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Tu£  Committee  of  the  Society  for  the  Difiiision  of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  the  Publishers,  on  prawptiDg 
the  Baal  Part  to  the  Subscribers,  ofier  «  few  words  of  pTplanation  and  amwiinioemeDt 

The  limits  proposed  for  this  work  have  been  exceeded  by  about  one-fourth.  To  have  materially 
abridged  the  pnidiictiflas  of  more  than  two  hnndred  oootributors,  not  oopying  other  works  of  reference, 
but  eaoh  iwnsnnting  oomplete  artides  from  oon^piial  Morees,  would  hare  been  nnjnst  to  the  writen,  and 
mwatwfiirtory  to  the  readers.  The  result  has  been  that,  without  trespassing  largely  upon  the  indnlgenoe 
of  the  porchasen^  a  C!ycto|MBdia  has  been  prodnoed  witfMmt  any  inqKtrlaat  omisBioos,  and  diftring  from 
ottier  books  of  the  same  dasa  in  not  being  hmrried  to  a  oondusion  by  abbreviatioa  of  ^  matter  oootained 
under  the  later  letters  of  the  alphabet  llie  complete  book  may  fairly  take  rank  among  works  of 
authority  systematically  conducted  without  any  improper  abridgment  of  labuur  or  expense  ;  and  this, 
although  it  is  the  cheapest  original  work  of  the  class  which  any  time  or  any  country  has  produced. 
Hiat  cheapness  has  been  made  possible,  not  by  any  false  economy,  not  by  remodelling  old  materials,  nor 
lyemplnyii^  iniiil^^paiawriteHi,  Imt  ly  th^  wa  Imm  a  anm  than  forty  thousand  pounds  upoo 

Ae  literatnre  and  engraTiogs  alooe,  in  the  assurance  diat  the  excellenoe  of  the  work  would  secure  a  laige 
body  ef  pnrdMaera  at  a  small  prioe,  who  wonld  eventually  xemimente  dm  pabiiihen  as  certainly  as  a 
small  body  at « laqp  price. 

Hie  Committee  and  the  PoUishen  htm  to  ofler  Iheir  Aaoka  to  Uw  mmenmabody  of  Oootribiiton 
by  whoae  exertions  tiiey  hare  been  enabled  to  bring  the  work  to  a  oopdusion.  They  ha?e  to  offiir  them 
especially  to  the  Editor,  by  whoae  leammg,  unwearied  diligenoe,  and  watchfulness,  onily  of  plan 
has  been  maintained  during  eleven  years,  error,  as  fiar  as  possible,  has  been  aToided,  and .  regular 
monthly  publication,  without  a  single  omission,  has  been  accomplishecl.  It  h  believed  that  no  similar 
work  has  ever  been  brought  to  it3  conclusion  with  anything  like  an  approximation  to  the  same  r^ularity. 
A  list  of  the  Contributors  is  subjoined. 

In  the  course  of  publication  care  has  been  taken,  in  all  the  great  departments,  to  bring  up  the  in- 
formation to  the  most  recent  period,  and  also  to  make  the  later  articles  supplementary  to,  as  \vell  as 
coneetive  o^  the  earlier.  But  omissions,  especially  of  new  discoveries,  improvements,  and  recent 
laographiea,  cannot  hsro  been  EToided.  These  will  be  siq^dicd  by  the  pnUieation,  after  a  prcqper  hpK 
fiftima^  whidiwin  beatkastayear,  ofaSapplement  A  lUl  Xadek  will  be  paUished  at  a  fotnre  day, 
idndi  win  not  only  materially  boreaae  the  valnc  of  tiw  Cycbpadia  at  .  a  work  of  reference  bat  will 
maUe  tim  leader  to  place  the  later  artides  in  proper  comMadon  with  tiw  eailier,  in  the  pobt  cf  new  just 
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WALES.  GEOLOGY  OF.  Thou^i,  Mnce  the  dale 
(ITST-t)  of  Mr.  Aikin  s  '  Tour  through  North  Wales."  the 
geoJogicttl  stnicture  of  the  principality  has  been  actively 
mad  asteDsivelv  examined  by  Professor  Hcnslowr,  Mr. 
Morchiaoa,  Prole«aor  Sedgwick,  and  other  eminent  penona, 
there  etill  KOMin  tome  points  umettled  in  the  general 
elaniflcirtioa  of  the  older  Palaeozoic  strata.  These  diffi- 
enltiee  ore  now  rapidly  diiutppearing  under  the  continued 
exertions  of  Professor  Sedgwick,  Mr.  Sharpe.  and  the 
lealous  members  of  the  Onlnanc  e  Geological  Survey  of 
Great  Britain,  directed  by  Sir  H.  T.  de  la  Bcche.  These 
researches  being  still  in  progress,  we  must  wait  until  the 
Ordnance  surveyors  have  executed  their  important  task, 
and  solTed  tlie  grandest  and  most  inviting  problem  now 
ollnrad  in  ftHish  freoloty,  com  pleting  a  eontinaoiu 
me^ured  sectioa  from  the  Rmtol  Channel  to  the  Menai 
Strait,  before  the  whole  of  the  lower  strata  of  Wales  can 
be  satisfactorily  viewed  in  one  clear  and  determinate  suc- 
cession of  deposits.  Still  the  knowleds^e  we  possess  of  the 
tendency  of  these  researches  is  sufficient  for  a  general  out- 
line of  the  mineral  composition  and  organic  remains  of  the 
whole  PalflBotoic  series  of  Wales ;  and  it  appears  desirable 
to preaontsuch  an  ootlina,  beeaaae  it  must  be  in  some 
mateiinl  points  difllBrent  from  the  opinions  wMeh  may 
have  been  adopted  since  the  Silurian  reseaxches  of  Mr. 
Murchisou  ana  the  Cambrian  researches  of  Prore.s.sor 
Sedgwick  were  undertaken,  though  not  to  such  a  deffrce 
as  to  cause  to  these  eminent  persons  anr  but  gratifying 
sensations  at  the  pngnm  towaid  eomplatiMi  of  their 
arduous  undertaking. 

When,  in  1831,  and  many  subsequent  years,  Professor 
Sedgwiek  and  Mr.  Murehison  made  a  ftiendly  partition  of 
kbonr  in  Wales,  each  formed  for  the  country  he  exa- 
mined the  scheme  of  cla.ssifi cation  which  seemed  tntK^t 
suited  to  liis  district.  Mr.  Murehison.  parting  from  thf 
upper  limit  of  what  \vi>  liave  tertned  the  lower  Fala-ozoic 
series,  and  working  his  way  downwards  through  sandy, 
taleareoui,  and  argiUaeeoiu  strata  (almost  unknown,  ex- 
es^ to  Mr.  Lewis  of  Aymeatiy,  and  a  few  intell^^wit 
iMideiita  in  Shropshire,  bat  vneomoionly  rich  in  varioos  aod 
mccessive  groups  of  organic  life),  established,  on  a  firm 
basis,  the  Silurian  System  ;  Professor  Sedgwick,  parting 
from  the  lower  limit  of  the  same  grand  series  of  .strata,  and 
proceeding  upwards  through  many  thick  ulatet,  and  con- 
glomerates, and  a  few  thin  limfslones,  in  a  general  sense 
poor  in  traces  of  organic  life,  proposed  to  constitute  for 
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liiese  the  (,'ambiian  system.  Tliese  '  systems  '  ^  avc  l>eera 
adopted  iritd  our  geoiopieal  work.*  with  more  or  li'ss  of 
confident  reliance  on  their  being  really  distinct  and  recog* 
nisable  groups  of  strata,  not  merely  parts  of  one  grand  and 
varied  series  of  aatient  deposits.  But  the  contermioona 
boundary  of  the  groups,  the  oxaet  line,  or  even  thetnmsi- 
tion  sone  between  them,  was  never  traced.  Mr.  Murehison 
was  conducted,  by  his  inquiries  downward,  into  the  Cam- 
brian system  of  Sedgwick,  perhaps  ver\'  dt  t  ply  into  it,  but 
without  clearly  recoffnisinii  in  the  slaty  and  conglomeritic 
Cumbrians  the  altered  shales  and  ijrits  of  the  lower  Silu- 
nans,  and  without  determining;  the  geographical  area  of 
these  strata.  To  determine  the  geographical  extent  and 
nologieal  Meeamm  of  the  Cambrian  sjfstero  was  left  to 
nofBSBOr  Sedgwiek,  a  most  arduous  end  complicated  tasl^ 
the  work  of  many  years,  and  yet  unflnisned.  In  tUs 
labour  he  perfectly  recognised  an  important  truth,  which 
all  subsequent  experience  confirms,  wi.  that  tlie  remains 
of  organic  life  in  the  lowest  observed  tossihrerous  strata  of 
Wales  were  undistinguishable,  except  by  total  number  and 
relative  proportion  of  the  several  classes  of  antient  life, 
from  the  larger  scries  of  organic  remains  in  tlie  Silurian 
strata.  ThiA  the  whole  of  the  lower  PaUeozoic  strata  of 
Wales  fbrm  in  fliet  one  soological  system,  was  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Murehison*  expres-Hed  lu  his  irreat  work,  and  from 
that  time  a  cloud  of  doulits  has  gradually  deepened  over 
the  correctness  of  the  classification  which  divided  this  one 
series  of  antient  life  into  two  systems  of  stratified  deposi- 
tions. Through  this  cloud,  the  only  one  left  on  the  whole 
horiion  of  English  stratification,  light  is  breaking  by  the 
efforts  already  alluded  to ;  and  we  are  olail  to  take  tiib 
opportunity,  toe  last  which  may  occur,  by  noticing  soma 

ftoints  in  the  geolog}'  of  Wales,  to  bring  up  the  know- 
cdf,'C  of  this  suhiect  to  the  actual  date.  A  short  sum- 
mary of  facts  will  suffice  for  this  end,  especially  as 
Mr.  Murehison 's  ia*t  address  from  the  Chair  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society  (February,  1843)  has  touched  the  same 
questions. 

If  a  line  of  section  be  chosen  from  the  shores  of  the 
Brirtd  Chvmd  (as,  fat  example,  about  Cardiff)  acroaitiie 
mountains  and  valleys  to  the  Menai  Strait  (a  line  actually 
chosen  and  partly  executed  by  the  Ordnance  Geological 

Survey),  it  maybe  made  to  pass  tiirough  nearly  all  the 
principal  I'ormations  of  Wales  in  a  direction  favourable  for 
showing  the  manner  of  their  arrangement.  The  genetal 
featurasof  such  a  section  mij  be  as  under 
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On  the  shore  of  the  Bristol  Channel  lias  and  new  red- 
Mnditoiie  lie  naarly  level  againat  aad  upon  the  inclined 
mountain  fimealone,  which  ranporti  in  a  de«p  baain  the 

coal  strata  of  South  Wnles.  From  brncafh  these,  on  the 
north  side  of  tlu-  coal-tield,  ri»e  the  old  red-sandstone  and 
the  Silurian  Mi  .tta,  confonMbl*  in  position  to  Uia  ooaland 
mountain  limestone. 

The  Silurian  strata  are  in  their  lower  parts  oftCB  con- 
fuaed  and  wnaewhat  altered  by  frequent  oeenmMCs  of 
trap  roelu»  and  in  some  places  are  made  to  a«nn«  a  alaty 
structure,  and  thus  even  to  lose  all  distinct  stratification. 
When  this  happens,  the  lower  limit  of  the  Silurian  system 
appears  untraceable  ;  but  yet,  a-s  a  tn;i-~,  t!ie  appearance  of 
these  rocks  is  difTerent  from  the  mixed  n>as.sive  and  slaty 
rocks  of  the  central  ran2:es  of  Wales,  which  rise  to  Plyn- 
lymmon,  the  Berwyns,  and  Snowdonia.  In  all  of  these 
the  itiatification  is  greatly  disturhe<l,  oilen  contorted  near 
trap  rocks  (which  are  bent  with  the  argillaceous  ai^  con- 
glomeritie  strata),  and  generally  subject  to  very  prominent 
slaty  cleavaije.  Tti*;  least  confused  part  of  this  labyrinth 
of  rocks  is  in  the  Snowdonian  ran^e,  at  le:u>t  this  !>  the 
part  on  which  Professor  Seds^wick's  views  appear  most 
positive.  Here  strata  rising  to  a  thickness  of  many  thou- 
sand feet,  including  slates,  conglomerates,  and  trap  bands, 
succeed  one  another  with  considerable  rcgulantyp  the 
lowest  beds  of  the  series  being  near  the  Menai,  and  there 
resting'  upon  chloritic  and  micaceous  schists,  and  meeting 
nneonformed  beds  of  mountain  limestone  and  other  newer 
strata.  Thene  beds  Professor  Sedgwick  conceives  to  be 
several  thousand  feet  below  the  limestone  of  Bala,  whose 
epoltiL'ica!  relation!*  have  been  so  much  disc-iis-<  i].  That 
lime-ilone  appeared  to  himself  and  Mr.  Murchison  to  dip 
(eastward)  beneath  the  rocks  of  the  Berwyn  mountains, 
which  consist  principally  of  a  mia  of  claj-«late,  in  which 
Cmils  have  not  yet  been  ^Bseorcred.  On  ttrie  p<dnt  Mr. 
Bharpe  dissents,  and  gives  a.s  the  result  of  hi<  recent  exa- 
mination the  Bala  limestone  lying  in  a  trough  between 
the  Berwyns  and  Arran  Fowdity,  and  Ksliaf  on  the  clay- 
slates  of  the  Berwyns. 

Between  the  Bcnvyns  and  the  undoubted  Silurian  rocks 
the  geographical  interval  varies.   Against  the  northern 

EaHs  of  the  Berwyns  the  ffilurian  strata  eonw  in  Contact, 
ut  their  southern  parts  are  girdled  by  a  broad  tone  of 
llates  and  other  rocks,  whose  age  is  doubtfVil ;  that  is  to 
tay,  it  is  not  yet  determined  whether  thoy  are  of  lower 
Filurian  age  or  of  some  earlier  date.  Th'm  is  not  yet  deter- 
mined ;  but  there  is  information  patht  ud  by  the  Ordnance 
Geological  Riir\ey  in  the  country  north  of  the  Towy, 
which  guL'>  lai  to  justify  a  certain  positive  inferenoe. 

The  section  No.  2  may  now  be  consulted  forftgoMral 
idew  of  the  oidiuuy  •mmnaent  of  tlieBOnriaB  afialB  on 
the  Salopian  bolder  of  WalsL 

No.  2, 
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Here,  beneath  the  coal,  mountain-limestone,  and  old  red- 
sandstone,  appears  the  Silurian  system,  in  four  parts,  resting 
against  the  slaty  (supposed  Cambrian)  rocks  of  the  Berwyns. 
The  beds  marked  1,  Llandeiio  flags,  are  sometimes  slaty ;  2, 
the  Ckradoc  sandstones  contain  eonrlomerates.  and  are  lo- 
caHy  capped  by  a  certain  limestone ;  3,  the  Wenlock  forma- 
tion witn  characteristic  limestones ;  4,  the  Lndlow  forma- 
tion, with  equally  characteristic  limestone  and  peculiar 
tlag'gy  sliales.  It  this,  the  normal  series  of  Silurian  rocks, 
retaitu-J  ifs  charactere  in  all  other  parts  of  the  border  of 
Wales,  nothing^  could  be  more  easy  than  to  determine  the 
exact  geographical  range  of  the  system.  But  this  is  not  the 
ftot.  laic  senes  exists  in  perfection  only  in  the  eastern  and 
south  oastem  narta  of  the  Silurian  region,  in  Shropshire, 
Woolhope,  Maivcm,  Mayhill,  and  Usk,  and  docs  \\<A  ■  xist. 
with  the  same  parts,  in  Denbighshire  and  a  great  part  of 
Sooth  Wales.  In  the  latter  district  their  usual  composi- 
tion may  be  judged  of  by  section  No.  3.  where  from  Ih;- 
neath  the  old  red-sandstone  the  tirst  Silurian  strata  which 
rise  to  the  north  are  somewhat  doubtfully  referred  to  the 
ImUow  and  Wenlock  rocks,  but  are  followed  by  the  de- 
terminate Caradoc  and  Llandeiio  series.  In  this  aeries  is  an 
aatteliafti  arch  of  some  considerable  length  the  effect  of  it 
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being  a  reversal  of  dip  to  the  north,  so  that  the  SUuriaa. 
strata  ap])ear  to  descend  beneath  what  have  been  caHed 

Cambrian,  and  have  been  left  under  the  colour  appro- 
priated to  the  ('ambfian  nu  ks  in  Mr.  Mnrchisun's  splen- 
did map.  These  so-called  ('aint)rian  strata  are  liow- 
ever,  certainly  lor  many  miles  northward  of  the  Towy, 
nothing  but '  the  Llandeiio  shales,  less  calcareous  and 
lest  fossiliferous.  The  seeming  gnat  dip  to  the  north, 
wMeh  often  oceuie  in  these  beda,  ia  sometimes  fidlaeiotta, 
and  in  fact  is  caused  by  the  clcavatrc  planes,  here  gene- 
rally inclined  to  the  northwards  at  about  70".  The  true 
beds  have  however  been  traced  l)y  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche 
and  the  Ordnance  surveyors,  and  they  are  found  to  be  at 
lirst  highly,  then  moderately  inclined  to  the  north,  after- 
wards to  grow  flat,  and  finally  have  been  proved  by  Mr. 
Ramsay  to  undulate  and  roll  into  antic linals  and  synclinala 
such  as  constitute  the  region  of  the  interior  of  Wales. 
Section  No.4  may  be  taken  to  represent' tMas— Comparing 
No.  4  and  No.  3^  the  diffeionce  on  tlie  north  aide  of  the 


4rs>s 

section  afipeen  mat;  yet  in  fact  it  i»  meiflly  oecasioocd 
bv  tho  intiodudion  of  the  lines  of  stratMeation  falmost 

always  traceable  in  almost  ever)'  rock  (!ei)iiwit(  d  ironi 
water,  and  under  almost  every  aspect  of  metaniurphHiii  by 
heat  and  even  fusion  ,  and  the  se;)a;utiiiii  in  the  drawing 
of  the  arenaceous  or  conclomentic  beds  from  the  shales 
below  (and  above,  as  at  *).  Now  contortions  of  the  strati- 
fication similar  to  those  Uius  traced,  in  conglomeritio  and 
shaly  strata  similarly  combined,  may  be  tiaced  through  • 
vast  brsadth  of  the  mountain  rupons  in  Wales,  which  were 
eoneeded  to  the  Cambrian  system.  Slaty  cleavage  (re- 
presented by  the  fine  cross-lines)  goes  abundantly  through 
these  contorted  strata,  especially  through  the  armliaceous 
parts,  and  i,nves  them  a  general  clumu-ter  different  from 
the  ordinary  aspect  of  the  Llandeiio  flags  in  the  Vale  of 
Towy ;  but  this  is  an  effect  of  particular  caMBOB  mon 
oiuwactenstio  of  locality  tlian  of  geolofpcal  aga. 

Rom  these fhetsagenera)  ptesnmption  arises thatthe  slaty 
rocks  in  the  interior  of  Wales  may  not  be  really  of  higher 
anticpiiiy  than  the  Llandeiio  shales  and  jrrits.  What,  upon 
this  suiiymsition,  is  the  Bala  limestone?  \\  hat  are  the 
Snowdonian  slates  and  conglomerates?  Complete  an* 
swers  to  these  questions  cannot  be  now  given ;  nor  will 
they  be  completely  answered  till  the  meaaured  work  of 
the  Ordnance  Geological  Survey  has  been  carried  across 
the  wlxde  of  Wales  in  the  direction  already  indicated.  But 
answers  have  been  attempted,  partly  on  tlie  evidence  of 
sections,  partly  on  the  evidence  of  organic  remain^.  On 
the  evidence  of  accurate  ^but  limited)  sections,  Mr.  SharjH: 
shows  that  the  Bala  limestone  presents  much  conformity 
with  the  limestone  of  Coniston  in  Cumberland,  now  ad- 
tnitted  to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age  ;  and  that,  in  common 
with  otlior  aaiofliated  bedib  it  contains  the  fossils  of  that 
age,  was  well  known  to  PMfessor  Sed^vvick  and  Mr.  Mur- 
chison.  But  Mr.  Sharpe  has  added  the  stall  mciit.  tluit 
these  Bala  beds,  '  folding  over  to  the  east  and  soHtli,  are 
surmounted  by  Upper  Silurian  beds.'  (Murchison,  in  the 
Addrett  already  referred  to,  p.  14.)  If  this  conclusion 
have  even  only  a  local  value,  it  is,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  proved  undulations  of  the  Lower  Silurian  beds 
north  of  the  Towy,  of  great  importance,  and,  supposing 
it  established  eventually  on  a  greater  scale,  we  shall  find 
that  but  a  small  portion  of  any  strata  older  than  the  Lower 
Silurians  can  be  reasonably  ''juked  for  in  the  central  regions 
of  Wales.  Perhaps  the  lowest  clay-slales  of  the  Benvync 
mav  be  in  this  case. 

Admitting,  with  Professor  Sedgwick,  that  the  lossinft- 
rous  Snowdonian  slates  and  conglomerates  are  really  pUced 
several  tiwnsand  feet  below  the  Bala  limestone,  uai  ete 
p4rta  of  ft  aHica  extending  several  thousand  Mt  aliU 
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(arlher  downward,  we  arrivo  at  the  conclusion  that  be- 
neath the  Bala  (Caradoc,  Woolhopo.  Coniston)  limestone 
ooeun  a  vast  thickncM  of  beds,  which  in  general  mine- 
nl  chwMtMMmiiU*  ttM  nucd  itul«i(«  <ifttM)  wd 
eongtome.ttti  ndrth  of  Uandailo,  wMflh  «•  not  tn  the 
loweat  part  of  the  Llandeilo  formation  as  adopted  by  Mr. 
MurclvfO".  We  Oirther  know  that  in  these  Snowdonian 
rock*  orcur  aoundantly  I'ossiU  relerable  to  no  other  series 
of  orgiiaic  remains  than  to  thoae  of  the  Caradoc  and  Llan- 
deilo rriclci  (Of.  in  ^ene^al  terms,  to  the  Lower  Silurian 
nAiUAM  Mat  UU^ttfore  belwra  that  the  Snowdonian 
MiMs  IS  flotvtl  wiA  tint  north  of  tho  Towy.  or  that  it  is 
an  earlier  seriM  Of  ifanilar  inin«nd  eoniUtutiOB  MwlosiDg 
similar  crronps  of  orjpinie  remains.  In  either  eiie  the  pro- 
fcrets  of  classification  will  require  the  union  into  one 
great  ^roxip  of  thi»  whole  fossiliferous  series.  Whether 
any  pronp^?  .vliuh  may  occur  below  (as  happens  in  Cum- 
beriand)  may  require  to  be  distiniruished  by  a  distinct  ^e- 
1  tiU«,  ranudns  to  be  seen.  But  under  what  title  shall 

faamMmm  ^ates,  shales, 
principle 


m  granp  this  great  wriee  of 
fimeetoRo,  and  eooflonienitee, 
rest  the  detlnition  of  it  ? 


It  has  been  already  seen  that  in  proposintf  the  Cambrian 
and  Silurian  s\stems,  ututlier  Prole»^or  Sedijwick  nor  Mr. 
Murchison  was  influenced  by  any  expectation  that  these 

Stemt>  were  or  were  likely  to  be  distinguished  by  different 
nis  or  different  aaeembiaffe*  of  tomh.  Mr.  Murchison, 
though  aware  that  the  foediia  of  Bala  and  flBowdonia  were 
of  the  (lomnr)  Shirian  type,  did  not  for  that  naaon  indnde 
the  iwn  ta  which  they  he  in  his  Silurian  lyiten.  Mneh 
importance  was  then  attached  to  the  mineral  constitution 
of  the  masses,  and  it  is  only  by  the  growth  of  generaliza- 
tion on  the  sequence  of  life  on  tln!  irlobe  that  jreoloijiitts 
have  arrived  at  a  decided  preference  for  general  claasitl- 
eationa  of  strata  founded  on  thdr  Oisailio  contents.  There 
fadaafwrleettlue  pretwence  beoonMwi^iaak putidi^. 
If  owroiaeMentioneof theeflhoti  of  iucmmi  ve  ouiiibiiialiuin 
of  meehanical,  chemical,  and  vital  agrencies  leave  out  of 
view  the  chansrex  of  phymcal  conditions  and  inoreanie 
ai^encies  which  prec  idt'd,  accompanieil,  or  succeeded  the 
chants  of  the  organic  world,  it  must  be  very  clearly 
proved  that  those  conditions  and  agencies  arc  always  in  li- 
cated  by  the  aeries  of  ors^anic  forms,  and  that  these  « tt'er 
gtneral,  connetent,  and  complete  types,  and  are  on  this 
neeooat  to  be  oiohuivelx  adrated.  If  ceologiete  ahoold 
fsnerally  eeneede  this,  we  mart  inqaire  wfiether  the  whole 
SiUiro-Cambrian  system  possesses  such  a  character  of  har- 
mony in  the  asseniblaijcs  ol  oriranic  remains  in  its  diHt  rt  nt 
parts  as  to  demand  its  union  in  one  system,  and  fnrtud  the 
separation  of  it  into  two  system*,  *iu(  h  as  the  Devonian 

Sstem  and  the  Carboniferous  system,  among^  the  higher 
dBOieie  rocke  f  This  queetioa  has  not  been  thoroughly 
examined.  Mr.  MwrahlMi,  hi  Ma  geneval  vlowt  or  the 
Sihlrian  aeries,  shows  that  eontiderahU  differmttt  appear 
between  the  trroups  of  fossils  in  the  upper  and  lower 
filorinn  sini'ii  difrertncps  in  respect  of  the  trilobites, 
brachiopoda,  and  corals.  lu  our  jndi^ment  the  amount  of 
thewe  difference-  is  very  nearly  pr(ijvnrtii)nate  to  that  which 
obtains  between  the  hassio  ami  oolitic  formations; 

Whoever  decides  to  kc^  these  together  in  one  (the 
oolitie  or  Joiaaaie)  ayatea,  nay  coneiiAentljr  nnite,  even  with 
our  preeent  amount  of  knowledce,  the  whole  of  the  antient 
fossiliferous  rocks  of  Wales  (bemw  the  old  red-sandstone) 
into  one  Siluro-Cnmbrian  system,  or  one  system  of  upper 
and  lower  Siliiriiii  s.  With  this  he  may  combine  the  mcw 
of  nomencktiire  propose<l  in  this  worlt,  as  suited  to  the 
present  slate  of  geological  reanoning,  general  in  its  basis, 
and  strietiy  in  mimony  with  the  WMenred  aaoeesnon  of 
OfgantelUe.  Boeha'VjewwonMbetboaitaled 

MiouLK  Pal.kozoic  Strata. 

I  Upper  PLudfow 
LowKR    I  Silurian.  I Wenlock  formation. 

'*s!I:ffJ?'*^l  f Caradoc  formation. 

Upon  thia  ^an  of  nomenclatnre  the  nonfeMUUhnae 
depositi  beneath  will  b«  called  HTmnoic  SnuTA. 

The  materiala  tm  this  notice  are  partly  supplied  from 
p«nonal  kno«dedge  on  many  of  the  pKunts  diaeoaaed, 
— ie«lioi  -  •  - 


whoee  opinions  are  quoted,  and  from  the  publieationi 
referred  to.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Pi  jfeasor  Sedgwick^ 
excellent  labours  in  North  Wales  are  in  great  meawioai* 
known  except  by  incidental  notices  and  abatiaeta. 

(Sed^ck,  in  Geological  Socie^'a  Proomdmg*^  1888 
et  poMUD ;  Sharpe,  in  the  lame,  IMS,  IMS;  Murchiaon, 
Silurian  System,  1839 ;  Addrm  lo  tJte  Qmtlogieal  Soetetp, 
iK4:i  indudinginibrnatiovofthopRVomof  uoOkdaaim 

Gt'uloticai  Stirvey.) 

WALKS,  PliLNL'E  OF,  is  tile  title  uaualiv  borne  by  flu 
eljekt  son  or  heu  apparent  of  tbi  FiritiA  Jung  or  Queen* 
Before  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  e'idekt  son  of  the  king 
waa  called  the  Lord  Prince.  The  title  of  Fmoea  0(  Walea 
origin»lly  disting^iiahad  the  native  ntineaaof  tiwt  ooontry ; 
and  atler  the  entire  conquest  of  Wales  and  its  union  with 
England,  the  title  was  transferred  to  the  ^ons  ol  the  kings 
of  England.  Henry  III.,  in  the  'M\h  year  of  his  reign, 
gave  to  his  son  Edward  ^al\erwards  iuiward  L;  the  princi- 
pality ui  Wales  and  earldom  of  Cheater,  but  rather  as  an 
office  of  trust  and  sovemment  than  as  a  special  title  tat 
the  heir  apparent  to  nis  crown.  When  Edwaid  afterwards 
booane  k»^,  he  conquered,  in  1277,  Llewellyn  and  David, 
the  last  native  princes  of  Walea,  and  united  the  kingdom 
of  Wales  with  the  crown  of  England.  There  is  a  tradiiinn 
that  Edward,  to  satisfy  the  national  feelings  of  the  Welsh 
people,  promised  to  give  them  a  prince  without  blemish  on 
his  honour,  a  Welshman  by  birtn,  and  one  who  could  not 
speak  a  woid  of  English,  in  order  to  fulfil  his  promise 
liteially.  ha  had  aeoi  the  queen.  Eimm,  to  be  confined 
at  Oarnarvon  Oaatle,  and  ho  luiealaJ  with  the  pnncipdity 
her  aon,  Edward  of  Carnarvon,  then  an  inflint,  and  caused 
the  barons  and  great  men  to  do  him  homage.  Edward 
was  not  at  that  time  the  king's  eldest  son,  but  on  the  death 
of  his  brother  Alphonso  he  became  heir  apparent,  and 
from  that  time  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  has  ever  been 
borne  by  the  eldoft  son  of  tha  King.  Ihe  title  how 
ever  is  not  inherited,  but  la  oealmod  by  apoelai  cveolian 
and  iaveatltare:  and  was  not  alw^  given  short^  after 
the  birtii  of  the  heir  apparent  Edward  II.  did  not  create 
his  son  Prince  of  Wales  til!  he  was  ti'n  years  old.  and 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  not  createtf  until  he  was 
about  thirteen. 

The  eldest  son  of  the  King  is  by  inheritance  Duke  of 
Cornwall.  Edward  the  Black  Prince  was  tirst  created 
duka  of  GorawaU  on  the  death  of  John  of  £ltham,  his 
vndc,  irfu»  wao  the  last  eari  of  Gomwall ;  and  by  the 
grant  under  which  the  title  was  then  conferred,  in  the 
11th  Edward  III.,  the  dukedom  is  inherited  by  the  eldest 
liviiinr  son  and  heir  apparent.  If  the  duke  succeed  to  the 
crown,  the  duchy  vests  in  his  eldest  mn  and  heir  apparent ; 
but  it  there  be  no  eklest  son  the  dukedom  remains  with 
the  king,  the  heir  presumptive  lietng  in  no  ease  entitled  to 
it.  The  Black  Pnnce  was  also  orealed  by  Ue  Ihthcr  cart 
of  Chester  and  Flint  By  the  statute  21  Richard  II..  c.  9, 
the  eaifdom  of  Chester  was  erected  into  a  principality,  and 
it  was  at  the  same  time  enacted  that  it  should  be  given 
only  to  the  king's  eldest  son.  Although  that  statute,  with 
ail  tlie  others  in  that  parliament,  was  repealed  by  the  1st 
Henrv  IV..  o.  3,  the  earldora  has  ever  since  been  given 
together  with  the  prinoipaUty  Of  Wales. 

A  remarkable  inataaeo  oooonred  in  the  reign  of  the  un- 
fbrtnnaia  Henry  VI.,  in  wMeh  all  these  tklea  wan  home 
by  one,  not  the  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent  of  the  iaag. 
Richard,  dnke  of  York,  claiming  the  crown,  proetired  an 
act  of  parliament  declaring  that  after  the  king's  death  he 
and  his  heirs  should  inherit  the  crown ;  and  in  order  to 
make  this  succession  the  more  secure,  the  act  declared  hia 
eldest  son  to  be  forthwith  l^ince  of  Walea,  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall, and  Eari  of  Ghaalor.  Tho  antimi^  of  the  title  of 
Maee  of  Walea  aaa  ita  iar8neeeaAonare,a8itw«re,n 
oonflrmatloH  of  the  ftther^  preeent  right  ana  'hePrinee's 
own  nearness  in  .wiccewion  to  the  crown.  Thus  on  the 
death  of  Edwartl  the  Ulack  Prince.  Edward  HI.  immedi- 
alcly  nia/ie  hi^  !r7iitui.son  Prince  of  Wales.  Rahnrd  HI., 
as  80t»n  as  he  came  to  the  tnronc,  created  his  son  Pnnce  of 
Wales,  in  order  to  strengtiMn  his  nsurijation.  Henry  VIL, 
again,  on  the  death  of  Ins  son  Arthur,  created  hia  next  aoB 
Heniy.  HemyVIIL,  having  no  son,  created  fda  daughter 
Maiy,  Princess  of  Wales;  and  after  her  illegitimation,  his 
next  daughter,  Elisaheth.  Each  of  them  in  succesaion  had 
only  been  heiress  presumptive,  vet  they  bora  tilO  titte» 
being  then  next  in  soeecanon  to  me  crown. 

bane  by  the  Rince  of  Walev 
Bit 
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are,  '"Prince  of  Wales  and  Plarl  of  Chester,  Duke  of  ?axony, 
Duke  of  Cornwall  and  Rothsay,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Baron  of 
Renfrew,  Lord  of  the  Isles,  Great  Steward  of  Scotland.' 

(Se)den's  TitUs  of  Honour,  part  ii.,  c.  5 ;  Connack's 
Aeeount  nfthe  Princetnf  Walei,  8vo.  1751.) 

WALES,  NEW  SOUTH, exteadb  orer  the  Mmtb-eaatem 
portion  of  Australia.  Tto  western  boandarr  has  been  fixed 
by  the  in^nt  of  the  colony  of  Southern  Australia,  whose 
eastern  boundary  extends  lioin  the  shores  of  the  Southern 
Sea  along  141"  K.  lontr.  1o  'iti"  8.  lat.  The  norlliiTti 
boundary-line  of  New  South  Wales  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined, but  as  Morcton  Bay  (2?* 8.  lat)lMabeen  settled,  and 
in  (Am  intmor  the  aheeihatationB  have  nearly  reached  the 
bBiikiortliafiv«rKaiau1a,w«ih8ll  consider  that  New  Sobth 
Wales  also  extends  to  26°  S.  lat  On  the  east.  New  South 
Wales  is  washed  by  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  south  by  Ba.'w's 
Strait,  which  separates  it  from  Tasmania,  antl  by  the 
Southern  Sea.  Within  these  boundaries  it  extends  from 
26*  to  3J)°  S.  lat.  Wilson's  Promontory,  which  constitutes 
its  most  southern  point,  stretches  some  miles  south  of  3;)" 
S.  lat.  New  South  Wales  lies  between  141°  and  l.'Vi' 
£.  looc^  the  most  aastcni  poinft  beuw  O^pe  Bnroa 
(naar  §y  8.  lat.).  Its  length  from  nonh  to  soutn  is 
about  900  niilrs,  and  its  averajjc  width  about  630  miles. 
This  piveb  an  arta  of  .500,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat 
more  than  the  extent  of  Portufral.  Spain,  France  and  Italy 
taken  together.  About  one-tenth  of  this  immense  country 
is  within  the  limit  of  location ;  but  the  cattle-»tations 
haTe  spread  already  over  a  country  at  least  three  times 
noicaxtenaive.  The  remainder  is  still  in  the  undisturbed 
piMMiMirm  of  the  aborigines,  and  the  moitnofth-weatetn 
portion  of  it,  extending  over  perhaps  one-third  of  the  whole 

surface,  has  never  been  visited  by  any  Kuropfan.  There 
are  also,  large  tracts  lying  within  the  range  ol"  the  callle- 
stations  which  are  still  unknown. 

Surface,  Soil,  and  Climate. — The  physical  constitution 
of  this  country  is  very  peculiar.  The  interior  consists  of 
wide  plains,  interrupted  only  by  comparatively  short  ranges 
of  high  hills  or  low  mountains.  The  waters  collected  in 
these  plains  are  all  uaitad  into  one  river,  the  Muixay,  whaeh 
disemiragues  within  the  territories  of  Sooth  Australia.  On 
the  east  and  south  the  plains  are  surrounded  by  higher  land, 
which  constitutes  the  watershed  between  the  rivn^  joinin;; 
the  Murray  and  those  which  run  to  the  sea.  Tins  water- 
shed is  in  general  met  with  at  a  distance  of  about  lUO  miles 
from  the  shores,  with  the  exception  of  thrM  |daces,  at  two 
of  which  it  retires  to  a  distance  of  140  milM.  whilst  at  the 
thiid,  bttiraen  the  sea  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Murrum- 
aidciee,  it  appraaches  within  about  60  miles.  This  high  land 
on  which  tne  watershed  occurs  assumes  at  most  places  the 
form  of  a  mountain-chain,  but  there  arc  i-xtcnsivc  tracts 
where  it  presents  itself  only  as  an  extensive  swell  over- 
topped by  .single  liilli»aiid  It  Other  plaeea  it  apicBda  into 
elevated  plains. 

I.  The  Australian  Atpt. — Wilson's  Promontory,  the  most 
southern  headland  of  Australia,  is  fonned  by  a  mountain, 
which  is  visible  at  the  distance  of  15  leagues.  This  rocky 
mass  may  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  the  Aus- 
tralian Alps,  a  range  of  mountains  which,  for  a  distance  ex- 
ceeding 70  miles,  runs  to  the  west  of  north,  and,  larther  on. 
for  about  iLK)  miles,  to  the  east  of  north,  until  it  approaciies 
37*  S.  lat.  So  far  thi.H  rf\ngc  seemt  to  be  composed  of  a 
single  chain,  from  which  however  several  lateral  ridges 
exiMWitotheaMtll'east  and  west.  Its  mean  elevation  does 
not  appear  to  exeeed  8S00  feet,  and  probably  it  is  less  at 
some  plaees.  It  has  been  crossed  about  46  miles  from  its 
southern  eztreniity,  and  at  this  place  it  is  2lv)0  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Itsacclivili*  s  botn  on  the  ea,st  and  west  are 
gentle,  and  are  partially  overt^i  uwn  with  l()rL'>ts.  confaininif 
many  timber-trees,  moatiy  blue  gum  and  black  butt.  Near 
37°  S.  lat.  the  range  rises  above  tlie  snow-line,  and  this 
portion  of  it  is  calledthe  Ajuk  Mountains.  It  extenils  from 
west  to  east  for  about  100  miles,  but  only  the  western  part 
Of  itia  always  coveiad  with  snow ;  it  ia  howevernot  Imown 
to  vrhat  extent,  as  these  mountains  have  not  yet  been  ex- 
plored. South  of  the  Lake  Omeo  (147°  30'  E.  long.)  tne 
mountains  do  not  appear  to  rise  much  above  4000  leet. 
From  the  westi  rn  portion  of  this  range  several  otl'sets 
branch  off  towards  the  north-west,  which  grow  lower  as 
they  proceed  in  that  direction,  and  at  a  distance  of  le^  than 
100  miles  from  the  principal  chain  they  terminate  on  the 
pUae  of  the  Murray  River,  with  ridges  of  high  and  low 
bilHaaer  airs.  let.  Ite  the  eestem exUwailgr of  the 


Ajuk  chain ',' near  37°  S.  lat.  and  148°  E.  lonjr.  ,  a  range 
extends  to  the  east  of  north,  which  always  maintains  an 
elevation  of  from  4000  to  0000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
and  near  36*  30'  S.  lat  rises  to  GulO  feet  in  Mount  Kosciusko. 
This  elevated  pitmacle  was  found  covered  with  snow  in 
Febraaiy,  by  Gount  6trdeski»  and  it  would  tlieieftare 
seem  that  in  Australia  the  snow-line  in  SB*  8.  lat.  is  found 
below  ()5(X)  feet  above  A*eee-level  ;  whilst  in  ^'urope,  on 
thf  sontliern  declivity  of  the  Alps,  in  40"  N.  lat.,  it  occur* 
near  '.KXM)  iW't  above  the  sea.  The  chain  of  which 
Mount  Kosciusko  constitutes  the  highctit  summit  continues 
to  run  north  by  east  to  35°  S.  lat..  where  it  terminates  on 
the  banks  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  where  that  river  suddenly 
changes  its  northern  into  awestem  eoune. 

The  coootiy  included  between  the  last-mentioned  chain 
and  the  north-western  offiwts  of  the  Ajuk  Range  is  the  moi^t 
extensive  mountain-region  of  Ausfiaha.  as  far  as  it  is 
known.  It  extends  from  south-west  to  north-ea-st  upwards 
of 'J(M)  miles,  and  its  breadth  from  south-east  to  north-we,->t 
]irnbably  does  not  fall  short  of  120  miles.  This  gives  an 
area  of  a4,000sqaare  miles.  The  base  on  which  the  moun* 
tains  rest  eeems  to  vaiy  fkom  1200  to  18Q0  feet  above  the 
tea-level.  The  nnmerous  ridges  by  which  it  is  tisvened 
run  north  or  north-west,  and  are  higher  in  the  eastern 
ihstrict,  where  they  rise  irum  1000  to  Z'M)  feet  above  their 
base.  Towards  thi'  xuith-west  tlu  v  are  lower.  In  this 
region  originates  tlie  laigest  of  all  tlu>  perennial  rivers  of 
Australia,  the  Murniy,  with  numerous  branches,  by  which 
it  is  supplied  with  that  abundance  of  water  which  duH 
tinguishes  that  river  in  its  whole  course  and  all  the  year 
round.  The  drainafe  of  the  nocthem  ppitioo  nms  into  the 
Murrambidgee,  which  river  in  tills  way  is  Hkewite  supplied 
with  sufficient  water  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  dry  during 
the  summer  months,  as  is  the  ca.se  with  most  ot  the  laiaie 
rivers  in  the  plains  of  the  mteriur.  'l  liat  portion  of  this 
region  which  is  occupied  by  mountain-ridges  is  compara- 
tively small,  as  the  valleys  along  the  numerous  water- 
courses are  of  very  considerable  width,  and  according  to  all 
appearance  no  lesa  fit  for  cultivation  than  for  pasture. 

II,  AmttraUa  Felix  is  that  portion  of  New  south  Walee 
which  lies  west  of  the  Australian  Al  ps,  and  extends  from  the 
Southern  Seato  the  banks  ot  the  Mm :  a\  .niul  Miiirurnbideee 
rivers.  It  has  obtained  this  (K  iionimiition  on  ai-cuutit  of 
the  jre.'it  proportion  of  land  fit  mr  eultivation  whii'h  it  ap- 
parently contains.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  country  was 
entirely  unknown  up  to  1836,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be 
a  matter  of  suipiise  that  more  than  one-half  of  its  surfhce 
is  KtiU  almoet  entirely  tutknowa,  though  in  the  last  few 
years  much  has  been  done  to  ascertain  its  capabilities. 

The  coast-line  of  this  tract,  from  Wilson's  Promontory 
on  the  cast  to  the  nmnlh  of  the  river  Nangeela  or  Gleneig 
on  the  west,  extends  lor  more  than  '.UM  miles.  Only  three 
harbours  are  found  on  it — Portland  Hay,  near  the  western, 
and  Port  Phillip  and  Western  Port,  near  the  eastern  extre- 
mity. Between  Portland  Bay  and  Port  Phillip,  a  distance 
of  mora  ttiaa  20O  miles,  there  ia  no  place  of  safety  even  for 
small  vessels,  with  the  exception  of  Port  Fauy,  a  small  har- 
bour  for  coasting  vessels,  but  quite  open  to  the  south-eastern 
winds,  which  during  the  summer  blow  for  three  months 
"vith  great  force.  It  is  true,  that  a  portion  of  this  coa-st-lint? 
measuring  nearh'  UK)  miles,  between  Cape  Otway  on  tlie 
cast  and  Port  Fairy  on  the  west.,  has  not  been  surveyed, 
but  as  it  is  known  that  no  river  even  of  moderate  size 
reaches  the  sea  in  this  tract,  and  as  the  coast  seen  from 
afrur  is  a  low  beach  backed  by  sandhills  of  moderate  height . 
it  is  almost  imposable  that  even  a  small  harbour  can  exist 
on  this  coast.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  coa-'t  I'nmi  AVi). 
f  son's  Promontory  to  Western  I'ort  is  inobtly  luuni.  bi  iii': 
;  only  low  in  the  innermost  corner  ul'the  bay  Ibrnu'd  by  tii<. 
nroniontoriesCape  Liptiap  and  Wallamai,  wneie  there  are 
lagoons  separated  from  ttie  sea  by  narrow  strips  of  sand. 
Tlie  coast  from  Western  Port  to  the  western  boundary-line 
of  New  South  WsJes  is  low,  with  the  exception  of  some 
cliffs,  which  occur  at  the  entrance  of  Port  Phillip,  and  at 
Cape  Nelson  and  OqwRridgewater,  west  of  Portland  Bay. 

The  low  shores  arc  sandy,  i'X<'eiit  at  some  places  \\  here 
swamp.--  e\)>t.  West  of  Cajie  ISelwjn  the  coa*t  is  bounded 
by  bare  sandhills,  consisting  of  a  looie  Mild*  Which  U 
canied  inland  by  the  gales. 

Western  Port  affords  good  anchorage  for  vessela  of  coo* 
siderable  aixe*  and  is  safe,  being  protected  against  tbe 
southern  and  south-eastern  winds  oy  Phillip  Uand.  which 
lies  across  its  entrance.  Tbe  oevntiy  surrounding  the  bar* 
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Dour  U  hilly, being  traversed  bv  ridi^Ls  coimecleti  with  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Australian  A.lp»,  but  it  exhibit*  a 
considerable  desrce  of  fertihty,  as  u  proved  by  MTCVal 
aUtioQit  which  Bad  cxiated  then  for  levetml  yean  be- 
tsm  ttM  wttlenient  of  Pi»t  FMDIp  wis  effected.  But 
only  the  tract  immediately  contig[uous  to  the  harbour  it 
known ;  the  extensive  country  starting  the  western  decli- 
vity of  the  Southern  Australian  Alps,  a*  Ikr  north  as  tlie 
Aj\ik  ranee,  has  not  yet  been  explored. 

Port  Phillip,  situated  at  the  weatern  entrance  of  Bass's 
Strait,  is  a  harbour  of  sreat  capacity.  It  measures  40 
miles  from  north  to  touth,  and  aa  much  from  east  to  west 
in  the  widest  part.  Ibe  oountiy  which  sunrounds  it  is  to- 
lerably elevated,  at  leist  laficiently  so  to  protect  shipping 
against  the  winds.  As^ainst  the  swell  of  the  sea  they 
aie  protected  by  the  narrowness  and  the  form  of  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour,  and  the  bho.ils  which  lie  be- 
fore the  entrance.  The  country  surrounding  this  excellent 
haibonr  is  in  general  of  superior  quality.  As  far  as  it  has 
been  wdl  «»unined,  or  to  the  distance  of  from  JO  to  40 
nilea  flom  ttie  northern  «m1  western  shores  of  the  bay,  it 
contains  a  laige  proportion  of  land  fit  for  agricultural  pur- 
poftCH ;  and  the  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
tracts  of  moderate  extent,  affords  gooti  pasture,  coiisibtini,' 
of  open  grassy  downs.  Though  the  settlement  at  this 
plaee  waa  founded  only  in  1837,  by  Sir  RK-lmixi  Bourke, 
the  influx  of  emigrants  has  been  so  great,  that  several 
tracts  of  land  were  cultivated  with  wheat,  maize,  oats,  and 
potatoes  in  1840.  and  nomeraas  hods  of  cattle  and  sheep 
eorered  ^e  downs.  It  was  then  already  proposed  to  di« 
vide  it  into  three  counties :  the  northern  district,  under  the 
name  of  Hourke,  and  tlie  western  under  that  of  Grant : 
between  these  two  is  tlie  county  of  Normanby.  The  country 
lyinjg;  to  the  north-east  of  the  harbour,  towards  the  Aus- 
tialian  Alps,  appears  to  offer  less  advantages,  but  as  no 
•eeount  has  been  published  of  it,  it  would  be  premature  to 
dedde  this  point. 

,  Ob  the  north  of  Port  Phillip  the  watershed  between  the 
riTtn  fUninr  into  the  Southern  Sf^  and  the  Murray  occnis 

about  45  mnes  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  har« 
hour,  but  farther  to  the  west  it  is  between  80  and  100  miles 
from  the  sea-short-.  On  botl>  sides  ul"  the  watershcil  the 
country  is  liilly  and  broken,  and  between  143"  and  142°  E. 
long,  it  rises  into  mountains.  This  hilly  tract  is  in  general 
irom  30  to  40  miles  across.  To  the  south  of  it  is  an  extensive 
plain,  which  descends  (^Uy  tq  the  seashore.  Near  the  sea 
it  is  almost  level  or  slightly  undulatintr ;  but  farther  north 
it  contains  a  rather  large  number  of  hills,  rising  from  fjOO 
to  7(>t)  feet  above  their  bases.  These  single  hills  are  most 
numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hilly  tract  along  the  water- 
shed, and  among  them  is  Mount  Bonin^'on,  which  rises 
1570  feet  above  its  base.  This  plain  exhibits  different  de- 
jprees  of  fertility.  The  worst  portion  is  that  which  lies  due 
west  of  the  eotony  of  PbiUip*  and  estrads  fipom  the 
River  Nnrrfwifhm.  or  Lea  (14rE.  lonr.),  to  the  Ww  Hop- 
kins (142°  4r)'y  It  is  about  GO  miles  long,  and  from  21)  to 
'SG  wide,  [ukI  1=  covered  with  small  pebbles  ol'  ironstone  and 
fragnunth  of  jiorous  terrugiiious  sandstone,  and  no  wood 
or  water  is  found  except  on  the  nvere  and  lakes.  A  great 
number  of  lakes  are  scattered  over  this  plain,  one  of 
which,  called  Carangamite,  is  about  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference. Its  waters  are  salt,  as  are  those  of  nearly  all  the 
others.  Tlie  isolated  hills,  which  rise  on  this  plain  from 
800  to  TOO  feet  above  their  base,  appear  from  their  forma- 
tion to  bi'  ol"  \olcanic  origin,  and  one  of  them.  Mount 
Nai^  r,  i~  an  c-\tiiict  volcano.  The  country  lying  bctw<'i'n 
thi>  barri-n  wa^te  and  the  sea  is  believed  to  be  better,  l)ut 
we  have  no  account  of  it.  West  of  the  Hopkins  the 
tend  along  the  sea-shore,  as  far  as  Portland  Bay,  is 
eenerally  poor  and  destitute  of  wood,  except  on  the 
banks  <n  the  riTers  and  round  the  bases  of  the  isolated 
hills  ;  and  that  lying  west  of  Portland  Bay,  thougli  better, 
is  only  indifferent.  But  that  portion  of  the  plain  which  lies 
north  of  38°  contains  a  large  portion  of  good  land.  In 
some  parts  it  is  overgrown  with  thick  forests  of  eucalyptus 
trees,  Banksiae,  casuarinte,  and  other  trees  peculiar  to 
Australia.  At  other  places  it  is  covered  with  open  forests 
and  abundant  grass ;  between  these  forests  occur  some 
plains  of  oonnderable  extent,  which  are  destitute  of  trees. 
Eat  overgiywn  with  grass  and  hashes.  The  numefoas 
bills  are  thickly  wooded,  and  the  best  soil  is  found  Kt  tktir 
As  however  the  soil  in  this  plain  is  not  of  flnl^nte 
f»tthH  Mtyttattnetedthn  ntteatioa  of  Mttkn. 
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That  portion  of  it  however  \\hich  lies  north-west  of  ttit 
colony  of  Port  Phillip,  and  is  comparatively  very  hilly,  is 
known  to  have  a  very  good  soil,  and  is  well-tinibcred  ; 
probably  it  will  in  a  few  yean  receive  the  benefit  of  culti- 
vation. There  is  howerer  OB  this  plain,  south  of  the 
Grampians,  though  at  some  distance  fkom  them.  %  ruj 
large  swamp,  wnich,  with  several  fltlMr  awimpa  sur- 
rounding it  OD  all  adcii  ooveia  auuqr  iquMO  mike  in 
extent. 

Tlie  best  portion  of  AustraliaFelix  isthat  which  lies  w  ithin 
the  hilly  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  watershed.  It  is  re- 
markable that  ncar^  all  the  ridges  by  which  this  tract  m 
overtopped  do  not  run  in  the  dij«Gtion  of  the  watenhed, 
but  atom  it  nearly  at  right  angles.  Tlie  BMMt  weetera  of 
these  ridges  rises  to  the  elevation  of  mountains,  and  has 
been  called  the  Grampians,  which  name  is  appropriate  If 
their  elevation  only  is  considered,  but  the  extent  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Scottish  range  of  that  name. 
The  Grampians  of  the  South  extend  fVom  south  to  north 
about  54  miles,  between  37*40'  and  36°  do's,  lat.,  and  occupy 
a  width  of  20  miles.  They  are  supposed  to  consist  of  two 
ranges :  that  seen  from  the  east  is  wiled  the  Sena,  oa  to- 
count  of  its  numerons  summits,  and  neariy  in  hs  centre 
stands  Mount  To-ol,  or  Mount  William,  which  rises  to 
4r>0()  leet  Bl>ove  the  sea-level.  That  chain  which  is  seen 
from  the  west  is  called  Victoria  Range.  The  eastern  chain 
terminates  on  the  south  abruptly  with  two  high  summits 
— Mount  Abrupt,  which  is  1700  feet,  and  Mount StUlgeOB. 
which  is  1071  feet,  above  its  base.  The  Grampiani  are 
surrounded  with  extenrive  forerti  of  flue  till  tiouMHStrees 

of  riicalypfi. 

The  country  which  is  dniined  by  the  rivers  originating 
in  thij  southern  and  western  portion  of  the  Grampians  aj>- 
pears  to  be  the  most  fertile  tract  of  New  South  Wales.  It 
IS  abundantly  watered  by  the  Nangeela,  or  Glenels:,  ar  I 
its  tributaries.  The  soil  is  black  and  rich,  several  feet 
deep,  and  nsts  on  BSUlMoll  of  clav.  In  its  natural  state 
it  has  the  appearance  of  a  park,  tne  plain  being  studded 
with  clumps  of  casuarine  and  other  trees,  and,  as  thick 
forests  are  not  freiiueiitly  met  with,  the  irround  almost 
everywhere  i*  covered  with  excellent  herbage.  But  near 
the  banks  ol  llie  Naiii;i  cla  are  low  tracts,  which  aic 
swampy,  and  in  many  places  inter>*persed  with  nmnemus 
small  lakes  and  ponds.  The  .surface  of  the  hicln  r  inition 
of  this  plain  is  strongly  undulating,  and  on  it  are'  found 
many  small  sandhills.  This  fertile  eoontry  is  supposed  to 
extend  50  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  somewnat  more 
from  east  to  west.  Though  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea,  some  cattle-stations  liave  been  established 
in  this  country  since  its  discoverj'  in  1H3G. 

The  hilly  tract  of  the  watershed  east  of  the  Grampians 
has  its  surface  diversified  by  numerous  narrow  ridges  of 
rocks,  several  round  hills  of  moderate  elevation,  and  many 
rather  BBrrow  valk^  tmvened  by  clear  and  ^beautiful 
streams.  In  some  parts  the  hftls  are  covered  with  wood ; 
at  other  places  free  from  wooti,  but  overgrown  with  grass 
to  the  top.  About  30  miles  \vc>t  of  tlu'  Crnnipians,  some 
more  elevated  ridges  traverse  the  watershed,  'llicy  have 
been  named  Pyrenees,  but  the  natives  call  them  Pecrick 
Hills.  Tl^  consist  wholly  uf  granite,  but  are  all  gra«sy 
to  their  sonunits,  and  thinly  wooded.  They  rise  from 
their  base  with  rather  a  steep  acclivity.  East  of  the  Py- 
renees the  country  is  more  broken  and  the  hills  are 
higher.  It  is  mostly  wooded,  but  good  strong  grav 
irrows  among  the  trees.  The  forests  are  chiefly  composed 
ot  box  and  lofty  bine  gum.  A  consideiable  portion  of  the 
hilly  country,  placed  nearly  in  the  centre  of  it,  consists  of 
hills  of  lava^  and  in  these  parts  the  vegetation  is  less  vigor- 
ous and  abundant  than  on  the  Pyrenees  and  the  ranges 
which  lie  farther  cast,  and  approach  the  meridian  of  Port 
Phillip.  A  very  large  portion  of  this  hilly  country  affords 
excellent  pasture,  and  it  is  supposed  that  many  large? 
tracts  are  fit  for  cultivation,  but  no  part  of  it  has  been  oc- 
cupied by  settlers,  except  along  the  road  whichleada  from 
Port  Phillip  to  the  Murrumbidgee. 

Between  the  hilly  region  of  the  watershed  on  the  soutti, 
the  mountain-region  of  the  Australian  Alps  on  the  south- 
east, the  course  m  the  Murrumbidgee  and  Murray  on  the 
north,  and  the  bottndaiy«Jine  of  South  Australia  on  the 
west,  lie  the  pidns  of  the  Moiray  River.  These  plains 
extend  «n  an  average  130  miles  from  south  to  north.  Hud  IVn) 
miles  from  east  to  west,  but  our  knowledge  of  this  country 
ie  voiy  impoifeet.  ^e  only  know  that  it  ia  very  weU 
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watered,  all  the  men  which  draio  it  rinng  in  the  moun- 
tinn*i<eipon  of  the  Aoitmltaa  41p*i  fha  hillv  region  of  the 

\v:itcn>lied.  Or  the  G ram piaqit  wjo  that  the  larger  of  the^s 
rivers,  as  the  Millewa  and  it*  tributary  the  Bajunga,  flow 
in  wide  bottoms,  bometimei  eight  or  tin  miles  across, 
which  bottoms  are  overgrown  by  liis^h  trees,  partly  swampy 
or  covered  with  lakes  and  ponds,  liut  exhibiting.'  ;ui  i  vtra- 
ordinary  degree  of  fertility  in  the  vigour  of  their  vegeta- 
tiuii.  The  nigher  grouncLi  between  the  rivers  are  either 
ievel  or  aUa^y  ulidulatiiifc  and  only  hilly  where  they 
approach  tfiie  more  moantvnoofl  tracM  on  the  aouth  ana 
south-ra.st.  In  some  places  are  IV-und  salt  lakes  in  con- 
siderable iKimberN  but  in  general  tlu-se  plains  arc  open, 
grassy,  and  beautifully  diversified  with  serjx'utine  lines  or 
cluinpt  of  wood,  fiven  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
baidca  of  the  nvera  water  i»  not  acarce,  as  there  are  nn- 
merona  hoUowa  in  the  pluna,  which  eeneraUy  contain 
tmiter;  acme  parte  lo  much  so,  that  tner  are  converted 
into  swamps  after  heavy  rains.  As  far  as  tne  plains  of  the 
Murray  River  hare  been  seen  by  travellers,  tney  are  cer- 
tainly fit  both  for  cultivation  and  rearing  of  rattle.  No 
settlements  have  been  made  in  the  plains,  except  along 
the  banks  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Murrumbidgee,  where 
they  have  extended  to  the  west  of  147"  E.  long. ;  but  the 
dimculty  and  expense  of  bringing  thu  wool  and  UM produce 
of  the  oaiiiea  from  this  disUnce  to  Sidnqr  ai*^  auoh,  that 
of  late  years  the  advance  of  the  cattle-atatioiis  along 
the  Mumirabidgec  has  been  much  slower  than  formerly. 
But  it  is  hoped  that  the  plains  of  the  Murray  River  will  be 
settled  by  emigrants  advancinj^  from  the  southward 
through  the  fine  country  watered  ny  the  Nangeela  ;  ami  to 
Ikvoor  the  settlement  of  this  immense  tract  by  a  more 
easyacceaiia  town  has  lately  been  founded  in  Pod  land 
Bay.  This  hw  extends  twenty-six  miles  from  exst  to 
weit,  »ad  U»  mm  north  to  soutn,  and  haa  good  anchor- 
af^  on  its  western  mores,  iin  four,  five,  or  six  fathoms,  hut 
it  is  open  to  the  south-east  wimls,  rirnl  ilr.rin;:  llio  .south- 
western gales  a  swell  set.-,  into  the  ;im  liu;!ii,'L:,  causing  a 
heavy  surf  on  the  heaeh. 

As  no  part  of  Australia  Feiix  had  been  settled  h>cfore 
1837,  the  accounts  respecting  its  climate  wUch  we  possess 
must  be  extremely  scanty.  From  the  unconnected  ob> 
serrations  of  hasty  travellers  who  have  visited  it,  we  learn 
that  rains  are  by  no  means  so  scarce  as  in  the  great 
plains  of  the  interior  or  in  the  countries  along  the  eastern 
ce:i»t  ;  and  as  the  winds  to  which  this  countiy  i^  most  ex- 
posed in  winter  (June — Aua^ust:  are  those  which  are 
u.sually  attended  with  heavy  rains,  it  is  supposed  that 
Uiia  country  w  ill  be  less  subject  to  such  frequent  and  long 
droughts  as  the  old  colony.  In  winter,  frost  occurs  along 
the  wttcrshed,  and  hoar-frost  is  experienced  even  on  the 
low  plain  along  the  sea. 

III.  Cli]r}>sl  ntd  is  the  name  which  has  lately  been  applied 
to  that  portion  of  New  South  Wales  winch  fmm  tiie 
ea.stern  declivity  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Auslialiaii 
Alps  and  the  Ajuk  Uance  descends  to  the  Pacific.  Tire 
sea-coast  between  Wilson's  Promontory  and  t'ape  Howe 
bean  the  name  of  the  Long  Beach,  as  in  its  whole  extent, 
fitr  200  miles,  it  extends  in  a  continuous  line  without  any 
indentation,  curving  however  a  little  in  the  middle.  The 
shores  are  low  and  sandy,  but  at  the  back  of  them  the 
count  r\  rises  into  liillk,  Gipp.slaiul  extends  along  this  shore 
from  tiic  Southern  xVustialian  Alp-  to  K.  lony.  It 

consists  of  an  inclined  plain,  winch  however  near  the 
mountains  api)earsto  descend  with  crreat  rapidity,  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  region  the  plain  is  only  21U  feet  above  the 
ae»-level.  The  northern  portion  of  this  country  ia  traversed 
1^  several  ranges  of  hills,  whidi  detaeh  ttwinselves  fhmi 
the  .^nk  Range  and  run  south  by  eaat.  Thfy  are  of  con- 
siderable elevation  near  the  ])rincipal  range, but  prow  lower 
as  tlicy  proceed  southwat li.  nnli'.  tliey  cease  at  a  distance 
of  several  miles  fiom  the  shore.  The  valleys  are  of  moderate 
width,  but  grow  wider  towards  the  termination  of  the 
ridges.  The  hills  are  rather  steep,  but  in  general  v/ell 
wooded.  The  valleys  exhibit  a  considerable  degree  of 
fiectility,  and  some  cattle-stations  have  been  established  in 
them.  In  the  centre  of  Gippaland  are  plains  of  coiunder- 
alile  extent,  whicli  uio  covered  with  open  forests,  and 
ri  ai!y  to  receive  and  niainlarn  luimeroUh  herds  of  cattle, 
riase  plaiu.s  however  dii  not  extend  to  the  shore,  lor  be- 
tween them  and  tlie  sea  a  ridge  of  moderately  higti  hills 
stretches  parallel  to  the  sea  between  the  mouths  of  the 
ivfts  Barney  and  La  Trobe.  Th^se  hills  are  Upi^kiy 


wooded.  The  most  southern  portion  of  Gippsland  is  trs* 
versed  by  sevend  offiiets  of  the  Southern  Australian  Alps, 
which  are  covered  with  forcata  ftf  bluOi  ffreen,  and  black 
butt,  in  which  numerous  Iimber4rees  are  fbund.  The 

whole  of  Gippsland  is  abundantly  watered  by  several 
streams,  runnmg  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles,  but  it  is  not 
known  if  thcsr  nioiiths  aic  (iet  p  enough  to  receive  small 
vessels.  At  the  southern  extremity  and  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Wilson's  Promontory  is  Comer  Inlet,  a  small  har- 
bour for  small  veeiela,  and  lull  of  ahoala.  It  is  stated  that 
in  the  rammer  months  the  thermometer  tt  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  generally  rises  to  68*. 

The  country  extending  north-cast  of  Gippsland  to  the 
river  Moruya,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
settled  part  of  the  colony,  has  not  yet  been  explored  in  the 
interior.  At  Cape  Howe  the  coast  begins  to  trend  due 
north,  and  changes  its  character,  being  in  general  rocky 
and  high,  and  presenting  several  indentations,  among 
w  hieh  the  most  important  is  that  of  Twofold  Bi^t  atolerattly 

f;oud  harbour  even  for  large  vessels,  in  which  a  settlement 
la-.  lately  lieen  made,  from  which  the  adjacent  country  in 
a  short  time  will  probably  be  explored.  Not  lar  south  of 
the  river  Moruya  an  i>u'ated  !iii;h  jieak  lies  close  to  the 
shore :  it  is  called  Mount  Dromedajy,  and  ri«es  to  3000 
feet  above  the  sea-level. 

IV.  Jlu  Connecting  Tb^/aad^.— The  meet  nortkeni 
range  of  the  Australian  Alpe,  ealled  the  Wartagong  Chain, 
terminates  near  33°  S.  lat.,  where  the  Mumimbidgee,  en- 
circling the  extremity  of  this  range,  changes  its  northern 
course  into  a  western.  The  Warragoni,'  llaiige  extends 
nearly  south  and  north,  and  along  its  eastern  base  lie 
extensive  plains.  The  most  southern  of  these  plains,  as 
lar  as  is  iuiown,  are  those  which  go  under  the  muae  of 
Muneroo  or  Monaroo  Plains,  and  are  ftnous  in  the  colony 
for  the  liu«e  herds  uf  cattle  and  nmnavous  floeka  of  ahero 
which  finoT there  abundant  pasture.  These  plains  extend 

a  roi'.siilcrable  distance  south  of  36°  S.  laf.  Less  extensive 
plains,  conticjuous  to  one  another,  lie  farther  north.  Kast  ot 
the  northern  portion  of  th^  Wartajjoni^  liangeare  Yas.s  Plains 
and  the  hilly  tract  encloung  I^ke  George,  llie  elevated 
plains  however  do  not  terminate  with  the  range  of  the 
mountains,  but  extend,  under  the  name  of  Goulbum  and 
Bredalbane  Plaiiia,  awut  forty  milea  frrther  north  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Coekbundoon  Range,  which  con- 
stitutes the  southern  part  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  The 
la-t-mentioned  plains  Occupy  a  width  of  about  fifly  milea, 
extending  eastward  to  the  narrow  valley  in  which  the 
Shoalhaven  River  nms.  AJon^^  the-.e  plains  lie|i  the 
watershed  between  the  rivent  running  east  and  west,  as 
some  of  the  sourcea  of  the  I<aohlan  and  Murrumbidgee, 
which  iun  to  the  west,  und  tkoae  of  the  Shoalhaven  and 
Wollondiliy  are  found  in  them.  They  consist  of  open  flats 
of  graiwy  land,  or  of  open  undulating  downs  encircled  by 
eminences  of  little  height,  whicii  separate  the  plains  from 
one  niu.ilier :  they  all  afford  excelK-nt  pasture  tor  sheep>i 
and  cultivation  also  is  in  many  parts  carried  on  with  suc- 
cess. On  these  plains  are  several  lakes.  The  most  re- 
markable of  Uiem  is  Lake  George,  a  sheet  of  water  seven- 
teen miles  in  length  and  seven  in  breadth.  There  is  no 
outlet  for  the  Uke,  though  it  reoeivca  no  lem  than  four 
mountain-streams  from  tne  eminences  north  of  it.  The 
water  is  >!iuhtly  bracki>li,  Init  i]niti-  fit  foi'  use.  In  long 
droughts  it  dries  up,  rikI  tlien  resemliles  a  gra-vsy  meadow, 
not  unlike  the  plains  of  Hredalbane.  There  are  several 
other  lakes  to  the  east  and  west  of  lAke  George  ;  they  are 
small  iod  the  water  is  sweet.  The  plains  on  which  these 
lakes  occur  ure  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  seai>level, 
and  in  winter  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  is  experienced 
on  them.  Frost  occurs  for  several  weeks  nearly  every 
night.  As  in  these  parts  no  mountain-chain  separates  the 
ct)untries  lying  alone  the  eastern  coast  from  the  nterior.the 
ereat  thoroughfare  leadiiu;  Ironi  Sydney  to  the  banks  of  the 
Murrumbidgee,  Australia  Felix,  and  Port  Phillip,  traverses 
the  northern  portion  of  the  plains  obliquely,  and  this, 
united  to  their  fertility,  was  one  of  the  leasons  why  they 
were  settled  sooner  than  most  oMitr  pMti  of  the  cotony. 

Along  the  eastern  edge  of  thoe  phdns  runs  the  SHiml- 
haven  River.  In  the  upper  part  oi  its  course  this  river 
flows  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  plains,  and 
resembles  an  Englisli  stream.  The  temperature  of  the 
adjacent  country  m  these  parts  is  so  low  even  in  summer* 
that  potatoes  and  gooseberries,  for  both  oi  which  Um 
c^t«  of.3ydn«gr  ia  too  hot,  gion  Iwnulwtly.  Hm  i 
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ftlley  of  (he  ShoalhftTeii  Ittter  contmlns  a  eoondertbTe 

portion  of  iTdud  land.  In  prtnci'dine:  northward  the  river 
sinks  dci-pi-r  and  deeper  uiidir  the  adjacent  plains,  and 
where  it  iipprOBches  ils  north-eastern  great  bend  it  flows 
in  a  ravine  about  1500  leet  below  their  common  level. 
The  precipices  of  this  ravine,  conuiting  at  one  part  of 
cnoiw  and  at  another  of  limestone,  give  a  peculiar  gran- 
acur  to  dM  aeeneiy  of  this  part  of  (he  Shoalhaven  River. 
The  country  to  the  eaatwaid  of  Shoathavea  River,  that  ia 
to  »ay.  between  it  and  the  sea-coast,  is  very  wild  and 
inouiitainou*.  It  is  full  of  liigli  hills  and  sliort  ridges,  the 
summits  of  whieli  irenerally  rise  to  the  elevation  of  llie 
plains  west  of  the  river;  their  tops  present  sdriietinies 
level  plains,  but  as  the  hills  are  composed  of  snndstone 
deetitnte  of  a  layer  of  soil,  they  .have  as  little  vegetation  on 
^tum  •!  tha  ateep  dedivitiea  of  their  aides.  Near  the 
ooBst,  where  the  mils  are  lower,  the  sandstone  is  covered 
by  a  layer  of  soil,  but  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tracts  of 
moderate  extent,  the  soil  is  poor ;  it  is  wmewhat  l)etter 
Towards  the  south,  but  even  there  of  inditferetil  qimlily. 
The  coast  is  everywhere  high  and  rocky,  except  at  a  few 
places  where  inlets  occur,  which  terminate  with  low  and 
mostly  swampy  grounds.  Indentations  are  rather  numer- 
ous, but  none  of  them  can  be  called  a  harbotir,  except 
Jcrvis  Bay,  which  is  about  eight  miJea  Umg  fton  south  to 
north,  and  six  wide ;  and  though  not  wen  a  magnMleent 
harbour  as  Port  Jack*on,  it  still  aftords  pood  shelter  and  safe 
anchoragre,  bein^r  divided  from  the  »ea  by  hit^h  roeky 
masses,  and  in  genera!  it  in  from  !)  to  12  1:it(ninis  ilt^cji.  It  i.s 
intended  to  found  here  a  town,  and  to  make  a  road  through 
the  country  between  it  and  the  connecting  plains,  that  the 
ineieaaing  aetUcmentaoatbe  Murrumbidgeeand  in  Australia 
FiHx  b«  tnollod  to  bring  the  pradnce  of  their  in- 
dustry with  lea  oxpcnse  to  ft  place  wliero  it  can  be 
shipped. 

V.  Thf  M<iHiit'thn\we.v.\  0!i  the  south  with  Coek- 
bundoon  ilange.  nt  ar  'M"  3<)'S.  lat.,and  extend  northward 
to  the  Monundilla  Range,  whieh  rniiH  from  east  to  west  near 
aZ"  40'  8.  lat.  Their  length  tnercfore  does  not  exceed  130 
miles.  Towards  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  its 
wMtb  ia  about  40  milea;  where  it  is  cicesed  by  the  road 
leading  flrom  Sydney  to  the  interior,  H  is  about  60  mfles 
across  ;  and  at  its  termination  in  the  Monr.ndilla  Ranire, 
probably  more  than  70  miles.  Ils  ea.-tern  eilgc  ninh  niong 
the  ridge  which  encloses  the  Nattai  Kivtr  on  the  tast, 
crosses  the  Warragamba,  and  extends  along  the  western 
bonk  of  the  Nepeaa,  Bawkesbury,  and  Macooaald  Rivers, 
tomsiMtiDg  at  the  souroe  of  the  ]ast>mentioned  tiTcr  in  the 
Mommdllm  Range.  The  western  edge  of  this  mounts- 
system  has  not  yet  exactly  been  made  out.  It  seems  to 
extend  from  the  sources  of  the  WoUondilly  River  (149"  90* 
EI.  long.  ;uul  'XV  .TO'  S.  lat.;;  nearly  due  north,  traversing 
Fish  River  some  miles  above  Bathurst,  at  the  place  where 
it  joins  Campl)ell  River,  and  from  this  point  to  nm  to  the 
east  of  north  to  the  western  termination  of  Monundilla 
Range  (150°  E.  lODg.  and  32"  30'  S.  lat.).  The  southern 
portion  of  the  nugo*  or  tliat  contiguous  to  ttie  Nattai 
River,  does  not  seem  to  rise  to  a  great  deviHon  above  the 
general  level  of  the  country  (2000  feet),  but  it  coasists  of 
sandstone,  nearly  destitute  of  vegetation,  and  is  consequently 
uninliabitabk'.  Seen  from  a  higher  elevation  it  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  flat  country  whose  surface  is  hollowed 
and  cracked  out  into  the  wildest  ravines,  deep  and  inacces* 
aible.  No  road  traverses  tliis  part  of  the  rai^.  The  only 
road  by  which  the  mountains  are  passed  is  that  leading 
fitom  Sydney  to  Bathunt.  It  runs  along  the  line  m 
high  land  which  separates  the  ravines  of  the  valley  of  the 
river  Cox  on  one  .-ide,  from  those  which  belong  to  the 
valley  of  the  Grosse  on  the  other.  The  mountains,  com- 
posed of  sandstone,  nsr  with  an  i  vceedingly  ^teep  acclivity 
to  an  elevation  of  about  1000  feet  above  the  flat  country 
on  tha  banks  of  the  Nepean  River.  Farther  on,  the  rise  is 
■BOW  giadaoly  till  the  highest  part  of  the  road,  nearKing'a 
Table^nd,  8400  fleet  above  the  seoptevel,  Is  attained.  Ifw 
sides  of  the  mass  of  sandstone  over  which  the  road  runs 
are  intersected  hy  ravines,  ver}'  steep  in  proportion  to 
their  luiitrht  :  m-ar  the  highest  part  ot  the  road,  the  pro- 
vound  depth  of  the  valley^  encU»ed  by  roeky  precipices, 
imjparts  a  wild  grandeur  to  the  scenery,  hardly  to  be  con- 
ceived. The  rocks  are  in  most  p«t»  overpown  with 
stunted  trees.  There  is  scarcely  a  patoh  Of  land  along  this 
port  oC  thoroad  fit  for  eultivatioi^  OXCept  near  an  inn, 
whiob  ia  2Bao  fMt  above  the  sea,  miA  irhere  gooseberries 


and  ^wfatees  of  exeellent  quality  grow.  Only  two  snnt- 
mitc,  .Mount  Hay  and  Mount  Toinah,  standing  about  12 
miles  norlli  of  the  road,  rise  con.*iderahly  above  its  level. 
The  dei^eent  rnun  the  iiiou-  elevated  part  oi  the  mountains 
at  Mount  York  is  not  less  precipitous  than  the  ascent  from 
the  east.  West  of  Mount  Yortc  the  road  passes  through 
some  deep  valleys^  where  the  mountains  are  composed  of 
granite,  and  their  aurflwo  is  tMnly  wooded  and  gnusy.  Ott 
Stony  Range,  the  most  western  ridge  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, the  soil  is  of  a.red  colour,  rather  rich,  and  bears  trees 
of  uncommon  magnitude. 

VI.  Tiir  LiviTp'nd  Riuigr  am!  thr  Coiitircfitig  Jtidgr. — 
At  the  distance  of  from  GO  to  70  miles  north  of  tne  Monun- 
dilla Range  is  the  l.ivtrpool  Range,  running  cast  and  west. 
This  range  is  of  great  extent,  as  the  lofty  mountaina 
which  enclose  OD  both  sides  the  river-basin  of  the  Mao* 
ning,  which  fonns  the  boundaiy-line  of  the  settled  coun- 
try on  the  north  (32"  S.  Iat.\  arc  to  be  considered  as  its 
ea.stcrn  prolongation.  On  the  west  it  appears  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Warrabungle  or  Arbuiliuot  Range,  which 
near  14!*"  K.  long,  runs  nearly  south  and  north.  It  ap- 
peal's from  this  that  the  liverpool  Range  extends  upwards 
of  180  miles.  This  range  is  imperfectly  known,  except 
where  it  constitutes  the  southern  border  of  Liverpool 
Flaioa.  between  UO*  and  15 1"  E.  long.  In  these  parts  its 
southern  slope  rises  with  a  preci])ituii8  acclivity,  and  in 
some  places  nearly  perpendicularly  above  the  plains  which 
he  south  of  it.  Its  elevation  is  ajjparently  very  eonsider- 
alile,  probably  1500  or  'JlKHt  feet  above  the  base.    It  ap- 

tienrs  like  a  huge  wall  with  nunu  rnns  notches  in  it,  formed 
>y  the  short,  but  deep  ravines,  i  ,  :  u  h  it  is  indented,  and 
from  which  numerous  toirents  descend,  which  feed  several 
perpetual  streoma.  Where  the  dope  ia  not  too  rapid,  it  ia 
thinly  wooded.  On  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  ascent 
only  two  places  have  been  found  at  wnieh  it  can  be  tra- 
versed with  easv':  the  western,  known  hy  the  name  of  Pan - 
<loni  Pns.«,  is  near  150"  E.  long.;  and  the  ea>U'rn,  called 
by  the  natives  Heeknadiiey,  occui-s  west  of  151"  E.  long. 
\Vhen  the  summit  of  the  passes  is  attained,  a  short  descent 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  Liverpool  Plains.  This  evidently 
ahowa  tiiat  tliia  range  ia  only  the  maiginal  range  of  an 
elevated  table-land,  and  this  is  also  proved  by  its  incon- 
siderable width,  the  eminences  which  overtop  I.ivcrj>ool 
Plains  ociupying  only  a  narrow  space,  perhajis  nowhere 
more  than  8  ur  10  niilis  in  breadth. 

The  Ijverpool  Range  is  connected  with  the  Monundilla 
Mountains  by  what  may  be  called  the  (.'onnccting  Ridge. 
This  ridce  lies  between  SS'lC and  34° 20'  S.  lat.  It  be^na 
Ott  the  Monundilla  Chain,  near  160*  20'  £.  long.,  and  runs 
north-west  until  it  attains  149*  20'  E.  long.,  when  it  turns 
north-riorth-east,  and  in  that  direction  meets  the  Uverpool 
Range  some  miles  e:ist  of  Pandora  Pass.  It  divides  the 
affluents  ol'  Goulhiirn  River,  a  triliutary  of  Hunter  River, 
which  lalU  into  the  Pacific,  from  those  of  tlie  Cudgegong 
and  Talbragar,  which  fall  into  the  Macquarie.  ^\.s  far  as 
this  range  is  known,  it  docs  not  appear  to  rise  to  any  con- 
sidenble  elevation.  In  some  parts  it  is  overtopped  by 
nielcy  bills  incloding  short  valleys;  wliilst  at  olhefS  it 
extends  as  a  broad-backed  swell  with  very  gentle  ao- 
clivities,  and  again  it  sinks  down  nearly  to  the  level  of  the 
adjacent  country.  In  some  of  the  la^f-mentioned  tracts 
the  surface  is  so  level,  that  the  watershed  is  covered  with 
extensive  swamps.  A  considerable  portion  of  this  ridge 
is  without  trees,  overgrown  with  bushes  and  gra&sy;  but 
on  the  risine  grounds  are  forests,  composed  mostly  of 
apido4N«)^  ttonhbork.  atringy-bark,  and  box.  there  are 
some  traots  where  water  irscarce.but  in  general  this  ridge 

is  sufficiently  watered,  and  settlements  have  of  late  years 
Rjiread  over  its  bases  and  acclivities.  It  is  across  thib 
ridge  that  the  most  I'asy  conimunicatinn  could  be  efl'ected 
between  tlie  interior  oi'  New  South  Wales  and  the  coaai, 
as  it  IS  the  liighest  ground  over  which  the  traveller  has  to 

Cwhen  he  goes  from  the  coast  along  the  Hunter  and 
Ibum  Rivers  into  the  plains  drained  mrtlie  Iheqnarie; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  commercial  capital  of  this 
part  of  the  colony  will  be  transplantei  to  the  moulb  of  thr 
Hunter  River,  though  the  haii;our  Ol  NeweoaQe  CMiaOt 
be  Compared  to  that  of  Sydney. 

VII.  The  country  bfttrem  'thr  Blw  M  unlains  and  the 
Faciflc. — ^The  Une  oif  coast  between  the  mouths  of  Shoal- 
haven River  (north  of  S.  lat.)  and  Hunter  River  (north 
of  SBP)  presents  n  itoge  fif  boM  pttMudicMlcr  oliA  of 
stnditone,  lying  in  heriMtthil  afttta.  Thne  oliiii  hotmcr 
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are  in  many  place*  interrupted  by  sandy  beaches,  behind 
which  the  country  is  low  and  flat,  the  tiigh  land  retiring 
to  a  consider&ble  distance.  The  spaces  now  occupied  by 
aandy  beaches  appear  at  no  veiy  remote  period  to  have 
fimiied  the  entraneet  of  bijpo  ud  arms  of  the  sea.  In 
tOMBj  placet  ihtf  an  ev«a  mm  ao  partially  filled  up,  that 
there  rtill  enst  extenrire  ntt-water  la^ooni,  separated 
from  the  ocean  only  by  a  bank  of  sand,  tluoai^  wlueh  the 
sea  yet  occasional!}'  fom's  a  pa-ssage. 

An  elevated  couniiy  Hrs  north  ot'thebanksofShoaJhavcn 
River,  where  it  runs  iVotn  weiit  to  east.  It  is  formed  by  a 
remarkable  range  of  high  land,  which  traverses  the  whole 
coantiy  between  the  Blue  Mountains  and  the  aea,  beingr 
oonneeted  with  the  former  at  the  ■ooroe  of  the  Nattai 
Riwr,  where  the  summit  of  Mount  Jellore  rises.  From  this 
aimmit  it  extends  south-east  to  the  very  shores  of  the  sea, 
between  Kiama  Head  and  the  mouth  of  tlif  Slioallmvi-n 
River.  Thn  highest  part  is  known  as  the  Mittagong 
Range.  The  more  elevated  portion  of  this  tract,  which 
conaLsts  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  is  almost  entirely  barren, 
and  only  covered  with  shrubs.  Its  southern  slope  is  fitr^ 
rowed  by  deep  ravines,  which  are  hardly  accessible  except 
from  the  Shoalhaven  River,  into  which  they  open,  and  on 
their  declivities  are  only  small  tracts  fit  for  cultivation,  but 
the  soil  is  poor.  North  of  this  unprofitable  waste  and 
alon^  the  sua  -hore  is  a  lolly  ran^e  of  trap-rocks,  called 
Illawarra,  possessing  a  very  rich  soil,  which  in  its  natural 
state  is  buried  under  matted  creepers,  fem-treei,  cedar, 
cabbage-trees^  and  a  luxuriant  tropical  v«Ectation,nouriahed 
both  by  ■treami  fHm  the  lofty  ranee  ana  the  moiat  breetet 
of  the  sea.  The  extent  of  cultivable  ground  is  small,  but 
it  yields  most  abundantly  all  kinds  of  grain  and  other 
vegetables.  The  forests  constitute  the  riches  of  thi^  settlcre 
in  this  tract,  as  the  trees  are  high  and  make  excellent  tim- 
ber, especially  a  kind  of  cedar,  of  which  a  prcat  number  of 
boards  go  to  Sydner,  though  the  transport  is  very  expensive, 
as  the  country  at  the  back  of  the  Illawarra  Range  is  covered 
with  o&ets  from  the  Mittagong  Ranoef  which,  1^  their 
deep  ravines,  cause  <p^eat  obstacles  to  tne  transport  of  any 
heavy  ailicle. 

From  the  ravines  of  the  Miltagonp  Range  the  country 
as  we  proceed  noithwaid  opens  gradually  into  a  kind  of 
plain,  the  best  podiun  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  oL 
the  Cow  Pastures,  which  name  is  derived  from  a  herd  of 
wild  cattle  which  were  found  pasturing  on  them  when  they 
were  discovered.  The  inrfiwe  of  this  plain,  which  contains 
upwards  of  IQO^DOO  aeres,  consists  chiefly  of  undulating 
tliinly-wooded  WIls,  covered  with  a  sward  of  fine  dry  native 
pasture,  with  alluvial  tracts  along  the  mar^rin  of  the  rivers 
of  the  most  fertile  description,  producing  wheat  equalling 
in  quality  and  quantity  the  best  in  England.  Some  tracts 
adjoining  the  river  Nepean,  which  drains  thia  plain,  were 
onginally  dear  of  timber ;  and  as  thev  are  intaneeted  with 
poods  havinc  no  readf  outlet  for  their  waters,  they  are 
always  considerably  flooded  after  a  heavy  fall  of  rain,  and 
consequently  make  excellent  meadows.  Cattle  abound  " 
on  this  plain,  arid  also  sheep:  the  wool  is  considered  the 
best  in  the  colony.  In  the  middle  of  the  Cow  Pa.s- 
tares  is  the  Razor-back  Range,  an  isolated  mass,  which 
extends  about  8  miles  in  a  general  direction  between  WMt> 
north-west  and  east-aouth-east :  it  is  very  level  on  acNM 
parts  of  its  summit,  and  so  very  namnr  in  othaia,  whBa  tba 
sides  also  are  steep,  that  the  name  it  haaobtainad  ia  vaij 

appropriate  and  descriptive. 

The  Cow  Pastures  extend  over  the  northern  districts  of  ; 
the  county  of  Camden,  and  the  countnes  contiguous  to 
them  on  the  ea;,t  and  north  contain  the  best  portion  of 
Cumberland.  In  the  Ust-mentioned  countv  the  sandstone 
ridge  along  the  sea  extends  only  a  few  miles  inland  south 
of  Mtany  Bay :  but  between  Biotany  Bay  and  Port  Jack- 
son It  reaches  the  vicinity  of  Paramatta  and  Liverpool. 
The  land  immediately  borderinp  upon  the  coast  is  of  a 
light,  Imrren,  sandy  nature,  and,  in  Us  natural  state,  thinly 
besprinkled  with  stunted  bushes.  The  crops  it  yields  are  I 
so  scanty,  that  it  would  not  be  cultivated  were  it  not  for  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital  of  the  colony.  At  a  distance  of 
from  10  to  10  miles  inland  the  countiy  is  somewhat  better, 
•ad  thickly  covered  with  evergreen  fbrest4imber  and 
underwood  ;  but  the  clayey  soil  is  of  indifferent  oualitv, 
and  the  labour  requireil  for  clearing  it  has  been  an  obstacle 
to  settlements.  Beyoml  this  eoiiuiiences  the  fertile  portion 
of  the  couatjy,  a  plain  extending  tiom  south  to  north  about 
40miles,fipomAi^onthesouth  to  Windsor  on  the  north. 


with  an  average  width  of  about  '^O  milts,  so  that  it  is  nearly 
equal  in  extent  to  Surrey.  The  suriact  of  this  extensive 
tract  is  gently  undulating,  and  rises  only  in  a  few  places  to 
moderate  and  isolated  hills  with  a  gentle  acclivity.  The 
soil  in  general  is  very  good,  consisting  of  decompoMd  trap* 
A  large  portion  of  it  ia  under  cufiivalion,  whieh  even 
exten^  over  the  declivities  of  the  hills.  Prospect  HOI. 
which  is  the  most  conspicuous  eminence  in  the  countrj',  is 
euUivated  to  the  summit.  Nearly  the  whole  tract  could 
be  cultivated,  but  it  remains  for  the  most  part  occupied 
bv  the  original  wood.  It  is  however  very  generally  en- 
closed by  substantial  fencing,  and  affords  goml  pasture  for 
cattle.  The  rich  red  soil,  duived  from  the  sutoacent  tr^ 
rock,  prodnees  crops  as  abumhntly  now  as  when  it  was 
first  tilled,  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago.  The  soutljiera 
districts  are  stated  to  have  the  richest  soil,  but  water  is 
scarce,  and  where  it  i>.  found  the  siirfaec-water  possesses 
a  saltness,  which  renders  it  at  some  seasons  unfit  for 
use.  This  tract  and  those  adjacent  to  it  are  in  eeneral 
deficient  in  water,  as  only  a  few  springs  are  found;  but 
there  are  a  number  of  gulliea,  worn  out  by  the  rains,  in 
which  deep  holes  have  beeit  exeavated,  at  inegular  inter- 
vals, by  the  oeeasional  torrents  whieh  poor  through  them, 

where  wafer  is  generally  found  for  a  considerable  portion 
and  sometimes  the  whole  ul  tlie  }erir.  This  water  is  ol'tec 
brackish,  and  has  a  nau>ei;  s  a  1 1 1  taste  ;  but  in  the  fresh- 
water holes  it  is  good,  and  much  relished  by  the  cattle. 
There  seems  to  be  a  considerable  portion  of  sahne  matter 
in  most  of  Uie  lands  of  this  tract,  as  it  is  often  seen  in  dqr 
weather  lying  like  hoar>thMt  upon  the  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  ponds. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  are  alluvial  lands, 
which  exhibit  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fertility,  having 
jielded  one  crop  of  wheat  and  one  crop  of  niaizc  in  each 
year  for  more  than  30  years.  These  lands  however  are 
exposed  to  occasional  terrible  floods,  which  take  place 
not  at  certain  periods,  but  irregularly,  often  after  a  lapse 
of  many  years,  and  sometimes  when  the  crops  are  still  on 
the  ground.  These  excessive  floods  originate  inOic  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  rivers  and  of  the  climate.  The  rivers  of 
this  portion  of  Australia  do  not  nui,  as  in  most  other  coun- 
tries, in  bottoms,  but  wir.d  in  a  tortuous  course  between 
high  grassy  banks  covered  with  heavy  timber  and  brush- 
wood. Tnese  banks  are  very  precipitous,  risuig  in  most 
placee  perpendicularly^  to  100  and  even  2U0  feet  above  the 
common  level  of  the  river.  There  are  only  a  tew  places 
at  which  it  is  possible  to  get  from  the  top  of  these 
banks  to  the  bed  in  which  the  river  flows.  When  by 
heavy  rains  of  long  continuance  a  volume  of  water  larger 
than  usual  falls  on  the  hilly  surface  of  tiie  country  in 
which  the  upper  branches  of  the  Hawkesbuiy  have  their 
origin,  the  waters  are  not  quickly  imbibed  by  the  soil, 
which  consists  of  indurated  clay.  They  therefore  sweep 
down  the  deep  ravines,  with  which  the  country  is  fur- 
rowed, with  resistless  force,  and  accumulating  in  the 
bed  of  the  river,  they  make  it  swell  with  inconceivable 
rapidity.  Its  tortuous  course,  and  the  lailen  trees  which 
are  in  some  parts  very  numerous,  especially  w  here  it  forces 
its  way  through  narrow  chasms,  check  the  flow  of  the 
waters  towards  the  sea,  whUo  the  MMiow  channels  and 
high  banks  keep  them  Ihni  apireading  out,  until,  overtoil 
ping  these  banks,  the  waters  sweep  over  the  adjacent 
country.  Thus  it  may  be  conceived,  how  it  happens  that 
the  Hawkesbury  soinetiuies  in  a  lew  hours  rises  above  its 
elevated  banks.  In  180G  it  rose  00  feet  perpendicular 
above  its  ordinary  level,  and  caused  great  detkOlatioD  on 
the  alluvial  grounds  eontigaotts  to  ita  miiIgi.  In  1817  H 
rose  nearly  as  high. 

.  The  country  lying  between  FMt  Jadcson  and  Btelcen 

Bay,  and  extending  from  the  sea  to  a  line  drawn  from  Pa 
ramatta  to  Windsor,  is  one  of  the  most  desolate  of  those 
districts  \s hi rh  lie  contiguous  to  the  Paeilic.  Its  siirtaic 
is  an  undulating  ground,  broken  b}  a  succession  of  deep 
ravines,  and  its  soil  is  exclusively  composed  of  barren  sand- 
stone rocks,  over  which  only  stunted  trees  are  thinly 
spread.  These  forests  are  composed  of.  Banktiee  and  grass 
trees  (nn<Aof4aa),  winch  aie  usually  found  in  sandy 
soil  where  nothing  else  can  vegetate,  and  these  trees 
always  suggest  the  idea  of  hopeless  sterility.  This  tract  is 
quite  uninhabited,  and  uninhaliitable,  even  for  the  abori- 
gines. It  is  about  25  miles  long  and  15  wide.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  north-west  and  north  by  the  Hawkesbury, 
which  ilowB  Ime  in  »  vciy  deep  valngr  between  roehs, 
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which  rin  to  OOOfeel,  and      Marly  penwndienlar;  mt 

ume  places  they  overhang  Uie  river.  Iti  tlm  deep  chasm 
the  river  flows  slowly,  is  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  aifurds 
access  by  boat^  atid  Mmall  vewels  to  the  httle  sheltered 
J'arms  which  are  found  on  its  banks ;  for  there  arc  some 
small  patches  of  alluvial  soil,  which  occur  altiMiiately  un 
eiteh  bank,  ud  comprise  farms  of  from  thirty  to  a  hundred 


Hm  eouHliy  north  of  the  j^dkMboiy,  «•  te  w  H  is 
dnined  by  tonwrts  which  join  that  ihrer,  it  as  faairan  as 

that  south  of  it,  but  llthcr  more  mountainom,  and  some  of 
the  hills  rise  to  a  connderable  elevation.  It  is  composed 
of  sandstone,  and  i.i  only  jiartiaJly  covLTed  with  vegetation, 
except  a  few  isolated  heights,  which  generally  consist  of 
tiap-ioek,  and  are  oovend  wlUi  ft  totaaU  j  food  aoS  and 
TOT  heavy  timber. 

Vm.  Auin  of  ih»  HmOtr  BuMr^lbm  barin  ia  the 
largest  which  has  up  to  this  period  been  diaeorered  in  the 
countries  of  Australia  bordering  on  the  Pacific.  It  extends 
from  the  sea  westward  to  the  Connectin|r  Ridge,  adistaiu  o 
of  about  140  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Its  average  width 
certainly  does  not  Tail  short  of  liO  miles.  This  gives  an 
area  of  8400  square  miles,  or  an  extent  of  countir  equal  to 
Wales  with  the  addition  of  MoUMNlQidme.  This  laree 
tiaet  aeama  to  eontain  »  grealer  pvoportHm  of  available 
land  Htm  any  o<her  portion  of  New  South  Wales  of  equal 
extent,  some  portions  of  Australia  Felix  perhaps  excepted. 
The  whole  basin  may  be  divided  into  two  jiortions.  The 
eastern  or  lower  basin,  or  that  which  lies  east  of  150°  40' 
E.  long.,  is  drained  by  the  Hunter  River  and  several  larfre 
affluents ;  and  the  western  or  hijjher  basin,  west  of  150"  40' 
£.  long.,  by  the  Goulbnm,  a  tnbutaiy  of  the  Hunter  and 
ita  numerous  feeders. 

The  lower  basin  of  the  nvar  aoMiita  of  two  inclined 

ems,  sloping  towards  the  banks  of  the  river,  of  which 
ton  the  northern  side  is  the  more  extensive,  measuring 
about  40  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  IJverpool 
Range,  whilst  tlie  southern  is  hardly  halt"  as  wide.  The 
Hunter  resembles  the  rivers  of  Europe  more  tlian  the  other 
rivers  in  the  eastern  districts  of  New  South  Wales,  as  it 
flowB  partly  through  a  bottom  which  eontaina  extensive 
traotaofalliiviallaad.  The  largest  of  tfMwaUuvialtraets 
however  do  not,  as  in  Europe,  occur  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  but  at  places  where  the  river  is  joined  by  some 
of  its  larger  tributaries.  Thus  Wallis  Plains  are  found 
where  the  river  receives  the  William  ami  Paterson  Rivers  ; 
the  Patrick  Plums,  where  it  is  joined  from  the  south  by 
the  Wollombi,  and  Irom  the  north  by  the  Fall  River;  and 
Twickenham  Meadows  or  Plains  at  it.s  confluence  with  the 
Goulbum.  The  two  lait»nientioned  alluvial  pbdaa  are  of 
connderable  extent,  Twidrenham  Meadowa  measuring 

12  miles  and  upwards  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  with  a 
width  varyinir  irom  half  a  mile  to  a  niile  and  a  half.  Some 
of  the  alluvial  plnijis  in  their  natural  state  were  heavily 
timbered,  and  required  much  labour  to  bring  them  into 
cultivation ;  whilst  others,  as  Twickenham  Meadows, 
were  scattered  over  with  trees,  singly  or  in  irregular 
elomps,  and  reouirod  very  litUe  preparatory  labour.  All 
these  alluviums  however  are  of  amaang  intiUbft  produc- 
ing heavy  crops  of  wheat,  maize,  and  whatever  else  n  sown 
upon  them. 

The  higher  grounds  rise  into  high  hills  only  where  they 
approach  the  outer  edt:c  s  of  the  basin.  The  surface  at  all 
other  places  is  only  undulating,  and  at  some  nearly  level, 
to  a  distance  of  about  12  miles  on  the  south,  and  on  the 
north  more  than  20  miles  firom  the  river.  In  the  vidni^ 
of  the  seaHMWst  the  soil  of  ttMoa  lughar  grounds  is  faanen, 
and  only  covered  with  atnntad  tiaea,  holm  this  tract  exten- 
sive coal-measures  are  found,  fWim  wlueh  the  whole  colony 
is  supplied  with  coal,  and  which  have  greatly  increased  in 
value  ance  steam-navigation  has  been  intrmluced.  At  a 
distance  of  about  12  or  15  mile.s  from  the  sea  the  soil  im- 
proves. The  more  elevated  parts  have  a  soil  of  inferior 
quality,  but  the  depressions  between  them  are  cmgrown 
with  uick  underwood,  and  tolerably  fertila,  inaone  places 
of  ooosidefable  fertilibr.  Froeeedmg  atOI  llirtfaer,the  rising 
grounds  are  what  is  called  open  for^-land,  thinly  sprinkled 
with  large  trees,  among  which  line  hert>age  grows,  which 
generally  aff'onls  excellent  pasture  for  sheep.  As  the 
alluvial  tracts  do  not  constitute  a  great  proportion  of  the 
available  land,  they  are  only  cultivated  to  maintain  the 
large  sheep-farms  wliich  have  spread  over  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  lower  basitt  of  Ami  liwr  b  mnr  pim  of' 
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tiaanadnilatingcaantiytiia  aoil  presents  vfhat  is  eaUed  • 

'  ploughing-ground,'  where  the  surface  appeam  to  have 
undergone  ploughing,  it  being  furrowed  witn  a  regularity 
which  astonishes  the  observer.  Such  tracts,  which  are  nu- 
merous in  many  districts  of  the  colony,  have  a  good  soil, 
either  of  a  red  or  very  dark  colour,  and  it  is  thought  that 
they  could  b«  cultivated  with  great  advantage.  Along 
the  rivers  wliich  join  the  Hunter  from  the  north  and  south 
are  also  bottooM.  biU  of  l«aa  cxtantt  thoQ|^  not  of  l«ai  fier- 
tility,  and  the  a^aeent  rishig  noimds  amnd  pistures  for 

sheep,  which  are  rather  better  man  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  principal  river.  The  rivers  flowing  from  the  Liverpool 
Itange  have  w liter  all  the  year  round,  but  those  coming 
from  the  south  dry  partly  up  in  the  dry  season,  so  that  only 
pools  are  louiid  in  the  beds  of  the  rivers.  The  alluvial 
tracts  along  the  northern  aiBuenta  extend  to  the  veiy  base 
of  the  Liverpool  Range. 

The  upper  basin  of  the  Hunter,  or  that  which  is  drained 
by  the  Goulbum,  one  of  the  greatest  branches  of  the  Hun- 
ter, extends  west  ward  tothe  t/onnecting  Ridge.  From  the 
lower  basin  it  is  si  jiaricted  by  a  ridge  of  high  hills,  or  ratiier 
inovintains,  whicli  sej)arate  tiie  ujux-r  course  of  the  Hunter, 
where  it  runs  from  north-east  to  south-west,  from  that  of  the 
Biaxland,  an  afflnontof  the  Goulbum.  This  range  appeara 
to  be  higher  than  aiqr  other  of  those  traveiaing  this  basin. 
Hie  Ooubum,  nmning  hom  west  to  east,  divides  the  upper 
baun  into  two  unequal  sections,  its  course  being  much 
nearer  to'  the  Monundilla  Range  than  to  the  Liverpool 
Range,  which  two  chains  of  mountains  encKise  the  basin  on 
the  south  and  north.  That  portion  ot  the  basin  which  lies 
south  of  ihe  Goulbuni  is  mountainous,  being  filled  up  with 
numerous  oti'sets  from  the  Monundilla  Range,  which  are  of 
moderate  elevation,  but  steep,  and  exhibit  that  character  of 
sterility  which  btkmga  to  the  aandsttme  rocka  of  the  Blue 
Moantadna.  Bven  the  Inlty  traet  wldeh  ririrta  the  banks  of 
the  river  on  the  northern  side  is  to  be  considertfd  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  Blue  Mountains,  as  it  i.s  mostly  covered  w  ilh  hills 
composed  of  sandstone,  and  nearly  destitute  of  vegelatioti, 
except  some  stunted  trees.  This  tract  however  occupies 
only  a  narrow  space,  extending  hardly  more  than  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Gouloum.  Between  this 
hUly  and  sterile  tcaet  on  the  south  and  the  Liverpool  Range 
on  the  north  Uee  a  plain,  which  extends  nearly  30  mifis 
from  south  to  north,  and  about  40  miles  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  lar  from  being  level,  as  it  is  traversed  from  noith  to 
south  by  numerous  .swelling  grounds,  which  rise  from  2iKJ 
to  400  teet  above  the  level  of  the  rivers  winch  ran  betwerti 
them.  The  more  elevated  partfioftbesesweliing grounds  are 
thinly  clothed  with  timber-trees  wiUlont«ad««Ood,  whikt 
their  gentle  dedivitiea  praoentlowgMMgrUll8{  and  at  their 
base  are  open  levels  of  moderate  extent,  qmte  flree  ftom 
trees  or  bushes,  but  producing  fine  herbage.  The  soil  of 
the  levels  is  alluvial,  fertile,  and  retentive  of  moisture, 
whilst  that  of  the  grassy  downs,  especially  towards  the 
south,  is  a  rich  loam,  well  adapted  for  the  formation  of  arti- 
ficial meadowa  for  sheep,  or  for  cultivating  wheat  and  other 
grain.  The  broad  backs  of  the  sweiring  grounds  aJSord 
excellent  paatan  fiir  ahoap.  Towards  the  Liverpool  Range 
thaooontiy  —rnnaa  a  mora  uneven  awfiMO.  hut  is  equally 
fertile.  In  the  interior  of  the  plain  are  some  rocky  tracts, 
but  they  are  of  small  extent.  In  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  numerous  sheep-farms  have  been  established  m  this 
plain,  and  they  are  rapidly  incre;u^ing  in  number. 

The  country  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  HunterRivcr  to  Farquhar  Inlet,  the 
Mtnary  of  the  Manning  River,  maybe  considered  as  belong- 
ing to  the  basin  of  the  Hunter.  The  shore  of  this  tract  is 
low  and  sandy  from  the  nxnith  of  the  Hunter  to  Port  Ste- 
phens, but  on  the  peninsula  separating  this  port  from  the 
sea  is  a  series  of  sandhills  of  moderate  elevation.  A  simi- 
lar row  of  sandhills  occupies  the  narruw  strip  of  land  which 
l  uns  from  Port  Stephens  to  Sugarloal  Point,  and  sepanitcs 
some  lagoons  from  the  sea.  Sugarloaf  Point  is  formed  by 
a  sandy  hill  of  a  conic  form,  rinig  to  a  considerable  ele- 
vation. The  sandhilto  oontinne  north  from  this  cape  to 
some  distanee  beyond  Cape  Bavflw.  and  here  too  are  large 
lagoons  at  the  back  of  the  sandhills.  A  few  miles  north 
of  (^ape  Hawkc  the  shores  begin  to  be  high  and  rocky,  and 
continue  thus  to  Farquhar  Inlet.  Some  of  the  lagoons  are 
connected  with  the  sea,  but  they  are  too  shallow  to  admit 
even  small  vessels,  and  that  is  the  reason  whj  the  country 
at  the  back  of  them  was  neglected  for  some  time,  and  con 
iidind  •  ataiila  naproitibw  waste.  But  since  the  Austin. 
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llan  Agricultural  Company  Has  acquired  the  property  of  this 
Gountiyt  it  ban  been  aiiccrtained  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  if  not  much  inferior  to  the  country  situated  in  the 
northefn  portioD  of  Hunter  Baain,  the  bottonu  of  the  rivers 
being  anuvial,  aiid  the  lughor  grounds,  which  riae  only  to 
the  elevation  of  moderate  hiUs,  being  clothed  with  thin 
forests  and  affording  tolerable  pasture  for  sheep.  The 
most  southern  portion  however  between  Port  Stephen*  and 
the  Hunter  is  a  low  tract,  covered  with  sand,  and  a  useless 
waste.  Port  Stephens  is  a  bar-hai  l>ovtr,  so  that  small  vessels 
only  can  enter  it:  those  of  larger  description  are  compelled 
to  anchor  outaide. 

IX.  CfUMirut  eoatig¥0¥9  to  the  wufern  bate  the  Blue 
Mbtmtonw.— Though  ill  the  countries  lying  on  um  west  of 
the  mountain -ranj^e  are  included  within  the  Dounds  of  loca- 
tion, we  are  very  imperfectly  acquainted  witli  the  fea- 
tures and  productive  powen-  ut  a  considerable  part  of 
them.  The  most  southern  distncts,  or  tliose  which  con- 
stitute the  counties  of  King  and  Geor^iana,  arc  almost 
entirely  unknown,  as  no  satisiactory  account  has  been 
published  respecting  them.  Mi.  Hennct,  who  traversed 
m  portum  of  than  m  his '  WandexinA'  limits  his  iian»- 
tive  to  a  tnw  obserratioas,  ftom  wmch  we  leam  that 
those  «listricts  ^^llic!l  lie  between  the  road  Icadinfj  from 
Sydney  to  Bathuisl  and  the  banks  of  llie  river  Abercrombv 
consist  mostly  ol  swainj)y  tract.N  which  are  very  little  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  a^ri<  ulture  or  as  pasture-grounds. 
JJut  south  of  thehverhefoui  !  1:  a  (  ountry  mostiv  traversed 
by  low  ridges,  thinly  wooded,  and  at  some  plaeea  more 
level  tracts,  affording  good  pasture  ibr  ■heap*  being  what 
ia  called  open  forests. 

The  country  north  of  34*  15'  S.  lat.  is  much  better 
!;no\vn.  A  very  hillv  and  broken  tract,  connretcd  on  the 
east  with  tlte  Hlue  Nfountaius,  stretches  westward  on  both 
sides  of  Belubula  River.  It  tontams  sovenil  Mimniits,  wliicli 
rise  to  the  elevation  of  mountains,  among  which  the  most 
elevated  is  Mount  Lachlan,  w  hich  probably  attains  3000  It. 
above  the  seai^evel.  This  tract  at  its  western  extremity 
(near  149*  E.  long.)  ia  ooooeeted  with  a  lofty  range  of 
mountains,  which  runs  nearly  south  and  north  from 
to  .33"  30*  S.  lat.,  and  separates  the  affluents  of  (he  Mac- 
quarie  Kiver  iVum  those  whicli  run  westward  into  tlie 
Lachlan  or  Calare.  Though  comparatively  narrow,  it  rises 
in  some  places  to  a  great  elevation.  The  highest  of  its 
summits,  Conabolas,  which  is  not  far  ftxHn  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, attains  4461  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and  is  higher 
than  tne  most  elevated  pinnacle  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
The  Coutombals,  which  are  not  ftr  from  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  rangf,  art^  also  very  elevated,  and  visible  to 
a  sjreat  distance.  Their  elevation  ha-s  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. Between  the  southern  portion  oi  this  wi  stem  range 
and  the  Blue  Mountains  are  the  Plains  of  Bathurst,  which 
are  fcwdve  miles  in  length  and  about  Ave  in  width.  They 
are,  more  pioperiy  speaking,  downs,  not  unlike  the  South 
DownanoarBn^lton,  presenting  on  their  sorflwe  ewislder- 
ablc  undulations.  Tlie  highest  parts  of  these  elevations  or 
knolls  are  generally  covered  with  deep  quagmires  or  bogs, 
hut  otherwise  these  dowii.s  have  a  dry  soil,  and  being  en- 
tirely destitute  of  wood,  and  producing  diflerent  kinds  of 
nutritive  grass,  they  aflbni  excellent  sheep-walks,  but  tliere 
are  also  tracts  fit  for  cattle ;  the  cheese  and  iMitter  made 
here  are  in  great  request  at  Sydney.  The  Plainaof  Bathnnft 
■m  man  tuia  200O  feet  above  the  se*-level. 

"nie  remainder  of  this  refpon.  extending  northward  on 
both  sides  of  the  Macquarie  River,  and  north-eastward 
over  the  countries  lyint;  on  tha  banks  of  the  Cuds^egong  to 
the  base  of  the  Connet  tin";  KidLre,  cxhibit.s  great  varieties 
in  its  surface,  soil,  and  productive  powers.  In  general  it 
may  be  said  that  the  surfiace  is  undulating,  though  the 
tracts  whi^  are  farthest  from  the  banks  of  tlie  riven 
generally  rise  into  hills,  which  in  some  plaoM  an  rather 
nigh.  There  occur  alao  levels,  but  they  are  usually  of 
small  extent ;  and  some  of  them  are  swamnv,  at  least 
during  the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  The  hiifs  in  many 
places  are  rocky,  and  only  overgrown  with  stunted  trees, 
whilst  in  others  they  aie  covered  witli  graas,  and  well 
though  not  thickly  timbered.  Between  them  are  some 
narrow  valleys,  produe:  Umodttlt  pasture  for  cattle. 
At  a  few  puoBs  the  undulating  eounby  is  destitute  of 
water,  but  these  tiaeta  are  not  great  extent.  Many  of 
the  small  streams  which  drain  this  countiy  are  dry  in  sum- 
mer, but  well  filled  after  rains.  The  larger  ones  have 
•ltmqi»watcr,tiimi|^itiaBnidiiwlne«dafUr  joagdroag^ita. 


which  are  frequeni  in  this  region.  A  great  portion  of  thia 
tract  appears  to  be  well  adapted  for  sheep,  and  this  is 
proved  by  the  increasing  numoer  of  sheep-farms  which  are 
spreading  over  it  in  all  diiedioni.  It  osea  not  seem  that 
there  is  much  land  fit  ibr  ealtivatinf  wheat  or  ottier  grains : 
very  little  at  least  has  till  now  been  grown,  except  in  Wel> 
lington  Valley,  an  extremely  fertile  tract  of  alluvial  land, 
watered  by  the  River  Ht  11,  one  of  the  principal  tnhntanes 
of  the  Macquarie.  It  lie.s  ea.sl  of  the  nigh  summits  ot  the 
Coutombals,  and  is  six  miles  in  length,  and  more  than  a 
mile  across  where  it  is  widest.  In  thU  valley  are  some 
very  remarkable  cavoi»  in  widdl  flMiil  mmina  of  Mlillllla 
have  been  found. 

At  thediitanoe  of  aboutSSmilea  ftom  the  laan  on  which 
the  summits  of  Canobolas  and  Coutombals  stand,  is  another 
range  of  hcightji.  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  it,  along 
148"  E.  lontr.  Its  so'.ithern  po'ilion  is  called  Croker 
Range,  and  its  northern  Hervey  Range.  This  range  Ima 
only  been  traversed  at  two  or  three  points  by  travellers,  and 
is  very  imperfectly  known.  Cya  its  western  dedivity  are 
the  sources  of  Bogan  River,  one  of  the  dittenia  of  tlic 
Sarlinjif.  The  oounlijr  lyin^  east  of  this  range  appeaub 
Ikr  as  IS  known,  to  have  an  irregular  hilly  sinface,  drained 
by  numerous  watercourses  running  northwards  into  the 
Macquarie,  orsouthward  into  tlie  i^chlan,but  many  of  them 
are  dry  in  times  of  drought,  or  contain  only  stagnant  water 
in  the  deepest  depressions  ot"  their  beds.  Some  sheep-famis 
have  of  late  yean  been  established  in  this  hilly  tract, 
and  the  raoga  westof  tliem  is  at  present  the  lartbest  noint 
to  which  the  leldemeDtaof  the  wmtes  h«ve  eztendea.  On 
the  west  of  Croker  and  Hervey  Rang^  begin  the  great 
desolate  steppes  which  extend  between  the  Darling  and 
Lachlan  rivers. 

X.  Cinintrii'i  along  the  Pact^c  from  32^  to  'ZG"  S.  lat., 
or  from  the  mouth  of  Manning  River  to  Double  Island  Point. 
The  Coast  Range,  or  the  hiuit  land  separating  the  rivers 
faUing  into  the  Pacific  from  uioee  running  westward  into  the 
great  plaina  of  the  intenor,  ia  pcobalwir  in  most  placee 
about  100  miles  or  somewhat  leas  distant  from  the  sea,  but 
as  it  has  only  been  minutely  examined  at  two  or  three  places, 
it  remains  uncertain  if  that  ranee  always  runs  parallel  to 
tlie  coast,  or  in  some  places  retreats  farther  from  it.  The 
coast-line  of  this  tract,  extending  about  4t*)  miles,  is  mostly 
low  and  aandy,  being  broken  only  at  intervals  by  rocky 
points.  But  in  some  parts,  especially  north  of  Tnal  Bay 
(30°  W  S.  lat.)  andaottth  of  the  mouth  of  Clarence  River,  are 
tracts  of  coaatnwny  miles  in  length,  where  it  ia  roelqr  nod 
rises  to  a  conriderable  elevation,  but  even  here  no-inden- 
tations occur  sufficiently  deep  to  fonn  harbours.  The  hai- 
bouns  an  only  found  at  the  mouths  ol  the  numerous 
rivers.  The  country  which  lies  at  the  back  of  tills  coast 
is  much  more  mountainous  than  that  portion  of  the 
colony  whichliea  south  of  Manning  River  along  the  Pacific. 
Numooua  nngaa  detach  themselves  from  the  coast- 
range,  and  tiaverae  the  oountir  ita  aeveial  direetioos. 
Their  sides  are  mostly  steep  and  overgrown  with  thick 
forests,  which  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  has  retarded  the 
exploration  of  this  country,  so  that  Itut  larire  Kiver  t  'larencc 
long  remained  unknown,  and  wa-s  only  diseuvered  a  few 
years  ago,  though  some  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
penal  settlements  nea.  •  for  30  years.  There  are  still 
some  tracts  of  considerable  extent  which  are  blanks  nn  our 
mapBi  The  imperfect  account  we  have  obtained  of  theae 
ooontrlea  would  sug^ieat  ^e  idea  that  by  flir  the  greater 
part  of  them  is  occupied  by  elevated  mountain-ridges.  As 
lar  a-"  it  is  known,  the  valh'ys  along  the  rivere  are  only  of 
moderate  extent,  and  occupy  probably  less  than  one-fourth 
of  th«  area.  On  the  ndges  are  several  summits,  which  at- 
tain a  great  elevation.  The  Three  Brothers  (31°  43'),  only 
from  3  to  5  miles  Stum  the  shore,  are  visible  at  a  distance 
of  50  miles  at  seft.  Weet  1^  north  of  them  is  Mount  Set- 
View,  which  is  supposed  to  rise  6000  feet  above  the  aea^torel. 
Farther  to  the  north  are  two  summits,  each  supposed toattain 
more  than  4000  feet.  Mount  Warning,  atKuit  12  miles  from 
the  shore,  near  28"  25'  S.  lat.,  is  considered  by  Himiers  its  the 
hiL:h(  >t  summit  vi.sible  from  the  Paeitie,  and  its  elevation 
is  estimated  by  him  at  3300  feet ;  to  the  west  of  it  is  Mount 
Lindesay,  mingOTOOftctabovethesea.  In  some  parts  the 
high  rocl^  masses  seem  to  cover  an  extenvve  tract  of  coun- 
try contiguous  to  the  Gout  Range,  and  to  be  flmowed  by 
narrow  clefts,  by  which  the  waters  collected  on  the  moun- 
tains find  their  paaaage  to  the  lower  level.  Thia  ia  eape- 
eiaUy  the  MM  with  the  coonliy  Mtt  81' 8.  hit,  whH*  &w 
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MacLeajr  River  nins  for  a  great  distance  m  a  narrow  glea 
whoM  aidas  iim  800  ML  aboro  it»  bedi  and  above  this 
g\tn  itlbriiiitwoMls,(m«296aiidtiMC««rlS0fttthigfa. 

In  Ihe  narrow  valley  of  the  Manning  River,  which  it 
said  to  be  navigable  20  miles  I'roin  iU  mouth,  a  few  settle- 
ments have  bt'eii  formed,  but  at  Port  Mac^uarieand  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hastings  Kiver  the  population  haa  within  a 
ft  w  ve:irs  so  increast!il,  that  this  district,  with  the  adjacent 
valleys  of  the  Manning  and  MacLeay  River  have  been  formed 
into  a  county.  Port  M acquarie  is  a  bar  harbour,  admit- 
tiiig  only  YMNb  of  Uu  tons  boiden,  ud  it  is  danniraas  to 
ento-,  exe«pt  at  fUO  tide,  on  accomit  of  the  rvfrn  eurrmt 
\vhich  sets  the  vessels  ashore  iipon  Uie  shoals  on  tlie 
iiorthtTti  side  of  its  entrance.  Outside  the  bar  i»  good 
anchorage  for  <hips  of  !hi-  Litest  class,  except  when  the 
wind  blows  strong  upon  the  shore.  Within  the  bar  is  secure 
anchorage  for  a  great  number  of  vessels.  Tliis  harbour  is 
formed  by  an  astuaiy,  into  which  two  rivers  fall,  which 
howerer  ai«  dedgn«d  by  one  mmie,  the  Hastings.  About 
the  SBstuaiy  the  country  is  rather  low,  but  dry.  The  banks 
of  the  rivers  however  are  rather  high,  but  nevertheless  sub- 
ject to  sudden  inundation.s.  The  soil  on  the  margin  is 
generally  a  rich  alluvium,  thickly  timbered  with  cedar-trees 
and  matted  with  vine-brushes,  which  renders  the  clearing 
of  the  ^und  laborious  and  expensive.  But  the  large  cedar- 
trees  yield  good  timber,  which  is  shipped  to  Sydn^.  The 
hills  sunoiuutuig  the  lower  tmot  am  thinly  wwiaad  and 
aerre  as  aheep-walki.  Tlib  is  tin  moetsoutiSem  district  in 
New  South  Wales  where  the  suffar  cane  hius  bei-n  culti- 
vated with  advantage,  and  where  this  cultivation  is  earned 
on  .'icularly.  Tobacco  is  also  grown  to  some  <'xtent. 
Both  rivers  fallini^  into  Port  Macc,uarie  are  navigable  for 
several  miles  from  their  embouchures. 

North  of  Port  Macquarie  is  the  valley  which  u  drained 
by  the  MacLeay  River,  wliieh  divides  about  12  miles 
from  the  sea  into  two  branches,  enclosing  a  large  island. 
Hie  main  branch  forms  a  harbour,  which  has  a  bar 
across,  having  from  twelve  to  seventeen  feet  water  upon 
it.  This  river  is  stated  to  be  navicable  to  a  tli>1ance  of 
more  than  50  miles  from  the  sea,  when  farther  proijjress  is 
impeded  by  a  fall,  which  occurs  where  the  river  issues  from 
a  narrow  glen,  whose  sides  rise  900  feet  above  its  bed,  as 
already  obaerred.  Below  this  place  the  river  nms  through 
n  wide  talley,  in  which  tliere  are  some  plains  destitute  of 
timber,  and  gently  rising  hills  covered  with  open  forests 
and  grassy  pastures.  Several  settlements  have  been 
m.-ide  in  this  tract,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soiliasneht  that 
it  will  probably  become  a  populous  district. 

Farther  north  is  the  valley  of  the  Clarence  River,  of  the 
existence  of  which  government  was  unacquainted  up  to 
1898,  though  it  had  for  some  time  before  been  visited  by 
woodeutSen,  iriio  obtaiaed  exeellent  cedaMimber  then. 
The  month  of  the  rirer  n  at  Shoal  Bay,  29*  W  8.  lat.  the 
bar  across  its  cntnince  has  twelve  feet  of  water  on  it  at 
high  tides  ;  and  to  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  it  the 
soundinps  vary  between  three  and  five  fathoms,  the  aver- 
age breadth  being  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  so  that  it 
forms  a  spacious  harbour.  The  country  surrounding  the 
lower  pen  of  the  river  is  low  and  covered  with  a  mass  of, 
Inxoriuik  vegetation,  among  wlueh  are  many  treee  of 
gigantic  uze.  At  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  the  sea 
the  country  begins  to  rise  higher,  and  the  river,  being 
dividLil  Mifu  two  arm.<*,  encloses  an  island  of  at)out  120 
square  miles  in  area,  which  is  moderately  elevated  above  the 
level  of  the  river.  Both  arms  are  navigable.  The  river 
continues  to  be  navigable  for  sailing  vessels  a.s  high  up  as 
8man  Island,  about  iixhr  miles  from  Shoal  Bay  by  the 
course  of  the  river,  and  ne  depth  is  seldom  less  than  five . 
frthoms.  The  eoimtry  eontigaous  to  this  portion  of  the 
river  is  slit^hfly  umi  ilating  ;  the  tianks  are  about  15  miles 
above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  river,  but  at  a  short  distance 
trom  them  are  swamps  and  alluvial  plains  many  miles  in 
extent,  and  their  soil  is  of  the  best  description.  Above 
Susan  Island  the  river  is  still  deep,  but  has  some  shoals  ; 
its  banks  are  bold  and  rocky,  and  occasionally  varied  by 
ga^  dopes,  and  the  adjacent  country  has  the  character 
of  an  open  giwdng  eoontry  of  sandstone  formation.  Ibe 
lower  conn^  seema  to  be  adapted  for  wimeratis  setfle- 
ment-s  and  it  is  supposed  that  wheat,  maize,  the  vine,  to- 
bacco, sugar,  inaiijo,  and  many  other  articles  may  hti'^f  be 
raised  with  cuniplele  siiceesb. 

The  most  northern  settlements  on  the  eastern  coasts  of 
New  8oudi  Wales  are  at  Moreton  Bay.  TIds  hay  extends 


over  a  whole  degree  of  latitude,  from  Tff  to  27°  S.  lat., 
and  is  formed  by  a  projecting  headland,  Skirmish  Point, 
and  two  large  islaims,  extending  nearly  parallel  to  the 
coast  of  the  mainland.  The  northern  island,  called  More- 
ton,  is  about  20  miles,  and  the  southern,  Stradbroke,  36  miles 
lonLC:  thi>  greatest  width  does  not  exceed  four  miles.  They 
are  moderately  elevated  above  tlie  sea.  There  are  three 
entrances  into  the  bay,  two  for  large  vessels  and  one  for 
boats.  The  North  Passage,  between  Skirmish  Point  and 
Moreton  Island,  is  more  raeil  12  miles  wide,  and  across  it 
lies  a  bar,  on  which  there  are  only  three  fothoms  at  low- 
water.  The  South  Fassage,  between  Moreton  and  Strad- 
broke Islands,  is  hardly  a  mile  wide,  and  of  moderate 
depth.  Between  the  southern  extremity  of  Stra<ihroke 
Island  and  the  mainland  is  the  Boat  I'assai^e,  whiih  is 
hardly  a  quarter  of  a  raiJe  wide.  The  interior  of  the  har- 
bour IS  full  of  mud  shoals,  but  between  them  are  channels 
which  may  be  safisly  navigated  liy  vessels  hot  drawing 
more  than  IB  feet.  The  soores  of  tbe  mainland  along  the 
bav  are,  vrith  few  exeeptioas,  low,  swampv,  and  covered 
with  mangrove  trees.  Into  this  bey  (Uls  finsbane  River. 
This  river  is  navigable  20  miles  up  by  ships  drawing  16 
feet  water,  at  which  point  a  ndtre  of  rocks  crosses  the  bed, 
but  to  a  distance  of  more  than  liO  miles  from  the  sea  it 
may  be  navigated  by  boats.  Several  of  its  tributaries  are 
also  navigable  lor  some  miles  from  their  mouths.  The 
coontiy  on  both  banks  of  the  river  prasente  aa  alteniation 
of  hills  and  level  tracts.  The  level  tracts  an  not  sntfeet 
to  inundation,  and  the  soil,  which  is  very  £»ood,  is  over- 
grown with  high  trees,  amoiitj  which  aie  cedars  and 
cypress-trees  of  great  magnitude.  The  lulls  nse  with  a 
gentle  acclivity,  and  are  covered  with  open  forests ;  they 
are  equally  adapted  for  cultivation  and  grazing.  The 
highest  hills  lie  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  wliere  sooie 
rise  from  700  to  800  foet  At  a  distaace  of  about  12 
miles  from  the  river  however  the  country  rises  consider- 
ably, and  there  are  several  summits  of  great  elevation. 
The  farthest  soMrces  of  the  Brisbane  are  in  the  Coast 
Range,  which  here  offers  an  easy  passage  to  the  interior  by 
a  gap  which  occurs  south  of  28"  S.  lat.,  north  of  Mount 
Mitcliell,  wluch  rises  to  4120  feet  above  the  sea.  A  few 
settlements  have  been  established  on  tiie  banks  of  the 
river,  and  it  is  sappoaed  that  the  population  of  this  tiacC 
win  rapidly  increase,  as  the  sheep^tetiona  have  began  to 
spread  in  the  interior  so  far  to  the  north  that  thqr  have 
reached  the  latitude  of  Moreton  Bay. 

XI.  Cijuntr(f'\  iturth  of  tlir  Lircrjinol  Rait^e  and  west 
the  Coast  Rangit. — Tliat  portion  of  this  region  which  lies 
at  the  back  of  Port  Macquarie,  between  32"  and  31"  S. 
latn  i*  tolerably  well  known.  The  district  contiguous  to 
the  Coast  Raime  consists  of  several  fine  and  extensive  v^ 
leva,a^at«tea  fiooi  «adi  other  bgr-namnr  rocky  ridges, 
wnieh  nse  only  a  tew  faondred  fleet  above  tite  common 
level  of  the  country.  The  rivers  have  water  all  the  vear 
round,  being  supplied  with  it  from  the  Coast  Kange  and 
Liverpool  Itan^e.  The  country  is  well  woo<led.  but  gene- 
rally free  of  underwood,  so  as  to  afford  good  sheep-walks. 
Along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  tracts  of  rich 
alluvial  land,  subject  to  ioundatioa%  which  will  certainly 
yi  eld  ^ood  crops  of  grain  when  cultivated.  But  the  whole 
tract  IS  at  present  omv  ttscd  as  sheep-stations.  A  woody 
ridpe,  rising  from  700  to  800  feet  above  the  common 
h  »el,  sejiarate^  this  hilly  tract  from  the  Liverpool  Plains. 
These  extensive  plains  he  aiuns:  the  northern  declivity  of 
the  Liverpool  Range,  and  extend  along  their  base  about 
70  or  80  miles  (between  149  20'and  150"  4ff  E.  long.\ 
From  south  to  north  they  occupy  a  space  exceeding  25 
miles ;  and  towards  the  north-west  their  extent  is  said  to 
exceed  50  miles.  They  present  a  vast  level  overgrown  with 
^rass  several  feet  high,  here  and  there  interspen-ed  with 
insulated  wooded  spots,  which  cover  gentle  eminences,  t lie 
elevation  of  some  of  which  is  several  hundred  feet,  but 
others  are  very  slightly  elevated.  Some  of  these  emi- 
nences have  a  sandy  soil,  and  are  overgrown  with  pines. 
At\er  long-continued  rains  the  plains  are  eoverea  with 
water  and  the  cmincncea  appear  like  islands,  bat  idler 
long  droughU  there  is  a  want  of  water,  except  near  the 
Liverpool  Range ;  for  a  few  miles  from  the  range  most  of 
the  streams  nri;:::inatini;  in  that  range  are  then  dned  up,  or 
constitute  only  a  series  of  pools  ;  a  few  of  them  are  lost  in 
swamps.  A  great  number  of  cattle  and  aheep  utatimw 
have  been  established  on  these  plains. 

At  the  distance  of  about 30 miles  north  «f  the  Liveipool 
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Plains  begins  a  range  of  mountdns  which  rum  about  a  | 
hundred  miles  from  south  to  north,  between  31°  and 
"*y*  30'  S.  lat. :  it  is  called  Nundawar,  or  Hardwicke 
Range.  Its  southern  portion  is  low ;  but  north  of  'M"  30' 
it  attains  a  ^reat  elevation,  some  of  the  summits  rising  to 
3KS00  and  perhaps  4O0O  fe«t  above  the  sea-level.  The 
mountainous  portion  of  this  dbain  occupies  only  from  10  to 
12  miles  in  width,  but  it  is  sorrounded  by  hills  and  oSwts, 
which  extend  on  each  side  to  a  distance  of  sereral  miles 
from  the  ranges.  A  ^roat  number  of  watercourses  originate 
in  this  ranpe,  and  water  tlie  country  siuroundin?  it  on  all 
sides.  Tims  the  tract  of  country  between  the  nvcrG\N7dir 
on  the  east  and  Nammoy  or  Peel  P.iver  on  the  west,  accord- 
ing to  our  scanty  information,  contains  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  land  ftt  rar  eultivation«thou|di  it  vaacs  mieh  in  its 
soil.  Some  pnts  ars  barren,  and  Qrair  snrfhee  b  covered 
with  thick  Dhahes  and  stunted  trees,  which  prevents  the 
springing  up  of  grass  ;  others  are  overgrown  vnth  forests  of 
small  timber,  and  being  more  open  tu  tlie  iictiou  of  the  at- 
mosphere, produce  a  considerable  growth  of  grass.  Where 
the  country  is  more  hilly  the  ndges  are  covered  with 
open  forests,  and  the  valleys  between  them,  vrith  occa- 
nonally  a  patch  of  plain,  have  a  good  soil.  The  best  soil 
homm  is  aetimn  in  thendni^of  the  larger  nater- 
coniws.  Batmanjptrf'fhe  wstercounn  dry  up  in  sonmier, 
or  only  a  fc.v  poo^s  arc  found  in  their  beds,  which  is  espe- 
cially the  case  alter  long  droughts.  The  larger  rivers  always 
jjreserve  a  considi-rahle  volume  ut  wntcr,  and  even  after 
droutrhts  they  are  many  feet  deep.  The  country  between 
the  cDurse  of  the  Gwydirand  the  Coast  liange  has  not  been 
explored :  but  it  is  sujiposed  that  it  must  contain  alao  n 
conriderable  proportion  of  land  ather  fit  tot  ealtivalion 
or  usefbl  as  pasture-ground,  as  several  riveil»  known  to 
originate  on  the  western  decUvity  of  the  OoMt  Range, 
run  through  this  countiyt  and  ptmUy  eontain  mfeer  all 
the^ear  round. 

North  of  29*  8.  lat.  the  country  appears  to  contain  very 
little  land  fit  for  colonization.  Alkm  Cunningham,  who 
traversed  it  obliquely  from  the  northern  skirts  of>fundavrar 
Ran^  to,  the  numntama  at  the  bade  of  Moraton  Bay, 
descnbes  it  as  a  barren  waste,  oyer  irlndi  n  loose  sand  is 

spread,  whic  h  gives  it  a  desert-like  aspect.  It  is  a  plain 
densely  wooded  or  roverccl  with  brushwood,  the  monoton- 
ous aspect  of  w  hich  is  here  and  there  relieved  by  a  brown 
patch  tree  from  trees.  A  brown  kind  of  iron-bark  tree 
(apparently  Eucalyptus  resinifera),  scarcely  25  feet  high, 
doues  its  sniikoe,  on  wliich  are  scattered  dense  patches 
of  ondjBTWOod.  In  travellinir  "mm*  than  100  milea  he 
met  with  several  watercourses,  but  only  with  two  rivers 
which  contained  water.  But  in  approaching  the  Coast 
il;mEje,  and  when  distant  from  it  about  25  miles,  he  en- 
tered some  extensive  tracts  of  pastoral  country,  in  which 
were  numerous  small  rivers  and  deep  pools  supplied 
by  streams  from  the  highlands  lying  to  the  east.  Some  of 
tliese  tracts  hid  HI  undulating  surface,  and  others  were 
level,  but  thegr  auMtly  destitute  of  twca  ud  undaf> 
vrood,  and  their  rich  black  and  dry  soil  was  covered  with 
grass  and  hcrbnire  exhibiting  an  extraordinary  luxurianro 
of  growth.  The  hills  separating  these  tracts  from  each 
other  were  dothtd  With  an  uudcTWOod  of  the  densest 
description. 

XII.  The  Sieppe*  <^  th«  Interior  occupy,  south  of  32" 
8.  laL,  all  the  countneo  north  of  the  Mumimbidgee  and 
west  of  148^  E.  long.,  but  north  of  88^  thev  spread  farther 
eastward,  nntil  they  appear  to  approach  tne  Coast  Range 
north  of  28*  8.  lat.  The  surlkce  of  this  immense  tract  is 
ihieflv  U  \el.  at  sonu:  places  interspersed  with  low  rising 
^^und,  and  at  others,  out  much  more  rarely,  with  undu- 
lating tracts.  There  are  indeed  a  considerable  number  of 
isolated  hills  and  short  lidges  dispersed  over  the  plains, 
bntth^are  itgrattdiataneeaftomone  another,  and  gene- 
rally occupy  a  veiy  niall  spaoe.  Nearlv  all  of  them  are 
composed  of  ferruginous  sandstone,  and  the  highest  do  not 
rise  more  than  "KK)  or  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 
These  hills  and  short  ridjrcs  are  most  ininierous  on  the 
banks  of  the  Upper  I.achlaii,  east  of  1-4G°  E.  long.  'Die 
soil  consists  chiefly  of  sand,  which  in  many  parts  is  line 
and  soft,  but  in  o{her  places  firm.  There  are  also  large 
tracts  whose  toil  is  composed  of  hard  clay.  The  firmer 
kinds  of  sdl  are  alter  long  droughts  furrowed  by  numerous 
wide  and  deep  cradn.  Groemliy  the  ground  is  quite  naked, 
hut  in  a  few  piacea  it  ia  ovoKrown  with  isolated  tufts  of 
nnttod  weeds  wlddi  Und  the  aaaiL  The 


clayey  tracts  are  overgrown  with  atripUr,  metembryanthe" 
mum  trquilateraJe,  and  saltola.  Along  the  margin  of  lar^e 
rivers  are  yarni,  or  blue  frum-trees.  and  those  tracts  which 
are  subject  to  frequent  inundations  are  overgrown  with 
a  dwarf  kind  of  box.  The  higher  country  is  clothed 
with  forests  of  stunted  trees,  among  which  some  kinds  of 
acacia  and  eucalyptus  are  the  mort  abundant.  Oiass  in 
only  found  at  isdated  plaoes,  and  ftMMUtlf  it  ooven 
only  a  snidl  sorfhee.  liiose  tracts  which  are  ftvouently 
uruier  water  produce  a  kind  of  nionocotyledonous  plant  or 
bulrush,  which  contains  a  great  portion  of  gluten,  which  is 
not  inferior  to  wheat-flour,  and  tonatitutes  the  principal 
food  of  the  natives  inhabiting  the  banks  of  tlic  lower 
course  of  the  Lachlan.  Mitdldl  IMM  tint  the  cakes 
which  are  made  of  this  gluten  are  Hotter  and  sweeter 
than  those  prep8i«d  fiom  eonnon  fionr.  These  plainn 
are  badly  provided  with  water,  as  the  sandstone  of  the 
hills  and  the  quality  of  the  soil  are  such  as  not  to  favour 
the  collecting  of  water  in  springs,  which  indeed  are 
nowhere  met  with,  and  are  scarce  all  over  New  South 
Wales,  especially  in  those  tracts  where  the  hills  are  com- 
posed of  sandstone.  After  long-continued  rains  it  appeara 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  uie  plains  is  entirely  covered 
vrith  water  and  oonstitutea  Umgamf  lakca^  but  when  a 
drought  has  eontinaed  <br  some  time  large  rivets  dry  up, 

and  in  their  l.ied  aie  only  fo\ind  pools,  generally  at  con- 
siderable distances  ironi  one  utiother.  In  such  a  state  the 
Lachlan  was  round  by  .Mitchell  in  1830,  whilst  Oxley,  in 
1H17,  was  obliged  to  return  by  the  immense  swamps  which 
he  found  spreading  on  both  sides  of  the  Lachlan.  He  tra* 
veiled  in  this  region  for  five  wedu,  through  a  coontiv  over 
wUdi  the  waten  of  the  LaeUaa  were  so  abundantly  di»- 
persed,  that  on  no  one  occasion  during  that  period  did  hi* 
party  meet  with  a  dry  spot  on  which  to  encamp  at  the  close 
of  the  day.  But  when  Mitchell  traversed  it,  nis  party  was 
frequently  in  danger  of  perishing  from  thirst,  the  river 
being  dried  up,  and  the  pools  in  its  bed  occurring  only  at 
great  distances  from  eacii  other.  It  is  however  probable 
that  along  the  banks  of  this  river  paatnre<gronnd  must 
ezistiat  wast  at  certain  seaaona  of  the  year,  as  a  herd  of 
wild  cattle  vms  finmd  aa  west  aa  I'iS'lB.  long.,  and  they 
must  have  wandowd  to  tltts  pbe«  ftow  the  settled  paita  of 

the  colony. 

In  rcNiewing  this  rapid  survey  of  the  soil  of  New 
Soutli  Wales,  we  find  that  between  36°  and  29"  S.  lat.  the 
country  whidi  may  t>e  considered  as  available  for  cultiva- 
tion or  the  reaihw  of  cattle  and  sheep  extends  to  a  distance 
of  about  200  nulea  from  tite  Padfic  in  a  straight  Hne. 
When  we  still  add  the  narrower  tract  which  lies  be- 
tween 29°  and  26'  S.  lat.,  this  countrj'  covers  a  surface  of 
more  than  100,(KM)  square  miles.  There  are  certainly  large 
tracts  which  must  t>e  considered  as  useless  wastes,  as  the 
Blue  Mountains,  the  tract  between  Port  .lackson  and 
Broken  Bay,  and  some  more  of  smaller  extent ;  but  all 
these  tracts  taken  together  certainly  do  not  constitute  one- 
fixirth  of  its  area.  Of  the  remainder  niohably  it  will  ba 
flrand  that  only  one-fburth  is  fit  for  cultivation,  and  timt 
half  of  the  country  can  only  be  used  as  pasture-ground  for 
cattle  anii  slieep.  If  compared  with  most  countries  ()f 
Eurupe,  it  t  aiuuit  be  said  that  New  Sonlh  W  ;i!es  is 
favoured  by  nature  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  though  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula  and  the  northern  and  southern 
portions  of  Rosria  certainly  present  a  less  advantageous 
proportion.  But  Europe  most  be  eomidered  aa  tiie  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  globe,  with  the  exception  of  the 
southern  and  south-eastern  portion  of  Asia.    If  we  com- 

Care  New  South  Wales  with  South  America,  it  will  hardly 
e  possible  to  point  out  in  the  last-mentioned  eountrv'  a 
contiguoii>  trai  t  nl  e(jiial  extent  which  is  superior  in  ier- 
tility.  That  portion  of  New  South  Wales  which  lies  south 
of  96°  S.  lat.,  and  farther  to  the  vresi  occupies  the  whole 
space  lietween  tlie  sea  and  the  oonne  of  the  river  Muirnm* 
bidgee,  is  to  all  appearance  much  superior  to  the  old 
colony  in  product!  »  e  ]>ow(  rs  ;  but  as  a  ver}-  large  portion 
of  it  liiLs  not  yet  been  explored,  it  wuuld  be  preinalure  lo 
form  a  decided  opinion  respecting  its  value  us  an  a^jricid- 
tural  country.  It  covers  an  area  of  more  than  l.W.OOO 
square  miles. 

/Ittwr*.— The  larger  riven  which  drain  the  country  be- 
tween the  Pacific  and  the  watershed  have  water  all  the 
year  round.  They  generally  flow  in  beds  which  are 
deeply  depressed  below  tlie  common  level  of  the  country, 
and  bctweon  baidn  whidi  lisa  peipandicniariy,  or  nsarqr 
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10,  from  10()  to  200  feet,  and  Irequently  hiijlier,  so  that 
ths  streams  are  inaccessible,  except  at  a  lew  places.  Tins 
peculiar  construction  of  the  channels  in  which  the  riven* 
mn  renders  it  iropoaaible  to  uis  tiMir  water  for  irrigating 
11m  «y«oeiit  fields,  without  venr  oonpliGated  and  expen- 
ATe  iDMluiraiy,  fhoogh  eertainljr  gfwt  advialara  would 
fwult  from  such  a  pnctiM  in  a  country  su^«n  to  luch 
long  droughts  as  New  South  Wilet.  These  rivers  are  also 
of  little  avail  an  channels  for  the  tian-|X)rt  of  the  proiliiee 
of  the  country,  as  they  are  only  navi^^nble  to  a  short  dis- 
tance from  tluir  mouth,  above  which  their  currctit  is  fre- 
quently broken  by  rapids  and  cataracts,  which  indeed  are 
neither  long  nor  tiign,  but  their  frequency  renders  it  im- 
posiible  to  navlgite  these  riTen  even  by  small  boats. 
^  The  ShoalhaTen  River,  the  most  southern  of  the  con- 
siderable rivers  of  this  region,  rises  on  the  table-lands  ea.st 
of  the  Warragong  Mountains,  and  runs  about  90  miles 
northward,  measured  in  a  strait^iit  line,  and  then  about  40 
miles  eastwarti.  Near  its  source  its  bed  is  slightly  de- 
pressed below  the  general  level  of  the  table-lands,  but  in 
proceeding  northward  it  continually  sinks  deeper,  lo  that 
where  it  forms  the  boundary  between  the  counties  of  St. 
Vincent  and  Aigyla  it  rune  in  a  deft  1800  feet  deep  and 
bctn^en  steep  roelis  furrowed  by  noraerous  ravines.  Be- 
low its  great  tiend  the  rocks  enclosing  its  bed  are  le<i-S  cle- 
vate<l  and  their  acclivities  more  gentle,  but  still  so  close  to 
the  water  as  not  to  leave  a  bottom.  It  emerges  from  these 
lulls  about  'M  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  at  this  point 
occurs  the  last  rapid,  where  the  river  flows  for  about  3(xi 
yards  over  a  ledge  of  small,  rounded,  vrater-wom  stones, 
wUeh  are  hardly  covered  vrith  water.  The  tide  flows 
thna  (kr,  and  below  this  lajpid  the  river  may  be  navigated 
by  boats,  but  its  mouth  is  so  obstructed  oy  shoals  and 
sand-banks  as  to  prevent  even  boats  from  entering  it. 

The  Hawkesbury  falls  into  Broken  Bay.  It  rises,  under 
the  name  of  Wollondilly,  on  tlie  Connecting  Table-lands, 
and  receives  nearly  all  the  watei-s  which  are  collected  on 
then.  It  flows  in  a  deep  bed,  wluch  however  is  acv  etr- 
sible  mitil  it  txsini  to  form  the  boundary  between  Ai;gy]e 
and  Oamden,  where  it  rinks  into  a  deep  ravine,  and  is  no 
longer  accessible.  In  this  ravine  it  traverses  a  country 
exceedingly  wild  and  broken,  belontriui;  to  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  separates  Westmoreland  trom  (  "anulen  under  the 
name  of  Wollondilly,  and  the  county  of  Cook  from  that  of 
Camden  under  the  name  of  Warragamba.  It  issues  from 
the  ravine  where  it  begins  to  form  the  boundary  between 
Cook  and  Cumberland,  but  its  current  is  still  too  rapid  to 
be  navinted.  The  hut  rapids  occnr  near  Windsor,  from 
which  place  it  is  nsTigable  for  moderate  vessels.  Windsor 
is  only  40  miles  from  the  sea  in  a  straierht  line,  but  100  at 
least  following  the  windings  of  the  river,  whose  waters  arc 
fresh  for  30  miles  below  the  town.  Its  festuary,  Broken 
Bay,  is  surrounded  by  rocks,  and  has  several  good  anchor- 
ages even  for  large  vessels,  the  best  of  wlmh  is  called 
Pittwater.  The  whole  course  of  the  imv  emaeds  290 
miles.  Sometimce  the  floods  of  this  river  liM  to  flO  feet 
above  its  usual  level,  and  the  inondations  Hien  lay  waste 
the  fertile  tracts  on  its  banks. 

George's  River  falls  into  Botany  Bay.  It  runs  hardly 
60  miles,  but  is  navigable  for  twafs  from  Uverpool  down- 
wards, a  distance  of  about  12  miles  in  a  direct  line,  but  24 
miles  foUowioff  the  windings  of  its  course.  The  water 
is  occauonaUy  ondddi  at  Lmrpool  in  the  long  aommcr 
droughts. 

Hunter  RiTer  disembogues  into  Port  Hnnter.  It  has 

two  great  branches,  one  called  Hunter  and  the  other 
Goulbum.  Hunter  River  originates  on  the  sovitliern  de- 
clivity of  the  liverpool  Range,  not  far  from  the  place 
where  that  chain  is  connected  vrith  the  Coast  Range,  and 
flows  for  about  80  miles  south-west  in  a  rather  wide  valley, 
which  contains  a  bottom  half  a  mile  wide  and  upwards. 
IVhere  the  Hunter  meets  the  Goulbum,  it  forms  an  acute 
aiude,  taking  the  diieetion  of  the  last-mentioned  river, 
which  flows  nemfy  due  east.  In  this  dbection  it  reaches 
the  sea  with  a  very  tortuous  course  of  more  than  200  miles, 
though  the  di.stancc  between  its  confluence  with  the  Goul- 
bum and  Port  Hunter  is  less  than  80  miles  in  a  str,uL,'ht 
line.  The  Goulbum  rises  in  the  Connecting  Ridgc,  and 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  directed  to  the  south  of 
east;  but  it  makes  so  many  windings  that  its  course 
cxoecds  20O  miles,  though  it  flows  only  about  90  miles  in 
ft  etniglit  lino.  It  lunt  nortly  twtween  high  hills,  witlMmt 


havTMg  alluvial  tracts  aluai,'  its  banks.  .Several  rivers, 
rutinitit,'  (rum  80  to  100  miles  and  upwards,  joins  the  Goul- 
bum and  Hunter  from  the  north,  originating  in  Liverpool 
Range.  The  course  of  the  Hunter  is  veiy  rapid,  which 
renders  it  unfit  for  navigation  in  nearly  the  wnole  of  it* 
course.  The  navigation  begins  at  Maitland,  about  fO 
miles  from  Port  Hunter  by  land,  but  nearly  40  miles  by 
water,  and  a  steam-boat  is  now  regularly  plying  between 
that  town  and  Sydney.  This  river  often  nses  rapidly  alter 
heavy  rains,  and  in  some  places  to  the  height  ol  ;jO  ieet. 

The  navigable  rivers  which  drain  the  countries  north  of 
the  Hunter  are  the  Manning,  Ha&tings,  Clarence,  and  Bris- 
bane, and  have  been  noticed  before. 

Of  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  southern  sea  only  the 
Glenelg,  or  Nangeela,  requires  to  be  mentioned.  It  rises 
on  the  westem  decUvities  of  the  Ghrampians^,  flows  for  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  westward,  when  by  degrees  it  turns 
to  the  south-west,  and  then  suddenly  to  the  south,  in  which 
direction  it  mns  about  HO  miles.  In  approaching  the  sea 
it  turns  suddenly  westward,  and  enters  Southem  Australia ; 
but  by  another  sudden  turn  to  the  south-east  it  returns  to 
New  South  Wales,  where  it  forms  a  small  basin  beliOire  tt 
disembognea  into  the  set.  Tba  BMWth  of  thia  river  can 
never  be  made  available  as  a  haibonr.  It  has  a  bar,  on 
which  there  are  only  from  one  to  two  feet  of  water,  and  on 
which  the  sea  breaks  with  great  violence ;  besides,  the 
accumulation  oi'  sand  is  sometimes  so  great  between  the 
ea-st  and  west  shores  of  the  entrance,  as  completelv  to 
separate  the  river  from  the  sea.  The  iMrin  through  which 
it  flows,  immediately  above  its  embonehuie,  has  also  ft 
depth  of  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet  water:  ibovo 
the  basin  the  river  is  of  coosidenble  depth,  and  probably 
navigable  to  some  extent. 

All  th(>  rivfps  tlrnininr;-  the  interior  of  New  South 
Wales,  as  far  as  it  is  knnwii.  appear  to  belong  to  one  river 
system,  whose  ba'-:ti  pro!)dl)ly  eontains  an  area  of  not  less 
than  500,000  sfjuare  miles.  It  is  called  the  river-basin 
of  the  Murray,  not  from  the  river  which  has  the  longest 
oooiae,  hot  mm  that  which  contains  the  greatest  vdume 
of  water.  The  riven  composing  this  extensive  mrstem 
may,  ftOCOlding  to  their  origin  ancl  nature,  be  divided  into 
three  elssses.  The  tirst  cla.ss  comprehends  those  which 
originate  in  the  elevated  Coast  Range,  and  receive  from  it 
immense  supplies  of  water,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
however,  thev  lose  by  evaporation  and  absorption  in  their 
long  course  through  the  and  plains  of  the  interior ;  so  that 
tu  .vcirds  the  end  of  their  long  course  thev  dwindle  down  to 
the  SIM  of  email  riven,  and  become  foroable.  The  exlen- 
rive  beds  in  whidi  fliey  flow,  however,  prove  tiiat,  after  long 
rains,  they  must  bring  down  an  amazing  volume  of  water. 
The  second  cla<is  are  thuse  rivt  rs  which  originate  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  sandstone  rocks  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  from  which  they  derive  in  ordinary  seasons  a 
moderate  quantity  of  water,  which  after  a  long-continued 
drought  is  so  reduced,  that  it  is  soon  evaporated  and 
aoitied :  the  beda  of  the  riven  then  get  drv,  and  water 
oeenn  only  in  pools  or  small  lakes  at  great  dtrtances  from 
one  another.  The  third  class  of  rivers  are  those  which 
originate  within  the  extensive  mountain-region  of  the 
Au.stralian  Alps,  and  in  the  elevated  tract  of  country  which 
from  this  region  extends  westwsirti  to  the  Grampians.  Am 
they  are  abundantly  supplied  with  water  from  these  higi» 
lands,  and  their  course  does  not  He  through  desert  and 
arid  tkesipu,  at  least  not  to  any  great  extent,  they  always 
preserve  a  eonsidcnble  volnm*  of  water  {  and  many  of 
them  will  certainly  be  Itaond  flt  fer  navigatkm  in  ft  f^eat 
part  of  their  course. 

The  Darling  is  supposed  to  receive  all  the  waters  which 
collect  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Liverpool  Kan^e  and 
on  the  western  declivity  of  the  Coast  Rani^e,  so  that  its 
upper  branches  drain  the  country  extending  from  32°  to 
28°  S.  lat.  The  most  northern  of  these  branches,  as  far  as 
is  known,  is  the  Coadamine  River,  whieh  orianatea  west 
of  some  of  the  branehes  of  the  Brisbane,  soirai  of  SB^  9. 
lat. ;  but  only  asmall  portion  of  its  course  near  the  moun- 
tains is  known.  It  is  supposed  that  it  is  the  same  river 
which,  about  21X)  miles  fartner  to  the  south-west,  was  seen 
by  Major  Mitchell,  where  it  was  called  by  the  native* 
Karaula.  It  ran  to  the  west  of  south,  had  a  considerable 
body  of  water,  was  about  5  feet  deep,  and  was  joined  by 
another  laige  river,  the Gwydir,  which  receives  t he  drainage 
Of  the  countries  lying  b^ween  the  Nundawar  Range  and 
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fliaCoMt  Range.   llioaghflitioaT^of  tiieOwydir  ve 

not  known,  a  part  of  its  course,  along  the  northern  ade 
of  tile  Nundawar  Ranpe,  is  known.  Farther  to  tlie  west 
the  course  of  the  Karaula  has  not  been  explored,  but  it  is 
thought  to  be  the  same  river  vvhicli  was  seen  by  Capt. 
Sturt  between  148"  and  147"  K.  long>,  and  was  called 
by  him  Darling.  He  found  the  water  of  the  river  aalt  at 
the  place  where  it  i»  joined  by  the  river  OlitlcreAgh, 
wlaeti  BUMt  ID  tbe  livttpool  Ranges  near  its  weatem  ex- 
treinity.  Nearly  all  the  waterooiuMa  originating  on  the 
northern  declivity  of  this  range  join  one  another  to  the 
south-west  of  Nundawar  Range,  where  they  constitute  a 
considerable  river,  the  Pc'l,  or  Naramoy,  whose  u]iper 
course  has  been  surveyed  ;  but  it  is  uncertain  if  this  nver 
join*  the  JCaraula,  or  iKurUng,  or  if  it  is  lust  in  an  immense 
■wamp,  as  the  mboriinaea  of  this  tract  aiaert.  After  being 
joined  by  the  Caaueraa^  tha  Dailiiig  hum  tiaitwara 
through  an  unknown  region,  but  westwud  of  146"  20'  its 
course  is  known.  West  of  146*  it  is  joined  firom  the  south 
by  the  Boijaii.  a  river  originating  in  Harvey  Ranpe,  whose 
bed  in  .<4ea.-ion>*  ot  droutrht  is  quite  dry,  though  its  course 
exceeds  300  miles  in  length.  Where  the  Darling  is  joined 
by  tbe  Began  its  water  was  found  salt  by  Sturt,  and  so  also 
warar  dona;  but  Mitchell  found  that  thiawas  only  the 
eaaa  at  aona  places  where  thera  U9  mnttafoua  aalt-qpiiiifs 
on  the  banks  of  tbe  nver;  at  all  other  places  its  water  la 
quite  sweet.  At  its  confltionce  with  the  Bogan  the  Dar- 
ling runs  south-west,  and  conhnuts  m  that  direction  for 
more  than  .SO*)  miles,  when  it  turns  south,  and  after  a 
course  of  200  miles  in  that  direction,  falls  into  the  Murray. 
In  these  500  miles  of  its  course  it  traverses  the  great  steppe, 
and  is  not  joined  even  by  a  rivuleL  It  buss  very  little 
water  in  dry  leasona*  and  is  ford&ble  at  moit  places.  Not 
fu  ftom  ita  nMWth  n  foMoa  of  its  eoono.  about  60  miles 
in  length,  has  not  been  explored;  bnt  tiiera  eaBBol  be  any 
doubt  respecting  the  identity  of  the  rivers,  asitisflqppoited 
by  the  unvaried  statement  of  the  aborigines. 

The  waters  descending  from  the  western  declivity  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  are  collected  into  two  rivers,  the  Mac- 
quarie  and  the  Lachlan.  The  waters  forming  the  Mac- 
4uarie  originate  north  of  34°  S.  lat  Two  considerable 
mountain-streams,  the  Fish  River  and  the  Campl)ell,  unite 
in  the  Plains  of  Bathunt,  and  form  the  Macqnarie,  whose 
course  lies  to  the  nortli-west ;  and  after  a  run  of  about 
240  miles  it  is  lost  in  marshes,  which  cover  a  considerable 
tract  of  land.  In  the  Plains  of  Bathurst  its  surface  is  more 
thai)  ISiOO  icet  Hljuve  the  sea-level.  After  it  has  passed 
the  northern  extremity  of  Hervey  Range  it  is  still  40  yards 
wide.  North  of  32°  S.  lat.  it  forms  a  cataract  5  feet  nigh, 
and  at  thia  place  it  18680  feet  above  the  aea.  Itoontinoca 
to  bo  a  ooarfdeiable  ihrcr  even  in  the  vieimty  ofthe 
marshes,  where  it  is  from  7  to  lOfitOi  deep.  That  it  pre- 
serves such  a  volume  of  water  is  mainly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  circunistant  e  that  it  is  joined  by  two  considerable 
rivers,  which  draw  their  supply  of  water  from  the  Con- 
necting Ridge  and  from  Liverpool  Range.  The  southern 
is  called  Cudgegoog,  and  the  northern  Enkioe  River. 
They  fall  into  tho  lucquarie  before  it  airivea  at  Hervey 
Rango.  ttiaanncMdlfaat  hi  tunea  of  great  floods  the 
Mbequaita  ^Uaeharges  tta  surplus  water  either  into  the 
Caatlereagh  by  the  Morrisett  Ponds,  or  into  tho  Bogan  by 
Duck  Creek,  channels  which  at  other  seasons  are  entirely 
dry,  or  contain  only  water  in  a  few  pools. 

The  Lachlan.  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  aborigines,  the 
Calare,  receives  nearly  all  the  waten  originating  on  the 
western  declivity  of  tin  Blue  Ummtains,  and  of  the  Con- 
necting Tabk-laada  botween  SSP  40^  and  35"  8.  lat  By 
thdr  union  wnst  of  149*  E.  long,  the  Lachlan  is  formed. 
It  runs  nortli-west,  and  is  stilt  joined  by  a  few  other  small 
rivers,  wlicu  it  (urns  to  the  west  by  north,  and  alter  running 
about  lOO  miles  in  that  direction,  it  flows  south-west  about 
2.")0  miles  more,  falling  into  the  Murrunibidpee  near  144° 
£.  long.  Though  the  whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds 
600  miles,  its  bed  was  found  dry  by  Major  Mitchell,  in 
Uarch,  1H36 :  ovon  in  the  vicinity  of  tbe  Blue  Mountains, 
wlwre  tAe  river  is  joined  by  Byrnes  CrtA  (84*  SO'  8.  lat. 
and  148°  20'  E.  long.),  and  farther  down,  there  were  only 
a  few  small  ponds  in  the  deepest  pert  of  the  bed ;  but 
Uxley  found  in  the  same  season,  in  1817,  such  a  volume 
of  water  in  this  river,  that  he  was  able  to  navigate  it  in 
a  boat.  Oxley  thought  that  the  Lachlan  terminated,  like 
the  Maequaito*  in  extenatTf>  manhes  i  but  Mitchell  found 


these  nanhos  quite  dry,  and  aaoaiiaiiiad  fhil  ifhaa  Ifat 
river  is  swoUea  it  diafiMugaa  its  mtoiB  into  the  Mnmun- 

bidgee. 

Tlu'  niimfroiis  rivers  which  derive  their  waters  from  the 
Australian  Alps  and  the  elevated  country  west  of  theni 
'  form  the  Murray  River.  This  river  ha.s  two  principA 
branches,  the  Munumbidgee  and  the  Millewfc.  The 
Mumimbidgne^  or  Morumbidgee,  rises  to  the  esst  of  the 
Wanagong^  itange,  on  the  elevated  taUMand  Gontiguoaa 
to  that  ehain.  uu  runs  for  about  100  nmea  on  theae  table- 
lands northward,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  mi'cs 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains.  In  appn)aclung  35"  S. 
lat.  it  declines  to  the  north-west,  and  in  turning  round  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Warra^ong  Range  it  takes  a 
westerly  course.  This  upper  part  of  its  course  is  more 
than  aoOO  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It  runs  to  the  west 
for  about  100  nilaa.  between  high  lands  and  nouatain- 
ridgea,  until  it  enteis  a  more  level  and  lower  countijr  near 
U'T  20*  E.  long.  Before  it  reaches  this  point  the  nve»  n 
joined  by  three  or  four  tributaries,  which  drain  the  north- 
ern portion  ofthe  mountain-region  ofthe  Australian  Alps. 
But  beluw  that  point  it  is  in  its  western  cours*  joined  by 
no  river  of  any  importance  until  it  arrives  at  the  mouth  oi 
the  Lachlan ;  but  as  the  last-mentioned  river  ia  fraqnaolllf 
diy.  it  can  hardly  be  considered  as  bringing  any  supply  to 
tbia  Mnirarabidgee.  Its  course  in  the  lower  country,  up  to 
this  point,  probably  exceeds  3!M  miles.  After  having  been 
Joined  by  tne  Lachlan  it  continues  to  run  to  the  west  and 
south-west  for  about  ICXJ  miles  more,  when  it  !■>  jonuil  by 
the  Millew&.  The  Mumimbidgee  is  a  considerable  nver, 
and  will  probably  be  found  navigable  as  far  as  148°  E.  long., 
and  perliatHi  higner.   Its  whole  course  exceeds  650  miles. 

The  Millewi,  which  is  also  called  Munmy  River,  receivea 
all  the  mem  origjnating  in  the  higher  poitioii  of  the 
Anatialian  Atpa.  They  are  very  numerous  but  hnpef' 

fectly  known,  excejjt  one  wliirh  rises  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Kosciusko,  and  to  which  the  name  ul  Murray  also  has  t)een 
appUed.  It  is  also  not  known  where  these  nvtrs  form 
their  junctions,  as  by  iar  the  greater  part  of  their  courses 
lies  through  countries  which  have  not  been  explored. 
The  lower  course  only  of  the  Millewi,  for  about  80  miles 
upmida  fiom  its  conflnence  with  the  Mnrnunbid9««,  has 
been  seen  by  Mitchell.  In  these  psrts  it  is  a  wide  and 
deep  river,  flowing  through  a  bottom  which  is  from  6  to 
10  miles  wide,  and  running  to  the  north-west.  At  its 
confluence  with  the  Murrumbidgee  it  is  350  feet  wide, 
and  frurn  1  2  tu  20  leet  deep. 

The  Murray,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Murrum- 
bidgee and  the  Millewft,  runs  for  more  than  100  miles  in 
a  western  and  nortb-weatem  direction,  when  it  ia  joined 
from  the  north  by  the  Darling,  and  ooiuiderahly  tnaeaaes 
in  size.  Continuing  to  run  westward,  it  passes  141°  E.  long, 
and  enters  South  Australia,  where,  after  a  course  of  about 
100  mil.  -  tnnre  in  a  western  and  south-western  direction, 
it  turns  soi.Uiward,  and  runs  more  than  100  miles,  until  it 
flows  into  I.ake  Alexandrine.  This  lake  is  about  50  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  at  some  placea  40  miles  wide ; 
but  it  is  so  shallow  that  it  has  only  6  feet  of  vrater  in  the 
deepest  narta.  Tb*  mtiar  of  thia  lake  is  sslt  near  its  out- 
let, braeUsh  in  the  mid^,  and  sweet  at  its  north-eastera 
extremity,  where  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Murray. 
The  narrow  channel  by  which  the  lake  discharges  its 
waters  into  Encounter  Bay  is  very  ihalloir  Ud  impmO* 
ticable  even  for  the  smallest  boats. 

There  are  several  other  riven  of  considerable  size,  which 
descend  from  the  high  land  extending  firom  the  Auattaliaa 
Alps  to  the  Grampian^  aa  the  Wunmem,  tho  Loddon,  and 
tbe  Yarrayne.  lliey  were  eroased  by  Mitchell  in  1836, 
but  it  is  not  known  if  they  ioin  the  Murrey.  A  large  river, 
the  Bayunga,  joins  the  ^iillew&  about  80  milea  aoom  its 
confluence  with  the  .Mnmimbidgee. 

I\liui(L\. — There  are  no  islands  of  any  extent  along  the 
coast  ofthe  Pacific,  except  the  two  which  form  Moreton 
Bay,  and  which  have  been  noticed  before.  In  Bass's 
Strait  is  King's  Island,  nearly  ooually  diataiU  from  Cape 
Otway  in  New  Soufh  Wales  and  Cape  Grim  m  TlMniaoia. 
It  is  nearly  60  miles  long  and  30  wide,  and  modontelf 
elevated.  Its  surface  ia  tninly  timbered,  and  seems  wefl 
adapted  to  (  uUivation.  It  is  well  watered  by  >e\eral 
rivulets,  and  ha.s  some  ponds.  There  is  also  stated  tu  be 
'a place  aflbrding  safe  anchorage. 

Climate. — It  u  evident  that  in  a  country  which  ezteods 
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over  twelve  degrees  of  latitude,  and  borders  on  boundless 
•teppeit  the  climate  must  vary  considembly.  Tht-  mloj  - 
nunoa  we  ponew  of  it  is  very  scanty,  as  even  in  those 
parts  whieh  hive  been  settled  for  a  considerable  time, 
continuous  meteondogicd  obeervatioiii  faave  not  been 
made,  so  far  as  we  know.  But  the  few  obaemtions  that 
we  possess  are  sufficient  to  convcv  a  more  exact  idea  of 
the  climate  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Jackhon  than  the  vajfue 
observations  of  travellers.  Thesf  travellers  however  ajv 
p*>ar  not  to  have  been  mistaken  when  they  compare  the 
climate  of  Sydney  with  that  of  the  southern  parts  of  Italy, 
as  the  following  tnUe  showBi  in  which  the  climate*  of 
Nafdes,  Sydney,  and  ^aiUMtta  f  placed  ride  by  ride:— 


January.  . 

February  . 
March  . 
April  ,  , 
May  ,  • 
June  .  • 
July  •  . 
Angnflt .  • 
September  . 
October .  . 
November  . 
December  . 


Mean  Annual 


Hmflm. 

^'V 
fil-  1 
5!)- 5 
58-6 
65-8 

75-  9 
81*5 
79*7 

76-  7 
68-9 
57-9 
55*9 

64*8 


July.  . 

Aiii::tist  . 

Sepltrnber 

Octohir. 

November 

Dccembw  : 

January 

Februaiy 

March  .  . 

April  . 

May 

June    •  . 


61 '6" 

56 

56-5 

62 

62 

»>4-5 

68 

67 

72 

74 

74 

72 

73 

75-5 

68-5 

71-5 

80 

6B*4 

59 

Gl 

GO 

58-5 

53-5 

85*4 

88*2 

From  this  table  it  nppears  that  the  annual  temperature 
of  Sydney  is  only  three-firths  of  a  degree  higher  than 
that  of  Naples,  whilst  that  of  FuamatU  it  lower  by  one 
dffTM  and  atx-tenthe.  ¥rhen  we  oonaider  more  cloaeiy  the 
(fetaila,  we  And  tibat  the  heat  it  more  equalhr  divided 
rhroiiirh  the  year  in  the  conntry  round  Port  Jaenoa  than 
at  Naples,  as  appears  from  the  following  table: — 

N«plM.  Sydnry.  P»*amatta. 

Winter  (Dec— Feb.)  51-5"  (June-Aug.)   56-3'  SS  S" 
Spring(Maich— May)  61'3  (Sept.— Nov.)   64-5  67*4 
Summer (Jnne— Aug.) 79*0  (Dec.— Feb.)    73*8  71*8 
Antumn(Sept.— Nov.)e7'S  (Mardi— May)  66'8  88*7 

The  cold  at  Naples  in  winter  is  therefore  greater'than  at 
Sydney  by  nearly  five  degreet,  but  ezceeda  that  of  Partr 
matta  only  by  two  degrees.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
iieat  ill  siimmt  r  at  Naples  is  more  than  five  degrees  greater 
tJian  at  Sydney,  and  more  than  seven  that  at  Paramatta. 
This  agrees  perfectly  with  the  statement  of  travellers  that 
frost  is  unknown  in  the  v-icinity  of  Sydney,  whilst  at  Naples 
it  is  experienced  nearly  every  winter,  and  sometimes  ice 
is  formed  of  the  thickness  of  a  crown.  We  find  however 
that  at  Plaiuiatta  fbe  thermometer  descends  sometimes  as 
low  aa  97*.  and  even  28",  whilttiaaiaiiBBrttriMatoabove 
100*,  and  even  to  108".  At  the  same  time  it  it  ohierved 
that  the  chanijes  of  the  weather  are  more  frequent  and 
sudden  at  Port  Jackson  than  at  Naples  and  that  the  daily 
and  monthly  ranire  of  the  thermometer  w  much  greater, 
especiaJly  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  and  in  summer, 
at  which  season  the  monthly  nuige  amounts  to  more  than 
ftffydagpreaa.  It  it  even  stated  that  in  a  veiy  short  time 
the  thenoometer  risea  or  fidb  85  and  even  80  degrees. 
This  (Treat  and  sudden  change  is  produced  by  the  wind 
tnmint;  from  north-west  to  south-east,  or  vice  verm. 
Tlie  north-westera  winds  passing  over  the  heated  steppes 
of  the  interior,  and  over  the  no  less  heated  sandstone 
rocks  of  the  Bhie  Mountainss,  act|uire  such  a  degree  of  heat 
that  they  are  nearly  scorching,  and  when  they  immediately 
set  in  aAer  a  south-eastern  wind,  wUob  MB  brought  to 
Sydney  the  cold  air  from  the  ooeaa  nmoonding  the 
sonthem  pole,  the  change  it  tiiddeo and  great  ItiaiTatcd 
that  in  such  a  case  the  thermometer  has  been  observed 
to  ris«  almost  instantly  from  80'  to  110'  in  the  shade. 

Tlie  annual  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  at  I'ort  .lack.wn 
has  not  been  determined.  From  the  incomplete  ob- 
•ervationt  which  have  been  published,  it  would  seem  that 
It  aaonvta  to  from  86  to  40  mcbea.  The  rains  are  not,  as 
hakwtanflie  tropica,  HmHed  to  oeitafaiaeaaMia,  but  fall  all 
flw  year  round ;  they  are  however  OMMt  ftequent  in  winter 
(Jww  to  AugustV  These  rains  do  not  niemble  the  raina 
eC  tstlMiy  M  in  maeh  laigar  diop%  and  are 


consequently  heavier.  Thus  it  happens  that  ttiough  the 
annual  (juantity  of  rain  is  much  larger  at  Sydney  than  at 
London,  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  less,  harctly  a  hundred. 
Sometimes  not  Adnp  of  rain  falls  during  five  months,  but 
that  omnot  sarpriae  those  who  know  that  this  happens 
alw  at  Naples.  The  most  chaiacteiistie  peeuliarities  of  the 
climate  of  New  South  Wales  are  the  long  droughts  which 
occasionally  prevail,  when  for  a  period  of  two  or  three 
years  not  a  clr  m  l  jia-sses  over  the  sky,  and  the  surface  of 
the  earth  becomes  so  parehed  that  tlie  minor  vegetation 
ceases  to  c\ist.    It  was  supposed  that  these  droughts  wi  re 

Ef xiical,  occurring  every  ten  or  twelve  years.  But  the 
drought  which  desolated  the  country  l)etween  1828 
1888  waa  liallowed  by  another  in  1838  and  1886.  and  a 
still  more  reeent  one  in  1888.  lliaie  droui^la  are  gene- 
rally succ  eeded  by  excessively  long  and  heavy  rains,  which, 
as  IS  supposed,  lay  the  plains  in  the  interior  under  water, 
and  change  them  mto  temporary  lakes.  These  heavy  rains 
afler  some  continuation  abate  gradually,  and  decrease  from 
year  to  year  until  they  again  cease  for  a  time. 

The  winds  are  aa  vanahle  as  in  England.  Westerly 
winds,  especially  ftom  tlie  noittwweit,  prevail  in  winter, 
and  easterly  winds  are  more  firei|iU8tiaMaaMnr(DeeaBiber 
to  February).  In  the  last-mentioned  eeaaon,  however,  there 
seems  to  exist  a  regular  change  of  the  wind,  corresponding 
to  land  and  sea  breezes,  fur  in  the  morning  the  winds  blow, 
almost  every  day,  Uom  west  and  south-WMtt  but  tOWaida 
noon  they  pass  to  north-east  and  north. 

Dews  are  frequent  and  heavy.  Hailstones  are  common 
in  Decembtf  and  JaanMy»  and  are  of  much  larger  riie 
than  in  England.  ThondeMtonna  prevail  from  Daeenber 
to  February,  and  occur  also  in  November  and  March. 
The  lightning  flashes  particularly  vivid  from  the  west,  and 
sometimes  continues  uninterruptedly  for  a  sue*  eshion  of 
days,  without  bemg  attended  by  thunder  or  a  drop  of  rain 
failinj;. 

This  account  of  the  climate  refers  only  to  tiie  oountrr 
sorroundingPoit  Jackson.  On  the ConnoolingTkhlo-lawla 
and  m  the  Fhuna  of  Bathorst,  wtiuk  an  moM  than  8000 
feet  above  the  sca-level,  the  winlan  are  nraeh  more  severe. 

Frost  is  there  experienced  every  night  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months,  and  snow  often  lies  for  days  on  the  tops  ot  the  ad- 
jacent mountains.  It  is  even  found  in  tlie  valleys  and  de- 
pressions which  are  not  much  exposed  to  the  effects  of  the 
sun.  As  in  summer  the  heat  is  seveni  degrees  leaa  on 
thaae  elevated  countries  than  at  Port  Jackson,  the  gnta 
ie  not  eo  quickly  burned  up,  and  thus  the  flodia  «t  Meep 
find  here  nea^y.all  the  year  lonnd  adkienl  Ibr  theur 
sustenance. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  climate  of  the  unsettled  por- 
tions of  the  colony.  Major  Mitchell,  when  traversing  the 
interior  on  his  travels  of  discovery,  kept  a  meteorological 
journal,  by  which  it  appears  that  whue  passing  through 
the  northern  districts,  or  those  wUflh  lie  at  the  back  of  the 
Coaat  Range,  he  experieuMd  in  amnwr,  dmiog  more  than 
two  months,  a  degree  of  heat  whidl  kepl^  thermometer 
between  90°  and  lOK".  descending  a  few  times  20°  lower, 
but  this  only  happened  when  the  sky  was  for  some  time 
overcast  orsome  rain  fell,  lliis  dep:ree  of  heat  was  the  effect 
of  the  continuance  of  the  north-westerly  winds,  which 


Erobably  pass  over  an  immense  steppe,  and  are  not  broken 
y  aoy  ridge  of  mountains.  The  dimate  of  this  part  of 
New  Sooth  Wales  teema  to  resemble  tliat  ct  SuBegamhia. 


[Vol.  xxi.,  p.  288.1  In  winter  however  the  temperature 
appears  to  be  mueti  lower ;  for  in  this  season  the  thermo- 
meter on  the  banks  of  the  Darling  was  found  to  range  com- 
monly between  5rr  and  S5°,  though  it  rose  occasionally  t; 
70"  and  more,  and  descended  to4K°.  In  Australia  Felix,  oti 
the  banks  of  the  Millewft  River,  the  thermometer  varied  in 
winter  betvreen  43*  and  80°,  but  in  the  higher  grounds  it 
nngedin  ipriag between fiO"  and  80",  and  descended  at 
that  scnaon  freqogntly  bdow  the  freezing-point  in  tte 
night.  Whilst  Mitchell  was  travelling  in  this  region  rains 
were  falling  nearly  every  day,  though  they  were  generally 
not  heavy. 

The  southern  coast  of  New  South  Wales  seems  to  be 
subject  to  a  considerable  degree  of  cold.  Tyers,  when 
surveying  the  plain  between  Port  Phillip  and  Portland 
Bay,  experienced  a  hoar-frost  as  late  in  the  spring  as  the 
30th  of  October.  This  may  however  have  been  ttie  eflbet 
of  the  large  swampa  by  vriueh  he  was  sumnmded. 

ff^Mdt  and  CurrMtt  ^  Urn  a 
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Spit,  which  may  be  considered  u  fhe  mmt  nutheni  point 

ot  the  conil  rvvh  \\h]ch  i  vlcnd  alonp  the  eastern  coast  of 
Australia  from  JU"  S.  la'i.  to  Torrt-s  Strait,  is  an  important 
point  for  navigatot-H,  a.^.  at  ll^at  cape  a  chant^e  takes  place 
in  the  direction  of  the  winds  and  currents.  No  stronp 
current  appears  to  prevail  north  of  that  point,  but  south 
of  it  a  strong  current,  running  about  two  miles  and  a 
half  in  an  hour,  is  met  with  at  a  distance  of  13  or  2D 
miles  from  the  snore.  In  sumacr,  betveoi  Oetolm  and 
February,  it  sets  southward,  ud  in  winter  to  the  north. 
In  the  space  between  it  and  the  coast  there  |is  a  weak 
current,  which  sets  to  the  north.  North  of  Break-sea  Spit 
ttic  jiii  vailing;  wind  in  winter  is  tlie  north-ea.st  trade-wind, 
which  occasionally  varies  to  the  south-east,  and  blows  at 
this  season  willi  great  strength.  To  the  south  of  Break- 
sen  Spit  the  winds  are  more  variable,  because  this  part  of 
tbe  eoait  it  uMiont  the  reach  of  the  trade-windi,  and 
theraRire  thiqr  nra  much  influenced  bv  the  direction  of  the 
const,  which  to  ttiat  point  is  nearly  north  and  south. 
Vessels  sailing  northward  in  summer  accordingly  keep 
close  to  the  shore,  where  there  arc  no  hidden  dans^ers,  and 
where  they  have  in  their  favour  the  weak  northern  (  urn  ut, 
and  may  take  advantage  of  the  land-winds  which  usually 
bknr  cnit  during  the  night.  In  this  season  rtmA  cannot 
mU  thnnu^Tinres  Stitiun^OBMn  SoAir,  vol.  nr. 
p.  B2.3  0ot  in  fhe  opponte  season,  fttmi  Bfaieh  to 
September,  they  generally  take  that  route,  as  at  that 
period  of  the  year  the  current  is  in  their  favour,  and  the 
soutli-eastern  winds  prevail  north  of  Brcak-sca  Spit. 
Ships  prefer  this  route,  as  the  navigation  through  Bass's 
Strait  and  round  Van  Diemen  s  Land  is  then  verj'  difficult 
and  tedious.  For  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  winds,  which  along  the  southern  coast  of 


Australia  blow  KOMmlly  ftom  soutb-wcet,  acquire 
erent  strength  iittiliss*'i  Strut  as  if  they  went  through  a 

funnel,  and  even  round  the  soutliern  part  of  Tasmania 
they  are  so  powerful  that  vessels  returning  from  New 
South  Wales  to  Europe  find  it  difficult  to  rontend  with 
them,  and  on  this  account  alone  the  return  passage 
through  this  strait  is  on  an  average  three  times  as  long  as 
the  outward  passaee..  Vessels  therefore  bound  irom 
Sjfdney  to  Europe,  ue  Gape,  or  Hindustan,  prefer  in  this 
season  the  dangerous  passages  through  Torrea  SInit  or 
round  Papua.   [Pactfic,  vol.  xvii.,  p.  1 18.] 

A^nrnhnrp  and  Agrirullural  Prcxluctiont. — ^When  the 
British  settled  in  New  South  Wales  they  introduced  all 
tlie  kind-s  of  grain  and  plant>i  ( ultivated  in  England,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  they  added  maize  and  millet,  and  also 
tobnceo.  When  they  penetrated  somewhat  farther  into 
Htm  Mnntnr*  whec*  the  soil  is  better  than  in  the  immediate 
vieinily  <n  Port  Jneltaon,  the  crops,  though  not  very 
abundant,  repaid  the  labour  l>estowed  on  the  land,  and  it 
seemed  promble  that  the  country  would  turn  out  an 
agricultural  colony,  like  Canada.  But  no  sooner  had  it 
been  ascertained  that  the  soil  of  the  greater  portion  of  the 
country  was  much  better  adapted  for  pasture,  especially 
for  sheep,  than  the  attention  of  the  colonists  was  almost 
exdusively  directed  to  that  object.  Tins  had  an  imme- 
diate nffiMit  on  landed  property :  the  grants  of  land  wlueh 
were  made  in  the  flrst  Is  or  20  years  generally  did  not 
exceed  200  acres  ;  but  all  those  which  were  made  at  a 
later  period  eonipreheiidLil  tracts  exterxlini;  over  trom  T^MX) 
to  IU,000  acres.  Lainleii  pr()[H-i1y  al'  miksII  uxffiit  is  only 
found  in  the  linHt-M'ttieii  counties,  esneciallv  in  ('umber- 
land,  and  in  Camden,  Northumberland,  and  Durham.  In 
tile  other  counties  small  proprietors  are  hardly  met  with. 
This  drcumatance  has  gNotly  affeeted  the  extension  of 
euttivntion;  the  larse  proprietors  find  it  most  advantage- 
ous to  convert  their  large  estates  into  sheep-walks,  which, 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  country,  can  be 
done  without  expense  ;  and  as  they  expect  to  obtain  ample 
return*  for  their  outlay  by  the  produce  of  their  flocks,  thi-y 
do  not  encourage  cultivation,  at  least  not  faither  than  is 
required  for  the  consumption  of  their  scantily  peopled 
eetates.  The  produce  of  these  cultivated  spots  is  only 
infieient  for  home  consumption  in  good  seasons ;  and  in 
times  of  drought,  the  shepherds  and  other  persons  attached 
to  the  management  of  tne  estates  must  be  supplied  with 
grain  or  bread  from  other  ))arts  of  the  country  and  from 
Sydney.  It  would  even  appear  tiiat  the  growth  of  wheat 
is  on  tlie  decrease  :  w  r  must  at  least  infer  it  frOID  the  dsta 
oantamed  in  tbe  following;  table. 


iferat  qfLand  tmder  Crops,  1887-1888- 

Po-  To- 
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This  decrease  of  land  under  cultivation  fer  iprowing 
wheat  is  partly  owing  to  the  inmase  of  artilldal  grasses. 

Though  a  great  portion  of  the  country  has  trood  pas- 
ture for  slieep,  there  is  a  want  of  meadows  for  tattening 
cattle  ;  and  as  the  increase  of  the  population  increases  the 
demand  for  butcher's  meat,  the  landed  proprietors  in  the 
\  u  iiiity  of  Sydney,  and  in  the  more  populous  parts  of  the 
country,  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  growth  of  ar^ 
tificial  grasses,  and  have  converted  their  com-fielda  into 
meadows.  They  have  been  enabled  to  do  it  without  ex- 
posing the  colony  to  famine  in  times  of  drought,  as  they 
can  now  expect  to  be  regularly  su]>plied  witli  wheat  and 
other  grain  from  Tasmania,  the  CajJc,  and  the  East  Indi"*. 
All  these  countries  tind  a  ready  market  for  their  agricul- 
tural produce  at  Sydney,  as  the  importation  of  grain. 
&c.  is  oouidanble,  vrakh  it  piwred  by  tin  ml^ioined 
table:— 

<3fratR,  4*-  ifnporttdt  1828-1888. 
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1828 

85.718 

8,888 

SSOJMO 

401,878 

808 

1829 

107,929 

2,575 

42,098 

]88|7(» 

818 

1830 

70.904 

183 

2,228 

29,898 

190 

1831 

71,892 

758 

3.')8,1.>4 

M.IGl 

142 

1H32 

44.908 

977 

»J,072 

88,052 

a3 

19,ii07 

7,081 

14.272 

39,-2(K) 

422 

1834 

15,568 

6,816 

345,886 

407,680 

406 

1835 

122.908 

12,031 

13774)18 

1.188,551 

538 

1836 

263,906 

27,567 

474,368 

l^M 

1837 

114.416 

6,222 

1,066,567 

169,746 

525 

1838 

79.1GC 

no  ,075 

875,878 

702,34(» 

1.161 

Though  the  number  of  acres  under  cultivation  is  small, 
the  produce  is  considerable,  in  spite  of  the  careless  man- 
ner in  which  the  euttivation  is  carried  on;  as  two  crops 
of  maize  or  potatoea,  or  one  crop  of  wheat  and  another 

of  maize  and  potatoes,  may  be  taken  annually  tnm  the 
same  field,  if  tne  soil  is  good  and  the  season  favourable, 

that  is,  if  there  does  not  occur  a  long  drouijht  in  summer. 
Whe.it  produces  on  an  averace  15  bushels — in  better 
lands  even  3(»  and  40  bushels — per  acre  ;  and  maize  varies 
from  40  to  90  bushels  per  acre  according  to  the  quality 
of  the  soil.  Oats  arc  not  much  grown,  except  on  the 
high  groands  of  the  Connecting  Table-lands  and  the 
Plains  of  Baflimit,  where  they  are  cultivated  in  Ben  of 
maize,  which  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  these  colder 
tracts.  The  irrovrth  of  barley  and  potatoes  is  on  the  in- 
crease. Tui  acco  is  only  enlnvnted  to  some  tilent  on  the 
banks  of  Hunter  River. 

The  colonists  have  been  at  some  pains  to  introduce 
many  kinds  of  fruit-trees  uxl  vegetables,  and  th^  have  in 
most  cases  done  k  witii  tolerable  success.  There  are 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  nectarines^  npricota,  neachea, 
plums,  cherries,  figs,  quinces,  pears,  apples,  moibenries, 
pomegranates,  grapes,  raspbemes,  strawnerries,  bananas, 
guaxas,  pine-apples,  goos4'l)irries.  and  currants;  and  al- 
iiioml^.  \valnuts,  ch(  5tr.its,  and  tilberts.  Hananas  and 
guavas  come  only  to  perfection  in  low  sheltered  places 
near  the  sea,  andf  pine-apples  require  the  aid  of  a  fnune 
for  filling  out  and  ripening.  Gooseberries,  on  the  contrary, 
succeed  only  in  the  colder  and  more  elevated  countries,  aa 
near  Bathunt.  Grapes  have  lately  been  greatly  perfected, 
both  88  to  size  and  favour;  and  as  they  begin  to  oe  crown 
to  a  great  extent,  it  is  hoped  that  at  no  remote  jiericd  wine 
will  constitute  an  article  of  export  from  New  South  Wale^ 
a>  tiu  soil  seems  wemdaofff  well  calculated  for  the 
^owth  of  vines. 

In  the  kitchen-gardens  are  raised  melons,  water-melom, 
pumpkins,  capsicumB,  cabbages,  turnips,  rapes,  and  some 
other  vegetables. 

Patturei  and  Domtstic  Animals. — New  iSouth  Walea 
has  become  a  pastoral  country  not  on  account  of  the  rich- 
ness of  its  pastures,  but  because  that  portion  of  the  coun- 
try which  is  fit  for  that  purpose  is  verj'  extensive.  It  is 
asserted,  and  we  thii;k  with  rea.son,  that  the  richest  swards 
there  arc  full  two-thirds  inferior  in  point  of  closeness  to 
the  old  pastures  in  England.  The  grass  grows  only  in  do- 
taohed  tuAs,  a*4.  *— *««an  them  is  so  much 
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even  in  the  riohp^t  pastures,  that  one  may  walk  along  OTor 
the  pasture  on  tiptoe  without  touching  the  grass-tull* 
Hround.  This  however  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  the  dry 
climate,  and  the  same  is  found  in  other  countries  distin- 

Suished  by  dryness  of  the  air.  The  grasses  themselves. 
MMigh  moctly  different  from  those  found  on  English  ras- 
tnrcs,  aie  veiy  nutritiom,  especially  on  what  u  called 
open  forMl-Iaad.  The  forests  in  Australia  are  not  ao 
closely  wooded  as  in  Europe,  the  single  trees  being  several 
feet  and  even  paces  distant  from  oru'  Knother.  ihey  are 
besides  mostly  free  of  underwood,  so  that  a  horseman  may 
gallop  in  perfect  safety  throutrh  ".hfi-e  wood*.  This  fttatc 
of  the  woods,  added  to  the  general  dryness  of  the  soil, 
renders  these  tracts  excellent  pastures  for  sheep,  and  the 
coloniat*  have  known  ham  to  teko  odTUilaffe  of  it.  The 
number  of  eheep  which  are  Irept  must  be  utoniahing,  to 
judge  from  the  quantity  of  wool  which  is  exported,  and 
which  of  late  years  has  increased  so  much,  that  tlie 
Kiipli-sh  manufacturers  at  present  are  probably  supplied 
with  a  larger  quantity  of  wool  from  New  South  Wales 
tinn  from  aafOtiltr  country,  although  hardly  20  years 
Imto  puMd  linoo  wool  b«pa  to  eonrtitute  an  uticle  of 
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imd  Value  of  Wool  exported  from  New  South 
Walet  in  each  Year  from  1822  to  1840. 


1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 


Qu*Dtiti«.  Value. 
I'x.  d. 

172,880  "I 
198,240  .  not 
275.5«)  {known. 
411,600  J 
fi62,9e0  48,384 


407,116 

834343 
1,005  333 

H<>9,730 
1,401,284 


34,806 

40.851 
63,555 
34,907 
76,879 


1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1888 
1889 
1810 


Quanlitie*. 

lit. 
1,515,130 

1,734.20.3 
2,246,933 
3,893,927 
3.69a|,S»ll 
4^766 
6,749,376 
7.213.584 

9m:m 


ViJue. 

73,.'>59 
103.G92 
213,628 
299,587 
368,324 
888,166 
406,977 
442,5M 
060412 


The  fint  ehecp  introduced  were  from  England,  and 

the  wool  was  of  indifferent  quality ;  but  as  soon  as  it 
became  evident  that  wool  micfht  become  a  source  of  wealth, 
and  yield  an  important  article  of  export  which  would  find 
a  ready  market  m  the  mother  country,  several  landed  pro- 
nrietOiawere  at  coudderable  expense  to  get  merino  sheep, 
lliese  si.eep  have  not  degenerated,  as  some  penona 
thought  they  wooM,  and  the  former  quality  of  the  wool  has 
been  much  improved.  Id  fact  large  ^uaotitiea are  exported 
hardly  inferior  to  the  wool  obtained  from  Spain  or 
Saxony. 

Great  numbers  of  cattle  are  kept,  the  consumption  of 
meat  being  very  considerable  owing  to  its  cheapness  in 
comparieon  with  bread.  After  bad  crops  it  constitutes 
the  priaeipal  food  of  the  people  in  parts  remote  from 
fl^ney,  •■  the  tiaospoii  of  grain  to  gieak  dirtancei  en> 
Imneea  ita  price.  There  are  aao  laige  vaetsofland  wliieh 
•re  too  wet  for  sheep,  but  afford  good  pasture  for  cattle. 
The  breed  of  catllf  is  a  mixture  of  the  Bengal  buffalo  va- 
riety with  huni])v  ^hnuklcr^i,  and  various  English  breeds 
which  have  been  introduced.  They  are  fine  large  animals. 
In  eome  parts,  especially  on  the  Plains  of  Bathurst,  the 
dairies  are  well  attended  to.  butter  being  made  to  a  great 
extent,  and  alio  eheese  not  inferior  to  the  common  cheeies 
of  England.   Bullocks  are  mostly  used  for  draught. 

few  horses  are  kept,  compared  with  other  domestic 
animals.  They  arc  remarkably  hardy  and  can  underpo 
great  fatic^ie.  P'or  a  long  time  they  were  neglected,  but 
since  the  establishment  jf  races  the  attention  of  breeders 
lisut  been  directed  to  improve  the  breed.  It  is  rather  a 
pity  that  asses  have  not  been  intiodueed,  as  these 
awmals,  as  well  as  mules,  would  thrive  veiywell.  Pigs 
aie  numerous:  they  find  abundant  food  in  the  un- 
cultivated tracts,  and  are  eaaly  fattened  with  maize. 
Goats  have  been  introduced,  and  thrive  amazingly  in  those 
parts  which  have  a  barren  soil,  and  are  overgrown  with 
shrubs.  Deer  were  many  years  ago  imported  irom  India, 
and  now  run  wild  in  the  woods  of  Cumoerland,  but  they 
do  not  multtplj  much,  owing  to  their  being  shot  and 
hunted  down.  Rabbits  are  bred  about  the  nousca,  but 
there  are  no  wild  ones. 

Poultry  is  in  great  abundance,  ^eese,  ducks,  turkeva, 
{^inea-fowls,   and  fowls,  iin<l   they   tnnve  enufliagly, 
aioiost  without  any  care  being  taken  oL  them. 
F.  No. 


ArM<«.— The  peculiarities  by  which  the  botany  of  New 
Sooth  Wales  is  distinguished  may  be  seen  under  Austra. 
LiA  I^Vol.  iii.,  p.  V22].  Many  of  its  trees  are  useful  for  do- 
mestic purpose.s,  and  someoi  them  are  exported  as  timber. 
The  most  valuable  is  the  cedar  (iVe/ia  aiedarach),  which  is 
found  especially,  at  Illawarra,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hunter,  mstings,  and  (^arence  Rivers.  Several  of  the 
gnn^ices,  as  they  art  called  {EucatyptutX  are  very 
vdnable.  especially  flie  blue  gum  {Euc.  piperita),  the 
iron-bark  tree  {Fmc.  resinifera),  and  the  btriney-bark  tree 
Fmc.  rohusta),  and  from  some  of  them  an  excellent  bark 
Is  obtained  for  tanninir,  of  which  Mnall  quantities  are 
sent  to  England.  Timber  is  farther  obtained  from  a  kind 
of  pine  belonging  to  the  genus  Callttrit.  Most  of  the 
eucalypti  yield  a  kind  of  gum,  and  therafoie  they  have 
obtained  ttie  name  of  gum-trees.  No  me  hM  yn  been 
made  nf  this  gum,  but  many  think  that  it  may  at  SOOM 
lutuie  period  constitute  an  article  of  export. 

A  summary  account  of  the  zoology  of  South  Wales  is 
found  under  Australia  [Vol.  iii.,  p.  1261.  Several  new 
species  of  mammals,  birds,  and  fishes  have  been  dia* 
covered  since  that  article  was  written,  as  a  JertM*  dipos,  a 
Cboeropus  ecaudafoa,  fte. ;  but  as  thaee  animals  are  in 
small  numbers,  thev  are  not  likely  to  aflbet  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  for  that  reason  here 
omitted.  In  Ba-^-s'-t  Strait  and  along  the  eastern  coast 
whales  and  other  cetaceous  mammals,  and  also  scale,  ate 
very  abundant,  and  a  number  of  vesse]elMlOBglB|f  tothe 
colony  are  employed  in  the  fishery. 

Mi'nerali. — New  South  Wales  is  not  rieh  in  metals.  Then 
are  in  smne  places  slight  indtcatioBSof  the  existenee  of  gold 
and  niver.  Inm-ore  is  known  to  exist  in  several  places, 
especially  on  the  west  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  There  are 
several  extensive  coal-niea-sures,  two  of  which  are  woiked. 
Those  found  near  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  River,  near 
Newcastle,  are  extensively  worked,  and  their  produce  is 
shipped  to  Sydney.  The  coal-beds  near  Western  Port  are 
also  veiy  laige.  and  have  been  worlMd  for  tfae  last  few 
years  to  a  simn  extent.  _  limcelone  is  very  abundant  in 
somp  places,  and  some  kinds  of  marble  are  worked  on  the 
banks  ol  the  Wollondillv.  There  are  numerous  salt-springs 
near  the  banks  of  the  Darling,  and  a  great  number  of  salt 
lakes  in  the  plains  west  of  Port  Phillip,  on  some  of  which 
salt  of  excellent  auality  is  abundantly  deposited.  Asadt  is 
rare  and  dear  in  the  colony,  it  is  probsble  that  this  clionm- 
stance  will  soon  be  turned  to  acoonnL 

AboTigint$</—^Ihiixt  number  of  natives  is  smalL  Mit- 
chell, having  seen  a  very  large  portion  of  New  South 
Wales,  estimates  it  at  not  more  than  6000,  and  he  even 
thinks  that  it  may  be  considerably  le^i.  In  the  vicinity  of 
those. parts  where  the  whites  are  settled  in  considcraWe 
numbers  they  are  on  the  decrease,  because  the  settlers  keep 
kanganxMlogs,  and  destroy  these  animals,  which  form  one 
of  the  principal  aitielea  ct  their  fbod,  merely  for  the  aaka 
of  tiie  skin,  and  thus  deprive  then  of  flie  means  of  their 
livelihood.  In  the  interior  however  they  seem  to  preserve 
their  numbers,  and  in  some  parts  to  increase.  .Mitchell 
thinks  that  they  may  incrca.sc  rapidly,  if  wild  cattle 
become  numerous,  as  he  found  the  most  populous  and 
bcat^fed  tribe  on  the  banks  of  the  I.achlan  at  a  placesriien 
a  large  herd  of  wild  cattle  was  seen. 

An  aooonpt  of  their  chaiaderiitie  features  is  given 
under  AmmAUA  [Vol.  iii.,  p.  122].  It  is  however 
stated  that  their  colour  is  not  univerially  black,  but  that 
in  the  interior,  and  also  at  some  places  on  the  coast,  there 
are  tribes  vsliieh  have  a  lieht  copper  colour,  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  there  must  have  been  a  mixture  of  different 
races.  Their  hair  is  also  not  woolly,  but  only  frizzled,  and 
nt  VI  r  j^rows  long. 

Though  di^ened  over  such  a  kise  extent  of  coantiy,  it 
does  laot  appear  tiiat  ftm  diiftrent  maleeta  apoken  by  the 
numerous  tnbes  differ  so  far  as  to  render  the  aid  of  an  inter- 
preter neccwwirv  lor  the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
one  another.  Mitchell,  having  collected  vocabulam-s  from 
different  parts  of  Australia,  tinds  that  in  the  languages  of 
those  tribes  which  inhabit  the  south-eastern  and  tne  south* 
western  parts  of  that  oontincnt  several  words  are  found, 
noitly  applying  to  dilliEfent  parts  of  the  human  body, 
which  are  either  the  same  or  resemble  one  another 
greatly,  whilst  no  such  resemblance  can  be  traced  between 
these  words  and  any  in  the  language  q^okaa  by  ^  nathwi 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Australia.   

yoL.xxviL— o 
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Hu  abori^ifiM  certainly  live  in  a  very  low  state  of  civi- 
lixation.  Thu  is  proved  by  their  goine  almost  naked.  The 
men  wear  girdles,  usually  made  of  tine  wool  of  the  opos- 
sum ;  and  a  sort  of  tail  of  the  same  material  is  appetuietl  to 
this  girdle,  both  before  and  tjehir.d,  niui  seems  to  be  llie 
only  part  of  their  eoitume  sutjRested  by  any  idea  of  de- 
cency. Round  the  head  they  wear  a  neatly-wrought 
bandage  or  fillet,  which  they  whiten  with  pipe^lav,  as  a 
Mldicr  dMuaa  hb  belti.  Tbey  also  wear  one  of  a  red 
colour  under  it.  Hie  women  generally  wrap  tiienmelves 
up  in  a  species  of  cloak  made  of  opoMum-skin,  or  in  a 
blanket.  As  some  of  these  tribes  live  in  parts  which  are 
Hubject  to  a  considerable  dejrree  of  cold  in  winter,  it  is 
rather  a  matter  of  surprise  that  they  have  not  adopted  a 
warmer  clothing.  But  fhejr.fenffilfy  pna  fhe  mghb 
before  a  large  fire. 

Aa  most  of  the  tribes  are  continually  moving  about  in 
flCttrch  of  food,  they  have  no  fixed  aboma.  In  the  night- 
time  they  protect  their  firea  by  the  bark  or  the  boughs  of  a 
tree  placed  to  the  windward.  A  few  tribes  however  living 
along  the  coast  of  the  Pacifu'  have  fixed  habitations. 
In  1839,  when  the  newly  discovered  Clarence  River  was 
explored,  a  number  of  huts,  forming  a  temuorary  village. 


was  found  at  the  head  of  a  deep  sstuajy  wnich  appealed 
to  mn  a  ooosdetmble  commana  of  fiahinfC-ground. 
They  evince  sone  indtutiy  nnd  ingemiity  in  the  manu- 


facture  of  their  utensils  and  arms.  Mitchell  found  that 
the  nets  used  by  the  aborigines  on  the  large  rivera  of  the 
interior  approached  nearer  to  those  made  in  Europe  than 
any  other  thing  made  by  them.  Tlie  fishing  tribe  on  the 
Clarence  River  was  in  posaession  of  nets,  ba-sketa,  water- 
veMela,  and  cooldng  utensils,  which  were  made  with  pecu- 
liar care  and  neatnen.  The  same  observation  is  made 
iMMetlag  their  anM»  of  wliiah  that  peculiar  kind  of  nu^ 
ouled  AomumWa^  me  attracted  tiie  attention  of  all  travel- 
lers, as  it  is  used  m  a  very  unusual  way.  A  de'K'ription  of 
it  and  its  uses  is  found  m  Mitchell's  '  Three  Expeditions,' 
Ike.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3-ls. 

The  opossums  constitute  the  ordinary  food  of  the  na- 
livea,  and  they  show  great  industry  and' ingenuity  in  find- 
ing them  out  in  the  hollow  trees  to  which  these  animals 
rraeaL  Next  to  the  opoHom  is  the  kangaroo,  but  they 
find  it  more  difficult  to  get  this  animal.  They  also  eat, 
when  pressed  by  hunger,  snakes,  grubs,  and  other  vermin, 
and  they  use  as  food  several  iiidiETcnous  roots  and  plants. 

The  natives  are  accused  of  cannihaliRm.  Mitchell,  who 
certainly  knows  tliem  well,  denies  the  fact.  But  Bennet 
heard  of  a  weak  and  sickly  child  having  been  destroyed, 
and  even  eatea.  This  appears  however  to  have  been  an 
extraordinary  caH»  as  tM^arenti  alleged  that  thcgr 


Tery  hungry,  and  the  etnU  was  of  no  nie  and  mneh 

trouble.  Infanticide  however  is  not  rare,  and  the  alleged 
reason  is  that  the  children  are  too  much  trouble  to  carry 
about.  It  is  however  almost  their  invariable  custom  to 
destroy  the  infants  produced  by  the  intercourse  with  Euro- 
peans, unless  the  father  resides  constantly  with  the  female, 
or  may  be  near  her  at  the  time  of  the  birth  to  prevent  it. 
The  meet  lenailnble  of  their  customs  is  the  practice  of 
striking  out  one  of  the  ftont  teeth  of  the  males  at  the  as^e  of 
puberty,  and  that  of  the  females  of  cutting  off  the  last  joint 
of  the  little  finger. 

The  aborigines  have  frequently  attacked  remote  stations, 
and  killed  the  settlers.  This  is  partly  attributed  to  the 
harsh  and  unjust  treatment  they  have  experienced  irom 
the  hands  of  convict-aettierSi  or  convict-servanti,  and 
partly  to  the  desire  of  apnroniiatinc  to  themselves  looae 
portion  tfthdr  property  Whim  ttqr  wink  neftd.  Beddea, 
it  is  observed  that  when  a  white  man  has  been  killed  by 
them,  they  do  not  return  to  peaceful  intercourse  with  the 
whites  until  one  of  their  tribe  has  been  killed  by  the 
whites.  This  appears  to  originate  in  the  principle  th.it 
bloodshed  can  only  be  atoned  for  by  the  shedding  of 
blood.  Prom  time  to  time  they  have  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  carried  their  outrages  so  far,  that  government 
Ilea  been  obliged  to  send  the  polioe  foroe  a^unst  tlien, 
and  to  attack  them  regularly,  untd  they  ara  impwcd 

with  the  superinrity  of  the  whites;  when  that  hu  been 
oone,  thoy  no  longer  molest  the  settlers. 

Tiiey  are  certainly  more  eapahle  of  civili7:.irinn  than 
most  of  the  native  tribes  of  America.    Mitchell  speaks 

ably  ef  tluir  mental  powers  and  judgment  in  every- 
if  diqf  anaequainted  with.  He  thinks  them  in 


nera  and  generd  intelligence  superior  to  any  dew  of 
white  rustics.  A  number  of  them  were  sentenced  fiir  some 
offence  to  be  confined  with  a  ehain-gang  on  Goat  Island 

in  Sydney  Harbour,  where  a  missionary  in  five  months 
taught  them  to  reail  tolerably  well,  and  to  explain  in 
English  the  Lonl's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Commandments. 
During  that  time  they  had  been  initiated  in  the  cratl 
of  stone-cutting  ud  tmildingt  so  la  to  erect  a  small 
house.  Then  are  nuiBenNiB  iaataaeet  on  record  where 
they  liave  indnitrioady  easisted  fimners  in  bringing  in 
their  crops,  and  have  even  cleared  tracts  of  land  over- 
grown with  bushes.  Tiiev  have  al.so  proved  very  good 
shepherds,  when  any  of  them  have  been  induced  by  en- 
couragement and  protection  to  take  charge  of  a  flock. 
Several  of  them  are  actually  engaged  by  the  colonial 
government  as  assistants  to  the*i>ohce,  as  they  are  ex- 
tremely skilful  in  tracing  the  retreats  of  runaway  convicts, 
who  mqoently  inliest  the  abodes  of  the  atockmen  in  remote 
parte. 

Settlements  and  Division  of  the  Country. — ^Tlie  .Turface 
which  Australia  presents  to  the  settler  is  very  different  from 
thai  of  any  other  country  into  which  European  colonization 
has  been  introduced.  In  consequence  of  the  absence  of 
dense  forests  or  extensive  swamps,  it  is  pervious  to  the 
aettler  in  ahnoit  every  direction,  whilst  the  tiaffio  over  it  ia 
Ikrther  fiMsilitated  by  the  general  drynem  of  the  soil.  In 
their  natural  state,  too,  the  Innds,  though  far  lh>m  being 
rich,  offer  very  extensive  pasturage,  and  therefore  afford  the 
means  of  pront  to  the  settler  almost  without  the  outlay  of 
any  capital.  These  peculiarities  have,  since  the  first  occu- 
pation of  the  colony,  led  to  a  wide  dispersion  of  the  in- 
habitants, so  that  their  flocks  and  herds  already  stray  over 
a  country  900  miles  lone  by  300  wide. 

The  more  eloaely  settMd  portion  of  the  eokny  is  divided 
into  twenty-tlnree  eoontiea,  of  which  twenty  lie  contiguous, 
comprehending  the  countries  along  the  Pacific  and  on 
both  side.t  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  between  3(i"  and  31  S. 
lat.  and  between  the  sea  and  30'  E.  long.  The  other 
three  counties,  or  those  of  Bourke,  Grant,  and  Normanby, 
which  have  been  lately  erected,  comprehend  the  countries 
s\inrounding  Port  Philhp  and  Bass's  Strait,  on  both  sides  of 
38*  8.  lat.  and  between  14«*  and  146**  E.  long.  ThiadiTi- 
rion  of  counties  however  serves  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  indicating  certain  tracts  of  country,  as  the  counties 
are  not  co-extensive  with  any  jurisdiction  either  civil  or 
ecclesiastical.  It  is  however  a  regulation  of  govemmeiit 
that  no  land  can  be  sold  beyond  their  limits.  The  extreme 
boundaries  of  county  lands  have  come  therefore  to  be  called 
the  boundaries  of  location,  and  according  as  lands  lie 
within  or  bqrond  these  boundaries,  a  different  igfstem  ia 
followed  in  the  management  and  dvil  government  of 
them. 

Within  the  boundaries  the  whole  countr)*  is  divided  into 
police  districts,  each  having  a  bench  of  petty  sessions  and 
a  magistrate  ;  and  of  these  districts,  w  hich  are  of  unequal 
size,  there  are  at  present  thirty-five  or  thirtv-six.  Beyond 
the  boundaries  the  country  is  also  roughly  divided  into 
districts,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  commianoner  of 
crown  lands,  who  is  the  chief  magictrnte  of  it,  and  has 
under  hb  command  a  small  force  of  mounted  constables, 
which  are  called  the  Bortler  Police.  Within  the  limits  of 
location,  land  is  either  sold  or  let  on  lease;  beyond  the 
limit-s  it  is  neither  sold  nor  let,  but  licences  are  granted,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  crown  commissioner,  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  such  portions  of  land  as  may  be  desired  by  proprie- 
tora  of  stock,  on  each  of  which  ueeneea^a  ice  of  Iw.  ia 
payable  annnally,  and  an  assessment  ii  levied  on  the  stock 
depastured  there.  Each  a.iOtment  of  land,  for  which  a 
licence  is  thus  given,  is  called  a  station,  and  the  stations 
inav  vary  in  extent  from  50(X)  to  30,0(K1  acres. 

These  stations  are  pushed  into  the  interior  witli  great 
rapidity.  Wherever  tnc  persons  forming  these  stations, 
who  may  be  compared  to  the  backwoodsmen  of  America, 
find  good  pasturage,  they  fix  themselves,  and  remain  fie- 
qgypfllr  naknown  to  the  commissioner  for  several  yeeis. 
wherever  a  river  pre.wnts  itaelf  running  to  the^  west- 
ward, the  course  of  it  is  marked  by  stations.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  ca.sp  on  the  Nanunoy.  or  Peel  River,  the  >Iac- 
quarie,  the  Lachlan.  and  the  Mumiinbidgee,  on  the  borders 
of  each  of  which  they  extend  perhaps  to  a  distance  of 
from  200  to  300  miles  beyond  the  Umits  of  location.  To- 
wards the  north  atattoas  are  already  fbuad  in  tlic  oountqr 
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west  of  the  Coast  Rnn  Wag  at  <1m  bwk  of  Horeton 
it  of  thBintnior  ii  now  known  by  the 


Bty;  and  this  poit 

name  of  New  Enp^Iand.  In  Australia  Felix  the  stations 
extend  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Nangeela  River,  not  lar  Irum 
the  boundary-line  of  Sooth  Aubiln,  woA  aloDg  the  coost 
btvoiid  Port  Phillip. 

tlie  number  of  licensed  stations  amounted,  in  1839,  to 
6M.  The  number  of  stock  for  which  aaaeasment  was 
piM  wMTOeS  hoMM.  871,698  horned  cntQe,  and  1,334,5U3 
shcm.  Tlw  iwl  amoont  of  stoek  howeror  in  all  pio- 
babtnty  eonndenbly  exceeds  the  amount  returned. 

But  it  is  thousjht  that  these  stations  have  now  attained 
the  extreme  limits  to  which  they  can  extend.  Thoir  dis- 
tance from  Sydney  is  now  so  preat,  that  the  feeding  of 
aheep  must  soon  cease  to  be  a  protitable  emplnyment,  the 
wool  not  beariOf  tiM  expense  of  transport  to  such  a  great 
disbUMO.  GofmuiMnt  h«a  therefore  lately  resolved  to 
opm  foadsto  aooM  ottwr  hulNNiiiwhidi  ire  nnieh  never, 
•ad  OB  which  there  have  hitherto  been  no  settlements,  or 
at  least  only  small  ones.  Roads  are  to  be  opened  from  the 
countries  west  oi'  the  Coast  Range  to  the  pc^rts  of  Mort-ton 
Bay,  Shoal  Bay,  or  the  mouth  of  Clarence  River,  and  to 
Port  Macquan'e.  South  of  the  boundary  of  location,  roads 
are  to  be  made  to  Twofold  Bay  and  Portland  Bay.  As  the 
transport  of  gooda  will  be  much  shortened  by  these  roads, 
■ad  toe  wpejMwe  ooneegpaiitly dimini»hed,it  ie  hoped  that 
the  stelioni  will  eontinne  to  extend  fkriher  to  the  west  and 
north. 

Three  years  ,isjo  a  roail  was  opened  from  the  Con- 
nectingTat)le-!an(in  and  the  banks  of  the  >hii  rumliidgce  to 
Port  PhiUip.  which  runs  tlirough  a  country  which  only 
eigtt  jMUaa^  (1836)  was  traversed  to  tlie  fiiit  time  by 
Bnopeana,  and  alooe  which  there  ara  now*  oonaider- 
iMe  nvnber  of  staUone,  and  alto  inns  at  oonTeniaDt 
distances. 

There  is  no  want  of  roads  within  the  boundary  of  location. 
Three  lines  of  roads,  which  have  been  made  at  consider- 
able expense,  traverse  these  countries.  One  leads  from 
S)'dney  over  the  Blue  Mountains  to  Bathurst  westward  : 
another  to  Hunter  River,  and  a  third  to  the  fine  paatoral 
countries  on  the  ConnaetinKTU>1e4ands.  These  raadaare 
not  inferior  to  tof  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
nearly  equal  to  those  of  England :  but  as  they  all  ter- 
minate at  Sydney,  the  expense  of  transporting  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  from  the  southern  districts  is  consider- 
able, and  operates  as  a  check  on  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  a  new  line  of  roads  is  to  be  opened 
ftofll  the  Connecting  Table-lands  to  Jervis  Bay,  nearly  100 
a^lca  aouth  of  S^yoney,  by  which  the  diatwioe  ftom  a 
maiket  will  be  diortened  by  more  than  one-half  to  these 
districts. 

Jnhabilantt. — The  white  population  of  New  South 
Wales  consists  of  two  classes,  freemen  and  bondmen.  The 
bondmen  are  the  convicts  who  are  transported  from 
Great  Britain  to  that  country  as  a  punishment  for  their 
crimes.  Aa  New  South  Wales  in  the  beginning  was 
merely  a  penal  iettlement  its  population  was  for  more 
than  twenty  yeara  after  the  fmmdation  of  the  colony 
almost  exclusiTely  composed  of  oonvicts,  and  such  as  had 
been  pardoned  by  government,  or,  after  the  expiration  of 
the  time  of  punishment,  had  resolved  to  remain  in  the 
colony.  Ttic  nunibi  r  of  the  last-mentioned  class  was  not 
great  ;  and  thus  we  find  that  in  1810,  or  twenty-two  years 
after  the  fo.uulation  of  the  colony,  its  population  dia  not 
exceed  10.000  individuals.  Even  after  the  colony  had 
been  opened  to  toe  immigration,  the  eireunutanoe  tnat  its 
inhabitants  were  only  convicts  deterred  many  persons  from 
flying  to  settle  there  ;  and  up  to  1832  the  number  of  free 
immigrants  was  vtry  small  in  comparison  with  those  who 
went  to  Canada  and  other  colonies.  The  census  of  1831 
gave  46,276  inhabitants,  and  that  of  1841  amounts  to 
130,866 ;  so  that  in  the  last  ten  years  the  population  has 
nearly  doubled  Uriee.  This  change  has  been  effected  by 
the  dtaiaetar  of  the  aokof  haTins  gradually  changed 
torn  n  penal  settlement  to  an  agrtenltoral  settlement, 
which  offers  great  advantaLces  to  an  industrious  man,  and  in 
which  he  can  now  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  industry  without 
fear  of  being  robbed  of  them  by  his  neighbours,  and  of 
being  obliged  to  associate  with  the  worst  cnaracters. 

But  New  Soutit  Wales  still  continues  to  be  a  penal  settle- 
ment. The  number  of  cooTiota  annually  sent  to  that 
eokmy  ia  aUD  conridenUe^  and  exceeded  up  to  1836, 


that  of  the  toe  immigraota,  aa  is  evident  torn  thi 
anneied  table; 


Yaaim, 

1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1836 
188S 
1837 
1838 


r  of  Conrxtt 
IKS-lsS. 
>!•)(•.  F«ii»l<M. 

3,171  4»3 


^781 

Z129 

2,7;iH 

3,-)  13 
2,704 
3,423 
8.186 

2,892 
2,740 


444 

R04 
3HI 
638 
457 

m 


533 

333 


HfMla 

ToUl. 

3,664 

3.ZS 

2.g;w 

3,11!) 
4,151 
3,161 

a.eo2 

3,4215 
3,073 


Mm. 

306 

116 

ia5 

819 
838 
571 
flSl 

1706 
MM 


iirj9-is;<& 
Wooan.  OluldrcB. 
113 
70 


08 
706 
1146 
S96 
6M 
807 
1138 
2132 


145 

73 
174 
481 
701 
397 


290 

1368 
3(177 


Tatd. 
864 

309 
457 
2,(106 
2.685 
1,564 
1^ 
1.621 
4,275 
8,840 


Total   29.246   4630   33,876   90&4   7337   67»4  23.185 

Hie  convicts  are  divided  into  three  classes.   The  wont 

characters  remain  under  the  immediate  surveillance  and 
in  the  employment  of  government,  which  occupies  them  in 
erecting  public  buildings,  making  roads,  building  bridges, 
&c.  A  considerable  number  is  assigned  to  private  per- 
soH^  who  either  send  them  to  their  Mtlhiii  to  serve 
aa  agrieultuial  labourer^  abaplieid%  or  anpfoy  them 
as  menial  servants.  When  aoonvietniilM  atate  of  amign- 
ment  has  escaped  punishment  for  four  years  he  receives 
a  ticket-of-leave,  if  he  has  been  transported  for  seven 
years  ;  but  if  he  ha.s  been  transported  for  fourteen,  he  riunt 
not  have  undergone  punishment  for  six  years  ;  and  if  lor 
life,  not  for  eight  years,  in  order  to  obtain  a  ticket-of-leave. 
Thoae  who  have  ticket»-of-leavc  constitute  the  third  claas  of 
oonvioii)  and  they  are  free  to  a  certain  degree,  as  ttey 
maj  employ  their  time  aa  they  think  it  moat  Mvantageoua 
to  theniaelTea:  but  they  earniot  leave  the  colony  nor  the 
district  which  has  been  aj^si^iied  for  their  residence.  Those 
who  have  passed  in  the  colony  tlie  whole  time  awarded  by 
the  setitenee  of  the  criminal  court,  may  return  to  England 
or  any  oUier  country,  or  remain  in  the  colony,  which  the 
larger  number  do.  These,  together  with  those  who  have 
been  pardoned  by  eovemmen^  are  comprehended  under 
the  denomination  of  emancipista. 

That  the  annual  introduction  of  such  a  number  of  con* 
victs  mitet  lower,  or  rather  keep  down,  the  moral  condition 
of  the  inhabitants,  is  olnious,  and  the  expediency  of  dis- 
continuing to  use  this  colony  as  a  penal  settlement  has 
repeatedly  been  suggexted.  This  change  has  been  in- 
sisted on  still  more  in  a  political  view.  In  present  cir- 
cumstances it  is  not  advisable  to  grant  to  the  colony  a 
legislature.  The  iree  aettleia  and  the  amaiwipiBta  fi>i» 
two  parties,  eaeh  deairoiu  of  gaining  the  aaoendency 
in  colonial  affairs;  both  have  their  interests,  and  the 
emancipists  constitute  a  wealthy  and  powerful  body.  This 
jarring  of  interests  would  lead  to  great  outrages  in  tne  event 
of  an  election.'  Another  consideration  is  perhaps  of  greater 
importance.  The  great  number  of  convicts  retards  the  pro- 
gress of  the  col(my.  They  are  considered  by  the  free  in- 
habitants nearly  in  the  same  light  as  the  negro  slave  popu- 
lation in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  tree 
immigrants  evince  a  great  averuon  to  undertaking  such 
kinds  of  labours  and  services  as  are  commonly  performed 
by  convicts,  and  thus  the  most  necessary  labour  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  ground  is  done  in  the  most  negligent  way,  a 
very  small  number  of  the  convicti.  having  been  brought 
up  as  agricultural  labourers.  The  discontinuance  of 
sending  oODvleta  to  the  coloiur  would  prdbably  also  lead  by 
degreea  to  ttie  civifixation  of  the  aboriioiua.  ,Thev  show, 
as  we  have  observed,  no  aversion  to  tailing  care  of  flocks, 
if  they  arc  entrusted  with  them,  and  they  perform  the  duties 
of  shepherds  with  a  good  deal  of  care  and  attention.  If 
the  proprietors  of  the  sheep-stations,  wliich  are  w  numer- 
ous, could  not  be  assisted  by  the  convlct.^  they  would  be 
obliged  to  engage  young  native  blacks  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  would  soon  induce  the  native  population  to  give  up 
tlietr  wandering  life  ami  to  fixthemaelvea  ia  the  midrt  ot 
the  white  inhabituita.  This  of  course  would  aooa  lead  to 
other  mure  important  steps,  and  their  COOVetaioa  to 
Christianity  could  easily  be  etiected. 

Population. — The  lu.-.t  census  was  taken  on  the  2nd  of 
March,  1841,  and  its  results  are  laid  down  in  the  following 
tables.  The  districts  to  the  proper  names  of  which  an 
asterisk  (*)  ia  prefixed,  are  Commiaaionary  Districts  beyond 
the  booiuBiiN  of  loeation. 
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T\ibl4  repraenimg  the  P<mUatioa  qf  the  Old  Colony  oj 


CaaBtica  at  lNiiikla> 

Otocnl 
TiMillu 

2434 

963 

88S7 

Bat  hurst 

1793 

672 

0165 

473 

73 

54G 

Brisbane  •    ■  • 

• 

1210 

350 

1560 

Camden    .    *  . 

4114 

2172 

6286 

Cook  .        .  . 

1854 

1038 

2H92 

Cumberlaiid  •  • 

33,763 
4987 

24345 

58.108 

DmluuB  •   •  > 

• 

1951« 

6238 

Geonmna    .  . 

• 

663 

186 

748 

GiouMittr    .  . 

1051 

373 

1«S4 

Biuter    •  «  • 

es6 

344 

999 

433 

165 

598 

Mai.:quaii0.  '  ,  • 

• 

1919 

490 

2409 

Murray     .    •  « 

1892 

549 

2111 

Northanabntaod  * 

0607 

3408 

9975 

Ptiillip.   .   .  . 

808 

90 

463 

Roxburgh .    .  . 

• 

1074 

446 

isao 

St.  Vincent 

1308 

454 

1762 

Wellington  . 

390 

120 

510 

Westmorelaod  ■ 

48(1 

184 

619 

♦Wellingtott  .  , 

887 

98 

a35 

•Bligh.    .    .  • 

B77 

95 

672 

*Laemui  .   .  . 

• 

904 

251 

1245 

*Moiiiroo  >   •  * 
'MoRumbidgee  . 

• 

lOOv 

374 

loo«> 

• 

1258 

281 

1039 

•Peel*!  Hirer .  . 

1424 

167 

1B91 

•New  England  . 

1003 

112 

1115 

•Clarence  River  . 

• 

343 

73 

416 

•MacLeay  River . 
*MorUHi  Bay  .  . 

• 

443 

141 

584 

176 

24 

200 

NorfittlklilMid  . 

• 

8068 

106 

8187 

7^894 

4(MNM 

116.988 

II.  TaUe  repretenting  the  Popuiation  qf  Port  Phillip 
m  1811. 


Gcnenl 

Coiintift  or  DlttrldJ. 

Fraulw. 

Tou'i. 

Bourke     .    .    .  ■ 

4882 

2838 

7720 

Grant  .    .    •    •  . 

598 

192 

7W 

Norroanby    •    •  • 
•Wertern  Port    ,  . 

502 

95 

597 

1190 

181 

1371 

FtatlandBay  .  . .  . 

1102 

158 

1260 

8274 

3464 

11.738 

Both  portioiu  of  the  colony,  incloatve  of  Norfolk  Island. 
•ontaiD,  accofdinff  to  this  eensua,  128,726  inhabitants :  but  it 
vma  aaeertained  mat  at  the  time  of  the  c«in»  2130  persons 
ifere  absent  from  the  country  in  Teiiels  belonging  to  the 

colony,  most  of  them  engaged  in  the  whale  and  scaJ  fishery. 
Thus  the  whole  population  of  the  colony  amounted  to 
130.856  individuals. 

This  population  is  very  unequally  distnbuted  over  the 
mibae  of  the  colony.  Nearly  one-haJf  of  it  ia  settled  in 
the  conntj  of  Cumberlaad,  or  rather  ia  two-thirds  of  that 
county,  ■■  tihe moil nerthem distrieti are  a barrenivaete, 
and  contain  only  a  small  munber  of  cultivable  acres  along 
the  banks  of  the  &wkeabury  River.  Northumberland 
stands  next  to  Cumberland  in  population,  containing 
nearly  10,000  inhabitants,  who  are  almost  exclusively  set- 
tled on  the  fertile  tract  along  the  Hunter  River  and  the 
alluvial  valleys  of  its  tributarie«.  The  two  counties  contain 
more  than  half  the  population ;  but  thev  contain  also 
more  than  half  the  laiid  which  ia  under  oultivation  in  the 
eolony,  for  in  1837  the  land  cultirated  for  grain  in  the 
colony  consisted  of  86.344  acres,  and  of  this  number  26,726 
acres  were  within  Cumberland  and  22,952  within  North- 
umberland. This  is  not  to  be  attributed  exclusively  to 
the  superior  fertility  of  these  counties,  tliough  indeed  the 
soil  of  most  of  the  surrounding  counties  is  of  inferior  quality, 
but  more  especially  to  the  state  of  landed  property.  With 
a  few  exceptions,  all  the  small  pfoprietors  are  found  in 
these  two  counties,  and  in  those  of  Camden  and  Durham. 
The  number  of  landed  proprietors,  merchants,  bankers,  and 
professional  persons  amounted,  in  1841,  in  the  whole  country, 
to  4477,  inclusive  of  the  towns.  Of  this  number  1695 
resided  in  Cumberland,  442  in  Northumberland,  AM)  in 

Camden,  and  225  in  Durbsm.  Thus  we  tuad  that  nearly 


two-thirds  of  the  above-named  classes  of  persons  were  found 
in  these  fimr  eounties.  and  ifthoee  who  mide  iatha  towM 
are  sabfaaeted,  it  ia  very  probable  that  one-iuklf  of  the 

lamped  proprietors  are  found  in  these  four  counties.  In  all 
tiif  other  coimties  and  districtsthe  population  is  composed 
alnifiNt  ciitirt'Iv  of  shepherds  and  otlier  'jn-ison^  L'in;ik.yt-J 
in  the  care  of  sheep,  a  small  number  of  people  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  a  few  mechanics  and  retail  dealers. 

The  increaM  of  the  populatioa  can  only  be  efihcted  hgr 
immigration.  The  dispintar  of  flie  lam  ia  to  gnatt  tiiafc 
were  the  country  left  to  ila  own  resotircei»  wamfymm 
would  certainly  pass  until  flUflh  an  equality  wonld  be  citl^ 
blishcd  between  them  as  to  influence  perceptibly  the  increase 
of  its  inhabitants.   The  females  stand  to  the  males  at  pre- 
sent as  one  to  two.    This  misproportion  is  chiefly  produced 
by  the  number  of  male  convicts  and  male  emancipists, 
which  exceeds  about  seven  times  that  of  the  females  of  the 
same  desoiption.  Among  the  free  immigrants  the  differ* 
enee  in  the  nundMr  of  Uw  wxw  does  not  amount  to  much 
more  than  ono-aixtli  paitof  the  whole.  The  immigration 
however  in  what  may  be  called  the  Old  Colony,  that  is, 
that  portion  wliich  lies  between  36' and  32°S.lat.,  will,  we 
apprehend,  be  much  checked  by  the  Mate  of  landed  pro- 
perty.   Pew  tracts  of  l««»d,  except  such  as  are  quite  barren 
and  hardly  worth  possessing,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
town  allotments,  are     the  disposal  of  government.  The 
largo  landed  propcioton  oi^oet  the  letum  of  thmr  outlay 
from  the  pramice  of  ttudr  flocte,  and  are  not  modi  inclined 
to  sacrifice  a  part  of  their  present  income  to  the  prospect 
of  an  increa.se  at  a  distant  period,  by  converting  a  portion 
of  the  pasturace  into  cultivated  fields.  They  arc  still  leas 
inclined  to  sell  such  tracts  as  are  fit  for  cultivation  to  the 
immigrants,  and  the  latter  generally  leave  England  with 
the  expectation  of  aequtringlaoded  property  and  are  dis- 
inclined to  take  laada  on  lease.  It  appears  also  that  in  the 
countries  lying  at  a  moderate  diitaaeo  from  the  sea  littlo 
good  land  is  to  be  found,  except  what  has  long  ago  been 
brought  under  cultivation.  Nearly  twenty  years  have  now 
passed  since  the  establishment  of  the  .A.u*tnilian  Afrricul- 
tural  Company,  which  then  acquired  a  tract  of  4:i7,(HXJ 
acres  in  the  country  between  the  Hunter  and  .Manning 
Rivers,  and  sent  to  it  a  considerable  number  of  emigrants, 
ajnioilturiita,  ihepherdi,  meehanici,  &c.,  and  now  we  Had, 
alter  a  laiae  of  20  years,  that  the  whole  population  (rfthe 
county  of  Gloucester,  in  which  these  grants  are  situated, 
amounts  only  to  1424  individuals,  though  it  has  the 
advaiitajje  of  Dting  situated  near  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinily 
of  a  harbour  which  offers  safety  to  coasting  vessels. 

Tlie  emigration  will  probably,  for  a  considerable  tine  to 
come,  be  directed  to  those  countries  which  are  north  of  32*. 
but  more  especially  to  Ausbalia  Felix,  or  that  part  which 
Kea  soulh  of  36*  and  extends  (torn  the  Pacific  to  the  bouod- 
ery'^ine  of  South  Australia,  and  which  appears  to  eontain 
a  much  larp;er  portion  of  arable  land  than  the  Old  Colony. 
The  rapid  rise  of  the  colony  of  Port  Phillip  is  almost  iin- 

Erecedented.  It  was  regularly  founded  by  Sir  Richard 
ourke  in  1837.  Before  that  time  only  a  uw  stations  ex- 
isted at  Western  Port  and  Port  Phillip,  and  they  were  small 
and  contained  only  a  tow  inhabitants.  Thaoensuaof  1841, 
taken  only  four  yean  after  tiio  eetabHshoieiit  of  the  colony, 
gives  it  a  population  of  1 1,738  individuals.  When  it  is  con* 
sidered  that  the  colony  at  Port  Jackson  twenty-two  years 
after  its  foundation  contained  only  lO.OtX)  inhabitants,  this 
rapid  increase  of  the  population  in  the  new  colony  augurs 
very  much  in  favour  of  its  superior  soil  and  situation.  It 
would  nowever  appear  that  in  this  new  colony  govern- 
ment takes  great  care  not  to  grant  away  those  tracilB 
which  are  fit  for  ooltivatioii,  together  with  such  landa  as 
are  for  the  present  only  to  be  used  as  pasture-grounds,  but 
it  reserves  lands  of  the  first  description  for  the  emi- 
grants, who  are  rcxsonakily  expected  to  flock  in  preference 
to  this  country,  which  i^so muohmoM  toToucd  iiy  natuio 
in  almost  every  respect. 

Education. — There  are  three  colleges,  or  grammar* 
schools:  two  at  Sydn^r,  called  Sydney  College  and  Aui- 
tralian  ColIege,  of  whid  the  former  was  attended  by  125stn« 
dents  in  1838,  but  the  number  which  attends  Australian  Col- 
lege is  not  stated.  King's  School,  at  Paramatta,  was  at- 
tended by  105  students  in  1838.  These  high  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  the  payments  of  the  students.  The  elementary 
.  scliools  are  musllv  maintairied  by  government.  In  1838 
I  there  were  thirty-live  schools,  beloBgiag  to  tlie  church  of 
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■acland,  attended  bf  2MB  children,  1396  boys  and  1072 
nru.  The  number  of  nohools  for  the  cliildren  of  the 
Koinui  Catholics  amuunteii  to  twelve,  and  were  attended 
by  855  children.  47^1  \>o\>>  and  3H'2  ;:irls.  Tljese  school* 
were  entirely  supported  by  grants  from  government,  which 
•mounted  tu  mare  than  10,000/.  Besides  there  were  in 
the  Mme  year  seventeen  schoola  belonging  to  the  Prea- 
bjteriana ;  and  nx  others  belonging  to  other  denominap 
tions  of  Christiana.  Crovernment  contributed  to  their 
support  the  sum  of  2047/.,  and  eaual  sums  were  niaed 
bv  private  contributions.  The  numoer  of  children  attend- 
ing these  schools  k  stated  in  an  unsatisfactorj'  way.  The 
number  of  private  schuuls  was  sixty-seven.  They  were 
attended  by  iHUti  children,  of  whom  832  were  bovs  and 
fl74j|^lt.  Six  of  them  were  Roman  Catholic  schools. 

7di0w.— It  ia  obnoua  that,  in  a  eountiyao  lately  aettled 
and  10  thinly  inhabited,  large  towoa  «•  not  to  be  found. 
The  largest  is  the  capital,  Syonxy,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  underthat  head.  Tlie  others  would  hardly  be  called 
villages  in  England.  They  are  most  numerous  in 
the  mo&t  populous  portion  of  the  colony,  in  Cumber- 
land. Paramatta,  or  Parramatta,  is  built  on  the  innermost 
raecai  of  Port  Jackson,  in  a  hollow  surrounded  by  ri&ing 
ground*.  The  streets  are  regularly  laid  out  about  east  and 
west,  and  north  and  aoutfa,  but  are  neither  paved  nor 
liglitcd.  The  houses  are  unconnected,  being  gem  r;uly 
detached  cottages  p;irl!y  surrounded  by  gardens.  .V  con- 
siderable number  ot  tlieui  are  ol  two  sluries,  and  many  ore 
built  with  taste  ami  elegance.  They  are  mostly  built  of 
brick  or  white  freestone,  and  all  roofed  with  iron-bark 
ahingkn.  In  this  town  ia  an  observatory,  erected  by  Sir 
Tbomaa  Briibanc.  The  popolation  probiU>ly  exceeda  4000 
indiridoali.  It  derives  »•  importanoe  ftom  the  retail 
trade,  being  situated  on  ttie  BlOK  ftequented  road  of  the 
colony,  ana  where  the  barren  tract  along  the  coast  borders 
on  Ihe  fertile  country  of  thw  interior.  The  place  next  in 
importance  is  Windsor,  which  is  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Hawkesbury,  where  the  river  beijins  to  be  navigable 
for  coasting  vessels.  This  circumstance  and  the  fertile 
eountry  which  extends  along  both  aidea  of  the  river  above 
the  town  have  niaed  it  to  »  conuncicial  phwe,  ■■  ewi* 
siderable  quantitiet  of  grdn  are  diipi>ed  in  this  town. 
There  are  at  Windsor  five  mills  for  irrindin?  grain,  two 
breweries,  and  four  tanneries.  The  population  probably 
amounts  to  200()  individuals.  Liveri)Ool,  south  of  Para- 
matta, is  built  on  the  left  bank  of  George's  River,  and  at 
the  place  where  it  begins  to  be  navigable  for  small  vessels ; 
•ndtlionghtlieponalitioo  doea  not  exceed  600  individuala, 
it  faM  «  eouiderable  ratail  tnde.  as  the  countiy  aouth  of. 
it  is  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  tract  in  Cumber- 
land, the  banks  of  the  Hawkeabuiy  excepted.  South  of 
Liverpool  is  Campbell-town,  witll  about  400  iniiabiitut^ 
some  trade,  and  two  tanneries. 

Newcastle  is  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hunter  River, 
which  fonns  a  liarbour  deep  enough  for  merchant  vessels, 
battfae  eofaeiwe  iaao  narrow  and  ooolced  that  it  is  danger- 
oua  fiw  mwmda  exoept  Kbooum  or  eutten  to  wow  in 
and  out.  llie  town  ta  Duik  on  the  dedivity  of  *  hill  of 
moderate  elevation,  which  is  united  to  the  mainland  by  a 
low  swampy  neck,  of  ground.  About  fifteen  years 
ago  it  was  a  thrising  place,  but  since  the  foundation  of 
Maitland,  and  the  estaolishment  of  a  regular  communica- 
tion by  steam-boats  between  this  place  and  Sydney,  it  has 
Iwt  its  ooannercial  importance,  which  now  rests  entirely 
on  the  eoal-nunes  in  its  vicinity,  which  however  are  worked 
to  some  extent  Maitland  is  built  on  the  aouUiem  beols 
of  the  Hunter,  40  miles  from  the  nootil  tffhe  river,  and  at 
the  place  where  the  sloop  navigation  cease-^  This  town 
has  rapidly  risen  into  importance,  as  all  the  commerce  of 
the  fertile  countries  extending  along  the  river  and  its  tri- 
butaries now  concentrates  in  this  place.  It  may  already 
contain  2000  inhabitants. 

No  other  place  deiervea  to  be  called  a  town  in  the  Old 
Colony,  except  Bathwit;  wMeh  fies  en  tiie  weat  of  the 
Hhie  Mountains,  in  the  county  of  the  same  nsme  and  on 
x\iv  banks  of  the  Macquarie  River.  It  is  however  a 
Muall  p!.ice,  consisting  of  huts,  and  is  irregularly  built.  It 
denves  its  importance  from  the  extensive  plains  in  which 
it  lies  end  the  excellent  peetnrage  whidi  tfaeee  plaina 
tJbid. 

In  the  lately  eslaliGahed  colony  of  Fort  Phillip  is  Mel- 
bowne.  built  oa  the  nuMt  nortliam  reeeis  of  the  extensive 
Uf  called  Fort  FlttDipk  wd  at  tlie  oenftiMMe  of  two 


riven,  tlie  Ibnibamong  and  Yarra  Yana,  eaeh  of  which 
is  navigable  for  small  sea-faring  vessels  for  several  miles 
fiom  its  mouth.  The  town  is  only  in  its  verv'  infancy,  but 
as  the  county  of  Bourke,  in  whu  li  it  is  >itua1ed,  only  ftmr 
vears  after  having  been  settled  had  risen  in  population  to 
be  the  third  of  the  whole  colony,  being  only  inferior  to 
Cumberiand  and  Northumberland,  it  bidii  fair  to  outati^p 
in  importanoe  and  aise.  in  a  oompaiatively  ahoct  time,  even 
Sydmy,  and  may  eventually  become  the  capital  of  our 
settlements  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Its  greatest  advan- 
tage does  not  seem  to  be  derived  from  its  being  built  in  a 
very  fertile  tract  of  land,  but  from  its  situation  to  the  west 
of  the  western  entrance  of  Basu's  Strait.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered as  being  a  month's  sail  nearer  to  the  countries  lying 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Ocean  than  Sydney,  at  least  aa 
long  aa  tlie  Bon  ia  in  the  northern  hemiaphere,  wlmi  the 
winds  Mow  tiirougfa  Bam'sStnut  and  round  TwaMkwi^ 
such  force  that  it  u  almost  impossible  to  stem  tiiea.  Ves- 
sels departing  from  Meltraurne  may  sail  to  the  Bast  Indies, 
the  Cape,  and  Europe,  all  the  year  round,  without  being 
obliged  to  attempt  the  dangerous  passage  through  Torres 
Strait.  This  circumstance  will  probably  in  a  short  time 
secure  to  this  new  town  a  supenority  over  Sydney.  But 
the  same  advantage  is  alto  possessed  by  the  town  of  Gee- 
long  in  the  tomffot  Grant,  which  is  built  at  the  inner- 
most »  .1  . 

Port 

Portland  Bay. 

Itiduttry. — The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  colony  is 
still  in  its  infancy.  The  most  numerous  manulactuiing 
establishments  are  the  mills  for  grinding  and  dressing  corn, 
turned  by  wind,  water,  hoiaea,  or  stcsm.  In  1838  Uiere 
were  85  of  than  in  diflbrent  nartsof  the  country ;  17  were 
at  Sydney.  In  Sydnev  mucn  cabinet-ware  is  made,  and 
there  are  five  brass  and  iron  foundries.  In  a  few  place^i  .^ire 
tanneries  and  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens,  and  at 
Sydney  eight  manufactories  of  rope  and  twine.  There  are 
also  a  few  of  soap  and  candles,  and  a  few  distilleries  and 
breweriea;  but  ul  on  a  amall  scale.  Common  earthen- 
ware is  made  to  a  euMidenlile  extent  not  Jhr  ftam 
Sydnej. 

Two  bimehes  of  indosfaytieweyerare  esniedon  tosome 

extent,  the  fisheries  and  tlie  buildingof  vessels.  As  a  larire 
number  of  spermaceti-whales  and  black  whales  Ircf^uent 
the  sea  adjacent  to  the  eastern  entrance  of  Bass's  Strait 
and  the  Strait  itself,  and  a  great  number  of  seals  are  found 
on  the  islands  in  the  same  pvt  «f  the  see.  the  whale  and 
seal  fishenr  has  become  *  sonroe  of  gain  to  the  colonists 
and  is  earned  on  toaame  extent 

Vmmta  engaged  im  Me  FMsry,  amd  thtir  Prodmee. 


1  recess  of  Geelong  Bay,  the  meat  western  portion  of 
'ort  Phillip.   A  new  town  has  latd^  been  fimnded  ia 
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As  aereral  of  the  foresUtices  of  New  South  Walea  afford 
timber,  and  some  of  lam  dimendons,  shipbuilding  has 

lately  been  set  on  foot.  The  vessels  however  are  only  of 
moderate  size,  the  largest  not  exceeding  80  tons  burthen. 
In  1837  tlie  number  built  was  17.  and  their  burthen  760 
tons,  and  in  1838  there  were  built  20  vewels,  with  808  tons 
burthen. 

Commerce. — New  South  Wales,  conudered  as  a  com- 
mercial countiy,  holds  a  very  high  rank  anumg  our  colt^ 
nica,  if  ito  wenaf  population  is  taken  into  account.  It  is  tnie 
that  the  value  both  of  its  erports  and  imports  falls  con- 
siderably short  of  that  of  our  colonies  by  which  we  are 
supplieu  with  colonial  articles  of  consumption.  It  cannot 
be  compared  with  that  of  Guyana,  or  of  Jamaica,  Trinidad, 
and  the  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  But  in  these 
countries  cultivation  is  limited  to  a  small  number  of  articles* 
calculated  for  a  foreign  market*  and  the  population  is  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  with  fiwd  and  clothing  by  impor- 
tation from  foreign  countries.  As  this  is  not  the  case  in 
New  South  Wales,  this  colonv,  aa  far  as  regards  commerce, 
is  rather  to  be  compared  witn  those  colonies  which  are  in 
a  »milar  condition,  and  in  this  point  of  view  it  makes  a 
very  cunsnicuous  figure.  The  Canadas,  with  nearly  a  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  exported  in  18^  only  to  the  value 
of  908,702/. ;  whilst  New  South  Wales,  with  less  tliaa 
12QjQ0O  inhabitant!,  yielded  articles  of  export  to  the 
'  of  TBByMW*  Ib  ti^  aame  ;rear  the  Cape,  with 
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A  population  of  nearly  250,000  uxUTidaala,  exported 
onlv  to  the  ralne  oT  281|388<.  TmuiiA  ii  to  be  ranged 
wiOi  Nflw  Soofh  Walo,  hsmr,  in  1837,  exported  to 
the  value  of  966,700/.,  or  upwards  of  BOJOOOt.  more  than 
the  Cape,  though  its  population  in  that  year  hardly 
exceeded  45,000,  amounting  \o  only  om  -finh  of  that  of 
the  last-mentioned  colony.  These  two  colonies.  New 
South  Wales  and  Tasmania,  are  to  bo  considered,  in 
a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  intennediate  between  the 
tropical  colonies  in  the  West  Lliki  Mid  oat  Other  colo 
niea  whieb  in  oultifation  wid  nraduelioBi  nuwe  meniMo 
England.  Tbey  owe  this  Mvaotuv  to  tiie  ptetiKwr 
dryness  of  their  climate  and  soil,  hy  which  they  are 
rendered  more  tit  for  the  rearing  of  sheep  than  any  other 

Eart  of  the  f?lobe.  As  the  principal  article  of  export  in 
oth  the  colonies  is  wool,  and  as  by  far  the  largest  raanu- 
Iketnict  in  wliich  wool  is  consumed  are  in  England, 
tilt  oommeroe  of  both  coionies  is  almost  entirely  Umited 
to  Ihylnd  and  to  those  of  ite  odkmici  which  they  are 
wpphed  wifli  meh  aiiielw  m  mo  loqubed  i»rtfa«iT  eon- 
sumption. 

Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  various  Articles 
Mtrehmdim  exported/nm  New  South  fFalet  in  1837. 


r.  Ailidw.  Iha  ycodoM  of  tlw  wulry. 


Bwk 
Beef  and  pork 
Cuke  . 
Coals  . 

Oora— wheat  .  . 
other  grain  • 
wheat-flour  . 

Dye  and  Jiaid  woods  . 

Cedar 
Hides  and  sTiins — 

Hides  of  all  sorts 

Seal-skins  . 

Skins,  unenumerated 
live  stock — horse*  i. 

^OTiftd  cattle  . 

Sheep  tad  swine  . 
Oil — train      .  . 

Spermaceti  . 
Whalebone     .  , 
Whaleing  gear  . 

Wood—boards  and  planki 

Other  wopd  . 
Wool-ndieep'B 
WDseeHaneons  articles 


tons 
.  barrels 
.  value 
.  tons 
.  bushels 

do. 
.  do. 
/  pieeee 
\  feet 

.  number 

do. 
.  value 


do. 
.  do. 

.  gallons 

do. 
.  cwts. 
.  value 
/  number 
\  feet 
.  value 
.  Um. 
.  vahie 


QuantUlM. 
2 

4,572 

636 
2,025 
745 

2sa\ 

078,880/ 

11,861 
40 

•  • 

25 
100 
463 
417,942 
&26,913 
1,701 


ValM. 

£15 
14,Cr)5 
30,095 
632 
305 
217 
21.088 

8,092 

6,474 
30 
1,229 
1,248 
780 
3&1 
43,449 
132.679 
7.215 
10,293 

449 


389  \ 
10,228  j 
.    .  1.607 
4,128,916  420,325 
.    .  17,.338 


Total  value  of  exports  produced  in  the  country  £718,416 
v.  AiMm,  inportxl  from  other  ( 

■M  W-MfOCtld. 

Apparel  and  alOfB  , 

Beer  and  ale  .  • 

Bread  and  Ueenit  . 
Coidase 

Flix  (&om  New  Zealand) 

Guns  .  .  . 

G  unpowder     .  . 

Hardware       .  . 

Iron,  wrought  .  . 

8pirita-4)niM|]rt  g«MV**  9te, 

Ruai  • 
Sngar,  nw  |  . 
Tea  . 

Tobacco,  umnanuiactured 

Manufactured,  aildi 
Wine  of  ail  sorts 
Woollen 
Sjwcie 


.  value 
.  gaUoos 
.  Minda 

•  cwts. 

do. 
.  number 
.  lbs. 
.  vahie 

•  do. 
galloiia 

,  do. 
.  Iba. 

do. 

do. 
.  value 
.  gallons 
.  value 
.  do. 


Quail  titlM. 

'7,063 
2,293 
130 
000 

;M,2U5 


15,814 
2M27 
47M86 
32,871 
91,878 

5,483 


ValM.' 

£7^13 

613 

4,386 
257 
450 
7«9 
1,078 
2,329 
3,501 
3,981 
4,569 
0^136 
2,198 
7,488 
598 
1.757 
2,421 
1,560 


Total  vahie  of  the  aitieles  imported  from 
other  eoontriee  end  T»«xported  . 


£S0^ 

The  total  vahie  of  exports  amounted  to  768,940/.,  that 
of  the  importa  esoeeded  it  marl^  bf  IQOjQOOf.,  ae  it 
•meanted  to  M4,2HI/.  The  diffcrniee  between  me  im- 
ports ntul  exports  appears  chiefly  to  have  arisen  fVom  the 
immicratinii.  a.s  in  that  year  the  immiprants  were  4275  in 
number.  Tile  most  important  articles  of  importation  were 
maoofaetured  goods,  as  cotton  manufactures,  68,740/.; 
silk  minftetaNa,  flftSMl.:  wooUea 


49,453/. ;  linen  manufactures,  28,919/. ;  and  apparel  and 
slops,  68,899/.  Other  large  articles  were  tea,  62,113{.; 
sugar,  49.818/. ;  wines  of  all  aorta,  28,910/. ;  spirits,  21  fiOOt. ; 
beer  and  ale.  24,914/. ;  glass,  2B,16tf. ;  habadaaoeiy, 

34.893/. ;  hardware  and  cutiery.  22,210f. ;  inm  ill  beit  or 

pis;s,  11,350/.;  wroutrht-iron,  22,112{.;  leather  manufac- 
tures, 28,919/.;  books.  12,5;i6/.;  com  and  flour,  13,378/.; 
saddlery  and  harness,  9780/. ;  soap,  7037/. ;  nuisical  instru- 
ments,'862U.  i  stationery,  10^967/.  i  tobacco,  17,293/. ;  and 
meehiiieiy,  fiSttf. 

tif  Vettels  ichich  arrived  at  and  dtpOlitd /iwit 
Sydney  in  1837  and  1838. 

1837.  lOBL 
Otttwaids.  Inwaidi. 
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In  1838  the  colony  possessed  41  vessels,  of  6229  tons, 
which  were  partly  emploved  in  the  coasting  trade,  and 

Eartly  in  the  fisheries.  A  ateam^ioat  plied  altenately 
etween  Sydney  and  Paranutla,  and  betweea  Sydney  and 

Maitland  on  Hunter  River. 

Government. — ^The  colony  is  administered  by  a  governor 
vith  the  assistance  of  two  councils.  The  councils  are 
called  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative.  The  Executive 
is  composed  of  official  uil  inbern.  and  the  governor  is  obliged 
to  consult  it  on  occasions  of  any  moment;  but  he  is  still 
authorized  toast  on  hisown  responsibility,  provided  he  states 
fiir  Bodqug,  and  t  orwards  them  to  the 


inwiitioghia; 

govenmient  at  home.  Thoi'flie  governor  it  enabled  to 

set  at  nought  any  combination  among  the  members  of  the 
executive,  and  to  defeat  opposition  when  carried  so  far  as 
to  endanger  the  .safety  of  the  colony  ;  but  it  is  also  a  check 
on  his  proceedings,  that  he  incurs  a  serious  responsibility 
when  he  frees  himself  from  tlie  control  of  the  council.  The 
members  of  the  lespslative  council  are  not  chosen  by  the  in» 
habitants,  but  appmited  by  government,  and  consist  partly  of 
officers  of  government,  ana  partly  of  landholden  and  mer* 
chanta,  with  the  chief-justice  as  president.  It  is  authorized 
to  impose  taxes  or  to  pass  laws  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colony,  provided  t)iose  laws  are  certified  bv  the  chief-jus- 
tice to  be  conformable  in  spirit  to  those  of  Km:;  and.  The 
governor  has  the  initiative  of  these  laws.  If  two-thirds  of 
the  legislative  council  are  opposed  to  any  aot  proposed  by 
hiin,itoaiiootjMM;  andinthatcaaetheraMweoidiiaent 
are  entered.  Th*  ddef-jostice,  bdng  authorised  to  declare 
whether  the  proposed  law  is  or  is  not  conformable  to  the 
law  of  England,  is  considered  as  being  invested  with  a 
veto.  Laws  passed  by  the  legislative  council  must  within 
seven  days  be  enrolled  in  the  Su|)ri  me  (Jourt,  and  fourteen 
days  after  such  enrolment  they  cume  into  operation.  The 
animosity  existing  between  the  immigrants  and  their  de» 
Bcendants  on  one  side,  and  between  ue  emancipisti  and 
their  o&priqg  on  the  other,  aeene  to  be  AeuiBeieiit  leaaMi 
Ibr  wittholffixij^  ftom  the  eolony  tihe  boon  of  a  ftee  legida* 
five  body. 

The  judicature  con.'!i8ts  of  a  Supreme  Court,  cotnjwsed 
of  a  cnief-juslice  and  two  assistant  judges,  of  courts  of 
({uarter-seaaioDS,  and  courts  of  requests,  wluch  last  have 
jurisdiction  in  matters  to  tlie  extent  often  pounds. 

Civil  cases  are  tried  by  one  of  the  iud^pes,  "utifti^it 
by  two  magisterial  assessors,  if  both  parties  do  not 
agree  to  a  Juiy  trial.  If  these  assessors  do  not  agree,  the 
judge  has  a  casting  vote.  Criminal  ofFences  are  tried  in 
the  Supreme  Court  by  seven  military  officr  rs  as  a  jury. 
The  magi.«(tratcs  of  tlie  tliirty  districts  into  which  the 
colony  is  divided  sit  daily  for  the  trial  of  petty  offences ; 
their  decision  is  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
who  is  advised  by  the  chief  police  inaghlmte.  "niese  ma> 
gjetrntee  have  at  their  dispoeal  n  laifo  eenefabulaiy  fimev 
eompoied  mostly  of  convicts,  and  a  Um  of  ^  native 
blacKs. 

Hintory. — ThouKli  the  western  and  northern  coa-sts  of 
Australia  had  been  discovered  by  several  Dutch  navigators 
'during  the  seventeenth  centuiy,  that  portion  which  at 
preaent  oontitutes  fbe  ceieayof  New  wuth  Walee  wee 
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unknown  up  to  1770,  when  it  was  discovered  by  James 
Cook  in  hU  first  voyage,  and  received  from  him  its  present 
name.  The  southern  parts  of  the  coast  however  remained 
unknown  up  to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  up  to  that 
period  it  was  thought  that  Tasmsmia,  which  had  been  di^ 
eovered  by  Tasman  in  thesevLnKLMiih  century,  formed  a 
poitioa  orit»  until,  in  1706,  Baw's  Strait  wis  diaoovered  by 
mm.  Ttus  country  lying  between  Wilaon'a  Promontory  on 
the  east  and  Cape  Otwayon  the  west,  was  partly  s'.ir%'cycd 
by  Grant  in  1800,  and  partly  in  1802  by  Murray,  who  dis- 
covered Port  Pliillip.  The  most  western  part  i/f  the  coa£>t, 
or  that  which  lies  on  both  sides  of  Portland  Bay,  was  first 
seen  in  1802  by  the  Frenchman  Balldil^  who  had  been 
sent,  after  the  MaiM>of  A]iiieiii>irith  midm  Twsds  to  mak« 
discoveries  in  th«  Fteoifiet  and  it  wu  soon  afterwsrd*  sQr> 
T«rad  by  Flinders. 

The  reasons  which  induced  the  British  government  to 
settle  a  colony  on  this  coast,  and  the  reasons  which  deter- 
mined Governor  Phillip  to  t^ive  a  preference  to  Port  Jack- 
son above  Botany  Bay,  have  l)cen  mentioned  in  the 
•iticle  Sydnky  [Vol.  xxiii.,  p.  436].  His  choice  may  cer- 
tainly be  called  a  happy  one,  «s  it  is  now  known  that  at 
M  Uher  place  along  the  ooaatisauch  alaigatiaak  offcitUa 
nad  fbund,  at  no  great  distaae*  from  mt  sea,  as  west  of 
Port  Jackson,  with  the  exception  of  Port  Phillip.  But  even 
with  this  fertile  tract  in  its  vicinity,  the  progress  of  the 
colonj  was  slow  in  the  bet,'nuinii:,  wlucli  was  owin^  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  tirst  settlers  were  only  convicts. 
It  was  not  until  some  per^ions  connected  with  the  govem- 
nMnt  had  acquired  landed  proper^,  and  soine  convicts  had 
enhivated  several  tracts  of  land  imniuoeeai^  that  the  colony 
began  slowly  to  rise  in  the  esteem  of  the  public.  How 
slow  the  progress  of  the  colony  then  was,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that  its  population  in  1810  did  not 
exceed  lO.OUt)  individuals.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
one  of  the  landed  proprietors  ;us(  eftaintd  that  the  climate 
and  soil  of  the  colony  were  very  favourable  to  the  rear- 
iHf  offaheep,  and  as  soon  as  that  Mcame  known,  maqyper* 
aoQS  went  to  the  ocdonj  to  settle  there.  But  thev  soon 
fbund  theDuelTes  embamMsed:  Ibr  the  fertile  eonnby  be- 
tween Port  Jackson  and  the  Blue  Mountains  was  settled,  or 
at  least  had  been  granted  away,  and  it  appeared  im])ossiblc 
to  extend  the  settlements  farther  westward,  as  st  veral  !it- 
tempts  to  pass  over  the  Blue  Mountains  had  been  frm- 
trated  by  the  nature  of  the  nagitt  which  consists  of  sand- 
stone maaaes,  furrowed  by  numerous  raTines»  whoee  aides 
are  ao  steep  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascend  tbem.  In 
1813,  when  the  colonists  were  visited  by  a  most  distress- 
ing season  of  drought,  three  enterprising  individuals,  Blax- 
land,  Wentworlh,  and  Lawson,  siiccoedcd  in  passing  over 
the  mountains.  They  effected  it  by  never  de>cending  into 
any  of  the  ravines  at\cr  having  attained  the  upper  part  of 
the  range,  but  by  keeping  on  the  high  ground  form- 
ing the  aepaiation  of  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  ravines, 
which  ofpea  into  two  different  nvcMntena.  Thus  the 
wiatwn  eoontrf  was  opened  to  the  colonists,  and  in  the* 

aamajrear followed  the  djscfivery  (if  that  fine  pastoral  countnr' 
the  Downs  of  Bathurst.  In  the  fdlKnvini;;  year  a  prac  tic  a- 
ble  line  of  road  was  constructed  over  tlie  nioautHiu-raiigL's 
by  convict  labour.  it  was  soon  afterwards  ascertained 
that  two  of  the  rivers  draining  the  Downs  of  Bathurst  ran 
off  in  different  directions,  the  govenunent  of  the  colony 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  w  set  on  foot  an  expeditioo 
to  explore  the  course  of  these  two  riven.  Mr.  Oxley,  the 
surveyor-general  of  the  colony,  undertook  the  task  in  1817. 
He  first  descended  the  southern  river,  the  Lachlan,  and 
aflor  having  traversed  a  great  extent  of  arid  plaias.  not  un- 
like the  steppes  of  Central  Asia,  he  found  that  the  river 
spread  its  waters  over  the  adjacent  level  grounds,  and  ter- 
minated in  extensive  morasscib  which  were  west  of  144"  3(/ 
£.  long.  In  following  the  oouiieof  the  Mac^oarie,  ailer  trar 
wningarid  plaiiu,  heaho  airiTed  at  extenaire  nmnihes,  in 
which  the  river  terminated.  As  the  two  largest  rivers  then 
known  in  Australia  traveri>ed  arid  plains  01*^  great  extent, 
and  terminated  in  swamps  roverintj  lar^c  tracts  of  land,  it  . 
benn  to  be  the  prevalent  opinion  m  the  colony  and  ; 
in  Europe,  that  the  interior  was  covered  with  an  immense 
shallow  lake  not  unlike  theCaq>ian,  in  which  all  the  riven 
terminated  which  did  not  reach  tiie  sea.  Fhnn  the  marshes 
eC  the  Mao^arie,  Oxley  went  eastward,  iMssed  over  the  Li- 
verpool Plains,  which  are  still  more  extensive  than  Bathurst 
Downs,  and  reached  the  sea  at  Port  Macquane.  Since 
ttis  pehod,  nearly  every  year  some  portion  of  the  country  has 


been  discovered  and  explored.  In  1819  the  woody  countiy 
separating  the  Cow  Pastures  from  the  Connecting  Table- 
land was  penetrated,  and  Goulbum  Plains,  and  soon  after- 
wards Moneroo  Plains,  were  discovered,  and  here  the  Mur* 
nimbidgee  Kiver  was  found,  which,  it  was  soon  asffftaiwMt 
flowed  westward  into  the  interior  of  Australia.  In  1828 
HovcU  and  Hume,  two  enterpnsing  agri«ilturiatib  pana- 
tiated  ftom  Goulbum  Pldns  in  a  sooth-westerly  direction 
info  that  portion  of  the  continent  which  now  iscalled  Au»- 
tralia  Feux,  and  arrived  at  Port  Phillij).  In  1827  Allan 
Cunningham  was  sent  bv  government  to  explore  the  coun- 
try lying  to  the  west  ot'  the  Coast  Kange,  north  of  Liver- 
pool Pliuns  and  Port  Macquarie,  and  he  succeeded  in  tra- 
versing a  tract  extending  over  four  degrees  of  latitude, 
which  had  never  been  seen  by  Europeans.  He  termi* 
nated  his  jooiney  at  the  foot  of  the  Coast  Range,  where 
this  range  lies  west  of  the  southern  extremity  of  .Moreton 
Bay.  During  the  long  drought  w  hich  desolated  the  country 
from  1826  to  1830,  government  thought  that  the  country  at 
the  termination  of  the  Macquarie,  which  Oxley  had  found 
covered  with  swamps,  would  have  changed  its  aspect ;  and, 
to  ascertain  this  point,  Capt.  Stiut  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion in  thaaa  paxta  in  when  ha  fbund  that  livtr 
towards  ita  termination  in  w»  naiahea  ceased  to  exist  aa  « 
running  stream,  its  bed  only  presenting  a  few  isolated  poola 
or  ponds,  and  tiie  marshes  themselves  being  (juite  dry,  but 
in  their  whole  extent  overgrown  with  reeds.  Sturt  con- 
tinued his  ioumey  to  the  north-west,  and  discovered  alarge 
river,  which  he  named  the  Darling,  but  he  found  tbal  ue 
wateia  were  salt  In  1830  SUut  was  sent  to  trace  the  eoune 
of  the  river  Munombidgee,  whose  upper  course  had  been 
known  for  twelve  years,  as  it  drains  the  Plains  of  the  Connect- 
ing Table-lands,  whence  it  descends  to  the  west.  He  traced 
the  river  down  its  right  bank  until  he  had  ])a.sr.ed  every 
rapid  or  fall  that  might  impede  the  navigation,  and  he  tlien 
launched  a  boat  which  he  had  conveyed  overland  fixim 
Svdney,  and  descended  the  river  to  its  confluence  with  the 
NMItw&,  where  he  entered  the  Murray.  He  pursued  his 
aoQiae  on  the  Murray,  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Iwtliog,  and 
eontinued  his  voyage  until  the  river  turned  from  a  vres&mto 
a  southern  course,  and  at  last  was  lost  in  I>ake  Alexandrina. 

By  these  expeditions  the  general  character  of  the  coun- 
tries surrounding  the  colony  had  so  far  been  explored,  as 
to  give  some  idea  of  their  natural  powers  and  fitness  for 
settlements.    In  1831  a  ninaway-convict,  who  for  sone 
years  had  lived  among  the  aborigines,  gave  some  informa- 
tion of  a  very  large  river,  which  accoimng  to  Ua  accoUBt 
was  called  Kindur,  and  drained  an  immense  tract  of  fertile 
country  about  300  miles  north  of  Ijverpool  Plains.  The 
surveyer-general  Mitchell  wa^  sent  to  a-sceitain  the  truth 
of  this  report.    In  tins  journey  he  travcn»ed  tlie  liilly 
country  east  of  Liverpool  Plains,  and  ikrtlier  north  the 
fertile  tract  lying  west  of  the  Hardwicke  or  Nundawar 
Range,  and  arrived  at  last  in  2il°  S.  lat.,  at  a  considerable 
river,  the  Karaula.  In  1835  Mitchell  tnwod  tbs  ooune  of 
tiie  Darling,  in  ita  soiiU>.wes(em  direction  aa  fiff  soufli 
as  32°  ^vy,  when  he  convinced  himself^  by  the  direc- 
tion of  tlie  river  and  the  information  ootained  from 
llie  natives,  tliat  this    river   actually   joined   the  Mur- 
ray, a  Ikct  which  had  been  doubted  before  he  undertook 
this  journey.     He   found  the    river  everywhere  sur- 
rounded by  steppes.   In  his  third  expedition  (1830)  Mit- 
chell descended  along  the  course  of  the  Lachlan,  and  found 
its  bed  everywhere  dried  up,  and  this  was  also  tlie  case 
with  the  extensive  morasses  which  had  prevented  Oxley in 
1817)  from  extending  his  expedition  farther  westward. 
He  tniced  the  bed  of  the  Ijichlan  to  the  place  where 
it  dibcharires  in  rainy  seasons  the  surplus  of  its  waters 
into  the  Murnimbidgee.     Alter  having  explored  the 
lower  part  of  the  course  of  the  Darling,  he  passed  to 
the  coontiy  south  of  the  Munur  River,  traoed  the  Iowa, 
coarse  of  its  great  bimneh,  the  Millcwfi,  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ba)*anga,  and  a  part  of  the  last-mentioned 
river,  and  then,  directing  .his  route  to  the  south-west,  he 
pas^i'il  round  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Grampians, 
and  descended  from  the  higher  grounds  to  the  sea  along 
the  course  of  theNangeela.  From  Portland  Bay  he  retunieii 
to  the  colony  by  travelling  across  the  highlands  in  whicli 
the  rivers  originate  which  run  southward  to  the  sea  and 
northward  to  the  Mumy  River. ^  Ue  called  this  country 
Australia  Felix,  on  aecmmt  of  its  superior  fertility  and 
abundance  of  permam  nt  streams. 

The  ducuveiy  of  tius  part  of  the  ooonfarv  and  tJie  infor- 
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er  hardly  b«  doubted,  that  in  a  few  yean  this  region  will 
known  as  well  as  the  eonntius  lying  to  the  ■oooi,  west. 


I  obteiiMd  mpectiDg  the  fiBrtile  tmela  of  land  whioh 
•anwiiid  Am  cxoenent  bftjr  ealled  PortTtiillipi,  detennhied 

flw  goremor.  Sir  Thomas  Bourke.  to  plant,  in  1837,  the  \v 
Colony  at  that  place,  and  to  found  the  town  of  Melbourne. 
The  rapid  rise  of  this  ci^lony  has  led  to  a  closer  exami^ 
nation  of  the  surrouiuling  countrj-.  Mr.  Tyera  surveyed, 
in  1839,  the  plain  which  from  Port  PhiUip  extends  west- 
ward to  the  Doundary-line  of  South  Australia ;  and  Count 
Streleski,  a  Polish  refugee  living  at  Sydney,  traversed,  in 
1839,  the  intMMgr  «C  the  nountainHregioa  of  the  Australian 
Alps,  ascended  flie  high  sumnut  of  Mount  Kowiusko,  de- 
termined its  elevatinn  above  the  stea-level,  and  descended 
in  a  so\ith-v«ith-oii.s1i'rn  (iireetuni  towards  the  8ear«hore, 
which  he  attained  at  the  rnidcile  of  the  I.<in2;  Heach.at  a  place 
nearly  equally  distant  from  Cape  Howe  and  Wilson's  Pro- 
montory. Hence  he  travelled  through  the  interior  of  Gipps- 
land  to  Western  Port,  and  ftom  that  place  to  Melbourne. 
But  only  a  imaU  portion  of'  the  eoDnny  fuiroiuiding  Port 
Phillip  has  been  explcmd  by  these  expeditions.  Itcanhow< 

ever  

b 

and  north  of  Port  .lackson. 

^Cook's  First  Voyage  ;  Hunter's  Historical  Journal  of 
the  Transactiont  at  Port  Jackson  and  Nor/oik  Island; 
Flinders'  Voyage  to  Terra  Australis;  Oxley't  Jovrnali  qf 
JSoo  BuMditioM  in  the  InUrior  4^  Airw  SmK*  IToto; 
Bimm  Fldd'i  Oeographicat  Mmoin  on  fkvStmA  fPkbt; 
P.  Cunningham's  Two  Vearw  in  New  South  Walet ;  Sturt's 
Narrative  of  Tiro  Erpeditionx  into  the  Interior  of  New 
Soulh  Wales;  Breton >  Kirursions  in  Neip  South  fValet, 
tVestern  Australia,  ifc. ;  Bennet's  Wanderings  in  New 
South  Wale*,  Batavia,  <fc. ;  Mitchell's  Three  Ertjediiione 
into  the  Interior  of  Eastern  Australia,  ;  Allan  Cun- 
niogham's  Britf  Fiewof  the  Progress  of  the  Interior  Dit- 
eoMry  in  New  Simth  Ifwt,  in  JUuuknt  QeognpUaUJour- 
«mA  vol.  ii ;  Wedge,  On  Hit  Gwnffy  round  Pari  Fhil- 
AfjD,  in  Iy)ndon  Geographical  Journal^  TOL  vi.;  Parli- 
amentary Papers  respecting  New  Hoiltk  IFales,  1841 ; 
Tnhlr.f  n/t/ie  Revenue  of  PoptOttiaHt  fo.  qf  ik$  United 
Kingdom,  1840  an-(  1842.) 

WALES,  WILLiVM.  an  English  nMthcimtidia  and 
astronomer,  was  bo4'«  about  the  ywr  17Mb  of  parents  in 
humble  circumstances.  It  is  not  Known  in  what  manner 
bo  nceivod  the  rudiments  of  education,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  one  of  the  many  persons  who,  for  their  at- 
tainments in  science,  owe  mure  to  nature  and  intense  ap- 
plication than  to  the  pret  epts  of  a  teacher. 

He  first  distinguished  himself  as  a  eontribulor  to  the 

*  Ijidies'  Diary,'  a  work  containing  an  extensive  collection 
of  mathematical  propositions  with  their  solutions.  It  was 
bei^n  in  the  year  1704 ;  and  under  the  able  direction  of 
Beighton,  Thomas  Stmpaon,  and  Dr.  Charlee  Hotton,  it 
had  no^  anudl  influence  in  promoting  the  advance  of 
science  in  this  country  during  the  eighteenth  century  :  it 
may  be  added  that  it  still  numbers  among  its  tontrihutors 
several  eminent  mathematicians.  Many  of  the  solutions 
which  were  given  by  Mr.  Wales  are  signed  with  his  own 
name,  but  occasionally  they  appear  under  fictitious  signa- 
tures. 

The  meritahown  in  tlMM  eolniioni  tiqpeni  to  bnve  pro- 
enied  Ibr  Uin  a  treoonnnendation  to  the  goremment ;  and 

inlTOBhewas  app<iinted,  together  with  Mr.  r>}mond,  to 
go  to  Hudson  s  Buy.  for  the  purpose  of  olw^rving  in  that 
ri'LMon  llie  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's  disk,  which  was 
to  take  place  in  the  following  year  (June,  1769).  The  ob- 
ser%  ations  were  made  at  Fort  Prince  of  Wales,  and  each  of 
the  observers  was  so  fortunate  as  to  witness  the  exterior 
and  interior  contact  at  both  the  comnieneenient  and  end 
of  the  transit.  Mr.  Wake  nwde  at  the  same  place  a  great 
number  of  aatromndeal  observations,  an  account  of  wJiich 
was  p;ibli-hed  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for 
ITU't ;  and  ai^ain,  in  1772,  in  a  separate  work,  entitled 
'  (ifiirra!  Ohstrvations  made  at  Hudson's  Bay,  &c.,' Lon- 
don, -Ito.  He  also,  principally,  as  he  observes,  for  amuse- 
ment during  the  many  dreary  hours  which  he  passed  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  computed  tables  of  the  equar 
tions  to  equal  altitudes,  for  fteiiitating  the  adintion  of  the 
problem  relating  to  the  determination  of  time:  these 
tables  were  lint  published  in  the  *  Nautical  Almanac '  for 
1773;   and  again,  in  the  year  1794,  in  his  tract  entitled 

*  The  Method  of  Finding  the  Longitude  by  Timekeepers,' 
8vo. 

Mr.  Wales  returned  to  England  in  ITTOl  and  in  1772  he 


pdbiUsbed  •  The  two  booki  of  Apollonim 
termhiate  flections,*  London,  4to.  In  the  same  ymr  hm 

was  appointed,  together  with  Mr.  Bayly,  and  with  the 
title  of  astronomer,  to  accompmiy  Captain  Cook  in  his 
second  voyage  for  the  eircininavifiatioti  of  the  earth  ;  and 
on  the  return  of  the  expedition  he  was  (m  1776;  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  lloyal  Society.  The  series  of  astronomicai 
observations  which  had  been  made  during  the  voyage, 
with  an  introduction  by  Wales,  was  published  in  17r7,  at 
the  expenae  of  the  Board  of  I<ongitndc,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  with  charts  and  plates.  In  the  mme  yeiv  wee 
published  by  Wales  a  tract  entitled  '  Observations  on  a 
Voyage  with  Captain  Cook  ;'  and,  in  1778,  his  strictures 
on  an  account  of  the  same  voyaire,  which  had  been  pul>- 
lished  by  John  George  Forstcr.  who,  with  his  father,  had 
sailed  with  the  expedition  as  naturali.st.  [Fokstkr,  J.  R. ; 
FoBsnn,  J.  O.]  In  this  work  the  accusations  made  by 
the  elder  Fonter  against  the  captain  and  UaoSoem  ame 
shown  to  be  entirely  without  foundation. 

In  1776  Mr.  Wales  again  emiHU'ked  with  Cap<un  Cook 
in  the  Resolution,  on  the  third  voyage  of  that  navijrator  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean:  he  returned  with  the  expedition  in 
1780;  and  soon  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Harris,  he 
was  appointed  mathematical  master  of  Chn-st's  HospitaJ. 
He  was  subsequently  made  secretaiy  to  the  Board  of  Lon- 
gitade;  and  both  thero  poaU  he  filled  with  credit  till  his 
death,  wlueh  happened  in  the  year  1798.  when  he  wna 
about  sixty-four  years  of  age. 

He  published,  in  1781.  '  An  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Population  of  England  and  Wales :'  and,  in  1788,  *  Astro- 
nomical Obser>ationB  made  in  the  Voyages  of  Byron, 
Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Co^)k,'  London,  4fo. 

In  1739  the  French  captain  De  Bouvet  had  discovered, 
to  the  south  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  island,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  lie  Bouvet,  or  Cap  Circoncision ;  bat 
its  geographical  position  being  erroneoiuly  stated,  OaptuB 
Cook,  in  his  voyages  to  the  south,  had  been  unable  to  find 
it,  and  he  was  led  to  suspect  that  the  French  seaman  had 
mistaken  some  bank  of  ice  for  an  island.  On  tins  occasion 
Lemonnier  ungenerously  stated,  in  a  paper  which  wa-H 
read  at  a  sitting  of  the  Academic  des  Sciences,  that  Cook 
flrom  je^m^y  md  sought  for  the  island  under  a  meridian 
diffeient  from  that  wbieh  had  been  assigned  to  it;  and 
Mr.  Wales  published  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  etatenent 
is  disproved.  The  island,  or  cape,  is  now  rtiTOoeed  to 
have  been  that  which  was,  in  1H08,  discovered  bf  the 
Swan  and  the  Otter  in  54 -ity  S.  lat.  and  about  2P  E.  long, 
from  Greenwich. 

Mr.  Wales  is  said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  disbcr* 
tation  on  the  achronychal  rising  of  the  Pleiaiii  s,  wbieh  ia 
annexed  to  Dr.  Vincent's  *  Voyage  of  Nearchus.' 

WALEALLA,  one  of  the  most  lemarkable  aidnteetoral 
monuments  of  the  present  age^  Stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hilt 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  about  2S0  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  not  far  from  Kecensbun;  i  Ratisbon). 
The  idea  of  erecting  a  national  editict-  consecrated  to  the 
worthies  of  Germany — to  all  who  ha\  c  established  for  them- 
selves permanent  historical  celebrity  as  warriors,  states- 
men, philosophers,  poets,  or  in  science  or  in  art,  had  long 
been  a  favoume  one  with  I^idwig,  the  present  king  of  Bop 
varia,  who  flnt  conceived  H  in  1806.  Tne  first  programme 
of  the  scheme,  inviting  architects  to  send  in  designs,  was 
imued  in  February  1H14,  but  none  of  them  being  approved 
by  the  nnal  I'dntuii  r,  he,  two  years  afterwards,  directed  Leo 
von  Klenze,  who  wa.s  then  engaged  on  the  (ilyptothek 
[Mu.xich],  to  prepare  others,  which,  though  sidKcquently 
greatly  modifira.  were  ultimately  adopted.  Many  vean 
however  elapsed  before  the  structure  was  commenced  ;  for 
though  the  preparation  of  materials  had  been  going  on  ftom 
1821,  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  fint  atone  did  not  take 
place  till  Oct.  l«th,  1930,  and  exactly  twelve  years  after- 
wards, October  I8th,  1842,  the  building  was  sokrnnly  in- 
augurated. 

Though  Uie  title  of  the  edifice  is  sufficiently  appropriate 
and  expressive,  being  that  of  the  paradise  of  the  Scandina- 
vian nnrthology,oonseqaently  suitable  enough  for  what  is  a 
Tcutome  Pantheon,  oommemoiating  Teutonic  intellect  and 
genioB,  it  seems  quite  at  varianee  with  the  arobitectuial 
character,  which  is  strictly  Grecian.  Comnaratiyety  unlm- 
portant  a>  it  is  in  itself,  this  circumstance  na.s  eiven  rise  tO 
much  rajiliniis  objection,  it  being  contended  tliat  a  struc- 
ture so  eniniently  national  in  its  purpose  and  in  name  ought 
to  have  been  no  leas  strictly  national  in  Myle,  and  that  it 
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should  have  presented  nothinj^  to  call  \ip  ary  nf 
Greece,  or  any  classical  associations.  E\en  lunl  ihc- pre- 
sent discrepancy  been  avoided  by  s^-lectintr  a  nfinio  lehs  in 
direct  opposition  to  its  architectural  physiognomy,  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  such  style  at  all,  or  anv  other  than  the 
Gothie  or  anttnit  Gemiao,  wouJd  have  been  Teiy  quet- 
tiontble;  there  ere  coniideTationi,  wUeh,  if  they  do 
not  surmount  all  objections,  may  reconcile  us  tolerably  well 
to  what  has  been  done.  Unless  it  had  been  upon  a  much 
more  extensive  scale,  an  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style  would 
have  looked  diminutive,  espcciaUy  in  comparison  with  some 
of  (hose  colossal  fabrics  ot  the  kind  winc  h  are  the  archi- 
tectural boast  of  Germany.  There  is  reason  too  for  ap- 
prehending that  it  would  have  putaken  too  much  of  a 
leUgious  dMOMtcr'-have  looked  veiy  imich  more  like  a 
ehnreh  than  a  national  pantheon  and  Arlne  of  monumow 
till  scnlpture.  The  experiment  would  have  been  rather  a 
ha7ardoi!s  one  at  the  best,  since,  w  ith  all  their  study  of  their 
national  iiiitiquities,  the  Germans  have  not  yet  been  very 
succesatul  in  imitating  the  architectural  btyle  of  their  ances- 
tors; whereas,  by  copying  the  Parthenon,  though  originaliljr 
ha>  been  disowned,  ail  the  danger  attending  experiment 
has  been  avoided,  and  what  ia  in Itaelf  a  moat  noble  nooib- 
meni  of  art  has  been  ensured. 

But  the  Walhalla  is  not  a  mere  copy  of  the  Athenian  edi- 
fice, for  it  exhibits  the  Piu-tlieiioii  reared  aloft  upon  .1  widdy- 
spreadin?  enormous  substnicUire  of  Cyclopiaii  ruHsonry, 
forming  successive  terraces  and  flii^hts  of  sli  ps  leading  up 
to  the  platform  on  which  stands  the  Doric  temple  itself, 
displayed  with  a  pomp  of  architecture  that  mav  be  said  to 
be  witoout  pieceaent.  as  no  instance  of  any  similar  arrange- 
ment in  ainient  temples  has  been  preserved  to  us,  fer  of 
that  at  Pr?rneste  [Tkmplk,  p.  183.  col.  2]  no  more  remains 
than  to  show  that  such  was  originally  its  disposition.  In 
the  case  of  the  Walhalla  thcretbre,  the  Doric  peripteros 
becomes  only  a  portion  of  the  tjerreral  design — the  super- 
structure crowmng  a  colossal  architectural  mois,  to  which 
it  is  in  a  manner  what  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  is  to  that  edi- 
fice. Consequently,  though  the  temple  portion  itself  may 
look  aomewtiat  smaller  tbim  it  vonkl  do  apart  from  the  sub- 
stracture.  the  whole  becomes  infinitely  more  hnpoj«iug, 

more  iiictiu'osqtie,  and  mere  varied  in  aspect,  as  viewed 
from  uittt-rent  points,  ai\<l  more  or  less  Ibreshortened  as 
seen  fiom  below.  In  geometrical  elevation  the  \\lioie  is 
of  nearly  pyramidal  outline,  and  the  temple  seems  to  stand 
immediately  over  tin  ascent  up  to  it,  but  in  the  real  build- 
ing the  avpeannee  is  very  din'erent,  owing  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  terraces  ana  fliat  lli^t  of  steps  are  brought 
out  in  advance  of  it. 

Hence  it  is  only  from  a  considerable  distance  that  the 
general  outline  and  mass  display  themselves,  for  on  ap- 
proachinif  .and  bee:iiinini;  to  ajicend  the  visitor  loses  for  a 
while  slight  of  the  temple  itself,  until  he  reaches  the  last 
flight  of  steps  leading  immediately  up  to  it,  when  it  comes 
ail  at  ouce  into  view,  with  its  ma^niiicent  pediment.  This 
is  well  eontrived,  the  effect  being  far  more  impressive, 
and  conveying  an  idea  of  greater  matrnitude  than  were 
the  building  seen  durinij  the  whole  course  of  the  appronch 
to  it.  Owiiic  also  to  the  ascents  returnintr  ]jn.iallel  to 
each  other  and  to  the  Imildini;,  views  are  olitained  iti  dif- 
ferent directions  and  at  dilt'crent  heights  ;  while  the  terraces 
and  thciir  flolOIMll  masonry,  which  show  scarcely  at  all  in  a 
more  general  pmspect  or  drawing,  when  seen  cfose  at  band 
^pear  a  truly  pgantio  and  indestructible  work.  This 
enormous  substructure  or  basement  rises  altogether  138 
feet  to  the  level  of  the  upper  platform.  Instead  of  being 
enclosed  on  its  sides  by  pedestal  walls,  tanied  up  horizon- 
tally, the  first  or  lowermost  lliglit  of  steps  hiis  merely  \ow 
parapets  following  the  slope  of  the  steps  tliemselves.  so 
that  at  the  bottom  it  is  of  no  height  at  all, — whieh  i^ives 
•  poor  and  sprawling  expression  to  that  part.  It  is  true 
the  same  is  toe  case  with  regard  to  the  other  flights,  but 
then  they  are  seen  sideways,  and  their  sloping  profiles 
iDBlfcthe  different  ascents,  and  contrast  significantly  with 
the  hflffizonlal  lines  of  the  termces ;  besides  which,  if  they 
had  not  sloped,  no  prospect  could  have  been  obtained  from 
tlie  steps  while  a.-ceiidiug.  On  the  lower  terrace  there  is 
a  Inronze  door  ^marked  d  in  the  plan^  which  forms  the 
entrance  to  a  spacious  cirpt  or  vaulted  hall  beneath  the 
Walhalla,  called  the  *Hafl  of  Expectation,'  and  intended 
both  to  give  more  immediate  access  to  the  interior,  and  to 
serve  as  a  repository  tat  buats  of  emineiit  persons  who  are 
P.  C.  No.  1683. 


sti'1  livin?.  and  are  afterwards  to  be  removed  into  Qm 

Walhalla  itHiilf. 


The  Walhalla  forms  externally  a  magnificent  Doric 
octastyle  peripteral  temple,  with  its  principal  front  facing 
the  south.  It  IS  entirely  constructed  of  white  marble,  ana 
is  of  UMily  the  same  dimensions  as  the  Puthenon,  being 
104  by  225  feet ;  the  columns  and  entablature  45  feet  high, 
and  the  pediment  12:  making,  with  the  substructure,  a  total 
height  of  19.')  feet.  In  beauty  of  material  and  execution 
it  mav  fairly  be  allowed  to  ri\;il  its  ijrii^iii.il,  ;uid  it  gives  a 
complete  idea  of  what  the  Paiilienun  itself  must  have  ap- 
peared in  its  perfect  state  ;  for  it  exhibits  not  meidy  toe 
semblance  of  Grecian  arebitecture,  but  its  chaiMteristie 
giaadenr  «f  eonstnwtton,  the  blodcs  of  naiMe  beinf  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  and  those  forming  the  architraves 
about  18  feet  in  length.  All  the  details,  including  anti- 
lixa-  and  ;u  roteria,  are  most  careiully  studied,  and  beauti- 
fully tiiushed ;  and  yet  there  is  one  species  of  decoration 
peculiar  to  the  ortler  which  has  been  omitted,  there  being 
no  sculpture  in  the  metopes  of  the  frieze.  The  reason  for 
such  omiwion  however  is  sufficiently  apparent,  because* 
owing  to  the  situation  of  the  building,  sculpture  would  have 
been  entirely  lost,  except  as  giving  a  general  expresrionof 
richness  ;  fur  >een  from  lielow  it  would  not  have  tieen  dis- 
tiiiguisliable,  iiiid  viewed  near  would  have  been  seen  so  ver)' 
near  and  so  immediately  from  beneath,  ami  would  have  been 
so  ifn  atlv  foreshortened,  as  to  he  unintelligible.  Still  there 
1=  ;i  III  )si  HKitruificent  display  of  sculpture,  and  in  a  truly 
classical  taste  in  the  two  pediments,  ailer  designs  by  Rauch, 
remodelled  and  executed  bv  Schwanthaler.  That  of  the 
south  pediment  consists  of  fifteen  figures  in  ftdl  relief,  the 
one  in  the  centre  (of  colossal  size  and  seated)  representing 
Gennania.  and  the  others  symbolical  of  the  different  Ger- 
manic states.  The  sculyiture  of  the  other  pediment,  which 
is  entirely  the  work  of  Schwanthaler,  consists  of  the  same 
number  of  figures,  representing  the  victory  obtained  by 
the  Cherusci  over  the  Romans. 

Of  Grecian  temiries  the  beauty  was  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  exterior,  there  bdn|f  no  arehiteetural  dis- 
play of  anv  kind  within,  or  very  little ;  but  the  interior 
of  tne  Walhalla  is  of  most  striking  splendour — most  sump- 
tuous in  poHit  of  decoration,  and  highly  original  in  its  (le-,ii^n, 
w  hich  exhibits  great  happiness  of  invention.  Here  Klenze 
shows  himself  not  an  imitator  of  the  antients,  but  their 
rival — their  pupil,  but  also  a  master  in  his  art.  The 
arrangement  will  be  sufficienliv  understood  from  the  plan, 
which  shows  that  it  consists  chiefly  of  a  single  hall  (UO 
by  87  feet),  with  a  space  (o)  answering  to  the  opjathodwea 
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of  on  anttcnt  tenplc^  al  its  iMfth  cad.  but  aeptmted  from 
it  only  by  a  lereen  of  Tonie  polumns,  whiel)  order  it  eon- 

linucff  1liroii?hnut  intlip  nn<a?  at  tlie  unifies  of  Ihi'  niassivr 
piers,  wliicli  divnU'  llie  hall  into  llirce  (■(■!i!ipar1ini  iif>.  i  lu' 
entire  lcni;tli  of  the  interior  therefore  becunies  I"-''  i>'i''.  n.iul 
though  there  was  nothine;  to  prevent  the  whole  being  laid 
mto  one  uninterrupted  space,  the  division  serves  to  give  the 
ideft  of  greater  exteat,  ud  greatly  eobancet  the  perspec- 
tire  effect.  The  lane  nugrMMid  tritti  regard  to  the  piers, 
wliose  boldly  projecting  maases  break  up  what  would  else 
have  heen  the  too  >rr*at  monotony  of  the  plan,  and  pro- 
duce a  pleiv-inij  succes.sion  of  parts.  Besides  being  of  essen- 
tial service  in  supporting  the  roof,  these  projections  act  in 
some  measure  as  screens,  and  prevent  the  disagreeable  for- 
mality that  would  attend  the  ranges  of  so  many  busts  all 
of  the  mne  oie,  on  each  side,  if  Uiey  were  all  exposed  to 
view  at  the  aame  time.  What  more  than  anything  eUe 
givet  the  whole  of  this  Interior  a  decidedly  original  and 
Unborrnwod  architectural  charnctrr,  is  the  cnnstructinn  and 
decoration  of  its  roof,  and  thf  mode  in  which  the  lu;ht  is 
adniilfctl  throufjh  it.  Ai-cordinij  to  the  origi:ia':  di  -isjn,  it 
was  intended  that  there  should  be  a  vaulted  and  cotlered 
ccilinc: ;  yet,  as  that  would  have  been  too  much  at  variance 
with  the  atrtethr  Grecian  character  of  the  exterior,  the  archi- 
tect afterwards  conceited  the  idea  of  omitting  ceiling  or 
internal  roof  altogether,  and  adopting  a  single  or  open  roof, 
without  maskinfj  of  any  kind.  There  is  therefore  no  con- 
tradiction between  its  external  and  internal  form;  and  the 
latter  becomes  highly  expressive  of  the  first,  and  is  made 
to  repeat  one  of  its  most  beautiful  characteristics,  namely, 
the  pediment,  which  feature  is  obtained  within  the  build- 
ing by  the  inclined  aides  of  the  roof,  and  the  horizontal 
bcAmx  carried  acro«  from  the  opposite  piers.  Betides 
their  exprcsBtve  form  and  the  effect  attending  a  series  of 
Iheni.  these  internal  pediments  are  rendered  exceedingly 
decorative,  tlieir  fates  beintr  divided  into  panels  tilled  in 
with  rich  <ipen-\voik  arabcMnu's  and  figures,  in  white  and 
gold,  partly  relieved  witii  colours.  The  ceiling  itself  is  of 
dazzling  splendour,  tieing  almoit  entirely  iineavrith  platea 
of  gilt  broaxes,  and  with  gold  ataia,  and  other  onamentaon 
an  axnre  gronnd  in  ita  eoff^.  Throiq^  thb  the  Hght  It 
admitted  from  a  skylight  or  opening  over  each  compart- 
ment of  the  plan,  wnicli  follows  the  form  of  the  roof,  and 
is  filled  with  sheets  of  plate-i^lass  Irained  in  bronze.  Thus 
the  whole  is  most  effectively  and  beautifully  lighted  within, 
without  citber  nindoin  in  the  walla  or  laatema  on  tin 
roof. 

With  what  hai  thos  ihr  been  deaerlbed  all  the  other 

decorations  of  the  interior  are  in  a  corresponding  style  of 
magniticence,  and  all  of  the  most  costly  workman-ship  and 
material — white  anri  coloured  marbles,  bronze,  gildintr, 
polychromy,  and  sculpture.  The  floor  is  inlaid  with 
coloured  marbles  from  Tegernsee,  distributed  into  three 
larger  oompartments  answering  to  those  of  the  plan.  The 
•hafli  of  the  antSD  and  columns  are  of  a  brownish  red 
maiblei  resembling  the  antique  African,  and  their  bases 
and  capitals  of  white  marble,  picked  out  with  colours  and 
gilding;  while  the  walls  are  lined  with  the  same  material, 
and  of  nearly  the  same  hue  as  the  columns.  In  the  enta- 
blature the  architrave  and  cornice  are  white,  relieved  by 
gold  and  colours  on  their  mouldings ;  but  the  frieze,  which 
u  of  unusual  depth,  is  entirely  of  white  marble,  and  forms, 
except  where  interrupted  by  the  piers,  and  where  that  pact 
it  decorated  with  tmall  pannelt  of  sculpture,  a  eontinnout 
bas-relief,  representing  tnc  progress  of  civilization  in  Ger- 
many from  ine  earliest  times  to  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity by  St.  Bonifacius.  This  piece  of  sculpture,  which 
extends  altogether  to  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  wat 
composed  Wagner  and  excented  fegr  FMtiidi  and 
Schopf. 

Beaidet  thia  principal  lonie  older,  wMeh  le  28|<leet  high, 
then  it  a  second  one  (174  ^S^)  of  colossal  Caryatides, 
repretenting  Valkyrirp,  the  female  genii  in  Scandinavian 

mytholoir>',  whose  office  it  was  to  welcome  the  souls  of 
the  biessi'd  into  the  halls  of  Odin  and  th«  Walhalla.  Of 
these  liiru res  there  arc  two  over  each  pier,  which  is  not 
tamed  up  solid  higher  than  the  first  order,  so  that  they 
«tand  detached  from  the  walls,  and  thereby  give  an  air  of 
Ughtneet  to  the  upper  part  of  the  interior.  Theae  statues, 
of  which  there  are  altogether  fourteen,  six  on  each  tide  and 
two  over  the  columns  at  the  farther  end,  where  there  is  an 
upper  gallery  above  the  opisUiodomos,  were  executed  by 


Schwan  thaler, 
after  the 

imitation 

'  proper.'  This  order,  which  may  also  in  some  degree  ht 
termed  Ionic,  inasmuch  ai  ihe  fiirures  bear  voluted  capi- 
tals on  their  heads,  is  raised  upon  a  podium  of  greyish 
marble,  atid  tte  friexe  of  itt  entablature  is  ornamented 
with  wreatht  of  gilded  bKMM  upon  an  axiue  ground. 

Imperfect  aa  it  ie,  tide  determtion  of  the  ardiileetanal 
decorationt  haa  detidued  us  so  long,  that  we  may  aeeaB  to 
have  overlooked  the  principal  objects  of  all — the  ytrf 
works  for  which  the  structure  was  erected  as  a  repository, 
namely,  the  effigies  of  the  illustrious  persons  here  com- 
memorated. In  regard  to  mere  busts  being  adopted 
instead  of  statues,  as  would  seem  more  befitting  *o  sump- 
tuous a  pantheon,  it  may  ht  obsenred  that,  Msidea  the 
impceubility  of  having  anything  like  the  tame  nambcr  of 
statues  in  the  tame  space,  one  great  ineonvenienee  haa 
thereby  been  got  rid  of,  namely,  that  which  would  have 
attended  the  stranire  variety  of  costume  :  for  while  that  of 
the  older  periods  would  have  been  more  or  less  imaginary, 
that  of  more  recent  times  would  frequently  have  l>cen 
found  utterly  unsuitaUa  for  sculpture,  and  would  have 
formed  a  moit  groteaqpie  eootiast  with  the  edifice  itidf ; 
whereat  the  Imsta  all  partake  of  6ie  wme  claMwa]  cha^ 
meter,  and  arc  in  perfect  keeping  with  the  architecture.* 
They  are  also  skillully  arranired,  so  as  to  show  that  they 
are  not  mere  decorations,  and  at  the  same  time  they  do  not 
appear  too  much  crowded,  being  confined  to  two  rows, 
the  lower  one  of  which  is  placed  upon  a  continued  pedes- 
tal of  beautiful  yellow  marble,  the  others  on  consoles ;  and, 
as  presiding  over  the  respective  group  of  busts,  there  is 
within  each  of  the  six  recesses  a  smaller  winged  Valkyria 
or  genius ;  also  antique  marble  scats  and  marble  cande- 
labra. In  shoit  the  whole  arrangement  is  emiiuntly 
tasteful ;  full  of  contrast  and  variety,  without  the  sligljlest 
conlnsion.  Equal  study  hns  been  bestowed  on  every  part 
and  every  circumstance :  so  far  too  is  the  Walhalla  from 
being  a  mere  restoration  or  copy  of  the  Parthenon, 
or  dcngned  merely  according  to  antient  precedent,  that 
the  interior  ita  perfectly fVesh  architeetuial  conception, 
faithful  to  the  spirit  of  Grecian  ai-t,  and  giving  us  not 
merely  its  forms,  but  its  essence  anil  its  poetry.  No  other 
edifice  of  modem  times  is  so  intensely  Grecian,  or  so 
highly  elaborated  as  a  monument  of  art.  A  truly  monu- 
mental fllhiic  it  certainly  is,  being  so  constructed  that  it 
may  he  pronounced  imperishable :  aa  tuch  therefore  it  will 
hand  down  the  memory  of  itt  royml  ibunder  and  architect 
to  a  distant  posterity,  which,  along  with  the  names  of 
Pericles  and  Pnidi.as,  will  place  those  of  Ludvvig  of  Bavaria 
am!  J.co  von  K letizc. 

WALKER,  OliADIAH,  was  bom  at  Worsbrough,  near 
Bamesley,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  probably  in 
the  year  1616,  and  vras  educwtcd  at  University  Coll^, 
Oxford,  where  be  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  July,  lw5, 
and  was  chosen  Fellow  of  his  college  in  August  fonowing. 
In  April,  1G38,  he  took  his  master's  degree,  and  entermi 
into  holy  orders.  Beconiiner  now  very  distinguished  as  a 
college  tu'or,  he  remained  at  Oxford  till  he  was  expelled 
from  his  fellowship  by  the  parliamcntarv  visitoi-s  in  May, 
1648 ;  on  which  he  retired  to  Rome.  (5n  the  Restoration 
he  was  reinstated  in  his  fellowship;  but  he  toon  after 
paid  another  visit  to  Rome  in  the  capaeitr  of  tiaTclling 
tutor.  Returning  home  in  1865,  he  might  Uien  have  been 
elected  master  of  his  colleije,  Iv.it  tUflined  the  a])point- 
nient.  lie  accepted  it  however  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Richard 
Clayton  in  HjiO. 

Walker's  tutors  at  Oxford  had  been  Mr.  Anderson  and 
Mr.  Abraham  Woodhead,  bdSx  of  whom  sippear  to  have 
been  then  inclined  towaidtpopcijrt  which  Woodhead  aftcx^ 
wards  openlv  profeiied.  liiar  inatntetion  and  hit  virits 
to  Rome  hail  probably  made  Walker  a  convert  to  the  s,Tnie 
faith  \uu^  bi-lore  his  election  to  the  mastership  of  I'niver- 
sity  College.  Indi  i  il  .t  is  a-s-ertcd  by  Anthony  Wood  that 
at  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  this  office  he  was  ac- 
tually assisting  Woodward  in  his  teminaty  at  Hogsdon,  or 
Hoxton,  near  Xondon,  in  which  young  men  were  educated 
in  tlie  Komidi  religion.  It  waa  not  nowerer  till  1678  that 


•  In  Ihr  Diiratjrr  of  Uix  <  Ciirit  Enclrvwr  and  AnUlMtfsSMBMl '  tat  AmU, 
\m,  will  br  rnund  a  IM  of  .U  th.-  I.iiat,  whtdl  ItoA  «|p  to  AM  IUm  IMB 
dapoalud  In  the  Walhalln,  ■traa^'d  chtonolo|{ie>Mgt '    *  " 
4i»  nsUsr,      Hd  utBiastiag  «ith  GimUm,  iMk 
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attention  tv&s  drawn  to  his  principles  and  conduct  by  the 
publication  of  Int,  Latin  translation  uf  Sir  Juhn  Spelniau's 
ufe  of  Kinf;  Alfred,  which  appeared  at  Oxford  in  a  niag- 
Otftcmit  foho  in  IbTS.  In  October  of  this  year,  in  the  fer- 
neat  Mcitcd  bjr  Um  death  of  Sir  Edmuadbwjr  Godfrey, 
eomplunt  «u  nide  In  the  Houie  of  Commom  of  the  dan* 

geroas  tendoncv  of  some  of  tlic  notes  to  thLs  work,  and 
also  of  Walker  s  coiineclioii  with  the  seminary  at  Hoxtoii. 
fiut  no  conseauences  followed  ;  and,  although  the  matter 
was  mentioned  again  in  April,  1G79.  the  master  of  Univer- 
Qdlege  reimined  still  unmolested.  At  last,  on  the 
•ccMaioa  of  James  U.  in  1685,  Walker  o^enlv  declared 
himaelf  a  papist,  and,  after  having  paid  a  yuii  to  London, 
during  which  be  is  understood  to  nave  been  consulted  by 
the  kinf  on  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  restoring  the  old 
religion,  he  not  only  had  mass  celebrated  in  his  KKiginc;s, 
but  converted  two  of  the  rooms  of  his  college,  forming  the 
lower  half  of  the  side  of  the  quadrangle  next  the  chapel, 
into  a  Romish  chapel,  which  he  opened  for  public  use  on 
Sunday  the  15th  of  August,  1688.  He  at  the  same  time 
obtained  a  mandate  from  the  kiqg  to  M^ieirter  the  revenue 
of  a  fellowilnp  towards  the  maiimnanee  of  his  priest,  and 
erected  a  statue  of  James  over  llie  inside  of  the  enllc^rr 
gate  ;  and  the  next  year  he  set  up  a  presjt  in  the  back  jiart 
of  his  lodpings  in  Ihti  college,  under  lettei-s-patent  u-om 
his  majesty,  ibr  the  avowed  purpose  of  printing  books 
againht  the  established  religion.  Many  tracts,  principally 
written  by  Woodward,  issued  in  the  course  of  the  next  two 
years  from  this  press. 

These  rash  proceedings  of  course  made  him  a  marked 
man  when  the  Revolution  came.  He  left  Oxford  on  the 
9th  of  Novcmb«r,  1688  ;  and  on  the  lllh  of  Decemher  fol- 
lowing, he,  Andrew  Pulton,  a  Jesuit,  and  otheni,  put  tlam- 
selves  into  a  coach  at  London,  in  the  hope  of  niakm^;  Iheir 
escape  to  France ;  but  hearini;  that  the  ])ouulace  in  Kent 
were  seizing  all  papists  that  attempted  tu  leave  the  Icfaif* 
doB^  the  Mity  tuiiied  back.  Ihey  were  however  pup- 
sued,  seizeo,  and  carried  fint  to  Fteversham,  and  thence 
to  London,  where  Walker  was  comniittcd  to  the  Tower. 
On  the  4th  of  Fi-bruary  I'oliowine,  the  viee-chaneellor  and 
doctors  of  tlie  Uiuverhltv  declared  him  no  longer  master  of 
University  College ;  and  on  the  lath  of  the  same  month 
lus  place  was  filMd  v|p  hy  the  eleetum  of  Edwaid  Vencr, 
the  aenior  fellow. 

On  the  SMh  of  October  Walker  was  brought  up  by 
habeas  corpus  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  sued  for  oaii; 
but  he  immediately  sent  for,  with  other  prisoners  in 
the  Hme  circumstances,  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Com> 
mons;  and  the  result  of  his  examination  there,  in  which 
he  denied  that  ho  had  ever  altered  hia  religion,  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  now  professed  being,  he  said,  the  same 
wnich  had  been  taught  Uhn  in  his  youth  by  his  tutor  Mr. 
AndecaoQ,  was  that  oe  waa  lemanded  to  the  Tower  on  a 
charge  of  treason.  But  on  the  SIst  of  January,  1C90, 
beiii;:  again  brouglit  np  to  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  lie 
was  allow  td  to  givi-  bail  and  was  stet  at  liberty;  norwa.s  he 
further  tiojblt  d,  although  he  was  excepted  out  of  the  .\cl 
of  Pardon  soon  aller  pa^ed  (the  2  Wul.  St  Mar.,  ses*.  1, 
e.  10).  He  spent  the  remainder  ot  his  days  in  retirement, 
and  partly  abroad ;  but  he  died  at  London,  on  the  2Ut  of 
JanuaiT,  1699^  in  the  house  of  Dr.  RadcHtE^  who  was  one 
of  his  old  pupils,  and  by  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time 
principally  sup|)orted.  He  was  buried,  at  RadclifTe's  ex- 
pense, in  old  St.  Paneras  chuiehyard,  then,  as  still,  the 
common  place  of  interment  of  London  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  upper  classes. 

Walker,  who  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  a 
man  of  learning  and  talent,  is  the  author  of  various  worki^ 
of  which  the  principal  are,  *  A  Imef  Account  of  Anticnt 
Choreh  Government,^  4to.,  Lon.,  16S2;  a  ]2mo.  tract,  en- 
titled  'Of  Education,  especially  of  Toung  Gentlemen,' 
first  printed  at  Oxford  in  1673,  and  for  theioarth  time  in 
1CS3;  a  Latin  treatise  on  logic,  entitled  'Artis  Rationis, 
maxima  ex  parte  ad  Meutern  Nommaluim,  Libri  Tres,' 
Svo.,  Oxford,  1673;  'Some  Iristnietions  concerning  the 
Art  of  Oratom'  2ad  edition.  4to.,  Oxtbid,  1682 ;  •  An  His- 
torical Namnon  of  the  Life  and  Deafh  of  (hir  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,'  4to.,  Oxford,  1885  (the  sale  of  which  was 
prohibited  by  the  vice-chaniellor  of  the  University,  on  the 
gniund  of  the  allei^ud  po; uih  tendency  of  some  things  in 
tt);  'Some  Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Grammar,'  Svo., 
Loo.,  mi  i  and  *Tli»  ComJe  and  lUmu  BiHoiy  Qliw- 


trated  by  Coins  and  Medals,'  8vl.,  Lou.,  16U2 ;  a  work 
which  formerly  had  a  high  reputation. 

WALKER,  CLEMENT,  is  known  as  the  author  oi  a 
work  entitled  'The  History  of  Independency,' the  first  part 
o£  which  was  published,  in  a  small  4to.,  under  the  paeudo* 
nyme  of  Theophilas  Verax,  in  1648^  in  two  editions,  one 
much  more  extended  than  the  other;  the  second  (a  much 
inure  consider«ble  volume)  in  1G49;  the  third,  under  liic 
title  of 'The  High  Court  of  Justice,  or  Ciomwells  New 
Slaughter  House,' in  ltx31.  A  fourth  part,  by  a  different 
writer,  who  calls  himself 'T.  M.,  Esq.,  a  Lover  of  his  King 
and  Country,'  araeared  in  1661«  along  with  a  nfnnt  of  the 
other  three  para,  in  which  the  second  has  the  new  title  of 
*  Anarchia  Anglicana.'  In  this  edition  the  work  is  enti- 
tled '  The  Compleat  History  of  Independency.'  It  is  now- 
very  scarce,  but  the  first  part  has  been  reprinted  by  Baron 
Maseres,  in  his  '  Select  Tracts  relating  to  the  Civil  Waits' 
2  vol*.  8vo.,  1815. 

The  little  that  is  known  of  the  personal  history  of  Cle- 
ment Walker  is  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Wood's  '  Athenas 
OxonienMs'andinlMOwawork.  He  waa  bom  at  Cliffy 
in  Donetsiufe,  towards  the  close  of  the  rizteenfh  century, 
and  there  he  appears  to  h.ave  .<pent  the  early  part  of  his 
life  :  the  register  of  tliat  parisli,  according  to  Hutchins,  in 
his  '  History  of  Dursetbhire,'  records  the  biiths  or  baptisms 
of  three  boiis  of  Mr.  Clement  Walker  and  Frances  his  wife : 
Thomas  in  1€26,  Anthonv  in  1620,  Peter  ia  IMI.  Vood 
mentions  another  son,  John,  '  sometime  a  conmaner  of 
Lincoln  Oollege,*  Oxford.  Tins  John  told  Wood  tint  hie 
father  had  studied  at  Christ  Church  in  tluit  university,  but 
no  record  of  his  matriculation  there  remained.  Before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  contest  between  the  kinc  and  the  par- 
liament, he  lived.  Wood  tells  us,  on  an  es'ale  he  haa  at 
Charteihousc,  near  Wells,  in  Somersetshire,  and  held  the 
appointment  of  usher  of  the  Exchequer.  At  this  time  he 
was  reputed  both  a  eound  royalist  and  a  good  churchman, 
hoUimr  puritaaiaoi  at  well  aa  dissent  in  avowed  dislike. 
Nevemieleaa,  when  natters  eame  to  a  ends  he  deelared 

himself  for  tlie  popular  parly,  and  wa.>(  on  that  profession 
retunieii  as  one  of  the  nu-nibers  lor  tlie  city  of  Wells  to 
the  tLii  iiioiable  second  parliament  of  1(>40.  But  notwith- 
st>k.iding  what  is  thim  asserted  by  the  Oxford  antiquar}*, 
we  muK  not  too  hastily  assume  tliat  Walker  at  thii  time 
really  changed  either  his  nnrfawioae  or  his  principles.  He 
appears  to  have  contlnuea  to  the  end  of  Ins  life  sitached 
to  the  monarchical  part  of  the  constitution,  and  he  had 
probably  been  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  excesses  of 
prerogative.  In  parliament  he  necess-ariiy  iic'cd  «ith  the 
Presbyterian.s  as  on  the  whole  coming  nearest,  in  the 
course  they  followed,  to  his  own  piinciiilcs  and  his  ability 
and  reputation  for  integrity  soon  acc^uired  him  considerable 
ascendancy  with  Ua  parly.  But  his  book  is  by  no  means, 
as  it  haa  been  cenerally  repfceenled,  an  indiacriwinatiiy 
defence  and  laucution  of  that  section  of  the  house.  He  is 

however,  it  must  be  admitted,  uru^jiarini^'ly  acrimnnions  in 
hi.-*  ca-stigation  of  the  dominant  Inde])eiidetil  lacUoti,  and 
can  see  nothing  biA  hypocriisy,  fraud,  violence,  and  the 
destruction  alike  of  all  order  and  libcriv  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  Cromwell  and  bis  associates.   Yet  his  work  has 

Sireaerved  a  good  many  minute  facts  not  elsewhere  to  be 
bund;  and  although  the  author  sees  no  sense,  and  no 
good  of  any  kmd,  either  to  the  right  hand  or  the  left  of 
Qie  middle  way  in  which  he  and  his  friends  attempted  to 
walk,  it  throws  a  considerable,  though  i1  may  be  a  highly- 
coloured,  light  on  the  event.i  and  cluuaeters  of  the  time. 
Walker  also  published  ar.onyiiiuus  y  several  other  short 
tracts  against  the  republican  government,  a  list  of  which, 
so  far  as  thev  are  known,  OMf  be  seen  in  Wood :  the  most 
important  of  them  are  meoiporated  in  hia  Hiatonr.  His 
auOiorship  of  titat  woric  was  fiaooveied  aoon  aOer  the 
appearance  of  the  second  part,  upon  wfaieb  he  was  imme- 
diately consigned  by  Cromwell  to  the  Tower,  but  he  was 
not  debarred  the  use  of  hiswcap<'n,  the  pen,  and  while 
in  confinement  he  wrote  and  sent  to  the  press  Uie  third 
part  of  his  History,  which,  as  may  be  conjectured  from  the 
title,  is  the  most  violent  portion  of  iL  In  foct  he  never 
recovered  hb  libeifar,  but  died  in  the  Tower,  la  October, 
1651. 

Walker  was  one  <^  the  two  prosecutors  fWilham  Prynne 
being  the  other)  of  Colonel  ruiuu-i  b^lbre  the  council  of 
war,  at  St  Albans,  in  November,  1643,  lor  the  surrender 
of  Brirtd.  (Bee  the  pnweedinp  in  Aatt  2V/ajr,  ir.  18S> 
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216.)  Lord  Clarendon  upon  tUs  oceanoa  deieribct  Wal- 
k«r  MS '  a  gentleman  of  Somenetdme.  of  a  Kood  fortune, 
and  by  the  Io«  of  that  the  nunc  provoked ;  inio  had  been 
in  thi  town  when  it  «M  loit,  ana  had  atiiedy  olMnred  all 

that  wan  done.* 

WALKER,  SIR  EDWARD,  is  sani  tn  hav.«  hvvn  the 
•OU  of  a  Roman  Catholic  t^entleman,  Edward  Walker  of 
Roolwrti  in  Netherstowey,  Someraetahire.  In  early  life  he 
MfieaiB  to  have  held  lome  office  in  the  liouaebold  of 
Hwmas,  twentieth  eari  of  Arandel  (the  eoneetor  of  the 
Anindclian  Marbles  ,  and,  havinc:  accompanied  that  noble- 
man a-s  his  hecrt'tary  (in  the  txiicdition  to  Scotland  in 
1630,  he  thi'n  became  known  to  Cluirles  I.,  who,  taking 
him  into  his  service,  made  him  hif>  secretarj-at-war,  and 
to  that  added,  in  June,  lOM^  the  appointment  of  clerk  ex- 
traordinary of  the  privv  conncil.  lo  tliia  latter  year  also, 
while  he  waa  with  the  King  at  Oxfbrd,  the  tuiwinty  con- 
Umd  on  him  the  degree  of  M.A. :  and.  in  164.').  he  re- 
•eived  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Afler  the  execution  of 
his  royal  master.  Walker  fled  to  riiarUs  II.,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Scotland  in  1Cj(J,  and.  aHer  the  failure  of 
that  enterprise,  rejoined  on  the  Continent.  Charles, 
during  his  exile,  made  him  Garter  King  at  Arms;  and, 
after  the  Restoration,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  clerks 
of  the  privy  council.  Both  thcae  oAces  he  held  till  his 
death,  at  Whltehan.  lOth  T^bniary,  1077. 

Walker  is  several  times  mcntione<!  by  I^rd  Clarendon, 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  a.ssi>te<i  in  the  parts  of  his  history 
which  relate  to  militj.r)  transactions. 

In  1705  there  wa.s  published  in  Ixindon  a  folio  volume, 
entitled  '  Historical  Discourses  upon  several  occasions,  by 
Sir  Edward  Walker,  Knight.  &c.^  It  is  dedicated  to  the 
queen  m  an  addreas  ngned  Hugh  Clopton,  and  there  ia 
alao  a  dedication  of  the  Discourses  by  Walker  himself.  •  to 
Ma  grandchild,  Edward  Clopton,  Esq.  of  Clopton.'  dated 
1664,  followed  by  a  postscript,  dated  107  },  at  Clopton,  near 
Stratford-on-Avon.  di^ectin^'  them  to  he  made  public  alter 
his  death.  It  is  quite  clear  that  all  the  Discourses  were 
printed  for  .'he  first  Umc  in  1703.  In  1«20  was  published, 
m  London,  in  an  8vo.  volume  of  131  pages,  with  plates, 
VAQrcumitaDtial  Account  of  the  Pteparations  fur  the 
Gbronation  of  his  Majesty  Kinp  Charles  tne  Second,  and  a 
minute  detail  of  that  splendid  ceremony,  &c.,  from  an 
original  manuscript  by  Sir  Edward  Walke'r,  Knight,  Garter 
principal  King  at  Arms  at  that  pmod. 

The  common  biographical  accounts  attribute  to  Sir 
Edward  Walker  a  work  on  tactics,  entitled  *  Military  Dis- 
coveries,' published  in  folio,  in  1705 ;  and  also  the  follow- 
ing works,  which  are  stated  to  have  appeared  hi  his  life- 
time, but  the  dates  of  none  of  which  are  given:—'  Iter 
Carofinnm,  being  a  succinct  account  of  the  necessit.ated 
marches,  retreats  iind  sufferings  of  his  Majesty  King 
Charles  I.,  from  .lanuary  10, 1641,  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  IG-IH,  colli  l  U  i!  !)>■  a  daily  attendant  upon  his  sacred 
Majesty  during  all  that  lime,'  folio  ;  •  Acts  of  Kniriits  of 
the  Garter  in  the  Civil  Wars ;'  •  Account  of  the  ^lebm- 
tion  of  St  Geocge'a  Day  at  Windsor  in  1674.'  We  have 
not  been  able  to  aseertam  the  existence  of  any  of  these 
aUegcd  works.  The  substance  of  the  •  Iter  Caioiinum,' 
however,  appears  to  be  contained  in  the  '  Historical  Dis 
courses,'  the  first  of  which  is  entitled  '  Tlie  History,  Pro- 
gress, and  Success  of  the  Arms  of  King  Charles  I.,  from 
March  to  23  November,  1644,  written  byM«  Majesty's 
special  command,  and  corrected  almoat  in  eveiy  page  with 
his  own  hand;*  and  the  second.  'Memorials  of  He  Majesty's 
Unfintunate  SUCOeia  in  the  year  following.'  The  seventh 
discoarse  is  entitled  '  Observations  on  L'Estranire's  Annals 
of  Charles  I.;'  and  the  eighth  is  a  Review  ot  the  entire 
reign  ol  tliat  king.  The  third  U  a  '  .Journal  of  the  Expe- 
dition of  Charles  II.  to  Scotland  in  1G.K)-1.'  The  fourth 
discourse  is  entitled  '  Tlie  Life  and  Actions  of  Thomas 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey.'  The  fifth  pro- 
fesses to  be  a  full  answer  to  William  Lilly's  •  Monarchy  or 
No  Monarchy  ;*  and  the  rixth  conrists  of  *  Observations'  upon 
the  inconveniences  of  thi  in  (|ucnt  promotions  to  titles  of 
honour  since  the  accession  ot  .lames  I. 

W.\LKER,  ROHKRT.  a  clever  F'nglish  portrait-painter 
contemporary  with  Vandyck,  and  the  principal  painter 
employed  bv  Cromwell.  Walker  painted  several  iwrtraits 
of  Cromwell,  and  those  of  most  of  his  officers,  militaiyand 
naval.  One  of  these  portraits  of  Cromwell  ia  now  in  the 
fitb  Falaoe  at  FUnenoe.  It  was  ptnchaied  by  the  icigning 


giand-duke  in  Ctomwell'k  liCrtiaie  for  SOOl. :  he  tent  ■ 
person  to  England  for  the  •xpra>*  purpose  of  procuring  a 
portrait  of  the  Protector.  Tne  agent  nad  mucn  difficult j 

in  procuring  one  to  his  satisfaction  ;  luil  he  at  last  found 
this  by  Walker,  in  the  ptis.st^>»sion  of  a  lady  \%ho  was  related 
to  Cromwell,  and  who,  bein?  unwilling  to  part  with  the 
picture,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  importuoitv  of  the  agent, 
asked  him  what  appeared  to  her  tne  exorbitant  sum  of 
SOOl.  for  it  The  aaumnt  waa  however  immediately  paid, 
and  she  was  olbfiged  to  part  with  her  picture.  AnoOier 

was  in  the  posses^sion  of  Lord  Mountford.  at  Hoi-sefh  in 
('amtiridijeshiie,  to  whom  it  wsls  civeii  L>)  Mr.  Comiiiissar\ 
Greaves,  who  Ibuiul  it  at  an  inn  in  that  county.  There  is 
a  gold  chain  upon  Cromwell's  neck,  to  which  is  appended 
a  gold  medal  with  three  crowns,  the  arms  of  Sweden,  and 
a  pearl :  it  was  sent  to  him  by  Christina  of  Sweden  in 
return  for  his  picture  by  Cooper,  on  which  ^Hlton  wrote  a 
lAtin  epigram.  There  was  another  in  the  possession  "o< 
the  earl  of  Essex  at  Cashiobuiy ;  and  a  fourth  in  Lord 
Bradford's  collection,  with  the  portrait  nt'  Lambert  in  the 
same  piece.  It  was  upon  one  of  these  portiaiis  that 
Slanm  wrote  the  following  epigram : — 

'  Bv  lilM^  o'th'  f.i<w  mhI  lanciMC*  of  Utr  tyr, 
WoSnd  him  ilwiuihtAil,  nwmr.sad  tiy.' 

'  From  one  of  R.  Symondes'a  pocket-books.'  says  Wal« 

pole,  '  in  which  he  has  set  down  many  directions  in  paint- 
ing that  had  Ix  en  communicated  to  hiin  by  \aiiou>  arli.-t.s. 
he  mentions  some  from  Walker,  and  sa\>  the  latter  received 
ten  pounds  for  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Thomas  Knii;ht  s  wife  to 
the  Itncci;  that  she  sat  thrice  to  him,  four  or  five  hours 
at  a  time.  That  for  two  half-lengths  of  philosophers, 
which  he  drew  ftom  poor  old  men.  he  had  ten  pounds 
each  in  1602;  that  he  paid  twentv-t^ve  pounds  for  the 
Venus  i)iitting  on  her  Smock  (by  Titian\  which  was  the 
king's,  and  tallied  it  at  sixty  pounds,  as  he  was  told  by 
Mrs.  IJoardman.  who  copied  it,  a  paintres-s  of  whom  I  tind 
no  other  mention  ;  and  that  Walker  copied  Titian  s  lamoiis 
Venus,  which  was  purchased  by  the  Spanish  embassador, 
and  for  which  the  king  had  been  offered  2500/.  He 
adds.  Walker  cries  up  De  Criti  ibr  the  best  painter  m 
London.' 

Walker  had  for  some  time  apartments  in  Arundel  House; 
he  died  a  little  lu  lVre  the  Restoration.  Tlu'ie  is  a  portrait 
of  him  by  hiiusell  in  the  picture-gallery  at  ()\lord,  and 
there  was  anotlier  at  Leicester  House  :  theie  is  also  a  good 
print  of  Walker,  holding  a  drawinir.  by  Louibart.  Waipole 
speaks  of  a  capital  half-length  of  General  Monk  at  the 
countcsa  of  Montath's,  Twielienham  Park,  which  he  sup* 
poses  to  be  by  Walker  t  he  mentions  also  by  this  painter 

a  fine  wh'>lc-fi  n::lh.  sitting  in  a  chair,  of  Keh1e,  keeper  of 
the  great  .seal  m  HsV).  I!u;  keridire  s.iys  tliat  Walker's 
works,  by  their  life,  best  speak  their  oun  ])rai>es.  His 
portrait  of  Cromwell  in  the  Pitti  I'alace  is  jiainted  in  a 
masterly  style :  in  the  catalogue  of  that  gallery  this  picture 
is  attributed  to  Sir  Peter  Lely ;  but  it  is  not  certain  that 
Lely  ever  painted  Cromwell,  and  Lely  usually  painted  half- 
lengths  :  this  picture  is  merely  a  head,  and  is  painted  in  a 
bolder  style  than  Lely's  pictures  generally  are. 

An  Essat/  tnWiiriU  an  Engtith  Sekool,  1708;  Wtlpolc, 
Anerdntex  of  PuDiting,  Sic.) 

WALKER,  REVERE.\n  GEORGE,  the  heroic  defender 
of  Londonderry,  was  born  of  English  parents  in  tiie  county 
of  Tyrone  in  Ireland,  and,  alter  being  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Glasgow,  took  orders  in  Uie  established  church, 
and  became  rector  of  Dunoughmore.  When  King  James 
landed  in  Ireland  after  the  Revolution,  Walker  raised  a 
regiment  at  his  own  expense  to  oppose  him.  On  the 
approach  of  James  to  Londonderry,  he  went  out  to  meet 
him  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops  at  Long  Causeway, 
but  after  a  resolute  defence  was  obl%ad  tO  NUT*  into  the 
town,  which  he  found  Lundie,  the  governor,  fscpaiing  in 
all  haste  to  leave.  Destitute  as  the  place  waa  of  allap- 
parent  means  of  standing  a  uege.  Walker  and  Major  Ba- 
Ker.  who  had  succeeded  Lundie  in  the  command  of  the 
i^.^uison,  determined  to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible,  in  the 
hope  that  King  William  would,  l>cfore  they  were  quite  ex- 
hauste<l.  be  able  to  throw  in  supplies  by  sea.  "This  was 
about  the  middle  of  April,  1689.  The  besieged  were  soon 
reduced  to  the  most  teniblc  extremities.  Baker  died  on 
the  20th  of  June,  and  then  the  sole  eonnuuMt  devolved  oa 
Walker,  who  however  showed  himsetr  q^ite  eqnd  to  the 
enetgeney.directing  and  aansting  ia  every  opetaticq,  pro- 
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siervins:  thp  strictest  discipline  under  the  most  ditticult 
cirLLii:i-1aiiLc.-v,  ;inJ  dividing  hinuiclf  between  the  mo>t  up- 
potiite  duties, — now  headin§^  a  sallying  party,  now  l  eviving 
the  hearts  of  soldiera  and  citizenii  by  a  roiuillg  sermon  lu 
the  callwdral.  The  end  was,  that  the  uege  was  at  last 
nued,OD  the  30th  of  July,  by  Miyor-Genenn  Kirk  making 
his  tnj  with  three  ships  over  a  boom  which  James  had 
thrown  aeross  the  river.  Walker  soon  after  came  over  to 
England,  and,  having  published  a  narrative  oC  the  scenes 
in  wluch  he  had  been  engai^ml,  under  the  title  of  '  \  Tnie 
Aceuunt  of  the  Siege  of  Liindonderry,'  in  a  quarto  pam- 
phJet,  he  received  in  November  the  thanks  of  the  House 
of  Oommoni  for  hit  lleroic  exertions.  His  account  pro- 
voked aoDie  eootroreny:  he  defended  himaelf  against 
aome  of  his  aaaeiUnts  in  a  vindication  pabliihed  the  same 
year ;  this  was  followed  liv  an  anonymous  '  Apology  lor  the 
Failures  changed  on  the  Rev.  G.'\Valker"s  pririled  Ac- 
count,' also  4to..  IGftil;  and  that  tiv  a  '  Nanative  of  tlie 
Siege,'  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  John  Mackenzie.  4to.,  1690,  pro- 
fesstng  to  rectify  Walker's  mistakes,  which  wa.s  uewered 
the  same  year  bv  a  Mead  of  Walker's,  io  another  qjoarto 
pamphlet,  entitled  *Mr.  John  Mackenzie*!  Narrative  a 
False  Libel.*  Meanwhile  Walker,  having  been  created 
I).D.  bv  the  Universitv  of  Oxford,  had  been  nominated  by 
King  William  to  the  bishopric  of  Deny;  but  having  re- 
solved to  serve  another  campaign  before  entering  upon  hia 
episcopal  duties,  he  was  UUed  at  the  battle  of  UiaBoyne, 
Ist  of  July,  1690. 

There  is  in  the  Britiih  Museum  a  pamj^let  of  ten  pages, 
entitled  *  The  Subatanee  of  a  Discourse,  being  an  Encourage- 
ment Ibr  PrateiAanfs,  or  a  happy  prospect  of  glorious  suc- 
cess, &c.,  occa<.ionallv  f.sici  on  the  Protestants"  victory  over 
the  French  and  Irish  Papists  before  Londonderrj-,  in  raising 
that  desperate  Siege.  By  Mr.  Walker,  Minister,  and  Go- 
vernor of  the  City.  London,  printed  by  A.  M.  in  the  year 
1689.'  This  was  probably  a  reporters  publication.  Pre- 
fixed on  the  title-pace  it  a  rude  wood-€ttt«  whieb  seems  to 
be  intended  to  be  taken  for  a  portnut  of  Walker. 

WALKER,  JOHN.  was.  bom  at  Colneyhatch,  in  the 
parish  of  Friern-Bamef,  Middlesex,  ISth  ^Ta^lll.  1732, 
and  was  brought  up  to  trade,  but  iidoptnl  liir  jinifessiori 
of  an  actor,  which  he  followed  with  no  great  success  till 
17ti7,  when  he  quitted  the  stage,  and  joined  Mr.  James 
Usher  in  eatablisning  a  school  at  Kensington  Gravel-pits. 
This  partnenl^p  lasted  only  about  two  years,  after  whieh 
Walker  set  up  for  himself  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and 
aoon  became  greatly  distinguished  in  that  capacity.  Not 
eonftning  his  instruLtions  to  the  metropolis,  he  visited  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  various  provincial  towns,  especially  Ox- 
ford, where  early  in  his  ( areer  the  heads  of  liouscs  invited 
him  to  give  a  course  of  private  lectures  in  the  University. 
He  soon  also  began  to  employ  the  aid  of  the  prew  in  dis- 
aemin^iog  what  he  cooatoered  to  be  eorrect  views  on  the 
art  whieh  tie  profinsed.  The  settlement  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Knirlish  language  upon  analogical  principles, 
and  according  to  the  best  usage,  was  certainly  attempted 
by  Walker  more  sjstematically  than  by  any  j)receding 
writer;  and  his  various  works,  characterized  as  they  all 
are  by  good  sense  and  careftd  inquir}-,  as  well  as  a  respect- 
able amount  of  information,  cannot  be  denied  to  have  done 
eoniiderable  aerviee  in  that  matter.  Hb  first  publication 
was  a  prospectus  of  his  Pronouncing  Dictionar>',  under  the 
title  of  *  A  General  Idea  of  a  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of 
the  Engli--h  Language,'  which  he  printed  in  (juartoin  1772. 
This  wa»  lullowed  in  ITTo  by  'A  Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language,  answering  at  once  the  purposes  of  rhyming, 
spelling,  and  pronouncing afterwatds  reprinted,  at  least 

twice,  under  the  title  of  *  A  Rhymmg  Dictionary  in 

vhlcb  the  whole  iMlguage  is  arranged  according  to  its 
Terminatioiw,*  fcc.  In  17H1  appears!  his  *  Elements  of 
Elocution,'  which  has  gone  throuj^h  many  editions.  In 
178.3  he  published  a  pamphlet,  entitled  •  Hints  for  Improve- 
ment in  the  Art  of  Heading.'  The  greater  part,  of  this 
tract  he  arterwards  incorporated  in  his  '  Rlielurical  Gram- 
mar,' first  published  in  1785,  and  since  ollen  reprinted,  as 
wdl  as  his  'Aeademio  Speaker.'  and  two  or  three  other 
limilar  compilations.  In  1787  he  publiahed  n  small  8to. 
tnetof  70  pages,  entitled  'The  Melody  of  Speaking  deli- 
neated, or  Elocution  taught,  like  Music,  by  vi<^ible  Signs 
which  is  not  much  known.  His  M  iitical  Pionuuiieing 
Dictionary,  and  Expositor  of  the  Kni;!i';h  I^mcua^e,'  the 
work  which  had  occupied  raosi  of  \u->  attention,  and  upon 
whieh  his  reputation  principally  rests,  lint  appeared  in  | 


1791.  It  has  been  eminently  success!  il,  having  since 
gone  throukjli  between  twenty  and  thirty  editions,  and  hav- 
ing superseded  all  other  previous  works  of  the  same  nature. 
Sevei-al  of  the  later  editions  contain  also  his  'Key  to  the 
CiasiUcal  Pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Seriptuiai 
Proper  Names,*  which  was  first  published  a  few  yean  after 
the  Dictionaiy,  and  of  which  there  are  also  many  editions 
in  a  separate  form.  His  last  publication  was  his  ■  Outlines 
of  English  GiTnnm:u-.'  whieh  api»eared  in  iHtki.  Mr.  \Vaik"r, 
who  was  biuugiil  up  a  Presbyterian,  but  became  a  Hu- 
man Cuthoru-,  and  u  very  strict  one,  in  hia  latter  days,die(^ 
1st  August  1h()7,  and  was  buried  among  his  co-religionists 
in  Old  St.  Pancras  church-yard,  London. 

WALK£U.  K£V£K£ND  JOHN,  is  the  author  of  a 
work  entitled  *  An  Attempt  towards  recovering  an  Account 

of  the  Numbei-s  and  Sufferiiies  of  the  (Tergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  Heads  ol  (Jolie^eb,  Keiluws,  Scho- 
lais,  &c.,  who  were  sec^uestered,  bums.-,t'd,  ikic.  in  the 
late  times  of  the  Grand  Rebellion  ;  occasioned  by  the 
Ninth  Chapter  (now  the  Second  Volume  j  of  Dr.  Calamy's 
Abridgement  of  the  Life  of  Mr.  Baxter :  Uuiether  with  an 
Examination  of  that  Chapter,'  folio^  Lmon,  1714.  It 
contains  a  long  list  of  subscribers,  ia  dedicated  to  'Tlie 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Clergy,  now  assembled  in  (Jon- 
vocation,'  and  ctiinniences  with  a  jnel'ace  of  above  ();iy:es, 
in  which  the  author  gives  a  very  detailed  account  uf  his 
sources  of  inlormation  and  the  extensive  researches  lie 
had  made  both  in  printed  books  and  in  public  and  private 
repositories.  The  body  uf  the  work  eonuta  of  two  parts, 
the  fint  in  204  pp.,  tlie  aeoond  in  436. 

On  hu  title-nage  the  author  designates  himself  •  M.A., 
Rector  of  St.  Alary 's  the  More  in  K>e1ir,  and  >oiiielitne 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  in  Oxlord.  In  \Va1t  s  '  Hiblio- 
theca'he  is  called  'Vicar  ol  Ledbury,  llerelonlshue 
and  there  arc  attributed  to  him,  besides  the  above-men- 
tioned work,  two  single  Sermons,  both  jpubliihffd  in  1710, 
and '  Ck>nscience  Displayed,  in  several  Discoiuaea  on 
xziv.  16,'  8vo.,  1729.  But  whether  difl^ere^t  vrriten  be 
not  confounded  in  tins  notice  may  lu-  tloiihtcd.  I;i  Gor- 
ton's '  Biomaphical  Dictionary '  \V  alkcr  .^!,^ted  to  have 
been  a  nalive  of  Devonsinn',  t^,  l;ave  been,  alter  the  pub- 
lication of  his  work  on  the  Suttcnngs  of  the  Clergy,  com- 
plimented by  the  university  of  Oxfonl  with  the  nonoraiy 
degree  of  D.D.,  and  to  have  died  at  Exeter  in  1730.  This 
inmrmation  profesatt  to  be  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
'  Biographia  Britannica but  there  is  no  account  of  Walker 
either  in  that  work  or  in  any  of  the  other  collections  of 
English  bioginphjr  which  we  have  had  an  npportuni^  of 
consulting. 

Walkers  '  Account  of  the  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy'  has 
been  severely  attacked  for  its  misstatements  and  exagge- 
rations by  Puritan  and  dimenting  writers.  It  was  replied 
to  soon  after  ita  fint  a^nxtunnea  ogr  Dr.Calamy,  in  a  tract 
entitled '  The  Church  and  Diisentera  compared  as  to  Per* 
secution  ;*  and  also  by  the  Rev.  John  Withei-s,  a  di.'vsenting 
minister  of  Exeter.  Several  of  its  assertions  are  disputed 
by  Neal,  in  various  pa-vsaircs  "f  his '  History  of  the  Puritans ;' 
and  there  is  a  general  notice  of  the  book  in  the  preface  to 
the  third  volume  of  that  work,  published  in  1735.  in  which 
it  is  denounced  as  written  *  with  notorious  partiality,  and 
in  language  not  fit  for  tlie  lipe  of  a  clergyman,  a  acnolar, 
or  a  Christian.'  It  must  be  admitted  that  Walker  was  a 
man  of  a  coaine  and  violently  i)rejudiced  mind,  without 
any  critical  judgment,  and  with  little  learning  or  ability 
of  any  kind  :  he  boasts  indeed  of  his  unusual  ignorance  of 
the  history  of  the  time  to  which  tiis  work  relates  when  lie 
undertook  its  compilation,  as  rather  a  qualification  for  the 
task ;  and  with  all  his  parade  of  inquiry  and  preparation, 
it  is  evident  that»  partiy  from  incompetency,  partly  from 
haste,  he  has  set  down  many  things  upon  the  most  insuffi- 
( icrit  authority.  His  style  is  iliiti  rate  to  the  point  of  bar- 
barism, and  he  conijilain.H  palhetically  of  the  ialjorious 
occupation  lu  :iiund  writing  lor  the  press  to  be.  Yet, 
alter  all  deductions  that  may  justly  be  made  from  the 
value  of  his  book,  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  preserved 
much  curious  information  that  in  all  probability  would 
oUictwiaa  have  been  lost  Walker  makes  the  entire  num- 
ber of  tha  episcopal  cleirar  who  were  *  imprisoned,  banished, 
and  sent  a  starving,'  to  nave  amounted  to  seven  or  eight 
thousand. 

WALKETIA,  a  genus  of  plants  nanieil  after  Hichard 
Walker,  D.D.,  who  wa*  founder  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
Cambridge.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  OrhnaoeaB^ 
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»nd  is  known  by  possessing  live  petals,  five  stamens  'with 
ovate  anthers ;  an  obovately  kidney-ahaped  fruit,  which  is 
a  drape ;  an  inverted  embiyo  with  a  hooked  IwaJc  There 
tn  two  ipoeiee  of  flib  gwoi  known.  W,  mrata  ha* 
•enite  crenate  leavee,  racetnes  of  flowem  eomewhat  qih 
rymbose,  and  the  lobc«  of  the  calrx  lanceolate.  It  is  a 
native  of  Malabar  and  Ceylon,  and  has  yellowish  flowers 
and  reddish  fruit.  The  roots  and  leaves  are  very  bitter, 
and  are  used  in  decoction  bv  the  inhabitants  of  Malabar 
as  a  tonic  and  anthelmintic.  iV.  integri(/bUa  it  a  natiTe  ai 
French  Guiana,  and  has  «ntfn  l«KVCa. 
WALL.  r^&noRosniB.] 

WALL,  FIGTB',  ROMAN,  &c.   [BnitAmru ;  Nmtm- 

mCBERLAND.] 

WALI^CRFSS,  the  common  nanii;  ol  Ihe  plants  be- 
longing to  Arabts,  an  extensive  pcniis  in  the  natural  order 
Cnicilene.  Nearly  seventy  species  of  this  gtnus  have 
been  teeribed ;  they  are  most  of  them  small  plants,  tond 
of  gromag  in  diy  stooy  places  and  on  mils,  and  hence  their 
Boilish  name  waN-CNsa.  Their  ftnit  is  a  linear  tilique, 
with  flat  1-nerved  vaWes.  The  seeds  are  oval  or  orbicular, 
compressed  in  one  row  in  each  cell.  The  cotyledons  are 
flaL  The  radical  leaves  are  usually  stalked,  whilst  those 
of  the  stem  are  sessile,  or  embrace  the  stem ;  they  are 
entire  or  toothed,  rarely  lobed.  The  whole  plant  is  fre- 
«;|uentljr  covered  with  hairs,  of  which  those  on  the  stem  are 
simple,  whilst  those  on  the  leaves  aie  bifid  or  trifid.  The 
ftnran  ara  white  in  nMMt  instances,  rarely  red.  Several 
of  flie  species  sre  natives  of  Great  Britain,  and  many  of 
them  art'  tullivaffd  in  'pardons  on  rock-work  and  flower- 
bordtTs,  on  account  of  their  blooming  early  in  spring. 

A.  turnta.  Tower  Wall-(Jre»,  has  leaves  embracing 
the  stem ;  the  pods  all  on  one  side,  recurved,  flat,  and 
liasar;  the  bracts  l'oliaceou.s.  This  plant  is  a  native  of 
Bmope,  in  Spain,  Fiance,  SwitierJand,  and  Italy.  In  Great 
Britain  it  appears  to  be  almost  an  wttraly  neademioal 
plant,  as  the  only  localities  mentioned  are  the  walk  of 
colleges  at  Oxfora  and  (.'ambridEre. 

A.hirKufa,  Haiiy  Wnll-Cress.lias  hajjy  toothed  Ic.ives, 
numetcus  straight  ptxis,  and  the  pedicels  the  length  of  the 
calyx.  It  is  a  native  of  middle  and  northern  Europe,  and 
also  of  North  America,  from  Hudson's  Bav  to  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  flnind  m  Bnswy,  Nor> 
ibik,  and  Suffolk,  and  also  in  Scotland. 
'  A.  romi,  Rose-flowered  Wdl-Cress,  has  oblong,  sub- 
cordate,  half-^fem-clo-sping  leaves,  covered  «ith  branched 
hairs :  the  pedicels  longer  than  the  calyx,  and  the  stigma 
apiculate.  It  is  a  nattvo  of  Cfelalnia,  ^iid  haa  raae-piirple 
flowers. 


A.  siMlB,  Wlute-Ieaved  Wall-Cress,  has  toothed  leaves, 
boaiy  m  downy,  with  bimndied  hairs.  It  is  a  native  of 
IwMn  sad  theCaneasos.  It  has  lar^e  wtdte  flowers,  and 
is  a  tuflad  pfant,  oOen  cultivated  in  hntrlish  gardens. 

The  grew  mass  of  the  species  n-sembie  these  examples. 
They  are  of  easy  culuvalion,  and  when  ODOa  SOWB  ttasy 
will  mostly  propairate  themselves. 

w .\LL-'FLow  K K.  [CBBnanniin.] 

WALL-FLOWEKS,  the  common  name  of  the  SMcies  of 
CRst'raitf  Am,  a  genps  belonging  to  ttM  natora]  oraor  Cni- 
dferm.  Tins  genus  ts  knovm  by  possessing  square  or  com- 
pressed siliques ;  a  2-lobed  or  capitate  Htigraa ;  a  calyx 
bi-saccate  at  the  base  ;  ovate  compressed  Heeds  in  one 
series.  The  species  are  biennial  or  perennial  herbs,  or 
nnder-shrub*.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  lanceolate,  entire, 
nr  toothed.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  racemes,  and 
nre  of  varioiw  colours — yellow,  white,  purple,  or  parti- 
cokmred.  Mai^  of  the  soeeies  exiiale  a  deliciions  odour, 
and  are  great  nivourites  m  gardens.  The  most  plentiflil 

is  the  Chnranihus  Cfieiri,  the  common  Wall-flower,  which 
has  huu-eolatc  entire  leaves,  whidi  are  either  smooth  or 
eovcM-d  \Mth  2-partcd  iqijiicssed  hairs;  linear  potis  and 
rectirved  lobes  of  the  stigma.  It  is  found  wild  airoughout 
Europe,  on  old  walls  ana  in  stony  places,  and  almost  con- 
stantly amongst'  the  ruins  of  old  castles.  On  this  account 
it.  is  a  great  fivourite  with  poets,  and  is  popularly  regarded 
as  an  emblem  of  faithfulness  in  adversity.  Tlie  general 
colour  is  a  brown-yellow,  or,  as  a  poet  lias  called  it,  the 
ycDow  wall-flower  stained  with  iron-brown.'  If  is  ho.w- 
ever  subject  to  considerable  varieties  of  colour  even  in  its 
wild  state,  and  these  are  much  increased  by  cultivation. 
On  account  of  its  scent,  it  has  been  transferrea  from  ruined 
walls  to  the  flower-borders  of  gardens,  and  there,  by  the 
MUing  of  its  flowen  and  tiw  vaiiations  of  its  colonn^ « 


number  of  distinct  varieties  have  been  reeerded.  The 
following  is  a  M  Of  Am  Ml 
in  gaitiens : — 

Single  yellow. 
Double  vi'llow. 
Large-flowered  yellow. 
Large  yellow,  iaw>IevTC 
Ooimla  yelkm,  aprtnififlg; 
llooble  roqr. 

Double,  variegated  wiOi  poipte  nod 

yellow. 
Tjirge  double,  pale  yellow, 
BmKh-flowered,  jeUow. 
Xlowers  with 
carpels. 

Shi^e  and  double,  bloody-flowered. 


a.  Jlore  simpUci. 
p.  Jlore  plcjio. 
y.  maxtmiu. 
I.  terratutt 
I.  patuUau. 
Z.  ferrugimmm* 
9,  varim, 

I.  Jlavi'scetis. 
c.  thyrtoideut. 
X.  gjfiuaUAtnii, 


the  siight  aciidi^  of  the  order  to  which 
it  liaa  new  raeommended  to  oow  it  in  n 


It.  AtfflKMfAifr. 

The  wall-flower  is  a  common  wild  plant  in  Great  Britain. 

It  . 

belongs, 

tures  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  rot  in  diecp. 
wild  flower  has  by  some  botanists  been  distinKuiBhed  ih» 
the  cultivated  plant  by  the  name  of  C/hiMMSHM^  bot 

they  are  both  the  same. 

^veral  other  species  of  this  genus  have  been  described, 
and  are  occasioittniy  found  in  collections  in  gardens  in  this 
country.  In  ttidr  octtiTation,  the  hardy  afinbby  spedea, 
such  as  the  oonuMB  will-iower«  nay  be  pcopogMad  by 
cuttings,  which  soon  strike  root  when  planted  nnder  a 
hand-glass.  Other  perennial  species  w  ill  permit  of  grovrth 
by  dividing  the  roots.  The  annual  species  may  be  sown 
in  tlie  open  border  or  on  rock-work,  where  they  will  flou- 
rish, and  moNt  of  them  will  survive  the  winter  in  such  a 
situation.    iDon's  Gardener't  Dictionary^ 

A  number  of  etiicr  plants  dcsocre  the  naaw  of  «aU> 
4owen,  as  they  are  fbond  Kiuwiug  on  old  walls ;  the  most 
common  of  these  are  the  Reseda  hiteola,  some  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Antirrhinum,  the  Asplenium  ruta  rauraria,  and 
other  ferns,  Draha  vema,  Valeriana  rubra,  the  Panetaria 

;  [Wai.l-Pellitory],  the  Arabis  [WAiXrCa*ss],  the  Pre- 

'  nanthes,  &c. 

WALL-PSLLITORY,  the  common  naaw  of  the  i^arM* 
tuna  ojleinolitt  a  plant  belonging  to  the  natanl  mim 
Urticacese.  The  genus  Parietana  is  known  by  poasesmnf 
a  quadrifid  infenor  perianth:  stamens  tmtn  incurved 
filaments,  and  E  One  BBsdsd  fluk  inclosed  in  Ihe  cnlatged 
perianth. 

The  P.  officinalii,  Wall-Pellitory,  or  Pellitory  of  the 
Wall,  has  ovato-lanceolate  3-nerved  leaves,  and  the  invo- 
lucre in  two  portions,  each  of  about  7  segnsents ;  in  eeeh 
portion  are  3  flowen^  witheoedntile  one  between  thea. 
This  plant  is  the  same  as  the  P.  trmtm  and  diffuta  ttGtt' 
man  liotanisfs.  It  is  c  ommon  throughout  Europe,  and  is 
found  in  fi)cat  Britain  liiiiabiting  old  walls  and  waste 
places  anionL'st  rubln-.li.  The  stems  of  the  plant  are 
oRen  procumbent  upon  the  wall  on  which  it  trrows,  and 
arc  of  a  reddish  colour.  The  flowers  are  small,  hauy  *f  a 
nurplish  Kreen  colour,  and  clustered  in  tiie  anls  of  the 
leaves.  The  leaves  are  ftmdshed  with  i 
under  some  circumstances  have  a 


bniiB,  wbtcb 
_  newer,  siqulsr 

to  many  plants  of  the  order  to  which 'they  nekmg.  The 
filaments  of  the  stamens  are  jointed,  and  pos.sesti  a  remark- 
able physioloiricjil  property.  When  the  flower  fir>t  opeiu, 
the  fllainents  are  found  bent  over  the  stigma  ;  but  when 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  anther  to  shed  its  pollen,  the 
filament  flies  back  from  the  stigma  with  considerable 
force,  and  entirely  empties  the  poUen  esse  of  its  poUea  by 
the  jerk.  Naturally  this  is  effeeted  when  tlM  sun  flnt 
shines  on  the  openecl  flower  ;  but  it  may  be  easily  effected 
artificially  bv  touchine:  the  anther  with  the  point  of  a  pin 
or  oilier  iii>ti  uinent.  Tlu.><  phenomenon  was  lii>t  o!)M-]\  t  J 
by  Caspar  Bauhin,  m  1600,  and  a  full  account  of  the 
stnicture  of  the  flower  of  this  plant  is  given  in  Curtis's 
'  Flora  Londineasis.'  The  waU-nellitonr  was  at  one  time 
admitted  into  the  Materia  Mediea  of  the  London  and 
Edinburgh  Pharmacopoeias,  but  it  is  now  aboUshed.  It 
was  recommended  as  a  diuretic  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys, 
and  also  as  a  puritiiT  of  tlie  lilood  in  cutaneous  di^f 
Fanaers  are  in  the  habit  of  placing  a  bunch  of  this  piaut 
on  com  aifected  with  iwevikb  wfawfa,  it  is  afal  it  vooUj 

drives  aww.   

WALLACE,  SIR  WILLIAM.  The  life  and  exploits  «f 
tinsoNikfapuer  national  hne  of  the  SeolitanTe  ' 
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principnny  presented  in  a  lecfundarv  form  by  poetry  and 
nmditiun,  and  arc  only  to  a  very  small  extent  matter  of  con- 
temporary record  or  illtutrated  by  authentic  documents. 
There  is  no  extant  Scottish  ehnMMlflr  of  the  age  of  Wal- 
lace. Yviaut  the  eertieel  of  y»  eonotiymen  firom  whom 
wwlame^f  aeeooiftcf  liBiiBliiejiiiiior  by  nearly  eoen* 
tnqr.  Wrtibax,  the  next  antborihr*  h  atill  half  a  century 
later.  His  chief  eelebrator  it  the  metrical  writer  Blind 
Harr)'.  or  Harry  the  Minstrel  [Vol.  xii..  p.  fj6],  whose  work 
confesses  it.sfli"  by  its  very  form  to  be  quite  sl<  much  aiictmn 
asa  history,  imd  whose  ^ra  at  any  rate  is  supposed  to  be 
nearly  two  centuries  subeequent  to  that  of  his  hero.  Some 
few  facts  however  may  be  sot  out  of  the  English  annalists 
TMvet  aofi  UeaiiiigfiDMl,  who  were  the  contamporaiiee  of 
Welleee. 

There  are  contradictory  statements  of  the  year  of  liis 
birth,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  wa-s  horn  about  I'iTO.  His 
family  was  one  of  some  dislitu-tion,  and  he  is  sai<i  to 
have  been  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  Sir  Malcolm 
Wallace  of  Eldenlie  and  Auchinbothie,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Aualey.  iCs  aiother,  who,  aooording  to  one 
•ecount  was  Sir  Maledn^  ioooiid  wUb,  it  stated  by  the 
genealo^sts  to  have  been  Margaret,  daoKhter  of  Sir  Ray^ 
nald  or  Reginald  (other  authorities  say  Sir  Hugh)  Craw^ 
Ibrtl,  who  held  the  office  of  sheriff  of  Ayr. 

The  history  of  Wallace  down  to  the  year  1297  in  entirely 
leg^endary,  and  only  to  be  found  in  the  rhyiiu  s  of  Harry 
the  MinKre) ;  though  many  of  the  facts  which  Harry  re- 
lates also  still  live  as  popular  traditions  in  the  localities 
where  the  aeeoee  of  them  an  laid,  whether  handed  down 
in  that  way  flrom  flie  thne  when  they  happened,  or  only 
derived  from  his  poem,  which  lonc^  continned  to  be  the  chief 
literary  favourite  of  the  Scottish  peasantrj".  Harry,  who, 
it  may  Ix  olis<  rve(l.  professes  to  translate  from  a  I.atin  ac- 
count written  by  Wallace's  intimate  friend  and  chaplain,  , 
John  Blair,  malies  him  to  h&vc  been  carefully  educated  by 
hii  ancle,  a  wealthy  churchman,  who  reaidea  at  Dunipaoe, 
in  Siblingihbe,  and  to  have  been  afterwardi  atnt  to  tlw 
ipramnuu^eehool  of  Dundee.  Here  his  first  menoRaUe  ael 
le  aaid  to  have  been  performed,  his  slaughter  of  the  son  of 
Sdlnr,  the  English  governor  of  the  castle  of  Dundee,  in 
chastisement  of  an  insult  offered  him  by  the  un\v.>iry  youiifj 
man :  Wallace  struck  him  dead  with  his  dat^i^er  on  the 
spot.  This  must  have  happened,  if  at  all,  in  the  year  12U1, 
alter  Edward  I.  of  Englana  had  obtained  possession  of  all 
the  pfawet  of  strength  throughout  Scotlaaa  on  his  ieoognt> 
tioa  as  Lord  Pkuramount  by  the  Tanoos  oonipctitors  (br 
tiieorowTi,  whicli  had  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
iofknt  Margaret,  the  Maiden  of  Nonvav,  in  September, 
1290. 

This  bold  deed  committed  by  Wallace,  who  in  making 
his  escape  is  asserted  to  have  laid  several  of  young  Selby's 
attendants  as  lowsa  theifasiler,  was  immediately  followed 
bf  Ma  outlawiy.  He  now  took  to  tti*  woods,  and  pfted  as 

he  was  with  eloquence,  sagacity,  and  other  high  mental 

fBwers  and  accomplishments  '(to  this  the  testimony  of 
ordun  is  as  cxyir,  >^  aiui  explicit  as  that  of  his  poetical 
bioijrapher),  not  less  than  with  strength  and  height  of  frame 
and  all  other  personal  advantages,  he  soon  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  a  band  of  attached  as  well  as  determined  fol- 
*Owen^  who  under  his  guidance  often  harassed  their 
Mtnnl  onmiies  the  English  aoldiegrt  both  on  their  marches 
and  in  flieir  stations,  plnnderinf  and  slajring,  as  it  might 
chance,  with  equally  fittle  remorse.  P;irticular  spots  in 
nearly  every  part  of  Scotland  are  sti!l  famous  for  some  deed 
of  Wallace  and  his  fellow-outlaws  performed  at  this  period 
of  liis  lite  ;  but  for  these  wc  mu.st  refer  to  the  Blind  Mm- 
glrel.  The  woods  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  Ayr  would 
•oem  to  have  been  his  chief  haunt  j  and  some  of  bis  most 
romai-kaMe  tela  of  valour  were  exhibited  in  that  town,  in 
the  thee  and  in  dellanee  of  the  foreitrn  jpurrison  by  whioh  it 
was  ooeufded.  Both  his  father  and  hts  elder  brother  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  rencontres  with  the  English  during 
this  interval.  It  was  now  also  that  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
orphan  daughter  of  Sir  Hew  de  Bradfute,  tlie  heiress  of 
Lriimington,  having,  it  is  said,  first  seen  her  at  a  church  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lanark.  The  Sootell  miters  affirm 
that  this  lady,  whom  he  appean  to  have  manied,  and 
who  at  any  rate  bore  him  a  oaughter,  a  year  or  two  after 
forming  her  connection  Wallace  fell  mto  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  was  harharously  executed  by  o  der  of 
Haxlerig,  the  Enijlish  sheriff  or  governor  of  Lanark,  while 
her  husoaod,  or  isver,  was  doomed  to  witoesa  the  spectacle  ' 


from  a  place  where  he  lay  in  concealment.  Such  prrvate 
injuries  were  well  titled  to  nuBS  his pobHo  kslnd  to  anwK 

exting\iishable  ilanie. 

How  far  the  guerilla  warfare  muntained  by  Wallaee  and 
his  aesocialee  contributed  to  excite  and  spread  the  spirit  of 
reriitsnce  to  the  English  government,  we  have  scarcely  the 
means  of  judging ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  H  aided  ma- 
terially in  producmg  the  generalinsurrection  which  broke 
out  in  the  spring  oi  12ii7.  The  accounts  we  have  of  the 
commencement  of  that  movement  represent  Wallace  at  its 
heail,  in  command  of  a  considerable  Ibrce,  and  in  asMx  ia- 
tion  With  some  of  the  most  distinguished  persons  in  the 
kingdom,  such  as  the  Stewart  of  Scotland  and  his  brother, 
Wi^iait,  bishop  of  CHmmow.  Sir  William  Douglas,  &e. 
Soon  after  he  was  )oinea  by  the  younger  Robert  Brace 
^afli  rw;mls  K'inir  Robert  I.),  who  had  hitherto,  as  w.  !1  as 
his  father,  still  alive  (the  son  of  the  oriErinal  competitor  lor 
thecrowti\  proi'ewwd  to  ailtu-rc  to  ttie  Kiiijiish  king. 

Tliis  however  appears  to  have  been  but  an  ill-cemented 
confederacy.  When  the  force  dispatched  by  Etlward  tO 
quell  the  revolt  presented  itself  before  the  Scottish  annjr 
posted  near  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  the  leaders  of  the  lifter, 
throwing  off  the  authority  of  their  nominal  chief,  eould 
no  more  agree  what  to  do  than  whom  to  obey  ;  and  the 
result  w;\s  tliat  nn'.r,>.  the  Stewart,  Douglas,  and  others  of 
them,  availu.i:  tlHins<  lve8  of  the  diplomatic  tah  rds  of  the 
Bislinj)  ijf  Glasijow,  concluded  a  treaty  on  the  ;tth  of  .Iiilv, 
by  which  they  agreed  to  acknowlecfge  Edward  as  their 
soversign  Jora.  All  the  rest  ultimately  acceded  to  this 
arraagoBoiit,  «»ent  only  Walhm  and  his  Mend  Sir 
Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell.  The  treaty  of  Irvine,  wtueh 
is  printed  by  Rymer,  is,  we  believe,  the  first  of  the  few 
pnnlic  documents  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Wallace  :  to 
tilt'  instrument  ("which  is  in  Fri  ncb  an  8iibi(Mned  the 
words, '  Escnt  ^  Sire  Willaume  the  meaninir  of  which  Ixird 
Hailes  conceives  to  be,  'that  the  barons  had  notified  to 
Wallace  that  they  had  made  terms  of  accommodation  for 
themselves  and  their  party.'  The  words  moreover,  on  the- 
up^ntion  that  they  refer  to  Wallace,  of  which  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  show  that  he  had  before  this  date  obtained 
the  honour  of  k:ii[:hthood.  It  had  probably  been  bestowed 
upon  litm  :a.s  was  then  customary)  by  some  other  knight, 
one  of  his  companions  in  arms,  since  his  elevation  irora 
being  the  captain  of  a  band  of  outlaws  to  be  tlic  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  national  forces. 

Wallace  now  retired  to  the  north,  canying  with  hia 
however  a  eonriderable  body  of  adherents,  to  whom  addi> 

tioiial  nuiiibers  rnpiiily  ETuthered,  so  that  he  soon  found 
himself  in  a  coiulition  to  recommence  airLjj  easive  operations. 
Direct iriij  his  Ibrce  on  the  north-eastern  coast,  he  sur- 

Erised  the  castle  of  Dunottar,  cleared  Aberdeen,  Korfhr, 
rechin,  and  other  towns  of  their  English  garrisons,  and 
then  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Dundee.  While  he  was 
engaged  in  tliis  last  attempt,  news  wm  brought  that  the 
English  army  was  approaching  Stirling ;  upon  which,  leav- 
ing the  siege  to  be  carried  on  Dy  the  cnuens  of  Dundee,  he 
hastened  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  field.  The  result  was 
the  complete  defeat  and  rout  of  thi-  English  at  the  battle 
of  Stirling  Uridine,  fought  ontlu  IHh  of  Si-;>U'niber,  \2'.f7— 
a  battle  which  once  more,  for  the  moment,  liberated  Scot- 
land. The  English  were  immediately  driven  or  fit  d  from 
every  place  of  strength  in  the  ooontiy*  including  Berwick 
itseK 

Availing  himself  of  this  panic,  and  of  the  exhilaration  of 
his  cnuntrj-men,  Wallace  even  pursued  the  fugitives  across 
the  bonier ;  and  puttint;  himseliat  the  head  of  a  numerous 
force,  he  entered  England  on  the  18th  of  October,  and  re- 
maining till  ttie  11th  of  November,  wasted  the  country  with 
Are  and  sword  from  sea  to  sea,  and  as  ikr  south  as  to  the 
walls  of  Newcastle.  It  was  during  this  visitation  that  the 
prior  and  convent  of  Hexham  obtained  (W>m  him  the  pro- 
tection preserved  by  Hemingford.  It  is  dated  at  Hexnil- 
desham  (Hexham\  the  7th  of  November,  and  runs  in  the 
names  of 'Andreas  de  Moravia,  ct  Willelmus  Walletisis. 
duces  exercitusScotiae,  nomine  praeclari  principis  Joannis, 
Dei  gratia.  Regis  Scotiae  illustris,  de  consenxu  communi- 
talis  regni  i^Mdem' — that  is,  Andrew  Moray  and  William 
Wallaoei  «ommander»4n-chief  of  the  armv  of  Scotland,  in 
the  name  of  King  John,  and  by  consent  or  the  community 
nfthe  said  kiiitrdom.  The  .John  here  acknowledtriil  as 
Kini;  of  Scotland  was  Baliol,  now  in  the  hands  of  Edward, 
and  living  in  a  sort  of  (ree  custody  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
Wallace's  associate  in  the  command  was  tlie  young  Sir 
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son  of  his  fUthftd  (Kend  of  that  mam  vibo 

had  rc'tirri]  witli  liini  I'rrim  the  capitiihition  of  IrvilM^  Uld 
•>\l)o  liHtl  liilk'ii  at  the  liattlc  ol'Stirlinf;  Hriiltrt'- 

One  of  the  most  ruiious  of  the  iVw  puljlic  p;i{)tT»  in 
which  the  name  ol°  Wallace  occurs,  haH  only  been  recuntly 
dincorwwd  by  Dr.  Lappenburs^  of  Hamburg,  in  the  ar- 
dhivM  of  the  antient  Hanaeatic  citv  of  Lub«ck.  It  i«  a 
Jelter,  in  Latin,  addressed  to  the  autnoritiesof  Liibeck  and 
^unbuii;;  informing  them  that  their  merchants  should  now 
have  free  access  to  all  the  ports  of  the  kin^oro  of  Scot- 
land, seeing;  that  the  said  kinEcdoni.  by  t!u'  lavoiir  of  God, 
hat!  been  retHivcrt-il  bv  war  t'roiii  the])owerol'  tlie  Ensiish. 
Tlie  letttT  is  dak'd  'Apiul  H;i(l>it)k:tonam  [the  true  word, 
it  has  been  supsested,  is  probably  Haddiiiglotiani],  tlie 
11th  of  October,  r2!i7,  that  i;*,  a  tew  days  before  the  inva- 
sioa  of  Cumberland  and  Northumberland.  It  i»  in  the 
name  of  *AndTC«a  de  Moravia  «t  WiDelmus  Wallensi^ 
duces  exercitiis  reeni  Scotiae,  et  communitas  eiu«dem 
repni' — like  the  l^^xham  protection — but  without  any 
mention  of  Kini:  John.  The  discovery  was  first  ;iniii)uneed, 
not  quite  accurately,  in  the  '  Foreijjn  (^uiirlei  ly  Review  '  I'or 
Auffust,  lft29;  and  the  letter  was.  we  hdii  vc,  first  jiriiifi  d 
in  the  Appendix  to  'The  Life  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  bv 
John  D.  Carrick,'  8vo.,  London,  1840,  p.  113. 

After  his  triumphant  retura  from  hi*  ineuision  into  Eng- 
land, Wallace  amnmed  tiie  title  of  GftardiRii  of  the  King- 
«lom  in  the  name  of  Kin^  .Tohn,  whether  formally  invested 
with  that  dififnity,  or  only  hailed  as  such  by  the  ^-atitude 
of  his  country.  In  a  cliarli  r.  printed  in  .Anderson's  'Di- 
plomata,'  conferring  the  constabulary  of  Dundee  on  Alex- 
ander Skirmischur  [Scrim(i:eour]  and  liw  heirs,  and  dated 
at  Torphichcn  (in  the  county  of  Linlithgow)  the  2i)th  of 
March,  1298,  he  styles  himself  *WilleImua  Walays  miles, 
Curtoa  Regni  Scotiae,  et  ductor  exereitattm  i;{uMleint  no- 
nUne  pmoclari  prinripis  Domini  Johannia,  Dei  gratia  Re- 
1^  Sootiae  illustris,  oe  consensu  communitatis  ejusdem.' 
The  grant  is  stated  to  have  been  made  with  the  consent 
and  approbation  of  the  nobility  (* per  COIIMIinuiietaHen- 
sum  magnatum  dicti  regni'). 

But  thi.s  supreme  elevation  did  not  last  long.  Supported 
only  by  hia  own  merits  and  the  admiration  and  attach- 
ment of  hia  humbler  fellow-countrymen,  Wallace,  a  new 
man,  and  without  ikmily  connection,  mnild  probably  have 
found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  retun  Ma  high  place,  even 
if  he  had  had  nolhinc  more  to  contend  with  than  dnmi-,tie 
jealousy  and  disi'iiti'-frtction.  Fordtm  relates  that  many  of 
the  nobility  were  in  the  habit  of  sayinii,  'We  will  not  have 
this  man  to  nile  over  us.'  Meanwhile  the  eiier<;elic 
English  king,  who  had  been  abroad  when  the  defeat  at 
Stirling  Bridge  lost  him  Scotland,  had  now  returned  home, 
and  was  already  on  hie  march  towards  the  borders,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army.  A  body  of  English,  which  had 
landed  in  the  north  of  Fife,  led  by  Aymer  de  Vallois, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  is  said  by  the  S<'0ttisli  authorities  to 
have  been  attacked  and  routed  by  Wallace  on  the  12tli  of 
.lune.  12^iH,  in  the  forest  of  Blackironside,  in  tiiat  county; 
but  when  the  two  main  armies  met  on  tlie  22nd  of  July,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  F'alkirk— the  Seott  commande<l  by 
Wallace,  the  English  by  their  king  in  peiaon— the  former* 
after  a  gallant  and  obemnte  lensnuioe,  men  gt  Iiat  forced 
to  give  wa^,  and  the  battle  ended  in  a  uniTeml  raut  ac- 
companiedTwith  immense  slauehtor. 

This  defeat  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war;  but  it  was 
♦ajten  advantatre  of  by  the  Scottish  nol)ility  to  deprive 
Wallace  of  his  office  of  guardian  or  chief  governor  of 
the  kingdoci.  'Hie  Scottish  accounts  sa)  that  he  vohni- 
tarily  resigned  the  supreme  power :  it  is  certain,  at  any 
raUf,  that  Bruce^  his  rival  Coroyn,  and  Ijimbcrion,  bishop 
of  St.  Andrew!,  were  now  appointed  joint  guardians  of 
Soothnd,  still  in  the  name  of  Baliol.  For  some  years  after 
this  our  accounts  of  Wallace  arc  slight  and  obscure  ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  relumed  to  the  practice  of  the  desul- 
tory warfare,  w  ith  a  chosen  b.ind  of  followers,  in  which  he 
had  originally  distinguished  himself.  The  leirendary  his- 
tories continue  to  detail  his  deeds  of  prowess  performed  in 
hunaiiing  the  enemy  both  on  their  marches  and  in  their 
eampa  and  strongholds.  And  to  fill  up  the  itmry  they  also 
make  him  to  have  paid  two  virits  to  mnee,  iht  mat  In 
1300,  the  second  in  1302.  Ttie  next  well-ascertained  fact 
'vgarding  Lim  is,  that  when  the  .Scottish  leaders  were  at 
'ast  obiiijed  once  more  to  submit  to  Edward  at  St;  at  horde, 
on  the  9t)i  Februaf}',  13(H  Wallace  was  not  included  in 
the  cftpUttlatioa*  one  of  the  daiiace  of  wbieh  (printed  in 


the  Ofiginal  Freneh  in  Rvley's  'Placita  Pailamenlaria')  M 

lo  the  effect  that,  as  for  \Vallace  (Monsieur  Guillaume  de 
Galeys  .  he  might  if  he  pleased  give  himself  un  to  the 
king's  mercy  Oqu'il  se  mette  en  la  volunte  et  en  la  grace 
noKtre  seigneur  le  Hoy,  si  lui  semble  que  l>on  soil":.  He 
waasoon  after  summoned  to  appear  before  a  parliament, 
or  convention  of  Scotch  and  English  nobility,  held  at  St. 
Andrews ;  and,  upon  their  not  pteeenHng  themselves,  he  and 
Sir  Simon  Friaei  or  Fnm  were  praiionnced  outlaws.  For 
some  time  his  retreat  remained  undiaoovered,  although  bla 
active  hostility  still  continued  occa-sionally  to  make  itself 
felt.  A  principal  person  employed  m  the  attempts  to  cap- 
ture him  appears  from  a  paper  in  Ryley,  to  have  been 
ILilph  de  Haiibiitlon  ;  but  how  he  was  actually"taken  is  not 
known.  Sir  John  Mciiti  ith  (a  son  of  Walter  Stewart,  eari 
of  Menteith),  to  whose  treacheiv  his  delivciy  to  the  Engliah 
king  ia  attributed  bv  Blind  Hiuty  and  popular  traditioa, 
appears  to  have  reallv  done  nothing  more  than  ftwmurd 
him  to  England  after  ne  was  brought  a  prisoner  to  Dun- 
hart  (jn  Castle,  v{  which  Menteith  was  governor  under  a 
commission  from  Kdward.  Mr.  Carrick.  who  has  attempted 
to  rel'utc  \shat  is  said  upon  this  matter  by  I.omI  llailcN,  haa 
taken  no  notice  of  the  further  vindication  oi  Sir  John  iMen- 
teith  in  Mr.  Mark  Napier's  '  Memoirs  of  John  Nmiierof 
Merchiaton.'  4to.,  Edinburgh.  IfOi,  pp.  527,  &e,  and  ia 
*Triwfa,  Legal  and  Histoneal,*  by  J.  Riddell,  Biq,«  Svon 
Edinburgh,  1S3.">,  pp.  l-tt-Mg. 

On  being  brought  to  Ixmdon,  Wallace  was  lodged  in  the 
hoose  of  William  Delect,  a  citizen,  in  Kenchurch  Street  ; 
and  on  the  next  day,  l>eintr  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he 
was  brought  on  hort>eback  to  Westminster,  and  in  the 
hall  there,  'being  placed  on  the  south  bench,'  says  Slow, 
*  crowned  with  laurel,  tn  that  he  had  said  in  times  put 
that  he  ought  to  bear  a  erawn  in  that  haU,"  he  was  a^ 
raigned  aa  a  traitor,  and  on  that  cbatge  found  guilty,  and 
condemned  to  death.  After  beinir  dragged  lo  the  usual 
place  of  execution— the  Elms  in  West  Sinithtield— at  the 
tails  of  horses,  he  was  there  hanged  on  a  his:h  gallows,  on 
the  23rd  of  August,  13Ui,  alter  which,  his  bowels  having 
been  taken  out  while  he  yet  breathed,  and  burnt  before 
his  face,  his  head  wa*  struck  off,  and  his  body  hacked  into 
quarters.  His  right  arm  wa«  set  Up  at  Newcastle,  hi.s  left 
at  Berwick,  hia  right  leg  at  Perth,  hia  left  at  Aberdeen., 
his  head  on  London  Bridge.  Wallace**  daughter  by  the 
heiress  of  I.amington  married  Sir  William  Bailie  of  Hoprin, 
whose  descendant.s  through  her  inherited  the  Citatf  of 
Lamington. 

WALUVCHIA,  or  WALA'CHIA  (Zara  Ilumunuuha, 
ill  Wallachian), il  ft  principality  and  a  vassal  state  of 
Turkey,  or  more  correctly  of  Turkey  and  Russia.  Ita 
limits  are,  on  the  north  the  Carpathians  and  the  prin* 
cipality  of  Moldavia ;  on  the  east  that  part  of  the  Lower 
Danube  which  runs  from  south  to  north  ;  on  the  south  the 
Daiiiibc.  and  on  the  west  the  Danube  and  the  south-eii-stern 
corni'r  of  lliin:;nrv.  \i>  greatest  letiglli  licm  west  to  eiust 
is  270  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  iVom  south  to  north  ij^ 
127  miles;  the  area,  according  to  Haibi,  is  21, GOO  square 
milea  of  go  to  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  28,649  English 
•qttaie  miles ;  the  population  ia  870.000,  according  to  the 
same  anthoritv. 

The  Caijiatnians  are  the  principal  mountains.  [C\k- 
p.\THiANs. J  Several  rantres  of  lower  mountains  aiul  bills 
.stretch  from  the  Carpathians  m  a  paiallel  direction  south 
and  south-east,  and  contain  valleys  between  them,  Iha 
upper  j>art  of  which  is  narrow,  but  the  lower  part  l>ecoine» 
wider  :is  the  \alle\s  approach  the  Danube.  Along  this 
river  there  is  a  liiuad  level  tract  consisting  near  the 

Danube  of  lowlands  and  marshes,  which  ate  exposed  to 
the  inundations  of  the  river.  However  the  most  western 

pait  of  Wallachia  is  generally  tnountainoiis,  and  the  hills 
reach  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  A  great  pait  of  the 
COuntiy,  especially  the  norllieru  part,  is  covered  with 
forests  of  fi IT*,  oaks,  and  beeches.  '1  he  soil,  except  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  is  a  rich  monld,  and  of  extianrdinaiy 
fertility.  In  the  elevated  ]y,irl  of  llie  ii^iuntry  there  are 
extensive  pastures  covered  with  aromatic  herbs,  which  feed 
a  great  number  of  sheep,  the  flesh  of  which  ia  aa  much 
esteemed  as  that  of  the  sheep  of  Transylvania.  In  the 
I('\  el  and  nir.rsliy  pails  there  is  excellent  pasture  for  cattle 
of  which  trreat  iui:nl)cis  are  annually  fattened.  The  ]mn- 
cipal  river  is  the  Danube.  [Dam  in:.]  The  other  iivei-s 
are  tributaries  of  the  Danube ;  their  sources  are  all  in  the 
OnrpttUaw,  nid  their  diraetion  ia  aouM  In,  HIm  wcatem 
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ptrt  or  the  country,  south-east  in  the  middle  put,  and 

in  the  eastern  part.   The  principal  are — I,  the  Syll  or 

Shyl,  in  the  west  ;  its  sources  are  in  Transylvaniii,  Imt  it 

Koon  leaves  this  country  by  a  lont(  ami  narrow  defile  called 

ihc  Valkaii  Pass,  where  it  enters  Wallachia;  it  joins  the 

Danube  oppoeite  theamall  town  of  Ilaliuwa  in  uulipuia; 

its  length  u  neariy  140  miles.  2,  The  Ait  or  Aluta,  east 

of  the  fljjrlL    [TRAiimTAiiu.]   9,  The  Telomua;  iu 

aoinaH  tiv  in  4B*  N.  lit,  between  the  AH  and  the  river 

Aljilh,  At  the  foot  of  the  Carpathi:ins ;  it  joins  the  Danube 

opposite  the  town  of  Novogorod  in  Bulirana,  alter  a  co  rrse 

of  ICR)  miles.    4,  The  Arjis,  Arijis,  or  Arj,  east  of  the  Alt ; 

its  sources  are  in  the  Caroathians,  2U  miles  east  of  the 

Rotbeathurm  "Pmm,  and  it  joint  the  Danube  oppodte  the 

BulgMian  town  «f  Ttaitnki.  after  a  KHith-caKtem  coune  of 

100  milei.  The  OnmlnttwitiE  it  «  tritratayy  of  the  Arjis, 

which  it  joins  16  miles  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Arjis 
'with  the  Danube  ;  its  coui>e  u  almo>t  parallel  to  that  of 

till'  Arjis.  and  il.s  Icnirtb  is  111)  miles.    5.  The  Jatiolil/a  or 

Yanolit  za  couies  from  the  Carpathians  near  the  Tomosh  Pass ; 

at  first  it  runs  south  for  30  miles,  and  afterwards  south-east, 

eaat,  and  north-east  till  it  reaches  the  Danube  a  little  below 

HilSBwa;  its  whole  course  is  nearly  170  miles.   6,  The 

BOa,  north  of  the  Jalonitxa,  comet  from  Thinsylvania, 

flow*  through  the  pass  of  Bosau  or  Buza,  and  joins  the 

Sereth  12  miles  above  the  junction  of  this  river  with  the 

Danube,  after  an  i'a.-ti"rly  coup-e  ut  1'2(>  miles.    All  tlie-ie 

rivers  are  navigahk'  for  haii^o,  b'.it  liltli'  ii  done  to  t':n.-ili- 
tate  the  navieation,  which  is  rendered  impracticable  in 
many  placet  by  rooks,  »halIowi«  tad  Ofbor  oostaclcs.  Be- 
iidet  the  luKer  ihreis,  there  are  many  smaller  atieams 
whieh  traverte  the  countiy.  In  the  marshy  districts  there 
are  several  larjje  lakes  formed  by  branches  of  the  Danube  ; 
and  in  the  rai[\y  season,  or  when  the  snow  on  the  Carpa- 
thians melts,  the  low  tracts  along  the  banubo  an  inun- 
dated for  many  miles  in  breadth. 

Climate  and  Productions. — ^The  summers  are  exceed- 
ingly hot  and  the  winters  very  cold ;  but  the  climate 
hc»lthy,  except  in  the  marshes,  where  bilioaa  feven  pre- 
vail during  the  warmer  montlis.  The  temperature  is  much 
milder  than  in  Tran.«vlvania  and  Moldavia.  The  waters 
are  abundantly  sii] ipluil  with  fish;  the  trouts  in  the 
streams  are  of  a  lari,'e  si/e;  sturgeons  are  plentiful  in  the 
Daiiiilie,  and  in  the  siuiie  river  a  fish  belonging  to  the  i^t-nus 
Silurus  of  Linnteus  sometimes  acquires  an  extraordinary 
size.  Tlie  mineral  produotiODtare  those  of  the  Carpathiant, 
but  the  inhabitantt  have  never  worked  the  iron,  copper, 
lead,  silver,  and  gold,  of  whieh  a  considetabTe  quantity  is 

found  in  the  sa:iil  of  the  rivers.  The  only  mines  are  those  of 
rock-salt,  of  whu  h  (juantities  aie  ijot  near  Slanikul, 

and  especially  ncai;  Ok:i:i-'i\'lua2;a.  N'citrthis  place  there  is 
a  bitumen  spring.  Wallachia  produces  abundantly  wheat 
(seldom  less  than  1, 250,000  quarters  annually,  according 
to  Wilkinson),  bariey,  rye,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  similar 
productions  of  Middle  and  Southern  Kurope.  Maize, 
or  Turkish  oom,waa  introduced  into  Wallachia  in  the 
beginning  of  Itat  century  by  the  hospodar  Constantine 
Maurocordatos.  and  is  now  the  principal  food  of  the  inha- 
bitants. The  vine  <;roi\s  well,  and  the  produce  is  excel- 
lent, arul  would  be  ecjoal  to  the  best  Hunirarian  wines  if 
the  inhabitants  had  more  skill.  The '  Rhamnus  infectorius ' 
yields  annually  600,000  oka  (a  little  more  than  a  pound, 
and  about  the  aixth  part  of  the  oka  of  Cooatantinople)  of 
teed,  which  goes  ehiefly  to  Transyhnnia,  where  it  it  naed 
for  d\  I'ins;  floth,  and  especially  twist.  In  the  time  of  Wil- 
kinson, about  twenty  years  a^o,  there  were  about  2.5<K),tXX) 
sheep  in  Wallachia,  which  produced  a  great  i^nantily  of 
excellent  wool,  of  which  about  1,760,000  oka  were  annu- 
ally exported.  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  sheep, 
producing  three  different  sorts  of  wool :  Zigay,  which  is 
short  and  verv tine;  Zarkam,  which  is  long  and  coarse; 
and  Tartar,  which  it  neither  to  long  and  coarse  as  the 
Zarkam,  nor  so  short  and  fine  as  the  Zigay.   There  is 

abundance  of  frame  of  every  description:  r>t)t)  000  hare-  ,  ,  

skins  are  yearly  exported.  Tliere  is  plenty  of  timber,  but  1  frequently  mention  the  Vlachi  'BXaxoi),  who  lived  chiekvia 
it  rots  in  the  forests.  Only  the  third  part  of  the  country  is  tlu  country  round  Mount  Pindus.  In  the  twelfthoantnr*  ■ 
cultivated,  a  consequence  of  the  system  of  extortion  and 
oppression  which  formerly  prevailed  in  Wallachiia.  One 
third  of  all  the  landt  belong  to  the  clergy.  The  commerce 
wat  in  flirmer  timet  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and 
Armenians,  and  was  of  little  importance,  but  it  has  con- 
siderably improved  during  the  last  thirteen  years.  The  line 
of  iteamers  establis^heJ  beti  '  ^ 
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hat  put  Wallaobia  in  direct  communication  with  both 
these  capitali.  Several  English,  German,  and  French  mer- 
chants  reside  at  Bucharest. 

Government. — ^The  government  is  in  even,-  respect  like 
that  of  Moldavia,  from  which  country  the  i>olitioal  hirtonr 
of  Wallachia  is  iiueparable.  [Moloa,via.1 

Tamu. — Bucharest,  or  more  correeOy  Bnkandit  [Bo- 
chaustL  ia  the  capitaL  Tergoviitt  «r  mue  correctly 
Tergowidra.  norih-weet  of  BudMnst,  was  tiie  capital  of 
Wallachia  till  1698.  when  the  seat  of  government  wa» 
transferred  to  Bucharest.  Tergovist  is  situated  on  the  .Jalo- 
mtza,  and  contains  about  fiOtlO  iniiabilants ;  the  whoic 
place  IS  covered  with  rujns  of  houses  and  palaces,  which 
were  abandoned  by  the  nobility  after  1698.  The  road  from 
Bucharest  to  iOonatadt  in  Transylvania,  leadt  through  Xci^ 
govist.  Ghiurgewo,  on  the  Danube,  opponte  Rnsttlnik. 
wat  formerly  a  strong  fortress,  but  the  fortifications  were 
ra«ed  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  182!».  Busco,  the 
seat  of  a  bishop,  is  a  small  town.  Ardsish  or  .\rjish,  on 
the  Arjisb  river,  towards  its  source,  lies  on  the  road  from 
Huchtu^est  to  the  pass  of  Kothenthurm  and  Hermannstadt. 
There  is  a  beautiful  church  in  this  thriving  little  town, ' 
which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  Wallachia.  Izlaa  it  a 
amall  but  buqr  town,  a  little  wait  of  the  junction  of  the 
Ahita  with  the  Danube.  Krajova  or  Krayowa,  a  fine  town 
with  abo'.it  H(K>»  inb.ibitants,  has  considerable  commerce: 
It  is  sUuattd  on  the  ,Shvi,  lu  the  centre  of  little  Wallachia, 
or  the  western  part  of  Walhu  hia,  between  the  Aluta  in  the 
ea.st,  and  Hungary  and  the  Danube  on  the  west.  Kraiova 
is  generally  called  the  capital  of  Little  Wallaohia.  BraiUow, 
on  the  Danulw,  ten  milea  aouth  of  tiie  jonctioa  of  the 
Sereth  with  the  Danube,  in  tiie  notth-eastetn  eomer  of 
Wallachia,  was  formerly  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  on 
the  Danube  ;  but  its  fortifications  have  been  or  are  to  l>e) 
razed,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  peace  of  182D.  It  is 
also  called  Brai'la.  The  town  sustained  many  sieges  against 
the  Russians,  who  have  taken  it  several  times.  Rimnik; 
which  must  not  be  confounded  with  itimnik  in  Moldavia, 
lies  west  of  Brailow.  In  its  vicinity  is  Okna-M nre,  wtnra 
there  are  rieh  mines  of  rock-salt.  The  great  road  from  Yassy 
to  Bucharest  leads  through  Rimnik.  Fokshan,  or  Foksaog. 
is  ]>artly  in  Moldavia.  [Moloavu,  p.  80t.J  Thaaoutfaani 
■dnd  iaiicer  part  is  in  Wallachia. 

Inhabitants.— Ihc  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Walla- 
chians,  besides  whom  there  are  90,000  (?)  gypsies,  20,000 
Jews,  5000  (?)  Armenians,  and  3000  Greeks. 

Origin  tmd  UiUm  the  fyaUaekiaiu.—Tiii  Walht- 
chians  are  not  oonflncd  to  Wallachia;  they  inhabit  Mol- 
davia and  parts  of  south-western  Russia ;  they  are  very 
numerous  in  Transylvania  and  eastern  Hungary  ;  'they  form 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Bukowina,  and  they  are  very 
numerous  in  Tlirace,  Maccdonia,Thessaly,and£pmit.  TTieir 
number  has  been  estimated  at  three  milUoilB,  bat  tllis  esti- 
mate is  rather  low,  and  apparently  doea  not  conqnrehend 
the  W allachians  of  Maeedonia  ana  the  adjacent  countries, 
or  the  Kutzo-^y allachians,  who  form  a  very  considerable  part 
of  the  population  in  the  countries  mentioned  above.  .'\s  the 
Wallacliian  kiiiu'inipie  is  apparently  derived  from  the  I.atin, 
it  is  generally  sunposed  that  the  vV allachians  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Koman  colonists  sent  by  Trajan  into  Dacia. 
But  this  is  a  mere  hypothesis,  and  some  well  atcertaiaod 
facts  show  that  this  opinion  cannot  be  maintained. 

It  is  true  that  after  Tnyaa'a  time  the  Latin  language 
made  considerable  progress  in  Dacia,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  emperor  .\urelian,  when  he  ceded  Dacia  to  the 
Goths,  recalled  the  Roman  provincials  vprovineiales)  from 
Dacia  and  j^ave  them  lands  in  Moesia.  This  is  stated  by 
V'opiscus  (Aurelianus,  c.  39).  There  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  a  Roman  population  having  lived  in  Dacia  during 
the  next  eight  centuries  after  Aiuelian.  and  Uie  nam^ 
Wallachians  is  unknown  in  the  hiatoij  of  Dada  during  that 
period.  TWs  name  however  belonged  to  some  people  in 
Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly.  though  not  beibre  the 
ninth  century,  as  we  know  from  the  Byzantine  histonans,  who 


ItXheeataiya 

part  of  the  Vlachi,  who  were  oppressed  by  the  emponr 
Manuel,  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Bulgarians  and  the 
Cumaai,  who  inhabitedBolgaria  and  Dacia,  and,  commanded 
by  two  brothets,  Asaa  and  Peter,  left  Thrace  and  settled 

north  of  the  Danube.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  inhabitants  of  Dacia  were  exterminated  by 
the  Mongola;  and  alltr  the  Mongols  had  withdrawn, 
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ban  of  forcien  colonists,  BohemianR,  MorAvi&n<i,  Germans, 
•nd  especially  Wallachiani,  flocked,  some  1o  Transylvania, 
•ndotntis  to  the  present  countries  of  Moldavia  and  Walla- 
ehia,  wMeh  tlnis  received  a  new  population.  Sulier  itetes 
that  the  MS.  chronicles  of  the  Wallachtiiui  conlaia  V«iy 
puod  accounts  of  these  mispTitiong,  which  we  thoflndiBeii* 
tioncd  in  the  Annals  of  Hiintfarv  and  Transylvania,  and  it 
is  always  said  that  these  Wallacliians  received  certain  lands 
to  settle  upon.  It  is  in  a  document  conceminir  a  donation 
which  Kin^;  Bela  IV.  of  Hungaiv  made  to  the  Knight* ol  St. 
John,  in  1247,  that  the  naimi  ofaome  Wallachiansfint  ap> 
pcor  ia  tb«  tiutan  of  HangMV.  Theae  WaUachiam  were 
hopcn,  end  fired  mTransylvanift.  Three  eMueseeem  tohave 
contributed  to  induce  the  Vlachi  to  settle  north  of  the  Da- 
nube— the  oppression  of  the  Greek  emperors  and  nobles,  the 
invaMons  of  the  Turks,  and  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  fer- 
tile lands  and  liberty  in  a  country  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
emperors  and  the  Turin.  Thus  the  inhabitants  of  Wallachia, 
MoidaTiBi  and  a  great  part  of  Transylvania  and  llunt^ar}' 
magt  be  oonaidered  as  descended  from  the  Vlachi  in  Thrace, 
a  Chriitiaii  aatioa,  belonging  to  the  Greek  chuiob,  and 
who  used  a  kind  of  Roman  lanfoiasre,  as  we  Kill  see  from 
the  Kutzo-Wallachians.  That  this  Roman  lan^uaffc  was 
used  in  a  considerable  part  of  the  Thracian  peninsula  is 
stated  by  the  presbyter  Rocleus  in  S'nKer.  wlio  si\ys  that 
after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Bulgarians,  that  is, 
in  tlie  twelfth  century,  these  barbarians  proceeded  to  the 
eotiquest  of  the  •Ptovinoia  lAlinonlai  oui  illo  tempore 
Honani  roeabaatnr,  modo  rero  Morovlacni,  hoc  eat  Nieri 
Latini  vocantur.'  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  WalTa- 
chians  are  Greek  Christians,  but  that  no  facts  are  known  in 
ecclesiastical  history  fruni  .\hirli  we  can  conclude  that 
the  Greek  religion  was  u  tntduced  into  Wallachia  by 
missionaries,  as  was  the  case  111  Russia.  This  circumstance 
however  ii  natural ;  for  wtien  the  Wallachiana  arrived  in 
their  present  country,  they  were  already  Greek  Christians, 
and  did  not  require  nuMonaiiea.  In  ahoirt,  the  hyoothcaia 
that  the  Wflllaeliiiiii  are  tiie  deaoendants  of  the  Koraan 
colonists  in  DacifttipMars  to  be  rus  tint  enable  ns  the  opinion 
according  to  which  the  Germans  m  TaiiHylvania  are  the 
descendant:*  of  the  Gotlia.  However  tiie  fad  that  the 
Wallacliians  are  descended  partly  from  the  Komaoa  is 
proved  by  their  laiiijuage  and  their  name. 

Name. — ^The  Wallachiaaa  call  themaelvea  Riunani  ot 
Romans.  As  to  tne  name  Wallachiana,  Vhich  is  given 
them  by  forei^ers,  several  hypotheses  have  been  proposed. 
The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  IVtoeh,  a  Servian  word 
si{rnif\  iiig  a  '  shepherd,' or  from  the  Woloehi,  a  Turkish 
nation  living  north  of  tlic  Danube  and  in  Russia.  It  seems 
however  that  the  word  Wallachian  comes  from  the  Slavonic 
IVhch  (.with  a  barred  / ),  which  among  the  Polea,  the  Ser^ 
vians,  and  other  Slavonic  nations  still  aigniflea  an  Italian, 
or  a  Roman,  and  aeeina  to  be  the  aame  as  the  Ganaan 
Wfilach,  which  likewise  signifies  a  deacendent  from  the 
Romaiis,  cither  a  French  or  an  Italian,  thoui^h  it.s  original 
meaning  was  rather  a  '  foreiK'uer.'  It  cannot  surprise  us 
that  the  name  of  HIachi  or  Vlachi  was  given  to  these 
Romans  before  they  emigrated  to  the  north.  From  the 
seventh  century,  ana  even  eariier,  a  gnnt  pnit  of  Thrace, 
Macedonia*  ThoMalv,  Ej^iua,  and  Greece  was  occupied  by 
SlaTooic  nations  wnich  mixed  with  the  piimittve  Greek 
inhabitants,  or  in  other  parts  with  the  Romaniied  nations. 
Hence  the  ori^n  of  the  Wallachian  language. 

Laii^uiig''. — According  to  Thunman,  one  half  of  all  the 
Wallachian  words  are  I^tin,  and  of  the  rcmainintj  half 
three-eighths  are  Greek,  two-eighths  Gothic,  Slavonic,  or 
Turkish,  and  tiiree-eighths  belong  to  a  language  which 
seems  to  be  Albanian.  The  auxiliary  verbs,  the  articles, 
the  pronoana,  the  greater  part  of  the  prepoattiona.  and  the 
adverbs  of  place  and  time,  as  well  as  the  ntamerals,  the 

declensions,  and  the  coiiju<:^ations,  are  fUl  Lnti'i,  and  so  is 
<;ener!i!!y  the  tjroundwork  of  the  hiniju:iL;t'.  Tiie  ileclen- 
siun  is  thus:  (l  i  Smi^.  Nom.  kiru'le  ithe  dog  ;  Gen.  a 
Sinrlui ;  Dat.  ktnelui  ;  Acc.  ve  or  jwc  kinele  ;  Voc.  /line ; 
Ablat.  d»  la  kinelei  Flnr.Nom.  Miny;  Gen.  a  kiiulor ; 
Dat.  kinitor ,  Acc.  pe  or  fr«  kinm  Voc.  kinii  Ablat.  de 
la  kiny.  (2)  Sing.  Nom.  duimna  (the  nustnaa);  Gen. 
a  duomna  ;  Dat.  au'omna  ;  Acc.  pe  or  pn  duomna  ;  Voc. 
duomna  ;  Abl.  df  la  duomna :  Plur.  Nom.  du6mneh ;  Gen. 
It  dunmnelor ;  DiXt.  dumnnelnr  ;  Accpr  or  prr  iluii'iinvle  ; 
Voc.  duomne;  Abl.  la  duomJtele.  Tlie  auxiliary  verb  fi 
or  fire  to  be)  goes  thus: — Pres.  Ind.  Yeu  sunt,  lu  yhty, 
f*u  yette,  not  tuniemt  woi  iiindei,  yey  Mint ;  Co^j.  StJ^ 


tfi  fii  iu,  se  fig  yell,  ae  Jim  nou  Sf  JJz  iroi,  se  fiz  yey  :  Imp. 
Irid.Yeu  eram  ;  Conj.  Yen  ashi  Ji :  Defin.Ind.  »u  /ui  ot/us- 
*ei;  Perf.  Yeu  am  fost ;  Plusq.  Yeu  Jutsfsmti,  Sec.  The  re- 
gular verb  laudo  (I  praise)  goes  thus :  Pres.  Yeu  laud,  tm 
Mway.  |fia0  4nHfa,  not  bsmidm,  asm'  lauddtz,  yey  lauda ,- 1  nm. 
Feu  uSkUhn  ;  Deftn.  Vm  laud4i\  Imtddahy,  laudd,  laudSt 
ram,  lauddralz,  l/iuddm,  Set, 

The  Wallachians  use  the  Cyn^iat.  alphabet,  which  cai- 
sists  of  forty-two  letters,  and  was  invented  by  bishop  Cyrillus 
about  870,  when  he  lirst  wrote  in  the  old  Slavonic  language 
in  Servia:  the  present  Russian  alphabet  is  derived  (Vom 
the  CvriUian.  Tbey  have  always  bad  a  written  languags^ 
and  tne  number  of  their  chrv  ucles,  amili,  and  oeclcaiaa- 
tical  works  is  oonnderable,  Init  only  a  few  of  them  are 
printed.  O.  Shinkay.  of  Shinka,  has  lately  written  a  His- 
tory of  the  Wallachians  in  his  native  tontfiic  (4  vols,  in 
4to.\  but  tliis  work  is  still  in  MS.  The  dictionaries  are — 
'Dictionaiia  Rimiancsc-Lateinesc,  si  l"npriiresca,'  Klau- 
senburg,  1822;  'Lesicon  Romaneaca^Lalinesca  N'em- 
tesca,  seu  Lexicon  Valachico-LatinoAugtrioo-Germa* 
nicum,'  Ofen,  1825.  There  are  two  neinmpm  in  th« 
WaHaehian  language— the  *WaIladiian  Oooner.'pnblimed 
at  Bucharest,  and  the  'Bee,'  at  Yassy.  During  the  last  thir- 
j  teen  years  the  Wallachians  have  exhibited  considerable 
,  lit(  i.i:A  ;>rtivity.  Tlie  author  of  this  article  has  been  told 
I  b>'  a  Wallachian  boy.'u:  who  has  studied  in  Germany  and 
France,  that  all  well-instructed  WaUftddaiia  are  animated 
by  a  deaire  to  cultivate  ttinr  lanniue  and  to  miae  their 
litemtort  iWrn  its  mHot  low  eomUtion.  and  that  it  la  rmj 
probable  that  the  Latin  characters  will  be  substituted  for 
the  Cyrillian,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading  of  Walla- 
cliiri'i  l>ooks  in  other  countries.  But  if  the  higher  classes 
in  Wallachia  show  thems^elvcs  inclined  to  adopt  European 
civilization,  the  people  in  general  are  an  igtioiniit  and  idle 
race,  depraved  by  the  long  tyranny  of  their  Turkish  masters, 
as  well  as  of  their  own.  When  asked  why  th^  do  not  culti- 
vate their  fertile  landst  they  uaed  to  anawer,  that  it  would 
be  a  ))ity  to  spoil  SDch  a  fine  wildemeaa  by  cultivation. 

''Wilkinson,  An  Ar'-oii/if  nf  thf  Pritiripalitics  of  Wallii' 
rhia  and  Mnldaviii,  u  illi  ilical  Ol>terruti<jn.i  rflating  to 
thrm  ;  Engcl,  Geschiefit^'  d'T  If  'uLtchei ;  Sulzer,  (ii  s  fiivhte 
dit  Transalpinitchen  Daciens ;  Thunman,  Grsrfnchle  der 
Norditehen  VWter;  Almanack  de  la  Cour  ct  df.  I' Edit  dp  la 
Prmc^pmti  dela  Valaehie  (in  FVench  and  in  WaliachianX 
Bucharest,  IMO;  Stritter,  Memorim  Popuhrum,  in  vol. 
pad  \.  (De  Vafachia),  gives  a  collection  of  tlie  passageaof 
the  aiitients  and  later  writers  concerning  the  history  of  the 
Wallachians.) 

WALl.ENSTADT,  Lake.  [Gall,  Sr.;  Switzkri.and.] 
W  ALLENSTEIN.  Albrecht  Wrnu^  Bueebiui,  duke  t/ 
Mecklenbvrgt  Friedland,  and  Sagan,  count  qf  H'aidttein, 
commonly  edled  Wallenstein,  was  the  third  son  of  Wil- 
helm.  baron  von  WaUatein,  and  Maraaret  Smirricka, 
baroness  Sminie*.  He  was  bom  in  bis  father's  castle  of 
Hi  rmnnii:-,  in  Bohemia,  on  the  15th  of  Stplember,  1583. 
Ttie  laimly  of  Waklstein,  as  the  name  nidieates,  is  of 
German  origin,  and  hud  Ijcluni^ed  to  t!ie  liiirh  nobility 
(Ilerrenstanu)  of  Bohemia  from  the  13th  century.  In  1290 
a  knight  or  lord  named  Waldatdn  appeared  at  the  court 
of  king  Ottokar  of  Bohemia,  aeoompanied  by  hia  fooiHand* 
twenty  sons,  who,  down  to  the  youngest,  bore  coats  of 
arms  and  the  armour  of  knights.  From  his  earliest  youth 
Albrecht  von  Waldstein  showed  a  spirit  of  independence 
and  a  haughtiness  which  often  exposed  him  to  the  rc- 
jiroaches  of  his  parents.  He  was  only  seven  when,  being 
chastised  by  his  mother  for  a  boyish  fault,  he  cried  out  in- 
dignantly, '  Why,  am  I  not  a  prince!  notKxly  should 
venture  to  flog  me;'  and  Ma  nnde  having  once  re> 
proached  him  with  being  as  proud  as  a  prince,  he  coolly 
answered,  'Waanicht  ist  kannnoch  wcrden'  ('What  is  not 
may  yet  be'  .  His  delight  was  to  be  in  the  company  of  the 
military  friends  ot  his  father.  He  lost  his  mother  in  1593, 
and  hi.T  l.i'lu  r  in  ir)!)5,  and,  although  he  was  a  younger  son, 
he  inherited  considerable  estates.  The  family  of  Waldstein 
belonged  to  the  established  Protestant  church  of  Bohemia 
(the  Utraqniata) ;  but  this  ciroomatanee  did  not  pcevent  A)« 
brec^it^  uncle  and  guardian,  Albrecht  SlawMa,  lord  of 
Chlum,  a  Roman  Cafnolic,  from  putting  his  ward  under  the 
.Tesuits  at  Olmiitz,  where  he  was  to  receive  lus  educuliou. 
The  Jesuits  soon  succeeded  in  converting  youiiLC  Albrecht, 
an  event  which  has  been  adorned  with  much  fable.  Afler 
having  finisbed  his  education,  he  set  out  for  Italy,  accom- 
panied b/  Peter  Verdunipiai  the  fiiend  of  JCeppbr,  a  goad 
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Wtbcmatieian  and  a  famous  astroloeer.  He  continued  his 

•todies  at  Pavia  and  Holoictia,  where  Argoli,  the  a-stronuiiR-r, 
lauffht  him  the  priiKiplis  oi'  tlie  Cabbala,  lle^idt's  tlu- 
Cabbahi  aiui  ;t.-,li ulnj^y,  Albrcciit  aciitiiiod  a  tlioiouyh 
knowledge  ui'  the  antient  and  almost  all  European  lan- 
guages ;  of  'he  Roman,  the  canon,  ud  the  German  law ; 
and  of  mathematics  ud  other  aetenoes  eonoeeted  with 
the  mlKtary  art,  wrhieh  wis  always  the  chief  ob|eet  of  his 
btudies.  Before  he  went  to  Italy  he  stayed  some  time  in  the 
univers.ity  of  Altdorf,  where  he  sijfnalized  himself  bv 
many  extravagances,  ii'  we  may  trust  the  stories  with 
vvliich  credulous  contemporaries  or  later  generations  have 
tli!»figured  the  memory  of  the  most  lofty  genius  of  his 
time.  Argoli  told  lum  that  he  would  be  a  great  man. 
Waldstein  Delieved  it.  He  always  believed  in  astrology, 
and  in  later  veais  the  astrologer  Seoi  was  oae  (tf  his  pno- 
eipal  counsellors. 

Anxious  to  sijrnalize  himself  by  military  deeds,  Wald- 
stein lel\  Itaij'  and  went  to  Hungary,  wliere  the  impiTial 
■RKlies  were  hghting  against  ttie  Turks.  At  the  siege  of 
Gimn  he  was  amongst  the  foremost  stormers,  and  his  com- 
BIUlder-in-chie(^  Gmetal  Basta,  appointed  him  captain  on 
Ifae  walls  of  the  conquered  fortress.  After  tlie  peace  of 
BitveAorok,  in  1008,  waldstein  returned  to  Bohemia,  and 
married  an  aged  but  wealthy  widow,  Luerctia  Nikes^,in, 
baroness  of  Landeck,  who  died  in  IGl-t,  and  ielt  him 
fourteen  large  estates  in  Moravia.  During  his  marriage, 
and  till  1617,  Waldstein  devoted  himself  exchiMveiy  to 
the  management  of  his  estates;  he  proved  an  excLiUnt 
farmer;  he  increaied  his  wealth  by  economy  ;  and  he  de- 
posited large  sums  in  the  banking-houses  of  the  Fugger 
and  Welser,  at  Augsburg,  who  were  then  the  richest  mer- 
ehants  in  Europe.  In  1617  he  raised  a  body  of  200  dra- 
goons, with  -.v  hich  he  assisted  Uie  arc!, duke  Ferilir.u!'!  tif 
Austria,  duki'  o{  Styria,  who  waa  at  war  with  the  ViMu  tiaiis  ; 
he  .saved  lurtress  ut  Gradisca,  which  was  hard  pressed  by 
the  Venetians ;  and  by  paying  his  soldiers  well,  and  keeping 
open  table, he  became  the  idolof  theStyrian  army.  In  a  short 
tune  be  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  men, 
•ad,  after  the  campaign  was  finished,  towards  the  end  of 
1617,  to  the  advantage  of  the  archduke  Ferdinand,  the 
emperor  Matthias  made  him  liis  cliamberlain  and  colonel 
in  nis  armies,  and  soon  afterwanls  cn-atnl  him  cuniit. 
Immediateiy  al^erwards  he  married  Isabella  Calheiine. 
the  daughter  of  count  Harrach,  who  was  the  favourite  of 
the  emperar,  who,  on  this  occasion,  conferred  upon  Wald- 
atein  the  digni^  of  a  count  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
The  states  of  Moravia  apooiated  him  commander  of  the 
Moravian  militia ;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between 
thf  Ht)liemians  and  the  emperor,  the  Bohemians  offered 
hiiii  an  indepfiiiit'tit  coininami  in  their  armies.  The  Pro- 
testant menibere  of  the  lainily  of  Waldstein  were  partly 
among  the  anti-impenal  or  Bohemian  party ;  but  Aibrecht, 
IcM  flnon  rdigious  than  from  political  motives,  leAiaed  to 
■ake  flaamOD  eeuie  with  the  Bohaaiansi  in  eonNqnence 
of  which  the  Morariaa  states  deprived  lum  of  his  eom- 
nand  of  the  militia,  and  confiscated  his  estates.  \Yald- 
stein  save<t  the  military  chest  of  Moravia,  a  cunsideiiible 
sum,  which  he  put  into  the  hands  of  the  trustees  of  the 
emperor,  who,  to  reward  him  for  thi^  sersice,  appointed 
him  quartermaster-general  of  the  imperial  army,  which, 
in  concert  with  the  troops  of  Maximilian,  duke  of  Ba- 
varia, was  to  take  the  field  against  Frederic  V.,  count  pa- 
latine, who  had  been  chosen  king  by  the  Bohemiaaa.  The 
counts  Mansfeld  a^d  Thum  having  advanced  as  far  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  and  attacked  the  imperial  ge- 
neral Boucquoi,  i.iM-  Teyn  i  lOth  of  June,  1619),  Waldstein 
hastened  to  the  sssistance  of  Boucquoi,  defeated  the 
enemy,  and  thus  saved  the  emperor  from  being  made  a 
aapthra  in  his  own  capital.  In  tne  battle  on  tiic  Weisse 
Bm  near  IVague  (8th  of  November.  1620),  the  cavahy 
of  Waldstein  atsnalised  themselves  by  their  impetuous 
diarg«i,  but  Waldstein  was  not  present  at  the  battle,  being 
obliged  by  his  comiiussioii  :i-s  (juartermaster-gcneral  to 
procure  the  necessary  sup(ilies  lor  the  iinpirial  army.  It 
leems  that,  the  resources  of  the  emperor  being  exhausted, 
Waldstein  gave  large  sums  for  the  support  of  his  master, 
kt  which  however  he  got  an  ample  indemnification. 
Aftar  the  overtiumr  of  king  Frederic  of  Bohemia,  the  es- 
IMw  of  his  adherents  were  coafiscatad,  and  the  greater 
part  were  either  sold  by  the  emperar  Ferdinand  11.  or 
g-lvtri  as  rewards  to  his  faithful  servants;  on  many  occa- 
uoQs  also  I'eidinaad  used  t«>  combine  geuerowty  and  in- 


I  terest  by  selling  them  at  a  low  price.  The  rewartl  of 
Waldstein  was  the  lordship  of  hriedland,  worth  about 
G(X),(XX)  gulden,  for  which  he  paid  ISO.OOU  gulden  ;  and  he 
bouglit  more  than  sixty  other  lordships  and  estates,  the 
value  of  which  was  estimated,  at  a  very  low  rate,  at 
7,290,228  gulden,  ol  which  however  Waldstein  only  paid 
a  part,  hu  saciifteea  and  services  beiog  taken  into  ac- 
oonnC.  As  the  value  of  money  was  then  at  least  three 
times  greater  than  it  is  now,  the  amount  of  the  property 
acipiired  by  Waldstein  in  (  onsetjuenee  of  the  Bohemian 
war,  was  at  leaat  24,(X)0,()O()  gulden  i  3,(KX),tXX)/.;  aeeorvl- 
ing  to  the  present  value  of  money ;  to  which  must  be 
added  the  value  of  his  personal  estate. 

Waldstein  was  neither  intoxicated  by  his  trium^  nor 
hy  his  wealth.  In  1621  he  took  the  field  against  Betlen 
Uabor,  the  prince  of  Transylvania,  who  stood  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Germany,  and  was  going  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Jolm  George,  margrave  of  Hiandenlnir^'-.TiiVenidorf,  who 
was  eiicanipcd  near  Jiigcrndorf,  in  the  suuth-eait  corner  of 
the  theti  prosince  of  Silesia.  Waldstein  successively  de- 
feated both  his  adversaries,  prevented  their  junction,  and 
forced  Betlen  Gabor  to  sue  lor  peace,  which  was  gnmted 
on  condition  that  he  should  nve  up  his  ehum  to  the  crown 
of  Hungary,  which  he  did.  *  Daring  the  two  ensuing  years 

Waldstein  was  princinany  occupied  w  itli  the  management 
of  his  estates.  But  Betlen  (iabor  having  again  taken  up 
arms  against  the  emperor,  Waldstein  lutslened  to  Hungary, 
and  arrived  just  in  time  to  save  the  imperial  army  under 
the  Marquis  of  Caraffa,  who  was  besieged  in  hia  camp  at 
Ouling.  ou  the  frontiers  of  Moravia,  by  the  prince  of  Tkan« 
sylvania,  count  Thum,  and  John  George  oi  Brandenburg^ 
Jiigemdorf.  As  a  reward  for  this  victoiy,  the  emperor, 
towards  the  close  of  1623,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of 
princf,  niui  in  the  following  year,  IC^J,  created  him  Anke 
ol  Fiiediand  and  prince  of  the  Holy  Hoinan  Enipire,  an  act 
which  caused  much  jealousy  among  the  other  princes  of 
the  enipire.  In  1(527  Waldstein  bought  the  sequcMrnU  l 
duchy  of  Sagan  in  Silesia  for  150,^00  gulden,  wlucii  wa  -  a 
little  mere  than  one-fourth  of  its  value ;  and  although  he 
had  aequired  it  as  a  IVee  estate,  he  preferred  to  take  it  as  a 
fief  from  the  emperor,  who  invested  him  with  it  in  162S. 

The  declaration  of  war  of  the  Union  of  Lower  Saxony, 
headed  by  Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark,  put  the  emj^eror 
into  great  embarraiismetit.  Ills  army  was  partly  disbanded, 
and  with  his  remaining  troops  he  was  unable  to  open  the 
campaign,  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  the  army  of 
the  Ligue,  commanded  by  Tilly :  his  finances  were  ex- 
hausted. Waldstein  ofiiered  to  raise  an  army  of  40,000 
men.  He  proposed  to  raise  this  force  with  his  own  funds, 
but  he  said.  wIku  oik'c  in  the  field,  the  army  would  subsist 
and  be  paid  by  laiisackiiig  those  hostile  provinces  through 
which  he  should  lead  them.  Alter  long  hesitation  the 
emperor  agreed  to  the  proposition,  and  in  two  months 
Waldstein  was  at  the  head  of  28,000,  men  with  whom  he 
marched  towarda  the  Lower  Elbe.  The  renown  of  hia  mi- 
litary skill,  hia  wealth,  and  his  unbounded  liberality  towards 
the  soldiers,  was  so  great,  that  men  flocked  to  nis  camp 
from  all  part.-*  ofKurope.  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Irishmen, 
Seoteliuuti,  Walloons.  Croales,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and 
Cossuks,  formed  an  army  of  very  lieteiogencous  elements, 
but  the  iron  hand  of  their  cotnniander  kneaded  them  into  a 
well-united  maa.s.  His  co-opcration  with  Tilly,  his  victories 
over  Mansfeld,  his  parallel  march  with  this  general  to- 
vrards  Moravia,  where  Mansfeld  and  Betlen  CMmt  pea* 
jected  to  join  their  armies,  and  the  glorious  result  ofihis 
campaign  for  the  imperialists,  have  lu  eti  related  elsewhere. 
[Thirty  Ykajw"  War.]  The  eampaitrn  was  begun  and 
finished  in  162C.  Waldstein  lost  20,000  men  by  disease 
and  fatigue,  but  in  the  beginning  of  1627  he  was  again  at 
the  heiul  of  CIO,(XXJ  men.  His  second  campaign  from  SilesiA 
to  Denmark,  and  his  junction  with  Tilly  on  the  Lower  Elbe, 
have  Kkewiae  been  related  in  another  place.  We  shall  only 
allude  to  the  rapidity  of  his  marches  and  the  irresistible 
force  of  his  advances.  On  the  1st  of  August,  1627,  he  was 
atTroppau,  w  hich  he  lel't  :'ur  Sa^nn.  wln  ji-  lie  stayed  till  the 
19th  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  m  cessaiy  preparations 
for  the  memorable  campaign  which  he  wius  going  to  under- 
take. His  army  was  incumbered  by  a  heavy  ordimnce 
carried  on  clumsy  carriages,  by  many  women  and  children, 
liy  a  host  of  servants  and  grooms  of  evetjr  dcsenptioa,  and 
he  had  to  croai  a  broad  srady  tract  where  provisons  were 
scarce,  and  where  the  roads  were  in  their  natural  state* 
The  towns  were  occupied  by  Damsh  gaiiiM>as.   Vet  one* 
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put  in  motion  by  the  poorer  of  his  genius,  tliis  heavy  body 
advanced  with  irresistible  rapidity.  On  the  2  l&t  of  August 
'Walditein  wia  at  Cotllnu ;  on  tbie  27lh  at  Haveib«ig ;  and 
on  the  Snth  he  took  IKniti  in  Meetrlenbtnur,  after  navinG^ 

pcrformrd  a  march  of  250  miles  in  t'lL^lil  rln-ys  fhroii^rh  a 
miserable  country — a  march  which  it  wculti  lit'  ditficult  to 
perform  for  a  modern  army  uniticnmbfred  liy  heavy  ord- 
nance and  moving  on  excellent  roads.  On  the  'J7th  of 
September,  his  lieutenant,  count  Schhck,  defeated  the  Danes 
near  Aalbore  in  Jutland,  and  king  Christian  saved  the 
remnant  of  his  anny  by  flying  to  his  ships  and  escaping 
to  the  Danish  islands.  WaTdstein  hastened  to  the  Belt,  and 
It  is  said  that,  being  unable  to  cross  this  channel  for  want 
nf  ships,  in  a  fit  of  anger  he  oideied  the  MO  to  be  bom- 
barded \Mtli  red-hot  bullets. 

The  Danish  war  was  finished  by  Iho  jnnce  of  Lubeck 
(12th of  May,  1629).  Waldstein's  reward  were  the  duchies 
of  Mecklenburg,  with  which  he  was  invested  by  the  em- 
pemr  oo  the  1^  of  June,  1628,  after  the  dukes  Adol^us 
mdoriek  and  John  Albreeht  had  been  dispoaseised  of 
them,  for  felony,  by  an  imperial  decree  in  162H.  Waldslciti 
choose  Wismar,  the  bebt  port  for  a  navy  on  the  soultiern 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  for  his  residence,  and  obtained  from 
the  emperor  the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Oceanic  Sea  (the  German  Sea),  for  which  ignorant  hi.sto- 
riaoshave  charged  him  with  childish  vanity.  His  plan 
yn»  to  forqa  a  navy  with  the  assistance  of  the  Hanseatic 
towns,  and  to  prevent  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  king  of 
Sweden,  from  choosing  Crermany  for  the  theatre  of  his  am- 
bition. From  the  beginning  of  the  Danish  war  Waldsteiu 
had  penetrated  the  secret  views  of  that  king.  'Bitt,'  wrote 
he  to  his  lieutenant  Arnim,  'dcr  TU  rr  hah  fltisvii;  Aufsicht 
auf  den  Schweden,  denn  er  ist  ein  gefiihrlicher  Gast'  ('  I 
beg  you,  sir,  to  observe  welJ  the  Swede,  for  he  is  a  danger- 
fellow*)  .  *  Dem  Gustav  Adolph  soil  man  Iceinen  Glau- 


ben  schenken,  dennninniglieh  aagt  daaserdie  Lente  gem 

\t\  der  Nase  herumfuhrt'  ('You  must  not  trust  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  for  every  man  says  that  he  likes  to  lead  the 

feople  by  the  nose  ).  'Den  Schweden  will  ich  jjern  zum 
^eunde  haben,  aber  dass  cr  iiicht  zu  miichtig  i.st,  denn 
amor  et  dominium  non  patitur  socium'  ('I  should  wish  to 
have  the  Swede  for  my  fnend,  but  that  he  should  not  be  too 
strong,  for  love  and  power  cannot  agree*).  At  a  moment 
when  hit  fimdi  were  much  exhausted,  he  ordered  35,000 
dollan  to  be  raised  immediately,  which  he  intended  to 
g^ve  as  a  reward  to  a  'certain  merchant  who  was  to  do 
somethine;  in  Sweden.'  It  has  been  pretended  that  Wald- 
steinhad  I'ornied  the  plan  of  murderingGustavus  Adolphus,  j 
but  there  are  no  grounds  for  this  accusation,  and  it  appears  ! 
that  the  merchant  had  proposed  to  bum  the  Swedish  fleet 
in  Karlskrona.  The  plan  was  not  put  into  exeentioa.  Dur- 
vag  the  «eg«  of  Stnlsond.  Waldstein  cried  out  tint  he 
would  have  the  town  if  it  were  fastened  to  the  sky  with 
iron  chains ;  but  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  siege. 

No  woner  was  Waldslein  invested  with  Mecklenburg, 
than  his  numerous  secret  enemies  changed  their  calumnies 
and  intripies  into  open  accusations.  Trie  duke  of  Bavaria, 
Maximilian,  was  Waldstein's  declared  enemy.  By  the 
extraordinary  success  of  the  imperial  arms,  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  ligne*  of  which  Maximilian  was  the  head, 
had  beeome  secondary.  "Hlly  hated  Waldstein  as  his 
greatest  rival.  The  pride  of  the  princes  of  the  empire  was 
hurt  by  the  elevation  of  a  sxeneral  who,  though  a  lord  in 
Bohemia,  was  only  a  nobleman  of  lnwcr  rank  with  respect 
to  the  nobility  of  the  empire,  and  yet  had  been  raised  to 
the  dif^ify  of  dnke  of  Mecklenburg  ;  and  thev  renroached 
him  with  di^omeawig  the  llomer  dukes  of  Meoklenbuig 
of  their  eetates,  aa  act  of  injustice  however  for  which  the 
•mperor  was  perhaps  more  blameable  than  Waldstein. 
The  despotic  cnaracter  of  Waldstein,  the  haughtiness  with 
which  he  treated  both  friends  and  enemies,  his  rapacity 
In  the  provinces  cither  conquered  or  merely  occupie<l  by 
nim,  and  the  greedines-s  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  were 
the  cause  of  many  charges.  Waldstein  often  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  rapacity  of  his  lieutenants,  and  he  severely 
pvnianed  aevtral  Italian  and  Spanish  officers,  who  in  re- 
venge caned  him  *it  tirmnno*  (the  tyrant).  To  this  was 
■ddodthe  aversion  which  Waldstein  snowed  to  all  foreign- 
ers, especially  Italians  and  Spaniards,  who  crowded  to  the 
ccurt  and  the  army  ;  and  his  liatred  of  priests,  and  prin- 
cipally the  Jesuits,  who  were  powerful  at  the  imperial 
court.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  atthohead  of  all  the  ene- 
nias  of  Waldstein,  declared  to  the  emperor  that  he  and  all 


(Jcrmany  would  be  ruined  if  the 'dictator  imperii'  re- 
mained longer  at  the  head  of  the  imperial  armies.  Fer- 
dinand, after  long  liesitation,  diimisBea  Waldstein  from  hia 
command  in  1030.  at  the  very  moment  whiea  Ouatavus 
Adolphus  left  the  coast  of  Sweden  for  the  invamoa  «f 
Germany. 

Waldstein,  without  making  any  complaints,  rrtired  to 
Bohemia,  and  resided  alternately  at  Prague  and  at  Gita- 
chin.  He  lived  with  aoeh  qdendoar  as  to  mako  the  em- 
peror himself  jealous. 

The  invasion  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  defeat  of  the 
imperial  armies  at  Leips^,  the  conquest  of  Bavaria  by  the 
Swedes,  and  the  death  of  Tilly,  have  been  related.  [Thikit 
Yk\rs  War;  Tilly.]  The  empire  was  on  the  brink  of 
mill,  and  there  was  only  one  man  who  could  nuvc  it. 
This  iiiati  was  Waldstein.  When  the  emperor  requested 
and  at  last  implored  him  to  resume  tlie  command,  he 
showed  ttiat  he  felt  all  bis  importance.  After  having  de 
dined  the  pn^ioaition  aevoral  times,  he  at  ^  ^eed  to  A 
on  the  following  eondftiona :  that  Waldstein  shonid  have  the 
sole  control  of  the  army,  which  he  promised  to  raise ;  and 
there  sliould  l}e  no  imperial  aultiority  within  his  camp;  no 
peace  should  be  i-oneluded  wilhinit  his  consent;  he,  ils 
duke  of  Mecklenburg,  being  one  of  the  l)elligerent  parties; 
he  should  have  full  power  to  manoeuvre  and  to  take  up 
his  (juarters  however  and  wherever  he  should  find  it  con- 
venient ;  that  he  should  have  the  sov«reignty  of  the  pro- 
vinces that  he  might  conquer;  and  that  the  emperor 
should  give  him  as  reward  one  of  hia  hefeditaiy  dates 
(Bohemia?),  of  which  he  should  be  tlw  sovereign,  thou^ 

as  a  vavsal  of  the  emperor. 

The  camnaii,ni  of  Waldstein  against  Gustavus  Adolphus 
has  been  told  in  the  article  on  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  It 
would  reuuire  the  knowledge  of  a  conanmmatO  MMmI  to 
decide  whetlier  Waldstein  or  Gustavo*  «a*  tfie  greater 
captain.  Bnt  ftom  the  moment  that  Waldstein  reemned 
the  command,  he  directed  all  its  operations,  and  Gustavus 
.Adolphus  acted  under  the  impressions  which  he  received 
from  the  plans  of  Waldstein.  Waldstein's  defence  of  the 
lines  near  Niirnberg  can  only  be  compared  with  the  de- 
fence of  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras  by  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington. The  march  of  the  king  of  Sweden  towards 
Bavaria,  after  his  fhiitless  attempt  on  the  lines  near  Ntim- 
betg,  was  a  great  fault;  and  altnough  the  king  soon  pef- 
ceived  his  error,  and  changed  his  plan  by  rapidly  following 
Waldstein,  this  circumstance  is  anothei  proof  of  what  we 
ha\c  just  said.  It  is  true  that  Waldste  in  lost  the  battle  of 
Liitzen  Gth  of  November,  1G32  ,  i)ut  able  judges  have 
given  it  as  their  opinion  that  on  this  occasion  Waldstein 
showed  his  superiority  to  the  king  in  the  choice  of  the 
battle-field,  while  the  king  is  said  to  have  showed  greater 
ability  in  the  direction  of  nia  attacks.  But  the  soceeasAiI 
part  of  these  attacks  was  the  merit  of  duke  Benihard  of 
Saxe-Weimar.  the  kini;  having  fallen  in  the  beginning  of 
the  battle,  while  f  r.?arri.  d  in  rallying  his  troops,  which  were 
disorganized  in  conseijuence  of  those  fniitlcss  Attacks  which 
he  directed. 

As  to  the  military  conduct  of  Waldstein  after  the  battle 
of  Lvtwn,  we  shall  only  add  that  he  punished  with  deatli 
many  generals,  colonels,  and  inferior  officeia  wlu)  had  not 
behav^  well  in  that  battle.   He  soon  repaired  his  losses, 

and  his  arms  were  victorious  in  Saxony  and  Silesia.  But 
his  hauehtiness  became  insupportable,  and  ho  openly 
manifested  his  design  to  make  nimsclf  a  jnr.vcrful  niemlier 
of  the  empire.  This  design  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
emperor,  its  already  exphuned.    The  JeSOitS  tad  foreign 

Knerals  at  the  court  of  the  empenor  avafled  themselves  of 
!  inactivity  of  Waldstdn  alter  the  battle  of  Liitzen  to 
calumniate  nim  to  the  emperor;  and  Waldstein  having 
refused  to  relieve  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  preferring  a  cam- 
paign in  Silesia,  this  prince,  his  old  enemy,  joined  the 
secret  enemies  of  Waldstein.  ITiey  represented  him  as 
designing  to  overthrow  Ferdinand  s  power  in  Germany, 
and  the  emperor  was  the  more  ready  to  believe  the  accusa- 
tion, as  it  transpired  that  France  haid  offered  to  Waldstein 
to  aid  him  in  obtaining  the  crown  of  Bohemia;  but  Wald* 
stein  rejected  these  propositions,  and  oontinoed  to  show 
his  earnest  desire  to  drive  all  forei'.rnerS#OUt  of  Germany, 
enemies  as  well  .xs  friends.  The  emperor  ordered  him  to 
withdraw  from  Bohemia  ami  Moravia,  and  to  take  up  his 
winter-c^uarters  in  Lower  Saxonv  (December,  ](i33.  ;  but 
Waldstein  neither  would  nor  could  obey  this  order,  which 
be  regarded  aa  a  violatioa  of  the  conditions  oiwwhich  he 
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had  resumed  the  cooiniand.  Upon  this  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria  virged  the  tnipciur  to  dismis-.s  his  disobedient 
general ;  and  Waklstein,  havini?  been  informed  that  the 
emperor  bad  nsolved  to  do  it,  declared  that  he  would 
rcdgn  his  eeomiKL  H»  fiuthfol  lieutenants  uiged  luiii 
not  to  abtodoii  tiMm,  fbr  Hicf  were  sll  erediton  of  the 
emperor,  who  paid  tlMMB  vcr)-  iiiTi^iiIarly,  and  they  were 
sure  that  they  wonld  never  bo  ]Kud  at  all  if  their  com- 
maiifJpr  .should  resii^.  In  order  to  piovc  their  invariable 
attachment,  they  signed  a  declaration  at  Pilsen,  on  the 
]2th  of  January,  1634.  in  which  they  promised  to  stay  with 
Waidstein  as  lone:  he  would  be  their  commander.  This 
is  the  famous  declaration  which  has  always  been  repre- 
■aBtsd  as  a  slot  against  the  emperor.  Piccolomini,  Gailas, 
and  several  ottier  Italian  and  Spanish  officers  availed 
themselves  of  the  occasion  to  ruin  Waldstein,  whose  wealth 
they  were  eagjer  to  divide  amont;  themselves;  and  the 
emperor,  helievine:  their  mistatements,  fiitjned  an  order  by 
which  Waldstein  was  deprived  of  his  command  and  de- 
elaM  a  rebel  (24th  of  Jatuuirv).  Piccolomini  and  Gallas 
were  oommissioned  to  take  Waldstein,  dead  or  alive.  .The 
order  was  kept  secret,  but  somethinGr  transpired^  and 
Waldstein,  in  order  to  prove  his  loyalfv,  relieved  his  lieu- 
tenants from  their  promise  to  stay  wit Ii  him  till  (he  last 
moment  (2tHh  of  FeDniary.  On  the  tbUow  int;  day  he  sent 
two  officers.  Colonels  Mohnvald  and  Brenner,  to  the  em- 
peror to  declare  in  his  name  that  he  was  ready  to  resij^n, 
and  to  justify  his  conduct ;  but  Colonel  Butler,  an  Irish- 
man, treachoouily  informed  Piccolomini  of  it,  and  the 
two  olBeen  w«ra  seised  and  not  allowed  to  see  the  em- 

gsror,  who  was  sKIl  deceived  by  the  enemies  of  Waldstein. 
n  the  20lh  of  Fehniar)'  the  emperor  ordered  AValdstein's 
estates  to  be  eonfisciited  ;  and  Pallas  and  Piccolomini  np- 

Froaohed  Pilsen  for  the  purp  se  nf  sm  pri^in^  Waldstein. 
n  thw  extremity  Waldstein  took  refut^e  within  the  walls 
of  Kjjer;  and  in  order  to  save  his  life,  sent  Duke  Franz 
Albrecht  of-Saxe-Lauenbuig  toOukefiemhard  of  Weimar, 

attesting  him  to  leeeive  him  with  a  small  bodv  of  lUthftil 
Ban  and  soldiers.  Bernhard,  as  well  as  the  Swedish 
dlBllcellor  Oxcnstiema,  declined  the  proposition,  thinking 
that  it  was  only  a  trick.  During  this  time  Waldstein  re- 
mained in  the  castle  of  Eger.  He  was  accompanied  by 
his  most  faithful  officers,  among  whom  Tcrzky,  Kinsky, 
Illo,  Neumann,  and  some  traitors,  such  as  Gordon,  Butler, 
and  Leslie,  who  were  bribed  by  Piccolomini,  and  had  pro- 
mised to  execute  the  bloody  order  of  the  emperor. 

On  the  25fh  of  February,  Gordon,  wiio  was  commandant 
of  Etjer,  pave  a  ;<p!end)d  entertainniput  tn  Waldstein's  offi- 
cers, at  w  hich  the  duke  whs  not  prrs.'nt  on  aecoiuit  of  his 
ill  health,  .\iier  lUnncr  an  armed  band  rushed  in,  and 
the  friends  ol  Waldstein  fell  beneath  their  swords.  Wald- 
stein heard  the  cries  of  the  murdered  men.  He  opened  a 
window  and  asked  a  sentinel  what  it  meant.  Suddenly 
Captain  Dereionx,  at  the  head  of  thirty  Irishmen,  rushed 
into  his  apartment ;  and  while  his  men  shrank  back  at  the 
Sght  of  their  great  commander,  who  stood  befote  tluni 
defenceless  and  in  his  nicht-<lress, Deveroux  advanced  and 
cried  out,  '  Art  thou  the  traitor  who  is  goin^  to  ruin  the 
emperor?*  With  these  words  he  lifted  his  partisan.  Wald- 
stein, without  utterin)?  a  word,  opened  his  arms  and  received 
the  deadly  blow  in  his  breast.  He  was  si  ways  thoughtt\il, 
and  wookus  little,  and  so  he  was  in  Ms  last  mmneot:  he  fell 
and  died  alently. 

His  wealth  was  [lartly  divided  among  his  enemies,  each 
of  whom  received  a  Irtire  share,  for  the  revenue  of  Wald- 
stein was  esti.uiUed  ;it  :i.(KX),000  gulden  r37n,00()/.,  or 
1,125,000/.  according  to  the  present  value  of  money).  Part 
of  his  estates  were  kept  by  the  emperor,  who  paid  for  3(XXJ 
dead  masses  to  be  read  Or  the  aoul  of  his  gnat  gcnoaL 

To  the  present  time  it  has  n^erally  b^  benered  tiwt 
Waldstein  formed  those  treasonable  schemes  of  which  he 
was  accused  by  his  enemies;  but  the  trtajiun  ol  Waldstein  has 
never  been  proved.  About  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Friedrich 
Forster  from  Berlin  discovered  many  autograph  letters  of 
Waldstc  n\  111  the  family  archives  of  the  count  of  Amim,  at 
Boitzenburg,  in  consequence  of  which  discovery  he  was 
admitted,  by  order  of  the  emperor  FVancis  I.,  to  the  secret 
part  of  the  archives  of  the  miUtary  couneil  at  Vienna, 
whieh  had  hitherto  not  been  used  by  the  bioirniphers  of 
Waldstein  and  the  writers  oti  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Forster  found  a  considenible  number  of  lettei-s,  which  he 
Dublished  under  the  title  ■  Waldstein  s  BrielV,'  Berlin.  1828- 
1829, 3  vds.  8vo.  Having  been  invited  by  the  counts  of 


Waldstein,  who  are  descended  from  the  brothers  and  uncles 
of  Albrecht,  to  continue  his  researches,  he  wa.s  enabled  to 
rove  the  complete  innocence  of  Waldstein,  and  that  he 
ad  fallen  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  Piccolomini  and  his 
He  pni>iiabed  his  results  under  the  title '  Wallenatein« 
g  in  Meeklenburg,  Friedland,  und  Sagan,  als  Feldherr 
und  Landesfurst,' kc,  Potsdam,  18!^.  1  vol.  Hvo.  The 
counts  of  Waldstein  brouijht  a  suit  against  the  Austrian 
fiscns  for  the  ]iurpnse  of  recovenne:  those  of  Allirecht's 
estates  which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  iiscus.    It  has 
lately  been  reported  that  tne  present  emperor,  Ferdinand  I., 
without  waiting  for  the  le^  decision,  has  ordered  those 
estates  to  he  restored  to  the  counts  of  Waldstein. 

WALLER.  SIR  WILLIAM,  a  distinguislwd  miliiaiy 
commander  on  the  side  of  the  parliament  in  the  civil 
wars  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  was  of  the  same  family  of 
the  Wallers  of  Spendhurst,  in  Kent,  from  whicli  the  jmet 
Waller  was  descended,  and  was  bom  in  1">'J7.    Alter  pur- 
suing his  studies  for  a  time  at  Magdalen-hall  and  Hart- 
hall,  Oxford,  he  went  to  complete  his  education  at  Paris; 
and  while  abroad  he  entered  the  serviee  of  the  confede- 
rated powers  (Sweden,  Holland,  and  the  Aiot^stant  princes 
of  Germany  1  in  the  w  ar  which  they  carried  on  against  the 
emperor  aller  their  leaqiie  of  the  vcar  162<i.  On  his  return 
home  he  received  from  Charles  1.  the  honour  of  knight-, 
hood.  In  1G40  Sir  William  Waller  was  returned  to  the  Long 
Parliament  for  Andover ;  and  he  immediately  took  his 
place  among  the  opponents  of  the  court.  His  foreign  edu- 
cation and  service  nad  given  him  a  strong  attachment  to 
Prasbfteriaiiism:  nA  he  had  also,  it  is  said,smaited  under 
the  severities  or  the  StSNchamber.    On  recourse  beini; 
had  to  arms.  Sir  William  wa.s  appointed  one  of  the  parlia- 
mentary generals,  and  he  srreatly  distinguished  himself  on 
various  occasions,  especially  m  the  reduction  of  Portsmouth, 
in  September,  1642.    He  was  however  defeated  at  I^ns- 
down  near  Bath,  on  the  ^ih  of  July,  1643 :  at  Koundway 
Down  near  Devices,  by  Lord  Wilmot,  on  the  13th  of  the 
same  month ;  and  at  the  same  place  again  on  the  8th  of 
September.   On  the  29th  of  March,  1644,  Waller  defeated 
Lord  Hopeton  at  Cherrj  ton  Down  near  Winchester  ;  but  on 
the  2I)th  of  .June  following,  he  was  in  turn  worsted  by  the 
royal  forces  at  Cropredy-bridge  in  Oxfordshire.    Some  of 
these  reverses  whicn  Waller  sustained  gave  risi  to  warm 
counter  accusations  between  him  and  Ewex  ;  he  charging 
the  commander-in-chief  with  wishing  to  sacrifice  him ;  Essex 
retorting  upon  Waller  with  repraadws  of  want  both  of 
conduct  and  courage.  Waller  however  was  throughout 
stoutly  supported  by  his  partv,  the  Presbyterians.  The 
self-denving  ordinance  fpassed  3rd  .\pril,  IGlo  deprived 
Waller  of  liis  coinmaiid  ;  but  he  continued  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  till  the  impeachment  ot  the  eleven 
membeia,  of  whom  he  was  on^  by  the  anny  (23rd  Jmi^ 
\9t7\  when  he  withdrew  with  the  lest  tnm  the  House. 
He  returned  linwcver  at>cr  a  time,  and  continued  to  attend 
until  he  was  driven  out  by  force,  alon?  with  all  the  other 
luejidH  rs  ol  Ills  party,  by  Colonel  Pride,  on  the  6th  of  He- 
ceniber,  1G4H.    From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him 
till  after  the  death  of  Oliver,  when,  in  August.  1659,  he 
was  taken  up  on  the  charge  of  being  engaged  in  the 
Cheshire  insurrection,  headed  by  Sir  Greorge  Booth,  and 
was  detained  in  custody  till  November  following,  when  he 
was  released  on  bail.   He  probably  resumed  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  with  the  other  secluded  members, 
in  February,  1660;  and  he  was  nominated  one  of  the 
CovKieil  of  .State  constituted  by  the  House  on  the  iutli  of 
that  month.   To  the  Convention  Parliament,  which  met 
in  April,  he  was  returned  as  one  of  the  members  Ibr 
Middlesex ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  sal  in  any 
subsequent  parliament.    He  <ued  at  Osteriey  Pkrk  in 
Middlesex,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1668.  He  had  been 
three  times  married  ;  and  from  his  daughter  Marearet,  by 
his  first  wife,  daughter  and  heiresn  of  Sir  Hichaitl  Keyncfl 
of  Ford,  in  Devoiwhire,  who  married  Sir  William  (Jourtenay 
of  Powderham  Castle,  is  descended  the  present  Karl  ol 
Devon ;  from  his  daughter  Anne,  by  his  second  wife,  the 
Lady  Anne  Finch.  dauKhter  of  thenist  earl  ofWinchd- 
sea,  who  maniad  Sir  FbUip  Uaroourt,  was  descended  the 
late  Eail  Haroourt. 

Sir  William  Waller  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
'  Divine  MeditalMins  upon  Several  Occasions :  with  a  Daily 
Directory,"  which  was  printed  in  an  Hvo.  volume  at  I.on- 
<doD,  in  1680  i  and  also  of  a  '  Viodication '  of  his  own  char 
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tMtar  Md  eoaduct,  which  ivlw  pabliahed  from  his  mann- ' 

•cript,  iti  Svo.,  with  uti  introduction  liy  llif  I'ditor,  at  Loiv- 
don,  in  \7\iJ.  Hutli  tlic.-.('  workn  (<im'  ;i  tavourabie  iinprts- 
lion  of  Ins  honehiy  Hnd  llll;l■nuu^l^lnl'^s,  us  vm'II  as  ot  la^ 
•hrcwdiiess  and  general  intcllecUial  abilitjr;  aud  Uie  bccund 
is  of  considerable  histuric-al  value. 

WALLER,  EDMUND,  »  celebrated  Englidi  poet,  woa 
bora  3rd  Mareh,  lea"),  at  Colcahili,  in  th«  oouaty  of  Uert- 
foni.  His  father,  Kobert  Waller,  Baq.  of  A^ondeaham, 
or  Amcrehatn,  in  Buckinghaxnahire,  in  which  pariah  Colea-  i 
hill  ia  situated,  represented  a  branch  of  an  old  Vj^ex 
family,  and  had  in  early  lile  followed  the  profession  of  the 
law.  Edmund  was  the  eldest  of  several  sons  and  daughters, 
but  he  was  still  in  hisboyliood  when  his  lather  died,  leaving  ! 
him  an  estate  of  .')5(X>/.  a  year.  Waller  s  mother  was  Ann,  | 
danghttr  of  QxiAth  Hampden  of  Hampdan  in  Huckin^i:- 
hMnihire,ind  aunt  of  the  patriot,  who  was  consequently 
the  poet'g  cousin.  Tlie  relationship,  if  it  is  to  be  so  callcci, 
of  Edmund  Waller  to  L'loniwell,  about  which  there  has 
been  some  controversy  ur  niisconee])tinn,  entiNisted  in  his 
uncle,  William  Hampden,  tlie  latlier  of  the  patriot,  having 
married  Croqawell's  aunt,  Elizabeth  ;  so  that  Hampden  the 
Mtriot  WIS  fint  oooain  twth  to  the  poet  and  to  the  pro- 
uetor.  (Nob1«%  Memoirt  qf  the  Proieetoral  Hmue 
of  CromweU,  ii.  66^,  wbcro  howeter  Walla's  estate  is 
erroneously  set  down  at  36,O0O{.  per  annum,  and  his  father 
is  in  one  place  called  Ricluird,  instead  of  Robert.)  John- 
son, whose  account  is  copied  without  either  correction  or 
acknowledgment  by  Chalmera,  makes  Waller  s  muther  to 
have  been  the  sister  of  the  patriot,  whose  lather  he  incor> 
rectly  names  John. 

Waller  was  educated  at  Eton*  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Kings  College,  Cambridge.  lOs  eailleet  biographer,  the 
writer  of  a  memoir  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  poems 

Eublished  in  1711,  says  that  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
[ousc  of  (.'ommons,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  for  the  boruutrli 
•f  Amersham.  If  so,  he  would  appear  to  have  been 
Mbtmed  to  the  third  parliament  of  James  I.,  which  met  in 
Jaimanr.  16iU«  and  to  whieb  tliis  borough  of  Amersham 
I  tlM  rif^t  of  sending  tepresentatiTest  after  harinf 
[to  do  BO  ever  since  the  second  year  of  Edward  II.  The 
claim  was  eventually  allowed ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  if 
Waller,  although  he  may  have  been  elected,  was  permitted 
to  take  his  seat,  or  at  least  was  recognised  as  a  member, 
although  he  may  have  sat  sub  sileiitio,  as  was  then  some* 
times  done.  No  memben  for  Amersham,  or  for  Wendover 
IHBnI  Cheat  Marlow,  iriiieh  were  similarly  circumstanced, 
are  jDvan  in  the  common  lists  of  this  parUament.  Whether 
Waf  ler  was  returned  to  the  next,  James's  fourth  and  last 

F)arliamcnt,  which  met  in  February,  1623,  is  not  known  ; 
)ut  it  1.1  probable  that  he  was.  In  the  first  parliment  of 
Charles  I.,  which  met  in  Itii."),  he  nvm  returned  for  Chi p- 
pio^-Wycombe.  It  is  nut  certain  that  he  sat  m  the  next, 
which  was  called  together  in  the  following  year ;  but  he 
wMtMBtad  Amewhipio  Cbarlea'a  third  Mdiament,  which 
MK  from  Ibreh,  HHT,  to  Mtroh,  IffiB;  and  also  both  in  the 
short  parliament  of  April,  1640,  and  in  the  Long;  Parlia- 
ment which  assembled  in  November  of  the  same  year. 

The  earliest  of  Waller's  ])ocms  U  commonly  a.viiimed  to 
nave  been  produced  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1U23, 
when  the  event  which  it  eeletiralcs  happened,  the  escape 
of  the  prince  (aAerwards  Cliarles  I.)  from  being  ship- 
wrecked in  the  road  at  81.  Awdero,  on  his  return  from 
Spain.  Yet  it  eertainly  was  not  published  till  some  years 
later ;  and  not  only  the  title  *  On  the  Danger  his  Majesty 
(boinp  Prince")  escaped,'  &c.,  but  even  the  verses  thcm- 
H.'lves  seem  rather  to  imply  that  they  were  not  compoHii 
at  the  time  of  the  escape.  Be  this  a.-*  it  niny.  it  is  reniaik- 
able  that  the  style  and  versification  of  this  poem  have 
qnUa  as  much  neatness  and  finish  as  those  of  his  latest 
ai|«;  so  that,  as  has  been  said  by  one  of  his  editors,  as 
qnmod  bf  Johnsois  *  wva  we  to  judge  only  by  the  word- 
ing, we  could  not  know  wlutt  was  wrote  at  twenty  and  what 
at  fonrseore."   Dn'den  has  stated  (in  the  prelace  to  hi.-! 

Fahle^ '  I  that  Waller  himself  attributed  the  polish  and 
smoothness  of  his  versification  to  his  diligent  study  of  Fair- 
fax's translation  of  Tbsso.  Clarendon  says  exprasaly  that 
*  at  the  age  when  other  men  used  to  give  over  wriUng 
verses  (for  na  was  near  thirty  years  when  he  first  engaged 
himself  in  that  exercise,  at  least  that  he  was  known  to  do 
so),  he  surprised  the  town  with  two  or  three  pieces  of  that 
kind  ;  as  if  a  tenth  Muic  bad  been  newly  liorn.  to  cherish 
drooping  poetry.'  In  truth,  there  are  only  two  or  three  of 


his  poems  tlmt  could  have  been  vnitten  beCona  Ua  twentj^ 

fifth  year. 

Some  years  before  this  ilate  he  iiaJ  married  Ann, 
ilaimhter  ol'  Edward  Banks.  iC.sq..  a  very  wealthy  cilixen  or 
London,  having;  gained  the  heart  and  hand  of  the  lady 
against  all  the  interest  of  the  court  exerted  in  favour  of  a 
rival  Mittor.  By  this  natch  be  considerably  augmeatad 
hk  ftntane.  His  wife,  after  bringing  him  a  eoa,  who  died 
young,  and  a  daughter,  who  when  she  grew  vrp  MRMd 
Mr.  Dormer  of  Oxfordshire,  died  in  childbed,  and  *  laft 
him,'  as  Johnson  saya,  '  a  widowoi  of  al>out  five  and  twenty, 
gay  ami  wealthy,  to  please  himself  with  another  marriage.* 
The  older  aceaunlamaka  him  to  bam  loaktaia  villi  iaiaat 
or  lti30. 

It  could  hardly  then  have  baao,  as  u  commonly  repre 
sented,  almost  iromadiataly  ocvtiy  soon  after  this  that  ha 
began  to  pay  Ma  addressee  to  the  l4idy  Dorothea  Sdnay, 

the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  he  has 
made  famous  in  many  of  his  love  verses  under  the  name  of 
Sacharissa.  Tlie  high-born  beauty  rejected  his  suit,  and  in 
1639  married  Henry,  lord  Kpencer,  who,  in  1043,  was 
creatad  aail  of  Sunderland,  and  was  killed  in  September, 
the  same  year*  at  the  first  battle  of  Newbury.  ^Vol.  xxiii., 
p.  286.]  Aa  Lord  Speaaer  at  tin  time  of  his  marriage 
was  certainly  not  quite  nineteen,  it  is  not  probable  that  lus 
bride  could  nave  been  old  enough  to  be  sought  in  marriage 
eight  or  nine  years  before.  Sacharissa,  who,  after  the  death 
of  her  first  nusband,  married  Mr.  Kobert  Smythe,  sur- 
vived till  1683.  Another  of  Wallers  temporan^  attach- 
ments at  this  period  of  his  life  was  to  the  Lady  Sophia 
Murray,  whom  he  haa  celebrated  under  the  poetical  naoM 
oCAmoret*  At  lasL  eoon  after  the  marriagf  of  aachari— , 
btrt  ia  what  year  u  not  predsely  known,  he  married  a 
Miss  Mary  Bresse,  or  Breaux,  of  whom  nothing  is  recorded, 
except  that  she  brought  hiin  thirteen  children,  five  sons 
and  eieht  daugiiters,  and  that  she  was,  according  to  Anbn  y  . 
the  antiquary,  distinguished  both  by  har  beauty  and  her 
good  sensa* 

When  povammeat  by  parliamaata  waa  resumed,  after  an 
intentipttoii  of  twelve  years,  in  1040,  and  Waller  found 

himself  again  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  joined  the 
party  in  opposition  to  the  court,  where,  although  his  for- 
tune, wit,  and  poetical  reputation  had  made  him  a  dis- 
tinguished figure,  he  is  said  to  have  been  always  looked 
upon  with  some  suspicion  as  the  near  kinsman  of  Hamp- 
den. But  his  temper  and  position  alike  withheld  him  from 
going  very  far  with  the  reformers  or  revolutionists ;  and 
on  the  approach  of  the  crisis  he  seceded  from  hia  party,- 
and  seems  even  to  have  withdrawn  from  theH«nN>  When 
the  king  set  up  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  ill  AlHBll> 
1642,  Waller  sent  him  a  thousand  broad  pieOes;  and, 
although  he  soon  after  returned  to  his  place  in  parliament, 
he  is  supposed  to  have  done  so  by  iiis  muesfy's  permission 
or  direction.  In  the  House  ha  BOW  epoM  openly  on  tha 
royal  side— *  with  great  ahaipiMW  imd  ftaadom,*  aajm 
Clarendon,  *  which,  mm  there  was  mi  danger  of  beiag 
outvoted,  was  not  restrained ;  and  theiafiMa  used,  as  an 
ariTument  against  those  who  were  gone  upon  pretence 
that  llu  v  were  not  suffered  to  deliver  their  opinion  freely 
in  the  House  :  which  could  not  be  believed,  when  all  men 
knew  what  liberty  Mr.  Waller  took,  and  spoke  every  day 
with  impunity  against  the  sense  and  proceedings  of  the 
House.' 

'  Waller  waa  one  of  the  commiieionefa  aent  by  the  parlia- 
ment to  the  king  at  Oxford,  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill, 

in  January,  lG-13  ;  and  it  was  soon  after  this,  in  the  end  of 
May.  that  the  design  known  as  Waller's  plot  was  disco- 
vered. It  is  difiicult  to  say  what  was  really  the  object  of 
this  so-called  plot  or  conmracy.  The  parliament  de- 
nounced it  as  '  a  popish  and* traitorous  plot  for  the  subver- 
sion of  the  true  Protestant  relicion  ami  hberty  of  the  sub- 
ject,' &c. ;  and  May,  in  hia  'History  of  the  PvHamant,* 
give?*  a  minute  account  of  the  plans  of  the  conspirators  for 
taking  into  their  own  hands  all  the  powers  of  government, 
and  arresting  the  chiefs  of  the  parliamentary  party.  On 
the  other  hand  it  is  alleged  that  Waller  ana  nis  friends 
had  really  no  fuHher  object  than  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
opinion  in  the  City  of  London,  by  making  lists  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  divUhig  tham  into  royaluta,  parliamenta- 
rians, and  moderate  men  opposed  to  ttie  excessee  of  either 
faction.  There  can  be  little  doubt  however  that  this  ia 
very  much  of  an  iinder-statenK  nt.  Yet  it  may  be  quca> 
'  tiooed  if  Waller's  design  really  had  anything  io  do  with 
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mother  which  was  drtoctorl  about  the  8ftin«  time — t  pro- 
ject of  a  loyal  London  iiarchftnt,  Sir  Nicholas  Cri«po,  to 
imjs*  an  armed  force,  when  a  fit  opportunity  should  occur, 
to  Kct  acaioit  the  parliament,  for  which  purpose  he  had 
oblaiiMd  ft  aomdMM  of  Minr  ftom  tlie  ftinc.  Waller's 
daef  oonftdante  im  hk  itatm^  hutaid,  Mr.  TonkynH, 

•  who  held  the  ofiea  of  clerk  of  the  qucpn'a  council,  and  nad 
mn  exteniive  connexion  and  influence  in  the  city ;  and  their 
•roceeding!<  were  discovered,  according  to  one  account, 
by  a  servant  of  Tomkynft.  who,  while  Inrking  behind  the 
haninn;^,  overheard  a  conference  between  his  master  and 
Wailcr;  according  to  another  vetaion  of  the  ttory,  by  a 
natar  of  Waller,  who  w«*  married  to  a  Mr.  Price, '  a  great 
parBantntariMi,'  umI  her  chaplain,  Goode,  who  atole  some 
4tf  his  p*|MR.  The  commiMon  of  array  (rranted  to  Crispe 
was  found  in  the  possoHsion  of  TomkvnH ;  but  this  is  ex- 
plained as  liaviiii,'  happened  througli  an  accident,  and 
Waiier  always  denied  that  he  knew  anything  ot  ("rispe's 
scheme.  In  other  respect*  his  confemions  were  ample 
enough.  'Waller,"  say*  Clarendon,  'was  so  confounned 
with  fear,  that  he  conl'eaed  whatever  he  had  heard,  laid. 
thought,  or  seen ;  all  tint  he  knew  of  hinwelf,  and  all  that 
he  suspected  of  others,  without  concealing  any  person,  of 
what  degree  or  quality  soever,  or  any  diBCourse  which  he 
had  ever  upon  any  occasion  entertained  with  them.' 
Various  ladu  H  of  rank,  to  whose  intimacy  he  had  been  ad- 
miU  1(1,  were  implicated  by  his  lavish  revelations.  In  the 
end  Tomkyn.s  and  another  person  named  Challoner,  who 
was  charged  with  having  had  a  commission  to  raise  money 
for  tha  kUMb  were  haond  at  their  own  doom:  Tomkyns  in 
HUhorn;  Challoner  m  OomMll.  Alennder  Hampden, 
mother  relation  of  W^IIit's,  was  kept  in  pri.<ion  till  he 
died;  and  some  others  had  their  esitwes  confiscated,  and 
were  loni,'  detained  in  confinement.  Others  made  their 
escape  to  the  king  at  Oxford.  As  for  Waller,  undoubtedly 
the  prime  contriver  of  the  design,  whatever  it  amounted 
to,  his  lit'e  was  saved,  but  the  fut»  connected  with  his  de- 
liverance are  variously  loloted.  In  the  life  prelixed  to 
hia  Works  it  is  expreishr  asserted  that  he  wis  anaigned  at 
Onildhall  along  with  Tomkyns  and  the  rest,  ami  con- 
demned to  d*a'h  I.onl  Clarendon,  on  the  contrary,  slates 
that  '  W  ailer.  tlunisrh  confessedly  the  most  puiliy,  with 
incredible  dissimiila' ion  attected  such  a  remorse  of  con- 
■■cience,  that  his  trial  was  put  off,  out  of  Christian  com- 
WMWm,  till  he  might  reOOfOr  undtntandini;.'  After 
he  UDMNd  to  ho  in  a  mom  ooomewd  state,  he  was 
hroughtto  the  bar  of  the  Honae  of  Ooamons,  on  ttw  4th 
of  Joly,  and  there  delivered  a  speech,  which  is  printed 
in  his  Works,  and  which  certainly  indicates  nothing 
like  insanity,  but  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  for 
servility  and  baseness  of  spint.  He  t)egi?ed  that  be 
might  not  be  exposed  to  a  tnal  by  a  council  of  war,  and 
Clarendon  srys  that  he  prevailed  in  that  request,  and 
thereby  saved  his  '  dear-bought  Jife ;'  but,  acoordmc  to 
Whitolocke.  he  was  aotuallv  made  over  to  the  tiihmHir  he 
ao  nradi  dreaded,  and,  beinf  tiled  and  condemned,  was 
reprieved  by  Essex.  He  lay  in  prison  a  year,  and  was  then 
set  at  liberty  on  an  understanding  that  he  should  leave  the 
country.  Of  his  property,  all  that  was  exacted  from  him  was 
a  fine  of  lO.UUO/. ;  but  it  is  affirmed  by  his  first  bioigrapher, 
that  he  expended  three  times  that  sum  besides  in  bribes. 
Altogether,  we  arc  informed,  he  was  obhged  to  sell  estates 
to  the  Talue  of  1000/.  per  annum  on  this  ooeadon. 

*  Yet,'  remarks  tiw  writer  of  his  Lifb  in  the  *  Biographia 
Britannica.'  'his  unparalleled  wit  and  dexterity  in  saving 
his  life  will  he  the  admiration  of  all  age.«.' 

On  his  relea.se.  Waller  retired  to  France,  and  took  up  his 
residence  first  at  Rohan,  afterwards  in  Paris,  where,  we  are 
told,  he  hved  in  great  splendour.  We  are  led  to  suppose 
ihathowaaaHowed  to  draw  the  rental  of  so  much  of  his 
lanitaitaleanhehadnotbceaoblixedtoseU;  butacoord- 
iBK  to  the  *Bh»iapMa  Mtanniea,'^*the  chief  support  of 
tiuinagnificentwajof  UA  was  derived  iVom  his  wife's 
Jewels,  which  he  had  taken  away  with  him;'  and  then  we 
sire  told  that,  after  ten  years  thus  spent,  he  found  himself 
reduced  to  what  he  called  the  Rump  jewel.  It  was  during 
his  exile  that,  in  164.5  (not  1040,  a*  misprinted  in  the  'Bio- 
graphia Britannica'),  he  published  inSvo.the  first  collection 
of  his  poetry,  under  the  title  of  '  Poems,  &o.,  written  by 
Mr.  Edmund  Waller,  of  Beekonsllakl.  Bsq„  kMf  a  member 
of  the  Honourable  House  of  Commons.'  At  fast,  appa- 
rently about  1G53,  throuph  the  interest  of  Colonel  Scrope, 
who  was  married  to  one  of  his  sisters,  he  obtained  Crom* 


well's  permission  to  return  to  England :  and  came  ovpf 
and  established  himself  at  Hail  Burr.  (Johnson  calls  it 
Hall-bam),  a  house  he  had  built  near  Beaconsfield. 
Althouah  hia  mother,  who  lived  at  Beaconsfleld,  Mi 
often,  itis  said,  entertained  thePtotsotor  in  her  houM^OM* 
tinued  a  professed  royaUiti  Wallor  won  indnukted  Um- 
self  into  great  familiarity  and  Ikvour  with  Croni«cll«  tO 
whom  in  1654  he  addressed  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and 
successfbl  of  his  poetical  performances,  under  the  title  of 
'  A  Panegyric  to  my  Ix)rd  Protector,  of  the  present  great- 
ness and  joint  interest  of  his  HiE:hneas  and  this  Nation.' 
In  a  similar  strain  he  afterwards  took  occasion,  in  cele- 
brating Blake's  TictOfy  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  in  Septem- 
ber, ISBOk  to  reoonnoDd  to  Cromwell  the  aanmption  of  the 
name,  n  well  as  the  power  of  a  king.  The  next  of  his 
ems  is  still  in  the  same  vein.  'On  the  Death  of  the 
rd  Protector ;'  but  this  is  immediRtely  followed  in  the 
collection  by  one  'To  the  Kiiiir.  upon  ti'is  Majesty's  happr 
Return,'  which,  if  not  as  animated  asluspoem  to  Oi  omwell, 
is  at  least  as  adulatory.  The  Restoration  however  restored 
Waller  to  his  former  postttoo  more  OOBpletely  than  his 
recal  bv  Cromwell  had  dOM.  Ha  now  bcoame  onee  mora 
a  firat  figure  both  al  eourt  and  in  tha  rtate.  It  does  not 
appear  that  he  set  in  what  is  called  the  Convention  Parlia- 
ment, which  brought  the  king  back  ;  but  to  the  next,  or 
("harles's  I^ng  Parliament,  which  met  in  March,  and 
continued  in  existence  till  1079,  he  was  returned  for 
Hastings;  in  the  next,  which  met  in  March,  IGTb,  he 
sat  for  Chipping-Wyoombe  ;  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  member  either  of  Charies's  fourth  paruament,  whion 
met  in  Oetohar.  IflSOi,  or  of  Ms  fifth  andlait,  wMdi  met  hi 
March,  IQBl ;  but  to  the  first  and  only  parliament  of  .Tames 
II.,  which  met  on  his  accession  in  ftiay,  1()83.  the  octoge- 
narian poet  was  returned  as  one  of  the  nieml>en  forSaltash  ; 
and,  a,s  appears  from  the  '  Parliamentary  History,'  he  con- 
tinued, old  as  he  w  a.s,  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  debates, 
tiuniet,  in  his  '  History  of  his  Own  Time',  says,  ander  tha 
year  1675,  *  Waller  was  the  delight  of  the  BoQie  ;,«idetmi 
at  eighty  he  said  tha  liTeliest  things  of  anv  among  them : 
he  was  onlv  conoemed  to  say  that  which  snonld  make  him 
be  ripplauiled.  But  he  never  laid  the  business  of  the  HOHSa 
to  heart,  being  a  vain  and  empty  thous^h  a  witty  roan.' 

In  l(i(i:'>  Waller  asked  and  obtained  from  King  Charles 
the  Provostship  of  Eton  College;  but  Clarendon  refused  to 
put  the  seal  to  the  grant,  on  the  ground  that  the  oOaa 
could  be  held  only  by  a  clemrmia.  This  inaideat  is  soj^ 
posed  to  have  instigated  the  vindiethre  poet  to  take  a  keen 
part  in  the  proceccUngs  of  Buckin^am  and  his  faction, 
which  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  chancellor. 
After  Clarendon's  banishment,  the  provostship  R[;ain  became 
vacant,  and  Waller  asked  it  ainiin  of  the  kinij ;  upon  which 
his  majesty  referred  the  petition  to  the  council,  before 
whom  the  question  was  argued  by  counsel  for  three  days^ 
and  was  tinallv  determined  as  before. 

One  of  Wallei'a  latest  poetical  peifinrntncea  ifaa  copv 
of  venes  entitled  *  A  Presage  of  the  Ruhi  of  the  Tnrkhih 
Empire,' which  he  presented  to  .Tames  II.  on  his  birthday 
(in  what  year  is  not  stated  '.  He  was  treated  by  .Tames 
uitli  kmdni->s  and  familiarity  :  hut  does  not  appear  to  Imve 
shown  any  di-sposition  to  go  along  with  him  in  his  illegal 
courses.  He  did  not  live  to  witness  the  Revolution  ;  he 
died  at  Beaconsfield,  on  the  21  st  of  October,  1687.  It  is 
noted  that  his  heir  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

Of  the  children  he  had  by  his  second  wile,  the  eldest 
son,  Benjamin,  we  ape  told  in  the  •  Biographia  Britannica,' 
was  'so  far  frnm  inheriting  his  father's  wit,  that  he  had  not 
a  common  portion,  and  therefore  was  sent  to  New  Jersey 
in  America.'  He  lel\  his  estate  to  his  second  son,  Edmund, 
who  repeatedly  represented  Amersham  in  parliuienL 
attaching  himself  in  tha  House  to  the  neutral  partjr  eaUed 
the  Flying  8q;uadron,  was  esteemed  hi  his  oonnty  *a  Teiy 
honest  gentleman  and  a  man  of  good  sense,'  was  not  *  with- 
out a  taste  in  poetr>','  and  ended  byberominc^  a  Quaker  in 
his  latter  days.  Hfs  third  son,  William,  wjis  a  merchant 
in  London;  the  fourth.  Dr.  Stephen  Waller,  became  an 
eminent  civilian ;  of  the  fidh  nothing  is  known.  Of  the 
daughters,  the  eldest,  Margaret,  born  at  Rohan,  was  her 
father's  favourite,  and  used  to  act  as  his  amanuensis,  M^or 
became  the  wife  of  the  Rer.  Dr.  Birch.  The  third  married 
—  Hervey.  of  Suffolk,  Esq.  j  the  fourth, —  lipping,  of  Ox- 
fordshire, E-sq.  Slhta  wis  living  unmarried  in  1711.  Do- 
rothy, a  dwarf,  was  sent  away,  not,  like  her  brother,  to  New 
Jersey,  but  only  to  the  north  of  England.  Of  the  acrenth 
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Bothins^ »  recorded :  nor  of  the  eighth  any  thing  more  thaji 
her  name,  Octavia.  piven  to  her  from  her  place  in  the  list. 

The  merits  of  Waller  as  a  poet  have  been  elaborately 
discussed  by  Johnson.  He  will  sturcely  be  now  admitted 
to  have  been  even  in  his  own  day  what  ne  is  called  by  the 
writer  of  his  life  in  the  'Biograprua  Britannica,'  '  the  most 
celebrated  lyric  poet  that  Eoghuid  has  ever  produced ;' 
unlew  perhaps  we  are  to  eonaiaer  a  Ijrric  poet  aa  meaning 
a  poet  who  nas  written  nothiiw  but  Ijnrioa,  and  then  the 
title  would  not  be  appHcable  to  Waller.  Re  wai  certainty, 
in  so  far  as  respects  diction  and  versification,  the  nio^l 
correct  poetical  writer  lhat  we  liad  before  Pope  ;  ;uid  it 
cannot  be  questioned  Uutt  his  example  had  l  onsiderable 
effect  in  regulating  the  form  and  retining  the  manner  of 
our  poetry,  although  it  may  also  haYO  helped  somewhat  to 
tame  its  qarit  Yet,  although  there  it  not  much  glow  of 
ima^natioii  in  Walkr,  there  ia  often  a  great  deal  raore 
than  mere  prettiDOB OT even  elegance;  hi«  more  serious 
ijRies  have  frequently  much  dignity  and  elevation  of 
thought,  as  well  as  of  expression.  And  generally  his  lan- 
guage has  the  high  merit  of  being  a  most  lucid  mirror  and 
exponent  of  his  meaning,  giving  out  with  perfect  distinct- 
neaa  at  lea^tt  tlie  hneaand  loniuu  features  of  the  idea,  how- 
ever deficient  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  reflecting  coloured 
Kght,  or  rather,  faowerer  little  of  that  there  may  be  liar  it  to 
reflect. 

WALLI'CHIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Wallich,  guperintendant  of  liie  East  India  Company  s 
Botanical  Garden  at  Calcutta.  Thi-»  genus  belongs  to  the 
the  natural  order  Ihittneriacea*.  and  has  the  tbllowing 
duuracters: — Inwolucel  3-4  leaved,  distant  from  the  flower, 
ami  iniall.  The  calyx  4-pwted,  with  oblong  linear  lobes. 
Theflower^bnd oblonr.  Thepetals 4,  apreeiding, reflexed, 
with  thick  villous  claws.  The  stamens  monadelphous, 
about  20 ;  outer  ones  shortest.  The  ovarj'  ovate,  8.<relled, 
with  single  style  and  8  stigmas.  The  truit  capsular,  S- 
celled,  8-valved,  and  a  single  seed  in  each  cell.  The  only 
species  i-i  the  fV.  speclabilit,  which  is  a  beautiuii  tree  at- 
taunag  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul. 
It  may  be  grown  in  a  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  amd, 
wid  may  be  prraumted  by  cutting*. 

WALLINGFOIu>,  a  pailiamentary borough  on  the  right 
or  west  bank  of  the  Tliames,  in  Moreton  hundred,  in  the 
county  of  Berks,  49  miles  from  the  General  Post-Office, 
London,  by  coach-road  through  Brentford,  Colnbrook, 
Maidenhead,  Henley,  and  Nettlebed ;  or  about  53  by  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  which  peases  within  about  two 
mil—  of  ttic  town* 

Then  is  reason  to  think  that  Wallingfoid  exiited.ia  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  coins  having  been  dug  up  here,  and 
the  form  of  the  ramparts  (not  of  the  caatle,  which  is  of 
later  origin)  indicating  that  they  liad  been  traced  by  the 
Itomans.  The  first  historical  notice  of  Wallinglord  is  in 
A.D.  lOOC,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Danes.  The  name  of 
the  place  is  variously  spelled  in  antient  writers.  In 
*  Domesday'  it  is  called  VValingeford,  and  is  described  as 
a  borough  w  hich  Edward  the  Confessor  held,  with  276 
houses,  paying  gable-tax  to  the  crown :  the  tenants  were 

bound  to  rentier  personal  service  to  the  kiir_r. 

Tliere  was  a  castle  here  at  the  tmie  of  the  Conquest,  be- 
longing to  Wigod,  a  Saxon  noble,  who  invited  William  the 
Conqueror,  alter  the  battle  of  Hastings,  to  come  to  Walling- 
fbrd,  where  William  received  the  homage  of  Archbishop  Sti- 
nnd  and  the  principal  nobles  before  marching  to  London. 
About  a  year  after  (a.o.  10S7)  Robert  D'Oyley,  a  Norman 
baron,  who  had  married  Wigod's  only  danghter, built  a  strong 
castle  at  Wallingford,  but  whether  on  uie  rite  of  Wigod  .s 
castle  or  not  is  not  clear.  In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen  this 
castle  was  held  for  the  Empress  Maud  by  Brien  I-ilzcount, 
to  whom  it  then  belonged.  Stephen  besieged  it  without 
success  several  times,  and  here  the  Empress  found  refuge 
ailer  her  escape  from  Oxford.  In  1153,  Henry,  son  of 
Maud,  besiegea  a  fitrt  which  Stephen  had  erected  at  Crow- 
marrii,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames;  and  Stephen 
coming  to  its  relief,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the 
rival  parties,  which  irave  some  rest  to  the  long  disliacled 
kiniidom.  During  tlie  iii,])risonment  of  Richard  I.  Wal- 
lingfoi-d  Castle  was  occupied  by  his  brother  John,  but  was 
taken  firom  llim  by  ttie  King's  puty.  In  the  troubles  of 
John's  le^  one  or  two  meetings  of  the  king  and  barons 
were  held  at  Wallingford;  an* in  those  of  Henry  III. 
'a.o.  1284)  Prince  Edwira.  the  king's  son  (afterwards 
Sdmurd  I.),  Prince  Heniv  hie  nephew,  and  Richard,  King 


of  the  Romem,  his  brottier,  were  confined  for  a  tioM  te 

the  castle.  The  castle  was  twice  besieged  in  the  troublea 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  In  Leland  s  time  it  had  g^one 
a  good  deal  to  decay  :  both  he  and  Camden  describe  it  as 
having  a  double  wall,  and  Camden  speaks  of  the  '  citadel/ 
or  keep,  as  standing  on  a  high  mound.  In  the  civil  war 
of  Charles  I.  it  was  repaired  and  garrisoned  for  the  king, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  post  of  importance:  it  was  not 
beiieged  tillneer  the  ckee  of  Uie  war,  when  it  surrenderad 
to  Fair&x.  and  wee  aftwwards  demolished  so  effectually, 
that,  except  part  of  the  Vrall  toward  the  river,  scarcely  any 
jjart  of  the  building*  remains :  the  mound  on  which  the 
keep  stood  is  overgrown  willi  trees. 

Within  the  cri-.tlc  was  a  college,  consisting  of  a  dean  and 
prebi.  iidarK-s.    The  bi.ildiuKs  of  tliis  college,  COmpreheBliU 

ing  the  chapel,  and  the  dean  s,  poesla',  and  cbulHr  Utig^af^ 
were  purehased  by  the  dean  and  eeaons  of  Cliiist  Cnoieh 

College,  at  Oxford,  and  used  by  them  as  a  place  of  retreat 
'  in  times  of  sickness  and  visitation.'  The  clerks'  lodging 
and  the  priests*  lodging  still  remain,  and  are  occupied  as 
private  dwellings.  The  dean's  lodging  and  chapel  have 
been  demolished. 

There  was  a  Beiiedictine  prior}'  at  Wallingford,  founded 
in  the  reign  ui  W  illiam  the  Conqueror,  and  suppressed 
among  the  smaller  monasteries  ia  lSil5.  Theie  weaaaint 
in  the  town  in  the  reign  ofHemjr  lU. 

T!u  i^nrough  of  WaUingted  eomprahenda  the  (bar  ftal> 
lowing  parishes: — 

An*  In  fn-  Unln-"^  Pofm- 
aem.  hab.  hab.  BuiM.  ToUl.  Familu^.  laUoo. 
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Si 
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0  207 
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«M 
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0  M 

91 

Willincfai  l  t'atUi!  l>re-  1 
Ginet,  •sun  {Nuoebial  j  ■ 

3  0 

0  » 

6 

U 

476  20 

3  4<« 

643 

The  returns  are  from  the  census 

of  1831 : 

about 

one- 

seventh  of  the  population  was  agricultural,  and  only  ftour 
men  were  employed  in  maaoflictores.  The  population  of 
the  borough  in  1821  was  2093,  so  that  tlie  increase  in  ten 
years  was  470,  or  nearly  24  per  cent.,  a  considerable  rate 
of  increase  for  a  town  in  a  purely  agricultural  district. 
The  precinct  of  the  castle  is  incorrectly  given  in  the  census 
as  within  the  borough.  The  population  of  Crowmarsh 
Street,  wliich  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames,  in  the 
pinahes  of  Crowmarsh  and  Newnham  Murren  in  Oxford* 
wiie,  and  which  may  be  nunided  as  a  suburb  of  Walling* 
Ibrd,  was,  in  1831,  eboot  §M>  (occupying  sixty  houses) ; 
and  the  hamlet  of  Winterbrook,  which  is  in  the  parish  of 
Cholscy  in  Berkshire,  south  of  the  town,  and  which  may 
be  regarded  as  another  suburb,  was  abmil  1()()  [occupying 
nineteen  houses),  thus  raising  the  population  of  the  town 
and  suburbs  to  about  3000. 

The  town  stands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  area  in- 
cluded in  the  boonduice  of  the  borough,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tfaaae%  over  which  is  a  atone  bridge.  The 
bridge  was  erected  in  the  room  of  a  very  old  bridge  of 
nineteen  arches,  taken  down  in  1809,  and  connects  the  town 
with  Crowmarsh  Street.  Wallingford  consists  of  several 
streets,  and  has  a  remarkably  neat  and  respectable  appear* 
ance.  The  principal  streets  are  paved,  and  were  at  the 
time  of  the  Parliamentary  Boundary  CommissioneiB'  Re- 
port lifted  with  portable  gee,  supplied  Ihmi  London. 
SooM  of  the  hooses  are  of  superior  oharaetei.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  Wallingford  once  contained  luurteen  churches; 
ten  have  been  clearly  made  out,  if  not  eleven  :  at  present 
ther.-  aie  (hrec,  St.  Niary's,  St.  Lconanl's.  and  St.  Peter's. 
All-S.aiiiis  or  All-Hallows  was  pulled  down  in  IG43,  having 
been  disused  lor  half  a  century :  the  rectory  is  now  a  sine- 
cure. St.  Mary's  is  the  principal  church.'  St.  Leonard's 
was  rebuilt  in  great  degree  ^ter  the  siege  ia  VSt&,  ia 
which  it  had  surtained  great  iiyniy :  it  retains  some  por- 
tions of  Norman  ardiitecture.  St.  Peter's  was  also  nuned 
in  the  Mcge.  and  remained  in  ruins  more  than  a  centxiry : 
it  has  a  spire  of  very  suicular  lorm,  erected  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  the  author  of  the  'Com- 
mentaiies,'  when  the  church  was  restored  from  its  ruined 
condition.  Sir  W.  Blackstone  is  buried  in  the  church. 
Then  an  meeting-houses  Ibr  Independents,  Butiat^  Me- 
thodiats,  and  Qotttt*.  The  dbief  tndo  of  the  phee  ia  in 
corn,  flour,  malt,  and  coal ;  naltfaif  ia  not  an  exIenaiTClj 
cairicd  on  as  formerly. 
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Wallingford  is  a  borough  by  pre!>cription,  and  ha»  !»eiit 
Npntentatives  to  parliament  liince  the  time  of  Edward  I. ; 
tM^  ««f«  retained  bv  the  iDbabitanta  paying  aeot  and  lot. 
ThetRiniber  of  memoen  was  reduced  oy  mt  Refbrm  Act 

from  two  to  one.  Hie  boundaries  of  the  borough  were  en- 
larRt  d  by  the  Boundary  Act,  by  the  addition  of  the  pahshea 
of  ilngh'lwell,  Sotweii,  Nortti  Moreton,  South  Moreton, 
Bensington,  Crowmarsh,  and  N»wnham  Miu-rcn ;  the 
liberty  of  (  lapcot.  and  the  extra-parochial  precinct  of  the 
Outiu ;  and  part  of  the  pariahea  of  Cholaey,  Aston-Tirrel, 
■ad  Arton-Upthorpe.  By  these  additions  the  Bomber  of 
lioaM  and  the  populatioo  of  the  borough  wm  neatly 
doobkd.  Tin  iraaibcr  of  voten  ial8864l  wa54;  in 
IflSMO.  368.  By  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  borough 
has  4  aldermen  and  12  councillora.  but  no  commiBsion  of 
the  peace,  except  on  petition  and  grant.  Tlie  municipal 
boundary  was  not  altered  by  that  act ;  t)ut  a  more  extended 
boundary,  comprehending  the  Castle  jin  cmc  t,  Crowmarsh 
Street,  and  Winterbrook,  has  been  recommended  by  the 
Municipal  Boundary  Commia»ioners. 

Tbe  Jivinc  of  fit*  LeoDOid  ia  a  rectory,  onited  with  the 
rectory  of  K.  Mary  and  the  ehapelry  of  Sotwell,  of  the 
joint  clear  yearly  value  of  290/.,  in  the  gill  of  the  lord 
chancellor;  Uiat  of  St.  Peter  ia  a  rectory,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  RX)/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  All  are  in  the 
rural  deanery  of  Wallingford,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Berks,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Oxford. 

There  were  in  the  borotigh,  in  1833,  thirteen  day-schools 
( including  boarding-echoob),  with  123  boys,  83  Kirls,  and 
IQS  ohiUbon  of  mx  not  stated ;  giving  361  children,  or 
idmut  one  in  seven  of  the  population,  under  daily  instruc- 
tion. There  were  three  Sunday-schools,  with  150  boys  and 
190  girls.  ( Lvsons's  Magna  Britannia ;  Beauttet  of  Eng- 
lamdand  IVaUs ;  ParliamuUanf  Papen.) 

WALLIS.  [Valais.] 

WALL18,  JOHN,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John 
Wallu,  ineumbcnt  of  AahloMl  in  Kent,  when  he  was  botfk 
Wofomberga.  16161.  The  Hfc  of  this  enrineot  Bulhenia- 

ticMn  is  very  fully  given  in  tlie  '  Biographia  Britannica,' 
whieh  is  our  sole  authority  for  the  facts  now  to  be  stated 
respecting  him. 

The  father  of  Wallis  died  when  he  was  six  years  old, 
leavins;  five  children  to  the  care  of  his  widow.  As  he 
died  wealthy,  his  eldest  son  was  brought  up  with  great 
care  and  intended  for  a  learned  frofassion.  In  that  day 
mathematiral  studies  wero  nroly  wepacatoiy  tothe  higher 
kind  of  pmeuits;  in  the  case  or  Wallis,  even  common 
srithlBOtie  seem.f  to  have  been  neglected.  He  was  fifteen 
years  old  when  his  cunasit y  was  excited  by  seeing  a  book 
i  f  arithmetic  in  the  hand*  of  (us  _\umiu'i  r  brother,  who  was 

treparing  for  trade.  On  his  showing  some  curiosity  to 
now  what  it  meant,  liis  brother  went  through  the  rules 
with  him,  and  in  a  fortnight  he  had  mastered  the  whole. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  which  was  rather  late  at  that  time, 
he  was  OQteved  at  Emmanuel  College  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  soon  obtained  reputation.  Among  his  other  studies, 
anatomy  found  a  place ;  and  he  is  Kaid  to  have  been  the  first 
student  who  maintained,  in  a  public  disputation,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  which  had  been  ])ro- 
mulgated  by  Harvey  fotir  or  five  years  ttefore.  There 
were  no  uwflieBWltiCM  studies  at  that  time  in  Cambridge, 
and  none  to  five  oven  so  nmoh  as  adTiee  what  books  to 
read:  the  b«t  matheflMlieians  were  in  London,  and  the 
science  was  esteemed  no  better  than  mechanical.  This 
account  is  confirmed  by  his  contemporary  Horrocks,  who 
was  also  of  Emmanuel,  and  whose  works  Wallis  alterwanls 
edited.  After  taking  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  the 
county  of  Kent  not  being  vacant  in  his  ow  n  college,  he 
was  chosen  fellow  of  Queen's,  and  took  orders,  in  1640. 
He  was  then  chaplain  in  one  and  another  private  family, 
readiog  partly  in  London,  till  the  bnakiBg  oat  of  the  am 
war,  in  whien  he  took  ttie  ride  of  the  Pbitiament.  He 
nade  himself  useful  to  his  party  by  deciphering  intercepted 
letters,  an  art  hi  wlneli  lie  was  eminent.  Vieta,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  dec  ijihi  reti,  and  Haptista  J'orta  had  written  some- 
thing on  the  subject,  but  only  with  reference  to  simple 
etphera.  In  1643,  the  sequestered  living  of  St.  Gabnel, 
Fenchurch  Street,  was  given  to  him ;  and  in  the  same 
Year  he  published  '  Tnrth  Tried,  or  Animadvenions  on  the 
lad  BcookelilkaBtisa  oii*tbe  Nature  of  Thath.'  In  this 

Sr  also  he  came  Into  a  handsome  fortune  by  tte  death  of 
mother,    hi  IG^H  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  secre- 
tvies  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster.   He  has 
F.  a,  No.  16R6. 


given  a  succinct  account  of  the  proceedings  of  this  body. 
(See  the  Biograpfna  liritamika.)  In  this  year  also  he 
married.  In  1046  he  twae  among  the  first  who  joined 
those  meetings  WMdl  aflerwards  gave  rise  to  the  Royal 

Society :  but  we  do  not  hear  of  any  particular  attention 
to  mathematics  on  his  part  till  1647,  when  he  met  with 
Oughtred  s  '  Clavi.s,'  at  whieh  time  he  says  he  was  a  very 
voting  algebraist,  beine  then  more  than  thirty  years  old. 
he  and  .lames  Bernoulli  are  alike  in  this,  and  differ  iVoaf 
most  other*  of  the  sirne  celebrity,  tiiat  they  shewed  no 
strong  tendency  to  matheniatical  pursuits  at  a  very  carl^ 
age.  When  the  Independents  began  to  prevail,  WaUia 
jomed  with  ofbers  of  the  clergy  in  opposing  them ;  and  in 
1648  subscribed  a  remonstrance  against  the  execution  of 
(Hiarles  I.  He  was  then  rector  of. St.  Martin'sChureh  in  Iron- 
monger Lane,  but  in  1G49  he  was  appointed  Savilian  pro- 
fessor of  geometry  at  Oxford  by  the  Harliamentary  visitors, 
his  predecessor,  I)r.  Turner,  having  been  elected.  He  now 
removed  to  Oxford,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to 
mathematics.  In  lU.'jU  appeared  his  Animadversions  oil 
the  celebiated  Bichaid  Mucter^  *  Aphonsm  of  Josttfioa* 
tion  and  the  Corenant,*  a  modeiate  piece  of  theologiod 
controversy,  undertaken,  Wood  supposes,  at  the  desire  Of 
Baxter  hiiiifcelf.  At  the  I'nd  of  1(J.V)  he  first  met  with  the 
method  of  indivisibles  in  the  writings  of  Torricelli,  and 
from  this  time  the  researches  l)egin,  of  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently have  to  speak.  In  165:3  he  published,  in  Latin,  an 
£ngluh  grammar  for  the  use  of  foreigners,  with  a  treatise 
on  the  lonnation  of  articulate  sounds  prefixed.  In  the 
same  year  he  deposited  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  collec- 
tion of  deciphered  letten,  whieh  afterwards  caused  some 
controversy.  In  1654  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  in  the  following  year  he  published  his  '  Arith 
metiea  Infinitoruni,'  with  a  treatise  on  Conic  Sections  pre- 
fixed. In  1655  he  began  his  controversy  with  Hoboes, 
who,  in  his  *  Elementonim  Philosophiai  Sectio  Prima,'  had 
giwn  a  quadrature  of  the  ciide.  Wallis  amweied  this  ia 
atiact  wrotted  *  BlenehoeGeoiBetri»Hobbiaa«.*  n>bl»ea 
replied  in  '  Six  Lessons  to  the  Professes  of  Mitbematics  at 
Oxford :'  on  which  Wallis  published  •  Due  Correction  for 
Mr.  Hobbes,  or  School  Discipline  for  not  saying  his  Le&son 
right,' Oxford,  1G56.  Hobbes  defended  himself  in  i'n^Mac, 
or  'The  Marks  of  the  absurd  Geonietrj,  i>^e.  of  Dr.  Wallis," 
London,  1657.  Wallia  answered  in  *  Hobbiani  I^incli  Dis- 
punctio,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hobbes's  Xnv^Ci*  Oxford,  1GS7. 
The  controveny  waa  renewed  by  Mr.  Hobbes  in  1661,  in 
*  Enminatio  etfrnendatio  Kathematicorani  hodiemoniio,* 
to  which  Wallis  replietl  in  *  Hobbius  Heautontimoreu- 
nienos."  Oxford,  U^IkS.  W.'illis,  ius  maybe  supposed,  had 
the  nc'ht  un  his  side  :  and  wc  are  disposed  to  regret 
that  he  did  not  allow  his  part  of  the  controversy  to  appear 
in  the  collection  of  his  works,  though  we  cannot  but  respect 
the  motive,  namely,  the  desire  not  to  attack  an  opponent 
after  his  deaU).  In  16S6  he  published  his  treatiaa  on  the 
angle  of  contact,  and  adefimeo  of  itin  I68B1. 

In  1667  Wallis  publisbed  Ins  *Matheris  Uidv«naHs,*and 
in  1658  appeared,  under  the  title  of  '  Commercium  Fpts- 
tolicum,'  a  correspondeiicx-  aiism::  out  of  a  problem  pro- 
posed to  hull  by  Femiat :  also  a  sermon,'  Mens  sobria 
serio  cominendata,'  and  a  commentary  on  the  Epistle  to 
lltus.  In  lt>-'»:  the  questions  of  Pascal  on  the  cvcloid 
appeared,  which  were  answered  bv  Wallia,  and  lea  to  a 
controveiqr*  About  this  time  Walli^  who  with  others 
desired  tM  restoration  of  the  Uagly  power,  employed 
his  Bit  of  deciphering  on  the  side  of  the  Royalists ;  so 
that  at  the  Restoration  he  was  received  with  favour  by 
Charles  II.,  confirmed  in  his  professorship  and  in  tlu:  place 
of  keeper  of  the  archives  at  ()xford,  and  was  made  one  ol 
the  royal  chaplains.  In  1661  he  was  one  of  the  clergy 
anptrinled  to  review  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  waa 
fli  oouiae  oiM  of  the  fliat  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  from  thb  to  his  death  his  life  u  Uttla  mm  thaa  tha 
list  of  his  works.  His  tract  on  the  Cuno-coneus,  or  circu> 
lar  wedge,  was  published  in  1663;  his  tract '  De  IVopor- 
tionibus,'  and  his  treatise  on  the  laws  of  collision,  in  the 
same  year ;  his  new  hypothesis  on  the  tides, 'De/tstu  Maris," 
in  1668;  and  the  treatise  on  mechanics  at  different  times, 
in  1669,  1670,  and  1671.  In  1673  he  edited  the  works  of 
Horrocks;  the  Arenarius  and  quadrature  of  Archimedes 
•speared  in  1676 ;  hia  edition  of  Ptolemy  's  HamoniGa  (to 
wmdh  other  antlent  murietans  were  afterwards  added)  ia 
16«0.  His  algebra  appeared  in  English  in  1685,  and  was 
translated  into  Latin  with  additions  in  the  collection  ol 
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fcWOriu :  in  the  aunc  year  aiso,  hLs  treatise  on  An^rular  I 
lions  and  on  the  Ciino-cuneus.  In  1685  he  wrote  thi  o- 
lo^cal  pieces  on  Melchisedec,  Job,  and  the  titles  vl  \\w 
P&alms.  lu  1687  appeared  his  celebrated  work  on  hizic. 
In  l(i88  he  edited  Ari»tarchua  and  (ragments  ol'  Pappus. 
In  1691  he  published  his  pieces  on  the  Trinity,  and  on  the 
baptism  of  infuitft;  and,  m  1682»  faia  defence  of  the  Quia- 
tian  aabbath  agaiiut  the  Sabbatariana,  or  obeerren  of 
Saturday.  The  collection  of  hiii  woiks  i)y  the  tnirators  of 
the  Univeniity  presis  bepan  to  be  made  in  IGUi;  llie  three 
volumes*  bear  the  disorvit  rtd  d«tes  ol  169,"),  KKiand  1690. 
In  1092  he  was  consulted  upon  the  adoption  of  tlie  Gregorian 
calendar,  or  new  style,  against  which  he  g^ve  a  strong 
MiniOD.  and  Uie  design  was  abandoned.  In  1666>  vhen 
tte  two  fint  'voluines  of  his  vrorka  appeared,  he  waa  the 
wnote  oocaaion  of  beginning  the  controvert  between  the 
followers  of  Newton  and  Leibnits.  Some  remarks  were 
made  on  his  assertions  a.s  to  the  orii^n  of  the  differentia! 
calculus  in  the  Lcipsic  Acts,  which  produced  a  correspond- 
ence, and  this  correspondence  was  publiidted  in  the  third 
volume.   He  died  October  28,  1703.  in  his  88th  year. 

Tha  oiharacter  of  Wallis  as  amaa  was  attacked  upon  one 
DCBinion  onljr,  in  which  it  wis  aiMrtcd  that  he  had  de- 
ciphered^ king's  letters  after  the  battle  ofNaaeby,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  royal  cause  and  its  followers. 
It  was  also  said  that  the  collection  of  deciphered  letters 
which  he  gave  to  the  Univt  iMiy  had  some  of  its  contents 
withdrawn  bv  him  when  the  Restoration  Vitus  approaching. 
Wallis  himself  denied  that  he  had  decipheredt  the  king's 
letters  on  that  occasion,  though  had  he  done  so,  it  would, 
granting  his  adharence  to  the  pariiament  to  baiuaUftaUe. 
nave  been  no  more  than  his  duty.  A  aott  of  repognanee 
exists  to  a  decipherer,  though  common  sense  tells  us  that , 
those  who  intercept  and  open  an  enemy's  letter  which, 
being  written  in  common  lan>:^iagc,  is  in  some  sort  con- 
fided to  those  into  whose  hands  it  mHv  fiill,  are  niucli  more 
obnoxious  to  any  charge  than  the  decipherer  of  a  letter 
which,  being  written  in  cipher,  more  resembles  a  defiance. 

All  that  can  be  said  aoaioat  WaUis,if  it  amounts  toaajr- 
tiiing ,  is  just  this,  that  when  he  derired  the  downftll  of  the 
Icingiy  power,  he  used  his  talents  against  the  king,  and  then, 
when,  at  another  time  and  under  very  different  circum- 
stances, he  wanted  the  restoration,  he  used  his  talents  for  it. 
And  asto  the  charge  of  withdrawing  the  letters  from  the  Bod- 
leian, it  ought  to  have  been  added,  that  when  he  presented 
them,  it  was  with  a  written  reservation  to  add  or  withdraw. 
Tlie  best  teatimonj  to  the  general  ehaiacter  of  Wallis  is  as 
follows : — ^He  was  exceedingly  obnoxious  to  the  hig^  church 
party  at  Oxford,  both  from  his  low  church  principles  and 
from  his  having;  been  forced  Upon  the  University  by  ex- 
ternal and  democratic  power.  But  all  that  his  cuntemjio- 
rary  Wood,  wtio  will  not  admit  him  into  the  'Athena> 
Oxonienaes'  as  aa  Oxford  writer,  can  say  or  hint,  against 
hiin,  auMMnita  to  as  much  as  we  have  mentioned.  And 
y«t  there  waa  nowaot  of  disposition  to  dinaiagaaPreabr- 
terian  in  Wood,  aa  witness  the  following  Hbeial  sentfment : 
•The  senior  proctor,  according  to  his  usual  perfidy  ■'which 
he  frequently  used  in  his  office, /or  he  wot  born  and  bred 
a  Presbyteriam)t  ^  ptonoanoc,*  te.  te.  (JIA.  Qaofi., 
ii.  1045). 

Wallis,  in  his  literary  character,  is  to  bo  considered  as 
a  theoloeian,  ascholar.  and  a  mathaniatician.  As  a  divine, 
ha  woola  pobaMy  not  have  bean  remembered,  bat  Ibr  his 
eminence  m  the  other  cbaimcters.  His  dtaeourses  on  tibe 
Trinity  are  still  quoted  in  the  histories  of  opinions  on  that 
subject.  At  the  time  of  South  and  Sherlock,  much  was 
written  on  the  Athanasian  t'reed  which  \va.s  meant  to  be  of 
an  expliiiiatorv'  characlcr:  those  who  read  South  and  Sher- 
lock on  the  trinity,  may  also  read  Wallis,  who  will  be 
found  inferior  to  neither ;  but  many  have  considered  him 
scarcely  orthodox.  If  the  ahanMter  of  Wallis  has  been  ele- 
valed  aa  a  dirine  bv  Ma  eelebijty  as  a  |Ailosopher,  his 
services  as  a  scholar  nave  for  the  same  reason  been,  if  not 
underrated,  at  least  thrown  into  shade.  He  was  the  first 
editor  of  Ptolemy's  Harmonics,  of  the  commentary  on  it  by 
Porphyrins,  and  of  the  later  work  of  Briennius  ;  as  also  of 

•  beh  rolunie  ought  In  h»»*  •  portrait,  (how  of  th«  two  flnl        •  ikutl- 
o»r,  m  lifMil  'w»nj,  mil  imwkfiif';  that  uf  ihr  luat  with  a  flcmin;  wit;,  and  the 
lonk  ijf  II  ./].  11,1.     111.;  (yah  thi-  riiriiiin;r-,|  au.l  O-.t.  hi^:li-rhuich  i>i>rtniU 
the  <x*t  ul  arou  *pi"i»l<'«i.    The  flnt  toIub)*  has  a  doable  lillo-paice.  one  lot 
Uie  whole  «i{ie»j. 

t  tt  hu  bMD  (utffctad  ttml,  a,  CHutM**  jutrtHe  okMaet  «M  IskaB  mt 
Nwbv,  Iq  all  prolKii.il ity  the  Wfv  of  the  cipher  w»i  lakeB  with  the  leMen. 
But  HI  n  il  lUy  11  «ii  .11  Ik-  I'^iiml  n  tiialustmi  whrllirr  Ihr  lettrr,  -viliich 
Waliu  dMflMieii  wen  Uhm  of  Charin,  or  of  hii  (CMiaU  and  ninbten. 


Aristarchus  of  Samos.  His  editions  oont^n  collateral  in* 

formation  of  the  must  valuable  character,  tending  to  thrt:>w 
lipht  ujwn  his  author,  and  exhibit  an  immense  quantity  ol 

liibuur. 

As  a  mathematician  Wallis  is  the  most  immcdist«  pre- 
decessor of  Newton,  both  in  the  time  at  which  he  lived 
and  the  auljjacta  on  wbieh  he  worked.  Thoso  vdio  ineJiaa 
to  the  opinion  that  sdentifie  disooveriM  are  not  the  woik 

of  the  man,  but  of  the  man  and  the  hour,  that  is,  who  re- 
gard each  particular  eonquesl  us  the  necessary'  conse- 
quence of  the  actual  state  of  thinjri,  and  ascertain  to  i-ome 
from  one  quarter  or  another  wlien  the  time  arrives,  will 
probably  sav  that  if  Wallis  liad  not  lived,  Newton  would 
but  have  filled  his  place,  as  far  as  the  pure  m^thematica  are 
concerned.  By  iar  the  most  important  of  his  wiitinga  ia 
the  '  Arithmetica  Infinitorum,'  a  aUght  account  of  whicb 
we  shall  preface  by  some  mention  of  the  others,  'rbe 
■  M;ithesis  Universalis*  was  intended  for  the  beginner,  and 
contains  copiou-s  discuHsioiis  on  funaamental  points  of  al- 
gebra, arithuK  t)c,  and  geometry,  mixed  with  critical  disser- 
tations. The  tract  against  Meibomius's  dialogue  on  the 
fifth  book  of  Euclid  is  wholly  controversial,  "nie  treatise 
on  the  cycloid  is  that  which  waa  sent  in  aaawar  to  Pascal's 
prize  questions,  revised.  Hie  woric  on  medtanies  ia  the 
largest  and  most  elaborate  which  had  then  appeared, 
though  now  principally  remarkable  liom  the  use  of  the 
principle  of  virtual  velocities.  The  voluminous  treatisc 
which  it  contains  on  the  centre  of  gravity,  Uiough  showing 
in  every  (lagehow  near  Wallis  approached  to  the  Differen- 
tial Calculus,  is  not  so  interesting,  even  in  that  particular, 
as  the  ArUkmttiea  In/initorum.  The  treatiae  on  algetna, 
which  first  appeared  m  English  in  1686,  was  reprinted  in 
Latin  (in  the  collected  edition)  in  1693,  with  additions.  It 
is  the  first  work  in  which  a  copious  history  of  tlie  subject 
w;ls  mixed  with  Us  theory-  The  defect  of  this  history  has 
been  adverted  to  in  Vieta,  p.  317;  but  when  this  is  passed 
ovctr.  It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  algebra  of  Wallis  is  full 
of  interest  even  at  tiw  present  time,  not  only  as  an  histori- 
cal worki,  but  aa  one  of  invention  and  onginaUty.  The 
tiwets  on  the  angle  of  contaet,  on  the  tides,  on  gravitation. 
Sec.,  are  now  completely  gone  by,  and  are  only  'us<>ful  a- 
showing  the  state  of  various  points  of  mathematics  and 
physics. 

The  Arithmetica  Injinitoruin  is  preceded  by  a  treatise 
on  Conic  Sections,  in  which  the  geometrical  and  algebrai- 
cal methods  are  both  exemplified.  At  the  commence- 
ment, though  it  is  not  inuncdiaitaly  connected  with  anyap- 
plication  to  these  curves,  he  opens  with  a  declaration  of 
nis  adherence  to  the  method  of  Cavamxri,  that  of  indi- 
visible.s,  hut  preferring  the  juster  notion  of  compounding 
an  area  out  of  an  infinite  number  of  infinitely  small  paral- 
leloRrams.  At  the  beginning  of  the  work  Wallis  arrives 
by  this  method  at  the  areas  of  various  simple  curves  and 
spirals.  Those  who  understand  how  either  the  method  of 
Cavalieri  ia  employed,  or  that  of  diflbrentiak,  without  the 
use  of  the  mgaidxed  meOiods,  will  easily  see  how  cSoae  an 
approach  is  made  to  the  inteirral  calculus,  from  one  in- 
stance:— In  the  latter  acienceyVt/x,  beginning  at  «  = 
is  ^ :  the  corresponding  theorem  of  WalKs  is  that  the 
limit  of  P-f^-f-.-  .-f /j'  divided  by  «»  is  tlie  fraction  J. 
He  then  proceeds  step  by  step  until  he  is  able  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  or  part  of  the  area  of  any  curve  whose 
equation  is  y  =  (a'i.T")",  n  being  integer:  havinc;  previ- 
ously found  the  area  of  any  curve  contained  under  y  =ax", 
n  beiog  positive  or  muative,  whole  or  fractional.  And  it 
is  here  to  be  reaurind  that,  tiioogh  he  doea  notabsohit^ 

exhibit  such  symbols  as  x  ~*,  a^,  he  makes  use  of  ffcactioiial 
and  negative  indices  applying  the  fractions  and  negative 
quantitta%  though  not  expUcitly  writing  them  in  titee 
modem  manner.  This  step  was  a  most  inporfmnt  one,  as 
it  put  under  his  eontrol,  m  effect,  all  that  the  integral 
calculus  can  do  in  the  case  of  monomial  terms  and  tlieir 
combinations.  Walhs  u;us  eminently  distinguished  by  thii 
lower  of  compftrison  and  generalization,  and  he  hat!  a 
arge  portion  of  the  faith  in  the  results  of  alpelua  which 
lias  led  to  its  complete  modem  establishment,  in  which 
hardly  any  of  that  sort  of  faith  is  wanted.  Ajod  those  who 
would  smile  at  hia  idea  of  negative  quantities  which  are 
greater  than  in/tnity,  should  remember  what  results  pa- 
tience and  inquiry  have  produced  out  of  the  equally 
absurd  notion  of  those  same  quantities  being  /,'«.t  than 
nothing.  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  the  former  phrase* 
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ologjr  will  not  yet  take  ita  place,  under  detinitions,  by  the 
lide  of  the  latter. 

Hus  talent  of  geneisUwtioo,  in  wluch  YitiSm  «m  su- 
perior tc  any  preceding  imtheniatidui,  enabled  hhn  to 

nvail  himseli  of  ideas  which  the  ordinar)-  prorcssps  of 
nrithuietic  and  algebra  had  ofiVrtd  for  centuries  without 
resultji.  HtTingt  by  hia  lue  ut  tntctional  indices,  been 
able  to  supply  every  case  of  J'x'*dx,  or  an  equivalent  re- 
sult, it  struck  Iiim  that  f{a*  —  x*)*tlx,  still  using  modem 

symbola.  must  be  capabfe  of  a  similar  interpolation.  The 

ca.sc  nx'ri  -  If  obviously  trives  the  circle,  and  after  making 
various  atleinpts.  he  wils  enabled  to  present  the  well- 
kno\'.n  rcNiilt,  \vhu-h  is  still  remembered  as  a  nsnlt  ;  Imt 
the  method  which  produced  it  is,  though  anything  but 
forgotten,  not  always  duly  remembend  M  belonging  to 
Wallis.  Thie  reanit  is  as  follows,  in  modem  tcmu:— 
9  beins  tbo  imtio  of  the  cirranfivanoe  to  the  dinneter, 
I*  Uea  Mlireen 


2'.4«.(!*  ■■■■  {2tiy 

whatever  intefer  n  mtj  be.  Tt  i 
thos:- 


2    4  4 


6  8 


4*8 '*8^6'^5'*7'*7 


frequently  cxpre>!,c(l 
ad  inflnilniB* 


Tbo  work>  (if  Wnlli- l  onlain  many  other  results  which 
must  be  cunsidtred  as  iulviuiced  specimens  of  the  integral 
calculus  in  every  thinu;  but  form;  such  as  the  rcctificatjon 
of  the  paitabola,  which  he  showed  to  dep«nd  upon  the 
qinadratuie  of  the  hyperbola.  Tlie  Binomial  Theorkm 
was  s  oocellaiy  of  the  results  of  Wallis  on  the  quadrature 
(rf  enrvea,  the  sagacity  of  Newton  supplying  tliat  general 
mode  of  expression  whieh  it  is  ostnoiainaiy  that  Wallis 
should  have  missed. 

We  have  not  spoken  of  llie  work  on  ln£,'ic,  which  is  not 
only  of  the  highest  excellence,  but  is  perhaps,  owing  to 
the  change  of  notation  and  methods  in  mathematics,  the 
only  work  of  Wallis  on  the  elements  of  a  subject  which 
we  caidd  now  reeomniaad  a  student  to  read.  In  con- 
clusion we  may  say  of  the  subject  of  thia  article,  that  it 
niely  happens  thai  there  is  so  singular  a  union  of  origina- 
lity and  labour. 

WALLIS,  SAMUKL.  the  fir-,t  iiaviirator  after  Uuiros 
faAsnniing  that  Quiros's  Sagittana  is  Tahiti  who  discovered 
the  island  of  Tahiti.  The  date  of  Wallja's  birth  and  his 
parentage  are  unkiiowii.  In  ITSd  he  was  lieuteoant  of  the 
tfibraltar,  a  twentv-gun  ship,  from  wbidh  be  waa  promoted 
to  be  lieutenant  of  the  Torbay  seventy-foor,  Vtce-Admiral 
Boscawen's  flag-aliip.  On  the  8th  of  April.  1787,  he  re- 
ceived his  commission  as  captain  of  the  Port  Mahon,  of 
twenty  ^iiiis.  and  was  sent  to  North  America  with  Hoi- 
burne,  who  commanded  the  expedition  against  I.ouishurg. 
In  }7W  he  was  sent  to  Canada  in  cotnn);irKi  of  tlie  Prince 
o!"f)rringe,  a  rediicetl  thini-rate;  and  on  his  return  was 
eir.jiloyed  on  the  home  station.  There  is  no  account  of 
him  from  this  time  till  his  being  nppoiated  to  the  Dolphin 
in  August,  1706.  He  was  sent  witii  tlw  Dolphin  (24  giins ) 
and  the  Swallow  (14  guns.  Captain  Carteret)  to  continue 
and  extend  the  discoveries  of  (Jomniodore  Byron  in  the 
Pacific.  Thev  saiieil  on  the  22nd  of  August.  1766,  from 
Plymouth.  The  Dolphin  and  Swallow  parted  company 
on  the  1  Ith  April.  17<57.  a-s  they  were  clearing  the  western 
end  of  the  Stratt^s  of  Magalhaens ;  the  IJolphin  returned  to 
the  Downs  on  the  19th  of  May,  176H ;  the  Swallow  did  not 
arrive  at  Spithead  till  the  iiDth  of  March,  1769.  Afler 
parting  company  with  his  eonsort,  Wallia  discovered 
Easter  Island  on  the  :5rd  of  .Tune.  1767;  and  on  the  19t!i 
of  June,  Tahiti,  which  he  cidied  King  George's  Island,  and 
Cook  l  allod  Ot&heitt".  He  left  the  island  on  tlu-  27th  of  July, 
reached  Tiniaii  on  the  17th  of  September.  BatAvia  on  the 
3l)th  of  Noveml>er,  the  Cane  of  Good  Hope  on  the  4th  of 
Februaiy,  1768,  and  the  Dowm,  as  mentioned  above,  on 
the  19th  of  May.  The  only  record  preserved  of  Wallis's 
drennnavigation  of  the  eutbe  is  that  ]irinted  in  Hawkes- 
worthla  *  Voyages  to  the  RcMlc.*  It  appears  to  be  a  literal 
tmseript  of  the  navi^'itor's  diiuy.  It  iiidir.'ites  a  pain.s- 
taking,  sensible,  and  veiaciuus  man.  He  was  the  first  to 
bring  down  the  fabuloii>  stature  of  the  Patagonian.s  to  its 
real  altitude.  It  was  WaUis  who  recommeoded  Tahiti  as 


the  station  for  observing  the  transit  of  Venuf  over  the 
sun's  disk  in  1709.  « 

Ai^cr  his  anival  in  England,  Wallis  remained  without 
employment  till  1771,  when,  on  the  equipping  of  a  naval 
force  in  conseiiuencc  of  the  rupture  with  opain  alrant  the 
Falkland  Islands,  he  wa.s  appointed  to  the  Torbay  seventy- 
four.  He  retired  from  active  service  in  the  following  year, 
aqd  never  again  commanded  a  ship,  except  for  a  short 
time  in  17H<).  In  that  year  he  was  appointed  extra- com- 
missioner of  the  navy,  an  ofRce  which  he  held  till  the 
peace,  when  it  wait  for  a  time  discontinued.  It  was  re> 
Ttved  in  1787,  and  Walhs  was  again  aoBlioated  to  ftU  it, 
which  he  did  till  his  death,  in  1796. 

Wallis  s  domestic  history  is  a  blank.  A  Gilbert  Wallis, 
who  was  nppfiintcd  captain  of  the  Port  Mahon  frigate,  in 
173H,  died  111  i7-HI.  Thi-  '  (Jootlt  nian  s  Maua/mu  '  lor  De- 
cember, IT'.M).  notices  tlie  marriage  of  the  sole  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Samuel  Wallis,  late  commissioner  of  Wt 


ft  . 
Annual  Regixter ;  Gentl^rman's  Magazine  .*  Qniros,  Kir- 

ratio  (If  Terra  Auslrali  Incognita.^ 

WALLIS  ISLAND  is  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific,  the 

centre  of  which  is  traversed  by  VS"  IH'  S.  lat.  and  by 

17(i°  20'  W.  long.   It  received  its  name  from  Capt.  Wallis, 

who  diseoverea  it  in  1707.   It  extends  from  five  to  sis 

Bilea  from  north  to  aontb,  Iwt  it  is  not  much  more  tlm 

half  these  dimensions  in  width,  "rhe  inlerior  of  the  idand 

is  rather  high,  but  along  the  shore  it  is  low  and  rocky.  The 

island  is  surrminded  by  a  reef,  in  which  a  break  occurs  on 

the  west  sidf,  which  is  only  sixty  fathoms  wide.    In  this 

break  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  sight  fathoms  water.  The 

reels  are  from  two  to  three  miles  from  the  shore.  The 

ialaad  ia  covmd  with  trees  to  the  watnr's  edge,  and  many 

oftbOBHUoflnKorin.  In  some  parts  there  are  planta- 

tiaoaoreoeofrwitB.  There  are  several  rills  of  water  in  the 

island.  The  inhidiHants  go  naked,  except  that  they  wrap 

a  kind  of  mat  round  their  middle.   They  are  armed  with 

maces  or  clubs;  but  Capt.  Wallis,  the  only  navigator 

who  hasvidtod  tfak  idand,  had  no  iotanoune  with  ti» 

natives. 

(Hawkesworth's  .^ccounf  q/"  the  Voyages  undertaken  ^or 
mUung  DiaentmM  tn  lAe  Sonihem  Bmitpkere^  voL  i.) 
WALME8LSY,  CHARIin,  an  Engliih  mnthenatidan 

and  astronomer,  waa  bom  in  the  year  ITll :  bring  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  became  a  monk 
of  the  Benedictine  order  in  this  country,  and  he  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  theology  in  the  Sorbonne.  In  1750 
he  waa  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 


and  six  years  afterwards  he  was  made  a  bishop,  and  apoa* 
toUeal  viear  of  the  western  district  of  Eng^land. 

His  pnaapal  week,  which  is  an  extension  of  the '  Har 
monia  Mensuraram*  of  Cotes,  is  entitled  'Analyse  des 

IMesures  des  Rapports  et  des  Angles,  ou  Reduction  des 
Integrales  aux  Logarithmes  et  nux  Arcs  de  Cercle,' 4to., 
Paris.  1749  ;  in  the  same  year  he  published  his  *  Theorie 
du  Mouvcment  des  Apsides,' 8vo.,  and  in  1708  the  treatise 
'  De  InH'quahtatiboB  HolnmB  LnMrium,'  4te.,  florence. 

Dr.  Walmesiey  waa 000 ofttitmathematieians  employed 
in  regulating  the  eulendiar  in  tMa  country,  prepantonr  to 
the  change  of  the  style,  which  took  place  in  YJVl,  and  he 
wrote  several  papers  on  astronomical  subjects,  which  were 
published  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions.'  Asa  theo- 
logical writer  he  is  known  only  by  his  commentaries  on, 
and  explanations  of  the  Apocalypse,  Kzekicl's  vialon,  te. 
He  died  at  Bath,  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age. 

WALNUT-TREB,  the  common  name  of  the  species  of 
JugUim,  a  gMnw  of  plants  beloaging  to  the  natnral  ordw 
Juglandlaeem.  AH  m  spedes  are  large  trees.  The  iiowow 
are  unisexual,  and  those  containing  Ihc  stamens  andpistila 
arc  found  on  the  same  tree.  Tlie  staramilerous  flowers  are 
arranged  in  cylindrical  drooping  solitary  catkins,  which 
are  developed  from  buds  borne  by  shoots  producetl  the 
year  previous  to  that  in  which  the  catkin  appears.  The 
calyx  is  composed  of  5  or  6  scales,  which  are  attached  to 
a  bractea  at  a  distance  from  ita  base  and  tip.  The  stamens 
are  from  18  to  36  in  number.  The  ptstuiferoua  flowera 
are  solitary,  or  only  a  few  in  a  group,  and  are  termina. 
on  a  shoot  developoil  in  the  same  yc.ir.  The  calyX  18 
ovate,  including  the  ovaiy,  and  adhering  to  it,  except  at 
the  llmr-tiHithed  tip.  Tlie  petals  are4om!ill,  and  insti-ted 
into  thefiree  part  of  the  calyx.  The  ovary  has  one  cell, 
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•ad  one  ereet  ofule.  The  itigmM  are  two  or  fkree^  «nd 

fleshy,  scaly  with  glands.  The  fruit  a  drupe.  The  cover* 
ing  of  the  nut  is  a  fle»hy  husk  of  one  piece,  that  bimte 
irregularly.  The  nut  is  woody,  consiittinp^  or  two  valves. 
The  seed  single,  erect,  lobed,  wrinkled.  There  are  four 
•pccies  of  Juglans,  three  of  which  are  natives  of  North 
America  and  one  of  Asia.  The  ^enus  Carya,  to  which 
the  hickory-treei  bdong,  was  formerly  included  un4er 
.Tut;lans,  but  wu  aiftiited  iij  Nuttell.  The  ^peeiM  of 
.Tiitclans  ere  much  nrarft  nqiU in  their  ffowfli  fluuithoee  of 
Carv'a,  and  are  furnished  with  only  sini])le  am*>nts. 

ilie  lloyal  or  Common  Walnut-tree  7/^ ;^/u?j,v  rft^ia)  is 
the  oldest  and  Iht' best  known  of  the  species.  Its  k'avcs 
ere  furnished  with  from  5  to  0  oval,  glabrous,  obscurely 
serrated  leaflets.  The  fruit  is  oval  and  seated  on  a  short 
inflexible  peduncle.  The  nut  is  rather  oval,  and  uneven. 
It  ie  a  native  of  Penia,  in  the  province  of  Ghilan  on  the 
QMpian  Sea.  It  was  also  seen  by  Loureiro  in  the  north 
of  China ;  and  Pallas,  who  saw  it  in  Taurida  and  south  Of 
the  t-'aiicasus,  supposed  it  indigenous  there. 

The  walnut-tree  was  known  to  the  Greeks  under  the 
name  of  Persicon,  Ba,-il icon,  and  Caryon.  It  i*  iinc-ertain 
at  what  time  it  was  lirat  cultivated  in  Europe,  but  it  was 
cultivated  by  the  Ronaaa  before  the  death  of  the  emperor 
liberiua.  Ita  wood  waa  imieh  valued  bjr  the  Romany  and 
the  nuts  were  also  eaten.  There  is  no  hiitofy  of  the  intro- 

(luclion  of  this  tri^r-  into  Groat  Britain,  but  it  is  now 
very  commonly  cultivatt'd  in  lliis  cuuntry,  although  it  fails 
to  propagate  itnell'  hy  it.s  serd-;.  It  is  only  howoviT  in  the 
southern  and  middle  parts  uf  £ngland  that  the  walnut 
brings  its  fruit  to  perfection. 

The  walnut,  when  full-grown,  is  a  larg^e  handsome  tree 
With  strong  epreading  blanches.  Its  trunk  is  thick  and 
naseivei and  covered  with  a  deeply  Aurowed  bark;  the 
hranehes  are  of  a  grey  colour,  and  smooth.  The  leaves, 
when  bruised,  give  out  a  very  peculiar  aromatic  (Klour,  and 
in  the  heat  of  summer  this  scent  is  sometiincs  so  powerful 
as  to  produce  unpleasant  effects  on  persons  ulio  ajiiiroach 
these  trees.  The  foliage  is  graceful  and  light,  and  of  a 
bright  yellowish  green  colour,  which  contrasts  wdl  with 
trees  liaviog  folii^  of  a  darker  shade.  Its  leaves  aia 
almoak  the  fiitcst  to  appear,  and  the  flnt  to  fhll.  It  grows 
verjr  rapidly  and  vigorously  in  the  climate  of  f.ondnn,  and 
trees  w  ll  attain  a  ncight  of  20  feet  in  ten  >i;irs.  It  sends 
down  into  the  caiih  a  larije  tap-root,  \\i'A\  nunn-rous 
branche.s,  and,  on  account  of  the  size  ami  strength  of  the 
itpds,  there  is  no  tree  more  able  to  resist  the  effects  of 
wind,  or  t>etter  adapted  for  exposed  situations.  It  is  said 
that  plants  will  not  grow  under  its  shade ;  this  probably 
arises  from  the  bitter  properties  of  its  leaves :  when  they 
arc  not  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  shade  of  the  walnut 
does  not  appear  niorc  injurious  than  that  of  other  trees. 

The  uses  of  the  walnut  arc  very  vanods.  Before  the  in- 
troduction of  mahogany  and  other  wood-.,  the  wiK)d  of  the 
walnut  was  held  in  higher  estimation  than  that  of  any 
other  European  tree,  ft  is  on  this  account  that  it  was  su 
extenaivelj  eultivatod  in  this  oountnr  and  on  the  Continent 
three  or  fbnr  oenttiries  einee.  The  nraber  of  the  walnut  b 
light,  a  cubic  foot  weighing  when  green  SRiJlbs.,  and  when 
dried  scarcely  471b8.  When  the  tree  is  young,  the  wood  is 
white,  and  in  this  state  very  much  subject  to  lie  worm- 
eaten  ;  but  as  the  tree  grows  older,  the  wood  becomes  more 
compact,  and  is  of  a  brown  colour,  veined  and  shaded  with 
brown  and  black.  In  France  and  Germany  it  is  still  much 
used  by  turners,  cabinet-makers,  joinens  coachmakers,  and 
muaiuu-instrament  makei%  who  prafer  the  wood  which  has 
grown  on  poor  hilly  soils.  The  wood  of  the  roots  is  the 
most  beautifully  veined.  One  of  the  most  important  uses 
uf  walnut-timber  is  the  making  of  gun-stocks.  For  this 
])ur{iosc  it  is  well  adapted  on  account  of  its  strong  lateral 
adhesion,  its  lishtnctt,  and  its  not  being  liable  to  splitting 
or  warping  itt  the  woiUi^r*  The  demand  for  walnai-wood 
for  this  puipoae  waa  immense  during  the  late  war  on  the 
Contincin,  and  it  waa  stated  in  11106  that  nance  required 
12,000  trees  annually  for  the  making  of  guns.  The  govern- 
ment of  France  still  maintains  large  plantations  of  walnut- 
trees  for  sM]>plying  her  army  with  gun-stocks.  In  Fln^land 
thew  ahnit  ha.s  seldom  been  used  except  Ibrtlie  higher  pnced 
ti re-arms,  but  such  was  the  demand  for  it  for  that  pur^wse 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centurv.that  single  walnut- 
trees  were  sold  for  as  much  as  000/.  Tnis  led  to  the  impor- 
talion  of  walautotimber  tkom  the  Black  Sea,  and  ako  or  lite 
lindMf  oTIlw  black  walnat  fhni  Aiacrica,  so  that  the  enl- 


f  ivation  of  the  tree  as  mber  is  almoit  at  an  end  in  Ko^ 

huid. 

The  walnut  is  of  more  value  at  the  present  day  on  ae- 
OOUnt  of  its  fruit  than  of  its  limber.  In  almost  ever)-  st.og-e 
of  its  growth  the  fruit  of  the  walnut  is  used  for  the  table. 
When  young,  green,  and  tender,  it  is  pickled  and  pre- 
served with  the  husks  on.  About  the  end  of  June  they 
may  be  preserved  with  or  without  their  hoaks,  *T1m 
green  and  teod«rni;da»' says  Gerard*  ^Ixwled in augar and 
eaten  as  soeltade,  are  a  most  pleasant  ana  delectable  meat, 
comfort  the  stomach,  and  expell  poysnn.'  When  they  are 
about  hult'-ri])c,  a  liqueur  is  distillcil  from  fJiem,  which  is 
cijnsidcrcd  to  possess  medicinal  ])roperlies.  In  August, 
betore  tlu  y  are  quite  ripe,  the  French  eat  them  in  what 
they  call  m  cerneatw^  scooping  out  the  kernel  with  a  knife, 
and,  eating  it  with  vinegar,  salt,  pepper,  and  shallots. 
When  the  nuts  are  fully  ripe,  which  is  generally  at  the  end 
of  September  or  the  lleginning  of  October,  the  kernel,  de- 

Jtrivedof  its  investing  skin,  is  eaten  in  great  quantities.  As 
ong  as  the  skin  can  be  easily  removed,  they  are  a  luilriti- 
ous  and  healthy  article  of  diet  ;  but  when  they  get  dry.  so 
that  their  skins  stick  to  Iheui,  they  beconie  indiirestible. 
In  no  part  of  England  do  they  constitute  an  important  ar- 
ticle uf  diet,  but  in  many  parts  of  Aaiiee,  Spain,  Gtt- 
many,  and  Italy  people  hve  during  the  aeaaon  of  their  ri- 
pening almost  entireh'  on  walnuts.  A  great  number  of 
the  walnuts  consuiuecfin  England  are  of  foreign  growth. 
In  1831  there  were  imported  from  France  and  Spain 
2^t,r)7H  bushels  which  paid  a  duty  of  2v.  per  bushel,  (hi 
account  of  the  large  consumption  of  the  fruit,  botii  as  an 
article,  of  diet  at  home  and  for  exportation,  the  walnut- 
tree  is  still  largely  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent. The  district  of  the  Bergstraase  on  the  Rhine, 
tween  Heidelberg  and  Darmstadt,  is  almost  entirely  planted 
with  walnut-trees.  Evelyn  states  that  such  is  the  im- 
portance attached  to  the  ijrowth  of  this  tne,  th;it  'in 
several  places  between  Hanau  and  Frankfort  in  (iermany, 
no  younir  farmer  is  permitted  to  marry  a  wife  till  he  bnmr!< 
proof  that  he  is  a  father  of  a  stated  number  of  walnut-trees  : 
and  tlie  law  is  inviolably  obser\'ed  to  this  day  for  the  extra- 
ordinan  benefit  which  this  tree  affords  the  iiuiabitants.'  The 
fruit  of  Uiewahrat  is  commonly  gathered  by  thrashingf  he  tree 
with  a  long  pole.  By  many  this  process  U  thought  to  be  l>ene- 
fieial  to  the  tree,  and  barren  walnut-trees  are  ollen  thrashed 
to  ni.ake  them  bear.  But  although  barren  trees  may  l>e 
made  to  bear  by  reducing  the  excessive  growth  of  their 
shoots  by  breaking  Uiem  off,  it  is  no  proof  that  the  same 
process  is  good  for  healthy  bearing  trees.  The  natural 
process  of  separating  the  fruit  from  the  tree  is  undouhtedlv 
the  best,  and  gently  shaking  the  branches  till  the  fruit  fklls 
has  been  recommended  bv  many  walnut-growers  as  much 
jireferable  to  thrashing.  'Fhe  nuts  should  be  i,'alhered  at 
the  time  they  casdy  lall  out  from  the  husk,  and  then  ex- 
■  jMJsed  to  dry  for  a  day  or  two  in  the  sun.  The  best  mode 
1  of  keeping  the  nuts  fresh  for  eating  is  to  bury  them  in  dr}' 
soil  or  sand,  so  deep  as  not  to  be  reached  by  frost  or  Uie 
heat  of  the  san»  or  by  rain:  or  thqr  mur  b«  placed  in  dry 
oellars  and  covered  vrith  straw.  *  When  the  nut  is  to  be  pre- 
served through  the  winter  for  the  purpose  of  planting  in  the 
fbllowint:  sjirin;;.  it  should  be  laid  in  a  rot  heaj)  as  soon  as 
gathered,  with  the  hu.-.!;  on  ;  and  the  heap  should  he  turned 
over  frequently  in  the  course  of  the  winter.'  (I/)udon.) 

The  albumen  which  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  seed  of 
the  walnut  contains  an  oil,  whichisused  in  large  quantities, 
especially  on  the  ContinenL  It  Is  obtained  by  reducing 
the  seeds  to  a  pulp  bv  means  of  a  stone  wheel  and  basin, 
and  then  expressing  the  oil,  tirst  without  heat,  and  then 
by  the  application  of  heat.  The  oil  requires  great  care  iti 
keepiiiif,  as  it  becomes  tainted  by  slight  changes  in  llie 
state  ol  the  atmosphere.  That  which  is  cold-drawn  keep.'* 
best,  and  is  alone  used  fur  the  purposes  of  dieL  It  has 
however  always  the  taste  of  the  walnut,  which  is  to  some 
persons  disameable.  The  oil  obtained  bar  heat  is  used  by 
artiatii,  and  also  fbr  lamps.  Artists  use  tms  o8  in  mixing 
white,  or  any  delicate  colour ;  and  they  prefer  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapidity  with  which  it  dries.  In  copper-plate 
printing  also,  in  Paris,  walnut-oil  is  considered  indispens- 
^ly  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  a  fine  impression, 
whether  in  black  or  in  colours.  Fur  this  purpose  ttie  oil  is 
prepared  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  several  colours 
with  which  it  is  to  be  mixed.  In  all  cases  it  is  reduced  in 
bulk  by  boiling  or  by  setting  fire  to  it,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to 
the  required  oouianniBy.  One  hodial  of  nuti^  it  is  said. 
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will  yield  about  »e\ep  pounds  or  this  oil.  TIm  IBMt  which 
u  lell  after  the  oil  ia  expressed  \&  made  nCo  Mdb«^  mgd 
trntd  M  fbod  fiv  iwiiw,  ■haspk  and  pouttiXt  ud  in  aome 
nkon  it  li  nada  into  oandka,  wludi  gira  atolerftbly  good 
flame. 

The  Imsks  and  root  of  the  walnut  lx)th  yield  a  dye, 
wUch  it  much  used  by  psits  and  tlieatrical  performers 
for  stainine  the  akin  brown.  It  m  alsn  used  by  cabinet- 
roakera  and  joinen  to  atain  white  and  yellow  woods  of  a 
dark  brown  or  black  colour,  like  that  of  tlie  walnut.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  dye  from  the  husks  thev  should  be 
allowed  to  rot,  and  then  boiiad  in  wattr*  aoiliiif  to  tba 
decoction  fresh  water,  aeoordinffto  the  eolour  retraired  to 
be  prodiictid  by  the  aolutisn.  The  sap  of  the  walnut-tree 
contain*  a  lartce  quantity  of  sacchannt;  matter ;  and  in 
some  countries*  the  trees  are  tapped  for  the  }uir]>osf  of  ob- 
taininf;  the  mip,  which  by  evaporation  is  converted  into 
tugar.  It  is  also  in  amof  paita  of  Bnrope  and  Asia  fer- 
mented and  made  into  wma^  and  a  apirit  is  also  distilled 
Ama  it.  TIm  kavea  of  the  unhmt,  aa  well  as  other  parts 
of  the  tree,  contain  a  large  proportion  of  alkali  in  them  ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  France  they  are  collected  and  burned 
for  the  Kake  of  the  potaasa  contained  in  the  ashes. 

The  bark  of  the  leaves,  the  hu.tks,  and  the  oil  of  the 
wahuit  have  all  been  u.si-d  in  medicine,  and  luid  at  one 
time  a  peat  reputation.  All  parts  of  the  plant,  excepting 
the  "Pm—i-  or  the  teed,  poaaeaa  a  bitter  principle,  which 
aaia  m  a  tooie  wd  an  anthahnmtie,  and  haa  b«a»  ita  great 
neoonendalion  ai  a  nadieine.  Ctowle;^,  io  hia  •Flanta,' 

Wap  the  virtues  of  the  walnut  in  the  following" 
•  Oa  buna  leUf*  ilw  tmkm  bnit  imam  gmr. 

Tha  Miw  dh«  Mnli«  «1(h  dmM  mtoi. 

8ba  maknthn  palntrr'i  fadlai;  ruluur*  la<t. 

£*•■  whil*  «•  {cut,  bar  nl  oat  Ub>j>  »u(>pUM. 


•ffngiagaklM. 


Anglers  onijiloy  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  or  husks  for 
pjurinp  upon  tlie  earth,  in  order  to  procure  worms,  which 
it  Hpet-ililv  brint,'s  to  the  surface. 

The  re  are  lieveral  distinct  varieties  of  the  walnut  cul- 
tivated. The  maxima  is  known  by  the  large  size  of  its 
nuts,  and  is  called  the  double  lar^^e  French.  The  nuta  are 
twice  the  size  of  ao]f0^r;  but  in  drying,  the  kernels 
shrink  to  half  their  siie,  ao  that  they  ouglu  to  be  eaten 
as  aoon  aa  they  are  feathered.  This  is  a  line  handaome 
tree  w  ith  large  leaves,  but  its  timber  is  nut  s-n  durable  as 
that  ol'  the  cuuimun  walnut.  The  tliin-slielled  or  Titmouste 
Walnut  (/.  r.  lenera)  lias  very  thin  shell*,  so  much  so  that 
birds  of  the  Titmouse  family  pierce  tliem  with  their  bills 
and  eat  the  kernel.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  considered 
the  beat  for  eating,  and  it  also  yields  the  largeat  quantity 
of  oil.  The  lat^caTed  Wahiot  <J.  r.  aeraltMa)  ia  a  Terjr 
desirable  variety  in  districts  where  the  firosta  are  severe  in 
spring.  Its  leaves  do  not  appear  before  the  end  of  June, 
and  it  ripens  its  fruit  an  early  sus  tlie  uthi  r  sarieties.  There 
it*  a  variety  known  in  Norfolk  and  Suttolk  by  the  name  of 
the  Highnyer,  which  is  said  to  yield  the  best  nuts  of  any 
of  the  KnKlish  varieties.  Several  other  varieties  are  enu- 
merated in  continental  lists ;  and  in  the  Fruit  Catalogue 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  for  ISSOk  nine  VHietica  were 
recorded  as  growing  in  the  gardens  of  the  Society. 

llie  niack  Walnut-true  (Jui.'ltn-'i  iii<Tra)  has  leaves  with 
fiiini  l.'l  to  17  lerit\i;t.s,  which  are  unequal  at  the  lja*e, 
serrated,  and  somewhat  downy.     The  fruit  is  globose, 
rou^iah,  with  minute  prominent  points,  situated  upon  a 
ahon  inflexible  peduncle.   The  nut  is  globose,  somewhat 
compreaaed  at  the  aidea,  ridged,  and  furrowed.   This  is  a 
NoHn  American  tree,  and  is  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  aalkr  aa40»S(/  N.  laU  ,  It  la  abundant 
in  the  forests  tibowX  Philadelphia,  and  ia  met  with  fttmi 
Goshen  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  throughout  an  ex- 
tent of  2(K)0  miles.    It  is  one  ol  the  firxt  tree*  that  wa*  in- 
troduced fnun  Aruericft  to  Europe,  havuitf  been  broujjlit 
to  England  by  the  younger  Tradescant  in  IG5(J.  The  black 
walnut  is  a  rapid-growing  tree,  and  attiins  a  hei^t  of  90 
or  611  feet  in  a!bout  40  years.  It  bears  fruit  in  this  country, 
hut  H  ia  very  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  European 
walnut.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  used  almost  for  the  same 
purimseii  as  that  of  the  last.   It  ia  heavier,  stronger,  sus- 
ceptible of  a  finer  ]>o1isIi  than  tlie  Knropean  ipeciea,  and 
i)  not  ao  liable  to  be  attacked  by  worioa. 


The  Grey  Walnut  or  Butternut  Tree  (Jugians  etnerntf 
has  15  to  17  leaflets',  munded  at  the  b:Lse,  serrate,  and 
tomenloae  l>eneath.  The  petiole  villous.  The  fruit  ol^Ottg> 
orate  with  a  taper  tip.  downy,  and  covered  with  aroalt  trans- 
parent veaieles  containing  a  viscid  matter.  The  nut  is  oval 
with  very  prominent  irregiilar  ridges.  Tliis  tree  is  iVum 
North  America.  It  is  found  in  I'jioer  and  Ixjwer  Canada 
and  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  United  Statesi.  This  tree 
attains  in  its  native  regions  a  height  of  about  50  or  (XJ  feet. 
Although  it  was  introduced  into  this  country  about  the  same 
time  as  the  last  species,  there  are  very  few  large  specimens 
in  thia  oountij.  The  kernel  of  the  nnte  is  thick  and  oily, 
and  aoon  beoomaaianeid,  and  hence  probably  the  names  of 
butter-nut  and  oil-nut.  The  wood  is  used  in  the  districts 
where  it  grows  for  the  same  purpose*  lus  the  last.  Its  hark 
possesses  considerable  medicmal  powers,  anri  is  uscv!  in  the 
Unitetl  States  as  a  purgative  and  as  an  application  m 
toothache.  Its  leaves  also  are  so  acrid,  that  they  are 
employed,  when  powdered,  as  a  substitute  ibr  cantharides. 

All  the  species  of  Walnuts  are  best  propagated  by  the 
nut,  wiuduwhen  flie  tree  is  intended  Ibr  ornament  or  tim- 
her,  should  he  sown  in  the  place  where  it  is  wished  it 
should  remain,  as  the  large  tap-root  of  these  trees  is  likely 
to  be  injured  by  removing  them,  although  with  great 
care  tliey  may  be  suecessiuhy  transphuited.  When  tree* 
are  planted  for  the  sake  of  tlieir  fruit,  ihi  y  are  mostly  in- 
creased by  budding,  grafting,  and  soineiimes  by  layering, 
'  The  most  approved  and  auceeaaful  mode  of  budding,  and 
which  is  the  one  chiefly  adopted  on  the  Contment,  is  that 
called  ihe  flute  method,  in  perfohning  which  an  entire 
ring  of  bark,  containing  one  or  more  buds,  is  exactly  titted 
to  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stock,  w  hich  is  also  denuded 
of  its  baric  ;  should  the  stock  be  larger  than  the  rin<,'  con- 
taininir  the  buds,  the  nnjj  recjuires  to  be  slit  up,  but  if  this 
exceeds  the  stock,  then  a  small  portion  requires  to  be  cut 
out  so  as  to  make  it  fit.  Mr.  Knight  also  invariably  suc- 
ceeded in  budding  the  wafanil  by  using  the  minute  buds 
that  are  fbond  at  the  base  of  the  ammal  ahoobof  this  tree, 
which,  as  he  says,  "  are  almost  concealed  in  the  hark,  and 
which  rarely,  il  ever,  vepetate,  but  in  the  event  of  the  (te- 
st nu  lion  ol  the  large  prominent  buds  which  occupy  the 
muldle  and  opposite  ends  of  the  annual  wood."*  (Selby.) 
These  he  inserted  on  yearly  stocks  which  grew  inpoll^  flie 
vegetation  of  which  had  been  retarded  by  exponng 
them  during  the  apring  and  early  part  of  the  summer  in  n 
noitliein  aspect,  until  the  aboveHiaentioned  buds  were 
formed  on  the  current  year's  ahoota  of  .the  trees  intended 
to  be  propagated,  ulun  the  pots  containin<r  the  young 
plants  were  brouth'  u\U>  a  lorcing-house  and  tiiere  budded, 
fheie  is  no  tree  th:i1  n  i:|iuns  less  pi-inaj.^  than  the  wal 
nut,  and  where  lawe  branches  are  cut  otf,  t  is  almost  in- 
varialril^  IIbUowmI  %  a  decay  of  the  tree  at  the  spot  where 
abacianon  waa  peHbtned.  The  best  soil  fbr  the  walnut  is 
a  deen.  stHBdi,  dty«bottoaMd  h»nL  It  will  thrive  how- 
ever almost  anywhere,  provided  the  soil  is  free  from  stag- 
nant moisture.  The  best  fruit  is  obtained  from  trees  grow- 
ing on  calcareous  soils. 

Previous  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Nuttall's 
'  Genera  of  North  American  Plants,'  the  various  species  of 
North  American  trees  called  hickory  were  regarded  as 
species  of  the  genus  Juglans.  These  Nuttall  reierred  to  a 
new  genui»  Ciuya.  [Cakya.]  There  ia  aaodier  apecies, 
ibmerly  retimed  to  Juglans,  and  called  J.  fhtTinifolia, 
that  Kunib  lias  made  into  a  genus  called  Pterocarya.  It 
ditiei^,  from  .Juylans  in  it.s  font  havuig  two  winf;s,  and  in 
the  embryo  not  being  accompanied  by  albumen.  It  is  a 
native  of  moist  woods  at  the  foot  of  the  Cauca.sus,  and 
hence  called  P.  cuuctuica.  It  is  a  small  tree  with  an 
ample  busby  bead, -attaining  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet.  Its 
leaves  are  dtemate,  very  laige,  cnmmonlv  having  19  leaf- 
lets, wltich  are  oblong,  denticulate,  with  blunt  teeth.  Each 
of  the  leaflets  has  one  of  the  sides  shorter  than  the  other. 
It  has  not  been  much  planted  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  is 
well  adapted  for  small  gardens  and  arboretums  as  an 
example  of  the  natural  order  Juglandaccae. 

(Ix)udon  s  Arb.  et  I  'rut.  lint. ;  Selby  s  Britith  Forett- 
Trees ;  Burnett's  Outline*  of  liotauy  ;  Michaux*  North 
AmtT.  SulvasBHqtUaamtliu  id  Oartkming.) 

WALPOLB.  SmKOBERT,  Bail  of  T>rlbrd.  was  the 
third  son  of  Robert  Walpole.  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Ciutle  Risint:, 
by  Mary  his  wife,  only  uauffhter  and  heiress  ol  Sir  .letfery 
Kurwell,  ard  was  bom  at  Ib  n^hton,  on  the  '26th  of  Au- 
gust, 1G70.   He  was  educated  at  a  private  school  at  Ma' 
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ungham,  and  afterwaids  on  the  foondatioin  4t  Eton,  and  at  I 

JHoffi  College,  Cambridge ;  and  althouf^  he  was  naturally 
averse  to  study,  he  applied  himtelf  with  sufficient  diligence 
to  become  a  good  classical  scholar.    On  the  death  of  his 
elder  surviving  brother,  in  KJiJH,  he  gave  up  his  scholar-  , 
ship  at  King's  College,  and  very  sliortly  withdrew  iroin  the 
university,  and  reaidetl  with  his  father  in  the  countrj-.  Un 
the  30th  of  July,  1700,  he  married  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Sit  John  Shorter,  lord  nuwor  of  London;  and  on  the  28th 
of  November  following  his  ftther  died,  and  left  him  in 
passession  of  the  family  estate.    He  immediate^  entered 
parlianient  as  member  for  Castle  Rising ;   and  at  once 
engaged  in  business  with  much  activity,  and  joined  the 
Whigs  in  promoting  the  Protestant  succession.  Althougli 
his  first  attempt  at  oratory  doej«  not  appear  to  have  iK'cn 
very  successful,  he  was  not  long  in  dutinguishing  himself 
as  an  able  and  practical  debater  and  an  acute  politician. 
He  attracted  the  attention  of  the  great  leadcta  oTthe  Whig 
party ;  and  in  March,  1705,  when  their  inllnenee  had  risen 
in  parliament  and  in  the  cabinet,  he  was  appointed  one  nt" 
the  council  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  then  lord  hii;h 
admiral.    In  this  capacity  he  sliowed  so  much  pnidencc 
and  nrmness  under  pecufiar  difficulties,  that  he  won  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  Godolpldn  and  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. Henceforward  he  issttaed  a  high .  oosition  in 
pariiament;  and  in  1706,  on  his  promotion  u»  the  ofiee  of 
tcepetaiy<at-war,  the  management  of  the  Honae  of  Com- 
Boni  was  entrusted  to  him  by  his  parly.  In  1710  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  managers  for  the  imjuachmcnt  of 
Sacheverel.    He  had  strongly  opjiosed  that  proceeding  in 
private;  but  when  it  h;ul  been  detcrmii.iMl  upon,  the  duty 
of  conducting  it  chiefly  devolved  upon  him.    He  after- 
wards publisncd  a  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Four  lA?tters  to  a 
Friend  in  North  Britain  upon  the  pabUsbing  the  Trial  of 
Dr.  Saehevcrel,*  in  which  he  IdMored  to  identify  the  party 
who  supported  Sacheverel  with  the  Jacobites  who  were 
plotting  to  raise  the  Pretender  to  the  throne.    By  the 
intrigues  of  .Mrs.  Mashani  and  the  Tones,  and  by  dis-union 
amongst  themselves,  the  Whig  administration  was  shortly 
broken  up  ;  v  lu  n  Harley  thought  so  highly  of  Walpole's 
talents  and  influence,  tliat  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade tiim  to  accept  a  place  in  the  new  admioistration, 
and  declared  him  to  be  worth  half  his  paity.  Partjr  spirit 
was  then  most  virulent,  and  in  order  to  crush  their  oppo- 
nent! the  Tory  government  under  Harley  and  St.  John 
charged  the  ex-mlni>teM  vM(h   extensive  corruption  and 
inaccuracy  in  the  public  accounts.    The  defeiKC  of  his 
colleariies  was  ably  conducted  by  Walpole  ;  but  he  wa.s 
puiii>lii  d  for  his  zeal  on  their  bcHalf,  by  a  similar  accusa- 
tion directed  anhut  himself  peisonally.    On  the  17th 
of  January,  1712,  a  majority  or  the  House  reaoWed  that 
while  iecretary-«t-war  he  had  been  *  gtiihv  of  a  high  breach 
of  trust  and  notorious  corruption,'  and  that  he  should  be 
committed  to  the  Tower  and  exj)el!ed  the  Hou.se  of  Com- 
mons.   He  refused  to  make  any  acknowledgment  or  con- 
ce'-^iun,  .-uul  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  until  the 
prorogation.    Meanwhile  nis  Mends  looked  upon  him  as  a 
nuurtfr  to  their  caus^  and  flocked  to  faia  apartments,  which 
bore,  it  is  said,  the  amwumioe  of  »  Ofowoed  lev^e,  rather 
than  of  a  prison.  He  was  re-efeeted  for  I.ynn ;  but  (in 
accordance  with  a  doctrine  afterwards  declared  illegal  in 
the  case  of  Wilkes)  was  declared  incapable  of  sitting  in 
that  parliament.    He  did  more  for  his  vindieatioii  with  his 
pen  while  in  prison,  than  he  could  have  done  in  the  face 
of  his  enemies,  who  nad  already  condemned  him.  A 
pamphlet  published  by  him  at  that  time  was  declared  by 
fiis  party  to  be  a  complete  rehitation  of  ttie  charges 
affecting  his  chacaeter.  Whether  this  be  ao  or  not,  his 
mnlHon  was  no  obstacle  to  his  fotnre  advancement,  but 
raiher  increased  hi.s  influence.     At  the  disMihition,  in 
August,  I71.'l,  he  acain  entered  parliament  as  member  for 
Lynn,  and  took  a  distinguished  part  in  all  the  dalMtea  md 
in  the  counsels  and  intrigues  of  nis  {mrty. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.,  Walpole,  with  lus 
brother-in-law  Viscount  Townshend,  had  a  prin^al  ehare 
in  the  formation  of  the  Whig  adbninistmlion.  He  was 
himsotf  appointed  paymaster-general  of  the  forces  and  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  The  dissolution  of  1715  having  gained 
a  large  majority  for  the  Whig  niinistiy,  tht  y  had  an  op- 
portuniW  of  avenging  themselves  for  the  persecution  ttu  y 
had  suffered  from  their  predecessors  in  office.  The  in- 
trigues of  many  of  the  leading  Tories  in  favour  of  the  i*re- 
tender  during  the  last  four  years  <tf  the  reign  of  Queen 


Anne,  had  been  notorious ;  and  apa4  from  political  «•  i 
ediency,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  ministeia  of  th«  first 
ing  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  denoonee,  and,  if  pee>  i 

sible,  extinguish  the  faction  that  had  nearly  succeeded 
in  altering  the  succession  to  the  throne.  Walpole  drew  up 
the  report  on  which  the  impeachments  and  attainders  thai 
followed  were  founded,  and  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
prosecutions.  The  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender 
soon  aflerwanU  broke  out,  in  the  midst  of  which  WaJpols 
was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treaaury  and  chancellor  «f 
the  exchequer.  The  ihtig[ue  and  anxiety  of  that  alarming 
time  brought  on  a  severe  illness.  Before  his  recovery  the 
memorable  Septennial  Bill,  which  had  been  prepared 
with  his  concurrence,  was  pa.s.sed.  It  was  perhaps 
scarcely  justifiable  on  constitutional  givunds  to  prolong 
the  duration  of  a  parliament  that  had  only  been  choeea 
for  a  shorter  term ;  but  the  extraordinary  oircnmstajBcea  of 
the  country,  a  thnatened  invasion,  a  strong  pai^  pos 
sihly  even  a  parliamentary  majority— favosrabln  to  the 
i  iann-.  of  the  Pretender,  ri'iuleri'd  a  dissolution  at  that 
liiiie  hi>;lily  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  and  to  the 
safety  of  the  crown.  Disunion  in  the  cabinet  and  the  con- 
slant  intrigues  of  the  Hanoverian  coiurtiers  and  the  kings 
mistresses  broke  uii  this  administration,  which  would 
otherwise  have  had  a  iisir  chance  of  stability;  and  in 
April,  1717,  Walpole  deUrend  up  his  aaah  totM  king,  in 
spite  of  his  majesty's  earnest  soudtatioiis^  that  he  would 
retain  them  in  connection  with  a  new  ministry.  Beforv 
his  resignation  Walpioh'  liad  submitted  to  parliament  a 
plan  for  reducing  the  interest  of  the  national  debt,  and  lor 
establi.shing  a  sinkinc-fund.  The  resolutions  had  already 
been  agreed  to,  but  the  bUl  for  giving  effect  to  them  was 
let^  to  his  successors  to  carry  through.  (See  5  Geo.  I.,  c.  3.; 
Walpole  remained  in  opnosttion  until  1720.  Meanwhile 
he  distinguislied  Mmselr  by  the  ability  and  practical 
knowledge  with  which  he  opposed  the  measures  of  govern- 
ment. He  exposed  the  South  Sea  scheme  for  liquidating 
the  national  debt  when  first  propounded  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  though  parliament  was  deluded  by  its  plausi- 
bility and  magnificence,  and  scarcely  listened  with  patience 
to  hu  arguments,  the  country  had  soon  reason  to  remem- 
ber his  nmarimMa  predietion.  that  •  Such  will  be  the  de- 
luaive  canaqneoeea,  that  the  puUio  will  cooceiTe  it  a 
dream.' 

In  Juno.  1720.  he  consented  to  take  office,  and  waj 
aijpolnted  ]iavmaster-general  of  the  forces,  while  Lord 
Townsheiui  \v;is  made  jiresideiit  Hi"  the  council ;  but  he 
did  not  cordially  support  the  administration  or  engage 
much  in  bu-sincss  until  the  ruinous  panic  caused  by  ue 
failure  of  the  South  Sea  speculations  nad  verified  hia  pee- 
diction.  He  was  then  nnairimooslr  called  upon  to  devHe 
measnrea  for  the  restoration  of  public  credit.  No  minister 
was  ever  placed  in  a  more  difficult  •position.  The  terror 
and  phrenzy  of  the  jMiblir,  the  indlL'nation  of  parliament, 
the  helplessness  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  e(juivocal  con- 
nection of  some  of  them  with  the  scheme,  were  obstacles 
to  the  proper  consideration  of  so  pressing  a  subject.  It 
was  indeed  impossible  to  repair  the  mischief  already  done, 
or  to  indemniAr  imrtiea  for  the  losses  thev  had  sustained, 
but  he  sneeeedeo  in  restoring  public  ereoit ;  and  he  nn- 
douhtedly  showed  both  finnnes.*  and  moderation  in  the 
punishment  of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  jiaitu ipatinn 
m  the  frauds  of  the- ("ompany.  Ix)rd  Sunderland  ha<l  lieen 
accused  of  receiving  fictitious  stock,  but  by  the  exertions 
of  Walpole  he  was  acquitted.  He  was  not  how  ever  suf- 
ficiently cleared  in  public  estimation  to  retain  his  office  of 
first  lonl  of  the  treasuiy,  and  on  his  re.signation,  in  April, 
1721,  Walpole  was  appointed  in  his  place,  with  an  admi- 
nistration nighly  favourable  to  his  interesbi. 

Having  settled  lor  a  time  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
country,  Walpole  immediately  turned  his  attenliou  to 
commerce.  He  found  hrr\v\  taxes  and  rrs'rictu.ns  iipon 
the  imports  and  exports  of  inany  of  the  most  important 
artidco  of  commerce,  and  with  a  spirit  far  in  advance  of 
his  age^  he  removed  them.  One  hundred  and  six  articles 
of  British  manufoetnre  were  allowad  to  be  exported,  uul 
thirty-eight  articles  of  raw  materials  to  be  ireiwrted,  dnt^ 
free.  In  June.  1723,  the  king  created  Walpole's  son  a 
peer,  by  the  title  of  Hamn  Wal]5ole  of  Walpole,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk.  Waljiole  luul  declined  this  honour 
liiniself,  from  the  fear  of  losin<r  his  influence  over  the 
House  of  Commons  if  removed  to  the  Upper  House,  but 
other  maifca  of  royal  fkvonr  were  not  WMitmg.  InlTMha 
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VBS  cteated  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  m  172G  was  in- 
•talled  a  Kiught  of  the  Garter.  But  though  strong  in  par- 
tiaoMnt,  and  ttandung  well  with  the  Idpg;  Walpide  wm 
continQally  !n  danger  fhnn  the  intrigues  ofthe  cmut.  On 

the  accession  of  Georjje  II.,  however,  Walpole  was  s<i  for- 
tunate as  to  find  a  protector  in  Queen  ('aroline,  whose 
influence  over  the  kinc  enabled  her  to  maintaiti  Walpole 
in  office,  altliough  a  change  had  been  detemuoed  upon, 
■Dd  afterwards  to  support  Ua  egtiiHt  flie  penetering 
m^^fm^i^if^  of  all  paittee. 

lb  follow  8b  RdSert  Walpole  thcQogh  the  events  of  hia 
loitf  administration  wotdd  require  little  letic  than  a  history 
of  his  times.  There  were  no  important  debates  in  parlia- 
ment, no  deliberations  in  the  cabinet,  no  negotiations  with 
foreign  states,  in  which  he  did  not  bear  the  mast  con- 
spicuous part  as  the  first  statesman  of  his  day.  The  most 
remarkable  measure  proposed  by  him,  and  that  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  creditable  to  his  talents  as  the  minister  of 
a  commeicial  oountry,  was  his  Excise  scheme,  brought  for> 
ward  by  him  in  1733.  The  object  of  this  measure  was  to 
convert  the  Customs'  duties  payablf  upon  certain  articles 
of  import  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  port,  into  Excise 
duties  payable  on  taking  them  out  of  warehouses,  for  home 
consumption.  He  also  proposed  to  confine  the  taxed 
commodities  to  a  few  articles  of  ^neral  consumption, 
end  to  eieinpt  £tom  taxation  the  pnnwpal  neeessanes  of 
life  and  all  tne  raw  matcriab  of  manufactmv.  The  plan 
itself  and  the  artrumpnts  by  which  he  bnp{)orted  it  prove 
the  soundness  ol  lus  viesvs  of  taxation  and  commerce  ;  but 
unhappily  the  measure  was  artfully  nii^irepresented  as  a 
scheme  for  a  general  Excise,  and  the  country  being  mi.sled 
by  the  able  writers  opposed  to  the  minister,  by  the  cla- 
mours of  those  interested  in  existing  abuses,  but  more  than 
all  by  the  unpopular  name  of  '  Excise,'  were  almost  una- 
nimous in  ito  condemnation.  PubUe  feeliiv  became  at 
length  80  exdted  that  a  popular  ontbreat  seemed  to 
threaten  aiiv  further  pro ^jress  with  the  bill  ;  and  Sir  Robert 
was  very  reluctantly  obliged  to  abandon  it.  lie  was  fully 
persuaded  of  its  great  advantages  to  the  country,  but  y-a'td, 
'I  wilt  not  be  the  minister  to  enforce  taxes  at  tne  expense 
of  blood.' 

In  1737  the  inftueooe  of  Walpole  was  much  shakm.  fiat 
by  the  quarrel  between  the  khur  and  the  Ftinee  of  Wales, 

and  ttie  avowed  hostility  of  the  latter  to  the  Idng^  govern- 
ment, and  especially  to  Walpole,  who  had  been  chiefly 
consulted  by  the  king :  and,  secondly,  by  the  death  of 
Queen  Caroline.  The  high  regard  of  the  mieen  for  Wal- 
pole was  testified  even  on  her  death-bed.  Turning  to  the 
minister,  who  with  the  king  was  standing  by  her  bedside, 
she  said  to  Unit  *  I  hope  jou  will  never  desert  the  king,  but 
continue  to  serve  him  with  your  usual  fldelitv ;'  and  point- 
ing to  the  king,  she  added, '  I  recommend  his  majesty  to 
you.'  Shortly  afterwards  the  king  showed  Walpole  an  in- 
tercepted letter,  in  which  it  was  affirmed  that  the  minister 
had  now  lost  his  sole  protector.  •  It  is  ial>e,"  >aid  hi  : 
'  you  remember  that  on  her  death-bed  tlie  (jueen  recom- 
men<led  me  to  you.' 

Walpole  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  great  embanwnMDts. 
The  king,  th«  people,  a  strong  minority  in  ttie  Conmons, 
a  majgrity  in  the  Lont,  and  a  preponderance  in  the  cabi- 
net, were  eager  for  war  with  Spain.  Walpole  endeavoured 
to  avert  it  a.s  a  national  calamity,  but  was  ovenwwcrod  by 
the  union  of  so  many  parties  in  its  favour.  He  then  felt 
how  flraeh  his  popularity  bad  suffered  from  his  opi>osition 
to  the  mutt  and  finuted  uiat  any  failures  would  be  laid  to 
bis  charge.  Re  enttcated  the  permission  of  the  king  to 
resign,  but  his  majesty  exclaimed, '  Will  you  desert  me  in 
my  greatest  difficulties?*  and  refVued  to  accept  his  resig- 
nation. Ill  the  mid.st  of  the  discussions  upon  the  Spanisli 
war,  lie  had  also  been  deserted  by  the  Duke  of  Arjjyle, 
whose  talents  in  debate  and  personal  influence  became  a 
serious  obrtade  to  his  measures.  Discord  ensued  in  the 
cabinet,  and  ttm  opposition  in  parliament  became  more 
Mtenuoua  than  ever.  In  Fcbniaiy,  1740,  a  motion  was 
made,  fihndys,  fbr  an  addrem  to  the  crown  for  the  re- 
moval of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  '  from  his  majesty's  presence 
and  counsels  for  ever '  No  distinct  charges  were  made 
at^^inst  the  minister  1 1  jnsniy  sn  strong  an  address;  but 
every  complaint  against  the  measures  of  his  govcmment, 
Ibnngn  or  domeatic,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  was  used 
as  a  reason  for  his  dismiasal.  *  If  it  should  be  asked,'  said 
Sandys,  *  why  I  impate  all  these  evils  to  one  person,  I 
Mp^tbecMiseooe  penon  gmptd  in  his  own  hands  ercry 


branch  of  government ;  that  one  person  tuis  attained  the 
sole  direetioa  of  affairs,  monopolized  all  tlie  favours  ofthe 
oroiwn,  eomnoaKd  the  du^oeal  of  all  pUoes,  pensions, 
titles,  liban^  as  well  as  all  preferments  elvn,  militaiy, 

and  ecclesiastical.'  Walpole  defended  himself  with  be- 
coming boldne.*8  and  dignity,  and  referred  with  pride  to 
the  successes  of  his  administration.  The  motion  w  as  ne- 
gatived by  a  large  majority,  and  a  similar  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords  met  with  the  same  fate.  But,  notwith- 
standing this  triumph,  his  power  was  nearly  exhausted.  A 
dissolution  immediately  followed;  his  opponents  were 
active  at  the  elections,  many  of  his  friends  Kept  back,  he 
himself  was  indolently  confident  of  success,  and  on  the 
meeting  ofthe  new  parliament  he  found  himself  in  a  bare 
majority.  After  several  close  divisions,  he  was,  on  the  2nd 
of  February,  1742,  left  in  a  minority  of  sixteen,  on  the 
Chippenham  election  ease.  Un  the  0th  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Orford  by  the  king,  and  on  the  11th  he  resigned. 
Chi  taking  leare  of  himthif  king  bunt  into  tears,  expreiaied 
his  regret  fbr  the  Ion  of  so  fanhflil  a  counsellor,  and  his 
gratitude  for  his  long  Berviccs. 

No  sooner  \v;i.s  a  new  administration  formed  under  Pul- 
teney  {which,  through  the  influence  and  address  or\\'alpi«le, 
had  been  composed  chiefly  of  Whigs),  than  an  attack  was 
made  u Don  the  ex-nunistei'.  On  the  9th  of  MarohLoid 
LimericK  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  secret 
committee  to  inquire  into  the  adnunish«tion  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  during  the  last  twentjr  years,  but  hb  motion  was 
lost  by  a  majonty  of  two.  Ix>ra  limerick  very  soon  made 
a  Ri  tond  motion,  but  jiroposed  to  include  onlv  the  l;ist  ten 
J  tars  in  his  intjuiry.  This  motion  was  carried  by  a  ma^ 
joritv  of  seven,  and  a  committee  of  secrecy  was  appointed. 
Of  the  twcntv-one  members  of  this  committee,  nominated 
by  ballot,  all  except  two  had  been  Walpolc's  unifonn 
ooponents.  The  cmnmittee,  fiuling  to  obtain  the  evidence 
or  corruption  which  fhey  had  expected,  endeaTonred  to 
pass  a  bill  of  indemnity  to  all  pt  rsnns  who  would  make 
discoveries,  but  this  invidious  and  unjust  measure  was  re- 
iected  by  the  House  of  Lords.  Tlie  committee  neverthe- 
less made  a  report,  in  which  they  charged  W^alpole — ^^1, 
with  having  used  undue  influence  at  elections ;  2,  with 
grants  of  Ihuidulent  contnuits;  and,  3,  with  peculation 
and  profosion  in  the  expenditure  of  the  seeiet  service 
money.  These  charges  were  but  ill  supported,  and  con- 
sidering the  clamours  that  had  been  raised  against  the 
minister,  the  decided  enmity  of  the  committee,  and  the 
ample  means  at  their  disposal,  the  report  must  be  rek?arded, 
if  not  as  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  at  least  as  one  of  rwt 
proven.  A  motion  for  renewing  the  inquiry  was  repeated 
in  the  following  session,  but  was  defeated  by  a  large  ma- 
jority. From  ihia  time  Walpole  took  veiy  little  {Mrt  in 
pubue  affiuie.  He  was  frequently  consnHed  bv  the  king, 
and  retained  tinu-b  political  influence,  but  rarely  spoke  in 
the  House  (>(  l.oiil-,  hr.vint;  '.'bserved  to  his  Inolher  that 
he  had  lelt  Ills  Ioul;ul'  with  the  (.Commons.  After  dreadful 
sutfenng  from  the  stone,  w  hich  he  btire  with  admirable 
fortitude,  he  died  on  the  18th  of  March,  1745,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  bis  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  paiish  church 
at  Houghton. 

The  character  of  no  pubfic  man  has  ever  been  more 
misrepresented  than  that  of  Walpole.  He  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  actively  opposed  by  the  first  wits  of  his 
day.  The  brilliant  talents  of  Bolingbroke,  Chesterfield, 
Swift,  and  Pope  filled  the  press  with  sarcasms,  and  mis- 
led the  public  by  the  most  artful  misconstruction  of 
his  acts.  Even  the  stage  was  made  subservient  to  op- 
pontion.  In  parliament  he  also  had  aUe  opponents,  men 
of  greater  talents  and  acquirements  thmi  himself,  but  not 
perhaps  more  able  and  ready  in  debate.  Supported  as 
they  were  liy  the  literary  talents  ol  their  friends,  and 
havini^  nune  plausible  and  popular  topics  to  dilate  upon, 
they  succeeded  in  maintaining  a  peipetual  outcry  against 
the  minister.  How  hr  he  deserved  ft  nay  in  some  mea- 
inre  be  judged  flrom  the  Ikct,  that  no  points  of  his  policjr 
met  wHh  so  muehcxeeiation  as  hb  Bxmse  scheme  and  his 
resistance  to  the  Spanish  war ;  both  of  which  kave  since 
been  applauded  by  posterity.  As  regards  .^e  corruption 
with  which  he  was  charced,  Burke  affirmed  that  he  was 
less  chargeable  with  it  than  any  minister  who  ever  served 
the  erowii  tor  so  threat  a  letiirth  of  time.  At  all  events  the 
Commons,  being  then  comparatively  unrestrained  by 
popular  election,  were  more  open  to  corruption  than  at 
the  piewnt  di^ ,  and  the  low  monli^  of  tne  times  eo- 
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Ottaraged  it.  The  extremely  difficult  circumstances  in 
whicti  Walpole  wu ^aced bvtb^t eUau of  the Fcstuider 
Mid  the  anpopalsritf  of  the  HOnc  of  Ibnovcr,  nrait  dio 

be  pleaded  in  his  jiistificalion.  Hiu  zeal  for  the  Protestant 
wiccession  w.l-,  i  i  rtamly  thf  main  principle  of  liis  political 
life  anil  administnition.  Tl\e  same  great  authority  who 
vindicated  him  from  the  charge  of  systematic  corniption 
thus  aumi  up  his  servioMI— ^The  prudence,  steadiness, 
ud  vi^laBGOiof  that  man.  Joined  to  the  greatest  possible 
lenity  *in  hii  ehaiaeter  and  hit  politics,  preserved  the 
crown  to  this  royal  fluniljr ;  and  with  it  their  lam  and 
liberties  to  this  country.*  (Burke's  Appeal  ftxm  the  New 
to  the  Old  Whigt,  p.  G.}.  i 

In  private  life  he  was  distingiiishetl  by  his  hearty  pood 
nature  and  social  dispositions.  H]s  conversation  and  man- 
ners were  somewhat  coarse  and  boittterovis,  but  he  had 
the  happy  art  of  making  friends,  and  great  powers  of  per- 
nwnon.  For  buainew  of  all  kinds  he  had  an  extnocdinaiy 
capacity,  and  the  ease  wHfa  which  he  executed  it  led  Lara 
Hervey  to  aay  that  •  be  did  everything;  with  the  MUm  eaea 
and  tranquillity  as  if  he  was  doin^  nothins:.' 

(Coxe's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  ff'(Ujio!r ;  Smollett's 
History;  Tindal's  Continttatinn  <>/  Rujun;  Uittorical 
Kefrister;  Potitieal  SlatP  of  Great  /^r;Yciia;  Chanditrtl 
Debate* ;  Horace  Walpole's  Rtminiecences.) 

WALPOLE.  HORACE(Earl  of  Oifoid).  an  ingenious  and 
accomplished  writer  of  the  last  century,  was  the  third  and 
Youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  by  Catherine  Shorter, 
his  first  wife,  and  was  born  October  511),  1717.  When  he  had 
finished  his  education  at  F'ton,  and  at  Kintj's  Coliece, 
Canibridjje,  he  left  England  and  travelled  on  the  Con-  i 
tinent  for  more  than  two  years.  For  the  cn'eater  part  of 
this  time  he  was  accompanied  by  Gray,  the  poet,  with 
whom  he  had  formed  a  niendship  at  school ;  out  a  dif- 
ference unfbflnmftety  anae  brtween  the  two  friends,  and 
they  pArted  at  Reggio,  in  July,  1741,  and  relumed  to  Eng- 
land oy  different  routes.  On  his  return  home  in  Septem- 
ber, 1741,  Walpole  took  his  scat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  memoer  for  (Jallin^rtnn,  for  winch  plac  e  he  had 
been  elected  during  his  absence.  Ilis  father'.s  adminij-tra- 
tion  was  at  that  time  in  the  midst  of  the  difficulties  w  hich 
{shortly  afterwards  caused  its  downfal,  and  he  could  nut 
fail  to  be  deepil|y  inteicalad  in  all  that  passed.  He  didnot 
howerer  take  any  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  His 
fir>1  speech  was  delivered  in  Man  h,  1712,  on  a  motion  for 
HKimnnif  into  the  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  \Valpt)le  foi  '!»»> 
ijreceding  ten  years  of  his  adtninis^iatum,  atnl  wa-s  lavoui- 
ably  noticed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  atlcrward>  Lord  lUiatham,  and 
by  Seeker,  at  tliat  time  Bishop  of  Oxlonl.  When  the  in- 
terest excited  by  hia  Ihthet's  affairs  bad  subsided*  he  was 
veiv  rarely  induced  to  addrea  the  Hooie.  He  moved  the 
address  in  1791i  and  spoke  in  1750  on  the  question  of  em- 
ploying Swiss  regiments  in  the  colonics.  In  17R7  he 
exerted  himself  with  much  ardour  in  favour  of  tlie  unfor- 
tunate Admiral  Byng.  These  are  the  chief  events  of  his 
public  life,  although  he  remained  in  parliament  till  1768,  a 

Iieriod  of  twentv-eight  yean.  In  1744  he  had  exchanged 
lis  seat  for  Callington  for  Castle  Rising ;  and  firom  1754 
ne  nnMKntcd  Kind's  Lynn,  the  borough  which  had  re- 
himeo  his  fUher  for  many  years  to  parliament.  Public 
life  was  not,  suited  to  Horace  Walpole's  pursuits  and  tastes, 
hut  he  w:ls  always  much  interested  in  politics.  His  family 
connections  had  early  identified  hun  with  the  Whin  party, 
but  his  speculations  verged  upon  republicanism.  To  show 
his  reverence  for  pomdar  riehts  and  his  affected  hatred  of 
kingi^  he  hung  vpjn  his  oedroom  an  engraving  of  the 
dealb-wanant  of  Charles  l.,and  wrote  upon  it, 'Magna 
Charta.'  These  abstract  opinions  however  were  not  likely 
to  lead  him  into  any  practical  extravagance,  for  his  habits 
and  temper  of  mind  w  i  re  fastidiously  aristocratic. 

The  principal  amusement  and  business  of  Walpole  for 
many  years  of  his  life  were  the  building  and  decoration  of 
his  (jrothic  villa  of  Strawberry  Hill,  at  Twickenham.  It 
was  originally  a  small  cottage,  which  he  purchased  in  1747, 
but  grew  nnder  his  hands  into  a  so-eallca  mansion  of  eon- 
sider^le  extent.  It  would  be  difficult  to  compliment  his 
taste  in  architecture,  but  the  Gothic  style  was  not  at  that 
time  in  vogue,  and  many  lault*  and  absurdities  wfiich  are 
now  apparent  at  Strawberry  Hill  must  be  n  it  rred  to  the 
novelty  of  the  attempt  to  apply  to  a  modern  ilomestic  re- 
sidence the  characteristics  of  an  antient  style.  He  col- 
lected works  of  art  and  curiosities  of  every  description  to 
onuunent  bis  house  and  gratiQrhia  latt«a-^printa»pktnrM| 


miniatures,  armour,  bookl,  and  mumKripts.  He  was  en< 
abied  to  indulge  in  these  expenaiTepumiuta  bf  the  ptolUt 
of  three  lineenic  offiees  whieh  hia  mlMr  had  cbtefawJ  itar 
him,  viz.  usher  of  the  exchequer,  eompfarollcr  of  the  pipe, 

and  clerk  of  the  estreats. 

To  the  tastes  of  a  virtuoso  he  added  tlios*/  of  a 
man  of  letters.  His  earliest  compositions  were  ni  verse, 
and  though  many  of  them  are  sprightly  and  agreeaf  le, 
they  are  not  imaginative,  and  evince  but  little  aptness  (or 
versification.  lin  1752  he  published  his  'iEdes  Wal- 
polianic,'  a  work  of  little  pretension,  being  in  fact  t 
catalogue  of  his  father's  pictures  at  the  family-seat  of 
Houghton  Hall  in  Norfolk  ;  but,  like  other  litenuy  works 
of  the  same  author,  it  was  consistent  with  his  favounte 
nursuits  and  studies,  while  it  ministered  to  his  family  pride, 
in  17G1  he  commenced  the  publication  of  'Anecdotes  of 
rair.iing  in  England,'  which  were  not  completed  until 
1771  i  and  in  1763  he  added  a  *  Catakigue  of  Engravers.' 
Both  these  wwks  were  fbnnded  upon  materials  supplied  by 
Vertue,  the  celebrated  engraver,  which  Walpole  worked 
np  into  several  entertaining  volumes  of  anecdote  and  cri- 
ticism upon  the  fine  arts.  In  1758  he  published  his  '  Cata- 
logue of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors.'  In  this  work  he  con- 
trived to  enliven  a  long  list  of  peculiarly  dull  writers  with 
agreeable  anecdotes,  and  a  smart  and  happy  style  of  writ- 
ink,  for  which  he  is  remarkable. 

Wahwle's  celebrated  novel,  the  •  Castle  of  Otranto.'  ap- 
peaiea  in  1784,  as  a  translation,  by  WilKam  Manhalt.  from 
the  Italinn  of  Oniiphrio  Muralto,  which  the  author  in- 
tended as  an  anai;ran)  of  his  own  name.  Tins  roniani  e, 
beini^  in  a  new  style,  oxeited  various  opiiiion>  at  tlie  time, 
but  it  was,  on  the  whole,  eminently  popular  and  successful, 
and  is  still  read  with  interest  as  one  of  our  standard  novels. 
In  the  opinion  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  'The  api^ause  due  to 
ehaility  of  stvle,  to  a  happy  comhimdion  m  snpematnnd 
agency  with  human  interest,  to  a  tone  of  feudal  mannem 
and  language,  sustained  by  characters  strongly  marked  and 
well  discriminated,  and  to  unity  of  actFon,  producing 
scenes  alternately  of  interest  and  grandeur — the  applause, 
in  fine,  which  cannot  be  denied  to  him  who  can  excite  the 
passions  of  fear  and  pity,  must  be  awarded  to  the  author 
of  the  "  Castle  of  Otranto." '  Ixird  Byron  goes  even  further 
in  hia  praise,  and  calls  the  'Castle  of  Ohanto*  the  flnl 
romance  in  our  language. 

Four  years  later,  another  work  of  imagination  was  pub- 
lished. Tlie  tragedy  of  'The  Mysterious  Mother'  i« 
founded  upon  a  disgusline  tale  of  incest  *  more  truly 
horrid  even  than  that  of  CE<lipu»,'  as  Walpole  himself  de- 
scribes it,  and  is  worked  up  with  great  dramatic  spirit. 
It  is  periiaps  the  work  which  indicates  most  strongly  Wal- 
pole's powers  of  ^nios  and  imagination. 

His  next  publication  was  the  '  Historic  T>oubt8  on  the 
Life  and  Reign  of  King  Richard  III.,'  a  remarkably  in- 
genious and  acute  examination  of  the  evidence  iipm 
which  historians  have  founded  their  accounts  of  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  that  period.  Besides  these  larger  works,  he 
wa.s  continually  publishini;^  minor  compositions,  such  as 
various  papers  in  the  '  World '  and  other  periodicals,  hil 
'  Emwoo  Modem  Gardening,'  the  '  Ifieroglyphic  Talea,* 
and  *  Reminiscences  of  the  Courts  of  George  I.  and  TI.' 
He  also  prcparetl  '  Memoirs'  of  the  ten  last  years  of  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  which  were  not  )i\ih]ishid  until  alter 
his  death.  These  contain  many  curious  events  not  re- 
corded elsewhere,  but  httlc  reliance  can  be  placed  upon 
them  as  an  historical  work,  for  the  author'a  pnjudicea  ud 
political  partialities  are  too  open  to  entitle  hia  endenoe  or 
judgment  to  much  weight. 

Biit  the  cleverest  and  certainly  the  most  entertaining  of 
all  Walpole's  writings  are  his  letters,  addressed  to  various 
friends,  collected  bv himself,  and  published  at  different  time* 
since  his  death.  Walter  Scott  calls  him  '  the  best  letter- 
writer  in  the  English  language,'  and  Byron  speaks  of  his 
I  letters  as  '  incomparable.'  Another  writer  remarks  that 
'  his  epistolan'  talents  have  sliown  our  language  to  be 
capable  of  all  the  charms  of  the  French  of  '>*"'*tit  de 
S^vign^.*  No  one  indeed  can  Ikil  to  be  entertained  hf 
the  inexhaustible  ftind  of  anecdote,  of  £:ovsip,  of  lively  anS 
laneit'ul  conceits,  of  scandal,  and  c(  /inns-niots,  with  which 
nearly  every  pai;e  is  enriched.  The  style  is  ^ay  and 
sprightly,  and  admirably  suited  for  correspondence.  Had 
his  letters  been  the  sjKintaneous  communications  of  a  friend 
unbending  his  mind  in  familiar  intercomae  with  another, 
and  wiitiiiiK  without  |br«thoiigfat  or  Uboan  thi^ooiJd  oolf 
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have  be«n  the  work  of  &  man  of  the  highest  talent ;  but  a 

.1'^  exaltod  opinion  is  nci  t'ssanly  formed  of  the  man,  when 
we  discover  that  the  ea^e  and  freedom  of  style  which  we 
have  been  entrapped  into  admiring  as  natura],  were  the 
result  of  laborious  care  and  stuily.  He  was  always  on  the 
alert  collecting  anecdotes,  and  dressing  up  epigrams  which 
he  afterwards  iaMited  ia  h)s  letters  as  if  they  had 
oeemred  to  hhn  at  tiie  moment.  Many  of  his  letters  were 
{mblished  in  the  4to.  edition  of  his  works  in  1798,  and 
subsemu  iitly  his  letters  to  Mr.  Montaiju  and  Mr.  Cole,  to 
Lord  IlLTtford  and  the  Kcv.  Henry  Zouch,  and  lastly  to 
Sir  Horace  Mann,  have  appeared  at  different  times,  The 
l»»t  arc  the  most  valuable  and  complete  collection  for 
reasons  stated  by  their  editor,  the  late  Lord  Dover,  in  hit 
pieTace  to  that  eomapondenee.  *  Sir  Homec's  conitant 
abeeoee  from  home,  and  the  distance  of  his  r«sidenoe  (al 
the  court  of  Tuscany)  from  the  British  Islands,  made  every 
"cciirrencc  that  happened  acceptable  to  him  news.  In 
LonHi'iinence,  his  correspondent  relates  to  him  evervtliing 
that  takes  place,  both  in  the  court  and  in  society,  whether 
t  he  anecdotes  are  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  and  h<^nce 
the  collection  of  lettna  to  him  becomes  a  most  exact 
chronicle  of  the  events  of  the  day,  and  elucidates,  very 
amusingly,  l)Oth  the  manners  of  the  time  and  the  characters 
of  the  persons  then  alive.'  The  whole  of  the  letters  of 
Horac-c  Walpole  have  since  been  collected,  and  were  pub- 
li.-hcd,  in  IHH),  in  ^ix  volumes,  octavo.  This  scries  <  om- 
(inses  a  ju'tiod  of  more  tlian  sixty  years,  !rorn  1733  to 
17:17. 

Horace  Walpole  had  not  been  contented  with  coUecting 
rare  and  curious  books  and  publishing  his  own  woiks,  but, 
Btill  further  to  gratify  his  litcran*  tastes,  he  established  in 
1757  a  private  printing-press  at  Strawberry-  Hill.  Here  he 
printed  the  Odes  of  Gray  with  Beritley's  illiisl rations  ;  his 
own  *  Anecdotes  of  Paintini? ;"  a  '  Description  of  Straw- 
herrjji-  Hill a  quarto  edition  of  '  Lucan,'  with  the  notes  of 
Grotius  and  Hentley ;  a  'Life  of  Lord  Herbert  ofCherburv,' 
by  himself;  HenUtners  •  Travels  ;'  and  Lord  Whitwortns 
*  Aooountof  Russia.'  He  had  also,  so  early  as  thejrear  1768, 
formed  an  intention  of  printing  a  ouarto  edition  of  his 
own  works,  which  he  soon  aflerwarus  commenced.  But 
he  never  ])roceeded  beyond  the  second  volume,  in  coiim.-- 
(jueiu  (■  iu>  hiH  editor,  in  170s,  says)  of  '  his  frequent  indis- 
positions, and  the  uniniiiurtiinl  litrhl  in  which,  notwith- 
^tanding  the  very  ll;i"lerin^  reeejilion  thejr  had  met  with 
from  the  world,  lie  always  peniisteU  in  ooosidcring  his  own 
works.* 

In  1791  he  succeeded  his  nephew,  George,  third  earl  of 
Orford,  in  the  title  and  estates  of  his  family,  and  it  is 
curious  that,  notwithst.-inilin)^  his  high  respect  Ibr  rank  and 
title,  he  was  not  gratiiied  by  this  accesi^ion  of  dignity.  He 
never  even  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  rarely 
used  the  title  when  he  could  avoid  it.  Some  of  his  letters 
after  that  period  were  signed  by  the  uncle  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Oifoid.'  He  lived  for  mx  yean  aflerwards,  in  the 
(hit  possession  of  all  Ins  fhcolties,  though  his  limbs  had 
been  paralyzed  by  the  fremient  attacks  of  the  t^'oiit,  iVoiu 
which  he  had  suffered.  He  died  in  the  80th  vear  of  ins 
age,  at  his  house  inBerkclqr8qtte>et  on  the  2na  of  March. 
1787. 

Bbtaee  Walpole  cannot  be  legaided  dther  as  e  wise  or 
as  %  gnat  mail.  Weakncait  vanity,  and  ineonsistency 
were  ]»romhi«nt  litattires  of  Us  niind,  and  his  works  do  not 
prove  it  to  have  been  susceptible  of  great  elevation  of 
thought  or  principle.  He  had  a  natural  taste  for  small  and 
triflinrj  things,  and  an  aversion  to  the  more  imjwrtant 
hiisiness  of  life ;  but  then  it  is  true  that  he  always  pro- 
fes^^ed  to  be  a  gentleman  of  ease  ami  fashion,  whose  lile- 
lary  eflbrts  were  undertaken  not  for  fame,  but  for  recrea* 
tion.  He  affected  to  disclaim  the  cluuacter  of  a  man 
of  letters,  but  was  acutely  sensitive  to  eritioisiii,  greedy 
of  praise,  and  envious  of  the  feme  of  others.  He  pre- 
tended to  despise  the  cniirf,  yv*  all  his  tl'.or.^hts  were  of 
kings,  princes,  and  cuititiers.  He  was  a  reimhlican  and 
an  aristocrat.  He  worshijij)e<l  mtik,  \et  when  it  fell  to  his 
lot  was  reluctant  to  assume  it.  in  private  life  he  showed 
no  remarkalrie  viftue^  nor  is  he  chargeable  with  any 
serious  faults. 

{Pn-face  to  fFork*,  4to„  1792;  Sir  Walter  Seott'a  Ziivet 
y  I4e  Nuotli^  vol.  iii.,  p.  209 ;  Lord  DoverV  Lifs 
Iferaee  Watpok^  prefixed  to  the  <  Letters  to  Sir  Horace 
Mann Edtnburgh  Revtnr,  December,  1818,  No.  Ixi. ; 
^rterly  Review^  No.  xxxvii.,  April,  18 18 :  Efitnkurgh  Re- 

p.c,,No.ie80. 


view.  No.  cxviii.,  July,  1833  ;  Works  and  Corttspondene* 
of  Horace  Walpole.) 

WALRUS.    [Skals,  vol.  xxi..  p.  168.] 

WALSALL,  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  southern 
division  of  the  hundred  of  Offlow,  in  the  county  of  Stafford, 
1 1'J  miles  from  the  General  Poet-Office,  London,  by  St.  Al- 
bans, Dunstable,  Toweester,  Daventiy,  Coventry,  and  Bir- 
mingham (from  which  last  place  it  is  abontS  miles  distant) ; 
or  by  Birmingham  railway  to  Birmingham,  and  from  thence 
by  6miul  .Jvmction  railway  to  HcM  Ot  Bridge,  half  a  mile 
from  Walsall,  124  miles,  travelled  in  about  6  hours. 

The  manor  of  Walsall  antiently  belonged  to  the  crown, 
and  the  corporation  claims  to  Ge  by  prescription.  The 
place  is  not  mentioned  in  '  Domesday,'  noria  any  histociod 
mterest  attached  to  it. 

The  borough  and  parish  are  co-extensive,  and  compre- 
hend the  two  townships  of  the  Borough  and  the  Foreign : — 

aswwiiMn. 
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A  portion  of  the  Foreign  township  is  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  ]):irish,  and  is  insulated  by  other  parishes. 

The  iwpulation  in  1821  was  11,914,  so  that  there  was  an 
increase  in  ten  years  of  3iri2,  or  more  tlian  2u  per  cent. 
Scarcely  any  part  of  the  population  of  ttie  parian  la  agri- 
cultural. 

The  town  is  in  the  soutliern  part  of  the  parish,  in  the 
Borough  township,  beyond  the  limits  of  which  it  extends 
in  almost  every  aircction :  it  consists  of  several  streets  ir- 
retrularly  hud  out,  paved,  lii;hled  with  gas,  and  lined  with 
an  unusual  proportioi\  of  ijood  houses.  Tlie  parish  church 
of  St.  Mattiiew  is  in  the  centre  and  highest  part  of  the 
town :  it  was  taken  down  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present 
century,  and  rebuilt,  excepting  the  lower  and  the  CMMOel, 
which  were  allowed  to  remain;  the  chancel  has  however 
undergone  great  altetatioos :  the  tower  is  of  line  propor- 
tions, and  is  surmounted  by  a  lolly  spire,  w  liich,  from  its 
commanding  situation,  forms  a  conspicuous  oliject.  There 
are  three  other  Episcopal  c!li;:(1ic>  or  chapel*  in  the 
parish :  St.  Paul's,  a  handsome  building  of  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, in  the  town,  erccteil  by  the  trustees  of  the  gram* 
mar-school;  a  clwpcl  at  Walsall  Wood,  in  the  detached  . 
part  of  the  parish;  and  one  at  Bloxwich,  a  populous  viU 
lage  above  two  miles  north  of  the  town.  There  are  in 
the  town  several  ])laces  of  worship  for  Protestant  dis- 
senters, and  two  Catholic  chapels,  one  of  them  a  handsome 
Grecian  edifice.  There  is  a  town-hall,  an  old  respectable 
building,  with  the  borough  gaol,  which  is  altogether  insuf- 
ficient, in  the  basement  stoiy.  A  handsome  public  libcary 
and  nevTs^oom,  with  a  Doric  colonnade,  has  been  ereolefU 
and  there  are  commodious  premises  for  the  gmaun» 
school. 

Walsall  is  situated  on  the  ea'-tern  border  ofthe  SoulhStaf- 
fard.-.hire  coal-field,  and  of  the  \Varwiek-hirc  and  Stafford- 
shire iron  district,  and  partakes  lari^cly  of  that  manufacture. 
In  1831,  121X)  men,  besides  women  and  children,  were  em- 
ployed in  making  guns,  gas-tubes,  chains,  locks,  keys, 
spades,  shovelsj  hinges,  screws,  files,  edge-tools,  buddea 
stirruD-irons,  1mdle«bits,  and  machinery.  There  an  bcaas  and 
iron  foundries ;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  coal-pits  and  free- 
stone quarries.  Connderabic  trade  in  malt  is  carried  on ; 
there  are  a  weekly  market  (on  Tue-day  ,  and  three  yearly 
fairs.  The  manufacture  of  brass  and  iron  goods  is  carried 
on  in  the  outparts  of  the  parish,  and  especially  in  the 
village  of  Bloxwich,  as  well  as  in  the  town.  There  is  one 
banking  establishment  in  the  town. 

Walsall  appears  to  be  a  borough  by  preseri^Uon*  but  is 
of  comparatively  modem  ori|nn.  and  itsftenehises  and  im- 
munities were  originally  of  little  im])ortancc.  By  tlie  Re- 
form Act  it  was  empowered  to  return  one  member  to  par- 
liament. Tlie  parliamentary  borouch  does  not  include  the 
detached  portion  of  the  municipal  borough  and  parish. 
The  number  of  voters  in  1835-6  was  671) ;  in  1839^,837; 
showing  an  increaae  in  four  years  of  158.  By  the  Munici- 
pal Reform  Act  tiie  borough,  retaining  its  original  limits 
for  municipal  purposes,  was  divided  into  three  wards,  with 
six  aldermen  and  eighteen  coimcitlon.  It  has  a  commis- 
sion of  the  peace.  Then  are  quarter-sessions,  petty 
sessions  weekly,  and  a  Court  of  Record  for  causes  under  2rw. 
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The  livine:  of  WaJsall  is  a  Ticarsgc,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  368/.,  with  a  ^lebe-house ;  the  perpetual  curacus 
of  St.  P&ul  and  B!ox\rich  are  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
80f.ind  143/.  respectively ;  Bloxwich  has  a  elebe-houM. 
The  Talue  of  Wal^^all  Wood  is  not  pven.  All  are  in  the 
mral  deanery  of  Tamworth  and  Tutbury,  the  archdeaconry 
Ol'SfafTord,  and  thr  diocoi'  nf  Lit  hficld  and  Coventry. 

There  were  intl.e  pari>h,  in  IKii,  one  infant-school  \vith 
35  boys  and  35  rirls  ;  t'.\  rnl  v-mie  dther  day-schools,  wiXh 
708  boys  and  488  pirls:  maliinsj^i  total  of  1263  children, 
or  about  one  in  twelve  of  the  pi  pnlaHon  under  daily  in- 
■truetkm.  One  of  the  day-sobooJa  was  in  endowed  gram- 
lliar«d)00l  with  60  boys ;  anoflier  an  endowed  English 
school  with  ft}  boys ;  two  were  national  and  bhie-cnat 
3Chools  combined,  with  194  boys  and  139  ^irls  ;  and  eirjlit 
others  were  partly  supported  by  endowment  or  subscrip- 
tion, and  one  by  a  prant  from  the  grammar-school.  Four 
day-schools  were  also  Sunday-schools,  with  298  boys  aiul 
242  Kills:  besides  which  there  were  fom*  other  Sunday- 
sdioois,  witii  070  bojs  and  BIB  gills :  making  a  total  of 
1738  children  under  insfaruction  on  Sunday.  There  are 
some  almshouses  and  several  charitable  bequests  for  the 
poor  of  the  town.  Races  are  lield  about  Michaelmas,  and 
assemblies  at  the  race  time  and  other  times.  (Hickman's 
Oothic  An  hiti  cturi' :  Parliamentary  Papgtt.) 

WAI.SIIAM,  NORTH.    [Nuhfoik  "! 

WAI..SI1NC.IIA.M,  NEW  AM)  OIJ).  [Norfolk.] 

WALSINGHAJX.  or  WALSIN6HAMUS,  THOMAS, 
an  English  historian  of  the  fifteenth  century,  waa  »  native 
of  Norfolk,  and  a  monk  of  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  St. 
Albans.  Ri.shop  Nicolson  conceives  that  he  was  '  very 
probably  retrius  professor  of  history  in  that  mona-slerj-  about 
the  year  1440.'  He  is  the  author  of  two  historical  works 
which  have  come  down  to  u%  the  one  entitled  '  Historia 
Brevis,  ab  Edvardo  primo  ad  Henricum  quintum '  (it  ex- 
tends in  fact  fhim  a.».  1273,  the  first  year  of  Edward  I., 
to  1^2,  the  last  year  of  Henry  V.) ;  the  other,*  Ypodigma 
Netistriae,  vel  Normanniae,  ab  irruptione  Normannonim 
usque  ad  annum  6  reffni  Henrici  qninti '  (.v.n.  1418 ;.  Both 
these  works  were  published  together  by  Ardibisliop  Parker, 
in  fiilio,  at  London,  in  1574.  Both  arc  also  contained  in 
Camden's  '  Anglica,  Normannica,  Hibemica,  Cambrica  i 
Veteribus  Scripts,'  fol.,  Francof.,  1603;  the  'Historia 
Brevis,'  from  n,  117  to  40B ;  the  *  YpodUpa  Neustriae.' 
9«m  p.  409  to  992.  Walsinfrbsm,  in  his  <  Historia  Brevis,' 
takes  up  the  narrative  from  th  point  where  Matthew  Paris 
ends;  'and  he  miirht  well,"  Nicol.'-on  observes,  '  seem  to 
be  Paris's  continuator,  were  his  language  answerable  to 
his  matter.'  Rut  althouE;h  his  style  is  not  to  be  com- 
nended,  Wals  in^l  am  lias  in  both  his  works  preserved 
many  litcts  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  found.  His 
account  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IL,  according  to  Nicolson, 
is  wholly  borrowed  from  Sir  Thomas  de  la  More,  or  Moor, 
a  contemporary  writer,  who  drew  up  a  Life  of  Edward  II. 
in  French,  of  which  there  is  also  a  Latin  translation  in 
Camden's  '  Anglica,'  &c..  pp.  593-603. 

WALSINGHAM,  or  WAI-SVNGHAM.  SIR  FRANCIS, 
an  English  statesman  of  distinguished  ability,  was  de- 
scended from  an  aniient  flunily,  and  was  bom  at  Chiael- 
horst  in  Ken^  it  is  eonuHnily  stated  in  the  year  1536. 
The  anthoribr  fbr  this  date  we  heliere  to  be  an  account, 
'.ransmitted  by  a  eOfrespondent  to  the  publishers  of  a  work 
called  '  Britisn  Biography,'  vol.  iii.,  Svo.,  London.  1767,  of 
an  o;ii:^iual  ■|)icturc  of  Walsintriuim  painted  in  l.'j7H,  making 
him  then  forty-two  years  of  age.  (See  note  to  p.  'l\^y>. . 
He  was  the  third  and  youngest  son  of  William  \Va!sitii;- 
ham,  Esq.  of  Scadbury,  in  the  parish  of  Cliiselhuisti  and 
of  Joiee,  daughter  of  Bdmond  Iienny,  Esq.  of  Cheshunt  in 
Hertfordshire. 

After  studying  at  Kine's  College,  Cambridge,  Walsing- 
hani  '.vent  to  travel  on  the  Continent  ;  and  he  remained 
al)n>ad,  making  active  use  of  his  opportunities  of  cxamm- 
ing  the  state  of  foreijrn  countries  ai\d  actiuirin^  their  lan- 
guages, till  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  On  his  return 
w  Sngkuid  his  accomplishments  reflonunendcd  him  to 
the  nonea  of  Ceetl»  under  whom  ha  was  soon  introduced 
to  high  and  eonfldenfia]  employment  in  the  public  service. 
His  first  important  mission  is  generally  assumed  to  have 
been  to  France  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
!ii;t  nothing  further  is  kimv.  11  nf  it  than  what  is  stated 
in  his  ejiilaph,  that  after  reaching  the  age  of  manhood 
(natnra  jam  aetate)  he  was  Queen  Elizabeth's  orator,  or 
representative,  at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Fiance  (apud 


Galium),  for  several  years,  in  a  most  turbulent  time.  Ba< 
it  does  not  appear  wny  the  words  in  the  epitaph  may  not 
refer  to  what  is  generally  called  Walsinghani's  second 
Aeneh  embassy,  upon  which  we  know  that  he  was  sent  in 
August,  1570,  and  which  detained  him  at  Paris  till  A^dl, 
1573.  On  his  return  home  he  was  appointe<I  one  of^tiie 
principal  secretaries  of  state  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil ;  and  soon  after  he  was  knighted.  In  157S  he  was  sent 
as  aniba-ssador  to  the  Netherlands;  in  1581  again  to 
France ;  and  in  1583  to  Scotland.  In  October,  1568, 
having  had  all  along  the  cliief  direction  of  the  measures 
that  were  takmfor  ue  detection  of  Babington's  con^uraey, 
he  serred  as  one  of  the  eommisrionen  at  the  trial  of  Bbry 
Queen  of  Scots.  Soon  after  this,  accordinc  to  his  epitaph, 
he  was  made  chanc  ellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lanca.ster ;  but 
he  appears  to  have  still  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the 
conduct  of  foreign  aftairs,  and  it  must  liave  been  in  1587 
that,  if  we  are  to  believe  a  story  which  is  commonly  told, 
he  managed  to  retard  for  a  whole  year  the  preparation  of 
the  Spvnidi  Armaida,  by  getting  the  bills  upon  which  the 
money  was  to  be  rabea  protested  at  Genoa,  through  the 
agency  of  Sutton,  the  founder  of  the  Charter  House,  havin? 
previously  discovered  the  design  of  the  King  of  Spain  in 
fitting'  out  that  armament  by  having  the  letter  of  hi> 
majesty  to  the  pone,  in  which  the  secret  was  intinialed, 
stolen  from  the  cabinet  in  which  it  wa.s  looked  up,  though 
the  medium  of  a  Venetian  priest  retained  as  Ins  spy  at 
Rome,  who  eot  a  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  to  tal^« 
the  key  out  m  his  holines^s  pocket  while  he  was  asleep. 
Such  a  proceedinsj,  stnmge  a-s  it  now  sounds,  was  not  a' 
all  foreign  to  ttu'  spirit  or  practice  of  the  statesmanship  vi 
that  age,  and  v,;l^  <juite  alier  the  manner  of  Walsin-zhaiii, 
whose  whole  system  was  founded  upon  and  maintained  by 
bribery,  espionage,  and  all  the  forms  of  deception.  'To 
him,'  says  nis  warm  admirer  and  panegyrist,  Lloyd,  *  men's 
fiuses  spake  as  mueii  as  their  tongues,  and  their  counte> 
nances  were  indexes  of  their  hearts.  He  would  so  beset 
men  with  questions,  and  draw  them  on,  that  they  dis- 
covered themselves  whether  they  an^^^  ered  or  \m  i  i-  silent, 
lie  outdid  the  .Jesuits  in  their  own  bow,  and  ()verreaclieJ 
them  in  their  own  equivocation  and  mental  reser\ ation  ; 
never  settling  a  lie,  l)ut  warily  drawing  out  and  discover- 
ing truth.  &>  good  was  his  intelligence,  that  he  was  con> 
fessor  to  moat  of  the  papists  before  their  death,  as  they 
had  been  to  ^ehr  bretnren  befbre  their  treasons.  He 

maintained  fifty-three  agents  and  eitrhteen  sj)ics  in  fort  i.rn 
courts;  and.  far  two  ])is1oles  an  order,  had  all  thej>ri\ate 

papers  in  Kui(i[ir  Few  letters  escaped  lui- 

liands  :  and  he  could  read  their  contents  without  toucliing 
the  Seals.' 

For  all  this,  Walsingham  was  the  very  revefse  of  a  man 
of  mere  policy  and  expediency.    His  personal  integrity 

and  disinterestedness  are  unquestionable  ;  his  morality  was 
strict,  to  the  verge  of  a.sceticism  ;  his  religious  zeal  drew 
him  all  his  life  towanls  jniritai-.isin,  and  in  lus  latter  days 
lifted  him  alike  above  the  eiiju}  inents  and  the  cares  of  this 
world.  For  some  time  before  his  death  he  seems  to  have 
retired  (rom  business,  and  to  have  spent  his  time,  with 
little  or  no  society,  at  his  house  at  Barn-Elms.  Here  he 
died  on  the  0tti  of  ii|nnl,  ISOO.  '  He  was,'  says  Camden, 
'  a  most  steady  asserfor  of  the  reformed  religion,  understood 
well  the  intrigues  o*"  coverninent,  and  as  well  how  to  gain 
and  improve  the  good  atftctions  of  the  ])eople,  so  as  to 
serve  his  own  turn  ;  insomuch  that  his  (puekui.s.s  and  dis- 
patch of  business  made  him  be  considered  by  the  queen  as 
a  man  that  ever  outdid  himself;  and  the  papists  found 
him,  to  their  great  moitification,  a  peraon  of  that  intelli- 
gence and  penetration,  and  so  dexterous  at  finding  out 
their  tricks  and  designs  against  religion,  his  prince,  and 
country,  that  thev  complained  of  him  lis  a  very  subtle  and 
insidious  man.  Indeeo,  he  watched  the  practices  of  these 
men  with  so  great  an  expense,  that  he  lessened  his  testate 
by  that  means,  and  brought  himself  so  far  in  debt,  that  he 
was  buried  privately  by  night,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  without 
any  manner  of  ftmeral  solemnity.'  F.lizabcth,  with  all  her 
professed  appreciation  of  Walsinghani's  diligence  and  im- 

f>ortant  services,  seems  to  have  ki  nt  him  throughout  his 
ife  on  short  allowance.  Even  ol  nonours,  if  we  except 
his  knighthood  and  the  oliii'es  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
he  had  none.  Camden  says  lie  \\  as  a  KniL'lit  o!"  'he  Garter, 
and  has  been  generally  followed  in  that  statement  i  but  we 
believe  it  is  unfoondeo. 
Walsingham  waa  married  to  a  lady  of  the  uaie  of  Bk> 
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Jiarhp,  ntul  by  her  he  left'one  daiisjhter,  Frances,  who  be- 
c  ame  sueccssu  fly  the  wife  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  of  llobt'rt 
Dtvereux,  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Euex,  and  of  the  di»- 
tinfniished  soldier  Richard  Burgh,  created  bv  Charles  II. 
Earl  of  St.  Albans  in  the  Eosliili  peenige»bat  better  known 
Hy  his  inherited  buh  ttfle  of  mtI  of  Oanriearde.  She  diecU 
after  bringing  her  last  hiisliaml  n  son,  in  HKKL 

The  history  of  ■Walsinghatn  s  French  embassy  of  1570- 
1573  is  contained  in  Sir  Dudley  Digtjes's  '  Complete  Aiii- 
bassa<Ior ;  or.  Two  Treatises  of  the  intended  \Iarriagc  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  glorious  memory  ;  comprised  in  letters 
of  negotiation  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  ner  resident  in 
France  ;  together  with  the  answers  of  the  Lord  Burleigh, 
&c„'  folio,  Lon.,  1666.  Tbera  ii  a  short  paper  by  Wal- 
sinstuun,  erttitled  *  ffir  n«nds  Walringham^i  Anatomising 
of  Honesty,  Ambition,  and  Fortitude,'  in  the  '  Cottoni 
I'osthuma;  or,  IXvere  and  Cliuice  Pieces  of  Sir  Robert 
(.'ottoii,'  Fundon,  llii.,  ]fJ7'-.  authorship  of  tlie  treatise 
entitled  *  Arcana  Aulica;  or,  Waliingham's  Manual,  or 
Prudential  Maxinif,'  whMi  has  been  sevoal  tinea  priirted, 
is  doubtful.   

WALTER.  JOHANN  GOTCUBB,  a  eelebrated  ana- 
tonist,  was  bom  at  Konigiberg  in  1739 ;  the  *  Biogmpbie 
UniTerselle '  says  1734.  He  early  evinced  a  deure  to 
stodT  medicine,  but  his  father  was  oppoAed  tn  it,  and  on 
lus  aeath-bed  made  his  son  i)roniise  that  he  wouUl  devote 
him-elf  to  the  study  id"  jurisurude;:ce.  Hut  i-ii  strong  was 
his  desire  to  pur»ue  medical  science,  especially  anatomy, 
that  he  broke  his  promise  to  liis  father,  and  oommenced 
the  study  of  medicine  in  his  natiTe  dl^.  Ha  aftenniids 
went  to  Frankrort-on^er,  where  he  gradnated  in  1787. 
fVom  this  place  he  removed  to  Berlin  for  the  purpoi»e  of 
studying  under  the  celebrated  Meckel,  and  sueh  was  the 
protrrcss  he  made  in  anatomy,  that  in  17t)2  iie  was  ap- 
pointed second  professor  in  the  anatomical  theatre  of  the 
Collegium  Medico-chirurgicum  of  Berlin.  On  the  death 
of  Meckel,  in  1774,  he  was  appointed  first  professor  of 
anatomy,  and  also  professor  of  midwifery.  He  died  on 
the  «h  of  January,  18ia  fiwing  the  whole  of  his  life  he 
was  remarkable  (or  the  led  and  activity  with  which  he 
pursued  his  favo;iritc  science  of  anatomy,  and  more  espe- 
cially that  department  which  ua.s  connected  with  the 
branch  of  practical  uudici;ic  wlucli  he  taught.  He  col- 
lected a  valuable  nmseum  of  anatomical  and  pathological 
specimens,  which  was  purchased  by  the  king  of  Prussia 
for  lOOgOOOdoUaisin  the  year  1804.  and  which  stUl  exists 
at  Berlm  under  the  name  of  WaHer^  Museum.  This 
moseom  consisted  of  nearly  3000  specimens,  the  re- 
sult of  the  dissection  of  upwards  of  8000  dead  bodies.  He 
wrote  several  v.orks  on  various  departments  of  anatomy 
and  mid\viler>'.  In  addition  to  numerous  essays  and  papers, 
he  published  the  tulkuvini;  works: — 'A  Treatise  on  the 
Bones  of  the  Human  Body"  : '  Al)handlung  von  troknen 
Knochen'),  Berlin,  1762,  8vii. ;  •  Observationes  Anato- 
mioR,'  Berhn,  177S, foL ;  AManuai  of  Myology*  CBfyolo- 
anehes  Handbudi'),  Berlin.  1777. 8vo. ;  On  Diseafics  of 
the  Abdomen  and  on  Apoplexy  ('Von  den  Kninkheiten 
des  Bauchfelles  und  der  Schlaeflusse'  i,  Berlin,  178.0,  8vo. 
Of  these  the  anatomical  works  iiave  pone  through  several 
editions,  and  his  miscellaneous  papers  are  valuable  con- 
tributions to  medical  science. 

{Biograpkie  UniveruUe :  Nettetta  Conver*atioat'Lexi- 
em;  in  both  of  whidi  «  list  of  his  nniMiDai  works  ud 

'^^AItSaM^ABBEY.  [EssBX-l 

WALTHAM,  BISHOPS.    [Bishop's  Waltham.] 
WALTHAM  CROSS.  [Hertfordshire.] 
WALTHAMSTOW.  [Essex.] 

WALTHER,  CHRISTIAN,  was  probaJily  born  in  Hesse, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth-century.  He  studied 
divinitjr,  took  orders,  and  lived  a  conaderabla  tima  in  a 
convent  in  Oermany,  the  nan*  of  whidi  is  miknown.  He 

afterwards  left  his  convent  and  adopted  the  Protestant 
religion.  Having  settled  at  Wittenberg,  he  became  ac- 
cjuainted  with  several  ofthegreat  Protestant  divines  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  such  as  Flacius,  Rorarius  {Rorer\  Auri- 
faber  (Goldschraid),  and  Am^dorf,  who  esteemed  him  for 
his  extensive  learning.  He  also  became  acquainted  with 
tlie  celebrated  printer  Hans  Lufft,  in  whose  office  he 


•nployed  as  ooneetor  of  the  wess  for  thirty-fivur  years. 
He  was  the  sub-editor  of  tiie  Wittenberg  edition  of  the 

wdrks  of  T,nthcr,  which  edition  was  attacked  by  the  divines 
assembled  at  Jena  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  another  | 


edition ;  they  charged  Wallher  with  having  purposely 
altered  several  passages  so  as  to  make  iliem  an  instrument 
in  the  bands  of  the  Calvinists  for  their  attacks  against 
Luther.  The  ealabrated  Amsdorf  the  bishop)  attacked 
Walther  m  a  pamphlet  entitled  *Daaa  die  zu  WittenbciiK 
im  andem  Theil  dw  BQdiar  Lotberi  im  Btieh,  dass  diese 
Worte,  Das  ist  mein  Leib,  noch  fcste  stehen,  mehr  dcnn 
ein  Blat  und  4  gantzc  Paragraphos  vorsetzlich  ausgelassen 
I  liahi-n."  lie  was  likewise  attacked  by  Flacius.  Walther 
was  not  tiie  man  to  pass  over  such  an  accusation  in  silence  ; 
he  defended  himself  in  a  pamphlet,  '  Bericht  von  denen 
Wittenbergischen  Tomis  der  Bucherdesehr%vurdigen  Mar- 
tin Lutl^er*)  wider  Matthes  Flacium  Illyricum,  Witten- 
berg, 410.,  IBM.  Mayerus,  in  his  work  « De  Ventono  Bih- 
Horam  Lnfheri'  Tc.  4.  per.  53),  sayv  that  the  accusations 
direct  I  1  airainst  Wallher  were  unrounded,  though  it  nj)- 
pean  d  that  tiie  Wilictdjcrg  edition  wa^s  sometimes  iiicur- 
rect,  a  reproach  huwever  to  which  the  .Tc:ia  edition  was 
likewise  liable.  Another  polemical  pamj/lilet  of  Walther 
was,  1,  'Antwort  auf  die  Fiacianischc  Fii>;tn  und  falschen 
Bericht  wider  die  Hsus-Postill  Dr.  Luthcrs.'  lie  also 
wrote,  2,  'Bericht  vom  Unterschied  der  Bihlien  tud 
anderer  Biicher  Lutheii 3, '  Register  aller  Biicher  und 
Schrifften  Lutheri,  welchein  die  XI.  Tcutsche  Theil  und 
VII.  I^teinLsche  zu  Wittenberg  tittnickt  sind.  Item, 
welchc  in  dem  I2ten  Theil  gefruekt  weiden  soUen,  nach 
dicseiu  Remster  ver/ciclinet.'  Wittenberg.  ir>j8,  4to. 
Walther  died  aliout  1572,  but  Zeltner  sa^s  Uiat  the  precise 
date  of  his  death  has  never  been  ascerta^n^. 

(Zeltnanis,  Theatrum  VinrumJkudUonm^ J^*^  > 
CbrreelonMi  its  T^fpografkit  Brvditonm  vmtturia,  p. 
542.  &c.) 

WALTHER,  or  GUAI.TE'RUS,  RUDOLPH,  was  born 
at  Zurich  in  li>19.  Aller  having  studied  Protestant  di- 
vinity in  several  schools  m  Switzerland,  he  went  to  Mar- 
burg in  Hesse,  and  made  himself  known  as  a  learned 
divine  and  an  able  negotiator  in  those  politico-theoloKical 
transactions  wliich,  according  to  the  circumstances,  whar 
troubled  or  quieted  Germany  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  accompanied  the  landgrave,  Pliilip  the  Mi^rn&nioious, 
of  Hi  ssr  to  the  dii  t  u'i  ]ii;;cii>ljii;:,'  tn  ir>}l,  and,  although 
he  was  ratlur  \i)iiu'_'.  the  landgrave  pu!  liuu  at  the  head 
of  ti\c  II(  laii  divines  who  were  preaenf  at  llie  diet.  At 
Regensburg,  Walther  made  the  acc{[uaintsuce  of  Melanch- 
thon,  Bucer,  Sturm,  and  other  emiMIlt  theologians.  Ht 
returotd  to  Switiarlaod  in  the  samii  yeas,  1541,  and  waa 
appointed  liaad  master  of  the  Schda  Carolina  at  Zinieh : 
in  the  following  year,  1542,  he  was  chosen  minister  at  St. 
Peter  in  this  town,  where  he  died  in  1386.  The  principal 
works  of  W'althcr  are:  1,  '  .\i)(,doi,na  Zvinglii.'  Walther 
became  soon  an  adherent  ol  Zwingli,  and  more  than  once 
attacked  Luther.  2,  '  Monomachia  Davidis  et  (ioliathi : 
tliis  is  a  poem  written  in  Latin  verse,  'd,  '  Humiliae  in 
totum  Novum  Testamentum,'  published  by  Josias  Simler, 
thediniMbZarieh.  UHMtlhl.  He  haa  alsQ  wntten.  4.  •  Ho- 
wiliae  in  Joannis  Bpistolas ;  in  18  FVophetas  Minores ;  in 
Matthaeum  :  in  Marcum  ;  in  I.ucam  ;  in  Acta  Ajxisto- 
lonim  ;  in  Epistolam  ad  Romaiios;  in  Epistolam  ail  Co 
rinthios  ;  in  Fpistolam  ad  Galatas  ;'  and  a  great  number 
more.  5,  '  Argumenta  omnium  tarn  Veteris  quam  Nuvi 
Testamenti  Capitum the  author  baa  made  these  argu- 
ments the  subiect  of  an  elegiac  poem,  written  in  I.Atin 
vase.  6,  '  Nabales,  Comoedia  auia  ex  Samuele,  I., 
and  several  other  Latin  poems,  among  which  there 
is  one  on  the  learning  of  the  German  nobility.  7. '  Apo 
\oi:u  ad  ( 'atholicam  Ecclesiam  pro  Ulrico  Zvinglio.  ejus 
demque  t)per\im  Editione 8,  '  Tmnslatio  Mosis  Fenta 
tciichi,  cum  Argumentis,  Dispositionibus,  ct  Kxjdicatinni 
bus 9,  '  Ulrici  ZvingUi  Libri  XXIV. :'  this  is  a  Latit 
translation  of  ZwingU's  sermons  and  other  writings. 
IC^  *  Wahrhaftig  Bekenntniss  dca  IQrchendienites  xn  2tiKh 
nut  MbShftDoir  Antwort  auf  Lutheii  Vardanimitias  imd 
ScheTten,'  in  German  and  I^atin.  Walther's  name  is  men- 
tioned among  the  most  eminent  German  divines  of  the 
sixteenth  la  ntury.  Somt!  say  that  the  I^atin  version  of 
the  Bible  by  Vat  ah  his  (Francois  Watebled,  or  Gastebled, 
w  ho  died  in  Paris  m  ir>l7.  and  who  tnwslitad  SOMe  boola 
of  Aristotle)  is  made  by  Walther. 

(Veifaeiden,  Praettamtium tMgaoi  VMogmmmti Jto> 
manum  Antechristum  pnueipue  atpugnanmt,  Jptficit 
IHoffia,  Opera,  &c.,  p.  20L  &c. ;  Jotmer,  AUgtmmtm  Oi- 

Ichrtin-  Lrxir  on.) 
WALTHER,  BALTHASAK,  LatiQued  fV'aUhenu  or 
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Oml^nu,  bom  at  Allendorf,  in  Thuringia,8tailie(l  divinity 
■t  Jcnt,  «nd  jMud  great  attention  to  daaaical  and  oriental 
bngiugM.  m  «o  ippointed  proftiMir  of  Greek  and  He- 
brew at  Jena,  andfDbwauenily  becuM  wperintendant  of 
the  Lutheran  ettMrehintfiediichyorSaze-CRitlM,  and  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick-Wolfenhfittel.  He  died  at  Bninswick. 
on  the  fifteenth  of  November.  lO-JO.  He  is  the  author  of, 
].  -Diatriba  elenctica  de  Constantini  MaKiii  Baptismo, 
Dooatione,  et  Ix»Katione  ad  Concilium  Nicaenura,  contra 
Bmidnus  ;'  2,  'Problemata  Hebraica,  Chaldaica,  Syriaca, 
Qimeea;'  3.  •  De  Papae  ftimatu  et  Anti-Chri»to;'  4,*Lu- 
theru>  natus,  denaius,  I  Papicolarum  Calumnils  vindi- 
eatosi*  &,  'Vienig  Frasen vender  Seelcn  Untaad.  Eeteni, 
Wcien,  Natur  und  Eigentchaft,  wider  Jaeob  Bithmen.* 
This  woric  b  a  refutation  of  the  doetrines  of  the  celebrated 
theosophist  Jacob  Bohmen.  T\w  Life  of  Walther  is  not  in 
Frehcrus  •Tluntnim  Viiomm  eruditione  elarorvim,'  as 
Jiicher  prstends,  in  his  Allgntunnet  Gelehrteu-Lexicon. 

f  Comp.  Zeumerus.  Vitae  Profettorum  Jm^nnum.) 

WALTHKR»  MICHAEL,  bom  in  1S83,  was  the  aon  of 
John  WoKber,  aridi  mefdunt  and  patrician  at  Number^, 
vrho  intended  to  bring  Ua  aon  up  to  nia  busineia,  for  which 
purpose  he  sent  turn  to  a  rich  merchant  at  Thas  in  Bo- 
nemia.  Young  Walther  however  disliked  trade,  and  his 
father  had  him  educated  for  a  scholar.  In  IGIU  Walther 
went  to  theuniversity  of  Wittetil^ertr,  \\]wr<'  ho  first  studied 
medicine,  but  he  afterwards  pursued  theological  studies  at 
Gieuen,  Altdoif.  and  Jena.  In  1618,  Elizabeth,  duchess 
of  Brunavriek'WolliNibtlttel,  aspoiatcd  him  her  ohualain ; 
and  in  loas  her  ion,  Duke  JuKoa  FMerie,  gave  nim  a 
(  hair  of  divinity  in  the  univerrity  of  Helnutidt.  In  1026. 
Rudolph  Cliristian,  sovereign  count  of  OetfHesland,  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  dignity  of  general  superintendent  ol 
the  Lutheran  church  in  his  dominion*.  Several  distin- 
guished works  on  divinity  which  he  pubhshed  dui-ing  the 
course  of  these  years  haa  made  his  name  known  in  CU^r- 
many,  and  the  universities  of  Rostock  and  Wittenberg  both 
ofbrad  him  «  ohair  of  divinity,  which  however  he  dedined. 
Howerer,  in  WHt  ht  accepted  an  famtatiaa  of  fVederic, 
Dukeof  Brunswick-Liini  bnrp^,  who  appointed  him  ceneral 
superintendent  of  the  Luthtriio  church  in  his  duchy.  Hedicnl 
at  Zelle,  on  the  9th  of  Februaiy,  1662.  His  principal  works 
are: — 1,  '  Hamu*  et  Laqueus  Salomonis,'  Emden,  162R, 
4to. ;  2.  '  Officina  Biblica,'  Nurnherg.  1636,  4to. ;  1668, 
4to.  This  book  shows  the  extenaiveleanung  of  the  au- 
thor, aiul  is  of  importance  witti  regard  to  the  Apocrypha ; 
it  also  grives  infonoatum  on  leveiiJ  writinn  attributed  to 
the  Apostles  which  are  not  contained  in  the  New  Tc:»ta- 
ment.  3,  ■  Harmonia  totius  Sacrae  Scripturae,  sive  Con- 
riiiatio  I..ocorum  Veteris  et  Novi  Testamenti  apparenter 
silii  contradicentium,'  Niirnbcrg,  1().'J7,  4to.  This  book 
ran  through  seven  editions  in  the  space  of  seventeen  yeai-s. 
4*  'TnUStatus  de  Manna,*  Leiden.  1G3:),  12mo. ;  5,  'Ex- 
oreilaliaiNi  BibUcae,'  Numberg.  163ti,  4to.;  0,  'Quadra- 
sena  IDaMnaneaiam  Theologicanun :'  thia  book  was  the 
forerunner  of— 7,  '  Centoria  Miacellanearam  Theologi- 
canim,'  Numberg.  1646,  4to.,  in  which  the  author  dis- 
cusses oiu!  hundred  difficult  questions  concerning  divinity. 
Similar  works  are  : — 8,  *  Liber  singxilaris  Quaesitonim  et 
Hesponsorum  Theologicorum,  per  cpistolas :'  U,  '  Spici- 
legium  Controveniaram  illu.Htrium  X\II.  de  Dei  N'oniini- 
Imm;*  10.  *  PoctiUa  Monica,  oder  Erkliirung  etlichcr  His- 
torion,  FQriMldar.  nnd  aurScho  aua  den  Fitnf  Bochem 
Moris  f  11,  *Vnm$.  EvangeHea.'  ace. ;  13,  *  Der  Oindene 
Schlussel  des  Alten,  und  der  susse  Kern  des  Neuen  Testa- 
ments, das  ist,  Grundliche  Krkllinmg  der  tiefsinnigen 
Epistel  8.  Pauli  an  die  Hebraeer this  book  was  much  es- 
teemed. The  learning  of  Walther  was  unanimously  ac- 
knowledged, but  the  length  of  his  works  and  his  want  of 
ta»te  in  the  arrangement  of  his  materials  were  condemned. 
Walther  had  a  son,  called  Micharl  Walther,  like  his 
father,  who  was  bovn  at  Aurieh  in  1838,  and  who  became 
proftseor  of  mathematiei,  and  afterwards  of  divinity,  in  the 
university  of  Wittenbcrir,  where  he  died  in  1692.  Hi'  imli- 
iished  several  [jood  works  both  on  mathematics  ami  di- 
vinity. The  principal  arc: — 1,  'Disquisitio  MiitlumatJiii 
>lc  mutuis  Sidenim  Iladiationibus  quas  viilgu  Aspectus 
vocant,' Wittenberg,  16G0.  4to.:  2,  'De  H^monia  Mu- 
sica 3,  *De  Novo  Legislator*  Chibto  eontra  Socinianos 
et  Anninianoa;  several  diaartatiODS  on  comets,  the 
coldeo  mtmbet,  the  torrid  sone,  on  geogr^hical  longi- 
iade,tk0. 

fMHna»  nMlriMi  Ftronm  BmHtitm  Ctanmrntt  p. 


629,  &c. ;  Jucher,  Allgemrinf^  Gt  h  hrten-Lextcon  ;  TV 
CatahgtuM  of  the  Library  of  thf  /inlith  Museum.) 

WALTHER,  GEORG  ChRlSTOPH,  a  Gernwui  iurit- 
consult,  was  bom  in  1801,  at  Rothenbwi^  fivmenjaa 
imperial  town  on  11m  Thuber  in  Flraneonin.  In  1800  he 
went  to  Strssshurg,  where  he  studied  law,  and  in  1828  he 
took  his  degrees  in  law  in  the  university  of  Altdort  la 
1631  the  senate  of  his  native  town  appointed  hiin  presiilfnt 
of  the  chancery  of  justice,  which  office  he  held  tiil  hit 
death,  in  1656.  As  Walther  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
public  law  of  Germany,  several  princes  ana  other  menibcn 
of  the  circle  of  Franconia  employed  him  as  their  represen- 
lativ*  dnriog  the  diffmnl  diplomatical  tnuMaotioaa  viiieh 
either  preoeded  or  fbllowed  fhe  _pc*ce  of  Weatphdin.  is 
He  wrote:  1,  '  Met IukIus  Jura Studendi;*  2,  •  Liber 
de  Statu,  JuribiiK  ct  I^nvileciis  Doctorum  ;'  3,  '  De  Metals 
et  Hospitationibns  Militaribus ;'  4,  '  De  Henunciatione 
SucoesBionum  vel  Haereditatis:'  6,  '  Harmonia  Tbeo- 
logiooJuridieo-I\aUieo4%i]aaoiiUn,*wliiGhim]pia^ 
alter  Us  death. 

(FMienis,  Thenimm  Virorum  BrudiHom  Clarorum,  ii., 
p.  1144-8;  Jocher.  i<//g«wKi'iie«  Gtilehrttn-LiBxieoiU) 

WALTHER,  CHRIffTIAN,  a  German  divine  of  «ona- 
derable  merit,  was  bom  in  1655,  at  Norkitten,  not  far  trom 
Kiinigsberg,  where  he  began  his  academic  studies,  whu  ii  li,- 
continued  at  I^iprig,  luul  lininhed  at  Jena.    He  took 
degree  of  M.A.  at  Jena,  in  1677,  and  returned  to  hi»  . 
native  countij,  wham  ha  held  aavenl  ecclesiastical  offices. 
In  1701  he  was  ehoMn  iMBilMr  of  the  Aeadenqr  ti 
Seienco  at  Beriin,  and  in  17112  the  flumlty  of  nMikfbrf<o»> 
the-Oder  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  D.D.    In  ITUS 
he  was  appointed  ordinar)'  professor  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
versity oT  K(>iiiu'->ben;,  iiiul  in  the  following  year  ho  wi.< 
invested  with  the  otfice  of  inspector  of  the  syiiagojrue 
the  Jews  in  that  town.    During  some  time  lie  was  Reetoi 
Magnificus  of  the  univeraty  of  Konigsberg,  where  he  <iit\I 
in  1717.  Kb  prin^pal  works  are.  1,  'Tractatus  de  C'uitu 
Divino  sanetuarii  Vetma  Teatanienti,  i|ttein  atnndo  fien  | 
oportebat ;'  2.  •  De  DoahasTldtoHB  LapidMS  ;*  9^  *1>e  qaatwir 

Poetianim  srencrihus  apud  Ilrbraeus;*  4, 'Disputatiotu-  ' 
VIII.  de  Pluralitati-  ]jiM>oiiarum  in  Divinis,  ex  Gcnesi  i 
26) 5,  '  Disputationes  III.  de  ingrcssu  Sacerdotia  siimuii 
solenni  Expiationis  die  in  Sanctum  Sanctorum  ti,  '  Pro- 
grammata  V.  de  Semine  Abrahae  in  quo  benedicuntur 
Omnes  Gentes.'  Walther  also  jnihlished  the  bcynning  U 
the  woric  of  Moaes  Maimomma  on  CimuMiaoiib  with 
notes  and  a  Latin  translation. 

f  JScher.  Allgemnnn  Gehhrten-Lextetm.) 

WALTHER,  HF.INIUCH  A'NDREAS,  bom  in  la&f. 
at  Kunit^slxTsr  iii  Hisse,  became  minister  at  Woinis  in 
172!l,  and  in  he  was  appointed  minister  at  St.  Callu- 
rineat  Frankfort-on-tbc-Main.  In  1741  the  rank  of  senior 
of  the  Protestant  dngy  at  Frankfurt  was  cunfemd  npm 
him,  and  in  th«  mm»  yaar  the  Ihctilty  of  Gieaiea  cra&ed 
him  doctor  of  theotof^.  He  died  K  nmnUbrt  in  174f). 
His  principal  works  are:  1,  '  Disputatio  ex  Anfiquitatf 
Orientali  de  Zabiis;'  2,  '  Dissertatio  de  Doniinio  IIomii>.- 
in  Bruta,  ex  officiis  ejus  in  hiijus  Doniiiui  exercitio  ubser 
vandis;'  3,  '  Finsterniss  bey  dem  venneiiiten  Lichte  d»\ 
Komisch-Catholitchen  I^hre,  jjegen  ein  von  einem  Jesuiten 
heraus  gegebenes  Buclilein,  genannt  Licht  in  der  Finster- 
niss ;'  4,  '  Exegesis  Epistolae  Judae ;'  5,  '  Erstc  Gn'indc 
der  Wdaheii  und  Thgend.'  Una  boolc  has  been  imitated 
by  several  later  writers,  and  haa  given  birth  to  an  excellent 
work  for  the  use  of  children,  entitled  '  Lehren  der  Wet<i- 
heit  und  Tugend ;'  6, '  Erlituterter  Katechismua.'  He  edited 
and  accompaoiad  vrith  %  pitftce  tiM  *  FVanlcftnter  Gate- 

chismus.* 

WALTHER,  CHRISTOPH  TH  EOD(  )SIUS,  was  bora  at 
Schildberg,  in  Brandenburg,  in  1609,  and  studied  divinity 
at  Halle.  Frederic  IV.,  king  of  Oaunark,  having  ap|diad 
to  the  ftenlty  of  Ualle  foe  the  potpoae  of  oUainu|g  aonc 

giung  theologians  who  would  go  as  missionaries  to  the 
anish  possessions  in  East  India,  Walther  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. He  went  accordingly  to  Copenhagen  in  I7u') 
accompanied  by  Henry  Plutschow  and  the  celebrated  llai- 
tholumew  21iegenbalg.  They  arrived  at  Tranquebaron  the 
9th  of  July.  1706,  and  until  then  the  Danes  had  not  auc- 
eeeded  in  propagating  Christianity  beyond  the  narrow  ' 
Uniila  of  that  colony.  Walther,  after  having  learned  Portu- 
niaaa,  with  l^Hnnland  aaveial  other  Indian  dialect^  viaitad 
urn  whole  coast  of  Oownandel,  and  his  pious  aeel  waa  re* 
enudedwitligreatmGCCM.  BelhimdedtlMmiMil^Brf  eal». 
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bathmcut  of  Majubaram.  From  1735  hiii  health  sulToretl  ' 
much  in  conseqiK'iu  i'  ul'  aii  eiidLunic  fever.  He  returned 
to  Europe  in  1740.  Ucfore  he  reached  Deamark,  he  died 
at  DreiHlen  on  the  27th  of  April,  1741.  Wdtber  published 
'  Nachhchten  von  deniTVanquebah«chen  Miniotu-Wewn.' 
1726;  'Hm  Way  of  SaJvation,'  in  Tamul,  Tranquebar, 
1727i  l2mo.»  1731 ;  this  work  k  aometimes  cited  under  the 
title  of  *Refhtation  of  Mohammedanism '  An  Abridgment 
of  K(  t  !i '^ia.^tical  Histoiyi'  in  Tamul,  Tianquebar,  1735; 
'  Obitrvationes  Grammaticae  quibun  LaiiKuaf  Tamulicae 
Idioma  vulgarc  illa«tratur,"  Tranquebar,  1739,  Hvo. ;  '  Doc- 
trinaTemporum  Indica  ex  Libris  Indicis  et  Brahmanun  cum 
Paralipomenis  recentioribus,'  in  Bayer's  '  Historia  Regni 
Baetriui  ;*  *£l]ipies  Hebraicae,  sive  De  Vocibqs  qniM  in 
CocKei  Hdnico  per  ellipsin  aupprinMBtur,'  publimed  by 
Schottgen,  Dresden,  1740,  8vo.  Walther  contributed  to 
the  Portugueae  translation  of  the  nible.  which  is  u^ecl  oi\ 
the  coast  of  Coromandel  aiid  in  the  Portut^uese  colonies. 

(Niecampius,  Hittoria  Mitstunis.Evangelicae  in  India 
Orient  all ;  comp.  Schottgen.  Commentarii  de  I'ita  et 
Agone  Chrittiani  Theodoiti  fVailAeri,  Halle.  1743.) 

WALTHEIUA,  a  genus  of  plants  belongti^  to  the 
Mtnml  oidmr  Steiwiliic— ■  Hie  name  of  tHa  gnnw  it 
intended  to  eommemoiate  ttnee  individuals  ntho  have  eon- 
Iributcd  to  the  advance  of  botanieal  seience  :  A.  F.  Wal- 
ther, lomierly  profes»»or  of  medicine  ui  the  university  of 
l^iprig,  who  imblished,  in  IT^lo,  a  work  containing  debcrip- 
tioiu  of  the  plantH  growing  in  liis  own  garden ;  Tliomus 
Walter,  ao  English  botanist  and  author  of  the  '  Flora 
Caroliniaiia»'  puhiiabed  in  17S6 :  and  Richard  Walter,  who 
aceompaitf M TiOffd  Aomjo  in  his  voyam  roand  tl»  world 
in  1740  to  1744. 

The  genus  is  known  by  posses&inG:  a  5-cleft  calyx,  fiir- 
ni.->lu  d  with  a  lateral  1-3-leaved  decidiious  iiivolucel ; 
fi  jHtais;  a  uinifle  style  vfith  tubereulated  or  pencilled 
st)<,'ma  ;  a  l-<>(  lled,  2-valved,  1-seeded  capsule.  The  species 
art:  small  shrubs,  with  small  usually  yellow-coloured 
iloweni,  disposed  in  axillaiy  or  terminal  stalked  htnuU, 
n»dv  in  puucleii»  anng  in  clusten  from  the  branches. 

Jr.  Amenama  has  ovate-oblong  leaves,  plaited,  serrated, 
and  tomentnse ;  the  heads  of  the  flowers  axillary ;  the 
calyx  very  villous,  and  the  petals  rather  pubescent.  This 
'  l.uit  \i  a  shrub  about  4  feet  in  height,  witn  yellow  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  the  Baliama  Islaims,  of  Surinam,  and  the 
Caribbee.Islands. 

IV,  JhOwuUmka  haa  »  aattruticose  aaeeoding  atcn,with 
orate  or  <»vat<H»bi«ilar  lesvea,  obtuse,  and  eoraate  it  the 
base  ;  tlie  lower  ones  pilose,  the  upper  ones  tomentose  and 
L'laucoiis ;  the  heads  of  the  flowers  terminal  and  axillarj* : 
liie  calyx  pubescent ;  tiie  petals  bearded  above  Uie  e!a\\  ; 
the  tube  of  the  stamens  entire.  Tliis  plant  i.s  a  native  ot 
Hrazil  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Uruguay,  where  it  is 
called  Durandinha  or  Doumdinha.  This  plant,  like  the 
whole  of  the  order  to  which  it  belongs,  contains  much  mu- 
cih^;iiMiH  inatta;  tod  it  uMd  in  dceoction  in  the  Bmnla, 
08  aremedy  inditetaetafttn  diiit,nndtlwln  tomrfthe 
forms  of  veoeieal  disease.  It  it  tiso  used  ts  ta  external 
iipphcation  to  wounds. 

There  are  seveud  other  species  of  Waltheria:  thty  arc 
most  of  them  inhabitaots  of  South  America,  and  are  gene- 
rally inconspieuout  thmbt.  They  are  ot  easy  cultivation, 
and  will  thnre  in  n  lotmy  toil  or  a  mixture  of  loam  and 
i>eat,  and  mnr  be  readily  prounted  by  cuttings. 

WALTON;  BRYAN:  [I^oums.] 

WALTON,  IZAAK,  the  'Father  of  Angling,*  was  bom 
at  Stafford  on  the  9th  of  August,  l.'S03.  The  reirister  of 
b.iptisms  and  burials  supplies  the  name  of  his  father,  one 
Jervis  Walton,  who  appears  to  have  been  of  the  rank  of  a 
veoomo.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  this  person,  except 
ilut  heditd  intlw  year  189»7.  leaving  hb  ton  Iitak^lt 
it  tufipoatd,  aa  orpbaa. 

Yiwa  tiie  time  of  Wtltonli  biiCh  up  to  the  age  of  twenty, 
nothing  is  known  of  him.  It  is  presumed  that  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  relation  of  the  same  name  who  dwelt 
in  Nvhiteehapel,  and  is  described  as  a  sempstcr,  or  hosier, 
but  the  identity  of  tnulcs  seems  to  be  the  sole  ground  for 
this  conjecture.  He  must  however  soon  after  tho  aue  of 
twenty  nave  been  engaged  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
for  in  1624  iitr  John  Hawkins  states,  on  the  authority  oft 
deed  ia  hit  nmitwion,  that  •  Wtltm  dwelt  on  the  north 
side  of  Fleet  Street,  in  a  hoose  two  doors  west  of  Chancery 
Lane,  and  abnttintj  on  a  nicsKua>re  known  by  the  sijtn  oi 
the  "  Hoirow."  und  ttul  Itis  house  w:is  then  ui  the  joint 


occupalion  of  himself  and  a  hosier  cuili  il  John  Maj.un. 
About  1G23  (a  year  lu'lon-  tlie  date  ul  tins  deed)  Walton 
states  that  he  iirst  began  *  a  happy  aihnity'  with  the  family 
of  his  first  wife,  Radiel  Floud,  a  descendant  of  Ai  chbi»hop 
Cranmer.  He  was  maiiied  to  this  lady  un  tlie  27th  of  De- 
cember. 1626. 

It  was  doubtleas  owing  to  this  marriage  that  Walton  first 
became  interested  about  Hooker,  the  author  of  the  '  I^ws 
of  Ecclesiaafieal  Polity,'  George  ('lanmir,  his  wllV's  uncle, 
having  been  Hooker .s  pupil.  Cranmer  no  doubt  orally 
communicated  the  materials  for  the  admirable  Life  of 
Hooker  wliich  Walton  w  rote  during  his  residence  with  Dr. 
Morley  in  1662 :  it  was  nut  however  published  until  )0OS. 

W«  owe  the  Life  of  Dir.  Doaae  to  another  local  oonnce- 
tion.  WthonV  houie  wtt  titatted  in  the  pariah  of  St. 
Dunstan  in  the  West,  of  whii  h  Donne  was  viuar.  A  close 
intimacy  ensued  between  lliem,  and  we  find  Walton  attend- 
iiii;,  with  other  friends,  un  Donne's  death-l)ed  in  MVM,  and 
also  that  Walton  wrote  an  elegy  on  his  thend,  wliich  was 
printed  at  the  end  of  Dunne's  poems  published  by  lus  sun 
in  1633.  This  elegy  seems  to  t)e  Walton*s  first  avowed 
literary  effort,  and  in  it  he  speaks  of  Donne's  *  poweiTul 
praaennc '  and  calls  himself  hit  *  convert,'  which  gives  a 
etne  to  the  intimacy  between  Walton  and  Donne.  Sir 
Henry  Wotton  requested  Walton  to  collect  materials  for  a 
Life  of  Dunne,  which  Sir  Henry  himself  had  tlioujrhl  of 
writinir,  but  his  death  in  UiJ'J  put  an  end  to  the  ile- 
sign.  Walton  however,  hearing  that  Dr.  Donne's  ser- 
mons were  to  be  publislied  without  a  prefatory  life, 
determined  on  writing  it  himseU^  and  in  the  introduction 
to  the  life.  pubiiM  with  the  Senmmt  in  1640.  he  fullv 
explains  the  rettont  wliidi  indnotd  1^  to  bcoome  Donne  t 
biucrrapher. 

Previous  to  this  publication  Walton  hail  removed  into 
Chancery  Lane,  a  few  doors  from  Fleet  Strt^et,  where  his 
wife  gave  birth  to  two  sons,  both  of  whom  however  died. 
In  August,  1040,  soon  after  tlie  birth  of  an  infant  daughter, 
his  wile  also  died.  These  heavy  afflictions  seem  to  have 
had  a  great  effect  upon  Walton,  ftir  in  1644  he  left  Ctian> 
cer}'  Lane,  and  up  to  the  year  IflSI  Ms  reaidence  is  wholly 
uncertain;  all  his  publications  during  this  peril  1  \'.te 
two  commendatory  copies  of  verses,  and  an  uddiess  to 
Quarles's  '  Eclogues.' 

Ahont  1G47  he  married  Anne  Ken,  half-sister  of  the 
III  11  i  ouiormist  bishop  of  that  name.  In  1648  he  had  a 
daughter  bom,  and  m  1660  a  son,  who  died  after  a  few 
mondlB.  Walton's  fourttl  and  surviving  son,  Isaac,  was 
bom  in  16SI.  In  tliis  tame  year  Walton  published  a  coK 
lection  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton't  letters,  poems,  &c.,  under 
the  title  uf '  lleliquis  WottooiaMB,*  to  wtakh  h«  pieftxed 

the  Life  of  Wotton. 

Wultuii  had  by  his  marriage  eoiuiections  identified  him- 
self with  the  U'oyalist  partv,  and  the  strongly  exprewed 
appioval  of  Charles  L  of  tM  'Life  of  DomM,*  emabined 
with  other  circumstanatt,  rendered  him  veiy  icalout  in  a 
difienlt  uid  dangerous  tervice  which  distinguished  this 
period  of  his  lile  ;  the  '  Lesser  George  *  having  been 
confided  to  his  care  afler  the  battle  of  Worcester,  by 
Charles  IL,  tor  >afe  conveyance  to  I-omlon.  Ashmolc 
details  this  service  in  his  '  Histor)*  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar- 
ter,' and  declares  that  Walton  wat  *  WtU  Itnown,  and  at 
well  beloved  of  all  good  men.' 

In  16B3  the  work  upon  wliich  his  fame  principally  rests 
appealed— *  The  Complete  Angler,  or  Contemplative 
Man's  Recreation,*  a  work  which,  to  use  the  wocdt  of  Sr 
Harris  Nicolas,  '  whether  con-idered  as  a  treatise  On  the 
art  of  angling;,  or  as  a  beautilu!  jiastoral,  aliounding  m  ex- 
quisite descriptions  of  rural  scenery,  in  sentiments  of  the 
purest  morality,  and  in  an  unatl'ected  love  of  the  Creator 
and  his  works,  has  long  been  ranked  among  tht  OMtt 
popular  coonpositions  in  our  language.' 

In  1664  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Heliquias '  and  in 
1G55  the  second  of  the  •  Angler '  appeared.  Between  thia 
period  and  16S8  all  trace  ol^  Walton  is  lost.  In  1658  Dr. 
))onne'8  Life  was  first  published  as  a  sejiarate  work.  At 
the  Restoration,  two  years  aHerwiirds.  Walton  testifit'd  his 
jov  by  addressing  an  *  Humble  Kclogiu  '  on  the  subject  to 
Alexander  Brome,  printed  with  that  writer  s  poems,  and 
published  in  lUOl. 

During  the  troubled  timet  preceding  the  Restoration, 
Walton  Rtd  beeome  intimate  with  Drt.  Moriey  and  San- 
derson, who  were  now  elevated  to  the  respective  see*  <tf 
'  Worcester  and  Lincoln.  Another  ftiend  ul  Walton's,  Or 
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Ring,  was  alsd  reinstated  in  the  see  of  Chichester.  In 
IWZ  having  again  beooaw  a  ividower,  he  left  hi»  residence, 
widen  appears  to  have  heen  in  Cleilcenwell,  and  went  to 

rpside  with  Dr.  Morley,  who  \va8  just  then  made  Bishop  of 
Wtnchpster.  At  this  time  alwi  he  took  the  leajie  of  a  house 
ill  Patcrnoster-row,  called  the  Qroia  Kejilb  which  was 
burned  down  in  tlie  great  fire. 

In  1670  the  '  Life  of  George  Htrbt  it '  was  published, 
for  the  materials  of  which  he  was  indebted  to  Dr  Hench- 
man, Bishop  of  London.  A  oollcetcd  edition  of  the 
*  Lives '  also  appeared  at  this  time. 

In  1673  Walton  had  the  happiness  of  aeeing  his  dau ligh- 
ter Anne  married  to  T)r.  "William  Hawkins,  a  prtbcndary  ' 
of  \Vinch*^stcr  Cathedral.    Walton's  son  is  supposed  to  ; 
have  been  educated  by  his  maternal  uiK-le,  Thomas  Ken,  ' 
also  a  prebendary  of  the  !>ame  cathedral,  fur  in  1(J7~>  we  i 
find  them  tmrdnng  abroad  together,  a  tour  on  the  Conti- 
nent forming  a  regular  part  of  the  education  of  those  days. 
Toung  Walton  was  soon  after  admittBd  at  Christ  Cboreh, 
Oxford. 

In  1676  Charles  Cotton,  Walton's  well-knoWn  coadjutor 
in  the  later  editions  of  the  'Complete  Angler'  (Cotton 
contributing  a  treatiiic  on  fly-fishing  to  that  work),  and  a 
poet  of  some  merit,  as  Ins  '  Remains'  testily,  eonies 
mto  notice.  He  built  tlie  ii^hing-houae  on  the  banks 
Hi  the  Dove,  near  hiti  own  house,  Beiesford  Hall,  and 
there  Walton's  old  age  ikiund  the  case  and  letirament 
which  he  to  well  deserred.  In  the  ^ear  1919  his  last 

literary  efforts  appeared  :  the  Life  ot  his  friend  nj>hop 
Sanderson,  and  aii  uitroiiuetion  to  a  poem  In  .lohn 
Chalkhill,  entitled  •  Thealuia  and  t!Karchus,'  concerning 
which  strange  mistakes  have  been  made.  Many  persons 
attributed  it  to  Walton  himself,  but  Sir  Barns  Nicolas 
has  nnrred  thai  the  fanulj  of  Walton's  second  wife  inter< 
mamed  with  a  ftoiily  of  this  name,  and  throogfa  them  the 
potim  came  into  Walton's  hands.  An  anonymous  tract, 
printed  in  1G80,  entitled  '  Love  and  Truth,'  is  attributed  to 
VValtoii,  but  upon  slender  authority. 

Walton  died  at  the  house  of  tus  son-in-law,  during  a 
severe  frkist,  on  the  l.'ith  of  December,  1063,  and  Ues 
buried  in  Wincheater  Cathedral. 

Walton's  son  became  a  canon  oi  Sii.i.^buiy  Cathedral, 
and  is  said  to  have  contributed  largely  to  Walker's  *  Suf- 
ferings of  the  Clergy,'  and  to  have  most  hospitably  received 
T?i~liop  Ken  when  deprived  of  his  bishopric.  He  died  in 
iT'J'.  and  Anne  Walton  in  1715.  There  are  no  descen- 
dants of  the  nainL- ol'Walton  living.  A  good  portrait  of 
'  Old  Izaak,'  by  Houseman,  was  bequeathed  by  a  descen- 
dant to  the  Matioaa]  Galler}'. 

There  are  many  options  of  the  <  Ccmiplele  Angler,'  ftom 
that  of  11163  to  that  of  1833.  This  last  is  a  ^lendid  work 
in  two  quarto  volumes,  edited  by  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  who  has 
written  the  first  good  Life  of  Walton.  There  was  also  an 
edition  of  all  Walton's  works  by  Major,  in  1823.  Dr. 
Zouch  wrote  a  poor  Life  of  \Yalton,  prefixed  to  aacditiun 
of  his  '  Lives.' 

WALTON-ON-THAMES.  [Suhiiky.I 

WALTZ  (from  Watttn.  Germ,  to  roA),  a  gav  dance,  in 
triple  time,  and  executed  bv  two  penoM^  WOO,  almost 
enibradng,  rapidly  turn  nmnd  on  an  van  of  their  own, 
while  inovint;  rjutekly  in  a  circle  who'-e  radius  is  from 
ten  lo  twelve  leet,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
room. 

Dr.  Bumey  with  much  uaivete  says,  *  Having  been 
the  If'altz  performed  by  a  select  party  of  foreigners,  we 
could  not  help  reflecting  how  uneasy  an  English  mother 
would  be  to  see  her  daughter  so  ftmuliarly  treated  ;  and 
still  more  to  witness  the  obliging  manner  in  which  the 
frredom  is  returned  by  the  females.*  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  the  remark  wa'^  made  before  the  waltz  bad 
been  introduced  into  the  Hnti.sh  I.-'les. 

WALWUllTH,  WILLIAM.  [IIicBASdII.] 

WANDEROU.  [Macacus.] 

WAXDSWORTH.  [Surrky.I 

WANG A'RA  is  a  countiy  in  Northern  AMea,  unknown 
to  the  antients  and  alio  to  modem  travelleit,  but  men- 
tioned by  the  Arabian  gcograph<  rs  Kdrisi.  Ahulfeda,  and 
1.C0  Africanus.  Tliese  authors  aj;r('e  ui  statisiir  that  in 
Wangara  the  Niger  terminates,  and  fiCO  Africanus  adds 
that  it  terminates  in  the  sea.  According  to  our  prestmt 
knowledge  we  must  suppose  that  Wangara  is  the  tielta  of 
the  Qtuoira,  and  this  suppo«ition  is  supported  by  the  de- 
aeripnon  whidb  is  given  of  the  countiy.  The  authoci  above 


mentioned  describe  it  as  an  alluvial  tract  environed  and 
intersected  by  the  branchea  of  the  Niger,  and  annually 
overgowed  in  July,  August,  and  September ;  they  add  that 
several  fresh-water  lakes  are  found  in  it.   Leo  Aixicaous 
says  that  the  low  tract  is  called  Genni  by  the  inhabitants 
and  that  it  is  eontiguous  to  Wang.ara,  whicii  thus  wo'ilJ 
comprehend  the  mountainous  tract  about  the  eontiuenoo 
of  the  Quorra  and  the  Tshadda.    The  name  of  Genni  or 
Ginni  appears  even  at  present  to  be  used  in  Northern 
Africa  for  the  delta  of  the  Quorra,  and  from  this  name 
seems  to  be  derived  that  of  Guinea,  iriiieh  Buiopeaiia  have 
applied  to  that  portion  of  the  eoast  of  Africa  wnieh  ex* 
tends  from  Cape  Palmas  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra.    It  may 
be  ol)airveil  that  no  passage  can  be  pointed  out  in  thr 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  by  which  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  thought  that  the  Niger  flows  from  cast  to  we.st,  bu' 
this  fact  is  clearly-  and  unanimously  stated  by  the  Arabi.Ki 
geogn^en.  Ine  antients  had  only  a  faint  knowledge  ot 
uie  upper  course  of  the  Niger  or  of  ttie  Joliba,  and  they 
became  acquainted  with  it 'by  persons  who  had  advanced 
into  the  interior  of  AfHca  from  the  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean.   In  its  upper  course  the  Niger  runs  from  west  to 
east,  and  so  we  liud  it  stated  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers.     The  Aral)s  arrived  in  Sudan  liy  the   way  of 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  advanced  u 
far  as  10**  B.  long,  of  Grcenvrich,  they  found  that  all  tiie 
watea lan  westward;  and  thef  must  aoon  have  been  iB> 
fbrmed  that  they  united  in  a  large'  river,  wMeh  tuttutt 
down  in  Wangara  reached  the  sea.    Tliey  were  therefore 
right  in  stating  that  the  Niger  runs  westward.  When,  at  t 
later  period,  they  wont  so  far  to  the  north-west  as  to  reaeh 
Timhuctii,  they  were  either  iernorant  of  the  identity  of  the 
Joliba  and  the  Quorra,  or  did  not  think  it  worth  their  while 
to  indicate  the  great  change  which  the  river  makes  in  the 
&eetion  of  its  conne  below  tiiat  town.  TIm  Europeans 
were  well  aware  that  the  Arabian  writers  posaemed  a  nauch 
more  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  than  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers.  Their 
knowledge  o\'  that  eontinent  commenced  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  !is  they  were  not  aware  that  the  h'x 
country  between  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra  was  the 
delta  of  a  great  river,  they  thought  that  the  largest  river 
which  was  found  to  enter  the  Atlantie  murt.  be  the  Nigsi 
of  the  Arabian  geographers.  Thus  by  a  blunder  of  fio« 
ropeans  it.  ! vjeanie  and  continued  the  general  opinion,  that 
the  Senegal  was  the  Niger  of  the  Araoians,  until  the  dis- 
coveries made  within  the  'a>t  fifty  years  removed  this 
eiToneou^  opinion,  and  ultimately  settled  the  geography  of 
Northern  Alru  a. 

WANL£Y.  K£V.  NATHANIEL,  is  the  author  « 
compiler  of  a  work  which  llrst  appeared  in  a  folio  volume 

in  1678,  and  ha.s  been  often  reprinted  in  various  forms,  en- 
titled 'Wonders  of  tVie  Little  World.'  The  little  world  u 
the  microcosm,  man,  and  the  work  consists  of  a  large  col- 
lection of  remarkable  stories  illustrative  of  human  nature. 
They  are  selected  however  with  no  judgment ;  incredibili- 
ties and  exploded  fictions  are  as  welcome  to  the  omnivor* 
ous  collector  as  the  bwt  established  facts ;  and  the  book 
in  truth  is  of  little  or  no  value.  Wanley  was  bom  at  Lei- 
cester in  1633,  studied  at  Trinity  College.  Oxford,  took  hi* 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1653,  that  of'M.A.  in  lG.-)7;  seems  then 
I  to  have  been  appointed  minister  at  Bieby  in  Ixicester- 
I  shire,  which  he  was  when  he  published  at  London,  in 
j  1658,  a  tract  entitled  '  Vox  Dei,  or  the  Great  Duty  of  Seli- 
Reflection  upon  a  Man's  own  Ways ;'  afterwards  becanu' 
vicar  of  Trinity  Church  in  (^^oventry ;  and  died  in  16^0. 
He  was  the  flober  of  Humphrey  Wanley. 

WANLEY,  HUMPHRKY,  was  the  son  of  the  Hev. 
Nathaniel  Wanley,  and  vmu.  born  at  Coventry,  21st  March, 
1()7-.  He  is  said  to  have  been  first  intended  for  a  Imr.uT, 
atul  alU'rwards  to  have  been  put  to  some  trade  ;  but  he 
had  heen  early  smitten  with  a  taste  for  the  study  of  old 
books  and  other  antiquities ;  and  besides,  he  had  evidently 
a  constitotional  dislike  or  incapacity  for  any  sort  of  regulaj 
occupation.  Having  however  acquired  a  great  skul  in 
old  handwritini;  (iu  nie  cultivation  of  which  he  may  have 

been  assisted  b;,-  wl-.at  he  had  learned  of  the  art  of  Iit:in- 
ing\  this  accoini)li>luneti1  reeotnnieiided  him  \o  the  nutiee 
of  Dr.  William  Lloyd,  liu-i  Ihsh.;].  of  Lichfield  and  (U- 
ventry  i  afterward",  of  Woreester),  and  that  prelate  sent  him 
to  Edinuii'.l  Hall,  Dxford.  Here  he  proved  of  great  service  to 
Dr.  Mill,  the  principal,  by  the  assistance  he  gave  him  in 
making  bis^lation  6f  the  venous  readings  of  the  Greek 
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New  TetteOMlit  Qpnbliahed  in  1707).  After  this  he  was 
,  takm  into  ttM  wnrice  of  Dr.  Charlett,  master  of  Uni- 
yei^ty  CSollege,  who  kept  him  at  his  own  lodging,  and 
•eems  to  hare  emplojrea  him  in  tnmscribin^,  compiling;, 
abrid^n^;,  and  other  such  work.  Charlett  also  pot  him 
appointed  one  of  the  under-keepcrs  of  the  Ekxlleian 
Liorary ;  and  he  took  a  principal  part  in  drawing  up  the 
Indexes  to  the  Cataloicnie  of  MSS.,  the  Latin  preface 
to  frUch  is  of  his  compobitioo.  He  then  leil  Oxford, 
and  lemoviiiig  to  London,  became  Mcretaiy  to  the  Socie^ 
for  Promoting  Chrhtian  Kiowledee.  IBm  next  em- 
ployment was  as  assistant  to  Dr.  Hiclces,  the  eminent 
An^lo-Saxon  scholar,  for  whom  he  Inwelled  over  the 
kingdom  in  search  of  manuscripts  in  1h;it  lantruai^'e.  and 
drew  up  in  English  the  descriptive  catalofjne  of  those  con- 
tained in  the  public  and  private  libraries  and  other  (le]>u- 
atoriei  visited  by  him,  which,  after  it  had  been  translated 
into  Latin  by  another  hand,  was  printed  in  Hickes's '  The- 
saurus Liniruarum  Vetennn Septentrionalium,'  3 torn.,  fol., 
Oxon.,  17Cft,  and  forms  the  tnird  volume  of  that  groat 
work.  This  is  Wanley's  principal  performance;  and  it  is 
admitted  to  be  done,  all  circumstances  considered,  with 
dihtjcncc,  care,  and  competent  learning.  His  last  em- 
ployment was  as  librarian  toHarlev,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the 
Rmndar  of  the  famous  Marleian  collection  of  printed  books 
udmannicripts,  and  to  hie  son,  the  lecoad  earl,  both  of 
whom  were  highly  satisiRed  with  his  Miricet  in  that  capa- 
city. He  compiled  the  Catalotnie  of  the  MRS.,  which  \va.s 
first  printed  in  1762,  as  lar  as  to  No.  2lil7.  Ainoin;  the 
T.ansdowne  MSS.,  in  the  15ri'i>h  Museum,  is  a  verv'  curious 
Diary,  kept  by  Wanley,  from  March,  ITl'i,  till  within  a 
fortnight  of  his  death,  mostly  of  proceedings  connected 
with  the  Uarleian  libraty.  Several  extracts  from  it  are 
printed  {n  MidmM  *  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  hteenth 
'Ctotoiy.'  The  only  separate  work  published  by  Wanley  is 
a  trandation  (fVom  the  French')  of  Ostervald's  *  Grounds 
and  Principles  of  the  Christian  Religion,*  which  speared 
at  London  in  an  Rvo.  volume,  in  17')4. 

Wanley  was  twice  married:  first  to  a  v, iilow  with  .se. 
veial  children;  tlie  second  time,  onh'a  fortnight  htfore 
hk  death,  to  a  very  young  woman.  He  was  carried  off  by 
a  dnmy,  0th  July,  1726i  when  it  waa  found  that  he  had 
left  dl  he  had,  which  amonntcd  to  lomething  consider- 
able, to  his  widow. 

TTiere  are  many  letters  relating  to  Wanley,  principally 
fmin  his  contunimriuy  and  fellow  antiquary  Hi  ariu-,  in  the 
•Letters*  of  eminent  Persons  of  the  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Centuries,  from  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,'  jnib- 
lisbed  (by  Dr.  Bliss)  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  in  1813.  And  there 
are  several  of  Wanley's  own  letters  in  the  volume  lately 
printed  for  the  Camden  Society,  entitled  'Original  Letters 
of  eminent  Literary  Men  of  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth, 
arifl  Kighteenfh  Centuries,  with  Notes  and  Illustrationa  by 
Sir  Henrv  Klli-,  K.H.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,-  4tu.,  lH4a 

WANSdI  K  K.    [Som  f.ksktshikk.] 

WANSLEBEN,  .TOIIANN  MICHAEL,  son  of  a  Lu- 
theran clergyman,  was  born  at  Erfurt  in  1G35. 

After  atiMjnng  philosophy  and  theology  at  Konigaberg, 
he  WM  auceeiriTely  private  tutor,  soldier,  and  Yagabond ; 
at  last  he  attached  himself,  for-  the  {)urpoM'  of  studying  the 
Ethiopic,  to  Ludoif,  at  w  hose  reijuest  lie  inult  rtouk  a  juurtiey 
to  London.  The  object  of  this  excursion  was  to  supi  i  in- 
tend the  printing  of  Lndolfs  '  Lexicon  Ethiopicum,'  which 
was  [r;li!;,liLd  at  London  in  1661.  Wansleben  was  also 
employed,  during  bis  residence  in  England,  by  Edmund 
Outefl,  aa  an  amulBiit  in  eominling  hia  *Leidcoa  Bepta> 
glottum.' 

Wansleben,  on  his  return  to  Erfurt,  was  sent  by  Duke 
Ernst  of  Gotha,  at  Liidolf's  sucgestion,  to  examine  into  the 
condition  of  the  Christians  in  EgypH  and  Abyssinia.  He 
perfornied  the  Egyptiau  jiarl  of  the  undertnkitit;,  hu* 
returned  to  Europe  williout  attempting  to  penetrate  into 
Aliy.ssinia. 

ue  landed  4i  Leghorn,  in  February,  1066,  and  proceeded 
to  Rome,  where  he  dedared  himself  a  convert  to  the 

Romish  church,  and  soon  after  entered  the  Dominican 
order.  In  1670  he  visited  I'aris,  and  wa.s  sent  to  Egypt  by 
Colbert,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  inlbrmatiniT  asiiect 
ing  the  state  of  the  country  and  purcha.sing  manuscripts. 
He  landed  at  Damietta  in  March,  1671,  and  left  Cairo  for 
Constantinople  in  September,  1673.  He  visited  in  aucces- 
•ion  the  Coptic  convents  of  the  Delta,  the  Fiutun,  the  de- 
wrisofSL  Sheariwand  SL  AuthMiy,  in  search  of  manu- 


scripts, and  ascended  the  Nile  as  &r  as  Esneh.  He  mada 
several  eMuntoiia  froni  Gnutantinople  into  Ana  IGaor, 
and  was  prepaiiiif  to  tctum  to  Egypt  wbenhe  was  leealled 

to  France. 

He  reached  Paris  in  April,  1G7G  ;  luit  instead  of  obtain- 
ing the  objects  of  his  ambition,  a  bishopric  or  professor- 
slii])  of  Oriental  languages,  be  was  called  to  account  for  the 
moneys  entrusted  to  his  disposal,  and  disgraced  for  misap 
plying  them.  After  solicitmg  in  vain  a  grant  of  public 
money  to  enable  him  to  print  the  Ethiopie  work*  he  bad 
eolleeted,  hie  neeesdtiee  obliged  him  to  weept,  in  1178, 

the  office  of  vicar  in  a  villu(r<'  near  Footeiliebieail,  ^rikere 

he  died,  on  the  I'ith  of  Jinie,  Hu'J. 

Ludnlf,  in  the  pii  iai  in  (us  commentary  on  the  '  History 
of  Ethiopia,'  speaks  sli<:litiiigly  of  Wansleben,  but  hiis 
opinion  may  have  been  biiissed  by  the  conduot  Of  his 
former  scholar;  he  must  have  entertained  some  respeel 
for  Wanslebcn's  acquirementawhen  he  sent  him  to  London 
to  carry  his  Ethiopic  Grammar  and  Lexicon  through  the 

Ereas.  The  published  works  of  Wansleben  are : — 1 ,  •  Index 
atinus  in.Jobi  Ludolfi  Lexicon  y?!thiiipieu-I>ntinum  :  .Ap- 
pendix Aithiopico-Latina,  LiturgiaS.  Dioscori,  Patriarchae 
iVlexandrini,  yEthi  [i.  <  t  lat.,'  Lundiiii.  KJGl,  4to. ;  2, '  Con- 
spectus Operum  ./ilthiopicorum  quae  ad  excudendum 
parata  habiebat  Wanslebiu.s,'  Paris,  1671,  4to. ;  3. '  Rela- 
tione delloatato  preseate  dell'  Egitto^'  Fwna,  1871, 12mo. ; 
4,  'Nouvetle  Rc&tion,  en  Ibrme  de  JoumaJ,  d*nn  Voyage 
fait  en  Egypte  en  1672  et  1(73,'  Pans,  1077.  This  edi- 
tion enters  much  more  into  detail  than  the  Italian  version: 
an  English  translation  from  tlie  French  was  published  at 
I..ondon  in  1678.  5,  'Histoirede  1  Eglise  d  Alexandric  ton- 
die  par  St.  Marc,  que  nous  appelons  celle  des  Jacobites 
Coptes  d'Egypte,  ecrite  au  Caire  mSme  en  1672  et  1673,' 
Paris,  1677,  l2mo.  This  work  professes  to  be  a  compila- 
tion from  Coptic  writers.  Besides  these  a  MS.  account  of 
Wansleben's  first  expedition  to  Egj-pl  was  transmitted  to 
Gotha.  Possibly  the  pamphlet  pun'ished  in  I,<<ndon  in 
IGT'J,  entitled  'A  brief  account  of  the  Rehellions  atui  Blood- 
shed 01  cjuMuiKil  by  tile  anti-Chrislian  practices  of  theJesuits 
and  other  Popish  Emissaries  in  the  Empire  of  yEthiopia :  col- 
lected out  of  a  MS.  history  written  in  Latin,  by  J.  Michael 
Waoslcbeo,  a  learned  ^wiitt*  may  have  been  compiled 
from  hit  narratiTe.  A  MB.  entitled  *  Diaritnn  eonseriphim 
a  .1.  M.  Wanslebio,  Sommerdano  Thurinu'.  nb  nnno  ]tir)4,* 
is  sjiid  to  be  pre8er\'ed  in  the  Ducal  library  ;it  \N  ciinar. 

{liinf^raphtc  I'/iln'/svllr  :  .IJ'icher's  All^riiu  uirs  Gtlphr- 
len-Lexicon ;  Prefaces  to  Casteil  s  Ij'i  icoh  Ufptnglot- 
tum,  and  Ludolfs  second  edition  of  his  ^hiopic  Gram- 
mar and  Lexicon ;  Nouvelle  Relation  (Sun  Pbifage  /ait 
en  Kf^ypte,  Paris,  16B6.) 
WANSTEAD.  [Esskx.] 

WANTAGE,  a  market-town  in  the  hundred  of  Wantage 
in  Berkshire,  63  miles  from  the  General  Post-office,  Lon- 
don, by  the  coach-road  tlirough  Maidenhead,  Henley-on- 
Thame.*,  and  Wallincford. 

Wantage  was  a  place  of  some  importance  in  Uie  time  of 
the  Saxons,  when  it  formed,  with  the  neighbouring  lands, 
part  of  tha  patrimony  of  the  West  fiazon  kuua,  who  had 
a  rendenee  here.  It  was  the  btrthidace  of  iQng  Alfred 
the  Great. 

The  parish  of  Wantage  has  an  area  of  7530  acres,  and 
comprehends  the  town  of  Waiitatre  and  the  hamlets  of 
Charlton  and  Grove.  It  contatiu  il.  in  1K;{1,72U  inhabited 
houses,  36  uninhabited,  and  (i  luiilding ;  together  771 
houses,  with  748  families,  and  3282  persons:  rather  leas 
tlum  a  third  of  the  popoWion  was  agricultural,  llie  town 
stands  at  the  intcraaction  of  tba  London  and  Cheltenham 
road,  with  a  eraas-road  from  Oxfiml  to  Hungerford :  the 
streets  are  irregtilarly  built,  and  contain  but  few  good 
houses.  The  parish  chift-ch,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  is  an  antient  crus.s  clnuc^h,  with  a  sf^uare  embattled 
tower  rising  from  the  intersection  :  it  contains  some  antient 
tombs  and  monumental  iHBsses,  partly  of  tlie  Fits* 
wairen  ftmily.  There  is  an  antient  building  of  Nocman 
arcluttcttiM,  oiOed  by  Leland  a  church,  now  or  latelv 
used  as  %  a^ooMiouia ;  and  an  antient  market-cross,  witn 
the  inscription, '  Pray  fbr  the  good  Earl  of  Bath,  and  for 
"\T;i,-te I  William  B\irMHbe.  the  builder  hereof,  ir)SO.  aiul  lor 
William  Lord  Fitzwairen.'  'l"he  manufacture  of  facking 
and  twine  is  luimd  on:  also  smne  malting,  and  trade  in 
com,  flour,  malt,  and  ooal.  A  branch  of  the  Wilts  and 
Berks  Canal  comes  up  to  the  town.  Ifao  marliet  is  op 
SatunUy  for  pigs,  cattle,  and  com;  there  are  a  monthly 
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checw  fair,  and  in  the  year  two  fairs  for  cattle  and  cheei*e, 
one  for  eberri«a»aixt  &atatttte*&ir.  Theie  are  two  bank- 

injr-houses. 

Thp  living  is  n  vicarnire,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  803/., 
with  a  KlfliL-liousf  ;  in  Ihe  rural  deanery  of  Abinpdon,  in 
the  nrr hdcnnory  of  Berks,  and  diocohc  of  Oxford.  The 
perpetual  curacy  of  Grove  in  the  pHu^li,  of  the  clear  yearly 
yidwt  of  78/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  it  in  the  cifl  of  the 
tiear.  There  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents,  Bap- 
tiata,  and  Wedeyan  Methodists. 

There  were  in  fbe  pariah,  in  1833,  nine  day<«chooli»  with 
231  children,  namely,  106  boya,  56  ^rls,  and  09  children  of 
sex  not  stated ;  makini:  nboiil  one  in  iburteen  of  the  total 
population  underdaily  instruetion.  One  of  the  day-school?=, 
with  4-1  bovs,  was  partly  s\ipp;)rli.'d  b\'  eniiiUMni-nt.  There 
was  at  the  same  time  one  Sunday-school  with  Hi  bo\.s  and 
•JU  girls.  Bishop  Butler,  author  of  'The  A;i:i!ouy  of  Re- 
lit(ion,'  and  laaac  Kimber.  a  disientiog  minister'  and  an 
historical  at*d  bioi^pbical  writer  of  knd*  reputation,  were 
natives  of  Wantage. 

(I.ysons's  Magna  Britannia  ;  Beauties  qf  England  and 
Watet ;  Parlidmetit'iri/  P(iprrs.\ 

WAPENTAKE  >  from  the  Saxon  irac}>rn,  p.rms,  and  tor, 
touch,  or  brtifh,  yield";  i*  a  terra  whieh  prevails  in 
Yorkshire,  and  indicates  a  territorial  division  like  the 
hundred  of  other  counties.  [Shirk.]  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  habit  which  our  Saxon  ancestors  had 
of  Bttcndins  wHh  tfadr  wenpom  the  meeting  of  their 
tribes,  whotfaer  convened  for  the  adminiatration  of  jua- 
tice  or  to  decide  on  peace  or  war.  Thia  circumstance, 
in-Hrparab!e  from  the  ii>  i  niMy,  gave  a  name  to  the 
meeting  and  to  the  dislru  t  \\ho!ie  inhabitants  were  rnn- 
vened.  Various  explanation-;,  all  howeNer  ennr.eclttl 
with  thia  habit,  are  nven  to  the  last  syllalile.  By  some  it 
ia  auppoied  to  mean  the  touch  or  luatlmg  of  their  arms,  by 
whion  the  9maMf  was  wont  to  atgnify  its  opinion  of  the 
matters  sabmttted  to  it ;  by  othei*  the  aerejttanee  by  the 
lord  of  his  tenants*  arms  in  token  of  their  submisnnn  to 
him.  These  are  the  two  solutions  mioted  by  Spelman. 
Others  however  say  that  the  wonl  dniotos  the  eustom 
which  the  vassals  had  of  lour/nn'c  the  t-pi  ar  <if  tlie  lord  b-h 
a  mark  of  homage;  and  this  .seems  to  be  lln  ex]'l;uiiition 
most  usually  adopted.  (Spelman,  II  nj  enlachium  et  Wai' 
pt  ngrla/hium  ;  Cowcll.) 

WAPUI.  pBU.  vol.  viii..  p.  m.} 
WAFPWO.  [LoKDow.l 

W.\RASD1N,  one  of  the  three  coimlios  (Warasdin, 
Kreuz,  and  Acnim)  into  which  the  .Austrian  kingdom  of 
Croatia  is  divided,  is  Ivounded  »n  the  went  and  north-went 
by  Styria,  on  the  north-east  Sialad  (n  county  of  Hun- 
gary ,i,  on  the  east  by  Krciiz,  anrl  on  the  south  by  Agrnni. 
its  area  is  720  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  the  mha- 
bitauts  136,000,  who  are  Roman  Cktholic  Cnmtians. 

Ihe  ftee  of  the  country  ia  an  undulating  plain,  tiavcned 
by  a  branch  of  the  Stynan  ehdn  from  wot  to  cut,  which 
<1i\idps  it  into  two  nearly  canal  ])art».  Tlie  principal  rivers 
are  tile  Drave,  which  rnns  along  the  northern  frnnf u  r.  sepa- 
rating the  country  from  Hung8r>' ;  thr  S/ntta,  whu  h 
separates  Croatia  from  Styria ;  and  the  Krapcna,  which 
forma  the  frontier  between  the  cantons  of  Warasdin  and 
Agram.  More  than  a  third  of  the  country  is  covered  with 
forests.  The  plain,  near  the  Drave  produces  more  than 
sufficient  com  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
the  mountainous  and  larger  portion  seldom  yields  enotigh. 
Tlie  natural  jiroductions  arc  corn  especially  maize),  millet, 
tdbnceo,  fniit  of  different  kind'^,  especially  plums,  nnd 
tiiTilier.  There  i.i  a  very  good  breed  ot  horiu-d  <nitle,  and 
great  numbers  of  swine,  fish,  been,  and  irame.  The  mine- 
rals are,  besides  marbles  of  different  kinds,  a  very'  thick 
stratum  of  DAtiTe  sulphur  at  Radoboi,  and  gold,  which  is 
obtained  by  waihraff  from  the  sand  of  the  Drave,  to  the 
value  of  120O  to  18w  ducats  mnually.  Blumenbaeh  how- 
ever says  that  the  |:otd>washing  in  the  Dmve  has  ceased. 
The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthy. 

Warasdin,  the  capital,  or  county  town,  i.s  situated  on  the 
riiht  bank  of  the  Drave,  over  which  there  i*  a  remarkable 
wooden  Imdsre.  It  in  46°  18'  N.  lat.  ai,«l  W  '2r>'  K. 
long.,  in  a  plain  which  is  enclosed  on  the  east  unc'.  we>t  by 
mountains.  It  ia  a  well-built  but  not  very  Uvely  town,  ancl 
oontaiin  several  large  and  hamdsone  wfilloea,  nimmg  which 
are  saveral  fine  churches,  a  Jewish  synagmgue,  the  county- 
hall,  the  senate^ouse,  the  residence  ^  the  bishop  and 
ehnler,  md  tamo  oonrents.  There  aw  likewise  a  Romaa 


Catholic  gymnasium,  a  convent  of  IFrsuline  nuns^  frith  a 
girla'acbool  and  iMMpttnl,  wid,  within  these  fisw  j«Mi,a 
pMnMumoiue  soeietv.    Good  wine  is  prodaoed  in  the 

environs.  Some  tobacco  is  manufactured  in  the  town, 
and  there  are  some  vinegar-breweries.  The  suburb* 
are  cxtcu.sivc,  and  contain  some  good  buildings.  Wam-^dr, 
\va«  formerly  fortified,  but  the  fortifications  have  failea 
into  decay. 

(Blumenbaeh,  Natettet  GemStde  der  OMerreiekiaehen 
Monarchie ;  Jenny,  Handbuch;  Haasel,  HatuUmeA  $  Dit 
Oetterreiehitehe  Nation^  Bnevetopidie.) 

WARBBCK,  PERKIN.  VII.] 

WARBERG.  [SwKi.KN.] 

WARBLERS.  [Svi  viad.k.]  The  true  Warblers  we« 
nrrancrd  by  T.innvn^  uider  his  genua  JWtfuefllB.  They 


comprise  the  smaller  hinging  birds. 

iMMI  * 

account  of  ttua  intcNatio^ 


Mr.  Nuttall  gives  a  col 


but  9omfi€bamkw  geaetal 


The  MB;  h*  nmOuTWMn,  aInigM,  awUhaped. 
higher  than  it  ia  wid*  it  flie  bub  aad  flimished  with  scat- 
tered bristles:  the  lower  manoibte  straii^t.  ft6$trilt 

ha-N.il,  lateral,  oval,  half-closed  by  a  membrane.  T'jn^^f 
lacerated  at  the  tip.  Tarsus  longer  thaji  the  middle  tor  . 
inner  toe  free  ;  posterior  nail  shorter  than  the  toe.  U'iii;t 
moderate  or  short;  spurious  featlier  generally  short ;  fi >t 
and  second  primaries,  second  and  third,  or  third  aiid  fou-'h 
longest;  acapulMB  oonridetably  shorter  thna  the  quiil 
fea&en. 

Female  generally  distinguished  by  a  less  vivid  plumarr. 
Young  usually  a^summi;  the  auult  plumaire  aflcr  the 

i  firkt  moult.    Some  species  moult  twice  in  the  year. 

I  Mr.  Nuttall  further  observes  that  .species  of  this  n  i- 
merous  race  are  spread  over  the  whole  globe.  '  They  str, 
says  he,  'generally  small,  sprightly,  and  endowed  with  an 
incessant  activihr,  in  accordance  with  the  subtleness  ol. 
their  flying  imect  pfegr :  thev  therefore  approaeh  both  ia 
habit  ana  eharaeter  the  Flycatchers,  Vireos,  ThroAes, 
Saxicnias,  and  Wrens  so  nearly,  that  it  is  rendered  «t  timr* 
doubtful  to  which  of  these  sevt  ral  geneni  they  oiicl.t  to  be 
referred.  Tliey  prmeipnlly  inhabit  forests  or  thicket*,  ftinl 
some  affect  watery  Ml luitions  or  reed-marshes.  Many  sr« 
remarkable  for  the  melody  of  their  song  and  the  spncbt- 
liness  of  their  airs,  which'  in  the  period  of  incubation  iIkjt 
almost  incessantly  pour  forth.  The  Nightingale,  ao  ^el^■ 
bratcd  for  hia  poweirful.  varied,  and  pathetio  Iw,  aa  well  ai 
the  humble  but  tuneful  Robin  Redbreast,  belonfr  to  this 
highly  viK-al  genus  ySijlvitt,  Ijtth.l ;  and  though  iiii  v 
species  seek  out  the  arctic  solitudes  in  which  to  wa.ste  th-  :r 
melotly  or  soothe  alone  their  mates,  yet  other  spccii  s  i, 
be  numbered  among  the  more  familiar  tenants  of  our  g«i- 
denSi  groves,  and  orcharda*  living  almost  exclusively  ca 
the  wuiged  inaecta  of  aaniBer,  which  they  dexteroWtj 
catch  in  the  m  or  pick  front  olf  the  leaves,  they  migrat? 
to  the  south  in  autumn,  and  pass  their  winter  in  the  wsna 
or  tropical  regions.  Some  exist  more  or  less  generally  on 
berries  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  and  consequently  fiii'l 
means  thus  to  winter  in  the  nulder  climate*  which  art 
exempt  Ironi  severe  extremes.  Among  many  of  the  ^pt■• 
cies  the  more  active  and  vigoroua  male,  intent  on  the 
object  of  hia  nigmtion,  pfeoedca  the  airival  of  Uw 
female.' 

Ei  RorFAS  Warhlkils. 

The  following  are  figured  and  described  in  Mr.  Gould's 
'  Bifda  of  Europe  :* — 

Wbeatears. 

Stiricola  rachiunanM.    The  Black  Whtatear. 
Geograpkkai  XHifn'telibii.  ~  Soutbem  SoroiM  sad 

Africa. 

Snricola  leueonuh.   Tkg  Pied  fFheatear. 
Geographical  DietribttthHt—'NoiOi  Of  Eaiope»aiid  prp> 

bably  Nonhem  Asia. 

Sixirn/a  irtianthi'.     The  WHEATKAa. 

Sii  rirol'i  ^fnpaziria.    The  Unn.irt  H-'heatrar. 

(irni'nijihiriil  Distn'hution —Houth  of  Italy.  Dal  mat  i  a. 
and  Crccian  .Archipelago;  rare  in  tlic  north  of  Italy,  not 
recorded  from  the  central  European  diatriola, 

Sarieola  aurita.   Bloek-eared  Wheatmr, 

GmgraphietA  /MffrateMon.— Hilly  diatricti  of  aoolh  of 
Europe;  more  oomoHm  in  tlie  north  of  Italy  than  the 
Rut9Kt  H^hmtear.  Flrequent  in  the  Neapolitan  Statea  and 
flardinia. 
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WhmelmU. 


Sbueieola  mbieola. 

Dfficriptiuii.~0!d  M'slf. — Summrr  Phimai^e.  — Head, 
throat,  back,  and  small  covtM'ts  of  the  wings  perfect  black  ; 
but  eiuh  U  athor  vuiy  tiiioly  bordered  witli  ruddy  brown; 
a  great  white  spot  on  the  icicles  uf  the  neck,  on  the  upper 
put  of  theirings,  and  on  the  rump.  Brea.-<t  (U  ei)  nidJy. 
Imcr  parts  veiy  bngfat  nid4y:  iriqg*  brown  bordered 
with  brighter  brown ;  b«M  of  ■&  the  tiiMtaUim  white, 
the  rest  of  a  blMlddi  brawn.  Lengfh  fbur  inehei  Ibar  or 
five  lines. 

Malr-  nfhT  l/if  Auluinmil  Moult. — ^Widcr  ruddy  borders 
at  the  end  of  the  ffathers  on  the  throat ;  those  (  f  the  nape 
and  the  back  frin^red  with  large  borders  ot  that  colour ; 
breart  bright  ruddy,  the  rest  of  the  lower  part  of  the  body 
elear  babella  colour ;  wider  boiden  on  tiSe  quilb,  and  the 
end  of  the  tail  ruddyish. 

Amafe.— Upper  parts  UaeWih  brown  witfi  borders  of 

yellowish  n;ddy  ;  win'::.-;  and  tail-feathers  brown  bordered 
with  yellow  ishnuldy  ;  throat  black,  with  small  whitish  and 
ruddyihh  spots  ;  the  wlnte  space  on  the  >ides  of  the  neck 
and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wing  less  extended ;  ruddy 
colour  of  the  breast  less  vivid. 

Ywng  Malet  btfort  their  Second  Moult  like  the  old 
ftmele. 

Young  at  their  Departure  from  the  Nett. — ^Feathers  of 
the  upper  parts  greyish  brown ;  all  terminated  by  a  small 
whitish  spot. 

After  the  autumnal  moult  all  the  individuals  have  brown 
aeh-eoloar  on  the  head  and  the  back ;  this  colour  occupy- 
ing lolely  the  fine  points  of  the' barbs,  they  by  exposure 
and  tiriction  cause  in  the  spring  the  blaek  colour  of  the 
tniddle  of  iStut  feathere  to  i^pear.  (Temm.) 

Thb  is  the  TVaquet  nMet^e  and  Moteux  Traquet  of  the 
Freneh;  Saltabastone,  Zonifi-mrdi,  and  Sa/titipalo  of 
the  Italians;  Schttarzkehliger  Slfniscfimalzer  of  the  Ger- 
mam;  Chchder  y  c^rrig  of  the  antient  Briti!.h ;  and 
fiteneeAa/,  Stonechaiter,  StonesmttA,  Utonetmich,  Slone- 
elink,  and  Mbor4Miiig  of  the  modem  British. 
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Geographical  Distribution. — Russia.  Germany,  Fi-ano^ 
Provence,  Italy,  Smyrna,  Japan,  the  Deccan,  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  the  mountain-chain  of  Upper  Hindustan, 
Senegal,  and  South  AfVica  (Cape).  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland. 

Habits,  <^-c. — 'ITiouirh  several  of  this  species  remain 
throiigli  the  winter  months,  the  general  body  quit  the 
British  Islands  in  autumn,  nor  do  they  return  till  the 
spring  is  forward,  seldom  appearing  on  our  heaths  and 
commons,  dappled  with  fline  and  bushes,  before  the  end 
of  March:  bmMeidi  is  often  bleak ;  end  whenthewtnde 
blow  roughly,  they  quit  these  open  spots  for  the  shelter  of 
the  snug  lanes  and  groves.  Still  however  the  open  tracts 
are  their  favourite  haunts,  and,  wind  and  weather  permit- 
ting, there  they  are  to  be  seen  almost  ever  in  motion,  now 
on  a  stone,  now  on  a  bush,  from  which  they  dart  to  seixe 
the  passing  insect  and  then  return.  Although  their  song, 
which  is  given  on  ttie  wing,  is  short,  it  is  pleasing ;  axul 
th«nr  are  in  a  depee  nookiag  biide*  b^qg  no  bad  imitaton 
ofthesongofothera.  BesiflM  ineMli,w«nm  are  aoeepiU 

able  food  to  them  ;  and  for  theee  thcty  OM^  Iw  ftaqpiemlj 
seen  foraging  on  the  ground. 

The  nest,  which  is  of  considerable  siie  hi  proportion  to 
the  bird,  is  framed  in  the  beginning  of  .^Ntil  on  the  ground 
ur  some  dwarf  bush.  Externally  it  is  nbricated  of  moss 
and  grass;  and  a  few  fine  bents,  hairs,  and  feathers  form 
the  hning.  The  eggs,  which  are  laid  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  third  week  in  that  month,  are  pate  bine  with 
somewhat  of  a  greyish  tint,  finely  dotted  with  obscure 
reddish  brown  at  the  large  end. 

When  the  youn?  are  hatched — that  is,  about  the  middle 
of  May — the  old  Stonechats  become  very  bold.  They  make 
a  constant  clunour,  and  put  in  practice  many  a  ruee  to 
deceive  the  eehoolboy  and  draw  him  from  thetr  nest. 
Redstarts. 

Phfnteura  ruHeitta,  3Xe  BadeUul, 

Phrenicura  <A%r,  The  Bhek  Beditart,  Bare  in 
Britain. 

We  select  the  Common] 
1  jnn.,  as  an  exainple. 

Detcriptton. — Old  Male. — Forehead  and  eyebrows  pure 
white ;  a  small  band  on  tlie  root  of  the  bill,  apace  between 
that  and  the  eye,  throat,  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  deep 
olaek  ;  head  and  uppi  r  ])art  of  the  back  bluish  ash  ;  lireast, 
sides,  rump,  and  lateral  tail-feathers  brilliant  ruddy ;  ab- 
domen whiti>h,  lower  coverts  of  the  tail  deep  roddy,  two 
middle  feathers  brown. 

TTte  Eetmle  (which  may  easily  be  confounded  with  that 
of  Phentieura  tueeiea,  the  Blue-throated  Warbler)  with 
the  upper  parts  grey  strongly  shaded  with  rusty ;  great 
wing-coverts  bordered  with  mddyish  yellow ;  throat  w-hite, 
breast  and  aides  rusty,  belly  whitiui,  under  tail-coverts 
pale  rusty.  IXeeefy  olrflmve  the  thniet  blackish,  qwtted 
with  rusty. 

Young  Malet  of  the  Year. — No  white  on  the  forehead; 
black  0?  the  throat  broken  with  whitish  lines;  nid^ 
colour  of  the  breast  varied  with  white ;  upper  paitl  nalty 
ash,  tail  coverts  and  Heathen  bcodered  with  mstjr. 

Young  J^nnolet.— These  nay  be  distingoished  turn  the 

nisrhtingale  by  the  black  bill  and  feet,  and  the  tWO 
middle  tail -feat hers,  which  are  alv\aj's  b'.ackish-brown. 

Helon  is  of  opinion  that  tliis  is  the  ^iviroepof  of  Aris- 
totle {Hint.  Amm.,  ix.  49}.  It  is  the  Corosiolo,  Codirotto 
Culo  ranso,  and  Culo  rofiso  of  the  Italians  ;  Rossignol  de 
mur  ou  de  munillee  of  the  French ;  Sehmirxkehliger  San- 
ger, Sehwargkehietn^  and  Garten-BothtchtoSnzehtn  ot 
the  Germans ;  Gekraagde  Boodttart  of  the  Netherlanders ; 
RodMtjert  of  the  Swedes ;  Roedttiert  of  the  Danes ;  Blod- 
Ju^l  of  the  Norwegians ;  Rhoncll  goch  of  the  antient 
British ;  Redlail,  Brantail,  and  Firetail  of  the  modern 
British. 

Geographical  Dittribution. — Denmark.  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Russia.  Europe  generally,  paitieularly  Holland,  France, 
Provence,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Trebi/.onil,'and  to  the  souUi- 
east  of  that  locality,  Enenim.  and  Janan. 

In  Britain  it  arrives  about  tlie  middle  of  April,  penetrat- 
ing as  high  as  Sulherlandshiie  in  Scotlend.  Pennant  says 
that  it  extends  no  farther  west  tiian  Exeter,  but  it  has  been 
seen  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Cornwall,  and  is  far  from  un- 
common in  the  western  part.  The  antient  Britisli  name 
above  given,  from  Pennant,  indicates  that  the  bird  miiiit 
have  been  formerly  known  in  Wales:  it  certunly  it  now, 
and  has  evNi  been  found  near  Belfast  in  Ireland ;  but  tide 
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»ppe&n  to  be  a  tin^lar  instance.  They  qnit  England, 
generally,  at  the  commencement  of  September. 

Habtii,  4-0.— This  is  a  tweet  and  indefktigable  singer, 
and  has  been  heard  in  a  wild  state  as  late  as  ten  o'clock  at 
nis;ht,  and  as  early  as  thre«  o'clock  in  the  morning.  "ITie 
tkuts  of  woods,  lane  and  meadow  hedge-rows,  orchards, 
rardena,  the  old  ivied-wall  of  a  ruin,  are  all  favourite 
haunts.  The  male  shows  himself,  as  if  proud  of  his  pretty 
plumage,  whilst  he  is  uttering  his  soft,  sweet  song,  vibrat- 
ing his  tail  the  while,  on  some  low  branch  of  a  not  high 
tree  or  weather-beaten  stone,  nor  does  his  music  cease  as 
he  flies  to  another  station  to  continue  his  strain. 

*A  crevice  in  a  wall,  a  hollow  tree,  a  nook  in  a  building 
sheltered  l»ehind  a  limb  of  antient  ivy,  or  even  of  an  old 
fruit-tree  trained  against  it,  sometimes  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
receives  the  nest,  the  outside  of  which  is  rough  and  rich 
with  moss,  and  lined  with  hair  and  feathers.  Four,  six, 
and  even  eight  grcenish-blua  eggs  are  deposited,  and  the 
fini  brood,  for  there  are  general  ly  two  in  a  season,  are 
flfcquently  fledged  by  the  second  week  in  June.  The  food 
consists  of  worms  and  insects,  fruit,  and  berries. 

Bechntcin  speaks  highly  of  its  attractive  Qualities  in 
plumafife,  gesture,  and  song ;  and  says  it  will  add  to  its 
natural  notes  parts  of  the  songs  of  other  birds.  He  tells  us 
that  those  which  built  under  his  roof  imitated  tolerably  the 
chaiRnch  that  hung  in  a  cage  at  his  window ;  and  his 
neighbour  had  one  in  his  garden  that  repeated  the  strains 
of  a  black-cap  which  had  its  nest  near. 

In  captivity  Redstarts  become  so  tame  that  they  will 
take  a  meal-worm  from  the  hand.  Sweet  says  that,  when 
Kept  in  confinement,  he  considers  this  bird  the  roost  sensible 
and,  if  brought  up  from  the  nest,  the  moat  attached  of  all 
small  birds;  but  he  adds  that  it  may  be  deemed  the  roost 
tender  of  all  the  tribe.  It  is,  he  obwervea,  a  real  mocker, 
and,  if  bred  up  from  the  young  state,  will  learn  the  note  or 
call  of  almost  any  other  bird:  it  will  also  learn  a  tune,  and 
will  sing  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  as  long  as  a  light  i>. 
kept  burning.    He  had  one  tiiat  wliistled  Uie  Copenhagen 


The  Radiiirt. 
Lo«w  lpii«,  male.  l'pti«r  ((at*,  hmak. 

"Hie  PortraUi  dft  Oyteaux  has  the  following  quatrain 
under  the  cut  of  this  W  all  Nightingale  :— 


'  O  Roaifnal  Ml  tawf  i»  nuralU*. 

Pourc«  qu'e«  mun  il  lM»til  n  ni*i«on. 
Fait  tr»  iMitiu:  mail  •«  eumfaraim 
Au  Roaalxool,  U  na  djt  rlo  qui  \aUl«.' 

Notwithstanding  the  censure  involved  in  the  last  lint 
and  a  half,  however,  the  Redstart  is  a  very  charming 
sonnter.  In  comparison  with  the  nightingale,  every  othef 
bird's  song  must  fade. 

Phcenicura  tuecica,  the  BltU'throated  Warbler.  [Bivs- 

Robins. 

Erythaca  rubeeula.    Thf  Redbreatt. 

Though  the  subject  be  very  tempting,  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  occupying  space  in  this  work  by  a  detailed 
description  of  this  lamiliar  bird,  dear  to  infancy  and  old 
age.  ^elon  makes  it  the  'Epidacoc  of  Aristotle  (ix.  49\ 
and  not  without  reason. 

Geogravhical  Dittribution. — Norway,  Denmark,  Swe- 
den, Shetland  (rare),  Orkney,  Scotland,  England,  Ireland, 
and  Wales  (where  it  is  called  Yr  Hobi  goeh  andiron- 
^och),  the  temperate  and  warm  parts  of  Europe,  plentiful 
in  Spain  and  ItaJy,  North  Africa,  Smyrna,  Trebizood.  The 
following  quatrain  appears  under  the  figure  of  thia  species 
in  the  Portraitt  above  cited ; — 

■  Aa  RoaiiKiiol  <!•  mursUU  r»MiwbU 
L*  Gorip)  Touf*.  cn  eh«ol  armoaicuM. 
Bile  CO  hTTrt  apparoUt  foil  iojrroar, 
hay  CO  t»ti  aupro*  da  oous  •'■aMmbl*.' 

Accentors. 

Accenlnr  alpinus.    The  Alpine  Accentor. 

Geographical  Dittnbution. — The  Alpine  districts  and 
mountainous  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  Switzer- 
land and  the  Tyrol  have  it  in  abundance,  in  Britain  tti 
appearance  is  comparatively  rare. 

Accentor  modularise — Common  Hedge  Accentor,  or 
Hedge  Warbler.  Hedge  Spa  rroto  of  many  districts;  Uia/d 
y  gtcrych  of  the  antient  Britisli.  Tliis  poor  little  songster's 
nest  is  generally  the  first  that  the  urchin  takes ;  the  eggi 
are  azure,  and  are  generally  laid  very  early,  and  before  tne 
leaf  is  sufficiently  out  in  the  hedge-row,  one  of  its  most 
frequent  localities,  to  hide  the  nest. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Great  Britain.  C«ntxai  ' 
Europe. 

Accentor  montaneiius.    Mountain  Accentor. 

Geographical  Dittribution. — Eastern  Central  Europe 
and  A^a,  Eastern  Siberia,  the  Crimea,  Neapolitan  States, 
Dalmatia,  and  Central  Hungary. 

Locustelles. 

hyustdta  JluviatiUi. — The  Reed  Locustelle. 

(Jeographtcal  Dittribution. — Rare  in  Western  Europe. 
Frequent  m  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  of  common  occur- 
rence near  Vienna,  in  the  gardens  of  the  little  isles  in  the 
Danube. 

Lucuflella  nricula.    The  Drake  Locustelle. 

Geographical  Distribution.  —  England  and  Ireland, 
arriving  in  April.  Austria,  Hungarj,  Italy,  South  ol 
France.  Holland  (nut  common  .Germany  (north  and  north- 
east), Saxe  (rarely,  as  a  pas^enccr]. 

Locus tel la  lutctno'idet.    IVillow  Locustelle. 

Geographical  Distribution. — South  of  Europe.  Speci- 
mens have  been  taken  in  England  (Cambridgeshire  leos;. 
Winter  retreat  Africa,  probably. 

Lncustella  certhiola.    Creeping  Locustelle. 

Geographical  Distribution. — South  Russia. 

Salicarias. 

Salicaria  turdoides.    Great  Sedge  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Holland  abundantly.  Lew- 
lands  of  France,  even  near  Calais. 

^//cana  olivetorum.    Olive-tree  Salicaria. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Ionian  Islands;  Zante. 
(Strickland.) 

Salicaria  arundinacea.    Reed  Wren. 

Geofiraphical  Distribution.— 'remi>en\e  Europe.  Brit- 
ish Islands.  Holland,  Germany,  France,  rare  in  the  south 
of  Europe. 

Salicaria  palustrie.   Marsh  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Central  Europe.  Fre- 
quent on  the  banks  of  the  Po  and  Danube.  Parts  of  Swit- 
zerland, Germany,  and  Holland. 

Salicaria  vhrugmttis.  Sedge  Warbler.  Britain  gene« 
rally  and  tne  Continent.  \  ery  abundant  in  FiaaoSi 
Germany,  and  Holland. 

Salicaria  melanopogon.   Moustachrd  Warbler, 
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Gmgrwpkieai  Dutniittum.—lttiy.  Tht  atatai  U  Ra- 
gon :  thcM  cf  RiNM ;  Fioi«no«,  probabty. 

Stuiearia  aquatien.  AqmUie  fvarbler. 

OMgraplUeal  Z>tiinlii(l*M.~CoiBiBoii  ia  Italv  and 
Piedmont.  Wnam  tad  Qmaaaf  owaiiBwHy*  IfaUand 
Tery  rarely. 

Saliranii  ^alacti'tet.    Runout  Sedge  Warbler. 

Geographteal  DiitribtUton. — South  of  Spain.  Gib- 
raltar.  Opposite  abores  of  Africa,  probtU|f. 

Saliearia  eutieola.  BuUail  fVtrUtr, 

Oeographieal  INWrlBttffoit.— flootiwm  and  Eastern 
Europe,  and  the  neighbouring  tracts  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
Alonj;  the  Mediterranean  shore  from  Gibraltar  to  Con- 
stantinople. Italy  and  ffiflilf.  Gmk  Uandi  anda^iiccnt 
mainlands  (common;. 

Saliearia  t  ctttt.    Cetti  Warbler. 

OeografiMpat  Diitribution. — Southern  and  Eastern 
Boropc.  lltiMlMs  of  Ostia  and  neighbourhood  of  Rome. 
Sicily  (oommon).  North  Afirica.  Hat  been  killed  in 
England,  aceoraiof  to  H  Temnunck;  but  Mr.  Gould 
doubts  this. 

Saliearia  f  imeea.   Silky  fVarUer. 

Locality. — Near  Santa  Anna  upon  the  Brenta,  two  miles 
from  Cluoggia,  on  low  k^iahaa  borderiqg  fbi  ditches 
between  the  vineymrdi.  hoag  Vmd  and  tmnbiy  toqg. 

Nightingales. 
Philomela  Ituctnia.   The  Nightingale. 

CalBopa. 

CaUiope  Lit/iamii.    Gorget  IVarbler. 
Geographteal  DiitribtUion.—RiLn  in  Europe.  North- 
«Mt  of  Asia;  Sibeaa,  Kamtdntka;  Jmpan. 


Ourrmea  orpkea.  f%t  Orphem*  Warhltr. 

Oeographieal  Dittribution. — Southern  Europe.  Very 
abundant  in  Italy,  especially  in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy, 
and  in  the  south  of  France.  India. 

Curruca  atracapiUa.    'I"he  Black-cap. 

Curruca  hortentit.    Garden  Warbler. 

Gengrajihiral  Dittribution.— Souihem  and  temperate 
Europe.    England  (where  it  arrives  in  Apiil). 

Curruca  E^pptUii,  RumOf*  Warbltr. 

Geographicia  Dlifirt'Mtoii.— EutorB  Europe  (rare). 
North  and  Eekt  Africa. 

Curruca  melanorrphala.   Sardinian  Warbler. 

Geographical  Disiributkm^-^CalM  Bpiin. 
The  Neapolitan  States. 

ClwTUKi  Imct  pogon.   Subalpine  Warbler. 

Otograohicai  Vietributioiu—^ouihmi  Europe:  Italv 
■nd  Barduua  csMoally.  NmOi  AMca.  AboiwHil  cii 
the  banks  of  the  Nile  as  flv  as  Atmsinia. 

Curruca  einarea.   Commoa  Wkite^kroai. 

Curruca  gmmhu    Luttr  Wk^9^Uuraat.  (Wmra- 

THROAT,] 

Curruca  cnntpicillata.    Spectacle  Warbler. 

Geographical  Distribution.— ^utiietn  Europe.  Spain 
(Andalusia).  Sardinia. 

Curruca  tarda.  Marmora's  Warbler. 

Oeographieal  Df«fr>itr/rofr.— Sardtnia  and  Emtem 
Europe. 

Curruca  nitoria.    Barred  Warbler. 

Geographical Dtstnbntion.  -  Northern  Europe.  Sweden 
and  Northern  Germany,  and  Hungary.  Lombardy.  Rare 
in  Austria. 

McUwph&iis. 

Mditophiliu  pnwhMialft.  Darlfbrd  WMter. 

De^cnptron. — Old  Mule. — .^11  ihc  tipper  parts,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fail,  fine  deep  jrrey ;  throat,  breast, 
and  sides  purjtle-reJdish  or  llie  colour  of  wine-lees ; 
middle  of  the  belly  white  ;  tail  very  long,  blackish  brown, 
the  external  featfier  only  terminated  with  white  ;  quills 
asb«coloured  externally,  but  black  on  the  internal  barbs , 
wings  very  short;  ftct  7«Uowidi ;  bill  black,  but  yellowish 
while  at  its  base ;  iris  brown.   Length  five  inches. 

Female. — The  tints  generally  less  vivid  than  those  of 
the  mate  ;  on  the  tliroai  a  greater  numlier  of  fine  wlnfjuh 
sthif-  than  in  the  male,  which,  when  very  old,  p  esenfs 
hardly  any  tia<  «  s  ol'lhem. 

Young  of  the  Year.—h.  great  number  of  small  stripes 
on  the  throat,  ttit  lowtr  pull  Tiriad  witli  wUUih  tatlien. 


This  b  the  Pitte-chou  de  Provence  {it  the  French ;  the 
Magftanina  of  Savi ;  and  Provemer  Sanger  of  Meyer. 

Oeographieal  Dietribution.—SouitKra  Europe;  thb 
countries  that  border  the  Mediterranean,  Spain  and  the 
sooth  of  Italy,  but  the  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignanc 
notes  it  as  rare,  and  as  found  in  summer  in  nioi_ntainou"? 
situations.  It  is  cOmparativLly  scarce  in  Germany  and 
Holland.  Permanent  in  England,  but  not  gensnJIy 
diffVised.  Frequent  in  the  neight>ourhood  of  London,  and 
ako  at  Bagihnt,  Chobham,  anl  their  vicinitiai.  Oewwi* 
ririra,  Ooniwall,  and  Beikahire  noams  it  also. 

Habitt,  J^. — ^This  pretty  waroler  ia  a  vciy  hermit  in  its 
love  of  retirement  and  seclusion.  The  fuize  brake  and 
tangled  heaih  are  its  favourite  haunt.s,  and  well  it  knows 
every  labynnlh  of  every  bush  on  the  brce/y  common 
where  it  takes  up  its  abode.  Mr.  Gould  ob>eive.H.  th^  its 
form  eloeely  allies  it  to  the  Superb  Warblers  {Malunu} 
ot  Now  HoUand,  while  its  relationship  tu  the  Conmon 
Whitethroat  is  strikingly  apparent  With  rafereneo  to  its 
secluded  habits,  the  same  author  weD  remaito  that  in  the 
spring  it  becomes  more  lively  and  more  frequently  visible, 
'  rising  on  quivermg  wing  above  the  tops  of  the  furze,  and 
uttering  a  hurried  bnliblmg  song,  tnucli  after  the  manner 
of  the^'hitethruat ;  at  thehu  times  it  erects  the  lisathen 
of  head  into  a  crest,  and  di)»tends  the  tlwoat,  OXiliUlW 
inf  many  attitudes  and  gesticulations.' 

Ihyannnand  gnus  intertwined  with  ilhres  of  j^nli  and 
roots  form  the  nest,  which  is  seneially  seogly  hid  in  tho 
very  heart  of  a  thick  furre-bush  not  w  from  the  ground. 
Eggs  greenish-white,  with  brown  speckles  and  aib|f  ipal% 
and  thus  resembling  ihcise  of  the  Whitethroat. 

The  Dart  lord  Warbler  is,  generally  speaking,  insecti* 
voroua,  but  fruits  do  not  come  amiss  to  it,  \hai  is,  i 
bniiM  M  it  aqr  flnd  omt  iti  ntiaata. 


Asiatic  Warblkrs. 
tkMD*  Of  tho  European  speeiea,  as  we  lure  leeiw^extend 
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to  Asia,  but  the  Warblers  gcoerally  arc  not  abundant  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

African  WARHf.EHs. 

Many  ofthc  warbler*  of  Europe  make  Africa,  especially 
the  north,  their  winter-ouarlers.  The  Stonfichat,  u  we 
have  seen,  extends  to  tnat  continent,  and  Mr.  Swainson, 
in  bis  'Birds  of  Africa,' records  another,  Sajricola/ronlalit, 
the  White-fronted  Stotiec/iat,  which  is  entirely  uniform 
black,  with  the  front  of  the  head  snowy.  Whether  this 
spot  is  a  sexual  distinction  peculiar  to  the  male,  or  whether 
it  is  comnion  also  to  the  female,  is  yet,  according  to  Mr. 
SwairBon,  to  be  discovered. 

Amkrican  Warblers. 

Although  the  American  Warblers  arc  not  gifted  gene- 
rally with  much  power  of  song,  the  species  are  very  nume- 
rous. The  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano,  in  his 
*  Specchio  Comparativo,'  enumerates  thirty-lour  American 
species  of  S;//i'»o,  fou.  belonging  to  the  subgenus  Dacnis, 
and  one  of  Saxicola  (sialis').  In  his  *  Birds  of  Europe  and 
North  America,'  the  same  noble  author  records  forty-five 
American  species  o{  Sylvicolino',  belonging  to  the  penera 
Parula,  Tnchag,  Vermivora,  Seiurux,  Sylt  tcola,  IVtUonia, 
and  Culicivora.  The  bulk  of  these  species  are  Si/lvicoUe. 
He  also  notices  three  species  of  .S/a/iu  (American). 

We  select,  as  an  example,  Sylvicola  coromta.  The 
VeUow<rotrned  IVarbler,  or  .\fi/rtle-birJ. 

Description. — Summer  Pium'ige. — Blackish  slate-colour, 
streaked  with  black  ;  beneath  white  ;  breast  spotted  with 
black  ;  crown,  sides  of  the  breast,  and  rump  yellow  ;  wings 
bifasciated  with  white;  tail  black;  three  lateral  tail- 
feathers  spotted  with  white. 

Winter  Plumage  edged  with  brownish  olive,  the  yellow 
of  the  crown  partly  concealed  bv  a  margin  of  the  same 
olivaceous  hue  ;  no  black  on  the  fiead  or  face. 

Young  browner,  the  yellow  much  paler  and  nearly  with- 
out black. 

Length  from  five  to  six  inches  ;  alar  extent  from  eight 
to  nine. 

Geographical  Distribution  and  Hnbitn. — Arrives  in  the 
Middle  and  Northern  states  of  the  Union  from  the  south 
towards  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and  then 
probably  passes  north  to  breed.  In  August  they  re-appear 
m  those  states,  and  remain  about  the  gardens  and  woods 
till  about  the  end  of  November,  feeding  almost  exclusively 
at  this  period  on  the  myrtle-wax  berries  {Myricu  cert/eni) 
or  those  of  the  Virginian  Juniper.  *  These,'  savs  Mr. 
Nuttall  in  continuation,  '  other  late  and  persisting  terries, 
and  occasional  insect^  constitute  their  winter  food  in  the 
Southern  states,  where,  in  considerable  numbers,  in  the 
swamps  and  sheltered  groves  of  the  Sf  a-coast,  they  pass 
the  cold  season.  In  fine  weather,  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  they  may  be  seen  at  times  collecting  grasshop- 
pers and  moths  from  the  meadows  and  pastures,  and,  like 
the  Bhie-Bird,  they  often  watch  for  the  appearance  of  their 
prey  from  a  neighbouring  stake,  bough,  or  fence-rail ;  and 
at  this  time  are  so  familiar  and  unsuspicio«;4,  particularly 
the  young,  as  fearlehsly  to  approach  «imost  within  reach 
of  the  silent  spectator.  At  the  period  of  migiat ion  they 
appear  in  an  alti-red  and  'ess  brilliant  dress ;  the  bright 
yellow  spot  on  the  crown  .s  now  edged  with  brownish- 
olive,  so  that  the  prevailing  colour  of  this  beauUful  mark 
is  only  seen  on  shedding  the  feathers  with  the  hand  ;  a 
brownish  tint  is  also  added  to  the  whole  plumage  ;  but 
Wilson's  figure  of  this  supposed  autumnal  change  only  re- 

E resents  the  young  bird.  The  old  is,  in  fact,  but  little"  less 
rilliani  than  in  summer,  and  I  have  a  well-foundt*d  sus- 
picion that  the  wearing  the  edges  of  the  feathers,  or  some 
other  secondary  cause,  alone  produces  tiiis  change  in  the 
liverj-  of  spring,  particularly  as  it  is  not  any  sexual  di.?tinc- 
tion.  While  feeding,  they  are  very  active,' in  tlie  manner 
of  Flycatchcnj,  hovering  among  the  cedars  and  m)rtle5 
with  hantcing  wings,  and  only  rest  when  satisfied  with 
gleaning  food.  In  spring  they  are  still  more  timid,  busy, 
and  restless.  Of  their  nest  we  are  wholly  ignorant.  When 
approat^hed,  or  while  feeding,  they  only  utter  a  fet-ble 

(ilaintive  iship  of  alarm.  This  beautiful  species  arrives 
lere  about  the  7th  or  8th  of  May,  and  now  chiefly  fre- 
quents the  orchards,  uttering,  at  short  intervals,  in  the 
morning,  a  sweet  and  varied,  rather  ])laintive  warble,  re- 
leui'jling  in  part  the  song  of  the  Summer  Yellow-bird,  but 
much  more  \he  faiev.-«ll,  solitary,  autumiuil  notes  of  the 


Robin  Red-breast  of  Europe.  The  tone*  at  times  are  aki 
so  ventriloqual  and  variable  in  elevation,  that  it  is  nol 
always  easy  to  ascertain  the  spot  from  whence  they  pre- 
ceed.  While  thus  engaged  in  quest  of  small  caterpilon, 
it  seems  idmost  insensible  to  obtrusion,  and  familitHj 
searches  for  it*  prey,  however  near  we  may  approach. 
(Manuai.) 


YellowctWBed  W»rbl*r. 


Tlie  Summer  Velhtr-bird,  Sylvieola  astiva,  i\>y'- 
noticed,  is  remarkable  lor  itji  skilful  prevention  of  •> 
designs  of  the  Cow  Troopial.  [Molothrus.]  '  It  i; 
amusine,'  says  Nuttall,  'to  observe  the  sagacity  of  tit 
little  bird  in  disposing  of  the  eirgs  of  the  vagrant  i^i 

fiarasitic  Cow  Troopial.  The  ege,  deposited  before  t.t 
aying  of  the  rightful  tenant,  too  large  for  ejectment,  ijr- 
geniously  incarcerated  in  the  bottom  of  the  nest,  ini  • 
new  lining  placed  above  it,  so  that  it  is  never  hatched'' 
prove  the  dragon  of  the  brood.  Two  instances  of  this  kr  ' 
occurred  to  the  observation  of  my  friend  Mr.  Chri- 
Pickering,  and  last  summer  I  obtained  a  nest  with  t'- 
adventitious  eg?  about  two-thirds  buried,  the  uppfr etij- 
only  being  visible,  so  that  in  many  instances  it  is  proUl ' 
that  this  species  escapes  from  the  unpleasant  impoati  ' 
of  becoming  a  nurse  to  the  sable  orphan  of  the  Cow-bt-^i 
She  however  acts  faithfully  the  part  of  a  foster-piwi' 
when  the  egg  is  laid  after  her  own. 

Australian  Warblers.  i 

The  New  Holland  Wrens  (Mulurus)  may  be  comittf-  j 
as  the  Warblei-s  of  that  fifth  quarter  of  the  world  [Wars*.  I 
but  there  are  also  >.omc  Saxicoline  fomis  which  should  bt 
here  noticed.    Such  are  the  Epthianurtf,  of  which  tht 
reader  will  find  an  interesting  account  under  the  litlt* 
Epthianura  albi/rons,  Epth.  aunfrons,  and  Epth.  iTVxkf' 
in  Mr.  Gould's  grand  work  on  the  '  Birds  of  Austrtw- 
now  in  course  of  publication. 

We  select,  as  aa  example,  Epthianura  albi/rons, 
fronted  Epthianura. 

Description. — Male. — Forehead,  face,  throat,  andslH^ 
under  surface,  pure  white  ;  occiput  black  ;  chest  croB**!'.^ 
a  broad  crescent  of  deep  black,  the  points  of  which  run "? 
(he  sides  of  the  neck  and  join  the  black  of  the  occiput ;  up- 
per surface  dark  grcv  with  a  patch  of  dark  brown  inlw 
'  centre  of  each  leather ;  wings  daik  brown :  upper  1*^ 
,  coverts  black  ;  two  centre  tail-feathers  dark  browtu  tw 
ren^ainder  dark  brown,  with  a  larsrc  oblong  patch  of ''•i'*' 
on  the  inner  web  at  the  tip  ;  iridcs  in  some  beautiful  iw- 
dishbufr,  in  others  yellow  witha  slight  tinge  of  red  on 
outer  edge  of  the  pupil ;  bill  and  feet  black. 

Female. — Crown  ot  the  head,  all  the  upper  surface, 
and  tail,  greyish  brown,  with  a  slight  indication  ^^'""^ 
long  white  i«jM)ton  the  inner  webs  of  tlie  latter;  throsl** 
under  surfaoe  bufty-white ;  a  slight  crescent  )f  black  oo"* 
chest.  (Gould./ 

Locality  and  Habits.— Ut.  Gould  Erst  met  vVh  «« 
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species  in  a  state  of  nalurc  on  the  small  islands  in  Bass's 
Strait,  wherp,  lie  say-^,  it  had  evidentJy  been  lirei'dinc,  as 
he  observed  several  old  nesta  in  the  Barilla  and  other 
stunted  bushes  which  clothe  other  isolated  spots,  particu- 
Jarhr  chalky  And  gre«n  islands  immediately  oontigiious  to  it 
'  iiiFlind«n.  He ^ not  obMrve  it  in  Van IKraiea's Land 
<ir  to  Um  foatlnraid  of  the  localities  abova  menkiMMd. 
He  thinks  howerer  that  it  extends  orer  the  whole  of 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Australian  continent,  for  he 
ha«  specimens  which  %vere  killed'  at  Swan  lliver,  in 
South  Australia,  and  in  New  Soutti  WaIc*.  The  extent  of 
its  range  northwards  is  not,  he  remarks,  known.  He  hatl 
never  seen  examples  from  the  north  coast. 

*  It  is,'  observes  Mr.  GSould,  *a  most  quiehUy  and  active 
little  bird,  particularly  th*  ntale,  whoM  mdte  llvoat  and 
I  banded  chest  render  him  mnch  more  conspicuous  tiian  the 
I  Bombre-coloured  female.  As  the  structure  of  its  toes  and 
t  lengthened  terliaries  ^vould  Icml  \i*  to  expect,  its  natural 
province  is  the  CRnind,  to  which  it  hat)itiially  resorts,  and 
flt'cideilly  evinces  a  pret'erence  to  spots  of  a  sterile  and  bar- 
ren character.  The  male,  like  many  of  the  Saxicoline  birds, 
frequently  perches  either  on  the  summit  of  a  stone  or  on 
the  cxtrenuty  Of  a  dead  aod  lealleae  branch.  Itiaather 
■hvtaiti  dipporition,  and  when  dirtuitied  fliea  off  1^ 
aiaenbic  rapidity  to  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  before  it  alights  again.  I  observed  it  in  small  com- 
panies on  the  plains  near  Adelaide,  over  the  hard  clayey 
surface  of  which  it  tripped  witli  amazinE;  (|uickness,  with  a 
iiHition  1h.it  van  neitlvr  l)t-  dtscnbed  rts  a  hop  nor  a  run,  l)ut 
something  between  the  two,  accompanied  by  a  bobbing 
action  of  the  tail.' 

Mr.  Gould  adds  that  nothing  is  known  of  the  nidiftcation 
of  this  specicfl.  As  little  aeems  to  be  known  of  ^  rare 
Tri-rf)loured  Epthianura,  the  brilliant  scarM  Of  whose 
plumage  renders  it  a  most  striking  object 


EpIhUnnra  albifttnu.  M»lr.  f  G<mld.> 

WARBURG,  the  chief  town  of  a  circle  of  the  govem- 
vmA  ot  Mioden,  in  the  Pnunan  province  of  Westphalia, 
ia  ^tutted  on  the  river  ]>jmicl,  in  a  very  fertile  plain.  It 
is  divided  into  the  old  and  the  new  town,  has  six  gates, 
two  market-placeii,  two  churches,  one  chapel,  one  Domi- 
nican convent,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium.  There 
are  3'20()  inhatiitants,  who  have  manufactories  of  linen  and 
tobacco,  some  breweries*  and  a  brisk  trade,  especially  in 
com,  cattle,  and  iron,  lliere  are  frequent  pilgrimages  to 
the  chapel  m'  8L  Eraamiia.  Near  the  town  an  the  luini 
of  the  Ifceienberir.  which  are  worthy  of  notbe  ••  a  mnaik- 

able  monument  of  the  times  of  chivalry. 

(.1.  C.  Mliller,  Ucogiaphisch-statistiMh-topographitehet 
II  'iir/rr/iHch  <{>'<:  Pnusslnrhrn  Staalet.) 

WAHiiURTO.N,  WII.LI.A.M,  a  very  distinguished  Entr- 
lidl  prelate,  was  bom  at  Newark,  24th  December,  1G98, 
and  was  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Mr.  Ge(Kse  Warbur- 
tiM,  an  «tUniqr  of  that  plnoa^  who  held  the  eilce  of  town- 


I  c[r'rk,  and  of  Elizabeth,  dauijhter  of  Mr.  William  Hobman, 
I  one  of  the  aldermen  of  the  boroueh.  The  family  was 
originally  from  the  county  of  Chester.  Warburton't 
grandfather,  also  an  attorney,  who  had  taken  the  royalist 
side  in  the  civil  war,  was  the  first  of  them  that  settled  in 
Newark. 

Warburton  lost  iiis  &ther  when  he  was  only  «ght  yean 
old ;  so  that  the  eare  of  his  education  fell  upon  his  mother, 

who  was  Ifft  with  the  charge  of  three  daughters  besides 
her  two  sons,  and  who  survived  her  luishatHl  many  years. 
Being  designed  for  the  profession  of  hii  lallicr  and  irrand- 
father,  he  received  the  usual  snnmmar  education,  first  at  the 
school  of  Okdim  ill  Sirtlandshire,  under  Mr.  Wright,  who 
afterwardi  beeanie  Tieer  of  Cambden  in  Gloucestershin, 
then  attliatoflnenatiTetowmwliieh  wastaoslitbyaootHui 
of  hb  own  of  the  lame  namea.  On  leaving  omool,  in  1715, 
he  was  placed  in  the  oBeeof  Mr.  Kirke,  an  attorney,  at 
East  Markham  in  Nottinghanshire.  with  whom  he  con- 
tiniRil  till  April.  1719,  when  he  set  up  in  busines-s  for  him- 
self at  Newark.  But  a  love  of  reading  and  study  had 
early  taken  possession  of  him :  his  professional  success, 
probably  impeded  by  these  tastes,  is  suppoaed  not  to  have 
been  eonaidenbk;  and  at  length,  having  nade  up  liia 
nindtoenlerthe  dmitli,  hencMved  dcaeoil^  orden  from 
Dawea,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1723. 

He  now  also  puolished  his  first  literary  performance,  a 
l2mo.  volume  of  *  Miscellaneous  Translations,  in  prose  and 
verse,  from  Roman  Poets,  Orators,  and  Historians.'  In 
17'2U  he  received  priest's  orders  from  Gil>son,  Bishop  of 
London,  and  by  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert  Sutton,  to  wnom 
he  had  dedicated  his  book,  was  instituted  to  his  first  pra- 
fennent,  the  small  vicarage  of  Gbyealy  in  hia  native  county. 
It  was  in  the  end  of  this  same  year  also  that  lie  came  to 
London,  and  formed  what  we  may  call  his  first  literary 
connexion,  which  was  with  Theobald,  Concanen,  and  others, 
then  chiefly  held  toeether  and  banded  into  a  sort  of  con- 
federacy by  their  common  hostility  to  Pope,  under  the 
scourge  of  whose  satire  they  had  most  of  them  smarted. 
Warburton  entered  into  nil  the  animosities  of  his  a.<uu- 
dates,  and  in  pailienlar  was  unfortunate  enough  to  indite 
an 

1727),  in  winch  he  mid  that  Sryden  borrowed  for  want  of 

leisure,  and  Pope  fur  v,;ui1  o""  genius,  and  which,  much  tc 
lii>  annoyance,  was  publi«heil  lonsr  afterwards,  in  1766,  by 
.\kensule  the  poet,  whom  ho  had  offended,  from  the  ori- 
einal,  discovered  in  1750,  by  Dr.  Gavin  Knight  of  the  Bri- 
ti.sh  Museum,  in  fitting  up  a  house  in  Crane  Court,  Fleet 
Street,  where  it  is  suppoMd  Ccocanen  had  lodged.  (See 
Akenside's  '  0<le  to  Thomas  Edwards,  Esq.,'  and  Bucke's 
*Life  of  Akenside,'  pp.  148-171.)  Waihurtoa^  connexion 
with  Theobald  at  tnis  time  alio  led  Um  to  ftfrnish  some 
notes  to  that  eentleman'seditkoofShafcqiere,  which  ap- 
peared in  yj'XA. 

In  1727  Wf  rburton  published,  in  12mo.,  his  *  Critical 
and  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Prodigies 
and  Miracles and  the  same  year  his  only  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  his  original  profession,  a  treatise  entitled 
*  The  Legal  Judieatura  in  Chancery  stated.'  The  latter 
work  appeared  anonymously,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
undertaken  at  th;  particular  request  of  Samuel  Burroughs, 
Esq..  afterwards  a  masti  r  in  chancery,  who  pnt  the  ma- 
terials into  \Vart)urton  s  hands.  In  Ried's  '  Law  Catalogue, 
London,  1809.  it  is  described  as  •  siud  to  be  written  by 
Master  Spicer,  but  crenerally  ascribed  to  Lord  King.' 

In  April,  17'2't,  Warburton,  by  the  interest  of  Sir  Robert 
Satton,  was  placed  in  the  king's  list  of  mssten  of  arts  for 
creation  at  Cambridge,  on  his  m^esty's  visit  to  the  uni- 
versity ;  and  in  June  the  same  year  he  was  presented  hf 
the  same  friend  and  patron  to  the  rectory  of  Burnt  or 
Brant  Broughlon,  near  Newark.  His  next  publication  ot 
any  importance,  and  the  1ir.-t  whirh  niatle  hiin  generally 
known,  did  not  appear  till  17345 — his  lamovis  treatise  en- 
titled '  The  Alliance  between  Church  and  Slate  ;  or,  the 
Necessity  and  Equity  of  an  Established  Religion  and  a 
Test  Law  demoMtnted  fitom  the  Essence  and  End  of  Civil 
Society,  upon  the  Fnndamentsl  Principles  of  the  Law  of 
Nature  and  Nations.*  This  work  equally  startled  and 
offended  one  party  by  its  conclusions  and  their  opponents 
by  its  mode  of  arrivinp  at  thcni;  but  it  has  come,  we  Ijc- 
lieve.  to  be  very  generally  act  ejitcd  by  moderate  church- 
men as  the  soundest  vindication  of  national  leheious  esta- 
blisbments.  It  was  described  by  Bishop  Horsley,  half  acen- 
tuiy  alter  to  afpeeiaaee^  aa*  one  of  the  flnmt  qmineni 
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Uitt  are  to  be  fS9Qnd,perhap«,  in  any  lani^age,  of  scientific 

rcasonint,'  applied  to  a  political  mbject.' 

In  JaiiiiHiy  of  the  followinig:  year,  1738.  Warlnirton  pub- 
lished the  first  volume,  containing  the  first  Ihrro  bool\=,  of 
his  great  work,  •  The  Divine  I.e(cation  of  Moses  demon- 
strated on  the  Principles  of  a  Kehgious  Dei&t,  from  the 
Omianoii  of  the  DoctiUM  of  a  Future  State  of  Rawarda  and 
PomdiiiMiita  in  the  Jewiah  Diipcnaation.'  It  immediateiy, 
as  was  to  be  expected,  raised  a  storm  of  controversy,  which 
lasted  for  tnany  years,  and  in  the  course  of  which  the 
author  had  to  defend  himself  against  Drs.  Stebbine.  Svkes, 
Pococke,  R.  Grey,  Middleton.  and  other  assailants,  in  some 
respects  agreeing  as  little  among  themselves  as  with  the 
common  object  of  their  attacks.  Warburton  treated  them 
all,  Middleton  alone  excepted,  much  aa  a  aehoolttialnr 
might  tiMt  ao  tMny  of  Ua  mpila  who  ihouJd  hare  ven- 
tured  to  enter  into  a  diapote  mtn  him  or  to  clamour  against 
his  authority. 

The  leading  idea  of  the  '  Divine  Lefralion '  is.  that  mi 
importan!  a  doctrine  a.s  that  of  a  future  s1a1i\  which  mu^f  he 
re^urded  as  the  chief  natural  cement  and  bond  of  liuman 
aofltctjr,  could  not  poaaibly  have  been  dispensed  with  in  any 
aofaene  of  mere  human  legialation,  and  that  hence  thie 
Moeaic  dispensation,  in  wliiui,  aee<nding  to  Wartmrton's 
view,  it  is  omitted,  must  have  come  from  heaven,  and 
must  also  have  been  maintained  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  a 
divine  or  miraculous  influence.  Whatever  other  merit  it 
had,  or  had  not,  this  view  wa>  at  lea*t  undeniably  a  new 
one;  and  it  was  developed  tiy  its  author  with  an  ingenuity, 
a  fulness  and  variety  of  learTiing.  and  an  unflageing  anima- 
tion, such  as  certainly  never  had  been  combinecf  before,  and 
perlianB  have  not  been  exhibited  together  ainee*  in  any 
English  theologieal  ivoric.  But  in  tmth  mere  theological 
disi'ussion  forms  only  aamtll  portion  of  the  book  ;the  author 
is  continually  making  excursions  from  the  straight  path  of 
his  argument,  and  in  this  way  the  reader  is  conducted,  in 
the  course  ui  then  Journey  together,  over  some  of  the  most  | 
interesting  tie  Ids  of  literature  and  philosophy.  ' 

A  second  edition  of  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Divine  ' 
Legation'  waa  ealM  for  before  the  end  of  the  year  in 
which  it  first  cane  out.  The  second  volume,  contain- 
ing the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  books,  appeared  in  1741. 
The  first  volume,  enlarged  and  ili\iiii.\t  into  two  volumes, 
was  published  tor  the  lourlh  Inne  in  175"):  and  a  new 
edition  of  ttie  -econd,  similarly  vxtcndrd,  aiijieared  in  17j>8. 
In  a  third  edition,  which  appeared  m  17ti5,  this  second 
part  of  the  work  was  extended  to  three  volnnMa;  ao  that 
the  whole  now  eonaited  of  five  voluiiica. 

Meanwliile  the  anthor  had  also  been  engaged  in  a 
variety  of  9ther  labours,  and  had  moreover  improved  hia 
fortunes  in  more  ways  than  one.  Shortly  at^er  the  appear- 
ance of  his  fir*t  volume,  in  17^.  he  was  appointed  chap- 
lain to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  following  year  six  letters 
which  he  published  in  •  The  Works  of  the  Learned,'  in 
defence  of  the  orthodoxy  of  Pops  s '  Essay  on  Man,'  against 
the  attadn  of  M.  de  Crousaz,  introduced  him  to  the  ac- 
qnaintanee  of  Pope*  who  proved,  for  the  £ew  ycaia  that  be 
Hved  after  this,  the  steady  and  xealons  fHend  of  his  vohin- 
fary  champion.  A  seventh  letter,  'by  the  author  of  the 
"  Divine  Legation," '  completed  the  vindication  i  t'the  poem, 
in  ,Iuiii'.  17-i(l;  and  wlicn  Pope  died,  in  May,  17  t-t,  it 
found  that  he  liatl  left  Warburton  half  his  libraiv,  with  the 
property  of  all  such  of  his  works  alu  iuly  printeo  as  he  had 
not  othei  wise  disposed  of,  and  all  the  profits  which  should 
arise  tktm  any  edition  to  be  printed  after  Ma  death.  In 
1740.  upon  Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  the  prefkce  to  his  *  Idea 
of  a  Patriot  King,*  having  charged  his  fate  friend  Pone  with 
having  clandestinely  printed  an  edition  of  that  s\otk  some 
years  before  without  his,  the  author  s,  leave  or  knowledge, 
VVarburton  i*  believed  to  have  been  the  writer  of  '  A 
Letter '  addressed  to  Uolingb'-oke,  which  immediately  ap- 
peared in  vindication  of  the  deceased  poet,  and  which 
BoliAgbroke  aoon  afterwards  replied  to  in  what  he  called 
•  A  Familiar  Epistle  to  the  most  Impudent  Man  fiving.' 
Warburton  and  Bolingt)roke  had  once  been  introduced  to 
each  other  by  Pope,  but  parted  with  feelings  of  mutual 
disi: f-t  ;  .iiiil  i»  is  piiihflhli.'  that  Pope's  intimacy  with 
Warburton  in  hi»  la->t  days  mainly  contrilmted  to  alienate 
llim  fiom  nis  older  friend. 

One  of  the  mott  important  services  which  Warburton 
owt-d  to  Pope  wa*  hi^  introduction  to  the  house  of  Ralph 
Allen,  K«q..  of  Prior  Park,  near  Bath.  Thia  led  to  hia 
narnage,  in  September,  1745,  Willi  AUatfi  ~ — 


Oertrude  Toeker,  in  whose  right,  on  Allenli  deatt),  n 

he  became  proprietor  nf  Prior  Park. 

Sundry  single  sermon*  which  he  published  from  time  to 
time  must  be  passed  over  without  notice.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  as  illustrating  the  versatility  of  his 
powers,  that  one  of  his  productions  in  1742  wa^  a  *  Di»> 
sertatkm  on  the  Origin  of  Books  of  Chivalnr,'  which  ap- 
peared It  the  end  of  the  PMhoe  to  JarTia%  mnslation  of 
'  Don  Quixote,'  and  which  Poj*  soon  after  told  him  he 
had  immediately  recognised  to  De  his,  exclaiming,  before 
he  had  got  over  two  paragraphs  of  it,  '  Aut  Eni--<mii«,  aot 
DiaboUia.'  The  same  year  he  published  '  A  Critical  and 
Philosophical  Commentary  on  Mr.  Pope's  Eway  on  Man." 
He  also  persuaded  Pope  to  substitute  Colley  Gibber  for 
Theobald  as  the  hero  of  the  'Dunciad,'  and  to  OOU^ete 
that  poem  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  book. 

In  Apiil,  1748,  Warburton,  whose  literary  repotation 
was  now  very  great,  was  unanimously  elected  prenoher  o.'' 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Besides  many  controversial  tracts  ana 
other  minor  pieces,  the  following  eight  or  nine  year*  pro- 
duced his  edition  of  Shakspere,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  Lond., 
1747  (ft  performance  which  did  him  little  credit) ;  hi» 
'  Julian,  or  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Earthquake  and 
Fiery  Eruption  which  defeated  the  Emperoft  Attempt  to 
rebuild  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,'  Rvo.,  1790  (a  treatise  of 
remaikable  ability,  occasioned  by  Middleton's  ♦Enquiry 
concerning  the  Miraculous  Powers") :  his  edition  of  Pope'} 
^\  orks,  with  Not  i  s,  in  U  vols.  Svo.,  17:")  I  ;  two  volumes  of 
Sermons  preached  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Principles  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  occaaionaJhr 
opened  and  explained,  Hvo..  I7.>3and  17'>4  ;  and 'A  View 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke's  Philosophy,  in  Four  Letters  to  a 
Friend,'  publiilwd,  in  two  parts,  in  1794  and  17W. 

In  September,  17M,  Warburton  was  appointed  one  of 
Ins  majotys  chaplains  in  ordinary;  and  the  next  year  he 
was  presented  to  one  ol'  the  rich  prebends  of  Duiham. 
About  the  same  time  the  degree  of  D.D.  was  conlerred 
upon  him  by  Arehbis>hop  Herring.  In  October,  1757,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  deanery  of  Bristol ;  and  in  the  end 
of  the  year  1759  he  was  made'  Bishop  of  Gloucester. 

His  principal  literary  productions  after  thia  date  were  a 
little  work  against  Methodtsro,  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  entitled 
•The  Doctrine  of  Grace,  or  the  Office  and  Opeiatit.  ns  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  vindicated  from  the  Inssulls  of  Intidelitv 
and  the  Abuses  of  Fanatici.stn,'  17ti2;  several  tracts  jn;! - 
lished  in  the  course  of  a  controversy  in  which  he  became 
involved  with  Dr.  Lowth  in  eonsequenee  of  some  re- 
flections he  had  made  on  the  eiianotcr  of  Lowthia  fidher 
in  the  1765  edition  of  the  aeeond  part  oT  his  •  Divine 
Legation :'  and  a  third  volume  of  Sermons  in  1767.  HiJ 
last  publication  was  a  '  A  Sermon  preached  at  St. 
rence  .lew  ry,  on  Thursday,  April  ."JOtii,  1707,  before  his  Royal 
Highness  Etiward  Duke  of  York,  president,  and  the  gi>- 
vernors  of  the  London  Hrjspifal.'  4to.,  1707.  Not  long 
after  this  his  energetic  and  fervent  faculties  began  gra- 
dually to  lose  their  tone,  till  he  aaak  at  last  into  a  state  of 
intellectnai  alumbcr  or  torpor;  not  however,  H  iaaaid.  no* 
relieved  by  oceadonal  though  rare  and  brief  returns  of  Ui 

former  cheerfulness  and  cvcii  mental  vigour.  His  death 
took  place  on  the  7tli  of  .June,  177i),  not  long  alter  the 
death  of  his  only  son,  who  was  earned  ofi"  by  consumption 
in  early  manhood.  He  left  no  other  child,  and  his  widow, 
in  I7B1,  married  the  Rev.  John  Stafford  Smith,  who  had 
been  her  first  husband's  chaplain,  and  who  thus  became 
owner  of  Prior  Park. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Bishop  Warfmrtott  was 
published  in  1788,  by  his  friend  Bishop  Hnrd,  in  7  vols.  4t(i., 
at  the  expense  of  Mr^  Smith  ;  and  in  17!>4  Hnrd  added 
what  he  called  'A  Discourfe,  by  way  of  general  Prefafc'  | 
to  tliiN  edition,  'containing  some  .'Vicount  of  the  Life, 
Wntinga.  and  Character  of  the  Anthor.'    Meanwhile  the  ' 
late  Dr.  Parr,  with  no  friendly  purpose,  had  supplied  the  | 
deficiencies  of  Huid's  coilectioa  by  the  pidMicatiaa,  in  i 
1780,  of  an  Bvo.  volume  of  'tenets,  ny  Warbmlon,  ud  a 
Warburtonian  (Hurd  himself  1,  not  admitted  in  their  works.' 
An  8vo.  volume  of  '  Letters  from  Warburton  to  one  of  his 
FiKtuls'  (Hurd),  appeared  in  1809:  and  in  1841  anothff 
8vo.  volume  was  pidiushed  by  Mr.  Kilvert,  entitled  'Lite-  > 
rarv  Remains  of  Bishop  WarlniHon.'  But  many  letters 
of  Warburton 's,  and  also  anecdotes  of  his  life,  which  hare 
not  been  collected,  are  to  be  found  scattered  over  variciu 
publicatioaa.  A  portion  of  hm  coi  respondenee  which  is  not 
 w  ■  1  ^inthe'AecountoftheLifiiand 
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Writings  of  John  Erakine,  D.D..  late  one  of  the  miniBter* 
of  Edinburgh,'  bv  Sir  Heiirj-  Moncncff  Welwood.  But., 
D.D.,  8to..  Edmb'.,  ISIR.  pp.  42-M  and  1B4-188. 

WARD,  WARDEN,  that  is,  '  i,'uard '  and  •  piardian.' 
Ward  i«  the  name  uied  in  tiM  counties  of  Durham,  Weat- 
Uonlaod.  tod  Cumberlud,  imtcad  of  the  hundred  of  th« 
midlaad  oonntiM  or  Um  «iiy«rtiln  of  Yorkihira,  to  ^ 
a  •abdivfriiM  of  fbOM  ririm.  the  neighboarhood  of  thoM 
border  coooliceto  the  Si-ota  rendered  it  esoential  that  the 
military  preparation  u(  the  inhabitants  should  be  cnnatent; 
•ad  bnioe  tne  subdivision  uf  the  county  took  the  warHke 
appellation  of  ward,  rather  than  the  more  peaceful  one  of 
hundred.  The  great  officers  whoae  duhr  it  was  to  defend 
the  northern  bordera  from  the  Soota,  ana  thenorth-weatern 
I'rotn  the  Welah.  were  called  loid-winleneof  the  BMrches 
rMAiiCHBa] ;  and  we  atill  have  the  lord-warden  of  the 
Cinque  Porta,  the  lord-warden  of  the  Stannaries.  To  de- 
scend to  a  lower  class  of  functionaries,  a  castlf  or  tnwer 
was  heretofore  often  called  a  ward ;  and  it  ser^'ed  as  a 
place  not  only  of  defence,  but  also  for  the  safe  keeping  of 
maleluctors :  hence  the  keepen  of  aome  nols  are  o^ed 
-wardens,  e.  g.  the  keeper  of  tlM  Ihit  pnMNIt  until  it  vas 
abotoitoi,  waa  aaiied  waidaa. 

FViNib  wa  diHdvd  into  wirdi. 
■  WARD;  WARDMOTE,  rixivnov.  vol.  ^iv  ,  p.  117.] 

WARD,  SKIH,  an  English  divine  and  astronomer  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  bom  at  Kuntingford  in  Hert- 
fordiihire,  in  16)7,  and  there  received  the  rudiments  of  his 
education.  He  was  sent  from  thence  to  Svdney  Sussex 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  ajmlied  himself  particularly 
to  the  itn^  of  mathematics,  and  of  that  college  he  sub- 
aequently  hewrnie  a  feUow.  Eight  yean  after  biiadmiaaoa 
he  ineaired  the  censure  of  the  vice-ehanoeUor  for  havtag , 
in  his  character  of  praivaricator,  or  public  jester,  exercised 
too  much  freedom  in  his  language  :  the  censure  was  how- 
ever reversed  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  oivi'l  war,  Mr.  Ward,  having 
refused  to  subscribe  tiie  *  iolemn  leasue  and  eorenant'  for 
the  ahoUtion  of  epieeopacy,  &e.,  aod  being  oogaged  with 
other  penone  in  drawing  np  a  treatise  agaimt  the  corenaat, 
wax  deprived  of  his  fellowsnip :  he  continued  however  to 
reside  at  the  college  till  1643,  when  he  removed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  lie  spent  some  time  at  Aid- 
bury  in  Surrey,  in  company  with  Mr.  Oughtred,  and  the 
two  mathematicians  prosecuted  together  their  favourite 
study:  he  afterwards  accepted  the  otter  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Ralph  Freeman  to  become  the  tutor  of  his  sons,  and  he 
lived  in  tiw  hoote  of  that  gentlenaii  al  Aapoodea  in  Hert- 
fbrdshire  till  the  year  1649,  whan  he  beouna  demeilic 
c  haplain  to  Thomii  Loid  WenmaB,  who  i«iid«d  St  Thane 

in  Uxi'ordsthire. 

In  the  Rarae  year  the  parliamentary  commissi  one  rn,  at 
their  visitation  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  removed  from 
their  posta  the  Savilian  professors  both  of  astronomy  and 
geometry ;  when  Mr.  Greavea,  who  bad  held  the  chair  of 
astronomy,  recommended  Mr.  Wanl  to  be  Mteneoemor: 
the  recommendation  was  attended  to,  and  at  the  same 
time  Dr.  Wallis  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  geometry. 
On  this  occasion  Mr.  \\ard  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  commonwealth,  a  step  for  which,  on  the  restoration 
of  the  monarchy,  he  incurred  considerable  obloquy  :  he 
exerted  himself  however  to  revive  the  astronomical  lec- 
tures, which  had  been  for  some  time  neglected ;  and  by 
ilia  iadustiy  and  talents  he  bnmglit  them  into  great  repute. 
In  1664  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  divinity,  and.  five 

{rears  afterwards  be  was  mnde  principal  of  .Jesus  College  ; 
le  was  subse(]iiently  chosen  president  of  Trinity  College, 
but  these  posis  he '.va.s  obligcJ  to  rf>ii,'n  at  the  Restoration. 
While  Dr.  Ward  resided  at  Oxford  he  associated  himself 
with  the  eminent  men  of  the  time,  and  particularly  with 
hie  Mend  Dr.  Wilkina,  at  the  apartments  of  the  latter  in 
WadhuaColleffe:  firom  tliese  meetings  aroee  tiie  Royal 
Sodety,  of  wliich  tie  became  a  fellow  in  1661. 

Ihdogh  Dr.  Ward  had  held  appointments  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Cromwell,  it  was  well  known  that  his  senti- 
ments were  always  in  favour  of  monarchy ;  and  accordinely, 
through  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  the 
JEarl  of  Clarendon,  he  was  appointed,  in  1660,  to  the  rector>- 
af  St  Lawrence,  Okl  Jewry.  In  the  same  year  he  wu 
niide  precentor  off  tha  eathedral  of  Exeter ;  in  the  year 
Mlniing  he  was  appointed  dean ;  and  in  168ti  bishop  of 
the  diocese.  Five  years  afterwards  he  was  tT^nslated  to 
the  MS  of  Salistnuy ;  and  in  1&71  he  was  made  ;bancellor 


of  the  Order  of  theOerter:  through  his  representattens 
this  honour  was  permanently  attached  to  the  see. 

In  the  year  1660  Dr.  Ward  i;ad  a  violent  fever,  which 
seenu  to  have  undermined  his*  cunsthution :  he  however 
recovered  from  its  immediate  etlects,  and,  by  using  frequent 
exercise  on  horseback,  he  for  some  years  gained  strength; 
bat  iWuB  nagleotiag  this  piaotice  as  he  advanoed  in 
the  weekoeos  ittamid,  aaa  he  gradually  lost  tha  OM  of  Idi 
f^xnltits.  He  died  inJano«y,  1688.  in  the  seventy  scoond 

year  ni  his  age. 

Bishop  Ward  was  a  man  of  great  benevolt^nce  :  in  1C82 
he  founded  at  Salisbury  a  college  for  ten  females,  widows 
of  orthodox  clergymen ;  and  at  liuntingford,  where  he  was 
bom,  he  fotinded  an  hoqiital  for  the  poor.  He  is  accused 
of  having  bi«n  in  some  respects  a  time-serving  roan ;  and, 
though  ms  disposition  was  humane,  Iw  lent  himself  readily 
to  an  order  from  court,  by  which  he  was  enjoined  to  sup- 
press the  religious  services  of  the  iion-coniui  mist  niinisU'ra 
in  his  dioceee.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  was  distinguished 
alike  for  tbo  aonndnasB  of  Ui  aiguMBli  and  hispowaria 
an  orator. 

His  theological  works  are,  '  An  Essay  on  the  Being  and 
Attributes  of  God;  on  the  Imiaortiiity  of  the  Souli'  fto.. 
Oxltofd,  lOB?,  in  tvo. ;  and  a  valame  of  Sermona,  wMdh 

was  published  in  London  in  16174;  but  he  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  hi*  works  on  ashronomy.  The  first  of  these 
is  entitled  '  Prakc-tio  de  Cometis ;  ubi  dc  Cometarura 
naturS  disseritur.  nova  Coraetarum  Thcoria,'  Sec,  with  a 
tract  designated  '  Inquisitio  in  Ismaelis  iiulialdi  .\strono> 
mine  PhilolaicsB  fimdamenta,'  Oxonie,  1653,  in  4to.  In 
this  work  Ward  oritideea  the  hypothesis  of  Bulialdus,  that 
the  eliiptical  movement  of  a  nboat  results  firom  the  path 
of  the  latter  being  on  an  epicycle  whooe  centre  is  in  motion, 
in  a  contrary  direction,  on  an  excentric  deferent.  In  the 
followinir  year  were  published  also  at  (Jxford,  '  Idea  Tri- 
^'onomctriK'  Denionhtrata'  in  usum  .luventutis ;'  and  a 
reply  to  John  V\  ebster,  under  the  title  '  Vindicin'  Acade- 
miarum,'4to.  In  1650  were  published  his '  Exe.'citatiu  Epis- 
tdiea  inlhonuB  Hobbesii  -^liiosoptiiam ad  D.J.  Wilkins, 
and  also  liis  work  entitled  *  Aatroaowia  Oaometriea,  uM 
Methodus  proponitur  quA  Primarioriim  Flandvum  .^slro- 
nomia.  sive  Elliptica.  sivc  circularis,  pOssit  GeometricO 
ab'olvi.'  Londiiii.  8vo.  In  the  latter  the  author  iisMiines 
the  truth  of  an  hypothesis  which  had  also  been  proposed 
by  Bulialdus,  that  em  h  planet  moves  about  the  sun  in  an 
elliptical  orbit,  and  that  the  revolving  radii  describe  angles 
with  a  uniform  motion,  not  about  the  focus  which  is 
occupied  by  the  sun,  but  about  that  wtiieh  was  called  the 
upper  focus,  being  that  through  which  was  supposed  to 
pass  the  axis  of  the  cone,  of  which  the  ellipse  is  the  section  ; 
and  ho  founds  on  the  hypothesis  methods  ol  calculation 
which  he  conceives  to  be  more  prt  i  ive  and  simjile  than 
those  of  Bulialdus.  The  hypothesis  just  mentioned  was 
the  last  of  those  in  which  it  was  attempted  to  retain  a 
uniform  motion  in  aoma  part  of  the  system  of  a  planet; 
and  being  capable  of  aJnraing  Ikeilitiea  in  tha  detemina* 
tion  of  the  true  from  the  mean  anomahr,  it  was  adopted 
by  other  astronomers  in  that  centuiy :  It  baa  liowever  no 
foundation  in  fiMt,  and  liaa  bean  kng  riaaa  abandonad  bgr 
a<«lronomers. 

WARD,  .JOHN,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  Ixmdon.  in  KiTfl, 
and  was  one  of  the  fourteen  children  of  a  dissenting  min- 
ister of  the  same  names,  who  was  originally  from  'fyo^ia 
Warwickshire,  and  died  m  1717,  leavmg  of  liis  noBaraoa 
family  only  this  son  and  a  dwighter.  Vnud  held  tiM  ritu« 
ation  of  clerk  in  the  navy-oflicc  till  1710,  when  he  opened 
a  classical  school  in  Tenter  Alley,  Moorfields.  His  first 
publication  was  a  small  8vo.  trad  in  Latin,  on  the  elegant 
and  graceful  arrangement  of  words  in  sentences,  which 
appeared  in  1712.  He  appears  to  have  continued  to  teach 
his  school  till  September,  1720,  when  he  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric  in  Gresham  College.  This  amoiBtlMnt 
he  held  tiU  his  death.  Slat  Oetoiier,  1786. 

Ward  was  firnn  beginnlnr  a  leadhig  member  of  a 
society  of  centlpmen,  mostly  divines  and  lawyers,  who, 
with  occasiotuil  interniptions.  met  once  a  week  from  1712 
to  to  discuss  in  written  discoiu^es  qnestrons  ol' csvil 

law  and  the  law  of  nature  and  nations.  In  1723  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1736  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  In  1750  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  University  ol  £din- 
burgh.  In  I7B3,  on  the  establishment  of  the  British  Ma- 
seum,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees. 
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principal  publications,  berid«  the  tmet  already 
mentioned,  were,  a  Latin  translation  of  Dr.  Mead's  '  Dis.- 
eonrae  of  the  Plague,'  wliifh  itpiieared  in  1723  ;  a  trcah^-e, 
in  Latin,  on  the  nrinnpU  s  lit  i'unctuation,  appetidt  d  to  .ux 
edition  of  the  '  Klementa  Rhetorica'  of  Vo^us,  printed  at 
London  in  1724 ;  a  new  and  very  correct  edition,  with  a 
leamed  pcdtoe.  of  lily's  Latin  Grammar,  in  1732;  an 
edUfam  of  IfazfanusTyrius.  published  in  4to^  in  1740,  by  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Learning,  of  which  he  bc- 
came  a  member  in  1736 ;  •  Lives  of  the  Profesaora  of  Gre- 
sham  College,'  folio,  London,  174^);  a  new  edition  of  Cam- 
den's Greek  Grammar,  17i>4  ;  and  *  Four  Essays  upon  the 
Engli&li  Language,'  1758.    After  his  deatli  appeared  liis 
'  Sv»teni  of  Oratory,  delivered  in  a  counte  of  lectures  pub- 
hcly  read  at  Gtenam  College,'  2  vols.  Svo.,  17-*^ :  and  his 
♦Dusertations  upon  Mveral  passages  of  the  Secred  Sciip- 
tuKS,*  8vo.,  voL  {.,  1761.  vol.  it..  1774.  He  is  also  the 
antlior  of  many  papfrsin  the  'Philosophical  Traniiititions,' 
and  ui  Miw  HI  the  '  Archaeoloffia.'  And  his  hleraiy  assisit- 
ancc  wa>  liberally  contributed  to  the  publications  of  several 
of  lus  contemporaries  ;  such  as  to  Ainsworth's  *  Monumenta 
Kempiana,'  17*20,  for  which  he  supplied  an  elaborate  dis- 
aertation  on  the  Komao  As  end  its  parts,  an  essay  on  the 
vases,  lamps,  rings,  anddaapaof  the  antients,  &c. :  to  Hen- 
ley's '  Britannia  Romana,'  1732,  fbr  which  he  wrote  an 
*  Essay  on  Peutin^er's Table,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  Britain  ;* 
to  Buckley's  edition  of  Di;  Thou.  1733,  lor  wliich  he  trans- 
lated Bucklev's  three  epistle:,  to  Dr.  Mead  into  Ijitin ;  to  j 
Ainsworth's  Latin  Dictionary,  both  the  fi:>t  and  subsequent 
editions;  to  the  edition  of  Aeiian's  •  History  of  Animals,' 
publi^ed  by  Abraham  Gronovius,  in  1744;  to  the  edition 
of  'i^olusenus  'De  Animi  Traoquillitate,'  published  by 
Principal  Wishart,  of  Edinburgh,  in  1781 ;  to  Pine%  en* 
grav  I'll  Horace,  1733-37  ;  &c.    There  are  several  letters  to 
and  tiom  Dr.  Ward  in  the  'Oriiriual  Letters  of  Eminent 
Literary  Men,  with  notes  by  Sir  H.  EUis,'  printed  by  the 
Camden  Society,  4to.,  Lon.,  1843. 

WARDS,  COURT  OF.  The  Court  of  Wards  and  Live- 
ries was  established  by  the  statute  32  Henry  VIII.,  c.  46, 
to  superintend  the  inquests  which  were  held  after  the  death 
of  any  of  the  kins^'a  tenants  by  knight's  service,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  what  lands  the  tenant  died  seised 
of.  who  was  his  heir,  wliether  the  lieir  \va.s  an  infant  ;  and 
thus  what  ritfhts  accriied  to  the  ktns;  in  the  shape  of  lelief, 
primer  sei-sin,  wardship,  or  maniiii^e. 

By  the  famous  statute  pasBed  in  the  fu-at  Parliament  of 
Charles  II.  (12  Charles  II.,  c.  24 %  the  Court  of  Wards  was 
■bolished,  tofether  with  the  feudal  lighto  oat  of  which  that 
court  arose.  The  preamble  of  the  ttafaite  stataa  thet  it 
had  been  intermitted  since  Feb.  24,  IMR.  [GUABOiair.] 
WARE,    f  IIertkc)Ki>shikk.] 

WARE,  SIR  JAMKS,  :ui  Irish  antiquarian.  His  lather, 
Sir  James  Ware,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  went  to  Ireland  in 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  as  secretary  to  Sir  William  Fitz-Wi|. 
ham,  lord  deptttv  in  1588,  was  subsequently  apptmited 
auditor-genciml  for  the  kingdom,  and  pnrahaaed  ooniider- 
able  property  in  and  near  Dublin. 

James,  his  eldest  soii,  was  bom  in  Dublin  on  the  26th 
of  November,  1394.  In  his  sixteenth  year  he  w.is  entered 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  prosecuted  his  .studies 
there  for  six  years.  Iniuiediately  after  leaving  college  he 
married  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Newman,  E^q.,  of  Dublin. 
By  the  advice  of  Usher  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study 
of  Irish  ontiffltttiea.  During  a  midence  of  some  yean  in 
England  (102B>29),  he  contneted  an  intimacy  with  SeMen 
and  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  by  whose  assistance  be  OOOaider- 
ably  increased  his  collection  of  manuscripts. 

On  his  return  to  Ireland  in  1C2'J,  he  wiis  kniirhted  by  the 
lords  justices ;  and  in  1632,  his  father  dying  suddenly,  he 
succeeded  both  to  his  estate  and  the  omce  of  auditor-ge- 
neral. He  applied  himself  assiduously  to  public  business ; 
obtained,  in  1633,  the  confidence  of  I.iord  \\  entworth  (sfter- 
waids  Eari  <j{  Stiafford).  and  was  by  his  advice  created  a 
member  of  the  Irish  Privy-Couneil.  In  1639  Sir  Jame« 
Ware  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  IG-Jl,  he  assisted 
the  government  not  only  by  his  per>>onal  ser\  u  e^.  but  also 
by  becoming  surety  for  sums  of  money  advanced  to  it. 
His  character  for  superiority  to  Uie  partisan  prejudices 
either  of  the  Po|mh  or  Protestant  paity*  occawionad  his 
being  sent^  in  December.  1644.  to  inform  the  kin|f.  then  at 
Oxford,  of  the  real  state  of  aflfairs  in  Ireland.  He  em- 
ployed his  leisure  hours  at  Oxford  in  the  prosecutioa  of  hu 


antiquarian  Teaearahea,  and  had  the  henenry  decree  ef 

Doetcjr  of  Ijiws  conferi  et!  upon  him  by  the  University. 

The  vessel  in  which  Sir  James  Ware  returned  to  Ireland 
was  taken  1}  ntie  of  the  Parliament's  ships.  He  under- 
went an  imprisonment  often  months  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  released  by  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  In 
1647  he  was  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  performance  of  the 
treaty  by  which  the  Earl  of  Ormond  surrendered  Dublio 
to  the  Parliament.  He  was  deprived  <^  his  office  of  nadi- 
tor-genera],  but  allowed  to  reside  in  Ireland,  tilt  Ifidtad 
Jones,  povernur  of  Dublin,  taking  umbraije  at  him,  ordered 
him  to  tmnsport  iumself  beyond  seas  into  any  country  he 
pleased  except  England. 

He  made  choice  of  France,  where  he  lauded  early  m 
1649,  and  continued  to  reside  till  1651,  when  he  obtained 
a  licence  from  the  Parliament  to  visit  Loodon  on  business. 
He  resided  two  yean  in  the  vididty  of  the  metropolia.  At 
the  close  of  that  period  he  was  allowed  to  visit  nis  estates 
in  Ireland.  He  continued  to  lead  a  strictly  private  life  tiU 
the  Restoration,  when  he  was  Ninrtated  u  hia  ofieeof 

auditor-general. 

In  1661  the  univenity  of  Dublin  eleeted  Sir  James  Ware 
one  of  its  representatives.  He  was  cdTered  the  title  of 
baronet  or  viscoun^  but  declined  both.  The  Marqniaaf 
Ormond  created  him  ftnt  eommisnoner  of  ezeiae.  He 
died  in  Dublin,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1806.  He  left  two 
sons  and  two  daughters,  the  only  survivors  of  ten  children. 

Sir  James  Ware's  more  important  works  are: — 1.  '  Dr 
PiaesuUbus  Ilibemiae  Comment arius,'  Dublin,  1GG5,  toi 
He  has  incorporated  into  this  work  two  of  his  Latin  trea- 
tises ;  the  one  containing  the  lives  of  the  Archbishops  flf 
Cassel  and  Tuam.  pubUued  orinnaliy  in  162S ;  the  othsr 
the  Uvea  of  the  bishopa  of  Dublin,  published  in  162B. 
2,  '  DeHibcmia  et  Antiquitatibus  ejus  Distpiisitiones,'  Ix>n- 
don,  l(i54-8.  Into  this  work  is  incorporated  lus  history  of  the 
Ci-.1i  rrian  motui-steries  of  Ireland.  3,  '  De  Scriptoribu* 
Hi  berniae  Libri  Duo,'  Dublin,  Ui.il)-4(1.  4,  '  Re  rum  Hil>er- 
nicarum  Annates,  regnantibus  Henrici  VII.,  Henrici  VIII., 
Edvardo  VI..  et  Maria,'  Dublin,  1662,  fol.  The  annate  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  were  fii-st  publiahed  in  16Mt  si 
an  appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  his  Antiouities  of 
Ireland  ;  and  the  annals  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  as  a 
sejiai^te  work  in  l(;(>4-r).  In  1G33  he  published,  in  ont 
t  volume,  Spenser  s  ■  Dialogue  on  the  State  of  Ireland,"  Cam- 

f ian's  '  History  of  Ireland,'  and  Meredith  s  '  Chronicle  of 
reland.'  6  and  7,  In  1656  he  pubhshed,  at  London,  *  Opus- 
cula  Sancto  Patricio  adscripta ;'  and  in  1664,  at  DubUn, 
two  letten  aaoribedto  the  venerable Bede and  the  'livesol 
the  Abbots  of  mrenouth  and  Jarrow.*  A  tranalation  of 

Sir.Iumes  Ware's  works  into  Eng'ish  u  a.s  puljlished  in  ITlVi. 
by  his  second  surviving  son  Robert :  a  more  complete  edi 
tion,  with  ailditions.  m  173<i-lU.  by  Widt«r  HaixiBp  who 

married  a  granddaughter  of  Sir  James. 
{Biogrujihia  Britannica.j 

WAREHAM,  a  market-town  and  padiamentaiy  bo> 
rough,  in  the  south  division  of  the  hnndrad  of  Winflith 
BUmdfordin  Dorsetshire.  10  miles  bom  Poole,  18  from 
Dorchester,  and  112  from  London.    It  is  within  three 

mile.s  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  hay 
called  Poole  Haibour.  A  town  existed  here  in  the  time 
of  the  Briton^  and  it  wa-s  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Romans.  Two  Saxon  kings  were  buried  here,  Brithric 
king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Edward  the  Martyr,  whose 
lemaina  were  aflerwatda  lemoved  to  Shnfteabunr.  The 
town  ia  nearly  surrounded  by  an  earthwork  formed  by  the 
Danes  in  the  time  of  Alfred.  A  priory  wa.*  fonnded  at 
Wareham  in  the  ninth  century,  and  there  are  some  trucei 
of  an  aiiticnt  e:istle.  Tlie  tiv.vn  \va.s  once  much  larger, 
and  the  entire  area  enclosed  by  the  autient  earthwork,  it 
is  said,  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  dwellings,  but  much 
of  it  ia  now  covered  with  market-gardens.  The  two  de- 
cayed pariahea  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Peter  are  now  an- 
nexed to  the  parish  of  Lady  St.  Mary,  and  their  twe 
churches  were  taken  down  almost  within  the  memory  of 
persons  still  living.  The  three  other  parishes,  I-ady  St. 
Mary's,  Trinity,  and  St.  Martin's,  are  now  united,  and  form 
but  one  parish  for  ecclesiastical  purposes.  Tlie  church 
of  Trinity  parish  is  used  for  the  national  school,  and  in 
ttiat  of  St.  Martin's  onlv  the  burial  service  is  read.  Lady 
SL  Maiy'a  church  is  a  large  and  veiyanilient  edifice,  and 
belonged  to  the  priory.  The  vahie  of  the  living  ia  not 
returned  in  the  Keport.s  of  the  Ecrlopia-tical  '  "mit- 
stooeis.   The  parish  u  in  the  diocese  of  BrutoL  • 
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Waxvham  it  odd  to  be  a  borouich  by  prescription,  bat 
this  is  doubtTul.  Hutchina,  the  historian  of  Dorsetshire, 
states  that  there  was  h  mayor  ol  Wareham  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  In  the  ti-igii  oi  Qucim  Khzabeth  a  charter 
WW  granted,  coiutituting  a  corporation.  Another  charter 
WW  gnuated  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  which  defined 
ths  constitution  at  the  municipal  body  at  oooiiatiog  of  a 
mayor,  bargemet,  and  aariatant  InirgMM.  The  boroufch 
Court  of  Record  has  fallen  into  di-jiuc  ifaMM  17-t7.  The 
boundary  of  tlie  miinicipiil  boroui;li  compTttes  portions  of 
the  three  parishes  beyond  the  town  ana  these  parts  arc 
denominated  the  out-pari«hes.  Ttie  town  is  not  affected 
by  5  &  G  Wm.  IV.,  c.  76,  for  the  reform  of  municipal  bo- 
rougha.  Wareham  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
flrom  the  reign  of  Edward  L  to  the  paaung  of  the  Reform 
Act*  under  which  it  now  Tetune  one  member:  the  adjacent 
borough  of  Corfe  Castle,  which  returned  two  members,  was 

dlsfranchisi'd.  Tht!  parliamentary  borou<,'h  now  comprises 
both  tlie  in-  and  out-parishe^.  and  part  of  tlie  eliapelry  of 
Arne  m  Trinity  jiariNh ;  tlie  parishrs  of  Corfe  Cuttle  and 
Bere,  and  parts  of  the  paristieii  of  £^t  Stoke  and 
Morden.  The  population  in  1831  vat  5774,  indvdiaf 
1676  for  the  old  oorough.  The  number  of  electon  on  the 
lesiater  in  1836-6  meSTZi  end  428  in  189^40. 

The  n«i|hlNmiliood  of  Wareham  is  flat  and  miushy,but 
the  town  it  situated  on  an  eminence  between  the  rivers 
IVome  and  Piddle,  over  which  there  arc  bridges,  one  havins; 
five  arclu:s.  Small  vessels  of  20  or  30  tons  come  up  to  the 
towii-quav  li  uni  the  sea,  and  those  of  GO  tons  can  approach 
within  half  a  mile  ;  three  miles  from  the  town,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Frome  and  Piddle,  vessels  of  the  largest  size  can 
anchor.  Wareham  is  a  member  of  the  port  of  Poole.  The 
principal  trade  consists  in  the  export  of  a  peculiar  krad 
of  clay  found  in  the  parish  of  Corfe  (.'astle  and  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  in  demand  fur  the  manufacture 
of  common  earthen  .vare  in  Staffordshire.  The  mai  ket-day 
is  Saturday,  and  there  are  fairs  for  cattle,  cheese,  and  hogs, 
in  April,  June,  and  September,  and  six  cattle-faira  in  the 
spring.  The  town  is  compactly  built,  with  two  wide  main 
streets  lying  at  right  angles,  and  several  smaller  streets. 
In  1894  il  wu  neither  lighted  nor  watched.  There  are 
two  small  endowments  for  schools,  but  one  of  2(tf.  a  year 
had  liicn  v,  ithhcid  for  two  or  tluee  y«M» accoiding  to  the 

'  Kducatioii  ileturus'  of  1833. 

{RepvrU  of  Coiponoioa  Ooimniimh)IMlll»  Boandwy  Com- 
missioners, &c.) 

WAREHOUSING  SYSTEM  is  a  customs'  regulation, 
by  which  articles  of  import  may  be  lodged  in  pubSc  ware- 
houses at  a  moderate  lent,  not  being  chargeable  with  duty 
until  they  are  taken  ont  for  home  consumption,  and  being 
exempt  from  duty  if  re-exported.  It  affords  valuable 
liu  ilitiea  to  trade,  is  beneficial  to  the  consumer,  and  ulti- 
jnatelji  to  the  public  revenue.  Where  m)  such  system 
exists,  ttie  merchant  must  cither  pay  the  dut^'  on  every 
article  immediately  it  is  landed,  or  must  enter  into  a  bond 
with  sureties  for  payment  at  a  future  time.  If  he  pays  at 
once,  he  ia  obliged  to  edvaoce  a  huge  enpital«  on  which 
interest  must  be  charged  to  the  ccnsomer  until  the  goods 
be  sold  ;  or  he  must  effect  an  immediate  sale,  perhaps  at 
an  inadequate  profit,  or  even  at  a  loss,  in  order  to  raise 
the  funds  necessary  to  p.u  tlif  duty.  If  he  wishes  to  defer 
the  payment  until  the  market  shall  otter  an  advantaireous 
sale,  he  may  tind  it  difficult  to  induce  persons  to  become 
his  sureties,  and,  when  he  has  succeeded,  he  may  involve 
them  in  ruin.  The  natural  result  cf  these  dijficultie-i  is, 
that  none  but  wealthy  capitalists  can  import  aiticlea  on 
which  heavy  duties  are  raarged,  and  a  monopoly  is  thus 
tstablislied,  to  the  ffreat  injury  of  the  consumer.  The  im- 
mediate pa)inint  of  customs'  duties  also  obstructs  llie  car- 
rying tnule  of  a  eounlry,  by  making  the  rc-cxpOTtntion  of 
articles  more  troublesome  as  well  as  expensive. 

The  first  British  statesman  who  proposed  a  remedy  for 
tliese  evils  was  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  his  celebrated  Excise 
scheme,  in  1733.  IBs  object  wee  to  unite  the  Excise  laws 
with  those  of  the  customs  as  regarded  wines  and  tobnoco» 
and  to  charge  a  small  duty  immediatdy  on  importation, 
and  the  remainder  on  being  removed  from  the  P'xci.^c 
warehouses  for  home  consumption.  Speaking  of  tobacco, 
he  thus  explained  his  proposal : — *  If  tlie  merchant  s  mar- 
ket be  for  exportation,  he  may  apply  to  his  warchouse- 
keepei^and  take  oat  as  much' for  that  purpose  as  he  has 
geoiBon  for,  which,  when  weighed  at  tne  custom-house, 
shall  be  discharged  of  tin  thiee  flvttiings  per  pound  with 
P.  Cf  No.  1688, 


which  it  was  charged  upon  importation ;  so  that  the  mer- 
chant may  then  export  it  without  any  further  trouole. 
But  if  his  market  be  for  home  i-.onsunijitKjn,  tliat  he  %hkl\ 
then  pay  the  three  farthings  charged  upon  it  at  the  cus- 
tom-house upon  importation ;  and  that  then,  upon  calling 
his  warehouee-keeper,  he  may  deliver  H  to  the  buyer,  on 
paying  an  inland  duty  of  4ia.  per  pound  to  the  proper 
officer  appointed  torecetre  the  same.'  Walpole  clearly 
foresaw  tlie  advanfaixes  of  his  scheme  to  the  carr)  ing  trade. 
'  I  am  certain,"  he  said,  '  that  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to 
the  revetme,  and  will  tend  to  make  London  a  free  port, 
and,  by  consequence,  the  market  of  the  world."  This  wise 
plan,  unfortunately  fur  Enu^lish  commerce,  was  not  per- 
mitted to  be  carried  into  effect.  [Walpolx,  Sir  Robkst.] 

The  advantages  of  the  warehousing  qrstem  were  most 
forcibly  pointed  out  by  Dean  Tucker  in  1748t  in  his  '  Eau^ 
on  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  which  respectively 
attend  Great  Hritain  and  France  with  respect  to  Trade," 
and  afterwards  by  Adam  Smith,  in  bis  '  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions;'  but  it  was  not  established  belbre  ISOJ  (43  Geo.  111., 
c.  132).  The  Acts  bv  which  warehousing  is  now  regulated 
are  the  3  and  4  Will.' IV.,  c.  57 ;  4  and  5  Will.  IV..  c  88; 
and  6  and  7  Will,  IV.,  c.  60.  The  lords  commissioners  of 
the  treasury  are  empowered  to  determine  the  ports  at 
which  goods  may  be  warehoused,  and  the  warehouses  in 
which  particular  descriptions  of  merchandise  may  be  de- 
posite<l.  Tlie  various  reijiijatioii-.  and  restrictions  aoder 
which  warehousintf  is  cotuiui'eil,  and  the  ports  to  which 
the  privilege  is  extended,  are  fully  explained  in  Ellis's 
'  Customs,  i^aws,  and  Regulations,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  240.377i 
edition  1841 ;  and  '  Yearly  Journal  of  l^lde,'  ior  1843;  by 
Charlca  Pope.  pp.  38fr420. 

The  main  otgeetion  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole'e  eeheme  waa 
that  the  warehousing  was  compulsory,  but,  under  the  ex- 
istmg  law,  it  is  at  the  Option  of  the  importer.  Amon;^!.! 
other  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  meichant,  he  may  remove 
any  merehandize  I'l-om  one  port  to  another,  either  by  sea 
or  inland  carriage,  to  be  warehoused  again.  The  revenue 
is  said  to  have  sustained  little  or  no  loss  in  these  removals, 
and  it  naturally  becomes  m  question.  Why  should  ware- 
housing be  ooimned  to  seaports?  It  is  obvtoos  tbit  the 
power  of  warehousing  on  the  spot  most  be  a  great  con- 

ver.ience  to  the  merchants  anit  traders  of  inland  towns, 
and  no  rvo-Min  can  be  assigned  tor  not  conceding  it,  except 
insecurity  to  the  revenue.  But  if  goods  uiay  be  removed 
with  sal^ty  from  London  to  Hull,  they  could  be  removed 
with  equal  safety  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  or  from 
Hull  to  York.  Govenunent  would  incur  no  expense  in 
erecting  virarehoiises,  as  they  wonU  be  provided  by  private 
capitalists,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  docks  snd  ware- 
houses in  I<ondon,  Liverpool,  and  other  ports.  A  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  reporteil,  in  I&IO,  'that 
the  privilege  of  having  bondini;  warehouses  may  be  eon- 
ceded  to  inland  towns,  under  due  restriction.s  and  regula- 
tionSf  with  advantage  to  trade  and  safety  to  tlie  revenue 
but  since  that  time  no  measure  has  been  promoted  ibr  ear* 
lying  the  scheme  into  effect. 

The  advantages  of  warehoudng  have  been  understood 
in  various  foreign  countries  as  well  as  in  England.  So 
long  since  as  1GU4,  M.  Turgot  establistied  it  m  France : 
but  it  «ius  discontinued  in  IGGH,  except  for  nierehandue 
imported  from  the  J-ast  and  West  Indies  and  Guinea,  or 
exjiorted  thereto.  In  iHtkj  the  .system  wiLs  re-established 
ill  a  more  extensive  maimer,  but  was  confined  to  certain 
sea-ports,  until  1832,  when  it  \va.s  extended  to  several  of 
the  principal  cities  in  the  interior.  Warehousing  both  at 
the  ports  and  at  certain  inland  towns  is  permittea  in  Hol- 
la mi.  In  Rel::inm,  Denmark,  and  other  commercial  coun- 
tries tile  sy^liin  has  also  been  adopt eti.  Il  has  recently 
been  pro|Ki>ed  for  adoption  in  the  Unnt  J  States  ol*  Ame- 
rica, and  recommended  not  only  on  account  of  its  import- 
ance to  trade,  but  lor  a  novel  reason — its  repubfican  ten- 
dency. The  president,  in  his  message  of  December,  1842, 
said  tliat,  without  such  a  system  of  peying  the  dutiM,  *the 
rich  capitalist,  abroad  as  wdl  uat  hone,  would  possess, 
after  a  short  time,  an  almost  ezdunve  monopoly  of  the 

import  trade,  and  laws  de>i!rned  for  the  benefit  of  all  '.\oul.I 
thus  operate  Ibr  the  benefit  of  the_few — a  result  wholly' 
uncongenial  w  ith  the  spirit  of  our  hlititUtiolM^  Mid  Utl- 
republican  in  all  its  tendencies.' 

WARGENTIX,  PETER  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished 
Swedish  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Stockholm,  September 
22;  1717.  When  be  waa  only  twelve 
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ocfi.irred  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and  the  observance  I 
of  thi»  phenoflienon  is  wiid  to  have  inspired  him  with  a 
(lite  tor  astronomical  punuits.  He  was  intimately  con- 
nMtod  with  Klingenstierna  and  Ceiaiui,  bv  whom  he  was 
r«Mn»iiMid«d  to  itiidjr  Um  notioiM  of  JupitM^  ntdlttM ; 
•nd  111  1741,  on  takuf  Mt  d^rM  of  naiter  In  trti,  ho 
maintained  a  thesis  on  the  subject  of  those  motions. 
Warsrentin  sp^nt,  in  fact,  the  preafer  part  of  his  Hfe  in 
efforts  to  correct  the  theoiy  of  the  satellites  ;  and,  confin- 
ing himself  almost  wholly  to  this  branch  of  the  science, 
tm  improvements  which  ne  made  in  it  obtained  for  him 
the  iMNitation  of  beinc  one  of  the  flnt  Mtronomenof  hiaage. 

Onihe  death  of  OiMae,  in  1744,  he  waa  ohoeen  corre- 1 
spending  member  of  theAcikilemie  of  Paris,  and  five  years 
afterwards  he  surc-Jeded  Elvius  as  perpetunl  secrotary  of 
the  Acailf  tny  of  Siot-kholm.  In  1759  he  was  made  & 
knight  of  the  Polar  Star,  and  17ti4  he  was  elected  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Societv'  of  London.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  academieai  of  at.  Peteiaboig,  OSttingen,  Copenhagen, 
Dnmtheim,  &e.,  and  hit  eommumcationi  to  these  sooietiei 
are  very  numerous.  When  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
professorehip  at  Upsal,  he  delivered  a  discourse  on  the 
ptOfrL'ss  (if  ast.-criomy  since  the  commencement  of  the 
centur)' ;  and  in  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Stock- 
holm '  there  are  several  papers  by  him  on  the  population 
Of  Sweden.  He  alio  wrote  diesertatiooe  on  the  tiaaaita  of 
Venna  whteh  took  place  m  1781  and  17BB. 

In  order  to  determine  the  parallax  of  the  moon,  War- 
gentin  made,  at  Stockholm.  u!)servations  on  that  luminarv 
8imultaneoii>ly  wilti  the  correspunduitr  ottsorvations  which 
were  made  by  1a  Caille  at  the  Cape  ot  Onuii  Hope,  con- 
formably to  an  agreement  made  betwet  n  the  two  astrono- 
meta  pterioaaly  to  the  vognice  of  the  latter  to  the  louthem 
hemi^ere ;  and  fhnn  the  obwrvatloiM  ao  nude  the  value 

of  the  parallax  wits  cnrrt'ctly  ascertnined. 

Wargenlin  marru  d  in  \7^3.  and  became  the  father  of  sit 
children,  thrt'c  of  whom  Muvived  him.  Hi-  dieil  Din  t-m- 
ber  13.  1783,  leaving  the  reputation  of  havmg  been  a  man 
of  amiable  maanen  and  disinterested  Oharacter.  His 
devotion  to  aeienee  werented  him  from  pufing  due  atten> 
tion  to  his  private  alnirt,  and  it  ii  said  tnat,  ncai*  the  eioee  I 
of  his  life,  he  was  in  part  indebted  to  his  fricjids  for  the 
means  of  bein^  extricated  from  some  enibarni-itments  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  The  Academy  aided  him  irom  its 
fuiid4,  and  struck  a  medal  with  an  inscription  denoting  its 
tense  of  his  mcitt  7tnlw praeured  (brhia flunily apen- 
•ion  firom  the  government 

An  interval  of  time  in  whieh  the  ineqoaHflee  of  the  two 
f^rst  satellites  of  .Tiipiter  are  compensatetf,  had  been  noticed 
in  1726.  by  Dr.  Uraiiley,  who  however  made  no  practical 
u«e  oi' the  period;  ami  Waii^entin,  apporeiitly  '.Mtluujt  any 
knowledge  of  Bradley's  discovery,  both  found  the  values  of 
the  inequalities  and  the  lime  of  the  compensation.  With 
respect  to  the  first  satellite,  the  Swedish  astronomer  intro- 
duced in  the  tables  of  its  movements  an  empirical  equation 
amountin?  to  3'  40",  which  he  subsequently  reduced  to 
3' 30",  aiid  whose  period  he  found  to  be  437 da.  19ho. 
4lmin.;  ami,  with  ret^pect  to  the  second,  he  introduced 
an  equation  amounting  to  10'  31)",  whose  period  is  also 
about  437  days :  these  empirical  equations  have  been  con- 
firmed by  the  researches  of  La  Place,  who  bee  proved  that 
they  constitnte  in  reality  two  equations  of  the  centre  for 
those  satellites.  Wargentin  also  rectified  the  equation 
of  Bradley  respecting  the  aberration  of  lipht,  and  that 
Wllich  de])eiuU  on  tlie  evcentiioity  of  Jupiter's  rirhif.  His  , 
first  tables  of  the  movements  of  the  satellites  were  pub- 
lished in  the  '  Acta  Societatis  Regije  Upsaliensis,  ad  an. 
I741i'  and  an  improved  edition  was  published  by  La  Lande, 
in  17d9,  at  the  end  of  Halley's  tables  for  the  planets  and 
comets.  Pound's  tables  of  tne  first  satellite,  though  they 
generally  i^ave  the  time  of  an  immersion  or  emersion 
within  a  minute  of  the  trrth,  were  sometimes  erroneous  to 
the  amount  of  tive  or  six  minutes ;  but  those  of  Wargentin 
sJways  agreed  with  the  observations  within  one  minute, 
and  thus  they  became  of  great  importance  by  affording 
tim  mean*  of  detennining  the  longitudes  of  stations. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  these  tablet  were  formed 
without  any  aid  from  physical  astronomy.  Wargentin  de- 
termined the  motions  of  the  satellites  from  a  combination 
of  ail  the  observations  of  their  eclipses  vrhich  he  could 
procure,  and  during  the  whole  of  his  life  he  laboured  tu 
oocreet  tins  errors  which  he  discovered.  He  sent  new 
teblM  ofiiM  tUid  MalliU  toDr.  Ibek^ran,  who  pab- 


li^hed  them  in  the  *  Nautical  Almanac'  for  1771 ;  and  the 
Almanac  for  1779  coniains  an  impWVCd  tdttlOB  Of  til 
tables  01  the  second  satellite. 

WAKHAM.  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
was  bora  at  Ofceley  in  Hampthire.  in  the  latter  jpait  of  tin 
fifteenth  eentmy,  and  after  reeeiving  his  adwof  odnealian 
at  Winchester,  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  147S.  Here  he  remsined,  having  in  due  time 
taken  his  degree  of  LL  D.,  till  1488,  when  he  is  understood 
to  have  been  collated  to  some  living  in  the  church.  Soon 
after  however  he  is  found  to  be  practising  as  an  advocate 
in  the  Cooit  of  Arches,  and  to  oe  holding  the  oBee  of 
Principel  or  Moderator  of  the  CHvll  Law  Bdiool  In  the 
pni  ish  of  St.  Edward's,  Oxfoal.  Hi-^  first  public  employ- 
ment, as  far  as  is  known,  was  the  mission  upon  whu  h  he 
was  !>ent,  alon:r  with  Sir  Edward  Poyninirs,  by  Henry  VII., 
in  1493,  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  to  persuade  him  to 
exeidea  his  influence  to  put  an  end  to  the  support  and 
enoonranmeot  given  to  Perkin  Warbeok  by  Marniet 
dueheaMlowacer  of  Burgundy.  Bacon,  who,  in  Ms *raa> 
tnry  of  King  Henry  Vn.,"  gives  a  speech  addressed  by  him 
upon  this  occasion  to  the  archduke,  calls  him  Sir  William 
Warham,  doctor  of  the  canon  law.  AHhou^th  his  en- 
deavours in  this  affair  were  attended  with  little  or  no 
success,  he  eontinued  to  rise  in  the  good  opinion  of  Henry, 
who  esteemed  men  of  ability  and  knew  iiow  to  distinguish 
them ;  and  he  was  made  matter  of  the  rolk  this  tame  year, 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  1502,  and  loid  chtinreMor  on 
the  1st  of  .January  .  l.'HXJ.  In  \  he  was  also  matte  Bishop 
of  Lo?idon  ;  and  iti  1504  he  at'aim  d  the  summit  of  his 

Eromotion  by  being  raised  to  the  archhishojiric  of  Canter^ 
un'. 

Warham  opposed  the  marriage  of  Catheiioa,  the  widow 
of  Prinee  Artnur,  with  his  brother  Henry,  both  when  H 

was  first  proposed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and  after- 
wartls  when  it  was  earned  into  ettVct  in  the  beginning  of 
the  next  reiuMi.  This  brought  him  into  collision  witli  Vox, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  rivalry  and  hostility  were 
aOervrards  inherited  by  his  protto6  the  famous  Wolscy. 
The  latter,  now  beoome  the  obitf  avourite  of  Hemy  Vlil, 
was  •nhsHtuted  for  Warham  as  dianeellor  In  iSlflC  Both 
before  and  arter  this,  there  were  many  contests  as  to  juris- 
diction between  the  archbishop  and  the  caniinal  ;  but 
W.TiliHiu  lived  to  see  the  lull  of  Wolsey,  and  even  upon 
that  event,  in  1529,  to  have  the  great  seal  again  otfered  to 
him,  alUiough  his  advanoed  years  induced  him  to  decline 
it.  He  died  at  St.  Stephens,  near  Cantcrboij.Sard  August, 
IMO,  teetving  the  primacy  open  to  ihib  new  fldth  and  now 
polities  of  Cranmer. 

Warham's  character  is  drawn  as  follows,  not  perhaps 
without  some  natural  party  prejudice,  by  Burnet :  'He  was 
a  srreat  canonist,  an  able  statesman,  a  dexterous  courtier, 
and  a  favourer  of  learned  men.  He  always  hated  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  would  never  sloop  to  htm,  esteeming  it  below 
the  dignity  of  Ms  see.  He  was  not  so  peevishly  engaged 
to  the  learning  of  the  schools  as  others  were,  out  i«t  up 
and  encouraged  a  more  generous  way  ot  knowledge;  yrt 
he  wasasevere  licrveculor  of  ihose  wlioiii  he  thonijht  here- 
tic^  and  inclined  to  believe  idle  and  fanatical  people.'  This 
last  remark  is  founded  on  the  part  the  arsbbishop  took  in 
the  aflSsir  of  the  Maid  of  Kent,  to  whose  impoeturee,  cither 
fVom  eredulity  or  party  spirit,  he  showed  some  Inclination 
to  listen. 

Warliam  was  a  great  friend  and  patron  jf  Erasmus,  whc 
(!i(iiiatekl  to  him  his  edition  of  .St.  Jerome,  and  in  his 
letters  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  both  of  the  learning  and 
abilities  and  of  the  virtues  of  the  archbishop. 

WAKING,  £DWARD,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  fiumer  who 
resided  near  Shrewsbury,  waa  bora  In  1786.  Having  diown 
at  an  early  age  a  decided  taste  for  geometr}'  and  algebra, 
he  was  sent,  jn  1753,  to  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  made  great  progress  in  mathematical  aiuUysis. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  senior  wrangler,  and  took  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  in  arts,  in  1757>  'Riree  years  afterwarda 
the  Lueaaian  professorship  of  mathematics  being  vaMat 
by  the  death  of  Mr.  Oolson,  Waring  beeame  a  eaadldsKte 
for,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining,  that  honourable  post :  he 
was  opposed  by  Mr.  Maseres,  afterwards  Baron  Maserea  ; 
and  having,  in  order  that  he  might  prove  himself  to  bn 
qualified,  published  a  portion  of  a  mathematical  work 
which  he  had  commenced,  a  war  of  pamphlets  on  the  aut^ 
ject  of  the  wm-k  was,  before  the  electioo.  carried  on  between 
the  two  ihml  cfdidiiea  and  their  flund^  Waring  net 
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h&ving  taken  the  defi^ree  which  was  required  bv  the  statutel^ 
a  licence  irom  the  rrown  wa.s  oljtained  CMT  tM  pQIpOM  flf 
enabling  him  to  hold  the  appointment. 

In  1763,  being  then  muter  in  arts,  Mr.  Waring  wa« 
•lectcd  ft  FtUewof  the  Royal  Soeia^i  uiiliaMvttftlof  the 
wlniim  of  Am  *FlUlo«ophietl  TVawMtiaii^  fhii*  an 
^pm  by  him  on  subjects  eomweted  with  the  theoryof 
equation^  centripetal  forces,  &c.  In  the  volume  for  1779 
is  one  on  the  method  whicli  he  proposed  for  the  jreneral 
resolution  of  equations.  This  consists  in  assuming  for  the 
root  of  an  equation  the  sum  of  a  svrien  of  radical  terms,  the 
exponent  of  each  beinp  the  reciprocal  of  the  exponent  of 
the  highest  power  of  the  unknown  quantity,  and  the  num- 
ber of  terme  in  the  aeries  being  leas  by  one  thfto  that  ex- 
ponent J  OB  mbeHtnthii;  that  sani In  ^e  eqoation,  and  elini- 
aftttlMffta radicals,  the  resnltine  equation,  beintr  compared 
with  tnat  which  is  sriven,  will  afford  the  mean*  ot  obtainini;; 
one  of  the  values  of  the  unknown  quantity.  ItiB  observed, 
however,  tiwt  the  proceaa  may  sometimes' lead  to  an  eoua- 
tionof  ftbiglierdcgrae  Hmn  Owl  which  it  iaptepoaaoto 
resolve. 

Mr.  Warinff  aho  studied  neAeina^  and  in       be  took 

the  degree  ofM.D. ;  but  he  has  written  nothing  concerning 
the  science,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  much  prac- 
tice. Hi*  life  wjis  spent  chiefly  at  tlic  University,  v.  lu're  he 
constantly  performed  the  duties  ol"  his  proleasorship  ;  and 
he  died  Aupu«<  15th,  1798. 

He  was  considered  the  most  learned  analyet  of  hia  age, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  simple  manatia*  aa 
well  aaof  inflexible  integrity;  butaodifldmlof  hia]M«reii 
Ibr  eonvenafien,  as  to  be  greatly  embarnuaed  whan  in  the 
company  of  strant^ers.  His  mathematim!  works  appear  to 
be  very  defective  in  method,  and  they  abound  with  typo- 
crrHpliical  errors.  Independently  of  the  papers  :tl Ovc 
alluded  to,  he  publi^ea  at  Cambridge  the  following 
licatiaes:— 1.  '  MMeeHanea  Analytica  de  .^quationibus  AP 

SebndMa  «t  Curvaram  nroprietatibua,'  4to.,  1762  ;  2,  *  Me- 
itaHeiwa  Algebtaie*.'  4/UKt  1770;  3,  'Proprietates  Alge- 
braicanim  Curvanim,'  4to.,  1772;  and,  4.  'Mrditetiones 
Anaiyticic,'  4to.,  1776.  The  third  in  the  above  enumeration 
is  the  most  esteemed  of  all  his  works,  and  it  contains  a 
description  of  certam  properties,  at  that  time  new,  of  alee- 
brtiic  curve*,  with  the  rectification^  rmiii  of  curvature,  &e. 
uf  the  lines :  it  treats  also  of  the  figures  produced  by  the 
levelutions  of  the  curves  about  given  lines  or  axes,  and 
eonlaina  tnveatigatioaa  relating  to  the  greatest  and  least 
values  of  tines  orawn  within  and  about  them. 

Dr.  'Waring  also  published  a  tract  on  morals  and  meta- 
i)')yiic.s  ;  and  a  pamphlet  on  probnhilitics,  on  the  values  oi 
lives  on  Mn  viv{ji>hips  &c. 
WARKWOHTH.  f  NoHTKUMnKiiLAND.] 
WARMING  AND  VKNTILATION.  RalbNBees  hav- 
ing b«en  made  from  Stots  and  VsNntAnoN  to  the 
present  article,  it  will  be  ncMaaaiy  here  to  glanoe  rapidly 
at  the  principal  modes  employed  for  warminsr  and  venti- 
lating buildings  generally ;  and  to  facilitate  this  object  we 
shall  adopt  ft  snlidiviBon  into  pftrta  under  diatinet  head- 
ings. 

Open  Fire-place*. — A  'cheerful  English  fire'  is  asso- 
ciated with  so  many  ideas  of  comfort  and  social  enjoy- 
ment, that  we  are  apt  to  forget  how  dearly  we  pay  for  it. 
I^ranlUin  and  Count  RumfiMd  di^  something  to  eali  atten- 
tion to  the  subject ;  but  Dr.  Armtt  has  done  more.  In 
Older  to  understand  this  matter,  it  will  bo  necessary  to 
bear  in  mind  that,  while  some  tire-places  or  sfove.s  ^'ive 
out  heat  by  Condurtion  chiefly,  others  do  so  mainly  by  ra- 
diation. Dpen  fire-places  are  of  the  latter  kind,  and  a 
serious  loss  of  heating-power  results  ft-om  the  arrangement. 
The  burning  coals  radiate  heat  into  the  room,  and  another 
portion  of  heat  ia  reflected  from  the  metallic  portions  of 
file  grate ;  but  the  heated  air,  which  ought  to  contribute 
to  the  desired  effect,  is  mainly  allowed  to  eeeape  up 
the  chimnejp  wiHi  the  amoke  and  other  teeuKa  or  eom- 

biiition. 

Dr.  Arnolt  enumerates  about  a  dozen  evils  which  are 
more  or  less  inseparable  firom  the  familiar  open  fires  of  our 
apartmenti.  Among  theat  are :  fVaate  of  fuel. — There  is 
flnt  the  heat  which  eeeanea  with  the  smolte ;  then  tiie  cur- 
nat  of  warmed  air  fimn  the  room,  whieh  aaeends  the  etdra- 
nM;  and  Is-ttly  the  valuable  fuel  contained  in  the  smoke 
Welt  From  all  these  causrs  Dr.  Arnott  estimates  a  loss  of 
•e'en-eiahths  of  the  whole  heating-power,  while  Rumford 
1imiad,it w higti as fbuitecn-fifteenths.  Untquai  kaat- 


ing. — In  a  cold  wintry  day,  when  seated  near  a  lar^e  fire 
we  may  iVt'Cjuently  hear  per*.ons  coraplam  ot'  bcint^  ncarJv 
*  scorclied  on  one  side  and  '  fio^en'  on  the  other.  This  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that,  as  most  of  the  heat  received 
from  an  open  fire  is  radiated  from  the  butning  tUel,  instead 
of  being  conducted  by  the  air,  this  heat,  dhntniddng  in  in» 
tensity  as  the  square  of  the  distance  increases,  is  very  un- 
equal, being  too  great  at  a  small  distance,  and  too  weak 
at  a  greater;  while  the  'di-aught,'  or  current  of  cold  air 
which  feeds  the  tire  with  oxygen,  acts  like  a  chilling  blast 
against  tiie  side  of  each  person  or  object  which  ia  turned 
away  from  the  fire.  Strata  ttf  air  unequally  hetUtd. — Be- 
sides the  inequality  jtist  alluded  to,  there  is  nnothar, arising 
from  thia  cirouinitanee— that  the  eotenng  cmrant,  being 
eoMer  and  apeeiflcally  heavier  than  the  air  previously  in 

the  room,  occupies  the  lowest  stratum,  and  subjects  the  feet 
to  a  'cold  bath,'  which  is  freijuently  attemied  with  bad 
consequences.  Other  objections  are  -  the  smoke  and  dtut 
arti^ing  from  the  use  of  open  tires ;  the  lou  of  tim«  attend- 
ant on  the  care  which  tliey  demand  ;  the  danger  iopn^ 
perty  and  to  perton  which  aoentea  (rom  them ;  the  neces- 
sity (until  lately  suppoaed  to  be  indiapMaaMe)  of  employing 
climbing-boys ;  ana  many  others. 

Many  contrivances  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought 
forward  to  obviate  one  or  other  of  these  inconveniences. 
t;oiint  Rumford  suggested  the  '  reijister-stovc,'  the  pecu- 
liarity of  which  consist.s  in  narrowing  the  entrance  or 
throat  of  the  chimney  by  a  plate  which  can  be  moved  to 
vary  the  site  of  the  aperture ;  by  this  metna.  particularly 
if  the  opening  be  near  the  ftie,  the  wy  hot  air  directly 
firom  the  fire  enters  befbra  it  can  mix  with  much  colder 
air  from  the  room,  and  thus  the  drauifht  is  increased  bo  at 
to  lessen  tlie  chance  of  smokini;.  But  the  very  circum- 
stance whieh  constitutes  the  excellence  of  this  stove,  \it. 
the  rapid  ascent  of  heated  air  up  the  chimney,  illustrates 
the  waste  of  the  method  generally  by  showing  how  much 
cf  the  heating  agent  is  lost  The  almost  interminable 
variety  of  open  flre-plftoea,  both  in  the  form  of  the  grafe 
itself  and  in  that  of  the  opening  in  which  it  is  placedt 
have  been  introduced  either  for  an  ornamental  puriiose  or 
fertile  prevention  of  '  snuikini;  ;■  Ibr  the  other  evils  en;i- 
mciateil  are  almost  inseparable  from  the  system.  TheiC 
delects  have  led  to  the  more  extended  use  of 

C/o»e  Stovet. — The  common  Dutch  stove  is  one  of  the 
simplest  examples  of  a  close  stove.  U  generally  consists 
of  ft  ejlindrioftl  case  of  sheet  iam,  wtwin  and  near  the 
bottom  of  whieh  is  a  gratin?  for  containing  the  furl. 
There  i.^  an  ash-pit  beneath  the  grating,  and  three  open- 
ings to  the  inteiior — one  to  the  ash-pit,  one  for  introducing 
the  fuel  above,  and  one  leadm?  to  a  flue  or  chimnev. 
When  the  fuel-door  is  closed  and  the  ash-door  open, theie 
is  then  one  aperture  by  which  cutd  air  can  enter  to  fimd 
the  combustion,  and  ftnotliar  by  which  the  amoke  ean  ee* 
cape.  In  thia  Ibrm  of  rtove  the  lieated  iron  eaae  warms 
the  air  of  the  room  by  cnndueti'm  ratlier  than  radiation, 
and  all  this  air  becomes  much  more  nearly  equa'ized  in 
temperature  than  by  a  common  fue.  Theic  is  al.-io  great 
economy  ol  luel,  and  an  alisence  ol  .smoke  and  dust.  On 
the  other  hand  an  inconvenience  aiises  from  the  highly 
heated  iron,  the  tempcratui  e  of  which  is  so  great  as  to  de- 
compose— ^not  the  air  itseli.  as  isaometimeai  but  erroneously 
stated — tmt  manj  of  the  heterogeneMia  particlea  always 
floating  in  the  air.  The  air  aequirm  ft  burnt  and  sulphure- 
ous odour;  it  exercises  a  dry  and  Khrivellir.i;  effect  on 
objects  in  the  room  ;  and  it  oiten  gives  lieadac  lie  and  irid- 
dinesa  to  those  who  are  cxp«sed  to  it.  In  GLinianv  the 
stoves  are  made  on  this  principle,  but  are  ot\en  more  orna-  ^ 
mental  in  their  character. 

The  Russians  contrive  tlieir  cloee  stoves  on  a  different 
principle.  EarthenwtM  and  hriekworl[  are  largely  used, 
instead  of  metal,  as  ft  means  of  making  tlie  heat  leas  in- 
tense near  the  stove,  and  of  keepinjr  up  a  reservoir  of 
heat  after  the  fire  is  extinguished.  The  stove  i.s  built  in 
a  massive  style,  and  consists  of  a  series  of  chambers,  of 
which  the  lowest  serves  as  t  he  tire-place,  and  the  upper  ones 
as  flues ;  and  being  composed  almost  entirely  of  brick  and 
porcelain,  the  enter  anrlhee  remains  at  a  moderate  tempe- 
rature for  ft  very  long  period.  A  recent  writer  r  ■  Rpj«idenee 
on  the  Shorea  of  the  Baltic,*  1841),  while  speaking  of  the 
better  kind  of  houses  in  Uu-vsia,  vays : — -Within  these 
great  houses  not  a  breath  ol  cold  is  experienced.  The 
rooms  are  heated  by  stoves,  frequently  ornamental  rather 
than  otherwise;  being  built  in  tower-lika  shapes,  story 
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over  stofy,  of  pure  white  porcelain,  in  varioia  graceful  ar- 
dutectural  mouldings ;  sometimes  surmounted  with  classic 
llgum  of  gTMt  beauty.  Mid  openins  with  biaw  doon  kept 
a«  bright  a  if  thejr  were  of  goM.  In  homes  of  less  du- 

f)lay,  these  stoves  arc  merely  a  projection  in  the  wall,  co- 
oured  and  corniced  in  the  tianae  style  as  the  apartment. 
In  adjoining;  rooms  they  are  generally  placed  back  to 
back,  so  that  the  same  ore  suffices  for'  both.  These  arc 
heated  but  once  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  by  an  old  Cali- 
ban, whose  bunnesa  daring  the  winter  it  is  to  do  little  else. 
Each  stove  will  hold  a  heav^  annfiil  of  billet,  whkh  blaMfl, 
snapv,  and  cracks  most  merrily  ;  and  when  tilO  ashes  have 
l)cpn  cart  liilly  turned  and  raked  with  what  is  termed  an 
"iif«'ii  frabel,"  or  stove-iork,  m;)  that  no  unbnrnt  morsel  re- 
mains, the  chimney  aperture  is  closer!  over  the  jjlowing 
embers,  the  brass  doors  firmly  shut,  atui  in  about  six  hours 
after  this  the  stove  is  at  the  hottest—  indeed  it  never  cools.' 

Modum  EngUth  CHoM  Stovet^ — Within  the  last  few 
years  many  forms  of  stove  have  been  devised,  with  the 
view  ol  oiiviatincr  some  of  tlu>  objections  iir^ed  a^nst 
those  used  on  the  Conlincnt.  Where,  as  in  a  common 
German  or  Dutch  stove,  the  burning  fuel  comes  in  contact 
with  the  metal  of  which  the  stove  is  formetl,  this  metal 
bcooniea  so  higUy  heated  as  to  produce  upon  the  sur- 
minding  air  tihe  deleterious  effects  before  alluded  to.  Dr. 
Araott  has  the  merit  of  having  drawn  attention  in  a  par- 
ticular manner  to  this  subject.  Havin)^  devised  a  new 
form  of  stove,  he  fully  described  it  in  a  work  published  in 
1838;  but  before  publishing  the  book,  he  detailed  the 
nature  of  the  apparatus  in  a  lecture  before  the  Royal  In- 
stitution, in  order  '  that,'  to  use  his  own  words, '  as  I  had 
dedded  not  to  reserve  for  myself  any  patent  right  in  the 
new  apparatus,  I  might,  by  having  numerous  rompetent 
witnesses  of  what  I  had  proposed  and  accomplished,  pre- 
vent other  parlies  who  miirhl  hear  ot"  my  processes  from 
appropriating  them  by  patents,  and  thus  coming  between 
me  and  the  public'  The  problem  which  Dr.  Amott  sought 
to  solve  was,  to  obtain  a  considerable  extent  of  surlacc 
heated  not  much  above  200°,  as  a  means  of  vramiim; 
apartments.  He  first  caused  a  kind  of  watep4itove  or  tank 
to  be  constructed,  having  a  fire-box  in  its  centre ;  and  by 
certain  arrans^ements  for  the  admission  of  air  and  the 
emission  of  smoke,  he  kept  the  water  always  nearly  at  the 
Iwiling  temperature.  Tins  apparatus  beinp  iKjwcver  both 
expensive  and  difficult  to  manage,  he  dispensed  with  the 
water,  and  soirounded  the  fire  merely  with  a  body  of  air. 
In  the  new  form  of  stove,  the  fuel  is  put  into  a  small  fire- 
box, eneloaed  within  a  larger  case  of  sheet-iron :  the  only 
openings  in  the  outer  ease  beinij  a  door  at  which  the  fuel 
is  introduced,  an  air-hole  beneath  llie  ffrate,  and  a  chimney 
lor  the  exit  of  smoke,  which  chimne}  .  Ijciiux  merely  a  me- 
tallic tube  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  can  be  easily 
amtnged  in  position.  The  interior  of  the  outer  case  is 
nearly  divided  into  two  parta  by  ^  paititioa  ao  adjusted  as 
tq  cause  a  eontifraed  etreniafion  of  the  heated  air  within, 
and  hence  an  equable  heating  of  the  outer  case.  The  air- 
vei'.l  leudinsf  to  the  fire  is  provided  with  a  valve,  by  which 
tile  ;uliiii->iiin  iii  air  is  renderetl  more  or  !"s.s  abundant 
according  as  the  iire  within  is  less  or  more  intense.  It  was 
one  nointin  Dr.  Amott's  systemto  make  the  stove  a  '  self- 
regiuating'  one,  by  provkbng  apparatua  whereby  the  valve 
wtnild  open  and  abut  at  the  proper  times  to  mmntain  any 
required  tempetatare;  and  he  suci^ests  six  or  eight  dif- 
ferent modes  of  arrangement,  trom  which  the  maker  of 
the  stove  may  make  a  selection.  Dr.  A.  states  :  •  Durint; 
the  winter  1836-7,  which  was  very  long  and  severe,  my 
libraiy  was  warmed  by  the  thermometer-stove  alone. 
The  fire  waa  never  extinguished,  except  far  experiment, 
or  to  allow  the  removal  of  pieces  of  stone  which  had  been 
in  the  coal ;  and  this  might  have  been  prevented  by 
making  the  grate  with  a  moveable  or  shifting  bar.  The 
temperature  was  uniformly  from  60°  to  63".  I  mieht  have 
made  it  as  much  lower  or  higher  as  I  liked.  The  quan- 
tity of  coal  used  ( Welsh  stone-coal)  was,  for  several  of  the 
colder  months,  six  pounds  a  day ;  less  tbaa  a  pennyworth, 
or  at  the  rate  of  half  a  ton  in  the  six  winter  montiia.* 

This  kind  of  stove  possesses  many  advantages ;  but  it  is 
not  free  from  objections.  Dr.  Fyfc  (Encijc.  Brit.,  art. 
•Stove')  remarks:  "Though  the  Arnott  stove  answers  well 
the  purpose  for  wliich  it  is  intended,  that  is,  economy  of 
fuel  (for  most  undoubtedly  a  room  may  be  kept  warm  at  a 
very  moderate  expense),  yet  it  is  liable  to  the  objection 
Jready  alalcd  with  regifd  to  the  unpleaaaiit  feeliiv  ooi|o 


sequent  on  the  use  of  all  stoves  of  the  kind,  and  indeed 
with  it  more  than  others;  tor  owing  to  the  very  slight  ex- 
penditure of  fuel,  there  is  little  or  no  change  in  the  atoie- 
sphere.*  Br.  Fyfe  then  enters  intosome  ealeulatiooa  to  diaw 
that  if  such  a  stove,  burning  six  pounds  of  coal  per  diem, 
be  placed  in  an  apartment  filteen  feet  long,  twelve  wide 
ami  eleven  his^h,  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  could  not  b< 
completely  changed  in  an  entire  day  by  the  direct  actios 
of  tlw  fire  itself ;  and  hence  the  rca-son  both  of  the  spcedj; 
warming  of  the  room  and  of  the  unpleasant  state  of  tM  air. 

NumeroQs  varieties  of  the  cloao  stove,  bearing  more  er 
less  on  the  above  construction,  have  been  brought  forward 
since  the  publication  of  Dr.  Amott's  book.  Each  pro- 
fesses to  possess  some  peculiar  merit ;  but  all  prese  nt  thoe 
features  m  common — tliatthe  air-hole,  by  which  the  con*" 
bust  ion  is  fed,  is  very  small,  and  capable  of  adjustment; 
that  there  iaa  bodv  of  air  to  b«  wanned,  external  to  the 
grate  or  fire-box  iudf,  but  confined  inthin  an  outer  case; 
that  the  consumption  of  Aiel  is  much  smaller  than  in  aiqr 
variety  of  open  fire-places ;  and  that  the  fine  for  carryinf 
ofi"  the  smoke  and  cases  is  smalt  in  diameter,  and  cap«bl« 
ol"  being  carried  in  any  direction.  In  one  variety,  called 
the  *  Vesta  stove.'  there  is  a  very  ingenious  arrangement 
whereby  the  ai«hes  can  be  raked  firam  um  grate  into  an  ash- 
receiver,  and  new  fhel  thrown  into  flie  grates  willh 
out  any  dust  rising  into  the  room,  or  any  air  enter- 
ing the  stove  except  throuirh  the  customary  air-vent. 
In  the  difterent  forms  of  '  kitchen-ranges'  the  open  fir?- 
place  is  combined  with  what  may  be  deemed  a  close  stove, 
for  the  'oven'  and  'hot-closet'  are  representatives  of  tht 
heated  space  within  the  outer  case  of  a  close  stove.  The 
*  gas  stoves'  and  '  steam-kitcliena'  of  modem  tavontora  mty 
in  like  manner  be  included  in  the  same  categmy ;  fior  tii9 
are  in  effect  close  stoves  heated  by  agents  different  frosi 
common  coal.  Tlie  stoves  often  employed  in  shops,  haJ!v 
8:c.  are  adjusted  not  so  much  lor  the  economising  of  fuel 
aji  for  the  consumption  of  their  own  smoke — an  importsot 
feature,  for  many  details  concerning  which  see  Smou. 

Any  suggestiona  aa  to  the  exaet  ibrm,  dimensiona,  aad 
construction  of  a  stove  possessing  economical  and  useful 
properties,  ought  to  be  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  care- 
ful observation  luiil  c\i)eiience:  otherwise  they  would  bt 
much  worse  than  usek.-s.  The  author  of  this  article  olt 
not,  from  his  own  experience,  venture  to  give  any  precise 
sugi;e»tions.  Even  at  the  wesent  day,  men  like  Amott, 
Scott,  Rniadl,  and  Fyfe  dikier  much  m  opinions  on  fheat 
points. 

Warming  by  HntetlAir. — In  all  the  arrangements  yet 
described,  the  stove  or  fire-place  is  in  the  room  which  i» 
to  be  warmed,  and  its  heating  effects  are  calculated  with 
respect  to  that  room  alone.  A  notable  advance,  carried  to 
a  great  extent  in  the  present  day,  is  to  have  the  tire  in  an 
outer  or  lower  apartment,  and  to  carry  the  heated  air  froa 
thence  in  a  pipe  to  the  apartment  to  be  heated.  The 
Chinese  have  oeen  beforehand  with  us  in  this  matter.  In 
thelictter  cla-ss  of  Chinese  houses  there  are  liollow  flues 
extending  beneath  the  tloors,  and  connected  with  a  fire- 
place constructed  either  against  the  exterior  wall  of  the 
apartment  to  be  heated,  or  else  in  an  inferior  room  adjoio- 
ing.  The  flues  are  perforated  with  numerooa  holes, 
thnmgh  which  thcf  give  oat  the  heated  air  and  smoke  to 
the  whole  of  the  under  ride  of  the  flooring.  This  flooring 
consists  of  flat  tiles  or'  flaj;-s>ones  nicely  imbedded  w 
cement,  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  smoke  or  heated 
air  from  the  flues  beneath  into  the  room.  Alter  circulatine 
beneath  the  tiled  floor,  the  smoke  escapes  by  a  chimney 
into  the  open  air.  In  t'nis  arrangement  it  is  obvious  thai 
the  apartment  is  wanned  by  thteonduetioo  of  caloric  from 
the  warmed  tfled  floor  to  the  air  of  the  room ;  and  a^ 
this  conduction  proceeds  slowly,  the  tiles  ret.ain  heat 
enough  to  warm  the  room  many  hours  alter  the  fire  has 
been  extinguished. 

Before  the  iinproved  methods  of  warming  factories  came 
into  use.  Mr.  Stiutt,  of  Derby,  devised  a  form  of  t»tove 
which,  under  vaiioas  modificaUona,  waa  called  the  *  cockle 
stiMre,*  the  *  Derby  stove,*  and  the  *  Belper  stove,*  fbr  warm- 
ing bis  eotton-factories.  In  these  stoves  the  fire  was  con- 
tained in  an  iron  receptacle,  shaped  M^metimes  cylin- 
drically,  sometimes  icctangular!\  ;  and  at  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  it,  encompassing  it  on  every  side,  was  a  brick 
ca.sing  or  envelope,  so  that  a  body  of  air  existed  between 
it  and  the  fire^x.  The  fire-box  nad  three  opcoingia  to  the 
cxtcikir*  one  to  introdnee  the  Ibd*  one  lor  «a  nb-pit 
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and  aif^fwit,  and  one  for  «  ehtmney;  the  exterior  en- 
velope loo  had  two  opt'tiinjjs,  wholly  dislinc  t  from  the 
Others,  one  to  carry  oft'  iicatcd  air  to  the  various  rooms  of 
the  factory,  and  another  to  admit  a  renewed  supply  of  fresh 
air.  This  form  of  atove  under  various  modihcatioiu  has 
been  extenaivdy  etnplojred,  but  H  is  mm  prabehlj  nearly 
mpetieded. 

ur.  Fyft  deeeribes  in  Mrangement  adopted  in  a  church, 
which  may  perhaps  be  taken  aa  a  fair  exampU?  of  a  nume- 
rous cla-vs  of  instances.  The  len^h  of  the  bixly  of  the 
clnu  eh  is  about  sixty  feet,  and  the  breadth  forty-!i\  c.  This 
is  warmed  by  two  stoves  about  four  feet  high,  made  of  cast- 
metal,  and  shaped  nearly  like  a'  bell.  A  square  asii-pit, 
about  a  fiMt  hie h.  icata  on  fotir  baUa,  and  nippoits  a  fiie^x 
or  (bmace.  Concentric  with  this  fire-piaee  it  an  onter 
case  ;  the  space  between  the  two  containing;  the  air  Nvhitli 
is  to  be  warmed.  The  usual  adjustment.s  are  })r()vuicii  ior 
the  introduction  of  fuel  and  of  air  to  feed  it,  for  the  exit  of 
smoke,  tor  the  entrance  of  fresh  air  to  the  air-chamber, 
and  for  the  exit  of  the  heated  air  to  perform  its  wonted 
office.  The  airotubea,  communicatioff.  with  the  air-cham- 
ber of  the  atove^  are  conveyed  alon^  the  lower  edge  of  the 
ealleiy  of  the  church ;  and  small  l)ranch  pipes  opening 
irom  tnem  at  rejcriilar  intervals  give  out  a  strt-am  of  hot 
air  which  niinsles  with  the  cold  air  of  the  bi)ii(!i;i£;.  Tiie 
tires  arc  lighted  about  four  or  five  o'clock  on  the  bunday 
morning  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  cold  season,  but  as 
the  season  advances  it  is  usual  to  light  them  earlier.  From 
this  time  till  the  congregation  aasembles  the  fires  are  con- 
stantly supplied  with  fuel,  and  a  supply  of  heat  is  thus  kept 
up  sufficient  to  warm  the  whole  interior  of  the  church 
durin<r  tlic  time  ordivitic  service. 

A  stove  such  as  the  one  jusl  described  w  as  likely  to  pive 
:i  tainted  and  offensive  character  to  the  air  as  the  common 
German  stoves,  unless  a  rapid  current  be  kept  up.  Hence 
n  change  has  been  occasionally  introduced,  by  naving  the 
outer  casing  made  of  brickwork,  instead  of  metal,  and  bv 
making  its  oimensions  much  larger,  an  arrangement  whicn 
heats  the  outer  case  lc>>  intensely,  and  providea  a  larger 
body  of  air  heated  to  a  lower  temperature. 

ly'armitig  by  Steam. — The  employment  of  steam-boilers 
in  large  establishments  where  steam-engines  are  worked,  is 
one  0?  the  cireumstances  which  have  led  to  the  vety  ez- 
teasive  adoption  of  the  method  of  warming  by  steam.  A 
marked  difference  is  observable  in  the  principle  of  this 
method,  as  compared  with  that  of  hot-air  wanning.  The 
lieated  ajent,  i.  e.  the  steam,  is  not  permitted  to  mingle 
with  the  air  of  the  room  which  is  to  be  warmed,  but  acts 
through  the  medium  of  the  metallic  tube  which  confines  it, 
and  which  it  raises  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  warm  the 
roon,  without  imparting  a  burnt  quality  to  the  air. 

The  general  arrangements  of  a  steam-heating  apparatus, 
assuirijested  by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  are  somc\N!iat  as  follows  : 
At  a  convvnifiit  jiart  of  the  building,  and  as  low  as  possi- 
ble, there     to  be  placed  a  close  steam-boiler  of  the  ordi- 
nary constrviction.   From  tliis  boiler  a  small  steam-pipe  is 
to  be  earned  to  the  part  of  the  building  which  is  to  be 
wanned.  Thia  amall  pipe  should  be  intty  thick,  and  care- 
fiiTIy  rolled  round  with  abandage  of  flannel  to  the  thickness 
of  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  the  boiler  shnulil  be  wholly 
.■overed  with  bricksand  plastered  over  to  keep  in  the  heat. 
This  smaller  steam-pipe  should  have  an  area  of  one  square 
inch  for  every  six  ^llons  of  water  that  the  Iwilcr  can  boil 
off  in  an  hour.   Pipes  of  a  larger  size  are  to  be  laid  round 
the  room  abore  the  fUtor ;  or  under  the  floor*  if  i^erturea 
be  left  to  allow  a  (bee  ehtulation  of  wanned  airto  enter  the 
room.    Into  these  larger  pipes  the  steam  i'*  In  In-  conducted, 
and  in  them  the  steam  will  be  condensed  into  water,  giving  I 
'Jilt  its  heat  to  the  colder  air  of  the  roofn  which  is  in  con-  . 
tact  with  tlie  outside  of  these  pipes.    Small  leaden  or  tin  \ 
pipe*  tiuist  be  provided,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back  i 
ttiu  condensed  water  into  the  boileri  for  which  movement ' 
a  gentle  slo{>e  is  given  to  the  pipes.  The  water  thus  re- 
turned, beiiit,'  ajxain  heated  in  the  boiler  and  converted 
into  hteam,  is  a;^ain  made  to  ascrntl  and  give  out  its  caloric 
to  the  room  which  is  to  be  warmed. 

The  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  heating  depends  on  the  great 
capacity  for  neat  wMeh  steam  possesses,  a  capacity  equal 
to  IWXPi  that  is,  ammiad  of  water  at  212"  will  absorb  a 
Jioutand  degrees  of  neat  in  becoming  a  ponnd  of  ateam. 
Steam  will  thus  communicate  as  much  heat  as  a  mass  of 
led'het  iron ;  and  it  will  have  this  advantage  over  the  iron, 
that  it  can  euiy  this  heat  to  a  diataace  withoot  a  wadlar 


loss,  beeanae  fhe  heat,  being  latent,  will  not  be  given  oo* 
until  it  arrive  at  its  destination  and  become  condensed* 
when  the  whole  of  its  KXX)  will  be  usefully  applied. 

Tredgold,  Mr.  Scott  Ku.'-sell,  Dr.  Arnott,  and  other  writer* 
on  this  subject  have  given  the  results  of  their  calculations 
as  to  the  quantity  of  stenm  and  steam-pipe  thus  required. 
Dr.  Arnott,  after  tdiing  into  account  the  lossof  heat  through 
the  thin  glass  of  windows,  through  the  thick  walla  of  baira- 
ings,  and  through  various  opminccs  and  crevices,  arrivesat 
the  following;  result: — In  a  \\inter  day,  with  the  external 
temperature  at  10"  below  freezing,  to  maintain  in  an  ordi- 
nary apartment  the  agreeable  and  healthful  temperature  of 
GU",  there  must  be  of  surface  of  steam-pipe, Or  other  steam- 
vessel,  heated  to  aoo'  (wliich  is  the  average  aurikce-tem- 
peratore  of  vessels  filled  with  steam  of  212"),  about  one 
font  .niiuare  for  every  six  feet  of  single-glass  window  of 
usuril  thickness;  its  much  for  every  120  feet  of  wrdl,  luof, 
and  eeiliiiu'  of  ordinary  ni;\tcriHl  and  thickne>s:  and  as 
much  for  every  six  cubu-  feet  of  hot  air  escaping  per  minute 
as  ventilation,  and  replaced  by  cold  air.  A  window  with 
the  usual  accuracy  of  titling  is  held  to  allow  about  eight 
feet  of  air  to  pass'  by  it  in  a  minute  \^  waA  there  should  oe 
for  ventilation  at  least  three  feet  of  air  a  minute  for  each 
person  in  Uie  room.  Accord int;  to  this  view,  the  quantify 
of  steam-pipe  or  vev>'d  needed,  under  the  temp(  ratures 
supposed,  for  a  room  sixteen  feet  square  by  twelve  feet 
high,  with  two  windows,  each  seven  feet  by  three,  and  with 
ventilation  by  them  or  otherwise  at  the  mte  of  sizieen 
cubic  feet  per  minute,  would  be — 

For    42  square  feet  of  glass,  requiring  1  foot  for  6x7 
,.    1238  feet  of  wall,  ceiling.  Stc.,  .,     1  foot  for  120  =  Iffl 
n     ISfectperniauteventuatioii  w    llbotfor  6  ■  sf 


that  is,  twenty  feet  of  pipe  four  inches  in  diamtter,  or 
anv  other  vessel  having  the  same  extent  of  surfkee. 

\lr.  Scott  Kussell's  calculations  had  relation  to  the  quan- 
tity of  water  and  of  fuel  required,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
steam-pipe ;  and  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  tli.il  a  room 
containing  500  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  exposing  400  feet  of 
surface,  may  be  maintained  at  a  temperature  of  20"  above 
tliat  of  the  air  without— that  ia  to  say,  at  60°  in  the  inside 
of  the  room  when  the  atmosphere  ia  at  4QP  without->^or  a 
apace  of  twelve  hours,  by  the  evaporation  of  2  gallons  of 
water,  and  at  the  expense  of  about  three  pounds  of  coal. 
This  calculation  re.^ts  on  the  maintenance  of  the  required 
temperature  so  lar  as  the  room  and  its  contents  are  con- 
cerned;  but  the  change  of  the  air  requisite  for  a  person 
living  in  the  room  disturbs  the  formula,  and  brings  mto  it 
many  new  elements. 

Tliis  mode  of  heating  buildings  is  adapted  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  I^ancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire,  in 
the  steani-piivs  er  I'.Lctories.  In  the  cotton-mills,  the  flax- 
mills,  the  power-loom  factories,  the  dye-works,  bleach- 
works,  print-works,  &c.,  the  facilities  for  producing  an  un- 
interrupted supply  of  steam  are  so  great,  that  the  steam- 
heating  system  becomes  by  far  the  most  economical  that 
can  be  employed.  Orrell  a  cotton-mill  at  Stockport  may 
be  taken  as  an  exemplification  of  a  large  class  of  such 
buildings.  This  mill  is  :^ilnated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mer- 
sey, and  occupies  a  ijround  area  of  280  feet  by  200.  It  is 
six  stories  in  lieifjlit,  and  has  several  distinct  apartments 
2H0  feet  in  length  each.  All  the  preparatory  processes 
are  effected  in  the  upper  stories ;  while  the  weaving  and 
finishiogtre  oeoducted  IkIow  ;  but  all  the  rooms  and  gal- 
leries are  i^ke  heated  by  large  steam-pipes,  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  rooms,  and  eo:ue\  i:iij  steam  from  one 
end  of  the  building,  where  the  buileis  are  situated,  which 
fiii  nish  nut  only  this  supply  of  steam,  but  also  that  re<]iui  ed 
by  four  steam -engines  employed  in  the  mill.  The  steam 
is  admitted  to  the  healing-pipea  In  qoanti^  proportionate 
to  the  coldness  of  the  weather. 

Warming  hit  Hot  lf^i*<?r.— When  Mr.  Tredgold  wrote  his 
treatise  on  '  Wanning  and  VcntilatiiiL'.'  about  twentv  years 
ago,  the  method  of  warming  by  steam  jjroinised  to  be  that 
most  extensively  adopted  ;  and  he  accoi-dingly  directed  the 
chief  part  of  his  attention  to  the  exposition  of  the  princi- 
ples on  which  that  method  rests.  But  the  '  hot-water' 
method  has  been  since  adopted  very  largely*  and  may  at 
the  present  day  be  deemeo  the  fitvotnite  one  for  poblie 
builcfings.  halls,  and  large  apartments  where  steam-boilen 
have  not  been  previously  employed  for  other  purposes. 

Tho  pnociple  on  whicn  the  hot-water  method  is  (bunded 
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M  difltreni  from  all  the  others  which  have  passed  under  our 
noti.-c.  Whtn  a  vesst'l  ol  water  is  heated,  the  water  does 
not  become  hot  by  the  conduction  of  caloric  from  particle 
to  particle,  but  ftom  ttw  ascent  of  heated  particles  from 
the  bottom,  where  we  suppose  the  hmtinc  agent  to  l>e  ap- 
plied, to  the  upper  strata.  This  ia  proved  from  the  circum- 
stance that  if  neat  be  applied  only  to  the  aurflkee  of  the 
water  in  a  vessel,  it  is  by  extremely  alow  degreet^  that 
the  lower  strata  boconic  heated.  Heat  being  applied  to 
the  bottom  of  a  vessel,  the  lower  strata  of  particles,  l)e- 
coming  specifically  li^jhter  than  before,  aseenti,  \shilo 
the  colder  particles  at  the  surface  descend  to  supply  their 
place;  ana  hence  a  series  of  ascending  and  descending 
mnraita  ia  fonned.  Now,  if,  instead  of  having  the  heated 
mter  only  in  a  veaael,  it  ramify  also  through  closed  tobea 

OOnnccU'd  with  the  vessel,  the  fucendiricr  and  descending 
currents  may  be  pa.s.sed  through  ditt'eieiit  parts  of  a  Ijiiild- 
ing,  besides  the  room  where  the  vessel  itself  may  be 
placed.  The  heated  water,  rising  to  212°,  or  to  any  tem- 
perature depending  on  the  fire  to  which  it  is  exposed, 
gnraa  out  heat  to  the  metallic  pipe  through  which  it  passes, 
and  this  pipe  again  oommnnicates  heat  to  the  air  of  the 
room.  Hence  the  operation  of  this  method  of  wanning 
depends  on  the  circulating,  or  ascensive  and  desccnsive 
property  of  heated  wafer,  by  which  the  portions  of  pipe 
tkrtiiest  removed  from  the  lire  become  as  much  heated  as 
thOMi  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 

Where  all  the  apartments  to  be  warmed  are  on  one 
level,  an  open  boiler  may  be  used  ;  but  where  it  is  neces- 
my  to  eany  the  pipes  to  dUTerent  floocs  of  a  building, 
•ome  of  them  raach  above  the  level  of  tile  bolter,  the 
boiler  must  in  that  ca-e  of  neces.sity  be  closed.  When  an 
open  boiler  is  enipiuye<l,  a  jjipe  branches  out  from  the 
upper  part  of  the  bide,  extends  horizontally  through  Ihe 
rooms  to  be  warnu-d  (wilhovit  in  any  case  rismg  above  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  boiler),  and  returns  again  to  ttie 
boiler,  wliich  it  enters  at  a  lower  level  than  the  other. 
Under  this  arrangement  a  euirent  of  heated  water  will  flow 
from  the  boiler  at  the  upper  orifice,  ud,  after  traversing 
the  tube,  return  to  the  lower  orifice. 

The  closet!  lioiler  is  however  more  extensively  useful, 
since  it  enables  ail  Uie  stories  of  a  building  to  be  wamied 
by  one  apparatus.  The  whole  system,  including  both 
tubes  and  boiler,  is  filled  with  water  at  u  valve  at  the 
highest  ^int;  and  when  heat  is  ftp^ed  to  the  boiler,  a 
circulatioii  einues  wbieb  ipeednT  caneea  the  whole  length 
of  tubing  to  become  hot.  In  tnis  form  of  the  appaimnu 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  kept  do.vr.  to  a  moderate 
pitch,  in  order  to  avoid  danger;  but  ui  a  moditication  of 
it, called  the  '  hii;h-pre.s.-ure  '  method,  the  boiler  consists  of 
a  coil  of  pipe  forming  part  of  the  circulating  pipe,  and  is 
Ctpitf)le  of  oeing  safely  healed  to  such  a  degree  that  the 
premure  of  the  water  within  equals  lOOOlbs.  on  the  aauare 
inch.  The  whole  system  of  wafer  eireulation  is  broupit  to 
so  hiflfh  a  temperature,  that  the  metal  of  the  ptpea  warma 
the  Ri'rof  a  large  building  very  speedily. 

•As  an  exemplification  of  this  mode  of  heating,  we  may 
adduce  the  instance  of  the  Reading-room  at  tlie  British 
Museum.  This  room  is  varmed  by  tlie  hot-water  appa- 
ratus of  Mr.  Heikms.  In  the  basement  of  the  building  is 
a  furnace,  with  a  boiler  on  the  coiMube  principle.  From 
this  boiler  tubee  bmoch  flNitt  till  they  anive  immediately 
under  the  centre  of  the  room ;  then  turning  upwards,  they 
open  into  horizontal  !ul  ini;  exteiiditif:  alnnt;  tne  middle  of 
the  room  diieetly  utuler  tlie  slate  pavement  ol  tlie  passage  or 
aisle.  Fiom  this  horizontal  tubing,  lateral  brandies  spnng, 
leading  to  eight  pedestals  filled  with  coils  of  pipe.  All  the 
eight  coils,  as  well  as  the  stiaight  tubes,  form  one  unbroken 
aeiiea  through  which  Ihe  heated  water  fiom  the  boiler  cir- 
eulatce,  imparling  its  heat  to  the  metal  tubes,  vrUch  in 
their  turn  impart  it  to  the  air  of  the  room. 

Another  example  is  that  tXimished  oy  Dr.  Reid'«  ar- 
rangements in  the  temporary  House  vi'  (Commons.  Slight 
changes  have  been  made  since  the  appaiatus  was  first 

flanned  ;  but  Mr.  Richaidson's  description,  published  in 
KI7,  will  be  sufficiently  near  for  our  purpose.  Beneath 
the  hooae  is  a  vacant  space  occupied  as  an  air-chamber, 
and  beneath  this  again  is  a  basement  atonr  in  which  the 
apparatus  is  placed.  A  warm-water  pedestal  contains  the 
neees-arv  ai inn'.:enienfs  for  iiniiaiting  hent  to  the  room  in 
wliieh  the  pideslul  stands  The  healed  air  [fa-sses  into  a 
passatrc  exteiiiliiii:  ncaily  the  whole  leni:th  ol'  the  house, 

and  thence  a&cends  tluough  about  twenty  apertures  into 


the  air-chamber,  which  becomes  completely  filled  with 
warm  air.  In  order  that  this  air  may  ascend  to  the  bodv 
of  the  house,  three  hundred  thousHnd  holes  have  been 
drilled  in  the  floor  which  separates  the  house  from  the  air- 
chamber  beneath ;  each  hole  being  about  one-sixth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  top,  but  expanding  to  a  larger  dia- 
meter downwards.  In  order  to  diffuse  the  air  thua  aaoend- 
inf,  it  b  made  to  peas  through  a  thick  horse-hair  matting, 
the  meshes  of  which  are  rather  large.  The  collateral  ar- 
rangemont  we  may  briefly  notice  after  considering  the 

Pi  tnciplfs  f]f  Ventitatwn. — Tin  re  is  an  important,  b'jt 
often  neglected  circumstajice  attending  the  artificial  wann- 
ing of  buildings,  viz.  that  the  amount  of  fVesh  air,  requisite 
under  any  eondition  for  animal  reapiralioii,  flauat  be  more 
and  more  Increased  in  propoition  to  the  fhel  burned  in  the 
room  ;  or,  more  correctly,  there  must  be  one  portion  of  air 
to  feed  combustion,  and  another  portion  to  aid  respiration. 
Now.  under  the  common  arrangements  of  an  £ngli<h 
apartment,  the  open  fire-place  and  the  tall  chimney  araw 
air  so  rapidly  in  that  direction,  that  the  whole  body  of  air 
in  the  room  becomes  speedily  changed,  provided  there  be 
an  average  amount  of  open  doors,  winoowBi  erevioei,  fce. 
to  yield  the  supply,  until  modem  inquirers  set  theiiiH 
selves  to  solve  tnese  two  questions,  or  others  analogous  to 
them — 'How  many  cui)ic  feet  of  air  are  requisite  for  the 
l  onihustioii  of  a  pound  of  coal?*  and,  *How  many  cubic 
li  l  t  ot  air  are  respired  by  an  average  man  in  an  hour?' — 
there  were  no  means  of  determining  the  proper  amount  of 
air  necessary  to  be  supplied  in  a  building  where  clo*«  stoves 
are  used,  or  where  the  methods  of  warmtng  hettad  air, 
by  steam,  or  by  hot  water  are  adopted. 

Dr.  Arnott  places  the  matter  under  the  fcHowing  form, 
so  far  as  respiration  alone  is  concerned: — *In  respiratjon 
or  breathing  a  man  draws  into  his  ehc=t  at  one  time  about 
twenty  cubic  inches  of  air,  arvd  of  that  air  a  fifth  part  is 
oxygen,  of  which  again  there  is  converted  into  carbonic 
acid  gas  nearlv  a  half.  The  carbonio  aeid.  if  alterwarda  in- 
haled, would  M  noxious  to  the  Indivkhid.  About  fifteen 
hupirations  are  made  in  the  minute,  vitiating  therefore  three 
hundred  cubic  inches, or  nearly  one-sixth  of  a  cubic  foot,  of 
atmo-pheric  air,  but  which,  mixing  as  it  escapes  w  ith  sever.i: 
time>  as  much,  renders  unfit  for  respiration  at  least  two 
cubic  feet  under  common  circumstances.'  Tredgold  makes 
a  very  different  estimate  of  the  quaati^  of  air  res{rired  ia 
a  minute,  and  introduces  other  items  in  lus  calculationa.  In 
the  first  place  he  reckons  the  average  number  of  respita- 
tion.s  per  minute  twenty,  and  the  number  of  cubic  inches 
of  air  inspired  each  time  forty;  so  that  the  air  directly 
vitiated  amounts  to  eight  hundred  cubic  inches  per  minute 
He  next  takes  into  consideration  the  vapour  mixed  with  the 
respired  air,  and  the  insensible  perspiration  always  goinc 
on  fVom  the  skin,  and  assumes  that  three  cnUe  feet  of  air 
per  minute  will  be  requisite  to  remove  these'  cansea  of  in> 
purity.  Lastly,  he  suppoees  a  room  to  contain  individuals  te 
the  evening,  when  candles,  lamps,  &c.  are  lighted.and  in  lieu 
of  the  air  vitiated  by  this  combustion  he  assumes  {on  what 
data  does  not  elearly  appear)  that  one-fourth  of  a  cul>ie  lu  jl 
of  fresh  air  per  minute  for  every  individual  will  be  neces- 
sary to  purify  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  on  this  ground. 
Tailing  all  these  results  together,  IVedgold  comes  to  the 
conclusion,  thi«t  whena  room  cenlaiidng  aeveral  persons  is 
lighted  to  the  average  and  customary  degree,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  supply  four  times  as  many  cubie  feet  of  fresh 
air  per  minute,  a.4  there  are  peflOM  IS  the  rOOm f  that  lay 
four  feet  for  each  person. 

This  supposition,  of  four  cubic  feet  of  fit!sh  air  per  mi- 
nute for  each  individual  in  a  room  uriificially  lighted,  of 
course  invoivea  the  condition  that  an  equal  quantity  of  vi« 
tiated  air  per  minute  must  be  allowed  to  ceeape,  and  the 
inquiiY  naturally  follows.  How  dON  tMs  escape  take 

Elacer  CartMnic  and  iras  Ls  heavier  than  atmospheric  air  . 
ut  there  are  three  eneumstanees  which  rentier  respired 
air  rather  lighter  than  the  geneial  air  of  a  room,  \  \t.  the 
existence  in  it  of  nitrogen  and  vapour,  both  of  less  specific 
gravity  than  air,  and  the  higher  temperature  of  um  In- 
spired s(r  than  the  air  of  the  room.  From  all  theaa  circom- 
stencce  eombincd,  it  Is  tbund  that  respired  air  aaeeade  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  room ;  and  it  follows  that  the  ceilinc 
or  some  neifhlwuring  part  is  the  proper  place  for  an 
outlet. 

Practice  of  Ventitatinn. — In  ninetcen-twentieths  of  all 
the  buildings  constructed,  there  is  no  account  whatever 
taken  of  the  means  for  insuring  ventilation.  The  flra>piacaa 
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are  conitnictcd,  th*  windown  fixed,  and  the  doors  hung 
nithout  a  thought  hting  paid  to  the  meani  of  eifectinfr  a 
ronitant  chani^e  of  th*  air  contained  within  the  apartments. 
But  it  it  probable  that  in  most  English  rooms,  provided  as 
the^are  with  tolerably  large  open  fire-places,  and  with  doors 
which  are  (Vequently  opened,  the  ventilation  is  sufiiciently 
complete.  The  fresh  air  enters  the  room  by  the  open 
wimfow,  the  lower  part  of  the  open  door,  and  any  crevices 
which  may  exist  at  a  small  height  from  the  floor;  while 
the  vitiated  and  specifically  lighter  air  escapes  partly  up 
the  open  fire-place  and  chimney,  partly  near  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  open  doers,  and  partJy  by  crevices  around 
doora  and  windows  generally. 

In  crowded  rooms  however,  where  the  amount  of  vitiated 
breath  bears  a  much  larger  ratio  to  the  cubical  contents, 
and  where  the  doors  are  generally  small  compared  with  the 
height  of  the  room,  the  impure  air  cannot  escape  by  these 
means,  and  some  arrangements  must  be  made  near  the 
ceiling  for  the  removal  of  the  air.  These  methods  are 
chiefly  of  two  diiferent  kinds ;  the  one  by  the  use  of  a 
rtvolving  tchetl  or  fan,  and  the  other  by  the  action  of  a 
chimney  or  tube. 

We  sometimes  see  one  of  the  upper  panes  of  glass 
removed  from  a  window,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  revolv- 
ing fan,  as  a  means  of  ventilating  the  arartment.  This 
fan  or  wheel  is  provided  with  radii  formed  like  the  sails  of  a 
windmill,  or  the  blades  of  a  screw-propeller,  so  that  any 
force  which  aets  the  wheel  in  motion  will  cause  a  current 
of  air  to  pass  obliquely  between  them.  But  in  this  case 
the  fan  is  made  to  revolve  merely  by  the  impulse  of  the 
air  itself,  and  is  not  under  the  cantrol  of  the  inmates  of  a 
building.  A  more  complete  exempliflcation  is  pre»ented 
bj'  tlie  arrangement  of  the  large  cotton-mills  of  the  North. 
Ine  observation  has  been  correctly  made,  that  'the  first 
accomplishment  of  perfect  ventilation  (or  a  crowded  place 
was  not,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  in  the  houses  of 
the  great  and  learned,  and  therefore  in  our  houses  of  par- 
liament, or  in  the  churches  of  the  wealthy,  or  in  fashion- 
able asdemblies  of  any  kind,  but  in  the  cotton-factories.' 
The  same  cause,  which  goes  far  to  explain  the  general 
adoption  of  steam-warming  in  factories,  will  probably  be 
available  in  tracing  the  use  of  the  fan-venttlators ;  for 
while  the  boilers  of  a  steam-engine  fbrnish  the  rec^uisite 
steam  in  the  one  case,  the  power  engendered  is  applicable 
to  the  fan  in  the  other. 

A  fsn-wheel,  fan-ventilator,  or  wind-fan  (for  by  all  these 
names  the  contrivance  is  known),  being  plac'edain  any 
convenient  position,  is  set  in  motion  by  the  steam-engine 
of  a  factory,  and  by  its  rotation  draws  out  the  vitiated  air 
from  ascnes  of  rooms  with  great  rapidity.  Dr.  Ure  ('Phi- 
losophy of  Manufactures')  gives  the  following  description  of 
one  varitety  of  wind-fan  used  in  the  factories.  It  consists 
of  two  cast-iron  end-plates,  A  A,  having  a  central  circular 
opening,  c  c  d,  from  the  circumference  of  which  the  outline 
of  each  plate  enlarges  spirally,  the  point  nearest  the  centre 
being  near  rf,  and  that  farthest  off  being  under  E  (^Fig.  1). 
These  two  parallel  plates  are  connected  by  bolts,  a  u  a ;  a 
mantle  of  sneet-iron  being  previously  inserted  into  grooves 
cast  in  the  edges  of  the  end-plates  so  as  to  enclose  a  cavity 
with  an  elongated  outlet  at  a,  to  which  a  pipe  is  attached 
for  carrying  off  the  waited  air  in  any  direction.  Within 
this  cavity  a  shaA  C  revolves,  in  bearings  b  b,  placed  ren- 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


trally  in  the  (hune-plates  A  A,  and  cast  in  the  same  piece. 
On  this  shaft  a  boss  is  wedged  fast,  bearing  five  flat  arms, 
f  c  c,  to  which  arc  riveted  five  flat  plates,  or  wires,  of  the 
«hape  shown  between  a  and  a  {Fig.  2i,  having  a  semi-cir- 
culsr  piece  cut  out  of  them  on  each  side,  about  the  size  of 
the  end  opening.  On  one  end  of  the  shaft  C,  beyond  the 
box4)fKhng,  the  .ooee-and-f!ut  puUcyt  D  are  fitted  for  re* 


oeiving  the  drivinc-band,  and  for  turning  the  wings  in  the 
direction  shown  by  the  arrow.  Thus  the  air  is  driven 
before  them  out  of  the  end  orifice  B,  while  it  enters  by  tha 
side  openings  at  <;  c  c  (^i^.  1).  By  the  centrifugal  force  of 
the  revolving  wings,  the  air  is  condensed  towards  thair 
extremities,  and  makes  its  escape  from  the  pressure  through 
the  orifice  B,  while  it  is  continually  drawn  in  at  the  sides 
by  its  tendency  to  restore  the  equilibrium.  Dr.  Ure  saya 
that  *  when  such  a  fan,  placed  at  the  one  end  of  an  aptut- 
ment  about  two  hundred  feet  long,  is  in  full  action,  it 
throws  the  air  so  powerfXilly  out  of  it  as  to  create  a  draught 
at  the  other  end  of  the  apartment,  capable  of  keeping  a 
weighted  door  six  inches  a-jar.' 

An  account  was  given  in  the  '  London  Journal  of  Arts,' 
1842,  of  the  method  adopted  in  warming  and  ventilating 
the  Reform  Club-hou^e,  which  illustrates  our  present  sulv 
ject.  A  steam-engine  works  a  revolving  fan,  capable  of 
throwing  eleven  thousand  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  into 
a  subterranean  tunnel  under  the  basement  story ;  and  *he 
steam  of  condensation.  fW>m  the  small  steam-engine  which 
works  the  fan,  supplies  three  cant-iron  chests  with  the 
requisite  heat  for  warming  the  whole  building. 

The  second  mode  of  effecting  ventilation,  vii.  by  the 
use  of  a  tube  or  chimney  opening  into  the  air  from  the 
upper  part  of  an  apartment,  depends  for  its  action  on  the 
asccuitive  power  possessed  by  a  lofly  aerial  column.  As 
the  'draught'  of  a  furnace-chimney  carries  up  the 
smoke,  &c.  more  rapidly  if  the  chimney  be  very  lofty,  so 
does  a  lofty  chimney  exceed  a  low  one  in  carrying  off 
vitiated  air:  and  fur  the  same  reason,  even  if  no  cliimney, 
properly  so  called,  be  provided,  a  lofty  room,  ftimished 
with  appropriate  openings  in  its  ceiling,  will  furnish  a 
draught  to  carry  otf  impure  air  more  rapidly  than  a  low 
room;  and  in  many  of  our  public  buildings  this  arrange- 
ment is  deemed  sumcient.  In  the  Reading-room  at  the 
British  Museum,  for  example,  the  arrangements  for  the 
supply  of  fresh  air,  and  the  removal  of  that  which  has  been 
vitiated,  independent  of  the  operation  of  doors  and 
windows,  are  these  : — A  current  ol  cool  air  sets  in  from  the 
stone  vaults  or  passages  beneath,  through  a  hole  or  holes 
in  the  floor  of  the  room  immediately  beneath  the  slate 
pavement,  from  whence  it  finds  entrance  into  the  room 
through  the  eight  coil-tube  pedestals.  If  the  weather  be 
cold, and  the  pipe*  be  filled  with  hot  water,  the  air,  passing 
thus  around  antl  between  the  pipes,  becomes  warmed,  and 
enters  the  room  at  a  temperature  sufficient  to  warm  the 
whole  contents;  but  if  the  weather  be  warm,  and  the 
pipes  contain  no  hot  water,  the  air  passes  by  the  pipes 
without  being  affected  by  them,  and  enters  tlie  room  at  its 
natural  temperature,  "fhe  air,  after  being  vitiated  by 
breath,  escapes  by  means  of  concealed  apertures  round  the 
circular  ornaments  in  the  ceiling  into  a  horizontal  tube 
between  the  room  and  the  apartments  above,  and  finally 
escapes  into  the  open  air. 

The  temporary  House  of  Commons  is  an  example  of 
ventilation  by  an  artificial  draught  caused  by  a  lofty 
chimney.  By  the  side  of  the  building  has  been  con- 
structedi  a  large  circular  chimney,  120  feel  high,  11  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  8  feet  at  the  top,  with  a  fire-grate 
near  the  bottom  having  2S  square  feet  of  bars  or  surface. 
This  chimney  is  connected,  by  a  tunnel  leading  from  its 
base,  with  the  interior  of  the  hou!f«,  and  is  intended  solely 
to  remove  the  air  from  the  house.  Beneath  the  air- 
chamber  and  in  connection  with  the  room  containing  the 
hot-water  apparatus  for  warming  the  house,  is  a  perlbrafed 
wall  througn  which  fresh  air  enters  fVom  Old  Palace  Yard. 
Three  sets  of  folding-doors  are  so  arranged  that  the  air 
thus  admitted  can  wholly  or  in  part  allowed  to  pass 
through  the  hot-water  room,  or  kept  wholly  free  from  it, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  so  that  it  can  be  made 
to  enter  the  body  of  the  house  at  any  required  temperature. 
The  air  thus  admitted,  after  parsing  through  the  air- 
chamber  into  the  house,  and  becoming  vitiated  by  respira- 
tion and  combustion,  escapes  through  apertures  in  the 
ceiling  into  a  receptacle  above,  where  it  might  be  made 
to  discnarge  itself  into  the  open  air.  But  m  order  to  render 
the  ascent  of  the  air  certain  at  all  times,  the  upper  recep- 
tacle is  connected  by  a  dewending  tube  with  the  short 
tunnel  leading  to  the  chimney ;  and  a  large  fire  being 
made  in  the  chimnry,  the  high  column  ol  heated  and 
rarified  air  engenders  such  a  ))0«eil\il  diauffht  as  to  draw 
out  the  whole  of  the  air  from  Iht  \^^y  of  the  house.  Tliera 
Were  soma  parliamentar)'  papers  prM«nt«d  to  Uia  Hoiue  of 
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Onmnons  in  the  year  1837,  in  which  Dr.  Reid  detailed 
•speriments  tending  to  show  that  by  reversing  the  action 
of  eeitain  ralves,  md  bringing  the  chimney  in  connection 

with  the  air-chamber  beneath,  instead  of  the  air-receptacle 
above,  he  cuuld  draw  out  all  the  air  from  the  house  in  a 
df-fcenciuig  current,  from  Liilin^  to  floor,  instead  of  in  an 
atcending  current,  if  it  should  ever  be  deemed  desirable  so 
to  do.  This  served  to  illustrate  the  powerAil  mUure  of  the 
diwq^  Dfoducod  by  the  heated  chimney.  We  mav  here 
ramulc  xaA  Dr.  Reid,  who  contributed  the  article  •  Veoti- 
latjon '  to  the  new  edition  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,* 
lias  m  that  article  statod  his  opinion  that  instead  of  three 
or  four  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  minute  for  each  person 
m  a  room,  as  usually  advocated,  he  thinks  the  cruantity 
provided  ought  not  to  be  less  than  ten  feet ;  and  he  also 
states  that  in  the  present  Houses  of  Parliament  from  36,000 
to  80,000  cnbie  net  per  vdmite  have  ooeadoiuUy  been 
given  in  warm  weather  to  one  apartment  alone,  or  about 
sixty  feet  per  minute  to  each  individual  in  a  crowded  house. 

Dr.  Amott  expresses  his  opinion  that  a  ki:iJ  of  jiump. 
with  an  easy-working  piston,  would  oiten  be  an  efiicacious 
ventilator;  and  indeed  some  such  oontiivMee  hM  fte- 
qiueotlv  been  employed  in  ships. 

(Hue* ;  Leslie ;  Tredgold ;  Riohardaon ;  Hood  ;  Arnott ; 
Perkins;  Reid.  For  'VentihUioa  of  HioeSi'  see  Mtuca, 
vol.  XV.,  p.  244.') 

WARMINSTER.  [Wiltshire.] 

WARNER,  FERDINANDO,  LL.D..  a  voluminou-s 
compiler  and  theological  and  miscellaneous  writer  of  the 
last  century,  is  said  to  have  been  born,  where  is  not  known, 
in  1703,  and  to  have  studied  at  Jcfus  College,  Cambridge, 
but  the  latter  fact  is  doubtfiiL  Having  taken  holy  onvrii 
he  became  vicar  of  Ronde  hi  Wiltriitre,  in  1730,  and  rector 
of  St.  Michai'l  Queenhithc,  London,  in  174G,  to  which 
preferment  wii.sa(ided  the  rector)' of  Barnes  in  Surrey,  in 
1758.  He  died  of  ^au\  in  or  soon  at^er  1767.  His  degree 
of  LL.D.  he  is  supposed  to  have  obtained  from  some  S<»>tch 
nnivereity. 

Of  Dr.  Warner's  various  pubUcationt  the  fidlowing  are 
the  roost  im))ortant:--*  A  System  of  Divinity  and  Monlity, 

compiled  I'rom  the  works  of  the  most  eminent  divines  of 
the  Church  of  England,'  ;">  vols.  I'inio.,  17;V),  and  second 
edition,  4  vols.  8vo..  1756  ;  '  An  Illustration  of  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,'  8w.,  folio,  1734;  '  The  Kcclesiastical 
History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  2  vols,  folio,  1756-7 ; 

*  Memoin  of  the  lift  of  Sir  Thomas  More,'  Svo..  1758 ; 

•  The  History  of  Ireland.*  vol.  i.,  4to.,  1763 ;  •  The  History 
of  the  Rebellion  and  Civil  War  in  Ireland,"  4t()..  17(j7.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  the  wlunne  for  tiie  .Middlesex  Cleri- 
cal Widows'  and  Orphan^  Fund,  in  relation  to  which  he 
published  one  paropnlet  in  1753,  and  another  in  1765.  He 
left  a  son,  the  Rev.  John  Warner,  D.D.,  bom  in  1736,  who 
«u  of  Trinity  CoUese,  Cambridge,  and  who,  after  having 
long  preached  at  a  chapel  of  his  own  in  Lonr  Aere.  London, 
was  pre-^ented  to  the  nnitcd  rectories  of  IIucKliffe  and  Chal- 

Save  in  Bedford-shire,  and  .■.uli>cqiicMtly  to  the  rector)-  of 
Ourton  in  Wilts.  He  died  in  INK).  ])r.  Jolm  Warner 
was  an  ardent  republican,  and  expounded  tlie  principles  of 
Us  political  philosophy  in  a  work  which  he  called  *  Hetron- 
ariMOO.'  which  was  lib  priooipal  literary  performanee. 

WARNER,  RICHARD,  of  Woodfoid-row,  hi  Essex, 
wa-s  the  author  of  the  ^FlautB  Woodfordienscs,"  which 
was  published  in  1771.  He  was  bom  in  1711,  ami  \va.<4  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  was  from  early  life  uuich  attached 
to  the  study  of  botany,  and,  having  a  fortune  at  his  com- 
mand, he  bestowed  much  pains  in  collecting  and  cuJti- 
vatiaff  exotie  J^aots.  He  was  celebrated  for  his  critical 
knowledge  of  makspere,  and  at  one  time  contemplated 
publishmg  an  edition  of  his  works.  He  died  on  the  11  th  of 
April,  1773.  He  possessed  a  valuable  librarj',  which  he  be- 
queathed to  Wadham  College.  Oxford.  He  al>o  Idt  a  sti- 
pend for  the  puipose  of  establishing  a  botanical  lecture 
in  the  university  of  OzAnd.  He  was  a  man  of  literary  tajites 
and  habits,  and  was  rather  a  patron  of  those  who  culti- 
vated botanv  than  a  great  botaniit  himself.  'Additions  to 
Warner's  Plants  Woodfordienses'  were  published  by  Mr. 
Forster  in  1784.  Miller  dedicated  a  genus  of  plants  to  him 
under  the  name  fVarnena.  Wanier  also  translated  some 
of  the  comedies  of  Plautus.    [Thoknto.n,  Bo.vnicl.] 

WARNE'KIA,  a  genus  of  plants  named  by  Miller  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Warner.  This  genus,  which  is  now  called 
Hffdruititi  has  but  a  single  species.  It  belongs  to  the 
tnral  oidw  RanunootooeM.  llie  ea^  ia  owapoNd  of  8 


ovate  sepals.  The  petals  are  wanting.  The  stamens  and 
ovaries  are  numerous.  The  fmit  is  baccate,  numerous, 
collected  into  a  head,  1-celled,  2-seeded.  The  only  specie 
is  called  H.  Canadentit.  It  is  a  sinaU  perennial  herb,  with 
tuberous  roots.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  in  watsiy 
places  in  tract*  alone  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  from 
Canada  to  Carolina.  The  head  of  its  fruits  very  much  resem- 
bles that  of  the  raspberry.  The  root  of  this  plant  been 
used  both  for  dyeing  and  in  medicine.  It  gives  a  beautiful 
yellow  colour,  and  on  that  aoeoont  hM  been  called  jreUnw* 
root.  It  ia  bitter,  and  acts  on  the  nitem  as  a  tonic  and 
for  this  purpose  is  recommended  by  Professor  Baitoa.  u 
has  had  also  a  great  reputation  for  the  cure  of  CM10V,bBt, 
like  all  other  vaunted  remedies  for  the  cure  of  this  disetse, 
it  cannot  be  relied  on. 

This  plant  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  1739, 
but  Iwing  difficult  of  cultivation,  it  is  seldom  seen.  liWf 
be  propagated  by  dividing  the  roots  in  Or  by  somng 

the  seed,  and  must  always  be  grown  in  %  BKMst  shady  situ- 
ation, a.-^  ex]>osnre  to  the  sun  will  destroy  it. 

WAKPING,  a  mode  of  producing  a  deposition  of  the 
earthy  matter  which  is  suspended  in  ri\ii3  of  \\iiicli  the 
currant  isfreouently  changed  by  the  rising  and  falling  of 
the  tide.  Thu  causes  a  stirring  of  the  water,  which  pre- 
vents the  finer  particles  from  betngdeposited.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  produce  a  stagnation  of  the  waterfbr  a  few  hours 
to  have  a  copious  deposit,  leaviii;:  the  water  deal  over  it. 

On  the  low  flats  which  bonier  the  mouths  of  ruei;., 
occasional  inundations  often  cause  a  deposit  which  w 
highly  fertilizing.  Thus  the  polders  in  Holland  aod 
Klanaers  have  been  formed  of  the  mud  of  large  rivers, 
and,  bemg  diained  upA  icept  dry  by  dykea  aod  sluices, 
have  formed  the  most  fertile  toils. 

Warping  is  an  imitation  of  this  natural  process :— .\ 
hank  of  earth  is  rai.sed  along  the  course  of  the  nver.  sji 
high  that  the  floods  cannot  pass  over  it.    In  some  part  ot 
this  dyke  is  a  sluice  for  the  double  purpose  of  lettintr  in 
the  water  and  letting  it  out  at  pleasure.  When  the  tide  is 
setting  in  and  oounteraetiiv  the  natural  cuirent  of  the 
river,  the  sluice  is  opened  aim  the  water  flows  in  by  one  or 
more  chiinnels  made  for  the  purjwsc  of  convcyinj;  it  n-.  cr 
the  lower  land,  and  covers  it  to  the  depth  ot  high-water. 
The  sluice  is  now  shut,  and  the  imprisoned  water,  becoming 
stagnant,  depoMts  all  the  mud  which  it  held  suspended 
before.   The  sluice  is  opened  at  low-water,  and  the  water 
is  allowed  to  run  oot  slowly :  it  leaves  a  coatini^  of  mud  or 
■edimant,  which  hardens  ana  dries  rapidly.   This  operatioB 
is  repeated  until  a  thickness  of  several  inches  of  new  soil 
h:\y,  thus  been  wnxped,  when  it  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  then 
ploughed  and  cultivated  like  any  other  field.    It  takes 
some  time  before  any  corn  will  grow  on  tiie  new  warp :  at 
first  it  looks  like  barren  mud ;  but  it  aoon  dries  to  %  better 
texture,  and  ultimately  prodocca  Toiy  extraordinaiy  eram. 
If  its  fertility  decrease,  and  its  sorfkee  is  still  below  hi^ 
water  mark,  a  sli^rht  warping,  like  the  inundations  of  the 
Nile,  immediately  restores  the  fertility.    What  is  curioaN 
is  the  a]nlo^t  total  absence  of  organic  matter  m  tlie  v%arp- 
soil.s.  or  rather,  its  intimate  combination  with  the  earths,  so 
that  it  is  nut  readily  separated  from  them.    It  is  neither 
like  day  nor  Mad,  but  something  between  the  two,  aoft  to 
the  touch,  bat  not  hardening  into  lumps  when  dry :  ncittier 
ver)' porous  nor  very  retentive  of  moisture.   The  principal 
earth  ii  silica  in  a  very  tine  >tate.    It  irenerally  contains 
a  portion  of  calcareous  matter,  probably  tmin  comminuted 
shells.  It  produces  beans,  oats,  potatoes,  and  wheat  in  abun- 
dance, without  any  manure.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  flax,  especially  when  the  warp  is  of  a  jpxxl  depth. 

The  ))rincipal  expense  in  warping  is  the  sluice,  and  the 
canal  through  which  the  water  is  enndueted  over  the  land; 
the  longer  this  latter  is  the  slower  the  process;  as  much 
warp  is  deposited  in  the  canal,  which  has  sometimes  to  ht 
dug  out.  Accurate  levels  must  be  taken,  or  much  ex- 
pense may  be  incurred  uselessly,  if  the  water  will  not 
cover  the  stuikce  to  a  sufficient  depth. 

It  is  of  little  ooniequenee  what  the  soil  was  originsdly ; 

for  a  new  soil  is  deposited  over  it.  It  should  however  not 
i  be  too  wet  nor  marsiiy  :  a  jwrous  soil  is  best,  as  this  be- 
comes the  sLib-oil.  All  the  iiic<jualities  which  existed 
before,  are  obliterated  by  the  warping,  which  fills  up  all 
cavities,  and  leaves  a  perfectly  level  surface.  At  an  OttW 
layof  aOOOi.  a  suifisce  of  aoo  acres  has  been  warped«  » 
oeaniigtha  vahiaoftfae  land  wan  than  mfXflf,  in  llw 
ooiimwJbwjaan-HkvciyptoitaUeipcealiliMk  Iteii^ 
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ti.ity  of  warped  land  naturally  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  :  authori*e«  another  to  do  an  act  for  him,  on  his  holialf,  or  a. 


silica,  in  a  very  comminuted  state,  becomes  best  adapted 
lor  the  roots  of  plants  to  shoot  in  and  to  supply  them  re- 
gularly with  tJie  moisture  neceteary  to  their  vegetation,  and 
that  toeir  chief  nourishment  ia  derived  from  the  atinoa* 
phare,  nnee  ytxy  little  organie  matter  etea  be  detected  in 
nvp,  and  few  mineral  suMtanoea  bendes  the  earths. 

WARRANT.  A  warrant  is  a  delegation  by  A,  who  has 
power  or  authority  to  do  some  act,  of  that  jiower  or  autho- 
rity to  B.  Thus  a  man  having,  of  course,  power  to  act  in  and 
manage  his  own  concerns,  may  give  a  warrant  of  attorney 


his  ajfent  or  deputy,  [Lkttkr  or  Power  of  Ath  knkv.j 
Butthetermis  most  commonly  applied  to  cases  where  a 
parly  executes  an  instrument  of  that  name,  authorizing ttl* 
other  to  oontejodgment against  him  in  an  action  for  aeer^ 
tain  amount  ntmeaio  the  warrant  of  attorney.  It  is  gene« 
rally  given  as  a  security  br  one  who  is,  oris  about  to  become, 
the  debtor  of  another.  The  advantage  of  it  \»,  that,  by  jmt- 
tinc:  it  into  effect,  the  creditor  obtains  a  jiulgnient  against 
his  debtor  at  once,  and  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  jud; 
ment  creditor,  without  the  risk,  delav.  and 


,    expense  of 

to  another  to  act  or  manage  oh  his  behalf.  A  sheriff  who  i  an  action.  There  is  freqaeaUy  *  condition  attacned,  that 
has  power  to  uiest,  &c,,  may  give  a  warrant  to  his  bailiff  I  it  shall  be  dttTeatcd  and  beeoffle  void  upon  the  making  of 
to  act  for  him.    A  landlord  who  has  power  to  make  a  dis-  |  certain  payments,  or  the  duing  of  certain  acts.    In  all 


such  cases  it  is  necessary  that  the  defeasance,  or  condition, 
shall  be  writlen  uri  the  same  paper  or  parcliim  nt  as  tlie 
waiTant  of  attorney,  and  a  copy  of  the  whole  tiied  in  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench  within  twenty-one  days  after  the 
execution.  Otherwise,  in  case  of  banlmiptcy  or  insolvency 
of  the  party  making  ttie  warnuit  cf  attorney,  it  will  be  void 
as  against  nis  assignees.  If  a  warrant  of  attorney  is  more 
than  one  year  old,  and  less  than  ten,  leave  must  be  ob 
tained  by  a  motion  during  term,  or  from  a  judge  liiiniig 
vacation,  to  enter  up  judgment  upon  it ;  if  ten  years  old  or 
more,  by  a  rule  to  show  cause.  Many  other  regulations  and 
restrictions  exist  respecting  the  operation  of  this  kind  of 
of  the  peace  HajiiMwer  within  huoirajuriididion  to  apprC' I  instniment,  tnit  they  are  of  too  technical  a  nature  to  be 
hend  a  perMn  wnom  he  has  seen  commit  an  offence  over  introduced  here.  (Archbold's  Praetiee.)  [Aaassr.] 
which  he  has  jurisdiction.  He  may  also  verbally  direct. '  WARRANTY.  1.  The  doctrine  of  learrantjf  n/  landt 
that  is,  give  a  verbal  warrant  to  others  to  airest  such  {)i'rMjn  was  formerly  one  of  liie  most  important  parts  of  le^ral 
in  his  own  presence.  He  may  also  give  a  warrant  in  writ-  learniiig,  but  the  elfect  of  warranties  having  been  giu- 
ing  to  apprehend  in  hi.s  al)senee  such  person,  or  any  person  dually  reduced  within  very  small  compass,  the  subject  iiaa 
against  whom  he  has  reasonable  cause  of  suspicion  from  I  now  become  of  little  practical  use  ;  still  it  is  necessary  for 
the  information  of  others.  The  warrant  should  always  be  '  those  who  would  properly  understand  the  English  law  of 
under  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  justice.  It  should  be  ad-  real  properijf  to  pay  some  attention  to  this  difficult  sub- 


tress  ujmn  his  tenant  may  give  a  warrant  of  distress  to  an- 
other for  that  purpose.  .-\  magistrate  who  has  authority 
to  brinsT  before  hini  persons  who  are  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  reasonably  suspected  of  having  committed  cer- 
tain oti'ences,  may  make  a  warrant  to  others  to  do  that  act. 
A  warrant,  which  ahottM  be  in  writing,  ought  to  show  the 
authority  of  the  person  who  makes  it.  the  act  which  is 
authorized  to  be  done,  the  name  or  distinct  description  of 
the  party  authorized  to  execute  it, and  of  the  party  aL'i>iii-,t 
whom  it  is  made  ;  arul  in  criminal  cases  the  grounds  upon 
which  it  is  made.  The  .sense  in  which  the  word  warrant  is 
more  generally  known  relates  to  crioiinal  matters.  A  justice 


dressed  to  the  constable  or  constables,  or  to  some  private 

person  by  name,  and  the  coii.stable  or  the  private  person 
acting  within  the  justices  jurisdiction  will  not  be  liable  lor 
any  of  the  consequences  of  obeying  aprojier  warrant.  The 
warrant  should  name  the  person  against  whom  it  i^ 
directed.  A  warrant  to  apprehend  ailpersonx  suspected, 
or  all  penoQs  guiltjr,  &c.,  u  illegal ;  for  the  discretion  as 
to  pointing  ont  the  individual  uerson  to  be  apprehended 
is  vested  in  the  justice,  not  in  tiie  oflRcer.  The  law  as  to 
tins  was  expn  ssly  laid  down  by  Lord  .Mansfield  in  the  case 
of  Money  Leach,  3  Bur.  17 i'2,  where  the  warrant,  being 
uf  tlic  form  called  a  general  warrant,  and  which  had  been  in 
uf*t  since  the  Revolution  down  to  that  time,  directing  the 
officers  to  apprehend  the  '  authota,  printers,  aad  publtsoers ' 
of  the  fkmotts  No.  45  of  the  '  North  Briton,*  was  hdd  to  be 
illtLTal  and  void.  The  warrant  should  also  f.et  faith  the 
tune  and  place  of  making  it,  and  the  cause  for  which  it  is 
made.  A  warrant  may  be  to  bring  the  party  before  the 
justice  granting  it,  or  before  any  justice  of  the  same 
oounty.  A  warrant  of  a  justice  of  one  county  cannot  be 
executed  in  another  until  it  has  been  backed,  that  is, 
signed  by  some  justice  in  that  other  county,  and  the  same 
provision  ha.s  been  also  enacted  with  respect  to  wairants 
ijrantetl  in  any  one  of  the  three  kingdoms,  and  requiring  to 
he  executed  in  any  other.  But  a  warrant  granted  by  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Queen  s  Bench  is  tested 
England,  and  may  be  executed  in  any  pait  cf  the  king- 
dom. A  warrant  is  in  force  until  it  has  been  executed,  if 
the  jttstiee  granting  it  be  still  alive.  An  officer  to  whom 
it  is  addressed  is  itulirtable  if  he  neglects  or  refuses  to  act 
upon  it.  He  is  justified  i;i  appn  bending  the  party  at  any 
time,  and  in  lireaking  open  the  doors  of  a  house,  but  he 
ought  first  to  make  known  to  those  within  the  cause  of  his 
coming,  his  authority,  and  to  request  their  assistance. 
After  the  party  is  uprebeoded,  the  officer  ought  foith- 
vrith  to  carry  him  wherever  he  is  directed  by  the  warrant 
authoriziiic:  the  apprehension.  Much  cf  what  ha.s  been 
snid  as  to  a  warrant  of  apprehension  is  equally  ai)pli- 
I  abie  to  aWariant  uf  Comraitnient,  which  is  the  document 
liy  which  a  justice  authorizes  a  commitment  of  a  paity  to 
prison,  either  to  suffer  a  sumouuy  punishment  or  to  await 
his  triaL  The  same  matters  are  essential  as  to  showing 
the  authority,  the  parties,  the  cause,  and  the  purpose  of 
the  warrant,  and  these  latter  should  appear  distinctly,  be 
lawful,  and  not  be  in  the  disjunctive.  A  Search  Warrant 
is  a  document  which  authorizes  a  search  to  be  made  for 
stolen  goods.  (Qwm'i  Justice.) 
A  Warrant  of  Attorney  k  an  authority  by  wUdi  a  ma;i 
i'.      No.  1088. 


ject. 

Warranty  existed  in  the  civil  law,  and  was  defined  to  be 
the  obligation  of  the  seller  to  put  a  .stop  to  the  eviction 
and  otlier  troubles  which  the  buyer  may  sustain  in  the  pro- 
perty ])urcliased.  By  eviction  u  meant  the  loss  of  either 
the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  pn^rty  by  reason  of  the  right 
which  another  has  to  it.  The  otner  trouliles  referred  to 
are  those  which,  without  affecting  the  property  of  the 
thing  sold,  diminish  the  beneficial  interest  of  the  pur- 
chaser, such  U.S  a  claim  to  a  usufruct,  or  a  rent  issuing  out 
oi'the  lands.  This  warranty  w;t>  either  //;  /'tic,  being  that 
security  which  every  seller  is  bound  to  give  to  a  purchaser 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  title  to  the  property  sold, 
though  ao  stipulation  to  that  effect  was  made  at  the  time 
of  the.<sa]e ;  or  in  deedt  being  that  kind  of  particular  war- 
ranty on  which  the  seller  and  buyer  agree.  (Donat.,  1. 1, 
t.  2.  s.  10.) 

Warranty  of  lands  in  the  English  lawis  cf  fieudal  orino, 
and  is  derived  from  the  obligation  of  the  loid  todefmdibis 
tenant's  title  against  all  claimants.  If  tha  tenant  was 
evicted,  the  lord  was  bound  to  make  him  a  recompense 
y  giving  him  other  lands  of  equal  value.  Every  tenant 
holding  of  his  lonJ  time  out  of  mind,  by  what  was  termed 
homage  ancestml,  was  entitled  to  this  warranty.  The 
statute  of  the  iHth  of  iidwanl  L,  commonly  called  the 
statute  of  Quia  Emptores,  which  prohibited  the  practice  of 
subinfeudation,  and  authorized  iba  free  alienation  of  pro* 
petty,  put  an  end  to  the  homage  aneestial,  and  conse- 
fluently  to  the  implied  warranty  annexed  to  it.  To  avoid 
the  effect  of  this,  when  the  lord  aliened,  the  tenants,  before 
they  attorned  to  the  new  lord,  required  a  new  warranty 
from  him  ;  and  when  the  tenant  aliened,  it  was  with  ail 
express  clause  of  warranty  from  himself.  These  express 
warranties  were  introduced  even  prior  to  Uie  statute  of 
Quia  Emptores,  in  order  to  evade  the  strictness  of  the 
midal  law  as  to  non«]ienatton  witixnit  the  consent  of  the 
heir;  for  though  he  might,  on  the  death  of  his  ancestor, 
have  entered  upon  any  lands  aliened  without  his  consent, 
the  covenant  of  warranty  deseeiidinc:  ujmn  the  heir  ope- 
rated as  a  confirmation  of  tiie  title  of  the  grantee  by 
obliging  the  heir  who  evicted  him  to  yield  the  grantee  a 
recompenaa  in  lands  of  equal  value.  This  doctrine,  it  is 
said,  was  founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  ancestor 
would  not  wantonly  disinherit  his  heir,  who  theretbre  was 
presumed  to  have  received  a  recompense  either  in  land  or 
money  which  had  purchased  land,  and  that  this  equivalent 
descended  to  tiic  heir,  together  with  the  ancestor's  war* 
ranhr. 
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Warranties  are  of  two  kinds :  first,  vrarrMtiM  in  deed, 
•r  express  wtmntie* ;  «nd  secondly,  warrantiw  in  law,  or 
implied  warranties.   A  warranty  in  deed,  os  express  war> 

ranty.  can  be  properly  created  only  by  the  use  of  the  word 
tearrititlizo,  or  warrant.   Warranties  m  law  were  wi  c-allci! 
because  they  were  lepal  warranties  without  the  iise  ot  tlie 
word  warrant.    If,  after  a  partition  or  exchange  of  lands 
ot  inheritance,  either  par^  or  his  heirs  be  evicted  of  his 
share,  the  ottier  party  is  Doond  by  warranty  in  Uw,  and 
upon  a  jrift  in  tail,  or  lease  for  life,  rendering  rent,  the 
donor,  or  lessor  and  his  heirs,  are  bound  in  law  to  warrant 
the  title.    Warranty  in  deed  was  either  linr'nl  or  collateral. 
Lineal  warranty  was  where  the  heir  derived,  or  might  be 
supposed  by  possibility  to  have  derived,  his  title  to  the 
laoa  wairanted  either  fxom  or  thtoueh  the  ancestor  who 
made  the  warrant v :  thos  if  a  grandnther  were  dksdied, 
and  the  father  released  to  the  disseisor  and  died  beflore 
the  ^ratKilather,  this  would  be  a  lineal  warranty  to  the 
>ion.    Collateral  warranty  was  where  the  title  of  the  heir  to 
the  land  neither  was  nor  could  have  been  derived  from  the 
aoeestor  who  made  the  warranty ;  for  instance,  where  a 
vouDcer  brother  released  with  warcaoty  to  the  dieieiwr  of 
his  firther,  and  then  died  wiflurat  isMie:  fliie  wee  a  eolla- 
tcral  warranty  to  the  elder  brother.    But  where  the  con- 
veyance to  wFiieh  the  warranty  was  annexed  followed  im- 
mediately upon  a  disseisin,  or  operated  in  itself  as  such,  as 
where  a  man  \vho  had  no  ri^ht  entered  upon  lands  and 
made  a  feoti'ment  of  them  with  warranty,  or  where  a  father, 
being  tenant  fat  years  with  renuunder  to  his  son  in  fee, 
made  a  feoAnent  in  fee  vrith  warranty ;  ttiis,  whieh  was  in 
its  commencement  founded  on  the  wroni;  of  the  warrantor 
himself,  was  called  a  warranty  commencing  by  diawitin, 
and  was  not  held  binding  on  the  heir  of  the  tortious  war- 
ranto!. 

Tbe  nl>Iigation  of  the  heir  in  both  lineal  and  collateral 
wananty  was  ibunded  on  the  auppoeition  of  his  haviqg  other 
mfiriem  lands  or  assets  deseendin|^  to  him  fknm  the 
wananting  ancestor.  The  heir  wa*!  not  boimd,  when  he 
had  no  assets,  to  insure  the  title  of  the  alienee  :  yet  in  the 
ca.se  of  estates  in  fee  simple,  the  heir  was  barred  by  lineal 
warranty  from  claiming  the  estate,  whether  he  hail  assets 
or  not,  on  the  grouncf  that,  by  establishing  his  claim  to 
the  estate,  he  would  gain  assets  if  he  had  tton  not  beibre, 
and  would  IBiereopon  Deeome  bonnd  to  IhNII  fns  ancestor's 
warranty.  But  the  nile  did  not  extend  to  estates  tail,  the 
right  to  which  was  not  barred  by  warranty  unless  ttie  heir 
actually  had  rvvscts  bv  descent  in  feesimpfe  from  the  same 
ancestor  who  made  tfie  warranty.  In  the  latter  case  war- 
mnty  was  hdd  to  be  a  sufficient  bar  to  an  estate  tail,  and  was 
fbnnci^j  one  ef  the  irays  in  which  an  eatato  tail  might  be 
destroyed,  it  being  in  net  notMng  more  than  an  exchange 
of  the  lands  entailed  for  others  of  eiiual  value. 

The  heir,  whether  assets  descended  to  him  or  not,  was 
held  to  be  bound  by  collateral  warranty,  not  only  in  ca.s<'s 
of  estates  in  fee  simple,  but  in  cases  of  estates  tail  al»o ; 
and  collateral  warrantj  (though  without  assets)  was  con- 
sideied  to  be  a  sufficient  bar  oC  tbc  estate  tail,  and 
an  remainders  and  rereinons  expectant  thereon.  The 
hardship  and  inconvenience  of  this  doctrine  wit!/  rc-pcct 
to  collateral  warranties  were  found  to  be  so  great,  that 
various  statutes  were  from  time  to  time  paased  to  restrain 
its  effects.  The  statute  of  Gloucester,  (J  Edw.  I.,  c.  3, 
declared  that  a  warranty  of  lands  by  a  father,  tenant  by  the 
cortesv,  should  be  no  bar  to  the  son  claimiiy  his  maternal 
inheritonce,  unless  assets  descended  to  Inm  from  the  father. 
The  11  Hen.  VII.,  c.  2(J,  enacted  that  notwithstandint;  any 
alienation  with  warranty  by  the  tenant  in  dower,  the  heir 
of  the  husband  should  not  he  harred,  though  he  we/e  also 
heir  of  the  wile.  And  by  the  4^5  Ann.,  c.  IG,  all  war- 
raises  by  any  tenant  for  life  were  made  void  against  those 
in  remainder  or  reversion,  and  all  collateral  warranties  by 
any  ancestor  who  had  no  estate  of  inheritance  in  possession 
were  void  aeainst  the  heir.  As  tliis  la^t  statute  did  not 
extend  to  estates  of  inheritance  in  possession,  a  tenant  in 
tail  in  i>ossession  until  lately  might  in  some  cases  have 
made  a  eood  conveyance  in  fee  simple  by  superadding  to 
his  gram  a  warranty,  w  hich,  if  acoompanied  with  assets, 
liarred  his  own  issue  by  lineal  warranbr,  and  without  them 
barred  by  collateral  warranty  such  of  Iwi  heira  as  might  l>e 
in  remainder  or  reversion. 

The  doctrine  of  warranty  was  tlie  foundation  of  the 
assurance  by  way  uf  common  rcccTcry.  [Recovery.] 

The  use  of  warranties  in  conveyances  ms  long  been  su- 


perseded in  practice  by  covenants  for  title,  whereby,  as  the 
covenantor  engages  for  his  exeeoton  ead  adminutrators, 
his  personal  as  well  as  his  real  assets  are  anewenlile  for  the 
performance  of  the  covenant ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
usually  covenants  lor  himself,  or  himself  and  his  ancestors 
only,  whereas  a  warranty  extended  to  all  mankind.  By  the 
3  &4  Wni.  IV.,  c.  27,  s.  39,  no  warranty  can  toll  or  defeat 
any  right  of  entiy  or  action  for  the  recovery  of  land  ;  by  the 
3  &  4  Wm.  IV.,  e.74>  a.  14,  estates  toil  and  esUtes  ex- 
pectant thereon  are  no  longer  barrable  \n  wanranly ;  end 
in  consequence  of  the  recommendation  of  the  ReaJ  Pro- 
perty Commissioners  {Third  Real  Prop.  Rep.',  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  doctrine  of  warranty  will  txilore  long  Im;  en- 
tirely abolished. 

All  the  learning  upon  tiie  auhieot  of  wairan^  of  hmds 
will  be  found  m  *Coke  open  Iittletaa,*witii  Ba^rnvn  and 
Butler's  notes. 

2.  fVarrtmty  of  thingt  pertonei. — Bv  the  dvil  law  an 
implied  warranty  as  to  the  vendor's  title  was  annexed  t  j 
every  sale,  and  m  our  law  also  a  purchaser  of  gootls  and 
chattels  may  have  satisfaction  from  the  seller,  who  stlU 
them  as  hia  own  and  whose  title  proves  deficient,  without 
any  express  warranty,  if  there  oe  any  ftandnlenk  nd^ 
representation  or  concealment  by  the  vendor,  but,  it  seeBM^ 
not  otherwise.  Tlie  authorities  however  upon  this  subjed 
arc  not  very  satisfactory.  '2  HI.,  Comm.,  451  ;  Chitty  0« 
Contracts,  447,  3rd  edit")  But  the  vendor  is  not  l>ound 
to  answer  for  the  quality  of  the  wares  purchased,  unless 
he  expuvasly  warrants  them  to  be  sound  and  good,  or  on- 
less  he  knew  them  to  be  etherwiaab  and  hae  used  ait  to  dis- 
piise  them,  Or  hM  idMiMeeated  them  to  the  twjtt. 

(Chitty,  449.) 

No  "particular  form  of  words  is  necessary  to  constitutf 
a  warranty,  and  a  bare  representation  or  description  of  the 
quality  may  amount  to  a  warranty  if  there  be  nothing  to 
negative  sudi  an  nndewtending.  The  custom  of  anv  par- 
tienlar  trade  may  establish  an  implied  warranty  betweea 
parties  transactinc  business  therein,  it  being  presumed 
that  the  dealings  of  the  parties  were  r?srulated  by  the  cus- 
tom in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  CLjiitrary ;  but  when 
there  is  express  warranty,  it  cannot  be  affected  by  tht; 
custom  of  the  trade.  A  sale  of  goods  bgr  sample  is  in 
effect  a  sale  by  wamntj.  A  promise  or  warranty  that  the 
goods  sold  shau  be  of  a  merchantable  aualitr  m  impfiei 
when  the  vendro  had  not  at  the  time  of  the  sale  MMl  Oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  them,  and  when  of  courst*  the  penen.i 
maxim  of  caveat  emptor  cannot  ajiply.    Also  it  --eems  thit 
when  a  commodity  is  sold  for  a  particular  purpose,  the 
seller  must  be  nndentood  to  warrant  it  reasonably  fit  and 
proper  for  aneh  a  pmpoie,  though  at  the  time  of  sale  the 
purchaser  had  an  opportunity  of  inspection.  Wliere  there 
IS  an  express  warranty,  written  or,  it  »*'ems.  even  verba' 
the  vendee  is  not  at  liberty  \o  avail  himself  of  represenla- 
tioiis  not  embodied  in  the  contract  and  made  l)y  the  > en- 
dor  without  fraud.   A  general  warranty  vfWl  not  extend  to 
defects  that  are  plain  and  obviooa  to  the  senses,  and  re- 
quire no  skill  to  detect,  it  being  prenmed  that  the  jn- 
chaser  knew  of  and  bought  subject  to  them.   It  seems  to 
be  settled  that  when  jroods  are  sold  expressly  '  wifh.s!'. 
faults,'  the  seller  is  not  liable  in  respect  ol  latent  defect*, 
thouijh  he  knew  of  them,  unless  some  artifice  be  pmctis^r- 
to  prevent  the  buyer  from  discovering  them ;  but  even  in 
the  case  of  a  sale  with  all  lluilts,  the  vendor  vrill  still  Ik 
liable  on  an  express  warranty  against  a  particular  defec*. 
It  has  been  said  that  there  cannot  be  a  warranty  agajru: 
future  defects,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  good  foundation 
for  the  doctrine.    It  seems  tliat  a  warranty  ought  to  Ik: 
given  during  the  treaty  for  sale,  or  at  least  bel'ort  it  i? 
substantially  completed,  and  that  a  warranty  given  aftct 
the  completion  of  a  sale  is  not  binding  for  wairt  of  eons- 
deration.  It  has  been  dedd^  that  in  actions  uoon  wa^ 
ranty  it  is  not  necessary  to  offer  to  return  the  goods  before 
biincin^j  the  action,  nor  even  to  give  notice  of  the  t>reach 
of  warranty  to  the  seller,  though  of  course  the  not  having 
done  so  would  be  a  suspicious  circunutance  in  the  plain- 
tiff's case.   If  there  has  been  no  offer  to  return  the  good^ 
the  measure  of  danwges  irill  of  course  be  the  dUTerenoc 
between  the  sum  given  and  the  real  value,  as  ascertained 
cither  by  sale  or  estimation.    If  the  warranty  be  ac  com- 
panii'd  by  an  express  condition  to  take  back  the  goodsat 
Ibund  defective,  and  return  tlie  price,  the  buyer  oupht 
return  the  goods  within  a  reasonable  time  in  order 
maintain  his  action;  and     after  an  offer  is  made  to 
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so,  the  seller  rcruse  to  receive  them,  they  remain  at  his 
own  risk. 

There  are  certain  rules  which  have  been  laid  dovrn  with 
wapect  to  aales  of  boraea,  one  of  the  most  common  subjects 
of  actions  on  warranty.  The  fact  that  what  is  term^  a 
sound  price  is  given  for  a  horse,  does  not  imply  any 

warrant  of  its  soundness.  If  at  the  time  of  the  ^ak'  tlie 
hon>e  has  any  disease,  or  has  met  with  any  accident  which 
either  does,  or  in  its  progress  or  results  will  diminish  the 
QieiUlness  of  the  animal,  auch  a  horse  is  unsound,  and 
therefore  a  cough  or  temporary  lameness  which,  though  it 
nay  be  auablc  aad  not  pcnnaiiently  iniurioua,  diminuhea 
his  prtsent  meftilnese,  in  unsoundness.  So  any  organic  de- 
fed  is  unsfjundness,  and  therefore  a  nerved  horse  cannot 
lie  considered  sound.  Roaring  is  unsoundness  if  it  proceed 
from  disease  or  ortraiiiu  defect;  but  crib-biting,  it  seems, 
does  not  amount  to  unsoundness,  though  it  is  within  a  war- 
noty  that  a  horse  was  free  from  vice.  A  warranty  of 
■oundiiMi  ii  broken  if  the  disease  or  defect  existed  at  the 
time  of  the  aale,  though  it  could  not  then  be  deteoted,  and 
did  not  appear  till  some  time  afterwards.  The  question  ot 
the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  horses  is  one  peculiarly 
witliin  the  province  of  a  jury  to  determine,  and  therefore  a 
court  will  not  set  aside  a  verdict  on  account  of  the  mere 
preponderance  of  contrar)'  evidence,  nor  on  the  ground  of 
anv  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the  unsoundness  proved. 

Upon  the  aufejaet  of  warranty  of  tlungt  peiaonal,  see 
Chitty  On  ContraeU,  M  cditioa,  p.  4«7  «(  Mg..  Md  Um 
authorities  there  cited. 

W.\RREN.  A  Free  Warren  is  a  franchise  which  pivps 
a  right  to  have  and  keep  certain  wild  beasts  and  fo\yls, 
called  irrinie.  within  the  precinets  of  a  manor,  or  any  other 
place  of  known  extent,  whereby  the  owner  of  the  franchise 
oia  n  paopcity  in  the  ^me,  and  a  right  to  exclude  all 
other  painia  uom  hunting  or  taking  it.  It  is  laid  down 
by  Blaelntone  (2  Omm.  iVT),  that  originally  the  right  of 
taking  and  destroying  jramo  belonged  exclusively  to  the 
king,  and  it  is  certain  thnt  this  franchise,  like  that  of  a  | 
chaoc  or  park.  inuj.t  either  be  derived  from  a  roj'al  grant,  | 
or  from  prescription,  which  supposes  a  grant.  The  law  is 
thus  settled  in  the  Caae  of  Monopolies  (11  Rep.,  87.  b.), 
where  it  li  said  that  *  none  can  make  a  park,  ohace,  or 
«antn  without  the  king'a  Heeneet  for  that  u  quodammoio 
to  Mpropriate  those  creatures  whieh  are  /erm  nattuw  et 
null  'ifu*  tn  bonis  to  himself,  and  to  restrain  them  of  their 
natural  liberty.'  It  is  the  opinion  of  Spelmann  (ilmt. 
in  voc.  If'iirrenna)  that  free  warren  was  introduced  into 
Enirland  by  the  Normans,  and  there  are  many  instances  of 
such  grants  by  the  English  monarchs  subsequent  to  the 
Conquest.  Free  warren  cannot  appertain  to  a  manor  ex- 
cent  liy  prescription,  and  even  whin  held  with  the  manor, 
it  doet  not  pass  by  a  grant  of  the  manor  without  the  ap- 
purtenances ;  nor,  if  it  be  held  in  grtiss,  will  it  pass  by  a 
jrrant  of  the  manor  and  appurtenances.  f3  N.  &  M.  b71.) 
Tlie  general  rights  with  re*j)eet  to  game  which  now  belong 
to  lords  of  manors  are  vested  in  them  by  statute.  [Manor.] 
It  does  not  appear  that  tho  CVOWII  crer  had  the  right  of 


gnuting  firee  warren  to  one  person  over  the  lands  of  an- 
other, mough  each  a  right  might  b«  enjoyed  by  prescrip- 
tion. The  right  of  free  warren  over  the  land  of  another 
might  also  ari^-  under  other  circumstances,  as  when  a  man, 
havini;  free  warren  over  certain  ]aadi»«tieiMdtllMII,  ICMTV- 
ing  the  warren.  (8  Rep.,  108.) 

.\  warren  may  lie  open,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  en- 
closing it,  as  there  is  of  a  park.  (4iiM<.,  318.)  The  beasts  of 
warren  appear  to  be  only  hares  tad  fidibits ;  and  the  fowls 
of  warren  are  partridges  and  dwiaaala,  though  some  add 
quails,  woodcocks,  and  water4bwl.  (T^srmsde  la  L^y,  589.) 
The  grantee  of  free  warren  acquired  thereby  the  right  to 
ap'K)int  a  person  to  watch  over  and  preserve  the  game, 
I  ailed  a  warrener,  svlio  is  justified  in  killing  dogs,  polecats, 
or  other  vermin  which  he  finds  disturbing  or  destroying  the 
pime  (Cro.  Jae.  45X  and  by  21  Edw.  L,t.2;«imtfadZ)e 
Maltfaetaritmt.  erciy  foreiter,  parker,  or  warrener  was 
■ndMriied  to  nil  peraons  trespasnng  hi  fhrests,  parks, 
or  warren-s,  who  resisted  and  refused  to  render  themselves. 
The  franchise  of  tree  warren  has  nearly  faHen  into  dis- 
<«ince  tbecBMtniMitoftlwmodamitatnlMwIthK^ct 

to  game.   

W.\RREN,  SIR  PETER,  K.B..  was  bom  in  Ireland  in 
1708^  and  was  descended  from  a  fiumly  long  settled  in  that 
coootiy.  Having  gone  early  to  aea,  he  receiTcd  faoa  lint 
  inW.andhMldMingiiUitd 


parts  of  the  world,  both  by  his  good  conduct  and  his  good 
fortune,  when,  in  1745,  he  was  sent  out  with  a  small  armiM 
ment  to  surprise  Louisbourg,  the  capital  of  Cape  Braton* 
The  town  and  the  whole  island  surrendered  on  tne  ISHh  ol 
June ;  and  for  this  service  Warren  was  immediately  made 
a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  after  his  return  homa  rear- 
admiral  of  the  white.  In  the  beginning  of  1747  lie  was 
appointed  second  in  command,  under  Aiison,  of  a  fleet  sent 
out  to  intercept  two  French  s<]uudrons,  the  one  bound  for 
America,  the  other  for  the  East  Indies ;  when  the  former, 
whose  object  was  the  recovery  of  Louisbourg,  was  lallen 
in  with,  aad  affeduaUy  disabled.  For  hia  diu«  in  this 
aflkir  Warren  was  rewarded  with  the  Older  of  tiie  Bath, 

and  soon  af'i  r  made  a  vice-admiral  of  the  white.  Tlie  next 
year  he  was  made  viee-adiniral  of  the  red.  Meanwhile, 
in  the  autumn  of  1747,  in  the  height  of  a  popularity  to 
which  Ilia  private  virtues  contributed  a.s  well  as  his  publib 
services,  he  had  been  returned  to  ParliauMnt  fiv  West- 
miniiter.  A  few  vaan  after  this,  in  1752,  the  general  esti-> 
nation  in  wlneh  newaa  held  brought  him  a  more  singular 
compliment : — the  inhabitants  of  the  Ward  of  Billingsgate, 
in  the  city  of  London,  having  lost  Uieir  alderman,  insisted 
upon  electing  Warren,  who  had  recently  been  made  free  of 
tbeGroldsmiths'  Company,  to  the  vacant  post ;  the  admiral  de- 
clined the  honour,  and  sent  them  a  present  of  200/. ;  pocket- 
ing the  money,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  him  to  enueavour 
to  pawoada  mm  to  alter  bis  resolution :  it  was  in  vain  that 
ha  rMamatratMl  witb  them;  thw persisted  in  their  choice ; 
and  erentually  he  waa  obliged  to  pay  the  fine  of  SCO/,  to 
avoid  serving.  Warren  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the 
2'Jth  of  July.  17j'i,  while  on  a  visit  to  bis  native  country. 

He  wa.-  bulled  in  We-t iniii',tcr  Abbey*  vriwn  tliwa  it  ft 
monument  to  him  by  HoubiUao. 

(Chamodft  g<bgiwj*«i  Manlu,  I79g,  v«l.  pp.  IM- 
19%)  ♦ 

WARREN,  J06KPH,  waa  bom  at  Roxburv,  Maaaa. 

chusetts,  in  1740:  he  graduated  at  Harvard  ('olb  t^e  in 
175'J  ;  and  alter  leaving  college  he  studied  medieine,  and 
obtained,  while  yet  young,  an  eminent  position  among  the 
medical  practitioners  of  Boston.  From  17UHtiil  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  he  was  a  leiuhng  member  of  the 
secret  oommittee,  or  oaueui,  which  directed  themovementa 
of  the  citima  of  BoitoB.  He  was  engaged  in  the  aflhir 
of  Lexington ;  and  when  Hancock  left  Boston  to  take  pnt 
in  the  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  was  chosen  president  of 
the  provincial  congress.  Four  days  later  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  was  fought,  and  Warren,  who  had  thrown 
himM'lf  into  the  lines  to  encourage  the  Provinc.als,  was 
killed  by  a  ball  wliich  struck  his  head  at  the  moment  they 
began  to  retreat.  He  fell  in  his  35th  year.  His  inflaene* 
over  im  IbUowoUixcna  wm  owing  to  hia  amiable  numners, 
their  couTietion  of  hia  moerity, liis  fearleasneas,  activity, 
and  power  of  stimulating  the  pa.v-^ions  by  his  oratory.  The 
moral  eharacter  of  Warren  stand-,  high  ;  he  hail  displayed 
great  ability  as  an  aLTitator,  but  his  premature  death  has 
ielt  it  uncertain  whether  he  j)0>.-HSsed  in  an  equal  degree 
the  talents  of  the  offieer  or  htatesman. 

WARIi£N,TH£  KiGHT  HONOURABLE  SIR  JOHN 
B0RLA8B.  BART.,  G.CB.,  was  bom  in  17B4,  at  the 
family-seat  of  Sla{>leford,  in  Nottinghamshire.  His  father, 
of  the  same  names,  was  fourth  son  of  Borlasc  Warren, 
eldest  son  of  Arthur  Warren  of  .Stapleford.  who  married 
Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Borlase,  Bart.,  the 
head  of  an  antient  Cornwall  family,  but  resident  at  Great 
Marlow  in  Buckinghamshire,  wbera  be  had  considerable 
estates.  The  family  o£  Warren  tnoaa  its  descent  from 
the  Norman  William  de  Warrenne^  carl  of  Soir^,  who 
married  Gundred,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqneror.' 

The  subject  of  this  notice,  when  at  Winchester  school, 
ran  off  and  joined  a  king's  sliip,  ujjon  which  his  friends 
procured  him  an  appointment  as  a  midshipman  on  board 
the  Aldemey  sloop,  commanded  by  (  "aptain  O'Haia;  and 
in  this  capacity  he  served  for  some  time  in  the  North  Sea. 
Retoiniog  to  England,  he  placed  himaelf  as  a  pupil 
with  the  ItflT.  niomaa  Martyn,  the  welUknowa  botanical 
professor,  at  Taplow  near  Cambridge  ;  and  was  soon  after 
admitteil  as  a  gentleman  commoner  of  F.mmaiuiel  College 
in  that  univeniity.  He  took  his  decree  of  M..\.  in  177tJ. 
Before  this,  in  1774,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  lor  tbe 
borough  of  Slarlow,  and  in  1773  was  created  a  baronet. 
Soonafter  he  returned  to  aeaiandiaerviog  with  Lord  Howe 
in  Ameiiea,  aaaUautmantoa  beard  the  Nonsuch,  waa,  in 
1779^  mnd«  nMter  ud  oomouuider  of  fb«  Helena  aloop  of 
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war,  Mid  in  1781  reecired  hii  eomralMon 


Tlie  duke  of  Cumber^ 


M  post-captain.  ]  prevent  flia  maaage  of  the  rebeli. 
He  was  re-elected  for  Marlow  in  1780 ;  and  aRer  the  peace  |  land  paned  uiaugh  WairiuigUMl  in  lui  march  to  ttae  north 

of  1783  he  married  the  younirest  daui^hter  of  General  Sir   "   "  ' 


John  Clavering,  K.B.,  by  Lady  Diana  West,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  Delawar.   On  the  lireaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1793  he  was  appointed  to  the  Flora  frigate,  and  in  this 
•tid  other  shipa  greatly  dittinguiahed  himself  as  a  vigilant 
and  active  eomimnder.  In  1794  he  received  the  nband 
of  the  Bath,  as  a  testimony  of  bis  majesty's  high  opinion 
of  his  services.   In  the  summer  of  1795  he  acted  as  com- 
modore of  the  division  of  ships  which  effected  the  de- 
barkation at  Quiberon  Bay,  intended  to  assist  the  royalists 
ofl^  Vendue ;  and  although  that  expedition  proved  eventu- 
ally a  failure.  Warren  was  admittea  on  all  hands  to  have 
well  perfoniied  hia  part.  In  1797  he  removed  into  the 
Canada,  of  74  guns;  and  being  soon  after  detached  to  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  fiUl  in  with 
the  French  naval  force  intended  for  the  invasion  of  that 
countrv'.  and  to  obtain  over  it  a  signal  victory,  capturing 
the  whole  squadron,  consistini;  of  a  ship-of-the-hne  and 
three  frigates,  on  the  1  Ith  of  October,  1798.  For  this  im- 
portant service  he  received  a  vote  of  fhanks  from  both 
nouses  of  parliament,  and  on  the  next  promotion  he  was 
made  a  rear-admiral  of  the  blue.    Meanwhile  at  the  ge- 
neral election  of  1796  he  had  been  returned  to  the  House 
of  Commons  as  one  of  tiie  members  for  the  town  of  Not- 
tinzham  ;  and  he  was  re-elected  for  the  same  place  in 
1802.   After  the  peace  of  Amiens  Sir  J.  B.  Warren  was 
made  a  privy  councillor,  and  sent  out  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinanr  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  ne  conducted  some  important  and  delicate  net^otia- 
tkma  with  creat  ability.    On  the  breakint;  out  of  the  war 
with  America  in  1812,  he  commanded  for  a  short  time  on 
that  station;  but  this  was  his  last  service.    He  died  at 
Greenwich,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1822.   Of  several 
-children  whom  he  had  by  hia  wife,  hii  eldett  son,  an 
oiBcer  in  the  Guards,  and  a  young  man  of  great  promise, 
died,  many  years  beifore  his  Aither,  in  Egypt.   Sir  John 
Borla.sc  VVarren  is  understood  to  have  been  the  author  of 
*  A  View  of  the  Naval  Force  of  Great  Britain,'  Sec,  pub- 
lished anonymously,  in  8vo.,  in  1791. 

(Annual  BiograpAv ;  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
Living  Authors ;  Stockdale's  atronetagt,  1806;  Wilson's 
Biogrimhical  Index  to  the  Hotue  qf  Conunotu,  1806.) 

WARRINGTON,  a  parliamentary  borough  in  the  hun- 
dred of  West  Derby  in  I^ncashire,  189  miles  from  the 
General  Post-Office,  Ix)ndon.  by  coach-road  through  St. 
Alban  s,  Dunstable,  Stonev  Ktrafford,  Daventry,  Coventry, 
Coleshill,  Lichfield,  Stone,  Kewcastle-under-Lyme,  Congle- 
ton,  ud  Knutsford ;  or  192  miles  bjr  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham  Railway  to  Birmingham,  and  from  thence  by  the 
Onmd  Junction  nMlway :  this  distance  is  travelled  by  the 
mail-tmins  in  little  more  than  nine  hours. 


in  1746. 

The  parish  of  WamogtOB  iM  U  ana  of  IS^MO  IOCS, 

divided  as  fbUowi: — 

In  1831.  „    ,  . 

iBlSSl. 


Burton wooii,  Chap«Iry  .. 

Riiton  »llh) 
Wutteflaa.  Do. 
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The  town  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Mersey,  just  above 
the  junction  of  the  Sankey  Brook,  which  passes  not  far 
from  the  town  on  the  west  side.    It  consists  of  a  number 
of  streets  irregularly  laid  out  and  narrow.    Tlie  principal 
coach-road  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  passes 
through  Um  town,  and  formerly  as  many  as  seventy  public 
cairiana  wart  numing  daily ;  but  the  formation  of  the 
Maneneiter  and  Liverpool  Railway  has  almost  entirely 
diverted  this  traffic.     The  streets  are  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gna ;  the  hou.'^e.s  a:  e  many  of  them  old  and 
indifferently  bmlt ;   but  interspersed  among  them  are  a 
number  of  modern  well-built  habitations.    The  parish 
church  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  near  the  ontiaiiee  of 
the  coach-foad^  from  Manchester.   It  is  a  large  cruciform 
building  of  wious  dates,  capable  of  accommodating  nearly 
IHOO  person.s.    The  chancel  is  the  most  antient  part,  an  ! 
is  a  good  specimen  of  decomted  English  character.  T\\v 
windows,  especially  the  east   window,  have  very  e'.i- 
gant  traceiy.     The  north  transept  is  of  perpendiculai 
character,  of  late  date,  and  poor  execution :  the  remaininc 
parts  of  tha  church  are  modem.  There  are  five  einaoopu 
chapeb  or  ehurehee  in  the  parish,  two  in  the  town,  three 
in  the  out-p.irts  of  the  parish.    One  of  these,  St.  Paul'-.,  io 
the  town,  \va.s  tinished  m  1H31,  and  is  of  Gv)tliic  architec- 
ture, with  a  iDwer ;   and  one  (Padgate)  is  of  still  later 
erection.    The  others  were  erected  in  the  last  century. 
There  are  in  the  parish  three  Catholic  chapels  and  tea 
maating»hOttMa  for  dissenters.    Beside  these  buildings 
thei^  are  a  town-hal),  a  market-hall  in  the  market-pla-.-e 
two  cloth-hall.H,  a  bridewell,  or  place  of  temporary  co;  - 
finement,  assembly-rooms,  a  theatre,  and  extwnsive  ga>- 
works. 

Warrington  was  among  the  earliest  seats  of  manufacluK 
in  Lancawire.  Coane  linens  and  checks  were  its  first 
fabrici»  to  which  succeeded  huckaback,  then  aail-doth 
(with  which  Warrington  is  said  at  one  time  to  haTe  sup- 
plied half  the  nnti>h  navy),  and  .snckini;.    .^f  present  the 


Mr.  Haines,  in  his  '  History  of  Lancashire,'  adduces  evi-  I  chief  branches  ol  industry  are  cotton->i)innins(  and  power 


dence  to  show  that  \Varrjnijton  was  a  Roman  station,  Ve- 
ratinum,  the  Varatin  of  Kavennas ;  but  the  evidence  is  far 
firoim  eonclusive.  In  the  tiaa  of  Edward  the  Confessor  the 
raasMV  called  Walintunc,  was  held  by  the  king,  and  the 
plaee  then  gave  name  to  one  of  the  three  hundreds,  now 
merced  in  timt  ofWr^t  Derby.  Warrington  derived  its 
inijwiianee  from  a  ford  over  tlie  Mersey,  on  the  north  side 
of  which  the  town  stands.  At  the  end  cif  the  fourteenth 
century  a  bridge  was  erected,  which  was  about  a  century 
after  replaced  by  a  more  substantial  one  of  atone.  For 
thisitoDa  biidgaoBe  of  wood  on  atone  pinswaa  substituted 
in  1812.  In  the  ehril  war  of  Chariea  i.  ^e  earl  of  Derby, 
a  Royalist,  fortified  himself  at  Warrincrtcn.  At>er  one  un- 
succes-sful  attempt,  in  March,  IWJ,  tlie  Parliamentarians 
from  Cheshire,  under  Sir  Wm.  Brereton,  and  from  Manches- 
ter, under  Colonel  Ashton,  took  the  town  in  May  or  June 
that  year.  In  the  campaign  against  the  Royalist  Scots  in 
1648.  Cromwell  oompelled  a  diviwm  of  the  Koyaliiti,4a)0 
strong,  to  snrrender  at  Waninctoiu  When  Charles  II. 
entered  England,  in  IB.'jI,  he  had  a  sharji  skirmish  at 
Warrinpton  with  the  Parliamentarians  uiuler  Lambert 
and  Harrison,  wlio  were  compelled  to  retire.  In  1659 
Sir  Geors;e  Booth,  formerly  a  Parliamentarian,  who  had 
raised  the  royal  Rtaadaid,wia  flopped  in  hia  flight  from 


loom  weavinif,  the  mumiiaLlure  of  flint-k^laj*  and  glass 
bottles,  machinery  and  mill-work,  wire,  puis,  files,  nails  and 
tools,  spades,  rope,  sail-cloth,  soap,  glue,  sixe,  hats,  and 
gunpowder :  tliere  are  steam-nilis  for  fluur,  niialt^iouses, 
tan-yards,  a  paper-mill,  and  two  or  three  breweries.  Th< 
Warrington  ale  has  long  been  celebrated.   Tlie  market  i> 
on  Wednesday  for  com,  vegetables,  and  butcher's  luea* 
a  market  of  less  consequence  is  lield  on  Saturday.  Thert 
is  a  chartered  fair  every  fortui;;ht  for  cattle,  long  disused, 
but  revived  a  few  years  since  with  ^ood  success;  and  there 
are  two  yearly  fain  for  wooUen-cloth,  Irish  linens,  Welali 
flannels,  horses,  homed  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  and  pcdien  . 
Potatoes  and  vej^etablcs  are  cultivated  to  a  consulerablc 
extent  round  the  town.    Tlic  Mersey  is  iiavi^alile  up  ta 
Warrintrton  at  spring-tides  for  vessels  of  from  70  to  lin 
tons.   The  navigation  of  the  river  Mersey  and  its  feeder 
the  Irwell  is  continued  upward  to  Mamrhwter.   The  Mci- 
aqr  and  Irwell  Canal  jouM  the  Menev  near  Warrington ; 
and  the  Sankey  Canal,  the  Duke  of  BridgewaterVi  Oural, 
and  the  Grand  Junction  Railroad,  all  pass  near  the  town. 
There  wa.-.  tormerly  an  important  salmon  and  smelt  fishery 
in  the  ML'n>ey,  but  it  ha.s  innch  di  i  luu'd. 

Wamngton  was  made  a  parliiimentary  borough  by  the 
lieforro  Act,  and  returns  one  member.   The  borough  in- 


WinniMton  Bridge  Mwr  Ddaaere  Fr.est,  in  Cheshire,  dudes  the  township  of  Warrington  and  that  of  Latchiford, 
where  he  had  been  defteted  by  Tjimbert,  by  the  Paritap  I  with  tome  detaehea  )>ortioni  ofFhehraD  towndup.  LAtch* 

mentaiy  garrison  of  Warrinpton.  The  town  was  occupied  ford  township  is  in  Grappenhall  parish,  on  the  Cheshire 
by  a  strong  force  in  tlie  Jacobite  insurrection  of  1715;  and  I  side  of  the  Mersey :  it  has  an  area  of  lUlU  acres,  with  (in 
the  bridge  ma  eat  dowo  in  the  ioMineGtimi  of  1746«to  j  1831)422houafl8Uiliabited,26amnhabitcd,and2biial4U]ig; 
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together  450  housesi.  with  439  families  and  2166  persons. 
The  portions  of  Thelwall  township  or  rather  chapelrv)  in 
Runcorn  parish,  ai«o  in  Cheshire,  which  are  incliuled.  have 
only  two  noutH.  Hie  population  of  the  parliamentary 
boroueh  hjr  the  eenmi  of  18S1  wee  18,184,  exdunre  of 
those  m  Thelwall.  The  mmiher  <^  votere  in  188S-6  wee 

067  ;  in  1K3'.M0.  fi33. 

Till'  living  ol  Warrington  is  a  ructory,  of  the  clear  yearly 
vuhu  of  which  there  is  no  return.  The  perpetual  curacies 
of  Trinity  and  St.  Paul's  chapels  or  churches,  in  the  town, 
lire  of  the  respective  clear  yearly  valuas  of  130/.  and  I'tOl. ; 
HoUinikir  or  Hollinfare  chapelry,  of  136/. ;  and  Burton- 
wood  cbapelry,  of  96/.  The  value  of  Fadgate  is  not  re- 
t  limed.  The  parish  is  in  the  rural  deanery  of  WanuigtMi, 
nnd  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Chester. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1S33.  one  infant-school,  with 
,'>;)  boys  and  o<)  pirls  ;  forty  other  day-schools  of  all  kinds, 
with  828  boys,  US.')  [^irls,  and  95  children  of  sex  not  distin- 
£^uished  in  the  return ;  makine  a  total  of  1706  children,  or 
about  one  in  eleven  of  the  whole  population,  under  doily 
instruction.  One  of  the  aehook  weea  uee  grammar-echool, 
well  endowed,  with  40  bey* ;  two  others  were  eleo  endowed, 
one  of  thi  m  richly,  with  1G4  boys  and  CO  girls ;  and  another 
was  a  school  of  industry,  partly  supported  by  subscription, 
with  IIXJ  Rirls.  'Hiere  were  at  the  same  time  sixteen 
Sunday-schools,  with  1334  boys,  13U8  girls,  and  42  scho- 
Itum  of  eex  not  diatingaished.  g'l .  ing  2684  children,  or  about 
one  in  eeven  of  the  population,  under  Sunday  instruc- 
tion. • 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century  an  academy  for 
Mipenor  education  among  the  dissenters  was  established 
at  Warrin^on ;  and  several  eminent  men,  including  Dr. 
.John  Taylor,  author  of  the  Hebrew  Concordance ;  the 
elder  Dr.  .John  Aikin,  father  of  Mrs.  Barbauld ;  Dr. 
Knfield;  Dr.  Priestley ;  Reinhold  Forster.  the  naturalist; 
and  Gilbert  Wakeiield,  were  engaged  in  conducting  it. 
It  did  not  however  succeed.  During  the  continuance  of 
the  academy  several  works  were  printed  and  published  at 
Warrinjlon,  including  Howard's  work  '  On  Prisons,'  Mi-s. 
rtarbauld's  '  (Corsica,'  and  some  other  poems,  and  '  Mount 
Pleasant,"  a  poem,  the  carllc^t  jiublicalion  uf  the  late 
William  Roscoe.    Dr.  I'ercival  was  a  native  of  War- 

There  are  a  public  subscription  libiaiy,  a  medMaics' 
institution,  and  a  dispensary. 

( Baines's History  n/Lancash ire ;  ParUomtntaryPoptni 
Cleri^tj  Li»t ;  Pigot  s  Dirertory.) 

WARSAW,  formerly  the  capital  of  all  Pol.ind,  and  now 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  of  which  the  emperor  of  Russia 
is  sovereign,  gad  of  the  government  Maiovia,  is  agreeably 
situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula,  in 
S2°  W  N.  lat.  and  21*  E.  long.  It  consists  of  the  city 
itself,  which  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the  New  Town, 
and  of  several  suburbs,  among  which  Praga,  on  the  right 
bank  of  thr  Vistula,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  is  some- 
times reckoned.  The  city  is  not  regularly  fortified,  yet 
it  is  surrounded  with  lines,  and  since  the  revolution  of 
18J0  a  very  strong  citadel  has  been  erected,  which  com- 
pletelv  commands  it.  The  circumference  of  the  tkf  and 
suhoioe  (including  Fxaga)  it  ten  niilea,but  theie  are  manj 
gardens  and  Helen  in  tins  area.  The  city  itself  is  irre- 

t;u!ariy  built  and  the  streets  narrow,  but  tlie  snbiubs,  espe- 
ci.illy  those  called  the  New  World  and  the  Cracow  sii!)- 
urbs,  are  distinguished  by  their  regularity  and  fine  build- 
uy^> :  it  IS  probably  with  these  in  view  that  Cannabich 
bay.i  :n  isM  :  'Warsaw  has  latterly  become  one  of  the 
handiomest  cities  in  Europe,  adorned  with  splendid  edi- 
fices, with  broad,  well-Umted.  and  paved  streets;  the 
mean  wooden  houses  in  uie  remote  streets  gmdually  dis- 
appear, and  others  of  stone  take  their  place.*   Amon^  the 

Sublic  buildinirs  are — 1,  the  royal  palace,  built  by  King 
igismund  111.,  who  transferred  his  residence  from  Cracow 
to  Warsaw ;  2,  the  Saxon  palace,  with  a  fine  srarden ;  3, 
the  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  primate,  since 
oeenpied  by  the  commissariat  department ;  4,  the  Kradnaki 
palace,  a  venr  fine  building,  now  ttie  palace  of  the  govern- 
ment;  5  and  6,  the  palaces  formerly  nelonging  to  Prince 
Kadzivil  and  Ct  unt  Briihl ;  7,  the  university  (now  sup- 
pressed;; 8,  the  arsenal  ;  9,  the  new  mint;  10, Marieville, 
an  imitation  of  the  Palais  Royal  at  Pans  ;  11,  the  military 
hospital;  12,  the  great  barracks.  There  arc  besides  above  a 
hnadbed  ndaees  oi'  the  Polish  nobles,  fourteen  monks'  and 
fiwonnr  eonvents  (some  ot  them  have  been  auppreeied) 


with  churches,  and  many  other  churches,  a  few  of  whicn 
are  remarkable  ;  among  them  are  the  cathedral,  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Crosis,  that  of  St.  Alexander  'built  by 
means  of  contributions  which  were  collected  for  the  pur- 

Kie  of  e^eeting  a  trinmpbalMoh  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
exand«r%  fint  entry  into  Wanaw) ;  and,  above  all,  the 
beautiful  Lutheran  church.  Warsaw  has  five  theatres,  and 
numerous  useful  and  charitable  institutions,  such  as  the 
National  Bank,  established  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Nicholas  in  1828,  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  na- 
tional debt  and  promoting  trade  and  commerce  ;  a  found- 
ling hospital,  six  otiicr  luMpitala,  an  egiicultural  academy, 
a  deaf  and  dumb  asylnn,  and  numerous  schools.  The 
population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  has  greatly  increased, 
and  probably  amounts  to  nearly  ir>U,OUO  inhabitants,  of 
whom  30,(XXJ  are  Jews.  The  manufactures  arc  ol  many  dif- 
ferent kinds,  and  the  trade  of  the  city  is  considerable,  being 
favoured  by  the  Vistula  and  five  annual  fairs.  It  is  a  great 
impediment  to  the  foreign  trade  that  the  mouth  of  the 
Vistula  is  in  possession  of  Prus.sia,  and  this  impediment 
will  continue  as  long  as  Russia  penirta  in  ite  veiy  ligonHis 
prohibitory  system  against  commerdal  intercoune  with 
Pni.isia. 

Before  the  Cracow  gate  stands  the  gilt  bronze  statue  of 
Kintr  Si^'ismund  III.  on  a  nuiible  column  20  feet  high. 
The  emperor  Nicholas  caused  a  splendid  monument  to  be 
erected  in  the  church  of  the  Utpndline,  in  honour  of 
KingJ(^n  IlL  (Sobieski).  the  oonqneror  of  the  Turks. 
In  1880  the  statue  of  Copemieui  was  erected  before  the 
palaee  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Sciences, 
and  that  of  Prince  Joseph  Poniatowski,  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  battle  of  Leip/ig,  in  tlie  (  "racii.v  suburb,  both 
executed  by  a  PolUh  artist  named  Taturkinvitsch,  under 
the  direction  of  Thorwaldsen. 

We  have  given  a  rather  less  detailed  account  of  Wanaw 
than  of  some  other  great  cities ;  but  it  is  in  fact  more  easy 
to  say  what  Warsaw  was  than  what  it  is :  the  changes  made 
by  the  Russian  government,  especially  since  1831,  are  very 
nuiTU'rouN.  and  a  sysfuni,  the  nKinifrst  teiuli'iicy  of  which 
is  to  RiiNHianize  Poland,  t'oUmvcd  up  with  unremitting 
per^ievt'iance.  The  university  was  abolished  in  1834,  and 
Its  library  of  15U,UUU  volumes  and  all  its  other  valuable 
collections  transferred  to  St.  Petersburg ;  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  dimdved :  the  provinces,  formerly  called  Woi- 
wodshipa,  are  to  be  henenbrth  called  coreraments,  as  in 
Russia,  and  the  Polish  names  for  circles  and  districts, 
Obwodi  and  Poweti,  are  changed  ibi  the  Russian  names, 
Ujesdi  and  Okrugi.  '  Manv  changes  in  Warsaw  and  the 
kingdom,'  says  a  letter  from  Poland,  of  the  7th  of  May,  1843, 
'  indicate  that  the  great  measure  of  reform  projected  by 
the  emperor  will  be  steadily  carried  into  effect.  The  worir 
of  assimilation  to  the  coIosmI  empire  proceeds  rapidly,  and 
one  Polish  institution,  one  Polish  name  atter  another  dis- 
appears. Measures,  weights,  money,  the  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  circles  and  districts,  the  superintendence  and 
management  of  the  roads  and  rivei-s,  all  arc  Russian. 
Tluis,  a  beginning  is  made  with  things  that  interfere  in  the 
daily  concerns  of  life,  and,  however  inconvenient  and  dis- 
agreeable  this  may  be  to  the  people,  they  gradually  be- 
come used  to  it,  and  the  great  work  advances.  TheBoman 
Catholics  complain  to  heaven  of  the  measures  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  church  in  fltvourof  the  Greek  relieion  ;  but 
who  shall  put  a  veto  on  the  imperial  commands  issued 
from  St.  Petersburtr  ['  We  even  believe  that  a  new  allocu- 
tion of  his  Holiness  which  should  complain  of  further  in- 
fringements of  the  rights  of  the  Romian  church,  would  be 
welcome  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  give  occasion  for  the  issue 
of  fhrthe*  ukaaea.  While  the  clergy,  with  much  teal,  hold 
fast  to  the  anttent  fluth,  the  people  appear  in  geneial  to 
he  indifferent  There  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  the 
spread  of  the  Greek  religion  than  the  manner  in  which 
l!.a:»ter  has  been  observed  at  Warsaw  this  year;  it  was  an 
exact  counterpart  of  Easter  at  St.  Petei-sburg  ;  there  were 
games  of  all  sorts,  rope-dancing,  puppet-shows,  dioramas, 
equestrian  exercises,  shows  of  wild  beasts,  swings,  in  a 
wmd,  eveiytiiing  to  which  a  purely  Greek  population  is 
aeeustomed  at  that  season.  The  peopie  of  Wanaw  in 
general  wire  quite  delighted,  especially  as  s])irituous 
liquors  were  not  wanting;  even  the  higher  class.s  did  not 
keep  away,  but  beheld  from  their  carriaees  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  people.  What  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
felt  it  would  not  be  easy  to  describe.  On  the  29th  of 
April,  the  birthday  of  the  empeior'a  eldest  son,  the  grand- 
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dnke  Alexander,  was  odebrated  in  the  moit  iplendid 
manner,  by  divine  aeraoe  in  all  the  ehurchat*  ft  puade  of 
the  garrison,  a  grand  bell  at  tiie  reddenee  of  the  military 

governor,  and  a  general  illumination.  The  magnificent 
church  of  St.  Btwromeo  now  building  at  Warsaw  ia  to  be 
JInUied  thk  jeer.  It  w  anaehed  with  marble  and  Tarious 


omamenta,  and  will  indisputaUfbethsl 
in  the  capital  of  Poland.' 
(Haawf,  Dot  Runiteht  RMi  in  Bunpa;  Brooiduaa^ 

Cnnvprsations  lyxiron  ;  Cannabich,  Lehrbuch  ;  Stein. 
IhndbiK-h,  by  HurM;helmaaa ;  The  AUgemetae  Zeitung  <^ 

Augtburg.) 


Ihbie  4^«MW    the  prine^pal  BmUing*  at  Wanam. 
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•  ■ 
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• 
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isie 

Aigner 
Aigner 
Aigner 
Aigner 
Spilefski 
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Academy  of  Bdeneea  . 

Leasel 
Conni 

School  of  Fine  Arts     ,  , 
Dominican  Church  • 
Zamek,  or  nntient  Royal 

Palace  .... 
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Artillery  IJarracka  . 
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1818 
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Kubicki 

Kubicki 
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Coraai 

Foundling  Hospital 
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Mifitary  Hospital 

18-34 
•  • 

•  • 

Minder 
■  • 

Kmaiaaki  Pialaee  * 
liMiiia.  Royal  ViUn . 

17B0 

Braukh 


In  Italian  atylc^  with  two  towers  to  tront. 

A  rotunda  2iX)  feet  in  diameter,  with  dome  3C)0  I'eet  high. 

Tetrastyle  Doric  portico. 
Hexa»tyle  Corinthian  portico  at  each  end.  Low  dome  «n 

lofty  tambour  with  windowa. 

Ti  t:a>tyle  Ionic  portico. 

Said  to  be  one  ol  the  finest  in  Europe. 

In  imitation  of '  La  Gran  Guardia*  at  Verona. 

Formerly  a  royal  palaoe,  Oofintlnan  order  with  prntieo  on 

basement. 

Finished  by  Aigner.  Henityle  Ionic  portico. 
An  order  in  columnaMid  pUiaten  on  a  ^ 

arcade*. 

Gothic. 

New  facade  added  by  him. 
Hexastyle  Doric  portico,  both  fironta. 


A  Corinthian  order  on  a  lofty  basement.  Style   

Centre  Corinthian  with  bold  hexaa^le  portloo  on  a  base- 
ment; the  lonie  eolonnadea  filming  the  winga,  br 

Rpitrfski. 

Kaij.uie  upward.s  of  UKX)  feet  long. 
One  of  the  noblest  buikiiiiirs  in  the  city. 
A  vast  pile,  originally  begun  by  Kramsitzer,  aa  %  auniBir 

residence  for  Stanialanr  *  ' 
lonie;  nartile  ooluoua. 


WARTS,  the  name  of  smalt  tumours  or  exc 
whieh  occur  on  the  cuticle.  Like  all  other  epidermoid 
tnmours,  tlii'v  are  unorganized  in  their  oncin  riu!  eonrae. 
Tbev  are  generally  of  a  conical  form,  embrace  only  a 
mu  axtent  of  surt'ace,  are  haid»  hMendble,  and  in  OOlour 
an  ttaoally  darker  than  the  mnonnffing  anrfhee.  In 
atruetnre  they  have  a  ladiatod  cfaametar.  Their  frrowth 
is  slow,  and  they  derive  their  nutriment  from  the  cutis 
over  which  they  lie.  The  parta  of  the  body  on  whu  h 
these  excrescences  most  frequently  occur  are  the  hands 
and  face,  although  they  are  by  no  means  confined  to  these 
localitiea.  Hntf  ate  of  aa  innocent  duuaeter,  and  pro- 
doee  no  ill  oonaeqiieneai,  aioent  tnr  pfaMorc^  when  they 
oeenr  in  sueh  parta  aa  between  me  llngera  and  toea  or  on 
the  eyelids. 

When  fitimulated  strongly,  they  generally  get  smaller 
or  di»ap])ear  altogether.  Hence  the  best  mode  of  trtnt- 
ment  is  the  application  of  stimulanta.  It  is  however  a 
curious  fact  that  they  often  diaappear  under  the  use  of  the 
aimpleat  reaiediea»  when  note  Tudent  onea  have  failed  to 
aSleet  them.  The  most  effectual  remedy  ia  cutting  them 
away.  When  this  may  be  objected  to,  the  caustic  appli- 
cations recommended  are  nitrate  of  silver,  strong  acetic 
acid,  muriated  tincture  of  iron,  or  a  powder  composed  of 
aubacetate  of  copper  and  sabine  in  equal  parts,  or  the  ap- 
^cation  of  a  hair-pencil  dipped  in  sulphurie  add. 

The  thin  integumenta  lituated  near  the  anus  are  often 
Ibrnid  to  be  the  aeat  of  excreseeneea  having  the  character  of 
warts.  They  arc  of  all  sizes,  from  a  pea  to  an  orange.  When 
smiil!.  tlu  y  may  be  removed  by  the  application  of  the  sti- 
mula-its  recommended  above  ;  and  when  lBIge,tlMyallOUld 
be  cut  aw  av  with  the  knife. 

\VAH1U.\,  .108EPH,  D.D..wasthe  eldest  son  of  the 
Rev.  Thomaa  Waiton,  professor  of  poetry  in  the  university 
of  Oxford,  and  afterwaras  vicar  of  Basingstoke,  Hampshire, 
and  Cobham,  Surrey  ;  and  of  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Richardson,  rector  ot  Dunsford,  Surrey.  He 
va-*  born  at  Dunstbnl,  in  the  house  of  his  maternal  grand- 
father, in  1722 :  was  educated,  till  he  reached  his  fourteenth 
year,  piincipally  at  hona  by  Ida  ftthcr ;  waa  ttmi  admitlad 


on  the  foundahon  of  Winoheilar  OoHefe,  whence  he  went 
to  Oriel  College.  Oxford,  in  1740.  Having  taken  his  de- 
cree of  H.A.  Ill  17  H.  lie  wa,-»  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  hi* 
lather's  vicarage  nf  Basingstoke  ;  and  here  he  officiated  tiil 
he  removed,  in  February,  1746,  on  the  death  of  his  fhther, 
to  Chelsea,  where  he  waa  eorate  for  about  a  yaar.  Afls 
this  he  held  for  a  few  montha  the  curacy  of  Chawton  and 
Droxford  in  Hampshire,  and  then  returned  to  Ba'^ingstoke. 
In  1748  he  was  presentcil  by  ihc  duke  of  Bolton  to  the 
rectoiy  of  Winslade,  in  the  neighl>ourhood  of  BasinfTstoke  ; 
upon  whieh,  although  the  living  waa  but  a  poor  one,  he 
immediately  married  Miaa  Damon,  to  whom  he  had  baOB 
for  some  time  attached. 

One  of  Warton*a  iehoolfellowa  at  Wincheiter  waa  Ool* 
lins,  afterwaifis  the  celebrated  poet ;  and  they  two  and  an- 
other boy  had  in  those  early  days  been  poetical  contributor! 
to  the  '  Gentleman  s  .Magazine.'  Warton's  next  printed 
composition  appears  to  have  been  his  ode  entitled  '  Super- 
stition,' which  be  sent  ftonCbelaea  to  Dodsley's  '  Museum.' 
in  April,  1746.  The  same  year  he  publiahed  a  volume  of 
Odes  and  other  poems,  in  the  same  month,  H  ia  aaid,  in 
which  his  friend  Collins  printed  his  '  Odes,  Descriptive  and 
Allegorical.'  In  this  or  the  next  year  also,  he  joined  hii 
brother  Thomas  in  publishing  by  subscription  a  volume  of 
his  father's  poems.  In  1749  appeared  hia  'Ode  to  Mr. 
West'  (Gilbert  Weat,  the  translator  of  Pindar). 

In  1751  Warton  accepted  the  invitation  of  hia  patron  the 
duke  of  Bolton  to  accompany  him  on  a  tour  to  the  aovrth 
of  France,  with  the  understanding  that  he  should  be  in 
readiness,  immediately  on  the  death  of  the  duchess,  then  in 
a  confirmed  dropsy,  to  marry  his  grace  to  his  niistrcsv 
Miss  Lavinia  Fenton,  the  actress.  This  engagement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  thoutf^tlessly  made  by  Warton.  who. 
after  all,  left  the  duke  before  the  duches  diad,  and  when 
he,  upon  that  event,  solicited  peraniasion  to  retom,  learned 
to  his  mortification  that  tha  nainaga  had  been  paitormed 
by  another  elerg)'man. 

After  his  return  to  England,  W^arton  published  an  edi- 
tion of  Virgil,  aocompamed  with  a  new  verse  tranalatioa 
of  tin 'XdoffMi^  a]id*Gaoigici' by  IttOMli;  andomoflba 
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^neid  '  by  Christopher  Pitt,  and  illustrated  by  numerous 
notes  and  dihSertalioiis.  The  translation  wiis  intended  to 
be  »n  improvement  upon  tliat  ot  Di ydeii,  Init  it.-*  frrtater 
correctness  U  obtained  at  a  conuderablc  sacrifice  of  eai»e 
and  spirit.  The  work,  which  appeared  in  1733,  brought 
Wartoa  grMtnputakm  tt  th*  tune;  «im1  it  «tat«d  to  have 
been  the  fround  upon  wbidi  be  wu  bonouied  by  the  ni^ 
versity  of  Oxford  with  a  diploma  of  M.A.  in  1759. 

Amonp  the  most  pupular  of  Warton's  literary  perform- 
ances are  snmc  papen,  on  critical  sulijects.  which  ht'  con- 
tributed to  Dr.  Haw kes worth's  periodical  publication,  the 
'Adventurer,'  in  1753.  In  1754  he  sent  some  of  his  early 
poetical  productions  to  Dodiley'sCoUeetioo,  then  in  eourse 
of  publication.  That  jew  be  wu  inttituted  to  the  living 
of  Tun'.vorth,  on  the  presentation  nf  the  .Tervoiso  family; 
in  1735  he  was  elected  second  nuLhter  oi  \\'iiRhe»ter  school ; 
and  in  1756  his  friend  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  on  beinif  made 
a  peer,  nominated  htm  one  of  his  chaplains.  He  now  pub- 
liwed,  in  1726,  the  firat  volume,  in  8vo.,  of  the  work  by 
which  he  ii  prinoipelly  known,  his  *£iaejr  oa  the  Writings 
■ad  Oenias  of  Pope.*  It  appeared  niihMl  Ihb  neaie,  but 
his  authorship  of  it  seems  to  have  bem  OMMmUy  known 
from  tha  first.  This  is  the  work  in  wbien  the  principles 
of  what  has  been  called  the  Wart  on  school  of  poetical 
criticism  will  be  found  to  be  most  systematically  ex- 

Sounded ;  although  the  same  mode  of  thinking  is  to  be 
etected  in  all  toe  critical  wiitings  of  the  two  brothers. 
Although  the  author  was  tkr  mm  disputing  the  great 
merit  of  Pope  in  his  own  walk  of  poetry,  and  only  con- 
tended that  his  was  not  the  highest  kind  of  poetry,  the 
book  gave  preat  offence  to  the  generality  of  Pope's 
admirers ;  and  its  reception  on  the  whole  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  encouraging.  Its  conclusion,  in  a  second 
volume,  did  not  appear  till  1782.  It  hea  bowever  since  made 
it*  way  in  public nvotir,  and  isnow  admitted,  even  by  many 
who  CIO  not  tjoall  the  length  of  the  authors  distinction  be- 
tween what  he  called  the  ]MH'try  of  fancy  and  the  ])oetry  of 
reason,  and  of  his  exjiltalion  of  the  former  over  the  latter, 
to  have  at  least  called  attention  to  some  important  views 
in  regard  to  this  matter  vhieh  had  been  too  much  forgotten, 
and  u  that  way  to  have  hada  decidedljr  fikvouiable  effect 
upon  oorpoetiea]  Bterature. 

In  1766  Warton  became  hi  ad  master  of  'Winchester 
school,  upon  which  occasion  he  \  isiteii  Oxford,  and  took  his 
degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  in  Divinity.  In  177'2  he 
lost  his  wife :  but  in  about  a  year  married  Miss  Nicholas, 
daughter  of  Robert  Nicholas,  Esq.  In  1782  his  friend  Dr. 
Loirait  then  Bishop  ai  London,  gave  him  a  prebend  of  St. 
RuilV,  aM  the  living  of  Thorley,  in  HerUbiddiire,  which 
he  afterwards  exchanged  for  Wickham.  In  178S,  throutrh 
Lord  Shannon,  he  ohluineda  prebend  in  Winchester  cathe- 
dral, and,  tliroutrh  Lord  Mahnestniry,  the  rectory  of  Easton, 
which  he  was  soon  after  permitted  to  exchange  for  Clap- 
nam.  In  1793  he  resigned  the  mastership  of  Winchester 
school.  Aiker  this  be  undertook  an  edition  of  Pope's  works 
vritfa  notes,  wideh  lie  eompleted  in  9  volnnies,  8vo.,  in  1797. 
It  was  followed  by  the  commencement  of  a  similar  edition 
of  Dryden,  of  which  he  lived  only  to  publish  two  volumes,  i 
He  died  23rd  of  February,  1800,  leaving  a  son  and  three 
daughters,  the  youngest  bv  his  second  wife,  who  survived 
till  T8IM.  A  ffiographical  Memoir  of  Dr.  Joeepb  Waitoa, 
vritfa  a  avleetien  fiwa  bie  poetnr  and  litetanr  conwoon- 
danee,  wu  poliliilied  in  1808  by  the  Rev.  John  Wooll. 
master  of  the  schooI  cf  Midhurst  in  Sussex.  The  poetry 
of  Joseph  Warton  his  little  merit  beyond  that  of  an  agree- 
able vein  of  comnion-plaoe  fiUMgr*  and  MWM  ek^ancc  M»J 
tunefuineas  of  expression. 

WAJtTON,  THOMAS,  was  the  younger  brother  of  Dr. 
Josej^  Warton,  and  waa  born  at  Baaiiu;8toke,  in  1288. 
like  Ins  brother,  he  waa  mostly  edoeated  at  borne  by  hia 
lathr,  til!  he  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity  Cnllegro, 
(JxiiJid,  in  March,  1743.  He  was  soon  after  elected  a 
scholar,  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  ITviO,  succeeded  to  a 
fellowship  in  1751,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  col- 
lege,eBffllcyinghhtiHW  partly  aa  a  tntoTtpnifl^ 

Hie  firat  of  fab  oompoaitions  that  were  printed  were  a 

song  and  a  prize  essay,  which  he  communicated  in  1745  to 
Dodbiey's  '  .Museum.'  Soon  alter  he  published  hy  itselt  his 
poem  entitled  '  The  Pleasures  of  Melancholy.'  The  first 
production  however  that  brought  him  into  much  notice 
was  his  *  Triumph  of  Isia,'  puuidied  in  1748,  in  reply  to 
Maaoa'a  poem  of 'Ilia.' wfaidtiraiaMtin  i^OB  the  kgwiir 


of  Oxford.  In  1750  he  confrib'itnl  a  few  pieces  to  '  Tlie 
Student,  or  OxI'hkI  and  Cambridge  Miscellany,'  amongst 
which  was  Ills  '  I'rugre.ss  of  Discontent,'  one  t*f  the  hap- 

I)iest  of  his  humorous  effusions.  The  next  year  he  pub* 
ished  his  satire  entitled  '  Newmarket,'  ana  some  other 
pieces  in  verse.  In  1753  be  edited,  without  putting  his 
name  to  it,  a  small  volume,  which  api>eared  at  Edinburgh, 

with  the  title  of  'The  Union,  or  select  Scots  and  EnLrlish 
Poems,'  arnonE;  which  were  several  of  lus  own.  some  |)re- 
viously  published,  some  new.  In  17;'>4  he  nublished,  in  an 
8vo.  voiume,  his  *  Observations  on  the  Faerie  Queene  of 
Spenser,'  a  work  which  at  once  established  his  reputation 
both  for  true  poetical  taste  and  Ibr  extensive  anid  var^ 
learning.  It  was  extended  to  two  volumea  to  a  aeeond 
edition,  which  appeared  in  1762. 

In  17")7  Warton  was  elected  professor  of  poetry ;  and  in 
the  course  t>f  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  while  he 
held  that  office  he  introduced  his  translations  of  pieces 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  now  printed  among  his  collected 
poems,  and  also  his  Dissertation  on  the  Bucolic  Poetiy  of 
the  Greeln,  which  he  afterwards  prefixed,  in  Latin,  to  hia 
splendid  edition  of  Theocritus,  published,  in  2  vols.  4to., 
in  1770.  In  l7->>^  he  published,  in  4to.,  a  tract,  now 
become  rare,  entitled  '  Inscriptionuin  Hoinanarum  Me- 
tricarum  Delectus,'  a  selection  of  Koman  epigrams  or 
inscriptions,  with  the  addition  of  some  modem  ones, 
among  which  ate  a  few  of  bia  own.  In  this  and  the  fbl- 
lowing  year  also  he  contributed  several  papers  to  hb 
friend  Dr.  Johnson's  perio<!ical  publication,  'The  Idler.' 
In  17(>0  he  publLshed  anonymously,  in  12mo.,  'A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  City,  College,  and  Cathedral  of  Winchester.' 
This  was  followed  the  same  year  by  a  piece  of  drollery, 
entitled  *  A  Companion  to  the  Guide,  and  a  Guide  to  the 
Ck)mpanion,  beinc  e  complete  aupplement  to  all  the  Ac- 
counts of  C^Elbra  hitheno  pabfiahed,'  which  presently 
went  throu^  three  editions.  Soon  after  this  he  wrote 
lor  the  'Biographia  Britannica '  the  life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Pope,  which  he  republished  by  itself,  in  8vo.,  in  177'i  and 
again  in  1780,  with  considerable  alterations  and  additions. 
In  1761  he  produced,  in  an  8vu.  volume,  his  '  Life  and  Li- 
teruy  Remains  of  Dr.  [Ralph]  Bathunt'  (oelebrated  foe 
his  Latin  poetry).  His  next  separate  pnblieation  was  the 
jeu(r rsprit  entitled  '  The  Oxford  Sausatre,  or  Select  Pieces 
written  by  the  most  celebrated  Wits  of  the  Univerfeity  of 
Oxford,'  which  came  out  anonymously  in  17U4.  From 
this  date  he  appears  to  have  printed  nothing  till  17GG, 
when  he  supcnntended  an  edition  from  the  Clarendon 
praaa  of  the  Greek  Anthology  of  Constantinua  Cephalaa.  to 
which  he  prefixed  a  leamedprefeee. 

lie  took  his  degree  of  R.D.  in  17G7.  and  in  1771  hewia 
instituted  to  the  small  living  ol  Kiddington  in  Oxford- 
shire, on  the  presentation  of  the  earl  of  Lichfield,  then 
chanc«llor  of  the  university.  This  and  the  donative  of 
Hill  Farrance  in  Somersetshire,  to  which  he  w  a-s  presented 
by  hia  college  in  1782,  were  Walton's  only  ecclesiastical 
preferments,  although,  as  has  been  remartted,  the  number 
of  persons  of  rank  to  whom  he  had  been  tutor  (among 
them  the  son  of  Lord  .Northi  might  have  fairlv  led  him  to 
expect  a  murh  lari,'er  share  of  ])atronape.  ite  would  no 
doubt  have  obtained  something  more,  if  he  had  cared  very 
much  id>out  it ;  but,  besides  that  his  modest  and  unambi- 
tious nature  k^  him  from  asking,  be  bad  no  taste  either 
for  fheologicaJ  itn^ea  or  pro'eaaonal  dnties.  It  b  related 
that  in  preachini:  he  used  to  confine  himself  mostly  to  tw  o 
sermons,  one  of  which  was  an  old  one  of  his  father's — tiie 
other  a  printed  ooe.  here  and  there  eoiioiiBly  abridged 
with  the  pen. 

In  1774  he  pnhli.shed  the  first  volume,  in  4to.,  of  his 
great  work,  *The  History  of  £ngiiih  Poetry.'  A  aeoond 
volume  appeared  in  1778,  and  a  third  in  1781.  Into  thia 
elaborate  performance  Warton  poured  the  accumulated 
stores  of  a  lifetime  of  reading  and  reflection  ;  and  the  sur- 
vey he  has  given  us  of  his  subject  is  accordint^ly  b(/lh 
eminently  comwehensive  in  its  scope,  and  rich  and  \  aried 
in  its  details.  The  work  is  indeed  too  discursive  and  too 
much  encumbered  by  minute  leaniing  to  have  an/thin|f 
of  the  character  of  a  daasieal  oomposition ;  but  it  is  a  re- 
pository of  information  respecting  our  early  national  lite- 
rature altogether  unapproached  in  extent  and  abundance 
by  any  other  single  work  of  the  same  kind  in  the  lan- 
guage. Warton's  Just  taste  and  true  poetic  feeling  give 
at  the  same  thne  a  aonabine  to  his  pages  which  raises  the 
book  fitf  above  a  BMie  ooffl|M]ati<Mi.  It  lenaiaa  however 
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imfi'lished:  of  the  foudli  volitmc  only  about  ten  sheets; 
were  found  lo  he  printed  at  liis  death,  bringing  down  the 
history'  \cry  little  beyond  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Eluabetb.  There  have  been  two  leeeut  editions  of  it 
in  8ro^  trflh  tlie  addition  of  much  new  matter  in  the 
form  of  annotation,  but  without  any  continuation  of  the 
narrative :  one  in  four  volumea,  by  the  late  learned  and 
accomplished  Mr.  Richard  Price,  London,  1H24;  the  other 
in  three  volumes,  forming  a  reprint  of  Mr.  Price's  edition, 
with  additional  notes,  which  was  broof^t  Ottt  under  the 
ewe  of  Mr.  Richard  Taylor,  in  1840. 

Walton  made  a  collection  of  those  of  hb  poems  wMeh 
he  thought  worthy  of  preservation,  and  published  it  in 
1777 ;  and  other  editions  followed  in  1778.  177'J.  and 
1789.  He  was  made  poet-lau.eute  on  the  death  <l^^^  il- 
liam  Whitehead  ;  and  the  same  year  he  whs  elected  Cam- 
den Professor  of  History  at  Oxford,  on  the  resignation  of 
Dr.  William  Scott  (the  late  Lord  Stowel).  In  1785  also 
he  published  an  edition  of  Milton's  JuTentle  or  Minor 
Poemit,  copiously  illustrated  with  learned  and  curious 
notes,  of  which  a  re-impression,  prepared  before  his  death, 
appeared  in  1791-  He  died  suddinily,  on  the  'ilst  of  May 
\tM.  a  Life  of  Warton  was  prefixed  to  a  new  edition  of 
his  Poems,  by  Mr.  Mant,  in  1802. 

Thomas  Waiton,  having  produced  no  poetical  perfonn- 
anoe  of  any  connderable  length,  eaa  onrf  be  reevoned  as 
one  of  our  minor  poets;  but  among  these  he  occupies  a 
high  place — not  in  the  first  rank,  with  Collins  and  Gray, 
hut  perhaps  in  that  next  to  tliem.  His  poetry,  without 
including  his  Pindaric  odes,  which,  although  they  are  also 
superior  to  many,  may  be  dispensed  with  in  the  estimate 
of  Ilia  claims,  embraces  three  very  distinct  departments — 
the  descriptive,  the  romantic,  and  the  homorous ;  and  in 
each  of  these  kinds  of  writing  he  has  shown  much  more 
than  mere  taste  and  imitative  power.  He  had  at  least 
both  the  ear  and  eye,  if  not  much  of  the  'fine  frenzy,"  of  a 

Coet,  and  wrote  always  from  genuine,  although  not  per- 
aps  the  Ino^t  passionate,  impulses.  There  are  not  many 
things  of  the  kind  in  the  language,  except  in  Prior  and 
Swift,  better  than  his  '  Progress  of  Discontent;'  his  lines 
*  To  the  First  of  April,'  v.'ithout  the  same  richness  of  glow, 
have  much  of  the  picturesqueness,  as  well  as  true  natural 
feeling,  of  Milton's  *  L" Allegro'  and  '  II  Pensero^o  imhI  lus 
tale,  or  ode,  as  he  calls  it,  entitled  'The  Crusade,'  is  per- 
haps superior  to  any  preceding  attempt  to  re-ftwakOD  Hw 
echoes  of  our  antient  romantic  minstrelsy. 
WARWICK.  [Warwickshirb.] 
WARWICaC,  GUY,  EARL  OF.  Several  of  our  medi- 
aeval chroniclen  speak  of  this  famous  personage  as  having 
without  doubt  actually  existed  ;  Henry  Knisxliton,  for 
instance,  who  wrote  about  tlie  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, gives  a  full  abstract  of  his  story  in  his  *  Chronica  de 
Eventibus  Angliae'  (printed  in  Twysden's  *  Scriptores 
Decem,'  pp.  231 1-2743).  And  even  in  modem  times  several 
writers  nave  been  inchned  to  hold  that  his  exploits  had 
probably  a  basis  of  reality.  Dugdale  does  not  admit  him 
into  his  Hiiro n a^e  ;  but  in  his  '  Warn ic  lishirc,"  although  he 
ackniAs  inli;cs  tliat  the  monks  hiive  sounded  out  his  praises 
too  hypcibohcally,  he  considers  his  story  to  be  not  wholly 
legendary  or  apocryplia],  and  even  takes  pains  to  fix  the 
date  of  one  of  his  achievements^ — his  combat  with  the 
Danish  champion,  *  Colbrand,  the  giant,  that  same  mighty 
man,'  as  he  is  called  in  *  King  John '  by  Shakspere,  who 
has  also  another  allusion  to  the  same  matter  in  his 'Henry 
VIII.'  (act  v.,  sc.  3),— to  the  year  926,  when  Guy,  as  he 
conceives,  was  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  Much 
more  recently,  Mr.  George  Ellis  (in  his  '  Specimens  of 
Earl^  English  Metrical  Romances')  has  suggested  that 
possibly  Effilt  an  Icelandic  warrior,  who  contributed  very 
materially  to  the  important  victory  gained  by  the  Saxon  , 
kinp  Atnelstan  over  the  Danes  ami  their  allies  at  Brunan- 
hnrgh,  'becoming  the  heto  of  one  of  the  many  odes  com- 

fwaed  on  the  occasion  ol  that  much  celebrated  battle,  may 
lave  been  transformed,  by  some  Norman  monk,  into  the 

£ious  and  amorous  Guy  of  Warwick.'  '  This,'  observes 
[r.  I'rice,  the  late  editw  of  Warton'b '  History  of  English 
Poetrv'  (ii.  2),  •  at  best  is  but  eonjeeture,  nor  can  it  be 
considered  a  very  h.appy  000.  ....  The  initial  letters  in 
Guy,  Gnyon.  and  Guido  are  tbe  representatives  of  theTeu- 
tonii'  w,  and  cicnrly  point  to  some  oognommi  begtmiing 

witli  the  Saxon  IP'ig  (bellum\' 

(luy,  in  fact,  must  be  considered  as  apeiwnage  belonging 
not  to  history,  but  to  iable  and  romaaee.  Camden  was 


crhaps  one  of  the  first  inquirers  anioiic:  ns,  if  net  the  very 
r8t,who  ventured  to  intimate  so  much,  when  in  givine  an 
account  of  the  earls  of  Wanvick  in  his  '  Britannia'  W'ar- 
wickshire)  he  wrote  (as  Bishop  Gibson  has  translated  the 
passage), '  To  pass  by  Guar,  and  Moirhidiis,  and  Guy,  the 
echo  of  England  [the  Latin  is,  Angliae  tjmpanura,  meaning 
rather  the  drum  of  England,  that  is,  the  most  re.««undfaur 
of  Knglish  names],  with  many  more  of  that  stamp,  which 
the  fmitful  wits  of  those  times  brought  forth  at  one  birth.* 
Ritson,  in  his  '  Dissertation  on  Romance  and  Minstrelsy,' 
piefixed  to  btt '  Antient  English  Metrical  Romances,'  pp. 
91.  &e.,  has  taken  some  unneocssary  pains  to  ertabllBli  ue 
non-historical  character  of  Guy. 

Even  as  a  hero  of  romance  Guy  can  scarcely  be  traced 
with  certainty  to  a  more  remote  date  than  the  earlier  part  of 
the  fourteentn  century.  '  Guy  of  Warwick."  Hilson  oliscrves, 
'  is  mentioned  by  no  English  historian  before  Robert  of 
Brunne,  or  Peter  de  Laogetoft,  about  1340.'  Amonjg  the 
romances  of  price  *  emmerated  by  Chaneer  in  his  *  Rime  of 
Sir  Thopaa,' in  the  '  Canterbury  Tales,' are  mentioned  those 
of '  Bevis  and  Sir  Guy  *  'line  13,827).  Bishop  Perc)'.  in  his 
'  Essay  on  the  Antient  Metrical  Romances,'  in  the  thini 
volume  of  his '  Keliciues  of  Antient  English  Poetry."  re- 
marks (p.  33)  that  '  the  Romance  of  Sir  Guy  was  written 
before  that  of  Bevis,  being  quoted  in  it.'  In  ttiia  place 
Percy  gives  an  account  of  Tarioos  manuscripts  of  the  ro- 
mance of  Sir  Guy,  and  also  of  some  other  old  romances 
connected  with  tne  same  stor)-.  See  also  the  fourth 
appendix  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  edit iuii  u!  '  Sir  Tri^trem.' 
Percy  vol.  iii.,  pp.  100-117)  has  published  two  old  English 

Soeras, '  llic  Legend  of  Sir  Guy,'  and  '  Guv  and  Amarant' 
ome  extracts  from  the  romance  of  Sir  Guy  are  given  by 
Warton,  *  HisL  of  Eng.  Pbct,*  U.  1-7  (edit  of  UM).  See 
also  vol.  i.,  pp.  rxxix.,  ccxliv.,  91-93,  140, 147, 149;  iL 
44 ;  iii.  2,  425.  An  account  of  the  romance  of  Guy  of 
Warwick,  with  copious  extracts,  is  given  in  Ellis's  '  Me- 
trical Romances,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  3-5)4.  For  a  compendious 
summary  of  the  hero's  exploits,  the  reader  may  turn  to  the 
*  Legena '  printed  by  Percy,  or  to  the  I2th  and  13th  songs 
of  Drayton^s '  Polyolbion.'  The  modernised  prose  abridg- 
ment of  the  story  of  Sir  Guy  used  to  be  a  common  stall 
pamphlet.  The  original  metrical  work,  under  the  title  of 
'  The  B<)(ik  of  the  most  victorious  Prince.  Guy,  Earl  of 
Warwick,'  was,  according  to  Ritson,  printed  in  4to.  In' 
William  Copland  before  1567,  and  again  by  John  Cawood 
before  1571 :  of  the  earlier  impression  there  is  an  im- 
perfect copy  in Garrick's  collection  at  the  British  Museoin, 
and  there  was  a  perfect  one  in  the  Roxburgh  Libraty. 
There  is  also  a  French  romance  of  Sir  Guy,  which  was 
printed  in  1525;  but  whether  earlier  or  later  than  the 
knglish  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  although  Mr.  Ellis  has 
said  that  the  work  which  he  has  abridged  *  was  written,  in 
French  at  least,  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century,  nod 
translated  in  the  beginning  of  the  Iborteenth  ;  so  that  Mr. 
Warton  is  evidentfy  mistaken  in  supposing  that  it  wat 
partly  co^ed  from  the  'Gesta  Romanorum'  (cap.  172), 
which,  by  bia  own  admisaioiii^  was  composed  at  a  nmch 
later  date.* 

WARWICK,  EARIiS  OF.  The  first  historical  carl  nt 
Warwick  was  Henry  de  Newbungh,  a  younger  son  oi 
Roger  de  Bellomont,  earl  of  Mellent  in  Normandy  :  he 
was  so  created  by  the  Con<iueror,  and  died  in  1123.  In 
this  family  the  honour  remained  till  Tlwmas  de  Newburgh, 
dying  in  1242,  withuat  issue,  left  Margery',  his  half-sister, 
his  heir:  and,  s1k>  niarrjing  first  John  ^Iare8chall,  of  the 
family  of  the  carls  of  Pembroke,  and,  after  his  death,  Jo'*n 
de  Plessets,  each  of  these  her  husbands  took  successively 
the  title  of  earl  of  Warwick.  She  had  however  no  iam« 
by  either;  and  her  second  huabaad  having  died  in  1263^ 
and  she  herself  soon  afterwards,  the  earldom  was  inherited 
by  Williiim  Mauduit,  or  Malduit  (in  Latin.  Male-<!octiis), 
who  was  her  first  cousin,  being  son  of  her  aunt  Alice  ^  half- 
sister  of  her  father;  and  of  William  Mauduit.  baron  of 
Hanslap.  On  his  death,  without  issue,  in  ]2b7,  be  was 
succeeoiKl  in  the  earldom  by  William  de  Beauchamp, 
baron  of  jSlmlev,  who  was  his  nephew,  being  the  son  of  his 
sister  Isabel  de  ManduH  and  her  hnsbaod  William  de 
Beauchamp.  The  Bcauchamps  continued  earls  of  W'ar- 
wick  till  the  death,  without  issue,  of  Anne,  countess  of 
Warwick,  in  1449,  upon  which  Hu  hard  Ncvil.  eldest  son  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Salisbivy,  having  married  Anne  de  Beau- 
champ, aunt  of  the  late  eountess,  was  created  earl  of  War- 
wick tbe  Mune  year:  hemoceededtotbceaildoiiiof  Sail*- 
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bury  in  1469.  and  was  killed  atthcbatl!r  orR:trp.e',  in  1471  ; 
when,  an  act  of  attainder  havint:  tnkeii  phvv  t-,  his  honours 
'■■  cie  roifciteil,  ariij  Georpc  Planla^mct,  ihike  of  Cla.encc, 
hii  tht  r  of  kin<  Edward  IV..  having  mametl  Isabel  Nevil, 
nl■^  e'.de^t  (laughter,  wascieatcd  earl  of  WarAvick  and  Salis- 
bury in  1472.  Clarence  was  put  to  death  and  attainted  in 
1478 ;  but  his  son  Edward  Plantajrenet  bore  the  title  of  earl 
of  \Var^vick  till  he  also  met  with  a  similar  fate  in  1499. 
From  this  time  there  was  no  earl  of  Warwick  till  the 
honour  was  conferred  by  Edward  VI..  in  1547,  upon  John 
Dudley,  Viscount  L  isle,  who  wiis  maternally  descended 
from  Margaret  Beauchauip,  daughter  of  lUcliard  de 
nt:auchaaip,  twelfth  earl.  Dudley  (afterwards  created 
duke  of  Northumberland)  waa  attainted  ar>d  beheaded 
io  I5S3;  but  his  second  son,  Ambrose  Dudley,  afler 
being  restored  in  blood,  was  created  earl  of  War- 
wick by  Qutcii  ElizahL-th  in  1562,  and  retained  the  ti\lc 
till  his  death,  without  issue,  in  1389.  After  this  the  earl- 
dom remained  extinct  till  1G18,  when  it  was  revived  and 
cunfened  by  James  I.  upon  Robert  Rich,  third  Baion 
Rich  of  Leeze;  and  it  was  retained  (from  1673  in  conjunc- 
ticni  with  the  CMrldom  of  Holland)  by  this  lamilv  till  the 
detfh  of  Edwird  Rich,  earl  of  Warwick  and  Holland, 
without  male  issue,  in  1759.  Upon  this  event  the  earldom 
<»f  Warwick  was  conferred  upon  ?Vancis  Greville,  tirst  Earl 
I'lonke.  whoso  ancestor,  Sir  Fulke  Greville.  early  in  the 
bixleenth  century,  married  Elizabeth  Willoughby,  grand- 
daughter and  heiress  of  lx)rd  Willoughby  de  Broke  and  his 
wife  Elisabeth  Beaucbamiv  who  wm  deacendod  from 
Walter  de  Be*iichamp,  banm  of  Aleeiter  and  Towyck, 
third  son  of  Isabel  de  Mauduit  and  William  dc  Boauchanip, 
and  brother  of  William  de  Beaiiehamp,  who  became  cai  l 
iif  Warwick  in  12(J7-  In  this  family  the  titles  of  Earl 
Brooke  and  earl  of  Warwick  still  remain,  the  latter,  con- 
traiy  to  what  is  usual,  being  the  one  commonly  used, 
although  the  formert  confened  in  1746^  m  bgr  aftw  yam 
of  eerher  date. 

WAR  WICK,  RICHARD  DE  BE AUCH A:\rP,  EARL 
OF,  K.G.,  was  the  son  of  Thomas,  eleventh  earl,  ami  of 
Maipare  t,  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Fcrreis  of  Groby.  and 
was  the  HvhX  of  his  family  who  greatly  distinguished'  him- 
self in  the  service  of  the  state.  He  succeeded  to  the  title 
upoo  the  death  of  his  lather  in  1401.  In  1417  he  was 
created  earl  of  Anmerle  for  life.  In  1425,  having  been 
sent  nvnr  to  France  with  n  reinforcement  of  GOOO  men.  he 
waj  lelt  by  the  duke  of  Bedford  to  act  as  recent  of  that 
kingdom  during  his  own  absence  in  England.  While 
holding  this  post  he  carried  on  the  war  with  great  success, 
making  himself  master  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years 
of  MOM  of  the  stfoneest  jplaoea  m  the  momee  of  Maine. 
On  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Bedflvd  to  France  in  February, 
1428,  Warwick  was  called  home  by  the  English  co;;tuil, 
and  appuiiitcd  iruvernor  to  the  king,  Henry  VI.,  now  in 
his  seventh  ycai.  hitherto  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  Dame  Alice  Hotilier.  He  contmued  to  perform  the 
dntiesofthis  honourulile  office,  which  iieems  to  have  been 
no  sineeure,  till  1437.  when,  on  the  recall  of  the  duke  of 
York  Aom  the  regency  of  France,  Warwick  was  sent  orer 
as  his  successor ;  but  this  his  second  administration  of  the 
affkirs  of  that  kingdom  was  not  distinguished  by  any  re- 
markable event,  or  by  any  at  lea'^t  m  which  he  was  pcr- 
^onally  engaged.  He  fell  sick  lieforc  lie  had  held  his 
appointment  quite  two  ycai>,  and  dud  a'  the  castle  of 
Rouen  on  the  30th  of  April,  1439.  In  October  following 
his  body  was  brought  over  to  England,  and  inteired  at 
WsrwicK.  This  earl  of  Wannck,  who  was  styled  the 
frood,  lell  by  his  second  wife,  Isabel,  daughter  c  f  Tliomas 
De'ijwnser,  earl  of  Gloucester,  a  son,  Henry,  and  a 
daughter,  Anne,  who  married  Richard,  eklest  son  of 
Richard  Neril,  eari  «f  Saiiabniyt  ercnted  cnri  of  Warwick 
HI  1449. 

WARWICK,  HENRY  DE  BEAUCHAMP.  EARL 
AND  DUKE  OF,  K.6.,  was  the  son  of  lUchard,  twelfth 
earl,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  title  in  1439.   It  is  said 

Miat  his  estate  was  kept  out  of  his  possession  by  the  king, 
Henry  VI.,  (or  two  years  after  his  father's  death;  but 
Henry  al^erwards,  by  way  of  making  up  for  this  injustice, 
on  the  2nd  of  April,  1444,  nominated  him  premier  earl  of 
England,  witli  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  gold  coronet,  and 
on  the  5th  of  the  same  month  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of 
dniw  nf  Warwick.  The  next  year  he  made  him  king  of  the 
idinds  of  Wight,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey,  crowning  hun  with 
bis  own  hand.   Beauchamp  however  did  not  live  long  to 


[  enjoy  these  extraordinary  honours;  he  died  on  the  11th  of 
June,  the  >ame  year,  when  his  dukedom  became  extinct, 
and  the  earldom  of  Warwick  fell  to  his  dauehter  Anne  oe 
Beauchamp,  his  only  child  by  his  wife  Cicely,  daughter  of 
Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Stdisburv,  the  sister  of  his  sister's 
husband.  Anne,  countess  of  Warwick,  died  at  six  years  of 
age,  in  1449. 

WARWICK,  RICHARD  NEVIL,  EARL  OF,  K.G., 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Salisburj-,  and 
wns  probably  born  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  or  soon  alter  1420.  His  mother  was  Alice, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Montacute,  earl  of  Salis 
bury  ;  and  it  wa»  in  conaequence  of  his  marriage  with  thu 
lady  that  Richard  Nevil,  himself  a  younger  son  ft[  Ralph, 
earl  of  Westmoreland,  was  created  earl  of  Salisbury  in 
His  son,  the  subject  of  the  present  notice,  in  his  father's 
lifetime  roamed  Anne,  daughter  of  Ricliard  de  Beauchamp, 
earl  of  Warwick,  who,  upon  the  death  of  her  niece  Anne, 
infant  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Warw  ick,  in  1449.  canio 
into  poasesaion  of  the  great  estates  of  the  Warwick  family. 
Upon  this,  the  Lord  Ilichard  Nevil,  as  he  was  then  styled, 
was  created  earl  of  Warwick,  the  dignity  to  descend  to  the 
heirs  of  his  wife,  *  with  all  pre-eminences  that  any  of  their 
ancestors  before  the  creation  of  Henry  duke  of  Warwick 
used.'  Hlstwo  uncles  William  and  Edward  Nevil,  younger 
brothers  of  his  father,  were  at  the  same  time  Barons  Eau- 
conbert;  and  Abergavenny,  having  acquired  these  dig- 
nities i)y  marriage;  and  another  of  his  uncles,  Gcoigo 
NeviL  was  Baron  Latimer,  an  honour  which  had  abo  OOOM 
into  me  fiunily  by  marriage  a  generation  or  two  before. 
But  1Iic>  highc>t  and  most  important  of  Ni  vil^  alliances 
\v;us  that  which  connected  him  with  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
w  hose  wife  was  ( V  cil\ .  d;iLi^liter  ol  WarsMck  s  grandfather, 
Ralph,  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  who,  as  representative 
of  Lionel,  earl  of  Clarence,  third  son  of  Edward  III.,  was 
the  undoubted  lincAl  heir  to  the  thnme*  now  occunied  by 
the  house  of  Lancaster,  descended  ftom  King  Ldward^ 
fourth  son.  John  of  Gaunt.  In  this  way  the  i  arl  of  War- 
wick and  King  Edward  IV.  ^sun  ol'  Richard,  duke  of  York^ 
were  first  cousins. 

It  is  impoiiant  to  keep  in  view  this  strong  natursd  or 
family  position  of  the  great  earl  of  Warwick  as  to  a  mar 
terial  extent  aeeoanting  for  the  vast  power  which  he  came 
to  exercise  in  the  state.  The  Nevih  were  at  this  time  per- 
hap  the  mo"t  extensively  connetfcd  fiimily  tliut  has  ever 
existed  among  the  nobility  of  England.  He^ulcs  the  Ncvils 
of  Raby,  from  whom  the  earls  of  Westmoreland  were 
sprung,  there  were  several  other  baronies  held  by  other 
branches  of  the  same  stock,  dating  also  from  the  iirst  rc:gn» 
after  the  Conquest.  The  Talbots,  earls  of  Shxewsbuiy, 
were  also  descended  flom  a  Thomas  Nevil,  brottter  of 
Hulph,  carl  of  Westmoreland,  and  from  him  had  inherited 
the  barony  of  Fumival,  which  he  had  accjuired  by  mar- 
riatre.  after  the  fashion  of  so  niau\  of  his  family. 

His  extended  connections  and  immense  possessions  were 
joined  in  Warwick  to  the  most  distinguished  personal 
qualities*  intrepidity,  decision,  and  all  the  military  viitues, 
eloquence  and  general  talent,  an  affability  and  nrankness 
of  bearing  that  captivated  equally  all  classes,  a  boundless 
hospitality  and  raagniticence  that  enthroned  him  in  the 
universal  hciirt  of  the  commons.  Wherever  he  resided, 
we  are  told,  he  kept  open  house.  It  is  affirmed  that  tlie 
number  of  people  daily  fed  at  his  various  mansions,  when 
he  was  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  was  not  less  than 
thirtj  thousand.  *  When  he  wme  to  London,'  says  Stow, 
in  his  Chronicle,  'he  held  such  an  house  that  six  oxen 
were  eaten  at  a  breakfast,  and  every  tavern  was  full  of  hia 
meat  ;  for  who  that  had  any  acquaintance  in  that  house 
he  should  have  had  as  much  sodden  and  roast  as  he 
might  carry  upon  a  long  dagger.' 

The  liiatory  of  this  mighty  peer  is  that  of  the  whole  of 
the  contest  between  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster 
from  the  first  armed  rising  against  Hennr  VL  to  the 
Dnal  establishment  of  Edward  TV.  on  the  throne,  by  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lancastrian  forces  in  the  fight  of  Barnef. 
Here  we  can  only  briefly  note  the  more  important  events 
that  marked  his  caieer. 

He  is  first  mentioned  as  accompanying  his  father,  the  carl 
of  Salisbury-,  upon  a  hostile  incursion  across  the  Scottish 
marchea,  which  Salisbury  conducted  in  1448  in  coi\junction 
with  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  The  Lord  Richard  Nevil, 
as  he  was  then  called,  greatly  di^lingui^hL■^l  liiniM-If  by 
his  bravery  on  this  expedition.   When  the  duke  ot  Voir 
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(oolc  up  ftrmj  in  1455,  he  was  joined  both  by  Warwick  and 
Siilisburj ;  and  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  fouj^ht  22nd  May, 
was  mainly  won  by  the  impetuous  valour  of  Warwiclc. 
Immediately  alter  this,  while  the  office  of  chancellor  was 
botowed  by  the  pwHllllcat  upon  Balisbuiy,  Warwick  was 
itwardad  with  the  gOTCnun«nt  of  Cftlau,  then  and  for  a 
]oa^  time  tlUr  the  meet  important  military  charge  in 
Clinstendom.  To  this  was  added  two  nr  thrrc  years  sub- 
sequently by  Henry,  who  perhaps  wished  lo  attach  to  him- 
self so  able  and  powerful  a  subject,  tlie  custody  of  the  sea, 
or  command  of  the  fleet,  for  five  years.  It  was  in  virtue 
of  the  latter  appointment  that,  on  the  29th  of  May.  1458. 
he  aet  out  from  Calais  with  Ave  large  and  eevcD  small 
▼eiNlt,  and,  attacking  a  fleet  of  twenty- eight  Nil  belong- 
il^lothe  free  town  of  T-fibeck,  caiitured  six  of  them  after  a 
contest  which  la-sted  six  hours.  When  the  Yorkists  made 
their  next  attempt  in  the  summer  of  1459,  Warwick  came 
over  from  Calais  with  a  large  body  of  veterans,  with  which 
ho  joined  hb  lilfller  at  Ludlow,  a  day  or  two  after  Salis- 
buiy's  vidoiy  over  Lord  Audi w  at  filoreheath  in  Stafford> 
■hire,  29rd  September.  On  the  mseomflture  of  the  Yorfcitft 
at  Ltidiford,  a  few  weeks  after,  through  the  treachejy  of 
Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  deserted  to  the  royal  army,  War- 
wick returned  to  Calais:  he  was  superseded  in  that  ttoveri)- 
ment  by  the  duke  of  Somerset,  and  in  his  command  of  the 
fleet  by  the  duke  of  Exeter;  out  when  Somerset  attempted 
to  enter  the  bariMMir  of  Calaia  he  wa>  fired  upon  from  the 
batteries  and  comnelled  to  retire.  In  the  bepiiniui^f  of  June 
following  Warwick  again  landed  in  Kent  with  a  force  of 
fifteen  hundred  men  ;  before  he  reached  London,  accord- 
ing to  some  accounts,  nearly  forty  thousand  of  his  country- 
men had  flocked  to  his  banner ;  the  capital,  from  which 
King  Henry  had  fled,  received  him  with  all  welcome  ;  the 
battle  of  Northamptcm  followed,  on  the  lOlh  of  July,  at 
which  Heniy  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  TorkiatL  The  next 
remarkable  events  in  this  fluctuating  struggle  were  the 
battle  of  Wakefield,  in  York>jliire,  fought  on  the  30th  of 
Decembi  r,  where  the  duke  York  was  defeated  by  Queen 
Margaret,  and  lost  his  life,  «nd  where  the  earl  of  Salis- 
bunr  was  also  taken,  and  beheaded  next  day  at  Pontcfract ; 
ana  the  queen%  leeond  trietoiy  over  the  Yorkists,  com- 
manded in  this  instance  ht  Warwick,  at  Bernard's  Heath 
near  St.  Albans,  on  the  I7th  of  February,  1461,  which 
restored  Henry  to  liberty.  But  the  junction,  immediately 
after  this,  of  the  forces  of  Warwick  and  the  young  Edwarcl, 
carl  of  March,  now  duke  of  York,  compelled  the  royal 
army  to  retire  to  the  north ;  Edward,  accompanied  by 
Wanriek, entered  London  in  triumph;  on  the 4th  of  March 
he  was  prochdmed  king,  b)  the  title  of  Edward  IV. ;  and 
on  the  29th  the  defeat  of  the  Lancastrian  army  at  Towton 
in  Yorkshire  secured  the  throne  to  King  Edward.  On  this 
occa>-ion  the  main  body  of  the  Yorkist  army  was  com- 
manded by  the  earl  of  Warwick ;  who  also,  during  the 
next  two  or  three  ^ears,  while  the  contest  still  lingered, 
performed  vaiioiie  important  military  services  to  his  new 
prince.  In  the  winter  of  1462-3  he  reduced  the  three 
strong  fortresses  of  Bamborouc;!),  Alnwick,  and  Dun.stan- 
burgn;  and  it  was  to  him  also  that  the  castle  of  Bam- 
borough  capituUted  a  second  time,  in  May,  1464,  after  it 
liad  been  made  over  to  the  Lancastrians  by  the  defection 
of  the  governor,  Sir  Ralph  Grey.  Finally,  it  was  Warwick 
bv  whom  the  unfoitanate  Henry  was  conducted  to  the 
Tower,  in  June,  1465,  after  his  capture  at  Waddington 
Hall  in  Yorkshire,  about  fourteen  months  after  the  final 
defeat  of  the  Lancastrians  at  Uexham  by  Warwick's 
brother,  I/)rd  Montague. 

The  Nevils  were  now  in  a  manner  the  rulers  of  king  and 
kingdom.  Warwick  himself;  besides  his  government  of 
Calais,  held  the  office  of  chamberlain  and  the  wardenship 
of  the  West  Marches;  his  next  brother,  Lord  Montague, 
was  warden  of  Ihe  East  Marches,  and  had  obtained  the  ex- 
tensive estates  of  the  Percies,  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  North- 
umberland ;  his  youngest  brother,  George,  was  lord  high 
chancellor  and  archbishop  of  York.  But  eircumataneca 
soon  arose  to  alienate  Edward  from  partisMM  to  wlma 
he  was  too  deeply  indebted  for  the  two  parties  to  continue 
Mends  in  their  relative  positions.  The  king  s  marriage,  which 
took  place  in  14G4 ;  the  jealousy  of  the  queens  relations,  the 
ydvilles  ;  the  marriage  of  the  king's  sister,  the  Princess 
Margaret,  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  brought  about  in 
1468,  In  opposition  to  the  advice  of  Warwick:  the  seduo- 
bons  of  the  French  king  Louis  XL;  the  aits  of  Lancastrian 
;  and,  aacoiding  to  one  iccomit,  an  attempt  imtda 


by  Edward,  in  the  earl's  own  house,  to  violate  the  chastity o( 
his  niece  or  daughter — are  supposed  to  have  been  the  prin. 
cipal  causes  that  contributed  to  sever  the  kirg  from  the 
Nevils;  but  the  story  is  too  complicated,  and,  in  many 
parts,  obscure,  to  admit  of  being  orti^ed,  or  investigated 
to  any  purpoee,  in  ao  lamd  a  summary    this.  We  m^ 
merelv  remark  that  Dr.  lingard  appears  to  tia\e  shom 
that  tnc  common  account  which  makes  Warwick  to  have 
been  in  Kranrc  netrotiating  on  Ihc  part  of  the  king  a  mar- 
riage with  Ho:ia  of  Savoy,  si.^ter  to  the  French  queen,  nt  the 
time  when  Edward  clandestinely  married  Elizabeth  Wyd- 
ville,  cannot  be  true.  (See his  'Hist,  of  Eng.,'  v.  190,  note, 
edition  of  1837.)  The  flnt  open  intimation  of  tlie  loss  by  the 
Nevils  of  the  royal  fkvoor  was  given  in  June,  1467,  by  th« 
king  commanding  the  archbiihop  of  York  to  deliver  up  the 
great  seal.    Alter  tSus  there  \va.s  a  lornial  reconciliation, 
and  the  next  year  Warwick,  who  had  retired,  with  a  clouded 
countenance,  to  his  castle  of  Middleham  in  Yorkshire,  ap- 
peared again  at  court.   But  the  hollow  compect  din  not 
Mat  long.  In  July,  1468,  Edward's  next  brother,  George, 
duke  or  Clarence,  gave  great  offence  to  his  majesty  by 
marrying  Isabella,  the  eldest  of  the  two  daughters  of  the 
earl  of  W'arwick.    Immediately  after  this  there  broke  out 
in  Yorkshire  an  insurrection  of  the  peasantry,  which,  be- 
ing joined  by  two  near  connections  of  Warwick's,  the  sons 
of  the  lordi  Lebmer  and  Rtxhugh,  speedily  became  con- 
verted into  an  avowed  attaupk  to  drive  the  W/dviilca  bam 
the  management  of  affkirs.  The  royalists  were  rooted  with 
great  slautthter  at  Edgecote,  on  the  2G1h  of  .luly  ;  and  i 
few  days  afier.  Edward  wa-s  taken  prisoner  by  Warwick  and 
Clarence  at  Olney.    llie  king  was  detained  in  confinemenl 
at  Middleham,  under  the  care  of  the  archbishop  of  York; 
for  two  or  three  montlu,  during  which  Warwick  twice  de- 
feated bodies  of  the  Lancartriauwholudriseninthe  north, 
countinj^  ii{)on  his  support  of  the  canse  of  king  Henry. 
While  Edward  was  in  his  hands,  also,  the  earl  obtained  from 
him  a  grant  of  the  office  of  justiciary  of  South  W  ale*,  and 
of  all  the  other  dignities  held  by  the  late  t-nrl  of  Pembroke, 
who  had  been  beheaded  after  the  battle  of  EcUcecote.  Coo^ 
tradictory  accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  m  which  the 
king  recovered  his  liberty ;  but  he  wia  at  Iaif«  again  be> 
fore  the  end  of  the  year,  and  apparently  with  tlte  oonseal 
of  Warwick.    A  new  rupture,  followed  by  another  seem- 
ing reconciliation,  took  place  in  February,  1470.  But  in  all 
these  movements  both  parties  were  probably  only  attempt- 
ing to  gain  time  and  opportunity  to  destroy  one  another. 
In  the  beginning  of  ICarcn  an  insorrection  broke  out  in  Lia> 
colnshire,  which  coon  veiy  clearly  appeared  to  have  t>eea 
instigated  by  Warwick  and  Clarence  ;  but  before  they  could 
join  the  irisuicenls,  who  were  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Welb, 
the  son  of  Lord  Wells,  the  latter  were  defeated  by  the  kingi 
troops,  on  the  12th  of  March,  at  Erpingham  in  Rutland- 
shire.    Upon  this  Warwick  and  Clarence  fled  first  to  th« 
north ;  whence,  pumied  by  the  king,  they  returned  to  Ex- 
eter, aind  embarked  for  Calais;  but  nere,  to  their  aatonisb- 
ment,  the  guns  of  the  batteries  were  turned  upon  them  bv 
the  deputy,  a  Gascon  named  Vauclerc,  to  whom  Warwick 
had  entrusted  the  keeping  of  the  place.  On  this  they  made 
for  Harfleur,  and  were  there  received  with  distinguished 
honours  by  the  admiral  of  France.  Shortly  after  this,  oa 
the  l&th  of  JuJt,  Warwick  met  Henry's  queen,  M&rgaret, 
at  Aroboise,  and  there  the  two  solemnly  screed  to  forget 
the  past,  and  to  unite  their  inter«its  and  efforts  for  the  fu- 
ture, sealing  their  compact  by  the  marnage  of  Margare:  s 
son,  prince  Edward,  to  Warwick's  second  daughter,  Anne. 
A  force  wa.s  now  raised  for  the  invasion  of  England  ;  War- 
wick landed  at  its  head,  at  Plymouth,  on  the  i3tb  of  Sep- 
tember, and  immediately  proclaimed  Henry  VI. ;  Edwwd. 
who  was  in  Yorkshire,  fled  to  the  town  of  Ljrnn,  and  then 
taking  ship,  on  the  third  of  October,  made  hb  escape  to 
Alkmaar  in  Holland.    Oti  the  Gth  Warwick  and  Clarence 
entered  London  in  tnumph,  and  taking  Henrv  from  the 
Tower,  conducted  him  with  the  crown  on  his  head  to  the 
c^edral  of  8L  Paul's.   Warwick  was  now  formally  re- 
atofcd  by  parliament  to  his  oilces  of  chamberlain  of  Kng- 
land  and  captain  of  Calais,  with  the  addition  of  that  of 
lor<l  high  admiral ;  his  brother,  the  archbishop  of  York, 
was  again  made  chancellor;  lii-t  oilier  (  lotlier,  now  niHr- 
quis  of  Montague,  for  which  title  he  had  a  lew  months  Ix- 
fore  been  forced  to  exchange  that  of  earl  of  Northumber- 
land with  the  estate*  of  the  Percies,  was  resloted  to  the 
wardenship  of  the  Bnt  Af  arches.  But  all  this  lasted  only  a 
lew  montlM.  On  the  14tb  of  March,       Sdwaid,  aecietiy 
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ajisisffd  by  hi»brolher-in-law  the  duke  of  Burfjfundy.  landed 
at  Kavcnspur  in  Yorkshire.  First  C!aren<  t;  waa  won  over, 
and  then  the  archbinhop  of  York.  On  ths  14th  of  April  the 
two  armies  met  at  Bamet ;  and  thcMtht  Ltacastriani  were 
defeated  ;  and  Warwick,  tht;ir  commander,  and  hi« brother 
Montague,  slain.  Their  bodies  were  afterwards  exposed 
for  three  days  in  St.  Pad's,  and  Um  intemd  ia  thf  abbey 
of  Bisham  in  Berkshire. 

By  his  wife,  Anne  de  Beaucham]),  who  survived  him 
nuuiy  years,  and  was  afl«r  hit  death  reduced  to  great  po- 
TWty,  till  slie  WIS  restored 'to  her  estates  by  aet  of  parlia- 
nent  after  the  accewion  of  Hour}'  VII.,  the  carl  of  War- 
wick left  only  the  two  dauehtors  already  mentioned.  The 
eldest,  Isabella,  who  died  in  1477,  had  by  her  husba.id.  (he 
duke  of  Clarence,  who  waa  put  to  death  in  147H,  a  &on 
£dward»  who  wm styled  earl  of  Warwick,  and  wa.s  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill  in  1499;  and  a  daughter  Margaret,  who 
was  ereated  eornitees  of  Salubury  m  1513,  and  wta  also 
execnied  on  Tower  Hi!l,  at  the  a>?e  of  seventy,  in  1541. 
By  tier  hunband,  Sir  ReKinald  Pole,  knight,  she  was  the 
mother  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Pole,  and  of  other  three 
sons  and  a  daughter.  Warwick's  second  daughter,  Anne, 
whose  first  husband.  Edward,  prince  of  Walei,  Wta  mur- 
dered in  1471*  after  the  bottle  of  Tewkesbuiy,  m»  laanied 
the  next  year  to  the  duke  of  Oloucester,  afterwaidaRidwrd 
III.,  and  died  in  1485.  By  Richard  she  had  one  aOBt  Ed- 
ward, who  was  born  in  1473,  and  died  in  1484. 

WARWICK,  .lOH.N  DUDLEY.  EARL  OF,  and  DUKE 
OF  NUKTUUMBERLAND.  K.G.,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Ednnnd  DwUey,  Ek|.,  a  gtmndson  of  the  Lord  Dudley,  and 
ihiiMMe  or  iolhimNia  as  the  instrument,  along  with  Bmpion, 
of  the  extortions  of  Henry  VII.,  for  his  share  in  which  he 
wa*  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  18th  Auciiif,  1510.  His 
mother  was  Elizabeth  Grey,  daughter  of  Edward  Vtseount 
Lisle  (his  father's  second  wife);  and  he  was  bom  in  the 
year  1502.  The  attainder  of  Edmund  Dudley  was  reversed 
the  year  after  his  ezeootion ;  and  hia  widow  navhig  in  1623 
married  Arthur  Plantagcnet,  a  natural  son  of  Edward  IV., 
her  son  was  brought  to  court,  where  he  attached  himself  to 
the  suite  of  the  reigning  favourite,  Charles  Hrandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk.  This  same  year  he  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  for  the  gallantry  he  had  shown  while  attend- 
ing the  duke  on  his  expedition  to  France.  After  this  he 
SQceeeeively  enjoyed  the  patronaip  of  Woleey  and  Crom- 
well, the  former  of  whom  pave  him,  in  ISA'S,  the  office  of 
master  of  the  armoury  of  the  Tower,  and  by  the  interest 
of  the  latter  of  whoiii.  '.\hen  Anne  of  Cli '.(  >  '.vas  broui^hl 
over,  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  honse  to  the  new 
ijueen.  The  fall  of  Cromwell,  in  1540i  did  not  deprive  Sir 
lohn  Dudley  of  the  Idns't  Ikvotir ;  ai  may  sufficiently  ^p- 
1  ear  by  his  being  raised  in  1542  to  the  peerage  by  the 
title  ot  Viscount  L'Isle  Cwhich  bad  been  enjoyed  by  his 
raolhcrs  second  husband,  recently  deceased),  and  by  his  I 
beiiii;  soon  after  elect('<l  a  K'liiijht  of  the  Garter.  In  liS43 
he  was  made  lord  high  admiral  for  life.  The  same  year, 
having  been  prinetpally  instrumentid  in  the  capture  of 
Boulogne,  he  wae  appointed  to  the  favemment  of  that 
place  as  the  king^  lieutenant ;  and  in  1046  he  reeriYed  a 
patent  constituting  him  commander  of  all  the  kin?'"?  forces 
at  sea  for  the  war  against  France.  Finally,  the  Viscount 
L'Isie  was  one  of  the  sixteen  persons  notiiinalL-d  by  Henry 
in  his  will  as  his  executors  for  carrying  on  the  government 
during  the  minority  of  his  successor. 

For  some  time  Dudley  went,  to  all  appearance  cordially 
enough,  alonp  with  the  majority  of  the  council  of  govern- 
ment, or  rather  with  the  whole  of  that  body  after  South- 
amnton  was  turned  out,  in  supporting  the  authority  of  the 
earl  of  Hertford,  now  become  duke  of  Somerset  and  Pro- 
tector of  the  Realm.   It  had  been  originally  intended  to 
make  him  earl  of  Coventry ;  but  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1547,  he  was  created  earl  of  Warwick,  his  pretension  to 
which  anticnt  dignity  consisted  in  his  mother  having  been 
the  daughter  of  John  Talbot,  the  first  Viscount  L'Isle, 
whose  mother  was  Marsraret  BeauchpTip,  a  daughter,  by 
his  fiist  wife,  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwick,  who 
died  in  1439.  Before  the  end  of  the  year  also  he  exchanged 
■US  pott  of  high  admiral  (which  wea  wanted  for  Someraet^ 
wotner  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  made  at  the  same  time  Baron 
Bevinour  of  Sudley)  for  that  of  lord  great  chamberlain 
(wnich  Som*  r>t  l  had  himseirbeld,and  now  gave  up  lorthoso 
of  lord  high  treasurer  and  earl  marshal,  forfeited  by  the 
decent  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk). 

Waiwiekhad  greatlj  distinguisbedhimaelf  in  the  expe- 


dition to  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1547,  f^nd  in  the 
battle  of  Pinkey,  gained  over  the  Scots  tm  tlie  lOlb  of  Sep* 
tember :  and  when  it  was  found  necewaiy  to  send  an 
armed  force  against  the  Norfolk  rebels  in  (be  aommer  of 

1549,  'that  noble  chieftain  and  valiant  earl,* ae  HoUmlied 

calls  him,  was  thought  the  ii'test  person  to  be  entnisled 
Willi  the  ennimand;  'for  such,' continues  tlie  clironicler, 
'  was  the  (  niiiion  then  conceived  of  that  honourable  earl, 
for  the  high  manhood,  valiant  prowess,  and  great  expe- 
rienee  in  all  warlike  enterprieet,  sufficiently  tried  and 
known  to  rest  in  him,  that  ather  they  might  be  vanquished 
and  overcome  by  him,  or  by  none  other.'  They  were  in 
fact  attacked,  and  their  whole  force  dispersed,  by  the  earl 
at  Dussingdale  on  the  lOlh  of  August.  Soon  alter  llu.s  we 
find  Warwick  openly  disputing  the  supremacy  with  the 
Protector.  According  to  Burnet,  his  instigator  was  the 
ex-chaneeUor  Southampton,  who,  although  no  longer  taking 
any  share  in  the  government,  was  at  thn  time  leeretly  ex 
ertinif  all  his  inclusfry  to  make  a  party  against  Somerset. 
'  The  earl  of  Warwick,'  observes  the  historian,  '  wus  the 
fittest  man  to  work  on ;  him  therefore  he  gained  over  to 
his  side,  and,  having  formed  a  confidence  in  him,  he 
showed  him  that  Ae  had  really  got  all  those  victories  for 
which  the  Proteotor  triumphed ;  he  had  won  the  field  of 
Ptnkev,  near  Moiaelburgh,  and  had  subdued  the  rebels  in 
Norfolk  ;  and,  as  he  had  before  defeated  the  Fiench,  so,  if 
he  were  sent  over  thither,  new  triumphs  would  follow  him; 
but  it  wai  below  him  to  be  second  to  an)  :  so  he  engaged 
him  to  quarrel  in  eveiything  with  the  Protector,  all  whoee 
wary  motkwa  wtit  aeeiibcato  bar  or  dnlnese.' 

The  cooiee  and  imie  of  the  oonteit  between  the  two 
rivals  are  related  under  the  head  of  Edward  VI.  Somer- 
set was  deposed  from  bis  office  Of  Protector  and  sent  to 
the  Tower  in  October  of  this  year;  then  there  was  an  appa- 
rent reconcilement  between  the  old  and  the  new  dictator, 
during  which,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  IfidO,  Warwick's 
eldest  son.  Lord  L'Isle,  was  married  to  Someriet^  daugh- 
ter, the  Lady  Anne  8e3rmour.  Warwick  was  created  duke 
of  Northumberland  on  the  llth  of  October,  1551  ;  and 
Somerset  was  brought  to  the  block  on  the  22nd  of  .lanuary, 
1552.  In  the  beginning  of  May  following  the  duke  o( 
Northumberland's  fourth  son,  the  I-ord  (hiildford  Dudley, 
was  married  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  of  Frances, 
docheas  of  Suflblk,  and  great-granddaughter  of  Henry  VII., 
through  his  daughter  the  Princess  Mary,  who  had  been  mar- 
ried first  to  Ix)ui»  XII.  of  France,  and  then  to  Charles  Bran- 
don, ibiko  of  Suf!blk.  Edward  died  on  the  Gib  of  .July,  leav 
ing  the  succession  hy  will  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  (orliudley). 
The  event  was  kept  concealed  for  a  few  days ;  but  at  last,  on 
the  eveainc  of  the  10th,  Lady  Jane  was  praolaimed  queen. 
On  the  I4ni,  Northtimbetland  left  London  at  the  head  of 
a  force  of  GtKX)  foot  and  2000  horse,  to  meet  the  adherents 
of  Mary  :  be  advanced  as  (ar  as  St.  Edmunrt's-bury,  and  then 
returned  to  Cambridge,  where,  losing  all  hope,  be  ])ro- 
claimed  Queen  Mar)'  on  the  20th.  But  the  same  day  he 
was  arrested  by  the  earl  of  Anindel ;  on  the  25th  he  waa 
committed  to  the  Tower;  on  the  18th  of  August  he  war 
amugned  of  high  treason,  along  with  his  eldest  son,  before 
the  lord  high  steward,  in  Westminster  Hall:  both  were 
found  guilty,  but  only  the  father  was  executed  ;  he  suffered 
on  Tower  Hill  on  Tuesday  the  22nd  ofAuirust.    To  the 

Scneral  surprise  he  professed  in  his  last  moments  that  he 
led  'in  the  true  Catholic'  (meaning  the  Roman  CafhoKe) 
Ihith;  and  that,  notwithstanding  hie  profeaeion  of  Fto- 
testantism,  this  tied  been  his  real  religion  all  hie  lift. 

By  his  wife  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Ed  ward  Guildford,  who 
died  in  1555,  in  her  forty-sixlb  y*  ;ir,  Nortbumberland  had 
eight  sons  and  five  daughters.  Of  the  sons  two  died  be- 
fore their  father,  the  eldest,  Henry,  having  been  killed  at 
the  age  of  nineteen  at  the  siege  of  Boulogne ;  the  third, 
John,  styled  earl  of  Warwick,  who  iree  oondemned  ^lmg 
with  his  fkther,  Init  reprieved,  died  in  October.  IBM,  a  few 
davs  alter  being  rele.xscd  from  custody  •  the  fourth,  Am- 
brose, was  restored  in  blood  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  was 
created  Ibimn  L'Isle,  2.5tb  Dei'etiVnT,  lafJl,  ntul  t'  e  next 
day  earl  of  Warwick,  and  died  without  issue  in  li>8D;  the 
iinn  Robert,  wae  the  flunous  earl  of  Leicester,  the  powe»> 
fu!  favoutife  of  the  next  reign;  the  sixth,  Guildlcrd,  was 
executed,  along  with  his  wife,  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  IStll 
February.  the  seventh.  Henry,  was  killed  at  tht 

siege  of  Sf.  Qninlin'sir  liw?;  the  eighth  died  young. 

WARWICKSHIRE  is  a  midland  county  of  Eng- 
land, bounded  on  the  north  for  a  very  small  space  if 
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Derbyshire,  on  the  north-east  by  Leicestershire,  the  line  of 
Beparation  being  fonned  in  great  part  by  the  Roman  road, 
Watling  Stieel;  on  th*  eut  by  Northamptoiuhire,  on  the 
•ottth-««st  hf  Oxfindritire,  on  th«  aonth  and  lonth-west  l)y 

Gloiicc-itcrshire.  on  the  west  by  Worcestershire,  and  on  the 
north-west  by  Staffordshire.  The  form  of  the  county  is 
tolerably  compact.  The  preatest  dimension  or  lensfth  is 
from  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of  Warwick,  Derby, 
and  Stafford,  in  the  north,  to  the  neightwurhood  of  IjOnR 
Compton,  in  the  nuth,  SO  miles;  the  greatest  breadth  is 
from  the  border  of  Woreestenhire,  near  Redditeh,  on  the 
west,  to  the  border  of  Northamptonshire,  noar  Kucby.  on 
the  east,  33  miles.  There  is  a  detached  portion  of  the 
coiinlv  on  the  west  wholly  enclosed  by  Woreestershire,  in 
the  neiglibourhood  of  B.oom*grove  ;  and  another  detached 
portion  on  the  south-west,  near  Shipston-on-Stour,  sur- 
founded  by  portions  of  Woreesteiahiie  and  Gloucester- 
shire. The  boandaiy  of  the  three  counties  h  very  com- 
plicated in  this  part.  The  area  of  the  county  is  estimated 
lit  H'.fJ  square  miles.  The  population  at  t-tie  time  of  the 
ditferent  enumemtions  was  as  follows: — ISOI.  2t)S,l':K); 
1811,228.735;  increase  in  the  previous  ten  years,  lU  per 
cent.:  1821,274,392:  increase,  20  per  cent. :  B81, 3.16.988 ; 
inerMse.  23  per  cent. :  1841. 402.121 ;  inevMN,  19*4  per 
cent.  The  population  has  Teiy  nearly  doubled  in  the  net 
ibrtf  years.  The  enumeration  for  1831  (which  we  retain, 
to  ncilitate  comparison  with  loriuer  articles')  pives  375  in- 
habitants to  :i  s  |u;ue  mile.  In  area  Warwickshire  is  the 
twenty-fourth  Enprlish  county:  in  amount  of  population 
(still  judginij  by  the  census  of  1831 the  eleventh,  beinj? 
next  below  Gloucestershiie  and  next  above  Cheshiie ;  and  i  n 
density  of  popnhtion,  the  fbnith,  beinft  exceeded  only  by 
Middlesex,  I^nca-shire,  and  Surrey.  The  enumeration  of 
1841  gives  448  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  The  county  is 
-itiKited  between  51"  .'W'  and  .')2"  4'2'  N.  lat.,  and  between 
P  W  and  2°  W.  long.  Warwick,  the  county  town,  is  83 
miles  in  a  direct  line  north-west  of  the  General  Post-Office, 
London,  or  92  miles  by  the  road  through  Bamet.  St.  Albans, 
Dunstable,  Sloney  Stratford,  Towoestcr,  Baventry,  and 
Southam ;  or  93  by  Watford.  Berkhampstead,  Aylesbury, 
Buckingham,  and  Banbury:  it  is  in  52"  17'  N,  lat.  and 
!•  36'  W.  lontr. 

Surface  and  Geology. — Warwickshire  has  no  lolly  hills, 
but  the  whole  county  is  occupied  by  gentle  hills  of  moderate 
elevation  with  intervening  vales.  Tm  south-eastern  border 
is  sidrted  by  hills  composed  of  the  lower  fbnnations  of  the 
oolitic  series,  overlookini;  the  valley  of  the  Stour  and  the 
Vale  of  Red  Horse,  so  called  from  acolossal  figure  of  a  horse 
car\'cd  in  the  Cerruginous  sands  oS'  tlie  slope  of  Edt^e  Hill, 
now  obliterated  by  the  progress  of  inclosures,  and  replaced 
by  one  of  much  smaller  dimen-sions.  These  oolite  hills 
inst  appear  in  the  border  of  tlie  county.  Jtbout  Priors 
Meiton  u.-  Marston.  between  Daventry  ana  Banbuiy ;  but 
the  principal  portion  in  Wai-wick«hire  consists  of  two 
ridges  separated  fi-om  each  other  by  a  narrow  valley  drained 
by  a  small  hiook  which  joins  the  Cherwell  near  B;inhuiy 
in  Oxfordshire,  through  which  valley  the  road  by  Banbuiy 
and  Oaydon  to  Warwick  nina.  The  northernmost  lidge, 
comprehending  the  Burton  hills,  Gredeoton  Hill,  Bitham 
Hill,  Compton  (/.  f.  Fenny  Compton)  Hill,  Fsniborough 
Hill,  Mollington  Hill,  and  others,  runs  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  dividing  the  valley  just  mentioned  from  a 
parallel  valley  drained  by  another  small  feeder  of  the 
Cherwell,  and  through  which  the  Oxford  Canal  passes. 
There  are  extensive  (piarries  of  gritstone,  part  of  the  oolite 
series,  on  Compton  Hill :  the  stone  is  used  for  troughs  and 
flagstones.  The  other  ridge  consists  of  two  parts  or 
bnmches,  meeting  at  Knowl  Hill :  one  part  runs  parallel 
to  that  Just  described,  and  overlooks  the  valley  between 
them  ;  the  other  is  ne.irly  at  right  angles  to  the  former,  and 
runs  southward,  overlooking  tne  valley  of  the  Stour.  This 
latter  part  of  the  lidtre,  known  in  one  pa  t  as  Edge  Hill, 

Sosseases  cor.siderable  interest  asoverlookina  the  scene  of  the 
rst  pitched  battle  in  the  civil  warof  Charles  I.:  it  consists 
ofaa  elevated  platform  withasteepesearpment,  command- 
ing an  extensive  prospect  over  Warwickshire  and  Wor- 
cestei-shire  as  far  as  the  Malvern  and  Abbeiley  hills  we^t 
of  the  Severn.  The  southern  prolongation  of  Edge  Hill 
consiits  not  of  a  continuous  ridge  or  platform,  but  of  de- 
tached summits,  snch  as  Tv'sue  Hill,  Broom  Hill,  Mine 
Hill,  and  Long  Compton  Hill.  Brailes  Hill  is  detached 
firom  the  principal  chain  of  hills,  and  is  more  advanced 
iBt«  tile  valley  nf  the  Stoor:  it  has  two  rather  loay  sujn- 


raits.    The  Ilmington  bilk  or  downs,  which  form  the  north, 
em  extremity  of  the  oolitic  range  of  the  Cotawolds,  and  skirt 
the  valley  of  the  Stour  on  the  western  side,  are  in  the  de 
tached  portion  of  tiie  county  west  of  Shipeton. 

The  valley  of  the  Stour  and  the  Vale  of  Red  Horse, 
w  hich  skirt  the  foot  of  the  oolite  liills,  are  occupied  by  the 
beds  of  the  lias  formation,  which  overspread  the  crrealer 
part  of  the  county  south-ea.st  of  a  line  drawn  by  Alder- 
minster,  Loxley,  Wellesbourne  Hastings,  Morton  MensL 
or  Morrell.  UpUm,  Marton,  Stretton-OD-Dunsmore  (on  the 
high  road  from  London  to  Coventiy  and  Binninighani), 
Stretton-under-Fossc  'between  Lutterworth  and  Coventry  , 
and  Wdiy.  The  lias  forms  towaiik  its  iiorlh-westem  limit 
a  lanjje  of  liiirh  ground,  including  Walton  or  Bath  Hiil, 
Morton  Hill,  Bromston  Hill,  Harbuiy-upper-lield,  Duns- 
more  Heath,  at  the  foot  of  which  raa^  UW  ftrawtioiu  ol 
the  red  marl  and  new  red-sandstone  gnnqi  crop  out,  and 
occupy  the  valley  of  the  Avon  nearly  as  fitf  as  migby.  Hie 
lias  forms  the  cap  or  summit  of  several  hills.  Red  Hill, 
Borton  or  Bartlon  Hill,  Welcome  Hill.  Rime  Hill.  Black 
Hill,  and  others,  north-west  of  the  Avon,  between  Strat- 
ford, AJcester.  Warwick,  and  Henley-in-Arden.  The  mart- 
stone  of  the  lias  beds  is  quarried  at  Binton  and  Oimfion. 
between  Stratford  and  AJcester.  and  is  xued  for  paving,  to 
atone  seati,  and  as  nuuUa  for  ohimney-pieces;  it  is 
not  variegated  in  ooloiuv  but  pNwnts  dnidiitinal  ap> 
pearances. 

The  rest  of  the  county,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  b 
occupied  by  the  formations  of  the  red  marl  and  new  red- 
sandstone  group ;  and  forms  pari  of  the  great  midland  red 
marl  and  new  rod-sandstone  district.  H^re  is  a  mace  o( 
high  ground  in  Feckenham  fereet,  west  of  Alocifcer,  ucnr 
which  the  Ridgeway  runs.  Another  range  of  hieh  ground 
forms  a  fiemicircle  north  of  Henley-in-Arden,  inclosing  the 
valley  drained  by  the  Aliic  (a  small  feeder  of  the  Avon:, 
which  passes  Henley  and  Alcester.  A  third  range  ex- 
tends across  the  noctheni  part  of  the  county,  forming  a 
crescent,  and  pneang  by  Solihull,  Cdesbill,  and  DoaUiill. 
to  the  border  or  the  county  between  Athefstcne  and  Tui> 
worth  ;  and  a  fourth  runs  northward  iVom  the  lins-capped 
hills  near  Warwick,  by  Hatton.  Berkswell,  Mcriiloa.  and 
Maxtoke  to  Whitacre,  wluie  it  unites  with  the  third 
range.  None  of  these  liigh  grounds  are  of  much  eleva- 
tion, and  they  sre  all  in  tne  red  marl  and  new  red-sand- 
stone district.  A  range  of  hills  partly  in  the  red  marl  and 
new  red<eandatone,  partly  in  the  lias  dirtriet,  nina  css^ 
ward  from  Warwick,  or  rather  from  I^eamington  Priors,  )s) 
Dunchurch  and  Rugby  to  the  border  of  the  county,  sepa- 
rating the  valleys  of  the  Leaui  and  the  Avon. 

There  is  one  coal-field  in  Warwickshire:  it  extends  io 
length  sixteen  miles  from  south-south-east  to  north- 
north-west  from  Wicken  or  Wyken  and  Sow.  two  vills^ 
close  to  Coventiy  on  the  east,  to  the  border  of  miS- 
fordshire  east  of  Tamworth :  it  has  an  average  breadth  of 
about  three  miles.  The  strata  rise  towards  the  cast-north- 
east, the  inclination  bLLuaiiii!;  i;ieater  towaids  the  easttfii 
edge  of  the  Held,  w  here  it  is  sometimes  as  great  as  45'. 
The  coal  district  is  hilly,  and  the  outcrop  of  the  strata  oa 
the  east  forms  a  well-defined  low  escarpment,  pieaentinf 
in  some  places  the  coal-measures,  in  others  the  mbja^S 
strata  of  the  millstone-grit.  At  the  foot  of  the  escarpmeot 
is  a  level  plain,  where  the  low  er  formations  are  covered  by 
the  red  mail  iind  new  red-sandstone,  which  completely 
encircle  the  coal-field.  The  principal  coal-works  are  at 
Griff  and  Bedwortb,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  field,  be- 
tween Nuneaton  and  Covenlty.  Greenatone  is  found  at 
GriS^  resting  to  all  appearance  ooi^onnably  btlvnen  liedi 
of  shale. 

Hydrography  and  Communicationt. — The  greater  part 
of  Warwickshire  belon;;*  tu  the  basin  of  the  Scvli  n ;  a 
conjdderable  portion  in  the  north  is  included  in  the  basin 
of  the  Trent,  and  a  small  portion  in  tho  aouth-east  to  the 
basin  of  the  Thames.  No  part  of  the  coiuie  of  the  Seven 
is  in  Warwickshire :  the  drainage  of  the  county  is  conveyed 
into  it  by  the  Avon,  one  of  its  most  important  tributaiies. 
The  Aron  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  and  crossing  Wat  ling 
Street  under  Dove  Bridge,  or  Dow  Bridge,  the  Ti  ipoiitium  of 
the  Romans,  enters  Warwickshire  about  12  miles  from  its 
source.  From  Dove  Brid<;e  it  flows  ias  winding  channel 
westward,  passing  near  CUilioa,'Brownaofer,  Riu^y,  New- 
bold-upon-Avon,  Church  I<awfOrd;  WolBton,and  Kjrton-on- 
Dunamore,  below  which  ittunissouth-w  est  and  flo  v t  ti  i  o  i ,  l  ii 
Stondeigh  Park  by  Warwick,  through  Warwick  Castle  Paik, 
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by  Btt<brd,H*mpton  Laqror  Biihop's  Hampton,  Charlecote 
and  Stxttford-upon-Avon ;  and  ftom  thence,  partly  within, 
partly  upon  the  border  of  the  county,  by  \Vt  ston-upon- 
A»on,  Binton  Bridges,  Welford.  and  Bidford,  till  it  <init.s 
the  county  just  above  Harvinj^ton  mill.  Its  course 
through  the  county  may  be  tliiis  estimated: — from  Dove 
Bridge  to  the  bend  below  Rv-ton  17  miles;  from  thence  to 
Warwick  14  mile* ;  from  Warwick  to  Stratford  13  miles ; 
beJow  Stratford  13  miles :  together  97  milet  in  thit  eountr ; 
and  if  12  miles  be  added  for  its  course  before  entering^  the 
county,  and  29  for  its  course  after  quitting  it  to  its  junction 
with  the  Severn  at  Tewkesbury,  we  have  f^r  the  whole 
lene^h  of  the  river  98,  or  iu  round  numbers  100  miles. 
The  upper  course  of  the  river  to  its  junction  with  the  hstun, 
near  Warwick,  ia  aometimea  caUisd  Dove.  The  navi^tion 
does  not  commence  above  Stratford,  ao  that  it  ia  navigable 
only  for  ^  nilea.  or  less  than  half  its  course. 

The  feeders  of  the  Avon  are,  the  Swift,  the  Sox,  the 
I-eam,  the  Dene,  the  Stour,  and  thf  Arro  .v.    The  Swift  is 
a  .small  stream  which  rises  in  Leit  estcnihire,  4  miles  from 
Lutterworth,  passes  that  town,  and  after  a  course  of  10 
miles,  joios  the  Avon  on  its  right  bank  near  Rugby.  The 
Sow  riaet  near  Aatlev.  5  or  6  miles  north  of  Coventry,  and 
flows  18  or  20  miles'  by  Bedworth,  Exhall,  Foleshill,  Sow, 
Bagginfon,  and  Stoneleigh,  into  the  Avon,  which  it  jo'ns 
on  the  riijht  bank  in  Stoneleis^h  Park.    The  Learn  rises 
near  Shuckburgh  Park,  flows  hrst  north-east,  then  north 
and  north-west,  and  finally  west,  which  last  is  the  general 
direction  of  its  coufie.    It  flows  in  a  very  winding  channel 
ijy  Wolfhamcote,  Granborough,  Leamington  Hastin(>:s, 
Birdiogbury.Wapenbary,  HoDingham.Offchureh,  Bedford 
Slmele,  and  Leamington  Priors,  and  joins  the  Avon  juat 
above  War\sic-k.    It  reci  ivos  tlu'  Rains  brook  on  the  rii^lU 
nelow  Granboroueh  ;  and  on  the  left  the  Itehen,  or  Icliene, 
■shich  rises  at  the  foot  of  Hardwick  Hill,  near  Prior's 
ilardwick,  receives  the  Ham  brook  from  Fenny  Comp- 
tori,  passes  near  Bishop's  Itchington,  Southam,  and  Long 
Itchington,  and  joins  the  Leam  at  Marion.   The  leneth  of 
the  Leam  is  about  29  or  30  miles,  that  of  the  Rainsbrook 
7,  and  that  of  the  Itchcn,  or  Ichene,  17  or  18.   The  Dene 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Burton  hills,  and  flows  west  and  north- 
west l)v  Kineton  or  Kington,  Butler's  Marston,  and  Welles- 
bourn  llastinga,  13  miles,  into  the  Avon,  which  it  joins  on 
tha  left  bank  at  Charlecote.  The  Stour  vbes  near  T;*' 
marton  and  Swalcliffe  in  Oxfordshire,  flovrs  west  to  Uur- 
mington,  where  It  receives  several  brooks ;  then  north  and 
north-we^t  by  ShipMon-on-Stour,  Halford,  Alderminster, 
Preston-upon-Stour,  and  Clittbrd  Chambers,  into  the  Avon, 
which  It  joins  on  the  left  bank  below  Stratford.   Its  length 
is  about  24  miles,  nearly  all  in  Warwickshire.   The  Arrow 
riaea  in  the  Waste  hills,  or  West  Hill,  about  3  miles  east 
of  BraouMgrove  Lickey  in  Worcestershire,  and  flows  south, 
or  sooth  by  east,  near  Alvechurch,  Redditch  (both  in 
Worce^itersliire  I,  StiuIIry,  Alct  ster,  where  it  receives  the 
Alne  on  its  left  bank,  and  Arrow,  into  the  Avon  below 
Bidford  :  its  whole  course  is  about  18  or  19  miles,  the 
sri  eater  part  of  which  belongs  to  Warwickshire.    The  Alne 
iises  near  Lapworth,  and  flows  13  or  14  miles  by  Preston 
Bagot,  Wootton  Wawen.  Aston  Cantlow,  and  Great  Alne, 
into  the  Arfow  at  Alcester.  None  of  the  fteders  of  the 
Avon  are  navigable. 

That  part  of  the  county  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of 
the  Trent  is  drained  by  the  Tame,  which  rises  m  E-isington 
Wood,  near  Bloxwich,  about  3  miles  north-west  of  Walsall 
in  Staff'ordshire,  floin  aouth-east  between  Walsall  and 
Wedncabniy  to  Aston,  near  Birmingham,  above  which  it 
enters  Warwickshire,  and  below  which  it  receives  the  Ilea 
from  Birmingham  on  the  ripht  bank.    It  then  flows  ea»t 
through  Warwickshire,  by  CastJe  Bromwich  and  Water 
Orton,  to  the  junction  of  the  Blyth  and  the  Bourne,  both 
on  the  right  bank,  and  turns  northward,  flowing  partly 
within,  puUy  on  the  border  of  the  county,  to  the  junction 
of  the  Anker  at  Tamworth,  where  it  ^uits  Warwickshire 
ilti^her,  and  flowa  atill  northward  mto  the  T^nt  at 
Aire  was  in  Staffordshire.  Its  whole  course  is  aboot^  or  44 
miles,  of  which  20  or  22  miles  are  in  Warwickshire  or  on 
the  bolder.    Tbe  Ri-a  has  a  c-ourse  of  12  miles,  half  in 
Worcestershire,  half  in  Warwickshire.     The  BMh,  the 
Bourne,  and  the  Anker  belong  wholly,  or  nearly  so,  to 
Warwieksbire.  Tbe  Blyth.  or  Blithe,  naea  joat  within  the 
haeier  of  Woreestershire,  and  has  a  winding  eomse,  28 
fliUes  lonir,  north-cast  and  north,  by  or  near  Solihull, 
Viiston,  Uampton-m<Aixleu,  Littlu  Packington,  and  Coles- 


hill,  below  which  it  receives  on  the  left  bank  the  little 
river  C6le,  IB  miles  long.   The  Bourne  rises  near  Arley, 

and  flows  first  south-west,  then  west,  10  miles  into  the 
Tame.  Tlie  Anker  rises  in  Wolvey  Fields  between  Wolvey, 
Witliybrook,  and  Shilton  ;  and  flows  north-west  by  Burton 
Ilaatings,  Nuneaton,  Mancetter  and  Witherby,  near  Ather- 
stone,  Grendon,  and  Foleaworth,  into  the  Tame  at  Tam- 
worth.  Its  whole  comae  k  about  26  miles.  It  reeeivea 
the  Gritr  brook  on  the  left  bank  at  Nnneaton,  and  ttie  Sence, 
from  Market  Bosworth  in  T-oicestershire,  on  tbe  rii^ht,  below 
Witherby,  both  \ eiy  small.  Part  of  the  onmsc  of  the 
Anker  is  on  the  borcier  of  Warwickshire  and  Leu c^tci^ihire. 
Neither  the  Tame  nor  any  one  of  its  affluents  is  navigable. 

The  small  portion  of  the  county  which  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Thames  ia  drained  by  a  anmll  stream  which 
rises  near  Button  Daasett,  and  flowa  aooth-east  by  War> 
mington  into  the  Cherwell,  below  Banbury  in  Oxfordshire. 

The  deficiency  of  river  navigation,  which  in  Wanvick- 
shire  is  limited  tu  a  small  part  of  the  couise  of  the  Avon 
below  Stratford,  is  compensated  by  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  its  canals.  The  Grand  Trunk,  or  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal,  which  foUowa  through  Staffordshiie 
and  Derb^nhire  the  course  of  the  T^ent,  running  parallel 
to  that  nver,  sometimes  on  one  ude,  sometimes  on  the 
other,  and  the  first  act  for  which  was  obtained  a.d.  17G6, 
maybe  considered  as  havir.tr  (riven  the  first  impul.se  to  the 
canal  navigation  of  Warwickshire,  though  no  part  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  is  within  that  county.  In  1768  Uie  flnt  tCt 
was  obtained  for  the  Coventrv  Canal,  which  comoieDoea 
in  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal, on  radley  Heath,  near  Alrewaa. 
in  Staffordshire,  and  runs  southward,  nearly  parallel  to  the 
river  Tame,  to  Pazeley,  near  Tamworth :  here  the  canal 
bends  for  awliilc  to  the  north-east,  but  gradually  turns  to 
the  east  and  south-east,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Anker,  not  far  from  that  river,  to  PoIeswOTth,  Atneialonei 
and  Nuneaton.  From  Nuneaton  the  canal  runs  for  a  few 
miles  southward  parallel  to  the  Griff  brook  aa  fer  aa  Bad- 
worth,  and  then  still  aouthwani  by  Longford  and  Foleshill 
to  Oorentr^.  The  whole  length  of  the  canal  is  nearly  38 
mile.s,  27  ot  which  are  in  Warwickshire.  The  part  between 
Atherstone  and  Coventry  (17  miles)  was  completed  first; 
the  part  between  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  and  Fazeley 
(11  miles)  was  made  by  Other  canal  companies,  and  finished 
in  1786  or  1787 ;  and  the  remainrng  10  miles,  between 
Fazeley  and  Atherstone,  was  completed  in  I7B0.  The 
part  between  the  Trent  and  Mersev  Canal  and  Futeley  is 
level :  within  about  a  mile  of  Fazeley  is  a  rise  of  14^  feet 
by  two  lot  ks,  and  then  a  level  of  ()^  miles  continues  to 
Grendon,  near  Atherstone.  Between  Grendon  and  Ather- 
stone (2^  miles)  is  a  rise  of  81^  feet,  and  from  Atherstone 
to  Coventry  is  level. 

The  Oxford  Canal  was  commenced  under  an  act  obtained 
A.D.  17B9,  a  year  after  the  first  act  for  the  Coventry  Canal. 
It  commences  in  that  canal  at  Longford,  and  has  a  wind- 
ing course  eastward  to  Ansty,  or  Anstey,  on  the  road  from 
Hinckley  to  Coventry  ;  and  from  thence  runs  south-eiist  by 
Newbolil-upon-Avou  (where  is  a  short  tunnel)  and  Browns- 
over  to  Hill  Moreton.  From  Hill  Moreton  it  runs  sootil 
to  BranatOD,  where  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  opana 
into  it ;  then  aooth-wert  by  Lower  Shnekbuivh  to  Navton- 
on-the-Hill  ;  and  then  southward,  near  Wormleignton. 
through  a  tunnel  1188  yards,  or  two-thirds  of  a  mile  long, 
into  Oxford-shire.  It  opens  into  the  Thames  at  Oxford. 
The  whole  length  of  this  canal  is  about  84  miles;  of  which 
about  half  is  in  Warwickshire,  or  in  Northamptonshire^ 
one  or  two  smaUpnyecting  parte  of  which  it  oraaaaa  befiwa 
finally  quitting  Warwiekimre.  From  its  eonmeneement 
in  the  Cfoventry  Canal  it  is  level  for  26^  miles ;  in  the  next 
half-mile  it  rises  19  feet,  and  then  for  17  miles,  including 
the  remainder  of  its  Warwickshire  course,  it  is  level.  There 
are  several  short  cuts  to  enable  lime-works,  &c.  to  com- 
municate with  the  main  line  of  the  canal.  Thia  oml 
with  the  Coventiy  and  Gnnd  Thmk  Caoala  opeoa  a  eom- 
mnnication  between  the  Thamca,  the  IVent,  md  tbe  Mei^ 
sey  ;  and  it  shows  the  importance  of  tliat  communication 
that,  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  Oxford  Canal,  the 
value  of  the  Coventrv  Canal  shares  was  quadrupled. 

The  Ashby-de-la-2fouch  Canal,  made  under  an  act  passed 
A.D.  1794,  commences  in  tha  Ooventry  Canal,  three  milea 
south  of  Nuneaton,  and  naa  aeir  Hiiicklcgri  Mariwt  Boa- 
worth,  and  Snanfoii  to  tha  eoUama  in  tta  eoalpMd  wMl  . 
of  Ashby.  Its  whole  length  is  abOttt  flB|  oOim,  6  arilaa  Of 
which  are  in  Warwickshire. 
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The  SUftbrdiihire  and  Worcestershire  OuML,  the  ftnt  tct 
Jkw  whieh  WM  otrtaiocd  A4».  1766,  th«  tame  year  u  the 
Gnni  tVmik  or  Tmt  and  Meraey  Canal,  may  be  con- 

iidered  m  having  given  occasion  to  another  part  of  the 
Warwickshire  canals,  thontch  no  pait  of  its  own  tourst 
U  in  that  county.  In  17(>H,  two  vears  after  the  act  for 
the  Stafordshire  and  Worcestenuiire  Canal  wa»  passed, 
an  act  was  obtained  for  making  a  canal,  called  the  Dir* 
siingham  CauU.  bom  Bunuqcnan  to  Biistoa  ia  Stafford- 
•hire,  and  from  that  town  to  the  StaAxrdshire  and  Wor> 
ccbtershire  Canal  at  Autherly  near  Wolverhampton.  In 
17B3  an  act  was  obtained  for  making  a  branch  to  this  Bir- 
mingham Canal,  and  for  makinij  another  canal  from  Bir- 
mingham to  join  the  Coventry  Canal  at  Fazeley  near  Tam- 
worth ;  and  in  1784  the  propiieton  of  these  cajult  and  of 
the  Birmingham  Canal  wete  iaoorpoiated  into  OM  eoop 
pany,  and  by  subsequent  enaetdMnts  hvn  bten  enablod 
to  extend  their  works.  The  Birmingham  Canal,  now  called 
the  Old  Birmingham  Canal,  22^  miles  long,  including 
its  branches,  belongs  chiefly  to  Staffordshire  ;  little  more 
than  2  miles  being  in  Warwickshire.   The  Warwickshire 

Eart  Is  on  one  level.  The  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  Canal, 
i  iniJ«a  Joo£.  beloop  ■Imoit  entkalf  to  Wwmcliabire, 
only  2  miles  being  in  Staffbrdahin.  There  is  a  fldi  be- 
*ween  Birmingham  and  Fazeky  of  24S  feet.  There  in  a 
junction  between  thi^i  and  the  Uld  Birmingham  Canal  on 
the  west  side  of  the  town  of  Hirraingham. 

The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  was  made  under 
an  act  obtained  a.d.  1791 ;  it  commences  at  the  junction 
of  tho  Old  Birminghain  and  Birmingham  and  Faialey 
C^la,  on  the  west  lide  of  Binningham,  and  ram  eoutb* 
ward  and  south-westward  into  the  Severn  at  Worcester. 
Of  its  whole  course,  2'J  miles  long,  only  the  3  miles  nearest 
to  Birmingham  are  in  Wai  w  ickshire ;  this  part  is  on  one 
level,  and  passes  through  a  short  tunnel,  110  yards  long,  at 
£dgt>aston. 

The  Stratford-upon-AroD  Canal  waa  fimnod  under  an 
act  paated  a.d.  1793 ;  it  eommtneea  in  the  Birmingham 

and  Worcester  Canal  at  Kings  Norton  in  Worcestershire, 
and  runs  south-east  and  then  south  into  the  Avon  at  Slrat- 
ford.  Of  its  whole  course,  23^  miles,  by  far  tlic  greater 
part  belongs  to  Warwickshire.  There  are  three  or  four 
abort  braocbea.  The  canal  falls,  from  tho  WoiQMtar  and 
Binningham  Canal  to  Stratford,  309  feet. 

The  Warwick  and  Birmingham  Canal,  made  under  an 
act  passed  in  179G,  commences  at  Saltisford,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  Warwick,  and  runs  iiorth-we»t  by  Hatton  and 
Knowie  to  Birmingham,  where  it  joins  a  branch  of  the 
Birmingham  and  Faxeley  Canal,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town  of  Binningham.  It  ia  824  miles  long,  and  belongs  to 
Warwickshire,  except  in  one  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Biimincham,  where  it  croeaes  a  projecting  portion  of 
Worcestershire.  It  rises  188  feet  from  \Varwit4c  to  its  sum- 
mit level,  10  miles  long,  and  then  falls  42  feet  to  Birming- 
ham. There  is  a  short  branch  Joiainff  thil  canal  with  the 
Stratford-on-Avon  Canal. 

The  Warwick  and  Napton  Canal  commences  in  the 
Waraiok  and  Birmingham  Canal  near  Warwick,  and  runs 
•aatward  by  Leamington  Priors,  Kadfbrd  ffimele,  and  Long 
ItclUngton  to  the  Oxford  Canal  at  Napton-on-the-Hill.  It 
was  made  under  an  act  passed  a.o.  1794;  is  about  14  miles 
lonj^,  rining  134  feet  from  Wannektotlapton»aiid  bdoags 

entirely  to  Warwickshire. 

The  Grand  Trunk  Canal,  unitine  the  Mersey  and  its  port 
of  jUvaraool  with  tba  Trent  ana  iU  port  of  Hull,  con- 
ititotia  iDi  aNintranlc  or  artery  of  tiua canal  lyitem  of 

central  England,  in  which  Warwickshire  is  comprehended. 
The  Staftordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal  opened  a  com- 
munication between  this  great  hne  and  the  Severn,  with 
it*  port  of  Bristol ;  and  the  Coventry,  with  the  Oxford  Canal, 
eoontoted  the  system  thus  formed  with  the  upper  part  of  the 
DilHRjiea  «t  Oxfpid,andthe  Grand  Junction  Canal  with  the 
lowir  vart  of  tha  Thames  just  above  London.  Thete  line* 
bfM^t  the  silk  and  ribbon  manufactures  of  Coventry  and 
iti  neighbourhood  into  communication  with  the  four  great 
trading  ports  of  'he  k:iigdom  ;  and  the  Old  Birmingham 
Canal  and  the  Birmingham  and  Fazeley  Canal  connected 
ttf  iron  diitrict  of  Birmingham  with  the  same  porta.  The 
fooununieation  with  London  and  with  Bristol  was  however 
cirenttous;  but  the  Woreeeter  and  Birmingham  Canal 
favemofe  direct  comraunicRlion  with  Bristol;  and  the  War- 
wick and  Birmu^ham,  and  Warwick  and  iSapton  Canals, 


Of  the  coach-roads,  the  most  impoHant  is  the  parlia- 
mentary road  to  Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead,  which  •nte:s 
the  county  batwcan  Oaventry  and  Dunchureh,  and  pa  sees 
over  D'.msmore  Heath  and  through  Ryton,  Coventry,  Meri- 
den,  and  Birmingham.  There  are  two  other  main  linea  of 
road  to  Biriiiin;,'imm  ;  one  by  Buckingham  and  Banbury, 
which  enters  the  county  at  Shotswell,  4  miles  from  Ban- 
bury, and  runa  by  Gaydon,  Warwick,  and  Solihull  to  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  the  other  by  Oxford,  which  enteis  the  eoun^ 
near  Long  Compton,  and  runs  byShipston-on-Stour,  Stn^ 
ford-on-Avon,  and  Henley-in-Arden.  The  distance  of 
Birmingham  from  the  General  Post-Office.  London,  by 
these  tliree  roads,  is  rcsnectively  110,  113,  and  120  miles. 
A  road  from  London  to  Liverpool  crosses  the  northern  part 
of  tiM  noonfy  between  Hinckley  in  Leicestershire  and 
Uramrtht  pMinf  through  Atherstona  i  and  the  prindpai 
road  between  Bnetol  and  the  north  of  England  paaiee 
through  Birmingham  and  Sutton  Coldfield  in  the  nonhf-r-. 
part  ul  the  county.  Roads  lead  from  Warwick  by  SouUtam 
to  Daventr}',  and  by  Keiiilwortb  toCovantlJ,  ua  tlMfO  ai« 
others  of  leas  importance. 

Thare  an  ilVttnl  railways.  The  London  and  Birming- 
ham waeoomBwnoad  undar  an  aet  obtained  am,  1633 « and 
was  opened  throughout  in  Beptenber,  1898.  It  entcin  the 
county  on  the  eastern  side,  not  far  frum  Ru  gby,  and  pai^set 
by  Rugby,  Coventry,  and  Hampton-m-Aiden.  Its  whole 
length  is  112  miles,  about  X)  of  which  arc  in  Warwick- 
shire. The  Grand  Junction  liailway  unites  with  the  Lon- 
don and  Birmingham _at  Birtningham,  and  runa  bv  WalsaQ, 

and  WW 


WolTcrhamjiton*  tha  Fotterica.  Nantwich, 
to  tha  Mandiaitar  and  Liverpool  Railway  at  N«wt<w  ia 

Lancashire  ;  and  with  the  London  and  BirminErhiLm,  forms 
part  of  the  great  system  of  railway  comnumication  which 
unites  the  inL-tropuhs  with  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  and 
the  manufacturing  district  of  the  no'^n  of  England  ;  but 
only  a  small  part  of  it  belongs  to  Wanrieltilure.  The  aet  i 
for  it  was  obtained  A.n.  1833,  and  it  <na  opanad  thconflk* 
out  in  1837;  its  length  ia  821  milea.  The  Binmngnam 
and  Derby  Junction  Railway  has  two  southern  branches 
and  termini  ;  one  terniinns  is  near  Ilampton-in-Arden  on 
the  London  and  Birmingham  line,  and  the  branch  from  it 
runs  by  Colealull  and  Tamworth  to  Derby,  where  it  unites 
with  tha  North  Midland  and  Midland  Countiea  railways. 
Thia  iina  waa  o^ad  in  1930,  and  ta  384  miles  long,  about 
half  of  which  la  in  Wwwienhire.  Ine  other  aouthera 
terminus  is  at  Birmingham,  and  runs  by  the  valley  of  the  j 
Tame  to  Tamworth,  where  the  two  branches  unite.  The 
Birmingham  and  Tamworth  branch  was  opened  a.d. 
1842;  it  IS  nearly  lU  miles  long.  The  Midland  Countiei 
Railway  branches  from  the  London  and  Birmingham  Um 
at  Ruj^y,  and  runs  by  Leicester  and  Loughlx>rough  ta 
I>erby  and  Nottingham.  The  act  was  obtained  a.d.  1898, 
and  the  railroad  was  opened  a.d.  1840;  it  is  57 miles  \on%, 
but  only  a  very  tew  miles  are  in  Warwickshire.  There  is 
an  extensive  viaduct  near  Rugby.  An  act  was  obtained 
(a.d.  1837;  for  a  railway  between  Manchester  and  Bi^ 
roingham,  but  greater  part  of  the  line  haa  been  given  up,  and 
it  unites  with  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  at  Crewe  in 
Cheshire.  An  act  was  obtained  (a.d.  1R361  for  a  railway  from 
Birmingham  to  meet  the  Cheltenham  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway ;  it  runs  l)y  Brooni>grove,  and  u  now 
completed  ;  the  length  is  53  mile*,  but  only  a  small  part  is 
in  Warwickshire.  An  act  was  passed  in  1842  for  a  railway 
from  the  London  and  Birmingham  Una  at  GofWktiy  to 
Leamington  Priors  and  Warwick,  Imt  t*t  nit  Mi  Miait 
what  progress  has  been  made  in  it. 

.^^riru//M/-f'.— Tins  county,  being  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  England,  has  a  comparatively  mild  and  healthy 
climate  :  except  in  the  higher  and  more  exposed  sitiia- 
Uona,  where  the  soil  ia  cold  and  heavyi  the  harveat  ia  aa 
early  as  in  more  southern  counties. 

The  aoil  variea  extremely,  so  that  two  or  thret  different 
kinda  of  aoil  are  oi^en  found  in  a  field  of  no  great  extent 
The  red  loam,  which  is  found  to  a  considerable  extent 
across  the  centre  of  the  county,  and  especially  between 
Warwick  and  Coventry,  and  ftom  the  bordera  of  Worc«a> 
tershire  to  Leiceatetahira,  ia  moatly  of  a  auperior  quaJity: 
all  of  it  very  fit  Un  whita  crops,  and  much  of  it  capable  of 
bearing  both  beana  and  tumipa.  Where  the  loam  inclines 
to  Band,  the  aubaoil  ia  chiefly  limestone,  marl,  or  aacd- 
stone  ;  and  under  the  colder  and  heavier  loam.s  the  sub- 
atratum  is  clay.  There  is  also  a  fertile  clay  on  limeatone. 
IhalMataollibMiBSVin^rtlM  MMb  an  not  cnltimad 
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mth  that  care  and  economy  which  would  greatly  increase 
their  value.  Where  the  tenant  can  get  an  CMgr  livelihood 
without  much  outlar,«xaiticD,  oriuk,  iraprovctnents  are 
▼ery  slowly  adopted.  It  ie  from      pro^etors  chiefly 

that  improvements  originate;  and  unless  the  tenant  has 
the  advantage  of  a  long  lease,  he  ha*  httle  motive  for 
improving  his  farm.  From  various  rca-sons  of  a  politi- 
cal nature,  and  from  old  prejudicea,  there  is  a  general 
disinclination  in  landlords  to  gnmt  long  leases,  and  yet 
nothing  tends  lo  much  to  improve  a  property.  Some  proprie- 
tors btfgin  to  MO  this,  but  many  prefer  the  old  system,  and 
like  to  see  thoir  tenants  somewhat  dependent  on  their  good 
will.  The  fkrms  «sod  to  be  of  small  extent  formerly,  but 
many  have  been  thrown  together  of  late  yeai-s,  and  there 
are  now  some  extensive  occupations.  A  great  part  of  the 
land  was  foroierly  in  common  fleJ^  but  is  now  mostly 
iDcloaed,  and,  as  a  Mtuiai  consequence,  better  fanned; 
Imt  many  improvement*  might  sbll  b«  introduced,  not 
only  in  the  course  of  cropping,  but  in  the  economy  of  la- 
bour, especially  in  ploughing:  fewer  horses  and  men 
might  be  emplcyeJ,  by  a  more  general  adoption  of  tlie 
light  two-horj.e  ploughs :  some  of  the  heavy  loams  may 
lequire  three  horses  to  plough  them  when  the  soil  is  wet 
nnd  lienvy,  but  it  isnuuiato  use  four  horses  and  only 
mnke  n  furrow  an  inch  wider  than  you  could  with  two,  or 
at  most  three.  Besides,  a  very  wide  fhrrowii  seldom  of 
advantage,  whatever  a  deep  one  may  be. 

The  course  of  crups  on  the  l)est  loams  used  to  be  : 
a  clean  fallow — wheat,  beans,  oats  or  barley,  and  clover— 
and  sometimes  two  white  crops  succeeded  each  other  after 
the  fallow.  A  better  rotation  is— fallow,  barley,  elover, 
wheat,  beans,  oats— mamu«d  on  the  lUlow  and  for  the 
beans  ;  and  if  these  last  he  well  hned  and  the  land  in  good 
heart,  another  crop  ol  wheat  may  be  taken  after  the  beans, 
instead  of  oats.  Potatoes  t^io  .v  well  in  some  ol"  the  lighter 
loams,  and  they,  together  with  turoini  and  mangold- 
wurzel.  well  manured,  take  the  place  of  the  lU1ow«  and 
are  followed  bv  barley,  clover,  wneat. 

Lime  is  nsea  in  oowddefable  auantitiee,  and  with  very 
-nod  efTect ;  it  improvet  the  quuilyofthe  wlieat^  and  in 

creases  the  crop. 

On  tlie  light  loams  and  sands  turnips  have  been  long 
cultivated,  but  till  lately  not  with  the  care  which  they  de- 
terve.   They  were  generally  town  broadcast,  and  thinned 


oat  by  luwing ;  and 'the  shcepwere  folded  on  them,  to  eat 
them  as  welias  f  hey  could.  This  is  now  done  on  a  much 

in)proved  system  by  .some  of  the  best  farmers.  The  land 
u  better  prepared,  the  turnips  sown  in  dulls  over  the 
manure,  and  the  roots  are  cut  by  a  madnne  in  the  field, 
and  given  to  the  sheep  in  troughs,  with  clover-hay  cut  into 
chaff,  and  oil-cake  or  meal:  m  this  wav  the  crop  is  much 
heavier,  and  the  ibMp  thrive  better,  while  tlM  lanid  is  more 
richly  manured.  There  is  a  great  extent  of  excellent 
pasture  land  in  Warwickshire,  and  although  some  of  it  is 
very  capable  of  being  converted  to  arable  land  and  farmed  on 
the  convertible  system  of  husbandry,  the  landlords  do  not 
readily  give  their  tenants  leave  to  break  up  old  sward.  It  is 
only  on  poor  pastures  that  breaking  them  up  may  be  advan- 
tageous ;  and  althoUi^  more  iiood  is  produced  by  arable  land 
for  the  public,  the  nrmer  will  always  prefer  that  system 
which  is  most  profitable  to  himself,  and  the  landlord  that 
wlueh  ensurestne  highest  and  most  regular  rent.  But  pasture 
lan-l  may  he  badh  managed  as  well  as  arable,  and  much 
of  the  gra^ss  land  in  Warwickshire  is  sadly  neglected. 
Docks  end  thistles  are  allow  to  grow  and  extend ;  moles  and 
ante  raise  hills  which  dimiiuMi  the  useful  lurface ;  the 
dang  of  the  cattle  is  allowed  tirst  to  bom  the  ptaoe  where 
it  drops,  and  then  to  be  carriea  away  by  insects. 

On  the  heavy  lands  in  this  county,  as  in  most  others, 
the  custom  of  continually  ploughing  from  the  crown  and 
gathering  the  furrows,  as  it  u  called,  had  produced  such 
nigh  ridges  that  a  mui  might  be  hid  behind  them  ;  and 
the  water  alwift  rauung  down  the  steep  sides  of  tlie 
iMge,  made  a  kind  of  monss  in  the  deep  intervals. 
/Ml  the  best  soil  was  accumulated  in  the  crown,  and 
there  only  the  plants  were  vigorous.    On  a  better  system 
bi  iiii,'  introduced,  great  difficulty  arose  in  levelling  these 
hi;h  and  always  crooked  ridges.  The  most  scientific  farmers 
or  proprietors  took  advantage  of  the  low  furrow  to  put  in 
a  drsin  of  broken  stones  or  tilee  barely  eoverad  with  eaitlu 
By  twice  i^ihering  four  or  live  furrows  o^  each  ride  of  this 
drain  a  little  ridge  was  formed,  and  in  course  ot'limi  the  \ 
large  ndge  was  split  in  twi.  As  soon  ai  cr?ss  pluugtuu^  | 


could  be  effected,  the  whole  was  soon  brought  to  a  tolenbla 
level.  The  drains  now  were  covtiad  with  a  MliBeicnt 
depth  of  earth:  but  the  old  crowne  ware  parad  down  te 
the  bard  nbeei^  and  it  took  woeh  Ihne  and  manure,  witli 

several  fkllows,  to  render  them  eoually  fertile  with  the 
new.  In  some  fields  not  long  levelled,  ploughed  in 
straight  and  regular  ridges,  the  wave  of  the  crown  of 
the  old  ridge  could  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  crop  by  a 
deficiency  m  produce;  while  the  old  hollows  were  the 
more  luxuriant  from  the  aoeumuUtion  of  freab  soil. 

Thorough  draining  is  in  Its  infkncy  in  this  county ;  but 
where  the  subsoil  is  clay  it  will  no  doubt  soon  become 
universal.  The  great  superiority  of  the  rich  loams  lying 
on  sandstone  arises  in  part  from  being  underdrained  by 
nature,  without  which  all  their  natural  fertility  would  havu 
been  of  little  advantage. 

There  are  not  many  water-meadowa  in  the  ooun^,  and 
eonrideringthe  copious  springs  which  rise  fhnntlM  nlea- 
reous  rocks,  and  might  easily  be  collected  and  OMACd  over 
the  grounds  situated  below  their  level,  it  is  surpri^ng  that 
so  little  use  is  made  of  these  advantages. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Warwick,  Coventrj',  and  es- 
pecially Birmmgham,  much  land  is  laid  out  in  gardens,  at 
a  high  rent,  anct  well  cnlttvated :  pieces  of  meadow  laiu!* 
likewise,  fbr  fbeding  milch  oows,  are  let  very  high  nearthcee 
manufacturing  towns.  The  mechanics  delight  in  a  .small 
spot  of  ground,  in  which  they  work  themselves  or  employ 
labourers,  as  a  relaxation  from  their  coimliny-houses  and 
workshops.  These  gardens  are  generally  highly  cultivated. 

The  county  of  Warwick  is  extremely  well  timbered:  OB 
every  estate  of  any  extent,  besides  heturerow  timber,  tliem 
are  woods  and  coppices.  At  one  time  the  fbrert  of  Anfen 
occupied  a  lar<:e  portion  of  the  centre  of  the  county.  The 
Stoneleigli  estate,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county, 
is  extremely  well  wooded.  Some  splendid  trees  might  be 
seen  some  years  ago,  and  probably  remain  there  still ;  and 
also  at  Kagley,  the  marquis  of  Hertford's.  The  greater 
part  of  the  soU  of  the  county  is  pcGuliarl/  adapted  to  the 

SDwth  of  oaks.  Coppice-wood  is  of  less  value  in  a  dia- 
ct  where  coal  abounds  than  it  would  be  elsewhere : 
it  is  chiefly  converted  into  hoops,  hurdles,  and  hedge- 
stakes.  There  are  seveial  thilving  young  plantations, 
which  will  keep  up  the  character  of  the  county  when  the 
old  wood  is  cut  down. 

There  n  no  breed  of  cattle  peculiar  to  the  eonnty.  The 
dairy  cows  are  chiefly  long-horns,  crossed  in  every  possible 
way :  short-horns  have  been  introduced,  and  are  preteried 
by  many,  especially  for  feedin?,  although  the  Herefoids 
are  in  threat  repute  with  the  graziers;  a<  well  as  80OI0I1, 
when  they  can  be  bought  in  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Tlie  (rid  Warwickshire  sheep  is  nearly  forgoUen^  having 
been  eoperseded  bv  the  New  Xeiceiter  and  a  enm  of  the 
two  breeds :  for  folding,  the  South  Downs  are  preferred. 

Tlie  follnwing  is  a  list  of  the  fairs  held  in  the  county  :— 
Alccster,  Tiiesil.  before  April  5,  May  15,  2nd  Tuesd.  in 
July,  Oct.  17;  Atheistone,  Apiil  7,  July  18,  .Sept.  19, 
Dec.  4  ;  Birmintfham,  Thursd.  in  Whitsim  week,  Sept.  29; 
Biactcs,  Easter  Tuesd. ;  ColeshilJ,  Shrove  Mondav,  May6b 
Wedn.  after  new  Michael.-day  i  Covenliy,  2nd  nid.  alter 
Ash  Wedn.,  May  2,  Aug.  26  and  27,  Nov.  1 ;  Renler  in 
Arden,  Lady-day,  Tuestf  in  Whitsun  week,  Oet.  29;  Ke- 
nilworth,  April  30,  Sept.  30  ;  Kinirton,  Jan.  2.j,  Oct.  18; 
Nuneaton,  Feb.  18,  May  14.  Oct.  31  ;  Uugbv.  2nd  Tuesd. 
after  Jan.  6,  Feb.  17,  March  31.  May  l.o,  July  7.  Aug.  21, 
Nov.  22,  Mond.  before  St.  Michael,  Sept.  2d,  Dec.  10; 
Solihull,  May  10,  Oct  10,  April  28,  Oct  12;  Soulhan, 
Eeit.  Mond.,  Mond.  after  HolyThuni.,  July  10, 1st  Mond. 
in  Oct.,  1st  Mond.  in  Lent;  ftratfoid-upon-Avon,  Thursd. 
after  March  25,  May  14,  Sept.  25,  Thursd.  after  Sept.  25; 
Warwick,  3rd  Mond.  in  Jan.,  1st  Mond.  in  Febr..  Mond. 
before  April  5,  Ist  Sat.  in  Lent,  May  12,  1st  Mond.  in 
June,  July  5,  2nd  Mond.  in  Auf,,  Oet  1:1^  Nov.  8^  Mend, 
before  St.  Thomas,  Dee.  21. 

Divitiom,  Townt,  <^.--At  the  time  of  the  Domesdajr 
Survey  the  county  contained  ten  hundreds;  now  there  are 
four.  The  hundreds  of  Domesday  were — Fexhole.  Honee- 
berie,  Treinelau,  and  Berricestone,  now  comprehended  in 
Kineton  hundred  ;  Mereton,  Stanley,  and  Bomel&w,  now 
oonqprelkended  in  Knightlow  ;  Pathelau  and  FerneeuulM 
DOW  eomprehcnded  in  fierlichway;  and  Coleshili,  uom 
Hemlinglbrd  mindred.  The  poeition,  area,  and  populatioa 
in  iKM  ,if  the  present  hundrcdik and  tliabr  Nsyeefiva  di- 
viaiuiu^  are  as  luiiows :  — 
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The  borough  of  Warwit  k  is  included  in  Kineton  hua- 
dred ;  Birmingliam  in  H^-inlingrord ;  and  tlw  cify  Of  Co- 
ventry in  the  county  of  the  same. 

Warwickahire  comprehead^  the  dtyof  CSoventry,  which, 
with  a  mirriMiiMliiig  dutiiet,  fomw  a  aouDty  of  itielf  [Co- 
tbmtsy];  Am  eoantv-towii  and  muincipal  and  parlta> 
mentarj  borough  of  warwiek;  the  ni'ii.icipiil  ;uk1  parlia- 
mentary borough  ot  Birmingbam  [Birxii>guam]  ;  the  mu- 
nicipal ooroughs  of  StiaUbrd-upon-Avon  [Stkatkord-i'pon- 
Avon]  and  Sutton  Coldfield  ;  and  the  market-towns  of  Al- 
cester  [AiciisTERl,  Atherstone  [Athkrston  or  Athbr- 
noiTB]*  Coleilull,  Ueoleyoin-Arden.  Kenilworth,  Kin^on 
or  IQnetont  L«aiiiing:ton  Priort,  Nuneaton,  Rughy,  Soli- 
bun,  and  Sootbazn. 

"Warwick,  the  county-town,  is  a  place  of  considerable 
antiquity.  It  docs  not  appear  to  nave  beta  a  Roman 
town,  thouph  Camden  and  some  others  hpve  re|^rded  it 
as  Mich.  A  cliai  tc  r  of  Bcorhtwulf,  king  of  Mercta,  extant 
in  the  'TexUu  itoffeoaia'  (cap.  44.  ed.  Heanie),  is  dated 
fh>m  *yieus  R^alia  Weibur^eme,*  wblch  is  tuppoeedto  be 
Warwicli.  Wanridi  titiromed  in  the  early  wait  cf  the 
Danes,  and  restored  by  the  Lady  Ethel  fit  da,  daug^'ilerof 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  governor  of  Mcrcia.  who  built  a 
fort  here,  a.d.  913.  At  the  time  of  Dome&day  Survey,  it 
was  a  borough  and  contained  261  houses,  of  which  130  oe- 
looced  to  the  king.  After  the  Cooqucetthe  town waa  pro> 
tcewd  by  a  dtten  and  g*tea,  and  the  caatle  wae  mbch 
'frenpthened.  Several  religious  houses  were  founded.  In 
the  time  of  Edward  I.,  the  paving  of  the  town  and  the 
erection  of  the  wall  round  it  were  comint'iictd.  In  the 
time  of  Philip  and  Mary,  the  town  received  its  firbt  regular 
charter  of  incorporation,  though  it  had  aoat  mradwnto 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

The  borough  houncuuiea  comprehend  tiia  two  pariibei 
of  St.  Mar>  and  St.  Nidiolae.  the  etatiettcaof  whichin  1831 
were  as  follows:— 
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The  municipal  boundaries  include  the  town,  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country  extendino;  from  half  a 
mile  to  above  four  miles  from  the  town  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  town  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  Avon,  from 
whidi  it  is  acpaiated  by  Warwick  Castle  and  the  castle 
grounds.  Its  sita  is  a  solid  rock,  in  which  the  cellars  are 
excavated.  The  streets  are  irre^larly  laid  out,  but  are 
spacious,  well-paved,  lighted  with  gas.  and  in  general 
lined  with  modern  well-built  Iiquscs.  The  castle  is  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  in  the  kingdom  of  the  antient  tesi- 
dences  of  our  feudal  nobles.  The  apartments  have  been 
modernised,  but  the  outward  arrangement  and  form  of  the 
building  have  sustained  little  alteruion.  The  approach  to 
the  castle  is  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  opposite 
St.  Nicholas^  church,  by  a  winding  path  cut  in  the  rock. 
One  of  the  towers  in  the  castle,  known  as  Caesar's  Tower, 
is  the  most  antient  part  of  the  whole  building,  and  is  of 
uncertain  date  :  another,  known  as  Gu^'s  Tower,  is  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  14th  century  and  ol  decorated  English 
dmaoar,  in  flna  presenralton,  of  noble  outline,  and  of 
curious  conitraetion  and  conuxisttion.  The  great  hall  of 
the  castle,  a  noble  room,  02  feet  by  37,  retains,  in  its  ap- 
pearance and  furniture,  much  of  its  antient  character.  Ttie 
other  apartments  contain  a  number  of  portraits  and  other 
paintings  by  the  old  masters,  and  a  valuable  and  interest- 
ing collrotion  of  antient  and  modem  armour.  The  grounds 
are  extensive  and  beaotiftil,  and  one  of  the  greenhouses 
flontains  the  capadmiB  and  beaotifiil  antient  vase  brought 
to  England  by  the  late  Eferl  of  Waniidi,  to  whom  it  Ead 
batagivMi  birSrWilBBnHainltoo,aiid  known  as*the 


Warwick  Vase."  St.  Mary  s  church,  built  on  the  aite  o( 
an  older  structure  in  tba  14th  centuiy,  and  in  ores* 
part  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1694.  wlueh  destroyed  a  wig* 

Fortion  of  the  church,  is  in  the  centre  o'  the  town< 
t  is  a  cross  church,  of  which  the  choir  and  its  adjuncts, 
especially  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  usually  termed  Beau- 
champ  Chapel,  adjacent  to  the  choir  on  the  south  side 
side,  are  antient ;  the  nave  and  transept  are  modern,  and 
are  of  most  barbarous  aichitceture,  with  an  absurd  admix- 
ture of  different  styles.  The  choir  has  a  finely  designed 
and  beautifully  worked  stone  ceiling,  and  ranges  of  stall* 
on  each  side.  '  The  chancel,'  bays  Rickman,  '  i»  an  uncom- 
monly beautiful  specimen  of  perpendicular  work  ;  and  the 
east  front  is  remarkably  fine — simple  in  its  arrangements, 
yet  rich  from  the  elegance  of  its  parts.*  The  Beauchamp 
Chapel,  according  to  Uie  sane  autlm,  ia  *eomplete]y  «o- 
riehed  both  withtn  and  without ;  its  details  of  the  most 
elegant  character  and  excellent  execution,  and  in  very 
good  preservation.'  It  consists  of  a  chapel  of  several 
:^^ch(J^  and  a  small  aisle  or  rather  pa.ssaije  on  the  iio."':; 
side,  between  the  chapel  and  the  chancel  of  the  church.' 
In  the  centre  of  the  chapel  is  a  very  rich  altar-tomb,  with 
the  figure  of  Kichaid  Beauchampb  earl  of  Warwii^  whose 
exectllors  erected  the  chapel  aeeordhig  to  tiie  diraelioos 
of  his  will  ;  and  there  are  some  monuments  of  later  date. 
St.  Nicholas's  Church  is  modern,  neat  in  the  interior,  but 
small  and  altogi'thiT  devoid  of  architectural  beauty.  There 
are  a  spacious  and  handsome  county-hall ;  a  large  mo- 
dem gaol,  adjoining  the  county-hall ;  a  county  hoose  of 
correction,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  to  tha  gaol; 
a  town-hall  of  respectable  appearance ;  and  a  snbalantisl 
market-house.  *  Leicester  Hospital'  was  originally  tw^i 
buildings,  the  halls  of  two  guilds,  founded  in  the  rciim 
of  Rkliard  II..  one  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  the  other  ut 
St.  George  the  Martyr,  and  alterwards  united.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  united  fraternity  at  the  Reformation, the 
buildings  became  the  property  or  Robert  Dudley,  aail  of 
Leicester,  the  well-known  favourite  of  EKiabeth,  who 
converted  them  into  an  hospital  or  almshouse  for  a  master 
and  twelve  brethren,  impotent  or  infirm  men.  Tlie  en- 
dowment of  this  hnj.jiilal  is  of  considorabK'  value  ;  the 
master  now  has,  or  is  to  have,  a  salary  of  400/.  per  annum, 
and  each  of  the  brethren  (who  have  been  increased  to 
twenty)  901.  per  annum.  The  buildiqgs  consist  of  the 
brednvn^  lodgiitfB  and  paUic  Idtehon,  fbnmng  a  qoa^ 
drangle  ;  a  chapelof  antient  architecture  «verthe  west  gate 
of  the  town;  and  an  antient  hall.  An  antient  place  of 
worship,  called  St.  Peter's  Cluirch,  ovur  the  cast  pate  f 
the  town,  is  now  used  as  a  free-school  ;  and  there  are  soou 
other  schools  and  almshouses,  some  dissenting  meeting- 
houses, a  neat  but  small  building  for  the  nubue  libiaxT, 
and  a  tiieatre.  There  is  a  race-course  on  ue  west  side  of 
the  town,  where  races  are  held  yearly. 

Some  worsted  and  cotton  ana  lace  manufacture.*  a:f 
carried  on  at  Warwick,  but  only  '>]  men  \^ere  returned  m 
1831  as  engaged  in  manufactures.  There  aio  malthouw.N 
and  lime,  tinober,  and  coal  wharfs  on  the  bank  of  the  Wax- 
wick  and  Napton  Canal.  The  market,  which  is  weU  sup- 
plied and  well  attended,  is  on  Saturday.  There  are 
twelve  yearij  fkin,some  of  whieh  are  ooosidaiable  cattle- 
fairs. 

Warwick  returns  two  members  to  parliament ;  the  num- 
ber of  voters  in  1.S3.5-36  was  1046;  in  1KJ9-40  it  waa  977. 
showing  a  decrea-ie  in  four  years  of  G9.    The  town  is  the 

I>rinciiMtl  place  of  election  and  one  of  thejpolling-statioos 
br  the  southern  division  of  the  county.  The  asaisea  aind 
quarter-sessions  for  the  coun^  are  held  here.  The  bo- 
rough has  a  commission  of  the  peace,  and,  under  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act,  is  divided  into  two  wards,  with  six 
aldermen  and  18  councillors.  Its  hniits  were  not  altered 
by  the  Houndarj-  Act.  Quarter-sessions  for  the  borough 
are  held,  and  there  is  a  Court  of  Record  for  personal  ac- 
tions under  40/.,  but  it  is  not  extensively  resorted  to. 

The  living  of  St.  Mary  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearh 
value  of  SOW.,  with  a  glebe-house ;  that  of  St.  Nicholas  is 
a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  218/  ,  with  a  pUbt  - 
house.  Hofh  are  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Warwick,  ani 
in  the  art  htleaconry  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 

There  were  in  the  borough,  in  1833,  twenty  day-«ehools of 
all  sorts,  with  714  children, namely. 394  boys  and  .320  eirls: 
three  of  these  schools,  were  supported  partly  or  wholly  br 
andowments,  and  contained  88  boys  mid  36  girls ;  tht«« 
«tfaeri|  two  of  than  national  iciMoIs,  ware  lupportad  chiefly 
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bjr  dMritable  eontribotiona,  and  eontunad  90  boys  and  lao 
gmt.  Of  the  popalatkm  in  the  boroofh  about  one  in  thit> 

teen  was,  in  tindrr  daily  instnution.  There  were  at 
the  same  time  ten  Sunday-schools,  with  Wi")  chii'lren,  viz. 
503  boy»  and  362  pirlg  ;  to  which  may  be  adiieu  one  of  thi- 
national  schooU  which  wa«  also  a  Sunday-school,  with  80 
girla :  making;  94B  children,  or  rather  moic  than  one  in  ten 
ot'  the  pepnhtion,  under  inatniction  on  Sund*v. 

Sotton  Ooldfieldii  in  the  Birmingrham  divnion  oTlIem- 
lin§^ord  hundred,  7^  mile*  N.N.E.  of  Birmineham  and 
miles  N.N.W.  of  Wanvick.    This  town,  iiavini,'  lallen  into 
1. 1  ay,  waa  revived  by  the  benefactions  of  John  Vesey,  a 
narive  of  tlie  place,  bishop  of  £x«ter  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.    Veter  procured  for  the  town  a  charter  of  incorpo- 
ration, peved  toe  pnncipel  «feanci,  built  a  moot-hall  and 
market-plaoe,  (bumM  and  endowed  n  flreeaehool,  enlarged 
and  embeltinhed  the  churchy  and  introduced  the  clothmg 
manufacture,  buildinf  many  houses  which  were  to  be  free 
fur  sill  h  as  followed  tnat  business.    The  parish  has  an  area 
of  13.()30  acres,  and  contained,  in  1K;U,7."»7  houseN,  namely. 
73G  inhabited,  18  uninhabited,  and  3  biiildins;  with  a  ju)-  i 
pulatioa  of  7G0  families,  or  3684  peraona — about  haJf  a^- 
euHnraL  The  town  haa  a  neat  appearance,  and  contaana 
some  handaome  Iwuses.  The  church  ia  handsome,  and 
comprehends  a  nave  with  side  aisles  and  chancel.  The 
Tiave  is  modem:  the  chancel  contains  the  effipy  of  Hishop 
\  esey  with  his  mitre  and  crosier ;  he  died  a.d.  ITxiTi,  at  the 
aije  of  103.    On  the  town-hall,  a  neat  biick  building:,  are 
tlic  arras  of  the  prelate  emblazoned  on  asbield,  surmounted 
with  a  mitre.   Soath-wcat  or  the  town  is  *th«  Coldfield,'  a 
bleak  and  cheerless  tract  of  I3j000  aerea,  extending  into 
Staffordshire ;  and  N.VV.  and  W.  of  the  town  is  Sutton  Park, 
coiitaininfi;  about  3.tO0  acres,  granted  to  the  poor  of  the 
town  as  pasturage  by  Bishop  Vesey  ;  it  wa^s  antiently  the 
park  and  part  of  the  chace  of  the  lords  of  thi-  inaM  ir.  ami 
coataiaed  some  large  pools  or  pieces  of  water.  Some 
branehea  of  the  hMcnvare  manuAwture,  especially  the  ma- 
nufact  11  re  of  qwdea,  aawi,  axes,  and  gun-barrelsi  are  carried 
on,  and  cave  employment,  in  1831,  to  34  men*  Tb»  weekly 
market  is  on  Monday,  and  theft  are  twO  yciriy  lUli  for 
cattle,  sheep,  and  pedlery. 

The  corporation  of  Sutton  Coldfield  consists  of  a  war- 
den, two  capital  burcesiK's,  and  twenty-two  aldermen ;  the 
title  of  the  corporation  is  'The  Warden  and  Society  of  the 
Royal  Town  of  Sutton  Coldfield.'  It  is  not  included  in  the 
Municipal  Reform  Act.  The  warden  and  the  two  capital 
burgesses  are  magistrates.  Quarter-sessions  are  held,  but 
their  criminal  juri.sdiction  ha.-*  gone  into  disuse,  and  offen- 
ders are  commilted  for  trial  to  the  c  i)u;it\  :  the  f 'ourt  of  Re- 
cord is  also  disused.  The  borough  is  co-exleni>ive  with  the 
jiaribh.  The  income  o."  the  corporation  consists  of  a  rental 
of  nearly  TSOln  Md  the  interest  of  iSfiOOl.  3  per  cmL  cwa- 
ioU :  tills  is  expended  in  supporting;  three  (or  rather  ^x) 
schools  and  ten  almshniiscs.  apprenticing  two  poOT  nuuds 
yearly,  and  other  purposes  chiefly  charitable. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  which 
there  is  no  return ;  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Arden,  in  the 
afeildeaieonvy<;;f  Coventiy,and  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester. 

Hie  re  were,  m  1833,  ten  day-echools,  with  4S0  children, 
namely,  216  boys  and  194  girls,  and  40  children  of  sex  not 
di-tincuished  in  the  retnni>.  About  one  in  eight  of  the 
population  was  under  daily  inslniction.  Of  these  ten  day- 
schools,  six  were  endowed  from  the  funds  uf  (lu-  curpora- 
tion  ;  and  there  was,  besides,  a  richly  endowed  but  nearly 
useless  gnaunar-school ;  the  income  of  which  was  nearly 
soot,  per  aanom,  bat  the  aelioUra  seldom  amounted  to  five. 
There  was  one  Standay-echool  with  10  iMya  and  40  ^pih. 

Colesliill  is  in  the  Biimingham  division  of  Hemlingford 
liutidred,  about  10  miles  K.  by N.  of  Birmingham. and  18 miles 
N-N.W.  of  Warwick.  Tlie  parish  hxs  an  area  of  (j200  acres, 
and  contained  in  1H31,  404  houses,  namely,  380  inhabited, 
14  uniidiabited,  and  10  building,  with  404  families,  and  u 
population  of  1863i.  The  town  ie  on  an  eminence,  at  Uic 
Ibot  of  which  the  merOole  Imwi,  and  eonsists  principally 
of  one  long  street,  with  a  number  of  respectable  and  some 
spacious  and  handsome  houses.  The  church  is  on  a  lofty 
site,  and  has  a  square  western  tower  with  buttresses,  .-iui- 
mounted  by  a  crocketed  spi»«  of  late  perpendicular  ctia- 
racter,  of  better  design  than  execution.  The  church  con- 
tains a  fbnt  of  Nomuui  architecture,  and  is  rich  in  monu- 
■muIb,  espeeianT  of  tlie  Digby  family.  Coleshill  has  no 
nanufacture.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday ;  and  there 
are  three  annual  lain  for  cattle  and  ho»e«.  There  is  a 


briek  bti^  ctmx  arohei  over  the  Cole.  The  nver  Blyth 
over  wliidi  there  is  a  bridge,  flows  near  \he  town  on  the 

east  side.  Tlu- livintr  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  718/.,  w  itli  a  gltbe-hou&e,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Aiden, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  and  in  the  diocese  of 
Worcester.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  thirteen  day< 
schools,  which  conthined  286  children,  namely.  142  boy* 
and  144  girls :  and  three  Sundav-ecbools  with  152  children, 
Tir.,  60  boys,  b7  girls,  and  20  of  sex  not  stated :  so  that  of 
the  total  population  of  the  parish  nearly  one  in  six  was 
under  daily  instruction,  and  about  one  in  twelve  under  in- 
stn;r1i<)ii  on  Siitulavs. 

H en ley-m- Arden  is  in  the  parish  of  Woottrn  Waven  or 
Wa\ven,'in  the  Henley  division  of  Barlichway  hundred, 
about  10  miles  west  of  Warwick,  and  15  miles  8.S.E.  of  Bir- 
mingham. The  town  is  pleaiantilv  sitnated,  and  consists 
principally  of  one  long  strei  t  on  tfie  road  between  Strat- 
lord-on-Avcn  and  Binnin-dain.  The  houses,  though 
mostly  antient.  are  well  h  n!'  :  and  there  arc  some  of  more 
modern  date  interspenied.  llie  chapel  is  small  but  of  good 
])erpendicular  chaiaeter,  with  well  executed  details,  "niere 
are  the  remaina  of  a  cross  in  the  marlcetpdace :  the  embei- 
lishments  «f  the  ahaft  are  notilated.  The  enapelry  con- 
tained in  1831,  276  houses,  namely,  261  inhabited.  13  un- 
inhabited, and  2  building,  with  271  lamilies,  and  1214  in- 
dividuals. Tlie  whole  parish  contained  521  housi's,  namely 
489  inhabited,  30  uninhabitetl,  and  2  building,  with  ."XW 
families,  and  2li71  persons.  The  town  has  a  market  on 
Monday  ;  and  three  yearly  fairs,  one  for  cattle,  one  fer  hopav 
and  one  pleasure-fair.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  ouacy  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  104/.,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  War- 
wick, and  in  the  archdeaconrj-  and  diocese  of  Worcester. 
There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1K33,  seventeen  day- 
schools,  with  274  children,  namely,  1 18  boys  and  156  girls ; 
one  of  these  schools  was  partly  supported  by  an  allowance 
from  the  high-bailiff  of  Henley :  and  there  were  six  Sun- 
day-schools, with  255  children,  namely,  109  boyj  and  146 
gins:  pyia^  about  one  in  eight  or  nine  of  the  population 
under  osily  instruction,  and  about  one  in  nine  unuer  Sun- 
day instruction. 

Kenilworth  i.s  in  the  Kenilworth  division  of  Knightlow 
hundred,  about  5  miles  N.  of  Warwick,  and  about  the  same 
distance  S.W.  of  Coventr}'.  Tlte  manor  was  an  antient 
demesne  of  the  Crown,  and  had  a  caslle  wliieh  was  demo- 
lished in  the  war  of  Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  the 
Dane,  early  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
I.  the  manor  was  hi'>1rr.veJ  by  the  king  on  GeoffVy  de  Clin- 
lon,  who  buiit  a  stioni:  i  a.-tle  and  founded  a  monastery. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Kenilwudli  received  a  grant  for 
a  w  eekly  market  and  a  yearly  fair  ;  but  the  market  probably 
fell  into  disuse,  as  anew  grant  for  one  was  obtained  by  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  iathetime  of  Queen  Slinbeth.  The  hi»> 
torieal  interest  of  this  place  attaches  to  its  castle,  which 
was  one  of  the  strontrliolds  of  Sinon  de  Montfort,  earl  of 
Leicester,  in  his  insurrection  against  Henry  111.,  and  af- 
forded shelter  to  his  son  and  others  of  his  adherents  alU-r 
the  fatal  battle  of  Evesham  (a.d.  1263j.  It  was  however, 
alter  a  gallant  defence,  obliged  to  capitulate  Ca  d-  1268), 
Edward  II.  was  confined  Sot  a  time  at  Kenilworth  Castle, 
shortly  before  his  nrarder  in  Berkeley  Castle  (a.d.  1327). 
In  the  following  reign,  John  of  Gaunt  became  owner  of 
the  ca.stle,  which  he  much  augmented  by  new  and  mag- 
nificent buildings.  Henrj-  IV.,  son  of  .lohn  of  Gaunt, 
united  the  castle,  which  he  inherited,  to  the  dom,'>.ins 
of  the  crown,  of  which  it  formed  part  till  the  tinu'  oi 
Elizabeth,  who  granted  it  to  Robert  Dudley,  earl  of 
Leicester.  The  magnificent  entertainment  given  here 
by  Leicester  to  Elizabeth  has  been  made  familiar  to 
the  general  reader  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's  historical  ro- 
mance of  "Kenilworth."  Alter  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I., 
the  ca-stle  was  dismantled,  but  extensive  and  picturesque 
ruins  remain.  The  parish  of  Kenilworth  has  an  area 
I  of  6460  acres,  and  contained,  in  1831,  676  houses, 
namely.  651  inhabited,  22  tminhebited,  and  8  building, 
I  with  ^0  familiee,  and  3097  persons.  The  town  consists 
'  principally  of  one  long  street,  extending  nearly  a  mile 
along  l!ie  road  from  Cuveutiy  to  Warwick,  which  here  has 
'  a  number  of  heiuis  ;  another  street  leads  towards  the  ca.stle, 
and  near  this  street  is  the  church.  Many  of  the  houses 
are  very  neat :  the  church  has  some  remains  of  antient  ar 
I  chitecture.  espeeially  a  fine  and  much  enriched  western 
I  door  of  Norman  architecture,  in  the  lower  part  of  an  antient 
:  tower  wmiounted  by  a  spire  of  more  nodcra  date.  But 
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the  moit  interesting  object  in  the  place  k  th*  aM*l«,  the 

run--  111  v.hich  arc  extensive  ;  they  are  principally  of  late 

{>erpendicular  ctiaracler,  but  llu  re  aie  some  Nonnan  por- 
ioiu.  The  most  antient  part  an  uld  inuir  called  C»har's 
Tower,  of  which  three  sides  remain,  with  walls  in  some 
parts  sixteen  teet  thick.  The  large  and  ma&tive  additions 
of  John  or  Gaunt,  known  as  LamauAcr  Buildiogi,  are  io 
different  stasres  of  decay  ;  and  the  additions  of  the  earl  of 
Leicester,  though  oi  comparatively  modem  date,  present, 
from  the  friable  nature  of  thu  stone  of  which  they  are 
built,  an  appearance  of  great  antiquity.  Thty  are  called 
Leicester  Buildinss.  Ttiey  contain  ttie  ruins  of  the  noble 
banqueting  hall,  Is  feet  long  by  45  wide.  The  f(ate-house 
erected  by  the  same  earl  is  in  better  pMiemtlioa,  and  is 
(or  was,  not  long  since)  occupied  as  a  fium-huine.  The 
ruins  are  in  many  parts  mantled  with  ivy,  wtiich  adds  to 
their  picturesque  character,  and  are  on  an  elevated,  rocky 
site,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the  country  round. 
There  are  very  few  remains  of  the  monat>tery,  which  was 
first  a  priory,  and  afterwards  made  an  abbey.  It  belonged 
to  the  Regular  Caaooa  of  SL  Aiiguatin.  Its  pOMeasions 
were  valued  at  the  dissohitkm  at  9431. 14».  9^.  cross,  or 

538/.  I'Js.  1,  or,  acf  nrding  to  another  stati-menK  533/.  15#. 
4fif.)  clear  yearly  income.  There  is  an  anti<  nt  stone  bridge 
over  a  brook  flowing  into  the  Avon. 

The  manuiacture  of  horn  combii,  and  of  some  chemicals, 
eueh  as  Pkuasian  blue,  sal-ammoniac,  and  Glauber's  salts, 
is  carried  on  at  Kouliroith.  Ihe  comb-maaufiMSture,  in 
1831,  employed  180  men.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday, 
and  there  is  a  yearly  cattle-fnir.  There  are  aODM  disaent- 
m'g  mceting-houseb  and  sotiie  alnis-housi;s. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  r-.i  ilii.'  c  lear  yearly  value  of  2flO/., 
with  a  Rlet>e-hou»e,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  .Slonely,  in  the 
MlcfadMOOniy  of  Coventry,  in  the  dioce^  of  Worcester. 

There  were  in  the  pariah,  in  1833,  five  dame-eehoois, 
with  6B  children,  namely  26  boys  and  42  girls ;  and  twenty 
other  day-schools  of  all  kinds  with  438  children,  namely 
201  boys  and  237  girls;  making  one  in  six  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  parish  under  daily  instruction.  Of  these  schools, 
one  was  an  endowed  school  with  66  boys,  one  a  'school  of 
industry.'  partly  supported  by  endowment,  partly  by  chari- 
table eontribationa,  with  30  girls.  Three  others,  with  43 
boys  and  36  girls,  were  supported  either  by  endowment  or 
contribution.  One  n!' the  day-schools  was  also  a  Sunday- 
school,  and  there  ueie  two  other  Sunday-schools,  the 
whole  containing  114  boys  and  141  i:irls,  giviuL,'  255 
children,  or  one  in  twelre  of  the  pupulalion,  under  in- 
struction on  Sunday. 

Kington,  or  Kineton,  ia  in  the  Kington  division  of  the 
hundred  <^  Kington,  between  10  ana  11  nulea  south-by- 
efl.st  uf  Warwick.  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  disputed, 
and  the  place  lias  no  historical  interest  attached  to  it. 
There  \Mis  furinerly  a  castle  situateil  on  a  lull  west  of  the 
town  ;  the  ruins  are  popularly  termed  King  John's  Castle, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  there  is  a  well  commonly  called 
Kiiy  Jdm'a  WeU.  The  areaof  theptiish  ia  SMD  teres, 
or,  inehiding  the  chapel  ry  of  Corabrook,  SBlOaerea;  It  had, 
in  1831,  197  houses,  namely  195  inhabited  and  2  unin- 
habited ;  199  families,  and  820  persons.   The  chapelry  of 
Conibritok  had  at  the  same  time  fj.'i  itihahiled  hour's  and 
7  uninhabited  ;  together  62 :  with  57  lamilies,  and  282  per- 
sons.  The  population  of  the  whole  parish  was  1 102.  The 
town  ia  irregularly  built,  the  princijpal  street  being  along 
one  of  the  roads  from  Banbury  to  Warwiek:  the  nouses 
are  chiefly  old,  built  of  stone  and  thatched ;  there  are 
however  some  detached  modem  houses.    There  is  an  old 
market-hoiir.e  in  the  market-place,  which  ia  small.  The 
church  retains  some  antient  portions  amid  many  altera- 
tions :  it  is  a  cross  church,  with  a  sauare  emblttiad  tower. 
The  western  door  has  a  richly-moulded  Nomumeidiway. 
The  market  is  on  Tueadiur,  but  ia  almost  dieoeed.  There 
are  two  yearly  fairs.   The  living  of  Kineton  is  a  ricarage 
united  with  tne  chapelry  of  Combrook,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  97/.,  with  a  glebe-hoase,  in  the  rural  deanery  of 
Kington  or  Kineton,  and  in  the  archdeaconrv  and  diocese  of 
Worcester.   There  were  in  the  whole  pariah,  in  1833,  two 
day  and  Hunday  schools  (one  of  them  e  national  school, 
and  one  partly  supported  by  endowment  and  eontribntion), 
with  120  children,  namely  49  boys  and  71  girls  on  week- 
days, giving  about  one  in  nine  of  the  population  under 
daily  instruction :  and  with  147  children,  namely  68  boys 
and  79  girls,  on  Sundays,  giving  two  ia  fillcea  of  the  popu- 


Leamington  Priots  ia  in  the  KenflwfMfli  divwM  «l 

Kni<:htIow  lumdred.  Its  ini]>or'ance  is  (juite  of  modem 
dale,  and  is  owuig  to  its  mineral  vvaiers,  ihc  existence  of 
which  was  noticed  by  Camden  and  Dugdale,  but  the  valu- 
able medicinal  qualities  of  which  were  brought  into  notice 
Dr.  Kerr  of  Northampton,  in  I784i«haae  recommenda- 
hon  aitiaeted  a  few  patient^  and  more  pnmiMntljr  bj  Dr> 
Lambe,  about  the  year  1797-  The  parish  baa  an  vca  of 
1720  acres,  and  contained,  in  1K31,  WXi  houses,  namely 
1003  inhabited,  13!>  uninhabited,  and.')!  building;  with* 
population  of  UXiii  families,  or  6209  persons,  a  very  small 
part  of  which  was  agricultural.  The  town  i*  90  miles 
north-west  of  the  General  Post-office,  London,  and  tws 
miles  east  of  Warwick.  It  is  situated  in  the  valley  of 
the  Learn,  in  a  situation  sheltered  by  gentle  and  well- 

wo(;ded  declivities;  and  consists  of  1\mi  piut.s.tlie  old  tows 
and  the  new  town,  separated  Iroin  eai  li  oUu  r  by  the  lawn, 
gartlens,  and  shrubberies  of  the  Uoyal  Spa,  aiid  by  the 
river  Leam,  which  joins  the  Avon  about  a  mile  below  tlw 
town.  Leamington  contains  a  number  uf  new  streets  re- 
gularly laid  out,  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  gaa,  cbieflj 
m  the  New  Town,  whieh  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 
over  which  is  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  The  old  well  or 
spring  noticed  by  Camden  has  a  neat  j)urap-rouiu  erectexi 
over  it.  Since  1784  new  springs  have  been  discovered, 
and  in  connection  with  these  other  establishments  ia 
drinking  the  waters  or  bathing,  of  which  the  Royal  Spaa 
the  piiocipal,  have  been  formed  in  different  parts  of  tht 
town.  These  estsAilishmeiita  have  hot,  cold,  vapour,  and 
shower  baths,  and  pump>roams.  There  are  a  ininjhor  d; 
handsome  hotels  and  lodging-houses,  and  many  elitr^'' 
private  houses,  chiefly  fronted  with  Kimuuu  cement.  Tiurc 
IS  a  handsome  building  comprehending  a  public  ltbra:v 
and  reading-rooms,  with  an  assembly-room  above  ;  anuth«r 
assembly-room  has  card,  music,  billiard,  and  rctjrekbmeat 
rooms  attached ;  and  there  are  a  museum  and  picture-cil- 
lery :  a  theatre  ;  a  public  promenade  called  the  Haneiaeb 
Gardens;  a  botaniial  gartieii ;  a  parish  church,  vvlucii  re- 
tains some  old  poHiuns  aniul  various  mutilations  and  ailerx- 
tions ;  a  modern  episcopal  chapel  (,St.  Mary  s) ;  plact.-s  ef 
worship  fbr  Independents,  Methodiatsi  and  Koman  Cath  • 
lies;  a  national  achool ;  ami  baths  for  the  poor.  A  macktt 
Is  held  on  Wedneedar.  The  Warwick  ana  Napton  Csnsl 
passes  through  the  Old  Town,  ind  enablflB  the  inhaVii.in!- 
to  obtain  coals  at  a  reitsonable  price  from  the  neigliUrui 
hood  of  Birmingham. 

The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  si 
255/. :  the  value  of  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Maiy't 
Chapel  is  not  given.  Tbe  panah  is  in  the  rural  deanwyd 
Stonely,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  and  in  the  dioecie 
of  Worcester.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  I8:i.'t.  four  damf- 
schools  with  60  children,  namely,  30  boys  ami  3t)  irnij.  » 
day  and  Sunday  national-school  with  l")-4  children,  nanuli, 
100  boys  and  54  girls  ;  and  twenty  other  day  or  boaidin: 
and  dav-schools  with  512  children,  namely,  231  bofsasii 
881  pru ;  making  a  total  of  726  scholus,  or  two  in  aev«a- 
teen  of  the  poimlaKon  under  daily  instmetion.  Thm 
were  at  the  same  time  three  Sunday-scliools  \\ith  310  scho- 
lars, of  sex  not  stated  in  the  returns,  irivini;  one  in  twenft 
of  the  population  under  instruction  on  .Sunday. 

Nuneaton  is  in  the  Ather>tone  division  of  HemUngfoK 
hundred,  about  eight  miles  north  of  C-oventry,  or  lOl 
DOttb-wcst  of  the  Ueneral  Post-oSice,  London.  This  ton 
is  indebted  fbr  its  early  prosperity  to  a  nonneiy  of  the 
order  nf  Kontevrauld,  I'ounded  here  in  the  reign  ot"  Henrv 
II.,  by  Robert  Bossu,  earl  of  l.*icester;  the  y  early  reve- 
nues of  the  nunnery  were  valued,  at  the  dissolution. »; 
290/.  15«.  0)^(1.  gross,  or  ',£)3/.  14(.  5^.  clear.  It  v^as  Uic 
first  established  of  the  very  few  houses  of  this  order  il 
England.  The  nuna  otitained  the  grant  of  a  weekly  oa^ 
ket  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  ITie  hamlet  of  Attlebo- 
rough,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  Nuneaton,  i" 
Nuneaton  parrish,  may  be  regarded  as  one  suburb,  and  the 
village  of  t'hilvers  ("otun,  about  the  same  distance-  south 
of  the  town,  as  another  suburb.  The  small  luunlet  ot 
Stockingford,  in  Nuneaton  parish,  is  two  miles  we«t  of  ttic 
town.  The  statiatica  of  the  two  parishes  of  NuneaAoa  and 
CUlvmB  Coton,  in  1831,  were  aa  A>1Iowb 
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Onlj  about  a  fifteenth  part  of  the  popiiUHon  of  Nun 
eaton,  and  a  fiflh  part  of  that  of  Chilvtra  Uoton,  were 
agricultuml. 

The  town  of  NnneUon  U  irregularly  laid  out.  but 
tolerably  well  1  nit  The  river  Anker  tuns  through 
it.  The  church,  which  ii  on  the  louth-cait  «de  of  the 
town,  ii  •  GotUe  bitUdin^,  with  •  lauen  tower,  but  too 

email  for  the  accommodation  of  the  innabitantn.  The  chief 
branch  of  industry  in  the  town  and  neiffhbourhood  is  the 
ribbon-maiiufaclure,  which  employed,  in  IR-'il,  about  900 
men  in  the  j)arish  of  Nuneaton,  and  200  in  the  pariah  of 
Cliilvers  Coton,  besides  women  and  children.  llM  ooal- 
field,  which  extend*  from  Tamworth  to  CoYantr^,  panes 
through  both  parishee.  and  there  are  aoine  coal-ptts.  The 
market  of  Nuneaton  is  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  three 
rearly  fairs  for  cows,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  livintr  of 
Niiiii-aton  is  a  vicaracc  united  with  the  chapelry  of  Slot  k- 
insfford,  of  the  joint  clear  yearly  ralue  of  9<)2/.,  with  a  ^lebe- 
house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Arden,  in  iht-  archdeaconry 
of  Corenti^r,  and  in  the  diooeae  of  Worcester.  The 
IMng  of  ClulTefe  Coton  ii  a  Ticatace,  of  the  dear  vearly 
value  of  106/.,  with  a  glebe-honee.  m  the  nma  aedciiee- 
tical  divisions. 

There  were  in  Nuneaton  parish,  ii>  1R33.  eighteen  day- 
schools  with  911  children,  namely  01  buys  and  30  girls,  and 
.VM  children  of  sex  not  discriminated  in  the  return.  TWo  of 
the  icbools  were  endowed :  one  of  them  was  a  gnunmar- 
eehod  (bonded  by  king  Edward  VI.,  with  45  boys ;  the 
other,  railed  Smith «  (^larity-school,  contained  46  boys 
and  30  pi'ls.  About  one  in  tifleen  of  the  popiilation  was 
under  daily  mstruction.  Tlifre  were  six  Siuulav-sc  hools, 
with  78y  children,  namely  288  boys  and  377  |;ir]^,  and  128 
children  of  sex  not  stated,  giving  about  one  in  ten  of  the 
population  under  instruction  on  Sundays,  in  the  pariah 
of  ChilTen  Cbton  there  were  at  the  same  period  one  in* 
fant-achool,  partly  supported  by  an  individual  contributor, 
with  4r»  ihildren,  namely  20  boys  and  2i  girls  ;  four  other 
day->chools,  two  of  them  national  schools,  with  203 
children,  namely  148  boys  and  115  girls:  making  a  total 
of  308  obildrent  or  one  in  eight  of  the  population  under 
daily  initmetion.  The  two  national  schools  were  also 
Sinulqr-sdioolB,  and  were  attended  on  Sundays  by  120 
boys  and  80  girls;  beside  which  there  were  five  other 
Sunday-schools,  with  07  boys,  88  girls,  and  250  children  of 
sex  not  statfd  :  inakitig  a  total  of  G05  children,  or  two  in 
seven  of  the  popuiatioQ  under  instruction  on  Sunday. 
From  this  unusuAllj  ]aiK«  proportion  it  is  probable  that 
the  Sunday  sehdais  are  flfom  Atheietone  or  other  styacent 
parishes.  There  are  seren]  dusenting  meeting-bouses  in 
tlie  two  parishes. 

Rugby  is  in  the  Rugby  division  of  the  hundred  of 
Knightlow,  about  niilt-,  froni  (he  Gtrieral  Posf-Office, 
London,  by  the  parliamentary  Huh  head  road,  through  St. 
Albans.Towcester,Daventry,  and  Dunchurch.  or  86  by  the 
Birmingham  railway,  from  which  Rugby  is  distant  about  a 
mtte.  Kugby  posseaees  no  historled  interest.  It  had  a 
caMle  in  the  middle  ages,  of  which  only  the  earth-works 
remain.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  21  fX)  acres ; 
and  had,  in  IH.M,  ")15  houses,  namely,  496  inhabited,  7  un- 
inhabited, aad  12  building;  with  a  population  of  496 
flimilies,  or'.^l  persons.  The  town  stands  on  an  eminence 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  Avon,  and  consists  of  several 
streets  irregularly  laid  out,  containing  a  number  of  well  built 
and  handsome  houses.  The  importance  of  tlic  town  is  chiefly 
deiivtd  from  its  grammar-school,  founded  \.u.  ]o(j7  by  I-aw- 
renee  Shnritf,  a  native  (jfHio  .N  n>ovcrnear  Rugby,  or  perhaps 
of  Rugby  itself,  and  a  shopkeeper  some  call  him  grocer, 
Mhers  habertlasher)  in  London ;  he  liad  also  some  employ* 
ment  in  the  household  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  before  her  ae- 
eeerion  to  the  throne.  The  sdiool  buildings  are  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  town;  the  greater  part  of  them 
form  a  quadrangle,  enclosing  a  court  90  feet  long  by  75 
feet  wide,  surrouiidid  on  three  sides  by  open  cloisters. 
The  buildings  are  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  of  white  brick, 
with  the  angles,  cornices,  and  dressings  to  the  openings 
aad  windows,  of  Attleborough  atone.  Th^  wen  erected 
eariy  in  the  preeent  eentuiy,  aad  comprehend  a  honse  or 
apartments  mr  the  head-master,  school-rooms,  and  a  din- 
mg-hall,  private  studies  and  dormitories  for  those  scholars 
who  are  resident  under  the  care  of  the  head  master.  There 
is  also  a  chapel  erected  since  the  completion  of  the  other 
buildings,  etmtaining  a  monument  of  Doctor  James,  formerly 
head  master,  under  whom  the  school  flnt  rose  to  great 


eminence.  The  principal  buildings  form  the  south  side  fl| 
the  quadrangle,  with  an  eastward  prolongation  which  in- 
cludes the  headmaster's  house,  and  |!restnt  a  handsome 
front  toward  the  extensive  play-ground  of  eight  acres,  which 
lies  on  the  south  side  or  the  school  buildings.  Rugtjf 
church  ponessM  little  architectural  interest;  it  has  4 
square  Western  tower  withont  buttresses  end  dettrid  at 
ornament.  There  are  two  ranges  of  almsho'ises,  one  of 
them  endowed  by  Shcntf,  the  founder  of  the  grammar- 
school. 

Rugby  has  a  weekly  market  on  Saturday,  and  eleven  or 
twelve  yearly  fUfi,  <m  Of  them  a  great  horse-fair.  The 
Oxford  Canal  passes  Msr  the  town.  There  are  plaeca  U 
worship  for  Baptists  snd  Wedeyan  Methodists. 

The  living  of  Ru^by  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  510/.,  with  a  glebe-houskc,  m  the  rui-al  deanery  of  Marton, 

in  the  archdeaconry  Of  Cofantiy,  and  in  the  dioaese  of 

Worcester. 

There  were  in  the  psriih,  in  1883,  six  daily  sehooh  of  ill 
kinds,  with  825  scholars,  aanuxy,  <MB  boys  and  160  giili, 

fiving  about  one  in  four  of  the  total  population  under 
aily  instruction.  This  unusual  propintion  was  mainly 
owing  to  the  eminence  of  the  gianimar-school  noticed 
al)o\  e,  which  cuulamcd  3(K)  youths  collected  from  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  Tlie  endowment  of  the  school  is 
estimated  to  produce  500U/.  per  annum;  a  very  valuaUa 
part  of  it  consists  of  eight  acres  of  ground,  now  covered 
with  buildings,  in  or  near  Lamb's  Oondnit  Street,  London. 
Another  day-school  wils  endowed  for  30  boys  by  Richard 
Elborow,  and  another,  wi'h  230  boys,  w.is  established  a.u. 
1830,  by  a  gentleman  who  allowed  the  master  50/.  a  year. 
There  were  at  the  same  time  two  Sunday-schools,  with  245 
children,  namely,  1 15  boys  and  130  girls  ;  giving  one  in  ten 
of  the  population  under  instruction  on  Sunday. 

Solihull  is  in  the  Solihull  division  of  Hemlingford  hmw 
dred,  about  7  miles  suuth-ea.it  of  Birmingham,  on  the  road 
to  Warwick.  Tlie  aieaof  the  parish  is  lO.tXK)  acres;  it 
contained,  in  1831,  OCX)  houses,  namely,  5Sl  inhabited,  IS 
uninhabited,  and  4  buildmg  ;  with  a  population  of  608 
families,  or  2878  persons,  more  than  hall  agricultural.  The 
town  stands  in  a  Talley,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river 
Blyth,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  park  and  grounds 
of  ^!alvt  m  Hall.  It  consist.s  of  two  principal  streets, 
nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  of  two  or  three  smaller 
connecting  streets  or  lanes.  The  houses  are  generally 
modem  and  well  built,  and  some  of  them  are  hand- 
some. The  cbNTch,  whidh  Is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  ie  a  lana  end  euiione  ernes  church.  The  cheaceL 
transept,  ana  part  of  the  naTc,  with  the  lower  part  Or 
the  tower,  which  n^cs  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave 
and  transept,  lue  of  decorated  character,  of  an  early  date 
and  remarKable  character.  The  west  end  of  the  nave 
and  south  aisle  are  of  late  perpendicular  character,  as  also 
is  the  belfry-story  of  the  tower.   The  spire,  which  is  octa- 

Snal,  is  modem.  Attached  to  the  chancel  on  the  north 
e  isasnall  chapel,  now  used  ss  a  vestty,  of  dmQarardii- 
tecture  to  the  chancel,  having  under  it  a  small  but  beauti- 
ful plain  groined  crypl.  The  windows  of  the  chancel  and 
trans<  ]jt  ai'e  very  good  ;  the  west  window  of  the  nave, 
though  of  singular  composition,  is  also  good.  The  chancel 
and  the  vestry  have  each  on  the  south  side  a  niche  for  tha 
vessels  of  the  altar ;  that  in  the  chancel  is  richly  canopiea 
that  in  tiie  vestry  plainer.  The  tracery  and  mouldings  in 
these  parts  of  the  cnurch  are  very  good ;  the  co-bels  on  the 
wall  of  the  chancel  are  very  perfect,  and  deserve  attention 
for  the  spirit  and  beauty  of  ifieir  foliage.  The  piers  nt  ttie 
tower  are  plain,  but  very  good.  There  is  some  good  taber- 
uude  and  .-icreen  work  in  the  church.  There  are  a  meeting 
honse  for  Independents  and  a  chapel  for  Roman  Csttiolics. 

The  market  (if  kept  up)  Is  on  Wednesday,  and  there  are 
three,  or,  according  to  other  soeounli,  five  yearly  ftiia  fbr 
cattle,  horses,  cheese,  or  hops. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  1455/., 
in  the  rural  deanery  of  Arden.  in  tlie  ^chdeaconry  of 
Coventry,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  There  is  in  the 
pariah  a  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  James,  the  curacy  of 
which  is  of      clear  yearly  value. 

There  wen  in  the  paiian,  in  1833,  thirteen  day-eehooh 
of  all  kinds,  with  279  children,  namely,  117  boys  and  42 
girls,  and  120  children  of  sex  not  distinguished  in  the 
return  ;  giving  nearly  one  in  ten  of  the  population  under 
daily  instruttion.  There  were  at  the  same  time  four  Sun- 
day-schools^ with  270  children,  namely,  127  boys  aad  143 
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^rls;  ifiving  about  one  in  eleven  of  the  population  under 
m"«tniction  on  Sundays. 

Southam  U  in  the  Southam  division  of  Kni^htlow  hun- 
dred,  83  miles  north-west  of  the  General  Post-Office,  Lon- 
don* through  Oaventry,  9  miles  east  by  south  of  Warwick 
and  12  BOmh-east  of  Coventry.  The  parish  hat  an  area  of 
2770  acrt's ;  ai.d  contuinril,  in  lKi\,  28S)  houses,  namely, 
280  inhabited  and  'J  uianhabitetl,  with  a  p<ipulation  ot"  282 
families, or  r3i<i persons :  about  one-third  <^t  l!if  jjopulation 
was  agricultural.  The  town  lies  in  a  valley,  watered  by  a 
small  stream  wludi  flows  into  the  Itchen,  or  Iehene,ju.st  be- 
low the  town.  It  oontaina  a  number  of  modern  well-built 
Hmms.  "nte  church  is  of  various  dates ;  some  portions  are  of 
decorated  English  archiU-cturc.  wills  ^nme  s:ood  windows; 
other  part.s  are  of  perpet'.dn  idai  character,  .sonic  parts  very 
jfood,  other.s  inferior.  It  \vs>  a  western  lower  and  s])iie. 
Some  of  the  tracery  has  been  much  mutilated.  There  are 
a  place  of  wonhip  Ibr  Baptists,  a  free  sehool,  a  self-«up- 
portinf  dispemaiy.  and  an  mflrmaiy  for  dineases  of  the 
ejre  and  ear.  The  last  is  an  ornamental  bnilding  of  per- 
pendicular chameter.  Tlic  marki  t  i-i  nti  Momlay,  and  is  a 
1,'ood  corn-market;  there  are  several  yearly  fair-s  for  sheep, 
homed  c  attie,  and  hoiaes.  There  are  two  ninecal-qpringB 
near  the  town.  - 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  cf  534/., 
with  a  glebe-houao.  in  the  rural  deaneiy  of  MartoOt  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Coventry,  and  in  the  diocese  of  Woreeeter. 
There  were  in  tin'  pnrihh,  in  \K13.  two  day  and  Sunday 
national  sciiools,  clui-flv  suppnrtfd  by  eiuli)Wim:-!it  ot  con- 
tributions, with  117  cluiili  tMi.  naiiH  ly.  07  bo}s  and  3U  ffirls  ; 
l^iving  about  one  in  thirteen  of  the  pupulation  under  daily 
instniction :  these  schools  were  also  Sunday-sehools,  and 
w«ia  attended  on  Sunday  by  101  children,  viz.  73  boys 
and  2B  girls,  or  one  in  twelve  of  the  population. 

A  few  of  the  villages  claim  a  brief  notice.  Rcdworth 
is  in  the  Kirby  division  of  Ktiightlow  hundred,  about  3 
miles  .south  of  Nuneaton  :  the  area  of  the  parish  is  2240 
acres:  the  population,  in  1R31,  was  3980,  a  very  small  part 
of  wfeMl  was  agricult  ural .  There  are  coal-^tt  and  stone  - 
quairiM  near  tns  village,  which,  in  183j,  gave  employment 
to  180  man :  more  than  300  men  vrere  at  tnat  time  engaged 
in  manulkclures,  but  of  what  kind  is  not  stated  in  the 
population  returns.  The  village  is  oa  the  road  between 
Nuneaton  and  Coventiy,  whicB  are  tha  chief  seats  of  the 
ribbon-manufacture. 

Bidlbrd  is  in  the  Stratford  division  of  Barlichway  hun- 
dred, on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Avon,  over  which  there 
is  a  bridge  6  mi1««  lower  down  than  Stratford,  on  the  line 
of  the  Icknield  Way.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  3240  acres, 
irtth  a  population,  in  1831,  of  1268;  above  half  agricul- 
tural. 

Brails  is  in  the  Brails  division  of  Kington  hundred,  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  10  miles  from  Banbury, 
on  the  road  to  Sbipston-upon-Stour.  The  area  of  the 
parish  is  0220  acres :  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1272 ; 

more  than  two-thirds  agricultural.  There  is  a  small  manu- 
facture of  plush  for  liveries.  Hniils  had.  in  1k;w,  au  mraiit- 
school  with  40  children  ;  an  endowed  day-school  with  104 
hoy*  and  10  girls;  two  national  Sunday-schools;  and  a 
small  day  and  Sunday  sehool,  taught  gratuitously  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  priest;  be^de  private  schools.  The 
dwureh  is  large,  and  has  a  lofly  tower :  seme  parts  are  of 
early  English,  others  of  decorated  English,  others  of  prr- 
penaicular  character.  In  the  churchyard  there  is  an 
antient  tomb  with  an  effisry. 

Bulkington  is  in  the  Kirby  division  of  Knightlow  hun- 
dred, about  4  miles  south-east  of  Nuneaton.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  4600  acres:  the  population,  in  inai,  was 
1702;  naarly  half  agricultural.  The  village  of  Bulkington 
is  on  an  emmenoe :  the  church,  which  has  beer,  enlarged 
in  the  last  few  years,  is  close  to  the  village  on  the  north 
nde.  In  1R31,  H)(3  men  in  the  parish  were  engaged  in 
manufactures,  chiefly  or  wholly  in  that  of  ribbons. 

Dnnchurch  is  in  the  Rugby  division  of  Knightlow  hun- 
dred, 1 1  miles  south-east  of  Coventiy.  The  pai^  has  an 
area  of  .^lO  acres,  and  oomprehfends  the  hamlets  of  Toft 
and  Thurlaston :  the  population,  in  IKJl,  was  1029 ;  about 
half  agricultural.  Dunchurch  village  is  on  the  south- 
eastern brow  of  the  high  waste  land  of  Di  m.iniore  Heath. 
The  church  is  on  the  east  side  ot  the  village,  in  a  com- 
mandmg  situation,  and  is  a  handsome  and  curious  building. 
*  The  chancel  is  early  English,  with  aom»good  decorated 
irindowi  iBNrtad,  pKitipilfilj  fha  fait  iriadow:  .this 


chancel  has  the  low  side  window.  ITie  nave  is  decorated, 
with  good  piers  and  arches,  and  some  good  windows  :  the 
doors  of  the  aisles  have  remarkably  rich  mouldings.  Th* 
tower  is  perpendinttar,  with  considerable  ennchment,  but 
mutil^ed.  llien  an  two  antient  water4rains,  and  the 
antient  font  is  in  the  tower :  it  was  plmn  and  circular,  witk 
a  cahlexl  moulding  round  the  upper  edge.  Tliere  are 
son)"  small  portion.s  ul'  antient  wood-work  in  the  church." 
(Hii  ktn  in.)  There  is  a  sulistantial  brick  school -hous«?  ioc 
the  free  grammar-school,  which  contained,  in  1833,  between 
60  and  TOboya;  and  near  the iehoot4ionM  ia  a vanfe  cf 
almshousca. 

Bxhall  is  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  about 

4  miles  norlh  of  tliat  city.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  1730 
acres:   the  popultitam.  in  was  840;  about  onc-thiid 

or  one-fourth  agricultural  :  the  i ibbon-manu&ctim  gait 
employment  at  that  time  to  abin  c  "o  [Ticn. 

Foleshill  is  also  in  the  couni)  t  1,  !  i  ty  of  Coventiy, 
about  2  milee  north-east  of  Coventiy.  The  area  erf  tht 
parish  is2810  acres:  the  pouulatioti,  in  1831,  waa 6808;  a 
very  small  part  agricultural.  This  parish  is  one  of  the 
principal  seals  of  the  ribbun-manulacturc,  which  employed, 
in  1831.  mini'  tlian  1H»0  men,  be-idc  wonu-n  and  children, 
about  'M  men  were  at  the  same  pericKl  employed  in  col- 
lieries. There  are,  beside  the  parish  church,  places  <rf 
worslup  for  Independents,  Baptists,  and  Wesleyan  Metb» 
dists. 

Pnlesworth  is  in  the  Tamworth  division  of  Hemlinjgfonl 
hundred,  between  3  and  4  miles  cast -south-east  of  Tam- 
worth, on  the  road  to  Atherstcne.  The  area  of  the  pansh 
is  tiSlO  acres  :  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1870  ;  about 
half  agricultural.  There  was  antiently  a  Benedic  tine  nun- 
nenr  at  Polesworth,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  King 
Hubert  early  in  the  ninth  eentniy:  its  *  


valued,  at  the  dissolution,  at  109/.  6s.  Gd.  mm,  or  87/.  I6i. 
3^/.  clear  yearly  revenue.    There  are  connderablc  remaini 
of  the  buildings  of  very  picturesque  character.  Polesworth 
has  an  Independent  place  01°  worbhiu,  and  an  endowed  i 
free^hool  or  scho  lU.  There  are  coal>worki  and  a  fll«oe>  f 
quany  near  the  village.  i 
Sow  is  in  the  connfr  of  the  dty  of  Coventiy,  about  3  or  i 
4  miles  cast-n^rth  cast  of  Coventry  :   the  parish  extends 
into  the  Kiiby  division  of  Kniirhllow  hundred,  and  has  an  j 
area  of  2.'j00  acres;  the  population,  m  1K.'H,  w.-^.s  1414.  ; 
The  ribbon-manufacture  gave  employment  to  ItMj  men  in  j 
this  parish,  and  to  above  90  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Shilton  (the  area  of  which  was  8S0  acres;  and  the  pans* 
lation,  in  1831, 480),  in  the  Kh-by  division  of  Knightloir 
hundred.  Tlicre  arc  considerable  coal-works  in  Sow  parish: 
the  Oxford  Canal  pajsses  throus;li  the  midst  of  them. 

Stoke  1^  ;i'>o  in  the  county  ot  the  city  of  Coventry.  aK>ut 
a  mile  ea-st  of  Coventry,    'fhe  area  of  the  nan.sh  is  990 
acres:  the  population,  in  1831,  was  848.   The  ribbon  tr 
other  manuuctures  employed  about  63  men  in  1831. 
Stoneleigh  is  in  the  Kenilworth  divtrion  of  Knightlov 

hundred,  on  the  river  Snw,  just  above  its  juncfiptn  w  i*h 
Avon,  about  2  miles  east  of  Kenilworth,  and  U  notth-ea.-t 
of  Wsrwick.  1  here  was  antiently  a  Cistercian  abbey  hen, 
transferred  hither  from  Kadmore  in  Statfordshire  abont 
A.o.  lF/4,  the  yearly  revenues  of  whieh  at  the  dissolution 
were  estimated  at  178i.  2t.&^.  gross, or  151/.  0».  3yL 
dear.  Hie  gateway  of  the  abbey  is  still  standing  in  8»oae> 
leiph  Park,  the  seat  of  I.(nd  T.citjh.  church  of  Stone- 

lei;,'h  is  a  lar^e  irregular  b.i.iuuur,  partly  of  Nomian  archi- 
tecture, partly  nf  later  date.  Among  the  monuments  i» 
that  of  Alice,  tiinlar  duchess  of  Dudley,  who  claimed  to  ht 
wife  of  Rob.  i  t  Dudley,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  favourite  of 
Quean  Elizabeth,  but  'could  not  establish  her  claim.  The 
area  of  Htoneleigh  parish  is  8080  acres :  the  popuhttion,  in 
1831,  was  1296 ;  three-fourths  aericultural.  There  are  two 
endowed  free-schools,  w  hich  had,  in  1833,  l49  M:hulars,  74 
boys  and  7~)  crirls,  in  the  week,  and  106  aeholan^Ol  ^op 
and  57  girls,  on  Sundays. 

Sludley  is  in  the  Alcester  division  of  Bariidiway  hm- 
dred,  nearly  5  miles  north  of  Alceiter.  Tliere  was  a  pneqr 
of  Austin  canons,  transfened  hither  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  the  yearly  revenues  of  which  at  the 
di.s.solution  were  18U.  3*.  6d.  gross, or  117/.  1^.  lA^/.  dear: 
there  are  some  considerable  remains  of  "the  couventuil 
buildings.  There  was  also  an  h<)s])ital  for  the  intiim  poor 
at  the  priory  gate.  The  area  of  the  parish  is  5070  acres: 
the  populatioojin  1831,  was  ldU3;  about  one-thiid  asricut* 
tmaJ.  AeoaadcndUainannflMlnreofMedlefand  Bridng 
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hooks  w  carried  on  in  the  parish,  which  gave  employment, 
in  1831,  to  above  KM)  men,  beside  women  and  children. 

WoW«y,  nearly  6  miles  south-east  of  Nuneaton,  had.  in 
1881«  48  paMM  engaged  in  manufacture!,  apparently  of 
riMwM.  ^Ihtaitftol  thapuuhbaTSOacrM:  thapopup 
lalioit,  in  1831,  waa  985 ;  two-fifthi  apneuhmal. 

DiviftoTit  /or  Kcr.lesiattiral,  l^g.i!,  and  Parliamentary 
Purp'-urs. — This  county  is  at  prpM  iit  wholly  included  in 
the  diocese  of  Worcester.  It  coniprehoncls  the  whole  arch- 
deaconry of  Coventry  and  a  part  of  the  archdeaconiy  of 
Worcester.  Tb*  nml  dttUMnat  and  aceledaatical  cures 
are  aa  followi : — 
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The  archdeaconry  of  Coventry  was  formerly  included  in 
the  di«c«M  of  licufiald  and  Govcntiy :  bat,  in  pursuance 
of  the  reeoBnMadatkni  of  the  daudi  TffiBTmwifflt  iiaa 
been  aepamted  flroiii  tint^fioeeae,  and  added  to  die  dioeeae 

of  Wc»rrester,  in  which  the  whole  county  is  now  included. 
The  archdeaconry  of  (^oventry  includes  the  greater  part  of 
the  county,  and  espfcmlly  the  rich  and  populouii  manufac- 
turing districts  of  the  north  and  north-east.  The  arch- 
deaconry of  Worcester  comprebenda  the  southern  and 
eoQth-westem  parts,  which  are  agricultural,  together  with 
the  adjoinin{B:  county  of  Woreeiter. 

Tlie  county  is  included  in  the  midland  circuit ;  the 
a-siiizes  and  quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at 
Warwick  ;  those  for  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry  at 
Coventry.  There  are  a  county  paol  and  a  county  house  of 
correction  at  Warwick ;  a  ^aol  and  house  of  correction  at 
Coventry  for  the  county  of  that  city;  loek-up-houaca  at 
Leamtniifton  and  Bimunfham;  a  debton^  or  Oomt  of 
Requesta'  priion  at  Btrmin);ham  ;  and  a  county  aayhun  for 
disenanced  juvenile  prisoners  at  Stretton. 

TTie  county  gaol  at  Warwick  is  well  ventilated  and  dry, 
and  moderately  clean ;  but  so  much  crowded  as  to  make 
it  difficult  to  maintain  effective  diieipline :  the  towns- 
people give  more  trouble  than  priaonen  firom  the<oountiy 
parts;  but  the  most  traobleeome  are  tile  debtora. 

The  county  house  of  correction  at  Warwick  has  not  a 
sufficient  number  of  cells  for  the  proper  separation  of  the 

Eri>oncrs  ;  but  the  management  is  such  a.s  to  reflect  the 
ighest  credit  on  the  keeper  and  officer*.  The  ?!\  sicni  of 
labour  is  reported  by  the  inspectors  of  priaons  as  rloc.-^ving 
of  imitation.  Nearly  half  the  prieonen  are  from  Birming- 
ham.  The  chaplain  to  the  giM  aod  heuae  of  correction 
is  a  zealous  and  efficient  officer,  and  some  interesting  cases 
of  reformed  prisoners  are  jriven  by  him  in  the  Fourth  Re- 
port of  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons.  The  (jiiol  and  house  of 
correction  at  Coventry  is  not  lar^e  cnout:)).  but  the  number 
of  cells  is  sufficient  for  the  usual  numtx  r  of  inmates  :  it  is 
secure,  dry.  and  moderately  well  ventilated;  and  the 
amnagement  is  good.  Tlie  bulk  of  the  priaonata  are 
weaven  and  agricultural  labourers;  about  one-fourth  are 
strangers  not  resident  in  the  county  of  the  city  of  Coven- 
try. * 

The  two  lock-up-houses  at  I-.eaminpton  are  small  and 
in  1  fTi;  lent ;  one  is  under  the  town-hall,  the  other  at  the 
pohcc  atatioo,  in  a  distant  pait  of  the  town;  that  at  tha 


of  cells.  It  is  used  only  for  the  temporary  confinement  of 
pris*>nL'rs.  The  principal  lock-up-hou>e  at  Hi: iiiinphaiii 
(Uiere  are  three  lock-up-houses,  if  not  more,  in  the  town) 
is  Attached  to  the  police-office.  The  time  of  confinement 
ia  usually  abort,  and  there  ia  little  attempi  at  dtieiplina  t 
there  ia  no  chaplain,  and  no  instiudion  of  any  Uod  n  pro- 
vided. The  debtors'  prison  at  nirminp^hani  is  exclusively 
for  debtors  from  the  Court  of  Requests;  it  is  neglected  and 
dirty.  J 

l1ie  county  asylum  in  Stretton  was  established  in  1817. 
at  the  suggestion  of  Judge  Dallas,  for  the  reception  aod 
reformatioa  of  Juvenile  offenders  at  the  expiration  of  their 
imprisonment.  The  house,  formerly  occupied  as  a  ftrm* 
house,  is  in  a  retired  situation.  A  keeper  and  his  wife  are 
the  only  resident  officers.  The  age  of  admission  is  from 
14  to  16;  but  some  boys  uiuler  14  had  been  received  ana 
transmitted  to  *  the  Children  s  Friend  Society  '  during  the 
existence  of  that  association.  The  boys  are  taught  tO  Nad 
and  whte  and  the  elements  of  ahthimetic,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  making  clothea  and  ahoca,  and  in  worhbig  in  a 
lafpe  garden,  in  which  they  commonly  take  great  delight. 
There  is  an  ample  supply  of  hooks,  religious  and  miscel- 
laneous ;  and  the  vicar  and  cuiate  of  tlie  parish  visit  and 
catechize  the  children.  Each  boy  receives  a  portion  of 
the  estimated  value  of  his  labour:  this  portion  is  divided 
into  thirds}  one-third  he  receives  at  the  time,  aod  two> 
thirds  on  his  discharge.  The  boys  stay  two  years,  and  are 
considered  as  the  hired  s^'rvants  of  the  keeper.  The 
management  of  the  institution  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
keeper,  and  oti  the  committee  (appointed  by  the  county 
ma<;i&trates)  under  whose  supervision  it  is  placed;  the 
results  have  beM  gOod ;  many  boys  have  turned  out  well, 
and  liave  beoDOM  resectable  worlcmen.  Soma  have  called 
afterwardi,  and  expressed  their  gmtitud*  ibr  the  beoeflts 
derived  from  their  residence  here.  The  institution  is  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions,  and  by  the  sale  of 
articles  made  m  the  house. 

Before  the  Reform  Act,  Warwickshire  sent  only  six  mem- 
bers to  the  House  of  Commons,  namely,  two  for  the  county, 
two  Sot  the  city  of  Coventry,  and  two  for  the  borough  of 
Warwick.  By  the  Reform  Act  tha  number  was  increased 
to  ten,  namely,  four  for  the  county,  which  was  divided  into 
two  parts ;  two  eacli  for  Warwick  and  Coventrj'  as  belbre  ; 
and  two  for  Uirminuham,  whii  h  was  made  a  parliamentary 
borough.  By  the  Boundary  Act  the  northern  division  of 
the  county  was  determineo  to  comprehend  the  hundred  of 
Hemlingiord,  tha  county  of  the  city  of  Coventiy,  and  the 
Rugby  and  Kfabydivimons  of  Knightlow  hundred:  the 
principal  place  of  election  is  Coleshill  ;  and  the  polling 
places  are  Coleshill,  Nuneaton,  Coventry,  Birmingham, 
and  Dunchurch.  The  southern  division  of  the  county  com- 
prehends the  hundreds  of  Barlichway  and  Kington,  and  the 
Kenilworth  and  Southern  divisions  of  Knightlow  hundred : 
the  piindpal  jdace  of  election  is  Warwiclc ;  and  the  polling 

81ace«  8reWarwidc,KingtoncrKineton,8tratford-on-Avoo, 
[enley-in-Arden,  and  Southam.  The  limits  of  the  city  of 
Coventry,  which  are  less  extensive  than  those  of  the  county 
of  the  city,  and  those  of  the  borough  of  Warwick,  w  ere  not 
altered  by  the  Boundary  Act.  The  parliamentary  borough 
of  Birmingham  comprehends  the  parishes  of  Birmingham 
and  £dgbaston,  and  the  townstuM  of  Bordesley,  Dudde- 
ston  or  Duddlestone  with  Nechella,  and  l>eritend,  in  thA 
parish  of  Aston.  The  population  of  the  parishes  and  town- 
ships included  in  the  borough  was,  in  1R31, 142,251.  Bir- 
mingham has  since  been  incorporated  as  a  municipal 
borough,  by  charter  dated  tith  Oct.,  1838.  The  municipal 
borough  has  the  same  limits  as  the  parliamentary.  Ttie 
parliamentary  conatitueocy  of  tlie  county  aod  the  city  and 
bocouglM  ia  it,  in  1836^  and  1898^  waaaafbllowa:— 

Coventry  .  . 
WarwicK  .  , 
Biimingbam . 
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History  and  ArUiquitiet.— In  the  earliest  historic  period 
this  county  appears  to  have  been  on  or  near  the  horder  of 
the  three  nations,  the  Comabii(Kop»'au<o(,  I'lolemy,  or  in  ime 
MS.  Kapv6fitm),  on  the  north-west:  the  Contaiu  or  Con- 
tavi  (Koptravoi,  Ptolemy),  on  the  north-east ;  and  the  Do- 
bttai  {pafitSmot,  Ptolemy),  on  the  south ;  but  to  which  of  these 
—  itbalonged,«amHcta^  oi^or  noia,a)|dia  wlfi^ 
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pruportion  there  ire  no  means  of  determining.  Camden 
■mii^n*  it  to  the  Cornavii  :  Mr.  Britton,  in  thf  •  Beauties  of 
Engfland  and  Wales,"  to  the  Comavij  and  the  Wigantes, 
whom  he  identifies  with  the  Jugantes  or  Iugantes,k  people 
nuued  onlv  id  one  puMg«  of  Taeitua  (itnnaleff,  lib. 
rii.  410,  *CSfttM  Jogantum*),  of  whidi  tho  nadiog  it  dis- 
puted. 

In  the  Roman  diviiion  of  Britain.  Warwicinhire  appears 
to  have  baan  iBeludad  in  tfaa  provinca  of  Flavia  OMui- 

ensis. 

Several  Roman  or  other  antient  roads  croas  the  county  or 
paaa  along  its  borders.  The  antient  Watline  Street  in  its 
north-wenward  progress  meets  the  border  of  the  ooanty  on 
the  east  side  near  HilJ  Moreton,  and  runs  along  the  noKh- 
eastem  border  as  far  as  Mancetter,  near  Atherstone.  beyond 
which  its  course,  still  nortb-wettward,  is  wholly  within  the 
county  to  the  passatfe  of  the  Tame.  t»et  wee  a  Wilnecoteand 
Fazt-ley,  where  it  enters  Staffordshire.  While  on  the  bonier 
it  separates  Warwickshire  partly  from  Northamptonshire, 
but  chiefly  from  Leicestershire.  The  Poaae  Way,  another 
antiant  road,  enters  the  countv  on  the  south,  and  croaung 
first  the  detached  portion  of  tne  county  at  8tretton-on-the- 
Fos*c,  and  theti  the  intervening  portion  of  Worceslenihire, 
enters  the  main  part  of  the  county  at  Halford-on-the-Stour, 
and  runs  north-eastward  by  Compton  Vemey,  Stretton-on- 
Dunsmore,  Brinklow,  and  Stretton-under-Fosse,  to  High 
Cross,  where  it  intersects  WatlingStreet  and  enters  Ldeaa- 
tenbira.  Aaaibm  load,  dasignatcd  in  the  Ordnaaea  map 
the  Iclrnietd  Street,  but  in  the  nap  of  Antient  Britain 
publisheil  by  the  Society  ibr  Hht  Diffusion  of  Tseful 
Know]ed::;e,  more  correctly  'the  Ryknield  Way,'  enters  the 
(  iiuuty  on  the  south-west  side,  and  nuis  mirtli  by  west  by 
Bidford,  Alcester,  Studley,  and  Ipsley,  into  Worcestershire. 
It  then  bends  gradually  to  north  by  east  and  again  crosses 
thtfoottnfy  or  tottchaa  toe  border  near  Birmiiwham  and  near 
Sutton  Coldfiftid ;  after  which  it  entera  Stnrordshire  and 
intersects  Walling  Street  at  Etocetum,  now  Wall,  near 
Lichfield.  Between  .\!ce«tpr  and  Studley  it  is  called  'the 
Harden  W.ty.' 

Some  Human  towns  and  stations,  in  the  county  or  on  the 
border,  may  be  identified.  The  Tripontium  of  Antoninus  is 
fixed  by  Dugdale  and  Gale  at  Dove  biidgCtOr  Dow  bridge,  on 
Watling  Street,  at  the  Junction  of  the  three  oountieaof  ^forth- 
ampton,  Leicester,  and  Warwick,  or  at  Lilboume  in  North- 
amptonshire, close  by.  w  here  there  are  some  antient  trenches 
and  one  or  two  tumuli.  'I'lie  Venonte  of  thr  sam<  wnter 
is  fixed  by  Camden,  Stukeley,  and  others,  at  or  near  High 
Cross,  where  the  Watling  Street  and  the  Foase  Road  inter- 
•eet  Camden  has  preserved  a  local  tradition  of  an  antient 
flourishine:  city,  named  Cleyceater,  which  had  a 
I  of  its  own,  and  of  which  rieybrook,  about  a  mile 
»*ff,  was  a  part  ;'  and  s])eaks  of  fonndations  of  hewn  stone 
butii  il  uii;!i  r  Ihc  turrows.  and  of  Roman  coins  turned  up 
by  the  plough.  The  Manduessedum  of  the  same  writer  is 
luted  at  Manoetter  or  Mancester,  near  Atherstone.  Here 
■re  evident  remains  of  a  Roman  station ;  the  ditch  and.'val- 
Inm  being  in  many  parts  verv  perfect.  Alcester  may  be 
identified  with  the'Alauna  ol  the  14th  Iter  of  Richard  of 
Cirencester.  Roman  coins  and  medals  of  bras!*,  pold.  and 
silver,  and  antient  bricks,  have  been  Ibuiul  at  Alcester. 
Probably  the  name  may  liave  belonged  also  to  the  river 
(Alne)  on  which  the  town  stands.  It  may  be  observed  that 
Ricfaaid  aa^gns  tbia  town  to  the  Dobuni.  Near  CheateN 
ton,  on  the  Foase  Wa^,  is  an  encampment,  evidently  Ro> 
man,  which  is  identified  by  Mr.  Hatchard.  the  translator  of 
Richard  of  Cirencester,  with  a  station,  the  name  of  which  is 
lost,  in  the  14th  Iter  of  Richard. 

Roman  coins  or  other  antiquities  have  been  found  near 
Kimtngiiam,  Hampton-in-Anlen,  Willoughby  near  the 
Learn,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  oounty,  andat  Warwick ; 
and  a'Roman  iiavement  at  Coventiy.  Mr.  Reynolds  men- 
tions the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp  or  station  at  Monk's 
Kirby,  between  Lutterworth  and  Coventry  ;  but  it  is  not 
marked  iti  the  Ordnance  mH]).  There  are  some  earthworks 
At  Brmklow,  near  Monk's  Kirby,  on  the  line  of  the  Fosae, 
which  Dugdale  conjectured  to  be  Roman. 

In  the  earlier  Saxon  period  Warwickshire  formed  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Herda.  Hie  southern  part  of  the  county, 
which  has  t>een  all  along  included  in  the  diocese  of  Wor- 
cester, appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  subordinate 
kingdom  of  Hwiccaa,  or,  as  it  is  termed  by  Bede  (Ifiitl. 
GccUu.,  Lib.  iv.,  c.  13, 23)  '  provincia  Huicciorum,'  which 
was  m  existaaBa  as  eu^  «a  Om  oiddle  w  Irttwnd  «f  tta  I 


seventh  century.   Notices  of  this  mbordlnate  grincipalitf 

or  province  continue  down  to  the  year  853.  The  treach- 
erous death  of  the  Mercian  kmg  Kthelbald,  a.d.  707,  is 

glaced  by  the  Saxon  chronicle  at  Seccandune,  apparently 
eckington  in  Warwickshire,  near  Tamworth.  U  nder  king 
AliVed,  Warwickshire  came,  with  the  rest  of  Mercia  south- 
west of  Watlini?  Street,  into  direct  subjection  to  tha  West 
Saxon  crown  (about  a.d.  886),  and  during  part  of  the  rain 
of  Alfred  and  his  son  Edward  the  Elder  was  governed  by 
the  alderman  Aethercd,  and  alter  his  death  by  his  wife, 
the  lady  Aethelflaed  or  Ethelfleda,  AUred.>  daujfhter. 
During  this  and  the  subaeouent  reigns  it  was  the  t>cene  ot 
the  war  with  the  Danes  or  Noitimien. 

To  this  period  of  history,  namely,  AM,  886^  the  third 
vear  of  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  son  BUaaamor  of 
l^dward,  some  of  our  early  chroniclers  assign  tl»e  existence 
of  the  fabulous  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick.  According  to  the 
legend,  Athelstan  was  at  war  with  the  Danes,  who  had 
penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester ;  and  it 
was  to  depend  on  the  issue  of  a  single  combat  between 
an  English  champion  to  be  sppointcd»  and  Colbcaiid, 
who,  though  actin:;  as  champion  of  the  Danes,  is  de- 
scribed as  being  an  Africati.  ur  Saracen,  of  t^i^antic  aixe, 
whether  the  crown  of  Kngliuid  bhould  be  retained  by  Ath- 
elstan, or  be  transferred  to  Oiaus,  or  Aulaf  or  AnIaC  king  of 
Denmark,  and  Golavus  or  Ciovelaph,  king  of  Norway. 
Bsrl  Guv,  whose  valour  had  obtained  for  him  great 
renown,  bad  at  the  very  time  just  landed  at  Portsmouth 
in  the  garb  of  a  palmer,  having  returned  fhnn  a  pilgnmage 
to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  hi  ln^  i  nirii^^i'd  a.s  champion  by  the 
kin)^,  who,  without  knowing;  lam,  had  l  een  directed  by 
a  vision  to  apply  to  him  to  undertake  the  niaCcr,  he  sue 
ceeded  in  killing  the  Danish  champion.  He  then  privately 
discovered  himself  to  the  king,  on  whom  he  «iyaiiisa 
secreqTi  retired  unknown  to  the  neighbourhood  of  taia  asm 
castle  at  Warwick,  and  lived  tha  life  of  a  hermit  till  his 
death.  Guy's  Cliff  near  Warwick  is  pointed  out  !>y  tradi- 
tion as  the  place  of  his  hermitage  ;  and  armour  said  to  be 
his  is  still  preserved  in  Warwick  Castle.  What  is  the  orj- 
gin  of  thi^  tradition,  which  cannot  be  traced  higher  than 
the  earl)  part  of  the  twelfth  aantonr,  H  b  diCeult  to  de- 
termtna.  Ihe  stoiy*  as  givaii  in  tarn  of  oar  earl/  hi» 
toftans  vrho  have  mentioned  it,  and  InDngdale,  who,  vHth 
Leiand,  Camden,  and  some  others,  ban  received  it  a.s  a  true 
history,  is  inconsistent  with  the  known  t  ircuinstaiices  of 
the  limes.  And  it  may  be  observed  that  the  name  of  th« 
champion,  Guy,  the  pilgpmage  to  the  Holy  Land,  nnd  tht 
African  or  Saracenic  ongiB  nf  Colbrand,  point  to  a  period 
subaeouent  to  tha  Normaa  conquest  as  that  in  whtdi  the 
legend  received  its  present  fbrm.  Dr.  Pegge  haa  exmrauMd 
into  the  oripin  of  the  le!:;i'i:d,  in  a  paper  contained  in 
the  Iburth  volume  of  the  "  Hiblujtlieca  'l  opoyrraphica  Bn- 
tannica.'  He  disputes  the  existence  of  the  Karldum  .  s 
Warwick ;  but  it  is  probable  that  there  were  earls,  or  rathei 
aldermen  (the  equivalent  Saxon  title,  represented  in  the 
Latin  of  the  middle  agea  by  *dux'  and  'oomea'  X  of  Wa^ 
wickshire  in  the  tmie  of  Athelstan ;  m  it  was  then  or  seoa 
after  in  existence  as  a  separate  county  ;  for  a  deed  of  th« 
vear  \Mi2  contains  the  name  of  '  Uuathawede,  vicecomes 
Warvvic  hi(f,' (.  r.  Sheriti' of  Warwickshire.  It  is  prolmble 
that  there  were  at  the  same  time,  or  soon  alter,  earls 
or  aldermen  of  Coventry,  or  perhaps  Chester  and  (joven- 
tiy,  and  with  one  of  these  Leefrie  uL,  who  had  acquired 
the  government  of  Merda,  is  eonneeted  another  cele- 
brated leffcnd,  that  of  the  lair  Godiva,  his  wife,  who  is  said 
to  have  ndilen  naked  throutrli  the  city  of  Coventry.  [Coven- 
try] Ttiia  legend  also  is  seriously  given  bv  Dugdale.  Many 
circumstances  of  the  legend  are  obviously  fabricated,  but 
Leofric  and  Godiva  are  historical,  not  fabulous  persons,  and 
l>elong  to  the  reign  of  Canute }  and  an  antient  inacriptioB 
accompanying  a  picture  of  the  pair,  OB  a  window  oflVinity 
cnurch.  Coventry,  set  up  in  the  time  of  Richard  IL,  may 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  city  owed  some  immuniti» 
to  tha  Udf*  inteiaemioni  11iaiaKriptioBwa»— 

'  I  iMlriM^  Sw  llMlSM  onhss. 
DmmsIw  OMMrireMAM.* 

Warwickshire  was  ravaged  by  the  Danes  vndar  Awiwlie  in 
the  last  year  of  the  rngn  of  £thelred  IL,  aso.  1010. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen  and  tha  emprea  Msnd.  Co> 
vcnfry  Castle,  belonging  to  Ranulph,  earl  of  Chester,  one 
of  the  supporters  of  the  empress,  was  taken  by  the  kinc^ 
tisopa ;  and  tha  atlaapt  of  tlw  ear.  la  Mlaha  tt  i 
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•n  eoMMment,  in  which  the  king:  hurt,  and  the  e«ii 
wounacd  and  repulsed.  This  incident  is  given  by  Mr. 
BrittOD,  in  '  The  Beauties  of  England  and  Wales  but  we 
cannot  trace  his  authority,  or  tix  the  year  of  its  occurrence. 
It)  the  civil  troubles  of  Henry  III.,  after  the  defeat  and  i 
death  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  the  caatle 
of  Kenilworth  held  out  for  the  inaurgenta  for  aix  months 
(AJk  1266) ;  and  ia  the  troubles  of  the  rei^  of  Edward  II. 
the  murder  of  Gaveston,  the  king's  minion,  took  place  at 
Blaoidow  Hill,  near  Warwick.  He  was  taken  flrom  the 
custody  of  Aimcric,  or  Ainiery,  carl  of  Pembroke,  by  Guy 
Biauchamp,  earl  of  Wanvick  whom  Gaveston  had  insult- 
ingly called  '  the  black  dog  of  Aiden '),  and  was  beheaded 
by  his  order.  The  incident  >■  commeniorated  bv  an  antient 
ioMnption  in  the  rock  near  the  sununit  of  the  hill: 

P.  CUTISTON,  EIaBL  op  CORNWALL,  BsHKADHD  HKBS, 

+  1311. 

In  the  war  of  tlic  Rosi.s  the  inhabitants  of  the  county 
were  divided  between  the  two  parties:  the  Warwick  men, 
swaved  by  their  earl,  tliu  celebrated  '  king-maker,'  were 
YontMls;  the  men  of  Coventry,  won  bf  tihtt  ftmUMlt  Tisits 
and  fluroan  of  Henry  VL  uid  hia  oueen,  Juugaret  of 
Anjon,  were  supporters  of  the  tioaao  oilMiieBiter. 

In  Ihr  civil  War  of  rhnrlcs  I.  the  QOaatV  generally  cm- 
bniced  liie  cause  of  pari i ami; iit,  beiiiii  especiallv  swayed  by 
the  influence  of  lAird  Brooke.  The  first  t:ri  at  Lattle  of  the 
war  was  fought  at  Edge  Hill,  in  the  soutliern  part  of  the 
county  (A.Q.  1642).  The  king  was  near  Banbuiy  in  Oxford- 
ahiie^wbere  insaFBrliaaientaiiaogainaon,  wbieh  be  bad 
mimmoned  to  mirrender,  on  Ms  way  towaida  London :  the 
earl  of  Es.scx,  {general  of  tlie  Parliamontariananiiy,  who  wa.^ 
at  Woree-ster,  wa.>  ordered  by  the  parliament  to  niardi  in 
puiMiit,  and  had  readied  Kineton  in  Wanvickshire,  when 
the  king  turned  back  to  meet  him.  The  Parliamentarianb 
were  drawn  up  in  the  fieldi  between  the  foot  of  Edge  Hill 
and  the  town  of  Kineton,  and  the  Boyaliata  deaceoMd  the 
hill  to  attaek  them.  The  battle  wasserere,  bat  indeciaive : 

the  !os.s  on  both  sides  i-s  commonly  stated  at  .t<KX)  ;  but  the 
shun  were  probatily  about  l.'ltK);  the  wounded  luu)  have 
made  up  the  larger  number.  The  Pariianientarians  re- 
treated the  next  day  to  Warwick ;  while  the  king  returned 
to  Bubury,  which  he  foroed  to  surrender.  The  numbers 
aqgafed  were  elated  in  aa  aocount  sent  by  some  Parlia- 
mentarian oflBcen  to  the  speaker  of  the  Hooae  of  Commons, 
and  ordered  by  the  house  to  be  printed,  at  lO.OOO  on  their 
own  side.  and'Trum  14,0U<J  to  ■22,tXXJ  vvii.  18,000  foot  and 
40(X)  horse  I  on  that  of  tJie  king.  The  king  had  marched 
through  tlie  county  before  the  battle  ;  and  after  his  leaving 
Birmingham,  the  town^sinen  seized  hisplate  and  fu.-mture, 
and  conveyed  it  to  Warwick  Caille.  ThBy  fiirtber  showed 
their  hoatility  by  refusing  to  nandbetttre  sworda  tor  the 
Royalists,  wtule  they  readily  supplied  the  opposite  party. 
They  afterwards  fortified  their  town  with  some  slight  worKs 
to  resist  Prince  Rupert,  whom  the  king  liud  ordered  to 
ijien  the  communication  between  Oxford  and  York.  The 
luwn  was  however  taken  by  the  pnnce  early  in  April,  1643. 
A  minister  who  acted  aa  governor  was  killed,  and  part  of 
the  town  bnmed.  Warwtek  Castle,  the  principal  post  of 
Che  Parliamentarians,  was  attacked  by  the  Royaliita  in  the 
3arly  part  of  the  war,  but  without  success. 

Tne  only  incidents  requiring  notice  in  later  times  are 
he  Birmingham  riots.  The  first  of  these  occurred  m  1715, 
vhen  several  dissenting  meeting-houses  were  destroyed  or 
igured.  The  next  occnired  in  17^1,  when  two  dissenting 
neeting-houNa  and  tiw  dwdfinga  of  aararal 


including  that  Of  Dr.  Priestley,  minister  of  *  the  New 

Meeting'  (one  of  those  destroyed),  were  burned,  and  the 
doctor  was  iil<lii:ed  to  fly  for  his  life.  The  last  great  riot 
wai  connected  with  the  Chartist  agitation,  and  occurred 
in  July,  I83a,  when  several  hou*es  were  destroyed.  The 
riots  of  1715  were  partly  or  wholly  the  result  of  religious 
bigotry ;  thoee  of  1701  were  partly  religious,  partly  po> 
litical ;  those  of  1839  were  political.  The  formation  of  tha 
ereat  PoUtical  Union  during  the  agitation  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  in  1831-2,  led  to  sonic  meetmu's  >  rimmen.se  nunibcrs 
of  people,  but  was  not  attended  by  any  breach  of  the  jn  ace. 

(Ordnance  Map  of  England;  Conybeare  and  Phillips, 
Ouilinet  qf  the  Geology  of  England  ;  Greenough's  Geoto- 
gical  Map  iJ  Englana;  Priestley's  Hulori/  of  NavigaiM 
Canait  and  Riv«rt}  Dugdale'a  fVarmekihira  i  Biitton'a 
account  of  Warwickshire,  tn  the  Beautie*  of  England  and 
H'ali  s ;  Hutton's  HintDry  of  Dirmiriiffiiirn  ;  Ricknian's 
Etta]/  on  Gothic  Architecturf  :  Parliamentary  Pajxrt.j 

Statistics. 

PopulaHon  and  Oeeupatimt. — ^Ai  a  manulheturing 

county,  Warwiok>hirc  is  the  eighth  in  nn'n,  a  j>o>itioa 
whitli  it  niainlamed  in  lHll-'Jl-3!,  stamluii;  in  the 
jear  between  Northumberland  and  Staffordshire  :  the  pro- 
p«»r1ion  of  the  manufacturing  population  was  sixty  per  cent, 
in  1831,  at  which  period  there  were  2838  occupiers  of  land 
employing  labourers,  1142  oocuoierB  not  employing  labour* 
era,  and  flie  nnmber  of  agrieuRtiral  labouren  was  15,644. 
The  remainder  of  the  male  population  aged  20  and  up- 
wards was  dititributed  as  follows: — 11,375  employed  lu 
manufactures;  32,.')7'.)  in  retail  trades  and  handicrafts; 
•1012  capitalists,  bankers,  and  raoniberN  of  the  ]' rofessions ; 
10,356  Don-agricultural  labourers  ;  -J4^G  domestic  servants; 
other  malea  aged  20  and  upwarda,  3729 ;  and  tbare  were 
13,089  fcmale  eerranti.  The  following  details  are  from 
the  Returns  of  1831  :  -'  .Miout  -fjOO  men  are  employed  in 
making  ribbons,  nearly  one-half  of  tliein  in  tlie  city  of 
(  nventry,  upward.*  of  'JOO  at  Nuneaton,  !HXJ  at  Foleshill, 
:«KJ  at  Astley.  200  at  Chilvers  Cotoo,  100  at  Sow,  54  at 
Kxhill,  25  at  Harthill,  and  in  snallar  numbers  in  many 
other  pkeea ;  and  aboat  100  men  ate  employed  in  weaving 
Hnen  m  TBrioue  parts  of  the  county.  WatdMnakini;  has 
been  successfully  introduced  at  Coventry.  Needles  are 
made  by  350  men,  chiefly  at  Ipsley,  Studiey,  Alcester.  and 
Sambourn;  and  at  Kenilworth  the  manufacture  oi  combs 
employs  upwards  of  150  men.  But  these  and  the  smaller 
manul'actarers  of  agiicultuial  machines,  rush-weavers,  and 
others,  are  nothing  in  conipariMUi  with  tha  aetii^  die* 
played  at  BnoiiNOHAif  and  its  Tieinity.* 

"nie  population  of  the  county  at  the  following  deceaniaa 
periods  wnen  the  census  was  taken  was  as  under  : — 


99.942 
109,538 
183^127 
1«V576 
190,679 


10B;248 
11«,188 

140965 
171.034 
a06,0% 


Tnlat. 

206.190 


274392 
336.610 
401.715 


lormse 
par  Cms. 

9-8 

19-9 
22-8 


1801 
1811 
18S1 
1831 
1811 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1700  the  population  was  96,600: 
from  1801  to  1841  it  increased  1^,525,  or  93  per  cent. 
Aeconling  tc  the  last  census  the  number  of  persons  to  a 
square  mile  is  464.  The  population,  &c.  of  each  hundred 
and  borough  in  1841  is  show  n  in  the  following  table  com- 
municated by  the  conunissionets  of  Uie  Census,  the  returns 
not  having  yet  been  puUished :— 
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4,290 
10,150 
5,3tiU 
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11,445 
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8»3 

707 
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7J4 

:j,s-47 
5-3 
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13 

77 

13 
U'J 
■M:\ 
41 
30 
12 

14,434 

ilV.'47 

&^,372 
14,&70 
6,09H 
4,841 

14,^27 
28.039 
11.79(i 
30,r,jl 
94,3=10 
16,173 
&,S66 
4.934 

2tf,')6) 
^j.7C4 
24,043 

30,743 
10,661 
9,775 

6,679 
12,780 

ri,747 
1  i 

11,.!  1 
ti,6 .  2 

i:m 

2,201 

6  7.^6 

i-',*;23 

!>M'> 
l.l.:t5S 

1. ',.)y« 

7.'J90 
2'. 21 

2,  U0 

7,7')5 
14,94-) 
6.500 
16,1111 
47,.i6 1 
7,b98 
2,590 
2,640 

13.4l(> 
6,2  il 
17,293 
51,752 
8,S83 
2,945 
V94 

16.0ii6 
19,«49 
4C.&.'J 

26,041 
9,961 
7,S»C1 

.').70« 
9,h78 
i.094 
l.',33i 
54.7-.'0 
4,702 
703 
1,814 

ToUlu' 

-l,:J21 

6,90J 

668 

196,679 

401,715 

90,980 

9J,931 

104,799 

113,105 

307,977 

93,738 
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Tn  lft3!  the  nnmber  of  inhabited  house*  was  68,253,  in- 
habited l)y  72,307  families,  and  there  were  782  houses 
buili-lini:  f^iid  vminliahiled. 

C'/unty  Erp'-ns'^':.  ("nmr.  — Sums  expended  for  Ihe 
relief  of  the  poor:  1718-49-5<J  annual  average^  10,445/.; 
1776, 44,071/.  i  1783-84-85  C»venge),  59,567/.  Hie  wxm 
•spendedin 

1801  was  1 17.353/.,  being  1 1«.  3(f.  far  «m1i  inlMMfMlt. 
1811  ..  157.932      „     13   9  » 
1821  ..  146.185       „     10   7  m 
1881  ..  161.212      M      0  «  •» 
IMl  ..  109,622      „      6  6  « 

In  CMh  of  the  following  years  endinf  95th  Itoelv 
th«  expenditure  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  as  under : — 

tSaS.  1836.  ISr.  \fai.  1839  IB40 

188,e29f.  116^404/.  98,910/.  108.183/.  108.711/.  100,522/. 

71w  expendltum  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1834, 
the  last  year  onder  the  old  adrainiitratiott.  was  19B.188I. 

The  total  difference  in  the  sum  expended  in  that  year  and 
1840  was  58,209/.,  or  31  per  cent.  :  namely,  in  suits  of  law, 
&c..  28-t.')/.,  or  48  per  cent. ;  and  in  miscullaneous  ex- 
penses, 6727/.,  or  30  per  cent.  The  abuses  under  the  old 
faw  were  comparatively  few  in  thii  county.  The  number 
of  Poor-law  unioaa  ii  11,  oompniing  237  parishes  which 
had  a  population  of  191,088  in  1831.  There  tre  nine  pa- 
rishes, ^vitll  ,T  popnlution  of  l-ir),r)j2,  which  are  not  in  nny 
union.  Each  of  the  untlcrmentioued  plaee.s  is  the  coutie 
of  a  union;  and  the  sums  txpt-iided  in  the  year  ended 
25th  March,  1840,  under  the  principal  heads  of  la-main- 
tenanee,  OulHrelief;  and  Bstahmhiaent  and  Salaries,  were 
as  follows; — 

PapuUtion  In- 
N*BC  of  ITokn.   in  ISJl.  Maint'oaiict 

£. 


lS.98a 

la.ors 

Sttm«IM-M-A«m  I8.74S 
Wanriek.    .   .  SS,M« 


AlcetlCT  . 
AjUoo  .  . 
AlbcntOQa 
MmMII. 

MflfflUO  « 

MmMUm 

MAoU  . 
Ill 


404 
Mf 

T74 
954 

7» 
1097 
ill 
COS 
449 
751 


Ont- 

£. 


144S 

sm 

S713 

3885 
1S97 

17-'9 
4942 


■ndSalariM. 

£. 

SfiS 

11a 

SSS 

tie.<i 
era 
915 
1070 
810 

1551 

save 


Totikl. 

£. 

4,l>&2 
S.591 
4.254 

2.6T5 
3,585 
4.725 
S,4G6 

3.013 

2,916 
7,244 
10.19!] 


The  number  of  persons  refiered  in  these  unions  during 

the  quiirter  ending  Lady-<iay,  1R40,  wa.s  13,231  (172h  in- 
door, and  11,503  out-door  1,  or  H  per  cent,  of  the  union  po- 
pulation. There  were  lunatics  and  idiots  charffeabie 
on  the  poor's-rate  in  1836,  or  1  iu  861 ;  in  England  1  in 
1033.  In  1835-6  there  were  1551  bastard  children  charge- 
able on  the  poor^s-iate,  or  1  in  217  of  the  wbde  popiua- 
tion ;  in  Eni^land  1  in  215.  The  nnraher  of  illegitimate 
births  in  1830  was  425,  or  1  in  22  ;  in  Enirland  I  in  20. 
The  number  affiliated  in  lH.'J4-5  wus  3(k"),  and  1G2  in 
183.V6.  In  1840  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  per^ons 
married  under  21  years  of  age  was  10*4;  in  England  and 
Wdea  9'6,  for  the  two  sexes. 

The  amuial  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty tax  in  1815  was  1,269,879/. ;  property  assessed  to 
Oeeupiers,  835,422/.  ;  and  the  profits  of  trades,  profi'S.sion8, 
&c..  were  assessed  at  065,998/.  In  1825-1;  the  ceiUesimal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptions  of  jiroperty  a.s>o.sscd 
was : — land,  60  parts ;  dwelling-houses,  31  '3  parts ;  mills, 
ikctories, &c.  6*8 parts;  manorial  profits,  &c.  1*9 parts. 
The  net  rental  or  amntal  value  of  real  piopeity 
to  flie  pooiViate  in  1841  was  aa  IbUowi 

£. 

On  landed  property  .  .  713.390 
Dwelling-houses.  .  .  300,427 
All  Other  kinds  of  property  •  586^990 


Total . 


1,609,747 


la  the  above  year  the  total  amonnt  levied  for  pooMates 
waa  171.435/.,  being  a  rate  of  2r.  IdL  in  the  mnind  on  the 

•amial  value  of  real  property  assessed.  Taking  the  total 
annual  value  of  real  property  in  the  county  in  1841.  the 
rate  per  head  was  -4/.  3^v.  \d.  for  each  inhabitant  ;  and  di- 
viding it  by  the  number  of  acres,  it  was  1/.  5(.  \d.  per 
■ore,  which  is  the  same  as  for  LancaaUra,  and  la  only 
exceeded  by  Middlesex  and  Worceatershire. 

The  eounhr-tate  levied  at  didfcrent  periods,  and  tha 
principal  disbursements  for  tiieaaiaa  periodsiare  ahown 
IU  the  following  table  :— 


ISIS.  183P.  lUB.  IMS. 

£.  £.  £.  £■ 

Income     .       .  8700  21.996  21,777  21,681 
Expenditora  > 

Bridges  .          196  627  7,797  863 

Gaols     .       .    353  964  704  475 

Prisoners        .  2924  7.3a>  6.247  6,»53 

ProsecuUons  .  1637  3.580  5,579  7.5ej 
OooslableB  and 

vagrants      .    459  l.bTH  I.Ck^S  G45 

The  particulars  of  the  county  expenditure  m  1S34  ait 
aaCBltows:— 

£. 

Bridges,  building,  repairs,  &c.  .       .  680 
Gaols,  houses  of  oorrcelion,  and  uiuin- 

taining  prisoneii  .  .  .  5427 
Shire-haTls  and  courts  of  Jostioe  .  316 
Lunatic  asylum      .       •       *       •  220 

Prosecutions  .  ■      •      .  4694 

Clerk  of  the  peace  ....  556 
Oonveyanee  of  prisoners  befbre  trial .  745 
Conveyance  of  transports  538 
Vagrants,  apprehemung  and  conveying  386 
Constables,  liigh  and  apeeial    .  502 

Coroner  323 

Miscdlaneous       .      •      •  . 


Total  .  15^88 

The  length  of  streets  and  hi^lns  (\>-s,  and  the  expenditnrc  i 

thereon,  were  a.*  under  m  IKJJ  ;  — 

MilM. 

streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  acts  125 
Turnpike  roads  .  ■  ,  .  •  407 
All  Other  highways   ....  1833 


£31,839 
433 


36,975 


Amonnt  of  latea  levied  . 

Expended  in  repairs  of  liighwaya 

I>aw  and  other  expenses  . 

Total  expenditure   .       .       .    .   32,343 

Tne  numoer  01'  turnpike  trusts,  in  1840t  was  33 ;  the 
income  from  tolls  was  27,728/.;  paridiooapositiona  In  Ben 
of  estate  duty,  15/. ;  and  total  income,  28,686/.;  the  total 
expenditure  for  the  same  year  being  283B4/.  The  bond 
and  mortjraije  debts  amounted  to  03,370/.  In  1836  the 
debt  \va.s  ei,ual  to  3  years'  income  ;  for  the  whole  of  Ens- 
land  the  piojrortion  of  income  to  di  bt  bt'in£c  4  5  yea.'s 
the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  to  the  total  debt  was,  lo 
Warwickshire,  8  per  cent. ;  in  England  12  per  cent.  The 
state  of  sixteen  trusts,  in  1841,  is  ahown  in  the  following 
table:  the  last  column  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  m 
years  which  would  be  required  for  each  trust  to  discharge 
it&  entire  debts,  taking  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  year 
1840  aa  ^A  annual  warpm — 

Trukt, 

Birinin(fuai  BDd  Sprrn.it  A>h 
)Mnnin|{luim  tmi  Su>D<ii'tiii,^c 
BinnlMlw  aad  WatTord  Gap 
CiMltiMMkkswl  Bbalii^ui 
Cuvmry  ud  Wolwy 
Utinehurch  tod  SU 
EfnhaiD.  Alcr*t«r 


K* 

Vsl 

!(•.«( 

Dafau.  t 

talSSS.  T«M. 

£\ .6IH 

.£l,JI3 

/405 

11 

1  .0",^ 

1  ,6m 

1.447 

.ST 

1» 

11.050 

2,418 

1.856 
SIS 

603 

SI 

S.WW 

810 

Its 

U 

7S5 

S3S 

99 

179 

4 

1  ,0(K) 

1.  li- 

830 

2;<7 

5 

2.41^ 

st  j 

»17 

u 

3,80.^ 

1.4'H) 

388 

10 

9U0 

30} 

60 

li 

1,152 

•jr.* 

299 

80 

li 

2,2:1 

469 

a.i 

140 

1: 

2.994 

1.814 

I,2S9 

545 

C 

10,9.M 

S.I&5 

1,611 

»I4 

21 

i«50 

1.2>5 

797 

438 

3 

l,:oo 

1.1-18 

9tl5 

983 

7 

400 

250 

196 

M 

k 

IltDcklcv  anit  Currntry  . 
MancrUrr  lo  Wohvy  llaaUi 
Rugttjr  and  Lulterwutth  . 
Rasby  aiul  Warwick 
Slntfonl  and  Hnrniicrov* 
StrntronI  and  Ltiiii;  Cumptun 
Wur»  ck  and  Coxfulry 
W.ir»icW.  Paddlrlirook .  .tc. 
Wfllnhouni  uiil  Strmlfiir.l 

In  1839  the  church-rates  in  Warwickshire  amounted  to 
6635/. ;  and  8916/.,  applicable  to  the  sane  olyeeta,  was 
derived  from  '  other  sources,'  the  amount  fh>m  estatea  and 
rent  charges,  included  under  this  head,  being  206SI.  io 
1832.  The  sum  of  9824/.  \\as  expt-tided  in  1839  for  the 
purposes  of  the  establuhment,  of  which  4063/.  was  for 
repairs  of  cliurches.  Theie  waa  a  debt  of  74441.  eeevrcd 
on  the  church-rates. 

Crim«.— Number  of  persona  charged  with  criaiinal 
offences  in  the  septennial  period*  ending  1|B1^  182B,  IsaSi 
aadlSttl 

.   .  mMk  MSSM.  isz7.a3.  1334-as. 

Ml  .  .  .  ^944  8,608  4,650  5,687 
Aamnl  avenge  •       ^      614      664  812 
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Dm  numben  committed,  convicted,  and  ■*ywtfrri  in 
■  fkom  IBM  to  IMS  vera  M  lUKter 

l«L    183S.  1836.  lasr.   Uat.  18M.  IMO.  UU.  1041. 

MO     7as     7»     880     M4     7719    1001    lOM  10O3 
Acqmitid    .    t08      167      169     IM      198      lU      8Z1      IM  2» 

In  1834  the  piopoction  of  penom  oommitted,  to  the 
total  population  of  the  eounty,  was  1  in  610;  •nd  in  1841 
the  proportion  was  I  in  400.  The  population  (tf  the  county 
is  to  the  population  of  England  ami  Wales  as  1  to  38,  but  in 
respect  to  criminal  offenders  its  proportions  are  as  1  to  .31, 
that  is,  in  England  and  Wales  there  is  I  criminal  offender 
m  508,  and  in  Warwickshire  1  in  400.  Still  Warwickshire 
may  be  adTantageouslv  compared  withaeTcral  other  ooun- 
tiet ;  with  Oloocestershire,  for  esam|de.  «h«e  the  propoi^ 
tion  of  crimina]*  is  1  in  344,  snd  with  ssvenl  other  coun- 
ties; and  in  1842  the  number  of  violent  oflfences  aifainst 
the  person  was  only  the  fifty-fourth  part  of  this  class  of 
crimes,  instead  of  the  thirty-ninth,  which  it  would  have 
been  had  the  proportion  of  population  been  followed. 

Of  1003  offenders  (816  males  and  157  females)  tried  At 
the  assises  ud  sessions  in  1M2;  there  were  31  char^ 
with  offences  a^nst  the  person ;  82  with  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence ;  814  (indttding  884 
cases  of  simple  larceny)  with  offences  against  property 
committed  withovit  violence;  6  with  malicious  offences 
against  property ;  43  for  forgery,  eoming,  and  uttering 
base  coin ;  and  27  for  various  misdemeanours.   In  no  one 
case  was  sentence  of  death  recorded.  Of  774  persons  con- 
▼ieted, 4 wan traaqwrted  for  life;  19  for  periods  above 
ten  and  nnder  fifteen  years ;  61  for  periods  above  seven 
and  under  ten  years;  and  8ft  lor  terms  of  sc%en  years; 
making  172  transiwrted.    None  were  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  periods  exceeding  two  years ;  12  were  im- 
prisoned for  one  year  and  under  two  yean;  109  for  above 
SIX  riiuiiths  and  less  than  one  jcar;  and  471  for  six  months 
and  under.  Of  the  228  penoiH  aeqaittcd,  188  ««re  fbund 
not  guilty  on  trial ;  in  the  ease  or  88  no  Mil  was  foond, 
and  in  4  instances  there  was  no  prosecution.    Above  one- 
naif  of  the  total  number  of  pen>ons  committed  were  be- 
tween the  ages  of  li)  and  25,  or  one-fourlh  Ih  Ivmcii  ir>  and 
20,  and  one-fourth  between  20  and  2^  which  are  higher 
pronMrtions  for  these  a^es  than  tlM  tttt  of  England  and 
wiMt.  Hm  dMORM  of  instmetion  wtt  MBertMaed  in  all 
bTit  two  mmi  SM  males  and  69  females  eould  neither 
read  nor  mita;  449  males  and  91  females  could  read  and 
write  imperfbetly  ;  H9  nmles  and  6  females  could  read  and 
write  well;  and  3  males  had  received  a  superior  education. 
The  proportion  of  uninstiucted  criminals  in  the  oountv  on 
•a  average  of  several  yeaia ma  96  par  aaoi.;  in Bajpand 
and  Wales  89-3  par  canU 

Saving^  AmAr.^lherB  areTorfliese  taatitntioaa  in  flw 
eounty  ;  and  the  number  of  depositors  and  amount  ef  de- 
posits in  each  of  the  following  years  were  as  under : — 

IHXi.      \m.        18X'.       1838.       1839.  1B40. 
No.  ord^iiton      6,SaO      IU..<2S      10.8M      lt.438      I33ii  14jtS7 
\m.  ordcpoMtt    £\e:.lXl  £2«)jm  iiVi.lH  £T,i,m  iC28S,lTT  £3ia.447 

Tlie  distribution  of  the  sums  invested  in  1830^  1834^  and 
1889  is  rinmn  in  the  Mlomng  taUa 


1834. 


Note>M«din« 


Ab0T« 


£ 
30 
SO 
MS 

ISS 

200 
800 


3.411 

i.sn 

104 

47 


£ 

SS.072 
47.048 
S4.4S8 

is.sse 


aitoit. 
«,&00 
S.OM 

HOO 
IdO 
2» 


Dv)iu,IU. 
£ 

ST. 045 

4i,9;c 

5I.4IS 

83.871 
1<.7<« 
S.Wl 


S.749 
2,«S 
l.l«7 

m 

16S 
21 


43.7W 
90  .Ml 
79,«H 
89,314 

87,199 
S.732 


«.«•  174,075    7,633    189.UI   13.32S  SSt.in 

The  deposits  of  17'>  friendly  societies,  not  reckoned 
above,  amounted,  in  1840,  to  17,586/. ;  and  572G/.  were 
invested  by  136  charitable  iailtttations. 

TIm  Ibliovii^  nartioalBia  myacting  the  state  of  each 


mviugt  bank  ra  tna  aoonlgr,  fiw  tha 

vember,  1842,  are  Ihnnn 
of  May,  1843 * 

Alherstone 
Birmingliam 
Coventiy  . 
Rugby  . 
Sb«t(brd  . 
Sotton 
Warwick  . 

P.O.  No.  1662. 


ending  20th  No- 
dated  Mth 


No.  or 

Dcpoaiton. 

£91 

• 

631 

£100 

« 

10,479 

ano 

689 

467 

• 

1,570 

no 

196 

• 

818 

50 

86 

38 

660 

40 

63 

37 

• 

392 

60 

64 

9 

• 

2,818 

160 

S20 

m 

Ehetive  Firanehite. — ^The  number  of  county  voters 
tared,  in  1889401  was  aa  under 


Freehold  of  every  class 
Copyholdei*  and  awtOBi' 

aty  tenants  ... 
LeasahoMenferlifear 

teimofTCifa  .  .  . 
r>a/.  tenanfr  at  will  .  . 

Trustees  and  mortgagees 
QualiBed  by  office  . 

.Joint  and  dupliaata  qndi 
fications  .... 


regis- 


5.074 

S  <lir. 

2,793 

Total. 
1S<9  40. 

7,807 

Tool 

7,398 

148 

65 

213 

100 

4B8 

1,021 
20 
37 

66 

1,291 

9 

23 

866 
8312 

29 
60 

510 

2;2i2 

74 
82 

• 

28 

7 

86 

66 

G,78G 

4,233 

11,039 

104302 

Education. — Summary  of  Itetums  made  to  Parliament 
in  1688:— 


Infant-schools 
Number  of  children  at  such  sehools; 

2  to  7  jraa 


SaxnotqpaoUlad 

Daily-schools 

Numlwr  of  children  at  such  schools; 
4  to  14  yaaiB>- 


583 
592 

1.227 


2,403 


Fannlea  . 

San  not  ipaaifiad  . 

Schools 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction        .         •  • 
Sunday-eehoola  ... 
Nmnber  of  efaildrenatsoeh  sdioais; 

4  to  15  years: — 

Males  ,  , 
Ft'nKiles  .  , 
Sex  not  specified  . 


768 


346 


23,639 


a6y041 


16.714 
14.964 
2,554 


(j^  Srhools. 


1           .-f  ,m4  Mf- 

t,>rr,:  {rot.  ■Ht.lHi.. 

bn. 



\tt. 

11.961 
463 

Ubttt  Sehoob 
nUly  SchiraU 
asafaySchuoli 

IbM... 

1 

111 

31 

6,298 

I.SifT 

« 

46 

»7 

390 
t.»tl 
WJ8I 

43 
4SS 
4 

14 
61 
M 

143 

7,133 

3« 

^7U 

IS.STO 

•1 

7»m 

Tlw  aoiwdla  oMiIadMd  by  Dioantfli^  indndad  in  tha 


Infant-schools  .         ,         4,  oontaining  400 

Daily-schools  ...        21  .  716 

Sunday-schools  102         •  lOyBBft 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are — 
Infant  and  other  dattf  aeboois         349,  coOlalldng  12,4^10 
Sunday-schools         .         .      191         .  22,641 

Lending  libiariaa  of  bodki  were  attaebed  to  66  adwols 
in  1833. 

Sixteen  Sunday-schools  are  returned  from  places  where 
no  other  school  existed.  Sixly-six  schools,  containing 
3301  children,  were  both  Sunday-  and  day-schools.  The 
number  of  boarding-schools  is  ttfty-four,  and  the  scholars 
are  included  in  the  above  returns.  The  total  number  of 
children  returned  as  attending  Sunday-  nod  day-schools  of 
all  kinds  is  60,273,  which  was  above  two-thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  children  in  the  county  between  the  ages  of  2 
and  ir>. 

WASHINGTON,  the  capital  of  the  United  States  is 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Anacostia,  or  Eastern  Branch,  about  38°  40' 
N.  lat.  and  about  77**  W.  long,  from  Oreanwich,  accordimr 
to  Arrowsmith.  By  an  act  of  CongrasB»  maaed  in  17B0,n 
was  decreed  that  the  seat  of  government  ahonld  be  etAa* 
blished  at  some  place  on  the  Potomac,  and  the  district 
around  Georgetown  wa.s  ultimately  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Virginia  and  Maryland  for  tliis  purpose.  In 
1792  the  government  advertised  for  plana  of  a  capital 
and  laoMantli  heusa.  The  name  of  Washington  iiaa 
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timatelf  bestowed  upon  •  the  fedend  city,'  and,  in  i 
conformity  with  the  act  of  Coni;res8  alluded  to,  the  seat  I 
of  government  waa  tmuferred  thither  from  Philadel-  t 
in  1800.  The  proidrat  aod  other  chief  executire  1 
oAcera  of  the  federal  government  have  since  rtiidtd  at  i 
Washingiton:  Coni^'ess  meets  there  every  year  on  tiie  ( 
first  Momiay  of  December,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  ■ 
United  States  holds  its  annual  sittings,  beginning  on  the  ] 
wcond  Monday  of  January.  I 

Washington  is  separated  from  Georgetown  by  Rock  ' 
Creek,  over  which  there  art  leveral  bridges,  aivid  from  < 
Alexandria  bv  the  Potomac,  over  which  ia  a  wooden  ' 
bridge  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length.  There  are  also  several  '. 
bridt'es  over  the  Anaco^tia.    This  river  has  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  frigates  to  ascend,  without  being  light-  ^ 
ened,  above  the  navy-yard,  which  is  situated  upon  it.  i 
Vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  can  come  up  to  Potomac 
Bridge,  whence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  a  small  stream 
which  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  city*  thare  are 
nine  feet  of  water  at  ordinary  high  tides.'  A  flpaeioua  eanal 
unites  llu'  Anacoslia  with  the  Potomac.    Washington  is 
situated  near  the  head  of  tlie  tide-water  navigation,  and  is 
connected  with  the  interior  by  the  ChesapeakL'  and  Ohio 
canal.   The  city  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  hat>  in 
front  (south)  the  Potomac,  nearly  a  mile  in  \^'idth,  and  a 
nmga  of  heighti  fai  the  rear  (north),  affording  aany  fin* 
sites. 

The  city  was  regularly  laid  out.  according  to  the  design 
Df  Major  L'Enfant,  but  only  a  small  part  of  the  ground  em- 
braced \yithin  the  plan  is  built  upon.  The  Capitol  is  in- 
tended to  be  the  central  site :  avenues  from  120  to  160  feet 
irida,  named  after  the  states  of  the  Union,  are  to  extend  from 
it  to  the  most  important  public  buildinfi,  or  tho  places 
which  ofTer  the  finest  prospects.  These  wenoei  inxonKt 
diaKounlly  square  blocKs  formed  by  stn  rts  crostin|f  fllch 
other  at  lisjht  angles.  The  streets  north  and  south  of  the 
capital  are  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  A 
north,  A  south,  &c. :  tho.->e  east  and  west  of  it  are  numbered, 
1st  street  east,  1st  street  west.  Sec.  The  streets  are  from 
70  to  110  feet  wide.  The  effect  of  the  partial  filling 
up  of  the  magnificent  plan  of  the  eitf  vras  ttius  described 
by  Basil  Hall  in  1827' — '  This  singular  capital  is  so  much 
scattered,  that  scarcely  any  of  the  ordinary  appearances  of 
a  city  strike  the  eye.  Here  and  there  ranges  of  buildings 
are  starting  up  but  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  houses 
are  detached  irom  oAt  another.  The  streets,  where  streets 
there  are,  Itave  been  made  eo  mrasnally  wide,  that  the 
cooneetion  is  quite  loose ;  and  the  whole  affkir,  to  use  the 
quaint  simile  of  a  friend  at  Wa-^hint^ton,  looks  as  if  some 
gi,-,it  had  scattered  a  l)ox  of  his  child's  toys  at  random  over 
the  ground.'  Mrs.  Trollope,  who  will  scarcely  be  suspected 
of  undue  partiality,  and  who  visited  Washington  much 
about  the  anne  tnie,  ■peaks  more  eulogistically  of  its 
appeanace}-^The  whme  aepeet  of  Washington,  light, 
cneerAil,  and  eirr,  reminded  me  of  oar  hshionabfe  watering- 
places.  It  has  Seen  laughed  at  by  foreigners,  and  even  by 
natives,  because  the  original  plan  of  the  city  was  upon  an 
enormous  scale,  and  but  a  very  small  part  of  it  has  as  yet 
been  executed ;  but  I  confeisl  see  nothing  ridiculoas  about 
it:  the  original  design,  wUch  was  as  beautiful  as  it  was 
extensive,  haa  been  tn  no  wtf  departed  from,  and  all  that 

has  been  done  has  been  done  well  The  houses  are 

scattered,  but  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the  regularity 
of  the  orit'inal  plan  ;  a!\d  to  a  person  who  haa  been  tra- 
velling much  through  the  countrj-,  and  marked  the  im- 
mense quantity  of  new  manu£actories,  new  canals,  new 
lailfoada,  new  towns,  and  new  cities  which  are  springing 
aa  it  mn  from  the  earth  in  evenr  part  of  it,  the  appearance 
of  the  metropolis  rising  gradually  into  life  and  splendour, 
is  a  spectacle  of  high  historic  interest.'  The  most  recent 
account  of  Washington,  that  of  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  when 
allowance  is  tiiadu  lor  the  iliupancy  of  its  tone,  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  external  appeaiaace  of  Washington 
has  not  materially  changed  siiiee  it  una  ^ted  br  Captain 
UaUaiidMca.TioUope. 

The  most  striking  and  important  of  the  public  buildings 
9f  Wa.s!iington  is  the  Capitol.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground  I 
at  tlie  eastern  termination  of  Pennsylvania  avenue,  which 
IS  a  mile  in  length,  spacious,  and  planted  with  trees.  '  The 
western  facade,  to  which  this  avenue  leads,'  aijs  Mii^ 
Trollope, '  u  appioadied  from  the  city  bv  ternoca  and 
steps  of  bolder  praportion  than  I  ever  before  saw.  The 
elegant  aialini  froot,  towliich  many  pecaoos  give  the 


preference,  is  on  a  level  with  a  newly  planted  but  Terj 
nandsome  enclosure,  which  in  a  few  years  will  offer  fht 
shade  of  all  the  most  splendid  trees  which  flourish  in  tiu 
Union,  to  cool  the  brains  and  refresh  the  spirits  of  the 
members.'  The  building  ia  eooebrueted  of  freeatooa,  aai 
composed  of  a  centre  and  two  vringa.  The  leosfh  of  th» 
whole  is  360  feet,  the  depth  of  the  wings  is  121  feet,  tl  ? 
height  of  the  dome  120  feet  A  Corinthian  portico  extenc* 
the  length  of  the  centre,  which  is  oecuoied  by  the  rotunds, 
'Mi  feet  m  'itlHlMf^*'  and  96  feet  in  height.  The  rctuada  ii 
ornamented  with  relievos,  and  contains  fcor  painting*  Ik 
Trumbull,  remeeenting  the  landing  of  the  MilMiiMa  « 
Portsmouth,  the  treatv  between  Penn  and  the  tBmnm,  tht 
preservation  of  Smith  by  Pocahontas,  and  the  advenhue 
of  Daniel  Boone  with  the  two  Indians.  Adjoininff  to  thil, 
on  the  west,  is  the  library  of  Congress,  a  hall  9"2  feet  to 
lengrth  by  94  in  width,  and  36  high,  containing  upwards  of 
16,000  volumes.  The  senate-diamber  is  in  the  north 
wing :  it  is  a  semicircle  of  74  feet  in  length  ,«Mi  4S  ia 
height  Over  the  president's  duir  is  a  portiaH  of  Waab> 
ington,  by  Rembrandt  Peale.  The  representatives'  chamber, 
in  the  south  wmg,  is  also  a  semicircle  :  it  is  lb  feet  loor 
and  60  feet  high.  The  dome  is  supported  by  twenty-six 
"•"InrnM  and  pilasters  of  Potomac  marble.  A  eolosssl 
atatoe  of  libactar  and  a  statue  of  History  are  the  pciMipii 
ofMmenta  of  the  hall.  Immediately  below  ttie  otBala- 
ehunber,  and  nearly  of  the  same  form  and  dimrasons,  ii 
the  hall  in  which  tne  sessions  of  the  Supreme  Court  are 
held.  Below  the  representatives'  chamber  are  committee- 
rooms  and  other  places  of  business. 

The  president's  house  is  situated  at  the  oppoette  extrs- 
mity  of  Pennsylvania  avenue  from  the  CapitoL  R  is  a 
liandsome  building  tvro  atones  high,  with  a  lofty  baacment, 
180  feet  long  by  86  wide.  In  convenient  proximity  to  the 
mansion  are  lour  simple  and  commodiGU>;  brick  house*, 
which  contain  offices  of  the  principal  executive  depart- 
ments. The  General  Post-Office  contains  also  the  Patent- 
Office.  Ample  areas  are  left  round  eadi,  whoee  ahnibi 
and  graas  refresh  the  eye.  The  Patcn^'Ollee  oootaiat 
models  of  all  the  mechanical  inventions  produecd  in  the 
Union,  chiefly  by  mechanics  and  agriculturists  in  remott 
districts,  who  had  been  spurred  by  necessity  to  invent 
substitutes  for  human  labour,  and  brought  them  to  Wash- 
ington for  patents.  At  the  secretary  of  state's  office  tn 
shown  the  autographs  of  all  potentates  who  are  or  havt 
been  itt  alUaaoowith  the  Union,  and  the  preeenta  made  bj 
foreign  eourto  to  American  ambassadors.  At  the  office  for 
Indian  afiUrs  are  the  portraits  of  all  chiefs  who  have  froo 
time  to  time  come  to  negotiate  with  the  president  Th  > 
quarter  of  the  city  contains  many  elegant  private  dwellingK 
most  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  roreign  ministers. 

The  navT-yard,and  the  efaMwl  Iwnffialilyto  the  north 
of  it,  are  sitoated  on  the  Aaaooalia,  joat  beW  the  long 
bridge  which  spans  the  Potomac  and  connects  the  Mary- 
land with  the  Virginia  shore  of  the  river.  To  the  navy- 
yard  are  attached  marine  barracks,  and  to  the  ar^ensi 
public  manufactories  of  arms  and  military  stores.  The 
river,  on  arriving  at  Washington,  makes  a  beautilU  awccf. 
forming  a  bay,  bn  which  the  city  stands.  The  ita.yf-ywiA 
and  arsenal  folunr  the  curve. 

Near  the  arsenal  is  a  penitentiJry.  Tliere  are  besides 
in  Washington  a  city-hall,  four  market-houses,  twent) 
churLhes,  an  orphan  asylum,  almshouse,  &c.  Columbis 
College,  which  was  incorporated  by  Congress  in  18'21.  a 
situated  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  city,  and  has  ten  in- 
atroetoia  and  a  libran  of  AXO  volumea.  ▲  medical  de- 
partment is  attaehea  to  thia  college.  There  ia  also  a 
college  under  the  direction  of  Roman  Oa'holics  at  Oforge- 
town,  which  has  nineteen  instniclors  and  a  library  of 
22,000  volumes. 

The  census  of  1840  pves  '23,364  as  the  total  inhabitants 
of  Washington.   The  total  inhabitants  of  the  federal  dia> 
trict  of  Cohunbia  ma  4ajli;  of  when  7312  teaided  is 
George  Town,  800  in  Alexandria,  and  4077  in  tho  mial 
parts  of  the  district.  Of  23,364  inhabitants  of  Washington, 
28  are  said  to  have  been  employed  in  agriculture,  103  in 
I  commerce,  886  in  manufactures  and  trades ;  45  were  »<  a- 
I  men  of  the  long  voyage,  25  navigators  of  lakes,  canals,  and 
I  rivers,  and  83  members  of  the  learned  professions.  The 
two  coU^gea  in  the  vieini^  of  Waahtngton  had  291 
itndenia  in  IfMO.  There  were  in  tiie  city  12academi«s  and 
grammar-schools,  with  G09  st  hnl.irs ;  9  primarj'  and  com- 
mon schools,  with  167  scliuiars ;  and  213  scoolars  were 
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•mpoited  at  tht  public  expenae.  Hxtr*  wer«  ta  the  city 
S89  white  pcfMM  upwards  of  20  ftm  of  age,  who  could 
naithar  read  aor  write.  Theia  wen  64ff  omIc  and  1064 
tenale  slaves ;  1949  male  and  28S9  itfinale  free  persons  of 

eolovir;  8025  male  and  HGA7  female  while  persons. 

The  population  of  Washington  consittts  ul  members  of 
the  legislature  and  of  the  executive  departments  of  state 
and  Mfoniga  diplomatisU,  with  the  addition  of  each  pro- 
feaaional,  trading,  meehaoioal,  and  menial  penona  as  are 
lequired  to  minister  to  their  comfort.  The  tone  of  society, 
as  might  be  anticipated  from  this  circumstance,  differs 
considerably  from  that  which  prevails  in  other  part»  of  the 
Union.  Owin((  to  the  influence  of  the  example  of  the 
foreign  diplomatists,  it  approaches  more  nearly  in  some 
reapecta  to  that  of  Europa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ele»- 
<nre  ebuMlaref  the  legiilatnre  anif  exeeatiTe  govemmant 
occasions  an  ample  supply  of  specimens  of  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  setreral  States  of  the  Union.  In  external 
apiiearance  and  the  arrani^ements  of  doinettie  atul  ^ocial 
intercourse,  Wanhint^ton  reminds  one  of  the  residence  of 
some  second-rate  German  state ;  in  its  bwdiiMs  habits,  of 
the  political  duba  and  mmmuA  and  paritamentiuy 
eaeoa  ef  Westminster.  Theie  ia  nothing  acholaatio, 
nothing  commercial  in  its  character:  it  is  a  mixture  of 
politics  and  pleasure.  The  hia[hest  intellects  and  the  best- 
bred  gentlemen  of  America  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  circles 
of  Washington.  The  ladies  are  comparatively  less  numerous, 
for  members  of  Congress  rarely  bring  their  familiea  to 
Washington.  The  teshioiiable  amn— ents  are  aa  in 
Eai«pe>-b«llB,  aeirte,  dinner  partiaa,  and  promenades. 
Washineton  does  not  support  a  i>ennanent  dramatic  com- 

?any.  It  is  taid  that  there  is  a  i^oud  deal  of  high  play, 
he  supply  of  books  is  ample.  The  tine  arts  are  Icsf  cul- 
tivated, though  the  Capitol  affords  a  fair  promise  for  tlie 
fature. 

€Tk*  Atmtrieam  Almame ;  The  Sfirth  Ctmnm  qf  tha  In- 
hooitant$  ^  th»  VnHti  Staia ;  Encyclopaedia  Amarieana  ; 

Af-mrirrf,  ,^c.  nf  Thama*  Jeff'ersori  :  Trarrh  of  Captain 
Hail.  Mrs.  Trolfope,  Mr.  Dickens,  and  tiic  Aiitliwr  of  ' Gyril 
Thornton.') 

WASHINGTON,  GEORGE,  was  bom  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  22nd  of  Fri>niary,  1732.  The  first 
of  the  liMBu^  who  aettlad  in  VirnmeMM  lirem  NorthMip- 
ton,  but  their  anecston  an  beitered  to  haiTe  been  fton 

T-anca-^ihirc.  Oeorge  Washinfifton's  father,  Anc'nstinf,  who 
died  artcr  a  sudcU-n  and  short  illness  in  1743,  vs:us  twice  mar- 
rird.  At  his  death  he  left  two  sunivmg  sons  liv  the  first 
marriage,  and  by  the  second  four  ions  fof  wiiom  George  was 
the  elcwst)  and  a  daught«r>  llie  motner  of  George  Wash- 
ington awrvived  to  aee  haraon  ppaatdent.  Augustine  Yimkt- 
ington  left  an  hia  ehildiea  in  aatate  ef  eemparatiTC  ind^ 
pendence:  to  his  eldest  son  by  the  first  marriage  he  left  an 
estate  (afterwards  called  Mount  Vernon)  of  twentv-five  hun- 
dred acres,  and  shares  in  iron-works  situated  in  Virginia  and 
Marjiand ;  to  the  second,  an  estate  in  Westmoreland.  Con- 
fiding in  the  prudence  of  his  widow,  he  directed  that  the 
praeMds  of  aU  the  proper^  of  her  children  should  be  at 
ner  iBapaml  till  tbey  anonld  mpectively  eome  of  age :  to 
George  were  left  the  lands  and  mansion  occupied  by  his 
father  at  his  decease  ;  to  each  of  the  other  sons  an  estate 
of  six  or  seven  hundred  nana:  %  aoitaUe  praviaion  was 
made  for  the  daughter. 

George  Washington  waa  Indebted  for  all  the  education 
fieneetvedtooaeof  the  common  acboda  of  the  pnmnee. 
in  wMeh  VHle  was  taught  beyond  reading,  wrinng,  and 
account'^.  HelefTit  before  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth 
year  :  the  last  two  year«  of  hi.s  attendance  had  been  devoted 
the  study  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  tiurveying. 
He  had  learned  to  use  logarithms.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
he  ever  raedved  enf  Imlruefioninthe  grammar  of  his  own 
langnage:  he  never  even  commeBeed  the  atudy  of  the 
dawieal  langnages ;  Imd  although,  when  the  FVenen  oBeers 
trader  Rocharabesu  were  in  America,  he  attempted  to  ac- 
quire their  langviage,  it  appears  to  have  been  without  suc- 
cess. From  his  thirteenth  year  he  evinced  a  turn  for  mas- 
tering the  forms  of  deeds,  constructing  diagrams,  and  pre- 
paring labular  statements.  His  juvenile  manuseripts  have 
been  ptewwed;  the  handwritinf  ia  neat,  bnt  stiff.  During 
the  mat  ennner  he  w«i  al  aeHoal  be  ■nrejred  the  ieldi 
adjoining  the  school-house  and  the  adioining  plantations, 
entering  his  measurements  and  calculatior.s  in  a  respect- 
able fteld-book.  He  compiled  about  the  same  lime,  from 
vadoaswuicaa, '  Rules  of  JSehaviour  in  Company  and  Con- 


versation.' Some  aeleetioni  in  rhyme  appear  in  hia  M8S.. 
but  the  pasMu^es  appear  to  have  been  aeleetcd  fbr  the 
moral  or  religious  sentiments  they  express,  not  from  any 
taste  for  poetry.  When  a  boy,  he  was  fond  ol  forming  his 
school  matt  s  Into  companies,  who  paraded  and  fought 
minuc  battles,  in  which  he  always  commanded  one  of  the 

Kirties.  He  cultivated  with  ardour  all  athletic  exercisea. 
is  demeanour  and  conduct  at  school  are  said  to  have  won 
the  deference  of  the  other  boys,  w)u>  were  aocuatomed  to 
make  him  the  arbiter  of  their  disputes. 

From  the  time  of  his  leaving  school  till  the  latter  part  of 
1753.  Washington  was  uncon&ciously  preparing  himself 
for  the  great  duties  he  had  afterwards  to  discharge.  An 
attempt  made  to  have  him  entered  in  the  royal  navy,  in  1746* 
was  frustrated  by  the  interposition  of  his  mother.  Ine  winter 
ot'  1748-49  ha  pemed  at  Mount  Vernon,  then  the  seat  tA 
his  brother  Lawrence,  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the 
exercise  of  practical  surveying.  George  was  introduced 
about  this  time  to  the  family  of  Lord  Fairfax,  hiji  Lruther 
having  married  the  daughter  of  Wtiliaiu  Fairfax,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  colonial  council,  and  a  distant  relation  of  that 
nobleman.  The  iflunenie  tracts  of  wild  lands  lielonginf  to 
Lord  Fairfkx,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Allegany  monntaina^bad 
never  been  surveyed :  he  had  formed  a  favourable  estimato 
of  the  talents  of  young  Washington,  and  entrusted  the  task 
to  him.  His  lin>t  essay  was  on  some  lands  MlUHtcd  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  Potomac,  seventy  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  main  branch.  Although  performed  in 
an  almost  impenetrable  country,  while  winter  yet  linfaNd 
in  the  valleys,  by  a  youth  who  had  only  a  month  belbin 
completed  his  sixteenth  year,  it  gave  so  muc  h  satisfaction 
that  he  soon  after  received  a  conimisNion  as  public  sur- 
veyor, an  appointment  which  gaveauthonty  to  his  surveys 
and  enabled  him  to  enter  them  in  the  county  nffices. 

The  next  three  yean  were  devoted  without  intcnnission 
except  in  the  wmter  months  to  hia  pntfescioa.  Tha*>e 
were  few  aoireyara  in  Virginia,  and  the  demand  fhr  thdr 
services  was  consequently  great,  and  their  remuncmtion 
ample.  Washington  spent  a  considerable  portion  ot  these 
three  years  among  the  Alleganies;  the  exposures  and 
hardships  of  the  wilderness  could  be  endurea  only  for  a 
few  weeks  together.  He  recruited  his  strength  by  survey- 
ing at  intervals  tracts  and  farma  in  the  aettlad  distiicta. 
Even  at  that  early  age  his  regular  hahita  enabled  him  to 
acquire  some  property  ;  and  his  probity  and  business 
talent  obtained  for  him  the  conlidLiici'  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  colony. 

At  the  time  he  attained  his  nineteenth  year  the  frontieit 
were  threatened  with  Indian  depredations  and  French 
encroaehmenta.  To  meet  tbia  danger,  the  atovinet 
waa  divided  into  inilitary  diatiieta,  to  eadi  of  i^defa  an 

adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  major  wa.s  appointed. 
George  Washington  was  commissioned  to  one  of  these  dis- 
tricts, with  a  bftlary  of  150/.  perannum.  Tliere  were  many 
provincial  officers  (his  brother  among  the  number)  in  Vir- 
ginia who  had  served  in  the  expedition  against  Cartha- 
gena  and  in  tlia  Wert  Indiea.  Under  them  he  atudied 
military  e«ereiaea  and  taetiea,  entering  with  alacrity  and 
zeal  into  the  duties  of  his  office.  These  pursuits  were 
varied  by  a  voyage  to  Barbados,  and  a  rehuifnce  of  some 
months  in  that  colony,  in  company  with  his  brother  Law- 
rence, who  was  sent  there  by  his  physicians  to  seek  relief 
from  a  pulmonary  complaint.  Fragments  of  his  journal 
icept  by  George  Washington  on  thia  exounion  have  been 
preserved ;  tmnr  evhioe  m  intercat  in  a  vride  range  of  aub- 
jects,  and  habita  of  ninote  observation.  At  sea  the  log- 
book was  daily  copied,  and  the  application  of  his  favourite 
mathematics  to  navitration  studied  ;  in  the  island,  the  i-oil, 
agricultural  products,  modes  of  culture,  fruits,  commerce, 
military  force,  fortificationa,  nanners  of  the  inhabitants, 
municipal  legulationa  and  fofimnent,  all  were  noted  in 
his  joomal.  Lawrence  Washington  died  In  July,  17S2, 
leaving  a  wife  and  infant  daughter,  and  upon  Heorpe,  al- 
though the  youngest  executor,  wa.s  df-volved  the  whole 
management  of  the  property  in  which  he  had  a  residual} 
interest.  The  affairs  were  extensive  and  complicated,  and 
engrossed  much  of  his  time  and  tliovgfats  for  several  montha. 
Hia  pidilie  dutiaa  were  not  howeter  n^gleeled.  Soon  alter 
the  arrival  of  Governor  Dinwiddle  tile  mtmber  of  ndHbny 
fh visions  was  reduced  to  four:  the  northern  division  was 
allotted  to  Washingfton.  It  included  several  counties,  which 
he  had  to  visit  at  stateti  intervals,  to  tram  atui  instruct  the 
militaiy  officen,  inspect  the  man,  arms,  and  aocoatfemaDt% 
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•od  eitaMiih  a  unifono  lystem  of  maaoeuvm  and  dit- 
elpbn«. 

In  \7fi3  the  French  in  Canada  pudied  tiw^  aerow  tha 
lakes,  and  at  the  same  time  bodies  of  annfld  men  aaoended 

from  New  Orleans  to  form  a  junction  with  them,  and  esta- 
blish themselves  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Governor 
Dinwiddie  resolved  to  send  a  commiwioner  to  confer  with 
the  French  officer  in  command,  and  inquire  by  what 
aufhority  ha  occupied  a  tcnritoiy  claimed  by  the  BtHiih. 
This  cmrge  required  a  man  of  discretion,  accustoOMd  to 
travel  in  the  woods,  and  familiar  with  Indian  manners. 
\Va.-thinKton  was  selected,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  as 
po»>es-scd  of  these  requisites.  He  set  out  from  Williams- 
burt,'  on  the  31st  of  October,  1753,  and  returned  on  the  ICth 
of  January,  1754.  He  discovered  that  a  permanent  settle- 
■WOtvaa  contemplated  b^  the  French  within  the  British 
territonr,  and,  notwithstanding^  the  vigilance  of  the  |pu7ison, 
he  connived  to  brinij  back  with  him  a  plan  of  their  fort  on 
a  branch  of  French  Creek,  Ifj  miles  soutti  of  Lake  Erie,  and 
an  accurate  description  of  ita  form,  Mze,  con.struction,  clin- 
■on,  and  barracks. 

In  March,  1754,  the  roilitaij  establishment  of  the  colonj 
tna  increased  to  six  compMUOs:  Cblonel  Fry,  an  BoglMw 
I  of  scientific  acquirementa  and  gentlemanly  manners, 
placed  at  the  head  of  them,  and  Washin^on  wss  ap- 
pointed second  in  command.  His  fin>t  cariijmiK^n  was  a 
trying  but  useful  school  for  him.  He  was  pushed  forward 
with  three  small  companies  to  occupy  the  outposts  of  the 
Ohiob  iu  Seont  of  a  superior  French  force,  and  unsupported 
bf  hb  eoamanding  officer.  Kelvine  upon  Ya»  own  re> 
sources  and  the  niendship  of  the  Indiana,  WMhington 
ptished  boldly  on.  On  the  27th  of  May  he  eneotmtered 
and  defeated  a  detachment  of  the  French  army  under  M.  de 
Jumonville,  who  fell  in  the  action.  Soon  aJT:er  Colonel 
Fry  died  suddenly,  and  the  chief  command  devoKi  J  upon 
Washington.  Inods,  the  commander  of  the  North  Caro- 
Bna  troops,  waa,  H  b  true,  placed  over  his  head,  but  the 
new  eomnmdor  arrer  took  the  field.  An  UMimcd  pini' 
noinr  had  occarioned  disgust  among  the  soldiers,  but 
WaHiinc^ton  remained  unuiaken.  Anticipating  that  a 
gbtmg  detacnment  would  be  sent  against  him  from  Fort 
Duquesne  as  loon  aa  Jumonville's  defeat  was  known  there, 
he  entrenchec  himself  on  the  Great  Meadows.  The  ad- 
vance of  the  French  in  force  obUged  him  to  retreat,  but 
this  operation  ae  performed  in  a  manner  that  elieit«l  a 
vote  m  thanks  irom  the  House  of  Burgesses. 

In  17^^^  Co'oncI  Wa^hintrton  acceded  to  the  requeit  of 
General  IJrad  lock  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  &k  one  of 
his  military  family,  retaining  his  former  rank.  When  pri- 
vately consulted  by  Braddock,  '  I  urged  him,'  wrote  Waah- 
instoo,  *in  the  warmest  terms  I  was  able,  to  push  forward, 
if  he  even  did  it  with  a  small  but  chosen  bijid,  with  such 
nrtiHcfy  and  light  stores  as  were  neeessary,  leaving  the 
heavy  artillen  and  baggage  to  follow  with  the  rear  division 
by  slow  and  eH-*y  marches.'  This  advice  prevailed.  \Va.sh- 
ington  was  hiwever  attacked  by  a  violiiit  li  ver,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  only  able  to  rejoin  the  army  on 
the  evening  before  the  battle  of'^the  MonmgahehL  In  that 
&tal  affiur  ne  ezpoaed  himself  with  the  moat  reekieai  bn- 
very,  and  when  the  soldien  mm  finally  put  to  the  rout, 
.fastened  to  the  rear  divii-ion  to  Older  up  horses  and  wag- 
gons for  the  wounded.  The  panic-«truek  army  dispersed 
on  all  sides,  and  Washington  retired  to  Mount  Vernon, 
which  had  now,  by  the  death  of  his  brother's  daughter 
without  issue,  become  his  own  property.  His  bravery  was 
nnivciaally  admitted,  and  it  waa  Known  that  latterly  his 
prudent  eonnaels  hmi  been  ifisregarded. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  re- 
organize the  provincial  troops.  He  retained  the  coniniand 
of  them  till  the  close  ot  the  campaign  of  17">8.  The  tardi- 
ness and  irresolution  of  provinciaJ  assemblies  and  governors 
eaitftoed  him  to  act  dunng  much  of  tUa  time  upon  the  de- 
fimive ;  but  to  the  aeeemiti  heaee  Impowd  uijon  hia  o' 
pfojeetfaig  a  dwtn  of  defirasm  Ibrta  for  the  Ohio  frontier, 
ne  was  indebted  for  the  mastery  in  this  kind  of  war,  which 
afterwards  availed  him  so  much.  Till  1758  the  Virginia 
troops  remained  on  the  footing  of  militia,  and  Washington 
had  ample  opportunities  to  convince  liimself  of  the  utter 
Worthlessness  of  a  militia  in  time  of  war :  in  the  begin- 
ning of  that  year  be  prevailed  upon  government  to  orga- 
niie  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  royal  foraea.  At  ue 
same  time  that  Washington's  experience  was  extending,  his 
sAtimenta  of  aliegiaacs  were  necessarily  weakened  by  the 


reluctance  with  which  the  claims  of  the  provincial  officeit 
were  admitted,  and  the  unreserved  preterence  unifbtmly 
given  to  the  officers  of  the  regular  anny.  At  the  cmee  ef 
i7B8  he  resigned  his  oommisaion,  and  reliied  into  pmih 

life. 

On  ihe  6th  of  January,  1759,  he  married  Mrs.  MarUi* 
Custis.  a  young  widow,  v^ith  two  children.    '  Mr.  Custis,' 
says  Mr.  Sparkes,  *  had  left  large  landed  estates, and  45,OO0L 
sterling  in  money.  One-third  of  this  property  she  held  in  her 
own  right;  the  other  two-thirds  being  equally  dividcdte* 
tween  ner  two  children.   Washington  md  a  uuueidenMl 
fortune  of  his  own  at  the  time  of  his  marriage — the  estate 
at  Mount  Vernon,  and  large  tracts  of  excellent  land,  whidi 
he  had  selected  during  hu  surveying  expeditions,  and  ob- 
tained grants  of  at  different  tunes.    He  now  devoted  him- 
self to  the  management  of  this  extensive  property  and  to 
the  guardianahip  of  Mrs.  Washington's  chiluvn*  wuL  til 
the  commencement  of  1763  was,  m  appearanee  at  kerf, 
principally  occupied  with  these  private  engagements.  Hf 
also  found  time  for  public  civil  duties.    Be  had  bm 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses  before  Lt 
resigned  his  commission ;  and  although  there  were  con- 
momy  two  and  sometimes  three  sessions  in  every  year,  he 
was  punctual  in  his  attendance  from  the  beginning  to  tkt 
end  of  each.  During  the  periods  of  his  attendanee  in  tk 
legislature,  he  waa  frequent  in  his  nttcndance  on  sodl 
theatrical  exhibitions  as  were  then  presented  in  Amencs, 
and  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  mo.sl  eminent  men 
of  Virginia.  At  Mount  Vernon  he  practised  on  a  large  scale 
the  hospitality  for  which  the  southern  plantera  have  ever 
been  dutingmshed.   His  chief  divonon  in  the  eonataj 
was  the  chace.  He  exported  the  prodoee  of  hu  estates  ts 
London,  Liverpool,  and  Bristol,  and  imported  everythiwr 
required  for  his  properly  and  domestic  establishment.  Hi* 
industry  was  equal  to  his  enterprise ;  his  day-l>ooks, 
ledgers,  and  letter-books  were  all  kept  by  himself ;  bt 
drew  up  his  own  contracts  and  deeda.   In  tht  House  ot 
Burgesses  he  seldom  ipoke,  but  nothing  eecwedha 
notice,  and  his  opinion  wss  eagerly  sought  and  followed. 
He  assumed  trusts  at  the  solicitation  of  friends,  and  wis 
much  in  reouest  as  an  arbitrator.    He  was,  probably  with- 
i  out  being  himself  aware  of  it,  establishing  a  wide  ami 
strong  influence,  which  no  person  suspected  till  the  time 
arrived  for  exercising  it. 

On  the  4th  of  liforch,  1773»  Lord  Dunnma 
the  intractable  House  of  Burgemea.  Washington  had 
a  close  observer  of  every  previous  movement  in  hi<  f  ouo- 
try,  though  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  play  the  agitator. 
He  had  expressed  his  disapprobation  of  the  stamp-act  in 
unqualified  terms.  The  non-importation  agreement,  diawn 
up  Dy  George  Mason,  in  1760,  was  presented  to  the  mea* 


ben  of  the  dissolved  House  of  BurjeMBs  Igr 
In  1773  he  supported  the  lesoltttiom  inetatntiiig 

mittce  of  coiTospondence  and  recommending  the  leiris't 
turcs  of  the  other  colonies  to  do  the  same.  Me  repre>en\^ 
Fairfiix  county  in  the  Convention  which  met  at  NVilham.*- 
burg,  in  August,  1774,  and  was  appointed  by  it  one  ot  itm 
six  Virginian  delegates  to  the  firat  general  Congress,  (k 
his  return  from  Conncia  he  «w  vhrtiwUy  plaoed  ia 
command  of  the  Virgima  Independent  Oompuiiea.  In  Oc 
spring  of  1775  he  devised  a  plan  for  the  more  complet* 
military  organization  of  Virtrmia.  And  on  the  I5lh  «t 
June  of  that  vear  he  was  elected  eOOnWIldeMllpOilief  sf 
the  Continental  army  by  Congress. 

The  portion  of  Washington's  life  which  we  have  hitbcfli 
been  passing  in  reviewmay  be  considered  as  his  probotiae- 
arv  period— the  time  during  which  he  was  training  btflh 

self  for  the  irreat  business  of  his  life.  His  subsequent 
career  naturally  sulKlivules  itself  into  two  periods — tliat  of 
his  military  command,  and  that  of  his  presiieney.  In  the 
former  we  have  Washington  the  soldier;  in  the  latter, 
Washington  tiie  sUiesman.  Hk  avtoationB  from  1748  to 
1775  were  as  good  a  school  aa  can  wdl  be  eonoMTed  te 
acQuiring  the  accomplishmenti  of  eitfier  chaiaolar.  Si 
early  intimacy  and  (onnections  with  the  Fsillhx  ftniif 
had  tauglit  him  to  look  on  society  with  the  eyes  of  tM 
class  which  fakes  a  part  in  government.  His  lamiliaxity 
with  applied  mathematics  and  his  experience  as  a  surveyor 
on  the  wild  frontier  lands  had  made  Inm  master  of  thatmoM 
important  bianoh  of  imowledge  for  a  commander — theatiao- 
hire  of  theeountiy.  Ke  experience  as  a  parade  ofBettvM 
a  partisan  on  the  irontier,  and  as  the  commander  of  con- 
MenUc  bodiea  of  disciplined  troops,  had  taught  him  the 
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principlM  both  of  tiie  war  of  d«tttl  mmI  th«  of  l«if« 
masses.  On  the  other  hand,  his  punctual  habits  of  busineRs, 
his  familiarity  with  the  details  both  of  agriculture  and 
commerce,  and  the  experience  he  had  acquired  as  trustee, 
artyitrator,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  were 
•O  many  preplMtoQr  ttodiw  for  the  duties  of  the  aUtes- 
1— n.  &ooanBeiratdlibgr««ttMkof  fintlibenting  and 
ttMfi  ftonnmg  a  ution,  with  all  the  advantages  w  thb 
varied  experience,  in  hi^  t"or*y-third  year,  an  aj^e  at  which 
the  physical  vitrour  is  uridimiiii^lied  and  the  intellect  fully 
ripe.  He  persevered  in  it.  .vi'h  a  brief  interval  of  repose, 
for  upwards  of  20  yews,  with  almost  uniform  success,  aad 
with  an  exemption  flomUMflnltt«rgNal  tedcn  unpaial- 
leled  in  biatocj. 

Washinitton  was  elected  eoiminadei4ii-«hief  on  the  I5th 
of  June,  1775;  he  resigned  his  commission  into  the  hands 
of  the  president  of  Conprcss  on  the  23rd  of  December, 
1783. 

A  few  days  after  his  appointment  he  left  Philadelphia 
to  join  the  army  at  Cambridge,  Massachvisetts.  The  par- 
ticulaia  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  HiJl  reached  him  at  New 
York,  aad  mereated  his  awdebr  to  hasten  forwaid.  He 

arrived  at  Cambridge  on  the  2nd  of  July,  and  assumed  the 
command  next  day.  The  army,  including  sick  and 
^^ounded.  amounted  to  about  17.(XK)  men,  tollfcted  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  occupying  a  range  of  po!>ts  dispro- 
portioned  to  their  niuniicn,  and  almost  under  the  guns  of 
the  enemy.  Then  wm  few  stores,  no  roiUtaty  chest,  and 
no  ^^neral  oiganinhon.  And  the  new  eommandeff  dis- 
covered with  astonishment  that  there  was  not  powder 
enough  in  the  camp  to  supply  nine  cartridges  for  each 
ruiin.  There  was  much  discontent  among  the  s^ejieni' 
ofiicera  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  apimint- 
ments  had  been  made  by  (Jongreaa,  and  the  subordinate 
officers  andjiiivates  formed  themselves  into  parties.  Re- 
ferring their  oomplaints  to  Congress,  Wauiington  pro- 
ceeded to  mature  his  plans.  The  army  was  formed  into 
six  brigades  of  six  regiments  each ;  the  troops  of  the  same 
colony  were,  whenever  it  was  practicable,  brought  toge- 
tlier  and  placed  under  a  commander  from  that  colony.  All 
the  officers  were  commissioned  anew  bv  Congress,  and  by 
degrees  a  continental  armv  was  formed.  He  kept  up  an 
uninterrupted  correspondence  vfHh  CSongreas,  which, 
though  tudily,  adopted  all  his  important  su^estions.  He 
corresponded  also  with  the  heads  of  the  provinciai  govern- 
ments,  and  subsequently  with  the  povernors  and  legislatures 
of  the  several  states,  lie  tiuis  became  not  only  the  creator 
cf  the  American  army,  but  the  sole  channel  of  com- 
monicatioa  between  it  and  the  numerous  and  complicated 
depodtOfflM  of  power  in  the  United  States. 

The  army  was  at  first  distributed  into  three  grand  divi- 
sions of  two  brigades  each :  the  diTision  forming  the  left 
wing  was  stationed  at  Winter  Hill,  under  Major  General 
Lee ;  the  centre  division  at  Cambridije,  under  Major-Ge- 
neral  Putnam  ;  the  ri^ht  winsf  at  Roxburgh,  under  Major- 
General Ward.  The  head-quarters  of  the  commander-in- 
cllief  were  with  the  centre  at  Cambridge.  These  positions 
we» maintained  withhttle alteration  till  far  in  January ,  1776. 
During  that  mtennl  the  regular  army,  by  the  departure 
of  many  whose  term  of  enlistment  had  expired,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  slow  progress  of  the  recruiting, 
sunk  to  9650  men,  to  whom  were  added  lil.CKX)  militiii, 
who  were  to  remain  only  till  the  middle  of  January. 
'Search  the  volumes  of  histocy  through,'  Washington 
wrote  at  tbia  tiaet  'md  I  much  question  whether  a 
ean  ihnihr  to  oun  is  to  he  Ibond,  namely,  to  maintain  a 
po«t  ag;un>t  the  flower  of  the  British  troops  for  six  months 
together  \>  itlii)nt  pu.vder,  and  then  to  have  our  army  dis- 
banded and  .'mother  to  be  raised  within  the  same  di>(ance 
of  a  reinforced  enemy.'  DurinL'  this  time  he  detached 
1100  men,  under  Arnold  ;  14th  September),  in  the  direc- 
tiott  of  Canada,  and  equipped  and  sent  out  armed  veMele 
fton  tiw  New  England  ports.  OocesionBl  eannonades  and 
•kinnishes  took  place  at  the  advanced  posts.  But  no  de- 
cisive blow  could  be  hazarded ;  and  the  patience  and  for- 
titude of  the  commander-in-chief  were  severely  tried  by 
the  cabals  of  the  officers,  the  undisciplined  habits  of 
the  men,  and  the  pngmatioal  oonduot  of  fbo  eivil  au- 
thorities. 

TnMfds  fb»  end  of  Deoemher,  1775^  General  Howe, 

who  had  succeeded  Grage  in  command  of  the  British  army, 
VM  fitting  out  part  of  the  fleet  in  Boston  harbour  for  soioe 
fMNt  ent«pase.  Geneial  Lea  wsa  despatched  to  piaoe 


New  Yoilc  in  a  state  of  defence,  but  the  exnedition  pnwtd 

to  he  destined  against  North  Carolina.  Washington  be- 
came impatient  to  attack  Boston,  but  was  twice  ovemilea 
by  a  council  of  war — on  the  16th  of  January  aad  on  the  ICth 
ot  February,  1776.  At  last,  on  the  4th  of  March,  tha 
Americans  took  powewiOB  of  Dorchester  Hei^ite;  and  OB 
the  17th  the  British  evacuated  Boston.  As  soon  as  the 
British  fleet  had  put  to  aea,  Wadiington  ett  out  fbr  New 
York,  apprehensive  that  the  em  n-.y  might  attempt  a  land- 
ing there.  It  was  the  2Hth  ol  .June  before  the  Biitish 
forces  appeared  off  Sandy  Hook  ;  but  the  deficient  means 
at  Washington's  command,  and  the  strenj^th  of  the 
fojalist  party  in  New  York,  had  materially  impeded  liii 
prararations  for  defence.  The  incompetency  of  some 
of  Washington's  ofieera  enabled  the  enemy  to  gain  easy 
possession  of  Long  Island  on  the  27th  of  August ;  and  the 
weakness  of  his  army  and  fears  of  the  soldiers  obliged  hini 
in  succession  to  evai-uate  New  York,  cross  the  Hudson,  and 
fall  back  behind  the  Delaware.  Congress  at  last  saw  the 
necessity  of  niaiaga  mpbr  army  of  men  enlisted  for  a 
longer  period  than  a  year,  and  investing  Waahingt<m 
with  dietatoria]  powers.  Thus  strengthened  he  remodellad 
his  troops,  recrossed  the  Delaware  on  the  night  of  the25lh 
of  December,  and  bi  oke  up  and  drove  1  ack  the  w  hole  of 
the  enemy's  line  of  cantonments  on  that  river.  Having 
thus  relieved  New  Jersey,  he  again  fell  back  and  esta- 
blished tiis  winter^uarters  at  Morristown  in  New  Jersey. 

The  campaign  of  1777  did  not  open  till  the  middle  of 
June ;  and  the  operations  on  both  sades  led  for  some  tima 
to  nothing  but  a  series  of  skirmishes.  Washington  had 
received  a  supply  of  arms  from  Prance,  but  he  was  still 
uncertain  of  his  new  levies.  He  was  also  kept  in  suspense 
as  t^  the  real  designs  of  the  British  commander.  It  was 
clear,}  an  object  with  the  English  to  maintain  the  com- 
mand of  the  Hudson,  keep  up  the  communication  between 
New  Tonic  and  C^ada,  and  isolate  the  eastern  from  the 
western  states.  But  there  was  also  danger  in  leaving 
Philadelphia  exposed.  At  last  the  British  landed  at  the 
Head  of  Klk.  The  Americans  were  defeated  on  the  Bran- 
dywine.  Congress  undismayed  invested  Washington  with 
fresh  powers.  The  Americans  were  again  beaten  at  Ger- 
mantown  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  4th  of  October,  but 
a  marked  improvement  was  visible  in  the  fighting  of 

girt  of  their  troops.  The  British  took  possession  of 
hiladelphia  after  the  battle.  On  the  18lh  of  Decem- 
ber Wasliington  began  to  construct  a  fortified  cueamp- 
mcnt  at  Valley  Forge.  He  was  at  this  time  harassed 
by  cabals  among  the  general  oflScers.  Conway,  Gates,  and 
Mifflin,  aided  by  a  small  party  in  Congre,^,  conspired  to 
have  him  removed  lh)m  the  command.  The  good  sense  of 
the  majority  in  Gongrmi  frustrated  the  plot,  and  tlie  attach* 
ment  of  the  soldiers,  heightened  by  the  enthtuium  with 
which  Lafayette  and  von  Kalb  threw  their  weight  into 
Washington's  scale,  kept  the  army  in  good  temper. 

The  winter  waa  however  a  trying  one  foi'  the  troops. 
Owing  to  the  derangement  of  the  commissariat,  the  men 
were  inad^ately  supplied  with  clothes  and  blankets,  and 
at  times  even  with  fijod.  With  the  experienee  of  three 
campaigns,  Washington  now  set  himself  to  plan  an  entire 
renKniellin?  of  the  army.  He  invited  the  general  officers 
to  state  their  sentiments  on  the  suhjeet  in  writing.  Con- 
giesA  at  the  same  time  appointed  a  commission  to  visit  the 
camp,  which  remained  there  three  months.  With  great 
difficulty  the  commander4nFcldef  wrung  from  Congress 
the  promise  of  half-nay.lbr  seven  years  for  the  officers,  and 
a  gratuity  of  80  doihrs  for  each  non-commissioned  onoer 
and  sttUiier  who  should  continue  in  the  servire  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  Tiie  ralificatioii  of  the  treaty  '.Mth  France  was 
celebrated  in  the  camp  \M'h  L're:it  soleninity  on  the  6th  of 
May.  The  British  in  Philadelphia,  though  only  twenty 
mile:»  dUtant  from  the  Annnean  eamp,  allowed  the 
winter  and  spring  to  pwi  without  making  any  attempt 
to  assault  it.  These  concurring  ^reomstancei  enabled 
Washington  to  bring  his  troops  into  the  field  in  1778  in 
tolerable  spirits.  A  defensive  campaign  was  however  de- 
termined on  by  the  council  ot"  war.  Howe  evacuated 
Philadelphia  on  the  18th  of  June,  and  Washington  crossed 
the  Delaware  with  his  whole  army.  He  attacked  the  enemy 
ai  Monmouth  on  the  28th ;  night  put  an  end  to  the  sttacl^ 
aad  under  iti  cover  the  British  continued  their  retreat. 
Washingtcn  advanced  to  the  Hudson,  and  crossing  it  at 
King  s  Ferry,  encamped  near  White  Plains.  Count 
d'Eileingi  Witt)  «  French  fleet  of  twelraihipaorthalini 
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and  foar  fligrtM,  unved  about  the  same  time  off  Sandj 
Hook.  The  American  anuy  was  eneaf^ed  for  four  months 
in  arran^ments  for  the  defence  of  New  Engloildi  during 
which  interval  the  English^  laid  Naw  JcfMj  waste. 
Waihincton  in  Pecember  retired  into  winter-qnarten — 
distributing  his  troopri  in  line  or  cantonments  around  New 
York  extending  from  Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Delaware. 

Durinp  the  whole  of  1779  Washington  retained  his  posi- 
tion in  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  remamed  on  the 
defenive.  An  expedition  fitted  out  to  chastise  the  hdiUM 
waamoeBful.  The  British  baniedanumtMrof  townaon 
file  coast,  bat  Wadrington  aovcrad  New  Jcnajr*  Banm 
Steuben  effected  an  improveOMIlt  ia.tiia  disoiplilia  and 
evolutions  of  the  American  arnij. 

Lafkyette  returned  from  a  visit  to  France  befbre  the  end 
of  Apnl,  1780,  with  the  intelligence  that  the  French  go- 
veramant  had  fitted  out  an  annament  of  land  and  naval 
Ibroes  wliich  might  soon  be  expected  in  the  United  States. 
Rochsinbeaii  amved  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
loth  ofjulv.    A  plan  of  combined  operatinns  against  the 
B  itisli  in  Kew  Yoik  was  coneerted  by  Wa^iungton  and' 
the  Ficnch  commanders.     The  naval  superiority  of  the 
English  however  prevented  anything  being  done,  and  the 
year  wore  away  unmarked  by  any  incidents,  except  the 
treason  of  Anioid  and  the  cxeentioa  of  Andrft.  Congnas, 
yielding  at  last  to  Waslun|rton*s  representatioiia,  decreed 
that  all  troops  to  be  raised  in  future  should  be  enlisted  to' 
serve  durini;  the  war,  arid  that  all  oftictrs  who  continued  j 
m  servu-i'  to  the  end  of  the  war  should  be  entitled  to  tialf- 

Sy  for  life.  Tlie  army  went  into  w ititcr-ijuarters  towards 
t  end  of  November  at  thePennsylvanian  line  near  Mor- 
rifltown,  the  New  Jengr  regiments  at  Pampton,  and  tlw 
eastern  troops  in  the  Hifrhiands.  while  the  nead-quaiteia 
were  at  New  WincKor.  on  the  Hudson. 

Tlie  year  17B1  opent  d  with  a  mutiny  in  the  Pennsylrania 
and  Jersey  troops,  whith  wns  Milnlm  i!  by  tlie  promptitude 
and  self-possession  of  Wa-shington.  He  was  now  strength- 
ened nut  only  b\-  a  French  auxiliaiy  army,  but  by  libera) 
sopptiea  from  nanee.  The  main  source  of  his  wcaknem 
wss  the  utter  want  of  a  civil  gorerament  to  support  Mm. 
The  Conpress,  which  made  war,  declared  indi  ju  ndence, 
formed  treaties  of  alliance,  sent  members  to  foreign  courts, 
emitted  paper  currency,  and  pledged  the  credit  of  all  the 
states  for  its  redemption,  '  ventured,'  says  Mr.  Sparkes, 
*only  to  rteommfna  to  the  states  to  raise  troops,  levy 
taxeei  clothe  and  feed  their  naked  and  starving  soldieis.' 
Tilly  with  the  P^eh  fleet  entered  the  ChesapealM  in 
February,bul  returned  mthout  injurincr  Aniold's  squadron. 
Lafayette,  whom  Washington  had  detaclied  at  the  same  | 
time  with  12IK)  men  to  Virpinia,  held  Comwallis,  who  had  I 
advanced  from  North  Carolina,  in  check.  Washington  had 
repeated  interviewa  vrfth  the  French  commanden  to  con- 
cert a  plan  of  campaign.  On  the  4th  of  July  he  encamped 
near  Dobb^  Ferry,  and  was  Joined  on  the  6th  by  the  FVendi 
army  under  Count  Rochambeaa.  K  fruitless  attempt  on 
New  York,  and  a  letter  intimating  that  De  Grasse,  who 
commanded  the  French  fleet,  could  not  remain  on  the  coast 
after  October,  decided  him  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  New 
YvAi  and  advance  into  Virginia  with  all  the  French  troops 
and  aa  maiqf  of  the  American  as  could  be  roared  fnxa.  the 
deflenoe  of  the  noits  on  the  Hudson  and  in  the  Highlands. 
Wa.shin^on  ana  Rochambean  rrac  hed  T.afayettc's  head- 
quarters at  WilliamsburiT  in  VirLruna,  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember. DeGrasNC  had  ])rcviou>ly  entered  tlio  Chesapeake 
and  landed 3000  men  from  tlie  West  Indies,  who  united  with 
Lafliyette.  Ck>mwa]lis  took  ]>o$session  of  York  Town  and 
Olauccstei  on  the  opposite  side  of  York  river  in  Vir- 
cinia.  The  Amereaa  and  French  generals  advanced  from 
Willuifh-burg  »  1.1  completely  invested  York  Town  on  the 
30th  of  Se,,.rfmber.  Comwallis  proposed  a  ce.ssation  of 
hostilities  on  the  17th  of  October,  and  signed  the  articles 
of  capitulation  on  the  Idth.  Two  thousand  continental 
troops  were  marched  to  reinforce  General  Oreene  in  the 
soatn;  the  Flreoch  anny  remained  in  Virginia,  its  head« 
quartern  were  It  Williaaiwaif;  flw  Ahmnmm  Ifateeawen 
marched  into  winter-oantanmenta  in  New  Jeia^  and  en 
the  Hudson. 

Hitherto  Washington  had  to  struggle  again.st  the  apathy 
eo^ndered  by  fear ;  now  he  had  to  chi<ck  the  remissness 
wlueb  qprung  from  an  over-estimate  of  'niccesa.  *  Vhst- 
«ver,*  he  said,  *  mav  be  the  policy  d  European  courts 
dnnng  this  winter,  tneir  negotiationa  will  prove  too  pre- 
MiMNW  a  dependence  for  oa  to  trust  to.   Ow  wisnni 


should  dictate  a  serious  preparation  for  war,  and,  in  that 
state,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  secure  against 
every  tVWt'  Cbngress  concurred  in  these  sentiments. 
The  eoniniidei4nF«iief  addressed  ciieular  letteis  to  the 
governors  of  all  the  states,  urging  them  to  make  strennoas 

exertions  for  carryinc  on  the  war.  In  the  middle  of  Apnl 
he  joined  the  anny  and  established  hi»  head -quarters  at 
Newburgh.  Little  progress  was  made  by  the  states  in  filling 
up  their  quotas,  and  oo  the  8th  of  May  he  wss  obliged  to 
remonstrate  with  then  i>  laenrtie  terms.  Great  (useoo- 
tent  prevailed  in  the  aiajgr*  OB  aeeonnt  of  the  tretttnant  it 
had  experienced,  and  a  wish  spread  that  WaaUngtoB  shoidi 
establish  a  monarchy  in  the  United  States.  In  the  mean- 
time nefifotiations  for  peace  were  commenced,  the  French 
army  withdrawn,  aiid  the  American  army,  after  an  inac- 
tive summer,  wassent  back  into  winter-qusi'ten.  The  winter 
passed  la  ta  amiy  eoirespondence  between  the  officers  of 
the  army  and  Congress.  Anaddress  from  Washington  (IM 
March,  17R3)  was  required  to  restore  the  good  temper  of  the 
officers.  Having  pp^ified  them,  he  became  their  aAlvocate 
with  Conprc-ss,  and  obtained  the  concession  of  tlieir  de- 
mands. On  the  8th  of  June  he  addressed  his  last  official  com- 
munication, a  circular  letter  to  the  governors  of  the  slates, 
urging  upon  them : — an  indissoluble  union  of  the  ^ates; 
regard  to  pal»lje  Justice;  tlie  adoption  of  a  praper  antilaiy 
peace-establishment;  and  onitaal  eonoasstons  on  the  psK 
of  the  different  states.  On  the  25th  of  Noveraljer  the 
Briti.sh  evacuated  New  Totlc.  On  the  4th  of  Decemt>er 
^Vashington  took  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  officers  of  the 
army.  And  on  the  23rd  of  December  be  resigned  his  eooi' 
mission  to  Congress. 

We  must  nass  briefly  over  the  interval  wliich  aeparato 
the  epoch  or  Waahington  the  soldier  ftom  that  of  Washing- 
ton the  statesman — tne  few  \ r  irvi  which  elapsed  between 
the  resignation  ot"  his  commaiul  in  IX'cember,  17H3.  and  hii 
election  as  first  president  of  the  United  States  in  Februar>". 
1789.  It  was  for  him  no  period  of  idleness.  In  additioa 
to  a  liberal  increase  of  hospitality  al  Uount  Vernon,  and  ' 
indehtigable  attention  to  the  laaaageoient  of  liia  laigs  ' 
estates,  ite  actively  promoted  in  Ids  own  State  echemcs  of 
internal  naviiration,  act.s  for  encouragini?  education,  and 

f)lans  for  the  eiviiir.ation  of  the  Indians.  He  acted  as  de- 
epafe  from  Virginia  to  the  Convention,  which  framed  ttft 
first  constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  now  turn  ts 
contemplate  him  as  President. 

Washington  left  Mount  Vernon  for  New  York,  winch 
WIS  then  the  seat  of  Congress,  on  the  Idth  of  April,  17W. 
His  jmmipy  was  a  triumphal  procession.  He  toofc  the  oati 
of  office  on  the  3()th  of  April,  with  religious  services,  pro- 
cessions, ;ind  otiier  1 11 1  in i ii I i i  i  liii.ll  loe  uHiaf>|Wlllhni 
party  have  since  done  away  with. 

The  new  president's  first  step  was  to  request  daboMti 
rraoita  ftom  the  secretai^  of  foreign  aflaiisb  the  secfwlaiy 
w  vrar,  and  tfie  oomrasaionera  ^  the  treasury.  Then 
reports  he  read,  and  condensed  with  his  own  hand,  particu- 
larly that  of  the  treasury  board.  The  voluminous  offiaal 
correspondence  in  llie  public  archives,  troni  the  time  oftlw 
treaty  of  peace  till  the  time  he  entered  on  the  prestdenrv, 
he  read,  abridged,  and  studied,  with  the  view  of  fixing  u> 
hii  mind  eveiy  important  noint  that  bad  been  riisf  Minrt.  i 
and  tiie  htstoiy  of  what  hia  been  done.  ' 

His  arraneements  for  the  transaction  of  hwiaaas  snd 
reception  of  visitors  were  characterized  by  the  same  spint  jf 
order  which  had  marked  him  wln-n  a  t  oy  and  at  the  head 
of  the  army.  Every  Tuesday,  between  the  hours  of  three 
and  four,  he  was  prepared  to  receive  sndt  pewBBa  aa  oImss  I 
to  call.  Eveiy  Friday  afternoon  the  loona  wara  opoa  in 
like  anmer  tot  vl^  to  Mrs.  Wsshiniton.  He  accepted 
no  invitations  to  dinner,  but  invited  to  nis  own  table  foreign 
ministers,  officers  of  the  government,  and  otheni  in  stich 
numbers  as  his  domestic  e^taMl^hIIleul  could  accommo- 
date. The  rest  of  the  week-days  were  devoted  to  btuine* 
qipoiBtmenta.  No  visits  were  received  on  Hunday,  or  ytO' 
miaeomaeompony  admitted ;  he  attended  clnirch  lagidarly 
and  tht  reel  of  that  day  was  his  own. 

The  organiiation  of  the  executive  departments  was 
decreed  by  act  of  Congress  dunnt?  the  first  session.  Thev 
were  the  dej-artments  of  foreign  affairs  'afterwards  calle^t 
the  de{)artment  of  state,  and  including  both  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs),  of  the  treasury,  aad  «  WIT.  It  derolved 
upon  thepreoident  to  select  proper  penoM  to  flU  the 
several  ofloea.  Jdftwon  was  sppointea  mmkuf  of  atato; 
Hamilton,  eamlMy  of  the  teeaeniy ;  and  Son,  aeoratavy 
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of  war.  Randolph  had  the  port  of  attoiiwy-gaMuL  Tb« 
•ppointmenta  to  the  supreme  court  cost  him  nraeh  Mnriou 
•ogtttiny.  Jaywaa  made  chief-justice.  After  making  these 
appoinhneiitB  he  undertook  a  tour  through  the  eastern 
states,  and  returned  to  hn  pnmnt  tt  tlw  opmiiiij qf  Cna 
press,  in  Januarj',  1790. 

In  his  owning  speech  he  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  the  legislature— «  proyision  for  tht  eoauBon  dofeDeo ; 
Iswt  fbr  naturalising  roreigners :  «  nnifenn  •jnlteni  of  00^ 
nncy,  weights,  and  measures ;  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  manufactures ;  the  promotion  of 
science  and  literature ;  and  an  efFective  >yHt( m  for  the 
support  of  public  credit.  The  last  topic  gave  rise  to  pro- 
tracted and  vehement  debates.  At  last,  Hamilton's  plan 
for  finding  all  the  domeatie  debts  was  carried  bv  «  amall 
minority  in  both  HboM  of  Cbnma.  The  prwidwit  tup. 
proMcd  his  sentiments  on  the  suoject  while  it  was  under 
debate  in  Congre»,  but  he  approved  the  act  for  fundi ncr 
the  public  debt,  and  was  from  conviction  a  decided  friend 
to  the  measure.  The  foreitm  relations  of  the  country,  thoueh 
not  complicated,  were  in  an  unsettled  eondition.  Wash- 
ington despatched  Qoaveraeor  Monie  M  a  private  acent 
to  aaeertain  the  views  and  inteirtiom  of  the  BfMah  nnnis- 
tera.  He  rehictantly  commenced  an  Indian  war,  which 
lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  his  administration.  For 
the  first  year  of  his  pre!<idcntial  term,  however,  he  was 
chiefly  entraged  in  ascertaining  the  actual  position  of  the 
United  States  in  the  system  of  mtloM. 

The  second  session  of  ConncM  WM  meinlj  oeenpied 
with  debates  on  the  erection  ora  national  bank.  The  two 
gretA.  sections  of  public  opinion,  which  have  under  different 
names  divided  the  Union  since  the  constitution  of  1788, 
had  in  some  measure  taken  up  their  respective  grounds  on 
the  question  of  fundini»  the  debts.  Their  organiied  hos- 
tility became  more  appjirent  in  the  debates  OU  the  project 
Of  a  natitmal  bank.  Both  paitieawefie  repiCMntea  in  the 
ealdnet;  Knox  and  Haadlfra  advocated  the  cstahKahraent 
of  the  bank  ;  Jetferson  and  Randolph  denounced  it  as  un- 
constitutional. The  contest  ended  in  the  establishment  of 
a  bank,  with  a  capitul  of  ten  milhons  of  dollars,  nf  whieh 
eight  millions  were  to  be  held  by  individuals,  and  the  rest 
by  government.  Again  the  president  avoided  showing  a 
leaning  to  the  one  or  other  puiy»  although  friendly  to  the 
creation  of  a  bank.  He  rec|ueefM  ftom  eaeh  member  of 
the  cabinet  a  statement  of  his  reasons  in  writing,  examined 
thera  atlcQtivcly,  and  affixed  his  siernature  to  the  act. 

The  session  nf  1701  produced  the  laws  for  appurtjonine^ 
the  representatives,  establishing  a  uniform  militia  system, 
and  Inereasing  the  army.  It  now  became  apparent  to  the 
iiHMt  oaiefleettM  that  two  gnat  parties  were  in  the  proeem 
of  foittition.  The  opponento  ana  supporten  of  the  niea> 
snres  enumerated  were,  with  few  exceptions,  the  opponents 
and  supporters  of  the  funding  system  and  the  national 
bank.  The  opponents  were  jealous  of  anyttiiiiir  that  might 
encroach  upon  democratic  principles;  the  supporters  were 
distrustful  of  the  power  of  inalinrtlone  ae  simple  as  those 
of  the  United  States  to  pnaerve  tianguillity  and  the  eoha- 
aion  of  the  state.  Jeffnaon  was  the  head  of  the  demoera- 
tic,  Hamilton  of  what  was  afterwards  called  the  Federalist 
party.  Washington  endeavoured  to  reeoiu  ile  these  ardent 
and  iricomjHitible  spirits.  His  own  xiews  were  more  in 
accordance  with  those  of  Hamilton ;  but  he  knew  Jetferson's 
value  as  a  statesman,  and  he  felt  the  importance  of  the 
president  remaining  independent  of  either  party.  The 
two  secretaries  however  eontinued  to  diverge  m  tiisir 
political  course,  and  aMuMitdly  their diiftiaaaei  saltled  into 
personal  enmity. 

The  president's  term  of  otficc  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
and  an  anxious  wish  began  to  prevail  that  he  should  allow 
Unsdf  to  be  elected  for  a  second  term.  Jefferson,  Ha- 
milton, and  Randolph,  who  did  not  exactly  eoineide  wkh 
either,  all  shared  in  tMs  anxiety,  and  eaen  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Wa-'hinglon,  as-si^nin'r'  reu^ons  for  hi*  allowing 
himself  to  be  re-elected.  He  yielded ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
March,  ma,  he  look  the  Mtii  Of  oSet  ia  tho  annte- 
chamber. 

Theiint  qoestion  timt  came  before  the  cabinet  after  the 

re-election  rendered  more  decided  the  diffsrenoes  which 

already  existed.  The  European  parties,  of  which  the 
court  of  St.  James's  and  the  French  Republic  were  the 
reprwentatives,  were  eaeer  to  draw  the  United  States  into 
the  TOrtex  of  their  strug^e.  The  president  and  his  cabinet 
— 1  unanimous  in  their  deifliHHw>tii*ff  to  


I  tiaiity ;  bat  the  aristoeiatieand  democratie  sections  of  the 
cabinet  cooM  not  refrain  from  displaying  (heir  respective 
biases  and  their  jealousy  of  each  other.  It  having  been 
aerreed  to  receive  a  minister  from  the  French  Republic, 
Hamilton  and  Knox  advocated  a  qualification  in  the  ternj^, 
impljring  that  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  w^re 
altered;  JefPeisonand  Randolph  opposed  it.  The  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality  was  published  on  the  22na  oC 
April,  im 

This  wise  act  vras  bitterly  assailed  by  the  partisans 
of  France.  Foreign  affairs  were  minglea  with  domestic 
politics,  and  the  Democratic  and  Federalist  parties  became 
avowedly  organized.  WaMhinston  was  for  a  time  allowed 
to  keep  aloof  from  the  oontest — not  for  a  long  time. 
Genet*  the  French  minister,  gave  orders  to  fit  out  privateers 
at  Charieaton  to  eommit  hoatUifiea  against  the  commerce 
of  nations  at  peace  with  Aoierica.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  issued  in  Aujfust  a  declaration  that  no 
privateers  fitted  out  in  this  manner  should  find  refuse  in 
their  harbours.  In  June,  and  again  in  November,  the 
British  cabinet  issued  orders  to  their  cniisers  to  stop  and 
make  prise  of  all  veesels  laden  with  provisions  for  any 
parts  of  France  or  tlie  Firendi  colonies.  A  report  waa 
made  by  the  secretary  of  state  near  the  beginning  of  the 
senion  of  1793-4  respecting  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  United  States  with  other  countries.  Two  methods 
were  proposed  for  modifying  or  removing  restrictions : 
first,  by  amieable  arrangements  with  foreign  powers ; 
second,  by  counterrailing  acts  of  the  legislature.  .Soon 
after  the  secretai^  of  state  resigned,  and  waa  sooeeeded  1^ 
Randolph.  Mr.  JefTerson's  report  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Madisona 
celebrated  commercial  resolutioris.  In  them  the  friends 
of  the  administralion  :']■:, va  which  Jefferson  had  seceded 
imagined  they  saw  hostiiity  to  England  and  under-favour 
to  nuaee.  The  opposite  party  deemed  them  no  more  than 
neeesBBiy  fiir  tlie  protection  of  the  couutrv.  Mr.  Madi- 
aott'a  plan,  with  some  modifieations,  passed  tha  Hbttae  of 
Representatives,  but  was  rejected  in  tlio  Seoata  byUia 
castine  vote  of  tlie  vice-president. 

A  circumstance  insignificant  in  itself  increased  the  Lil- 
temess  of  the  contest  out  bf  doors.  Democratic  societies 
had  been  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Jacobin  dttba  of 
France.  Waeliington  regarded  them  with  perfaMO  vam- 
gerated  alarm,  and  the  unmeesured  expression  of  ms  aenn- 
ments  on  this  head  subjected  him  to  a  share  in  the  atfacks 
made  upon  the  party  accused  of  undue  fondnesb  for  Eng- 
land and  Engli^h  institutions. 

Advices  from  the  American  minister  in  London  repre* 
senting  that  the  British  cabinet  was  disposed  to  settle  the 
diffiuanoes  between  the  two  oomtoiea  amieably.  Wadiing* 
ton  nominated  Mr.  Jay  to  the  Senate  as  envoy-extraonu* 
nnrv-  to  Great  Britain.  The  nomination,  thouirh  strcntnusly 
opposed  by  the  democratic  party,  was  confirmed  in  '.he 
Senate  by  a  majority  of  two  to  one.  The  treaty  negotiated 
by  Jay  was  received  at  the  seat  of  government  in  March, 
1796,  soon  after  the  session  of  Congress  closed.  The  pre- 
sklent  sBnwnoned  ttie  Senate  to  meet  in  June  to  ratify  it. 
The  treaty  was  ratified.  Before  the  treaty  was  signed  by 
the  president  it  wels  surreptitiously  published.  It  was 
vehemently  condenuicd,  and  public  meetings  against  it 
were  held  to  intimidate  the  executive.  The  president 
nevertheless  signed  the  treaty  on  the  18lh  of  August. 

When  Congress  met  in  March,  1796,  a  resolution  waa 
eartied  by  a  large  majority  in  tite House  of  Bepeaentative% 
rcqoeating  the  presidenf  to  lay  before  the  noose  the  in- 
structions to  Mr.  Jay,  the  correspondence,  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  negotiation.  '\Va:iliington  declined 
to  furnish  the  papers;  a  vehement  debate  ensued;  but  in 
the  end  the  oi^ohty  hostile  to  the  treaty  yielded  to  the 
exigency  of  fhaoMNkUid  vnltad  in  paming  I*wb  Ihr  its 

The  two  bonaes  of  Oongrem  met  uain  hi  December. 

Washington  bad  published  on  the  15th  of  September  his 
farewell  address  to  the  United  States.  He  now  delivered 
llis  last  speech  to  Cor.tjrcss,  and  took  occasion  to  urge 
upon  that  t>ody  the  gradual  increase  of  the  navy,  a  pro- 
vision for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
turee,  the  eetablishment  of  a  national  univeisito,  and  of  a 
military  aeademy.  Little  was  done  dnrinir  the  session : 
public  attention  was  cnsTros-sed  by  the  president's  election. 
Adams,  the  federalist  candidate,  had  tne  highest  number 
of  voters;  Jefferson,  the  democratic  candidate  iwlio  waj 
ooneequaatl^  daelaied  vice^prasideat},  the  next.  Wash- 
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nmdtcn**  comwiiding  ciMuraeter  and  uolatkm  from  part^r 
had  preacrred  thii  degree  of  strength  to  the  holdera  of  hu 

own  political  views ;  his  successor  Adams  being  a  party- 
man,  by  his  injudicious  identification  of  himself  with  the 
federalists  turned  the  scale  in  lavour  of  the  democrats. 
Washington  waa  present  aa  a  spectator  at  the  inataliation 
of  his  succMwr,  ttid  immadiaMljr  allennnda  ictumed  to 
Mbttnt  Venioti. 

He  surrived  till  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  but,  except 
when  summoned  in  May,  1798,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  provincial  army  on  the  prospect  ot  a  war  with  France, 
did  not  again  engape  in  ])  ihlic  business. 

Tlie  character  of  Wa^ihint^un  ia  one  of  simple  and  sub- 
rtantial  neatness.  His  passions  were  vehement,  but  con- 
centrated, and  thoroughly  under  control.  An  irresistible 
strength  of  will  was  the  secret  of  his  power.  Luckily  for 
his  countr}' tliis  strong  will  was  combined  with  a  singularly 
well-balanced  mind,  with  much  sagacity,  much  bene- 
volence, much  love  of  justice.  Without  possessintj  a  spark 
of  what  may  be  called  genius,  Washington  waa  endowed  with 
ftrarecpiiekness  of  perception  and  soundness  of  judgment, 
■ad  an  eager  desire  of  knowledge.  His  extremely  metho- 
dieal  habits,  which  in  a  person  engaged  in  less  important 
matters  would  almost  have  appeared  ridiculous,  enabled  him 
to  find  time  for  everything,  and  were  linked  with  a  talent 
for  organization.  During  the  War  of  Independence  he  was 
the  defensive  force  of  America:  wanting  him,  it  would 
ftlmost  appear  as  if  the  democratic  mass  must  have 
icsolved  itself  into  its  elements.  To  place  Washington  as 
a  warrior  on  a  footing  with  the  Caesars,  Napoleons,  and 
Frederie^,  woulil  hi;  absurd.  He  lo>t  more  battles  than  lie 
gained,  and  he  lost  them  from  defective  strategy.  But  he 
kept  an  army  together  and  kept  up  resistance  to  the  enemy 
under  more  adverse  circumstances  than  any  other  general 
ever  did.  His  services  aa  a  statesman  were  pretty  similar 
in  kind.  He  upheld  the  organization  of  the  American 
ilate  during  the  first  eight  years  of  its  existence,  amid  the 
storms  of  Jacobinic  al  controversy,  and  gave  it  time  to  con- 
solidate. No  other  American  but  him^lf  could  have  done 
this :  for  of  all  the  American  leaders,  he  was  the  only  one 
of  whom  men  felt  that  he  differed  from  theoielvea.  The 
iwt  were  Mldieis  or  civilians,  federaliiti  or  denoenda,  but 
Im  waa  Washington.  The  awe  and  reverence  felt  for  him 
Wta  blended  with  affection  for  his  kindly  qualities,  and 
•Seent  for  a  brief  period  towards  the  close  of  his  second 

E residential  term,  there  has  been  but  one  sentiment  enter- 
lined  towards  him  throughout  the  Union— that  of  reveren- 
tial love.  He  is  one  of  those  rare  naturea  whom  gieatnesa 
Mlowed  without  his  appearing  to  seek  fbr  it. 

Jclltenoa'a  aketch  of  Washington's  character,  quoted  by 
TacVer,  with  the  remark  that  it '  has  every  appearance  of 
candour,  as  it  praises  without  extravagance,  qualifies  its 
commendations  with  caution  and  moderation,  and  does  not 
blame  at  all,'  is  valuable  as  coming  from  one  who  long 
•qlojred  opportunitiea  of  ekne  penonal  obicmtuni,  was 
ft  Arewd  jndM  of  ditneter,  «nd  the  leader  cf  the  party 
opposed  to  wtiMagtonli  geneni  poKegr.  It  ia  fol- 
lows :— 

'  Hin  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without  being  of  the 
very  first  order;  his  penetration  strong,  though  not  so 
acute  as  that  of  a  Newton,  Bacon,  or  Locke,  ancU  aa  &r  as 
he  saw,  no  Judgment  waa  ever  sounder.  It  vrna  slow  in 
•pemtion,  beinr  little  mded  by  invention  or  imagination, 
but  sure  in  conclusion.  Henre  the  common  remark  of  his 
ofiicers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived  from  councils  of  war, 
where  hearing  a!!  suggestions,  he  selected  whatever  was 
best;  and  certainly  no' general  ever  planned  his  battles 
more  judiciously.  But  if  deranged  during  the  course  of 
•eUom  if  anj  aMnsber  of  hia  jplaa  waa  dislocated  by  sudden 
efaeumstancea,  he  waa  slow  m  a  re-adjustment.  The  corir 
sequence  waa,  that  he  often  failed  in  the  field,  and  rarely 
against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston  and  York.  He  was 
inoapiibleof  fear,  meeting  personal  dangers  with  the  calmest 
oncsncem.  Perhaps  the  strongest  feature  in  his  character 
was  prudenee,  never  acting  until  every  circumstance,  every 
ypfdwafrmwaamatuieijir  weighed ;  refraining,  if  he  saw  a 
doobt,  bat  when  onee  deaded,  going  through  with  his  pur- 
pose, whatever  obst acl es  opposed .  H i  s  i  n  t  egrity  was th c  most 
pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflexible  I  have  ever  known  ;  no 
motives  of  interest  or  eonsanguinity.  of  friendship  or  hatred, 
being  able  to  bias  his  deci-sion.  He  was  indeed  in  every 
aense  of  the  word  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  Hu 
tOPpirwaaiMtiinUyinitableftndJdglHMwd;  butnflM- 


tioc  and  teiolation  bad  obtained  a  firm  and  m- 
cendency  over  it.  Tf  erer  however  it  broke  ita  boitdii  hi 

was  most  tremendous  in  his  wrath.  Tn  his  enOMfa  bt 
was  honourable,  "but  ex.act ;  liberal  in  contributions  to 
whatever  promised  utility ;  but  frowning  and  unyieldinr 
on  all  visionary  projects,  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  hu 
charity.  His  heart  was  not  warm  in  its  affections  ;  but  be 
exactly  calculated  evoy  nna'a  Tahicand  gave  him  a  mM. 
esteem  proportioned  to  it.  H»  person  was  fine,  hia  rfafait 
exactly  what  one  would  wlsli ;  his  deportment  easy,  erett, 
and  noble  ;  the  best  hoosetnan  of  his  age,  and  tne  roo-*. 
graceful  figure  that  could  be  seen  on  horseback.  AJthour^ 
in  the  circle  of  his  friends,  where  he  might  be  unreaexved 
with  safety,  he  took  a  free  share  in  conveiMltioii,  lila  eoDa- 
quial  talenta  were  not  above  mediocrity,  poMeaaang  neitbv 
copiousness  of  ideaa  nor  fluency  of  words.  In  pabfie, 
when  called  on  for  a  sudden  opinion,  he  waa  unread}, 
short,  and  embarrassed.  Yet  he  wrote  readily,  rather  du- 
fusely,  in  an  easy  and  correct  style.  This  he  had  acquirevl 
by  conversation  with  the  world,  for  his  education  vu 
merely  reading,  writing,  and  conunon  arithmetic,  to  whidi 
he  added  aurvejrins.  Hia  time  waa  employed  in  actios 
chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that  only  in  agriculture  aad 
English  history.  His  eorresponJeiu  e  became  necessarih 
extensive,  and  with  journalising  his  agricultural  proceeii- 
ings  occupied  most  of  his  leisure  hours  within  doors.  Oi 
the  whole  hia  character  was  in  ita  maaa  perfect,  in  nothia; 
bad,  in  a  few  pointa  indifferent ;  aad  it  may  truly  be  said, 
that  never  did  nature  and  fortune  combine  more  perfectly 
to  make  a  man  great,  and  to  place  him  in  the  same  cm- 
stellation  with  whatever  worthies  have  merited  from  nur. 
an  everlasting  remembrance.  For  his  was  the  singiik 
destiny  and  merit  of  leading  the  armies  of  his  country  >uc- 
eessfuily  tlurougb  an  aiduoua  war  for  the  establiahm'ent  tl 
its  independenee;  of  conducting  ita  councila  through  tte 
birtli  of  a  government  new  in  its  forms  and  principles,  until 
it  had  settled  down  into  a  quiet  and  orderly  train  ;  and  cf 
scrupulously  obeying  the  laws  through  the  whole  of  hi 
career,  civil  and  military,  of  which  the  history  of  the  woria 
ftimishes  no  other  example.' 


(Jared  Sparkes,  Ufit^f  WtukingUm:  Judge  MawhsU 
1^0  of  IVathington  ;  Geoife  Tlwker,  lifi  q/*  rHoMoi i^- 
fertm ;  The  fVnti$»g»     Qmrg$  JfMnv<0***  •^fnA  bf 

Jared  Sparkes.) 

WASHITA,  or  ONASHITA.  [Mississii  i  i,  River.: 
WASP,  the  name  familiarly  applied  in  English  to  in- 
sects of  the  genus  Vetpa,  of  which  there  are  several  nstin 
speciea.  The  luxnet,  yeapa  Crabro,  ia  the  laigeat,  and  ia 
Britain  occurs  only  in  the  southern  eonntiea.  building  it> 
nest  in  trees,  and  working  night  and  day.  It  passes  t^^ 
vrinter  in  deep  holes,  which  it  excavates  in  decayed  ista 
towards  the  end  of  autumn.  Of  the  other  indigenow 
species,  the  Fespa  vulgartt  is  the  most  common.  It  is  » 
ground-wasp,  as  is  also  the  Vetpa  ru/a,  a  rarer  spedia 
making  amaller  neata  and  asaodated  in  leas  populous  »- 
datiM.  Of  tree>waspa  we  have  Vetpa  hottatiea  of  Lib- 
IMBUa,  which  is  the  Ve^pii  An^lica  of  Leach,  and  \li 
Vetpa  Britannira  of  the  last-named  author.  A.  new  Bn- 
tish  species  has  been  described  under  the  name  of  Verpd 
borealtt,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Smith,  in  an  interesting  paper 
on  British  wasps,  in  the  '  Zoologist '  for  June,  1§4S.  It 
Uvea  in  fir^wooda  in  Yorinbiie  and  in  the  north  of  fleet- 
land. 

Wasps  live  in  societies,  composed  of  females,  males,  ar.- 
neuters  or  workers,  which  are  essentially  females,  but  hate 
the  reproductive  organs  undeveloped  or  passive.  The 
females  are  usually  largest,  but  of  them  there  nie  tea 
siaea— one  very  much  larger  timn  the  neuten,  nal  lavinr 
eggs  which  produce  two  sexes,  while  the  other  is  al  • 
the  same  size,  and  lavs  only  male  eggs.  The  larger  k; 
ftre  produced  later  than  the  workers,  and  come  fnrth  tt 
be  queens  and  to  found  new  colonies  in  the  folloNvirig 
spring.  Destined  to  become  the  monarch  of  a  popuiow 
state,  the  queen-mother  is  at  first  an  outcast  and  akoe. 
Induatry  effects  her  greatneaa.  Wilb  Inalinelive  ambitiaB. 
ere  her  subjects  are  bom,  she  laj-s  the  foundations  of  the 
metropolis  of  her  kingdom,  building  the  first  houses  her- 
self. She  then  gives  hirth  to  their  first  inhabitants,  whom 
she  feeds  and  nurses  without  assistance.  'At  length,  to 
quote  the  animated  description  of  Kiriqrtnd  Spence,  'she 
receives  the  reward  of  her  penevenMMW  and  labour,  and, 
from  being  a  solitary,  unoonncded  inSviduftL  fai  tiM 
tuma  ia  enablfld  to  livai  the  «iMn  of  the  hive  io  ibo 
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number  of  her  children  and  subjeots,  and  in  the  edifice 
which  they  inliabit — the  number  ol"  cells  in  a  vespiary 
sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  16,000,  almoftt  ail  of 
Whieh  contain  eitlMr  m  «fEg,  a  grab»  or  a  pupa,  and  each 
oell  Mnring  fitr  thn«  guMntkma  in  a  year ;  which,  aOer 
makingf  emy  kllowanee  ibr  flulnre«  and  casualties,  will 
give  a  Dopulation  of  at  least  8<),(K)().  Even  at  this  time, 
when  sne  has  so  numerous  an  Brinj-  oC  coadjutors,  the  in- 
dustry of  this  creature  does  not  cense,  but  she  continues  to 
set  an  example  of  diligence  to  the  rest  of  the  commavity. 
If  bj  any  accident,  before  the  other  ftonles  are  hatched, 
tbm  ODCMHDotlMrperishee,  the  MBlOTeMM  their  labcurB, 
lose  ibelr  inetiiieti,  and  die.' 

The  community  of  wasps  an;!  its  nest  arc  called  a  ves- 
piary. There  are  several  hundred  females  in  a  large  ves- 
piary, few  of  which  survive  the  winter.  The  survivors  fly 
about  in  spring  actiTely  engaged  in  preparations  for  their 
future  colonies.  Once  flitebliahed,  they  never  quit  the  nest. 
In  their  youth  they  tmagt  ftom  the  pupa  towards  the  end 
of  Aiigtist.  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  males.  They  pair 
in  Septv^nbcr  and  October.  The  males  arc  about  equal 
in  uuinlier  with  the  females.  Their  habits  are  industrious, 
aiul  not,  like  tliose  of  drones,  luxurious  and  lary.  They 
are  the  street-sweepers  and  undertakers  of  their  city. 
They  carry  off  the  rubbish  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead, 
which,  if  too  heavy  for  their  strength,  they  quarter  and 
carry  away  piecemeal.  Their  Jives  are  peaceful,  and 
they  die  a  natural  death  at  the  eln-i'  of  the  yctr*  whnithe 
colli  destroys  both  them  and  the  workers. 

The  neuters  arc  the  most  numerous  and  busiest  class  of 
t  he  vespioe  community.  They  are  the  architects,  soldiers, 
and  eoamiiMHiM  of  the  itate.  Tb«y  huitd  the  nest,  ga- 
ther ptoviaioiii*  regulate  the  nurseries,  and  revenge  in- 
Bulta.    They  ramble  everywhere  with  impunity,  and  all 
provisions  are  to  their  tiiste.    They  levy  contributions 
wherever  they  can,  and  fight  for  their  spoil  if  di^tturbed. 
Robbers  and  ferocious  enemies  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
they  are  faithful  servants  of  the  commonwealth  of  which 
they  are  members.  The  fbod  they  collect  is  shared  among 
all  with  impartial  justice.    The  worker  having  brought 
home  his  spoil,  perches  on  the  top  of  the  nest  amid  his 
assembled  compatriots,  and  disgorging  the  sweets  he  has 
collected,  fairly  distributes  them.   When  not  occupied  on 
foraging  expeditions,  the  neuters  are  employed  in  the  en- 
largement and  repair  of  the  neat.  Celenty  aod  order  pre> 
vail  in  all  their  openliona.  Eaeh  oi  tiM  na«ma  has  his 
allotted  space,  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a'  half  in  extent, 
wherein  he  conducts  his  plastering  oeeopation,  his  mouth 
servin^f  as  a  hod,  carrying  a  ball  of  ligneous  fibre,  pre- 
viously torn  by  his  powerful  jaws  from  gateposts,  wood- 
blocks, and  ni  iirhbouring  trees.   Thia  fibre,  kneaded  to- 
gether and  moistened  with  saliTa,  ia  made  into  a  paper, 
of  which  are  eonsfaueted  the  oomba,  eaeh  made  up  of  a 
number  of  hexagonal  cells  opening  downwards.  The 
oiilside  of  the  whole  nest  is  coated  with  foliaceous  layers. 
It  is  probable  that  the  substance  of  the  comb  is  made  from 
the  scrapings  of  sound  wood  ;  that  of  the  envelope,  from  a 
mixture  of  sound  and  decayed.   The  nests  of  tree-wasps 
are  finest  and  closest  in  texture,  which  is  necessary,  since 
ihey  are  so  much  more  expoaed  to  the  vieiiaitades  of  the 
weather  than  those  which  are  buried  in  the  ground.  Some 
foreign  species  construct  their  nests  of  a  solid  and  thick 
pasteboard,  impenetrable  to  the  rain ;  others  diversify  the 
outside  of  their  habitations  with  conical  knobs  of  various 
shapas  and  sizes,  supposed  to  be  defences  against  their 
larger  enemies,  and  construct  pent-rools  to  protect  the  en- 
tianee  from  the  wet,  the  entranoe-hall  being  so  twisted  aa 
to  prevent  the  invasion  of  hostile  insects.   The  cells  of 
the  comb  of  the  common  English  w  aj>p  are  brown,  and 
coarso  in  texture  ;  but  where  the  larvic  have  spun  tiieir 
cocoons,  they  are  found  lined  with  a  white  and  semitxans- 
parent  paper,  fashioned  on  the  mould  Of  tbe  CcU,  cad  pro- 
bably made  by  the  larva  thcmselvea. 

Many  years  ago  Aiaia  atatad  fliat  ttcra  are  wasps  m 
South  iA^erica  which  collect  honey.  This  was  at"  first 
doubted,  but  afterwards  was  confirmed  by  M.  Auguste  St. 
Hilaire,  who  found  near  the  ii\er  Uruguay  nests  of  a  wasp 
constnieted  like  those  of  the  European  species,  containing 
honey  ot  an  agreeable  taste,  but  potionous  quality ;  and 
Mr.  Adam  White  has  recently  given  a  detailed  description 
of  a  Booth  Ameriean  species,  named  by  Um  Myrapetra 
teutellarit,  which  stores  up  honey  in  its  combs.  See 
*  Aluals  of  Natural  Uistoiy,'  I'or  Juiie,  1841.)  In  our  own 
r.G„No.l«B. 


country  the  waaps  are  fond  of  honey,  but  obtain  it  br 
plundering  the  bee-hives,  which,  being  the  morepowerful 
insects,  they  are  enabled  to  do  by  main  force.  Tnc  bees, 
suffering  from  tlie  cold  ia  the  momings  and  evenings  of 
the  latter  end  of  the  anson,  retire  into  the  snugger  and 
warmer  recesses  of  the  hive  among  the  honeycomb,  when 
the  wasps,  not  m)  delicate  in  constitution,  take  advantage 
of  the  unguarded  entrances  of  the  hive  and  enter  to  levy 
contributions.  Running  up  the  inside,  they  make  for  the 
honey,  and  cany  awav  all  they  can.  Hornets,  still  more 
impatient,  attack  the  bees  when  laden  with  their  treaaurea 
in  going  homewards,  and  cany  them  off  prisonen^  to 
whom  no  quarter  is  shown.   Both  wasps  and  hornets  dis- 

Klay  great  sagacity  when  the  Imdy  of  the  captive  is  too 
ea'vy  tor  their  strength,  by  cutting  oti'  the  bead  and  limbs 
to  lighten  the  weight. 

Waspe  have  sentinels  placed  at  the  entrances  of  their 
neat  to  give  an  alarm  in  cose  oS  danger.  If  these  guaida 
are  seized  and  destroyed,  the  rest  do  not  attack.  Mr. 
Knight  observed  that  if  a  nest  of  wasps  be  approached 
without  alarming  the  inhabitants,  and  all  communication 
be  suddenly  cut  oft" 'tween  those  out  of  the  nest  and  those 
within  it,  no  provocation  will  induce  the  former  to  defend 
it  aod  themselves.  But  if  one  escapes  from  within,  it 
comes  out  angrily,  as  if  commissioned  to  avenge  the  wrong, 
and  will  lacnfice  its  life  in  defence  of  the  community. 
Mr.  Smith,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  has  made  some  in- 
teresting observations  which  tend  to  confirm  thi.s  state- 
ment. He  writes :  *  I  was  curious  to  try  the  experiment, 
but  in  several  instances  I  could  not  detect  any  wasp  appa- 
rently on  duty ;  however,  in  Plumstead  wood,  last  summer, 
I  saw  a  wasp  at  the  entrance  of  a  nest,  sometimes  walking 
an  inch  or  two  from  the  hole,  and  then  going  a  little  fitf- 
ther  in.  This  I  thought  very  like  the  actions  of  a  sentinel, 
so  I  so[  :l  jiRce  of  paling,  and,  watching  my  opportunity, 
suddenly  pushed  it  in  an  oblique  direction  into  the  ground, 
so  as  to  cut  off  effectually  all  communication.  The  sen- 
tinel flew  at  me,  but  I  captured  him  in  a  little  time,  as 
he  was  most  persevering!^  charging  and  recharging  upon 
me,  and  seemed  determined  to  conquer  or  to  die :  the 
latter  wa.s  his  fate.  When  I  returned  to  the  nest,  a  num- 
ber of  wii-sps  had  collected,  and  they  were  in  no  w  ay  in- 
chned  to  let  me  approach  unheeded,  but  flew  around  me 
to  ^1  appearance  intent  on  revenge.  Perh.ips  the  sup- 
posed sentinelt  in  his  wide  circumvolutions  while  attacking 
m«,  bad  eonnnnicated  the  alarm.' 

For  ftill  accounts  of  the  habits  of  these  interesting  inp 
sects,  consult  the  writings  of  R^umur,  and  Kirby  and 
Spence's  '  Inttoduttion  to  Entomology.'    For  the  charac- 
ters of  the  family  to  which  they  belong,  see  Vkspid.*;. 
WASSELONNE.    [Rhin  Bas.) 
WASTE  (from  the  Latin  vattum)  is  the  committing 
of  any  improper  spoil  or  deatniction  in  houses,  lands.  See., 
by  tenants  f  or  life  or  for  years,  to  the  damage  of  the  heir  OT 
of  the  person  entitled  in  reversion  or  remainder.  Wartc  ia 
either  voluntary,  w  hich  is  an  act  of  commimiOlDt.or  JX*/- 
rnistive,  which  is  a  matter  of  omission  only. 
Voluntary  Waste  chiefly  consists — 

1.  In  felling  timber^ecs.  This  kind  of  voluntaiy  waste 
is  where  a  tenant  felJa  trees  coming  vrithin  the  descriptimi 
of  timber  [Tivbsr],  except  for  estovers,  because  they  an 
considered  not  as  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land, 
but  aa  belongiiie  to  the  owner  of  the  inheiitance.  Lopping 
timber-tree-s  or  doing  anything  which  causes  them  to  decay, 
and  stubbing  up  or  destrojdng  young  germins  or  shoots, 
aJl  come  within  this  description  of  WMtc.  Tenants  for 
lifb  mvr  however  cut  down  comncea  or  widerwoods  at 
seasonable  times,  according  to  toe  enatom  of  the  counliy; 
without  being  guilty  of  waste. 

2.  In  pulling  down  houses.  If  a  lessee  razes  a  house  and 
builds  a  new  one,  if  it  be  not  so  large  as  the  former  it  is 
waste,  and  if  it  be  larger  than  the  former  it  is  still  w  aste,  on 
the  ground  tiiat  the  new  house  will  be  more  chargeable  to 
the  amor  to  repair.  (I  Intt.,  S3,  a.)  Pulling  down  a  parti, 
tion  or  permanently  altering  any  part  of  a  house  comae 
within  this  dcscripUon  of  waste.  If  glass  windows,  thoug^ 
put  in  by  the  tenant  himself,  bt  broken  or  carried  avvay,itia 
waste ;  aod  so  it  was  held  with  respect  to  wainscot,  benchea, 
doon,  furnaces,  or  the  like,  whether  erected  by  the  lessor  or 
leveiiiooer  or  the  tenant.  (1  In«t.,  53,  a.)  But  the  rule 
wMeh  eatabHahea  that  whatever  is  once  annexed  to  the 
fireehold  becomes  part  of  it,  and  cannot  be  removed  with- 
out  doing  waste,  has  been  relaxed  both  as  between  laud- 
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lord  and  tenant,  and  between  the  tenant  for  life  and  the 
remainder-man  or  reversioner.  As  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant  it  is  unw  settled  that  the  latter  may  at  any 
time  daring  the  currency  of  the  lease  take  away  all  such 
dnniMf^ecea,  wainscot^  Sec.,  vessels  and  other  thii^ 

do  ii0t  mndiT  1emT»  tte  hom  or  tafldiii^  m  a  won*  con- 
dition than  when  he  entered  :  hut  he  camol  do  so  afler 
the  expiration  of  the  term  vMthout  being  ({tiilty  of  tres- 
pass, fhe  same  doctrine  appears  to  be  established  as  be- 
tween the  tenant  for  life  and  the  remainder-man  ;  but  as 
between  the  heir  and  the  executor  the  old  rule  of  law 
■eems  stiU  to  hold.  OSte  Amm  moA  Fmid  Om  Jte- 
turet.) 

3.  In  opening  mines  or  pita.  Tenants  for  life  of  lands 
cannot  dig  for  gravel,  lime,  clav,  brick-earth,  stone,  or  the 
like,  unle«  for  the  repair  of  buildings  or  manunng  the 
land,  without  being  guilty  of  waste :  nor  can  they  open  a 
new  mine,  though  they  may  work  such  as  are  ojwn.  But 
if  a  person  has  mines  on  his  land,  and  leases  tt  with  the 
mines  for  life  or  for  yean,  the  leasee  may  work  tbm  miBM, 
that  being  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  derive  advulige 
from  the  B:Tant.    (1  Intt.,  53  b. ;  5  Rej).,  12.) 

4.  In  chan^ng  the  cours»  of  husbandry.  The  conver- 
sion of  one  kind  of  land  into  another,  as  the  changing  of 
meadow-land  into  arable,  is  waste,  because  it  changes  not 
4Mlljr  the  coarse  of  husbandly,  but  the  evidence  of  the 
crtve.  (1  Intt.,  53  b.)  The  latter  reason  can  apply  only 
to  an  unenclosed  count rj-. 

5.  In  de'tniction  of  heir-looms.  The  destniction  of 
those  chattf•l^  which,  under  the  name  of  heir-looms,  are  con- 
sidered as  jMirt  of  the  inheritance,  is  waste.  Thus  the 
tenant  for  un  «f  a  park,  wanvn,  flab-pond,  or  doT«4MiaM, 
who  kiUa  w  nuunr  of  the  deer,  game,  fish,  or  dofta,  m  not 
to  leave  then  nfidently  stored,  is  giiilty  of  waste,  (l  Inti., 
68  a,  b.)    [Tenant  for  hin ;  Tekm  of  Years.] 

Permissive  Waste  con<ii<its  chiefly  in  allowing  the  build- 
ine*  upon  an  estate  to  pn  tu  decay.  If  a  house  was  niinous 
at  the  time  when  the  tenant  came  into  possession,  be  is  not 
punishable  for  allowing  it  to  fall  down,  for  in  that  ease  ho 
■  not  boiiad  to  repair  H;  but  it  is  waste  to  pull  it  down, 
tmless  he  rebollds  it.  (1  hut.,  B3  a.)  It  is  a  general 
rule  that  the  waste  which  arist-s  frum  tlie  fut  of  God  is 
excuseable,  a.i  if  a  houhe  falls  in  conisetiueiKe  of  a  tempest. 
But  if  the  de-itniction  of  the  house  by  the  tempest  has  been 
owing  to  its  beiox  out  of  repair,  the  tenant  is  guiltj 
of  waste :  and  ao  De  will  bo  if  he  do  not  repair  a  doom 
whieh  haa  been  oncorered  or  damaged  only  hj  tempest. 
In  fhe  nme  manner,  if  the  banks  of  a  river,  while  in  a 
state  of  proper  repair,  are  destroyed  by  a  sudden  flood,  the 
tenant  is  not  answerable.  (1  Inst.,  &3  a,  b.)  The  rule 
app  les  a!so  to  the  case  of  a  house  burnt  down  by  acci- 
dent. (6  Ann.,  c.  31,  s.  6.)  But  in  these  and  all  stmilar 
cases  the  tenant  will  atiU  be  bonnd  to  repair  or  rebuild, 
if  he  bave  entered  into  a  general  eoreont  to  lepyr. 
(TkMAirr  aws  Landlord.  ] 

Tenants  in  tail,  as  they  have  estates  of  inheritance,  are 
entitled  to  commit  every  kind  of  waste;  but  this  power 
continatN  and  tan  be  exercised  only  during  the  life  of  the 
tenant  in  tail.  Thus  if  trees  growing  on  the  land,  and  aoid 
by  the  tenant  in  tail,  are  eotduring  the  Im  of  tfle 
vendor,  they  will  descend  as  part  of  the  inheritance.  So 
tenants  in  tail  after  possibility  of  issue  extinct,  are  not  im- 
penr  hahle  for  waste,  but.  like  tenants  for  life  when  their 
estates  are  given  without  impeachment  of  waste,  may  be 
restrained  from  wilfully  destroying  the  estate.  (2  tha. 
Ca.,  32.)  A  mortgagee  in  fee  in  posMfsion  bat  a  right 
at  law  to  conunit  any  kind  of  waste,  being  then  emaideied 
•a  the  abeolate  owner  of  the  inheritance,  but  he  will  be 
rtatl^ed  by  a  court  of  equity,  which  will  direct  an 
account  of  timber  cut  down,  and  order  it  to  be  applied 
in  reduction  of  the  mortgage  debt.  (2  Vem.,  392.) 
Tenants  by  courtesy  and  tenants  in  dower  are,  like  any  other 
tenants  for  life,  prohibited  from  committing  any  kind  of 
waite.  Copyholders  also  cannot,  unless  there  be  a  special 
eoitoni  to  wamat  itt  commit  any  kind  of  waste,  and  every 
apeciee  of  waste  not  warranted  by  the  custom  of  the  manor 
opcrntps  a?  a  forfeiture  of  the  copyhold.  (13  Rqi.,  08.) 
Bihhops,  rectors,  parsons,  vicars,  and  other  eccleniastical 

Ef  nions,  being  considered  in  moat  respects  as  tenants  for 
fe  of  the  lands  which  they  hold  in  rtght  of  the  chweb, 
mm  diHU>led  from  committing  any  khid  of  waila. 
IhecrigiDal  renMdy  fnrwaetetnethataiMkrtheiltltita 


of  Marlbridge,  52  Hen.  III.,  c.  2t,  which  gave  to  the  owner 
of  the  inheritance  an  action  of  waste  against  the  tenant  for 
life,  in  which  be  was  entitled  to  recover  lull  datnaces  for 
the  waste  committed.  But  as  this  remedy  was  often  found 
inadeouate.  it  was  enacted  by  the  statute  of  GloaOMHr.  • 
Edw.  L,  e.  5,  that  the  place  wasted  should  be  i—ot— i, 
together  with  treble  damages  for  the  injury  dene  to  the  ia> 
heritance.  No  person  was  entitled  to  an  action  of  w^te 
against  a  tenant  for  life  under  these  statutes,  except  him 
w  lio  had  the  estate  of  inheritance  immediately  expectant  oti 
the  dstermination  of  the  estate  for  life  ;  so  that  if  there  wen 
an  existing  estate  of  freehold  interposed  between tlweetoli 
Car  Vdt  and  that  of  inheritance,  the  right  of  action  naaen- 
pended.  (1  ItiMt.,  53,  b.)  The  action  of  waste  had  lonf 
I  pivcn  way  to  the  much  more  expeditious  and  easy  remedj 
l)y  an  action  of  trespass  on  the  ca»c  m  the  nature  of  w  aste, 
which  may  be  brought  by  the  person  in  reversion  or  re- 
mainder for  life  or  for  vears.  as  well  as  in  fee,  and  in  w  hich 
the  plaintiif  ii  entitled  to  costs,  which  he  could  not  have 
inaaaeti<mofwaste(28aundMlB^n.7);  and  the  writ  of 
waste  is  now  Anally  aboILdied  by  the  3  and  4  Wm.  TV.,  e. 
27,  s,  36.  It  sccnis  tlint  there  was  formerly  no  remedj 
for  mere  p(  rtmK.M\e  waste  after  the  death  ot  the  tenant,  i 
though  if  the  estate  of  the  tenant  was  beneliled  by  the  »•  | 
jury  inflicted,  as  if  money  was  derived  to  it  Irom  the  lali  i 
of  t  rees  cut  down,  an  action  for  the  value  of  the  property  | 
might  have  l>een  sustained  against  the  executor.  (Cowp., 
37«.)  Now  however,  by  the  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  e.  42.  a  2; 
renu'tlies  by  action  of  trespass  or  trespavs  on  the  ease  Ut 
given  against  the  executors  of  any  decea-^id  person  for  am 
wrong  committed  by  him  in  his  lifetime  against  the  real 
or  perK>nal  proper^  of  another  within  six  mootha  of  bit 
death,  proviaed  the  action  be  brought  within  six  noothf 
after  the  personal  representatives  have  tikea  vpoa  tbe» 
selves  the  administration  of  the  estate. 

Hut  tlie  most  complete  remedy  in  cases  of  waste  istkst 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which,  upon  application  to  it  bj 
bill,  will  not  only  direct  an  account  to  be  taken  and  satJB> 
faction  to  be  made  for  the  damage  done,  but  will  into* 
pose  by  vray  of  ii\junction  to  restrain  the  commiasioa  4 
rature  wsste.  The  Court  of  Eouity  will  grant  ita  aisid* 
tance  against  the  commission  of  waste  wherever  the  caie  { 
appears  to  require  it,  and  though  the  plaintitt  i-^  not  in  i 
condition  to  maintain  an  action  at  law.    (3  Atk.,  Ul,  ill. 
723.)   Thus  when  there  are  trustees  to  preserve  contingent 
remainders,  the  Court  of  Chanceiy  will  not  allow  waate  to  la 
committed  by  eolhisioo  between  the  tenant  for  life  aad  tbt  , 
owner  of  the  next  vented  estate  of  inheritance,  to  the  prt~ 
judice  of  pci-sons  not  in  eite ;  and  where  the  tenant  fui 
life  was  also  the  owner  of  the  next  existing  estate  of  inbt- 
ntance.  subject  to  contingent  remainders  m  tail,  the  court 
has  interfered  to  prevent  him  from  committing  waste  ts 
the  pnjudice  of  intennediate  contingent  rrmaindeiHiiea  ' 
iCinu9,  Dig.  tit  2,  e.  7.)  On  the  oUwr  hand,  where  tk  i 
tenant  in  possession  has  no  power  to  cut  timber,  and 
appears  that  it  would  be  beneticial  to  the  persons  entitlfu 
to  the  inheritaiHc  to  cut  down  timber  on  the  land,  tLt 
court  sometimes  directs  it  to  be  done.    [Tihbbk  and  Tim- 
DKK-TuEEs.]  It  will  also  grant  an  injunction  a^nat  waitt 
pendent*  Ittt;  and  in  nich  oases  it  is  not  nicswaiy  that 
the  plaintiff  dionid  wail  till  waste  is  actually  oomimtted: 
it  is  sufficient  if  an  intention  to  commit  waste  appears,  c:  f 
if  the  defendant  insists  upon  his  right  to  do  so.        -Atk..  ' 
182.)  , 

It  has  long  been  usual  when  estates  for  life  are  expresah 
limited,  to  insert  a  clause  declaring  that  the  tenant  ahsl  ! 
hold  the  kods  '  without  impeaefaraeot  of  tmata.*    Thcat  ; 
words  were  originally  intended  merely  to  exempt  tbt  ' 
tenant  from  the  pennlties  of  the  statute  of  Marlbridge,  but 
it  has  long  been  settle*!  ituil  they  enable  Imn  to  cut  dow^ 
timber  and  to  convert  it  to  his  own  use.  Tlic  power*  of  thi 
tenant  for  life  under  this  clause  are,  however,  so  far  re- 
strained in  equity,  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  commit  mah- 
eious  waste  so  as  to  destroy  the  estate^  nor  to  cut  dov3 
timber  serving  for  shelter  or  ornament  to  a  mannon-hoiuc. 
nor  timber  unfit  to  be  felled.  (2  Vem.  73.S  ;  3  Atk.  215. 
This  is  what  i.s  t  ailed  tlie  doctrine  of  KqnitabU-  Waste.  Bal  j 
in  these  ca>es  the  cuiut  will  imt  srive  satihtaclion  to  thi  ' 
remainder-man  for  timber  already  cut  dowu.    (2  Ab^  Ea. 
759.)  The  privilege  of  the  tenant  fbr  life  under  the  wossi 
*  without  impeachment  of  waeta'  an  anaeaed  in  prieH; 
to  hia  estate,  aad  dilemiaa  with  it  ThwiteeenMttMlif 
a  lease  wen  made  to  ooefortheliiii  of  aaother  withoat  im- 
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ut  of  waste,  with  remainder  to  him  for  his  ovm 
ife,  he  would  b«eome  punishable  for  waste,  the  fiitt 
estate  boinj^  merecd  in  tin-  ^rcond.  (11  Rep..  83,  b.  ^  Some 
cases  which  have  arisen  where  partial  powers  to  cominit 
waste  had  been  piven,  have  been  treated  by  the  court 
upon  the  tame  principles  as  thoM  in  wbieb  the  estate*  were 
given  generally  without  impeachment  of  wttte. 

It  has  been  stated  that  ecclesiastical  per>on«!,  being  con- 
sidered in  the  lisjht  of  tenants  for  lite,  arc  disabled  from 
commif  ting  waste,  though,  like  them,  they  have  the  ritrht  to 
take  from  the  land  maU  nals  for  necessary  repairs.  They 
may  not  only  fell  timber  and  dig  stones  for  tnat  purpose, 
but  have  even  been  allowed  to  sell  timber  or  etone,  when 
the  money  waa  to  be  mppHed  in  icpein ;  alao.  though  they 
cannot  open  mines,  they  may  work  those  already  open. 
(Arab.,  17G.)  By  the  statute  35  Kdw.  I.  it  is  declared  that 
parsons  shall  not  presunu'  to  fell  trees  prowingin  the  chiirch- 
jard,  but  when  the  cliancel  or  body  of  the  church  requires  i 
tepu^ona;  and  it  is  add  by  Coke  that  dilapidation  of 
•ccleaastical  places,  bouses,  and  buildinca  ia  a  good  cause 
of  depriration  (3  Intt.,  204.)  Eocleahimeal  penona  may 
be  proceeded  apainst  for  waste  in  the  civil  well  as  the 
ecclesiastical  courts.  It  has  been  held  that  an  action  on  ' 
the  case  will  lie  against  them  for  dilapidations,  and  may 
be  brought  by  the  successor  to  a  benefice  either  against 
hispredecessor  or  his  personal  representatives.  (Ji  Lev.  268 ; 
2  r.  £L  630.)  It  seems  doubtftil  whether  the  courts  of  com- 
mm  bwhtre  any  power  to  imne  a  proMbMon  against  the 
commission  of  wa-ste  by  ecclesiastical  persons.  (1  Bos.  and 
Pull..  106.)  But  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  jurisdiction  ol 
the  Court  of  Chancery  to  grant  an  injunction  against 
any  eccleaiaatical  person  whatsoever  to  stay  waste  in  cut- 
ting down  thnber.  pulling  do  n  houaca»  or  epening  quar- 
ttM  or  aiim  on  ttie  glebe.  Ihe  praper  person  to  make 
the  applieetion  b  the  patron  of  the  living,  or,  when  the 
living  is  in  the  crown,  or  the  application  is  made  against  a 
bishop  or  a  dean  and  chapter,  the  attorney-general  on  be- 
half of  the  crovrn.  (3  Mer.,  421.)  The  patron  of  the  living 
ia  such  cases  has  no  right  to  an  account,  for  he  cannot  have 
an  J  pvoftt  by  the  living.  (Amb.,  176.)  An  injunction  has 
been  gnmted  ■niost waste  by  tlie  widow  of  a  rector  during 
the  vacancy  ofThe living.  (SBro.,  ec.S,  62.)  By  the  66  Geo. 
nr.,  c.  '^2,  tho  incuml>enls«f  benefices  are  enabled  to  cut 
down  timber  on  the  glebe-lands  for  the  purposes  of  the 
statute  (&S  Geo.  III.)  enabling  them  lo  •Xohiii(e  fbtir 
pwaonace^UMises  or  glebe-lands. 

(Sm  Baeon's  •  AbridiremeBt**  art.  IPbilf .) 
WAETTB  LAND.  TBa 
"WAT  TYXER.    [Richard  II.] 
WATCH.  [HnROLOGV.] 

WATCH,  REPEATlNCr,  or  REPEATER,  a  term  ap- 
plied to  those  watches  whic  h,  in  addition  to  showing  the 
time  on  the  did,  are  supplied  with  mechanism  by  patting 
which  in  aelkm  the  wearer  is  enabled  at  any  time  to  ascer- 

tain  the  time  within  certain  limits.  In  the  article  PIorolooy, 
under  the  description  of  an  eight-day  spring-clock,  we 
have  shown  how  the  number  of  blows  given  hy  the  ham- 
mer to  the  bell  was  made  to  correspond  with  the  hour 
denoted  by  the  hand  of  the  clock,  and  we  have  also  shown 
that  by  puUing  a  atiing  the  clock  would  at  aav  time 
repeat  the  hour  last  sfauek;  bat  this  wonid  not  be  tne  case 
where  the  minntc-hand  had  approached  within  about  ten 
minutes  of  60,  or  12  o'clock,  for  from  that  time  till  the  hand 
cuiues  to  60  the  clock  is  on  the  warning,  and,  as  will  be  seeo 
by  referring  to  the  plate,  is  in  such  a  position  that  it  cannot 
■bike  at  all.  This  defect  m  remedied  in  clocks  and  watches 
aade  on  the  piineiple  of  the  repMter.  It  now  remains  to 
•how  the  meoMnism  of  a  repeating-watch,  which,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  means  a  watch  which  is 
capable  of  striking  either  on  a  bell  or  other  substance  the 
hours  and  quarters;  but  there  arc  other  repeaters  which 
also  strike  the  minutes,  and  these  by  way  of  distinction 
are  called  minute-repeaters.    It  must  here  be  borne  in. 
mind  that  those  wheels  and  pinions  wlueh  an  placed  be- 
tween the  finaa-plates  of  a  watch  constitute  what  b  called 
the  going-train.   That  collection  of  wheels  and  pinions 
which  is  placed  outside  the  frame-plates,  and  generally 
under  the  dial  in  a  common  watch,  serves  tlie  purpose  of 
communicating  the  motion  from  the  centre  wheel  to  the 
hands  or  pointers,  and  is  called  the  motion>work.  These 
irtieels  and  pinions  eontain  such  nnnbers  as  will  cause 
eteh  ImmI  o?  md«  tomvolfe  hi  its  proper  time.  A 
wjiiliHg  HMtion  in  tdditioii  to  the  fbrcgoiog  eorapre- 


hends  all  those  parti  ne ecmarr  to  transmit  the  motion  fh>m 
the  last-named  trun  of  wheeh  to  the  hammers  which  are 
to  strike  the  hours  and  Quarters.  In  a  repeater  there  is  an 
additional  train  of  wheels  between  the  frame-plates,  called 
the  runners,  or  little  wheel-work;  sometimes  it  is  called 
the  repeating  train.  This  train  of  wheela  serves  the 
purpose  of  regnlating  the  rapidity  with  wlueh  the  soo- 
ceseive  blows  snail  be  given  to  the  hell  or  other  substance 
on  which  the  watch  strikes,  and  consists  generally  of  five 
wheels  and  Ave  ptauoos  a.  ^  e»    «*/  (jng.  1):  the  kst 


pinion  in  the  train,  performing  the  office  of  a  fly-wheel,  is 
generally  called  the  fly-pinion,  and  (when  the  striking  is 
regulated  to  its  ordinary  rate)  makes  abont200  levolutions 

to  each  blow  of  the  hammer. 

In  the  followinR  description  Fig.  1  represents  the 
repeating-train  between  tlie  frames;  and  Fig.  2,llie  under 
~    of  the  same  frame-plate,  on  wluoh  the  notiott>wori(  is 


The  nbor  of  the  first  wheel,  o.  Fie.  1,  of  the . 
tndn,hasinit  a  hook  which  takes  hMd  of  the  inner  end 
the  nmetUaf  nai»spijaf,  the  enter  end  of  which  is 
•toured  to  the  ade  of  a  bvrel,  wMeh  is  fixed  immoveably 
to  the  upper  fmmc  plate,  which  is  removed  to  nflbrd  a 
view  of  the  wbeei-work ;  the  arbor  is  also  attached  imniove- 
nUjr  to amther wheel  called  the  ntehct»  B,twdcr  which  is 

P  2 
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atttched  to  it  a  smaller  ratchet,  into  the  teeth  of  which  a 
elick  is  forced  by  a  spring.  The  click  and  spring  beini; 
fisad  to  the  wheel  a,  so  ihaX  when  the  arbor  is  turned  (by 
file  repeating  motion-work)  in  the  direction  to  wind  up 
the  >prin?t  the  ratchet  R  turns  without  the  wheel  a,  but  in 
its  effort  to  tret  back  to  its  original  position  it  brings  the 
whct'I  II  '.villi  it,  and  con>cquorit'y  trues  motion  to  the 
whole  ot  the  repealing-tniin  and  also  to  the  motion-work.  In 
the  return  the  teeth  of  the  ratchet  R  catch  wi,  asniall  moveable 
niaiog  piece  forming  the  tail  of  the  haramer  H,  and  cause 
it  to  etme.  A  spring  attached  to  the  upper  frame-plate 
acts  on  the  part  n  of  the  tail  m,  and  forces  it  against  a  stop 
to  keep  the  tail  in  a  proper  position  to  be  acted  upon  b^ 
the  ratchet-teeth,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  of  a  sufli- 
cient  motion  in  the  contrar\'duection,  to  allow  tlie  ratchet- 
teeth  to  paM  the  tail  dunng  the  backward  matioil»  or 
when  the  repeatiag-spiing  is  being  wound  up. 

No.  2  repreeents  the  repeating  motion-work  which  is 
ootside  the  frames,  and  under  the  dial,  the  dial  being 
removed  to  show  the  work.  P  is  the  pendant-shank  or 
push-piccc.  pnssing  thronffh  the  socket  or  pipe  O.  On 
the  end  of  P  is  a  piece  of  steel  p,  tiled  flat  on  its  under 
side,  which  flat  part  slides  against  a  piece  of  bteel  screwed 
to  the  inside  of  the  case,  and  serves  to  keep  the  pendant 
Imn  tommg  round,  and  the  end  of  the  piece  at  is 
framed  with  a  small  projecting  rim  or  bead,  which  pre- 
Tenti  it  from  being  orawn  out  of  the  socket.  The  end  p 
of  the  pusher,  \\h<  n  forced  in,  a*  ^^  on  the  rounded  end  or 
heel  h  of  the  lever  C  C,  whoM'  centre  of  motion  is  the 
screw  C,  and  attached  to  its  otlicr  extremity  is  one  end  of 
a  chain  t«,  which  passes  round  a  pulley  B,  on  a  stud  fixed 
in  the  platCt  and  au  its  other  ena  attached  to  the  circum- 
ference of  another  pulley.  A,  which  is  fixed  on  the 
squared  end  of  the  arbor  of  the  ratchet  R,  No.  1,  to  which 
the  first  wheel  a  of  the  repeating-lrain  is  attached  as  before 
described  ;  so  that  by  pushing  in  the  piece  P,  the  pulley 
A  and  with  it  the  ratchet  R  are  made  to  revolve,  and 
winc  up  the  spring  which  is  to  put  the  repeating-train  in 
motion :  and  the  arm  6  of  the  lever  C  C  limits  the  dilh 
taoee  to  which  C  C  can  be  pushed,  by  coming  in  contact 
with  one  of  the  12  steps  in  the  snaif  L,  which  regulates 
the  numljcrh  of  ratohet-tcLth  in  R,  /'V^.  1,  uhich  are  to  : 
pass  the  ham;ner-1ail  or  rai^insr-piece  wi,  in  order  that  on 
their  i  tturn,  hy  the  reaction  of  the  spring,  they  may  cause 
tlie  hammer  to  strike  the  required  numtier  of  blows. 

The  snail  L,  Fig.  2,  is  firmly  screwed  to  the  star-wheel 
£,  with  which  it  hims  on  the  stud  or  screw  V ;  the  whole 
(namely,  the  star-wheel,  snail,  stud,  and  spring,  f,  t,  r) 
carried  by  the  all-or-nothing  pii  ce  T  R.  whose  centre  of  I 
motion  is  T.  The  spring  or  juniper  S  keeps  the  star-wheul 
and  snail  steady.  ' 

h,  1, 2,  3,  represent  the  steps  in  the  quarter-snail  N, 
Fig.  2,  which  is  attached  immoveably  to  the  canon- 
pinion  D,  which  latter  carries  the  minute-hand  and  is  fixed 
spring-tight  on  to  the  prolonged  arbor  of  the  centre-wheel 
(which  revolves  in  an  Imui'  . 

Attached  to  the  quarter-snail  X  is  the  surprise  Z,  which 
ha.s  a  motion  concentiic  with  the  canon-pimon  and  extre- 
mity of  the  quarter-snail :  into  the  surprise  Z  is  put  a  pin  o, 
one  end  of  which  serves  to  limit  the  moUon  of  the  sur- 
prise Z  by  paMng  through  a  slit  in  the  snail  N,  and  the  other 
end  serves  to  shut  the  hour-snail  L,  by  actine  on  the  teeth 
of  the  star-wheel ;  and  as  soon  as  the  pin  o  lias  s-hiOed  Ihi; 
star  so  far  a**  to  brin^  one  of  the  points  just  past  the  rin;ru- 
lar  point  of  the  jumper.?,  the  star  and  with  it  the  Miaii  J, 
and  surprise  Z  are  thrown  suddenly  for^vard  by  the  jumper, 
and  made  to  assume  the  position  shown  in  the  drawing,  by 
the  sueceeding|  tooth  to  the  one  which  has  been  acted 
upon  by  the  pm  o  coming  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the 
pin  0.  This  shil^incr  of  the  star  and  surprise  is  made  to 
occur  exactly  as  tlie  minute-hand  comes  to  thf  hour,  and 
the  use  of  tlie  surprise  is  to  receive  the  etnl  </!  tlie  arm  li, 
which  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  come  on  the  edge  of 
the  snail,  and  sometimes  to  pass  it  and  fall  on  step  3 
vhoMTet  the  push-piece  was  thrust  in,  when  the  minute- 
iMnd  wn  at  the  hour,  or  90,  on  the  dial ;  by  this  contrivance 
the  change  from  hour  to  hour  is  made  insfantancn-.i^jy. 

Q  is  the  quarter-rack,  whoso  centre  of  motion  is  Q', 
having  teeth  at  the  extremities  F  and  G,  for  the  purpose  of 
striking  double  blows  for  the  quarters,  for  which  purpose 
there  is  another  hammer  N',  seen  in  No.  1,  called  the  quar- 
ter-hammer. K  is  a  piaco  fitted  on  over  the  pulley  A  to  the 
sfpuureendof  theaiMroT^fintiilMola  /Vg-.  1,  of  the 


repeating-train,  and  serves  to  bring  back  the  quarter-racl 
Q.  Fig.  2,  to  its  original  place  by  acting  on  the  pin  G  bj 
that  part  of  it  which  is  formed  by  a  straight  line  arawn  u 
the  centre  of  A,  and  which  does  not  take  hold  of  the  pin  6 
until  all  the  blows  of  the  hammer  denoted  by  the  hott^ 
hand  and  determined  by  the  hour-snail  have  been  given. 
It  will  easily  he  ?een  how  by  the  action  of  this  piece  K  OB 
pin  Ci  the  teeth  at  F  and  G  are  made  to  act  in  rapid  suc- 
cession on  the  two  pieces  o  and  6,  which  are  attached  tc 
the  prolonged  axes  of  the  nour  and  quarter  luunmers,  aiv4 
are  acted  on  by  springs  9  uid  10,  so  as  to  allow  the  teeth 
of  the  quarter-rack  in  pass  them  when  it  falls  against  the 
quarter-snail,  which  latter  determines  the  number  of  quar- 
ters to  be  struck,  accordinjj  a.s  the  rack  falls  on  the  bteps 
I,  2,  and  3,  into  which  positions  the  rack  is  thrown  h\  a 
spring  D.  When  the  arm  A  by  acting  on  G  brings  lack 
tne  quarter-iack«  the  part  m  presses  against  the  all'or- 
nothing  piece  TR,  giving  it,  together  w  ith  the  star-wheel,  s 
small  degree  of  motion  concentric  to  T,  the  quantity  of 
motion  being  limited  by  a  stud  fixed  in  the  frame-platt, 
and  passintr  through  a  small  opening  or  hole  in  T  R  at  j. 
T  R  being  kept  in  its  proper  position  by  a  spring  i  j-  tixf^l 
onTRacling  against  the  stud  m  the  plate.  The  hour-ham- 
mer has  in  it  a  pin,  3,  coming  up  through  an  opening.  3,  in 
the  plate ;  the  spring  r  acts  on  this  pin,  and  causes  the  ham- 
merto  strike ;  it  has  also  another  piu,2,  coming  through  the 
plate,  on  which  the  piece  tf  acts  to  make  it  give  blows  for 
ihe  (juarters ;  the quiu-ter-hanimcr  hasasimilar  pin  cormnf 
through  opening  4,  on  which  spring  7  presses  lor  a  simila; 
purpose.  When  the  quarter-rack  is  brought  back  to  \\s 
original  position,  namely,  that  which  it  had  before  the 
push-piece  P  was  thruMt  in,  the  part  m  will  have  passed  be- 
yond the  end  R  of  the  dl-or^nothing,  which  in  its  passsfc 
m  will  have  pressed  outwards:  whenm  has  passed  the  end 
R,  T  R  is  brought  back  to  its  place  by  i  .r,  and  prevents  thf 
return  of  the  quaiter-raek :  w  is  another  part  of  tlie  quart tr- 
rack,  which,  w-lien  the  rack  is  brought  home,  acts  upon  tl« 
raising  piece  or  tail  m  (No.  1),  through  the  medium  of  the 
jnn  I,  which  is  fixed  in  it*  and  turns  it  into  such  a  positioa 
that  it  shall  not  engage  with  the  teeth  in  the  mtchet  R 
(No,  1) :  thus,  it  willbe  seen  that  the  all-or-nothing  pirn 
:  serves  the  important  purpose  of  i^revenling  any  blows  from 
being  struck  unless  the  push-piece  is  pushed  (juite  homr, 
so  that  the  arm  b  comes  in  contact  witli  the  hour-Miail  L 
and  ^ves  motion  to  the  all-or-nothing  T  R,  which,  bt 
releasing  the  quarter-rack,  frees  it  from  the  pin  I  sad 
allows  the  raising-piece  in  No.  1  to  take  the  proper  poo- 
tion  for  engaging  with  the  teeth  in  the  ratchet  R  (No.  V: 
:  12  is  a  stuil  to  carrj'  the  minute-wheel,  which,  as  well  as 
the  liour-wheel.  is  omitted  to  prevent  confusion.  It  mu< 
also  be  remarked  that,  v.hen  that  quarter  of  the  circua- 
fcrence  of  the  quarter-snail  which  is  marked  A  is  in  su^i 
a  position  as  to  receive  the  end  of  the  quarter-rack  ur-  t 
it,  the  hour  only  can  be  struck,  as  it  does  not  admit  of  atf- 
ficient  motion  in  the  quarter-rack  to  allow  the  teeth  it 
V  and  G  to  come  into  action  with  the  hammer-tails,  as- 
this  position  occurs  immediately  al>er  the  star-wheel  h-- 
been  shifted  by  the  pin  o  and  the  surprise  thrown  into  the 
position  with  regara  to  the  quarter-rack  sho%vn  in  tbt 
ngiire,  and  which  it  retains  until  the  pin  o  comes  in  cm- 
tact  with  another  tooth  in  the  star- wheel,  by  which  it  t< 
moved  under  the  first  quarter  of  the  snail,  whore  it  i< 
ret.uned  until  the  next  shiHin?  of  the  star,  thereby  en- 
abSms  the  thrce-(iuarter8  to  be  struck  till  the  very  moment 
that  the  ^hittinL^  takes  place,  which  is  at  the  hour.  orGKbr 
the  minute-hand,  when  the  surprise  flies  forward,  and,  shoul  j 
the  wateh  be  stniek  immediately«  would  receive  the  cod 
of  the  quarter-raelc,  and  prevent  any  move  than  the  hont 
being  struck. 

WATCH  AND  WARD  is  the  anlient  provision  for  th' 
maintenanca  of  the  public  peace  and  of  property  in  towns: 
uii/rhing  relates  to  the  niirtit,  tnird  to  the  day. 

The  duty  of  keeping  watch  and  ward  no  doubt  prevailed 
in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  although  it  is  usuiUly  stated  to  ha\e 
been  impoeed  by  the  statute  of  Winchester  (13  Edward  1. 
c.  4).  The  woras  of  the  statute  are :— '  And  henceforth  it 
is  eomnian(U  il  that  watches  be  made  as  formerly  they  wcs 
accustomed  to  be ;  that  is  to  My,  fmm  .\scension-day  to 
Michaelmas-day,  in  every  city  by  six  men  at  each  gTife,  13 
every  borough  by  twelve  men,  in  every  open  town  by  six 
or  four  men,  according  to  the  number  of  inhalNtantn  ;  md 
that  they  watch  all  the  night  Horn  smuet  to  snnnse. 
And  if  any  stranger  pam  by  them»  he  shall  be  arrested 
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until  mommp ;  ard  if  no  [cause  of  J  iuspicioo  he  found,  he 
shall  po  quit.'  Then  follow  provisions  for  delivering  him 
to  the  shentf  if  the  watch  find  cause  of  suspidoDi  ud  for 
xwiiilg  the  hue-and-cry  on  him  from  town  to  towa  if  he 
CBCape.  Aaubsequent  act  (5  Edward  III.,  c.  14)  extends 
to  tne  d«]r  these  powers  of  arresting:  suspected  persons ; 
and  in  recitinc:  the  previous  act,  this  later  statute  treats  it 
»s  applyinij  to  the  country  generally  ;  but  seems  to  limit 
the  power  of  arres  to  constables.  The  statute  5  Henry 
IV.,  c.  3,  extends  to  the  sea-coast  the  provinooa  of  the 
statute  of  Wtodiester,  and  (like  it)  Menu  only  to  revive  an 
antieiit  custom  which  had  fiUlen  into  disuse. 

_  Hie  duty  of  keeping  watch  is  imposed  upon  every  inha- 
bitant of  a  town  in  turn,  at  the  call  of  the  constable.  The 
watchman  must  be  suitably  armed,  and  women  or  infirm 
persons  must  find  substitutes.  Not  to  keep  watch  in  his 
turn,  or  not  to  find  a  sufficient  substitute*  is  an  offence 
for  which  the  party  may  be  indicted  at  the  scssioos  of  the 
paaCBt  ftod  may  be  imnislted  by  fine  and  otherwise. 

Anottier  class  of  watchmen,  havine  like  powers  and 
duties  to  the  former,  is  that  appointed  by  the  jwrtio«s  for 
the  preservation  of  the  peace.  [Constable.] 

To  kill  a  watchman  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  is 
murder ;  and  the  personal  repcesentatives  of  E  watchman 
or  other  perv)n  killed  in  attempting  to  anest  a  burglar  or 
housebreaker,  are  entitled  by  the  act  5  Anne,  c.  31,  s.  2,  to 
40f.,  to  be  paid  by  the  sheriff  out  of  the  county  funds. 
[Police.] 

WATCHET.  [SoMEnsFTsmaK.] 

WATEEOO  is  said  to  be  the  largest  island  of  a  small 
group  situated  in  the  Pacific  between  the  two  larger 

frroup  s  of  the  Soeiety  Islands  oo  the  cut  nd  tiie  Wieodly 
•laads  00  the  west.  This  small  group  has  been  called  by 
Kruaenstem  Cook's  Isles,  as  the  greater  number  of  the 
islands  belonging  to  it  were  di!>eovered  bv  Captain  .lames 
Cjpk.  It  lies  between  18'  and  22"  S.  lat.  and  between 
157*  and  160'  W.  long.  Wateeoo  occupies  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  group,  being  traYenad  by  ar>  8.  lat.  aod 
1  '}H^  5'  W.  long. ;  it  is  about  18  miles  ra  eiraamtoenee. 
The  auifsce  is  composed  of  hills  and  plains,  and  the  soil  is 
light  and  sandy  along  the  beach,  but  better  farther  inland. 
The  shores  are  lined  with  reels  or  rocks,  which  extend  to 
different  distances  into  the  sea,  where  they  end  like  high 
steep  walls,  so  that  it  cannot  be  approached  by  vessels.  It  hss 
abundance  of  cocoa-palms,  bread-fruit,  plantaina,  and  sweet 
potatoes ;  and  of  animals,  especially  hogk  A  great  part 
of  it  is  covered  with  trees.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is 
perhaps  about  4000.  and  that  of  the  whole  group  is  esti- 
mated at  IG.OOO.  They  resemble  in  size,  colour,  and  form 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Society  Islands,  and  their  language 
does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  the  neighbouring  groups. 
They  had  alio  arrived  at  the  same  stage  of  civilisation  when 
the  missionaries,  about  twelve  years  ago,  went  there  fiom 
the  Society  islands.  It  is  sUted  that  since  that  time  they 
have  advanced  conaderably  in  civilization.  (Cook's  Third 
Vouage :  Missionart/  ReporU.) 

WATELET,  CL.\UDE  HENRI.  receveur-g^n6ral  des 
finances,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1718.  Watelet  is  distin- 
guished as  one  of  the  best  French  critical  writers  upon  art 
and  he  was  also  an  excellent  amateur  pointer  and  copper- 
plate etcher.  He  was  the  son  of  Henn  Watelet,  recevenr- 
g^nlral  des  finances  de  I'Orl^anois,  and  was  educated  at 
the  college  of  Hai court.  He  visited  Germany  and  Italy 
in  his  youth,  and  spent  some  time  at  Rome,  where  he 
formed  a  friendship  with  the  French  painter  Pierre,  and 
became  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  French  school  at  Rome. 
He  returned  to  France,  and  after  spending  a  short  time  in 
society  in  Paris,  he  retired  to  the  country-seat  of  Moulin- 
joli,  belonging  to  Madame  Le  Comte.  Here  he  wrote  his 
didactic  poem,  '  L'Artde  Peindre."  which  waa  published  in 
1761.  In  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy.  He  published  also,  near  the  same  time, 
the  iirst  part  of  a  work  entitled  *  Oe  I'Origine  et  de  la  Des- 
tination des  Acts  lib^raox:'  the  second  part  was  never 
published.  After  this  time  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  Italy, 
in  company  with  his  friend  Madame  Le  Comte  and  the 
Abb^  Copcttc,  having  previou'Jy  visited  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium. He  was  everywhere  well  received  on  his  journey, 
and  was  much  noticed  by  the  king  of  Sardinia  and  the 

Stpe  Rezzomco.  Clement  XIII.  He  was  made  member  of 
t  aoedemies  Delhi  Crusea  and  of  Oortona,  and  of  the 
Institute  of  Bologna.  After  his  return  to  France  a  second 
tiowi  he  published,  in  1774,  his  *£s8ai  sur  les  Jardins;' 


and  in  17H4  was  published  a  •  Reeueil  de  quclques  Ou- 
vmpes  de  M.  Watelet.'  This  collection  contains  several 
dramas,  some  of  which  have  been  acted.  He  died  in  1786k 
falling  apparently  into  a  quiet  sleep.  His  floge  was  read 
a  few  days  after  his  death,  at  a  public  sitting  of  the  Soci^tA 
Royale  de  MMecine,  by  M.  Vicq-D  Azyr,  the  secretary  of 
the  Society,  of  whicli  Watelet  was  an  associi  libre.  He 
was  also  an  honorHry  member  of  the  French  royal  acade- 
mies of  painting  and  aieUtaohue*  Mild  a  member  «f  the 
academy  of  Berlin. 

The  chief  work  of  WateleTa  life  waa  his  'Dictionary  of 
the  Arts  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Engraving,'  wliich 
was  not  published  until  alter  his  death — '  Dictionnaire  des 
Arts  de  Peinture,  Sculpture,  et  Gravure,'  5  vols.  8vo., 
Paris,  1792.  Watelet  iell  the  work  incomplete,  ami  it 
was  finished  by  M.  I^vesque,  of  the  French  Academy  of 
Inscnptioiis  and  iklles-Lettres.  Watelet  etched  mii^ 
platea:  Huber,  in  Ins  *  Manuel  des  Anateuia,'  &&,  enu- 
merates 27  portraits  in  4to.  of  himself  and  his  friends,  after 
pictures  by  Cochin — among  them  portraits  of  D  Alembert 
and  Madame  Le  Comte;  also  14  jiicccj  in  imiiation  of 
Rembrandt,  and  about  50  others  in  various  styles  iroiu 
various  masters,  and  from  some  of  his  own  designs. 

WATER,  in  Its  liouid,  aeriform,  or  solid  state,  is  unireib 
sally  diffused  through  nature.  It  was  onoe  ooneideicd  as 
one  of  the  four  elements,  and  is  in  common  language  still 
frequently  so  termed.  Water,  however,  on  evidence  which 
we  shall  presently  adduce,  is  now  known  to  be  a  compound 
substance,  consisting  of  hydR)gen  and  oxygen,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  two  volumes  of  the  former  gas  and  one  volume 
of  the  latter ;  or  by  weight  it  is  composed  of  1  equivalent 
of  hydrogen,  1,  4*  1  equivalent  of  oxysen,  8»  v  9^  its  equi- 
valent :  it  is  in  Ihet  a  protoxide  of  hydrogen. 

We  shall  first  treat  of  the  properties  of  water  in  its  fluid 
state,  as  being  that  in  which  it  is  most  fauiiiiar  and  most 
important  to  mankind.  Water  is  colourle.^s,  transparent, 
incKlorous,  and  insipid ;  it  is  an  imperfect  conductor  of  heat 
and  electricity ;  it  is  veiy  aii^htJy  compressible,  yielding  only 
about  46^  nillioaths  of  its  bulk  to  the  pressure  ot  the 
atmosphere.  Its  qieeiflc  gravity  is  1,  being  the  unit  to 
which  (he  density  of  all  liquids  and  solids  is  referred,  as  a 
convenient  standard,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which 
it  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state.  A  cubic  in<'h  of  water  at 
62"  Fahr.,  and  30  inches  barometric  presstu^,  weighs 
292-458  nains,  and  as  a  cubic  inch  of  atmospheric  air 
weighs  <Kn  grains,  it  is  rather  more  than  815  times  heavier 
than  an  eaual  volume  of  air. 

Water,  like  all  other  fluids  and  substances,  expands  by 
exposure  to  an  increase  of  temperature,  and,  with  a  curious 
exception,  the  dilatation  within  certain  limits  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  it  is  snbjeeted.  It  is 
however  fcmsd  that  water  a  few  degreea above  its  freerin|[- 
point  is  more  dense  than  exactly  at  it :  ibr  exampls,  if 
water  at  40*.  whieh  ia  the  point  of  its  greatest  density,  be 
cooled,  it  expands  as  it  cools  till  reduced  to  32°,  when  it 
solidifies,  and  this  constitutes  the  exception  to  the  law  o:' 
contraction  by  reduction  of  temperature.  If  water  at  •K)^ 
be  heated,  it  expands  ss  the  temperature  rises,  and  this  is 
conformable  to  the  general  law.  This  expansion  of  water 
by  cold  produces  very  important  effects  in  the  economy  of 
nature ;  for  if  it  increased  in  density,  the  frozen  portions 
would  sink  down  successively,  and  thus  hir^e  bodies  of 
water  would  become  nia^es  of  solid  ice. 

When  water  is  lieated  to  a  certain  point,  which  is  {irbi- 
trarily  lixed  on  the  scale  of  Fahrenheit  's  themometer  at  212P, 
it  acquires  the  greatest  volume  it  is  capable  of  assuming ; 
it  then  boill,  aSd  is  converted  into  vapour.  A  little  befwe 
ebullition  commences  a  slight  noise  is  neard,  which  is  com- 
monly called  simmering;  this  arises  from  the  formation  of 
small  bubbles  ot'  vapciui  ur  steam  at  the  bottom  of  tin- 
vessel,  which  ascend,  on  account  ot  their  liirhtness,  into 
the  upper  and  colder  portion  of  the  watei  ;  in  this  they  are 
condensed,  and  the  noise  results  from  the  sudden  conden- 
sation of  the  bubbles  of  vapour. 

Steam  at  212*  occupies  about  1700  times  as  much  qiaee 
as  the  water  does  from  which  it  is  generated.  It  is  upon  the 
elastic  force  of  steam  communicated  by  heat,  and  the  in- 
stantaneous annihilation  of  it  by  cold,  that  the  working  of 
the  steam-engine  depends.  Though  water  under  the 
average  atmospheric  presnue  acquires  when  subjected  to 
heat  no  higher  temperature  thiui  212^,  when  heated 
under  pressure  it  acquires  a  much  higher  degree  of  heat; 
and  it  u  a  curious  fisct  that  tlw  steam  issuing  Irom  whatii 
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termed  a  hieh-preMure  boiler  does  not  seald  when  received 
on  the  hind:  which  is  probably  attributable  to  two  cautes ; 
flntftlM  miagUiig  of  tb*  steam  withoold  air :  and  iMondly, 
to  tht  flonrerrion  of  flroe  Into  latont  h«at  by  txponaion. 

When  the  temperature  of  water  is  reduced  to  32*  of  Fahr., 
it  is  well  known  that  it  is  rendered  solid,  or  freeates  and  crji- 
tallizes:  if  indeed  water  be  kept  perfectly  still,  it  may  be 
reduced  below  this  temperature  and  yet  retain  its  fluidity, 
but  by  ajeritation  tolidification  ensues,  and  the  temperature 
liaes  to  32°.  The  force  with  which  water  iMttOMt  the  aolid 
atate  it  so  fn^at,  that  iron  rtmh  of  great  thidoMM  have 
been  burst  by  it ;  and  j^lajw  vessels  or  lead  pipes  are  well 
known  to  be  deblroyed  in  wmter  time  from  the  aanM  cause. 
Ice  is  lighter  than  water,  lis  dansi^lMiiifOiMk  and  htoee 
it  Hoats  on  water. 

The  iubjeot  of  the  diacoTervof  the  compocition  of  water 
has  lately  exeitad  eoosideiaola  disenaiioB;  waare  how* 
erar  of  opinion  that  the  daim  of  Mr.  Cavendish  as  the 
author  of  this  great  discover)',  and  which  has  been  for  tome 

{ears  aasigned  to  him  without  dispute,  it  rightly  to  attri> 
uted. 

WATER.  Several  of  the  uses  of  water  having  been 
already  stated,  either  under  the  article  BATHiifO  or  that  of 
FooDi  it  is  intended  to  treat  here  of  what  may  b«  termed 
the  natmal  Iristorir  of  water,  both  4rap1e  and  nhieinl,  em- 
bracing some  of  trie  applications  of  these,  especially  of  the 
latter.  Water  is  commonly  divided  into  certain  heads, 
according  to  the  source  whence  it  is  obtained,  viz.  into  at- 
motpheho  water,  including  rain  and  dew-;  and  into  ter- 
Nsraal  water,  ooinprising  spring,  river,  well,  lake,  marsh, 
and  sea  water,  and,  laatl^  mineral  waters.  Follow* 
ing  the  order  now  given  wiO  aflbrd  convenient  opporta- 
nities  of  stating  the  peciiliariticn  of  each,  after  some  ge- 
neral statements  of  the  properties  common  to  all.  Pure 
water  is  a  colourless,  transparent,  tasteless,  and  odourlcw 
compound,  liquid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  air 
(except  near  the  poles  and  the  summits  of  lofty  moun- 
tmm},  tiaring  neitner  an  acid  nor  alkaline  r*«etion,  and 
bdnr  assnmed  as  the  standard,  of  the  spadflc  gravity 
l*(Nm.  It  is  seldom  fnund  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity, 
btit,  from  its  great  i»o!vent  and  absorbent  power,  it  is  im- 
pregHiited  witli  a  variety  of  saline  subslanee-;,  ga*efi,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  substances,  either  living  or  under- 
going a  process  of  decomposition.  The  effect  of  these  is 
to  eonimaoieate  different  properties,  and  generally  give  it 
a  pecoliar  taste,  and  not  unfraqocntiy  an  odonr,  which,  if 
not  cognizable  by  the  blunted  senaes  of  man,  it  to  by  ani- 
mals, especially  the  camel,  which  can  scent  water  at  a 
great  distance  in  the  desert.  The  specific  gravity  isoRen 
much  increased,  especially  that  of  sea-water  and  of  mt- 
neial  waters,  from  the  saline  ingredients,  and  of  tome  of 
Um  mat  riveiB,  firom  the  quanti^  of  mud  and  otlier  matteis 
flUehtheyeontahi. 

Rain-water  is  cosamonly  reckoned  the  purest;  but  it  is 
by  no  means  so  free  from  accidental  impregnations  as  is 
generally  supposed.  Whatever  foreign  intr'  -lients  exist 
m  the  atiDOspnere  of  any  place  are  brought  the  ground 
by  the  first  rain  that  Mis— thus,  it  often  contains  traces  of 
muriates,  of  free  muriatic  acid,  nitfie  acid,  carlNmio  add, 
and  of  carhurettsd  hydrogen  gases ;  minnte  qnaatities  of 
iron,  nickel,  and  manganese ;  as  weU  as  of  a  peculiar  organic 
sutntance,  chemically  different  ftom  the  extractive  matter 
and  the  gluten  of  plants  and  animals,  iHlled  pyrrliine. 
(Daubeny,  Report,  p.  I.)  Occasionallv  phosphoric  acid  is 
found  in  it,  especially  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  north- 
w««L  Maoh  mOTe  important  is  the  presence  of  ammonia, 
imisfsii  on  by  lidng  {Gkemutrp  m  it$  Apptieatim  to 
Jtffieutturg,  p.  7S,  aid  edit.)  as  the  duef  source  of  the 
Utroiren  found  in  plants.  Rain-water,  firom  its  great  purity, 
has  High  solvent  powers,  which  tit  it  well  for  the  part  it 
has  to  perform  in  the  economy  of  nature,  and  al«o  for 
many  operations  in  the  laboratory.  In  this  respect  it  is 
nearly  equal  to  diatilled  water.  When  collected  in  the 
ndghboomood  of  towns  hoiwever,  it  requires  to  be  boiled 
and  ttrainsd ;  and  is  alwajrs  contaminated  with  some  soluble 
and  generally  dangerous  salt  of  lead,  wImb  oolleeted  from 
leaden  roobortMontllsdtiumvhleadaBpipaaevciatana. 

[LlAD.] 

Dew  differs  little  from  rain,  save  in  containing  more 
atmospheric  air.  [Dsw.l  Ice^ater  differs,  when  first 
dbMned,  from  rain,  in  being  destitate  of  atmospheric  air, 
and  hence  it  cannot  sustain  respiration  in  fUhen ;  it  is  ftnr 
fta  tame  rsasoamawkiih  and  insipid;  but  byexpoKueto 


the  air  it  speedily  atoscrbs  a  due  proportion.  8now-wM«t 
is  nearly  linrilar.  It  hat  been  accused  of  causing  goTtrr-  : 
but  this  ebarga  eoans  mtfouoded  i  and  the  ooeurrenoc  ci 
fliat  eomplaint  is  dua  to  tha  oalcaiMms  alts  whiah 
snow-water  in  its  deseent  ftom  tta  moontaina  diaanliwa  i» 

large  quantities. 

Spring-water  is  of  varioiis  degrees  of  purity,  Recording 
to  its  source  and  the  strata  through  whicn  it  passes.  ^See 
Mrs.  MaieafU  OOnvenationt  on  Land  and  Water.)  Its 
most  oonmoa  loaree  is  rain,  which  percolates  tbroagb 
eoma  of  the  an|Mrflelal  atmta,  and,  meeting  with  seaaa 
obstacle,  is  forced  up  to  the  surface.  Hence  it  contaiaa 
most  of  the  ingredients  found  in  rain-water,  and  frequently 
also  various  saline  principles,  especially  chloride  of  sodi'jm 
and  taltt  of  lime ;  when  these  latt  are  abundant,  the  water 
is  what  is  termed  hard,  though  this  quality  is  derired  is 
eooMoaeaa  ftom  other  saiina  piinoiplea.  ^lAigs  apiiafi 
are  In  general  purer  than  small  ones,  and  thoae  wtdoh 
occur  in  primitive  ccuntries,  and  in  siliceous  rocks  or  beds 
of  gravel,  necessarily  contain  the  least  impregnation.*  (Dr. 
Paris.)  Such  is  the  great  punty  of  some  springs,  that  they 
have  been  reckoned  mineral  waters,  and  resorted  to  as 
such.  The  chief  of  these  is  Malvern,  the  specific  gravity 
of  whioh  is  only  1-0002,  and  whieh  contains  a  amaUar  pr»> 
portioa  of  Ibn^  ingreifientstiiaa  any  otiier  water,  flnao 
of  the  springs  of  Matlock  are  likewise  very  pure.  Tho«* 
of  them  which  are  thermal  have  their  powers  increased 
by  the  higher  temperature  ;  but  their  beneficial  effects, 
lilce  those  of  Malvern  and  Holywell  in  Flintshire,  are  main  r 
owing  to  their  extreme  purity;  irtlkli  shows  how  cl^ 
dudve  to  health  pore  water  \a»  eompared  with  that  which 
is  impure  or  eoatatninated.  Many  springs  haw  tlidr 
waters  largely  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  geo.  Tbaes 
are  sparkling  and  pleasant  to  tlie  taste,  and  when  frssh* 
drawn  produce  some  slight  intoxication  ;  and  some  of  those 
in  London,  such  as  Holywell  near  Shoreditch,  were  reaortsd 
to  for  this  effect,  as  those  of  fjmottt  and  8|»  ata  fejfts 
peaaantiy  in  their  TiaiBity. 

Water  charged  ailh  iMMk  ftta  ettAionte  aald  lihdaM 
never  be  conveyed  through  leadtii  pipaikbttttlinNigli  Hmh 
of  zinc  or  block-tin. 

River-water  mostly  oriifinates  in  spring*,  augmented  J-t 
rain-water.  If  it  flows  over  sand  or  granite,  it  is  foimd  very 
pure,  depodtlaig  III  tta  coame  maaf  amilhy  salts,  especidlr 
the  ealoaraooa  omb,  ftom  the  aeeape  of  oartMOM  aoM. 
Tfaia  droomstaaca  rraden  €ie  water  vapid,  and  leaa  ple^ 
mnt  to  drink  than  spring-wntrr.  It  possesses  however  the 
property  of  absorbing  much  oxygen  ;  hence  the  surfac*- 
water  ooXYi  of  rivers  and  the  ocean  holds  more  oxygen  than 
the  atmospheric  air,  to  the  amount  even  of  29- 1  per  cent. 
(Daubenv,  p.  0.)  This  contributes  both  to  the  maiote* 
nance  of  the  respiration  of  fishes  and  growth  of  acniatie 
plants.  Tha  abundant  supply  of  water  roinislMd  l>y  lam 
rivers  offert  a  great  temptation  to  procure  thence  th* 
immense  quantity  required  fbr  the  use  of  the  inhabjtanti 
of  towns  uii  'lieir  banks.  This  may  or  may  not  be  a  wise 
proceeding,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  water.  If  hard. 
It  can  only  be  rendered  fit  for  domestic  purposes,  guch  « 
cooking  and  washing,  byohemical  procismes  or  lqrJ«ag 
boiling  in  appropriate  Imlvre.  Whao,  hi  additloD  to  in 
saline  impregnation!),  numerous  adventitioua  OBta^  many 
of  a  disgusting  and  most  revolting  nature,  ara  found, 
it  is  clear  that  such  water  is  very  untlit  for  the  use  of  man. 
This  is  unhappily  the  case  with  some  of  the  water  Air* 
nished  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ix)ndon and  the  benevolent 
and  wisa  pnmDsal  of  Mr.  Martin,  aa  asj^ainad  aa  Iw 
'Thames and  Metropolis  Improremtnt  Flan,*  howaver  ad* 
vantageotis  in  other  respects,  would  only  get  rid,  at  moft. 
Of  some  of  the  adventitious  and  mechanical  impuntie*. 
several  of  which  can  be  removed  by  tillering,  and  leaves 
unaffected  the  causes  of  the  hardness  of  the  water,  which 
has  a  less  obvious  but  still  very  serious  influence  on  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  inhabitants.  This  ia  olaariy  aad 
convincingly  shown  in  tlie  evidenoe  before  tiw  OoBBOuarioa 
on  the  Hedth  of  Towns,  particularly  that  of  Profe«or  Clark 
of  Aberdeen,  whose  simple  process,  if  adopted  by  the 
various  water-com panics,  would  remove  almost  every-  ohl 
of  the  inconveniences,  and  while  costing  little,  would  be 
attended  with  a  va^t  saving  cf  soap,  soda,  and  labooik 
dong  with  a  diminution  in  the  tear  and  wear  of  linen 
and  eveiytliing  required  to  be  washed  in  it 

Well-water  it  generally  obtained  from  a  greater  dcp^h 
than  spnng-watsC    It  is  dso  geaendly  hard,  ur  i* 
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apt  to  become  so  if  kept  in  a  reiervotr  lined  with  hH^Vr 
unless  they  be  coated  with  an  injoluble  cement.  V*'«» 
water  from  old  wells  is  more  pure  than  from  reoent  ones, 
the  sdlobte  particles  being  all  gradually  wadied  Awav. 
The  pump  uid  well  witen  in  and  about  London,  and 
efamllEy  diitrieti  in  general,  an  moatly  hard.  (Front,  On 
SHomach  and  Rrnal  Diseases,  p.  210,  4th  edit.)  Kot  so 
that  of  the  Artesian  wells,  which  is  of  unusual  soilness. 
This  renders  water  from  these  wells  proper  as  a  beverage 
for  persons  with  a  tendency  to  certain  forms  of  calculous 
complaints,  to  whom  hud  waten  are  most  hurtful.  The 
eaniea  of  hardnwi  in  water  md  of  the  injorioua  influence  of 
it  on  the  health  of  many  persona,  is  scarcely  sufficiently 
iniderstood.  Filtration  only  removes  mechanical  impurities, 
ivnd  even  lon^  boiling  only  precipitates  certain  of  them, 
w  hile  in  homi-  instances  it  renders  it  even  harder.  This 
different  result  depends  upon  the  nature  of  th«  ingredients 
present :  *  The  most  material  are  earthv  salts,  aalts  of  lime, 
and  walta  of  magnesia.  There  are  also  tisually  present 
comvnon  salt,  aiul  sometimes  bi-carbonates  of  soda  and 
pota>h.  Ttie  most  imjsortant  of  the  cadhy  ^alts  is  bi-car- 
Donate  of  Imie.  The  saline  principles  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  neutral  portion  and  the  alkaline  portion. 
The  alkaline  portion  consists  entirely  of  bi-carbonates ;  those 
of  lime  and  (h  magnesia,  which  are  the  earthy  bi-carbonates ; 
and  in  tome  w^ia  thoee  ofpotaah  and  soda,  which  are 
the  alkaline  bi-«arbonates.  Tne  neutral  portion  coniusts  of 
the  neutral  salts  of  earths  and  alkalies,  such  as  trypMim 
and  common  salt.  Salts  of  iron  occur  also  occasioniuly  in 
waters  that  are  in  use.  Such  salts  impart  an  inky  taste  to 
the  water,  and  they  give  a  y|ellowish  tinge  to  linen  washed 
in  it.  Carbonic  acid,  when  it  is  present  in  greater  propor* 
tioD  than  is  requisite  to  Uam  the  U-^wbonetet  t stmof  in 
the  water,  also  makes  it  hard. 

*  The  earthy  salts  and  those  of  iron  are  the  principal 
cause  of  hardness.'  (Their  presence  may  be  detected  by 
a  solution  of  soap  and  gallic  acid.)  '  Long  exposure  to 
the  air  aoften*  water,  but  only  slowly  and  slightly  when 
the  hardnem  it  owinr  to  the  earthy  bi-carbonatea.  Boiling 
softena  very  materially  such  water  as  contains  earthy  bi-car- 
bonates, by  decomposing  them  ;  but  when  the  earthy  salts 
are  neutral,  it  liiudtus  the  water,  inasmuch  as.  if  any  of  tlie 
water  is  allowed  to  escape  in  the  form  of  steam,  the  salts 
are  concentrated  in  the  water  tliat  remains.  It  is  therefore  a 
moal  material  point  in  treating  of  water,  to  be  aware  not  only 
of  the  amount  of  the  hardnesa,  but  how  fkr  lliat  hardness 
is  due  to  neutral  earthy  salts  and  how  fiu*  to  alkaline 
«art  hy  salts. '  {Evidence  before  the  Commission  on  the  Health 
of  Totrns.)  Professor  Clark's  plan  of  adding  a  solution  of 
recently  slaked  lime  to  the  water,  in  proportions  depen- 
dant on  the  amount  of  hardness,  nearly  removes  this 
quality,  from  whichever  cause  it  arises.  The  extremely 
alkaline  nature  of  much  of  the  water  of  London  is  pro- 
bably a  chief  cause  of  the  debility  which  prevails  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and  aids  in  producing 
VBiious  diseases  ot  llie  kidneys. 

J^ke-wuter  varies  much  in  its  composition.  The 
main  dilitrence  depends  on  the  lake  possessing  an 
outlet  or  bting  destitute  of  one.  The  water  of  the 
former  generally  corresponds  with  that  of  the  riven 
which  flow  into  it ;  but  the  flow  becoming  slower, 
there  is  more  scope  for  the  development  of  animal  and 
vegetable,  and  lor  the  deeomposilion  of  organic  remains. 
Thoee  destitute  of  an  outlet  are  mostly  salt-water  lakes, 
COOiaii^g  the  same  ingredients  as  the  ocean,  but  in  a 
moec  eoncentiated  state.  (Daubeny.  p.  fl.)  Some  lakes 
abound  in  tineal^  aneh  aa  the  bofax-iarai  of  Tlnbet ' 

Marsh-water  is  stagnant,  and  abounds  in  animal  and 
vepetable  remains,  either  in  a  state  of  decomposition 
or  passing  into  new  combination.s,  generally  of  a  low  grade, 
aa  the  lowest  members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  those 
of  eaoh  section  of  the  animal  are  mostly  aauatic.  These 
waten  are  for  the  molt  part  unwlioleione*  both  from  the 
gases  they  emit  and  also  when  used  at  drink.  The  amount 
cf  unwholesome  gases  may  be  greatly  diminished  by  sub- 
ftifuting  an  active  vegetation  for  an  ctfete  one.  [Axti- 
sKVTics.]     See  aUu  Hiissiger  s  '  Travels  in  Egypt.';  If 
tiiese  be  of  a  bitter  and  astnngent  kind,  such  as  bog-bean 
imd  tormentil,  it  greatly  lessens  the  tendency  to  diseaie  in 
tbecattle  which  drink  them.  [Amthklmintics.]  Prevtoue 
to  employing  them  as  drinks  for  human  beingi^  stee|nng 
different  plants,  or  rubbing  the  sides  of  the  vessels  with 
bitter  see<u,  renders  them,  if  not  quite  pure,  at  least  lea  | 


nnyuvnt  TVns  the  tea-plant  is  used  by  the  natives  of 
•  '<hina  and  Japan,  the  Strychnos  potatorum  by  those  of 
india,  and  the  oitter  almond  by  thoee  on  the  banks  oi  the 

Nile.    ietTKYCRNOS  NVXTOMICA.] 

Impure  or  putrid  water  mav  t>e  rendered  pure  by  adding 
alum  or  recently  prepared  cnarooal,  or  by  simply  pouring 
it  from  one  veasel  to  another  in  the  sun. 

Water  of  the  ocean  abounds  in  saline  matters  so  much, 
that  it  is  unfit  for  use  internally,  except  in  small  quantt^ 
as  a  medicine.  The  quantity  of  salt  is  not  uniform,  ttnee 
the  water  of  the  SoutJiera  ooeaa  oootaiM  more  edit  tlwi 
the  Northern,  while  the  pnnwrtion  preeent  in  the  water  at 
the  equator  holds  the  middle  place  between  the  two. 
(Daubeny,  p.  4.)  Sea-water  may  be  rendered  fit  for 
drinking  by  pressure,  filtration,  and  freezing,  or  simply  by 
boiling  it,  and  condensing  the  steam  as  it  ansea. 

Dislilkd  fVater. — ^For  many  chemical,  pharmaceutical, 
and  even  dietetieal  purpoeee,  water  must  be  of  greater 
imrity  than  it  ia  generally  found.  For  thia  end  it  ia  dureeted 
TO  1)6  diitUled,  in  which  process  nerer  more  tluui  two4hinia 
of  the  water  put  into  the  Mill  ihoald  baallowtd  to  pMi 
over. 

Toast-Wattr^'^nui  is  water  boiled  and  poured  on 
toasted  bread,  which  in  some  degree  lessens  the  vapid 
taste.  An  agreeable  and  l>eneficial  degree  of  sapidity  may 
be  communicated  to  water  which  hMM  been  long  ooiled,  by 
adding,  nrevious  to  drinldnaf  it,  a  little  of  tlie  common  soda- 
water,  which  is  merely  carbonic  add  gM  diflhaed  tfarOll|i| 
the  water  under  strong  pressure. 

Mineral  Water*. — ^Dr.  Gairdner,  in  his  Nalural  History 
qf  Mineral  and  Thermal  ^tringa,  has  endeavoured  to 
generalize  the  connection  between  the  composition  at 
mtneral  watem  and  the  nek  flKnwIioaafkonwhiicb  their 
flow : — 

*1.  The  salts  held  in  solution  in  mineral  waters  have 
often  no  connection  with  the  acid,  saline,  or  earthy  mat- 
ters which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  rocks  which 
they  traverse  in  their  passage  to  the  surfluse  of  the  earth, 
which  seems  to  be  the  fint  mdex  that  aneh  wateia  ewnot 
derive  their  origin  from  these  formationa. 

*  2.  The  mineral  waters  of  the  primitive  fbnnations  are 
almost  all  thermal,  and  generally  possess  a  very  high  tea* 
})erature.  Their  predominant  impregnation  is  usually 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  fn.-e  carbonic  acid  gas,  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  and  in  genend  salts  with  a  base  of  soda, 
silica,  ftw  calcareous  salts,  except  tlie  carbonate  of  lime 
in  some  peculiar  situation^  aul  but  n  amall  quantity  of 
iron. 

'3.  The  wafers  of  the  transition  and  older  secondary 
formations  participate  in  tiiose  belonging  to  the  primitive 
rocks.  They  are  generally  of  a  lower  temperature,  though 
some  of  them  are  still  very  hot ;  free  carbonic  acid  is  much 
less  common,  and  lulphurctted  hydrogen  ia  almoat  entirely 
absent.  Salts  of  soda  still  predominate,  but  the  oarbonate 
is  not  so  common,  and  the  sulphate  of  lime  it  found  in  tlie 
greater  number  of  thcae  waten.  Silica  esiela  in  two  or 
three  examples. 

•4.  The  waters  of  the  newer  secondary  and  tertiary  for- 
mationa are  as  distinctly  chaiacterized  as  those  of  the  pri- 
mitiire  roeka,  plaoed  at  tiie  other  extremity  of  the  aenee. 
They  are  all  cold.  Free  carbonic  acid  is  almost  entirely 
absent.  Their  predominating  ingredients  are  the  earbo* 
nate  and  auIptN&e  of  Baeteniphateof  BHignetie,aiid  oadde 

of  iron. 

'  5.  The  trachjtie  and  basaltic  formationa,  and  modern 
Toleanie  rocki,  preient  in  their  mineral  waters  many  of 
the  ctteumatanees  of  temperature  and  compoaition  wmeh 

are  found  in  the  waters  of  the  granite  and  other  primitiTe 
rocks.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonate 
of  soda,  caroonate  of  lime,  and  silica  reappear,  and  many 
contain  the  free  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids.  The 
sulphate  of  lime,  magnenan  salts,  and  oxide  of  iron  are 
again  wuting,  Thui»  even  in  the  present  imperfect  state 
cf  the  eeienee,  the  phenomena  of  mineral  waters  coincids 
with  other  geognostic  observations,  in  placing  below  the 
granite  the  origin  of  the  volcanic  formations. 

*6.  It  is  often  found  that  the  mineral  waters  of  a  di» 
trict  have  almost  the  same  composition,  in  which  case  they 
generally  issue  from  the  crystalline  and  independent  for- 
matlons.  In  other  cases  they  are  subject  to  great  varieties 
within  a  eomperatively  limited  space,  so  that  waters  of  a 
total'f  different  composition  rise  close  to  each  other,  when 
they  emerge  from  sedimentaiy  rocks.'  (Gairdner,  p.  248.^ 
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jfmiiwuilt  MOibe  principle  diifer«nt  uum  N^aai  it  ivtirvi  m  | 
msuaou  witfer,  or  ioim  of  the  oidinuy  pi mcipiet  mi  uu- 
iMiml  pruportioii,  yat  uiionf  tlwte  are  roekoned  eertuu 
springs  wmdi  bave  no  elaim  to  repute  beyond  what  b  due 

t6  ttieir  extreme  purity.  Mich  ns  SlaK  rm  nnJ  Hulyvsel! ; 
or  to  having  a  hight-r  temyHMuturc  tliroucliuul  tiie  war, 
than  tlie  mean  ot'  tlie  liitiUale  uIktl'  Ku-y  arc  Mtuali-d. 
These  last  are  claimed  amoiig  the  thermal  spring  which 
are  properly  divided  into  two  sectionn,  the  miwralized  hot 
sprincpft  and  tiie  u$minerali»edt  among  which  are  M>me 
only  tepd,  nieh  u  Matioek,  where  tome  apringa  aie  66*, 
the  lowest  of  the  class  in  Britain,  and  others  coUl,  present- 
ing this  peciiliaiity,  that  the  tepid  springs anse  from  fifteen 
tu  thirty  Viirds  abovu  the  level  ul  the  river  Derwent,  whilst 
those  which  arise  either  above  or  below  this  rangeare  cold. 

For  practical  purpoees  mineral-waters  may  be  classed 
under  ftnir  heada,  each  sueceptible  of  secondary  heads,  ac- 
eordhig  at  ther  are  hot  or  cold,  or  have  other  peculiantiess 
vis.:  inline,  alkaline,  chn  •  '  e.  and  mdphureoiis.  It  will 
not  be  possible  lo  meuiion  moic  than  a  few  of  the  most 
impel  1  Liiil  tJl  ear!:.  ' 

iStiline  apt  ] lent  spiintrs:  of  these  !>ome  are  hot,  olhera 
cold.  The  ehiel  are  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  E^ra.  Kissingen, 
Wiesbaden,  Baden-Baden,  Seidiitz,  and  Saidschutz,  with 
Pullna,  in  Ctennany ;  Cheltenham,  Leenington,  and  Har- 
r  uviratr  in  EnghuM;  Duidilane,  Hteaitlily,  and  others  in 
iScotiand. 

Alkaline  waters,  owing  their  properties  to  different  Miline 
winciples,  are  found  at  Carlsbad,  Marienbad,  Kissingen, 
AllIlM,  Saidschutz,  Ems,  Tuplitz,  and  Wiesbaden,  in  Ger- 
mninr;  Vichy  and  Mont  d'Or,  in  France;  Harrowgate, 
Searooroagh,  and  other  Toricriiire  springs,  Cheltenham, 
Leamington,  Bath,  and  el^ewhe^e,  in  £neland. 

Chalybeate  waters:  with  these  acidiilous  waters  are 
often  reckoned,  as  the  iron  is  often  associated  with  much 
free  carbonic  acid  gas.  Some  of  the  chief  are  Spa.  Pyr- 
mont.SchwaJbach, Marienbad,  Aix-la-Chapelle,and  Seltzer 
jnGennnnv;  Toobridge, Harrowgate,  and  Brighton,  in  Eng- 
land, and  Peterhead,  ni  Scotland. 

Sulphureous  waters:  Aix-la-CIiapelle,  in  Rhine  Prussia, 
Bareges,  and  other  Pyrenean  springs, are  hot;  Harrowgate, 
AKkern.aii<I  utlien.  in  Yorkshire,  OOld;  llofflit  and  Stiatb- 
petfer,  in  Scotland,  also  cold. 

lod  uret '  ed  and  Other  waters.  Many  springs  have  of  late 
been  Ibund  to  eontain  a  notable  quantity  of  iodine  or  bro- 
mine, others  oontamboth :  Creumach,  in  Germany,  contains 
both,  but  most  iodine;  Llandrindod  and  Bualt  in  Radnor- 
shire, the  springs  issuing  fVom  the  lias  at  I^icamington, 
Gloucester,  Tewkesbury,  and  Cheltenham,  contain  iodine; 
bromine,  but  not  iodine,  exists  in  small  quantity,  in  the 
saline  aperient  waters  near  London,  such  as  Epaoro,  also 
in  the  nrings  from  the  coal-formation  of  Asliby-de-la- 
ZoocAl,  NeMCastle-on-Tyne,  and  Kingswood.  and  Bon- 
nington  near  Edinlmrgh:  Woodhall,  near  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  contains  most  iodine  of  any  British  springs  yet 
investigated. 

Organic  matters,  termed  Baregine,  slairine,  zoogfnc. 
Sec.,  nave  been  louiid  in  many  springs.  Of  these  an  account 
may  be  found  ia  Dr.  Lankeater's  Atkern  and  its  mineral 
springs,  p.  103. 

(See  Osann,  Darttelling  der  bekannten  Heilquellen 
Buropat ;  Gairdner,  On  Mineral  and  Thermal  Sjiritigs  ; 
Dauheny.  R'pDrt  on  Mineral  and  T/imnul  ff  'alt'r.s ; 
Vatter,  Theoretiich-prachtischeM  ILindljurli  dir  Uti/tjuec- 
iputrhre ;  Heidler,  Maneti/jad  et  scs  Mnyens  Curuti/s  ; 
British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  310 ; 
Wetzlar,  Mineral  Springs  qf  Aix-la-Chavelle ;  Lankestcr's 
Atkern;  Report  ^  Commission  on  Health  «ff  Tounu; 
Clark's  New  Process  of  Purifying  IVelh.) 

WATER  AND  WATERCOURSKR.  Tlic  right  of 
conducting  water  through  one  estate  lor  the  use  of  an- 
other is  an  incorporeal  hereditament  of  the  class  of  ease- 
ments, and  was  Known  in  the  Roman  law  by  the  name  of 
the  serviiut  aqiue  ductus.  The  right  of  takhtg  water  out  of 
the  well  or  prnd  bektaginf  to  another  person  ii  an  iocor - 
jMreil  hercutamentor  the  elan  of  profits  called  in  thr- 

civil  law  the  servitus  ocfuo?  hauslus.  (Doniat,  Ciril  Lau: , 
1.  1,  t.  12.)  These  rights,  in  our  law,  must  be  eitlirr  (Uv 
rived  from  a  giani  OT  ertaUiihed  by  prescription.  [Pan 
scRurrioN.] 

It  Is  the  settled  law  of  England  that  water  flowing  m  a 
etnam  it  originally  ptMici  jurist  that  is  to  sayiathinig  the 


property  of  which  belongs  to  no  individual,  but  Uie  Ujie  to 
all.  Prima  Jacie  the  proprietor  of  each  bank  of  a  stream 
is  the  proprietor  of  one  naif  of  the  land  covered  by  the 
stream,  kmt  there  is  no  property  in  the  water.  Every  pep* 
prietor  has  an  equal  rignt  to  use  the  water  vtliich  flowa  in 
the  stream,  and  eonseiinen^lv  no  ono  can  have  the  right  to 
use  the  water  to  the  ptej.itlice  ui  any  utlier  without  his 
consent.  No  proprietor  can  either  diminish  the  uuantity 
of  water  wlucn  would  otherw  ise  desoend  upon  tne  pro- 
prietors below,  nor  throw  back  the  water  upon  the  pro- 

Sietors  above,  ao  es  to  overflow  or  injure  their  landa.  For  | 
e  seme  reason  no  proprietor  hm  a  right  so  to  use  the 

water  (jf  a  stream  :i>  to  ii^UM  iti  qiulity  tO  the  detlUDCn. 

of  otiiei'  [irup;  iftuis. 

The  only  iiKi<ies  in  which  a  right  to  the  use  of  running 
water  in  a  manner  inconsistent  witli  the  common  law  nghu 
of  others  can  be  establishad,  ire  either  proof  of  an  actual 
grant  or  hcenoe  from  the  paeons  whose  rights  are  affected, 
or  proof  of  an  uninterrupted  enjoyment  ofsueh  a  privilege 
for  such  a  period  as  the  law  considers  fluificient  to  con^iti- 
tute  a  right  by  prescription.  The  period  of  twenty  yean 
had  been  generally  fixed  upon  by  the  courts  of  law  and 
euuity  for  this  purpose,  and  the  same  period  ha^  Wii 
adopted  in  the  late  Prescription  Act  C-Sc3Wm.  IV.,  c.71, 
s.  2J,  which  converts  what  was  ibnnerly  oi^  a  presumptiit 
into  an  aetoaJ  right.  [PaKwrnraoM.]  But  where  wate 
had  been  left  unappropriated,  it  seems  that  the  person  first 
appropriating  and  rendering  it  useful  acquires  a  right,  a.iii 
for  a  violation  ofsueh  right  an  action  may  be  maintained  c: 
an  enjovment  of  less  than  twenty  years.  Thus  it  has  bita 
decided  that  after  the  erection  of  w'ork.s  and  the  appropru- 
tion  by  the  owner  of  the  land  of  a  certain  quaattty  of  the 
water  lowing  over  it,  if  a  proprietor  of  other  land  anerweidi 
take  what  remains  of  the  water  before  unappropriated,  the 
tirst-meiitioned  owner,  however  he  might  before  sues 
second  appropriation  have  taken  to  himself  so  much  mert, 
cannot  do  so  afterwards.  East,  219.)  The  privilege  ui't 
watercourse  is  not  neccnanly  confined  to  private  individu;i!>. 
It  may  be  vested  in  a  corporation,  or  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  township  or  parish.  If  land  witk 
p.  run  of  water  upon  it  be  sold,  the  water  primd  foot 
passes  with  the  land;  but  it  is  laid  down  by  Coke  tlul  i 
*  person  grants  (K/mnn  nntiii,  the  soil  will  not  pass,  tmt 
only  a  right  of  lishuig  in  that  water;  for  the  proper 
words  in  that  case  to  pass  the  soil  would  be,  so  manyacra 
of  landofiidcocjpertaf;  whereasthe  word  «/<ignuin,  or  pool, 
will  pass  both  water  and  land.  (1  hut.,  4,  b.)  The  ci* 
elusive  right  to  a  flow  of  water  once  acquirrd  can  o!i!j 
pass  by  grant  aa  an  incorporeal  hereditament,  and  a  licence, 
by  parol  or  otherwise,  to  use  or  take  the  w  ater  at  any  place, 
may  be  revoked  even  without  an  express  power  of  revcii- 
tion  hvin^  reserved,  unless  where  works  have  been  c 
structed  and  expenses  imnuied  upon  the  faith  of  it.  (&  B>. 
&  All.,  1.) 

When  the  owners  of  property  have  by  long  enjoyment 
acquired  special  rights  to  the  u.',e  of  water  in  its  nation, 
state  a-s  it  was  accustomed  to  flow,  by  way  of  partnuli: 
easement  to  their  own  properties,  and  not  merely  u  a  ux, 
which  is  common  to  all  the  king's  subjects,  an  action  nta? 
be  maintained  for  a  disturbance  of  the  enjoympnt ;  hi 
where  the  injury,  if  any,  is  to  all  the  king's  subjects,  tbt 
only  remedy  is  by  indictment.  The  mere  oh-tn\ction  of 
water  which  has  been  accustomed  to  flow  th:<iUL:h  a  per- 
sun's  lands  does  not  in  itself  afl'ord  a  ground  of  ac-tion. 
The  plaintiff  in  such  an  action  must  be  enabled  tj 
show  either  that  seme  benefit  arose  to  him  from  the 
water  going  through  bia  lands,  of  which  he  baa  beea 
deprivM,  or  at  lent  that  some  deteriomtion  was  occa- 
sioned to  the  premises  by  the  subtraction  of  the  water, 
but  where  the  proprietor  of  the  lands  can  prove  that  he  i 
is  injured  by  the  diversion  of  the  water,  it  is  no  answer 
to  his  action  to  show  that  the  defendant  was  the  lirst  perioc 
who  appropriated  the  water  to  his  own  use,  unless  he  has 
had  twenty  years'  undisturbed  eqjoyroeot  of  it  in  ita  ahertd 
course.  Where  the  injury  ooeasioned  by  the  diversion  or 
obstmctioa  of  water  is  of  a  permanent  nature  and  injiiru^us 
to  the  re^cmoc,  ui  action  may  be  brought  by  the  rever- 
sioner, as  <«eh  ea  Iqr  the  tenant  in  poeseanon*  each  far  Ms 
respective  loss. 

The  diversion  of  watercourses  or  iijury  to  their  baidsM 
as  to  cause  inundation  are  nuisances  against  which  a  coui 
of  equity  will  }^tect  parties  by  injunction ;  and  it  these 
beaqiUMtiflr  Mtotherigfaltotheflowof  mdar,  an  kmt 
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will  be  directed  to  trjr  iL  Althouich  •  court  of  equity  wil] 
not  in  temu  decree  the  iMnIn  of  riTers,  witereourses,  or 

navitrnbli"  canals  to  he  repaired,  the  otfect  of  such  an  order 
may  be  ohtaincd  by  an  order  tliat  parlies  shall  not  be  at 
iil)or1y  to  u'-e  them  while  out  of  repair,  or  a^^ainst  their 
impeding  the  use  of  them  by  the  obstructions  consequent 
ujion  a  state  of  disrepair.  An  injunction  nuy  also  be  ob- 
tained agaiiHi  conduflting  tiie  water  fVooi  one  man's  tene- 
ment on  to  that  of  another,  to  the  injury  of  the  hitter,  by 
<!  rains  or  otherwise,  in  a  manner  in  wliich  it  has  not  been 
accustomed  to  flow.  And  it  may  be  laid  down  gene- 
rally, thaf,  with  respect  to  water  ami  \s titercourses,  the  aid 
ftf  the  court  of  equity  nuiy  be  obtained  lor  the  purpose 
I'ithcr  of  restraining  iigttiyorof  quieting  poMMon.  (Fbn- 
bJaoque.  On  Emdhf.)  ^ 

WATBRpOOlXnjRS  (hi  Italian,  Arquemlki ;  French, 
Ar/unr>-ff'' ;  and  German,  JVasser-Fttrbfn).  By  painting  in 
water-colours  is  signified  now  what  was  formerly  called 
liraiiinf;  in  its  strictest  sense,  a  corruption  probably  of  illu- 
mining or  illuminatine:.  from  the  I^tin  word  iUuminare, 
to  illiufaMle.  Till  within  the  last  hundred  jean orio ail 
pauilan  were  called  Umnen  in  this  coantiy. 

The  tcna  wailer«coloar  paintinfr  ie  now  confined  to  draw- 
ini!^  in  water-colours  upon  paper,  vellum,  and  ivor>-,  but 
u>rmerly,  when  nearly  all  jKuntinir  wa^^  done  in  water- 
ct)loui-s.  the  particular  style  uas  designated  according  to 
the  vehicle  or  binder  used  with  the  water,  or  according  to 
the  method  of  applying  the  colours.  FVeeco  (o/ytieKo), 
90uaehe(a  guazzo,  with  gumaXand  diatemptv  (a  lamfMro), 
are  all  water^oar  painting ;  eo  alM  were  some  of  the 
methods  of  encaustic  employed  by  the  antients,  for  wax 
and  resins  can  be  rendered  water-colour  vehicles  by  being 
mixed  with  a  soluble  mineral  alkali :  soda  is  the  most  effi- 
cient, but  it  must  be  used  as  a  nitrate,  or  some  colours  will 
be  affected  by  it :  nitre,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  will  do  nearly 
eq[uaUy  as  well.  Oil-coloiui,  which  have  now  ae•liysup«^■ 
aeded  water-colotm,  were  not  used  for  inritatiTe  art  until 
the  fifteenth  eeiitur)-,  when  Van  Eyck,  by  boiling  linseed, 
poppy,  and  imt  oils  with  certain  resmous  mixtures,  obtained 
a  vehicle  so  much  better  adapted  than  any  then  in  use,  lor 
v*-orking,  for  effect,  and  durability,  that  it  was  generally 
adopted  by  the  aitistsof  the  period  when  it  became  known. 
What  these  nixturca  were  which  Van  Syck  used^is  not 
now  known,  hot  Yssari  calls  tiiem  a  varnM  whidi  all 
painters  had  long  desired.  From  this  time  what  is  called 
oil-painting  became  general,  and  the  various  methods  in 
water-colour  were  proportionately  neglected  or  employed 
only  where  oil-paintine  was  a  less  convenient  mode,  as  for 
theatrical  and  similar  aeeontions,  for  which  distemper  (a 
#«ntpera,tfaat  is,  withan  tggt  ]Nilkaadwhttetovether)ubet- 
ter  adapted :  water-colours  are  alsobefter  adajnedformima- 
tiire  painting,  and  ilbiminatintr  hooks  and  manuscripts.  For 
the  latter  methods  liitt'erenl  vttueles  or  media  are  required 
from  those  used  in  distemper.  For  distemper,  glue,  egg, 
xnilk,  and  serum  of  blood  may  be  used ;  in  miniature  and 
in  watcp-cokmr  drawing  the  media  an  more  numerous- 
egg;  gnm^  aa  gum-Senegal,  Arabie,  ammoniae,  and  tra- 
gaeanth,  isinglass,  and  borax.  One-quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
^um  traeacanth  dissolved  in  one  quart  of  a  cold  saturated 
solution  of  borax  in  water,  makes  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
miniature  painting :  a  medal  wa-s  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  H. 
Jones,  by  the  Sot:iety  of  Arts,  &c.,  for  its  discovery.  Ani- 
mal gall  and  alcohol  arc  also  used  in  water-colour  paint- 
ing: the  fonner,  to  attach  the  colouza  to  the  ground; 
the  latter,  ss  an  antiseptic,  to  preaerre  them  from  frost, 
jTiildew,  and  putrescence.  Saccharine  substances  should  be 
IIS  ouled  in  water-colours,  as  they  are  attractive  of  damp 
and  disposed  to  acid  fermentation  with  gum.  The  artist 
should  use  only  ditttlled  water  or  filtered  rain-tcater,  for, 
saya  Mr.  Field  in  Ua  treatise  on  colours,  *in  all  hard  and 
impon  wateck  Goloam  an  diqwied  to  sepante  and  curdle, 
■o  that  it  b  often  impoettble  a  etear  flowing  wash  or  gra- 
dation  of  colour  should  be  obtained  with  them.* 

Ot  all  the  methods  however  of  paintinsj  in  water-colours 
frfxeo  i.s  the  pi;n<  ij)al,  and  the  only  style  of  pamtinp  well 
adapted  for  an  adequ-ite  representation  of  infportant  histo- 
rical events  or  for  a  due  display  of  the  merits  and  beauties 
of  a  woik  of  high  art  Fresco^Munting  was  known  to  the 
Egyptian^  and  to  the  Oreelcs  and  Romans.  Works  in  this 
style  have  lately  been  discovered  in  £gypt  which  may  be 
now  3000  years  old,  and  yet  their  colours  are  quite  bril- 
liant. There  arc  also  in  Italy  frescoes  which  are  400  years 
old,  and  are  still  brilliant  in  colouring.  Whereas  oil-paintp 
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ings  not  only  darken,  but  have  been  known  to  go  to  pieces 
a  few  years  after  they  were  executed.   The  celebrated 

picture  of  the  Ijust  Supper,  by  T.ionardo  da  \'inci  at  Milan, 
was  quite  decayed  50  years  after  it  was  painted.  If  the 
wall  and  the  piaster  (which  should  be  upon  the  solid  wall> 
are  good,  frescoes  never  crack,  and  they  bear  cleaning  well. 
There  are  various  methods  of  cleaning  them,  the  mostrimnle 
is  with  braad:  and  in  eaae  of  necessihr  ttiey  can  also  M 
easily  removed  from  the  wall  and  transnrred  upon  canvas. 
Frescoes,  being  painted  upon  the  wet  plaster,  require  simply 
water  (distilled  or  boiled)  as  a  vehicle  ;  the  lime  itsellj 
as  it  dries,  binds  them.  The  mixture  of  lime  and  sand  for 
the  intonaco,  or  fine  and  last  coat  for  painting  upon,  must 
be  prepared  and  kept  moist  some  months  before  it  is  used, 
ptberwtte  it  destroys  the  colours.  But  for  adequate  and 
interesting  details  relating  to  the  practice  of  fresco-paint- 
ing, both  of  the  old  Italian  and  the  modern  German  roas- 
ters, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix  to  the  '  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  on  the  Fine  Arts,  presented  to  both 
Hoases  of  Parliament  by  command  of  her  Majesty,"  in  Iftaa, 
All  pigments,  aa  ^lose  prepared  from  animal  and  vege- 
table substaneeig  cannot  be  used  intkcacoHpainting  on  ac- 
coont  of  the  Hme  in  the  ground,  which  destroys  them ;  yet 
so  many  can  be  user!,  that  the  fresco-painter  has  a  sufficient 
choice  for  every  ])ur])Ohc.  The  lollowing  are  the  colours 
used  by  Professor  lless,  the  ennnent  German  fresco- 
painter:  tchite — lime  which  ha.s  either  been  long  kept  or 
rendered  less  caostie  by  repeated  manipulations  and  dry- 
ing: peUouy—tKm  sienna  and  all  yeUowoehve8:r«c(->aU 
bomk  ochres^  burnt  rieims,  oxides  of  iron  and  lake-coloured 

boret  vitriol :  grern — tcrra-vert,  cobalt  jrreen,  and  chrome 
green:  blue — ultramarine,  pure  and  factitious,  and  cobalt: 
brown — burnt  and  raw  umber  ami  burnt  trn  i  if  it  iPllijrfei 
burnt  vitriol,  cobalt,  and  lake-coloured  burnt  vitnol. 

Hie  following  are  the  most  permanent  colours,  and  there* 
Care  moat  valuable  to  the  wateiHsolour  painter :  blue*-' 
ultramarine,  Wench  ultramarine,  cobalt,  indigo,  and  smalt: 
Tfdy-  Indian  red,  li^ht  red,  Venetian  red.  scarlet  vermi- 
\\on,  carmine,  pink  madder,  rose  madder,  purjile  lake,  and 
red  orjiinieiit  :  //"''''■'"■■^' ciidniiuni  yellow,  piuuboge,  yel- 
low ochre,  Indian  yellow,  mars  yellow,  lemon  yellow,  R<>. 
man  ochre,  brown  ochre,  mars  onqge,  law  sienna,  Italian 
nink,  gallstone,andking's  yellow:  |NW|N!Mr--piiiple  madder, 
Indian  purple,  and  burnt  carmine :  Arowns— burnt  nenna, 
brown  pink,  burnt  umber,  Vandyck  brown,  sepia,  mars 
brown,  Cologne  earth,  bistre,  and  madder  brown  ;  frrepii  t — 
emerald  green,  olive  green,  and  green  oxide  ol  ehruinmm  : 
blacks— ivory  black,  blue  black,  neutral  tint,  and  iihtiah 
ink :  trAiMa— oxide  of  zinc  or  CliiiMso  white,  and  anlj^Mtn 
of  baiytca  or  constant  wlute. 

The  foHowing  works  upon  the  nature  and  qualities  of 
pigments,  &c.  may  be  consulted  with  advantage : — Tin- 
gry,  'The  Painter  and  Varnisher's Guide  ;  or,  a  treatise,  both 
in  theory  and  practice,  on  the  art  of  making  and  applying 
varnishes  ;  on  the  different  kinds  of  painting  ;  and  on  the 
method  of  preparing  colours  both  simple  and  compound,* 
&c.,  Svou  London,  1816 :  translated  from  the  French  ;— 
Field,  *  Chromatography,  or  a  treatise  on  colours  and  pig- 
ments, and  of  their  powers  in  painting,'  8vo.,  London  1841  : 
and  the  small  '  Hand-book  of  Water-colours,'  by  Messrs. 
Winsor  and  Xe\\tii:i,  artists'  colour-makers  to  her  majesty, 
which  is  a  briei  treatise  on  the  qualities  and  effects  of  co- 
lours when  employed  in  water-colour  naintilMr. 

WAT£Ii-Cii£&}.  [SisymbbivkJ 

WATEIU3R0W,  one  of  the  ^glish  naiMt  ftr  the 
Wateh-Ouzkl. 

WATER-GUT.  [Ulvackjb.I 

WATKH-HK\.    [Ralud.«.  vol.  xix  ,  p.  282.] 

^VATIl:R,  HOLY  (in  French,  Eau  b4nUt,  or  blessed 
water;  but  in  Italian,  Aqua  santa,  as  in  Blm|Hih),  is  water 
bleised  by  the  nricat,  which  is  wed  m  many  ccrenwnies  of 
the  RoBun  OanoKe  church,  as  in  the  ofnces  of  baptiam 
and  burial,  and  in  various  parts  of  the  mai^s  or  ortuaaiT 
service.  There  is  cominoulv  a  lout  of  holy  water  in  the 
porch  of  Roman  Catholic  churches,  int  o  which  the  con- 
gregation as  tiiey  enter  the  church  dip  their  fingers,  and 
then  make  the  mfga  of  the  cross  upon  their  foreheads.  The 
holy  water  b  mixed  with  salt;  and  this  isaaid  to  have 
been  flfst  done  by  Pope  Alexander  I.,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century.  Some  make  Pope  Alexander  to  have 
been  the  inventor  of  holy  water  altogether.  Protestant 
writers  have  been  accustofflod  to  trace  the  holy  water  of 
the  Romish  church  to  llw  pontifical  lustrations  of  the 
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Mgan  Greeki  wad  Bonum;  but  both  Am  pagan  and  the  i 
Dtmrtiaa  praetica  may  ^rhapt  b«  mora  coReetJf  teCemd  i 
to  the  natunl  fe«lin|rv<'0><-'h  points  out  water  aa  the  nmbol 

of  purification.  In  the  antieni.  churches,  in  Uie  middle  of 
the  Atrium,  or  square  plot  oi  pruunii  between  the  ponh  I 
and  the  church,  was  comtnonly  a  fimntam  oi  cisktem  o( 
watar,  in  whiich  the  people  washed  their  hands  and  faces 
befitn  they  entered.  '  The  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome, 
BaromiiSr  and  atben,'  obeerrca  Bi^ghaai  (.OHgiim  Exh- 
tiaitiag,Vb,  ir£a.,  c.  3.  $  7),  'eonmonlyderhre  andd^nd 
the  \x8e  of  their  holy  water  from  this  antient  custom;  but  ' 
l)u  Fresne  seems  lo  speak  more  properly  whtn  he  says 
their  lustra!  water  ratlu-r  succecdid  in  its  room.'  Binj^. 
ham  is  himself  inclined  to  deduce  the  modem  custom 
*rrom  a  worse  fountain,  the  vt^povr^pM,  or  ■prinkling 
ifith  holy  water '  (peonerhr,  qnnnUinfe-veaeela), '  to  often 
epoken  of  among  the  neafneiw  f  and  he  (]uotet  a  pas&aKC 
from  Soioracn,  where  that  i-cclesiastical  historian,  t^peakine 
of  the  emperor  Jiijiiiii  s  Roin?  into  a  temple  m  Gaul 
to  sacrifice,  with  Vt.liiilim,in  attending  him,  says,  "the 
priest  sprinkled  them  with  water  as  thev  went  in,  accord- 
ing: to  the  heathen  custom ;'  upon  which  his  edttmr,  Beniy 
V^esius.  has  observed  that  the  reading  in  some  copiei 
Is  '  according  to  ecclesiastical  custom,'  the  more  moaem 
transcribers  having  thouarht  that  the  true  expression. 
(See  also  chap,  x.,  $  5.)  Holy  water  is  also  tised  in  the 
Greek  church,  but  without  salt.  The  mixture  of  the 
•alt  and  water  is  interpreted  by  some  Roman  Catholic 
dhrines  aa  ty]MMng  what  is  called  the  hypostatic  union 
of  the  nature  of  Christ,  the  salt  being  the  emUorn  of  his 
dirinit^,  the  wafer  of  his  humanity. 

WA  FEK-LILY,  the  common  name  of  sereral  plants  r^ 
markable  for  tlieir  beaiitv,  belon^ng  to  different  (renera  of 
the  natural  order  Nymphaeaceif.  All  the  species  of  the 
genera  Nymphtga  and  NujAar  are  called  Water-Ulies. 
The  genus  Nymphtn  has  a  calyx  of  four  sepak  girding  the 
base  of  the  torus.  The  petals,  16  to  2R,  adnate  to  the  torus, 
elevated  about  the  ovary  and  corering  the  same,  and  there- 
fore at  first  sight  appcRrinc:  inserted  into  it.  The  stamens 
are  numerous,  disposed  in  many  series,  and  inserted  in  a 
similar  way  above  the  petals.  There  are  upwards  of  twenty 
species  of  this  genus  desoribed.  Tliev  have  all  large  float- 
ing leavee,  with  white,  red,  or  blue  flowers,  which  appear 
•t  the  surface  of  the  water. 

N.  ctFTulm,  Y\\\\e  Wnter-I.ily,  haji  peltate  nearly  entire 
leaves  without  dutv,  [rhiltrmis  on  hoth  siirlaces,  and  2-lohed 
at  the  base,  the  lobes  tree  ;  ihf  atiiher  with  an  appendaee 
at  the  apex  ;  the  stigmai  l6-ra\  od.  This  pliint  u  a  native 
of  Lower  Egypt  in  nee-gfonnds  and  canals  about  Rosetta, 
Damietta,  and  Oairo.  The  floweit  are  very  fVairrant,  and 
from  its  fVeqnent  rcprcacntation  in  the  sculptures  of 
Bgynt,  it  appenr?i  to  have  been  regarded  as  a  sacred  plant 
by  the  antient  Eiryptian*. 

N.  edulit,  the  eatable  Water-Lily,  has  peltate,  broad, 
oval,  entire  leaves,  with  the  under  surface  pubescent.  This 

{tiant  it  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  in  wet  fenny  <&triets. 
Is  flowers  are  small,  and  white  or  reddish.  Lite  all  the 
species,  it  has  large  pear-shaped  roots,  which  contain  an 
abundance  of  starch,  and  they  are  consequently  used  as 
articles  of  diet.  The  seeds  also  of  a  species  neaily  nllied 
to  this,  the  N.  rubra,  which  has  deep-red  flowers,  are  also 
used  as  an  article  of  diet.  Its  flowers  also  are  held  in  super- 
stitiotts  veneration  by  the  Hindus  in  the  diatiicta  of  the 
Bast  Indies  in  wliich  it  grows. 

ptthrttceny  has  neltatc.  sharply-toothed  leaves,  OtUcu- 
/arly  reiiitbrm,  willi  the  umlcr  siirlacc  j)ubcscciit  and  spotted, 
and  the  lobes  roundish.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Kast  Indies, 
Malabar,  Moluccas,  Trancjuebar,  Ceylon,  .lava,  and  has 
been  also  found  at  Waree  and  Acra'on  the  western  coast 
ot  Africa.  This  plant  is  called  Lotot  throughout  India, 
and  is  held  saerea  by  the  Hindtis.  Its  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  white.  They  expand  during  the  day  and  close 
at  night  and  exhale  a  strong  vinous  odour. 

A'.  I.otut.  the  Egyptian  Lotos,  has  peltate  leaves, sharply 
serrated;  the  under  surface  is  pilose  at  the  nerves,  and  pu- 
lieecent  between  them.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Egypt, 
and  grows  in  siow-nimiog  etrwma,  especially  in  the  Nile 
near  Kosetta  and  Damietta,  and  is  found  in  rice-flelds  dur- 
ing the  time  they  are  under  water.  It  has  large  white 
flowers  with  the  serais  red  at  the  margins.  Tlie  roots  are 
large.  t\;berous,  and  eatable.  The  seeds  dried  were  made 
into  a  bread  by  the  antient  £gyptians,  and  the  roots  were 
MBplofodia  tlMiun  mttm«rTl)itplHitbngaidod  wUli 


superstitious  veneration  by  the  EgypfiMM.  It  re&emblef 
the  NUmiiQ  of  the  Hindus,  a  plant  belonging  to  th« 
same  natural  older,  and  called  the  true  or  East  Indian  Lotos. 
The  latter  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  emblem  of  f» 
tility.  Lolot  is  applied  to  various  plants  by  the  antients. 
The  Lotos  of  the  I,otopha;^i  was  the  Zizv-phus  Lotos  ;  thiJ 
of  Homer  and  Dioscorides,  a  species  of  Zofttf  orTnloUttia. 
The  Lotus  of  Hippocrates  is  the  CeltU  oMmli*  S  ^  ^ 
Italian  Lotoe  ia  um  Dtomrrm  lottu, 

K.  alba,  tiie  eomnion  Whito  WateNiUr.  htm  coidek, 
quite  entire  leaves ;  the  stigmas  16-rayed,  the  rays  Moeo^ 
ing.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  ditches,  ponds,  and  laka 
thronglmut  luirope.  and  is  abundant  in  deat  Bntiiin.  Tbt 
flowers  are  white,  and,  according  to  Linnwju*,  open  them- 
selves in  the  momingat  seven  o'clock,  and  close  them  at  foor 
o'cloeli  in  thaortning.  Tbia  plaat  iavoiy  deservedly  hi^ 
esteemed  aa  Htm  mosTbeautinil  of  European  planta.  It  v 
frequently  accompanied  with  the  yellow  water-lily,  aad 
the  two  together  give  an  e\i  c<  dingly  giaceful  appearacft 
to  the  waters  they  occupy.  Tlie  lOots  of  the  white  wfti 
lily  contain  an  astringent  principle,  which  render*  then 
useful  in  dyeing.  They  also  contain  starch,  and  on  thisae* 
count awinofiMd  on  them. although  other  animalaiqeci 
them.  The  whole  plant  waa  at  one  time  regaidad  as  wh 
dicina],  but  is  now  seldom  employed  by  medical  men.  »]• 
though  it  ha-<  a  popular  reputation  a.s  a  remedy  in  mim 
di:*€asc».  Tliere  is  a  \anety  ol  this  i.lant  uecasionallv 
writh,  called  minor,  which  lias  smaller  flowers  and  lesfe 
than  the  species. 

N.  odorala.  Sweet-scented  Water-LUy»  baa  oocdntt,qaili 
entire  leaves,  with  the  nerves  and  veine  on  the  iiBd0s» 
face  very  prominent  ;  the  stigiiiRs  IG  to  20  rayed  ;  the  r«y> 
erect,  inflexed  at  the  top.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Nont 
America  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinas  ;  it  is  found  in  itt} 
ditches  and  slow-running  rivers.  This  plant  is  often  cos- 
founded  witti  the  European  lily,  but  it  is  quit*  dialiict 
Its  flowers  are  white  tinged  with  red,  very  frafnail,  anl 
opening  in  the  morning,  close  at  noon.  'The  TOtA*  of  tiai 
plant  are  also  astringent,  but  much  more  powerful  than  tb< 
fast  species.  It  contains  tannin  and  gallic  acid,  and  a  c^ 
coction  of  (he  roots  gives  a  black  precipitate  with  sulpbtte 
of  iron.  The  roots  are  used  by  medical  men  in  Amcna 
as  astringents,  and  popularly  tra  omployod  tot  nalng 
poultices. 

The  genus  Nuphnr  has  a  calyx  composed  of  five  or  n; 
petal-like  sepals;  ihe  jielais  10  to  18,  much  smaller  ikt 
the  sepals ;  the  stamens  indefinite,  which,  a*  well  as  tl' 
sepals  and  petals,  are  inserted  into  the  base  of  the  torax 
that  the  flruit  ajnean  aa  if  it  w«ra  superior.  The  atipu 
ara  flt>m  10  to  18,  and  radiated.  Carpels  10  to  18,  tnaaai 
within  the  torus.  The  species,  like  those  of  the  last  geosj 
'  are  elegant  acjuatic  plants,  and  differ  from  them  in  appt^^ 
ance  by  their  yellow  tlowers.  There  are  several  speo* 
growing  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  America.  Of  th« 
the  A',  luffa.  Yellow  Water-Lily,  istliemoet  eommon.  I 
has  a  calyx  of  5  aepaJs ;  the  stigmaa  ara  entira,  16  to  S 
raved,  deeply  umbifieated ;  the  leavee  orato-eoedate ;  da 
lobes  approximate  :  the  petioles  triouetrous  with  aoitt 
angles.  This  plant  is  a  native  throughout  Europe  arid 
Sit>eria,  and  is  also  found  in  North  America.  The  flowf* 
have  a  strong  smell,  like  that  of  brandy,  and  in  many  psit> 
of  the  countiy  the  ftuMa  are  called  brandy4)ottlea.  Tbm 
ie  a  apeeiea  v«nr  much  reeembliog  this  in  all  voiata,  tuc*^ 
that  It  is  about  lialf  the  aiae  ;  tt  n  called  N.  mmHIa,  Dnv 
Yellow  VValer-Lily.  It  is  a  native  of  the  North  of  Germanj, 
Lapland.  Norway,  and  Scotland.  There  are  five  or  hi 
other  sjKcirs,  all  of  them  natives  of  ponds  and  ditches 
fresh-water.  There  is  a  North  American  species,  AT.  iMiaicM 
which  grows  in  salt-water  as  well  as  fresh,  and  is  VOif 
plentiftu  about  Philadelphia  and  also  in  Canada. 

One  of  the  most  beautiflil  prodoctiom  of  the  vegetabk 
kingdom  is  closelv  allied  to  the  genus  Nymphaea,  and  la* 
been  called  by  Lmdley,  in  honour  of  the  queen,  Virtrr'^ 
rfi<^')<i.  This  splentlid  plant,  in  the  dimensions  of  it»  If  a. 
their  colour,  the  colour,  sire,  and  fragrance  of  its  flowers, 
may  deservedly  be  called  the  queen  ot  flowers.  The  1^ 
lowing  is  the  account  of  ita  diaoovei^  by  Mr.  Sohombunric  i— 
•It  was  on  the  1st  of  Janoaiy,  while  contending  wrai  ttt 
difficulties  nature  opposed  in  different  forms  to  our  pro- 
gress up  the  river  Berbice,  that  we  arrived  at  a  point  \\  here 
!hc  liver  ex'jiaiided  and  fonned  a  currentless  IjaMri  :  ^omt 
object  on  the  southern  extremity  of  this  basin  attracted  nn 
ittoite;U  fraalapomiblo  to  Itam mqr  idan  wimt  It  •odd 
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be,  and  animating  the  crew  to  incraaie  th«  rate  of  their 
paddling,  we  were  shortly  aAerwaidt  oppoiil*  tlw  olyeet 
thai  bad  niaed  my  euniMiyr— »  TtntahU  wmMr. 
All  cftlmndtiaa  i*«n  ftwi^teo :  I  felt    aMtenut,  iod  Mt 

myself  rewarded; — a  (^gantic  leaf,  from  five  to  six  feet  in 
iliaineter,  &alver-«haped,  with  abroad  nm,  ul  a  liKht  green 
above  and  a  vivid  crimson  below,  resting  on  the  water. 
Quite  in  character  with  the  wonderful  leai'  was  the  luxu- 
riaitt  flower,  coniiidnf  «f  many  huadred  patals,  puung  in 
•Itemste  tinta  bam  pun  white  to  iom  and  pnk.  The 
■mooCh  mSer  ym  coveted  with  the  bloMome,  and,  is  I 
rowed  from  onetu  the  other,  I  always  observed  something 
new  to  admire.'  No  specimens  uf  this  pla<U  liave  been  yet 
seen  alive  in  this  country,  but  seeds  have  been  received 
from  Mr.  Schomburgk,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  splendid 
plank  WUf  yat  flourish  in  our  gardens.  The  leaves  are  very 
Imr^ia»  maaanring  5  ur  6  feet  la  diameter.  They  have  an 
orlnealar  fonn,  the  upper  mirlhoe  is  bright  green,  and  they 
are  fumi-slied  with  a  rim  round  the  margin  from  3  to  5 
inches  in  heikiht;  on  the  inside  the  rim  has  a  green 
colour,  and  on  the  outside,  like  the  under  surface  of  the  leaf, 
it  ia  of  a  bru^ht  crimson ;  they  have  prominent  ribs,  which 
projaet  aa  uch  high,  radiating  from  a  common  centre; 
these  are  cromad  m  a  mambmne,  giTing  the  whole  the 
appearance  of  a  •pidai'b  web ;  the  whole  leaf  is  beset  with 

Trickles,  and  when  young  is  convolute.  The  stalk  of  the 
ower  IB  an  inch  thick  and  studded  with  prickles.  The 
<ULlyx  is  4-leavedl,  each  sepal  is  7  inches  in  length  and  4 
inches  broad.  Ilie  corolla  covem  tha  calyx  with  nundreds 
of  petab ;  when  first  opened  it  is  of  a  white  coloor,  but 
subaeqnantly  changes  to  pink ;  it  is  very  (Vagrant.  Like 
all  otner  water-lilies,  its  petals  and  stamens  pass  into  each 
other,  a  petal  orten  being  found  surmounted  \\ith  half  an 
anther.  The  seeds  are  ntimeroua,  and  embedded  in  a 
spongv  substance.  This  plant  has  by  some  botanists  been 
pIocM  in  the  geoM  Eunale,  whilst  Liodlcy  thinks  it  is 
nearer  Nymphaa,  from  wnieh  it  dUfeia  in  rae  saiiab  and 
petals  being  distinct,  the  papilla  of  the  stigma  being  pro- 
loniged  into  a  horn,  and  the  changing  colour  of  its  petals. 
Of  this  genus  there  is  but  one  sjiecies  iit  present  described. 

In  the  cultivation  of  water-lilie«,  those  brought  Irom 
warm  climates ihonM  be  grown  in  large  pots  or  pans  of 
water,  with  lavandiadias  mrich  loamy  soil  in  tha  bottom, 
whidi  ahooM  ba  placcdln  a  warm  part  of  the  stove.  The 
hardy  species  may  be  planted  in  ponds,  cisterns,  canals,  or 
lakes,  with  a  rich  loamy  soil  at  the  bottom.  They  may 
be  propagated  by  seeds,  or  dividing  ftn  ir  roofs  or  tubers, 
which  may  be  thrown  into  the  water  wherever  they  are 
mtended  to  remain.  A  due  supply  of  water  should  be 
ensured  for  thair  growth,  sa  thcj  waU  not  jamgu  altar  be- 
fn^  exposed  Id  ^atDNMohara  or  oaM. 

(Don's  Gard'mer^DieiietmfiUaikfB'/ttmgni^m 

yictoria  regia.) 

WATER-MEADOWS.  [iRnaAXIDir.] 
WATER-NUT.  [Tkapa.] 
WATER-OAK.  [guKRcirs.] 
WATEBrOUZEL.  tCiMCi.08.1 
Omerie  Ckaneltr.  rMaxouiUK.  vol.  av.,  p,  tt2.) 
The  Cineli  haunt  the  oanks  of  clear  streams,  rejoicing 
m  the  vicinity  of  some  tumbling  cascade  hurryinj  over  a 
rocky  declivity.  They  go  into  the  water  till  tluy  are  quite 
submerged,  walk  on  the  bottom  of  the  stream,  and  there 
seek  their  insect  food.  M.  Temminck  states  that  when  in 
this  atuation  thqr  open  their  wiqgi  and  constantlv  agitate 
them.  Their  fMhcfs  are,  ha  says,  ftmiished  wUb  an  oily 
matter  for  this  purpose,  like  the  feathers  of  ducks;  and 
adds,  as  an  on  dtt,  that  when  thus  walking  they  appear 
surrounded  With  airbuMilea,  which  rendor  tiMB  vary 
brilliant 
The  following  are  European : — 
Cinelu*  ogitatww,  Cittchu  mtltuiogmlfr»  and  Cindtm 
Palhtii.  M.  Temminck  expresses  a  doobt  whether  the 
second  is  a  distinct  species ;  and  refers,  with  some  slight 
doubt,  Ctnclus  Pallatti  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains  to  the 
third.   He  states  the  ^eographita.!  distribution  of  CincUu 
JPo  'Muii  to  be  the  Crimea,  and  other  parts  of  Earopaan 
Bkflia,  and  says  that  it  fa  veiy  eonnoa  fa  l^aa*  whan  it 
b  named  Kmeagara*. 
¥F«  select  as  an  example  the  first  of  thcae. 
Dttcription. — Mule. — Upper  parts  deep  brown,  tinted 
with  ash-colour ;  throat,  front  of  the  neck,  and  breast  pure 
white ;  belly  rusty ;  bill  blackish ;  iris  pearl-grey ;  ftat  hom- 
•oioBk  l4ogth  rather  JBorethaaaareaiiidMik 


Upper  part  of  the  head  and  back  pact  of  tha 
neck  ash-brown;  lam  vAita  upon  tha  biaast;  lowarpttti 

jrallowish  rusty. 

Voutig  qf  ths  Ymtr  distinguished  by  the  grey  festhem 
which  cover  the  hcail  and  the  nape  ;  feathers  of  the  back 
and  rump  Iringed  witli  biaLkish;  those  ol'  the  wings  with 
whitu  tovvaidh  the  end;  the  white  ol  tlie  lower  parts  ex« 
tends  to  the  middle  01  Uie  belly  and  towards  the  abdoman; 
but  ail  these  whita  fcathcn  are  finely  Taiiad  with  bfowD 
and  astHwtour. 


W«t«r«ttMl. 
Addl  siii  Vmsi  oTtla  Ysk. 


--.VAX-.-, 


>{«l  of  WateMuiel.  (YamlL) 

litis  ia  tha /;erii<Mkiro<to  and  ifM^aqaaMeo  of  th^  Ita 
liane;  Thrio  d$  agua  of  the  Spanleids ;  Ifefir  cfaau  and 

Aguanere  A  gorge  blanche  of  the  French  ;  fVatnttare  of  the 
Swedes  ;  Povndni  Kmt  of  Scopoli ;  /'ow  Fald,  Fome  Kald, 
Qu(f-rn  Kiil'l,  Siroem-Sla-r,  and  liffkke  Engl  of  the  Nor- 
yyautr-amttit  Baek-amitlf  aiKt  Otr  Hoehkip 
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jtga  mittfere  tind  Narditche  W<u$ertehw^xer  tA  the  Ger- 
lUkn;  fVaiertpreeuw  of  the  Netherlandcn ;  lApyaleAra 

y  divir  of  the  antient  British ;  and  fVater-ouzel,  tVater- 
erotc,  fVutpr-pyel,  Water-piet,  Dipper,  and  Bessy-ducker 
of  the  modem  i^ntish. 

Geographical  Dittribulion. — Sweden.  Scandinavia,  Si- 
beria, Russia,  Germanv,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  Holland 
Cmrei  Spain,  Italy,  EDgl«ad,  Scotland,  Walei,  and  Ireland. 

Habits,  Food,  <f-t". — •  As  far  as  the  fact  of  its  submersion 
goes,' says  Mr.  Gould,  'we  have  ourselves  many  times 
■witneshO<l  it ;  but  have  never  been  able  to  mark  unob- 
aerved  the  actions  of  the  bird  under  Avater,  so  as  to  say 
vhetber  it  ia  by  a  powerful  eifort  that  it  keepa  ilielf  lab- 
mwMd,  or  WMther  it  is  oompletely  at  its  eaw,  as  some 
hare  aamtad.  Tho  WatoMiuel  h  a  v|Nrited  and  tcatleas 
little  bird,  ftill  of  life  and  activity,  flittinp:  from  stone  to 
stone  alon^  the  borders  of  the  streams  ;  and  it  is  especially 
fond  of  perching  upon  any  rock  that  happens  to  be  elevated 
in  the  centre  of  the  current,  where,  conspicuous  by  its 
yAute  breast,  it  maybe  observed  dipping  its  head  and 
jeddng  its  tail  in  a  manner  not  unlike  tnat  of  the  wren,  at 
one  moment  pooitnir  fiwth  a  lively  twitterini;  aoni^  (and 
that  even  in  the  deptnof  winter,  when  the  earth  is  covered 
with  8now\  and  at  the  next  diving  down,  and  riNintr  aiiain 
at  a  considcrabli'  distance.  When  so  disposed,  its  flight  is 
straight,  low,  and  rapid ;  in  fact,  much  like  the  King- 
fldwrj  and  it  is  ctpially  solitai^r  in  its  habits.  It  is  how- 
erer  sddom  seen  m  the  same  situations  as  the  Kinefisher, 
the  latter  being  a  frequenter  of  streams  which  flow  through 
a  fertile  country',  while  the  Water-ouzel  is  peculiar  to  the 
rapid  and  limpid  streams  which  descend  the  mountain  sides 
and  run  through  clcns  at  their  base.'    <'  BirJs  of  Eiirnjir.  • 

The  food  of  this  species  consists  of  land  and  water  in- 
sects and  their  larvse,  Kphemerje,  Phrvganee,  &c.,  and 
fresh-water  testaceous  mollusks.  Mr.  Macgillivmy  found 
in  their  stomachs  beetles  and  the  animals  of  Ltfrntugm  and 
Ancyli.  The  Scotch  persecute  it  under  the  impression  that 
it  feeds  on  the  spawn  of  the  salmon.  The  justice  of  this 
persecvilion  has  been  doubted. 

Fissures  uf  rocks,  crags,  and  rough  stones  are  selected  as 
the  locality  for  the  curious  nest,  which  is  domed,  and  si- 
milar, with  regard  to  materials,  to  those  wbieh  obmpoie 
the  nest  of  the  wren.  *  It  builds  early,*  observes  Mr.  Yar- 
rell,*and  conceals  its  largo  nest  with  great  art.  If  a  cavity 
in  a  moss-covered  rocK  is  chosen,  the  nest  is  formed  of  u 
mass  of  closely  interwoven  moss,  seven  or  eight  inches 
deep,  and  tea  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  hollow 
chamber  in  the  centre  lined  with  a  few  dry  leaves,  to 
which  access  is  gained  by  a  small  aperture  through  the 
moss  on  one  side.  Somehraes  the  ncK  is  placed  imder  a 

Sqjeeting  atone,  forming  part  of  a  cascade,  and  behind 
e  sheet  of  water  that  falls  over  it.  The  eggs  are  from 
four  to  six  in  number,  measuring  one  inch  in  length  by 
nine  lines  in  breadth,  pointed  at  the  smaller  end,  and 
white.'  (.British  Birds.) 

Pennant's  Penrith  Ouzel  is  probably  ayoung  waterousel 
of  the  first  year. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  Bird*  qf  Europe,  states  that,  sinoe  the 

Publication  of  his  Century  of  Birds  from  the  Himalaya 
Inuntaint,  he  had  received  specinn-ns  of  the  vouiilt 
well  as  of  the  adult,  in  con-equence  of  which  his  plate  m 
the  Birds  o  f  Europe  is  rendered  more  complete.  He  adds 
that  M.  TemmincK  had  favoured  him  witn  specimens  of 
the  Japan  vraterouzel,  which  differed  so  slightly  from 
thoss  lulled  in  India,  as  not,  in  Mr.  Gould's  opinum,  to  ad- 
mit of  their  being  separated. 

There  is  an  American  speeies,Ck'fie/iisia(teoJor,Booap., 
Cinclus  Mi-Ticiinnx,  Sw. 
WATKR-PI.ANTAIN.  [.\i.ismace.«.1 
WATER-PLAN're  are  those  plants  which  live  entirely 
in  water,  or  which  require  a  preponderatiniir  quantity  of 
water  as  the  medium  of  their  existence.  The  families  of 
plants,  like  the  families  of  animals  that  live  in  the  water, 
arc  found  to  belong  to  all  classes  into  which  the  whole  have 
been  divided,  although  those  belonging  to  the  lower  clashes 
arc  bv  i ar  ihe  most  prevalent.  Many  of  the  families  of 
plants  having  the  lugnest  organisation  have  members  be- 
longing to  them  whidk  are  inhabitaniB  of  the  water :  of  tids 
tho  Banuncnlus  aqnatilis  is  an  example,  in  the  natural 
order  Ranunculaeen.  All  the  species  of  the  orders  Nym- 
phapacesp,  Callitrichaceae,  Ceratophyllacea-,  and  Podoste- 
maccs,  oelon^mg  to  the  class  Imogens,  grow  in  water.  ^ 


Anooff  Endocans,  the  orders  ButomaeOB,  NaiaJacws  or 
Flnvialest  Pmiaee*,  Alismaee*,  fte.  consiat  entitoly  ef 

water-plants;  whilst  one  of  the  largest  of  the  few  families 
into  which  cryptogamic  plants  are  divided,  the  Alg^.  con- 
sists almost  entirely  of  plants  which  live  m  tlie  water. 

For  the  ])urpuse  of  studying  the  distribution  ol  the  ve?e- 
tablc  kingdom,  water-plants  are  distributed  into  KevertJ 

Soups.  One  of  the  firet  divisions  that  aoggesi*  itacUa 
e  study  of  their  forms  is  derived  ftom  the  ogsnaaa- 
tion  of  the  waters  in  which  they  grow.  Thus  we  osn 
those  which  grow  in  the  saline  waters  of  the  ocean,  and 
those  winch  crow  in  the  fresh  waters  inland.  Mo^t  oi  \\x 
plants  which  grow  at  the  bottom  ot  the  ocean  or  float  in 
waters  belong  to  the  family  of  Alga>,  and  in  the  artjcic 
SsA-WxBoa  we  have  given  an  account  of  tiieir  fonas. 
There  are  however  many  plants  not  belonging  to  this  wdcr 
which  require  the  influence  of  salt-water  on  the  soil  ob 
which  they  grow  for  their  production.  Thus  species  of  the 
genera  Salsola,  At;abasis,  Salieomia,  and  Glaux  will  viA 
grow  but  where  they  can  feel  the  influence  of  saJt-water: 
hence  they  have  been  called  plantee  salitiee.  These  plants 
are  found  not  only  where  the  sea  wasiiea,  but  whcreTer 
salt-springs  find  their  way  to  the  surface  of  the  esilh. 
There  is  another  group  of  plants  which  have  their  existence 
determined  by  saane  waters,  but  are  always  found  near  the 
sea  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers  to  which  the  sea  has  acce^*. 
Such  are  species  oi  Chenopodium,  Heliotiopiuno,  VUex, 
Eryngium,  Samolus,  and  the  MaQglOva  (Rhiaopbua]. 
These  are  called  plantee  littoralet,  leumaritinut. 

The  largest  proportion  oi /re$h-ieater  plants  belong  sk) 
to  the  natural  order  Algse,  although  by  far  the  most  con- 
spicuous specimens  belong  to  the  tribes  of  Exogenous  aal 
hiuioceiious  plants.  As  the  sea  claims  nearly  all  thr 
snccies  of  the  ^enus  Fucus  and  its  allies,  so  the  fresh-wattr 
Claims  the  majority  of  the  species  of  the  old  genus  C-.-- 
ferva  and  its  allies.  The  genus  Ulva  [Ultacbjc]  has  Oi 
species  in  both  sea  and  fresh-water.  The  division  of  tite 
natural  order  Algm  containing  plants  resembling  the  Cct- 
ferva  are  called  Al^tp  Confervoidrfe  by  Harvey,  and  c-ott- 
stitute  his  second  division  of  tiuit  order.  All  the  plaob 
beloni;intr  to  this  division  are  composed  of  filaments,  aaf 
are  really  or  apparently  articulatea  :  hence  some  wiitcn 
call  them  Algte  artic$uatte.  We  here  subjoin  tho  chs* 
meters  of  the  principal  tribes  into  whieh  this  diviaioa  of 
the  order  is  subdivided. 

The  Betaearpeee  are  oliv  ceous  or  green  marine  plants : 
their  fructification  is  inona'cious  aiu!  1  he  capsules  extenii- 
and  the  globules  placed  betw ceil  swollen  ramuli.  It  coa- 
tains  tlie  genus  Ectocarpua  r\n<i  two  others.  The  trU>e  Ct- 
ratniece  is  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  ;  the  eolosr 
of  the  species  however  is  never  green— moetly  red  cr 
purple,  and  sometimes  brown.  Hie  fructification  is  doubk. 
the  capsules  and  globules  being  situated  on  different  planti, 
and  not  on  the  same,  as  in  the  preceding  tribe.  It  cer- 
tains six  genera,  one  of  which  is  the  Gnffithsia,  a  plsrt 
named  after  Mr.  S.  Griffiths,  who  lias  done  much  to  advance 
the  knowledge  of  the  order  Alns  in  Great  Britain.  Tbc 
noat  extensive  genera  in  this  vibe  are  Cslathamnion  ani 
Polysiphonia.  Most  of  the  species  belonging  to  those  •  •• 
tribes  are  natives  of  the  sea,  and  ai  c  found  attached  to  r  i  tk- 
and  to  stiells,  stones,  and  corallines  which  are  thrown  bp 
by  the  waves.  Many  uf  them  are  also  found  parasitic 
upon  the  laiger  aea<«]g»,  as  ib»  vaaoua  spcaca  of  Vtum 
and  others. 

The  Qm/ervm  are  Ibr  the  moat  part  green  ]>lantA,  hit 
sometimes  pink  or  brown;  the  fructification  con*i*;j 
of  a  granular-coloured  internal  mass,  which  a**i>n<f- 
various  forms. 

The  genus  Conferva,  although  still  containing  nutoerou* 
speeio%  has  been  much  reduced  by  the  formation  of  nev 
gODOiB.  It  has  however  still  an  indefinite  character, on  ae> 
count  of  the  eomparatively  little  attention  whieh  ihe  order 

-\lga;  has  received  from  bolnnist-*.  The  'filaments  are  ar- 
ticulated, free,  distinct,  unilonii,  simple  or  l>ianclieJ. 
Fruit  ( ?),  an  internal,  coloured,  granular  mass  end(.> 
chrome).  Colour  green,  rarely  purple  or  orange.'  The 
spceiea  of  Conferva  are  found  wherever  there  is  water.  In 
nununf  streams  they  attach  themselves  to  the  stones  at  tht 
bottom,  and  are  so  abundant  frequently  in  stagnant  ponds 
and  pools  as  to  conceal  everjlhing  else.  Some  few  of 
them  are  found  in  sea-water,  and  some  on  dry  land.  Some 
of  the  species  have  been  found  de\  eloping  their  peculiar 
fonns  under  Uie  influence  of  the  lugrcdierts  of  different 
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mineral-tpnngs:  and  one,  the  Conferva  thermalU,  is  only 
found  in  fhcrnu^qtrings.  Under  fitvourabk  dreumstances 
th«7  Bometimes  go  on  developing  to  an  immeote  extent  in 
laxei  or  ponds  in  which  their  prow.  They  are  generally 

at  first  neen,  hut  as  they  ascend  to  the  siufacc  of  the 
water,  and  arc  exposed  to  the  air.  they  become  wliitisli. 
The  rapiility  of  tlic  growth  of  these  plants  is  sonietitni  s 
very  extraonlinary,  and  lakes,  and  even  the  ocean  itaclf, 
areconved  for  aevcra]  miles  with  floating  masses  of  Con- 
ferraa  leveial  ioehea  in  depth.  Of  the  various  qiecteM  of 
ConfervK.  the  C.fraeta,  the  C.  erisjmta,  and  C.  Hvuhrit 
are  most  abundant  in  this  country.  These  plants  are  fre- 
quently called  crow-siilks,  and  in  some  part>  of  tlie  coun- 
try, when  dried,  they  have  been  used  for  the  pui  [)Osi'  of 
stuffinj^  beds,  also  as  wadding  for  stuffing  garment.s.  Dr. 
Lightfoot  says  he  has  seen  at  Edinburgh  a  kind  of  psjper 
manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  Conferva  fraeta.  The 
(rvagropifa,  plobe  CTOW-silk,  or  tnoor-ball,  is  found  with 
Is  filaments  rolled  up  into  the  form  of  a  ball,  so  that  it 
ia.s  the  appearance  of  the  balls  of  hair  occasionally  found 
n  the  stomachs  of  animals.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  lakes, 
)Ml  is  rarely  found.  It  is  not  tixed  to  anything,  but  floats 
ibout  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Th«  bdls  Tuy  in  dia^ 
aeter  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches. 
The  f^enus  Hydrodietym  has  filaments  which  form  a 

u-h.oik  with  reg^ilar  ])oly^'onal  meshes,  and  viviparous 
irticulations.  There  is  but  one  ^pecies.  the  //.  utnculatuin, 

ommon  Water-net,  which  is  a  rare  plant,  and  found  only 
n  ditches  and  pools  in  the  middle  and  southern  parts  of 
Cnffiand.  It  is  a  beautiful  plant,  fomiinc;  a  tubular  net, 
vhich  fioats  freely  in  the  water.  The  meshes  of  the  net> 
rorfc  are  pentagonal  or  hexagonal,  and  vary  in  duuneter 
rora  half  a  line  \o  Imlfan  inch,  an  l  the  filaments  from  the 
vidth  of  a  human  hair  to  that  of  the  coarsest  hoc's-bri.slle. 

Tlie  genus  M'/iiff^nlid,  named  after  .1,  H.  Moutjeot,  a 
lerman  botanist,  has  articulated  simple  filaments,  which 
m  finally  united  by  transverse  tubes.  The  endochrome 
a  granular,  at  length  forming  roundish  globules  at  the 
Knnt  of  conjugation.  This  is  one  of  the  genera  of  eon- 
ei-void  plants  whose  filaments  are  sairl  to  unite  before 
eproduetion  takes  place.  That  this  e<jiijui:a5ion  does  take 
>lace  previous  to  their  pranules  ])i)ssessi;itf  any  reprodue- 
ive  power,  in  many  of  tlie  species,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
tut  there  are  many  species  of  Confervae  which  bdong  to 
he  conjugate  group  of  genen,  in  which  the  phenomenon 
»f  eonjui^tion  doet  not  take  place  previous  to  reproduc- 
ion.  These  exceptions  occur  more  particularly  in  the 
enus  ZvL^nema.  [Zvonema.J  Several  species  of  Mou- 
'eotia  are  fiuiiid  in  Great  Bntain  ;  the  most  common  is 
he  M.  genujiexo,  which  is  abundant  in  ]iools  and  ditches, 
Ometimes  covering  »  space  30  or  40  tiet  m  diameter,  and 
Aving  a  yellowish-green  or  dull  yellow  colour.  The  fila- 
lents  are  exceedingly  fragile. 

The  genus  Tynduridm  has  simple  filaments,  inoscu- 
atintr  by  transverse  tubes.  The  endochrome  is  in  two 
luiulish  masses,  which  alter  conju^'ation  uiute  to  Ibriu  a 
ingle  globule.  The  species  are  found  in  ponds  and 
itches,  mostly  commencing  their  existence  at  the  bottom 
f  the  water*  and  after  a  little  thne  rising  to  the  sur&ice, 
'here  thef  fintn  nutsaes  varying  in  8ise,or  a  yellowish  and 

ellowish-green  colour. 
The  tnlje  Oscillatorieee  is  composed  of  plants  which  are 
rc-eii  or  luown  in  colour,  with  continuous  tubular  fila- 
lent.s,  seldom  branched,  though  often  joined  together  so 
s  to  appear  branched.  The  flractifintion  consists  of  an 
itenal  mam  divided  taj  tnanrene  wpta,  finally  aepa- 
if  ing  into  roundish  or  lenticular  sporidia.  TTiis  tribe  of 
hints,  like  the  others,  is  found  wherever  there  is  water, 
nd  is  more  abundant  in  fresh  water  tliaii  in  tlit  sea. 
"hi- re  are  however  many  of  them  found  in  the  sea,  and 
Iso  in  mineral-waters.  Many  of  the  species,  especially  of 
hscillatoria,  are  endowed  mtn  a  power  of  moving  so  ap- 
•rentiy  spontaneous,  that  some  naturalists  have  placed 
letn  among  animals,  as  well  as  the  more  minute  forms 
f  plants  belonging  to  the  order  Algte.  [Zoocarpks.] 
Japtain  ("armichael,  who  devoted  much  attention  to  this 
ubject,  has  made  the  following  ob^er\a1ions,  which  were 
lublished  from  among  his  MSS.  bv  Mr.  Harvey  : — '  I  have 
teen  induced  to  bestow  considerable  attention  on  such  of 
he  ipeeies  as  fell  under  my  notice,  on  account  of  the  sin- 
gular motion  remarked  in  the  filaments  by  variwifl  natu- 
alists;  and  I  do  confess  that  the  result  is  something  like 
x>oviction  that  they  belong  rather  to  the  animal  than  to 


the  vegetable  kmgdom.  This  motion  or  oscillation  has 
been  attributed  to  various  causes: — to  the  rapidity  of 
growth,  to  the  action  of  the  light,  or  to  the  agitation  of 
the  wntcr  in  which  the  specimens  were  immersed  for  in- 
spection; but  none  of  the^e  aflV^ds  u  sati-l'artor>-  explana- 
tion. The  last  may  be  put  to  the  prool  by  a  very  simple 
contrivance.  Let  a  small  podinn  o!  the  stratum  be  phieec' 
in  a  watch-glass  nearly  filled  with  water,  and  covered  with 
a  circular  film  of  talc,  so  that  its  edi;e  may  touch  tfie 
glam;  the  water  will  be  rendered  as  fixed  as' if  it  was  a 
piece  of  ioe.  The  glam  may  now  be  placed  under  the  mt- 
croscope,  and  the  oscillation  of  tlie  filaments  viewed  with- 
out any  risk  of  disturbance  liuin  the  agitation  of  the 
water;  by  following  this  course  it  will  be  .sjieediiy  i)er- 
ceived  that  the  motion  in  question  is  entirely  iad«nH:naeut 
of  that  cause.  The  action  of  light  as  a  cause  oT  motion 
cannot  be  disproved,  because  we  cannot  view  our  sfieti- 
mens  in  the  dark ;  but  indirectly  there  is  nothing  easier. 
If  a  watchglass  charged  as  above  be  laid  aside  for  a  night, 
it  will  be  found  that  by  next  morning  not  only  a  consi- 
derable radiation  has  ta\en  place,  but  that  multitud(.s  of 
the  filaments  have  entirely  escaped  from  the  stratum; 
both  indicating  motion  independent  of  Ught.   Rapidity  of 

Kawth  will  show  itself  in  a  prolmwation  of  the  filaments, 
t  will  not  aecotmt  for  this  oseUTation  to  the  right  and 
lert,  and  sti'l  !i*»^s  for  their  travelling  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours  to  the  dis'aiue  often  tunes  their  own  length  from 
the  stratum.  This  last  is  a  kind  of  motion  unexampled, 
I  believe,  in  the  vegetabk:  kingdom.  There  is  another 
point  in  the  natural  history  of  the  Oseillaiuneie,  which  Ih- 
vours  the  opinion  that  they  are  animalcules.  It  is  the  ex- 
tremely limited  term  of  their  existence.  The  community, 

if  I  may  so  call  it.  lives  fur  several  months  ;  but  tlie  iudi- 
vidiiaN  ilie  oft',  ami  are  siiceee<led  by  others  with  a  rapidity 
ti.)  «1ir1i  there  is  no  parallel  among  genuine  phint>.  If  a 
small  portion  of  stratum,  say  one-fourth  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, be  lef\  for  three  or  four  days  in  a  watch-glass  filled 
with  water,  the  whole  area  of  the  glam  will  be  found  co- 
vered with  a  thin  transparent  pelltele  or  incident  atraton, 
derived  from  the  filaments  that  had  successively  ladialed 
ami  (bed  in  the  course  of  that  short  period.' 

There  are  several  genera  in  the  tribe  of  Oseillatoriea?. 
Stigo/tema  has  cylindrical,  cartilaginous,  branched,  inar- 
ticulate filamentSf  including  granules  ranged  in  transverse 
dotted  rings.  Seiftoiumtt  has  branched  flaccid,  tough, 
continuoiu,  tubular  filaments,  with  brown  or  olive-coloured 
endochrome,  which  is  transversely  striated,  and  at  length 
separates  at  the  striic  into  lenticular  spoiulia.  Calothrix 
has  erect,  tufted  or  fasciculate  filaments  destitute  of  a 
mucous  layer,  fixed  at  the  base,  somewhat  rigid,  without 
oscillation.  The  tube  is  continuou.s  and  the  endochrome 
is  at  length  dissolved  into  lenticular  sporidia.  ftlany  of 
the  species  of  Calothrix  are  parasitical  on  other  plants.  It 
is  to  this  genus  that  the  Cnn/rrra  tiii-ea  of  Dillwyn  bdonn. 
It  is  the  CttUtthnx  nirea  of  Agardh.  This  plant  is  remiA* 
able  for  its  habitat  in  s]irings  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  It  was  first  found  in  the  sulphur-springs 
ofCroll  in  Yorkshire  Ijjt  Dr.  Wiilan,  and  has  since  been 
found  by  other  observen.  Dr.  Daubeny  found  it  in  maiqr 
of  the  sulphur-springs  of  the  Continent,  and  Dr.  Lmkester 
collected  specimens  at  Moffat,  Harrowgate.  .\skorn,  and 
other  places  where  there  were  springs  impresrnated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  decomposition  of  this  plant, 
probably  mixeii  with  the  remains  of  other  organic  beings 
inhabituig  the  sjmngs,  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  the 
qiringsinwfaiehitwasfound  contained  a  paeudo-organie 
matter  which  has  been  called  by  the  names  of  baregine, 
zoogene,  and  glairine.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the  late 
Profes,sor  Anglatla  ;  but  Dr.  Lankester,  having  been  able  to 
form  glairine  by  the  decomposition  of  the  tilanients  of  Ca- 
lothrix tiivea,  renders  it  probable  that  there  aic  no  com- 
pounds in  mineral-waters,  except  the  salts,  which  have  not 
been  derived  irom  plants  or  animalcules  inliabiting  tlw 
waten.  (•  Annals  of  Nat.  ICst.,*  1841 :  •  Notice  of  Aanta 
and  Animals  found  in  Sulphureous  Waters,'  by  E.  T,ankes- 
ter,  M.D.)  The  genus  Lynsrl,ya  has  free,  flexiljle.  elon- 
gated, continuous  decumbent  filaments,  destitute  of  a 
mucous  layer ;  the  endochrome  densely  anniiiated,  and 
separating  at  the  aunuli  into  lenticular  sporidia.  This  genus 
was  named  after  H.  C.  Lyngbye,  a  Danish  botanist,  and 
author  of  a  work  on  the  AipB  ot  Denmark.  Some  of  the 
species  are  very  common.  TheL.  muralis  is  found  almost 
on  every  damp  wall  or  walk,  forming  an  intensely  green 
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fctrntum  of  indtfinite  extent,  which  is  very  con«picuous  | 
after  a  shower  of  rain.    Other  s[)ecies  are  paiwitW  upon 
•ome  of  the  Fiici,  and  are  found  in  the  sea. 

ThegnnisOlwtfliUortahaa  rifdd.  elastic,  OMillating,  rimple, 
eontinuout  filaments,  which  arc  invested  by  a  common 
mucous  matrix.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  but  many 
of  them  are  ver)'  difficult  to  distinguish.  They  arc  not  all 
ffl(und  immersed  in  water,  but  always  occupy  damp  places. 
Tlie  O.  tfiuitMrna  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  warm-springs  of 
Bath,  occupying  broad  velvet«like  patches  of  a  dark  green 
eolour.  Its  singular  appearance,  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  observes, 
'  arises  from  the  filaments  being  collected  together  into 
Httie  ascendinic  tuHs,  apparently  moted  in  the  muddy  de- 
posit of  the  water.  Each  tiift  prores,  on  examination,  to 
consist  of  simple,  reniforra,  even  filaments,  crowded  to- 
gether, and  quite  pellucid  and  equally  de&titute  of  joints 
and  branches ;  their  diameter  is  not  more  than  an  eighth  or 
ten  thousandth  part  of  an  inch.' 

The  next  tribe  of  the  Confervoid  Aira  is  the  Bystoideee. 
These  nlants  cannot  be  called  water-prants,  although  gene- 
rally ft  lars^e  quantity  of  moisture  is  nec  esharj-  for  their  pro- 
duction, and  some  of  them  live  entirely  in  water.  They 
are  plants  of  doubtful  affinity,  and  are  perhaps  as  nearly 
related  to  many  of  the  Fungi  as  to  the  Mgrn.  They  have 
•rtienlBted  filaments,  which  are  either  tnntparent  or 
coloured.  Their  fructification  consists  of  granules,  which 
are  scattered  among  the  filaments  or  capsules.  They  are 
found  in  a  variety  of  positions:  some  on  rotten  wood,  others 
on  Rlass  or  in  chemical  solutions  ;  a  few  inhabit  firesh-water, 
and  one  or  two  the  sea.  The  following  genera  have  been 
constnicted  for  them.  Tlie  number  of  qpedM  relcrs  to 
those  which  inhabit  Oreat  Britain 

Byttocfadium.    Filaments  arachnoid,  radiating  from  a 
centre,  with  scattered  external  granuks.  One  spcciui  fuuiid  . 
on  windows  and  damp  Lrla>s. 

Mycinema.  Membranaceous,  opaque,  tenacious,  coloiu-ed 
filaments.  Wom  apedei»  an  natmbnag  ftiogl  la  thdr 
characters. 

C^rnotfpu*.  Rigid,  snbsolid,  opaque,  erect,  minute 
filaments,  falling  to  powder  :  with  joints,  ol>en  contracted. 
Eight  species,  mostly  found  on  the  .'<tcms  ut  decaying  trees. 

Tn  ittrj  nhlia.  ^Iinute,  tidted,  erect,  coloured,  arti  u- 
lated  tilaments,  with  hyaline  dissepiments.    Two  species. 

Prolofirma.  Subatticulated,  brand nd,  n  oting,  mostly 
green  filaments.  Five  species,  found  on  damp  earth,  &c., 
and  are  suspected  to  be  deffenerate  or  rudimentary  mosses. 

tft/grocrocjs.  Hyaline  filaments  intrrwtiven  into  a  uni- 
form membrane  or  gelatinous  nla.^.s.  Seven  sjiecies.  few  of 
which  have  been  foui.d  more  than  once,  and  then  in  va- 
rious chemical  solutions,  as  rose-water,  solution  of  muriate 
of  barytes,  ink,  Maderia  wine,&c. 

Ltptomitut.  Hyaline  filamenta,  erect,  and  paiasiticaL 
lliree  species,  one  of  which  is  Ibund  on  fishes  and  dead 
ffies. 

The  remaining  tribes  of  Algie  which  inhabit  Uic  water 
entirely,  and  ahout  the  aal  nature  of  which  ttltn  ia  itUl 
much  doubt,  are  described  under  Zoocarpks.  ' 

The  remaining  water-plantji,  with  the  exception  of  the  leas 
Important  species,  will  oe  (iound  described  under  the  namea 
of  their  various  genera.  Kearly  all  the  Confervas  live 

quite  under  the  svater,  and  arc  called  planter  nubmentr. 
To  the  same  cla-ss  mu^t  also  be  referred  the  species  of  Chara, 
Naias  and  Ceratophylliim.  Those  which  float  ahout  and 
are  carried  by  streams  and  tides,  are  called  floating  plants 
{planiee  natante$),  to  which  the  Lenina,  Pistia,  and  many 
of  the  Confervoid  AlgB  belong.  The  plants  inhabiting 
lakes  are  called  planter  lacu9tre$,  and  to  these  belong  the 
species  of  Nymph«a,  Scirpus.  .\runJo,  S^ralintrs,  I'triru- 
laria,  Potainogeton,  Tiapa,  Sagittaiia,  runtede;a,  ^cc. 
Many  of  the  species  of  these  genera  are  also  inhabitants 
of  ditches  and  standing  water,  and  otiiers  again  of  brooks 
ind  streams. 

(Mtyen,  Grundrist  der  P^fiamztn-gtogn^Aie;  Burnett's 
Ouiiinet  Botany ;  Haasallk  Papers  Or  tka  Aigtr,  in 
Annals  qf  Natural  HUtot^,  tfllM;  Soiith'k  AgUdt 

flora,  vol  v.,  part  i.") 

W.\TF.R-RAIL.    rR.\LLU).K,  vol.  xix., p. 288.1 

"VV.\TER-SPANIEL.  [Si-amkl.] 

AVATEU-SPOUT.    [Src-tT.  Water.] 

WATERpWAGTAIL.  XWaotaiu.1 

'WATER-WHEELS.  [HTDiuiniC97| 

WATER-WORKS,  WATER-PIPES.  In  an  exfrndcd 
leniic  the  ttrm  water-works  in  applied  to  all  machines  and 


engineering  work.s  for  the  purpose  of  raising,  retaining, 
conducting,  or  distributing  water,  and  also  to  contrivancej 
for  obtaining  motive  power  from  falls  or  currents  of  water. 
It  would  mam  embrace  aqueducts,  canals,  sluioea,  fiooa- 
tuns,  pumps,  water-wheels,  and  l^draulio  engines  gene* 
rally ;  but  as  many  of  these  are  treated  of  elsewhere,  the 
cluef  object  of  the  present  article  will  be  to  ntitice  the 
contrivances  employed  for  the  collection,  punfir.ation,  arJ 
distribution  of  water  for  domestic  or  manufacturing  pt:r- 
poses,  referring  to  AqvbdqgTi  Canal,  Embankkx-nt, 
8Luici,n»ifTAiir,  TAmi;8BWBBi,  DaAtmNo,  IsjuoATiojr, 
and  Hydraulics,  for  information  on  ot  her  subjects  embnced 
under  the  general  denomination  of  water-woilcs. 

Tlie  importance  of  an  ample  and  regular  suj/ply  of  rure 
water  for  domestic  purposes,  especially  in  large  tow  ns,  w  Viert 
the  rapid  accumulation  of  filth  of  every  kind  renders  fre- 
quent ablution  of  the  peraon  and  apparel,  as  well  aa  of  houses 
and  streets,  essential  to  the  preservation  of  health,  eaonot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  on ;  especially  as,  notwithstanding 
the  extent  and  comparative  excellence  of  the  means  em- 
ployed in  this  country  for  afionliug  it,  the  poorot  and 
most  crowded  distnctbof  our  large  towns  arc  olten  lament- 
ably deficient  both  in  their  supply  of  water  and  in  the 
means  of  removing  impurities  uy  underground  dlrainage. 
The  absolute  necessity  of  a  supply  of  water  for  alimentsij 
and  other  domestic  purposes  has  indeed  occasioned  thu 
department  of  the  economy  of  towns  to  be  more  attended 
to,  in  twth  aiiticnt  and  modern  times,  than  many  othen. 
The  existing  remains  of  aiitieiit  aqueducts  show  that  no 
trouble  or  expense  was  spared  fu:  its  accomplishment  in 
former  times :  and,  although  their  different  cnaraft*<r  aai 
render  them  less  prominentlv  apparent,  the  waler-ivorfcs  of 
modern  times  ptescnt  equally  striking  evidence  of  the  in^ 
ptirtatKe  aUaclicd  to  a  cupiuub  supjily  of  pure  water ;  yet 
a  minute  investigation  of  the  condition  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  the  great  manur 
Ibetunng  towns  will  showflMlt  very  much  remains  to  bs 
accomplished  in  the  more  perfect  dtstributioii  of  wala 
among  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  in  order  to  ancouiags 

habits  of  cleanlinesM.  Of  the  evils  arising  from  the  w»nt 
of  ^uch  habits,  and  which  might  be  greatlj  ameliorated  bj 
impioveiiieiits  in  tlic  supply  of  water  and  of  sewtia,;«, 
abundant  evidence  may  be  found  in  the  reports  of  several 
recent  parliamentaiy  oommitteca  on  the  nnitaiy  oonditiBa 
of  the  labouring  elaasea. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  that  the  anticnta  weic 
unacquainted  with  the  principle,  so  important  in  modiT' 
water-works,  by  which  water  will  find  the  s^inie  lc\e.  V. 
the  two  ends  of  a  coiitinuuus  pipe,  unless  prevented  bi 
confined  air  or  some  other  impediment,  notwttitftaadia^ 
any  depressions  or  changes  of  level  in  its  iaterauediaie 
course;  but,  aa  shown  in  the  article  Foomtain,  vqLx, 
p.  Sfi8,  this  aiaeition  is  incorrect  The  want  of  auitaUe 
materials  for  pipes  of  large  capacity,  when  exptised  to  thf 
pressure  of  a  head  of  water,  is  sufficient  to  account  lor  Iht 
fact  that  they  did  not  attempt,  on  any  important  scale,  to 
conduct  water  uv-hill,  and  that  tiiey  always  drew  theu 
supply  from  an  elevated  source,  conducting  it  by  a  nearly 
ttnuorm  and  moderate  slope  to  the  point  where  it  was  ds> 
live  red  fbr  use.  In  order  to  efllect  this,  they  ereeted  ootfly 
aqueducts  across  such  valleys  as  it  was  necessary  to  cro8». 
and,  a.s  mentioned  under  Aqi:koi:ct,  vol.  ii.,  p.  204,  thej 
were  sometimes  compelled  to  conduct  them  in  a  8*.'rpent]n« 
direction,  in  order,  by  incieasing  their  length,  to  render  the 
slope  sufficiently  moderate.  A  list  of  the  aqueducts  built 
for  the  supply  of  the  city  of  Rome  ia  given  under  Rom, 
vol.  zx.,  p.  102 ;  and  under  FovtrrAiir  ia  %  noliee  of  die 
arrangements  adopted  by  the  Romana  fiv  dilllibtttinf  fte 
water  t)rouglit  to  the  city  by  them. 

The  modern  engineer,  instead  of  being  conipelleJ  tu 
erect  such  gigantic  works  for  the  conveyance  of  an  arti- 
ficial stream,  is  enabled,  by  the  possession  of  materials 
suitable  for  the  construction  of  MMs  of  aqy  required  aiae  • 
and  strength,  to  convey  a  enrrent  of  water  m  any  direetioo, 
and  to  vary  its  level  according  to  circumstances,  rising  or 
falling  with  equal  facility,  provided  that  the  elevatioo  of 
the  highest  portions  of  pipe  Le  somewliat  less  than  that 
of  the  reservoir  from  which  the  supply  is  drawn.  Tbs 
same  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  command  of  onE- 
niited  moving  power  lot  the  populaioo  of  water  along  a 
system  of  pipes,  enables  him  vo extend  the  supply  to  points 
situated  at  a  higher  level  than  thesource  whence  the  water 
is  procured,  or  even  to  supply  a  towu  or  disUict  eDtix«ly 
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ntn  water  taken  from  &  lower  level.  Referring  to  Hv- 
UUD\1«AM1CS,  TOl.  xii.,  p.  389,  for  the  means  of  ckkr- 
itning  the  neceaaary size  and  stren^h  of  pipes  for  deliver- 
a  g^ven  quantity  of  water  at  an^  required  distance, 
nder  given  circumstances  of  dire«tion  and  prmure  or 
iead  of  water,  we  proceed  to  notice  a  few  of  tin  points 
QVoWed  in  the  construction  of  such  water-works  as  have 
or  their  object  the  convenient  distribution  of  water  for 
louaehold  purposes. 

The  most  simple  case  for  the  construction  of  water-worki> 
s  that  where  the  source  of  supply  is  situated  at  a  greater 
il«vation  than  any  of  the  poiiita  at  wbioh  the  water  » to 
>•  dalivered.  In  neh  a  eeae,  unieii  thne  be  a  netoial  re> 
€rvoir  of  sufficient  capacity,  one  or  more  must  be  formed 
Jtificisdly,  being  rendered  water-tiglit  by  puddling  or  oilier 
Deans,  and  from  this  reservoir  larj^e  pipes,  or  mains,*  are 
aid  to  conduct  the  water  into  the  principal  parts  of  the 
own.  Bmeh pipeik openinf  into  the  larger  mains,  are 
uidad  to  munqr  fbo  water  into  the  minor  itreeti,  and 
unallar  latdea  lenrioe-pipei,  aadi  haTing  a  etopi«oek  to 
prevent  the  e»cape  of  water  when  not  reqnirt-d,  complete 
he  distribution  by  conductinf^  the  water  into  individual 
habitations.  When  the  supply  of  water  at  the  ori|[,'inal 
tource  ia  plentiful,  no  further  apparatus  is  necessary,  as  the 
naains  may  be  kept  continually  charged,  and  consequently 
Mrmtec  will  flow  from  the  aenriee'fipea  wheaerer  the  itO|K 
eooks  ate  opened ;  but  where  ttie  water  !i  not  to  abmidaat 
it  may  be  di>.tr:b  ited  more  economically  by  &  provision  for 
closing  the  pai>at,'o  of  some  of  the  mains,  dividing  the 
U)vvii  into  districts,  and  alKiwinj!;  tiie  main*  in  ont'  ili.Htrict  to 
be  charged  at  one  time,  and  tlioee  of  another  diiUrict  at 
Mylhor  time.  This  arrangement  involves  the  necesiity  of 
naiiMr  eistemaor  batteiaeonneetionviththe  lenrioe-pipev 
fvfaieh  may  be  tilled  with  the  wtter  wMTe  the  «Mdm  ire 
riiarged.  and  form  small  reservoirs  forllie  use  of  individual 
households  during  the  time  in  which  thu  water  is  diverted 
to  another  part  of  the  town.    In  this  case  the  service- 

K'pe,  instead  of  beinjj  fitted  with  a  stop-cock  to  turn  by 
md,  has  a  self-acting  cock  or  valve,  usually  of  the  con- 
■tmetimi  eaUed  a  baii<neAt  whioh  ie  a  cock  having  on  it* 
«xia  a  alender  rod  from  nine  totwelre  inches  long,  the  free 
end  of  which  carries  athin  copper  ball  of  four  or  five  inches 
diameter.    The  whole  is  so  fixed  that  when  there  is  little 
or  no  water  in  the  cistern  the  weight  of  the  bnll  causes  it 
to  descend  as  far  as  a  fixed  stop  attached  to  the  axis  of  the 
cock  will  allow  it,  and  thereby  to  open  the  cock  reedy  for 
tba  admiaaoo  of  water  whenever  it  may  be  tamed  on  to 
the  nmin ;  but  to  soon  as  the  cistern  becomes  filled  to  a 
certain  height,  the  buovKney  of  the  copper  ball  causes  it 
to  rise  with  the  surface  of  the  water,  until  it  has  turned  the 
axis  of  the  cock  so  far  round  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
more  water,  when  it  of  course  remains  stationary  until  the 
gradual  sinking  of  the  water,  as  it  i«  drawn  off  for  use  by  the 
ordinaiy  stop-cock  attached  to  the  dstem,  allows  it  again 
to  fall  so  as  to  open  the  cock  for  a  fi-eih  supply.  Ingeni- 
ous as  this  apparatus  is,  it  is  very  liable  to  (liTanjjtMin  nf , 
and  a  little  stiffness  in  the  working  of  the  cock,  such  as 
may  arise  from  remaining  out  of  u^e  for  a  time,  occasions 
its  action  to  fail,  and  either  prevents  the  admisiton  of  water 
at  the  proper  time,  or,  more  commonly,  allowi  the  eock  to 
remain  open  after  the  ditem  ia filled,  and  so  eaueet  leriout 
inconvenience  andwarte  of  water.  To  remedy  thia,  lereral 
plans  have  been  proposed.    Hebert  f  Kngirutr'g  and  Me- 
ehanie'i  Encyclop<^ia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  R38)  mentions  a  very 
aanple  contrivance  by  Mr.  Damall,  in  which  the  end  of  the 
aerrieeifipe  is  turned  vertically  downwards,  and  terminates 
tn  avalve^Mt,  into  wldeh  a  valve  is  raised    the  action  of  a 
float  connected  with  it  by  a  vertical  rod.  Thisdoesnot  how- 
ever  appear  to  be  so  effectual  as  the  contrivanees  in  which 
k  vera^u  is  omployed  to  aid  the  action  >f  the  valve,  or  those 
in  which  the  pressure  of  the  water  in  the  serv  ice-pipe  is  em- 
ployed for  t  he  same  purpose.  A  very  ingenious  apparatus  of 
tteltanncr  kind,  contrived  by  M r.  Croekford,  is  described  in 
the  fiM  volume  of  the  *  TmuaetionsC  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
(part  i.,  p.  84).  It  also  has  a  oonioal  valve,  which  is  pressed 
upwards  against  its  seat  by  a  lever  connected  with  a  hemi- 
~      bat  ttii  dilliiiguiahedfiwB  ether 


ball  or  float-valves  mainly  by  the  atldition  of  a  ratchet  and 
click  ajiparatus  which  retains  the  U  vcr  and  float  in  the  low- 
eat  uo»ition  to  which  the  subsidence  ofthe  water  allows  then 
to  rail,  and  consequently  keeps  the  valve  fully  open,  untO 
the  water  rise*  to  uerequirea level,  when,  by  thebuojraiHV 
of  a  second  end  inullcr  floal,  the  click  is  released  *o  fhsr 
the  main  float  rises,  and  closes  the  valve.  As  the  main 
float  is,  when  the  cistern  is  fully  charged,  entirely 
submerged,  the  whole  of  the  power  dcnvaljle  from  its 
buoyancy  is  applied  to  the  closing  of  the  valve.  This  ap- 
paratu*  has  the  merit  of  working  in  aamaller  vertical speoe 
than  most  others,  so  that  it  is  well  adapted  for  stiallow 
terns ;  but  while  it  is  perhaps  the  meet  perfect  contrivance 
of  its  kind,  it  is  too  complicated  for  general  use.  Refer- 
ring the  reader  to  the  volume  above  cited  for  a  fuller  de- 
scription, with  cuts  of  the  apparatus,  we  therefore  jiroi  L-rd 
to  descnbe  a  more  simple  and  very  efi'ectual  contrivance 
invented  Mr.  Bullock,  of  which  there  is  an  account  in 
the  thirty-eighth  voliune  of  the  aeme  work  (p,  87).  Fig,  1 
t*  aitpfceematiimof  tin*  appamlui  « twiiif  ft  bmt  tnbe^ 
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•  Th«  fTTftx'  mf>«nlni;  of  ill*  trrmi  ma^n  »nil  terrire  pfpf  >lnei  BOl aj^lKmr 
to btm; accttratcly  lieSaad.  The  (otmtt  nam*  •rUantly  appliM  tn  tlw  gt«M 
maa  MM  of  Dm  4iMribatl«t  mInB.  Irat  it  Ii  ■MBtliinM  gireu  to  lh« 
•MMmwbnDFh  plr«*.  fVeoi  which  the  •nmll  Itadm  >ipn  fat  indlTldust 

bttlKan Iviiyrh  not :  nn.l  ihr  rnmr  r  f  uTi  irr  p)^>,  »htU  MtBBMly  ei«ra 
to  tU  WU  tMd««  ri["->  al>i'r  [i.t-nt:  '-nl.  i>  luilcritfla-mllsMlS  UN  bM 
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the  upper  tllremity  of  which  is  tapered  for  insertion  into 
the  end  of  the  leaden  service-pipe,  and  which  has  at  its 
lower  extremity  a  curved  bar  A»  to  iopport  the  fulcrum  of 
the  levered*.  The  tube  is  represented  m  section, in 
order  to  show  the  ibrm  end  position  of  the  inrerted  eoni- 
cal  valve,  which  is  raised  so  as  to  allow  a  free  discharge  of 
water  from  the  pipe.  The  sepaiate  fitrure  /  show*  the 
form  of  the  openinp  at  the  lower  end  of  the  tube  a,  with 
the  ring  which  serves  a.s  a  G:uide  for  the  vertical  stem  or 
tail  of  the  valve,  and  also  the  form  of  the  bar  b ;  and  at  g 
is  a  aepuate  repreieotation  of  part  of  the  lever,  showtof 
the  form  of  the  swivel-joint  by  wineh  it  b  attached  to  b : 
b  has  two  shallow  holes,  whicn  receive  the  points  repre- 
sented in  the  separate  tiirnre  p  ;  and  the  joint  may  be 
made  tighter  or  looser  at  jjlcHsuic  l_iy  turning  the  thumb- 
screw dt  which  carries  one  of  the  swivel-points.  When  the 
cistern  ia  nearlv  full,  the  ball  c  is  borne  up  by  the  water, 
and  conaequentty  the  shorter  end  of  the  lever  tails,  allow- 
ingthe  valve  to  deaeend  b^  the  combined  action  of  its  own 
weight  and  the  pressure  ot  t!ic  water  nhovc  it.  In  another 
float-valve  on  the  same  pniicipk',  contrived  by  Mr.  Magson, 
and  described  in  the  forty-fonrth  volume  of  the  Society  s 
'  Tranwctinns'  (p.  03),  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever  is  placed 
immediately  below  the  valve,  and  the  ehorter  arm  of  the 
lever  ia  cnrved  in  such  a  way  as  to  increase  the  effldeooj 
ofitaaetioD.  A'^.  Srepraeentst  ona  kugeraeeletbmtlit 

Fig.  2. 


preceding  cut,  the  most  important  part  of  this  apparatus  : 
the  valve  and  lever  being  left  white  to  distinpuish  them 
from  the  stationary  parts.  The  valve  is  shown  open,  as  it 
would  Ike  when  tlie  float  is  depressed,  but  the  dotted  lines 
show  the  position  of  the  lever  when  the  float  is  elevated* 
and  the  valve  is  allowed  to  fall  into  it*  aeat.  The  float  eon> 
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lilts  of  a  flat  round  piece  of  wood,  which  may  be  attached 
to  the  long  arm  of  tlie  lever  simply  by  a  screw,  or  better  by 
ft  Jomt  wbieh  will  alhrw  it  always  to  a-ssume  a  horizontal 

Sontioitt  whether  the  lever  be  raised  or  depressed.  In  ad- 
ition  to  its  ^eater  certainty  of  action,  it  is  stated  that  this 
valve  will  iryect  a  supply  of  water  into  a  cistern  in  half  the 
time  required  by  the  common  ball  -cock  ;  that  it  effects  a 
saving  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  first  cost ;  and  that,  as  it 
is  made  of  cast-iron,  it  does  not  afford  the  sanu'  temptation 
to  thieves  as  the  ordinarv  brass  cocks  and  copper  balls. 
Vx,  iiuwni^  fiiit  had  oeen  found  to  act  satisfactorily 
under  Uie  preasare  of  a  column  of  water  of  more  than 
seventy  feet.  In  the  same  paper  is  deserilwdan  improved 
.-tancl-pipe,  with  a  valve  (if  llu-  sriine  character  a.s  tliiit  jnst 
described,  for  use  in  frosty  weather,  when  nuiny  cisterns 
and  private  service-pipes  arc  rendered  useless  by  ice.  'ITie 
common  stand-pipe  is  simply  a  wooden  pipe  inserted  into 
ft  plug-hole  comieeted  with  the  nafai,  and  fitted  with  a 
ftnoetand  spigot,  or  sometimes  witik  ft  common  cock ;  but 
as  such  pipes,  when  set  up  in  a  common  street,  are  very 
liable  to  be  left  open  from  carelessness  or  misi  hief,  thoreby 
occa.sioninp  a  waste  of  water,  and  the  turmatiun  of  ice 
which  renders  it  dangerou.s  to  approach  them,  Mr.  Ma«^son 
contrived  one  with  a  valve  which  should  only  remain  open 
while  pressure  is  applied  to  the  handle  of  a  bent  lever  which 
lifts  the  tail  of  the  valve.  Such  a  contrivance  might  be 
useful  in  many  other  cases,  since  it  renden  the  accidental 
escape  of  water  impossible. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  referred  to  the  means  of  supplyini? 
a  town  with  water  from  a  source  situated  at  a  hi^jlu-r  level 
than  the  points  at  which  the  water  is  to  be  delivered  ;  but 
it  fifequently  happens  that  considerable  districts,  and  some- 
times, as  when  the  water  is  obtained  from  ft  rivcr  flowing 
through  or  by  the  town  to  be  supplied,  that  the  whole  area 
over  which  the  pipes  extend,  lies  at  a  higher  level  than 
the  source.  In  liiis  case  the  most  usual  course  is  to  con- 
struct one  or  more  reserN"oirs  at  a  suitable  elevation,  and 
to  supply  them  with  water  throui^h  ascending  pipes  or 
mains  by  means  of  flnee^pumps,  which  may  be  worked  by 
any  suitable  prime-mover.  In  old  water-works  the  pumps 
were  frequently  set  in  motion  by  means  of  water-wheels, 
driven  by  llif  slrci^m  from  which  the  supply  was  derived  ; 
but  in  those  more  recently  established  the  steam-ensjine 
forms  the  principal  source  of  power.  The  reservoirs  may, 
in  such  cases,  be  formed  ujmd  elevated  ground,  or,  in  the 
absence  of  any  more  convenient  site,  upon  the  tops  of  high 
buildings ;  and  from  them  the  distribution  is  effected  in 
the  same  way  as  when  the  water  is  orierinally  obtidned 
from  a  hi^h  level.  Sometime.'?  also  it  is  desirable  to  supply 
houses  at  a  hitjher  level  than  the  most  elevated  reservoir, 
and  this  object  may  be  effected  either  by  employing;  a 
separate  pumping-engine  to  propel  the  water  from  the 
reservoir  along  tm  pipea  wMcb  lie  too  higlh  to  be  chained 
in  the  ordinary  wftj ;  or,  in  some  caaes  more  coMMMiuculy, 
by  closing  Ibr  a  time  the  passag^e  between  the  reservoir  and 
the  force-pumps  by  which  it  is  supplied,  and  opening  a 
connection  between  the  ascendin:^  mains  and  the  '  lui:li- 
service '  pipes.  To  prevent  the  dantrer  which  mipiit  nri.sc 
from  the  application  of  too  great  a  pressure  by  the  pump- 
ing-ensinc,  a  vortical  pipe,  sometimes  called  a  *  standing- 
pipe,'  uould  be  connected  with  the  pipes  for  the  high 
denveiy,  tnA  carried  np  to  an  elevation  equal  to  that  of 
the  highest  point  to  be  supplied.  This  pipe,  which  may 
be  erected  in  the  reservoir,  and  left  open  at  the  top,  or 
turned  downwards  again  in  the  form  of  a  siphon,  acts  a.s  a 
aafetv-valve  to  Uie  whole  system,  and  ailowa  the  water  to 
overflow  when  too  much  pressure  is  applied,  thereby 
•aving  the  mains  from  the  danger  of  bursting.  In  some 
tituationa  sneh  standing-pipes  may  be  objected'  to  as  un* 
Rightly,  and  in  others  tney  may  j)rove  inconvenient  or 
dangercus,  (rom  their  attiaction  Ibr  the  electric  fiuid. 
They  are  therefore  occasionallv  supe:>Lded  by  safety-valves 
loaded  to  a  degree  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  required 
column  of  water,  an  improvement  which  htS been  canu  d 
into  effect  by  Mr.  Sim])H>n  at  the  mervoir  of  the  Chelsea 
Water-works  Company  in  Hyde  I^riu  and  in  some  other 
places.  The  suine  itiode  of  propelling  water  along  the 
urdinar)'  iiiaius  and  service-pipes  by  means  of  force-pumps, 
irislLad  ui  r:iusi;ic  it  tu  flow  along  them  by  the  hydiu.>tatic 
pressure  of  an  elevated  reservoir,  is  someiimes  adopted  to 
ft  limited  extent  in  supping  ft  town  diraotly  horn  ft  river 
or  other  low  source. 
Tht  npwted  investigations  by  eonmiNMNMit  lad  par- 


liamentary  committees,  especially  within  the  l?-st  fif*.r(ni 
years,  into  the  state  of  the  supply  of  water  to  the  British 
metropdlis,  and  the  various  means  iU||;geated  for  its  im- 
provement, have  elicited  mudi  cunous  and  valuable 
information  on  the  subject  of  water-works  generally,  bat 
especially  on  the  various  measures  that  have  been  tried 
and  proposed  for  obtaining  an  ample  supply  of  water  in  s 
state  of  the  greatest  possifjle  purity.  The  most  important 
matter  contained  in  the  voluminous  papers  .sul)mitted 
parliament  on  this  subject  may  be  consulted  in  a  much 
more  convenient  form  in  an  interesting  pamphlet,  the  title 
of  which  is  given  below,*  and  to  whicn  we  are  indebted 
for  valuable  assistance  in  this  part  of  the  present  article. 
Without  regarding  the  grossly  exaggerated  assertions  that 
have  been  made  in  support  of  the  clamour  raised  again-'t 
the  use  of  Thames  water,  it  must  be  admitted  that  when- 
ever a  river  is  exposed  to  the  impurities  consequent  upon 
the  drainage  of  an  extensive  and  densely  inhabited  dtetnet, 
every  precaution  ahonld  l>e  observed  in  taking  wftter  for 
the  supply  of  the  mains  firom  situations  the  least  exposed 
to  vitiating  causes,  and  every  pradii  able  means  should  K 
adopted  for  removing  such  impurities  as  may  be  pumped 
up  with  the  water,  before  it  is  distributed  for  use.  Tht 
repeated  agitation  of  this  important  subject  has  led  to  the 
adoption,  by  such  of  the  metropolitan  water  compftnies  u 
denve  their  supply  from  the  Thames,  of  meaaures  bj 
which  the  water  of'^  that  river  is  rendered  nnobjectionabk 
for  all  practical  purposes;  and  it  is  worthy  of  recollection 
that,  other  circumstances  being  alike,  a  large  river  fom-s 
from  its  great  body  of  water,  a  s<nirce  of  supply  less 
likely  to  be  affected,  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  by  the 
vicissitudes  of  droughts  and  floods,  and  less  likdy  w  be 


obstructed  by  ice,  than  can  be  obtained  from  minor  i 
either  natural  or  artificial.   The  latter  inconvenience  has 

been  seriously  felt  by  the  New  River  Company  during 
severe  winters :  and  it  has  been  urged  by  way  of  objection 
to  some  plans  for  .supplying  part  of  the  metropolis  with 
water  brought  from  a  considerable  distance  in  other  opoi 
channels  resembling  that  of  the  New  River,  that,  in  aodi- 
tion  to  the  great  expense  of  the  land  required  for  their 
construction,  the  water  is  liable  to  impurity  (Vom  the  banks 
being  washed  down  by  i  aiu,  or  trodden  in  by  cattle,  and 
from  the  stream  being  used  for  bathing,  washing  dogs, 
itc.,  nuisances  which  it  is  impossible  luil)  to  siiard  against. 
A  plan  proposed  in  1821  by  Mr.  Philip  Taylor,  for  taking 
a  supply  from  the  Tlwmes  at  a  point  some  miles  above 
London,  where  the  water  would  be  unpolluted  by  sewage 
and  tide-water,  suggested  a  means  of  avoiding  these  evib 
by  the  construction  of  a  subterraneous  channel  or  tunnel, 
six  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  sufficient  slope  to  cause  the 
water  to  flow  freely  along.  The  channel  proposed  by  Mr. 
Taylor  was  to  be  nine  mues  and  a  quarter  lonir.  commeac- 
ing  at  a  point  between  Kvntford  and  Richmond,  and 
tanniaating  under  Hampstead  Hill,  the  sommit  of  whidi 
Is  rtated  by  him  to  be  437  feet  above  low-vmter  maik 
at  Hammeremith ;  and  reservoirs  were  to  be  formed 
un  the  surface  at  the  end  of  the  aqueduct,  and  at  any 
other  eli'vated  points  from  which  it  might  be  desirable 
to  distribute  the  water,  which  was  to  be  raised  into 
them  through  vertical  shafts  by  steam  pamping<-eiH 
gines.  By  this  means  the  power  of  the  steam-engine 
would  be  applied  much  mora  eeonoraically  than  in 
the  usual  method  of  forcing  the  water  thronsrh  a  grci' 
length  of  iron  piping,  up  inclined  planr-.s,  and  I'lccjuentlv 
along  a  tortuous  course.  The  tnc  tion  and  resistance  thus 
occasioned  is  so  great  that,  according  to  Mr.  Taylor's 
statement,  the  duty  performed  by  the  ordinary  water-woHn 
eiunnea  did  not  amount  to  more  than  hSuag  eighteen 
minions  of  pounds  one  Ibot  high  fbr  every  bomel  of  coaJi 
consumed,  v.  hile  a  duty  of  sr  ventv'-four  millions  of  pounds 
per  bushel  had  been  attained  by  some  of  the  Comish 
engines  employed  in  raisiiu;  water  by  a  direct  pcrpen«h- 
ciilar  lil\.  The  pamphlet  above  alluded  to  states  that 
Mr.  Taylor's  estimates  of  saving  in  the  expone  of  engine- 
power  by  this  amugement  have  been  leoently  confirmed 
by  the  complete  soccem  attemfing  the  erection  of  a  Cornish 
eni^ine  at  the  East  I^ondon  wafer-works,  under  the  super- 
intciuieiice  of  Mr.  Wieksteed,  as  the  enirine  referred  to  was. 
ill  March,  1840,  '  performintr  a  duty  of  seventy-four  mil- 
lions of  pounds,  being  fully  /our  times  as  much  ai  is 
usually  oone  by  water-wocln  engines,  and  conaMjaoiitly 
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effeclinp  a  savinjf  to  the  company  of  threr -fourth*  of  the 
ftiel  previously  expended.' 

In  some  of  the  .schemes  for  improving  the  metropolitan 
supply,  it  has  been  proposed  to  obtain  watnr  flora  the 
ThMiMB  at  or  above  Teodington  Look,  or  to  ranove  the 
loek  now  ritaatad  at  Teddington  to  Richmond,  and  to  take 

tlM  supply  from  the  portion  of  the  river  which  would  thus 
be  cut  of!  fioin  the  mfluence  of  the  tides;  but  in  addition 
to. the  expense  of  an  artificial  aqueduct,  whether  open  or 
covered,  of  the  leneth  oeceasary  for  such  a  scheme,  it 
would  have  the  disadvantage  of  injuring  the  navigation  by 
the  abitraetion  of  an  enormoua  bodjr  of  crater.  In  Mr. 
Martinli  plan  Ibr  bringing  water  from  Teddington  Lock, 
it  vras  proposed  to  raise  the  weir  so  a.s  to  give  it  a  fa])  of 
six  feet,  and  to  erect  water-wheels  at  the  weir,  by  which 
the  water  abstracted  from  the  river  might  bu  forced  up  to 
an  elevated  reservoir  in  Richmond  Park,  from  which  it 
should  be  conducted  in  large  pipes,  either  under  or  over 
the  aui&ce.  to  Earl's  Court,  between  Kenangton  and 
Bromptoa,  where  the  pipes  of  the  vaiioo*  conpanies 
which  supply  the  western  part  of  London  should  receive 
their  respective  supplies  from  the  aqueduct. 

In  addition  to  plans  tor  obtainins;  water  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  nvcr  Thames,  or  from  minor  streams,  such  as 
the  Cohu",  the  Verulam,  and  the  Wandle,  various  schemes 
have  been  brought  forward  for  proeoring  water  bf  boiinff 
or  nnUng  wella  in  or  in  the  immediate  neighboaraood  n 
London.  In  some  of  these  it  has  been  proposed  to  sink 
wells  or  tanks  of  considerable  depth  near  to  thi'  batiks  of 
the  Thames  ;  but  as  the  greater  part  of  the  water  entering 
such  excavations  must  find  its  way  by  infiltration  from  the 
river»  auch  a  plan  offers  few,  if  any,  advantages  for  general 
adcqition  bevond  that  of  purifying  water  which  has  been 
taken  direetff  from  the  river  by  allowing  it  to  settle  so  as 

to  deposit  the  grosser  impurities,  and  then  causing  it  to 
percolate  throuu'li  an  artifuial  filtering  iiu'dium.  Some- 
Hun?  of  the  kind  has  however  been  done  successfully  by 
the  West  Middlesex  Water-works  Company,  who  have 
formed  extensive  reservoira  ontiie  beidEtOf  0W  river  at 
Bamea.  and  find  that  the  prassure  of  the  livw,  enedally 
at  high-water,  forces  a  quantitv  nearly  sofieient  Tor  one 
dajr*8  supply  through  the  gravelly  bed  and  bank.  A  flood- 
gate opening  into  the  upper  part  of  the  reservoir  affords 
the  means  of  admiltintj  a  supply  direct  from  the  river, 
when  the  quantity  admitted  by  infiltration  proves  insuffi- 
cient. Proposals' for  supplying  the  metropolis  fkom  wells 
bored  to  such  a  depth,  and  in  auoh  situattoni^  as  to  be 
wliolhr  independent  of  the  Thamea,  hnve  attmeted  much 
attennon.  The  object  proposed  by  such  borings  is  to 
obtain  water  from  the  sandy  strata  which  lie  beneath  the 
impervious  London  clay,  such  water  being  originally  col- 
lected at  the  points  where  the  pervious  strata  rise  to  the 
surface  at  the  boundaries  of  the  great  basin  in  which  the 
metrojpolia  is  situated.  Aa  the  nature  of  these  borings  is 
explained  under  AnmiAif  Wnus,  vol.  p.  412,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  Question  whether  the  supply 
obtainable  from  them  would  oe  sufficient  in  quantity  lor 
the  Use  of  the  whole  metropolis,  or  even  of  any  l  oJiMiU  r- 
able  portion  of  it,  a  point  which  has  been  shown  to  be 
exceedingly  doubtt^il.  Mr.  Wel>ster,  in  a  course  of  lec- 
tures delivered  at  the  Russell  Institution  in  1839,  after 
adverting  to  other  cases  of  failure  in  the  dnUng  of  Artesian 
wells,  aira  to  some  in  which  the  sinking  of  one  well  has 
drawn  away  the  water  firom  another  in  its  vicinity,  thereby 
proving  that  the  supply  from  the  pervious  strata  is  far 
from  unlimited,  alluded  to  an  experiment  made  by  the 
New  River  Company,  who  sunk  a  large  shaft  or  well  at 
their  reservoir  in  the  Hempstead  Road,  and,  after  being 
compelled  to  pass,  with  the  aid  of  iron  pipes,  through  a 
stratum  of  sand  and  water,  and  sinking  to  the  chalk  below 
it,  at  a  total  expense  of  about  12,000/.,  could  not  obtain 
more  than  6.50,(XX)  gallons  of  water  per  week,  and  were 
nnly  able  to  keep  their  pumjw  for  raising  it  at  work  one- 
third  of  their  time,  on  account  of  the  slow  percolation  of 
water  through  the  chalk.  '  Upon  the  whole,'  according  to 
the  report  published  in  the  *  Athenaeum,'  *  Mr.  Webster 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  proper  and  sufficient  data  had 
not  yet  been  collected,  to  establish,  upon  good  authority, 
the  existence  of  water  in  sufEcieiit  abundance  to  affortl  a 
c  mstHnt  supply  to  the  metropolis,  or  even  to  a  consider- 
ablf  d. strict,  by  raisin;;  it  in  a  sin;cle  place  from  below  the 
J>ondun  clay,  notwithstanding  borings  or  Artesian  wells, 
dispersed  through  LondoUt  IbHU  their  otieet  to  * — — 
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manufactories  and  many  private  houses  with  water.'  Vciy 
bold  assertions  ha\o  ni-voitlR'less  been  made  as  to  thff 
possibility  of  obtaining  an  ample  supply  by  this 
and  attempts  have  Iwcn  made  to  maae  the  published 
opinions  of  Telford,  who,  toward  the  close  of  his  useful 
career,  was  engaged  in  inquiries  respecting  the  improve- 
ment of  the  metropolitan  water-supply,  appear  to  favour 
such  an  idea  ;  in  answer  to  which  it  may  suffice  to  quote 
observations  made  by  him  before  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee of  1834,  when  he  said  that  he '  hftd  no  idea  of  supply- 
ing a  ereat  citv  by  pumping  through  gmvel/  and  that  such 
asuTOhrwooiabe '  ve^  inndcqoate  and  very  uncertain.' 
Wmle  however  schemes  ftirobtain::i^  water  from  sources 

1  ontirelv  distinct  from  the  Thames  have  not  been  carried 
into  effect  to  any  important  extent,  the  agitation  of  tiie 
subject  has  led  to  very  important  improvements  in  the 
works  of  those  companies  wnich  derive  their  supply  fiam 
that  river,  some  of  which  may  be  briefly  noticed.  TlK 
Grand  Junctina  Water>worka  Oarapnmr»  by  wliieh  a  con- 
sideimble  portion  of  the  west  end  of  London  is  supplied, 
observe,  in  a  communication  made  to  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in.lH40,  that  alter  the  first  outcry 
against  their  water  in  182^*,  they  extended  their  suction- 
pipe  farther  into  the  river,  and  completed  a  system  which 
they  had  previously  commenced  of  depuration  Iqr  deposit 
in  eztensiv*  teservoits  at  their  woiks  at  Faddiagton.  At 
that  time  their  supply  was  talten  fltm  the  river  at  a.  point 
immediately  east  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  contiguous  to 
the  mouth  of  the  ijreat  Kanelai;h  sewer,  although,  as  they 
allege,  the  position  of  the  dolphnt,  or  perforated  head  by 
which  the  water  entered  the  suction-pipe  of  tlieir  pump- 
ing-engines,  was  such  as  to  guard  against  the  water  taken 
from  the  river  being  influcnmd  by  tne  sewage.  ThqriulH 
sequently  determined  to  aedc  Ibr  a  less  objeetioaahle 
source  of  supply,  and  matured  a  p!an  for  bringing  wafer 
from  the  Colne.  which  was  eventually  abandoned  because 
it  appeared,  from  the  evidence  obtained  i)y  the  parliament- 
ary committee  of  1834,  that  such  a  supply,  though  involv- 
ing an  immense  expense,  would  be  inferior  to  what  might 
be  procured  from  the  Thames.   At  length,  in  183Gi,  tbey 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament  empowering  them  to  e8ta>» 
blisli  their  principal  forcing-pumps  near  Brentford,  and  to 
take  their  supply  from  the  nvcr  at  a  point  between  300 
and  400  yards  above  the  bridge,  on  the  Surrey  .side  of  the 
stream.    From  a  detailed  account  m  the  work  previously 
cited  on  the  supply  of  water  to  the  metropolis,  it  appears 
that  the  water  is  received,  through  a  grating  10  fiMt 
6  inches  long  and  8  ftet  6  indiee  Ingh,  into  b  &ge  semi- 
cylindrical  chamber  of  east-iron,  which  was  bcddra  in  the 
bottom  of  the  river  by  a  diving-bell,  so  as  to  lie  about 
4  feet  below  low-water  mark.     From  this  chamber  the 
water  passes  along  a  cast-iron  conduit  or  pipe,  3  leet  in 
clear  diameter,  which  is  conducted  at  a  depth  of  from 
3  to  4  feet  below  low-water  mark,  towards  the  bridee  for 
some  distance,  and  then  across  the  river  to  the  wonis  on 
the  north  aide.  The  joints  of  thia  iron  pipe  are  formed  in 
an  ingenious  manner  so  as  to  be  perfectly  water-tight 
without  the  assistance  of  packing  or  lead;  the  pipes  being 
of  what  IS  called  the  spigot  and  faucet  form  (similar  to 
those  shown  in  the  subMHjuenl  cut.  Fig.  3),  and  having  a 
narrow  thin  collar  cast  upon  the  outer  rim  of  the  spigot- 
end,  and  turned  somewhat  conical^  in  a  lithe.  Toe  in- 
terior rim  of  the  fauoet  is  turned  in  n  eonesponding  form, 
and  the  turned  surfkoes  are  drawn  into  close  contact  by 
nuts  and  screw-bolts  passing  through  eyes  cast  upon  each 
end  of  every  pipe.    By  the  adoption  ot  this  simple  joint 
the  pipes  were  easily  and  expeuitiously  connected  under 
water,  by  means  of  the  diving-bell,  or  in  part  by  a  coffer- 
dam of  sufficient  size  to  i^mit  three  lengths  of  pipe. 
fVom  the  bank  of  the  river  the  conduit  oontmuedt  stul  in 
an  horiiontal  direction,  and  below  low-water  mark,  be- 
neath a  wharf  and  road  to  a  large  shaft  or  well,  from  w  hich 
there  are  comnmmcations  to  the  encine-pumps  ;  thu  sub- 
terraneous portion  being  constructed  of  bnck-work  laid  in 
cement.     At  this  establishment  arc  four  steam-engines, 
collectively  of  about  500  horse-power,  two  only  of  which 
work  at  one  time,  and  these  force  the  water  to  tlw  elevated 
reservoirs  of  the  company  at  Pkddington,  a  distance  of 
about  6i  miles,  alon;;  a  cast-iron  main  1  inch  thick  and 

2  feel  G  inches  diameter  in  the  t  l<  ar.  'I'his  main  is  lormed 
in  lengths  of  S  leet  (>  inches  to  'J  fci-t,  with  spigot  and 
faucet  joints,  run  with  lead,  of  wluch  about  1  cwU  is 
reqidiad  ftr  each  joint.  The  total  cost  of  lay  ing  this 
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including  the  cost  ol'  the  pipes  and  ii-ad,  and  making  gCKxi 
the  roadii,  waa  about  Hi.  per  yard ;  and  the  sshole  of  the 
works  required  in  oonnecUon  with  the  change  in  the  mode 
of  obtaining  a  aapply  of  water  by  this  company  waa  nearly 
gOOfiOOt.  From  the  reaenroin  at  Puddington,  irhidi  an 
86  feet  above  the  works  at  Brentford,  the  water  is  ifistii- 
buted  to  the  districts  uuppHcd,  with  the  assistance  of  addi- 
tional engiues.  In  a<ldition  to  the  above-mentioned  wurks, 
the  company  stated  to  the  committee  of  IB^K)  thjit  tlu  \ 
were  preparing  means  lor  Altering  their  water  before 
delivery. 

The  West  Middlesex  Water-woiks  ConMnjrt  who  like- 
wise supply  part  of  the  western  distridi  of  ihe  fnetropolis, 
have  also,  since  thcyearI834,  formed  some  extensive  works 
for  the  improvement  of  their  supply,  consisting  of  large  re- 
■ervoire  on  the  southern  or  Surrey  side  of  the  river,  which 
have  been  alluded  to  in  a  previoun  column,  and  in  which 
Ae  water  is  allowed  to  settle  and  to  deposit  its  grooser 
impurities  before  it  is  conveyed  aoioas  the  bed  of  the  liver, 
by  a  conduit  resembling  that  of  the  Grand  Jmetion  Com- 
pany, to  the  engines  and  works  at  HammerMiiitli.  The 
proprietors  of  the  (v'helseaWater-ivo  I  k.-s  have  also  rxjiended 
upwards  of  60,000/.  in  ine;i>u:eLS  fcir  iinpruvinj;  their  sup- 
ply, which  is  taken  from  the  part  of  the  river  known  as 
CnuMa  Beaeh,  and  tttwed  in  extensive  reaervoiia  on  the 
not  In  order  to  avoid  eoatamingtaoii  bgr  the  lewa^ 
indeh  enters  the  river  near  the  point  where  their  dolphm, 
which  was  formed  of  brickwork  and  surmounted  by  a  per- 
forated iron  structure,  was  formerly  situated,  this  Company 
extended  their  main  pipes  to  the  Surrey  side  of  the  nver, 
which  for  a  distance  of  several  miles  receives  no  pollution 
bevond  that  occasioned  by  land-dnou.  Qn  tns  south 
■icle  of  the  river  the  VauzhaU  C!cMB|Nnj  abtain  water  of 
sreat  clearness  and  purity  flrora  beneaiHi  the  flrird  areh  of 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  a  ])oint  which  had  been  oliserved  by 
watermen  for  its  graveily  bottom,  which  is  remarkably  free 
ftom  mud  and  sediment.  Prom  its  establishment  in  I  mi."), 
this  company  has  possessed  extensive  settling  reservoirs 
near  Kennington  Lane;  and  in  1831  arrangements  were 
made  for  filtering  the  water  pravioaa  to  deUveiy.  The 
sapply  of  the  Lambeth  Water-worin  Companv  is  taken  from 
the  'Inanies  at  a  iK)int  a  little  above  Waterloo  Hridge,  op 

e)site  to  the  works  of  the  company  in  the  Helvidere  Road  ; 
it  it  is  pumped  from  those  works  to  an  elevated  reservoir 
at  Hrixton,  where  a  luge  expense  was  incurred  about  1834 
in  providinf  mcaaa  fiir  ita  porlfteation  by  aoifaaideaeo  and 
filtration. 

By  the  above-mentioned  improvements,  and  others 
effected  by  companies  which  have  not  been  specially  re- 
ferred to,  the  supply  of  water  to  the  inhabitants  of  I^ndon 
has  been  brought  ton  state  of  purity  and  etHcienc-y  whith 
may  contrast  mvourably  with  its  condition  at  any  former 
penod,  or  perhaps  with  the  supplv  of  any  other  city  in  the 
world.  It  has  been  ascertained  tiiat  OMre  aubsidence  will 
not  only  free  Thames  vrater  from  its  ^ronersoHd  impuri- 
ties, but  also,  if  continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  will  give 
nse  to  a  degree  of  fermentation,  owing  to  the  presence  of 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  w  liieh  w  ill  free  it  from  much 
of  its  soluble  impurity  ;  but  as  it  would  be  impossible, 
without  an  enormous  outlay  of  capital  in  the  formation  of 
waanfBii^  to  allow  it  to  stand  still  a  sufficient  time  for  this 
chemical  action,  filtration  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
import.int  prartieal  means  of  piirifyinc:  the  water.  Fil- 
tration tlirougti  sand  ur  rr;;jv(.]^  |,y  separating  all  the  solid 
impurities,  will  produce  a  purlecily  clear  and  tnuisparent 
fluid,  free  from  sediment  and  colour;  but  buch  a  process 
cannot  free  the  water  from  impinttiea  held  in  solnnon,  or 
from  any  taint  wlti^h  it  nuy  have  acquired  from  prtrid 
animal  or  vegetable  snbifamees,  an  object  which  can  only 
be  attained  by  the  use  of  charcoal. 

The  Chelsea  Water-works  Company  having  determined, 
about  the  year  1820,  to  adopt  some  means  for  the  purifica- 
tion of  Thames  water,  a  series  of  experiments  on  ftltiation 
was  conunenoed  bf  James  Simpson,  Esq.,  their  on^neer, 
to  whose  eourtewire  arc  indebted  for  inrormaiion  reapeet^ 
Ing  the  present  nate  of  Uie  apparatus  used  by  the  company, 
as  well  as  for  other  valuable  assistance  in  the  pnsent  ar 
tide.  Mr.  Simpson's  preliminary  trials  were  made  upon  a 
superficies  of  more  than  a  thousund  sipiare  feet ;  and  in  a 
paper  communicated  by  him  to  the  ApjK-ndix  to  the  'Life 
of  Thomas  Telford,'  he  states  ad  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ments, that  aU  the  modiflcationa  of  latent  and  aaiwmdtng 
IMm  proved  dindwulignoiia  s  tint  dMIwiWrn  vm  esr 


countered  in  preserving  the  various  strata  in  their  a.ssMgn*-i 
position,  according  to  the  sizes  of  tlieir  comp*inent  p*:- 
ticles ;  and  thai  eifectuaJ  cleansing  could  not  b«  accom- 
plished without  the  removal  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  filtt;:- 

amedinw.  Ba  atatea  also  that  all  devicca  by  camnti 
the  reaction  of  water  proved  either  inefficient  or  in- 

cnnvenieiit  and  expensive.  The  mode  of  filtration  eventt- 
ally  adopted  by  the  Company  i.s  by  descent,  ami  the  lilt.;:- 
)v.'j;  medium  consists  of  line  and  coarec  river  sand,  ecu 
minuted  shells  and  pebbles,  and  small  and  large  gra\e1 
These  matenalSk  tliough  laid  in  parallel  strata,  are  so  iL- 
posed  aa  to  Ibim  an  undulating  aiuface  wUh  lidoee  froa 
eighteen  to  twenty  feet  aiiart,  and  intervening  hollows  or 
valleys,  an  arrangement  which  irreatly  a-ssists  the  opeiv 
tiou  of  cleansing,  because  the  i;rosser  particles  of  tJie  (it 
posited  silt  slide  down  lulo  llie  hollows,  whence  the  .<«5i.- 
nient  may  be  easily  removed.  The  works  connected  »;t; 
the  operation  of  filtering,  which  were  considerably  enlajxr< 
and  unproved  in  1837,  now  (June,  1843)  cooaiat  of  thrt^ 
large  reeervolia,  vritii  aome  minor  reeeptaelea,  and  tw 
filtering-beds,  altogether  occupying  a  space  of  nearly  en.'ti' 
acres.  The  water  is  in  the  first  instance  couveyed  iruc 
the  river  through  a  conduit-pipe  into  the  engine  wtl'. 
whence  it  is  pumped  into  ttie  settling  reservoirs,  which  an 
elevated  about  twelve  feet  above  Truiity  liigh-water  mark. 
Hera  the  water  ia  allowed  to  settle  for  twelve  liourap  tS\tt 
whieh  it  is  admitled  to  one  of  the  fiUering-beda,  wfaieh  U 

about  tlirec  ft>et  abn\o  Trinity  !liu'll-^v;lte^  mark,  the  cur- 
munication  being  etiectc,!  throuuh  a  small  Itasiii  situa."t. 
centrically  as  regards  the  rcseiMiiis  ;uid  filteriiig-beds, 
provided  with  valves  for  regulatmg  the  connection  t<- 
twem  the  various  receptacles  at  pleasiu«.  Tlie  filtenv.: 
bcdaan  formed  on  a  stratum  of  cby  two  feet  thick,  whick 
ia  laid  in  a  slightly  concave  form,  and  covered  succeasivelj 
by  six  inches  of  concrete  and  two  inches  of  pit-sand.  ' 
this  is  laid  the  first  stratum  of  filtering  material,  consistir:^ 
of  coarse  gravel,  the  upper  surface  of  wliicli  is  formed  n 
the  undulating  form  above  described.    At  the  ridges  tha 
stratum  is  three  feet  six  inches  thick,  and  under  each  ridfe 
is  laid  a  brick  tunnel,  built  with  cement  blodu,  and  havia^ 
some  of  the  joints  left  open  ao  aato  admit  the  free  percola- 
tion of  the  filtered  water,  which  is  drawn  from  the  bed  bj 
these  channels.    Above  the  coarso  gravel  are  three  stiali 
of  alxuit  six  inches  each,  of  fine  gravel,  pebbles,  and  ahelli, 
and  coarse  sand  respectivelv ;  and  over  all,  retaining  tli< 
same  undulating  form,  ia  a  layer  of  about  (hrae  A»et  of  ^ 
sand.   Mr.  Simpson  observes,  in  the  account  appended  to 
the  *  Life  of  Telford,*  that  *the  process  was  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  introduction  of  the  small  shells,  such  as  ar. 
usually  found  at  Shellness,  the  flat  surfaces  of  which  ovtr 
lap  and  assist  in  the  great  desideratum  of  separating 
sand  from  the  gravel,  and  thus  tending  to  preserve  \be 
free  percolation  in  the  lower  strata,  which  ia  raai  nlial 
ensunng  filtration  sufficiently  rapid  for  water-work  p«- 
poses.*   The  water  is  admitted  to  the  filtering-beds  st' 
several  different  points,  and  is  ma<lc  to  flow  iVnni  tlie  apf- 
tures  of  the  pipes  into  long  trougiw,  which  diltuse  tlie  cm- 
rents  as  much  as  possible,  and  prevent  tlie  sand  from  beinr 
disturbed.   \Vhencver  tlie  filtration  becomes  impaired 
the  deposition  of  impurities  to  such  an  extent  aa  to  pn- 
vent  the  beda  from  nimishing  the  required  quantity  of 
water,  one  of  tiie  beds  is  thoroughly  drained,  and  the  sur- 
face is  scraped  off  with  the  deposited  silt,  and  from  half  »n 
inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  depth  of  tiie  iine  sand. 
The  intervals  at  which  this  operation  becomes  necess^irv 
range  from  ten  to  sixty  days,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
river,  the  fiHering-beds  becoming  fool  most  rapidly  durinr 
the  prevalence  of  land-floods ;  but  to  render  the  neces»ity  for 
cleaning  leas  frequent,  every  poesible  opportunity  is  takes 
to  promote  reaction  in  the  filters  by  >top[iitig  the  flow 
water  from  them,  and  sufferinirthe  inttss  ol  tiitenn^  mate- 
rials to  fill  with  water,  an  (i[K  i;ituin  which  occa.sion»  much 
of  the  lighter  and  more  filtnv  part  of  the  deposit  to  float  to 
the  surface,  and  to  pass  off  ay  the  overflow  weirs.    It  is 
found  by  ciaminafion  of  the  upper  layer  of  fine  aaad  at  the 
time  </  removal,  whieh  does  not  take  place  mo««  than 

once  in  twelve  moTtth-.  1h:it  although  the  sedimentary 
matter  may  penetrate  to  the  tlepth  of  fnuii  six  to  niue 
inches,  all  the  grosser  impurities  remain  very  near  the 
surface,  while  the  remainder  rather  improve  than  impau 
tiie  process  of  filtration,  by  rendering  tne  interstices  still 
mora  mintrte.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  prooeae  does  not 
uomM  meiuljr  hi  a  fine  Biodo  of  atmining,  but  thut  a  kind 
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of  fennentation  takes  place  in  tJie  water  when  it  is  in  con- 
lact  with  the  sand,  e^peciaUy  when  mcMs  or  other  vegetable 
matter  is  jpreaent  in  any  conaiderabte  quantity,  by  which 
Uie  water  m  greatly  puiiled,  while  a  Teiy  penwptiole  film 
tt  thrown  up  to  the  surface.  By  the  worka  above  de 
aeribed,  from  400,(HX)  to  500,000  cubic  feet  of  water  are 
filtered  daily. 

The  antiseptic  properties  of  charcoal  render  it  a  reiy  ef- 
fectual, thou);h  costly,  filtering  material.  Animal  charcoal 
has  been  applied  in  France  as  a  purifying  medium  in  port- 
able filters,  in  which  it  aeti  well,  thougn  the  peroolation 
of  water  is  slow ;  and  filtering  on  a  large  scale  with  wood 
charcoal  has  been  partially  practised  with  the  water  of  the 
Seine  at  Paris.   A  plan  of  cnarcual  filtering  a  proposed  in 
the  appendix  to  the  little  work  rel'errcd  to  in  a  note  on  a 
pre-rious  colimuu  which  appears  well  adapted  for  use  upon 
an  extenave  scale.   It  consists  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
filtering  bank  or  embankment,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the 
mter  to  be  purified,  and  on  Uie  other  the  reservoir  of  fil- 
tered water,  and  the  charcoal  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  a 
thick  wall,  with  vertical  sides,  enclosed  by  a  framework  of 
timber,  and  perlbnited  planking.    It  is  proposed  to  place 
the  finest  portion  of  the  charcoal  in  tne  centre,  and  so 
cover  the  top  of  the  wall  or  embankment  with  moveable 
planking,  by  opening  which  the  eharcoal  might  be  removed 
and  renewed  at  anytime  without  deranging  any  other  part 
of  the  apparatus.  The  other  filtering  media  are  larpe  gravel 
and  lirokun  potter}',  fine  j^ravcl  and  pebbles,  conr^i'  s-ind 
with  >-htlls  and  fine  sand,  wliich  are  laid  in  four  snccosHive 
inclined  layers  or  strata,  at  a  slope  of  about  .30"  or 
ae ainst  the  perforated  planking  on  one  side  of  the  wall  of 
eSarcoal,  in  sudi  a  manner  that  the  water  must  percolate 
through  them  before  coming  in  contact  with  the  charcoal. 
This  inclined  position  of  tne  surface  of  fine  sand  would 
occasion  the  heavier  impurities  to  slide  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  slope,  whence  they  might  be  removed  as  often  as 
noce^ary.    It  should  be  observed,  that  as  the  fine  sand 
which  forms  the  uppermost  layer  would,  at  the  top  of  the 
slope,  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  planking,  the 
pjanks  should  be  close-jointed  and  left  without  perforations 
a|  tliat  part,  to  prevent  its  being  washed  through.  It  is  sug- 
gesti  d  that,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  deposition  of  the 
ETros-ser  impurities  before  passing  throutrh  this  filter-bank,  a 
■■imple  method  mii^ht  be  adopted  which  has  been  success- 
r-illv  practised  in  Switzerland  for  purifying  a  stream  of 
A-ater,  and  which  was  described  by  Sir  Heniy  Englefield 
in  1804,  in  Nicholson's  'Journal.'  vol.  ix.,p.  15.  P. consists 
In  causing  the  stream  to  pass  through  a  structure  of  timber 
or  masonn,' in  which  a  series  of  transverse  vertical  partitions 
ar<»  so  placed  that  the  water  is  compelled  to  pass  alter- 
nat  oly  under  some  which  have  openinijs  at  the  bottom  of  the 
strratn,  but  rise  and  form  solid  barriers  to  a  level  some- 
what above  its  ordinary  surface,  and  over  intermediate  par- 
titions which  aie  solid  at  the  bottom,  but  do  not  rite  to  the 
surflire  of  the  stream.  By  the  repeated  and  alow  ascent 
and  descent  of  the  water  under  such  circumstances  tlie 
lighter  impurities  collect  and  form  a  scum  at  the  top,  while 
those  which  nre  heavier  remain  as  a  sediment  at  the  bot- 
tom.   Hie  process  might  be  aided  by  throwing  coarse  fil- 
tering materials,  such  as  broken  pottery,  or  coarse  gravel 
and  pebb]e^  into  the  intnmeaiale  spaces  betireen  the 
walls. 

Refore  quittinc:  this  branch of  the  subject  a  few nmaiks 
may  be  ofiVreil  upon  Ihc  vessels  used  as  cisterns  or  reser- 
voirs for  co!i1;i;-.iin^  a  ^iijii  nf  \',afer  fiir  dimiestic  use, 
since  tJie  existence  uf  causes  of  impurity  in  these  recep- 
tacles will  defeat  or  render  useless  tne  best  measures  that 
can  be  adopted  by  the  water-wofkaeompamee ;  and,  in  fact, 
▼ery  many  of  the  com|)lamtsmaed  against  the  quality  of 
tbr  wn'rr  supplied  are  clearly  traceable  to  the  want  of  or- 
iliiiriry  care  or  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  the 
charge  of  these  domestic  reservoirs.  Wooden  vessels  for 
tiltering  or  containing  water  are  always  in  some  degree 
otjeetioiiable,  because  the  wood,  however  well  saturated 
or  seasoned,  inTtriably  imparts  some  fiaTour  to  the  water, 
and  firequently  sneh  a  flBvour  is  to  call  Ibith  serious  ob- 
jections from  the  persons  usine  it-  The  common  rccep- 
"acles  in  small  houses  are  woo<len  bultswhich  have  been  pre- 
viously used  as  wine  or  beer  casks,  or  sometimes  as  oil  casks. 
When  these  are  charred  internally,  the  objections  to  their 
use  are  not  so  strong  as  when  they  are  coated  with  plteh, 
whidi  imparts  a  disagreeable  odour  to  the  water  in  sum- 
aid  u  aa  improper  matarial  iir  aaih  a  purpose ;  but 


it  is  the  opimon  of  those  conversant  with  tJie  subject  that 
casks  which  have  been  used  ae  tibofa  described  can  never 
be  safely  emplofed  for  keeping  pom  water.  It  is  veiy  im- 
portent  that  all  dfltems,  butts,  aad  trailer  reeeplaeles  tat 

water  be  kept  careAilly  covered,  and  that  precautions 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  contamination  by  animal  or 
vegetable  substances.  The  necessity  of  such  is  shovm  by 
the  many  anecdotes  which  the  turncocks  of  the  water- 
companies  relate  of  the  offensive  matters  found  by  them  in 
open  butts  and  cistcrne.  Dr.  Clark,  of  Aberdeen,  who  hM 
taken  out  a  patent  fbr  a  method  of  purilying  water,  etates 
that  he  has  found  water  much  improved  by  being  kept  in 
cool  situations,  a  matter  worthy  of  notice  in  fixing  domes- 
tic cisterns,  which  are  not  unlrequently  situated  in  warm 
kitchens.  Reference  may  also  be  made  in  this  place  to  an 
ingenious  contrivance  submitted  to  the  Society  of  Arts  a 
few  years  since  by  Mr.  George  Henekey,  and  described  in 
their  'IkaBMCtions.'  vol.  xlix.,  part  ii.,  p.  142,  fbr  diawfaif 
off  water  or  otiter  liouids  from  the  surface  of  a  tank  or  la- 
senroir,  by  means  or  a  flexible  hose  attached  to  the  ordi- 
nary cock,  the  mouth  of  which  is  always  kept  near  the  sur- 
face by  a  hemispherical  copper  cap  or  float,  which  also,  by 
covering  the  aperture  of  the liose,  prevents  the  entrance  of 
any  foreign  body.  This  apparatus  may  be  useful  Ibr  tanke 
containing  water  in  which  carbonate  of  lime  is  held  in  so- 
lution by  carbonic  acid.  Such  water  is  hard,  and  unfit  for 
many  domestic  purposes,  but  by  exposure  to  air  the  excess 
of  carbonic  acid  flies  off,  and  the  carbonate  of  lime  is  pre- 
cipitated, an  improvement  which  begins  near  the  surface 
of  the  fluid.  By  this  contrivance  also  the  clearest  part  of 
turbid  or  muddy  water  may  at  any  time  be  drawn  off  with- 
out disturbing  M\e  sediment. 

For  the  watering  of  roads,  and  some  other  purposes  for 
which  large  quantities  of  water  are  required,  it  is  urmeces- 
sary  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  perfect  system  of  filtration, 
excepting  where,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  the  supply  must  be 
conveyed  through  the  same  pipes  as  those  for  conducting 
pure  water  for  domestic  use.  Since  the  increasing  extent 
of  the  supply  afforded  by  the  Chebca  Waterwonte  Cbm> 
pany  made  this  consideration  a  matter  of  much  importance 
to  them,  they,  in  1R42,  applied  distinct  and  separate  works 
to  the  supply  of  the  basin  in  Kensington  Gardens,  the  Ser- 
pentine River,  and  the  other  ornamental  waters  in  Hyde 
Park,  St.  Jamcss  Park,  and  the  gardens  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  connecting  also  with  these  works  the  supplies  for 
watering  the  streets  and  roads  in  their  district.  The  water 
for  these  purposes  is  obtained  from  a  large  land-spring  well 
in  their  works  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  assisted  by  river 
water  roughly  filtered.  This  measure  ha-;,  we  are  informed, 
proved  a  highly  important  one,  as  it  relieves  the  mains  by 
which  filtered  water  is  distributed  from  the  serious  draughts 
to  which  they  were  subjected  during  summer  for  watering 
the  roads,  especially  as  this  so^ljf  was  required  during  the 
day-time,  when  it »  of  consequence  that  water-companiei 
should  direct  all  ttieir  powers  to  the  supply  of  dwelling- 
houses.  Another  important  point  has  been  gained  by  this 
plan,  inasmuch  as  it  leads  to  a  continual  change  in  those 
ornamental  waters  which  would  otherwise  be  unhealthy 
stagnant  pools.  The  Serpentine  has  been  much  and 
reasonably  complained  of  on  this  ground,  its  supply  bSTing 
been  fimaeriy  derived  from  a  stream  which  in  eoline  o( 
time  became  a  eonnnon  sewer,  while,  since  tiint  nnisanee 
has  been  destroyed  by  diveHinir  the  sower,  its  level  ha* 
been  frequently  mnch  reduced  by  evaporation  in  a  dry 
season,  by  which  it  has  been  reduced  to  a  state  by  no  means 
calculatea  to  benefit  the  health  or  gratify  the  senses  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  park,  and  especially  of  thoae  who  malw 
use  of  it  for  bathing.  The  water-worlBB  conpanj  ai«  noir 
allowed  to  take  any  quantity  of  water  ftom  the  Serpentine, 
provided  that  they  do  not  depress  the  level  more  thati  six 
inches  in  any  one  week,  and  that  thev  return  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  to  it  throuzh  the  k'ensin^rton  Basin. 
This  they  frequently  do  to  the  extent  of  500  tuns  daily, 
which,  together  with  the  supply  taken  by  government,  who 
diur  water  bv  pipes  from  toe  Serpentine  fiir  watering  tha 
ToadsandmaliBinSL  JameA  ana  the  Gtean  BhIh,  oeea- 
sions  a  circulation  high^  flmmnble  tothasalobriilyof  tUs 
sheet  of  water. 

On  the  suliject  of  water-piiiLs  it  is  not  necessary  to  say 
much.  The  older  water-companies  used  principally  rough 
wooden  pipes,  formed  of  whole  tnmk.s  of  suitable  size, 
bored  by  machineij  which  was  usuallv  oannected  with 
tha  wata^woIiB^  and  Joined  tofstiier  m  a  dinasf 
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flunnci'  by  enlai-^njr  the  bore  in  ft  eonicftl  fbrm  it  one 

3nd  of  the  pipi'.  :iru!  lu  '.vni_r  the  end  of  the  adjoining  pipe 
into  a  taper  loiiu  sti  as  to  drive  into  the  conical  cavity. 
To  prevent  tlif  .-.oeket  end  of  tlie  pipe  from  biirstinc  Ijv 
the  force  applied  in  hammering  up  tbu  joint,  an  iron  iioop 
was  frequently  driven  on  to  it  Sudi  Johll.  even  if  made 
wfttcMight  at  fint,  which  VM  bjr  iM>  meani  eanr,  ^edily 
Imcmi*  defective  fhnn  the  decftjr  of  the  wood  fonning  the 
thfat  or  tpi^t  end  of  the  pipe.  Perhaps  the  best  method 
of  connecting  wooden  pipes  is  that  in  which  the  bore  is 
nikirced  into  a  conital  cavity  at  each  end  of  the  pipe,  and 
the  connection  is  formed  by  a  short  iron  tube,  ciust  exter- 
MlU^  into  the  form  of  a  double  cone,  and  driven  into  the 
X^frifg  end*  of  two  ieqeths  of  wooden  pipe.  Among 
the  eehemee  whidi  h«ve  been  proposed  and  tried  to  a 
limited  extent  for  avoiding  the  defects  of  wooden  pipes,  or 
for  conducting  water  in  a  slate  of  greater  purity  than  in 
those  formed  of  cast-irttn.  are  the  use  of  wocxlen  pip<N 
formed  of  staves,  fitted  togi'1  her  and  hooped  like  t)arrels; 
of  stone  pipes,  for  the  formation  of  which  very  ingenious 
machineiy  has  ^een  contrived,  capable  of  cutting  aeveral 
concentric  pipes  out  of  a  tingle  block  of  atone  by  the 
opeimtuNi  Of  a  aeries  of  aawa  aomewhat  resembling  tlutae 
known  as  trepan  saws  [Saw-Mill.  Fig.  8,  vol.  xx.,  p.  481] ; 
or  of  pipes  formed  of  a  kind  of  pottery  or  stoneware,  which 
excel  all  others  for  keeping  water  perfectly  pure,  and 
which  may  readily  be  fastiioned  into  a  form  convenient 
for  joining,  the  dimcuJty  of  which  is  a  serious  objection  to 
atone  pipes.  To  obviate  the  objection  to  earaienware 
pipes  on  account  of  their  fragilitv,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
•jse  pipes  lined  with  pottery,  but  foimed  externally  of 
wood  or  iron. 

While  this  article  is  in  the  press,  the  ne\V},papei-s  an- 
nounce' the  manufacture,  in  France,  of  water-pipet.  formed 
of  coarse  glasis,  and  covered  extenialiy  with  bitumen.  Tliey 
are  joined  together  with  bitumen,  applied  in  a  similar  way 
to  the  lead  or  cement  used  with  common  iron  pipes,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  conaldeTably  cheaper  than  those  of  cast- 
iron,  and  capable  of  sustaining  a  greater  pressure. 

While  however  other  m.it«'rials  may  be  advantageously  i 
employed  to  a  limited  extent,  ami  under  peculiar  circum-  I 
stances,  cast-iron  is  the  only  material  at  once  sufficiently 
cheap,  strung,  and  manageable,  or  convertiUe  into  the 
required  forms,  for  extenaive  water-work  purposes.  Pipes 
of  tids  material  are  cast,  usoally  in  lengths  of  from  eight 
'.o  ten  feet,  of  any  required  size.  iVoiii  a  few  inches  to  three 
feet  or  upwards  in  diameter:  and  every  variety  of  curved 
or  angle  pipes,  pipes  with  fire-plups.  kc,  can  be  readily 
fabricated.  Iron  pipes  are  ocfasinnally  joined  together 
by  flanges  connected  by  screw  l,ui:>,  with  an  intermediate 
packing  of  lead  or  other  soft  substance ;  but  tUs  plan  is 
not  simable  for  adoption  to  any  eonnderable  extent,  a.s  it 
makes  no  provision  for  the  alteration  of  leneth  occasioned 
by  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  metal.  The  most 
usual  plan,  both  for  large  and  small  pijies,  is  to  cast  an 
enlarged  socket  at  one  end  of  each  lenelh  of  pipe,  to  rc- 
oeive  the  other  or  smaller  end  of  the  adjoining  pipe,  which 
is  cast  with  a  slightly  prqjectiiu;  collar.  In  notieii4(»  on  a 
previous  column,  the  works  or  the  Gmnd  Junction  Com- 
pany at  Brentford,  a  mode  of  conncctinir  such  with- 
out packing  has  been  described  ;  but  the  more  general 
practice  is  to  run  lead  into  the  joint,  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
cavity  left  in  the  socket  after  the  spigot  end  of  the  pipe 
has  been  inserted,  a  gasket  having  been  previously  in- 
aerted  and  driven  tight  aU  round  to  prevent  the  lead  from 
running  into  the  pipe,  and  a  temporary  clav  mould  being 
applied  to  the  collar;  or,  to  effect  the  same  object  by 
caulking  with  hemp  and  iron  cement,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  iron  borinp  or  tiirnin^rs  with  sulphur  and  sal-anmioniac, 
moistened  with  water  as  it  is  rammed  iu.  By  the  subse- 
(}uent  oxidation  of  the  particles  of  iron,  this  composition 
increases  in  bulk,  and  forms  a  very  secure  joint.  Roman 
cement  has  also  been  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Another 
mode  of  securing  the  joints  of  iron  water-pipes,  wliich  ap- 
pears to  present  many  advantages,  is  by  the  application  of 
a  scries  of  wooden  wedtjes  to  fill  the  cylindrical  cavity  of 
the  socket.  In  a  paper  comraunicited  bv  Mr.  Thomas 
WickslecJ,  on£:itiecr  to  the  East  London  U'atenvorks,  to 
the  '  Transactions"  of  the  Sociehr  of  Arte  (vol  li.,  part  ii., 
p.  90.  for  the  session  of  1836-7),  it  is  stated  that  such  joints 
liad  been  used  suocessfully  for  fortv  years  at  the  Norwich 
Wsterwoiitt,  and  for  more  than  half  a  century  in  the  col- 
lierica  nmr  NewcasUo oaTynt,  and  that  they  Jiad  been 


found  both  cheaper  and  better  than  joints  secured  with 

lead  or  cement.  Tlie  Ea^t  Ix>nd(>n  Waterworks  Corapanf 
had.  at  the  date  of  .Mr.  Wickstecds  communication,  used 
these  joints  for  seven  years  with  the  mosi  favourable  re- 
sults. With  regard  to  their  durability,  in  adtlitiun  to  the 
well  known  fact  that  wood  is  exceedingly  durable  when 
protected,  as  it  is  in  these  joints,  from  the  action  of  ur 
and  water,  evidenee  is  adduera  of  thdr  having  remaineii 
perfectly  sound  for  fifty  years;  and  it  is  stated  that  all 
those  made  bv  the  East  London  Company  during 
vears  Iiad  stood,  and  that  none  made  with  proper  care  hid 
leaked.  They  had  then  38,r>,'iH  yanls,  or  neai  ly  22  miles, 
of  piping  laid  with  wooden  joints,  the  diameter  of  lh< 
pipes  Taiying  from  three  up  to  ei|||hteen  inches ;  and  tht 
repairs  had  cost  much  lees  than  mth  lead  or  cement.  Is 
remove  a  fear  which  had  been  expressed  that  the  wedgei 
might  be  blown  out  under  a  great  pressure,  Mr.  Wickst»*d 
trie<!  joints  in  pipes  of  tlircc  diffeicnt  diameters  under  i 
proving  machine,  increasing  the  pressure  until  it  becanw 
equal  to  a  column  of  water  Tlili  leel  high,  without  afit>'-i- 
ing  the  joints  ;  and  he  stopped  at  that  pressure  mere!}'  t'w 
fear  that  the  apparatus  mignt  give  wav.  The  pipes  werv. 
respectively,  three  inches  diameter  and  three-eighths  of  ai 
inch  thick,  five  inches  diameter  and  half  an  inch  thirli. 
and  eighteen  inches  diameter  with  a  thickness  of  hhu.j 
three-quarters  of  an  inch ;  and  Mr.  Wicksteed  believd 
that  they  woold  have  boiit  before  the  joinia  could  han 
given  way. 

The  wood  recommended  for  forming  the  wedges  is  tbt 
best  Dansig  ftr,  the  balks  of  which  should  be  cot  ifl(« 
chocks  nine  inches  long,  which  are  to  be  riven  with  v 

axe  into  pieces  about  two  inches  wide  and  three-quart. 
of  an  inch  thick.  These  pieces  are  then  worked  with  spok*- 
shaves  into  the  proper  curved  form,  one  side  being  ho^ 
lowed  to  fit  the  uutsulc  of  the  pipe,  and  the  other  mundfc 
into  a  convexity  fitting  the  inside  of  the  socket ;  and  tb<} 
are  made  to  taper  slightly  from  the  middle  towards  eui 
end.  so  that  when  cut  transversely  in  half  they  form  ts^ 
wedtres  of  four  inches  and  a  half  long.  The>e  wedces  U: 
placed  iu  the  socket  with  their  edges  in  close  contact,  hit 
the  voii.ssoirs  of  an  arch,  and  driven  in  by  a  set  applieti 
their  external  ends  in  succession,  the  wedges  being  thu> 
driven  in  gradually  all  round,  as  a  cooper  hammers  cc  i 
hoop.  When  fully  driven  in,  if  any  of  tbo  coda  prq«c(. 
they  are  cut  off  with  a  hand-MW.  When  the  work  an 
have  made  as  many  joints  a>.  may  he  n  quired  to  al'o» 
time  for  tilling  up  tfie  trench  ami  cmenng  in  the  pipei  v. 
the  close  of  the  day  s  work,  a  bonnet  is  strapped  on  to  th; 
end  of  the  newly  laid  line  of  pipes,  and  water  is  admitttC 
to  try  the  joints  under  the  pressure  of  the  mains  ;  or,  is 
new  works,  where  there  is  no  connection  with  chai^ 
mains,  under  the  pressure  of  a  force-pump.  The  joints  art 
then  carefully  examined,  and  wherever  any  Icakace  is  ds 
covered  an  inciMon  is  made  with  a  chisel,  by  winch  » 
wooden  spile  is  dnven  in  to  lighten  the  wedges.  The  sut 
joined  cut  3)  gives  sectional  representations  ol  t 

joint  secured  with  wooden  wedges,  the  end  view  ahowiac 
the  maimer  in  which  spiles  may  be  inserted  at  tlw  junetifie 

OffllCWtdfM. 
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Where  it  i.s  necessary,  in  order  to  accommodate  sligiii 
changes  of  direction  in  the  road,  to  make  joints  a  little  ott 
of  the  straight  Une,  wedges  are  inapplicable,  and  the  cn 
dinary  joints  with  lead  or  cement  must  be  substituted. 
Mr.  Wicksteed  conceives  that  the  elasticity  of  the  wood 
gives  it  a  firmer  hold  on  the  joint,  and  conscqucntlv  rer- 
dcrs  it  less  liable  to  be  blown  out  than  either  lead  t 
cement;  and  he  mentions,  as  disadvantages  of  the  latte^r. 
that  it  required  time  to  set  before  pressure  can  be  aafeh 
applied ;  and  that  if  it  should  foil,  the  joint  must  be  maut 
entirely  alVesh,  as  it  can  neither  be  spiled,  like  a  wood 
joint,  nor  it't  //;/,  like  ot-.e  filled  wi'li  li  a<!.    To  show  tb< 
economy  of  the  system  recommendctl,  lie  gives  a  tabic  -ji 
the  fclative  ooet  of  wood,  cement,  and  lead  joints  for  oa 
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mile  of  piping,  for  every  inch  from  three  inches  diameter 
to  eighteen  inches,  from  which  the  following  is  extntcled. 

The  price  of  lead  in  suppos*  d  to  be  '20v.  jwr  cwt. : — 


Honor 

Cotti  of  JoinU  for  om  mil*  ia 

W0oi. 

3 

£1G 

10 

£22    0  3 

£34 

4  10 

6 

Zi 

4 

38  lU  5^ 

57 

9  «H 

0 

33 

0 

4* 

56    5  1 

86 

4  3f 

12 

42 

16 

75  IG  5 

120 

y  ij 

m 

51 

7 

3 

115  11  3] 

179 

15  4^ 

18 

60 

10 

8i 

135  14  10* 

221 

An  ingenious  flexible  iron  main  was  contrived  by  Watt, 
in  the  year  1809,  lor  the  pui  ]>ose  of  conducting  a  supply 
of  pure  water  across  the  bed  of  the  river  Clyde,  for  the 
Glasgow  Water-works  Company,  which,  by  the  occasional 
tntxoduction  of  a  kind  of  ImuI  and  eoeket^oint,  is  enabled 
to  idspt  itself  to  the  oneren  sarlkee  on  which  it  lies.  The 
iron  pipe  Lb  laid  upon  long  frames  or  beds  of  timber,  with 
moveable  joints  correspondine  with  those  of  the  main 
if-.i.'li';  and  the  layin?  of  flu'  whole  iii  it»  assigned  ])lace 
was  eifected  by  hauling  or  dragemg  it  from  one  shore  to 
the  (rther,  the  end  of  thepipe  being,  of  coutse,  pluj^ged  up 
during  the  opoiatioo.  Tne  first  main  laid  down  on  this 
principle  was  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  ss  it  was  found  to 
answer  the  desired  end  very  saf  isfar  tdrily,  and  a  gpreatcr 
supply  of  water  became  neces>ary,  at\er  a  few  years  a 
SI  l  udd  was  added,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter.  A  full 
dt  s»  n^;tion  and  representation  of  the  apparatus  is  given  in 
the  '  Kdinburgh  Pnilosophical  Journal,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  GO. 

When  the  UH  of  cast-iron  pipes  for  water  was  fini  be- 
eommg  eonmon,  mueh  i>rejudioe  enstod  against  them, 
occasioned  by  an  idea,  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
erroneous,  that  they  would  deteriorate  the  water  <  on\  eyed 
tlirough  ibem.  A  flight  degree  of  oxidation  takes  pLace 
at  fir^  but  after  a  thio  crust  has  thus  been  formed  on  the 
surikce  of  the  iron,  it  aiTecta  the  water  no  further,  at  least 
not  In  a  wur  aeiiously  ii\juriou8.  It  has  been  found  that 
water  whion  eontains  lime  deposits,  when  paaung  throu^ 
iron  pipes,  a  crust  which  defends  the  iron  from  corrosion, 
and  which  will  not  increase  beyond  a  moderate  thickne.s» ; 
and  this  discovery  has  been  iisicfully  applied  by  sending 
lime-water  through  new  pipes  to  form  such  a  crust  arti- 
ficially, when  corrosion  nas  been  found  to  take  place  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  the  water  unpleasant. 

Lead,  from  the  flusility  with  which  it  may  be  manufac- 
tured, formed  one  of  the  earliest  materials  for  water-pipes, 
having  been  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Romans,  ana  at 
a  vf-rj-  early  period  in  the  histor\-  dt'  modi-rn  vvaf erwork.s. 
For  large  pipes  it  has  been  entirely  superseded  liy  cast- 
iron  ;  but  It  IS  still  employed  for  the  small  branch-pipes  by 
which  water  is  laid  on  to  private  houses,  for  which  purpose 
its  pliability  renders  it  admirably  adapted,  aa  these  pipes 
have  fkaonmiy  to  bo  conducted  in  a  tortuous  and  ai^lar 
eoune,  in  order  to  conceal  them  as  much  aa  pusBible 
■where  they  pass  through  kitchens,  kc.  Any  joints  that 
may  be  uecessar)-  in  connecting  two  lengths  of  lead  piping, 
or  I'n  joining  the  pipe  to  a  cock,  cisterns.  Sec,  are  etfected 
by  soldering;  the  surfaces  to  be  united  being  made  per- 
fectly clean  and  bright,  and  the  parts  being  held  or  fss- 
tened  together  while  the  plumber  POOfS  tb«  aokkr  upon 
the  joint,  holding  a  pad  made  of  tiCKinf  beneath  the  part, 
to  prevent  the  li(iuid  solder  from  fallinc:  to  the  groimd. 
This  operation  nni!«t  he  freijuently  repeated  helurc  the  lea<I 
becomes  sufficient  ly  hot  to  take  the  solder;  and  when  it 
be^ns  to  take  eifect,  the  workman  continues  patting  and 
working  the  semi-fluid  metal  with  the  pad  held  in  his 
hand,  to  keep  it  uniformly  about  the  joint.  A  soldering* 
iron  may  be  applied  to  IhdUtate  the  operation  as  soon  as 
the  solder  begins  to  adhere:  and  a  considerable  body  of 
solder  is  lett  round  about  the  joint,  forming  a  thick  !n:lL:iiig 
collar.  In  soldering  pines  laid  in  the  ground,  a-,  tlie  ope- 
i-atur  cannot  look  directiv  at  the  underside  of  the  pipe,  a 
Miiall  mirror  is  employed,  to  enable  him  to  see  when  the 
joint  is  peifeet.  It  aluNild  be  borne  in  mind,  ia  uaing  lead 
pipes,  that  thrirtfaat  of  elasticity  renders  them  unit  fbr 
employment  to  convey  water  impelled  by  tlie  strokes  of  an 
engine-pump,  because  the  impulse  communicated  by  the 
])unip  caused  the  pipes  to  swell,  and  tluy  do  not  retu:n  to 
their  original  dimensions  ;  so  thai  a  successiion  of  such  iin- 
puliies  will  reduce  their  thickness  until  they  burst. 

An  important  point  to  be  regarded  in  laying  any  system 
»f  pipas  for  th«  paaaaga  of  wmr  ia  to  keep  the  waterway 


as  uniform  as  possible;  contractions  and  enlargements 
being  very  objectionable,  as  affecting  the  vdoei^  of  the 
current.  On  this'aecount  all  such  cocks  as  may  occur  in 
the  course  of  a  pipe  should  have  a  waterway  equal  to  that 

of  the  i)ipe  itself,  a  matter  w  hich  is  not  unfrequently  dia* 
reearded,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  larire  cocks.  On 
the  first  admission  of  water  to  a  pipe  which  has  a  tortuous 
course,  the  paasaffe  is  sometimes  impeded  by  the  lodgment 
of  air  in  the  upner  bends  of  the  pipe ;  to  remove  which,  in 
the  case  of  leaden  pipes,  j^nmbeia  leaort  to  a  veijr  simple 
e  X  ]>edient.  Tins  consists  m  driving  a  nail  into  flie  pipe  at 
or  a  little  beyond  the  highest  piu-t  of  the  bend  ;  and,  while 
it  remains  in,  hammering  up  the  lead  round  about  it  into 
the  fcjitn  of  a  little  button  or  spout.  The  nail  is  then  with- 
drawn, and  the  pressure  of  the  water  causes  the  air  to  riudi 
out  violently.  When  it  ha&  all  escaped,  and  water  begins 
to  follow  it,  the  hole  is  closed  bv  a  fe  w  strokes  of  the  ham- 
mer upon  the  portion  of  lead  beat  up  about  the  nait.  If 
the  pi[)c  he  so  situated  that  air  cannot  enter  at  cither  end. 
It  will,  alUr  thw  treatnuMit,  continue  to  yield  a  lull  supply 
for  years.  In  the  pipes  connected  with  \vaterworks  how- 
ever, many  cases  occur  in  which  air  has  frequent  access  tn 
the  pipes,  and  then  an  apparatus  must  be  used  which  will 
allow  the  air  to  escape  whewver  the  pipe  is  being  ebaind 
with  water.  An  ur-pipe  with  a  cotk  to  open  and  doaeoy 
hand  would  be  troublesome ;  but  in  some  utuations  an 
open  air-pipe  may  be  used,  risintr  to  a  higher  level  than 
the  mouth  of  the  pij'e,  in  which  case  the  water  w  ill  rise  m 
the  air-pipe  to  tlie  level  of  the  reservoir  from  wlucli  the 
pipe  is  charged,  but  will  not  overflow, and  the  air  will  ris<> 
in  bubbles  through  it.  Deaagulien  contrived  an  apparatus 
for  removing  air  from  such  bendings,  in  which,  alter  the 
escape  of  the  air,  the  valve  was  closed  by  a  kind  of  ball- 
cock  acted  upon  by  water  escaping  from  the  pipe  into  a 
small  cistern  adjoinini;  it  ;  and  Kohisciri  th  snibes  a  very 
simple  contrivance  for  the  same  purpose  by  the  late  Pro- 
fomar  BnaadltOf  Ediabuigb,  of  wiiiai  iV;if.4  is  a  aeetional 

Fig.4. 


representation.  In  this  a  c\ limlru  al  i  hatnber  is  screwed 
on  to  an  opeiiintr  i"  the  piju'.  ami  a  small  aperture  in  the 
top  of  the  chamber  attbids  means  for  the  escape  of  the  air; 
while  a  cylindrical  copper  float  placed  in  the  ehmnbCT, 
with  a  quantity  of  soft  leather  attached  to  ita  Upper  ex> 
tremity.  rises  s^)  as  to  close  the  aperture  as  soon  as  water 
enters  the  chamber.  Whenever  the  pressure  of  the  water 
in  the  pipe  is  considerable,  such  an  appanitus  should  t»e 
tixed  a  little  beyond  the  hiirhesf  pail  of  the  bendmir,  as 
the  water  will  force  the  air  forward  in  the  pipe  ;  and  to 
insure  the  removal  of  all  the  air,  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  make  the  air-box  or  pipe  conununicate  with  the  main 
at  more  than  one  point. 

In  addition  to  tne  authorities  ^oted  in  the  b>Kiv  nf  this 
airtiele,  some  information  has  been  derived  from  iJatluw'* 
Tn\iti>.fl  f.n  Machinrrij  ttiitl  Maiiu/<irlures,  forming  part 
of  the  Juicj/rlofxeiiia  Mi  trujujlitaua  ;  from  Rees's  Ci/clit- 
jHfdia,  articles  'Pipes'  and  'Water;'  and  from  Robi- 
son's  treatise  on  'Waterworks,'  in  the  Encyetoptgdta 
BriUamiea, 

Aa  an  appropriate  appendix  to  an  article  on  Waterworks, 
we  here  present,  from  the  htest  complete  returas  pulw 

lished  by  parliament,  a  tabular  view  of  the  operations  of 
the  several  companies  by  which  the  mctrop-jlis  is  supplied 
with  water,  about  tlie  )ear  1834.  As  will  be  seen  by  tlie 
notices  of  some  of  the  more  prominent  improvements  in 
the  body  of  thia  aifiele,  veiy  much  ha^  been  done  since 
that  tim«  to  improve  Uie  aopply,  and  that  at  very  great 
expenw  but  the  coat  of  water  to  the  consumers  nas  not 
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generally  been  raised,  the  companies  looking  for  their  re- 
muneration to  an  increased  and  constantly  mcrca«ing  ex- 
tent of  custom.  These  ntom  AowttM  qnuuiti^  of  water 
siqpvplted  by  the  eight  *mriniif  hvm  to  hun  been 


about  235,914,761  hogsheads  ajinually ;  this  cnormtm 
quantity  beine  distributed  amone  19l,0<)(]  hou^.c■^factonfcs, 
and  otMr  boiMiDn ;  the  uidiTiinialsuppliea  to  eaeh  Twy- 
ing  firom  100  ta  aSo  gdlou  dnUy. 

fbbli  Onwing  the  l^mtbtr  qf  Bourn,  QmnMif  tf  ^^ttmpUtd  bg  ikt  Metropolitan  mnet 

according  to  Rmaiu  made  to  Farhamtnt  m  1834. 
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WATERFALLS.  In  the  article  YALura  we  have 
arranged  a  seneral  view  of  tiie  main  features  of  the  earth's 

surface,  and  a  series  of  inferences  touching  the  forces 
whereby  the  divendfied  forms  of  hills  and  valleys  have 
been  oc-rosioned.  But  Ihcst'  fomis,  thouirh  on  a  lar^c 
ftcale  they  appear  permanent,  because  the  great  modifying 
agKucies  which  produced  them  have  pused  away,  are 
really  undereoing  contuoal  change  from  eanses  in  daily 
operation.  The  moat  aoilid  atone  is  wasted  by  the  feeble 
bat  unceasing  pOTTer  of  decomposition  possessed  by  the 
atmosphere.  Rain  washes  avray  the  disintegrations  occa- 
sioned by  varj-inc:  temperature  and  chemical  processes; 
the  hills  lose  and  the  valleys  gain,  and  the  balance  of 
decay  and  renewal  of  land  is  only  finally  adjusted  on  the 
slmres  and  in  the  basin  of  the  sea.  Among  the  pheno- 
mena which  show  this  mutability  of  the  suppoaed  solid 
land  with  most  distinctness,  are  interruptions  to  the  general 
unifbrmity  of  the  inclinations  of  valleys  and  the  even  slopes 
of  hills:  for  these  chanties  of  slope  arc  points  of  variation 
of  the  intensity  01  the  apencies  excited  by  the  slope.  These 
interruptions  of  uniformity  are  all  referrible  to  the  unequal 

£>wer  of  resistance  which  rocks  of  different  hartlness,  or 
ssimilar  jmsition,  or  unequal  thickness,  or  unlike  modes 
of  association  present  to  external  ageneiea.  Thus  have 
been  formed  round  the  hi^h  limestone  hills  of  the  northern 
counties  a  series  of  r^)c■ky  terraces,  not  less  regular  than 
the  escarpments  made  l)y  military  art ;  and  thus  the  oolitic 
ranges  ol  the  t'olswohl  show  horizontal  mounds  of  sand 
ami  cliffs  of  stone  above  the  broad  plains  of  lias  clays  and 
red  marls  which  marijin  the  Severn  and  the  Avon.  On 
theae  grand  features  of  the  eartbia  auiftce  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  (including  chemical  and  mechanical  opera- 
tions produces  only  slight  modifications ;  but  when  the 
terraced  slopes  in  their  flexures  round  the  hills  turn  into 
tlie  valle\s,  a  new  agency  is  brought  to  work  upon  them. 
Rivulets,' however  small' in  quantity,  and  torrents,  even 
sudt  as  are  of  only  temporary  energy,  exert  a  pontive  in- 
fluence in  wasting  and  tranqfrnitii^  ftwmy  earthy  materials ; 
and  theae  efliKta  rise  to  a  maadnnnn  wherever,  from  any 
of  the  cattses  alrendy  alhulcd  to,  the  surface  of  the  eartn 
pn'senis  successive  ]inints  of  less  and  trreati-r  power  to  re- 
sist the  ni-tiuri  of  nmning  wati-i'.  Wli(_'rever.  in  a  valley 
whose  sloj)e  is  considerable,  the  rocky  raa.sscs  successively 
eroased  by  the  stream  are  of  very  unequal  hardness^  as,  for 
example,  when  solid  limestone  is  found  resting  on  soft 
shale  or  feebly  indurated  sandstone,  a  more  than  ordinarily 
rapid  current  is  occasioned  over  the  lower  beds  of  the 
limestone  into  the  upper  beds  of  the  shale.  This  ditference 
of  slope  in  the  ninning  water  is  of  a  nature  to  inerfa.se  con- 
tinually to  a  certain  point,  depending  on  the  relative  tirra- 
nessand  thickness  of^  the  hara  and  soft  rocks,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  valley,  the  magnitade  of  the  stream,  and  other 
less  important  pstrtienlan.  llnii  laptda  and  cataneta  are 
formed ;  and  where  the  conditions  combine  in  Hie  most 
fovourable  degree  waterfalls  are  pKxluced. 
The  character  of  these  vanea  according  to  the  dlaposi- 

•  Nii<  inrliidmif  any  nllnmanco  fnr  necwtary  wrrks  nuil  im 
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tion  of  the  yieldiqg  and  reaisting  portions  of  tlie  roeki 
Wherever  ttratifloSion  is  abMiit,  as  m  granite,  or  «» 
cealed,  as  in  some  metamorpihie  slates,  the  main  ftetan 
of  the  waterfall  arc  determined  by  the  direction  of  tbt 

natural  joints  in  the  stone.  Hence  the  picturesque  cha- 
ractei'of  the  falls  of  the  llniar  (Highlands;,  Lodore  (Cuir- 
berland),  and  the  Rheiddiol  ^North  Wales).  In  soni# 
cases  these  natural  joints  yield  m  parallel  lines,  and  gitc 
a  deep  narrow  passage  to  the  water.  Scale  Force  in  Qnn- 
berland  is  an  example.  But  the  most  interesting,  if  not 
the  most  picturesque  class  of  waterflills,  is  occasioned  b? 
the  stratified  rocks;  and  the  most  curious  of  them  are  ob- 
served where  hard  limestones  or  gritstones  rest  upon  MeL'- 
ing  shales  or  soft  clays.  By  the  continual  action  of  th* 
stream  the  ahalea,  kept  constantly  damp,  cramble  and  faL' 
away  even  at  eonnderable  heighu  and  distances  from  th^ 
points  where  they  are  tooehed  by  the  water.  Thus  a  hol- 
low space  is  formed  beneath  the  limestone  which  eroww 
the  precipice  ;  and  this  proceeds  so  far  as  to  reach  at  ls*t 
some  of  the  natural  joints  which  divide  the  rock.  Tbtt 
the  limestone  falls,  the  waterfall  recedes,  and  the  proces 
of  removal  and  destruction  is  renewed.  Thus  on  tne  sdrt 
of  the  hills,  in  the  limestone  dales  of  the  northern  eooatiei 
of  England,  the  waterfalls  are  daily  receding  tip  the 
streams,  and  thus  arc  the  falls  of  Niagtva  forced  eos- 
tiniially  fartlier  up  the  river.  The  nrocess  is  by  no  meaw 
slow.  Beneath  Hardrow  Force,  in  Yorkshire  (a  fall  of  89 
feet),  the  effect  since  the  general  valley  of  the  Yore  was 
excavated  by  other  forces,  has  been  to  produce  a  sinuoth 
glen  within  steep  vertical  walls  of  rock,  at  the  foot  cv' 
which  yet  lie  great  heaps  of  fallen  materials,  whMi  tbr 
feeble  stream  tnat  formed  the  glen  has  not  been  pev- 
erful  enough  to  remove.  For  an  account  of  the  nature' 
processes  by  which  the  falls  of  Niagara  have  been  da- 
placed,  and  are  still  underuoing  chansre.  the  voliimp<  o' 
NIr.  Lyetl  {Principles  nf  (jrnlo^y\  which  are  itistructiw 
on  all  pointa  connected  with  the  openiiions  of  ninoia; 
water,  may  be  consulted.  Bxactly  such  effeofta  aa  ai« 
here  attributed  to  running  streams  happen  on  the  aeaFCoath 
where  rocks  of  partienltt  nature  oeenr  under  MMklogoBi 
circumstances. 

WATERFOTID,  a  marifinie  county  in  the  province  of 
Munster,  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  south  by  St.  George'^ 
Channel ;  on  the  east  by  the  astuarj-  called  VVaterford  ha^ 
bow,  which  separates  it  from  Wexford*  and  Kilkenny; 
on  file  north  by 'Hpperary ;  and  On  ttie  west  1^  CkHr.  m 
Erreatest  lenirth,  from  east  to  west,  is  52  miles  ;  and  :  - 
trreatest  breadth,  from  Hlackball  Head,  near  the  entranc' 
of  Youffhall  harbour,  to  the  town  of  (  "lunmell,  is  29  miles. 
The  area  of  the  county,  exclusive  of  the  county  of  the  city 
of  Waterford,  is  395,6'JO  acres,  or  1244  square  miles,  whice 
ia  about  efoal  to  the  twenty-third  or  twentj-fourth  pert 
of  all  Ireland.  Hie  population,  in  1891,  waa  148,20, 
being  318  to  a  square  geographical  mile,  whi(  h  is  hr.:hfr 
than  the  mean  dcn.sity  of  Ireland,  but  much  below  that  <^ 
several  counties  in  each  of  the  four  provinces.  Tfn_"  iviinh.rr 
of  houses,  in  18,11,  was  '24,R-tK,  iidialnled  l)y;^4),lUl  familiei, 
and  by  above  seven  persons  to  each  hotisi-.  The  number 
of  pntaons  to  each  family  was  5-8,  and  dividing  the  area  of 
theommtybytlMnnmbercf  fiuulieallMre.wmdd  be  154 
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ncrci  to  each.  Watcrtbrd  city  is  84  Dules  in  a  direct  line 
irom  Dublin,  or  'X»  mikb  by  the  rOBd  through  Carlow, 
Cwtledemot,  BaUytore.  KilcuUeo,  Naaa,  and  Rathcoolc ; 
in  98*  lO'  N.  lat  and  r  9*  W.  lone.  Book  Tcnvcr  (ligiH. 
h(iuse)  at  the  entrttloe  of  Watenord  harbour  is  in  52° 
7'  25*  N.  lat.  and  0*81/  06"  W.  long.  The  county  itwit 
iie.  h.'tNvi',-ii  51*  00'  and  as*  ao^  N.  bt  ani  e*  fie^  and 
K'  H'  W.  loni,'. 

(^n,ist-linf. — From  Blackball  Head,  near  the  entrance  of 
Yougball  harbour,  the  wotem  extremity  of  the  eoast  of 
Weterfbrd,  tiie  ^iteial  direetion  of  the  ooMt  is  coit  iir 

three  or  four  mile««,  where  it  trends  to  the  north-east  to 
Ilehvick  Head,  the  western  head  of  Dun(rar>'an  harbour. 
'I'his  harbour  dou*  n'jt  aflurd  very  ijnud  atichnratfe.  Froiii 
tlie  opposite  headland  the  i'oa»*t  run.s  more  directly  eai>t  to 
Tnunore  Bay,  which  has  a  level  beach  thrse  miles  in  ex- 
tent. The  eoeat  it  flat*  and  very  dangerous  to  shipping, 
ae  the  tide  aeti  in  with  great  fivroe,  and  with  the  south- 
west winds  there  is  a  heavy  sea.  There  are  beacons  on  the 
ea-stem  and  western  headlands  ol'  the  bay.  Between  Tn»- 
mtire  and  Dungarvan,  a  distance  of  twenty  mile*,  the  whole 
coiiit  IS  rocky,  and  often  unsafe  from  the  want  of  shelter. 
.•\hout  five  miles  east  is  lied  Point,  the  south-western  ex- 
tremis of  Waterford  liarbour ;  and  a  mile  fiultier,  within 
thehmniur  and  dnrat  foortaeii  niiles  helow  WateHb^  is 
the  port  of  iKinmore,  which  hti  a  mer  and  breakwater, 
and  is  the  post-office  packet  Station.  The  width  of  Water- 
fonl  liarliour  is  here  about  two  miles,  lliere  is  a  light- 
hoube  on  Hook  Head,  at  tiw  entranoe  of  the  harbour  on 
the  eastern  side.  Thaw  are  aei—  leaiMfcaibie  camm  on 
the  coast. 

Smfaee  and  Geotogy.—Tht  genwal  diametar  of  the 

county  is  mountainous.  The  great  mountain-tract  which 
extends  from  Waterford  on  the  east  coast  to  Dingle  Bay 
on  the  west,  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  eoimty  of 
Waterford :  it  is  interrupted  on  a  line  from  Dungarvan  to 
the  valley  of  the  Suir,  west  of  Cloomell,  by  the  southern 
extremity  of  ttie  great  j^n  which  occupies  tlia  eenttal 
part  of  Ireland.  The  Comraeragh  MoontainB,  wUch 
occa]>y  the  part  of  the  county  west  of  Dungarvan,  are 
among  the  highest  and  wildest  in  Ireland:  the  height  of 
Monavallai^h  is  2398  feet  above  the  sea.  There  are  four 
!>mall  lakes  in  the  Cummeragh  Mountains,  two  called 
(Jummeloughs  and  two  are  Stilloughs,  but  this  area  of  the 
largeai  b  only  Ave  or  six  aeres:  they  eontain  sereral  kinds 
of  troott  and  m  one  ehar  are  ibnnd.  The  Waterford  moun- 
tains contain  two  varieties  of  slate:  flrst,  the  old  traniition 
slate,  coloured  grey,  which  is  quarrie  nt  Olenpatrick,  and 
is  extensively  used  lor  roofin;;.  Tiu'  .-LLond  or  newer  slate 
rests  on  the  older ;  the  lower  portions  of  its  strata  consist 
of  alternating  beds  of  brownish-red  qoaitaCMe  conglomerate 
and  boarse  red  slate.  These  strata  are  saeceeded  by  alter- 
nations of  red  and  grey  nuarts  roek,  red  onaitaoae  slate, 
and  day-elate,  the  grain  becoming  gradually  finer  as  the 
beds  accumulate  and  recede  farther  froni  the  conglome- 
rate, till  at  length  the  upper  beds  produce  varieties  of 
purple,  brownish-red,  and  reddish-grey  clay-slate,  which 
are  quarried  and  used  as  roofing-siate,  particularly  in  the 
vall^  of  the  river  Blaekwater  near  Liamore.  These  itmta 
tana  smseeadTe  trndulations,  the  ridges  of  which  have  an 
east  and  west  direction,  and  the  beds  always  incKne  to- 
wards the  valleys  of  the  principal  rivers,  and  thus  form 
troughs,  which  are  filled  by  indurated  Ktndstone  :ind 
secondary  limestone,  whose  strata  rest  conformably  on  the 
clay-slate.  The  newer  slate  series  contains  abundance  of 
marine  and  even  vegetable  orcnrio  itmaina.  The  lime- 
stone in  the  vafleys  contains  au  the  ftassils  of  the  carboni- 
ferous limestone;  and  the  grey  slate,  which  sometimes 
altemates  with  tiie  lower  beds  of  the  limestone,  also  con- 
tains fossils  similar  to  those  found  in  the  limestone.  The 
subjacent  sandstone  frequently  contains  catamites,  and 
other  vegetable  remains,  resembling  those  which  occur  in 
the  cool-formation.  (Mr.  Griffiths, '  On  the  Geology  of  Ire- 
land,' in  the  Report  of  the  Itaibcay  Oomiirieeioiten.^  The 
clay.«late  district  contuns  several  copper  and  lead  mines, 
some  of  which,  as  at  Knockmahon,  are  worked  :  valuable 
iron-ore  is  touiu]  at  Miueliead  and  Ardmore.  an  !  ;it  \}\c 
latter  place  copper  and  lead  also.  Chalybeate  and  vitnoiic 
springs  exist  in  several  parts  of  the  county. 

Hydroeraphu  md  Communieatiotu.—'The  Suir,  which 
rises  in  the  noraweaitof  Tipperary,  after  being  joined  by 
the  Nier,  from  the  Cummeragh  Mountains,  forms  the 
boundaiy-line  between  Wateridrd  and  Upperary  and  Kil- 


kenny. The  united  waters  of  the  Suir  and  Barrow  form 
the  asstuary  called  Waterford  Harbour.  The  Suir  is  uavi- 
gable  for  lam  TMsels  up  to  Waterfofd  oity,  and  to  Carrick- 
on-Suir  for  Ihooe  of  wmch  the  draught  does  not  exceed 

eleven  feet.  The  Suir  is  the  channel  by  which  the  pro- 
duce of  Tipperaiy,  Kilkenny,  and  the  western  parts  of 
Watorltinl  ure  exported.  The  Hlackwater,  which  nses  in 
the  Kerry  mountains,  enters  the  county  on  the  west,  and 
runs  due  east  to  Cappoquin,  where  it  turns  .southwaid,  and 
disohaiges  itself  into  Yowrhall  harbour,  after  reoeiviog 
eridway  the  river  Bride.  Ine  Blaekwater  is  navigidile  for 
vessels  of  a  hundred  tons  to  its  confluence  with  tJie  Bride, 
and  for  vessels  of  seventy  tons  as  far  as  Cappoquin.  The 
■  Hiitlc,  11  ^hltr^i^ll  ^Irenm,  is  atieeted  by  the  tide  for  the 
whole  of  its  coui-»e  wittuii  the  county,  and  is  imviiriible  lor 
small  craft.  J"rom  Cappotiuin  to  Lunaorc  there  is  a  canal 
three  miles  long,  made  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  of 
I)evonshire.  The  Lackey,  Bricky,  CktUigcin,  Mahon,  Phi- 
nisk,  Clodagh,  and  some  others,  none  of  them  of  import- 
ance, except  for  drainage,  fall  into  the  sea  at  various  points 
of  the  southern  coast. 

The  mail-cofkch  road  from  Dublin  to  Waterford,  75 
miles,  enters  tlte  county  within  two  or  three  miles  of 
Waterford  city.  The  mail-coach  road  fiom  Waterfmd  to 
Cork,  7  U  miles,  passes  through  Killmacthomaa,  Dungarvan, 
Cappoquin,  Liamore,  and  Tallow,  between  which  place 
and  Youghall  it  leaves  the  county,  but  again  touches 
Waterfonl  befoii'  it  tiually  h  avt  >,  the  county  a  ohoil  dis- 
tance before  reacliing  Voughail.  The  other  roads  are  — 
from  Dungarvan  to  Youghall,  through  Claithniorc ;  ali>o 
Dungarvan  to  Yougiiall,  through  Pilttowa,  both  over  the 
mountains ;  oae  fiom  0^>poquin  to  ttia  monataias ;  one 
from  Waterford  to  Tkamore.  The  above  are  the  roads  of 
most  importance.  Those  to  places  north-north-east  or 
north-we.st  of  Waterford  ]v:i\r  the  county  a  very  short  dis- 
tance of  Waterford,  except  the  I..imerick  mail-coach  road, 
which  runs  within  the  county  to  Carrick-on-Suir  on  the 
Wateribrd  bank  of  the  river,  aiid  from  Carrick  to  ClouneU 
on  the  Tippeiary  side. 

Agriauivre  and  Condition  qf  the  Peopfe.~lt  is  esti- 
mated that  363,000  acres  are  cultivated,  and  llH,tMN)  un- 
improved. Tlie  estimated  retitiil  for  the  .county  averages 
about  I2s.  (k/.,  including  extt  n.sive  dit^tricts  wliich  scarcely 
yield  any  rent,  and  others  which  are  altogether  unproduc- 
tive. Wateribrd  is  the  principal  dairy  eounty  in  Ireland. 
A  large  part  of  the  beat  land  is  occupied  in  dairy-lknns, 
and  the  Waterford  butter  bean  a  high  character.  When 
Arthur  Young  visited  Ireland  sixty  years  ajro,  not  one- 
thirtieth  ]iiLt!  i  f  till  county  was  under  tillai^L- ;  but  Uie  pro- 
portion IS  iiijw  much  larger.  The  Appendix  K.  to  U>e 
Irish  Po(ir-I.;i.v  Inquiry,  contains  the  result  of  inquiries 
both  into  the  state  of  siigriculture  and  the  condition  of  the 
people  in  the  baronies  m  Deoies-without'Dnim  vsd  Midp 
dlethird ;  and  the  following  informatioo  is  chiefly  derived 
from  this  source. 

Tlie  barony  of  Docie!*-v^  ithout-Dmm  contains  a  large 
mountainous  district,  with  a  ujreat  breatlth  of  low  undu- 
lating ground  extending  from  the  hills  to  the  sea-coast. 
The  thin  soil  on  the  mountains  affords  a  vary  moderate 
pasture  to  sheep  and  store  cattle ;  but  deaeendinff  to  the 
niore  level  land,  where  the  soil  is  deeper  and  better, 
attempts  arc  made  to  bring  it  into  cultivation ;  and  though 
some  wheat  is  grown,  yet,  from  its  elevated  situation,  oats 
are  the  most  suitable  crop.  The  fences  on  these  reclaimed 
lands  are  very  imperfect,  and  cattle  and  sheep  cannot  ba 
kept  out  of  the  corn-fields  without  hading.  There  are 
fiunlities  for  the  erection  of  dry  stone  walls,  but  the  general 
practice  is  to  make  the  ditches  with  high  banks,  the  sides 
and  tops  of  which  are  planted  witb  furze,  and  ])artially 
facet!  with  stones  ]iii  ke<I  off  the  tili.ige  land.  Thu  lowt-r 
ground  of  the  barony  is  chiefly  in  tUlage,  but  «very  farmer 
has  also  a  dairy,  and  the  soil,  lying  on  limestone  or  gravel, 
is  well  suited  for  either  tillage  or  pasture.  Farms  of  ftou 
twenty  to  seventy  aeres  are  a  veiy  general  size.  The  old 
Irish  cow  is  the  standard  breed  in  the  district,  and  is  now 
crossed  with  half-bred  English  bulls  by  the  dairy  farmer*. 
The  advantage  gained  is  in  the  incren-sed  size  and  improved 
fattening  qualities  of  the  animal.  The  dairy  cows  are  not 
unfreqnently  left  unhoused  a  great  part  of  the  cold  weather. 
Clover  has  been  partially  introduced,  but  nothing  is  gena> 
rally  grown  for  winter  food  for  cattle  but  hay  and  potatoes. 
A  few  patches  of  half  an  acre  each  of  turnips  and  mangold- 
wunel  are  grown  here  and  there.  Vetches  are  grown  for 
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upring  food.   The  sheep  are  a  cross  of  the  Leicester ;  the 

gigi  of  an  improved  land,  but  the  greKteat  atteotioa  has 
ecn  paid  to  the  breed  at  hones,  wMeh  eie  auperior  in 

most  points  to  those  in  other  parls  of  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  very  active  strontj  aniniHls  muy  frequently  be  wen  in 
the  common  country  (■a^t^i.  A  bettor  description  of  agri- 
cultural implements  tias  been  introduced  within  the  last 
few  yean,  audiaB  iron  Scotch  plou||[h*  and  double  harrows. 
A  few  fannera  uie  rollen,  but  wmnoiriiig^nachiiiei  are 
only  need  bjr  the  larfest  laadholden,  the  corn  beinir  com- 
monly winnowed  bv  women  in  the  open  air :  the  old  single 
heavy  hauow  is  still  used  by  the  majority  of  farmers.  The 
Lrreiiti  "  part  of  the  barony  is  held  under  lea.se,  the  terms 
depending  upon  lives,  and  running  from  twenty  to  fifty 
years  before  they  fall  in :  the  farms  are  rather  above  an 
average  aiie  tor  the  louth  of  Ireland.  In  all  recent  leasee 
clauses  of  oon-allenation  and  non-«ub1etting  have  been  in- 
troduced. Rents  depend  rather  on  the  price  of  butter  and 
pork  than,  as  in  England,  on  com.  There  is  a  large  field 
lur  the  profitable  employment  of  labour  in  road-niakinp, 
draining  land,  improving  fences.  The  statement  of  the 
fiumeiB  in  the  barony  is  that  they  employ  one  man  to 
everr  six  or  eight  statute  acres  under  the  plough ;  a  much 
smaller  proportion  of  land  than  in  England  gives  employ- 
ment to  one  man  ;  but  this  labour  costs  only  1/.  0».  in  Ire- 
land, and  between  31.  and  4/.  in  England. 

In  the  barony  of  Middlethird,  which  the  assistant  com- 
missioner visited,  it  is  stated  that  an  experiment  was 
about  to  be  tried,  whether  it  would  be  more  profitable  for 
the  dairy  Humeri  to  make  cheese  instead  of  butter.  Con- 
acre, in  the  barony  of  Decies-without-Drum,  b  called 
•dairv-gpound:'  the  farmer  ploughs  and  manures  the  land, 
whicfi  varies  from  half  an  acre  up  to  three  acres,  and  the 
lubuurer  and  his  family  tlo  all  the  other  work  ;  the  rent, 
either  money  or  labour,  being  paid  before  the  crop  is  allowed 
to  be  taken  from  the  grounu.  There  is  often  a  difficulty 
in  getting  regular  labourers,  unless  potato<iground  is  given 
to  them.  Con-acre  is  common  in  the  barony,  but  not  quite 
so  general  as  it  once  was.  Farmers'  servants  who  used  to 
take  con-acre,  and  then  sell  the  potatoes,  do  not  now  do  so 
to  the  same  extent. 

Both  landlords  and  farmers  object  to  giving  sites  for 
cabins,  and  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  procure  them  than 
fimnerly.  The  consolidation  of  farms  would  go  on  much 
more  n^dly,  but  for  the  fear  of  outrages.  U  is  objected 
to  the  small  tenants,  that  they  constantly  sow  the  same 
seed  for  years  together ;  they  cannot  atfbrd  to  buy  manure  ; 
and  their  system  of  cropping  exhau.sts  the  land  Tlie 
nsnal  rotation  of  crops  m  the  barony  of  Middlethird  is 
potatoes,  wheat,  potatoes,  oats,  and  grass-seeds,  but  the 
smaller  farmers  often  take  two  corn-crops  together.  Out 
of  812  farms  in  this  barony*  484  were  under  20  acres,  in- 
cluding 227  under  five  aca«s,  Md  only  101  oxeeeded  80 
acres. 

The  general  .--tatt'  <  if  the  poaantiy  is  much  the  aaae  as 
in  TippKKARY  and  ( '(jrk. 

Dwition*,  Toirns,  <^-c. — The  c6ail^  18 divided  into  seven 
baronies,  as  follows :  1,  Coshbride  and  Coshmorct  on  the 
west;  2,  Dedes-withont-Drum,  north-west;  3,  ])eeies- 
within-Drum,  sonth-west  or  central ;  4,  Gaultier,  east ;  5,- 
Olenahiery,  north-west ;  6,  Middlethird,  south-east ;  7, 
Upper  Tliird,  north ^ 

The  capital  of  the  county  of  Waterford  is  the  city  of  I 
Watkrford.  The  other  towns  of  most  unpoitaoiae  an  the 
following 

Cb/MMfHtn,  or  (kftrmtm,  is  a  posMown,  about  30  miles 
west  by  south  from  Waterford,  direct  distance :  it  is 
situated  on  the  cart  or  left  bank  of  the  Blackwater.  The 

town  )ms  the  appearance  of  decay,  though  there  has  been 
some  increase  in  the  pojnilation,  which  in  1821  was  1886, 
and  in  1831  was  2289.  It  was  antiently  a  place  of  much 
thoroughfare,  and  had  at  a  very  early  period  a  wooden 
bridge  over  the  river,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  reign 
of  Charlea  II.  Near  the  bridge  are  the  rains  of  a 
castle. 
Ca  rrick-o  n  -Su  I  k. 

CarrirktM-f  is  a  village  suburb  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  on 
the  Waterford  side  of  the  river  Suir,  over  which  there  is 
a  gootl  stone  bridge,  which  connects  the  suburb  with  the 
town.  It  is  about  12  miles  west-north-west  from  Water- 
ford, direct  distance.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  2704. 
Jamrn,  first  eari  of  Lmeoln,  loonded  a  FraneisGan  priory  at 
this  pjaoa  in  ISMS.  The  steeple,  whieli  still  lomains,  is 


said  to  be  very  curious,  rising  liko  u  inverted  eooitt 
the  height  of  sixty  feet. 
Clonvslz.. 

Du"£:nrvnn  is  a  post-town,  23  miles  wcst-«outh-7ii 
from  Waterl'iird,  situated  in  the  bay  or  haven  of  I^3^ 
garvan,  on  tiie  a  stuarj'  of  the  river  <  "ulligan,  whid  i 
crossed  by  a  tine  bridge  of  one  arch,  Iniilt  entirely  it  ;D( 
expense  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  I'art  of  the  town  t 
on  the  west  shore,  and  part  on  the  east  shore,  wfaidililtB 
is  called  the  Abbey  Side,  fiom  an  abbey  vdiioh  vns  Ineh 
there.  Dungarvan  is  an  old  seaport,  and  wai  i'«T 
porated  in  1463.  Within  the  walls  of  a  castl^  buitt  ii 
King  John,  and  now  m  ruins,  the  barracks  arc  esttbihsi 
The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  narrow  and  dittv,  k 
there  is  a  handsome  church,  a  Roman  CaUiohc  chupeluc 
a  good  market-house.  Tbne  are  two  banks,  the  Natm 
Bank  and  the  Firovindal  BmJc.  The  populatton,  la  IKl 
was  5105 ;  in  1831  it  was  6319.  Ttie  inhabitftali  r 
chiefly  employed  in  fishing.  It  is  a  Kood  deal  frcqu<?* 
in  summer  as  a  bathing-place.  In  the  year  1835  then 
ports  from  the  port  ol  Dungarvan  were — com.  97— i 
ewts.;  provisions,  13,3r>y  cwts. ;  copper-ore,  26,800  c«ti 
COWS  and  oxen,  215;  stieep,  210;  swine,  14UB;  the  eit>^ 
mated  value  of  vrldeh  wia  60,086r,whidi,  vrith  ether  «tr 
cles,  estimated  at  400/.,  gave  a  total  estimated  tiIu«  i 
60,486/.  In  the  same  year  ( 1835)  the  imports  were— cou 
culm,  and  cinders,  'JBf?  tons;  iron,  280  tons;  oakbt; 
for  tanners,  1(X>  tons  ;  sugar,  90  cwts. ;  tea,  480  Itis..  a. 
6010  bushels;  glass  and  earthenware,  20  packairn;  tir^ 
estimated  value  of  wliioh  was  11^12(.,  which,  witk  ok 
articles  estimated  at  saoof.,  gave  a  total  estiniattdiiii 
of  16,312/.  The  amount  of  the  excise  duty  on  nuit  n 
2219/.  4#.  3d.,  for  17,181  bushels  of  malt.  Du^gBI^J: 
turns  one  member  to  parliament. 

Ktllmacthomat,  a  small  post-town,  seated  on  the  m 
Mahon.  about  15  miles  west  byioatfa  flwnWatariiiiim- 
tains  about  700  inhabitants. 

LiSMORK. 

MayJUld,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wiioint 
has  an  extensive  cotton  manufacturj',  which  gives  efflpi«f- 
ment  to  about  1000  persons.    The  calico  finds  s 
not  only  in  Ireland,  but  to  some  extent  in  England. 

Passage,  distinguislied  as  East  Passage,  is  a  villie^  i 
the  west  bank  of  the  Suir,  or  rather  of  Wateriord  Ilwa 
opuasite  which  is  asidb  roadstead  where  hundreds  of 
of  large  burthen  may  anchor  in  safety.  Tlie  villsfe,  »br 
is  chiefly  inhatnted  by  fislienueu  and  pilots,  isnveurtti 
miles  below  Waterfbra,  and  about  the  laaMdislaKtla 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Porttaw,  a  neat  little  sub-post-town  to  Waterford,  on ^ 
affluent  of  the  Suir,  about  mne  miles  west  by  north  to 
Waterford,  baa  an  extensive  eotton  fbetory,  wUeh  ii 
to  employ  more  than  1000  persons:  the  machiDfiy-^ 
worked  by  two  water-wheels,  one  of  very  laige  ditax^r 
and  both  of  copper. 

Tulloic,  or  Tallask,  a  post-town,  near  the  westornJi 
bank  of  the  river  Ihide,  is  about  AO  miles  westbyjc'i 
from  Waterford.  James  I.,  at  the  request  of  the  etii « 
Cork,  gmnted  it  a  charter  of  incorpowdion,  by  wfaidi  tk 
liberties  of  the  borough  were  extenoed  one  mile  in  e^'" 
direction  from  the  parish  church.  The  population,  in  i"'- 
was  2329 ;  in  1831  it  was  2'J9S.  There  are  some  rtci^'j 
of  a  castle  formerly  the  residence  of  the  earls  of 
mond. 

Tramore,  a  small  but  neat  and  regularly-built  two  " 
the  Bay  of  Tramore,  about  nine  nriles  sooth  (Who  Vitc 
ford,  is  much  resorted  to  by  the  inhabitants  of  Wstcrfci^ 
as  a  bathing-place,  the  beach  being  very  firm  and  c* 

venient  for  the  (lurpose.  Tlie  bay  is  very  danReroi>  if^ 
shipping  ;  it  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  Bay  of  ^^t-^*' 
fora,  and  shipwrecks  occur  occasionally.  The  town  hs^ ' 
church,  a  chapel,  a  marketJwuse,  ana  an  assembly-Kxxi^ 
The  population,  in  1B21.  was  889;  in  1831  it  was  22Si 

Before  the  Union,  Waterford  sent  eight  menbeaU^^ 
Irish  parliament :  two  for  the  county,  and  two  «seh  W 
Dungarvan,  Lismorc,  and  Tallow.  Tlic  number  oi  Pf"'' 
bers  now  returned  is  two  for  the  county  and  one  lor  I'-iS" 
garvan. 

The  county  is  in  the  diocese  of  Waterford,  whitb  »  » 
joint  sec;  the  dioceses  of  Caahel,  Kmly,  Lismort. »™ 
Waterford  having  been  united.  The  number  of  pyj** 
in  the  county  is  seventy-four.  It  is  in  the  Lemster  cb«» 
The  nvenge  number  w  comnuttaU  fiur  orininal  oAmcC 
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under  300,  two-thirds  of  which  arc  chiefly  for  assaults, 
riots,  and  attempts  to  rescue,  and  similar  ofi'ences.  In  1836 
the  mnd  jury  recommended  that  the  assizes  and  seamons 
•hotild  be  held  at  I)uiv>'T*a  uwtead  of  Waterford.  The 
eotinty  leraol  at  Waterfinrd  ii  one  of  the  best  manafed  in 
Ire!;ind.    The  county  lunatic  asylum  is  at  Waterford. 
Thrre  is  no  county  infirmary.    TThtc  are  t'evcr-hospitals  at 
Walcrford,  Dungarvan,  Lismore,  and  Tallow ;  and  dispen- 
saries at  Cappoquin,  Clashmore,  Dunmore,  Kilmacthomas, 
Kilharrynieaden,  Tramore,  Dan^^milt  TkUow.  Liamore. 
Dallyduff,  Bonniahon,  and  Dnnncainnon,  amorted  ehieiljr 
by  grand -jury  presentments.    In  IflSB  the  number  of 
patients  relieved  by  the  lever-hospitali  and  dinpin^Mirics 
was  18,2;il.  of  whom  ir>,73!)  attetult  il  at  the  ditterent  m- 
siitutions,  and  'JA'.fZ  were  attended  at  their  own  tlwelimiis. 
The  number  )f  admissions  into  the  fever-hospitals  \va.s  775, 
or  I  in  191  «.f  the  total  population  of  the  county.   On  the 
1st  of  Jaiitt anr*  1840.  the  nunlMroC  patients  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  «■«  101,  b«t  tke  iniHtation  waa  onlj  calculated 
for  1()0. 

The  following  Poor-Law  unions  have  been  formed  in 
the  eojBtjr}— 

CarriclMm-'flair  •  .  .  40.2Se 
Dungarvaa  •      •      .      •  57,534 

IjttinoN  •  •  •  •  34|3B2 
Waterfoid     ....  7«,664 

In  1R40  there  were  fifty  schools  under  the  National 
Board  of  Etlucation,  containing  6887  acholan — 3227  boys 
and  2640  girk :  the  number  of  male  teachen  was  32,  and 
fmnale  teaehera  19. 

The  county  ronsf  abulary  (exchisivc  of  the  city)  con-Msted, 
oil  the  1st  of  .Iannar\ ,  1H43,  of  1  county  inspector  of  the 
second  elass,  4  Mib-in^peetors  of  the  first  cla.ss,  and  2  of 
the  third;  1  head  constable,  first  class;  and  6  of  the 
M>cond  class ;  ^)  conilablc%  191  aub-oonstibles,  first  class, 
and  28  sub-constablM,  aeeond  daaa.  The  expense  of  this 
force  tat  1842  was  8983f.  The  anonnt  of  gnuid-jury  pre- 
Mmtmenta  Ibr  tba  year  1889  vaa  M  foUom 

£ 

New  road.s.  bridge^  Set,        .       .       .  4,456 

Repairs  of  ditto  6,tie9 

Couit  and  saasions-hfflMe,  repairs,  te.  48 
„  other  expenses  908 
Constabulary  and  payments  to  witnesses  2,006 
Co\inf  y  officers  not  included  in  the  above  2,446 
Public  charities  .  •  •  .  .  2346 
Repayment  of  goTCnunent  adnncea  •  6,113 
Miscellaneous  %24B 

£29,094 

The  grand-jury  presentments  for  Uie  county  of  the  dty 
of  Waterford  were  £7169. 
The  manufacturing  industiy  of  the  county  is  insignift- 

cant.  At  Waterford  there  are  some  large  establishments. 
'Watkrfoku.  City  ]  A  lew  years  ago  a  cotton  factory, 
ior  spinning  and  weaving,  was  established  at  Maytield,  in 
ahich  abcnit  nine  hundred  persons  were  employed.  The 
Bshertes  might  be  profitably  extended,  but  the  unpro- 
tected nature  of  a  great  part  of  the  coast  is  said  to  dis- 
souragc  this  pursuit.  In  1836  they  employed  101  half- 
lecked  vessels,  of  16G.S  tons,  employing  595  men ;  62  open 
.ai!  boats,  and  301  men;  2GG  rowAwetSi  Mid  19B0  men; 
iiakuig  altogether  2156  persons. 

J f ijttory  and  Anttmtities. — Dr.  Smith,  who  in  174.5  pub- 
ished  an  aceoont  of  'The  Antient  and  Present  State  of 
he  County  and  City  of  Waterford,'  states,  on  the  authority 
)f  Ptolemy,  that  the  Menapii,  a  Helgic  colony,  were  the 
mticnt  inhabitants  of  \Vaterfori|  and  the  adjoining  county 
»f  W'exford.  The  Desii,  from  the  county  of  Mcath,  were 
I  powerful  clan  at  the  period  of  the  English  invasion, 
vnen  their  importance  was  nearly  destroyed.  In  1171 
ilenry  II.  granted  the  city  of  V/aterfurd  and  the  adjacent 
TTOvinee  to  Richard  Le  rotr,  Ms  marshal,  and  by  marriage 
he  estates  and  honours  of  his  descendants  came  to  the 
iJerfsford  family,  who  still  retain  large  possessions  in  the 
■DUiity.  Tlie  county  suffered  little  during  the  rebellion  in 
1 7'J8.  Waterford  city  has  been  the  chief  scene  of  most  of 
lio  historical  events  of  im}K>rtance. 

Many  remains  of  antiquity  are  found  in  the  county.  At 
\rdniore  is  one  of  tiie  louiid  toweia,  and  there  are  found 
n  several  parts  of  the  cooiity  intrenehments,  eartinroriB>» 
P.  C..  No.  1996. 


barrows,  and  cromlechs.  A  large  double  trench,  called  by 
the  Irish  'the  trench  of  St.  Patrick's  cow,"  may  be  traced 
for  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  across  the  Black  water 
towaida  Ardnera ;  it  corresponds  with  the  imrk  called  the 
*IhuM^ Gut,* in  Ine  eountaey  of  Annagh  and  Down.  A 
second  trench  runs  westward  ftom  Cappoquin  into  Cork. 
At  one  period  there  were  twenty-four  religious  establish- 
ments existing  in  the  county,  and  the  ruins  of  some  of  them 
still  remain,  as  at  Mothill,  Dunnrvan,  Stradbally,  and 
Lismore.  llie  antieat  casllea  and  ibrtifled  places  were 
also  numerous. 

(Snuthns  mttory  of  Waterford ;  M*Oa11oeh's  Statittiet  of 
th«  Britith  Empire:  Parliumftitftry  Pnprrf  on  Ireland.) 

WATERFORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Waterford, 
is  situated  on  tlie  river  Suir,  in  .'>2''  16'  N.  lat.  and  T  8' 
W.  long.  It  is  a  county  of  a  city,  and  includes  in  tne 
boundan'  of  the  county  9478  acres  on  both  sides  of  the 
Suir.  Im  ciU  itself  is  entirely  on  the  south  baifk  of  the 
river,  and  is  sioout  a  mile  long.  A  noble  quay  extends 
the  whole  of  this  length  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  from 
which  the  city  rises  gradually.  The  situation  is  very  fine, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  streets  are  dark,  dirlv,  and 
mean-looking.  Waterford  is  about  12  miles  from  tite  sea, 
and  vessels  of  500  tons  burden  can  lie  by  tiie  ttde  of  the 
quay,  but  larger  ships  anchor  about  six  mues  lower  down, 
<n>pasite  the  village  of  Passage.  The  liver  it  enncd  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  city  by  a  very  long  wooden  bridge, 
which  opens  in  one  part  to  allow  vessels  to  pass.  The 
bridge  was  designed  bv  Lemuel  Cux,  an  American,  and 
was  built  aboat  1795.  'fhc  river  here  is  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide ;  the  opposite  banks  ate  very  beantHtalt 
rising  gently  with  green  wooded  hills. 

The  town  and  suburbs  oocnpv  riiout  883  acres.  In  the 
county  of  the  city  there  are  twelve  parishes,  three  of  w  hich 
are  entirely  agricultural,  and  nine  partly  agricultural  and 
partly  occupied  by  the  town  and  sunurbv.  In  December, 
1831,  the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  county  of  the  citv 
was  3710,  of  which  3376  were  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  aiul 
of  thew  latter  1000  were  thatched.  The  number  of  hoosea 
of  lOf.  rem  andupvnudswas  1671.  Hie  popidation  of  Uie 
county  of  the  city,  in  1821,  was  28,679;  m  1831  it  was 
28,821.  The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs,  in  1831, 
was  26,377,  the  country  ]>art  of  the'  ]>opaIation  being  8444* 
Upwards  of  20,000  were  Roman  Catholics. 

W  aterford  has  been  an  improving  town  for  many  years, 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  in  population  has  been 
very  small.  It  has  probably  been  kept  aown  by  emigra- 
tion. Very  few  new  houses  are  built.  In  the  worst  parts 
of  the  town  the  misery  is  described  as  frightful:  five  or 
six  families  are  sometime*  found  linng  tofcether  m  a 
hovel,  entirely  without  furniture,  and  with  nollnng  hut 
straw  to  lie  upon. 

The  principal  public  building  are — the  cathedral,  an 
elegant  modem  nocture ;  the  bishop's  palace,  which  is  of 
hewn  stone,  with  a  double  front,  and  commands  an  exten- 
sive >riew  across  the  river  into  the  county  of  Wexford. 
There  are  three  parish  chunhes,  tour  Roman  Catliolic 
chapels,  and  places  of  worship  for  the  Quakers  and  other 
sects.  The  other  public  buildings  are — a  court-house«  an 
exchange,  a  custom-house,  a  theatre,  an  aasemldy«roOBi, 
barraclu,  and  a  gaol.  Among  the  charitable  insbtntiona 
are  a  house  of  industry  and  an  hospital  for  the  poor. 

Waterford, before  the  Reform  Act,  returned  one  member 
to  parliament.  It  was  an  open  borough,  and  the  constitu- 
ency consisted  of  BOOlteemen  and  80  freeholders.  It  now 
returns  two  memliers.  The  number  of  electors  in  1834 
was  1473 ;  the  number  registered  from  Feb.  1, 1835.  to  Feb. 
I,  1843,  inelurive,  was  1532,  of  whom  34  were  SO/,  ftee- 
holders,  22  were  20/.  freeholdeis,  2  were  \Qt.  fteeholders. 
19  were  40f .  freeholders,  16  were  20/.  leaseholders,  5  were 
10/.  leaseholders,  3  were  rent-chargers,  791  w  ere  10/.  house- 
holders, and  640  were  freemen.  It  first  sent  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament  in  1:^74. 

The  government  of  the  city  is  vested,  by  the  charter  of 
Charles  I.,  in  a  mayor,  18  aldermen,  18  assistants,  a  re> 
corder,  and  two  shenifa;  end  the  aldermen,  assiatants,  re- 
corder, and  shertffii  form  the  council.  The  corporation 

poswes-s  c  onsiderable  estates  in  the  county  of  the  eily. 

The  constabulary'  force  in  Waterford  consi.^t.s  of  one  sub- 
inspector,  one  head-<  iHislahle.  ei<:h1  constables, and 4.5 sub- 
constables.  The  total  expvnditure  lor  the  force  for  1830 
waj;20S4^8s.7(/. 

The  assessments  in  the  town  only  were,  in  1830— church 
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oeai,  720^. ;  minuttni'  pwmey,  248^;  lightiqg  c«a»,  TlOl- ; 
the  total  amount  raifdl hf  tfitM  MHMmjBDtsbeiqg  1738/.. 
ftDnsboui  laoontcnjfn.  Th»  graMriuif  evwl 
onfheoodn^or  »  1830.  yru  Mi,  lOA, 

but  the  amount  of  ttiui  ifiiMiTtf  vtliM  pomidenliljr  la 
different  yean. 

The  commerce  of  Waterford  is  chiefly  with  England, 
and  conisists  for  the  most  part  of  agricuhural  produce, 
Imtter.  porkj  Stc^  and,  sipce  tbo  introduction  of  ^te«|i|r 
vnaela,  of  hvei^toc^.  Th«  euorU  ihun  Watei<iw(|,  ip 
18KS,  were— corn,  met],  and  nour,  1,003,864  cwta- ;  pro- 
visions, 202,048  cwU. ;  potatoes,  20,000  cwts. ;  sui^ar,  IC') 
cwtji. ;  coppiT-orc,  48,000  twls. ;  lealhens  1040  cvvU. ; 
wine,  5402  gallona ;  beer,  170.000  gallons;  cotton  manu- 
factures, 180,2011  yarils ;  calf-skina,  ti400;  cows  and  uxtu, 
4410he^kd;  hoik's,  343  head:  sheep,  35)96  head;  bwine, 
74iaB7  he«t :  Uie  eaUiaiUed  value  of  wbtdi  was  1,743,545/^ 
vmieh,  addoo  to  other  articlei  estiiitated  at  77,7IM.,  gave 
a  total  estimated  value  of  1,821,243/. 

The  impart*  lor  llie  same  year  ( 1835>  conbi»tcd  of  a  great 
▼arii'ty  ot  articles  rtiniiitd  for  purposes  of  trad«  and 
general  consumpUon,  uic  total  estimated  value  of  which 
was  imi&4/, 

Aoooraing  to  ft  Ketum  to  Haute  of  CoiBmoiw, 
dated  March,  1812,  Die  mimbar  of  wteh  above  SO  tone 
Inifdcn,  rl-l;i^k'^t'd  at  Watetibld,  was  115,  the  total  burder 
of  whlcli  vas  lU,3oy  tons.  The  net  receipt  at  the  Cusioin- 
house,  during  the  yta;  truling  January  'i,  1H41,  was 
1R'},.t10/.  34.:  the  net  receipt  for  the  previous  year 
was  101,752/.  5*.  Jirf.  , 

Tbeie  is  a  pack^t-atntioo  ti  Wateifiaid  for  conveyuiee 
between  WMenoid  and  MUford  daily;  ibe  iinnber  of 
packets  is  five,  wtlich  are  kept  up  at  an  average  expendi- 
ture of  about  14,000/.  a  year,  the  amount  received  from 
passcn^^crs  being  about  17U<J/-  a  year. 

In  1835  there  were  seven  steam-eogioes  ia  Wa^eiford, 
equal  to  nin«fy4i«ne  power,  |br  pwwiftatiirii^  fmpoiai. 
In  1836  there  nrpre  338  cotton  power-looms. 

The  amount  of  excise  duty  on  malt,  collected  w  Water> 
Ami  in  1836,  was  9HVH.  3s.  6<i.,  for  7G,182  bushels  of  malt. 

There  arc  two  banks  in  Walerford — tiie  Provincial  Bank 
of  Ireland,  and  tlie  Branch  Bank  of  Ireland.  Tlicre  is 
also  a  savings-bank,  in  which  the  number  of  depositors  on 
the  20th  NoTn  IBC,  was  34C9.  The  expense  of  manage^ 
ment  for  tbe  jrear  1^41.2  was  276/.,  including  2^.  ad 
laika.  The«naMaaiv«iwhiohiBtereit  b  allowfd  M 
ISf .  In  lone  SniM  MTinp-biutki  inttivrt  t»  aUinnd 
on  2t.  6d. 

The  newspapers  are — the  Watwford  \\\el<ly  Cliroaicle, 
the  Waterfor4  News-Letter,  waeUv ;  the  VVaterlbrd  Mir- 
(or»  ttmatinieaaweek;  pod  the  wateifimi  ¥iu],  twice  a 
week. 

In  1840  an  aet  was  poaeed  liar  «  nOwigr  between 

Limerick  and  Carrick-on-Suir,  passing  through  'Water- 
ford  ;  but  the  aet  was  not  carried  into  effect,  and  haa  t  x- 
pired. 

Waterford  was  originally  ^punded  by  the  Danes  about 
A^.  SBO^andit  was  their  chief  possession  in  Ireland  for 
Bome  centuries.  In  1170  it  was  taken  by  aesault  by 
Strongbow,  earl  of  Pemlmke ;  and  in  the  following  year 
Henry  II.,  when  he  pa-ssed  over  to  take  possession  of 
Irelaml,  then  newly  concjuend,  huidL'd  near  Waterford, 
and  paid  a  visit  to  tne  lowii,  \slu(.li  \\ah  aft  trw  aids  restored 
and  enlarged  by  Strongbow.  Waterford  reeeived  its  first 
charter  from  King  JobBtf^ lesided  there  for  some  time; 
and  subsequent  king%  on  account  of  ita  steady  adherence 
to  Hbe  English,  gave  it  leveial  other  eharleia  and  privi- 
leges, especially  tlenry  VII.,  for  its  opposition  tp  Bimnel 
and  Perkin  Warbeck.  All  its  charters  however  were 
seized  and  annulled  by  James  I.,  on  the  ground  of  the 
nonconformity  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  Waterford  re- 
mained without  a  eimtar  fton  1617  to  1626,  when  a  new 
and  mora  exteiMve  one  waa  gnwted  \a  Chnrlet  I.,  which 
ii  the  one  now  in  fbne.  The  imammee  granted  by  this 
charter  were  ver}' great,  and  included,  among  others,  an 
exemption  of  the  freemen  from  the  duties  of  poundage. 
Waterford  was  unsuceessfully  bemiftd  bgrGromwcU.  but 
was  afterwarda  taken  by  Ireton. 

Curraghmore,  the  magnificent  domain  of  the  marquis 
of  Waterford,  ia  iatbc  ncifdUiourluMd  of  Wateifordi  it 
contains  4600  acne.  The  Clyde,  a  line  fbll  etreaia.  tra- 
verses the  park ;  the  timber  is  of  the  best  andlMgeit  kinds. 
The  mansion  is  not  worthy  of  the  domain. 


(Inghs's  Journey  throughout  Ireland,  1834;  Barrow's 
Tour  round  Ireland,  1835;  Report  on  the  Parliamentary 
Rejpreicntatum      ir^nik  pnnted  June  8. 1832;  SmtmM 
Report  q/'  Oommmivntn  on  RaUwayt  in  irdmd  1898 
various  Parliamentary  Documents.) 

WATERING,  in  HorticuUure,  the  process  of  applying 
water  artificially  to  plants.  Water  in  a  grc  ater  ur  less 
quantity  is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  tlie  whole  vege- 
table kingdom  :  ivA  utily  do  the  elements  of  water  enter  into 
the  compoaiUon  of  the  tiaauei  of  plants,  but  by  its  agency 
the  variona  eafina  ingredienta,  aa  well  as  certain  gMoe  that 
enter  into  the  composition  of  vegetable  tuues,  are  carried 
into  the  plant.  Water  also  exerts  an  influence  on  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil  and  of  the  plants  to  which  it  is  applied. 
It  is  on  these  accounts  tliat  the  application  of  water  to 
plants  i»  an  important  process  in  horticulture,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  hothonaa  and  graenhouse.  Dunng  winter 
plants  require  jitQa  aaoialurai  M  the  proccsaaaoflilb  are 
at  tliat  period  very  inactive,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
small  quantity  is  required  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of 
approaching  activity.  Ifplants  are  supjilied  wuh  loo  iui.lIi 
water  during  winter,  their  tissues  become  distended,  and 
the  whole  pwnt  is  enfeebled*  The  largest  supply  of  water 
la  required  when  plants  are  growiqg  nnidly  and  at  the 
eeaaon  when  they  arc  putting  fbrth  Ikm  Icavea.  When 
plants  have  ceased  to  grow,  or  when  the  leaves  and  flowen 
liave  ceased  to  expand,  they  require  less  water.  When  how- 
ever theobject  intlie  culture  of  plants  is  to  render  either  their 
leaves  or  fruits  as  succulent  as  possible,  tliey  shield  bfisup- 

1)lied  witli  abundance  of  water.  Tliis  is  done  wHllilliRacK 
ettuce,  and  other  oleraeeoua  plants,  and  by  thjamewa their 
tisBues  are  rendered  more  tender,  uid  tfietr  peeulmr  leere- 

tious,  \\h'u  h  art?  nf^cn  disaijreeable,  are  diluted.  Tht-  same 
thing  lb  daiie  m  the  cultivation  of  the  slrawben-y.  w  here  ihe 
object  ih  tn  PLudt  r  the  fruit  as  large  as  possible.  In  this  ease 
however  the  large  size  of  the  &uit  is  always  obtained  at 
the  expense  of  its  flavour.  Svwi  pfatBti  bearing  succu- 
lent UttitM,  aa  the  melon,  &&,  may  De  ovoHeatered,  and 
the  Devour  of  their  fruit  quite  destroyed.  In  supplying 


water  to  all  plants  due  regard 


il   1h'  had  to  tt 


ij>er 


ture,  as,  frt'//'ri,v  ;;(!7-/iMJ,  plar.ts  require  ii.i  .c  water  iii  pro- 
portion as  the  temperature  is  Ihu'Iilt. 

Although  the  supply  of  water  artificially  to  plants  culti> 
vated  in  houses  is  obviously  necessary,  there isamne  donbt 
as  to  whether  it  is  required  by  planta  growing  in  the  oven 
air,  where  they  are  ex  poised  to  natural  supplies.  IVons^ 
sor  Litidley,  in  lii'-  'Tbcorj'  of  Horticulture,*  sajs,  '  It  is 
indeed  doubtiui  whetlier  watering  plants  in  the  open  air  is 
not  often  more  productivf  of  disaih antage  than  of  real 
service  to  plants.  When  plants  are  watered  naturally,  the 
wlwle  air  tainturated  with  humidity  at  the  same  time  as 
the  soil  is  penetiated  by  the  rain;  and  in  this  case  the 
aoueous  parlielea  mingled  witii  the  earth  are  very  gradu- 
ally introduced  into  the  circulating  system  ;  for  the  moist- 
ure of  the  air  prevents  a  rapid  pcrsijiration.  Not  so  when 
plants  in  tlu'  open  air  are  artificially  watered.  This  ojiers- 
tion  is  usually  performed  in  hot  dry  weather,  and  m'>A->t 
necessarily  be  Umited  in  its  effects ;  it  can  have  I  it  tic 
if  any  iaAueiwe  upon  the  atmoyhere :  thm  the  parched 
air  loba  Um  leaves  rapidly  of  their  moittore,  eo  lon^  aa  tiie 
latter  is  abundant ;  the  nmfs  are  suddenly  and  violently 
excited,  and  after  a  shurt  time  the  cxi  itm^;  canst'  is  sud- 
denly withdrawn,  by  the  momentary  suppl\  ol  wdU:r  being 
out  off  by  evaporation,  and  by  filtration  through  bibulous 
substances  of  which  the  soil  usually  consists.  Then  again 
the  rapid  evapocatian  fkom  the  soil  in  dry  weather  Jtaathe 
cffedt  of  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  and  anch  a 

lowering  does  not  take  place  when  planta  are  refreshed  Yty 
show  ers,  because  at  tliat  time  the  dampness  of  the  air  pre- 
vents evaporation  from  th^ sod  just  ai  it  prevents  persnira- 
tion  from  Uie  leaves.  Moreover  in  stiff  soils,  the  '^itning 
of  water  upon  the  surface  has,  after  a  little  while,  the  cSm 
of  *  puddling'  the  grmmd  and  rendering  it  impcrffkNN^  an 
that  the  dceeenl  or  water  to  tiie  roots  is  impeded,  wfaellier 
it  is  communicated  artificially  or  by  tlie  fail  of  min.  It  is 
therefore  doubtful  whether  artificial  watenng  of  plantij  in 
the  open  air  is  ad\  antageous  unless  in  particulai'  cases  ;  and 
most  assuredly,  if  it  is  done  at  all,  it  ought  to  be  much 
more  copious  than  ia  IMUL'  At  the  sanw  ttac  the  VMM* 
tice  is  at  present  vm  nBeral,  and  there  are  aona  mwm^ 
tages  in  it,  independeal  of  suppljring  plants  wifli  water.  It 
is  frequently  verj  effectual  for  removing  insects  from  the 
leaves  of  plants,  and  also  for  removing  dust  and  dirt  u 
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exposed  situations.  Mildew  is  also  jm-vented  m  annnaK 
by  abundant  watering;.  The  fiuipi  whuh  prodiuc  or  tuv 
found  on  mildewed  peas,  and  those  which  destroy  the 
BDtnach  and  onion,  may  be  removed  by  abundant  watering. 
Wh«re  thfl  Jmtm  of  ^lute  are  watend»  thia  aiiould  never 
be  done  whilat  flie  ann  n  ahinine  upon  them,  as  thit  ioefceeee 
the  evaporation,  the  evils  or  which  have  been  already 
spoken  of.  llie  morTiintr  and  eveninij  are  the  best  times 
for  watering  plant* ;  ljut  where  it  is  neLH-sjiiiry  to  do  this  in 
the  middle  oi  the  day,  the  rooti  alone  ahouid  be  watered. 
Aflir  tnuMfliiififig',  irtNtfaar  of  joooff  or  old  planta,  in 
pota  Ofintiw  oyKtn  groond,  tt«  wateiing  bf  the  pi»nt  ii  al- 

In  watering  plniits  scveml  instniments  made  nse  of, 
n«  the  enarine,  tlie  syrintre,  and  the  \vattring-pot.  These 
are  made  cither  U>  tliru.v  vvater  through  tub***  of  variouii 
sites  to  as  to  apply  the  water  to  a  particular  point,  or  by 
means  of  a  nee  wtueh  h  lippended  to  the  tnbe  to  distribute 
the  wBter  over  *  l«rnr  lartee.  The  IbinMr  iMtbed  is 
adopted  when  ftn  nwb  of  k  phmt  tn  tl»  bo  wlowd»  and 
the  latter  when  it  is  wished  to  wet  the  whole  surtbce. 
Where  a  stream  can  be  mode  use  of,  an  effectual  way  of 
watering  plants  is  to  have  a  sluice  by  which  the  %vatLr  of 
the  stream  may  be  let  on  and  off  as  may  be  thought  pro- 
per. This  is  the  best  mode  of  waterins;  watcr-cre*»(>s  and 
other  pluati  iec|;ulring  tdmndant  moistuTe.  Where  there 
art  water-worica,  piiMe  att  aoibetitiiet  laid  ftir  snpplyinf 
conptttments  of  a  ^rden.  I^wni  andploliof  gffeai  diajr 
be  watered  vrith  the  water-butt. 

W,\TKUING  OF  L.\NI).  [iRRtOATioN-.l 
WATKHLAND,  DANIKL,  D.D.,  an  eminent  Knglish 
theolo^an,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Waterland, 
rector  of  Wasely  or  Walesly,  in  Uncolnshire,  where  he  was 
Iwrn  14th  f^Broanr,  1681.  Aftef  flnishinff  his  elementary 
education  at  flie  free  school  of  Lincoln,  he  was  admitted 
Of  Mairdalen  College,  Cambridcre,  in  March,  1699,  obtained 
a  scholarship  in  December.  171>"J,  and  was  elected  a  fellow 
in  February,  1704.  Continuing  to  reside  at  the  university, 
and  havinp^  taken  holy  orders,  he  acted  fo^ many  years  as  a 
tuto*  even  after  he  had  been  presented  by  the  earl  of  8uf< 
folk,  in  February,  1718,  to  the  mastership  of  his  college, 
and  also  to  the  rectory  of  Ellingham  in  Norfolk.  It  was 
during  this  period  of  his  Hife  that  he  drew  up  and  pub< 
Ii-.he(l  his  '  Advice  to  a  Younp  Student,  with  a  Method  of 
Htuiiy  for  the  tirst  Four  Years,"  which  went  through  several 
editions.  In  1714  he  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity,  on  whidi  occasion  he  tn'eatly  distinguished  him- 
aelf  by  nis  defenco  of  his  thesis,  the  illegaUty  of  Arian  s(itK> 
scription,  his  first  opponent  being  Thomas  Sherlock,  after< 
waroa  bishop  of  London.  Soon  after  thia  he  was  appointed 
one  of  tlie  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  the  king  (George  I.), 
and  in  1717  he  received  by  command  of  his  majesty,  on 
his  visit  to  the  university,  the  unsolicited  honour  of  a  de-  j 
gi  ve  of  D.D.,  in  which  Ke  was  some  time  a^r  incorporated 
at  Oxford. 

Dr.  WatOriand  appears  to  hare  firrt  oomo  iiwth  as  « 
eoatwifewialist  in  17is,  in  ait  htnwer  to  Dn  'Whitby^ 

Latin  disquisitions  on  Bishop  Bulls  'Defence  of  the  Nicena 
Creed,'  and  '  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Whitln"?*  Reply'  to  that 
attack.  In  17m  he  liandled  the  same  subject  with  more 
elaboration  and  effect  in  'A  Vindication  of  Christ's 
Divinity,  being  a  Defence  of  the  Queries,  &c.,  in  answer 
toadeigpiHniiitlieGouiitqr.'  The 'Quoaes' had  boon 
drawn  up  Miae  tinw  befbre  fbr  the  we  of  the  Ile¥«  Xobit 
Jackson,  rector  of  Rossingtun.  in  Yorkshire,  who  wrote  an 
answer  to  them,  which  he  submitted  to  Waterland,  and 
then  sent  the  *  Queries,'  his  own  answer,  and  Waterland's 
reply  to  that,  to  the  press.  This  publication  immediately 
iiivo'lved  Waterland  in  a  eontroveny  with  Dr.  Clarke  and 
the  AriMi  paity.  Tho^JongM  and  nort  inlpoctant  of 
Water1aad*a  traeta  in  ttii  eontroreta^  waa  hii  ntat,  pub- 
lished  in  1723,  under  the  title  of  '  A  Second  Vindication  of 
Christ's  Divinity.*  This  waa  I'oUowed  the  next  year  by  'A 
tiirther  Defence  of  Christ's  Divinity,'  in  aniWOr  to Obrke's 
'  Obscrvalions"  on  the  Second  Defence- 

Meanwhile,  in  172t),  Dr.  Waterland  had,  on  the  appuint- 
moiii  of  Bishop  Hobiiiaen,>af  Londoiu  prcaohed  the  first 
Mono  of  wiiuouB  at  the  leetuie  foundM  by  Lady  Moyer, 
which  he  afterwards  published  in  Rvo..  under  the  title  of 
*  Eight  Sermons.  &c.  in  defence  of  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord 
.Tcsus  Christ.'  Next  year  he  was  presented  by  the  dean 
and  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Austin's  and 
flkIWilh,intliooilyorLoadoB;  ndfaimiMiVMpio- 


moted  by  Archbisnop  Dawes  to  the  chancellorship  of  tlie 
eliurch  of  York.  The  same  year  he  published  his  'Critical 
Histoiy  of  the  Athanosian  Creed.'  In  1727  he  was  col- 
lated to  a  canonn'  of  'Windsor ;  and  in  I73U  hO  Mt  plO« 
seated  by  the  cnapter  of  Wiadaor  to  the  neongo  of 
Twiekenham;  uponwbiah  ko xerignad hia  London  fimi 
but  accepted  the  archdeaoOUJ  Of  1 
cesan  Bishop  Gibson. 

The  publication,  in  1730,  of  Dr.  Clarke's  'Expmiition  of 
the  Church  Catechism '  drew  Waterland  into  a  new  con- 
troversy both  with  Clarke  and  Dr.  Sykes.  Thia  waa  iiri- 
lowed  W  another  with  TIndal,  whose  *Chiistiaii^|r  aa  old 
as  tho  Cirealioa'alioappearod  in  1780^  and  waa  replied  t* 
by  Watflrlahd,  in  a  worlc  entitled  '  Scripture  Vindicated,* 
ice,  in  1732.  Out  of  this  grew  anotiier  controversy  with 
Middleton;  and  that  was  succeeded  liy  a  Imuth  with  tlie 
Kev.  John  Jackson,  on  Uie  worth  of  the  a  prion  argument 
for  the  being  of  a  God.  which,  opposed  as  it  was  to  Water- 
land's  naturul  turn  of  thought,  which  woa  ctitiGal  lathar  than 
metaphysicali  may  be  sapposed  not  to  htvo  loeomiuended 
itself  to  him  the  more  as  having  been  adopted  by  liis  great 
Arian  adversar)-  Clarke.  In  17.'M  he  published  a  tract 
entitled 'The  Importance  of  the  Holy  Trinity  asserted ;' 
and  in  1737,  in  an  8vo.  volume,  '  A  lleview  of  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Eucharist,  as  laid  down  in  Scripture  and  Antiqidfy/ 
which  was  the  last  work  he  sent  to  the  preM.  Bo  died  OB 
the  23rd  of  Decefflber«  174a  it  London,  wMthor  he  had 
come  from  Cambridge  to  consult  Dr.  Chesclden  about  his 
complaint,  a  nail  firowing  into  one  of  his  great  toes  which 
ended  in  a  raortiftcation.  He  left  a  widow,  whom  he  had 
married  in  1719,  but  no  children.  Two  volumes  of  his 
Sennons,  with  a  discourse  on  the  Doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion, and  another  on  Infant  Communion,  appeared  in  Vi42t 
under  the  care  of  Josej)h  Clarke,  M.A. ;  and  a  eomploto 
edition  of  Archdeacon  'Waterland's  works,  with  a  Lite  of 
the  author,  by  the  late  Bishop  Van  Mildert,  was  ])ublished 
at  Oxford,  in  11  vols.  Rvo.,  iti  lH2:}. 

WATERLOO  is  a  village  in  the  province  of  South  Bra- 
bant, in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  It  is  situated  in  53"  33' 
N.  lat.  and  4"  25'  K.  long.,  at  the  edge  of  the  forest  of 
Soignies,  about  lU  miles  south  of  Brussels  en  the  load  to 
Chvleftn,  and  has  about  2000  Inhabitants.  At  a  short 
distance  from  this  village,  the  duke  of  Marlborough  was 
prevented  by  the  Dutch  deputies,  in  1705,  from  attacking 
the  French  army,  and  obtaining  a  victory,  which  might 
have  given  .o  this  obscure  village  the  celebrity  which  it 
acc^ired  above  a  century  later  by  the  memorable  baUle  of 
the  18th  of  June,  1815,  in  which  the  emperor  Napoleoa 
was  de&ated  by  the  duke  of  Wellington.  In  nenoiy  of 
this  dedsive  victory  a  monument  has  been  erected  on  the 
field  of  battle;  it  consists  of  a  conical  mound  of  earth, 
which  is  2160  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  200 
feet  high.  A  double  spiral  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the 
summit,  where  there  is  a  pillar  GO  feet  higbi  which  •ap« 
ports  a  lion  12  feet  high  and  21  feet  kmg. 

(Haasel.  Caonabich.  and  Stein.) 

WATERLOO-BRIDGE.  [Lowdoi*.! 

WATERLOO,  ANTON  I,  a  celebrated  Dutch  land- 
scape-painter, etcher,  and  engraver,  waa  bom  nearLUr^cht 
about  1618.  His  laiHiM-apes  are  much  prized,  on  account 
of  their  colouring,  their  skies,  and  their  foliage.  His  etch« 
ings  are  else  excellent :  their  subjects  are  taken  ohie^f 
ftom  the  noinity  of  Utrcoht*  cooaiiting  of  cottago  acenm 
crooked  roads,  vroods,  and  entrances  mo  forests,  tat.  He 
could  not  draw  the  figures :  thoi^  In  hii  pictares  wore 
painted  by  Weeninx  and  others ;  in  his  etchings  he  in- 
serted thciii  very  sparingly.  Tiiere  are  many  bad  impres- 
sions of  Waterloo's  etchings,  owing  to  his  peculiar  mode 
of  execution.  He  etched  the  whole  design  of  an  oqnal 
atrengtbrbut  slightly,  and  then  finidied  ia  a  bold  muBor 
with  tho  gwvor  thoso  porta  which  he  dedred  to  be  noet 
effective.  As  the  plates  therefore  were  worked  off,  the 
etching  grew  perceptibly  fainter,  while  that  part  which 
was  executed  wuh  the  graver  suti'eri  tl  comparatively  no 
diminution  of  effect.  Good  iiupreaiitioiis  are  much  sought 
by  collectors.  Bartsch  has  enumerated  134  of  Waterloo^ 
etchings,  all  of  which  he  has  named  and  described. 

Althoogli  Waterloo  was  well  paid  for  his  works,  and 
inherited  some  property  from  his  parents,  he  died  in  poverty 
in  10(12,  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Job,  near  Utrecht,  aged 
about  forty-five.  He  is  accounted  by  some  the  most  ma.s- 
terJy  etcher  of  landscape,  and  his  works  have  always  bees 
■nn  alndiod  bgr  oBgnmn. 
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(Houbi-aken,  Sehoubur^  tier  NetUrlnndfehe  Konttickit- 
ders,  Jf>:. ;  Bartsch,  Peinire  Gntveur ;  Huber,  Manuel  det 
Amateurs,  <tc.) 

WATERMAN,  one  who  rows  a  boat  on  a  river  for  the 
tmmynce  of  nassengers.  The  only  larj^e  body  of  water- 
BMi  in  Englana  are  thoM  employed  on  the  river  Thames 
•t  London.  BeiSm  the  tntrodfaenon  of  floaehct  t  hey  were 
a  very  esaential  class  for  the  conveyance  of  pereons 
not  only  between  I^ndon  and  Southwark,  but  between 
I^ndon  and  Westminster,  and  up  and  down  the  river 
tu  the  various  places  on  each  ^ide.  I'he  Thames  wa« 
then  the  gmt  nighway.  Stairs  and  watereates  were 
mmMroot  on  the  north  bank  Irom  I^ndon  to  Westminster, 
where  there  were  many  palaces  of  the  nobility,  each 
palace  havinf^  its  landiiu;-place,  its  barges  and  wherries, 
and  its  private  retinue  of  watermen,  or  raivemen,  as  they 
were  then  commonly  called.  Processions  on  tne  river,  water- 
tmirnamcntu,  boat-races,  and  other  aauatic  amusements 
were  frequent.  In  the  reign  of  Kicharall.  the  fare  for  a 
PMHUger,  with  his  tnm  or  Ikrtheli,  from  London  to 
Qnvemd  or  Milton,  wu  H,  Stow  computes  that  thera 
were  as  many  as  2000  boats  in  bis  time,  that  there  were 
40,000  watermen  on  the  rolls  of  the  Watermen's  Company, 
and  that  they  could  furnish  20.000  men  for  the  fleet.  No 
doubt  he  included  in  this  larg^e  number  the  private  water- 
men of  the  court  and  the  nobility.  John  Taylor,  the 
*  watei^poet,'  as  he  s^led  himseU;  eomplains  bitterly  of  the 
Introdtwtion  of  eoaoiea:  *I  do  not  inrMgh  against  any 
coaches  that  belong  to  persons  of  worth  or  ouality,  but 
only  against  the  caterpillar  swarm  of  hireling.  They  have 
nndone  my  poor  trade  whereof  I  am  a  niembir.'  Since 
that  time  the  increase  in  the  number  of  bridges  and  the 
introduction  of  steam4MMlB  httve  ttfU  mm  reduced  the 
number  of  watermen. 

An  apprenticeship  of  seven  yean  m  the  Ihamce  eon- 
stitutes  a  free  waterman.  The  watermen  and  lightermen 
are  an  incorporated  company,  founded  in  1506,  and  de- 
pendent on  tlie  corporation  of  the  city  of  London.  They 
are  regulated  partly  hy  their  own  bye-laws  and  partly 
by  the  7&8Geo.  iV.,  c.  75.  The  monopoly  of  lahour 
held  by  this  company  is  veiy  extensive,  embracing  the 
whole  of  the  river  navigalion  from  Staince  to  Tantlet 
Greek.  With  the  exception  of  certain  flat-bottomed 
feiry-boats  and  barges  above  Kingston,  no  person  can  ply 
in  a  boat  for  hire  on  the  ThaUMa  who  i>  BOC  •  OMVlMr  Of 
the  Watermen's  Company. 

The  number  of  free  watermen  is  between  4000  and 
0000.  ,In  1786,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Dock 
Committee,  the  number  of  free  watermen  was  8283. 
The  number  of  boats  licensed  to  carry  passengers  was  2728 
on  January  1.  1836.  (Atwendix  to  Report  on  the  Port  of 
London,  p.  233. "i  The  Trinity  House  Corporation  sliaro  to 
some  extent  in  the  monopoly  of  the  Watermen's  Company, 
having  the  power  to  license  certain  king's  seamen,  besides 
pilots,  to  ply  on  the  river ;  but  thv  licences  granted  by 
them  are  under  20O. 

^  By  the  act  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  75,  •  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  watermen  and  lightermen  on  the  river  Thames  be- 
tween Yautlet  Creek  and  Windsor,'  the  court  of  aldermen 
are  tu  tix  the  fares  that  may  be  taken  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers;  e«ery  waterman  who  shall  demand  and 
take  for  his  fare  more  than  is  allowed,  is  to  forfeit  for 
every  offience  not  exceeding  40*. ;  tista  of  Hues  are  to  be 
painted  on  boards  and  albed  at  suitable  plying-plaees ; 
every  waterman  is  to  have  a  printed  list  of  tne  fares  in  his 
boat,  and  if  he  shnll  refuse  to  produce  the  same,  or  not 
permit  the  same  to  be  examined,  then  the  passenger  shajl 
be  discharged  from  his  (are,  and  the  waterman  shall  pay 
Ibr  every  oifenoe  not  exceeding  51. ;  the  number  of  Um 
boat  and  the  name  of  the  owner  are  to  be  painted  on  the 
boat ;  and  a  waterman  wilftilly  avoiding  a  paaaenser,  or 
hindering  any  peraon  from  reading  the  name  or  nunu)er,  or 
using  abusive  language,  is  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
5/.  Complaint  may  be  made  within  thirty  days  after  the 
oft'ence  to  the  lord-mayor  or  any  justice  within  hi.s  jurisdic- 
tion. For  other  regulations  less  mteresttng  to  the  public 
we  refer  to  the  act  itself. 

The  Thames  watermen  have  recently  established  a 
steam-boat  company,  in  which  any  free  waterman  may  be 
a  shareholder,  but  no  other  person. 

A  verv  handsome  set  of  almshouses  have  been  built  on 
Penge  (5ominr.n,  ncii.-  London,  for  '  j)oor,  aged,  decayed, 
and  maimed  free  WMtermeu  and  lightermen  on  the  nver 


Thames.'  According  to  the  statement  made  at  the  Anni 

versary  meeting  in  "June,  1H43,  forty-one  houses  had 
already  been  erected,  the  co-^t  of  whien  was  l.'),!VX)/.,  of 
which'  14.U0U/.  had  been  paid  by  the  Society,  leaving  a 
debt  of  15001,,  toward*  whiefa  1200/.  WM  coUeetad  at  the 
meeting. 

(Knight'a XomIm.  *Thc  Silent  Highway;*  IFeatasMMfer 
Review, May.  1843:  Aet7it,9 Geo. IV.,  e.  75.) 
WATERPROOF  CIXyTH  AND  LEATHER.  The 

textile  fabrics,  whatever  he  their  t  haructcr,  axe  pervious 
to  water  from  two  causes,  viz.  the  exii^tence  of  mitwjte 
spaces  between  the  individual  fibres  of  the  yam,  whether 
of  silk,  cotton,  wool,  or  flax ;  and  the  rectangular  meshes 
consequent  on  the  process  of  weaving.  To  close  up  these 
minute  channels,  as  likewise  the  porea  of  leather,  ao  aa  to 
impart  a  *  waterproof  quality  to  the  material,  has  been  the 
object  of  a  large  number  of  patents  within  the  Uust  twentv 
years,  as  likewise  of  recipes  which  have  not  hetn  patented^ 
Some  of  these  protective  agents  ma^  be  noticed  under  the 
subdivisions  of— l.solutioas into  which  ttie  cloth  is  dipped ; 
2,  vuniihes  applied  to  the  euiihee ;  8i  interiayers  of  caout- 
diouc  composition ;  4,  waterproof  composition  for  leather. 

1.  In  1835  Mr.  Hellewell,  of  Salford,  took  out  a  patent  for 
a  solution,  which,  by  immersion,  should  render  cotton  and 
other  fabrics  wateqjroof.  According  to  this  plan,  for  a 
quantity  of  woven  material  equal  to  lOOOlb.  weight,  there 
are  used  1201b.  of  rock  alum,  80  lb.  of  common  whiting, 
and  200  gallons  of  water.  This  mixture  is  intended,  by 
the  chenucal  action  of  its  ingredients,  to  yield  a  solution 
of  aluraine,  with  which  the  cToth  is  saturated.  After  ihe 
saturation,  the  cloth  is  passed  quickly  through  a  vessel 
containing  a  solution,  at  a  temperature  of  lOU"  Fahr.,  of 
yellow  soap  in  water,  the  proportions  being  .31b.  of  aoap  and 
30  gallons  of  water  to  SOib.  of  cloth.  This  latter  process, 
according  to  the  patentee's  description,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  flnng  the  alumine  in  the  interstices  of  the  cloth,  and 
endiling  it  to  rerist  the  action  of  water.  The  cloth  is 
finally  washed,  to  free  it  from  any  impurities. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Doncaster,  patented  in  1K3D  a  method  of 
waterproofing  cloth  by  immersion.  He  describes  two  kinds 
of  solution  employed  for  this  purpose :  1st,  two  ounces  of 
pulverised  alum  are  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  distilled  water; 
one  ounce  of  diy  white-lead  is  rubbed  down  in  nnotber 
pint  of  water;  and  the  two  solutions  being  mixed  and 
allowed  to  settle,  the  supernatant  liquor  constitutes  the 
required  agent :  2nd,  one  ounce  of  dry  white-lead  is  rubbed 
down  in  half  a  pint  of  water ;  one  ounce  of  pounded  alum 
is  dissolved  in  another  half-pint  of  water ;  and  these  two 
solutions,  together  witii  two  fluid  drachms  of  acetic  acid, 
are  mixed  together,  and  allowed  to  settle.  When  the 
cloth  has  been  immersed  in  the  supernatant  liquor  resulting 
from  either  of  the  above  solutions,  it  is  pas.sed  through  a 
solution  of  quicklime,  and  a  third  time  through  a  solution 
of  boiled  Irisn  ii\08b,  which  acts  as  a  mucilage. 

There  are  other  patents  of  a  somewhat  similar  character 
to  Am  above,  and  there  have  alio  been  methods  published 
but  not  patented.  Of  these,  one  more  example  will 
suffice : — Boil  half  an  ounce  of  Russian  isinglass  in  a  pound 
of  soft  water  till  dissolved;  dissolve  an  ounce  of  alum  in 
two  pounds  of  water;  dissolve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
white  soap  in  a  pound  of  water;  strain  these  solution* 
separately  through  linen,  and  then  mix  them  all  together. 
Heat  this  liquid  till  it  simmers,  and  apply  it  with  a  brush 
to  the  *  wrong^'  side  of  the  doth,  on  a  flat  table.  When 
dry,  the  cloth  u  brushed,  and  then  brushed  again  lightly 
with  water.  The  intention  of  this  process  ia  to  vender  the 
cloth  impervious  to  water,  but  not  to  air. 

2.  The  surface-application  of  a  species  of  varnish  has 
been  the  subject  of  many  patents,  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  two  or  three  instances.  About  twenty  years  ago  Measn. 
Mills  and  Fairman  introduced  a  composition,  formed  of 
lOOlb.  of  linseed  oil,  401b.  of  pipeclay,  and  a  small  quan 
tity  of  burnt  umber,  white-lead,  pounded  putiiice-stone, 
and  one  or  two  other  substances.  These  ingredients  were 
melted  together  and  ground  to  a  smooth  paint-like  state, 
and  then  applied  to  the  aurikce  of  the  fabric  with  large 
knives,  the  clotii  being  stretched  over  wooden  ftninea. 
When  the  surfkee  was  thus  coated  and  dried,  the  other 
sufftee  was  similarly  treated.  This  was  not  intended  as  a 
waterproof  composition  for  ordinary  clothing,  but  rattier 
for  tarpauling,  awnings,  coach  top-covers,  boat-cloaks,  and 
other  coarse  materials. 

Mr.  Newberry's  patent,  taken  out  in  IMU.  is  for  a  mod* 
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vf  upplyiii^r  waterproof  com|K))«it ion  in  Mioh  &  mw  M  to 
leave  one  side  of  the  woven  fabric  f.-ee  from  \U  influence, 
thereby  presenting  to  tlic  e\e  a  texture  nearly  resembling 
thftt  of  oidiiuuy  obth.   The'  method  consi^ti  in  saturating 
the  cloth  with  the  waterproof  compoaition,  and  exposing 
onv  Mirf.ici'  only,  in  sna\  a  way  that  tlie  atmosphere,  or 
urtiticial  lieat,  may  harden  the  composition  on  that  aurface 
into  a  dry  inembranuus  film;  while  the  other  side,  aHer 
being  kept  moist  during  the  drying  of  the  first,  is  cleansed 
,    from  the  composition  by  means  of  spirit  of  turpentine. 
i    Mr.  Newbeny  describes  three  modes  of  effecting  this 
object.  Tn  tne  first  mode  the  cloth  or  woven  fabric  is 
stri  fi-hed  ovt  r  a  frame,  and  after  being  saturated  with  the 
comlJo^itlull,  i.s  aHuwed  to  float  on  a  layer  of  oil  till  the 
uuper  suifiiec  is  dry;   after  which  the  lower  surface  is 
cfeaiued  from  the  cooiposition.   In  the  second  mode  the 
i    cloth  is  stretched  doaKle.  or  in  two  plies,  over  a  frame, 
{   aaturated  with  th«  eompOMdon,  and  then  left  to  dry  on  the 
exterior  surfkces,  the  contact-surfaces  remaining  moist 
"    unlil  thu  tinii'  of  removal.    In  the  third  mode  recourse  is 
I    had  to  a  roller,  on  which  the  clolti  is  coiled,  and  a  flat 
^    table  of  slate,  stone,  varnished  wood,  or  other  substance 
.    non-absorbent  to  the  composition.  The  table  is  coated 
'   with  a  layer  of  the  composition,  and  the  cloth,  being  un- 
coiled and  laid  down  upon  it,  is  pressed  and  roll^  till 
every  part  becomes  wetted  by  the  composition  beneath. 
In  this  way  the  upper  surface  may  be  cleaiuied  while  the 
'    lower  is  in  contact  with  the  table,  and  the  latter  is  then 
exposed  to  a  drying  process.    Mr.  Newberry's  i)atent  re- 
I   lates  rather  to  the  mode  of  proceeding  than  to  tlie  kind  of 
'   coiupo^lion  employed. 

'.  3.  The  apfdioatioii  of  a  layer  of  cement,  gum,  or  vunish 
between  two  other  substances,  with  a  view  to  render  the 

inner  one  imperviotib  to  water,  has  been  piactised  under 
many  different  modificatioas,  includir^  that  which  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  inventor,  Macintosh.  In  the 
vear  1624  Mr.  Weise  of  Bermundsey  devised  a  peculiar 

*  Idnd  of  (abric,  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  class  now 
under  oonaidention.  This  ikbiic  was  to  be  used  either  as 

*  ft  material  for  hats  and  bonnets,  in  lieu  of  the  usual  felted 
beaver,  or  as  a  cloth  for  other  earments.  The  materials 
consisted  of  beaver-fur,  musk-fur,  hare's  wool,  Spanish  wool, 
flax,  down,  and  wa.ste  silk,  any  or  all  of  which  were  to  be 

*  combined,  according  to  the  kind  of  fiiU>ric  required.  The 
(  matwinls  were  carded,  roved.  Mid  spun  into  yam,  in  the 
i  manner  of  cotton ;  and  this  vam  was  soaked  m  a  solution 
'   of  caoutchouc,  or  Indian  rubber,  to  render  the  interstices 

between  its  fibres  waterproof.  The  yarn  was  then  woven 
into  a  textile  Itibric ;  and  in  order  to  render  the  meshes 
iiiiperMuu.s  to  water,  tlie  cloth  was  drawn  over  a  heated 
'  cylinder,  whereby  the  resinous  composition  was  so  tu 
r  mallMl  as  to  flow  into  them.  The  last  part  of  the  pro- 
:  camwastoiaiMapila  ovnnp  oiith«  aociMebjrmeaasof 
1  teailes  or  brushes. 

In  Mr.  Macintosh's  patent  of  1824,  the  use  of  a  cement 
between  tw  o  layers  of  cloth  was  divulged,  and  this  mode 
has  been  extensively  adopted.    The  cement,  or  thick 
;  elastic  varnish,  is  maJe  by  dissolving  caoutchouc  in  a  small 
:  quantify  of  coal-oil,  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients 
:  varying  according  to  their  quality.  To  ikcilitate  the  solu- 
!  tion,  the  caoutchouc  is  cut  into  very  fine  threads,  and  the 
heat  of  a  steam-bath  is  applied.   To  apply  the  varnish 
thus  prepared,  the  cloth  is  stretched  upon  frames  and 
'  brushed  over  with  it   The  surikces  of  two  such  pieces, 
,   while  in  a  partially  damp  state,  are  laid  one  upon  another, 
c  and  pressed  between  rollers  till  they  firmly  ana  inseparably 
:  unite.   The  double  fabric  thus  produced  is  wholly  impei^ 
vious  to  water,  and  is  at  the  same  time  free  from  any 
r    Bilneaive  satistai'.ee  on  the  surface.    Mr.  Barlow  (A//r(/<'/o/>. 

Aletrop.),  wluie  speaking  of  this  invention,  says: — *  A  very 
'  ingenious  application  of  this  cloth  was  also  made  in  some 
,  of  our  recent  voyages  of  discovery,  in  which  it  was  found 
,  necessaiy  to  have  boats  oonstructed  very  li^ht,  for  the  con- 
venience of  taking  them  over  land.   In  thu  case  the  boat 
is  made  of  wicker-work,  with  a  casing  of  waterproof 
cloth;  and  by  such  buuts  very  considerable  rivers  and 
pieces  of  water  have  been  crossed.'    Mr.  Baillie  Fraser, 
while  describmg  hu  arrangements  of  dress  for  braving  the 
;  weather,  in  his  '  T&tar  Journey  from  Constantinople  to 
(  T«lMnuii,*MiMrln>-*But  as  my  furs  alone  mnild  have 
I  Biad*  a  poor  defence  against  ram  or  falling  snow,  I  had 
,  provided  nijself  with  a  good  Macintosh  India-rubber  cloak, 
wbioh  now  did  woiiby  Mrviec.' 


Mr.  Hancock,  in  the  year  IKIO,  besides  deiierib.ng  a 
mode  of  applying  a  layer  of  cauutctiouc-solutiun  to  the 
external  surlace  of  cloth,  patented  a  peculiar  kind  of  water- 
proof  material .  This  consists  of  flbrcs  of  cotton,  silk,  flax, 
or  hair,  mixed  up  with  caoutchouc.  The  fibres  are  cut  to 
about  an  eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  then  incorporated 
with  the  gum,  in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  former 
to  a  pound  of  the  latter;  and  colours,  if  reijuired,  may  be 

Een  to  the  mixture  by  the  addition  of  any  of  the  usual 
pigments.  The  mixture  is  poured  out  upon  a  cold 
let,  and  allowed  to  harden  in  form  of  an  extended  sheet ; 
and  this  sheet,  after  being  gently  warmed,  is  rolled  or 
pressed  to  give  it  sinoothiiL-ss  of  surlace.  Of  this  material 
the  patentee  proposes  that  boats,  shoes,  gaiters, caps,  cart- 
coverings,  and  numerous  other  articles  may  be  formed  ;  * 
the  proportion  of  gum  to  fibre  being  regulated  according 
to  the  purposa  to  whieh  tha  resulting  material  is  to  be 
applied. 

Among  Mr.  Sievier's  ingenious  applications  of  caout- 
chouc are  two  or  thrcL-  relating  tu  waterproof  cloth,  pa- 
tented in  1835.  One  method  relates  to  riun-ehnitc  cloth. 
A  woven  fabric,  of  cotton,  wool,  or  silk,  is  in  tlie  first  in- 
stance coated  with  a  solution  of  caoutchouc  in  spirits  of 
turpentine.  It  is  next  coated  with  a  mixture  composed  of 
caoutchouc,  spirits  of  turpentine,  and  litharge  or  soma 
other  dryinir  ingredient.  While  yet  wet,  the  cloth  is  co- 
vered with  fibres  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  hair,  or  fur,  cut  into 
umtorm  lengths  and  pressed  evenly  down  upon  the  cloth 
by  rollers  or  brushes.  When  dry,  the  surface  is  brushed, 
and  those  fibres  which  remain  immoveable  form  a  perma- 
nent surface  to  this  donble  waterproof  material.  The  in- 
ventor describes  tb«  anpearance  as  being  analogous  to  that 
of  broaddoth  or  of  velvet,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
fibres  employed,  and  states  that  the  cloth  may  be  sheared 
if  a  short  nap  be  required.  Mr.  Sievier  proposes  to  pro- 
duce multi-coloured  patterns,  by  having  blocks  cut  smiilar 
to  those  used  by  paper-stainers,  floorcloth-printers,  and 
calico-printers,  and  by  appljring  fibres  of  one  colour  to  the 
varnished  g^ound-labnc  oy  means  of  these  blocks:  a  por* 
tion  only  will  be  thus  covered,  and  the  remainder  is  pro- 
posed to  be  covered  with  fibres  of  a  different  colour,  ap- 
plied as  in  the  first  method,  but  which  will  not  adhere  at 
the  parts  covered  with  the  block-tint.  A  mode  is  de- 
scribed of  employing  stencil-plates  instead  of  the  carved 
blocks. 

Mr.  Sievier's  elattie  waterproof  material  is  thus  formed : 
— very  thin  sheets  of  caoutcnouc  are  cemented  by  a  solu- 
tion of  caoutchouc  to  j^auze,  bobbin-net,  or  other  open 
material ;  and  on  this,  as  a  ground,  and  w  ith  a  similar  ce- 
ment of  quick-diying  caoutchouc,  is  laid  a  stratum  of  fibres. 
The  filwes  are  preswd  and  dressed  as  in  the  former  in- 
stance ;  but  the  resulting  fabric  differs  in  this— that  the 
open  and  extensible  meshes  of  the  gauxe  or  bobhinHict 
give  to  the  whole  an  elasticity  which  closely-woven  tex- 
tures cannot  impart. 

4.  Tlie  attemuts  to  render  leather  waterproof  Jei>end  in 
general  on  the  nlling  up  of  the  small  pores  which  have 
previously  admitted  the  tannin ;  the  substance  imbibed 
oeing  such  as  will  repel  or  resist  water.  Many  such  me- 
thods have  boan  pnMposad  at  difftotnt  times*  of  which  the 
mention  of  a  flew  win  here  mflkw.  Melt  over  a  slow  fire 
a  quart  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  a  pound  of  mutton  suet,  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  yellow  bees'-wax,  and  hail  a  pound 
of  common  resin,  or  smaller  quantities  in  the  like  rela- 
tive proportions;  and  with  tliis  mixture  saturate  the 
leather  of  new  boots  or  shoes,  while  the  latter  is  slii^htly 
warm.  Another  method  is  to  melt  two  ountfes  of  yellow 
bees'-wax,  two  ounces  of  Burgundy  pitch,  and  two  ounces 
of  turpentine,  in  a  pint  of  Unseed  oil,  and  with  this  mix- 
ture to  saturate  tiie  wanned  leather.  The  '.louruul  ol 
the  American  Institute  '  gives  the  two  tollowmi; : — 1.  Uoil 
together  for  half  an  hour  one  quart  of  linseed  oil,  two 
ounces  of  miot  and  half  an  ounce  of  white  vitriol,  to  whteh 
add  four  ouneas  of  spirits  of  turpentine  and  two  ounees 
of  white  oak  sawdust,  and  apply  thb  mixture  to  the  lea- 
ther by  means  of  a  brush.  2.  Apply  a  coating  of  tallow 
to  the  leather ;  and  after  this  has  dried,  coat  it  again  with 
a  mixture  of  one  jjait  of  copaiba  balsam  with  two  ol 
naphtha.  Another  mixture  lor  this  purpose  consists  of 
six  ounces  of  caoutchouc  boiled  for  two  hours  in  two 
quarts  of  liueed  or  neatVfoot  oii.  Lastly,  a  mode  has 
been  puieh  reeonmieodcdin  ditBtrent  quartos,  of  applying 
ahot  nuxloic  af  two  parts  fallow and^MM  part  resu,  witS 
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which  the  leather  ma^  be  completely  aatttnted»  the  rem 

Impjirlini:  an  antiseptic  quality  to  the  tallow. 

()w  uf  Mr.  Sit  vier's  contrivances  is  for  rcnderint;  leather 
iit  omu  elastic  and  \\  ale:  pi  oof.  A  tliiii  sheet  of  leather 
u  cemented  to  a  thia  sheet  uf  solid  caoutchouc  by  a  caout- 
chouc solutioilt  ind  kept  under  pressure  for  five  or  six 
days.  Tb»  eompound  faoric  thus  formed  is  nearly  inelaatio, 
became  the  leather  \m  temporarilv  suspended  the  elastic 
power  of  the  caontclunic ;  but  by  tne  application  of  a  tem- 
perature about  equal  tu  IHO"  Falir.,  the  caoutchouc  partially 
collapse.s  and  the  leather  assumes  a  corrugated  surface, 
similar  to  Morocco  leather.  The  leather,  rendered  thus 
elaatie  and  waterproof;  is  then  nanulketiinHl  into  booti 
and  shoes  or  other  articles. 

WATFORD.  rHBRT>ou»iiiitB.1 

WATLINGTON.  [OxFonnsHiRK.] 

WATSON.  RICHARD,  D.D..  was  bom  in  August, 
1737,  at  Ilevershani,  near  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  where 
hii  father,  a  younger  son  of  a  small  statesman,  or  land- 
owner, had  been  head  master  of  the  grammar-school  hum 
1698:  the  family,  supposed  to  have  come  orieinally  from 
Seodud,  had  subrirted  tm  at  leait  three  or  rotir  genera- 
tions at  Hardendale,  near  Shap.  His  mother's  name  was 
Newton.  Old  Watson  had  great  reputation  as  a  teacher ; 
but  Richard,  who  was  the  younger  of  hi.i  two  .wns,  did  not 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  having  him  for  his  master;  lor  he 
had  resigned  his  office  in  1737,  although  he  lived  till 
November,  17133.  Watson  was  educated  under  his  father's 
suecessor,  who  took  little  pains  td  give  him  an  accurate 
grammatical  training ;  and  about  a  year  alter  his  father's 
death  he  was  sent,  on  anexhibitionofSOA.  belonging  to  the 
Kchool,  to  Trinity  Colleixc,  Cambridge,  wlieri!  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  sizar,  3rd  November,  17.'>4.  All  he  had,  besides 
his  exhibition,  to  carry  him  through  college,  was  a  sum  of 
300/.  which  his  father  had  lea  him ;  but  he  set  bravely 
to  work  to  make  his  way  to  independence  by  hard  study 
and  hard  living.  It  is  said  that  at  llist  his  dress  was  a 
coarse  mottled  Westmoreland  eoat  and  blue  yam  stock- 
ings. He  offered  hini-iclf  a  candidate  for  a  schol;u>liip, 
which  he  obtained  on  the  '2nd  of  May,  17."i7.  In  Scptern- 
l)er  following,  while  still  oidy  a  junior  soph,  he  began 
to  take  pu|ul8,  and  continued  to  be  so  employed,  first 
as  private  tutor,  then  asiiistant  college  tutor,  till,  in 
October,  1767,  he  became  one  of  the  head  tutors  of  Trinity 
College.  Meanwhile  he  had  talren  his  degree  of  B.A. 
in  January,  1759,  when  he  was  declared  second  wrangler 
(he  says  himself,  he  on^ht  to  have  been  f5rst);  had 
been  elected  a  A  How  oi  !hs  eollej^e  in  October,  176t>; 
had  graduated  M.A.  at  the  commencement  in  17(12; 
and  in  November,  1764,  had  been,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Hadiey,  uaanimonsly  elected  fa^y  the  eenate  to  the  pcofiet- 
sorship  of  chemistry.  This  was  a  Strang  ehdee,  for  it 
that  time  Watsnn  knew  nothincr  of  eheiiii'^trj- whatever ; 
but  lie  did  not  disappoint  tlie  confidence  t!ial  \\as  1p!t.  t>y 
hini-self  and  others,  in  his  ardour,  application,  and  (juiek- 
ncs-s  of  comprehension.  With  the  assistance  of  an  operator, 
whom  he  sent  for  immcdiatelv'  from  Paris,  and  by  iBimur- 
ing  himself  in  his  laboratoiy,  ne  aoqnii«d  loeh  an  •eqaaint- 
ance  with  his  new  subject  as  to  enable  him,  in  about  fimr^ 
teen  months,  to  read  his  fir^t  course  of  lectures  which 
were  honi'.irfd  with  a  numcron^i  attendance,  and  proved 
liiirli'iy  i-a;  is  factory.  He  attcrvTards  delivered  other  courses, 
which  were  ctiually  successful ;  in  17(38  he  printed  a  sy- 
nopsis of  the  principles  of  the  science  under  the  title  of 
'Institutiones  Metamugicae;'  in  1709  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Itoyal  Society,  and  during  some  years  after 
(his  he  contrilMited  many  chemical  papers  to  tho  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  In  1771  he  published  '  An  Essjiy  on 
tlic  Mibjoets  of  Chemistry,  and  their  General  Divisions;' 
in  17^1  he  published  two  vols.,  12mo.,  of  'Chemical 
Essays ;'  a  third  appeared  in  1782 ;  and  a  fimrth  in  1786 
commeted  the  work,  wliich  his  oflen  been  reprinted,  and 
waa  long  very  popular.  But  Watson's  first  pubKeation, 
properly  so  called,  was  '  An  Assize  Semion,  preached  at 
I'ambridge,*  4to.,  17(59.  .About  two  years  after  this,  in 
October,  1771.  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  dis- 
tinguished office  of  rcirius  professor  of  divinity,  although 
he  was  ^  the  time  neither  D.I),  nor  B.D.,  and  in  truth 
seems  bv  liia  own  account  to  have  known  little  mora  of 
divinity  than  he  did  of  chcraistiy  seven  jrears  t)efbre.  Ait 
such  vma  his  good  luck,  or  the  reputation  he  had  establidied 
for  carrying  his  object,  whenever  he  took  one  in  hand,tbait 
no  other  candidate  ajpeated*  The  profeMonliqp  whca  ht 


got  .K  was  worth  about  330/.;  but  he  boasts  of  having 
raised  it  to  more  than  three  times  that  value.  Not  that  he 
ever  had  any  pretensionstocall  himself  aleamed  theologian: 
on  the  contrary,  he  waa  rather  vain  of  t>ein<::  spoken  of  as  the 
Prtjfessor  aiToWaerof,  the  selt'-1ant,'lit  prolesAor,  or  rather 
the  professor  who  wa*  indebted  for  w  hat  he  knew  neither  to 
masters  nor  books.  His  constitution  was,  he  says,  *  ill  fitted 
for  celibacy;  so  in  December,  1773,  he  married  the  eldest 
daogjhter  of  Edward  Wilsoii*  Eiq.,  of  Dallam  Tower,  in 
Westmoreland;  and  the  next  day  he  went  to  North 
Wales  to  take  possession  of  a  sinecure  rectory,  procnnd 
for  him  from  tne  bishop  of  St.  Asaph  by  tlie  duke  of 
Grafton,  which  after  his  return  to  Cambridge  he  was 
enabled  (also  through  means  of  his  grace)  to  exchange  for 
a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Ely.  In  17H0  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Piumptre  as  archdeaoom  of  that  diooese ;  the  mmt 
vear  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Nonhwold,  in 
Norfolk;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  following  he 
received  another  much  more  valuable  livintj,  the  rectory  of 
Knaptoft,  in  Lcicestersiiire,  from  lliednke  uf  Rutland,  who 
had  been  his  pupil  at  the  university.  He  was  now  there- 
fore tolerably  well  provided  Ibr. 

Meanwhile  his  publications  not  alreadj  nottcMl  had 
been,  in  1772,  tw  o  '  lA;tters  to  the  Members  of  the  Hooie 
of  Commons,'  under  the  name  of  '  A  Christian  Whig,' in 
support  of  the  clerical  petition  for  the  abolition  of  sub- 
seripHon ;  in  1773,  also  without  his  name,  '  .V  Brief  State 
of  the  Principles  of  Clmrch  Authority  ;'  in  1776,  a  re- 
storation sermon  entitled  •  The  Principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Vindicated,'  which  maile  consideikble  noiee.  and,  as 
he  conceives,  gave  great  oft'encc  at  court  and  in  courtly 
circles;  the  same  year  his  well-known  'Apology  for 
Christianity,*  m  answer  to  Gibbon  ;  and  two  or  three  other 
sermons  and  charges.  In  March,  17R2.  on  the  appearance 
of  Soame  Jenyns's  '  Disquisitions  on  Various  Subjects,'  the 
torvism  of  which  annoyed  him,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
defend  bi»  whig  principles  in  '  An  Answer  to  the 
quisitfon  on  Government' in  that  worir. 

In  .Tilly,  17R2,  he  wjis  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
IJandatf,  not  exactly,  as  it  would  appear,  on  the  applicn- 
tion  of  his  friend  the  duke  of  KuMaiid,  but  rather  by  th« 
new  jirime  minister,  Ix)rd  Shclburne,  of  his  own  accord,  in 
the  expectation  of  thereby  both  gaining  an  active  partiran 
and  giati^pBg  the  duke.  Of  course  Gmelbome  profeaKd 
to  mve  leleeted  him  ftom  hit  own  dieeemment  of  Ui 
merits.  Let  that  have  been  as  it  may,  Watson  proved  s 
very  unmanaeeahle  bishop.  Neither  Shelburne  nor  arty 
succeeding  minister  could  ever  uet  Inm  to  run  in  harness. 
'Hie  first  thing  he  did  after  he  found  the  mitre  on  his 
was  to  publish,  in  1783,  *  A  Letter  to  Archbishop  Com- 
wallia  on  the  Chureh  Revenuca,*  icoonnnendiiig  aa  cmnK- 
ntion  of  the  Mahopriea.  This  he  did  in  apite  of  ditlHt 
I  could  be  said  to  make  him  see  that  he  was  doing  a  thin^ 
I  whieti  would  t^nbarrass  the  government,  and  at  the  same 
;  liiiii-  do  nothinc^  !o  jo.-waid  his  olijecf.  .\nd  so  lie  con- 
tinued to  take  his  own  way,  and  was  very  soon  allowed  to 
do  so  without  any  party  or  any  person  Meking  either  to 
guide  him  or  iton  him.  He  made  aouM  good  and  elEee> 
five  speeches  in  tne  Rouse  of  Lords,  but  never  orifins<tsl 
,  nor  even  materially  assisted  in  carrying  any  legislative 
mea.sure.  For  the  most  part,  in  general  politic«i.  he  »ided 
with  what  wa.s  called  the  whig  party;  luit  he  would  not 
come  up  to  vote  for  Fox's  India  Bill  \n  and  he  had 

a  theory  of  his  own  upon  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of 
the  House  of  Oommons  by  Pitt  which  followed.  On  the 
occasion  of  tiie  Icin^  illneis  in  1788,  again,  he  went  witt 
his  jmrty  in  maintaining  the  right  of  the  prince  of  Wales 
to  the  regency,  for  which  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that 
he  had  a  good  chance  of  the  bishopric  of  St.  A.sajfh,  then 
vacant ;  but  his  majesty's  recoveiy  dissipated  that  along 
with  many  more  such  flattering  visions.  However  lieftofe 
this  Watson  liad  reoetved  It  conaideiable  aoeemion  tp  taii 
Ibrtnne  by  the  deMh;  in  17B8,  of  his  friend  Mid  Ibimei 
pupil,  Mr.  Luther,  of  Onmr»  ill  Bmsx;  who  left  him  in  liis 
will  an  estate  which  he  SoM  (br  2(X800/.  He  grumbled  on 
about  having  sacrificed  himself  to  his  principles,  and  being 
overl(K)ked  and  let\  in  poverty  ;  but  with  his  bishopric,  and 
his  professorship,  and  his  archdeaconry,  and  liis  rectory-^ 
all,  by  the  bye,  as  he  managed  the  fluMer,  either  eatiWi  or 
•s  nearly  aa  posnble,  aineenres— tn  adiHtkm  to  ttia  tanmf 
and  the  profits  of  his  various  publications,  hu  case  eovM 
not  well  tie  expected  to  excite  much  commiseration. 

Whit  nnaiiu  df  hb  biognphf  i»IMi«wmttMi  tkt 
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■thlogne  of  his  other  litomry  performances.  In  1786  he 
MbUined  a  useful  'Collection  of  Theolo^cal  Ttscts  se- 
lected from  various  Authcns  for  the  Um  of  the  Yoiinp:i  r 
Students  in  the  University,'  in  6  vols.  Svo.,  which  went 
throuKh  two  large  editions.   'An  Address  to  Younc;  Per- 
sons alter  Confirmation,'  which  he  publiiihed  in  178U,  was 
also  extensivaly  sold.   In  1790  he  published  anonymously 
«GoDsi4er»Uo08  on  the  Expediency  of  revising  Uw  lilbugf 
wad  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Ens^land,  by  a  c<Htttstent 
Protestant ;'  another  ot'  his  adventurous  prodaniationii  of 
peculiar  \;e«s,  whieh  brought  upon  hira  a  good  <ital  ol 
outcry  and  ublouuy.   This  was  followed,  in  1792.  by  '  A 
Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  bis  Diocese  in  .June, 
1791,'  full  of  vituperation  of  the  Cor|X>ration  and  Test  Acts, 
and  laudation  of  the  fWoch  Bevolutioo.  Upon  this  latter 
subject,  however,  he  soon  after  cooled  considerably,  as  ap- 
pt'Hred  liy  \n<  next  nublic-ation,  a  sermon  pubhshi-d  in 
17 whuh  he  entitled  'The  Wisdom  and  (Joixlneia  of 
God  in  having  made  both  Ruh  and  Pour,'  and  whuli  wiu 
expressly  directed  against  the  very  democratic  principles 
out  of  which  the  Revolution  in  France  had  sprung.  He 
talk*  (»f  the  'stiange '  turn  which  tb«i  gnatnovment  bad 
!iy  this  time  taken,  as  justifying  or  aeeountins  fbr  his  ap> 
parent  ch.mce  cf  feL'liiit:  alxiut  it;  as  if  it  was  the  course 
of  events  lhat  had  tu  i  ii  in  thi>  wronj; — not  he  and  his  an- 
ticipations.   In  17'.>(j  appeaixnl  another  of  his  best  remeni 
bered  works,  his  '  Apology  for  the  Uible,  in  a  Serica  of 
letters  addressed  to  Thomas  Paine.'   This  was  followed 
two  yuan  after  by '  An  Address  to  the  People  of  Great 
Britain,*  an  aoargetic  appeal  in  support  of  the  war  against 
France,  which,  the  more  perhaps  by  reason  of  the  quarter 
it  came  from,  excited  immense  attention.    Fourteen  re- 
gular editioiui  of  il,  he  says,  were  sold,  besides  many  pirated 
ones.    Some  years  aitcr,  in  ISlKi,  he  published  another 
tract,  entitled  'Thoughts  on  the  intended  Invasion,'  in  the 
same  spirit.  Various  Charges  and  stogie  Sermons  were 
also  printed  by  him  from  time  to  time,  whidi  need  not  be 
noticed  in  detail.   His  last  publication  was  a  selection  of 
his  fugitive  pieces,  in  two  octavo  volumes,  which  appeared 
in  1816,  under  tlic  title  of  '  MisccUanenus  Tracts  on  Reli- 
gious, Political,  and  Agricultural  Subjects.'    Hie  latter 
yeai^  of  his  life  he  spent  mostly  in  retirement  on  his  estate 
of  Calgarth  Park,  in  Westmoreland,  which  he  amused  him- 
self in  ornamenting  Md  improving  by  building  and  plant- 
ing. He  died  there  on  the  4ih  of  .Tune.  1818.  He  left 
acTeral  children.    After  his  death  appeared,  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  son  Richard  \VatMin,  I.I..B.,  pre- 
bendary of  Mandali'  and  Wellh,  the  work  from  which  the 
above  particulars  have  been  pnncipnlly  extracted,  entitled 
'Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Richard  Watson,  Bishop  of 
Uandaff.  written  by  hiouelf  #t  difennt  intacvak,  ua  re- 
iiMdinl814.' 
WATBON,  ROBERT,  a  rcspechible  Scotch  atithor  of 

the  age  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Adam  Smith.  Robert 
Watson  was  a  native  of  St.  Andrewh,  where  his  father 
coniLiiiK'd  the  professions  of  brewer  and  aj)othecar) . 
Robert  completed  the  usual  courses  of  langua^es  and  phi- 
loflophy,  ana  commenced  the  study  of  divinity  in  the  uni- 
vemty  of  St.  Aadrews.  U«  attended  the  Divinity  Hall  in 
Glasgow  for  tt  least  one  winter,  and  finished  nts  theo- 
logical studies  in  Edinburgh. 

In  1751.  Adam  Smith  having  removed  to  Glasgow, 
where  he  had  been  elected  pnift  ssor  of  logic,  Watson  was 
encouraged  by  Lord  Kames  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
oo  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  ddiTeied  bj  Smith.  Tba  reception  these  lectures 
met  witii  enoour^ed  him  to  repeat  the  ooune  ereiy  winter 
during  his  continuance  in  Edinburgh. 

In  17r)8,  having  become  a  licentiate,  or.  as  it  i.s  called  in 
Scotland,  a  '  probationer,' W.itso a  ottered  himself  a  can- 
didate for  one  of  the  churches  of  his  uative  town,  which 
happened  to  be  vacant.  The  application  was  unsuccessful, 
but  Mr.  Hewy  Bjrmer,  piofiBBBor  of  logic  in  St.  Salvadw's 
college,  entenwnng  thoughts  of  retiring  on  aeommt  of 
infirm  health, Wttaon  prevailed  upon  him,bythe  payment 
of  a  sum  of  money,  to  resign  in  his  favour.  The  other  pro- 
fessors sanctioned  tlio  baii;ain,  and  elected  Mr.  Watson 
professor  of  logic,  and  the  Crown  soon  afterwards  con- 
stituted him  by  patent  professor  of  rhetoric  and  belles- 
lettres.  Watson  effected  the  same  innovation  in  the  university 
of  St.  Andrews  that  wie  elllBcted  about  the  same  time  in 
Okis^ow  by  Smith  and  Reid,  in  Aberdeen  bv  Beattie,  and 
in  £diDburgh  by  Finlayson    He  substituted  for  a  oouise 


oC  leeturae  on  HMjie.  pnperly  so  called,  a  course  of  lectunt 
on  the  theory  of  the  human  mind,  on  the  exercise  of  tiie 

rca.soning  faculty,  and  on  literar)'  criticism. 

In  1777  Dr.  W  utson,  stimulated  by  the  success  of  Ro- 
bertson's '  Charles  V.,'  published  (at  I.ondon)  his  history 
of  'Philip  II.  of  Spain.'  Tlie  work  was  favCJimbly  re- 
ceived in  England,  and  immediately  tiandated  intofVencli. 
Dutch,  and  Gennaa.  This  success  encouraged  the  author 
to  commence  the  history  of  Philip  HI.,  four  books  of 
whi(  h  wf  re  completed  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  17H0.  A 
lew  yiars  before  his  death  he  had  been  promoted  to  be 
prineioal  uf  tlie  uiutet!  colleges  of  St.  Ix-oniird  and  St. 
Salvador  on  the  death  of  Pnncinal  Tullidalph.  Watson 
left  five  daughters  by  his  wife,  who  i»  suid  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  great  beauty,  daughter  of  Dr.  Kbaw,  mdlfnat  u( 
divinity  in  St.  Marv's  college.  The  four  completed  books 
of  the  history  of  Philiji  III.,  with  two  additional,  liy  Dr. 
William  Tliumpsoii.  uere  jmhlished  by  that  gentleman  for 
the  liencfit  ul  the  author  s  family. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view  the'histories  of  PhiUp  II.  and 
III.  of  Siiaiii  are  far  inferior  to  the  work  of  Rabertstm: 
thejr  are  heavy,  not  very  elegant,  and  ahow  aotihing  of  a 
comprehensivs  or  phiiosophieal  mind  in  the  anthor.  They 
are  however  impartial,  but  for  a  slight  natural  1  i:is  of  the 
author  in  favour  of  the  I'rolestntit  party.  The  iirtr.aiivL  is 
sufficiently  distinct  and  intelligible.  The  carl  of  H.ml- 
wicke  communicated  some  important  MSS.  to  the  author. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  consulted  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties for  the  Life  of  Philip  II..  and  in  conqpiling  the  Uis* 
tory  of  Philip  IIL  he  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  thf 
existence  of  Khevenhiiller's  ■  Annales  Fenlinanih  i.'  Kng« 
lish  critics  complain  of  the  iiai  rule  of  military  tet  htiicalities 
with  which  the  '  History  of  Philip  II.'  in  i):i)"tieiil.u'  is  over- 
laid ;  and  M.  de  Beauchamp  jKiints  out  that  the  trans- 
actions in  the  Spanish  colonies,  in  Naples  and  .Sicily,  ate 
almost  entirely  overlooked.  Schiller  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  'History  of  Philip  II.,'  but  he  had  not  consulted  the 
original  authorities,  and  estimated  the  work,  \\ithinil  re- 
ference to  its  accuracy  or  elegance,  by  the  ciu&ntity  of  ma- 
terials uhii  h  it  sup|)iied  fur  his  imaginative  pu^res  or 
philosophical  speculations. 

:  Wuodhouselee's  L{/ie  o/  Lord  Kames  ;  Chalmers's  j9io- 
graphical  Dictionary— Myet  of  Adam  Smith,  Biair,  and 
Watson  ;  Pi  i^ace  to  th<^  Life  of  Philip  UL  ;  BiograpkiB 
l/nwerteUe~U\e»  of  Philippe  II.  and  III.,  and  Wataon; 
Schiller's  Ah/all  dcr  vtreinigtcn  Niederllitttte.) 

WATT.  ROBERT,  M.D..  is  the  authorof  a  uell-kiiowB 
work,  entitled  '  Bibhothcca  Bnlannica,  oraCieiieial  Index 
to  British  and  Foreign  Literature,' 4  vols.  4to.,  fila-sgow, 
181<J-lti'20;  Edinburgh,  18-21-1824.  The  account  given 
of  him  in  that  work  (sent  to  the  press  after  his  death)  is 
that  he  waa  bom  in  Ayrshire  in  1774.  that  he  died  at  GUs- 
gow  12th  March,  1819,  that  he  was  president  of  the 
Faculty  of  PlijVsiciaiis  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  and  lee- 
turer  on  the  theory  ami  jiraetice  of  medicine,  and  that  he 
li;id  published  the  fuliowing  works  during  his  lifetime: — 

•  (.'jises  of  Diabetes,  Consumption,  &ic.,'  Kvo.,  Paisley,  IWW; 
•Catalogue  of  Medical  Books,'  8vo.,  Glasgow,  1812; 
'  Treatise  oo  the  History,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Chin- 
cough.'  Snk.  Gla^^w,  1813;  *  Rules  of  Life,  with  Rcflec-' 
tions  on  the  Manners  and  Dispoeitionsof  ^Mar.kir.d,'  l2mu., 
Edinb.,  1813  (anonymous) ;  besides  a  lew  papers  in  tin- 

•  Transact i,irj>'  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  and  one  or  two 
other  societies.  We  have  found  no  account  of  him  any 
where  else. 

The  'Bibliotheca  Bntannica'  is  in  two  naits:  the  first 
containinir  an  alphabetical  arrangement  ofaothors,  with 

the  published  works  of  eaeh  in  chronological  order:  tlu- 
second,  a  similar  arrangement  of  subjects,  with  an  enu- 
meration of  the  books  tre.iting  of  them,  and  rclerem  es  lo  the 
entry  of  each  work  under  the  author's  name  in  the  first 
parL  The  compilation,  prepared  amid  the  calls  of  a  p«H 
lessional  life  ana  without  acceia  to  any  eatensive  libniy. 
and  earned  through  the  press  without  having  the  advan* 
tage  of  the  author's  revision,  is  no  doubt  chargeable  with 
many  positive  errors,  as  well  as  with  important  defu  ietu  ies ; 
but  it  is  notwithstanding  bo*h  a  renia;;>Ldi]e  }h; ionn nice 
for  an  individual  and  an  aid  of  very  considerable  utility  in 
many  literary  investigations.  It  cannot  be  relied  upon  as 
an  authority,  but  it  is  serviceable  as  a  guide  or  indicator. 

WATT,  JAMES,  'who,'  to  adopt  the  eloquent  language 
of  the  inscription  placed  by  Lord  Brougham  upon  his 
statue  in  Westminster  Abbey,  '  directing  the  force  of  an 
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originnl  !»cniii«,  purljr  exercised  in  pbiloMphic  re«e»rch,  to 
flit'  improvcnunt  of  the  stonrn  entrinp.  enlarped  the  re- 
sources of  his  countr\',  increastnl  the  power  of  man,  and 
rose  to  an  eminent  place  amonti;  the  illus-trioiis  followera  of 
wiencc  and  the  real  benefactors  of  the  world,'  wa«  bom  at 
Greenock  on  the  19th  of  January,  1736.  His  great-grand- 
flUher ftnmd his  oimauull  esUteiatlwcoantyoC Aber- 
deen, mni  WM  lined  in  one  of  the  buttles  of  Montrow, 
afler  which  the  vengeance  of  the  dominant  P*rty  led  to  the 
confiscation  of  his  property,  and  rendered  nis  non  Thomas 
iK'pf'udant  upon  the  ca.re  of  some  distant  relations.  The 
condition  of  lliomas  Watt  ]e<l  him  to  ttudious  habits,  and 
on  the  return  of  more  tranquil  times,  he  established  him- 
self at  Greenock  m  m  teacher  of  mathtnietics  and  navii^- 
tion.  He  resided,  it  ii  italed.  in  the  adjoining  burgh  of 
GntwflMtfk  Dyke,  of  which,  for  several  vears,  he  was  Imron- 
baiKe,  or  chief  magistrate  ;  and  he  died  in  1734,  at  the  ape 
of  ninety-one  or  ninety-two.  and  was  buried  in  the  We-^t 
Churchyard  at  Greenock.  Thomas  Watt  left  two  sons, 
John  and  James,  the  former  of  whom  followed  his  father  s 
profieiiion,  but  died  in  1737,  leaving  a  chart  or  aurvey  of 
the  rirer  Clyde,  which  was  Mbaequently  pabliahed  under 
the  care  of  his  younjfer  brother,  the  father  of  the  jjreat 
onsrineer.  This  individual  was  at  once  a  ship-chandler,  a 
builder,  and  a  merchant,  and  was  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years  town-councillor,  treasurer,  and  bailie  of  Greenock, 
where  he  is  celebrated  for  the  real  and  intelligence  with 
which  he  performed  his  duties,  and  encouraged  public  im- 

C»v«nicnt8.  By  his  varigiua  occupations  Iw  obtained  an 
nourable  forttme ;  but  some  onsuccesaful  enterprises  de- 
prived him  of  a  portion  of  itbefbre  his  death,  which  took 
pl.Tef  in  ill  tlif  l  ighty-fourth  year  of  his  aije.  He 

married  a  lady  named  Muirheid,  who  was  the  mother  of 
James  Watt. 

Beine,  even  in  infancy,  of  a  very  delicate  constitution, 
the  tnny  education  of  Jamea  Watt  was  in  a  t^naX  measure 
of  a  domestic  character,  although  he  attended  for  a  time 
the  public  clcraenlaTV  school  at  Greenock.   His  ill  health, 

which  often  confine(f  him  to  his  chamber,  appears  to  have 
led  him  to  the  cultivation,  with  unuMial  a-tMduify,  of  his 
intellectual  powers.  It  is  said  that,  when  only  -^ix  years  of 
age,  he  was  discovered  solving  a  geometrical  problem  upon 
the  hearth  with  a  piece  of  chalk ;  and  other  circumstances 
related  of  him  justify  the  rtniMrk  which  is  said  to  have 
been  elietted  Irom  a  fHend  on  the  above  oecarion.  that  he 
was  '  no  common  child.'  About  1730,  or  shortly  aflerwards, 
he  amused  himself  by  making  an  electrical  machuie  ;  and 
from  a  curious  anecdote  related  by  .\rai;o.  it  would  appear 
that  the  grand  subject  by  which  he  subsequently  immort*- 
lized  himself  formed,  ihuA  early,  matter  of  contemplation 
to  the  young  philoaopher.  The  mecdote  referred  to 
pears  to  have  Men  eonmraincated  to  Ango  by  a  member 
of  Watt's  family.  It  is  somewhat  differentlv  rendered  in 
diftVrent  translations,  but  is.  in  effect,  that  aunt,  Mrs. 
Muirheid,  who  did  not  entertain  the  same  opinion  as  his 
father  of  the  powers  of  the  boy,  upbraided  him  one  even- 
ing at  the  tea-table  for  what  seemed  to  her  to  be  Hatleas 
idftoMa:  taking  olF  the  lid  of  the  kettle  and  putting  it  on 
again;  holding  eoraetimes  a  cup,  and  aoraetiraesa  sihrer 
snoon,  over  the  steam  ;  watching  the  exit  of  the  steam  from 
Ine  spout ;  and  counting  the  drops  of  water  into  which  it 
became  condensed.  With  the  increased  light  imparted  by 
a  knowledge  of  his  subsequent  career,  the  boy  pondering 
before  the  tea-kettle  will,  as  observed  by  his  on^wiaatio 
French  biographer,  b«  viewed  as  the  great  cn^^Mr  me- 
Inding  to  the  diaeoveriea  wfaieh  were  to  immortuiie 
him. 

John,  a  younger  brother  of  James  Watt,  (who  was  lost 
at  sea  in  one  of  his  father's  vessels,  in  the  year  17C2,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three,)  having  determined  to  adopt  the  busi- 
ness of  his  father,  James  was  left  to  follow,  in  the  choice  of 
a  i>rofession,  the  bent  of  his  own  inclination ;  but  the  ver- 
satility of  his  talents  rendered  the  choice  somewhat  dif- 
ficult. During  his  youth  his  taste  for  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  love  for  botany  had  been  developed  on  the 
'jank.H  I  f  Loch  Ix)mond,  while  his  rambles  nmonp  the 
motmtain  scenery  of  his  native  land  called  forth  an  at- 
tention to  mineralogy  and  geology,  (^'hemistry  wa.s  a 
favourite  subject  when  he  was  con&ned  by  ill  liealth  to 
lua  Mher'a dwelling.  The  boundless  field  of  natural  pliilo- 
•ophy  was  opened  to  him  by  the  popuhtf  workof  H  Grave- 
sande,  tranmted  ftnm  Ins  'PhjnicceElonwnta  Mathem»> 
ttca;'and.  like  many  other  valenkKnaiians,  be  read  eagerlr 


worVs  on  surgery  and  medicine.  He  was  fomd  on 

occasion  conveying  into  his  room  for  dissection  the  head  of 
a  child  who  hud  died  of  some  unknown  disease.  fy<'avinu, 
howcser,  all  these  studies,  Watt  applied  himsel!  to  Uie 
profession  of  a  mathematical-instrument  maker.  It  is  usu- 
ally stated,  without  any  tHusion  to  preliminary  instruction 
in  thia  ait.  that  l^e  lemovod  to  London  in  IW,  to  pboe 
himself  under  Mr.  Sckm  Morgan,  raafliematioal  ■adnaoli- 

eal-instniment  maker,  in  Finch  Lane,  nornhillj  Iwl  •  €€■- 
tepiporary  memoir  puhlisheti  in  the  '  Public  Characten*  of 
I8t>2-:},  states  that  he  was,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  'articled 
as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  art  of  "  an  instxument-maker," 
a  sort  of  Dustneas,'  it  is  observed, '  of  which  we  have  no  idea 
in  the  metiopoUs  of  the  United  Kingdom;  and,  indeed, 
whidi  is  not  now  eommon  even  in  Glasgow  or  otherlane 
towns  either  in  north  or  south  Britain.'   'At  that  period,* 
we  are  further  informed,  'this  profession  included  the 
making  and  repairing  of  the  instruments  made  use  of  in 
experiments  in  mechanics  and  natural  philosophy;  the 
manufacture,  in  a  rou^h  way,  of  all  kinds  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  of  thcodohtca,  quadrants,  and  other  instiuments 
necessary  for  the  piaetiee  of  land-anrveying.'  Theneommt 
referred  to  does  not  state  the  place  of  Watt's  apprentice- 
ship, whicli  is  there  said  to  have  been  for  three  years,  a 
period  rarely  exceeded  in  Scotland  unless  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  certain  privileges  independent  of  the  mere  learn- 
ing of  the  trade  or  profession;  out  from  the  narrative  of 
Stuart*  it  would  appear  to  have  been  Glawow.  bdco  it  is 
stated  that  during  his  visits  to  a  matemal  amit  nl  that 
place,  Watt  became  interested  in  the  operations  of  a  me- 
chanic •  who  eked  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  making  and 
repairing  tishing-tackle,  and  tnc  simple  instrument*  used 
in  mcchanicnl  drawing.'    By  turns  a  cutler  and  a  white- 
smith, a  repairer  of  fiddles,  and  a  turner  of  spinets,  he  was. 
we  are  informed,  a  useful  man  at  almost  eveiy  thing.   *  He 
retailed  nicknacks  of  many  kinds,  and  throu^ch  dealing  in 
spectacle-glasses,  he  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  an  op- 
tician.'  Such,  according  to  Stuart's  description,  was  the 
person  with  whom  Watt  learnt  the  rudiments  of  instni- 
roent-making,  and  with  whom,  according  to  tliis  authonty, 
he  remained  not  quite  two  years.   After  this  kind  of  ap- 
prenticeship. Watt  removed  to  London,  where  he  acquired 
ready  and  orderly  metiioda  of  despatching  business,  and 
where,  also,  by  sitting  too  near  to  the  door  of  the  workahop 
in  winter,  he  caught  a  severe  cold,  the  effect  of  which  he 
felt  ocra.sionally  until  his  sixtieth  year,  when  the  distress- 
ing headaches  theret)y  occasioned  ceased  to  afflict  him.  It 
is  somewhat  curious  that  this  connection  with  the  humble 
instrument-maker  of  Glasgow  should  not  be  noticed  by 
Ango,  who  derived  much  of  his  information  from  the  sor> 
viving  son  of  Watt ;  by  his  relative.  Mr.  Mnirbead :  nor  tqr 
bis  son  himself,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  seventh  edition  of 
the  '  Eir  \  elopafdia  Britannica'  as  the  author  of  tho  lifr 
]nib!i?hed  in  tliat  work,  which  first  appeared,  some  year> 
since,  in  the  •  .Supjilement :'  but  as  the  date*  and  other  cir- 
cumstances agree,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  reason 
for  doubtinglhe  substantial  accuracy  of  the  narratives  re- 
ferred to.  llio  memoir  by  his  aon  merely  states  that  the 
desire  of  imnrovement  in  an  art  ^n  httle  praetiaed  hi 
Scotland,  induced  young  Watt  to  visit  London  ^according 
to  this  account  in  nis  ei^jhteenth  year  ,  where  however  he 
remained  little  ninrr  t!i;vn  tsvrlve  months,  when  the  infirm 
state  of  his  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  the  parental 
roof. 

Shortiv  after  his  retnm  from  London,  Watt  endenvonred 
to  MtaUish  himself  in  hnsinem  in  Glaigow.  bat,  owinif  to 

his  not  being  a  burgess,  he  met  wittl  op]xmition  from  the 
corporations  of  arts  and  trades,  who  considered  him  an  in- 
truuer  upon  their  pnvilei^ex,  and  refused  tO  allow  liini  t  > 
.set  up  even  the  humblest  workshop.  From  this  difficulty 
he  was  extricated  by  the  interposition  of  the  authorities  of 
the  University,  which  waa  not  under  city  iwisdiotion.  The 
University  ofPered  hSm  an  aaylnro  witmn  fheir  preeineta, 
where  they  permitted  him  to  establish  a  shop;  and 
they  also  hon(Jure<l  him  with  the  title  of  their  mathematica.!- 


of  Sli*iim'ltn;:inr«.  ami  of  thrir  ln\rntj-tr*  nmi  T m ^»rn»rf»,'  wl»rT«  it  i% 
>t.ilr>l  ihil  y  >iiii-  W  all  nii.  lil  nrr..,-.  I 1 1 ii •  ;  fcil  (oltrlht-r  during  i'l* 

•pprrnticnhip  or  at  a  jnniou*  iwibyl  i.  mM  OAlrU)  durias  tho  Yfmn  «nc.«t<->l 
for  bMi«enal<oa,mliMtlagslM«fjMa*op)tiallo)«lallMaia<irut« 
lrinl*ll)M>enllr(e$atr«iniiiJi««w.  'Ofamtrinlrr  rorm,* aharrTc. lb«  wrilt-t  rr'on 
whom  «p  t|un4r,  ■  .in<l  »irki\  in  1<i'  i«i>|<r:iriUM«.  hi,  rvtirinc  and  tni4>lui 
nets  bat  ill  armrilol  with  th«  n'ouiriocr  iniuiml  lo  aMnct  alfWrm  w,  ■  ro4- 
lodios  of '  ■  caiMUr-bomb*  '  whkli  be  bad  fabrieatcd,  Md  lM|Nd  Iqr  UMir  m-tU  >• 
oM  M  ite  aMiMsrbUbiMrMi  fs|ii«sinM^'  9.  MS. 
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imtruuient  nMker.  Tbete  dKumitaneai  bappeaed  about 
the  jrear  ITflT,  when  Watt  bad  scarcely  attain«l  Mm  twenty- 

int  yenr;  and  it  appean  that  ho  was  nprcially  in- 
debted, for  the  f^iend»nip  shown  by  the  aulhoritiea  of  the 
University,  to  the  kind  ofhces  of  Adam  .Smith,  niithur  of 
the  •  Wealih  of  Nations,'  Dr.  Black,  IloUort  SimsOD,  the 
eminent  mathematician,  and  Dr.  Dick,  prureasor  of  D^oral 
pliilotophy.  In  tbia  profeetion  Watt  displayed  nroeh  iiwe- 
miHjr  and  manual  dexterity ;  and  bia  anperior  intelligenee  Ted 
dtose  wbo  had  first  known  him  only  ae  an  expert  and  ami- 
able artificer,  to  form  habits  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with 
hini,  >o  that  liis  \v<irk^!iop  became  a  favourite  resort  for 
the  most  eminent  scieiiiilic  men  in  Gla-gow.  Hi*  intimate 
fneud,  the  late  Professor  Robison,  then  a  student  ardently 
piiraiine  bia  investigation!  in  matbematical  and  mechanical 
philoeophy,  in  an  unpublished  MS.  used  by  Arago,  expresses 
tha  surpriae  which  he  felt  when,  on  being  intri>duced  to 
Walt,  whom  he  expected  to  find  merely  an  intelligent 
workman,  he  found  a  pliilosopluT,  as  vounj;  ;ii  liiinself,  yet 
willing  and  able  to  instruct  him  or  any  o!  the  students  who 
might  fall  into  difficulties.  Hi'  needed  but  prompting  to 
take  up  and  conqncr  any  subject ;  and  Robison  aiatee  that 
1)6  learnt  the  German  language  in  order  to  peruse  I#eu- 
pold's  'Theatnim  Macliinarum,*  because  the  solution  of  a 
problem  on  which  he  was  cngnped  seiuned  to  require  it ; 
and  lliat  similar  reasons  Kd  him  subsequently  to  study 
Italian.  Without  neglecting  his  business  in  the  daytime, 
Witt  devoted  his  nights  to  various  and  often  profound 
studies ;  and  the  mere  difficulty  of  a  aultject,  provided  it 
was  worthy  of  portuit,  acema  to  hare  recommended  It  to 
hi*  indefatigable  character.  In  illustration  of  this  charac- 
terlltfe  of  his  mind,  it  is  related  that  he  undertook  and  ac- 
complished the  building  of  an  or^mi,  ulihougli  he  is  said  to 
have  been  so  t^itally  insensible  to  the  charms  of  music  that 
he  could  not  distinguiih  one  note  from  another.  His  in- 
strument waa  no  leea  remarkable  for  iu  bamony  than  for 
several  important  imnrovementa  tn  ita  mechanical  detdla; 
and  he  ia  stated  to  Iiare  conquered  certain  difli  -iiliies  re- 
BjH'Cting  the  theory  of  temperament  in  music,  a  matter 
then  very  little  understood,  and  of  which  he  coi  Id  liave 
gained  no  knowledge  except  tbrnugh  the  profound  bur. 
very  obscure  work  pahlbhod  oo  the  aul^ect  bjr  Dr.  Robert 
Smith  of  Carobiidgo. 

Tha  aarlieet  oeeaaion  on  which  the  atfentioD  of  Watt 
waa  seriously  directed  to  the  properties  of  steam  appears 
to  be  that  mentioned  under  Stkam-Cahhiace  (vol.  xxii., 
p.  486);  and  his  son  slates  ihat  about  17G1  or  I7G2  lie  tried 
aonie  experiments  on  the  force  of  steam  in  the  apparatus 
known  as  Papin's  dieter;  and  constructed  and  worked  a 
annail  model,  eonaisung  of  an  iqverted  cyriuge,  the  bottom 
of  the  rod  of  which  wna  loaded  with  a  weight ;  alternately 
admiitiiij:  the  steam  below  the  piston  and  letiiiig  it  oil' 
into  the  ainiospliere.  Thus  he  practically  demoiigtruted 
the  power  of  steam  used  as  in  modem  hi^h-pressutc  en- 
gines ;  but  be  aooo  abandoned  these  expenmenta,  and  he 
appears  In  have  entertained  a  prejudice  againat  tho  uae  of 
hicli-preaaiira  item  ibreugbout  bia  robaeouent  career. 
The  event  to  which  the  commencement  of  bis  invaluable 
discoveries  may  he  most  distinctly  u^^igIK■d,  took  place  in 
the  winter  of  176.1-4,  when  Hrotessor  John  .\iidcrson,  who 
occupied  the  chair  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  requested  him  to  examine  and  repair  a  snwil 
modfl  of  Nowcomen's  steam-engine,  which  could  never 
be  made  to  vorii  aatiilactorily.  His  sagacity  led  liim  tu 
diacover  and  remove  the  deAwta  of  this  model,  which  was 
subsequently  used  in  tho  class-room;  and  by  this  circum- 
stance lie  \^as  led  to  detect  the  imperfections  of  the  ma- 
chine itself,  and  to  investigate  those  properties  of  steam 
lupon  which  iu  action  depended.  AbouC  this  time  be  left 
ne  college  and  look  up  his  abode  in  the  town  previoiu  to 
bii  mamage  with  bia  cousin,  Mias  Miller,  in  the  summer 
of  1764  Arago  atatce  that  he  went  with  Dr.  Cleland 
to  endouvour  to  find  the  house,  near  the  harhom  i  f  Glas- 
gow, to  which  Watt  retired  to  follow  out  his  important 
experiments,  but  found  it  pulled  down,  its  site  being, 
appropriaiely  enough,  occupied  fur  tho  nanufaeture  of 
Golossul  steam-boikrs. 

By  refeiring  to  the  ertida  SraAH-Ekoiaa  (vol.  xxii.,  p. 
474),  where  the  eetlnn  of  Neweomen'a  machine  is  de- 
scril>i-d  and  ilhistiatcd  by  a  dia^^ram,  it  will  be  seen  lliat 
its  eti'ective  working  depended  upon  two  apparently  irre- 
conoileaule  conditions:  fiist,  that  when  the  cylinder  was 
full  of  steam,  a  degree  of  coidoete  aheuld  bo  nreduced 


within  it  that  abould  occasion  the  indden  condenaation  ot 
the  ateam,  and  therebv  produce  a  partial  vacuum  beneadi 
the  piston,  which  should  canaa  the  atmosphsric  preasure  on 

its  upper  surface  to  force  it  down  with  Mufficient  rapidity 
to  give  motion  to  machinery  for  worklnp  a  pump  ;  and, 
secondly,  that  immediately  after  the  completion  of  one 
llroke  tbe  temperature  of  the  cylinder  should  be  again 
raised  to  each  a  degree  aa  to  enable  it  to  become  refilled 
with  eteam  preparatory  to  another  stroke.   A  considerable 
quantity  of  steam  was  loat  between  each  atroke  in  effect- 
ing the  second  object;  and  when  it  waa  accomplished,  ti 
the   cylinder   was    too   liot  to  allow  the  immediate  con- 
densation of  the  steam  just  admitted,  time  was  lost  in  cool- 
ing it  again.     Watt  calculated  that  the  amount  of  heat 
lost  ftom  this  radical  defect  of  tbe  old,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  the  'atmaspherie'  ateam  engine,  was  three  timee 
as  much  as  was  applied  to  the  efficient  action  of  the  ma- 
chine.   Such  WHH  the  best,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  ilio  only  efficient  steam-engine  used  before  the  time 
of'  Walt ;  and  notwithstanding  its  wasteful  expenditure  of 
fuel,  it  was  extensively  used  for  the  purpojc  of  draining 
mines.    It  waa  thua  applied  in  the  collieriea  in  the  north 
of  England,  in  Ae  tin  and  copper  mines  of  Cornwall,  and 
in  the  Icid-mines  of  Cumberland.    Shortly  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eiijliteenih  centurj*  it  was  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose of  raising;  wa!cr  to  turn  water-wheeU,  and  it  was  used 
also  for  tho  workiug  of  blast-fumaccs  for  smelting  iron- 
ore,  and  in  a  few  eases  ftr  raising  water  fur  the  supply  of 
towns;  but  iu  oae  waa  neeeieariljr  limited  by  the  enormous 
coat  of  wovkmg,  as  well  as  by  its  defective  and  clumsy 
construction.     Watt  perceived  that  it  was  desirable,  m 
j  order  to  the  efficient  use  of  the  steam,  that  the  cylinder 
I  should  always  be  kepi  a*  hot  as  the  vapour  which  ci.tcrcd 
,  it,  to  provide  for  which  he  had  recourse  to  the  beautifully 
simple  expedient  of  condensing  the  steam  in  a  separate 
vassal,  which  might  alwaya  be  kept  cool,  and  between 
wMeh  and  the  cylinder  a  eommonication  might  be  opened 
whenever  the  piston  was  reqtn'red  to  descend.    This  BX- 
raii^';ement  being   pcrficied,  he  next  devised  means  Ibr 
denviiii^  the  fullest  jxwsiblc  advantage  from  it,  by  matb- 
lainine  a  uniform  and  high  temperature  in  the  cylinder; 
an  object  whidi  he  aeeamplishea  by  enclosing  ita  upper 
end  with  a       or  cover,  thiwigh  which  the  jpulon-rad 
could  aHde  fteely  up  and  dofkn  by  meana  of  the  mu- 
lipht   ap?rttire  called    a  sluRiog-box,   and  by  employing 
the  elastic  force  of  sleam,  instead  of  the  pressure  of  tbe 
atmosphere,    to    de|)ress  the    piston    wluiuvLr    a  partial 
vacuum  was  formed  beneath   it  by  condensation.  The 
uniform  warmth  of  the  cylinder  waa  further  promoted 
by  surrounding  it  with  a  jaektt,  or  outer  cnstng,  and 
filling  the  intervciun;,'  srpaee  between  ila  inner  and  outer 
walls  with  sieam.    A  fuller  account  of  ihe«e  modifications 
is  given  under  SitAM-K-soiNE.    The  invention  was  in  its 
main  features  completed  us  early  as  17()j;  and  in  the 
course  of  his  early  experiments  Wutt  was  much  struck 
by  the  great  heat  commimieated  to  the  injeadon>«Mcr  bgr 
which  the  condensation  was  eflecied  bv  a  venr  small 
quantity  of  steam,   a  circumstance  which  led  him  by 
further  trials  to  the  disc. very  that  water  converted  into 
steam  would  heat  about  six  tunes  its  own  weiglu  ot  water 
at  47»  or  48*10  212*.    Heitig  struck  with,  and  not  under- 
standing the  reason  of,  this  remarkable  fact,  as  he  himself 
stales  in  the  noles  to  Kobison's  '  Mechanical  I'linosophy/ 
Watt  mentioned  it  to  bia  friend  Dr.  block,  who  then  ex- 
plained to  him  bis  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  which  be  had 
taught  some  time  previously,  although  Wutt  states  that  bo 
had  cither  not  heard  of  it,  or  not  attended  to  it  when  be 
thus,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  stumbled  upon  one  of  the 
material  facts  by  which  that  beautiful  theory  is  supported.' 
In  order  to  correct  an  erroneous  statement  which  ms/ 
have  obtained  wider  circulation  than  ha  reAuatioil«  we  in- 
sert a  further  quotation  from  the  above  notes,  where  Watt 
observes — •  Dr.  Robison  qualifies  me  as  the  pupil  and  in- 
limaie  friend  of  Dr.  UlacL,  and  goes  the  length  of  su;  pos- 
ing me  to  have  professed  to  owe  my  improvement*  upon 
the  Ble^m-engiiie  to  the  iuatruc.ion  and  inioimaiiou  I  bad 
receive<'  from  him,  which  certainty  was  a  miwipprehen- 
ston.   He  is  also  mistaken  in  hia  aasettioo  that  1  bad  at- 
tended two  courses  of  the  Ooctor^s  lecforea  Unfortunately 
(or   vtc,  the  necessary  avocations   of    my  buiinc-^^  j.re- 
venie  I  me  from  attending  his  wr  hny  other  lectutca  at 
college.' 

The  maniage  of  Watt  leleaaed  him  from  the  difficulty 
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yiMdk  bad  MiiiiMn«d  him  to  establish  hiinttlf  in  th«  prC' 
daetoof  tht  co]I«9«>hi«  wire  being  the  daughter  of  a  Iret- 
onn.  Beiiif  thus  nandeicd  •  frceiiiui  luaiMlA  In  oi«Md 
•  •bop  in  tbo8itt'ipvk«l.«lKO  hii  iBermiiiK  InuinMi  M 
liiai  to  nviit  tbt  Ubatm  tfan  wdatut  llw  ■uoetM  of 
hb  iiit  cxptriiiMBta  indnekl  Watt  to  dttarmine  upon  the 
eonitruetion  of  a  Urgar  model  than  could  be  oonyeniently 
and  privately  eonttrueted  at  hit  usual  place  of  buuneaa. 
and  werefore  he  set  up  thb  machine,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  ingeuious  apprentice,  John  Gardiner,  in  one  of  the 
ooms  of  a  pottery  or  '  delft -work,"  which  he  had  i  ■(  J 
in  e»tabli»hing  nearGla&goxv,  and  in  which  he  lu-ld  u  ili  irt-. 
An  aci-ide-iit  terniinatitl  lii;.  cxperioients  with  this  e:it;t,e, 
which  had  a  cylinder  of  mni.'  inchen  diameter,  and  wliitii, 
as  lar  as  it  was  worked,  proud  !Mitisfiu:turi !v  Iht-  piai-iical 
importance  of  his  improvements ;  and  at  neither  his  leisure 
nor means  enabled  bin  to  pwcaed,  tbc  prc^eot  araa  fiir 

a  time  iaid  aaide. 

In  addition  to  his  employment  as  a  mathematical  in- 
strument maker,  Watt  devoted  much  time  to  the  practice 
of  land-surveying,  and  this  led  to  the  employment  of  his 
fup«rior  talenta  in  the  more  important  departments  of 
dvll  engilMCrinir.  Such  engagements  appear  to  have  oc- 
cupied much  of  his  attention  betw  een  the  year  \7(i5.  when 
the  leading  features  of  his  invention  were  perfected,  and 
ITWi  when  he  foand  in  Dr.  John  Roebuck,  to  whom  he 
bad  become  known  as  a  sur\'«yor,  an  imUvidual  capable 
of  appreciating  the  value  of  hi*  tmpiOvenMl^  ana  suf- 


ficiently enterprising  to  support  Um  in  fiiriher  experioMnti. 
Ik.  RioebMek.  wbo  ia  perhui  beat  knomi  w  the  tmndwor 
the  Ownm  iron<«orin  waa  the  ntrioUwoclia  at  Preiton- 
paaa,  waa  at  this  time  awafcd  in  an  extenaive  collierjr  un- 
derlaking  at  Kinneil.  a  few  milea  from  Carron :  and  in  an 
outbuilding  connected  with  hit  residence  vVatt  com- 
menced, in  the  winter  of  1768,  a  third  model,  on  a  miu-h  1 
larcer  i-cile  tlmn  either  of  the  precedinir,  Tt.is  i'i;_';r.i'  li.id  j 
a  c\  liuder  i  f  biock-tm,  eiiflitcHMi  iiichns  in  liuirni'lo.^  ,  and  ui  ! 
its  cun^tmction  many  difficulties  tiaJ  to  be  overeoitic. 
ari»iti>;  j>:ul!y  from  intv[H'iii-iu'L'  us  to  the  pnipDrtitms  ol' 
the  several  \r.ut^  biitmari'y  from  the  impeHtcl  woikman- 
ship  una\i)i  lal'lt:  diiiinir  tlic  iiilancy  of  the  ail  of  niacliine- 
tnaKiiis:.  One  trreal  difficnity  conMsted  in  the  steam-tiffht 
paukiiif  of  tlie  ])i>ton,  whicli  could  nut  be  ctfi  cted,  ii»  in 
the  old  ttitiric-,,  by  covering  it  with  a  body  of  water.  At 
length,  after  ei^ht  mouths'  labour.  Watt  and  Kotbuck  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  machine  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  saving  of  fuel  wa«  eoormoua;  the  saving 
effected  in  the  supply  of  water  for  eondenaation  was  little 
Jew  important,  and  the  result  of  the  experiment  fully  sa- 
tisfied Roebiick,  who  obtained  a  abarr  in  the  patent  by 
which  Watt  secured  his  inventions.  This  patent  had  been 
applied  for  in  1768,  before  the  engagement  with  Roebuck, 
and  it  was  obtained  on  tlie  9th  of  January,  1769.* 

In  the  summer  of  that  year  however  the  mining  specula- 
tiona  of  Rnebuek  involved  him  inaueh  cnbanaauneDta  that 
be  WM  eonpened  to  abandon  the  ezperimenta  with  Watt'a 
•ncine,  and  Watt  himself  was  therefore  obliged  to  return 
to  nia  former  avocations  as  an  engineer  and  surveyor  (he 
having  relinquished  the  business  of  initrument-maxing  in 
1768),  and  to  such  engagcmr  nts  he  chiefly  devoted  himself 
until  the  close  of  the  year  1773.  Among  the  surveys  and 
eneineerini;  works  in  which  Waft  was  enpaped  before  he 
finally  dcvoleJ  himself  to  the  cariyiriL:  out  oi  his  impio^c- 
ments  on  the  sttani-engiae  »a»  a  prujectLd  canal  hetwien 
tlic  For^li  and  tlie  (-'lyde,  by  what  tv?_s  called  the  I-omoiid 
passaife,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  17t)7,  when  Smealon 
wa-s  enu'  iL't  d  un  similar  surveys  upon  ari\al  line.  IK-  also 
planned  and  supeinntended  tne  execution  of  a  canal  for 
conveying  the  pruduci'  of  the  Munkland  collieries  to  Glas- 
gow. He  was  engaged  upon  the  Crinan  cani>l,  which  was 
subsequently  completed  by  Uennie  ;  and  the  deepening  of 
the  river  Clyde,  improving  the  ntivigation  of  the  Forth  and 
Devon,  and  the  Water  of  I.evcn;  a  canal  from  Machri- 
hanibh  Bay  to  Campbeltown;  another  from  the  Grand 


Canal  to  the  harbour  of  Borrowitownneaa ;  improvemenii 
in  the  harboum  of  Ayr,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Greenock ;  and 
the  bttikliiig  of  bridm  at  Hamilton  and  Ruthergien.  aie 
■BMoy  tbt  •aguumng  wvrka  and  projects  with  which  ba 
was  oonneetaaT  BoriBaaa  of  this  description  crowded  oj)On 
him,  and  it  ia  rtatod.  ni  the  *  Encyclupmdia  Britaomca,' 
that  his  reports  are  remarkable  for  their  fMVijwJjr  aod 
accuracy.  In  his  surveyi  he  oaed  an  improved  ■UttOHMUr 
(of  which  a  description  u  given  in  Brewster'a  *  Edinbotsh 
Encyclopedia,'  article  'Watt'),  and  also  a  machine  rot 
drawing  in  pei sjiei  live,  both  of  which  he  had  himself  in- 
vented. It  wiia  wiule  cn);aged  on  the  greatest  engineering 
work  underUiki-n  by  turn,  the  nurvewvit;  and  er.timaline  a 
line  of  canal  between  Fort  Wi'liani  and  lif-crnt-Ns.  ssinee 
executed  by  Tellbrd  on  a  larger  e.ca'c  than  was  tlien  [no- 
po»ed,  under  the  name  of  the  Caleuonian  Canal,  that  Wall, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1773,  received  intelligence  of 
the  death  oi  his  fiiil  wife  ;  »nd  he  »oon  afterwards  deter- 
mined to  lulltr.v  the  advice  ul  hu  laend  Dr.  William  Small, 
of  Birmingham,  and  to  accept  an  invitation  from  Matthew 
Boulton,  the  founder  of  Suho,  to  settle  in  England. 

Boulton.  to  w  hom  Dr.  Roebuck  transferred  his  share  in 
the  property  of  Watt's  invention,  waa  a  man  eminently 
qualiiied  to  bring  it  into  profitable  operation;  his  energetic 
and  business-like  habits  supplying  wruit  uas  wanting  in 
the  cliaracler  of  Watt  to  ciip<-  with  and  eventually  to  coof 
quer  thot«  moral  obstacle))  which,  far  more  than  any  ne> 
dianical  difficuitica,  lendered  the  introduction  of  the  imp 
MmrengMm  an  aiduona  undertaking.  He  aim 
bi  tdatmMtba  it  8oho  nacfaanieal  adUtieaofa 


Buperior  order,  aa  wdl  aa  a  km  capital  to  eatablidb  tbe 

manufacture  of  steam-enginea.  la  tmaW  aa  bia  bean  wtf 
observed  by  Stuart, '  to  a  man  like  Watt,  ao  udtted,  turn 

feeling  and  habit,  to  stand  alone,  nothing  could  have  been 

more  auspicious  than  hi»  training  the  protection  of  two  such 

men  la.-*  Hociuu  k  and  Houlton)  in  suci  r^hion.  Obstaclei 
were  seen  by  either  only  to  he  surnioantid,  and  they  both 
po-,»ev-td,  in  im  eminent  deirree,  the  master-art  of  inlu-i:^; 
ititi)  all  aiouiid  theui  a  poitioii  uf  their  own  matchlt;?? 
eni  TErv.  I'rujectors  themselves,  they  were  consideiate  'J 
hi*  leelini;s.  and  knew  how  much  the  flow  of  thouehl  sr. 
irreiiolule  or  boitatind  genius  is  quickened  by  the  kindnes 
of  u  patron.  Assisted  by  their  experience,  and  animated 
by  their  generous  ap])robation  of  what  he  had  already 
achicNed,  he  was  roused  and  carried  onward  to  impart 
greater  perfection  to  hi^  mechanism.'  Watt's  connection 
with  Boulton  commenced  early  in  the  year  1771,  and  they 
remained  in  partnership  until  IHOO,  wlmi  Watt  retirtd 
from  busines!,;  but  their  friendship  continued  undiminished 
until  Buultun  s  death,  after  which  Watt  expresaed.  in  his 


notea  upon  Robiaon'a  account  of  tbe  rteam-engine,  bia  bicb 
esteem  ftar  Ma  fbrnerpartBer.  in  the  pMaage  quoted  mdcr 
BoDLTOi«,  vol.     tt.  $74. 


*  Thi-  •)««(  date  b  tskm  from  s  <l>KNiolo||lr«J  tUt  of  paleali  rrkliag  Is  lbs 
•Issis-vaclM.  prilsJ  St  Ih*  rod  at  Motit'i '  Asrsdutnof  Sto«B.jBasliMi(* 
sad  It  Mrrr*  lu  mmii  ih«  mmiauui  lin|ir<«iou  rvno-tcd  liy  Ih*  narmUra  In 
|i|t.,Z  S,  249  nl' th  >l  Kiitk,  )ir  p*mt  WM  vtucurni  la  emiirq'irDc  uf 
•aerv-of  Ui»  rti«rilBif«i,  •!  K  iin»i|.  Ai-cunUnit  'o  th*  Itilrf  aum-nar}'  mu- 
talnad  in  xuuui'*  l.<i  oT  Mbrats.  tht  olj>i«u  •abrsa^d  Is  Uii*  wtn  'm»  taU 
boi— '  KsdIhIIbs  aHB-Mphrrv  IIdsi  cyliudrr— luir|itaf  qrliwIrrM  hn*  Uic 
mm  onlriiMUnii  iTodiMwd  iu  tsiuintr  »iMsls  a»r  SSIrarIrd  IMi  Mio- 
t  by  |mmn>— pl4iiiM  (ifiind  VI  dw  memm  i  aMaw.»lM>«l  (m  Miiv 
«agiM>>.]«ni>i  cuaji-o,«Uaatfsw— <Mlf«llae*eaii  lisiialwitf' 


By  the  latter  end  of  rm»^M  oonpletwt  atSoho,  ^ 
all  the  facilitiea  affoidad  bvihe  expert  aitisana  wdcr  Bod- 
ton'h  eommand,  bia  fourth  model  engine,  whicli  waa  eX' 

hibtted  to  a  deputation  from  the  Cointah  miaera,  and  to 

other  persons  competent  to  judge  of  its  perfonnanceN 
which  were  deemed  highly  satisfactory.    Peil'ect  howcvtr 
as  was  the  action  of  the  improved  machine,  the  pateiitciT 
knew  1li.it  miiih  remained  to  be  done  to  bring  it  into 
extensive  operation;  that  co>lly  machinery  mu»t  be  con- 
structed to  a-sMst  in  the  fabrication  of  the  new  engines; 
and  that  a  protracted  struggle  with  ignorance  and  prejudice 
w;i^  to  be  anticiiHit^d  l)elore  any  rcnnuierative  return  could 
be  expected.    A*  five  years  out  of  tlie  term  of  fourteen 
years  101  which  tlie  patent  w  a.-.  ;:i  anted  Imd  Jiheady  elap*«d, 
it  did  not  .'ippear  piubable  that  the  icmaiiider  of  the  ttim 
would  autfice  for  the  reimbursement  of  past  and  prusp«c 
tive  expt'iises;  \vhile  there  was  no  doubt  that,  the  pr«lus^ 
nary  difficulties  once  fairly  conquered,  an  active  compi;titkM 
in  tlie  construction  of  the  improved  engines  would  imme- 
diately follow  the  termination  of  the  exclusive  privilege 
held  by  Watt  and  his  paitner.  They  tberefore  immediatdy 
applied  tu  p:;rliament  for  an  extensiOO  of  the  term  Of  their 
patent ;  and,  although  the  application  waa  met  by  a  violeaA 
opposition,  in  which  Ediiiiind  Burke  took  part,  '  not,*  aa 
observed  by  Muirhead,  ■  fr.m  any  boatili^  to  Mr.  Watt  or 
hia  patent,  but  simpiy  fionia  aenaeof  du^ia  defending 
what  be  eOBe«ived,or  what  were  ivMaeoled  t«  him  to 
the  claima  of  a  conatitoeLt.'  and  whieh  ciocanoned  great 
expense  tad  anxiety  to  the  patentees,  it  wasvitimately  auc- 
ceaifui,  aa  act  being  pamad  in  1775  (15  Geo.  111.,  c.  61k 
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%4it&BK  tn  Jam«  Wttt.  engineer,  lui  exceuton,  iiMiiIe- 
Vttort,  and  MdKot,  the  Mle  ur  and  property  of  eertmia 
iteaiDHBagiiMa,  eommotif  eefled  Ura-enffinea,  of  h»  farren- 
tion,  deaeribed  la  thenid  act,  throughout  hia  Inflje^h  V 
domlntoiu.*  far  *  period  twenty -five  yean  ft'oin  the  paw- 
ing of  the  act.  Beinff  Ihua  secured  a  refnm  for  their  out- 
lay, (he  pat enteei  prepared  for  the  manufacture  nfstoam- 
enicincii  upon  the  most  expensive  scale,  and  with  a  tleffree 
of  accuracy  never  before  applied  in  the  production  of  lartfc 
machinery.  In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  diffirulties 
contjucreil  by  Watt,  it  must  be  remembcied  that  hi»  ma- 
chine roqiiin-d  m-.ich  more  accuralt'  •.\<irk:iirvi-.hi p  than 
those  which  if  was  to  !iupers<>de,  and  thnt,  a»  stated  t>y  Mr. 
Boiilton.  the  so-i  of  his  partner,  at  thi'  riu'tfuii;  In M  n! 
Freema-sons"  Hall  l-i  \H24.  forerectinga  monument  to  Watt, 
'at  \)w  poriod  of'ho  conitniction  of  the  first  stoam-enpine 
upon  hir<  principles  at  Soho,  the  in'clligent  and  jiidicious 
Sinealon,  who  had  been  incited  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
superior  performance  of  the  engine  by  ni*  own  experi- 
pientii  upon  it.  and  had  been  convinced  of  its  great  supe- 
lioiity  over  Neweonien"*,  doubted  the  practicability  of 
getting  the  difTcrciii  parts  execu'ed  with  the  requisite  pre- 
cision; and  aiigurcd.  from  the  extreme  difficulty  of  attain- 
ing ihU  desideratum,  that  this  powerful  machine,  in  its 
improved  form,  would  never  be  generally  introduced.' 
8tuiu-t  statea  that  when  tlie  engine  tried  at  Kinneil  was 
made,  there  were  Init  one  or  two  artists  who  could  give 
the  requisite  tnittl  of  workmanahip  to  air-pump  cylindera 
of  two  inches  diameter;  while  Wen  nquiied  sinilar  accu- 
ncv  in  cy linden  of  many  tbouaand  timet  thefar  capacity, 
end  in  the  large  pistons,  pietoiMOdi,  and  other  woilciog 
parts  of  his  machine. 

The  opposition  raised  to  an  exfention  of  the  patent  had 
the  effect  of  excilinij  the  public  attention,  ana  tlie  com- 
piercial  tact  of  Ilo'ilton  crea'ly  facilitated  the  introduction 
of  t!ie  niaeliiiie  to  ui  neral  use.  I'lirsuiii^  fhro  ipdout  an 
enliirhtened  and  libe:a!  ],'o'uy,  the  pntc^.te.'s  iin  itt  d  the 
public  to  an  inspection  of  the  eiisrine.  freely  exi)!aii)t-il  the 
pt iiic-.pirs  nf  its  action,  and  pruiixited  a  scries  of  expeii- 
nien's  under  the  in-.pection  of  practical  and  iH-ientific  me- 
chanics whose  proics^ionat  eUHracterand  position  in  society 
placed  their  testimony  heymul  suspicion.  Similar  experi- 
ments were  made,  before  the  same  persons  on  an  engine 
of  Newconien  s  constmction,  of  the  best  make  and  in  per- 
fect order;  and  the  results  aa  to  quantity  of  coal  consumed, 
end  amount  of  work  dune,  in  a  given  time,  were  con- 
beated.  Thus  the  immense  saving  effected  was  rendered 
meaifeit  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  use  of  the  machine 
wae  reeomnendcil,  and  the  remuneration  of  the  patentees 
was  made  proportional  to  that  saving.  Without  attempt- 
ing to  realixe  their  profit  as  manulhctiirers  of  the  engines, 
Measfs.  Boulton  end  Weft  elaiaMd  only,  by  way  of  rent, 
the  Tslno  of  «B»4hlini  pert  ef  the  eoils  seTed  by  using  l  heir 
iiwesd  tl  the  old  firv-engine.  After 


improved  machine  i 


than 


given  amount 


paving  this  very  modente  eUm,  It  eoat  little 
naif  the  money  previoualy  paid  to  peiform  a  gi' 
of  work,  to  say  nothing  of  Ine  great  saving  of^ room,  water, 

and  repairs.  Not  only  were  the  engines  supplied,  at  cer- 
tain fixed  prices,  according  to  sire,  at  such  a  rale  as  would 
have  liec  1  chiircfd  by  any  neutral  maniifiicturcr ;  but 
where  person^  were  either  unable  or  iinuillini;  to  Ih.ow 
a?i'ic  li;e  expensive  ap);aratiis  which  they  tniL'ht  have 
ftlready  in  operation,  the  pntentees  took  the  old  cncuu's  in 
pait  pavuient  for  the  new,  ollen  at  rates  far  bey(M'd  their 
real  vafue  ;  while  in  other  ca^^'  s  liiev  creeled  i.iachiuery 
worth  thousa-ids  ot'  pounds  on  coniiilion  of  beinif  paid 
when  they  produced  the  estunated  advauiafte.  In  snme 
instances  parts  of  the  old  machinery  were  brouah!  info  use, 
u»s  for  instance,  by  placing  a  smaller  working-cylinder 
within  the  old  one,  ana  uiting  ita^tthe  outer  case  or  jacket; 
when,  aithuuKh  the  new  cylinder  was  seldom  nioie  than 
half  the  size  of  the  old  one,  the  power  of  the  r.iaclnne  was 
so  aiigmented  as  to  present  a  striking  illustration  of  the 
value  of  the  patented  improvementa.  Still  further  to  facili- 
tate the  adoption  of  the  new  machinery  by  rendering  the 
ternui  upon  which  its  use  was  allowed  as  elear  as  well  as 
libeiel  sa  possible,  the  patenteee  laid  down  n  itenderd  of 
hone-power  bjr  wnieh  to  ctlenlsts  the  power  of  their  nar 
einnfle',  and  in  so  dolag  their  iKmoiifabIa  spirit  wee  icn> , 
dered  strikingiT  maniied,  sinee,  instead  of  taking  a  low  I 
standard  of  horee-power.  which  wotild  havelneiCMed  the 
apjiari-nl  value  oi  (heir  engines,  they  eatiBialed  flu  power  ■ 
of  AlMne  as  eqiMl  to  nius  83»O0O  lbe.m^ 


day,  while  SmcatoQ  bed  vaJned  Am  Aim  of  a  strong  Eng^ 
hsh  hune  aa  low  u  22fi00  lbs. ;  and  thcjr  moreover  calcu- 
lated their  maeliitieiv  so  aato  peilbrai  work  equal  to  i«s< 

in?  44.(K)0  lbs.  a  fim high  Air everjrilOfflinal  horse-power; 
.so  that,  in  fact,  what  they  called  a /M-horse-power  engine 
would  perform  as  much  ss  Ifn  horses  according  to  Smea- 
ton's  estimate.  Even  these  liberal  terms  anu  modes  of 
compxiting  the  power  of  their  machines  miijht  have  pinvi'd 
objectionable  if  saddled  with  the  necpssitv  lor  lrc(iiic!i!  in- 
sncctinn  on  the  part  of  the  patentees  or  tlieir  aren's  ;  and 
tmrtfore.  at  once  to  avoid  all  vexatious  inlerleicucc  lor 
the  purpo'^e  of  aserrlairrnc  llu-  luf.oinit  of  work  really 
done,  and  to  aftbid  to  ail  parties  a  satufactoiy  check  up-^h 
every  species  of  fraud  by  which  the  ensrines  nuu'ht  ho 
represented  as  doinp  more  or  les.«  than  they  really  Hid  p<-r- 
fun  m.  Watt  contrived  nu  appaiatus  for  couniiiip  and  rcir;*- 
leiinsr  'he  strokes  of  the  gieat  lever  or  beam  ol  the  engine, 
and  thereby  aflbrding  unerring  and  indisputable  data  for 
computing  the  duty  performed.  This  apparatus,  or  rr,unt-r, 
was  locked  up  in  a  box  with  two  ke)'a,  one  of  whit  h  was 
kept  by  the  piopiictor  of  the  eiigine,  and  the  otiier  by  the 
patentees,  who  employed  a  confldential  agent  to  open  and 
examine  the  apparatus,  iu  the  presence  of  the  proprietors, 
every  three  months. 

Or  the  spirited  manner  in  which  Boulton  conducted  the 
mercantile  department  of  the  great  adventure  some  idea 
may  be  Cpmed  Ihun  Hie  ihet,  that  upwards  of  47.(XX)/.  was 
spent  beftm  the  patentees  began  to  reeelve  any  return ; 
but  at  length  ttidr  leaanentioa  begn  to  poor  in,  and  to 
no  scanty  stream.  In  Cornwall  and  emer  ninmg  ffistrtel^ 
especially  where  coal  was  not  abundant,  the  new  engines 
speedily  replaced  the  old;  and  although  in  many  cases 
ttic  palentee^  agteod  to  receive  a  ttxed  sum.  lower  than 
the  amount  that  wouUI  have  been  payable  to  them  under 
the  ll^ual  riiT! cement,  in  lien  of  the  stipulated  rent,  thcj 
soon  reali/.cil  a  very  'arire  annual  revenue.  In  one  in- 
stfince.  at  the  C'hacewatei  uMiie,  in  ('oi'iwall.  where  three 
very  ia:i:>^  en<;iues  were  cniplnycLl.  the  piopiictora  agreed 
to  pay  SOO/.  pe-  ant,i:ni  Tir  i  nch  .r^r-ne  a  COatpiOiniSe 
for  the  patentee's  sliaie  o''  liic  MaMn^;  n|  fuel. 

The  chiel  application  ui  tin-  oM  a' uii»[ilu  tic  ensrine,  and 
also  of  Watt  »  first  impiovenient  upon  it,  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pumping  water  from  nnrus,  a  piiipose  for  which 
the  circumstance  oi  its  po»er  being  applied  only  during 
the  duwnwaixi  stroke  of  the  piston  wi_>  of  little  consequence. 
As,  however,  the  extension  of  manufacturing  operations 
called  for  the  tutiuduelion  of  some  powetfbl  and  mansgc- 
able  prime-m4««r,  more  uniform  In  Its  Sdtinn  and  km 
dependent  "pou  local  dicumatanees  than  either  wind  or 
water,  various  attempts  were  made  to  apply  the  stesm- 
engine  to  this  purpose,  tat  which,  lA  most  cases,  it  wss 
neoessaqr  to  eonvetl  ila  attemaling  reetilinear  nwiion  into 
a  oonltniiona  areolar  nohon.  nior  to  the  line  of  Watt, 
the  prindpal  means  sdnpicd  Ibr  accomplishing  this  object 
which  however  was  very  seldom  attempted,  was  to  ernplo; 
the  engine  in  pumping  water  into  an  elevated  reservoir,  in 
its  descent  from  which  it  might  turn  a  water-wheel.  A 
larire  atmospheric  engine  was  erected  for  this  purpose,  in 
17.">2.  8t  Champion's  copper  and  brass  uorks,  near  Bristol ; 
and  si:ch  enuitii's  were  subscnuentU  introcluced  at  seveiol 
other  places,  atnonij  which  vva^  llie  Soho  works.  Watt 
was.  fully  aware  ol  the  importance  of  some  more  convenient 
method  of  obianKnir  rotatoiT,'  motion  Ironi  the  steam-entrine  ; 
and  of  the  ni  incrnus  plans  which  had  either  been  liicd  by 
others  or  were  >utfkj>  sled  by  his  oun  Ic^lilc  iniacrinalion,  he 
appeals  to  have  considcied  none  e<|'.ial  to  the  <ommon 
crank,  the  efficiency  of  which  was  >hoAn  by  it.-,  use  in  the 
lathe,  the  knife-grinder's  wheel,  and  other  machines  in 
common  use  long  before  its  applu  aticn  to  the  steam- 
engine  was  thougnt  of.  A  difficulty  hi;»cver  presented 
itftclf  in  the  application  of  the  ciank  to  the  single-acting 
engine,  or  that  which  exerted  power  in  the  down-stroke 
only,  because  it  would  have  been  necea-arv  to  use  s  rerg 
heavily-loaded  fly-wheel  to  keep  up  and  equalize  the 
motion  imparted  by  the  sepaiate  impulses  of  the  piston, 
to  avoid  which  Watt  once  proposed  to  emplov  two  engines, 
working  distinct  cranks  on  the  same  axle.  Watt  however 
wes  not  the  man  to  publish  his  inventions  until  he  had 
brought  them  to  a  coBsidecable  slate  of  perfection;  and 
consequently  in  tMs.  as  in  aooM  other  cases,  partise  wbe 
were  anxiously  watchbig  to  obtain,  by  the  moiit  unscrupulous 
means,  a  shars  in  the  advantagse  of  liis  ingenuity,  ware 
'  '  to  steal  a  Bareb  upcii  hia.  While  his  atteatio* 
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mm  dinelad  to  «OHr  toportootjjctoitM,  jplents  were  ob- 
luwd*  in  or  aboat  fhs  ymn  ITnB  ud  1780,  by  persons 
named  Wtibnwgb  lad  Fickard,  for  ohtaininK  roUtoiy 
motion  from  sitaaBMniEine.  the  plan  propc^ed  Piokara 
being  the  rimple  cmnk  and  lljr-wheel.   Since  it  appears 
pntbable  that  the  idea  wha  obtained  through  a  workman 
employed  by  Watt,  it  is  Hkdy^  that  this  patent  might  have 
b*en  overlumed  ;  but  as  Watt  did  not  think  fit  to  contest 
it,  he  u«ec!,  dminE;  the  conlirmance  of  Puk;ml"s  piitent, 
lin  own  bfauiiful  contrivaniv  known  as  the -.iin-and-planct 
wheel.    It  tins  liO  AeM'r  been  stated,  in  the.'  Eneyclopjedia 
Biitannica,'  that  Watt  did  actually  use  the  i-rauk,  in  de-  I 
finnce  of  Pickard's  patent,  v.  henever  it  suited  his  purpose,  j 
and  that  he  was  never  moleated  for  so  doing.    Few  points  j 
in  the  hi.story  of  machinery  are  more  curiou.s  than  the 
rivalry  which  exi.*ted  on  this  subject,  and  the  comphcatcd  . 
•ontnvanceii  proposed  tor  domj?  that  wliich  in  so  isU[jply  j 
and  efficiently  done  by  the  crank  ;  and  many  well  infonnetl  i 
persons,  amuni;  svhom  was  Rmeaton,  doubted  the  positi- 
bility  ol  obtaininK  a  perfect  circular  motion,  like  that  pro- 
duced by  the  effiu.x  of  water  in  turning  a  waler-wbeel, 
from  the  reciprocatinK  lever  of  a  steani-eninne.  Pkrbapa 
no  improvement  could  be  named  of  equal  impOrtttM*  in 
nndenn$c  the  ateaa^^Qgiae  available  as  a  prime-mover  of 
machinery,  ai  that  by  wfaidi  the  action  or  the  steam  was 
enabled,  by  a  new  arrangement  of  valves,  to  impel  the 
puton  upwards  k<  well  as  downwards,  thereby  doing  away 
with  the  neeewitf  for  balance-weights  or  any  similar  con- 
trivanoe :  an  anangement  which  *Watt  «aeaibed  and 
exphdiwd  bjr  *  dmwuig  ^Latiug  hie  appKeation  to  parlta- 
ment  Iter  an  eKtoMwa  «f  Ua  patent,  anhongh  he  did  not 
aetually  patent  it  mrtil  ITK,  prior  to  which  time  he  is  said 
to  have  privately  eonatnioted  one  or  more  engines  on  this, 
which  ii  known  aa  the  doubte-aeting  prineiple.  The  adop- 
tion of  this  conetrurtion  involved  sereral  other  important 
changes  in  the  machine,  among  which  was  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  arranicement  called  the  parallel  motion,  from  (he 
working  of  which  Watt  hirajself  ^-tHted  thn"  he  derived  all 
tht  plettsiire  of  tuivelty  which  he  cinild  havi'  exponenced 
in  cxamininK  tlie  invention  of  another.    Our  space  how- 
ever  will  nut  admit  of  any  detail  of  the  improvements 
introduced  under  the  siu'i*«ave  patents  of  1781,  17S2, 
1784.  and  I'STi ;  and  it  is  the  lf«s  necetoary,  because  many 
(if  them  are  deacribetl  in  tlK*  article  Stka.m-Knoivh.  Kven 
at  the  present  time,  notwitlistanding  all  the  litrht  thrown 
upon  tne  subject  by  siictiefding  ounineers,  we  are  perhaps 
not  in  a  position  fUlly  to  reulizo  the  advantages  of  one  of 
his  beautiful  invention(v,that  of  working  steam  expansively, 
or  cutting  off  the  access  of  steam  when  the  piston  ha-s 
performed  but  a  imrt  of  its  stroke,  and  leaving  it  to  be  im- 
pelled through  the  remainder  of  it»  eourae  by  the  expan- 
sive force  of  the  stram  already  admitted.    He  i>  sa:<l  to 
.  have  tried  this  mode  of  working  at  8uho  as  early  as  177C, 
dthough  it  was  not  made  public  till  two  years  aHer  that 
time.  Suffloe  it  to  way,  in  oonoluding  this  brief  f^ketch  of 
the  eeriei  of  impravementi  by  which  Watt  raided  the 
steam-engine  to  Ita  mmeut  lUte  of  efficiency,  that,  as 
expressed  by  Loid  Jemnr  m  the  eolopnm  originally  pnb- 
liabed  in  the  'flMtanaa*  ncnmper  afew  daya  after  hia 
death,  aa  to  all  that  ii  adninM*  in  the  structure  of  the 
machine,  or  vaet  in  its  utility.  Watt  shouM  fladlir  be  de- 
scribed aa  ila  inventor  than  aa  its  improaer.  *  It  was  by 
his  inventions,'  observes  the  writer  alluded  to,  *  that  its 
action  was  so  regulated  at  to  make  it  capable  of  being 
applied  to  the  fine-it  and  most  delicate  manufactures,  and 
its  power  so  incresjied  as  to  net  weight  and  solidity  at 
defiance.    Bv  l.i-  a;imira!ile  con'rivance.'  it  ha.s  become 
a  thing'  stupi  lul  uis  alike  for  its  force  and  its  flcxiliility,  I'or 
the  prodigious  po«er  whicli  it  can  exert,  and  the  ease  and 
precision  and  ductility  with  which  it  can  be  varied,  dis- 
tributed, and  applied.   The  trunk  of  an  elephant  that  can 
pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak  is  as  nothing  to  it.    It  c:m 
engrave  a  seal,  and  caish  mas.ses  of  obdurate  metal  like 
wax  before  it, — draw  out,  without  breakinc,  a  thread  as 
fine  as  gossamer;  and  lilt  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in 
the  air.    It  can  embroider  miuslm  and  forsre  anchors,  cut 
steel  into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded  vessels  ai^amst  the 
fury  of  the  winds  and  waves.'    Nor,  while  we  admire  the 
ingenuity  and  power  of  the  stupendous  machine,  should 
we  forget  that  its  contrivance  involved  ver>'  much  beyond 
the  mnge  of  a  mere  practicii!  mechanic,  hu.vever  ereat. 
With  the  generosity  of  a  kindred  spirit,  the  late  Sir  Hum- 
]dii7ltoV7obairv«o,at  the  mMttngHprenctingth*  Watt 


monument,  that  Watt  '  waa  eqpally  diitingmehed  aa  • 
natural  philosopher  and  a  eihconit,*  and  that  *  hia  invcn* 
tiMH  dcflBOMtiato  faiaptoflNMid  knsiriadcB  orthoeaaeiencee. 
and  that  peenliar  oharaeterialie  of  geniiM,  the  nnum  of 
them  for  practical  application and  showed  thal>  to  the 
]»YMecution  of  his  great  object,  Watt  *  liad  to  wvaiilgato 
the  cause  of  the  cold  produced  by  evapinationi  of  the  heat 
occasioned  by  the  condensation  of  steam — to  determine  the 
source  of  the' air  appearini;  when  water  was  acted  upon  by 
an  exhaiuitinif  power;  the  ratio  of  the  volume  of  steam  to 
its  (reneiating  water,  and  the  law  by  which  the  elasticity 
of  steam  increased  with  the  ternp^-raiure  :  labour,  time, 
numerous  and  difficult  expei  inients,  were  rcqmred  for  the 
ultimate  result;  and  when  his  pruuijjlc  was  obtained,  th* 
application  of  it  to  produce  the  movement  of  machinery 
demanded  a  new  species  of  intelli'cldal  and  experimental 
labour.  He  en^razeil  in  thi,  witli  all  the  ardour  that  suc- 
cess inspires,  and  was  oblitrrd  to  bnntr  all  the  mechanical 
powers  into  play,  and  all  the  resource.s  of  his  own  fertile 
mind  into  exertion;  he  had  to  convert  rectilineal  into 
rotatory  motion,  and  to  invent  patallel  motion.  .-Viler 
yean  of  intense  labour,  he  obtained  what  he  wished  for; 
and  at  last,  by  the  legulating  centrifugal  force  of  the  go- 
vernor, placed  the  machine  entirely  under  the  power  of 
the  mechanic,  and  gave  perfection  to  a  series  of  cnmbina- 
tiona  unrivalled  for  the  genius  and  lagaeily  diaplured  ia 
their  invention,  and  fbr  the  new  power  they  ha*«  gma  to 
civiliied  man.' 

It  is  painfld  to  tain  ftom  the  Kooid  of  th»  OMOtlnf  at 
which  Davy  thoajoiacd  witk  «th«n  among  Uie  004  emi- 
nent men  of  tda  time  in  doing  honour  to  the  memofy  of 
the  great  engineer,  to  the  narration  of  the  diagracciiil 
measures  by  which,  not  many  years  before,  it  was  attempted 
to  deprive  him  of  bin  weH-eaj-ned  emoluments.  Even 
amon?  the  Cornish  minerN  who  were  deriving  the  ureateit 
advanlajrcs  iVom  his  maehiiieiy,  and  would  in  many  case* 
have  been  cunijielled  to  abandon  their  works  t>ut  for  il( 
eiant  aid,  there  were  men  who  cnuiced  to  pny  nim  the 
stipulated  third  part  of  their  savmirs,  m  <1  w  ho  t^ok  Hdvan- 
taire  of  the  pretences  atlnrded  by  piraHcai  iiili  ir.eers  of  his 
patent,  to  declare  their  entr:iirements  at  an  end.  Thui 
compelled  to  call  in  the  law  in  defence  of  their  right*. 
Messrs.  Houlton  and  \Va1t  became  involved  in  a  rrr>?t 
teilmus  aniiovuii,',  and  Vexatiima  ^enes  of  pruc«  -s-,e<,  liiitin;  i 
whiih  they  weie  generously  and  powerfully  a>Airted,  rc-  i 
cordiiif;  to  Arajro,  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Geneial  i  Roy,  | 
Mylne,  the  engineer  of   Blacklriars   Brid!;c,  Herschtl,  I 
Deluc,  Kamsden.  Robison,  Murdoch,  Rennie,  Cumminr, 
the  author  of  a  celebrated  treatise  on  watch  and  clock- 
work. More,  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Arta,  and  Southern, 
all  of  whom  gave  evidence  in  their  favour.   W^ith  all  hu 
modesty  and  amiable  mildness  of  chaiacler.  Watt  felt  his 
ill-treatment  most  keenly,  and  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Black, 
quoted  by  Arago.  he  observes  in  reference  to  it,  *  W«  have 
been  so  beset  by  plagiaries,  that  if  I  had  not  a  VC17  good 
memory  of  my  doing  it,  Oieir  Impodent  aawitiona  wonld 
lead  ne  to  doubt  whether  I  was  tbo anthor  «f  amr  teptotre- 
menta  on  Che  aiiaaB-cngine ;  and  the  ilMriQ  of  thnn  we 
Imve  most  easentially  served,  whether  such  improvemenlB 
have  not  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  comaaonweaJth.** 
Defeated  on  the  ground  of  want  of  originality,  the  oppo- 
nent* of  Watt  organized  a  fresh  attack  upon  the  p*tent 
upon  the  pretence  that  tlie  written  Kpecification  given  by 
Watt  in  1760  was  imperfect.    In  order  to  comprehend  at 
once  t!ir  iiji.^'ue  and  the  plausibility  of  this  plea,  it  should 
be  con^iileied  that  the  specitication  was  necessarily  written 
with  only  the  experience  derived  from  the  erection  of  a 
niile  model  at  Kinncil,  and  aUo  that  Watt  never  pretended 
to  be  the  inventor  of  the  steani-entfine,  but  simply  of  cer- 
tain imjiroveineiits  upon  it,  which  improvements  were  of 
so  clear  and  di»tinct  a  ehamcter  a*  to  be  vinatfected  by  any  I 
ehatii;e  in  the  forms,  proportions,  or  posilions  of  the  va-  | 
ri.ius  memliers  of  which  a  complete  steam-engine  is  com-  ' 
posed.   It  was  thus  aa  unneceasaiv  as  it  was  impoiiuble 
tliat  the  i^eeilleaftion  of  17M  ihould  oontain  n  oomplete 

*  Wp  qnnta  ftnm  Mairlmid'i  tnailltiaa,  IMI  kMv  aol  wti«lhrr  (he  worii 
an-  (itrciwlj  thcar  01  Uw  urt|paal  MMt. at  vhfOirr  U«y  *N  rviirodoeHt  tnm 
Aniro'i  Kcrncb  Innalalion.  li  b  •  nixt  uuMUifeMnrr  iSnilMt*  ur  «1|  vb* 
lnii,Uil<Mit  rmm  Anwo.  Uwt  qnnuuoni  fn.iu  XoftWt  Irttm,  te.  riia«)4  b* 

not  illtMtly  rrun  llic  oiiKinnU,  Uit  m  iTWMbitbMi*  (mm  itU  mdvrieic 
ET'-n  whrri-  thf  oriifinul  <l-'«'nir.fnt.  ■'■.i  T^lir.l  ti.  A.T  (r'  W  o.r  frirnd.  of  W«t 
Wrre  u:ipuMi,hpvl,  it  rjii^hl  U»'r  !»efu  '-ii-n-tn^  thut  .C'..'.rhr*ii  »t^llld  be  Afalt 
ta  ubttia  UiTB  tni  luuid,  hut  he  Aa—  sot  apMr  to  Imv*  doar  aa.  tnm  llM 
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dcMription  of  the  naehine  an  mnde  by  Boulton  and  Watt 
twenty  yean  anerwards.    The  principal  dutinKuiahinj; 
ftatant  of  the  engine*  of  Watt  were  the  separate  con- 
denMT  and  the  eloaed  cylinder ;  and  thaw  beini^  retained 
in  all  ManwIiiimbgRve  nim  a  viitwd  monopoly  in  various 
sufaaequent  imworgiitnta  whidh  mre  mttwr  additiom  to 
than  modiflaituin of  khorinial  dcngn,  but  whidi  were 
tooiiitiiii»t<lyo(mi>ertodiwa>to<w»Mfi»rturwof  hto 
gaghua  to  be  fjintad  ftwn  them.  Tet,  m  obaerredby 
8tuMt,  '  After  aNliM  of  eiparfiiwnt^  in  which  he  hud 
been  engaged  Itar  twwnty  jreara,  to  develop  his  idea^  the 
8]ilendid  result  of  hii>  genius  and  penM-venince — the  per- 
fect machine — ma  raised  up  in  judfi^ment  a^jninst  him,  to 
proTC  that  between  the  ye«r<  17W  and  1800  the  cnsrinen 
which  were  aent  from  Sono  were  more  perfect  than  could 
be  fabricated  from  the  desoriyition  he  Rave  of  the  one  he 
erected  in  1700 !'    Bramah,  who>e  ow  n  distinsruishpd  in- 
genuity and   personal   ac(|uaiiitance  with   the  f.uhjcct, 
joined  with  his  hi|fh  inteenty  and  regard  for  truth,  ren- 
dered him  a  dangerous  adversary,  was  enlisted  amont:  the 
determined  opponents  of  Watt's  patent,  which  he  attacked 
solely  on  the  (r  nu  id  jiiM  staled  ;  while  his  printed  letter 
to  the  judce  who  presided  at  a  trial  on  which  he  had 
appe  uvii  as  a  witness,  is  referred  to  by  Stuart,  as  beinjf 
throughout  a  series  of  admissions  of  the  value  of  Watt's 
contrivances,  in  which  '  he  points  out  inventions  that  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  othera,  with  all  the  fine  feeling  of 
what  is  beautiful  in  on  vt  in  which  he  was  himself  a 
imater,*  while  *  he  oeaaM  not  by  inference  to  ask  if  the 
iDvenlor  has  deaeribed  these  in  a  proper  manner ;  and  he 
eonet  always  to  the  tame  conclusion,  that  because  he  has 
DOtt  therefore  he  is  not  entitled  to  any  reward  for  hit 
■uperlative  ioTentfoo.*  At  length,  after  a  series  or  tiii^s 
extending  firom  1798  to  1798^  a  mmumoiis  and  clear  de- 
cMon  was  given,  Ailljr  ^ndleatiog  aad  eitablisMai;  the 
rigtils  oT  the  patenteea.  On  fliis  last  oceanon  Mr.  Rons, 
wno  acted  as  eounsel  for  the  patentees,  delivered  a  speech 
whidl  was  afterwards  published  in  the  form  of  a  pamj^hlet. 
and  in  which  he  at  once  keenly  satirized  and  nvriit'.rew 
the  argument  insisted  on  by  the  opposite  party,  that  W.itl 
had  invented  nrittiinsr  hut  idfav;  askins;  whether  it  could 
be  seriously  contended  that  his  invention,  which  diiiUii:  i 
the  space  of  marly  thirty  years  had  been  admired  in  all 
KurojH'  as  ihe  ereatest  pra'-tirul  advance  ever  made  in  the 
n7  /v,  wa-i  a  mere  ufi.^lract  discovery  in  urietire  ;  and  ob- 
Ri'r\ing  that  were  those  who  thus  pleaded  to  approach 
the  uvlnngible  tubntance,  as  they  were  plea«cd  to  call  it,  ' 
with  the  same  ipuorance  of  its  nature  as  they  thus  affected,  I 
they  vvDuld  be  crushed  before  it  like  flies,  liMivins;  no  trace 
of  their  existence.    Muirheud  observes  that  the  Cornish 
miners  loni;  afterwards  found  by  experici.ce  ihat  their' 
selfish  and  shortsighted  economy  had  del'eated  its  own 
ends,  for,  according;  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Henwood,  in 
Brewster's  *  Edinburgh  Journal  of  ^ience'  (vol.  X.,  p. 
34),  when  Boulton  and  Watt  relinquished,  shortly  after 
the  expration  of  their  patent,  the  superintendence  of  the 
engines  tbej  had  erected  on  the  Cornish  mines,  so  that 
they  were  left  to  the  care  of  the  parties  who  bad  inftiiwed 
the  patent,  or  of  the  mine  agenti^  the  amount  of  dnij 
perfonnedt  which  had  heca  mora  than  aiMXNUXIO  lb*, 
nuaed  a  fiNit  high  by  the  consumption  of  a  bwdnl  of  eoal, 
fell  to  an  Mfia«r  not  exeeedinK  14,0OQ,OCW  lbs. ;  and  that 
the  perfbnnanee  of  many  engines,  under  theae  eireum* 
stances,  was  not  nore  than  6.000.000  lbs. 

Tn  1794  the  sons  of  Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  partnership,  and  on  the  expiration  of  the 
fxfended  term  of  his  patent,  in  1800.  Watt  rcsii^ncd  hi.s 
share  of  the  business  to  his  two  sons,  and  retiied  in'o 
private  lite  ;  a  stej)  to  which  he  was  probably  determined 
111  some  degree  by  the  harassing  nature  of  the  contests 
in  which  he  had  been  so  long  engaged.  Down  to  that 
period  the  introduction  of  the  steam-cti^ine  into  other 
thnn  miniiic  districts  ha<l  been  comparatively  slow,  and  it 
is  staled  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  patent  the  aggregate 
power  of  the  entwines  employed  in  I^ondon  was  not  more 
than  G">(J  nominal  horse-powers,  in  Manuhi^tLi  about  4fiO 
horse  powers,  and  in  Leeds  about  300  horse-powers. 
Wilhui  the  next  tive  years  the  number  of  engines  used  in 
the  metropolis  was  doubled,  and  more  machines  were 
supplied  from  the  Soho  works  than  during  any  eqtMl 
penod  before  the  expirabon  of  the  patent. 

As  there  were  several  acietilifie  men  residing  about  Bir 
miatfum  who  were  on  tennaof  intimacy  with  Watt  and 


his  partner,  an  association  was  formed  undei  'he  title  01 
the  '  Lunar  Society,'  the  memt>er8  of  which,  ineludin!? 
Priesitley,  Darwin,  Edgeworih.  Keir,  and  Gallon,  met 
monthly  on  the  midit  of  the  full  moon,  for  the  puipme  of 
social  eonvene.  Atone  of  these  meetings,  accordiM<;  to 
Arago,  a  aHtceation  was  thrown  out  which  l«d  Watt  to  the 
inventmi  ortbe  usefol  little  madnne  known  as  the  Capf- 
img  Fmtt  for  which  he  obtained  a  pattat.  the  spectfiea* 
tion  of  whkh  was  pubKdiod  aooie  jian  afterwards  in  the 
first  voltnne  of  the  ■  Reperloiy  of  Aria/  It  is  however 
stated  in  the  *  Bneydoparaia  Bntanmra'  that  he  was  In- 
duced to  contrive  it  by  the  neceauty  ot  preserving  copies 
of  his  drawings  and  letters,  which  often  contained  important 
calculations,  and  the  desire  <)l'  avciiding  that  lahoui  lumsetf 
which  he  did  not  like  to  entrust  to  an  amanuen-is.  Among 
his  ijtlier  useful  itivculion-,  vvas  t>  rtictluKiol  hciiting  rooms 
by  steam,  which  he  tntrodueed  m  his  own  hou>c  in  the  win- 
ter of  1784-5;  and  he  also  communicated  to  Biewsteran 
account  of  a  'Steam  Drying-Machine,'  contrived  by  turn  in 
17H1  for  Mr.  Macgrigor,  of  which  a  description  is  civer 
unrier  the  above  title  in  the  '  Edinburirti  KncyclopaKlia.' 
To.vanLs  Mu-  latter  end  of  1786,  on  a  viMt  to  Paiis,  under- 
taken at  the  instance  of  the  French  government  lor  the  pur- 

Cose  of  suggesting  inipiovements  on  the  Machitip  dr  Mm  ly, 
y  which  the  town,  palace,  and  waterworks  of  Versatllas 
were  supplied  with  watci  imai  the  Seine,  Watt  liecame 
acouainted  with  BcrthoUet,  whose  method  of  bleaching 
with  chlorine  [BleachinoJ  he  feraught  to  this  country-,  and 
introduced,  with  certain  improvements  of  his  own.  in  the 
bleach-works  of  his  fiiend  Mr.  Macirrigor,  near  Otssgow, 
whose  daughter  he  had  married  in  1779.  not  long  after  his  re- 
moval to  Birmingham.  He  offered  to  Bertbollct  a  i^are  in 
the  undertaking,  which,  from  the  great  superiority  of  the  new 
over  the  old  process,  Ind  foir  to  be  highly  profitable,  but 
this  the  French  chemist  decUnea.  Anotner  ciicanutanee 
tndieative  of  the  univenality  of  Watt's  talents  la  his  con- 
nection with  the  establishment  of  the  Pneiwwtie  Institu- 
tion at  Clifton,  where  the  medical  properties  of  the  gases 
then  recently  discovered  were  made  available  on  an  exten- 
sive scale,  mainly  underthe  direction  of  Dr.  Beddoes.*  The 
illness  of  Watt's  dai'Lditer,  and  delicacy  of  his  younger  son, 
Gi  e^ory.  led  hini  par' icularly  to  devote  his  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  he  di'siirncii  and  constructed  the  apparatus  re- 
quired lor  procuring  and  atlminisf  ering  the  gaM's.  and  wrote 
tlie  second  part  of  a  pamphlet,  ol  wiiuh  thn  tiist  part  was 
by  Beddoes,  entitled  •Considerations  on  the  Medicinal  I'st 
of  Factitiou.s  Airs,  and  on  the  manner  of  obtainiiiir  them  in 
large  quantities.'  This  wa.s  published  at  Biistol  in  17ii"); 
and  about  the  same  tmif  anp<  ui-d  two  or  three  cdiiicms  of 
a'Description  of  a  I'ncumatic  Apparatu"'.  with  liirections 
for  procuring  the  Factitious  .\irs,'  by  Wa't. 

Of  Watt's  snare  in  the  discovery  of  the  composition  of 
water,  an  investigation  in  which  he,  Cavendish,  and  La- 
voisier, were  engaged  about  the  same  time,  veiy  littie  can 
be  said  here.  Referring  tho.w  who  are  cuiious  upon  t;us 
interesting  point  of  scientific  history  to  the  full  details 
contained  in  Arago's  life  or  *Eloge'  of  Watt,  and  to  ihe 
'Historical  Account  of  the  discoveiyof  the  Composition  of 
Water.'  bgr  Lord  Brougham,  illustrated  with  noten  by  the 
son  of  Watt,  which  is  published  as  an  appendix  to  Arago. 
it  mayauSoe  to  observe  that  the  great  and  pressing  claios 
of  Watfa  proftMional  Mocations.  together  with  his  modcirty 
and  ratirinf  baUts,  nay  in  a  great  nuaMire  account  for  any 
dtflonllytEK  nay  arise  in  traieb^  the  pngMos  and  extent 
of  his  dueovories  fai  tUa.  bv  no  meana  the  least  important 
of  the  mujr  wkjecta  to  wnidi  he  addremed  hiaoofflpire- 

hensive  mtlm. 

After  retiring  from  business.  Watt  was  with  difficulty 

drawn  into  any  undertaking,  although  on  several  occaj>ions 
hifi  advice  waa  %ou<:ht  respecting  ensrineering  works.  In 
Itiliy  the  fertility  of  his  inventive  powers  wa.s  shown  by 
a  beautiful  solution  o;' lUfficuU  proLlein  laid  bclorc  !nm 
by  a  water-company  at  Glastrow,  '.sho,  after  establishing 
their  rt'orks  upon  o:ic  --iilr  oi  ihc  river  Cluic.  discovered 
that  water  of  ver>  superior  quality  might  be  procured  from 
a  kind  of  natural  tilter  on  the  other  side,  if  they  could  over- 
come the  diffirulty  of  !ayin;r  a  main  from  incir  pumps 
across  ttie  bed  of  the  iivi  r.  Watt  contrived  Ibr  thi5  pur- 
pose a  flexible  iron  pipe,  the  pieces  of  which  were  con- 
nected bj  a  kind  of  ball-and-socket  jdnt,  of  which  he  took 

I  BiMMS,  TaaMSi,  lal.  Ivw  |k  W.  R  ■  Mcsfiasnr  Mtd  dnt 
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flie  idM  ft«m  the  ttil  of  k  lobster.  The  main  «M  eon- 
rifuded  bom  hU  dciigm  in  the  followine  year,  with  (he 
most  complete  moocw;  and  It  ItamM  a  tube  about  a  thou- 
■and  feet  loni^  and  two  Heet  id  diameter,  capable  of  bending 
and  applying  itselfto  the iiFtgokr bed offhe  river.  pNTxTsa- 
\VoRKs,  p.  12.5  ]  In  another  caae, late  in  life.  Watt  waa  pre- 
Tuiled  upon,  by  the  solicitation  ofthe  Lords  Cotnmiwioners 
of  the  .\.lmir;\'.t y,  Id  iiIIithI  ft  deputation  from  the  Navy 
Board,  aiul \u  >^i\\\  w  iili  ("Liplain  Huddart  and  Mr.  JeKop,  an 
jpiir.on  iip.in  works  1 1, en  Ifi-insr  carrii-d  on  in  Shccrrn-«s  dork- 

{■anl.  and  i-.po-i  olhtT  projicted  vvuiVis  desiirrn-d  by  Messrs. 
li'iii'ic  unJWhiilby:  and  on  this  occa>iiou  lit-  received 
the  tharik*  ot"  llie  Admiralty  for  hi»  HTvu  es.  In  1813  or 
IftH  yielded  to  t!ie  wislu's  of  hi>  fru-nds,  of  Biewfttcr 
es]n'fi.il!y.  by  revising  the  articles  'Steam'  atid  'Stcatn- 
EtieiiiH,'  foiiiritiuied  by  R*)bison  to  'he  '  Enc) clo|)adia 
Brita'iniea.'  and  eiiriehinE;  them  witb  valuable  ni'te-^,  wlucli 
Were  published  with  the  collected  edition  of  Robison's 
articles  ^^'hu'h  appeared  under  the  title  of  '  A  System  of 
Mechanical  I'hiioaOf^y.'  Tlie  la-st  project  to  which  Watt 
devoted  his  attention,  and  which  he  appears  to  have  very 
ttCariy  perfected  when  he  du  d,  was  a  machine  for  copying^ 
tculplure,  with  which  he  had  proceeded  to  far  a-s  to  exe- 
cute several  specimen*,  which  he  peeented  to  his  IViends 
aa  the  early  atleznpta  of  a  young  ariiat  entering  hia  eighty- 
third  year.  Having  euffimd  ao  mnch,  in  other  caaea,  iVom 
eommunicating  hia  ideaa  to  oihen,he  kept  the  eon.st ruc- 
tion of  lhi«  machine  atrietly  secret ;  but  wiwn  he  had  pro- 
eeeded  sufficiently  with  his  de»i|;n  to  contemplate  obtain- 
ing a  (MUent.  he  found  that  another  per»on  in  hb  neigh- 
bourhnod,  who  appeamto  have  l>een  entirely  imacauainted 
with  Watt's  project,  wa.1  engage  I  upon  a  similar  plan.  A 
propo>al  wa*  sub'cquetilly  niade  fur  ul  lamuiLr  ;i  joint  na- 
leiit,  but  Watt  wa.s  unwillini;.  at  ito  aiivanced  a  period  of 
life,  to  embark  in  such  an  iiii;iertakiiij(. 

About  tlu'  year  17;K)Watt  had  pnrelia^eil  an  e»late  called 
Heathtielil,  near  S'  iio,  wliere  he  resided  to  the  end  of  bis 
lit"e :  and  he  had  hK  i  a  prope.tv  on  the  bank*  of  the  Wye, 
in  Wales.  His  heaitli  iinproved  in  his  lalter  yea:s,  and  his 
intclleef ,ial  lacullie*  remained  nnimpiiiied  to  llie  lii-t.  It 
isie'aled  that,  when  iip.v ards  of  se\ eiily.  hi' ini.ii:.i:i  ■!  them 
to  be  on  the  decline,  and  aeeoidi'icly  determined  to  put 
them  to  the  test  bv  undertaking  some  new  !>tudy.  Having 
selected  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  for  this  experiment,  he 
mastered  it  with  a  facility  which  proved  thtt  there  waa 
little  ground  for  his  fears.  At  length  however,  in  the 
apring  of  1819,  alarming  aymptoms  began  to  appear,  and 
en  the  2Sth  of  August  in  that  year  he  died,  in  his  eighty- 
(hiid  year.— his  last  illness  having  been  one,  ubservei  his 
■on,  lather  of  debility  than  of  pain.  Reapectinjc  the  mem- 
ben  of  hie  Ibmilr,  Aiago  ttatca  that  the  invanabla  oiild- 
nm  and  cheerful  diapoaitioii  of  Ida  ial  wife  reenied  hha 
fioB  tht  depressing  iaaiitiida  and  nerrooaiMet  tram  which 
he  had  aulFered  so  sctreraly ;  aai  that,  wKhout  bar  dhcering 
influence,  he  might  never  nav*  pulillihed  his  invcntiona  to 
the  world.  She  died  in  childbed,  September  24, 1773>  iaav- 
ng  her  surviving  children,  James,  the  aon  frequently  re- 
fern  il  to  in  this  article,  and  a  daiipbier,  who  nianied  Mr. 
Milltr.  ul  Glasgow.  By  hi»  seeond  \\  ilV, '.vlio  du  d  m  \K\2, 
he  bad  two  children,  neither  of  whom  sur\ived  him.  One 
of  these.  Gregory  Watt.  disli:igiiisbei  I  hiiTis4'irby  his  geo- 
lorieal  investigations,  but  died  in  IHO}.  at  the  e'aily  aire  of 
twen!y-^pv en.  As  niiirht  be  e\p>  <  ted.  tins  tjercnveniciit 
uffecled  Wwtt  verv  keenly  ;  hut  Muii!iend  sinles  thiU  his 
«emarkuble  activity  of  mind  was  not  impaired,  no;  was  his 
interest  in  tlie  plea.sure*  of  liteiature  and  soi  iety  destroyed, 
by  this  melancholy  event  ;  and  that  neither  his  conveisa- 
tion  nor  his  correspondence  betrayed  any  approach  to  the 
Temaikat)le  silence  whic'h  Aiacottates  to  have  been  ob- 
served in  the  latter  years  ol  Walt. 

Ofthe  private  character  of  the  ffreat  engineer  a  most 
pleasing  account  is  given  by  I<ord .leffrey,  who.aAer  stating 
that.  ii'de)iendently  of  hia  great  attainmenis  in  meclianics, 
he  was  a  I  extraordinary,  and,  in  many  respects,  a  wondei^ 
ful  man,  observea,  *  Ferhaps  tio  iitdividual  in  ni«  age  poa* 
■esaed  so  much  and  euch  mned  and  exact  informattou,— 
he  had  read  ao  much,  or  rememlicred  what  he  had  read  no 
aochrately  and  well.  He  had  loflnlte  qniekneae  of  appre- 
heriaiM,  a  pfodi<ioiM«wmoiir.  and  a  certain  ractiiyiii|(  and 
mctltodiaing  power  et  unaentanding.  which  oxliaeled 
•omethimC  precimia  out  of  all  thai  was  preamted  to  it. 
ffis  atoies  w  miseeilaneoiia  knowledge  were  immense,— 
and  jct  ia»  artnniihing  thiatba  commaiid  taa  bid  at  all 


times  oret  them.  It  leemed  u  if  every  enbject  that  was 
eaauallv  started  in  eonvenation  with  him,  had  been  that 
which  he  had  beeo  kut  occupied  in  atiuhring  and  exhaust- 
ing, auch  was  tha  eoptouanam,  the  Tpnaman,  and  the  ad^ 
nuabie  eleamcea  ofthe  infoimaticawMch  hopoondaat 


upon  it  without  effort  or  hesitation.*  In 
tion  he  allowed  his  mind,  like  a  great  <nrclopadia,  to  be 
opened  upon  whatever  subject  might  best  suit  th«  taate  d 
his  a.ssociates ;  and  he  made  everything  so  plain,  dear, 
and  i;itel!i£:ible,  that,  it  is  remarked,  acareeiy  any  one  could 
be  conscious  of  any  deficiency  in  their  own  tapaii'y  in  his 
presence.  With  all  this  flow  of  information,  his  conver- 
sation, we  are  liirther  informed,  ' had  no  resemblance  to 
lecturing  or  ^o!l■^ln  diseout Ixit.  on  the  contrary,  wi* 
full  of  colloipiial  spirit  :uiil  |)le:Lsaiilry .'  Ol  a  generous 
and  affectionate  disposition,  Ke  wsu  uunsiderate  of  lh« 
feelings  of  all  around  him,  and  gave  the  most  liberal  atkitt- 
ance  and  encouragement  to  all  young  persons  who  showed 
indications  of  talent,  or  who  applied  to  him  for  patronagt 
or  advice.  As  liis  death  approached,  he  waa  perfectly  ooa- 
M^iousof  his  situation,  ana  calm  in  the  contemplation  of  it, 
expressing  his  thankfulness  for  the  length  m  daya  with 
which  he  nad  been  ble^ed,  for  exemption  from  moat  of  ibi 
infirmities  of  age,  and  fortha  calm  and  cheerful  even- 
ing of  life  which  he  had  been  permitted  to  ei\i<nr  ailer  the 
honourable  labouiaof  the  day  nad  been  ooacludod. 

In  acknowle^imcat  of  ma  invaloabta  acnrioea  !•  hii 
countty.  It  waa  intiflMAed  to  Watt  a  ftw  jea^  oefor*  bii 
death,,  by  a  friendly  message  flrom  Sir  Joseph  Banka.  thtt 
to  nae  the  words  of  Muirhead,  *the  highest  honour  usually 
conferred  in  England  on  men  of  literature  and  science  «m 
open  to  him,  if  he  expressed  a  wish  to  that  eff  ect ;'  but 
while  he  felt  flattered  by  the  intimation,  he  determined, 
alter  advising  with  his  son.  to  decline  it.  He  became  t 
ii;ei:dier  of  the  Hovnl  Society  of  Kdinhur;;!i  in  17H4,  ol 
that  of  London  in  the  t'oIlo«ing  year,  o!  tiie  Data'.ianSu- 
ciety  in  17^7.  ami  in  ISOH  a  correspondent  of  tlie  Frendl 
Itistilute;  niid  :n  IHU  'lie  '  Ai  adAmie  des  Sciences"  of  lh« 
Inslitllle  cor tVi I eil  upon  him  liu-  hisrhe^t  liouour  it  CSS 
bestow,  by  cieclinu:  him  .me  of  its  eijjlit  loreign  attsocialc*. 
In  ISOCi,  by  a  spontaneous  vote,  (he  Univcisity  of  Ola»go* 
conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  In 
1824  a  subscription  was  entered  into  for  erecting  a  statue 
to  hia  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  a  public  meet- 
ing waa  held  at  (he  Freemasons'  Tavern  to  do  honour  to 
the  man  who  had  taught  us  to  wield,  as  it  was  then  ob- 
served, the  mightiest  instrument  ever  intrusted  to  the  handi 
of  man,  and  whose  invcntiona  were  characteriied  by  Davy 
as  amongst  the  great  Bieana  which  had  enabled  Bntaia  to 
display  power  and  naoiucaa,  during  a  long  war,  aa  ia- 
finiteljr'  above  what  night  hava  ban  expected  fron  the 
numerical  strength  of  htr  popolatioo.  A  larca  aoa  was 
immediately  raised,  and  Chantiay  waa  angageo  to  ttanah 
the  statue,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  hia  woiln,  aai 
which  calls  to  mind  the  remark  of  Watt's  IHciBd,  Mr. 
Richaid  Sharp,  who  said  that  he  never  looked  at  hia  coofr 
lenance  without  fancying  that  he  beheld  the  peraontfica. 
tion  of  abstmet  thoiii:iit.  To  this  an  appropriate  insCi.p- 
lion  by  Lord  nroiitliain  w.xs  added.  Aiiotlier  statu?  ly 
Cha'it.i  y  adori.s  an  elegant  chapel  erected  by  Watt  s  or'.j 
s'.iiviving  son,  at  the  parish  church  of  Handiwoith,  near 
Birmingham,  in  the  chancel  of  which  he  wa*  interred. 
Oilier  slati'is  have  been  erected  in  St.  George's  Square. 
Glnsgo'.v  ;  m  t he  University  of  G!asgow,  where  the  memon 
of  Watt  is  also  |)rcservei(  by  an  annual  ]nit.e  which  h« 
founded,  for  the  liest  essay  upon  M)me  subject  connected 
with  science  or  the  ait»i  and  in  a  public  librajy  at  CJreen- 
ock.  which  IS  ennetied  with  a  collection  of  scientific  works 
presented  bv  Watt  during  his  life,  and  to  vshich  his  son 
conliib'.ited  liberally. 

In  1K34  M.  Arago  read  to  the  French  Academic  das 
Sciences  the '  Historical  B(cg«*  to  which  allusion  has  beta 
repeatedly  made  in  this  article,  and  which  reflect*  mudi 
honour  on  the  liberal  leeling  of  the  author.  It  haa  hooa 
more  than  onre  tianalatod  into  Enicliah ;  but  tho  tiwala» 
tico  we  have  chiefly  refaired  to  n  that  of  Wattle  ralaiib% 
Jamea  Patrick  Muirhead,  Esq.,  M-A..  paMiahed  in  4tn.  ia 
1839,  to  which  aoma  valuable  notea  aie  added.  Of  otte 
atitliontica  referred  to  for  the  pnrpoaa  of  tfda  neuoir. 
Stiiarlli  *  Anecdotes  of  Sieam-Encinea,*  and  the  noticoa  of 
Watt  in  the  '  Kncyclopx-dia  Biilannica;'  Bitwater'a ' KdiiH 
buigh  Encydopiedia ;'  and  the  *  PuUic  ChaimelOflta  af 
WOM,*  togotber  wiUi  the  printed  *  Brooaadinga*  of  tte 
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public  meeting  above-  referred  to,  are  amons;  the  prin- 
cipal . 

WATTEAU.  ANTOINE.  a  celebrated  French  land- 
scape-painter, w«  bom  at  Valenciennes  in  1684.  He 
went  to  Karis  in  1702,  with  a  •ccne^painter,  with  whom  he 
had  placed  himaelt  and  for  aoiii«  timt  was  occupied  in 
that  branch  of  painting.  But  after  some  time  his  master 
left  Paris,  and  Watteau  was  obliired  to  seek  another  em- 
ployer :  he  for  a  short  time  found  occunation  as  a  copyist, 
ana  painted  pictures  by  the  dozen.  From  this  employ- 
ment however  he  was  soon  rescued  by  Claude  Gillot,  a 
paiater  of  some  ability,  who  having  perceived  the  peculiar 
ceniui  of  Watteau,  tjok  him  into  his  house  and  employed 
mm  to  MBit  him  in  his  works.  Gillot  painted  landscapes 
with  grotesque  flg^ures,  fauns,  satyrs  kc,  and  confirmed 
Watteau  in  the  same  style  ;  but  the  pupil  soon  surpassed  j 
the  ma.>5ter  in  his  own  style,  and  this  was  so  evident  evin  ' 
to  Gillot  himself^  that  he  forsook  puiiiting  and  took  to  i 
engraving.  Watteau  now  acquired  reputation  rapidly:  he 
was  appointed  peintre  de  iStes  ealantes  du  Roi.  and  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  French  Acadraqr  of  Painting.  In 
1718  he  came  to  England,  where  he  remained  a  year ;  but 
ho  pointed  only  two  pictures  during  his  stay,  for  Dr.  Meade, 
whom  he  came  to  consult,  says  Walpole.  He  leturned  to 
Paris  in  a  very  weak  state  oi  heaiUi,  and  died  at  Nogent, 
in  the  neighbourhood,  in  1721,  aged  thirty-seven. 

colouring  was  rich,  and  his  design,  though  peculiac 
was  eofiect:  Riibena  waa  his  model  for  colouring.  His 
pictuice  are  ehleflr  theetrical  aeenes,  or  fites  champStres, 
•ad  were  remarkably  popular  in  his  time :  nearly  all  the 
French  eneravens  of  his  period  were  occupied  with  the 
works  oi"  W  atteau.  The  piint^  alter  hi^  woiks  aiiiuuiit  to 
963,  makmg  three  lar^e  Iblio  volunieH.  Few  painters  in 
aoahort  a  life  have  done  so  much  as  Watteau. 

As  leguda  the  particular  style  of  bis  works,  Watteau  U 
general^  allowed  to  have  had  an  injnrions  effect  upon  the 
ta--te  of  the  French  artists  of  bis  time  ■  liis  picture*  gene- 
rally represent  balls,  mascjucrades.  i^a,;;,  ii  paitie-s,  marches, 
ancl  encampments,  and  ms  .st\lL'  j;re\ ailed  in  France  I'ur 
some  time  alter  his  death.  His  princiual  imitators  were 
Pater  and  Lancret.  His  style  is  well  oescfibed  by  Wal- 
pole, who  says,  •  The  genius  oi  Watteau  resembled  that  of 
Ms  countryman  TfXSm ;  the  one  drew  and  the  other  wrote 
of  imaginaiy  nymphs  and  swnins,  and  described  a  kind  of 
impossible  pastoial  or  rural  h;e  led  bv  tho>e  opj)u.«ites  of 
rural  simplicity,  people  of  fa.siiion  ami  rank.  Watteau's 
shepherdesses,  nay,  his  very  sheep,  are  coquet ;  yet  he 
avoided  the  glare  and  clinciuant  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
though  he  fell  short  of  the  aignified  grace  of  the  Italians, 
there  is  an  caagr  air  in  his  figurea,  and  that  more  familiar 
qiccies  of  the  graceful  which  we  call  genteel.  His 
njnnphs  are  as  much  below  the  forbidding  majesty  of  god- 
deaaes,  as  they  arc  above  the  hoydt-n  a«kv\ardne>s  ut  eouti- 
try  girls.  In  his  halts  and  marches  of  armies,  the  careiess 
slouch  of  his  soldiers  still  retain  the  air  of  a  nation  that 
aepirea  to  be  wroeible  as  well  as  victorious.' 

(lyArflrenville,  AbrSgi  dtia  Kitdei  plut/anmx  Pein- 
tm  :  Walpole,  Anecdote*  ofPaanHngt  Sc.) 
WATTON.  [NoRroi.K.1 

WATTS,  ISAAC,  the  elclest  of  nine  children,  was  bom 
at  Southampton,  Julv  17.  1674.  His  father,  who  kept  a 
t)oarding-!>chool  in  that  town,  was  a  man  of  strong  devo- 
tioaal  feeling  and  a  ri|pd  nonconformist.  He  was  impri- 
ioucd  on  aeeoant  of  his  religion,  and  during  his  oonflne- 
ment  his  wife  sat  on  a  stone  at  the  prison  door,  with  little 
Iaa;ic,  then  an  infknt,  at  her  breast.  The  child  showed  a 
tJute  lor  books  at  a  very  early  acre,  and  imbibed  under 
pu-ents  whose  faith  had  been  strengthened  by  persecu- 
tion that  turn  of  mind  which  prompted  tha  detemdnttioii 
tu  become  a  diaaeating  cleivyman. 

Imme  Watts  eirttred  on  the  study  of  the  learned  tan* 
etimi^  in  the  jrrammar-school  of  his  native  town 
in  his  foorth  year.  The  little  money  he  received  in  pre- 
sents he  spent  upon  books;  bin  leisure  hours  he  spent  in 
reeding,  instead  of  joming  the  other  boys  at  play.  When 
onljr  seven  or  eight  years  old  he  composed  some  devotional 
pieeea  to  please  his  mother.  His  gentle  yet  vivacious  dis 
l**^*"  ooteined  him  friends,  who  offered  to  support  him 
at  one  of  the  universities ;  but  having  been  bred  a  non- 
eooibnnist,  he  determined  to  remain  one.  He  was  there- 
fore sent,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  to  an  n  adeniy  in  London,  i 
kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ilowe,  at  Itml  time  minister  of  the 
InfcpmJert  westinr'mMie  in  Hahwdsshar^  Hatt. 


Dnring  the  three  years  that  he  remained  with  Mr.  Rowe, 

Watts  p-.iiMU'd  his  .-.(liiiicA  \vi*!i  intemperate  ai(!oii.-,  allow- 
ing hiiuseif  no  time  fur  exeieise,  and  curtailing  the  period 
allotted  to  sleep.  He  thus  inemediablv  iniured  his  con* 
stitution.  He  used  to  mark  all  the  boOKs  he  read,  to 
abridge  some  of  theukand  annotate  othsm  which  were  in- 
terleaved for  the  puipose.  Dr.  Johnson  says  of  his  clas- 
sical acqnirements:— 'Some  latin  eiaays,  supposed  tc 

have  been  written  as  exercises  at  his  aeadi  my,  shnv.  a  il,;- 
gree  of  knowli-dice,  both  pliiiosophieal  ami  theolugual, 
such  as  very  few  attain  by  a  much  longer  course  of  study 
and,  'In  his  youth  he  appears  to  have  paid  attention  to 
latin  poetry:  his  verses  ur  his  hrotherjn  the  glyconick 
measure,  written  when  h«  was  aevcnleen«  art  nmiarkably 
easy  and  elegant.*  He  also  made*  some  proficiency  in  the 
study  of  Hebrew,  of  loeie.  and  schola-s!ie  divinity.  His 
ae<juireiiien1s  in  mat heiu.it leal  arKl  jjlivsieai  scintiee  ap- 
pear to  base  been  U]eLlI^^ulelable.  tielbre  leaving  the 
academy  he  joined  in  communion  with  the  congregation 
of  Mr.  Rowe,  who  WM  accustomed  to  say  that  he  never 
had  occ- :j  i  to  reprove  Watts,  and  who  often  held  him 
up  as  a  pattern  to  nis  other  pupils. 

Watts  returned  to  his  father's  bou«c  in  1C&4,  and  spent 
the  next  two  years  of  his  iile  in  private  study.  'Ihv  greater 
part  oi  his  hyran.s,  and  proliably  most  of  liis  juveodle  COm> 
positions,  were  composed  during  this  time. 

In  \Gd6  he  was  invited  by  Sir  John  Harlopp  to  reside  in 
bis  liunilv  at  Stoke  Newinglon  as  tutor  to  hu  son :  he  re> 
mained  tnere  till  the  beginning  of  1702.  Lady  Hartopp 
was  the  daughter  of  Fleetwood  bv  bis  first  mairiagc.  Sir 
John,  as  miuht  be  inlVried  bom  lns  I'onuir.sr  such  a  con- 
nection, wto  a  zealous  nonconform i.-»t :  when  fiscal  perse- 
cution was  at  its  beisrhl,  the  fine  upon  Stoke  Newinglon, 
of  which  he  paid  the  greater  part,  amounted  to  six  or 
seven  thousand  pounds.  In  this  Ikmilv  the  religious  and 
political  opinions  which  Watts  had  Imbibed  from  his  pa- 
rents and  schoolmaster  were  -'n-ULrlheneil.  Sir  .luhn,  we 
learn  from  his  funeial  sermon  preaeiud  by  Walts,  'was 
incpiisitiM-  uilo  the  affairs  of  the  learned  world,  the  pro- 
gress of  aits  and  sciences,  the  concents  of  the  nation,  and 
the  affiiin  of  the  church  of  Christ;'  and  'he  had  a  taste 
for  (I ni venal  learning;  ingenious  arts  were  his  delight 
from  youth,  mathemaneal  speculation  and  practice  a  fa- 
vouriie  study  in  his  youneer  years,  and  even  to  his  old  age 
he  maitilaitied  his  acquaintance  with  the  heavenly  bodies. 
The  conversation  ufsu^  li  a  man  kept  alive  Watts's  lileiary 
and  scientific  tastes.  The  first  outline  of  the  woik  aller- 
wards  published  under  the  title  of  'Logic'  was  prapaicd 
during  this  period  for  the  use  of  his  pupU. 

Isaac  Watts  ni cached  hb  first  sermon  on  the  day  oo 
which  he  completed  his  24th  year,  the  17th  of  July.  1698. 
In  that  year  be  wrus  chosen  assistant  to  Dr.  Chaunct, 
paster  nf  tlu-  IiKlepi-ndeiit  eliuieh  then  meeting  in  Maifi- 
lane,  but  he  continued  to  reside  and  discharge  the  duties 
of  teacher  in  Sir  John  Hartopp's  family  till  17U2.  In  that 
year  he  was  persuaded  reluctantly  to  succeed  Dr.  Cbauncy 
in  the  pastoial  office.  Soon  after  his  entianee  upon  this 
charge  be  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  illness^  which,  after 
a  long  confinement  and  a  slow  recovery,  left  him  with  a 
constitution  w  evitleiilly  imjjaired,  that  t!:e  cun^reijalion 
thought  an  njisistant  neee.ssary,  and  accordingly,  in  July, 
1701,  appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Price.  Watts's  health  re- 
turned gradually,  and  he  performed  his  duty  till  1712, 
when  he  was  seized  by  a  fever  so  violent  and  of  such  con- 
tinuance  that  he  never  perfectly  recovered. 

This  illness  excited  the  lively  sympathy  of  all  his 
friends.  Tlie  tbreinost  in  kind  offico  was  Sir  Thriuas 
Abney,  who  invited  him  to  try  the  efi'ect  of  change  ol  air 
at  h:s' house  at  Theobalds.  AVatts  accepted  his  invitation, 
sod  went  there  intending  to  stay  only  a  single  week,  bu* 
he  remidned  dx-and-thirty  yeats— till  nis  death.  *  In  a  few 
years,'  says  Dr.  Gibbons,  Watts's  earliest  biographer,  'Sir 
Tliumas  Abney  died  ;  but  his  amiable  consort  survives, 
who  shows  the  Dtu  tdr  the  same  respect  ami  friendship  as 
before  ;  and  most  happily  for  hira,  and  great  numbers  be- 
sides (for  as  her  riches  were  great,  her  generosity  and  mu- 
nificence were  in  fidl  proportion),  her  thread  of  life  was 
drawn  out  to  a  great  age,  even  beyond  that  of  the  Doctor. 
And  thus  this  excellent  man,  through  her  kindness  and 
that  of  her  daughter  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Abney,  who  in  a  like 
decree  honoureo  and  esteemed  him,  enjciyed  all  the  bene- 
tits  and  lelicities  he  experienced  ai  bn  nn\  ei.tiaiicc  into 
tins  Amily  till  his  days  w^  numbered  and  finished,  and« 
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like  a  shock  of  com  in  hin  wason,  he  ascended  into  the  xv- 
^ons  of  perfect  and  immortal  life  amt  jny.' 

The  tenor  of  the  MiBMiider  of  Watts'a  life  wn«  anifonn. 
flir  Thomas  Abney  had  been  brad  op  in  AMmtinc  principlet ; 

King  William  ktiitrhted  him  ;  ancl  he  serred  the  office  of 
Lord  Mayor  ot  London  in  17H0.    His  first  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Caryl,  the  first  pa-stor  of  the  Mark-lane  con- 
gr«^tion  ;   his  M?cond,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Gtinston,  an 
honoured  fiiend  of  Watts.    The  hmise  of  the  Abneys  at 
Tbeobalda  adjoined  the  aite  of  Burleigh's  residence.  Of 
the  eplendid  sardens  of  that  palace  there  remained  little 
more  than  a  lonff  moss  ?rown  walk,  overshadowed  by  two 
rows  of  elms,  and  \\ithin  a  few  j-ards  of  the  entrance  of 
tliat  walk  Ihcrc  stood,  in  Sir  Tiioiiui-.  Aina-y'.-.  trarden,  a 
•umroer-house,  which,  fifty  years  aflcr  Watty's  death,  wa» 
shown  as  the  place  in  whah  he  had  composed  many  of 
Ma  works.   Watty's  usefulness  amon^  his  nock  was  in  no 
wise  diminidied  by  his  reudence  at  Theobalds.   There  | 
was  a  carnat;e  at  his  command  when  his  health  permitted 
him  to  officiate  in  London.   "When  he  was  incapable  of 
public  labour,  he  refused  to  recfivi-  bi^»  salary  ;  and  at  all 
times  a  tiiird  part  of  his  income  was  devoted  to  charitable 
uses.   The  seasons  when  indisposition  incapacitated  him 
from  public  duty  were  spent  in  literary  composition,  i 
•Perhaps,'  Dr.  Southey  has  justly  observed,  Mhe  peouliar  | 
position  in  which  he  was  placed  increased  both  the  restpect 
and  the  affeetion  with  which  his  eongrcirafion  rei^ded 
him.  It  made  him  independent  of  ihem  ,  and  they  looked  ^ 
upon  hiin  not  in  the  light  of  a  dependent  upon  the  wealthy  i 
flimilv  with  which  he  was  dcme^ticated,  nor  as  a  humble  j 
firiend,  but  as  what  he  was  in  reality — one  of  its  members,  ; 
adopted  into  it  by  the  especial  ftiendihip  of  one  of  the  j 
wealthiest  and  most  considerable  persons  attached  to  the  | 
dissentinc;  cause.  .    .   .  Moreover,  the  conj^reeation  felt  i 
that,  in  continuintr  his  services  to  them  a-  lui      hw  tcoblo 
health  would  [itrnnl,  Mr.  Watts  coiiltncd  upon  them  a 
fovour  and  a  kindness  which  could  not  be  imputed  to  any 
motive  of  interest,  or  even  of  bis  own  convenience,  but 
proceeded  from  his  sense  of  duty,  his  zeal  in  the  dissenting 
cause,  and  his  attachment  to  them.   They  pnzed  bim, 
therefore,  as  they  ought,  the  more  highly ;  and  they  were 
jroud  of  his  growini;  rt  pulation,  for  he  was  then  the  best 
preacher  among  the  dissenters,  and  one  of  the  best  of  those 
nmes.' 

The  roost  important  of  Watts's  publications  are : — 1. 
'Logic;  or,  the  Right  Use  orReuon  in  the  Inquin-  aAer 
Truth :  with  a  variety  of  Rules  to  guard  against  oror  in 
the  affairs  of  Religion  and  Human  Life,  as  well  as  in  the 
Sciences,'  published  in  17'2.j.  This  triHlise.  which  appears 
to  have  been  vifteii  in  Dr.  .lohnson's  time  a*  a  text-l)ook  at 
Oxford,  was  wiiMi-ii  oriirmaliy  Id  assist  the  studies  of 
Watts's  pupil.  Sir  John  Hartdpp,  and  was  revised,  aug- 
mented, and  pablished  at  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Euies. 
Sr.  JohasoD  remarked  of  thia  work— 'If  he  owes  part 
of  it  to  l.e  Clerc,  it  must  be  eonsidered  that  no  man 
who  undertakes  nii  rcly  to  mcthodiie  or  inu-lraie  a  sy^^- 
tem,  pretends  to  be  its  author.*  2,  '  The  Knowledge  ol 
the  Heavens  and  Earth  made  easy :  or.  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Astronomy  and  Geographjr  explained  by  the 
we  of  globes  and  maps,  with  a  MMution  of  the  common 

Ktblems  by  a  plain  seal*  and  companes  as  wdl  as  by 
>  ^lobe;  wrnten  sevenil  years  since,  for  the  use  of 
leamrm ;'  ^lubllshed  in  ]T2G  This  i>  the  work  of  an  in- 
telligent amftteur.  The  amount  ol  the  author's  scientific 
qualificationii  mav  bi-  interred  from  a  passage  in  the  pre- 
face : — '  Miwtof  the  authors  which  I  have  perused  in  those 
days,  when  1  wrote  many  parts  of  this  book,  were  of  older 
date :  and  theicfont  the  caleulations  and  numbera  which  I 
borrowed  (torn  thdr  astronomical  tables  oannot  be  so 
exact  as  those  with  which  some  later  writers  have  fur- 
nished us.'  3,  'The  Improvement  of  the  Mind,'  an  ex- 
luiision  of  some  pa-ssages  in  Locke's  'Conduct  of  the 
Human  Understanding.'  4k  A  number  of  works  for 
ebildren  and  young  persons*  vis. ;— ^The  Art  of  Reading 
ind  Wfit^  Eiu^iah;'  *l*nnm  eootpooed  fiic  the  Use  and 
Inatmetion  of  Craldren *  Divine  Songs  attempted  in  easy 

language  lor  the  use  of  Children,'  &tc.  It  was  from  mo- 
tivi  s  ol  gratiiude  to  Sir  Thomas  and  Ludy  Abney  that  he 
first  en?stred  in  this  humbler  class  ol'  conijidsitions.  No 
compoi-itions  of  the  kind  have  obtained  such  extensive  use 
as  his  hymns  and  songs  for  children.  Doddridge  relates 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  Watta  an  affecting  incident  regarding 
cm  «f  tharn:— *  1  was  pMlollIng  ton  large  assembly  of 


Slain  country -people  at  a  village,  when,  af^rf  a  sermon  from 
febrews  vi.  12,  we  sang  one  of  your  hymns  (Which,  if  I 
renember  right,  was  the  140th  of  the  second  book),  and  in 
that  jmtt  of  the  worship  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  observe 
tears  in  the  eyes  ot  several  of  the  people  ;  after  the  service 
was  over,  some  of  them  told  me  they  were  not  able  to 
sing,  so  deeply  were  their  minds  affected  ;  and  the  clerk  in 
particular  said  he  could  hardly  utter  the  words  as  he  gave 
them  out.'   5,  'An  Essay  towards  the  Encuurairement  of 
Charity  Schools,  particularly  those  which  are  suppoiledby 
the  Protestant  Dwsenters  for  teaching  the  Children  of  the 
Poor  to  read  and  work ;  together  with  some  Apology  for  those 
Schools  which  instruct  them  to  write  a  plain  hand,  and  fit 
them  lor  Service  or  for  the  meaner  Trades  and  Prolessiuns 
of  Life  :  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Address  to  the  Supporters 
of  those  Schools;'  puolishedin  1728.   The  occasion  of  this 
publication  was  a  sermon  which  Watts  had  been  desired 
to  preach  in  the  November  of  the  preceding  year,  in  wp* 
port  of  the  dissenters'  schools,  it  vindicidca  the  esttn* 
sion  of  education  to  the  poor ;  and  the  establishment  of 
dissenting  schoob  on  the  ground  of  the  proselytizing  cha- 
racter communicated  to  general  schools  by  the  High 
Cluiich  party.    6,  'A  Sermon  preached  at  Berry-street, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Death  of  our  late  gracious  Sove- 
reign George  I.,  and  the  Peaceful  Succession  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty  George  XL;'  published  in  1727.    This  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  an  exposition  of  the  religious  and  po- 
litical views  (<1  the  dissenters  at  that  poiuxi.    The  theolo- 
gical works  ol'  Watts  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  being 
recapitulated  here.    His  'Three  Dissertations  relating  to 
the  Christian  Doitrinc  of  the  Trinity,'  and 'Nine  Sermons 
preached  in  the  vears  1718-19,*  published  in  1812,  with  a 
preface  by  Dr.  rye  Smith,  may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens. 
They  are  marked  by  much  of  that  logical  parade  \vhich  cha- 
racterizes the  pruless<^rs  of  the  Cal\inistic  creed,  but  by 
lar  more  than  their  average  gentleness  and  tolerant  spirit. 
The  '  Ilora-  Lyrica;'  of  Watts,  from  which  an  estimate  of 
hispoeticaJ  talents  may  be  formed,  was  republished  la 
1887.  with  a  memoir  by  Dr.  Southey.  A  poet  he  ean 
scarcely  be  called,  yet  his  verse  Is  generally  smooth,  some* 
times  nervous ;  and  the  matter  is  always  judicious,  some* 
times  touching,  sometimes  approacliin:;  to  eloquence. 

Watts  is  a  classic  of  the  people.  His  hymns  for  children 
have  exercised  an  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  young  fax 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  dissenting  body.  His '  Logic'  was 
once  a  textbook  in  Tarioui  places <tf  education.  He  was  in 
his  day  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  principles 
whieh  placed  the  house  of  Hanover  on  the  throne ;  in  his 
pamphlet  in  defenec  of  the  dissenting  charity-schools  he 
was  the  efficient  precursor  of  those  friends  of  popular  m- 
stniction  who  gave,  at  a  later  time,  their  countenance  and 
support  to  Joseph  Lancaster;  and  his  theological  writings 
are  prized  by  almost  the  whole  religious  public  of  Great 
Britain.  _  Wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken  Isaac 
Watts  win  be  found  to  have  exercised  no  slender  influence 
:n  (he  t'Liimation  of  public  opinion.  His  writings  have  con- 
tributed much  to  keep  aiive  the  spirit  of  freedom,  toleration, 
and  piety.  '  It  was  therefore  with  great  propriety,'  the 
opinion  is  entitled  to  the  greater  weight  as  comiDg  IhntttiM 
hjgh-church  Tory,  Dr.  Johnson,  *  that,  in  1728^  he  reeeived 
from  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  an  unsolicited  dij^loma,  fay 
which  he  became  adoctor  of  divinity.  Academical  honouB 
w  ould  have  more  value  if  they  were  atwajwbeatowed  with 

equal  judgment.' 

The  conduct  ol"  some  very  near  relativaa  embittered  his 
latter  days,  and  for  a  while  he  seemed,  being  at  tlie  tina 
in  a  state  of  extreme  weakness,  stupified  by  it  to  mob  a 
degree,  as  liardiy  to  take  notice  of  anything  about  him. 
The  worst  part  of  this  behaviour  was  kept  from  him.  *  LaiJy 
Abney,'  says  a  correspondent  of  Doddridge, '  keeps  him  lii 
peaceful  ignorance  and  his  enemies  at  a  becoming  distance ; 
so  that  in  the  midst  of  this  cruel  persecution  he  itveaeoni« 
f(»1ably,  and  when  a  friend  asks  him  how  be  Aom,  amwei^ 
*•  Waiting  God  s  leave  to  die."  '  In  this  patient  and  peace- 
ful state  of  mind,  on  the  25th  of  November,  1748,  nnd  in 
the  75th  year  of  his  age.  he  departed  •  in  sore  and  c  rlain 
hope.'  He  was  buriid  in  Hunhill  Fie'da ;  Mr.  Samui  ! 
Chandler  delivered  a  funeral  oration  at  hu*  interment ;  Lady 
Abney  and  Sir  John  Hadopp  erected  a  handiMDe  tomu 
over  hi»  grave ;  and  the  number  of  funeral  aemo  lainni  hiil 
and  published  on  the  oeeaaton  bespeak  tlin  dcm  aeiMe 
enteniaaiied  by  the  dissenters  of  bis  merits.  The  texts  of 
aoBW  ai»  mSkiagiy  appropriate :  that  of  the  Aareicad 
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Dtvid  Jenning*  was  *  By  it.  bcin?  dead,  he  yet  speaketh ;' 
lhat  of  the  Kev.  Caleb  Ashworth,  '  Kno  .v  ye  not  that  there 
jj  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  ttiis  day  in  Israel.' 
(Memoir  qf  Isaac  tVatts,  D.D.,  by  Ilob'ert  Southey ;  Life 
Wattt,  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ;  Sermon  on  the  Death  of 
the  laU  Rep,  hmo  WaUa,  D.D^  bv  Dftvid  Jeiuuqgi» » Mf> 
aior*v  </  tha  Rtv.  Ftaae  fFoK*.  D.D^  hf  ThmMS  Gib- 
bora*) 

WAVES  AND  TIDES  possessins;  in  many  respect*  the 
iame  character,  it  has  been  though'  proper  to  stlM  in  MM 
article  the  phenomena  and  the  theories  of  both. 

Yim  the  flwliMt  times  the  jperiodicml  risinga  and  fallings 
tfthemtm on ootfteor in nv«ihaT«bera noticed;  and 
the  Tceoneneea  of  the  phenomena  depend  w  obviously  on 
the  po^<tions  of  the  moon  and  sun,  that  the  influences  of 
those  celestial  bodies  in  producinj^  them  have  ever  been 
assigned  as  their  cause.  The  tide  appears  as  a  general 
wave  of  water  which  gradually  elevates  itjielf  to  a  certain 
height,  then  as  gradually  sinks  till  its  surface  is  about  as 
aiMb  below  the  medium  level  «»  it  was  before  above  it : 
torn  Unit  tinte  the  wave  afain  begim  to  liie ;  and  this 
redprocatintr  movement  of  the  waters  continues  constantly, 
with  certain  vaniitioiis  in  the  height  (with  respect  to  the 
■can  li'veO,  and  in  the  timoeof  attaining  the  mawiBa  of 
tlevatioo  and  depression. 

Ordinaiy  waves  are  produced  by  any  cause  which  dis- 
tnrbs  the  oq^uUbrium  (n  the  particles  of  a  fluid.  Thus  a 
itone  snffmd  to  fttl  Into  water  at  rest  gives  riee  to  a  aeries 
of  concentric  circular  waves  extending  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  place  where  the  stone  falls ;  and  in  a  canal,  the 
fall  of  a  uody  of  water  from  a  level  above  that  of  the 
general  surface  will  produce  a  series  of  wave*  advancing 
along  the  canal.  Waves  are  also  produced  by  suddenly 
preaiir.g  a  soUd  into  water,  or  by  auddenly  withdrawing  it 
from  thence  ;  and  a  single  wave  may  be  caused  by  partly 
immersing  a  solid  bod  \  ir.  water  and  moving  it  quickly,  for 
s  time,  in  a  horizontai  direction.  The  inequalities  of  the 
pressure  of  the  air  on  the  surface  of  water,  whether  at  rest 
erin  motion,  when  a  gentle  wind  is  blowing,  will  produce 
rippin ;  and  if  the  action  is  continued  long,  the  ripplea»  at 
a  certain  distance  from  the  plaoe  of  their  oii^n,  become 
considerable  waves.  In  the  open  leas  the  haghta  of  the 
waves  depend  on  the  force  of  the  wind;  but  in  confined 
sitoations  both  the  heights  and  forms  of  the  waves  are 
affected  by  the  resistance  of  the  bed,  by  reflections  from 
the  ahoret,  and  other  circumstances,  when  waves  are 
ftmed  by  wind  blowimf  fhim  the  land,  each  wave-summit 
preserves  constantly  the  same  hdght ;  but  the  heighta  go 
on  increasing  with  the  distance  from  the  ahore. 

Waves  apjiear  ercnci-ally  to  be  of  a  i  jcloidal  form  :  their 
lummits  have  a  gentle  curvature,  while  the  heisrht  bears  a 
tmall  proportion  to  the  length  in  the  direction  of  the 
motion ;  but  as  the  height  increases,  the  summit  becomes 
noie  aente,  and  assumes  the  form  of  a  ridge ;  and  when 
this  beconiea  too  sharp  for  the  preaenration  of  equilibrium, 
the  force  of  the  wind  acting  horiiontally  near  the  top 
breakn  it  into  foam  or  spray.  As  waves  advance  towanis 
I  !ihore,  the  water  becoming  less  deep,  the  resistance  of 
the  bed  of  the  sea  causes  their  lengths  to  diminish,  and  at 
the  same  time  their  heights  to  increase,  so  that  the  front 
of  the  wave  becomes  steep ;  and  tbt  motion  of  the  upper 
mst,  towards  the  land,  betng  OMm  imnid  than  thai  of  the 
Power  part,  it  fbllowB  that  uie  rarnmit  b  carried  beyond 
the  Daj,e  ;  and,  falling  forward,  there  is  produced  what  is 
called  a  surf.  The  breaking  of  waves  over  a  sunk  slioal 
depends  chiefly  on  a  like  cause. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  often  presents  very  complex  phe- 
■eaena:  it  mav  happen,  for  example,  that  while  a  long 
tntJ  resulting  from  aono  dUetant  itom  ia  edvaneios  in 
one  direction,  a  breeze  will  produce  a  series  of  waves 
nioving  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  and  a  second  breeze 
Kprinixing  up  in  another  direction  will  produce  a  new 
Mne»,  w  tiich  will  become  mixed  with  the  former  without 
destroying  tbem :  a  third  gale  may  Jso  produce  a  system 
ot  waves  intersecting  the  ^er  systems.  When  a  breexe 
has  been  blowing  for  some  time  from  a  certain  quarter, 
and  alterwards  changes  to  the  opposite,  two  snies  of 
waves  may  !  e  seen  moving  in  contrary  directions ;  and  if 
the  waves  are  nearly  of  equal  lengths,  the  vertical  ordinates 
St  the  cre^t  of  ihc  compound  wave  will  be  equal  to  the 
sum  or  difl'erenee  of  the  ordinates  of  the  simple  waves, 
according  as  the  crests  are  coinaident,  or  fall  in  each 
ethai^  inteivala.  These  phenoBMM  me  indieated  in  the 


flat  and  leoond  of  the  snhioined  figures,  where  repce- 
aenia the flntundnlatMn, and     the  second;  the  straight 


line  AB  being  the  horiiontal  sorfaoe  of  the  wa«r  when  at 

rest.  Again,  when  there  exists  a  third  system  of  waves, 
caused,  tor  example,  by  reflection  from  a  coast,  so  as  to  be 
parallel  to  the  two  former  sy>tem'i,  tlu-  combination  of  the 
three  sptems  ha^  been  observed  to  produce  a  compound 
wave  of  the  form  represented  in  the  third  figure.  (Alport 
qfUuBriUA  Atneiatunt  on  Waottt  vol.  vi.} 

The  wKvee  of  the  sen  do  not  extend  to  considerable 
depths :  from  the  experiments  made  by  the  committee 
appointed  bv  the  British  Association  in  1836,  it  was  tound 
that  with  a  depth  of  water  equal  to  12  feet,  waves  !J  inclu-s 
high  and  4  or  5  feet  lone  did  not  sensibly  affect  the  water 
at  the  bottom.  Waves  from  30  to  40  feet  long,  oscillating 
at  intervals  of  6  or  8  seconds,  produced  some  effect,  but 
much  less  tiian  near  the  surface ;  and  it  was  ascertdned 
that,  in  waves  produced  by  the  irind  on  the  surface  of  a 
deep  sea,  the  velocities  were  not  a  direct  Ainction  of  the 
depth. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  when  water  is  agitated  by 
wnvea,  its  whole  mass  hss  the  movement  which  at  first  sight 
appeals  ftom  the  observed  progressive  motion  of  the  on- 
dniation;  and,  in  order  to  account  for  the  fonnaBon  and 

motion  of  waves,  it  is  suflScient  to  assume  that  the  particles 
of  water,  wlieii  disturbed,  have  merely  small  oscillatoiy 
motions  in  lionzontal  and  vertical  directions.  When  from 
any  cause,  as  the  fall  of  a  stone  into  it,  the  water  becomes 
agitated,  a  series  of  horizontal  motiona  to  and  fro  arc  pro- 
duced; and  while  in  a  slender  vertical  column  of  water 
these  motions  are  equal  and  in  one  direction,  the  snrikoe 
neither  rises  nor  falls;  but  if,  in  two  neighbouring  columns, 
the  particles  advance  to  meet  each  other,  the  water  be- 
coming compressed,  the  surface  rises ;  if  the  particles 
recede  from  one  another,  those  above  descending  by 
gravity,  the  surfoce  fklls.  Tlieee  different  horizontal  move- 
mcnts  existing  snocemively  in  the  same  vertical  column, 
and  rimnHaaeonsly  in  those  which  are  adjacent  to  each 
other,  the  Sluihee  of  the  water  becomes  undulated.  In 
order  however  to  understand  the  true  movements  of  waves, 
let  the  stmigfat  fine  oA  tepieeeak  the  aoiflMi  of  water  when 


undisturbed,  and,  disregarding  the  hoiisontal  oicillatieaa 
by  which  the  water  is  altematdy  compressed  and  dilated, 

let  the  particles  be  conceived  to  ascend  and  descend  alter- 
nately in  vertical  lines,  that  is,  in  lines  parallel  to  a'aa"' 
whicn  is  supposed  to  l)e  perpendicular  to  ak.  Now  at  a 
given  instant  let  the  surface  of  the  water  have,  in  a  verti- 
cal plane,  the  form  nbcd,  &c.,  and  let  the  force  of  ascent 
cause  the  particles  in  the  line  ubm  to  be  raised  up  to  the 
line  a'l^m  in  a  portion  of  time  represented  Iqr  T,  tiMt 
force  becoming  lem  as  it  is  forthcr  ttom  a  horizontally,  and 
ceasing  atm;  at  this  place  the  force  of  descent  commereinr, 
the  particles  in  the  line  mcdn  fall  simultaneously  wiUl 
the  rise  of  the  particles  in  abm,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
same  time  T  they  occupy  the  line  nic'd'n.  Here  the  force 
of  ascent  acts,  and  the  particles  in  nr/p  at  the  end  of  the 
same  time  occupy  the  line  ney'p,  and  so  on.  Thna  at  the 
end  of  tho  time  t  the  sorfooe  of  the  water  haa  assumed 
the  fonn  tWf^d^,  fte.  After  this  time  the  force  of  descent 
on  the  particles  in  the  line  a'wi' causes  those  particles  to 
fall  vertically,  during  a  time  equal  to  T,  into  the  line  am' ; 
at  m'  that  force  ceases,  and  the  force  of  asctnt  raises  the 
particles  in  m'b'c'n'  vertically  into  the  line  m'b"cn',  and  so 
on;  thus,'  at  the  end  of  the  time  2T  fh)m  the  given  instant 
the  BBiflwe  of  the  water  has  the  form  abf'eifthua.  lablw 
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V  at  tht  «nd  of  tb«  time  81  tliB  iSaroM  of  ditoent  l  of  tfaa  obilinetioiu  cMuad  oy  (he  land,  or  the  dMoio- 


•ad  aseent  wftl  hm^e  broaght  the  partielei  into  the  line 

fl'^AVV,  &c. ;  and  at  the  end  of  tlie  time  4T  the  particles 
will  be  again  in  the  line  ufx^d,  &c. :  (O  that  in  this  time 
every  particle  of  fluid  has  made  one  complete  vibration 
verttcajly,  as  aa'aa"'a,  and  within  the  same  time  the  top 
of  the  wave  has  assumed  successively  the  |K)»itions 
^  A.  The  bohxontal  cUetenee  fram  d  to  A  is  called 

tiM  laqgth  of  a  imw:  Ift  it  bt  lepneeiited  by  L,  and  let 
r  apnei^tbe  (iroo  4T  in  wlddi  toe  wiiiinit  of  »  wm  ha:^ 

L 

ptMdftontftoA;  then     ie  taUcd  the  Tdodfyefthe 

wave.  On  observing  the  characters  of  experimental  waves 
in  troughe  with  glan  sides,  it  is  found  tbat,  the  com- 
Irfnetionfl  of  the  horizontal  and  vertical  vibrations,  the 
particles  of  water  dei^cribi"  the  peripheries  of  circles  or 
ellipses.  In  the  upper  parts  of  tne  curves,  near  the  tops 
of  the  waves,  the  particles  move  with  their  greatest  veloci- 
ties in  the  direction  in  which  the  wave  is  advancing ;  in 
the  lower  parts,  near  the  bottoms  of  the  waves,  they  are 
mofing  with  their  srenteat  velocities  backwards ;  ami  at 
the  extremities  of^ the  horizontal  diameter^  about  the 
level  of  the'  water's  surface  wlwn  et  Mat,  tkie  motion  is 
almost  wholly  vertical. 

The  varying  attraction  of  the  sun  or  moon  on  the  par- 
ticles of  water  in  the  ocean  is  alone  sufficient  to  produce 
tlie  perturbations  by  which  waves  are  formed ;  and  if  it  be 
aanmed  that  the  solid  nucleus  of  the  earth  is  covered 
entirelv  with  water,  both  nucleus  and  water  being  oritjin- 
ally  spherical,  those  perturbations  will  bring  the  surface  of 
the  water  to  a  spheroidal  form,  the  longer  axis  being  in 
the  directjoii  of  a  line  Joining  the  centres  of  the  earth  and 
liiminaiy ;  there  will  conaequently  exist,  at  the  same  in- 
stant, two  great  wmVes  whose  summits  are  at  a  diatanee 
Iram  one  another  equal  to  half  the  circttmiinence  of  the 
earth. 

Very  little  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  tides 
suffices  to  show  that,  in  situations  where  the  recurrences 
of  high-water  are  nearly  regular,  the  greatest  elevation  of 
the  water  takes  place  at  intervals  of  about  12  hours  25 
minutes,  and  the  greatest  depresdons  at  the  like  intervale 
of  time  from  each  other ;  each  greatest  depression  taking 
place  about  6  hours  12  minutes  aner  the  instant  of  greatest 
elevation.  Now  the  interval  between  two  sucie>sive  cul- 
minations of  the  moon  on  the  same  side  ol  the  geographi- 
cal meridian  of  any  place  varies  from  about  24  hours  40 
minutes  to  25  hours ;  and  thus  the  intervals  between  the 
times  of  hieh-tide  have  evidently  n  eooneetion  with  the 
diurnal  revolution  of  the  moon  :  moreover  the  occurrence 
of  high-water  at  any  place  is  olMerved  to  have  a  depend- 
ence on  the  position  of  the  moon  with  respect  to  the  meri- 
dian of  the  place  ;  at  a  few  ports  it  coincides  with  the 
time  that  the  moon  is  on  meridian,  but  in  general  it  takes 
•lace  some  time  before  or  after  the  culmination.  The 
poaition  of  the  moon  at  the  time  is  however  subject  to  eer> 
tain  variations  even  at  the  same  port ;  and  it  differs  con- 
siderably at  different  places.  The  elevations  al=o  ot  the 
water  with  respect  to  the  mean  level  differ;  in  some  {iluces, 
during  about  half  the  year,  the  high-tide  which  occurs 
when  the  moon  is  above  the  horizon  is  greater  than  that 
which  occun  when  the  moon  ia  below,  and  duiing  the 
other  half-year  the  phenomenon  b  ravened.    In  eveiy 

a ice,  at  about  the  times  of  new  and  Ibll  moon.  fh<;  hi^h- 
ea  attain  their  greatest  elevation ;  and  at  about  the 
times  of  the  quadratures,  the  least :  the  fonmor  are  called 
tpring-tides,  and  the  latter  neap-tid^f. 

In  bays  and  harbours,  the  time  ol  hi  i^li  water  coincides 
with  that  at  which  the  Current  ceases  to  flow,  Imt  this  is 
not  the  case  with  the  seas  whidi  eooamunieate  at  iioth  ex- 


tremities with  the  ocean.  ,.. 

Ale-wave  flows  in  at  one  of  the  extremities,  this  wm  cause 
an  elevation  of  the  waters;  but  the  waters  which  are  pass- 
ing off  at  the  opposite  extremity  cause,  at  the  same  time, 
a  depression,  or,  at  least,  a  diminution  of  that  elevation; 
the  su'face  therefore  must  be  the  highest  when  the  current 
flonv  with  equal  rapidity  at  both  extremities,  and  not  at 
UMneOMnt  preced'nf  the  turn  of  the  tide.  When  the 
limm  continues  to  flow  uii  for  three  hours  af>er  it  is 
high-water,  it  is  said  to  make  tide  and  half-tide;  if  it 
continues  to  flow  during  one  hour  and  a  half,  it  is  said 
to  make  tide  and  quarter-tide,  and  BO  00.     Near  tllC 

•hores  of  the  Sritish  Channel,  probably  in 


anoaa  at  the  mootha  of  rivers,  the  progreiave  movement 

of  the  tide-wave  is  more  retarded  than  in  the  middle; 
and  in  some  places  the  cunciit  has  curvilinear  motions, 
which  on  Uie  French  and  English  sides  are  in  opposite 
directions.  The  race  of  Portland  is  a  current  prouuced 
by  the  tkle-wave,  while  advancing  along  the  shore  ;  being 
arrested  bj  the  promontoiry  till  it  attaiaa  a  height  wliiu 
ellowa  ft  to  flow  off  obliquely  with  eoomlemble  wloeity. 

The  rise  of  a  tide-wave  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  takes 
place  rapidly  by  the  shoaling  of  the  *ca  and  the  confine- 
ment of  the  wave  between  the  banks ;  for  the  motion  of  a 
body  of  water  is  capable  of  raising  the  particles  to  the 
heights  through  which  they  mnit  flUl  to  acquire  their 
actual  velocities ;  and  if  the  same  motion  is  employed  in 
raising  a  smaller  quantity  of  water,  it  b  evidently  capable 
of  raising  it  higher:  thus,  when  the  contraction  is  consider- 
able, as  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
otlier  places,  the  elevation  becomes  very  great ;  at  Chep> 
stow  it  amounts  to  60  feet.  When,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river, 
the  bed  has  a  long  and  gentle  slope  on  each  side,  the 
waves,  becooung  high  and^ateep,  laU  over,  and  flow  ap 
rapidly  with  a  wm,  constituting  what  b  called  a  5orv.'  the 
bore-wave  which  enters  the  Severn  is  9  feet  high,  and  that 
which  occurs  in  the  Amazons  is  said  to  be  from  12  to  15 
feet  in  height.  In  flowing  up  a  river  the  summit  of  the 
tide-wave  reaches  the  difl'erent  stations  later  as  these  are 
farther  ikom  the  mouth ;  and  in  the  Tiiames  it  advances 
(kom  Margate  to  London,  a  dtalanee  of  70  miles,  in  three 
hours.  It  b  ofaaerved  also  tint  the  current  of  a  river  ram 
upward  during  some  time  after  the  summit  has  pa&scd  any 
station,  and  downwards  for  some  time  after  the  suriace  of 
the  water  is  at  the  lowest ;  the  intervals  between  the  times 
of  low  and  high  water,  moreover,  graduallv  diminish  as  the 
stations  .ire  farther  up,  while  the  intervak  between  Ugh 
and  low  water  increase. 

From  the  observa,tions  made  by  the  committee  of  the 
British  A—  ciation  in  183C,  on  tlie  tide-waves  of  the  river 
Dee  in  C.i^  shire,  it  was  found  that  the  first  wave  of  flood- 
tide  ad.anced  5*2^  miles  in  intervals  of  time  varying 
from  forty-five  minutes  to  one  hour,  or,  at  an  average,  at  the 
rate  of  6'4  miles  per  hour ^  and  that  the  wave  of  high- 
water  advanced  the  same  distance  with  a  velocity,  by  an 
average  of  the  observations,  of  14*6  miles  per  hour.  It  ia 
said  however  to  have  been  impossible  to  determine 
whether  the  wave  which  carried  the  flood-tide  to  the  lower 
station  was  the  same  as  that  which  carried  it  to  the  higher. 
It  is  thought  probable  that  the  wave  which  passed  the 
lower  station  was  difl'used  in  Ae  spaces  tietween  certain 
projections  from  the  bank  on  one  side  of  the  channel,  and 
was  overtaken  by  a  subsenuent  wave  iVom  the  sea.  The 
wave  of  hit'li-water,  being  above  those  obstructions,  flowed 
up  more  regularly,  and  the  observed  height  of  the  wave 
approached  very  nearly  to  that  which  is  due  to  its  ob- 
served veloci^ :  it  being  undeistood  that  the  velooi^r  of  a 
wave  b  that  which  woiud  be  produced  by  a  body  nlling 
from  rest  through  half  the  height  of  the  wave. 

In  order  that  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  at  different 
placch  may  be  readily  compared  together,  chaits  have 
neen  constructed,  on  wtiich  are  drawn  curve-lines  joining 
the  pointsait  which  high-water  takes  place  at  the  same  times. 
Now,  since  the  heights  of  the  wave  and  the  times  of  ita 
frreateat  elevation  vary  at  every  place  flmn  day  to  day,  it 
is neccHsar)' to  fix  on  the  height  attained  at  a  particular 
time  ;  and  on  this  account,  by  general  agreement,  the  time 
of  hich-water  at  every  si  aport  on  the  days  of  full  and 
change  of  the  moon  is  chosen.  This  is  called  the  'Esta- 
blishment  of  the  Port ;'  and  an  extensive  table  of  *  Esta- 
blishmenta'  for  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  b 
given  In  the  *  Nautical  Almanaoa  ;*  the  honra  and  minutea 


For,  if  it  be  imagined  that  a   indicating  the  time  from  apparent  noon  on  the  days  of 

'  new  and  full  moon  when  Ingh-water  takes  place.  S'mce, 
on  the  first  of  these  days,  the  moon  passes  the  meridian 
with  the  sun.  the  time  of  high-water  on  any  other  day  may 
be  found  from  the  ta ob  by  mmify  adding  the  'Xamiliab 
ment'  to  the  time  at  whrnn  the  moon  comae  on  the  meri* 
dian  on  the  given  day.  Finding  upon  the  aurfhee  of  the 
eaith  and  sea  any  number  of  points  at  which  the  '  £stn» 
bli-hmcnt,'  when  reckoned  according  to  Gh^enwich  ti.ne. 
i.s  the  same,  a  line  diawn  throuch  all  the  points  will  indi- 
cate the  summit  of  a  great  tide-wave  at  that  time  :  draw- 
ing a  curve  in  like  manner  through  all  the  ^nts  at  which 
the  *  EatabUahment'  in  Gfeeawiai  tiaw  b  an  hoar  lalar, 
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there  u  obtained  a  new  position  the  summit ;  and 
it  must  then  bt  understood  that  the  wave  has  travelled,  in 
the  «ense  above  explained,  from  the  firet  line  to  the  next 
in  one  hour.  These  are  called  'Cotidal  lines;'  they  were 
first  indicated  on  a  chart  of  the  world  by  Mr.  (Sir  John) 
Lubbock,  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1831,  and 
an  extensive  series  of  such  lines  are  traced  on  the  chart 
which  accompanies  Mr.  Wheweil's  '  Easay  towards  an 
approximation  to  a  Map  of  Cotidal  Lines,'  in  the  'Philo- 
sophical Transactions'  for  1833. 

Tlie  definition  above  given  of  the  'Establishment'  is 
only  approximalively  true  :  it  is  ot)&erYed  by  Mr.  Whewell, 
in  the  *  Ett^ay,'  that  it  would  be  correct  if  the  high-tide 
always  occuired  when  the  moon's  houi-circle  makeii  equal 
angles  with  the  meridian  ;  but  in  fact  the  hour  of  tide  on 
any  day  is  reckoned  from  the  time  that  the  sun  is  on  the 
meridian  ;  and  as  the  moon  changes  her  right  aM:ension 
every  day  by  about  forty-eight  minutes  (the  observed  hour 
of  the  tide  being  given  on  the  day  of  new  or  full  moon), 
the  moon's  hour-angle  may  differ  according  to  the  lime  of 
the  day  when  the  conjunction  or  opposition  takes  place, 
compared  with  the  time  of  day  when  the  high-tide  is  ob- 
served. Therefore  an  observaiion  of  the  hour  of  the  tide 
on  the  day  of  new  or  full  moon  may  leave  an  uncertainty 
of  about  Ih.Rm.  in  the  time  of  the  '  Establi^ihment,'  unless 
account  is  taken  whether  the  morning  or  alternoon  tide 
was  oljserved,  and  at  what  hour  the  sy/ygy  took  place. 

The  subjoined  cut,  which  ^.hows  the  principal  cotidal 
lines  in  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  oceans,  is  from  Mr.  Whe- 
weil's chart  above  mentioned,  and  contains  the  modifica- 
tions introduced  in  that  which  is  given  by  Mr.  Airj-,  in  his 
Essay  on  'Tides  and  Waves,'  in  the  '  Encyclopedia  Me- 
tropolitana.' 


n       »  »»  w  II   i»  i« »  >»  m  m  m  m  m  }9  _m  m_ 


In  investigations  relating  to  the  tides,  it  is  reauired  to 
determine  the  form  a*.sumtd  by  the  .siinace  of  the  watir 
when  the  particles  are  subject  to  the  actions  of  disturbing 
forces;  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  convenient  1u  a.>)>unie  thai 
if  no  such  forces  existed,  the  eiirth  would  consist  of  a  solid 
spherical  nuileus  within  a  body  of  water  whose  exterior 
surface  is  that  of  a  sphere  concentric  with  the  nucleus. 
Let  the  circle  cd  represent  tiie  nncieus,  and  the  circum- 
ference ab  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  water  in  a  plant 
pasaiag  through  the  centre  ol  the  earth,  and  the  sun  or  | 
moon  at  M :  then,  in  the  theory  indicated  by  Newton,  the 
attraciion  of  the  celestial  body  will  draw  the  particles  of 
water  towards  it  so  that  the  surface  ob  will  nsiume  the 
fonn  a'6' ;  at  the  same  tim«t  the  attraction  exercised  on 


the  MV.U  \fHi  «J  will  cau»e  the  latter  to  take  the  position 


c'd*.   Thus  at  the  same  instant  the  surface  of  the  water  at 

a'  and  b'  is  farther  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  earth 
than  it  would  be  if  there  were  no  perturbation  ;  while  at  s 
and  /  it  is  nearer  the  centre.  If  the  celestial  body  were 
constantly  in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  summit  of  the 
elevated  water  would  also  be  in  tnat  plane,  and  exactly  or 
nearly  under  the  body.  A  section  of  the  spheroid  of  water 
passing  through  the  poles  of  the  equator  and  ttie  summit 
just  mentioned  would  be  an  ellipse,  and  its  periphery 
would  coincide  with  the  direction  of  a  terrestrial  mendian. 
By  the  diurnal  rotation  this  tide-wave,  as  it  may  be  caJled, 
would  appear  to  move  about  the  earth  from  east  to  west 
at  the  rate  of  above  1000  miles  per  hour  at  the  equator; 
and  its  positions  at  the  end  of  every  hour  would  constitute 
a  series  of  cotidal  lines.  Hence,  if  a  small  i.<iland  at  the 
terrestrial  equator  were  to  project  above  the  surlace  of  the 
water,  it  would  arrive  successively  at  the  points  a',  e, 
a',  80  that  in  the  time  of  a  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its 
axis  with  respect  to  the  celestial  body,  there  would  occur 
at  the  island  two  states  of  high-water  and  two  of  low-water. 
The  arrival  of  the  island  at  the  summit  u',  which  would,  if 
M  were  the  moon,  take  place  at  the  end  of  every  24h.  SOm. 
nearly,  is  called  the  diurnal  tide;  and  that  which  takes 

rlace  when  the  island  arrives  at  the  summit  b\  that  is 
2h.  25m.  after  the  former,  is  called  the  semidiurnal  tide. 
By  this  theory  there  ought  to  be  scarcely  any  tides  near 
the  poles,  the  water  being  always  drawn  from  thepi  to- 
waras  the  tropical  rcKions  ;  and  the  attractions  at  u' under 
the  celestial  body  being  greater  than  the  attractions  at 
it  should  follow  that  the  diurnal  tide  is  greater  than  the 
semidiurnal  tide,  neither  of  which  circumstances  is  con- 
formable to  ol>scnation. 

If  an  island  having  a  great  extent  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  north  and  south  were  to  intercept  the  tide-wave, 
the  elevated  water,  passing  round  the  extremities  of  the 
island,  would  on  its  western  side  form  t»o  waves,  which 
would  advance  towards,  and  meet  one  another  at  the  equa- 
tor, making,  at  diflercnt  places  on  the  coast,  hieh-water 
successively  later,  in  the  directions  of  their  motions.  And 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  tide-wave  of  a  great  ocean 
will  send  branches  into  any  seas  which  it  may  approach  in 
its  movement  al>out  the  eartli:  such  are  called  derived 
tides. 

The  combined  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  when  those 
luminaries  are  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  that  is.  at  new 
or  full  moon,  may  be  readily  conceived  to  prn<luce  \vh£l 
are  called  spnng-tidea ;  and  the  diminution  of  each  other's 
attractions  when  in  quadratures,  to  produce  the  neap-tides. 
It  may  further  be  undeiatood  that,  as  the  distances  of  the 
»un  hrA  moon  from  the  earth  vary  by  the  ellipticity  of  the 
oibits;  at  the  times  when  either  of  the  celestial  bodies  is 
in  perigee,  its  attractive  power  being  greater  than  at  other 
times,  the  tide-wave  raised  by  it  will  attain  a  greater 
elevation  than  usual ;  on  the  other  hand,  when  in  apogee, 
the  high-water  elevation  must  be  the  least. 

The  tides  are  greatly  modified  at  any  station  or  port  by 
the  position  of  the  latter  with  respect  to  the  equator,  and 
by  tne  declination  of  the  sun  and  moon.  The  two  summits 
of  the  great  tide-wave  are,  at  the  same  instant,  diametri* 
cally  opposite  to  one  another;  and  if  the  latitude  of  the 
station  were  equal  to  the  moon's  declination  on  a  given 
day,  both  moon  and  station  tK>ing  for  example  noilhof  the 
equator,  the  summit  of  the  wave  would  on  that  day  be  at 
the  station  when  the  moon  is  in  or  near  the  zenith  ;  but 
about  twelve  hours aOerwards,  the  station,  having  described 
half  the  circumference  of  a  circle  about  the  earth  s  axis  by 
the  diurnal  rotation,  will  be  on  the  opposite  of  the  meri- 
dian ;  and  the  summit  of  the  wave,  being  on  the  s<iulhem 
side  of  the  equator,  will  be  at  a  distance  from  the  station 
equal  to  twice  the  moon's  declination  ;  coii»«quently  the 
height  of  this  tide  will  be  much  less  than  that  ol  the  former 
tide.  The  contiaiy  phenomenon  occurs  when  the  moon 
and  the  station  arc  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator. 

The  only  tide-waves  with  which  we  can  be  said  to  b" 
well  acquainted  are  those  of  the  Indian  and  Atlantic 
oceans  ;  and  from  the  known  times  of  high-water  at  differ- 
ent places,  it  IS  ascertained  that  the  summit  ol  a  wave  atl- 
vances  from  the  sea*  to  the  south  of  New  Holland  info  the 
Ray  of  Beneal,  and  towards  the  Persian  Gull,  causing  the 
himr  of  high-water  to  be  successively  later  at  Ihe  port* 
from  Ceylon  northwards,  on  both  sides  of  the  western  pen- 
insula of  India.  The  summit  of  a  single  wave  seems  to 
extend  from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  along  the  eaaterD 
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eout  of  Afri<»,  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  w'lere  it  joins  | 
the  (idc-wavcs  of  the  Atlantic.  These  advancintr  nortli- 
wards,  cause  the  time  of  high-water  to  be  sun  i  i  !y  later 
lit  the  different  poiti  on  ttra  western  coast  of  Afnca  and 
Europe,  and  on  the  wliols  caitem  coast  of  South  and  North 
America;  so  that  the  wave  which  at  a  certain  instant  is 
nt  the  Cape,  in  15  hours  from  that  time  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Enghsh  Channel  and  on  the  wealern  coa^t  of  Ireland. 
This  wave,  bcinf^  apparently  checked  in  Ha  process  by  the 
Britiali  laics,  divides  itself  into  two  principal  branches,  of 
wluch  one  flows  up  the  Chiiinel,  and  passing  through  the 
ainitaof  Dom,  uofftlwnimithoftlwThBawsmSboun 
Aomtlu  tinsthiik  it  KufltBMiL  Aifliill  bnndiad- 
WMMim  BtGMq(8liCbuBd{lnitflwMea!id principal 
iNrttMk  or  Om  WW*  Ikniiiqt  HMmd  the  nortiicn  extremity 
of  Scotland,  proceeds  slowly  down  the  North  Sea,  and 
meets  the  iiiet  bnneh  off  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  in  20 
hours  from  the  tine  that  it  wea  at  the  entianoe  of  the 
Channel. 

From  Rio  Janeiro  tn  the  Falkland  Islands  a  wave  sum- 
mit sceniH  to  advance  diri'ctK  iViini  ciist  to  wt»t  ;  and  from 
thi'  lorm  of  the  continent  of  South  Ameiica,  the  his;h  tide 
octnirti  succfH.'sively  lati'r  in  eoini;  si>4ith\sa«i  from  Cape 
Frio,  as  11' the  wave  cniiie  from  thf  north.  The  wave  from 
the  southern  oc'e;i!i  M'ts  northward,  Ciom  Terra  del  Fuego 
and  the  Falkland  Inlands  to  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  at 
Port  St.  Klena  on  that  fo;\.st  it  occiirs  VZ  hours  later  than 
at  those  islands.  On  the  western  euiul  of  .-\nu  tii  a  tlie 
tide  travels  from  north  to  south,  between  Acapuico  and  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  ;  while  iVimi  tlu-  former  place  it  tmvels 
northwards.  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  general  direction  of 
the  tide-wave  is  from  east  to  west ;  but  the  heights  of  the 
tides  are  iinjall.  not  exceeding  2  feet  at  the  islands  of  the 
So  iih  Sea.  It  i>  observed  however  by  Mr.  Whewell 
('  Phil.  Trans.,'  1833)  that  this  must  not  be  understood  to  be 
the  tide  which  would  be  raised  if  the  whole  earth  were 
eovered  with  water,  on  aceoont  of  the  modifications  pro- 
doeodbythetemofflMeontinentorSouth  America.  The 
moit  eastCfQ  part  of  New  BouOi  Wales,  between  SB^  and 
ao^  B.  lai..  has  the  UghMide  earlier  than  powtairbieh  ire 
■Itinaled  towards  the  ninth  or  south  of  that  treet 

Peculiaiitlet  in  tides,  arising  ftom  the  iaterftmiee  of 
waves,  occur  in  many  different  places.  In  the  middle  of 
the  North  Sea  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  considerable  space 
within  which  the  tide  produced  by  the  wavesi  coming  from 
the  north  and  south  lakes  place-t  at  one  time.  And  Mr. 
Whc..ell  states,  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Hewett,  that 
about  the  Ower  Shoal  there  in  no  sen-sible  rise  of  the  tide 
till  3  hourd  after  the  time  of  low-water;  but  when  the  ebb 
stream  has  nearly  ceased,  there  is  a  sudden  rise  of  5  or  6 
feet ;  so  that  nearly  the  whole  rise  o(  the  tide  oecuic  ia  the 
last  3  hours. 

In  1740  the  Acadrmie  des  Sciences  offcrrd  a  prize  for 
the  best  memoir  on  the  theory  oi'  tides;  and  the  )>aper  by 
Daniel  Bernoulli  i>:i  the  fl.ix  ami  reflux  of  the  x-a  shareii 
it  with  those  of  Euler  and  Mai  iaurin.  In  that  paper  it  is 
atisumed  tiiat  the  water  is  kept  in  emiilibrio  between  the 
attractions  of  its  particles  towards  the  earth's  centre  of 
gravi'y  and  the  disturliing  forces  exercised  by  the  sun  and 
moon ;  and  though  the  results  of  that  theory  are  found  to 
differ  greatly  from  the  observed  phenomena,  the  theory 
itself  is  deserving  of  attention,  since  the  analytical  expres- 
■lOM  which  have  been  obtained  by  it  fintt  exhibited  the 
seyeral  phenomena  distinctly  from  one  another :  those  ex- 
pressions consequently  became  guides  to  the  observer  or 
experimenter  in  his  efforts  to  ascertain  the  true  values  of 
theparticiilar  eflbeta  which  they  represented. 

The  attraction  caereised  by  the  aoUd  mieleue  of  the 
aaifh  on  a  partide  of  water  at  any  dlalaiiee  fhtm  ita  eentre. 
beitw  considered  the  same  aa  it  would  be  if  all  the  matter 
of  the  nucleus  exiated  in  that  eentre,  ia  repreaented  by 

E  being  the  mam  of  the  earth  and  r*  tiie  equare  of  the 

r* 

distance  of  a  particle  from  the  centre.  But  if  .r.  y,  and  z  are 
leetanfpdar  coordinates  of  apartiele,  the  cent  re  of  the  earth 
baing  the  origim  we  have  r<s  +  {f*  •!•«*;  and  the  par- 
tial difbitiitials  of  theexpiemion  —  relatively 

10  r,  I/,  and      represent  the  etVects  r,{  iliai  attraction  iipoB 
a  particle  in  the  directions  of  the  three  axe.'i.    If  the  at  j 
tractions  of  the  particles  of  water  for  each  other  arc  taken 
into  oooMdcreUont  there  must  be  determined  the  attraetien  | 


I  exercised  upon  a  )iartiele  by  all  the  water  between  the 
spherical  nucleus  and  the  exterior  surface  (suppose*!  to  be 
spheroidal)  01  the  sur.-tiunding  fluid,  and  the  expressioote 
tiiis  attiactioD  must  be  added  to  that  for  the  solid. 
11w  diitnibhig  flme  of  the  nm  or  noon  iiyoa  sfBTtkM 

of  water  ia  wpwaeated  Vy  y  *  ^         ^        of  the 

celestial  body  and  11  the  distance  of  the  particle  of  water 
from  it  ;  and  the  partial  differentials  of  that  expression 
relativi  lv  1:)  r,  i/,  and  s  give  the  values  of  the  attraction  in 
the  <hrf'L  fiorii  ul'  the  coordinate  axes :  but  the  distiirbiti? 
force  e\t-ri  ist'd  by  Uic  sun  or  moon  on  a  partiele  of  \Nater 
being  equal  to  the  difference  between  its  attraction  on  the 
partiele  and  its  ■ttnction  on  the  oentie  of  the  enrU*  the 

g 

latter,  wWeh  la  repreaented  by  ^  (D  being  aoppoaad  to  be 

the  distance  l>et\veen  the  centres  of  the  earth  andod6itial  | 
bixly  ,  in  subtracted  from  the  attraction  exercised  on  the 
parilile  i:i  the  il:ri-(.ti<m  of  oni'  of  the  coordinate  axi--. 
supposed  to  be  parailel  to  the  line  juitiin;;  those  centres,  in 
onler  to  have  that  diHerenee.  The  attracting  forces  of  the 
earth  in  the  directions  of  the  three  axes  being  subtractti 
frotn  the  disturbini;  forces  i  f  ihi'  sun  or  moon  in  the  same 
directions,  there  remain  three  terms  which  arc  u&ual!y  re- 
))reseiited  by  X,  Y,  ami  Z.  Ami  since  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  mathematicians  that  when  a  Ixxly  is  in  equilibrio 
under  the  action  of  attracting  forces,  the  exprcs>ioa 
Xilx+Ydy+Zdz  is  an  exact  diflerential ;  the  form  of  the 
surface  of  equilibrium  is  determined  by  maldllg  the  iol^ 
gral  of  the  expression  constant. 

The  resulting  equation  being  found  to  correspond  with 
the  general  equation  to  a  spheroid,  a  comparison  of  like 
terms  in  the  twoeqaations  gives  the  values  of  the  constants 
which  enter  into  the  former.  If  r  represent  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  spheroidal  surlhce  of  the  water  from  the  centre 
of  the  cartii»aBddiA>qinaentthe^Brtaaeeor  anypeiat 
on  tint  aarftoe  above  or  below  the  neiB  kvel ;  tfaca 
c«4.pi4.«*=;(r±A)*  at  the  enrftme;  and  the  deter- 
mination  of  A  for  any  place  givea  at  that  ptaee  the  height 
of  the  water  above,  or  ita  depnmhm  below  the  mtin 
level. 

Uiiilintr  the  effects  of  the  solar  and  lunar  disturbances 
by  simply  nddinii  them  together,  since  the  disturbing 
forces  are  very  small  compared  witli  tlic  lone  of  gravity; 
and  introducing,  in  place  of  the  rectant;iilar  euordinates, 
ansries  which  de])end  on  the  longitude  .ir,d  latitude  of  a 
station,  with  the  right  a*cension  and  declination  of  the  s"jn 
and  moon,  the  value  of  the  term  ±  A  may  be  shown  1 1 
consist  of  thiee  parts:  one  of  these  depends  on  the  vai'.»- 
tioii  cl  ihe  ill  t  Imafion  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  indicate* 
a  slow  tide  which  goes  through  its  changes  in  about  loiir- 
teen  days  ;  the  second  depends  on  the  hour  angles  l)oth  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  indicates  tvto  tides  which  go 
through  their  changes  in  a  solar  and  a  lunar  day  re- 
spectively. These  being  combined,  there  is  prcKhiced  a 
diurnal  tide,  the  highest  state  of  which  shouki  pu  cede.  at 
a  variable  interval,  the  moon's  culmination  between  thf  ] 
times  of  passing  from  syzygy  to  quadrauirc,  and  shou  il 
follow  it  Detween  the  quadratures  and  syzyg}!).  It  luu 
been  found  however  that  the  observed  accelerations  and 
rctanlationa,  and  alao  ttie  ahaolute  elevations  of  the  water, 
in  very  few  caeaa  afree  vritb  the  resoHs  of  the  theory. 

The  third  part  depends  upon  the  doubles  of  the  hoor 
angles  just  mentioned,  and  consequently  inficates  two 
seminiiumal  tides,  which  being  combined  conctitute  one 
such  tide,  whose  highest  state  is  variable.  The  natore  of 
tiM  expression  shows  that  the  semi-diurnal  tide  dioold  be 
the  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  should  diminish  till  it 
vanishes  at  Il;e  poles:  it  denotes  also  that  it  i»  KTealcst  ::1 
ne'A  or  full  iiKioii,  and  least  at  llie  quadratures.  The  thi  iL-^" 
moreover  indicates  that  the  difterenee  heUveen  two  <on-  i 
sccutive  tides  ouuht  to  be  very  considerable  in  Hiiropc; 
whereas  they  are  known  to  be  :iraily  equal  to  one  another. 
Both  Newton  and  Bernoulli  endi-avoured  to  explain  thw 
circumstaiHT  l  y  the  hypothesis  oT a  geneial  oscillation  of 
the  sea,  in  eunseijiience  of  which  the  highest  tide  irives>  to 
the  lowest  a  m',;i:]1ii\  eiiiial  to  the  difi'erenee  between 
them:  but  the  researches  of  Ia  Place  have  shown  that, 
even  with  such  oscillations,  the  two  tides  could  not  ac- 
j  cording  to  the  theory;  be  equal  unless  llie  sea  were  every* 

where  equally  deep. 
I    Enler,  departing  from  the  l^ypotheais  that  the  «•»  ia 
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Alwap  in  cquilibho  under  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
endeavoured  to  introduce  the  subject  of  fluid  oscillations 
m  his  tbeofy  of  the  tides ;  but  the  kwi  of  undulattoD  were 
not  then  known,  ud  Baler  aaminied  that  a  molecule  of  the 

sea  in  motion  cndeavouni  to  rpjc^n  the  position  which,  in  a 
Htate  of  equilibnum^  it  would  occupy  in  a  vertical  line 
with  a  furce  proportiooal  to  ill  Tcitwal  dirtnee  0NBiai  that 
petition. 

The  theory  adopted  by  La  Place,  in  which  there  are 
taken  into  eoosideratioa  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  fluid 
molecules  when  acted  on  by  attractins^  forces,  wa«  a  ^eat 

iniprovemtnt  on  that  of  the  niatbcmaficians  hi'forL'  nicn- 
tioneti  ;  and  it  is  found  to  produce  a  more  near  agreement 
with  the  ot)served  plienomena.  Tlie  elaborate  investipi- 
tiona  of  La  Place  will  be  found  in  the '  M^motres  de  I'Aca- 
ddmitt  des  Sciences'  for  the  years  1775,  1770 ;  and  in  the 
Cnt  and  fourth  books  of  the  *  Mtouiique  C61eite.*  As  in 
the  former  theory,  the  solid  nucleus  of  the  earth  is  tup- 
posed  to  be  entirely  covered  with  water  of  uniform  depth  ; 
and  the  investit^tious  commence  with  the  proof  i^.VA.-.  Cil., 
liv.  i.,  ch.  8)  that  any  portion  of  the  water,  however  its 
place  may  be  changed,  will  always  retain  the  lame  volume, 
llw  «qiuKioa  exprewng  this  law  ia  eallad  tlio  equalion  of 
continuity. 

A  very  small  parallelopipcd  of  water  within  that  which 
covers  the  solid  mickus  of  the  earth  is  acted  upon  bv  acce- 
lerative  forces  arising  from  pressures  estimated  in  the 
directions  of  three  icctangular  coordinate  axes  whose 
origin  ta  at  the  centre  of  the  earth :  the  first  ia  supposed 
to  be  parand  to  the  axb  of  rotation,  and  the  others  m  the 
plane  of  the  equator;  one  being  directed  to  the  equinoctial 
point  and  the  other  at  rit^ht  angles  to  that  direction.  The 
pressures  are  supposed  to  arise  Irom  the  attraction  of  the 
earth,  from  the  angular  velocity  of  its  rotation,  and  from 
the  disturbing  fiim%  and  to  tend  towavdathe  ari|^  of  the 
oaordioatM. 

TImm  pfewuM.  wrhidi  am  eapiewed  by  partial  dif- 
ftrmtial  coeflrcients  relatively  to  .r,  y,  and  r,  in  the  coor- 
dinate axes,  are  sublraiteil  from  tiie  accelerative  foices 
aIi^ing  fiom  the  attraLtioii  uf  the  earth,  and  the  perturba- 
tions exercised  by  the  sun  or  moon,  by  which  the  molecule 
would  be  made  to  recede  from  tlMt  mipn ;  and  the  dif> 
Terences  in  the  directions  of  the  axes  are  npNMnted  by 


In  these  equations  of  motion  the  partial  differential  co- 
efficients representing  the  pressures  are  tianslbrmed  into 
Otheia  depending  on  the  distance  of  the  molecule  from  the 
enntie  of  the  aarth»  and  on  ila  latitude  and  longitude ; 
white  the  peiturbatiom  of  the  wan  or  noon  in  the  direc- 
tions of  ihe  coordinate  axes  arc  expressed  in  terms  of  the 
riehl  a'-cenvioii  and  declination  of  the  disturbinc;  body,  and 
also  ot  the  distances  of  the  latter  from  the  particle  di»- 
turt>ed  and  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  result  is 
that  the  expression  for  the  altitude  of  a  molecule  ot  water 
above  the  nmn  leveUineonsequence  of  the  pert  m  bat  ion 
produced  byflieianormoon.eonasts  of  three  parts  (.Wc 
CfV.,  lib.  iv.,  c.  1);  the  first  does  not  depend  on  the  rota- 
tion of  the  earth,  and  indicates  a  tide  which  goes  through 
its  changes  in  a  lon^  period;  it  may  consequently  be  di»- 
resrarded.  The  second  depends  on  tiiat  rotation  and  on 
the  hour  angle  of  the  disturbing  body :  it  indicates  the 
diunud  tide*,  or  those  which  take  place  when  the  celestial 
bodies  are  on  or  near  the  meridian,  above  the  horizon  ;  and 
whic  h  follow  one  anotlier  at  intervals  of  twenty-four  hours 
for  the  sun,  and  about  24h.  50m.  lor  the  moon.  Tlie  third 
depends  on  an  angle  equal  to  the  double  of  that  on  which 
the  second  depends;  and  consequently  it  repceeenta  the 
icmi-diumal  tide. 

But  the  auljiect  of  waves  and  tides  has  been  treated  in 
conformity  to  the  theory  of  undulations  by  Mr.  Airv,  the 
astronomer  royal,  in  a  valuable  essay  which  is  pi  brished 
in  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana:'  the  investigations, 
though  admitting  of  general  application,  are  particularly 
adapted  to  the  phenomena  of  tides  in  rivers  and  anna  of 
flie  sea ;  and  they  are  conducted  by  an  analyw  within  the 
teach  of  peraons  acquainted  with  the  ordioniy  fipwumn  of 
Hht  differentia]  and  integral  calculus. 

As  in  the  theory  of  La  Plat  e,  there  is  formed  an  'equa- 
tion of  continuity,'  which  is  founded  on  the  equality  of  a 
rectangular  parallelopiped  of  water  at  rest,  to  the  oblique 
pniaiielopiped  Ibnned,  when  the  water  is  inn  atate  of  oia- 


turbance,  by  the  new  poiitiona  of  the  eight  particles  eoo> 
stituting  the  angular  points  of  the  former  parallelopiped. 
But.  aa  the  water  ia  inmoied  to  be  in  a  lectansular  canal, 
the  extent  of  tiie  parallelopiped  hn  the  diieraon  of  tiie 

breadth  of  the  canal  is  suppo;>ed  to  be  constant ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  sufficient  to  assume  the  equahty  of  the  parallelo* 
grams  which  form  aade  of  cMh  m  the  diieetion  of  the 
length  of  the  canal. 

The  canal  being  ofutdtemdeptlwflM 'cqFiBt^Mof  eon- 
tinuity  *  is  expreicd  by 
(f  X 

Ys— f     (between  0  and  y) 

wtierc  X  and  y  are  respectively  the  horizontal  and  vertical 
coordinates  of  a  particle  of  fluid,  and  where  X  and  Y  are 
respectively  the  horizontal  and  vertical  displacements  of 
the  particle  by  the  action  of  the  disturbing  forces:  the 
equation  expresses  a  relation  between  tiMse  eoardiutea 
and  the  diftnrbancaa  or  displaoementa. 

An  equation  of  the  prevure  experijraced  by  any  paxtiele 
from  the  forces  which  act  upon  it  is  next  found  in  the 
following  manner: — Let  p  represent  the  pressure  in  every 
direction  on  the  lower  part  ul  a  disturbcil  molecule  of 
water  in  consequence  of  the  height  or  weight  of  the  fila- 
ment of  particles  above  it :  then,  the  vertical  coordinate  of 
the  particle  b«ng  «'  or  y4>Y,anf|Mee  in  the  element  dl 
of  time  tile  vertical  cootahiate  to  become  y'+iy'  (the 
vertical  height  of  the  filament  above  the  molecule  in  that 
position  being  increased  by  the  general  rising  of  the  wave), 
the  prcMnre  on  the  upper  put  of  the  noiecole  will  be 

greater  than  befbie,  and  may  be  represented  bj  j9 + J/ ; 

consequentiy  the  molecnle  may  be  siqpposed  to  be  pressed 

downwards  by  a  tene  reprssested  hy^V*  Now,  in 

order  to  render  the  expression  for  the  hydrostatical  pressure 
homologous  to  that  which  is  employed  for  the  force  of 
gravity,  it  must  be  considered  as  accelerative,  or  aa  a 
motiTe-power  divided  by  the  mass;  and  theiefiNre  the 

dp 

accelerative  pressure  downwards  becomes  ^  which  behig 
added  to  g,  npresenting  the  force  of  gmvity  end  so^oied 

t.  k.      «k»    ^ to  lb.  ..h. 

ration  of  the  moleeale  downwards :  henoe  there  ia  ebtsined 
the  equation 

dt  ~dy 

This  equation,  being  integrated  between  the  limits  for 
the  bottom  of  the  molecule  and  the  top  of  the  wave,  gives 

the  hydrostatical  force  by  which  a  vertical  filament  of 
water  descends,  or  that  by  which  it  is  carried  forward  hori- 
zontally. 

Let  the  slender  column  of  water  above  the  molecule 
have  a  horizonial  bieadth  equal  to  A  in  the  direction  of  x; 
then  the  horiiontal  pressure  in  firont,  by  which  the  column 
is  forced  backwards,  win  exceed  the  pressure  by  which  It 

dp 

is  carried  forwards  by  a  force  represented  by  ^  dh,  or  by 
an  accelsiation  represented  by  ^  ;  therefore  the  hoiixon* 


tal 


is  -  ^ :  if  exiieneoos  fiveea,  as 

ax 


the  attraction  of  the  sun  or  moon  on  the  molecttle, and  the 
effects  of  friction,  be  together  represented  by  F,  when 
estimated  in  the  dirsetion  of    there  arises  the  expression 


fiirwnids;  then  the 


F-  ^  for  the  whole 
'  equation  of  motion*  beeomes 

which  gives  relations  between  the  terms  X,  V,  r,  y,  and  I. 

This  *  equation  of  equal  pressure  *  and  the  '  equation  af 
continuity '  conbtitute  the  theory  of  the  motion  ul  fluids  in 
canals  of  uniform  breadth. 

The  general  equation  representing  the  disturbance  or 
displacMsent  of  a  particle  of  water  is  the  same  as  that 
iriuch  «>pitssts  the  dkrtmhnnae  of  m  particle  of  light  In 
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the  ■  undolatory  theory ;"  «.nd,  in  order  fo  indicate  oacil- 
iatoiy  motion,  both  the  horizontal  and  vertical  diapiace- 
ment's  are  represented  by  terms  containing  tbt  MMt  or 
counea  of  anglea  depending  on  the  time  t. 
If  itbe  aaauiMd  that 

X s  R  eoa.        nur)  +  S  tin.  {nt-mx), 
R  and  8  being  AincUom  of  y.  the  above  equationa  of  con- 
tinuity and  of  eqnal  wontn  give,  on  m  mppoaition 
ftmi  gravity  ii  coMlai^  tint  no  •xtnunooa  fnew  act, 

and idaiiuDglbr the prcNnt only ttwlM  power  of 

or  of  tbO  hoiiMmtnl  displacement. 


IVoinflMae  t^^o  equation*  are  obtained  the  values  of  X 
and  Y  in  terms  of  A  cos.  ( nt  —mx)  and  B  »in.  i  nl  —  mx). 

These  vhIkp^  v, ill  imi  be  altered  if  mx  i*  increaa«>d  or 
diminished  by  one,  two,  three,  &c.  whole  circumferences, 

that  is,  if  #  ia  increased  or  diminished  by  jj^t*]^* 

2w 

while  t  remains  the  same ;  therefore  —  is  the  value  of  the 


compsred  w  ith  the  depth  of  water,  the  equation  i+  that  ol 
an  ellijTH".  These  last  deductions  from  the  theory  aje 
conformable  to  what  lias  bi-i  i\  observed  in  experimental 
wavi'^,  above  mentKincd.  It  (oI'dws  that,  in  a  long  tide- 
wjivc  flowmu'  up  a  channul,  the  horiiontal  velocity  in  the 
direction  of  the  wave's  motion  is  ibe  trreateat  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  wave,  that  is,  at  high  wnter :  at  the  place  of 
greatest  depreaaion.  that  is,  at  low-water,  the  motion  u 
most  rapid  downwards ;  and  at  tlie  mean  l«f«I  the  wnte 
is  for  a  tim*  stationnnr. 

In  investigating  tncoreticallr  the  phenomena  of  waves 
by  whatever  catise  produced,  u  the  Icngtha  of  the  waves 
are  very  great  compared  witti  the  dopUl  of  the  canal  is 
which  they  move,  it  beeooMe  neeessaiy  to  retain  the 


of  9  whioh  oorreapond  .to  points  where  the 
partielca  of  vraler  are  in  the  nne  condition  irith  reapcet 
Sir 

In  ^nitianee,  thM  is, is  the  length  of  n  wave.  Again, 

the  values  will  nut  be  altered  if  nl  i-H  increased  or  dimi- 
nished by  whole  circumferences,  that  is,  if  t  in  increased 
2t  4* 

or  diminiabed  by  — ,  — ,  &Ci  while  x  remams  the  same ; 

fberefbre     lathe  inerement  of  time  which  eorresponds  to 

the  particles  of  water  being  successively  in  the  like  state 
2w 

of  disturbance,  that  is,  —  is  the  period  of  a  wave,  or  the 
time  between  txo  successive  formations  of  a  wave^ummit 

at  the  same  place.    Tlierefore  "  i-f  the  velocity  of  the 

wave  ;  and,  from  the  value  found  for  it  by  the  theory,  it 
follows  tliHt  the  velocity  dj'petuls  on  tn  and  on  the  depth 
of  tiie  water:  the  latter  being  conbtani,  the  velocity  de- 
pends on  the  lenjflh  of  the  wave,  or  it  depends  on  the  time 
in  which  a  particle  of  water  makes  a  complete  vibration. 
If  t!u'  U'lii^th  of  a  wave  or  the  time  of  its  vibration  is  f^TOn, 
the  velocity  will  vary  with  the  depth  of  the  water. 

From  a  table  of  the  computed  velocitiea  of  waves  of  dif- 
ferent Icuglhs,  and  with  ditferent  deptlia  of  water,  it  is 
found  that  when  the  length  of  the  wave  is  not  greatiir  than 
the  depth  of  the  water,  tlie  velocity  of  the  wave  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  root  of  its  length:  also  wlwn  the 
length  is  not  lesa  than  one  thooMna  tinea  the  depth  of 
water,  the  veloeity  is  proportional  to  the  squate  looi  of 
the  depth,  and  ia  the  sasM  aa  that  which  a  body  woold 
acquire  in  (Uling  tnm  rest  through  a  height  equal  to  half 
that  depth.  The  gicatest  horizontal  and  voticai  displace- 


i  ot  a  particle  being  computed  for  ditferent  values  of 
tiM  length  of  the  wave  and  the  depth  of  the  water,  it 
appears  that  when  the  latter  ia  great,  compared  with  the 
former,  as  in  the  open  sea,  the  motion  ol  the  water  lai 
below  the  surface  is  very  small  compared  with  the  muiion 
At  the  iiuiface  :  and  at  a  depth  equal  to  the  lengthof  wavt?. 
it  i.-,  only  ftbo  ji  of  the  motion  at  the  surlace.  On  the 
same  supposition  the  prcatest  horizontal  motion  is  equal  to 
the  gieatest  vertical  motion.  When  the  length  of  the 
wave  IS  jrreat  compared  willi  the  depth  of  the  water,  as  in 
tide-wavfs,  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  particles  i>  nearly 
the  same  liom  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  and  the  vcitLLui 
motion  vanes  with  the  distance  from  the  l)ollora.  On  the 
saint!  3Up|K><ition  the  vertical  motion  ui  the  superior  parti- 
cles IS  much  less  than  their  horizontal  motiun. 

The  movement  of  a  particle  of  water  near  the  surface 
may  be  U«t«rmined  from  the  values  given  by  the  theoiy  to 
X  end  Y:  if  the  waves  are  emalL  so  that  X  mqr  be  oon« 

adered  as  equal  to  B,  we  have  !X +Y  =  C,  a  con- 
stant: wliicli,  l)eing  the  equation  of  a  circle,  it  follo«s 
that  the  pariicies  move  iii  Mie  cucumierence  of  a  circle 
whose  nulius  la  A ,  but  U  the  length  of  the  wave  is  great 


rfX 

second  and  even  higher  iwwers  of  -j^,  or  of  the  horizootal 

displacement,  in  the  equations  of  continuity  and  of  equal 
pressure;  but  the  vertical  nspilhtims  being  then  aBaaD, 

the  vihw  of-^jg;  maybena^Med.  Iheiv  if  flm  p■lln^ 

bating  actions  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  not  considered,  the 

integration  of  the  differential  equation  of  equal  pressure 
tjivcs  a  value  of  the  vertical  dis]>laccriicnt  at  the  surface, 
or  the  height  of  the  wave  above  the  mean  elevation,  in 
terms  which  c<)nlain  k  sin.  («/— mj)  and  Ax  sin. 
i2nt  —  2mTi,  k  being  the  depth  of  water  in  the  canal. 
Traciii,;  an  undulating  line  whose  ordinates  are  the  value* 
of  that  vertical  height,  corresponding  to  ditferent  value* 
of  the  horizontal  distance  Ironi  tin-  mouth  of  the  canal, 
which  is  supposed  to  open  to  the  sea  :  it  is  found  that, 
near  the  opening.  Ilic  liont  and  rear  slopes  of  the  wavs-s 
are  of  equal  lengttis  and  of  similar  forms:  but  as  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sea  becomes  greater,  the  front  slope  :^ 
shorter  and  steeper,  and  the  rear  slope  longer  and  more 
gentle :  at  a  great  distance  the  latter  becomes  nearly  hori- 
zontal in  the  middle,  and  at  length  it  divides  into  two 
parts,  so  that  the  wave  l>ecomes  double.  Ncnr  the  see 
also,  the  time  occupied  bv  the  rise  of  the  wave  is  equal  Is 
the  time  occupied  by  its  descent:  at  a  certain  distance  the 
rise  taken  |^e  in  lesa  time  than  the  descent ;  and  at  a 
still  greater  dialanee  the  doMent,  aAer  having  been  nfid. 
ia  cheeked^  or  changed  into  n  rise,  to  which  another  rapid 
descent  sneceeds;  so  that  fliere  seem  to  be  ' 


•levations  ol  the  water,  in  the  upper  part  of  tim 
responding  to  one  elevation  at  toe  mouth. 

The  valne  of       or  the  veloeity  of  thn  paiticleB  of 

water,  is  found  also  to  contain  the  sinea  and  cosines  of  the 
angles  above  mentioned;  and,  substituting  in  these  the 
greatest  positive  and  the  greatest  negative  valuea  of  the 
Mcvation,  it  ia  finrnd  that  the  velocity  eorrespondinf  te  the 
first  of  tiieee  vahies.  that  is,  at  the  top  of  the  wnvn,  ia  less 
than  tho  fdeeity  corresponding  to  the  other:  but  the 
motion,  In  flie  llist  esse,  is  up  the  canal,  and  in  the  other 
down  it ;  and  these  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  greatest 
velocities  of  the  water ;  consequently  the  velocity  of  the 
flow  of  the  wave  in  the  canal  is  leM  than  that  of  the  ebb. 
The  preceding  conclusions  relate  to  the  case  in  which  the 
water  was  at  rest  in  the  canal  previously  to  the  formation 
of  the  wave:  in  the  event  of  the  water  having  a  genenil 
movement  towards  the  sea,  the  time  in  which  the  wave 
ri-es  or  the  time  from  low-water  to  high-water,  is  still  letf 
than  the  time  of  the  descent ;  but  the  difference  bCtWOCn 
the  two  times  is  greater  than  in  the  Ibrmer  case. 

If  a  section  of  the  bed  of  the  canal,  insteati  of  being 
rectangular,  has  the  form  of  an  isosceles  triangle,  the  in- 
vestigations ^!iow  11  at  the  velocity  of  the  wave  would  be 
equal  to  that  of  a  »ave  in  a  rectangular  bed  whose  depth 
is  equal  to  half  the  perpendicular  of  the  triangle.  If  the 
section  were  a  paraDola.  the  velocity  would  be  two-ttliida 
of  that  which  the  waves  would  have  In  a  roetangttlnr  bed 
of  equal  bieadth  and  depth. 

Wnen  the  water,  still  supposed  to  be  in  a  canal  of  uni- 
form breadth  and  depth,  is  oistiubed  by  exiianeous  fome^ 
as  the  attraction  of  the  sun  or  moon,  the  term  F  in  tfan 
equation  of  equal  pressure  is  conceived  to  consist  of  tseo^ 
one  represented  by  H  sin.  (li-mar)  ibr  krmmtti  it^ 
t  ensity  of  such  force  in  the  direetim  of  g  and  the  other  hj 
G  CCS.  (tl-aur)  OBrtiMvesUaal  intensity;  and  tho  ^•laH^ 
d*x 

for      being  then  ntiifled  by thecqutioo  X-^* (y)  aim. 
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(tt — mx),  m  which  ^  (y)  reprewnts  the  Mcond  differcQtiaJ 
eoefficient  of  a  IVinction  of  u,  there  U  obtained  a  Wlue  of 
X  at  the  nrlkoc  of  the  fluid  in  tenu  of  ai^  (ft— mv),  and 
a  vahw  of  tlie  height  above  the  level  of  stifl  water  in  terms 

ot  C09.  (it  —  mx).  The  wave  thus  indicated  depends  upon 
the  continuance  of  the  actions  of  the  extraneous  disturbing 
forces,  and  is  desigrnated  by  Mr.  Airy  the  forced  tide-wave. 
This  waTe,  he  observes,  would  cease  to  exist  if  those  forces 
ware  to  cease ;  but  other  wavea  resulting  firom  the  previous 
•etion  would  itill  continue  to  exist ;  aad  these  he  distin 
fuiahas  by  the  name  of  free  tide-waves.  If  the  canal  be 
supposed  to  surround  the  earth  at  the  equator,  the  length 
of  the  forced  tide-wave  is  equal  to  half  the  circumference 
of  that  cTTfat  circle  ;  and  irom  the  expression!!  for  X  and 
Y,  it  appears  that  the  effect  of  the  vertical  disturbing 
forces  on  the  phenomena  of  thetidw  is  ioagnificanC 
•Imoat  th«  whole  aensibloofliMt  being  due  to  th«  horisootal 
fbree. 

Taking:  into  account  the  effects  of  friction,  which  mav  be 
considered  as  a  boiuontal  retarding  force  proportional  to 
the  veIoeity»  and  wbleh  maf  copsequently  be  lepresented 

dX 

by  —  /-^ ;  the  Ttlue  of  X  eonleiiis  tetini  involving  the 

■nea  and  cosines  of  angles  represented  by  it—mxwad 

it  ±  qx,  and  the  expression  for  the  vertical  elevation  con- 
tains the  sine  and  cosine  of  tt—mx.  The  analytical  ex- 
pression arising  fh>m  the  introduction  of  this  additional 
perturbation  indicates  the  fisct  that  the  highest  tides  take 
place  later  than  the  timei  at  which  the  duirturbing  forces 
•rising  (Vom  the  action  of  the  sun  or  moon  are  the  greatest ; 
and  ttiis  circumstance  gives  to  the  wave  theory  an  im- 
portant advantage  over  those  of  Newton  and  La  Place ; 
for  in  both  these  theories  the  greatest  tides  take  place  when 
the  force  is  the  greatest 

la  the  case  of  a  canal  bounded  at  both  extremities,  the 
ezprearion  fbr  X  the  horixontal  diatuibanee  of  a  paitide,  is 
found  to  consist  of  two  parts  :  one  of  which  is  the  horizontal 
movement  due  to  the  disturbing  forces  ;  and  the  otlier,  a 
combination  of  free  tide-waves,  probably  cauned  by  in- 
flexions of  the  forced  tide-waves  from  the  opposite  ends  of 
the  canal.  When  a  canal  so  bounded  is  of  small  extent, 
the  herisontal  motion  of  the  paitielea  is  found  to  be  the 
greatest  in  the  middle  of  its  length,  and  to  diminish  gra- 
dually to  the  ends,  where  it  vanishes.  There  is  proved  to 
be  no  variation  of  level  in  the  middle  of  the  lenpth,  and 
the  variation  in  other  parts  is  projjortiona!  !o  the  diatancc 
from  the  middle ;  the  elevation  at  one  end  taking  place  at 
the  same  time  as  the  depression  at  the  other.  It  results 
also  that  the  greatest  hontontal  and  vertical  displaoements 
of  the  particles  take  plaee  at  the  same  time;  whereas  in 
other  circumstances,  from  the  circular  or  elliptical  motions 
uf  the  particles,  the  greatest  horizontal  displacements  take 
place  when  the  vertical  diq^aeenenta  ere  mo,  and  vw 

versa. 

In  a  deep  gulf  open  to  the  sea  at  one  end  and  closed  at 
the  other,  and  in  which  the  watenhave  a  tidal  fluctuation, 
the  termination  of  the  flow  upwai^  takes  place  at  the 

mouth  a  considerable  time  after  high-water ;  but  near  the 
bottom  of  the  gulf  the  difference  between  the  times  is  very 
small.  When  a  tide  wave  is  propagated  up  a  river,  the 
analysis  shows  that  the  vertical  elevations  of  tne  wave,  and 
alao  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  particles  of  water,  dimi- 
nidi  eonlinually  as  the  wave  advances :  also  the  direction 
of  the  tide  current  changes  sooner  after  the  instant  of  high* 
water  than  it  would  if  fnction  were  not  considered.  When 
a  river  nms  on  a  declivity  towards  the  sea,  the  latter  being 
aifected  by  tides,  it  ia  shown  tliat  the  low-water  at  certain 
poiati  up  the  river  may  be  higher  than  the  level  of  high- 
water  on  the  sea. 

The  theoiy  of  which  a  brief  outline  has  just  been  stated, 
appliea  to  what  are  called  negative  waves  by  a  mere 
change  in  the  sign  of  the  coefficients  of  the  trigonometrical 
factors.  These  waves  are  depressions  below  the  general 
surfaee  uf  the  waUr,  and,  like  the  others,  they  have  a  pro- 
greaiiive  motion.  Such  waves,  for  example,  are  thoM 
which  are  formed  hj  tlw  puddles  of  a  steam-boat. 

All  the  theories  ooneur  in  showing  that  the  difference 
between  the  diurnal  and  semidiurnal  tides  is  great  m 
middle  latitudes,  and  small  at  the  equator  and  poles  ;  and 
in  this  respect  they  are  at  vaiiance  with  the  actual  pheno- 
mena. From  observations  it  is  found  that  this  dinerence 
a  IS  great  at  certain  places  near  the  equator  ea  near  the 


latitude  of  either  tropic :  it  has  also  iMen  found  to  be  great 
at  Petropaulowski  and  in  Norfolk  Sound,  while  in  Europe 
it  ia  amall.  It  kws  been  attempted  to  aeeoont  for  the  latter 
cirenmatanee  by  assuming  that  each  tide-wave  in  this  part 

of  the  world  is  composed  of  two,  which  flow  towards  the 
same  place  in  opposite  directions  at  intervals  of  about 
twelve  hours.  It  is  supposed  that  the  semidiurnal  waves 
of  these  tides,  being  in  the  same  state  or  phase,  produce 
together  a  like  effect,  but  that  the  diurnal  waves  are  in 
opponi  e  states ;  ao  that  the  anpeiior  biyh  tide  of  one  wave 
coincidnig  w  ith  the  infMor  nigh  tide  of  the  other,  they 
together  produre  a  mean  h(  ii^ht  of  water  diffciiog  but 
little  from  that  ol  tlie  united  senudiurnal  tides. 

For  the  details  of  the  investigations  relating  to  the 
theories  of  the  oscillations  of  water,  discussions  of  the  ex> 
perimenta  which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Runell  and 
otlMiS  on  wevea  in  artificial  canals,  methods  of  making 
observations  on  tides,  and  accounts  of  the  particular  tides 
in  rivers  and  seas,  see  the  article  'Tide*  and  Waves,' in  tlie 
Enn/rhp^dia  Metropolilana. 

WAVELLITE.  HydrargillUr.  !>  >  onite,Latiouite.Th\» 
mineral,  which  is  a  phosphate  of  alumina,  was  discovered 
by  Dr.  Wavel,  whence  its  name.  Occurs  in  globular 
concretions  from  a  veiT  small  sixe  to  that  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  these  consist  of  small  slender  crystals  radiating 
from  a  centre,  with  imperfect  terminations.  I'nmary  form 
of  the  crystal  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  lateral  planes,  and  the  greater  diagonal  of  the  prism. 
Hardness.  3  5  to  4.  Scratches  carbonate  of  lime.  Colour 
nearly  white ;  grer,  brown,  yellow,  and  green  of  varioua 
shades.  Lustre  vitreous,  somewhat  pearly  on  the  cleavage 
planes.  Transparent,  translucent.  Specific  gravity, 
2a57. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  swells  and  becomes  snow-white ; 
when  powdered,  it  dissolves  without  effervcioenoe  in  nitric 
and  sulphuric  acids  when  heated,  and  ^vea  out  an  acid 
which  slightly  corrodes  glass.  « 

This  mineral  is  found  at  Barnstaple  in  Devonshire;  ncur 
Cork,  Ireland ;  in  Cornwall,  Germany,  Brazil,  Stc. 

Analysis  of  the  nuneral  fton  Bamataple^  by  (1)  Fnehi^ 
(2)  Berzelius  : — 


Phosphoric  acid  • 
Alumina     •  . 

Water 

Fluoric  acid 

I.iitie    ,        .  • 

Oxides  of  iron  and 


(1) 

C2) 

31-84 
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87-16 

36-35 

2800 
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WAVENTTV.  [Norfolk.] 

WAX.  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  substance, 
but  the  term  used  by  itself  means  bees  -wax.  This  was 
once  supposed  to  be  merely  the  pollen  of  plants  elaborated 
by  the  bee ;  but  it  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  eeeretion  ttm 
ita  ventral  acalea.  With  tlua  substance  the  comb  is  con- 
structed, the  eella  of  which  are  hexangular ;  from  the  comb 
the  wax  is  extracted  chiefly  by  pressure,  then  melting  it 
in  hot  water,  by  which  the  impurities  subside,  and  the 
wax  is  poured  into  and  allowed  to  cool  in  moulds. 

The  properties  of  wax,  or  rather  of  yellow  wax,  art  ■ 
that  it  nas  a  yellowisn  or  orange  colour;  its  odour  ia  pecu- 
liar. Even  in  winter  it  is  soft  enough  to  be  indented  by 
the  nul,  and  in  summer  it  is  much  softer.  Its  densihr 
varies  from  0-960  to  0  9i;*>.  It  melts  at  about  148"  to  18^ 
Fahr.    It  is  a  nonconductor  of  eiectricity. 

White  or  Bleached  If'ax  is  obtained,  as  stated  by  Dr. 
Pereira  (Mai.  Med.,  p.  1381),  by  melting  yellow  wax  by 
meaoa  of  steam,  running  it  oW,  wMle  m  a  melted  state, 
into  a  trough  called  a  cradle,  perforated  at  the  bottom 
with  holes,  and  placed  over  a  large  water  tank,  at  one  end 
of  which  is  a  revolving  cylinder,  almost  wholly  immersed 
in  water.  By  this  means  tne  wax  is  solidified,  converted 
into  a  kind  of  ribbon,  and  conveved  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  to  the  other  end  of  the  tank.  These  nbbons  of  wax 
are  kieie  Kited  out  and  conveyed  in  ba»kei»  to  the  bleaeb- 
ing  grounds,  where  they  are  ezpoaed  to  the  air  for  one  or 
two  weeks  (according  to  the  state  of  the  weather\  being 
turned  everyday.  The  wax  is  then  re-milted.  le-rilylior.tLT 
and  re-bleached  ;  it  is  subsequently  retined  by  lueJliui;  in 
water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid. 

Puie  wax  thus  obtained  ia  nearly  devoid  of  smell,  and 
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white  with  %  yellowuih  Hnt ;  it  is  Imttle,  insipid ;  its  melt- 
iuir  point  is         Kalir..  and  it  solidities  at  14.)". 

('ht-miiils  cliiier  considerably  in  opinion  a.s  to  the  nutuic 
of  wax  ;  some  supposinEf  it  is  a  homofjeneous  body,  while 
others  arc  of  opinion  tiiat  it  consists  of  two  different  sub- 
•tances.  To  one  of  these  the  name  of  eerine  has  been  given, 
whicht  it  bu  been  aiMxted,  cooititutM  about  70  per  oeot. 
of  wax;  it  ftuei  at  about  144*  Fahr.,  and  dBatolvM  In  16 
parts  of  boilinf  alcohol  :  t!ic  other  substance  is  called 
iiiyrirriifl;  it  fu»es  al  149"  Fahr.,  and  is  soluble  m  200  parts 
of  alcohol  of  the  specific  gravity  0-833. 

Other  difle.-cnces  have  been  stated  between  these  two 
OOdies;  thus,  eerine  is  saponifiable  by  potash,  yielding 
maigaric  atid  a  little  oleic  acid,  and  a  ooiuiderable  quan- 
tity of  a  non-iapontllable  ftt  called  eeriine.  Myridne  on 
the  other  hand  i»  not  aaponifiable.  Hes.H  is  however  of 
opinion  that  wax  is  hoOMWOeouii  m  nature  ;  and  Liebi;,' 
thinksKia  pMbaUa  that  tliiB  ia,  «t  any  late,  aonetiinM  the 
case. 

When  wax  is  strongly  heated  it  is  decomposed,  yielding 
the  uaual  products  of  non-aiotized  vcgetaMe  matter.  Ac- 
cording to  Heas,  when  wax  baa  bean  Mprivad  of  it*  oolour- 
ing  matter  by  ather,  white  aaalii  of  was  aie  pioaired. 

which  vield  by  analysis — 

Carbon  .  .  ,  8079  80'84 
Hydrogen  .  .  .  13-21  13-22 
Oi^geii  •  5-94 

loooa  looHX) 

Wax  IS  extensively  employed  both  in  its  original  and 
bleached  state ;  in  the  latter  it  is  used  not  only  for  candles, 
but  also  in  numerous  cerates,  ointments,  and  plasters. 

Murtle  fVax  is  a  vegetable  product,  obtained  from  the 
berne«  of  the  Myrica  cerilera,  a  native  of  the  United  States 
of  Ameiioa;  tbesa  are  boiled  in  water,  and  the  wax  then 
exudes,  floats  on  the  water,  b  Ainmed  off,  and  re-melted. 
It  is  greenish,  diaphanous,  and  bleaches  perfectly  in  the 
sun ;  it  is  so  brittle  that  it  may  be  pulverixed.  Its  density 
is  1-,  it  melts  at  about  87"  Fahr. 

Several  other  plants  yield  waxy  products ;  thus,  the 
wax-palm  of  the  Andes  i  Ceroxylon  Andicola)  u  a  tree 
whieb  grows  to  the  height  of  160  to  180  feet,  and  yields  a 
mixture  of  wax  and  resin,  of  which  the  natives  make 
candles.  From  the  resin  Bonastre  has  extracted  a  substance 
which  lie  calls  cerorytine.  Another  variety  is  produced 
by  the  Wax-Trkk. 

WAX-TREE,  the  common  name  of  the  plants  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  Vimia.  This  genus  was  named  in 
honour  of  M.  de  Viame,  a  merchant  of  Lisbon,  and  belongs 
to  the  natural  order  Hyperieaeem.  ItlnaaS-paHed  calvx, 
Ave  petals  villous  inside,  a  membranaceous  berry,  nve 
styles  with  peltate  stigmas,  numerous  stamens  disposed  in 
five  bundles,  wliich  are  placed  opposite  the  petals,  and 
alternate  with  five  glands  or  scales ;  the  anthers  are  small, 
roundish,  2-celled,  and  bursting  lengthwise ;  seeds  with  a 
double  covering.  The  species  are  either  shrubs  or  trees, 
having  quadranigular  opposite  brandies  wMi  entire  leaves 
Ihll  of  glandular  and  pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  of  a 
yellow  or  greenish  colour.  All  the  species  afford  a  yellow 
juice,  which  is  sometimes  collected  and  sold  in  the 
markets  under  the  name  of  American  Gamboge.  All  the 
known  species,  except  one,  which  grows  in  Africa,  are 
natives  or  varions  parts  of  South  America.  The  spades  in 
greatest  abundanca  are  the  following 

Vismia  gmanentitt  Guiana  Wax-tree,  has  a  quadran- 
gular stem,  ovato-lanceolate  or  oblong  leaves,  which  arc 
dilated  at  the  base  and  rufescent  and  smooth  beneath ;  the 
petioles  are  short,  the  calyxes  ovate  with  ciliated  margins: 
the  stamens  numerous,  and  the  berry  ovate.  This  plant  is 
a  native  of  Guiana  and  Brazil.  It  ia  a  shrub  about  eight 
feet  in  height.  The  Cayenne  Wax4rea  (F.  oayefifienm) 
has  dotted  ovato-lanceolate  leaves,  and  few -flowered 

Jianicles  of  white  flowers.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  ten 
ieet.  and  all  parts  of  the  plant  yield  the  resinous  juice. 

F.  itesitlijtora,  has  an  angular  stem,  lanceolate  leaves, 
cordate  at  their  base,  with  very  short  and  thick  petioles, 
and  a  multifid  panicle.  It  is  a  native  of  Guiana,  and 
yields  the  juice  in  great  abundance.  V.  latifolia,  with 
broad  dotted  leaves  and  dotted  petals,  is  another  species  of 
Ckiiana.  which  yields  great  quantities  of  the  juice  when 
out  or  broken.  The  juice  when  dried  Is  pnrgttiva  in 
doses  of  about  seven  or  eight  grains. 
WAX.  8EALINO.  The  beat  red  aealing^x  b  com- 


posed  of  shell-Iae,  Vemee  torpeatiiw,  nS  dnnabar.  the 

^lu•l!-lac■  b\  its<  !f  is  rather  too  brittle,  and  the  turpentine  is 
uduid  tu  remedy  that  defect.  The  proportions  are  about 
four  parts  of  lac,  one  part  of  turpentine,  and  three  parts  of 
cinnabar,  by  weight.  When  the  lac  and  turpentine  are 
melted  the  cinnabar  is  added  in  powder,  and  the  whole  is  well 
mixed  by  stirring  it  about.  The  round  sticks  of  sealing* 
wax  are  made  vf  huA  on  a  amooth  dab  of  maiMe  or 
p!atc  of  metal,  wlUdl  b  aept  at  an  even  and  mode- 
rate temperature  by  a  braner  or  chafing-dish  placed  be- 
neath it.  Tlic  liquid  sealing-wax  havme;  been  partia'\' 
cooled,  a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  about  six  sticks  is 
rolled  out  on  the  slab  or  plate  into  one  long  stick,  which, 
when  of  proper  diameter,  u  cut  into  lengths,  and  trans- 
ferred to  another  woricman,  by  whom  the  stieha  are  rolled 
o;i  a  cold  slab  beneath  a  smooth  piece  of  wood  or 
metal.  The  sticks  are  now  to  be  polished,  which  is  done 
bv  holdint^  them  successively  between  two  contiguous 
ciiarcoal  tires  till  the  surface  is  fused,  which  produces  the 
polish.  One  end  b  fben  softened  Iqr  being  brought  near 
the  flame  of  a  lampi  in  order  to  receive  the  impresrion  of 
th(  maket^  name.  This  manipulating  process  is  only 
applied  to  the  round  sticks ;  those  which  are  oval  and 
ornamented  are  formed  by  pouring  the  liquid  sealing-wax 
into  a  mould  ;  when  partly  cooled,  the  sticks  are  removed 
to  another  mould  made  of  steel,  out  of  which  they  are 
taken  polished  and  flt  tot  Use. 

For  the  best  sealingi^fu,  the  htA  and  most  colouilesa 
shells  b  used,  die  flnest  Venice  turpentine,  and  flia 
brightest  cinnabar,  or  that  which  is  called  Chinese  venni* 
lion.  For  the  best  black  sealing-wax,  the  finest  ivory- 
black  is  substituted  for  the  cinnabar.  For  sealing-wax  of 
inferior  quality,  not  only  the  darker-coloured  shell-lac  is 
used,  hot  other  resins  of  less  value,  common  turpentines, 
and  piixtiirea  of  dnnafaar  and  red  lead,  or  sometimes  red 
lead  alone,  and  1amp4>lae1i  is  used  instesd  of  ivory -black. 
Other  colours  are  given  tu  sealing-wax  by  mixing  with  it| 
for  the  most  part,  diff"erent  metallic  oxides. 

The  solU'r  wax,  which  was  formerly  in  general  use  for 
sealing  letters  and  legal  documents,  and  which  is  atill 
occasionally  used  for  fte  btter  purpose,  consists  of  about 
four  parts  of  beesT-was,  one  part  of  V  enice  turpentine,  and 
as  much  cinnabar  or  other  oolouring  material  aa  b  required 
to  give  it  the  tint  which  is  preferrM. 

Sealing-wax  consisting  of  lac  w  ith  a  red  colouring  mat- 
ter st  eni.s  to  have  been  first  brouf^ht  from  the  East  Indies. 
The  earliest  seals  of  this  material  that  have  been  found  in 
Europe  are  of  the  date  of  about  1560.  The  composition 
was  soon  discovered  by  the  Dutchi  Frendi,  and  Germans, 
and  its  superiority  to  bees*-wax  soon  brounit  it  into  gene 
ral  use.  The  quantity  of  lac  imported  iuTo  this  country, 
cliiefly  for  making  sealing-wax.  is  very  great.  [Lac] 
The  Dutch  call  it  zegcl-luk,  and  the  Gcrniatis  <iicgcl-fac/f, 
both  properly  ;  the  French,  as  well  as  the  English,  impro- 
perly call  it  wax:  the  French  call  it  cire-d-eaiheter ;  the 
softer  material,  which  b  really  wax,  they  properly  call 
ein-A-Mtter.  The  name  waa  probably  given  to  sealing^ 
wax  by  the  Frendi  tad  Engiuih  befon  ito  eonpoaitioB 

was  known. 

The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  used  for  sealintj  a  kind 
of  earth,  probably  containing  bitumen,  which  Herodotus 
(ii.  3S)  calls  aeaBwr  earUi,  *  t4  vn^avr^s,'  on  which  an 
impressioo  waa  maide  by  a  seal-ring, '  JnrrAKioc.'  A  simi- 
!ar  aubataaee  was  used  abo  by  the  Oreelis  (vqX^c)  and  by 
the  Romans  {cretuh^  ;  hnt  the  material  commowy  USed 
by  the  antients,  at  least  in  later  times,  was  wax. 

{fi^cVmsinn'i History qf  Inventtons,  vol.  1;  Dicii'niTuiirf 
Technologique  des  Arts  et  Metiers ;  Handmaid  to  the  Arts, 
vol.  li.  I 

WAY,  Chimin  (from  the  French  GtemiH)^  b  a  term 
used  to  denote  dther  a  right,  in  one  peiten  or  more,  of 

passing  over  the  land  of  another,  or  the  space  over  which 
such  right  is  exercisable.  In  the  former  sease  a  way  is  an 
incorporeal  right  of  the  class  called  Easemknts, — the 
corporeal  right,  the  ownership  of  the  soil,  and  of  all  its 
products,  superfldal  and  mineral,  remaining  to  the  paity 
in  whom  such  ownership  would  have  be«n»  ai^powig  no 
right  of  way  to  have  esuted. 

Five  species  of  way  are  known  to  the  law : — 1,  A  foot- 
way, for  persons  passing  on  foot  only  ;  2.  a  horse-way,  for 
persons  passing  on  horseback,  but  including  a  fool-way; 
3,  a  drift-way,  for  driving  cattle ;  4.  a  carriage-way,  ror 
leadmg  or  dnviivcailaaiM  «iiMreiiriafMk  ah*^ 
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ing  a  fout  and  horse-'.vay,  and  usually,  but  not  necessarily, 
iaciuding  a  drin-way ;  5,  a  waler-way  for  ■hips  and  boath. 

All  tliese  may  be  either  i)nvate  or  public  warn,  the  for- 
mer being  ei\joyed  by  particular  peiaom  or  daases,  the 
latter  being  open  to  the  public,  to  the  queen,  and  to  all 
penons  who  are  either  permanently  or  temporarily  her 
•object.s ;  hence  such  a  way  is  said  to  be  ctminunis  strata. 
or,  alia  via  regia, — in  ine  language  of  pleading,  a  com- 
mon and  public  queen's  highway. 

I.  The  jNToper  orimo  of  a  private  right  of  way  ia,  a  grant 
Jhm  the  owner  of  the  soil,  whose  means  of  enjoying  his 
own  property  are  abridi;ed  thereby. 

Such  a  prant  may  be  made  to  a  party  or  1o  him  and  his 
heirs,  in  gross,  witliaut  respect  to  any  land  or  house 
vi  which  he  maybe  the  owner  or  occupier:  or,  to  the 
grantee,  his  heirs,  anii  iL-.sigus,  //  /V/^'  owners  of  such  a 
house  or  close ;  in  which  caw  the  r^t  giaoted  will  be 
ap/mrtmant  to  the  house  or  doae  to  wMeh  the  grant  4* 
annexed,  and  the  right  will  pass  with  the  house  or  close. 

The  pant  of  a  way  may  be  either  express  or  implied  ; 
and  in  the.e;u--e  of  express  tyrant,  tlie  tjrantor  may  im- 
pose such  rej>tnctions  upon  his  grant  as  he  thinks  proper. 
Where  a  man  who,  at  the  time  he  conveys  part  of  his  land 
to  another,  has  no  access  to  the  land  conveved*  except  over 
the  land  which  he  reservea,  the  grant  of  a  rijriit  of  way 
over  the  land  reserved  w  necessarily  implied.  So,  where  a 
man  conveys  part  of  his  land,  havine  no  access  to  the  part 
reserved,  except  ovi  r  the  'mid  coiiveyi'd,  ,i  ri;jlit  <Jt"  way 
over  the  land  conveyed  is  irapiiedlv  reserved.  The  way  so 
npliedly  granted  or  reserved  is  called  a '  way  of  nceeasity.' 

Where  no  deed  can  be  produced  wlicreby  a  way  is  ex- 
pressly or  impliedly  created,  the  party  claiming  the  way 
may,  in  the  case  of  a  long  continued  user  of  the  ripht 
without  evidence  of  commencement  or  intcmiption  withm 
the  period  of  legal  memory,  plead  that  it  has  been  im- 
memorially  enjoyed  by  him  and  his  ancestors  in  the  case 
(Ji  a  Nvay  in  gross,  or  by  iutn  and  nil  those  whose  estate 
he  baa,  in  the  hou.se  or  eloee  to  which  the  way  is  annexed, 
in  the  ease  of  a  way  a])pendant  (t.e.  immemorially  appur- 
tenant). 

Until  lately  also,  a  lost  trrant  would  be  presumed  in 
ordinary  ca-scs,  after  an  uninterrupted  and  nnexplained 
user  of  20  vcant.  But  now,  by  2  and  3  William  IV'.,  c.  71, 
(  8^  no  cfldm  which  miqrM  latirfkllljr  made  by  cu»tom, 
prcteriptioii,  or  grant,  to  airway  to  be  aiyoyed  or  derived 
upon,  over,  or  from  any  land  or  water,  when  soeh  way  has 
been  act  ially  enjoyed  by  any  person  claiming  right  thereto, 
witliuut  m'erruption,  for  the  full  period  of 'JO  years,  shall 
be  delVated  or  destroy cti  by  slio\Mni;  only  that  such  way 
was  first  enjoyed  at  any  time  prior  to  such  period  of  20 
years;  and  wfien  such  way  has  been  so  enjoyed,  for  the 
fiiU  period  of  40  years,  the  right  is  absolute  and  indefieasi- 
ble,  unless  enjoyed  by  some  consent  or  agreement,  ex- 
pressly given  or  made  for  that  purpose  by  deed  or  writing. 

A  grant  of  a  riglit  ol"  ^v^^y  made  by  a  person  who  iuu> 
only  a  limited  estate  in  the  land  over  which  the  way  j>asses, 
is  effectual  only  durmg  the  continuance  of  the  estate  of 
the  grantor.  Where  a  claim  to  a  right  of  way  is  set  up  in 
reqpect  of  the  20  years'  or  the  40  years'  eiyoyment  men- 
tioned in  fhe  statute,  if  it  appear  that  the  land  over  which 

the  ri:;ht  is  claimed  has,  during  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
20  or  40  years,  been  in  tlie  occupation  of  :i  juirty  having 
H  limited  estate  in  such  land,  not  only  is  no  right  of  way 
acquired  a.s  against  the  revei^ioncr,  but  no  right  whatever 
is  gained  hy  tlie  user.  (4  Tyrwh.,  5.')2  ;  1  Cro.,  M.  St  R., 
217.)  As  to  the  construction  of  thia  act  see  6  N.  &  M., 
230;  4  Ad.  b  Ell.,  369;  11  Ad.  and  Ell.,  088,  m 

The  party  to  whom  a  private  road  is  allntted  under  the 
general  enclosure  act,  has  a  statutory  nt;ht  ol  way. 

Wliere  the  party  entitled  to  a  way  becomes  the  owner 
of  the  land  over  which  it  passes,  the  ngiil  of  way  is  ex- 
tinguished if  the  jparty  has  the  same  extent  of  interest  in 
the  land  and  in  the  way.  But  if  the  one  be  held  for  an 
estate  diffierent  in  extent  of  dnratioa  Atom  the  other,  the 
light  is  only  suspended  during  the  union  of  the  two  in- 
terests. Even  where  a  right  of  way  is  extinguished  by 
mity  of  possession,  it  will,  in  some  cases,  revive  uiion  a 
severance  of  that  unity  as  by  partition  amongst  parcencers, 
Sm;.  a  private  right  of  way  may  also  l>e  extmguishcd  by  a 
deed  of  release  executed  by  the  party  entitled  to  such 
way ;  nai  saeh  a  release  may  be  presumed  from  a  non- 
use'r  for  20  yeai-s  or  from  a  deolaittion  made  by  the  party 
lhat  he  lia.s  no  such  right. 

p.&.No.uoe. 


A  way  of  necessity  is  limited  by  tlie  necessity  out  Oi 
which  it  has  arisen.  Thu.s,  where  the  party  to  whom  such 
a  way  is  impliedly  granted,  or  by  whom  it  is  impkedly 
reserved,  becomes  entitled  to  some  other  aeccss  to  hn 
land,  equally  direct,  the  way  of  necessity  is  gone. 

The  particular  rights  of  the  grantee  of  a  private  way 
continue  to  exist  nofwitlistanding  the  owner  of  the  laml 
may  have  dedicated  it  to  the  public  as  a  highway. 

Hy  the  general  enclosure  act  (41  Geo.  III.,  c.  102)  all 
roads,  private  as  well  as  public,  within  the  district,  not  set 
out  by  the  commissiooers,  are  declared  to  be  extinguished. 

The  grantee  cannot  throw  the  burthen  of  repairing  the 
way  upon  the  grantor,  unless  by  the  terms  of  the  grant, 
evidenced  by  the  deed  or  by  user,  the  grantor  has  engaged 
to  enable  the  grantee  to  use  the  way.  In  tiie  ordinary 
caae,  where  the  right  and  the  liability  to  repair  the  wnr 
are  in  the  grantee,  he  is  not  entitled  to  go  upon  the  «(> 


joining  land  when  the  direct  vray  is  impassable  (4  Manle 

and  Selw.,  387) ;  whether  he  may  do  so  where  the  state  of 
non-repair  is  caused  by  the  wrongful  act  of  the  occupier 
of  the  land,  or  where  the  liability  to  repair  rssts  iq>On  the 
latter,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  decided. 

If  the  occupier  of  the  land  over  which  a  private  way 
passes,  or  any  other  person,  obstruct  the  way,  the  party 
entitled  to  the  way  may  remove  the  oblbuelion,  aod  he 
may  also  bring  an  action  on  the  ease,  or,  in  some  cases,  an 
action  of  covenant  against  the  obstructor.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  occupier  of  the  land  resisting  the  claim  of  a 
right  of  a  way,  bnng  an  action  of  trespass  against  the  per- 
son exercising  the  alleged  right,  the  defendant  may  plead 
in  justification  a  title  founded  upon  prescription,  grantt 
reservation,  or  statute. 

II.  Between  private  ways  and  public  ways  stand  what 
may  be  called  fjuaxi-puhlic  ways,  partaking  of  the  qualities 
of  Doth,  but  ditt'ering,  in  some  respects,  from  each.'  By 
some  writers  these  are  classed  amongst  private,  by  others^ 
amongst  public  ways;  they  seem  more  properly  to  con» 
stitute  a  distinct  intermediate  class,  ^uch  are  ways  which 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town,  &c.  have  immemorially  used 
from  their  town,  &c.  to  a  church  or  market.  A  nght  of 
this  description  cannot,  in  modem  1ime^  be  created.  It 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  a  grant,  inasmuch  as  inhabitants, 
as  such,  are  not  at  this  day  capable  of  taking  any  interest 
l)y  grant ;  nor  can  it,  like  a  public  way,  be  created  by 
dedication,  as  the  dedication  of  a  way  can  only  be  to  tM 
public  at  large.  Such  a  right  therefore  can  exist  only  by 
force  of  an  antient  custom. 

III.  A  highway  is  created  where  the  owner  of  the  soil 
ha-s,  by  express  words  or  by  some  act  done  or  forborne, 
declared  his  intention  that  the  public  shall  have  the  use 
of  a  way  over  such  soil.  The  dedication  of  a  way  to  the 
public  may  be  by  writing  or  by  words ;  so  it  may  be  in- 
wrred  ftoin  the  acts  of  the  party,  as  the  throwing  down 
of  fences,  or  from  mere  tacit  acquiescence  where  the 
acquiescing  party  is  in  possession  of  the  land,  and  there- 
fore has  tlie  means,  if  disposed  so  to  do,  of  preventing  the 
use  of  the  way.  In  all  cases  however  it  is  iiccessar)'  that 
the  party  dedicating  should  have  a  sufficient  interest  in 
the  land  to  warrant  such  dedication.  If  he  has  a  less 
estate  than  a  fee-simple,  his  dedication  vrill  not  Wnd  the 
reversioner.  But  it  would  also  appear  that  tlie  owner  of 
such  a  limited  estate  could  not  even  dedicate  a  hichway 
to  tile  public  for  the  limited  periotl  of  hl^  mtircst  in  the 
soil,  and  that  his  attempted  dedication,  however  distinctly 
and  formally  made,  would  amocat  to  nothiiig  mon  than  a 
licence  revocable  at  pleasure. 

When  there  is  no  express  dedication,  the  premimption  of 
an  intention  to  dedicate,  arising  out  of  the  conduct  of  the 
party,  may  be  rebutted;  as  by  showing  that  when  the 
public  were  first  admitted  a  bar  or  a  chain  was  occasionally 

E laced  across  the  road,  wliereby  passengers  might,  at  times, 
e  excluded;  although  it  should  also  appear  that  the  bar, 
&c.  had  long  been  omitted  to  be  used,  or  that  it  had  been 
suffered  to  nil  into  decay,  or  had  bieen  actually  broken 
down,  and  that  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  restore  it. 

A  highway  is  frequently  created  by  statute,  prmt  ipally 
under  enclosure  acts. 

Whatever  niay  have  been  the  origin  of  a  highway,  it 
cannot,  at  common  law,  be  destrry<  il  ui  altered,  exceptafter 
an  inquisition  taken  upon  a  Writ  of  ad  quod  tbmmtm. 

By  the  common  law  the  burthen  of  muntaining  high- 
ways is  thrown  upon  the  occupiers  of  lands  and  tens 
meats  within  the  pariah,  or  nuier  within  the  townshit. 
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[Toitn]  in  wMdi  the  way  is  ntiuted.  But  pwticular  pei  - 
KHu  may  be  boitnd  to  i«p«ir  ft  lii^imy<  This  upecial 
fitbiiiiy  may  etiit  by  rctMXi  of  enelowre  (ntione  eoarctjk* 
ttonic),  against  parties  who  have  enclosed  the  >ide*t  or  one 
nde  of  the  roaa,  and  hav*  thereby  leswened  the  facilities 
for  bnaliiiijf  out  into  the  adjoining  lands  where  necessary: 
or  by  rtaaon  of  the  possession  of  lands  (ratione  tenurs 
terra?  siis  s  which  have  by  sa;iu-  nu  aiis  become  i-harci  abic 
•with  the  burlhi-n.  In  tlu'  casu  ul  a  l  Otpiniiiiuii  ai;:iin.'gak'. 
a  li.ibilily  to  repair  may  also  be  tstubii'-lM  d  by  pri-*criplJon 
only,  or  iintient  usaife,  without  inL^osarf  i  i  ttiiuiL*. 

A'ly  (jbslnictioii  or  olhor  nuisjincx-  in  ii  hi::liw;iy  may  be 
abated  or  reiuovt'd  by  any  j)er!.iiu  \'. lio  cIuki-h  s  to  under- 
take the  task.  The  wronc-tlocr  nmy  aKo  lir  ])r<irri(l(  J 
ftirain-if  by  indictment  as  I'or  a  misilfiiu'atuiur ;  but  tu-  is 
not  lialiJe  to  an  action, as  he  \»  in  tlie  case  ol' a  nui>a:K  i.>  to 
a  private  or  to  a  quasii-pnbUc  way,  except  in  re^jiect  ol' 
spt-eial  damage. 

The  rei^ulalion  of  highways  has  iVcquently  been  made 
the  subject  of  legislative  interference.  The  itatute  now 
in  force  l«  the  l^th  ajid  Cth  William  IV.,  c  50^  some  of  the 
provisions  of  which  it  will  be  ri^hl  to  itotice. 

The  inhabitants  of  cverv  parish  miuntaining  its  own 
highway  are  to  elect  annually  one  or  more  per^Mns  to  »erve 
the  office  of  waywuden  or  surveyor,  fay  whom  the  high- 
wava  of  the  pandi  are  to  be  KMired  and  kept  in  reiuur 
a  6).  To  be  eligible  as  waywaraen  the  party  must  have 
lOf.  a  year  in  Iwids  or  1C0£  penonal  estate  7),  and  lie 
may  be  appointed  with  a  salary  ((  9).  In  case  of  non- 
election,  disqualification,  or  misconduct  of  a  waywarden, 
the  justices  may  appoint  i Ji  11).  Parishes  may,  upon  ap- 
plication, be  consolidated  into  diatriets  13  ',  the  union 
to  continue  for  three  years,  and  aflenvan!-  until  liittr- 
mined  by  twelve  months'  notiet>(f  13  .  Laji^e  panslies 
are  empcwered  to  appoint  aboard  I'or  tbe  suptiinlendeiice 
of  highways  f}  1H-.  A  rate  is  to  be  made  and  levied  by 
the  waywarden  upon  (in)])erty  liable  to  be  a-'««ssed  to  the 
relief  of  the  po<,>r,  and  also  upon  woods,  >:iine»,  and  quar- 
ries of  stone  and  other  bcreditarnent.s  theretofore  usually 
rated  to  tbe  bigbways 27).  In  parishes  in  «luch  the 
overseers  arc  aulborued  to  comiioiiiul  t'lir  [wior-rates  the 
vvHvwanlen  may  compound  for  highway-rates  (4  30,. 
Wa_\  wardens  are  to  have  the  same  remedies  for  highway- 
rates  as  the  overseers  have  for  poor-rates  34).  The 
waywarden  may,  with  the  assent  of  the  vestry,  appoint 
a  wlleclor  of  rates  ^  'M).  Yearly  accounts  are  to  be  laid 
before  the  vestry,  and  aiterwards  before  the  Justices  at  a 
special  session,  who  are  to  examine  the  aoeounts  and  hear 
eoniplaints  44 j.  The  waywarden  is  not  to  have  a  share 
io  any  contract  Cmt  work  or  matehals  (<}  46).  Waywardens 
are  empowered  to  take  atones  for  repair,  flrom  waste  lands 
See.  without  paraMnt,  emmt  for  dajnage  done  51).  If 
sufficient  uitecials  eaanot  be  fiomeoiently  had  mm  waste 
lands,  ice^  waywardcM  aajr,  with  IImbm  fttDOi  Justices  at 
petty  sesKons.  search  Tor  natefials  in  nuSma  grounds, 
not  being  a  garden,  &c.,  and  take  them,  making  satisfac- 
fioo  to  the  owner  54).  No  tree,  bush,  or  shruD  is  to  be 
planted  within  fifteen  yards  of  tlu'  i  .  ntrr  of  a  liiKhway 
(}  64).  Encroachments  on  the  hiubway  are  to  be  re- 
moved by  the  waywardens  at  the  experue  of  the  party,  the 
amount  of  which  expense  is  to  be  levied  by  distress  and 
sale  by  the  justices  at  a  special  session  of  the  highways 
(§  CO  I.  Pei«ons  committing  nuisances  by  riding  or  by 
leading  or  driving  cattle  on  footpaths,  or  tethering  cattle 
thereon,  doing  any  injury  or  damage  to  highways,  or  to  the 
hedges  or  fences,  injuring  milestones,  playing  at  games,  or 
pitcliinff  a  tent,  booth,  stall, or  stand  on  the  highway, firing 
off  any  gun,  pistol,  or  lirework  within  tiOy  ii'ct  ol  the 
centre  of  highway,  laving  timber,  &c.  on  hiehway, suf- 
fering filth  to  run  into  highway,  or  obstructing  the  passage 
of  the  highway  or  of  any  footway,  arc  to  forfeit  a  sum  not 
exceeding  40r.  over  and  above  the  damage  occasioned 
72).  The  waywarden  is  to  impound  cattle  straying  on 
highway  (}  74).  The  name  of  the  ow  ner  of  eveiy  waggon 
and  oart  is  to  be  painted  thereon  76).  Driven  of  carts 
and  other  carriages  not  driven  by  reins,  are  not  to  ride 
thereon  78,.  Cartways  are  to  be  at  least  twen^  feet 
wide,  horseways  eight,  and  footwavs  three  (480).  Narrow 
roads  may  be  widenedby  order  of  jnstieeikV  Ml  of  con- 
venient breadth  82  and  08).  Ftaviaion  is  made  Ibr  the 
■toppuw  npt  HfmauL  and  tnroing  of  highways  (^m  tu 
92).  Jualteca  are  auOooaed  and  required  to  compel  the 
vepairorbighwajrtCl 


By  the  28rd  seetion  of  the  act,  no  raad  or  ocenpstm 
way  made  at  the  expense  of  individuals  or  earnnitioiii,  ii 
to  be  deemed  a  highway  whtch  the  parish  is  nsMc  to  n> 
pair,  unless  the  road  is  made  ia  a  manner  prescribed,  ui  i 
certain  notices  are  given,  and  the  road  adopted  by  On 
parish.  Tliis  provision  does  not  however  appear  to  iSM 
the  right  of  the  public  to  use  a  highway  dedicated  to  tht  | 
])i;blif  without  tiie  observance  of  the  formalities  hti«  r^ 
quired  lur  the  pui  pose  of  throwing  upon  the  parish  a  in- 
bility  to  repair. 

In  the  ease  of  a  way  over  wafer,  either  private,  qias- 
public,  or  public,  if  the  course  of  tbe  water  alter  bvwiia 
or  gradual  ehanire,  the  way  is  continued  over  the  aei  i 
connse.   Every  navii:.ible  river.  aiBOftba  SSI, ereMtl;b 
a  highway  for  shij)s  and  boats. 

WAY,  .MILKY.    [Milky  Way.]  [ 

WAYS,  ROMAN.    Our  old  chroniclers  give  thii  naw 
to  four  principal  antient  highway  s  which  they  suppose  to  | 
have  iM'en  either  originally  formed  by  the  Romaaiu 
Britain  during  their  occupation  of  the  country,  or  at  ImH 
to  have  been  completed  and  perfected  by  that  people  spoa  I 
lines  of  road  for  the  greater  part  already  traced  uA  wi 
by  the  former  inhabitants.   The  names  however  by  vhid  | 
the  four  highways  are  distinguished  appear  to  b«  Sara 
in  form,  althoucn  thqr  may  be  Romaa  or  British  inetyn*- 
logy  :-Watliiif  Straet,  Ikcnild  Stml,  Bradn  Stitd.  td 
the  Foete.  WatUiw  or  GatbeUn  Sbcet,  whteh  kid tt 
have  been  so  ealledfWnn  a  ftmetionanr  of  the  mm  i 
Vilelltanus  (in  British,  Guetalin),  to  wnom  the  caic  «(it 
was  committed— a  most  unsatisOactory  and  imnnUk 
etymology — is  held  to  have  extended  from  Dover  h 
Chester;  or,  according  to  another  hypothesi*.  to ChSte- 
le-Sticet,  in  Durham,  passing  througii  Canterbuiy.  I* 
dill!,  and  Verulam,  from  which  last-mentioned  lOwnitW 
alsn  the  name  of  Werlaein  Street.    Its  remains,  or 
posed  remains,  are  still  known  in  various  placts  br  IR 
names  of  HighDykf,  UiL;h  Ridge,  Ridge  Way.  aTiii  I 
Koot  Way.    There  lias  hi  en  much  controverey  hoAte>r:a 
Id  whether  Watlins  Nin  et  did  actually  pass  throueb 
don.    Stukely  in  particular  contends  that  it  crossed  n^j! 
is  now  called  the  Oxford  Uo;ul  at  Tvburti,  and  prvicw^fi 
to  the  west  of  Westminster,  througfr  Hyde  Park  ami  S" 
James'k  Park,  to  the  Thames,  which  it  crossed  at  O  J 
Palace-yard.    The  common  opinion  however  is.  t^J^  ^ 
passed  along  the  line  of  what  is  still  called  Watling  . 
in  the  City,  meeting  the  other  three  great  roads  »t '  ■ 
central  milliarium  m  Cannon  Street,  pointed  out  by  ':.< 
site  of  London  Stone,  and  crossing  the  river  at  DowpJ* 
to  what  is  still  called  Stonev  Street  on  the  Surrev  •!« 
The  northward  couiae  of  Watling  Street,  sfler  Icttui 
London  or  Us  ncichboutfaood.  is  supposed  to  have  bw 
over  Rampstead  Heath,  to  Bdgewaic*  and  hence,  thrw 
Verulam  (or  St.  Alban's)  aaf  DoartaM*  in  BedflH<UK 
to  Stoney  Stratford  in  Northanntonifaiic»iilMBee  it  ■>■» 
Leicestershire  on  the  west  to  BtMWOrtb.  PVom  tth  fy 
its  course  is  disputed,  some  making  it  proceed  ^^^jj^ 
western  direction  to  Chester,  others  carrying  it  due  BW» 
to  Yi>rk  and  thence  to  Che»ter-le-Street ;  whence  «« 
imas^me  it  to  have  been  latterly  extended  to  Ijinart  «» 
Fulkiik  in  Scotland,  or  even  as  far  as  to  ('aill'.iit^s,  •t''' 
extremity  of  the  island.    Iki'tiild  orlchcmld  .Si rt-et  ii 
to  I'.a'.  c  been  so  called  from  its  commencing  on  the  ea^l^™ 
side  ol  the  island  in  the  country  of  the  Iceni.  nienSiccf^ 
by  Tacit. IS,  and  Ruppos<  il  to  be  the  same  with  the  Sim  :' 
oi"   Ptolemy,   who  appear  to  have  occupied    Na  i  -^^ 
Suffolk,  and  Cambridge.    On  the  sopp<isition  ho»e"'  ' 
London  Stone  having  been  the  central  milliarium 
all  the  great  roails  of  the  country  met,  a  branch  ot 'r' 
Ikenild  must  have  extended  to  this  point ;  it  is  fuppap- 
to  h  ive  ])assed  through  Aldg.ate,  ana  to  have  beenoth" 
wise  known  by  the  name  of  the  Vicinal  Way.  The 
of  the  Ikenild  to  the  westward  is  extremely  obKurt^ 
nearly  all  that  ha.«i  been  even  conjectured  on  the  »i:bjF ' 
is,  that  it  crossed  Watling  Street  at  Dunstable^  and  tbe'^ 
extended  in  the  direction  of  Staffordshire  to  the  vt^>:^ 
coast.   It  seems  most  probable  that,  while  Watling  Sirrp 
ran  directly  noith  to  Cheslcr>l»4lnet,  the  Ikenild  crois«t 
it  obUquely  to  Chmler ;  but  the  seaoly  remains  of  tbe 
rosid  have  ban  ooalbunded  with  those  of  the  other,  v 
nun  or  Hondii  Street,  again,  is  conjectured  by  soon  1* 
have  extended  ttom  St.  E&vid's,  at  the  south-western  O' 
tremity  of  Wales,  to  Southampton ;  by  othen,  to  Im*< 
stietehed  mora  direct^  aerom  the  oonntiy  to  bioiloR- 
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which  it  may  have  entered  by  what  is  now  called  Holborn. 
Kinally,  the  FoMe  it  suppoaed  to  have  taken  its  course 
from  touth-weat  to  north^aat,  beginning  near  Totness  in 
Devonihire.  aod  pewing  thiwigh  Siiatol,  Cirencester  (near 
which  plaoe  it  steoB  to  htv  awed  Ennin  Street),  Chip- 
|i^MOlt0iB.C«vratlJ,lid0MtoK  ind  Newark,  to  Lincoln, 
vitwwetiried  fiom  tb«nM  to  Mndon.it  niobnbly  pro- 
ceeded throueh  Bishimfrte  Street.  Netbliw  ho.vever 
can  be  more  olwcure  and  uncertain  than  the  wh9e  subject 
of  these  supposed  Roman  hiichwaya.  Camden  treaU  it 
with  a  sort  ol  contempt,  declining  to  venture  upon  any 
p;ir>.iit  i»i1er  llic  course  Ol"  the  four  pretended  roads,  and 
oniy  remarking  iliat  our  old  liistorians,  who  will  only  have 
four  way*  of  thi*  sort,  are  in  that,  witfi m'  nil  question,  in 
an  error.  The  Itinerarj-  of  Antoninus  makes  fifteen  itinera 
or  roads  in  Britain. 

WA^'^VODK,  (ir  WOYEVODA.  is  a  Slavonian  appella- 
tion, derived  from  l  oi/iio,  '  war,'  and  vodit.  Mo  lead  ;'  and 
con*equent]y  it  hajitlii'  same  elymolosy  as  the  Latin  Dux, 
the  Saxon  H^retog,  and  the  modern  German  Hi  rzoi;. 

This  name  was  ori((iiiaUy  given  to  military  commanders 
Ul  different  Slavonian  countries.  In  Poland  each  pala- 
tinate* or  province  had  its  woyevoda,  whose  duty  was  to 
command  m  time  of  war  the  potpulitc,  or  amOre  ban 
of  hia  province.  The  wojcvodea  had  in  time  of  peaoe  a 
certain  a  liiiinistntive  entfaarity,  and  conpoaad  the  lint 
class  of  the  aenaton.  By  a  rather  improper  comparison 
with  the  Comites  Falatii  of  the  empire,  they  were  trans- 
lated in  iatin  bv  *  palatine.'  [Poland,  Comtitution  qf.) 

lo  tiie  eettteet  time  of  Bueiiaa  liistoiy  the  appellation 
<rfwc|fevodaiijdveatobi|hmllitaiyofllecn.  loMuacovy 
fhoM  were  mllttiiy  and  dvil  woyevodea;  the  fint  were 
limply  genciala.  and  Peter  the  Great  abolished  this  antient 
Slavonian  appellatioo  and  introduced  that  of  general.  The 
civil  wovevodcs  were  divided  into  pfOTinciil  and  town 
woyevouei,  and  they  were  governors  of  jworlnces  and 
towns:  and  this  appellation  wa»  changed  only  under  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II.  into  that  of  E:overnoRS  com- 
manders, &c. 

The  ap|iellation  of  \vft\  wode  was  assumed  for  some  time 
by  the  tulets  of  Moldavia  and  Wallaehia,  who  (substituted 
for  it  arterwards  Die  Greek  title  of  Jfspola,  and  finally  its 
SJavonian  translation,  hospodar.  The  jirinces  of  Transyl- 
vania had  also  sometimes  the  title  of  waiwode,  which  was 
al.so  given  to  some  minor  Turkish  officers. 

W  is  here  pronounced  a»  the  English  V. 

WELVLDEN  FORMATION,  the  uppermost  series  of  the 
strata  luualK- included  by  English geologistain the  'Oolitic 
system.'  [Gkology.]  This  arrangeowot  b  justified  bj 
the  plants,  fishes,  and  reptiles  which  ocenr  in  the  forma- 
tion, for  they  are  generioallf,  end  even  apecifically,  more 
allied  to  oolitic  than  to  cretaceous  types  of  structure.  But 
as  the  Wealden  deposits  are  of  fluviatile  origin  principally, 
we  do  not  find  in  tnen  the  nnial  shells  or  Crustacea  of  the 
oolitaib  bat  a  peculiar  ■erfee*  ef  which  a  few  species  are 
ahodiaeovefed  la  oilier  diltilela.  What  is  the  exact  oa- 
rine  ibrmatton  In  other  coantriiawliidiiaeoatemponiicoiw 
with  the  fresh-water  Wealden-beda,  or  wbetlier  WOf  lueh 
equivalent  is  known,  appears  doubt  Ail. 

(Mantell,  Geology  o/ Sussex }  AlMtaB  end  Ittton, ia 
ttranU  of  Geol.  Society,  1843.) 

WEALTH  is  the  means  of  obtainine;  the  products  of 
labour.  An  individual  is  rich  or  poor  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  neces^.irit  s  :uui  luxuries  of  life  which  he 
can  purchase  ;  and  a  nation  is  rich  or  poor,  in  the  aggre- 

Cte,  according  to  its  means  of  enjoying  such  advantages, 
.hour  is  the  source  of  weallli.  and  every  addition  to  its 
productiveness  tends  to  increase  wealth,  by  lowerintj  the 
cost  of  commodities  and  rendering  them  nmre  ctLsy  to  be 
obtained.  Political  economy  treats  mainly  ol  Ihc  means  of 
promoting  the  increase  of  national  wealth,  and  of  removing 
obstructions  to  its  development ;  and  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  article  very  briefly  to  enumerate  and  explain  some  of 
the  chief  principles  of  tnat  science  which  bear  directly  upon 
the  production  of  wealth.  The  first  object  ia  to  encourage 
industry.  This  is  best  done  by  leaving  it  firee  to  obtain  an 
adequate  reward,  by  protecting  all  penODS  in  the  eiqqy- 
ment  of  such  reward,  and  in  reducing  the  aBenut  or  valoe 
of  it  as  little  as  possible.  These  encouragements  can  only 
be  eflbetually  given  in  a  ft«e  ttato.  and  under  a  civilized 
(ovenuaent*  mwra  property  ia  secure,  and  labour  free  from 
leelielnt    Ineeoority  of  penon  or  property,  atbttnty  aod 
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opprMsive  taxes,  monopoliee.  rcatrictions  upon  flie  1^ 
exercise  of  skill  and  enterprise,  are  all  impediments  to  the 
increase  of  wealth:  they  discourage  industry  by  diniinilh> 
ing  the  inducement  to  exert  it,  and  they  restrain  its  pro* 
ductive  powers  when  exerted  by  thwarting  the  natural 

intelligenee  eod  aettri^  eC  nwa  Id  the  pureuit  of  his  own 
intersiti. 

Whateter  ^ves  the  beet  direction  to  industry,  and 
flmlitates  ite  operstionB,  is  fliTonnble  to  the  increase  of 

wealth.  Thus  the  separation  of  men  into  difterent  em- 
ployments is  highly  u«eftil.  as  it  perfects  their  skill  and 
ingenuity  in  tluir  respective  arts,  and  c.iu«cs  a  ^.-iticial 
economy  of  time.  Siil!  more  useful  is  cii]utal.  wrliont 
^^hK■ll  dnisuni  cf  labour  cannol  bi'  e\tensncly  piai  li-.ci!. 
It  puts  labour  in  motion;  combines  the  woik  of  many 
hamis ;  gives  means  an.d  |)<uvir  to  invention;  creates  me- 
chanical aids  to  human  iabuur,  and  finally  distnbutes  by 
degrees  what  it  li;is  as.sisted  in  producina^.  Facilities  to 
the  ready  and  effective  application  of  capital  obviously 
aJil  111  Its  utilil)  ;  as  credit,  for  example,  which  lends  tp 
one  man  the  capital  of  another  when  he  can  employ  it 
more  profitably ;  and  the  various  descriptions  of  monsf 
(the  repieT>entatives  of  capital)  which  laeilitate  and  cheapen 
the  exchange  of  labour  and  it.s  products  between  man  and 
man.  The  higher  the  general  rate  of  profits  in  a  countiy 
may  be,  the  more  rapidly  is  capital  likely  to  be  accumu- 
lated ;  because  the  majority  of  men  are  usually  desirous  of 
accumulating,  and  the  means  of  doing  SO  eie  evidently 
increaied  by  high  profits.  If  a  profit  of  five  per  cent  wpoa 
a  nan's  capital  engaged  in  tntainesB  enabled  mm  to  liva  in 
comfort,  and  to  continue  bb  busineas  wKhontany^minatioB 
nf  his  capital ;  a  profit  Of  ten  per  cent,  would  enable  liiiOi 
at  the  same  tim^  to  add  to  it  iva  per  cent,  annually,  to 
be  employed  in  fiurther  wodnetlan  and  accumulation.  It 
is  desr  tnst  there  can  oe  no  increase  of  capital  in  any 
eomitry  in  which  the  rale  of  profits  does  not  leave  a  sur- 
plus beyond  the  necessary  expenses  of  livint:.  In  «nch  a 
case  capital  would  be  stationary,  while  the  population  to 
be  supported  by  it  would  be  on  the  increase. 

The  advantat'es  of  division  of  labour  have  been  already 
noticed.  The  cuih  hmi^  properties  ol  conimcrce  arc  of  a 
similar  character.  By  distinct  employments  labcmr  is  made 
more  productive  ;  by  coniiuerco,  the  natural  products  and 
the  peculiar  arts  ol  different  countries  are  exchanijcil  with 
mutual  beiietit  and  economy  of  labour  to  all.  In  France 
and  Spain  the  grape,  grown  in  the  open  air,  provides  deli- 
cious wine  :  in  England,  to  make  such  wine  (if  it  could  be 
made  at  all),  the  grape  must  be  grown  in  hothouses,  la 
EnglMd  cotton  goods  can  be  manufactured  more  cheaply 
than  in  any  country  in  the  world.  If  Fnince  and  Spain 
would  buy  them,  they  would  save  annually  whatever  excess 
of  price  they  pay  for  similar  goods  macTe  by  themselves; 
while  the  capital  and  labour  now  applied  to  such  manufac- 
tures eouM  lie  added  to  their  means  of  produetion*  To 
undeistand  the  elllKia  of  (tree  coauneraBi  latereonise.  it  b 
only  ncecssarv  to  keep  In  view  ila  aoalagy  to  (he  common 
dedinn  of  ulb.  No  nan  tMnhs  ef  making  anything 
hinseff  If  he  eaa  buy  k  ibr  lesi  than  it  vrould  cost  him  to 
make  it.  He  continues  working  at  his  own  employment, 
and  buys  the  article  he  wants.  If  he  did  otherwise,  he 
would  lose  his  own  profitable  lime  and  labour,  and  the 
article  made  by  himself  would  take  still  more  out  of  his 
pocket  than  it  be  hiul  bouErht  it :  while  its  quality  would 
most  probably  be  infenoi,  I  y  icas  ni  of  his  own  want  of 
skill  and  piaetice  in  that  particular  work.  Tile  same 
principle  applies  to  nations.  Commerce  extends  to  all 
countries  the  happy  results  of  division  of  labour,  instead 
of  confininif  them  to  i)articular  communities. 

Tlie  last  circumstance  directly  favourable  to  (he  increase 
of  wealth,  which  need  be  noticed,  is  a  cheap  and  I'xpedi- 
tious  communication,  both  in  the  interior  ol  a  country  ani! 
with  all  parts  of  the  world,  lor  the  tiniisit  of  merchandize 
and  for  the  carnage  of  passengers.  Every  deduction  from 
the  cost  of  an  article  is  an  addition  to  the  national 
wealth,  and  the  expense  of  transit  forms  no  inconsider- 
able part  of  the  ultimate  charge  upon  the  consumer. 
So  also  a  saving  of  time  is  an  addition  to  the  labour  and 
productive  energies  of  a  country.  The  extraordinaiy  re- 
sources added  to  labour  by  fSciJities  of  travelling  may  Iks 
illustrated  by  the  case  of  railways  hi  Great  Bntain.  In 
the  year  lfM2  about  18,000,000  persons  travelled  byialW 
way.  Each  person,  upon  an  average,  must  have  aav«l  el 
least  an  hour  ^  the  lapidi^  of  railway  iocometion.  The 
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iggregate  time  thuinred  to  the  community  tt  large  would 
exeeed  20OO  years,  or,  in  other  wonls.  th«  laving  may  be 

i-.sti mated  as  equal  to  the  v^ue  of  the  labour  of  one  man 
for  2lXX)  years,  or  of  2000  men  for  one  year.  The  importance 
of  cheap  and  rapid  modes  of  commercial  inteNOIUM,  in 
other  points  of  view,  need  not  be  pointed  out. 

In  concluBOD,  the  ■dviiieement  of  general  knowledge 
and  intiUigooM  mut  tw  notioed  is  an  agent  in  the  pro- 
dnetioQ  of  wealth.  It  h  the  ndnd  and  the  diedplined  will 
of  man  which  render  all  *he  circumstances  of  the  world 
available  for  his  benefit ;  and  in  vicwint;  education  chiefly 
as  a  social  blesMn^,  we  should  never  forget  to  urge  its 
merits  as  a  producer  of  wealth,  upon  those  who  would 
regard  its  other  recommendations  with  leas  favour. 

W£ANING,  the  act  of  sepaiatiog  a  child  fiom  the  par- 
taUog  of  iti  mother^  milk  ai  Itaod.  A  few  honi*  after 
the  buth  of  a  child,  the  breast  of  the  mother  secretes  milk 
for  its  nourishment.  The  milk  that  is  secreted  at  first 
differs  in  some  of  its  properties  from  the  milk  subsequently 
■eereted,  and  lias  been  called  colostrum.  Healthy  milk 
under  the  microscope  is  found  to  contain  globules  of  va- 
liioaa  atieB»  which  aiv  perfectly  spheiicai  in  lorm,  ewimming 
in  a  fluid  in  wMeh  aie  suspended  no  other  paiticlea; 
whilst  the  globules  of  colostrum  are  irregular  and  dispro- 
portioned,  some  of  them  being  ver>'  large  and  others  ver\' 
small.  There  are  also  in  colostrum  particles  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  which  are  very  minute,  and  which  consist  of  fatty 
matter  and  a  peeuhar  mucus.  The  milk  retains  these  cha- 
lacten  Ibr  aeVenI  days,  and  it  has  been  suppoaed  at  this 
period  to  poweie  a  piuf^tive  property,  which  exeitei 
the  intestines  of  the  young  infant  to  throw  off  the  acctt« 
mulated  meconium.  When  the  mother  is  healthy,  the  se- 
orction  ol  milk  goes  on  abundantly  till  the  ninth  or  tenth 
month,  at  which  time  the  infant  is  generally  able  to  take 
aome  other  kind  of  food,  and  the  process  of  weaning  may 
oonmicnce  at  this  period.  It  however  often  happens,  irom 
Dl  health  or  oUier  eaoee^  tiiat  the  tnoOier  is  not  able  from 
tbeUnt  to  suckle  her  child.  In  this  case  the  child  must 
be  either  translVrred  to  another  nurse  or  fed  artificially. 
The  former,  where  possible,  btiovild  always,  be  preferred. 
In  the  choice  of  a  nurse  care  should  be  taken  that  the  in- 
ftnt  is  transfeired  to  one  whose  age,  size,  and  temperament 
memble  its  own  mother.  There  ahould  also  he  an  ab- 
ienee  of  actual  disease  or  a  tendency  to  hereditary  disease, 
and  of  all  habits  likely  to  interfere  with  a  due  secretion  of 
healthy  milk.  Where  children  are  artiticially  led  or  reared 
from  birth  by  the  hand,  the  greatest  care  and  attention 
are  required.  The  fint  requiute  is  that  the  child  should 
have  a  food  as  nearly  resembling  its  natural  food  as  possi- 
ble. For  this  purpose  tlie  milk  of  various  animals  has 
been  employed.  That  of  the  cow,  as  being  most  easily  ob- 
tained, is  most  frequently  used ;  but  it  would  appear  that 
the  mi'k  of  the  ass  most  nearly  resembles  human  milk,  and 
on  that  account,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  is  to  be  pre- 
feired.  The  following  is  the  latest  analysis,  by  Dr.  Play- 
ihir,  of  the  milk  of  woman,  the  oow,  and  ihe  aaa,  and  may 
serve  aa  a  guide  in  the  preparation  of  the  food  of 
ohiUren:— 

_  Womb.       Omt.      .  Mm 

Casein ...   1*5        4*0  1*0 

Butter  .  .  .  4'4  4-6  1-3 
Sugar  .  .  .  5*7  3  8  6  3 
Aslfies  ...  0*5  0*8 
Water  .  .  .  88-0  88-0  90  5 
The  nUk  of  the  cow  contains  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
the  casein,  or  nitrogenized  principle,  than  that  of  woman  or 
the  ass,  and  requires  dilution  previous  to  its  being  admi- 
nistered to  new'.bom  children,  .^t  first  two-thiids  pure 
fresh  water  and  one  of  cows'  milk,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
sugar,  may  be  employed.  As  the  child  grows  older,  the 
quantity  of  water  should  gradually  decreased  till  it 
takes  milk  alone.  This  food  should  be  administered  to 
the  child  at  a  temperature  of  about  98°,  the  heat  at  which 
the  milk  is  suppUed  from  the  mother.  When  children  are 
thus  fed,  aspoon  should  not  be  used,  but  some  means  should 
be  had  recourse  to  for  administering  the  milk  slowly,  as  the 
sucking-bottle,  artificial  nipple,  &e.  In  feeding  a  child 
artificiuulv,  as  in  suckling,  the  fint  sign  of  indifference  may 
be  regarued  as  a  sign  that  the  child  nas  had  enough.  On 
BO  account  should  children  be  fed  again  immediately  al^er 
lomiting,  a  practice  that  is  often  extremely  injurious. 

As  a  child  increases  in  size  and  strength,  it  requires 
tthar  fiwd  in  addition  to  milk,  and  at  last  ceases  to  require 


ipplies  from  its  mother.  Although  this  is  a  nerfectlj 
atural  process,  it  is  often,  ftvm  want  of  sinll,  or  rather  want 


sui 

natural 

of  knowledge  oi"  natural  laws,  a  source  of  painful  disease  to 
the  mother,  and  sometimes  even  loss  of  life  to  the  child. 
As  ;i  <,'fneial  rule,  it  may  be  stated  that  a  child  should 
never  be  suddenly  weanea,  and  that  the  more  gradual  the 
separation  between  mother  and  child  the  better  will  it  be 
for  both.  The  time  for  weaning  must  depend  in  some 
measure  both  on  the  development  and  health  of  the  child 
and  the  state  and  health  of  the  mother.  With  regard  to 
the  child,  one  of  the  first  indications  that  weaning  may  be 
coinmeiuctl  is  the  appearance  of  Iceth.  This  is  indicative 
of  preparation  lor  otlier  kind  of  loot!,  and  trenerally  occurs 
in  healthy  children  about  the  sixth  or  seventh  mouth  ;  d  i 
it  is  at  thia  period  that  a  gradual  abstraction  of  the  breast 
may  commence.  If  tins  be  done,  it  is  seldom  that »  dnld 
will  require  suckling  beyond  the  first  year;  although, 
where  no  ill  consecjurnccs  result  to  the  mother,  there  is  no 
objection  to  the  child  continuing  at  the  breast  till  it  is 
eighteen  months  or  two  years  old.  Where  children  are 
backward  in  the  development  of  their  teeth,  and  jiresent 
other  signs  of  want  of  strength  and  delica^  of  constitu> 
tion,  it  M  frequently  advisable  that  they  should  remain  a 
lengthened  period  at  the  breast  T*  is  .always  neces.saty  to 
take  into  con.suieration  the  lu  alth  of  Ihe  mother  during 
suckling,  as  children  may  suffer  much  moie  severely  iVoni 
an  imperfectly  secreted  or  diseased  state  of  the  milk  than 
they  would  from  immediate  weaning,  and  under  these  ciP' 
cumstucea  of  oouiietlie  leaat  evil  ia  to  be  preferred. 

In  order  that  the  weaning  should  be  graduai,  the  ehifil 
should  be  induced  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month  to  take: 


light  food  once  or  twice  a  day,  anti  its  .supply  from  the 
breast  should  l)c  proportionately  dimitushi  J.  If  such  a 
plan  is  pursued,  the  quantity  of  food  administered  by  hand 
Deing  increased  whut  the  supply  from  the  nurse  is  de- 
creased, it  will  be  feBcrally  found  tliat  little  difficultgr  will 
be  experienced  in  entirely  weaniiw  the  child  at  ten  or 
twelve  months  old.  Alter  a  chiM  hM  been  weaned  its 
food  ought  principally  to  consist  of  liquid  or  semifluid 
substances.  Asses'  and  cows'  milk  alone,  or  boiled  with 
bread,  thickened  with  ground  rice  or  baked  flour,  mav  t>e 
given  for  the  first  few  months.  To  these  may  hie  atUed, 
for  the  sake  of  variety,  rie^  tapUieh,  aago«  and  anow^ool^ 
which  may  be  made  up  with  milk  or  water,  or  both ;  and 
when  water  alone  is  used,  sugar  should  be  added.  Whevs 
children  cannot  take  milk,  light  broths  should  be  admims- 
tered.  As  solid  food  for  the  first  year  aller  weaning,  there 
is  nothing  better  than  bread  and  butter :  but  in  all  cases  in 
the  diet  of  ehUdien  a  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
relation  between  azotized  and  non-azotized  alimepta.  If 
the  former  are  given  in  too  great  quantity,  congestion  and 
inflammation  are  fiequentiv  the  result ;  whilst  if  the  latter 
prevail  in  the  diet,  the  cfuld  gets  tat  and  loses  strength, 
and  becomes  subject  to  diseases  of  debility.  Neither  the 
one  kind  nor  the  other  should  be  witiiheld,  and  it  is  only 
by  their  judicious  combination  that  the  fetal  effects  of  im 
proper  diet  can  be  avoided. 

(Gardien,  Dictionnaire  det  Scienett  Mfdiealet;  Coml>e, 
On  the  Managevient  of  Infancy  ;  ICaiUlseU  and  EvaneoiW 
On  the  Dtteatet  of  Children.) 

WEAR.  [Wbuu] 

W£A.R,  river.  rpomHAH.I 

WEARDALE,  OT.  JOHN.  [Dukram.] 

WEARING.  [Vesrino.] 

WEARMOUTH.  rSuNDsaLAMo.] 

WEASELS  {Miutelidtr),  a  AnUy  of  digitigiBde  Caa- 
wivoRA.    [Vol.  vi.,  p.  307.] 

The  genus  Muttela  of  Linnsus,m  the  last  edition  of  the 
'^tema  Naturae,*  which  underwent  his  revision,  com- 
prised the  following  species: — bttrit,  lutm,  IvfrvoAi, 
oarbara,  guh,  martet,  pulortits,  furo,  sibftlim,  erminea, 
and  nivalis.  The  genus  thus  established  consisted  of  the 
Otteis  and  Gluttons,  as  well  as  the  trtM  Wcasela,  and  vna 
placed  between  Vivuuu.  and  Uasus. 

Cuvier  divides  the  MaHm  (JUMsfa,  linn.)  into  the  M- 
lowiqg  mbgaiMra 

Fntoriusi  Cot. 

The  animals  nf  this  subgenus  are,  he  observes,  the  most 
sanguinary  of  all  ;  the  lower  canine  has  no  internal 
tubeirlo  :  and  their  upper  tuberculous  tooth  is  wider  tliaa 
it  is  long ;  they  have  only  two  false  molars  abo\  e  and 
three  below.  They  maybe  recognised  by  the  extremity  of 
their  muzsle,  which  is  rather  shorter  and  stouter  than  ttiat 
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of  the  il/iir/fi  ;  atul  Ihovitil  dilluse  a  most  disiii^rt'eable 
odour. 

The  upecics  arranucd  undfr  this  subfjenus  are  the  com- 
mon Fitchet  or  Polecut,  Mmlfia  jmlanut.  Ijmi. ;  tlie 
FemUMusteiii /uro,  Linn. ;  the  Pokcat  of  Poland,  Must'^a 
Darmatica,  Pall. ;  the  Siberian  Polecat,  Mu.ttela  m'/iincu. 
Pall. :  the  Weasel,  Mini f /a  fulgunt,  Linn. ;  and  the  .Stoat 
or  Ermine  Wfajsel,  AfuKlelu  rrmmea.  Linn. 

As  approximated  to  these,  he  records  the  Mink,  Norek, 
or  Polecat  of  the  Northtun  Rivers,  MutUla  lulrfola.  Pall., 
which  frequenti  the  banks  uf  water»  in  the  north  and  east 
of  Europe  from  the  Icy  to  the  Black  Sea,  feeds  on  fro|;«  and 
crtyfish,  and  has  the  feet  a  little  palmated  between  the 
bMca  of  the  toca,  but  which  its  teeth  and  round  tail  ap> 
proximate  to  the  Polecats  more  than  the  Otters.  It  u 
nddidl-brown,  and  has  the  circumference  of  the  lips  aitd 
under  part  of  the  jaw  white.  Its  odour  is  onljr  muskjr,  aad 
its  fbr  very  beautiful. 

Boom.  Cuvier  olbmnmt  titiiik  this  the  noM  aa  the  Pole- 
eat  of  ttia  North  Ameiiaaii  liven,  JfwfiifaitfaoR,  Gm.,  to 
wUditiMiniaeof  JfiMhaabaea  tnmteted.  and  which 
haa  abatbe  feet  teau-palmated ;  but  tidi  adnial  has  gc- 
neialljr  white  on  the  point  of  the  chin  only,  and  Bometimea 
•  nairow  line  under  the  throat,  and  is  a  different  spedes. 

Anionic  the  Polecats  of  warm  climates,  Cuvier  notices 
the  Javanese  Polecat,  Putoriu*  nudipet,  F.  Cuv. ;  the 
Aflrican  Polecat,  Putoriut  a/ncanus,  Uviim.  ;  Ihf  Striped 
Polecat  of  Madagascar,  Putorim  ttriatus,  Cuv. ;  and 
the  FUdecat  (tha  ZorHU  of  Buftm,  FtMitv  torUia, 
Gm.) 

The  MHtes,  or  Martens,  properij  lO  eaUed. 

(Miistela,  Cuv.) 

These,  accortlitig  to  Cuvier,  differ  from  the  Polecats  in 
liavini;  an  additional  false  molar  above  and  below,  and  a 
(iinall  internal  tubercle  on  tlii-ir  lower  canine  ;  two  cha- 
raL'tors  which  a  little  diminish  the  cruelty  of  their  nature. 

Beloni^int;  to  Europe  liu  in^tii  f-s,  as  very  closely  aJlied  to 
each  other,  the  Common  Marten,  Mtislela  tnarlen.  Linn., 
and  Mu-ftela  foina. 

As  the  production  of  Siberia,  he  calls  attention  to  the 
Zibclline  nlarten,  Muttela  siheUina,  m  celebrated  for  its 
rich  flir,  which  is  brown,  with  some  grev  spots  on  the 
head,  and  iadi&tincruishcd  from  the  preceding  by  having 
hail*  even  under  the  toes,  a  provi»ion  adapted  to  its  habita- 
tioo  in  the  most  frozen  mountains.  The  painful  ch&ce  of 
thia  q>eeiet  is  laboriously  followed  in  the  midst  of  winter 
amonjj^  fn^tftil  niowa,  and  to  the  pertinacity  with  vdndi 
it  baa  been  pewevwed  in  netwtlhstanding  the  neteorie 
tatvoiB  that  anmntnd  tiia  hunter,  the  dbeoveiy  «f  tiie 
eaatcm  eomtries  of  Siberia  has  been  ateribed. 

Noitii  America,  obserra  Cuvier,  produces  many  Maries, 
which  tiavdiera  and  natuialiita  luive  indicated  under  the 
names  of  PdUm,  VUm,  Mink,  &c.  One  of  the»i>,  the 
White  Vison  of  the  tVirriers,  Miutela  lulrocephala,  Harl., 
has  the  feet  as  hairy  and  the  hair  nearly  as  soft  as  the 
Zibellirie,  but  of  a  bright  fulvoui  colm.r,  and  is  almost 
whitish  on  the  head.  That,  he  rt  u-.ai  ni,  wlnrli  he  shall 
call  Pfikan,  Miisti'lti  ctina'ietuiii.  (i.n.,  and  which  comes 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States  ha**  the  head,  the 
lurk.tlu'  shfMMJtrs,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  back  min- 
gled with  grey  and  brown ;  tne  nose,  the  rump,  the  tail, 

and  tlie  iimbs  are  blackish. 

The  Moutfettes.    ''Mcph;tis,  Cuv.) 

The.se,  like  the  Polecats,  h.i.vc  t  .vti  false  molars  above 
and  three  below ;  but  their  upper  tuberculous  tooth  is 
very  large,  and  as  long  as  it  ii  wule,  and  their  lower  canine 
has  two  tubercles  on  its  internal  side,  which  appror^mates 
them  to  the  Badgers,  as  the  Polecats  ore  approximated  to 
the  Orisons  and  the  Gluttons.  The  Mouffettei  have  be- 
ndea,  like  the  Badgers,  the  anterior  claws  long,  and 
adapted  for  digging,  and  they  are  even  half-ptantigrade : 
the  resemblance  is  continued  even  in  the  distribution  of 
the  colours.  Cuvier  truly  remarks  in  conclusion,  that  in 
fids  (hmily.  remarkable  ror  its  fetid  odour,  the  Mouffettet 
are  distintnuslied  by  a  stench  Ihr  axoaading  that  of  tha 
other  spemea* 

The  MovSMIes,  «r  Skunks*  are  nnenllv  abipad  with 
white  upon  a  Uaek  ground,  but  ua  nuDUiar  or  rtrines 
varies  in  the  same  species.  The  most  common  ii  the 
North  American  species,  Viverra  putoriut,  Gm.,  which  is 
black,  with  white  stripes  more  or  lets  wide  and  numerous, 
and  the  tip  of  the  tiui  black.  The  odour  of  tiiis  suffocatine 
animal  has  been  compared  to  tlat  of  the  Poiecat,  mini^ea 


with  an  overpowering  stench  of  garhc ;  lad  nothing  can 
be  mom  jatoleiaUa.  Caviar  abo  mtioM  the  <%aieb« 


Twth  of  WunI,  ZorfU*.  sad  Ifsitaa. 
Unptr  H*.  •  1  iMla  aai*  tkiiB  iwiot  «h«  liM  af  ualaM  i  Inrw  Ml,  ajnl)  Ut.*. 
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{yiverramephitis,  Gm  ).  with  the  tail  white:  the  stripes 
on  Um  iMok  MMBeiimcd  uccupjr  Ibe  ufaole  of  Its  width. 
Mydsm,  F.  Cur, 

Oavier  eooriden  that  thu  may  be  made  a  dirfinet  tub* 
genus.  Witli  the  teeth,  feet,  ami  colours  of  the  S!;v:r.ks,  it 
nas  a  tintu  ated  muzzle  in  the  form  of  a«nout,  and  tlie  tail 
is  leducwd  to  a  small  pencil  of  hairs. 

Only  one  apeciea,  Mydaut  meltceps,  is  known. 
The  Otten.  (Lutra,  Stoir.) 

The  Martet  of  Cuvicr  are  placed  between  (he  Rateli 
and  the  Dogs. 

The  eama  podtioQ  ia  airigncd  to  tUs  Ikmily  bjr  H.  Lea> 
•on. 

Mr.  Swainson  thus  characterises  the  Muttelinte,  whieh 
lie  plooea  between  the  ViverritM  and  the  Urtituet  in  his 
IhBmy  Muldidm  >— 

Q  1_1  4_4  5_5 

OntHng^eeth,^;  eanines,  — ;  grinders,  or 

one  of  which  only  is  tuberculoiu ;  head  small,  oval ;  ean 
short,  round ;  body  long,  siender :  feet  short.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  genera  wueh  Mr.  Swainson  airangea  nnder 
this  subfamily : — 

Puloriu",  Cuv. — Example,  Muslela  putoritu.  The  Pole- 
cat, Wea»el,  &c. 

Martet,  Cuv.  ? — Example,  Martet  abietvm.  The  Pine 
Marten. 

Mephititt  CuT.~Exainple.  Viverra  tiriata,  Shaw. 
ifydoM,     CtiT.^Bxample,  Mydaua  mtlieept. 

Lutra,  Ray  — Example.  Lutra  vulgaris^  the  common 
Otter.  This  genus  comprises  the  submenus  £lnAy</ni. — 
Example.  Muttela  lutris.    Tlie  Sea  Otter. 

Guio,  Storr. — Example,  Ursut  gulo.  Linn. 

Ratelu*,  F.  Cuv.— Example,  Vtvena  mtUivon,  Qm. — 
iCIaui/kation  of  Quadnmtdt.) 

Mr.  Bdl,  in  his  Brititk  (HiodSri^Mdi^nnkeetiM  JAiiMMto 
coraiat  of  the  following  genera : — 

Lutra  ;  Muttela  ,*  and  Martet^  Ray. 

Mr.  Bell  places  the  3/M«/<'//dl«  bctwoen  tlw  DMdmtmd 
the  Felidre  in  the  same  work. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  arranges  his  subfamily  Mustelina,  the 
finh  of  his  family  FeUdee,  next  to  his  subfamily  Camina. 
The  Mutteiina  contain  the  following  genera:^ 

Martet ;  Mustela  ;  Putoriut ;  Gymnoput ;  Viton  ,  Zo- 
ritta  ;  Galera  ;  Ratelus  ;  Gulo ;  Heltctit ;  Mephitit ;  Chin- 
'  chia  ;  Marpulius ;  Conrjxitus- :  Mydaut;  Arctony  r  ,  Mrlcs ; 
Taridea  ;  Lontra  ;  Lutra ;  Aonyx ;  Pteronura ;  and  E)i- 
hydra.   {Synoptit :  Brit,  Mut.) 

We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the  Weasels  properly 
so  called,  including  the  Martens,  Skunks,  and  Mydaut. 

The  dentition  or  the  common  Weaseli  the  2oriila,  ancl 
the  Martin  is  very  similar;  and  indeed  M.  P.  Cuvier 
unites  the  tliree,  uivini;  two  plates  to  stunv  the  slight  varia- 
tions. He  obhcrvcv  that  the  only  ditlerence  that  they 
present  with  retVrenco  to  this  pait  of  their  organization  is 
that  the  Martens  have  in  butli  jaws  a  rudimentary  false 
molar  more  than  the  Wea&el  and  the  Zorilla,  and  that  the 
Zorilla  has  the  internal  tubercle  of  the  lower  canine  more 
developed  thui  it  is  found  in  the  analogous  tooth  of  the 
Jlaifi'iis  and  Weasels  or  Polecats.  In  othernspocts  their 
sybtem»  of  dentition  are  quite  identical. 

European  Wkasku. 
(Mustela.) 

Otnerie  Character. — Body  elongated,  vermiform ;  feet 
short ;  toes  separate ;  claws  sharp ;  molar  teeth  lll^.  Some 

«nor  havine  obtained  with  renod  to  the  species  found  in 
the  British  Islands,  wa  ahall  suMt  those  spaciM  is  axam- 

ples:— 

The  Common  Wmttl,  MutUta  vulf;nris. 

Sipecifii-  Character. — Reddish  brown  aboft,  wbite  be- 
neath ;  tail  of  the  ^^ame  colour  as  the  body. 

Geographical  Distribution.— Europe.  North  America. 
Pennant  states  that  this  species  inhabits  the  Hudson's  Bay 
countries  Newfoundland,  and  the  United  States.  God- 
man,  in  hi*  accniint  of  the  animals  of  the  I'liiled  States, 
omits  it.  The  Jounce  of  (-'aninu  ami  MuMjrnano  thinks  that 
what  has  been  considered  as  the  common  Weasel  in  the 
United  States,  is  the  ermine  in  its  summer  fur.  l.Awson 
notices  it  in  his  <  Hihtory  of  CaioUoa.*  saving  that  it  is  the 
same  as  in  England,  but  very  searee.  Catesby  also  men- 
im»  it.  wntins  •  Weasla;*  and  in  tha  *Km  Deiaription  of 


Virginia'  (1649\  'Weescls'  are  mentioned  among  their  con- 
geners, but  with  this  saviiMj  clause,  evidently  written  to 
soothe  settleni:  'but  these  vermine  hurt  not  hens,  chickins, 
or  eggs,  at  any  time.'  Dr.  Richardson  remarks  that  both 
the  Weasel  and  the  £rmine  are  indubitably  inhabitaata  of 
the  American  continent,  the  Ermine  extenaing  to  the  most 
remote  arctic  district-i,  and  the  Weasel  as  far  to  the  north, 
at  least,  as  the  Saskatchewan  River.  Captain  Baytield, 
he  observes,  presented  the  Zoological  Society  with  speci- 
mens of  the  coinnion  Weasel,  killed  on  the  borders  of  Lake 
Supeiior,  which  a£;ree  in  all  respects  with  the  Euiopean 

aiecics;  and  Dr.  Kichardaon  obtained  similar  spectncns  at 
ariton  House.  The  last-named  anthor  adds  that  the 
Weasels  of  the  fur  countries  become  white  in  winter,  like 
the  Ermine,  and  are  not  distinguished  from  them  by  the 
traders. 

Habits. — Mr.  Bell,  who,  in  his  interesting  and  careiViIly 
digested  work  on  the  British  Quadrupeds,  gives  the  abo?e 
speeiflc  character  of  the  eoouoon  Weasel,  wdl  observes 
that  the  near  approximation  in  figure  and  character,  and 
tlie  gpreat  general  similarity  in  habits,  which  a  comparison 
between  trie  Stoat  and  Wi  a.sel  presents,  have  occasioned 
considerable  confusion  in  sume  of  the  accounts  w  hich  have 
been  given  of  their  history  ;  though  the  difi'erence  of  isize 
and  colour  would  at  once  be  sufficient  to  distinguish  the 
species,  were  there  no  otiier  points  of  disagreement  b«« 
tween  them. 

'The  Stoat,*  says  Mr.  Bell,  'i.s  brown  above,  dirty  white 
beneath  ;  the  tail  always  tilack  at  the  tip,  longer  anci  more 
bushy  than  that  of  the  Weasel,  and  the  former  animal  is 
twice  as  large  as  its  elegant  Uttie  convener.  The  Weasel, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  red  above,  pure  white  beneath,  the 
tail  red  and  uniform.  Their  habit*  also,  tliough  generalljr 
similar,  are,  in  many  of  their  detuls,  considerably  distincL 
and  we  are  fully  borne  out  by  nhsenation  in  saying  thK 
the  accusations  against  the  Weasel,  of  the  mischief  which 
he  is  said  to  perpetrate  in  the  farm-yard  and  the  hen-roost, 
as  well  as  amongst  game  of  every  descriution— on  bares 
and  rabbits,  no  less  than  on  the  feathered  tribes— 4ue  prin- 
cipally due  to  the  Stoat.  It  is  net  meant  to  be  asserted 
that  the  Weasel  will  not,  when  driven  by  hunger,  boldly 
attack  the  stock  of  the  poultry-yard,  or  occasio!ia;'y  make 
free  with  a  young  rabbit  or  a  sleeping  partridge  ;  but  that 
its  usual  prey  is  of  a  much  more  ignoble  character,  is  proved 
by  daily  observation.  Mice  of  everv  description,  the  field 
and  the  water  vole,  rats,  moles,  and  small  bird.s,  are  their 
ordinary  food ;  and  from  the  report  of  unprejudiced  ob- 
servers, it  would  appear  that  tnis  jpretty  animal  ought 
rather  to  be  fostered  as  a  destroyer  of  vermin,  than  extir- 
pated as  a  noxious  depredator.  Above  all,  it  should  not  be 
molested  in  barns.  ricKs.  or  granaries,  in  which  situations  it 
is  of  great  service  in  destroying  the  colonies  of  mice  which 
infest  them.  These  only  who  have  witnessed  the  multi- 
tudinous numbers  in  which  these  little  pesis  are  found,  in 
wheat-ricks  especially,  and  have  seen  the  manner  in  whicli 
the  interior  is  snnictimes  drilled,  as  it  were,  in  every  direc- 
tion by  their  runs,  can  at  all  ajjiueciate  the  amount  of  their 
depredations:  and  surely  the  occasional  abdi;c1ion  of  a 
chicken  or  a  duckling,  supposing  it  to  be  even  much  more 
frequently  chargeable  against  the  Weasel  than  it  really  is, 
would  be  but  a  trifling  set-off  afl^unat  the  benefit  produced 
by  the  destruction  of  those  swarms  of  little  thieves.* 

Mr.  Bell  adds,  as  ground  for  this  defence  of  the  "Wea.sol, 
that  a  friend  of  his  assured  him  that  at  least  three  busliels 
of  different  species  of  mice  had  been  killed  out  of  one 
wheat-rick,  a  number  tliat  v.  ill  not  surprise  those  who  have 
seen  a  good  thorougli  } -ruuting  mouse-hunt  in  a  grain 
rick-yardor  gnaaiy  where  the  nice  have  taken  np  their 
Quarters  In  earnest.  Great  good  the  Waaaal  enlainly 
cioes,  antl  i's  usual  mode  of  attack  when  it  reechtS  its  prey 
slur.'s  that  small  quadrupeds  and  birds  form  its  staple.  It 
inflicts  a  lute  on  the  head,  which  pierces  the  brain,  and 
seldom  fails  to  lay  the  victim  dead  at  its  feet  by  a  single 
stroke.  But  there  can  be  noiioubt  that  it  is  a  destroyer  of 
newly-hatched  gallinaceous  and  game-birds  and  young 
docks,  as  well  as  the  smaller  fSratiieted  tribes ;  ami  that, 

although  it  docs  good  service  in  kiepirt;  down  the  mice, 
it  is  a  had  neighbour  to  the  hare  a:ul  iHlil'it-waiien.  N'ot 
that  the  Weasel  will  do  oiie  th.jd  (ji  thr  nusctucl  'liat  a 
Stoat  will,  nor  upon  animals  of  such  large  grovNtli,  but  it 
will  do  enough.  It  is  a  most  active  and  persevering 
hunter  f  few  trees  will  stop  it  when  inteearch  of  birds'  nests, 
vliieh  it  loba  not  only  by  sucking  the  eggs,  but  by  carrying 
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off  the  youni{.  It  will  hunt  the  Mole,  the  FielJ-Moiise, 
and  other  vnatj]  quadrupeds  in  their  usual  haunts  not  only 
bj  the  eye  but  alto  by  the  aMiit,  lik«  a.  Stoat :  and  nuMt 
aibu4in^  it  is  to  tea  one  of  the«e  fletible  agile  nttle  crea- 
tures tracing  up  the  MUltwhen  it  is  at  ('a\i'f.  TTicy  will 
quarti^r  the  ground  like  a  doc  till  they  hit  it  oft,  and  to  lose 
no  he'p  from  their  eye,  will  occasionally  sit  up.  raising 
themselvea  on  their  hind-auarten  to  gain  a  more  extended 
view  around  them.  Thar  penererance  will  tire  down 
animal*  lars^er  and  etronfer  than  themselves;  nor  will 
water  stup  them  when  their  game  takes  to  it  for  safety.  In 
they  plunge,  and  seldom  quit  their  object  till  tlu'  \ti*ju  bile 
t%  influtt'd.  The  brain  is  generally  first  talc  ii,  ami  the 
body  of  the  victim  kept  as  a  supply  near  the  haunt  of  the 
little  hunter:  but  it  teems  veiy  questionable  whether  thev 
are  addictea  to  those  bloodMueking  propenutiea  which 
the  vulgar  attribute  to  them ;  and  our  own  experience  eo- 
mcides  with  that  of  Mr.  Bell,  who  considen  this  alleged 
habit  to  be  muc-h  exac^erated.  and  whose  own  olwrvation, 
u  far  a.t  it  had  {one,  tended  to  confirm  the  opinion  of 
those  who  deny  tlie  eiietenee  of  suclk  a  piopenitty 
altogether. 

The  last-named  acuta  loologist  also  throws  well- 
grounded  doubt  on  the  assertion  that  the  Weasel  will 
attack  and  destroy  snakes;  and  indeed  he  believes  such  a 
notion  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  He  placed  a  weasil  and 
a  common  snake  together  in  a  large  cage,  in  which  the 
former  had  the  opportunity  of  retiring  into  a  small  box  in 
which  it  alejtt  Mutual  fear  was  manifest,  and  the  animals 
kept  at  a  distance;  the  snake  however  showing, as  much 
diapoattion  to  be  thi-  assailant  as  the  weasel,  which  at  last 
tave  the  snake  an  occHMonal  slitrht  bite  on  the  side  or  on 
the  no»e,  without  however  materially  iiijiirinj;  the  reptile, 
and  evidently  without  any  instinctive  desire  to  feed  upon 
H.  After  tney  had  remained  two  or  three  hours  togetner, 
the  aninab  ajpmMuted  almost  indifferent  to  the  pceienee  of 
each  other.  Tne  nake  was  then  removed. 

'How  HifTorent  was  this  Weasel's  conduct,' says  Mr.  Bell, 
arter  relaliu^  the  experiment  above  stated,  '  when  a  mouse 
was  introduced  into  the  cage :  it  instantly  i-v^ued  Innn  its 
little  box,  and  in  a  moment  one  single  bite  on  the  head 
pierced  the  bniniaad  laid  the  mouse  dead  witt^out  a 
straggle  or  a  cnr.  I  have  observed  that  when  a  Weasel 
■elxes  a  small  animal,  at  the  instant  that  the  fiital  bite  is 
inflicted,  it  throws  its  lon^r  lithe  body  over  its  prey,  so  as 
to  secure  it  should  the  first  liite  I'ail ;  an  aeeident  however 
which  I  have  never  observed  to  occur  when  a  ir.ou-e  has 
been  the  victim.  Tlie  power  which  the  Weasel  has  ol 
bending  the  head  at  right  angles  with  the  lung  and  flexible, 
though  powerful  neck,  gives  it  great  advantage  in  this 
mode  of  seising  and  killing  its  smaller  prey.' 

This  destroyer  becomes  itself  a  victim  to  birds  ot  vnj. 
We  have  all  heard  the  story  of  the  eat'le  and  cat,  and  how 
the  maddened  quarry  brought  Uie  mighty  bird  that  had 
snatched  it  away  down  again  to  the  earth  in  the  agonies 
of  death.  In  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural  History'  a  aimilar 
anecdote  is  recorded  of  a  stoat  and  an  eagle*  not  however 
with  any  strong  voucher.  But  Mr.  Bell,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  rindar.  residing,  when  the  event  occurred,  at  RIox- 
worth,  in  Dorsetshire,  relates  the  following  pa>.>a^e  in  ihe 
life  of  a  weasel;  and  as  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for 
doubt,  it  affords  a  striking  instance  of  the  murderous  in- 
stinct of  this  little  quadruped. 

Mr.  Pindar,  while  riding  over  his  grounds,  saw  at  a  short 
distance  from  him  a  kite  pounce  on  some  object  on  the 
pound  and  rise  with  it  in  his  talons.  'In  a  le^v  numu-nts  ! 
however  the  kite  began  to  show  signs  of  great  uneai>ines<>, 
rising  rapidly  in  the  air,  or  as  quickly  falling,  and  wheel- 
ing inrcgulanjr  round*  whilst  it  was  evidently  endeavouring 
to  filive  some  oboosioua  thing  firom  it  with  its  feet.  After 
a  sharp  bat  short  contest,  the  kite  fell  suddenly  to  the 
earth,  not  fkr  from  where  Mr.  Pindar  was  intently  watch- 
ing the  manceuvre.  He  instantly  rode  up  to  the  spot, 
when  a  weasel  ran  away  from  the  kite,  apparently  unhurt, 
leaving  the  bird  dead,  with  a  hole  eaten  through  the  skin 
under  the  wing,  and  the  large  blood^vesNla  of  the  part 
torn  through.* 

¥nth  similar  courage  the  Weasel  will  attack  dogs,  and 
even  men,  when  its  nest  is  invaded.  This  is  framed  of  dry 
leaves  and  herbage,  and  is  generally  lodire  l  in  some  snutr 
locality,  such  as  a  crevice  in  a  bank,  the  hollow  of  a  tree, 
or  a  dry  ditch,  wldch  keepa  it  warm  and  comfortable.  ' 
Here  Amr  or  five  young  ate  bcougtit  up  firoitt  each  birth,  t 


1  and  the  number  of  these  litters  is  two,  or  even  three,  in 
thevear. 

Tne  female  weaiel  ia  smaller  than  the  male,  and  Mr. 
Bell  wen  obeeivee  that  It  is  probably  the  •  little  reddish 

beast,'  c^Jled  by  the  country-people  a  Cane,  mentioned  in 
White's  •Selbome,'  and  described  as  not  much  bigger  than 
a  Field-Mouse,  but  much  longer.  Mr.  BIyth  inlonned 
Mr.  Bell  that  the  animal  was  known  in  Surrey  by  the  name 
of  Kine. 

This  species  sometimes,  but  rarely,  toma  whifie  In  the 
winter,  and  in  this  state  it  is  the  Muttfta  nivalit  of  Un- 

nii'Us.  Mr.  Bell  received  one  from  Scotland  with  two 
white  spots  on  each  side  of  the  nose,  which  it  retained 
throughout  the  summer. 

Pennant  gives  the  following  national  names  for  this 
species: — Bronw^  of  the  Bnlish;  La  DelUtte  of  the 
French ;  Donnola,  Bcdlottdot  and  Benula  of  the  Italians ; 
Comiidreia  of  the  Spanish ;  Doninha  of  the  Portuguese ; 
fVisel  of  the  Germans ;  ifWzrl  of  the  Dutch;  ^eilaof  the 
Swedes;  and  T'ir/***;/ of  the  Danes. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  name  is  IVesle. 
Mr.  Bell  has.  veiy  properly  in  our  opinion,  ehosen  to 
retain  the  generle  torn  Muttela  tat  the  prceent  form,  in 
reference  fo  Putoriux,  Cuvier's  subgenenc  name,  because 
e  considers  it  as  the  type  of  the  family.  The  general 
form  and  aspect  of  the  'Weasel,  he  observes,  sliow  it  to  be 
typical  in  the  group  of  vermiform  camivora.  The  body  is 
extremely  slender  and  arched,  the  head  small  and  flat- 
tened, the  eyes  black,  and  remarkably  quick  and  lively ; 
the  ears  short  and  ronnded,  the  neck  very  long,  but  little 
shorter  than  the  trunk,  and  very  flexible  ;  the  tail  short, 
not  one-third  the  length  of  the  head  and  body,  smaller 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  genus,  and  without  the  terminal 
tuit  of  long  hair  which  exists  in  the  Stoat ;  legs  stiort  and 
(Urred  to  the  end  of  the  toes;  fur  short  and  close.  Length 
of  head  and  body  of  male  8  inches  3  lines;  of  tail,  2 
hichea4Gaei.  Head  and  body  of  ftiinl«i7iiwliMi  tw* 

2  indw. 


The  Ermine  fFeanel.    Mmtela  erviincn.  Lmn. 

Speeijic  Character. — Body  reddish-brown  above,  white 
beneath  (in  winter  wholly  while)  s  •ztitnitar  of  the  tidl 
always  black.  (Bell.) 

De*eriptioH.—fFfiit9r  Z>rfst.— Yelfowish-white,  the  yel- 
low hardly  visible  on  the  head,  but  gradually  showinv 
itself  more  and  more  on  the  botiy  and  increasing  in  inten- 
sity, so  that  some  are  of  a  j  ale  yellow  colour  on  their  Innd 

()arts.   In  high  northern  latitudes,  and,  in  severe  winters, 
ower  down,  &e  white  on  the  upper  parts  is  qiiite  pore. 

Summer  Drei*. — About  the  end  of  March  the  umier 
parts  change  to  reddish-brown,  of  rather  a  dull  tint ;  the 
lower  parts  continue  white.  The  tail,  as  noti<'pd  in  the 
specific  eharneler.  remains  black  at  the  extremity  during 
sJI  the  ehankres. 

In  northern  latitudes,  even  in  the  alpine  districts  of 
Scotland,  Mr.  Bell  obserrea  that  this  change  »  unlvtfMl; 
but  ihrther  eonth  it  beeonw  hi  oetasionai  and  even  ma 
oceorrence. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  in  which  this  alteration  is 
brought  about,  Mr.  Bell  expresses  his  belief  that  the  winter 
change  is  effected  not  by  the  loss  of  the  summer  coat  and 
the  substitution  of  a  new  one,  but  by  the  actual  change  of 
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colour  in  the  existins:  fur ;  ami  he  oitos,  ii-  [mmf  of  rhi, 
view  of  the  subject,  the  ca-se  of  tlu-  Huum  ai  >  liny  l.i  n.iiuiii:, 
which,  '.n  Captain  Sir  John  Ros""*  firet  Polar  expedition. 
Wits  exposed  in  i\*  summLT  coat  cm  the  deck  to  a  tem- 
perature 30"  below  zero,  and  the  next  mominE  tlie  fur 
on  the  cheeks  and  a  patch  on  each  shoulder  had  become 
perfectly  white.  Next  day  the  »houlder-pailches  had  con- 
siderably extended,  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  body  and 
flanks  hod  turned  to  a  dirty  white.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
the  winter  change  was  compiete,  with  the  exception  of  a 
dark  band  across  the  shoulders  prolonged  down  to  the 
middle  of  the  back. 

Mr.  Btyth  however  informed  Mr.  Bell  that  he  bad  come 
to  adHRmnt  concIuHoa,  nd  wis  of  opioioo  fhat  anttion 
tran  wnmc,  in  nhiA  tbev  had  advancad  napeelinf  the 
noda  in  wnieh  tkt  anind  ehangai  ita  ooiloiu',  at  laaak  in 
anhumi;  for  in  a  qweiiiieo  tiriMdi  Mr.  Blyth  had  lately 
enninca.  and  which  had  been  Ullad  durine  the  autumnal 
ebaoge,  it  was  clearly  pereeivabla  that  the  white  hain  were 
alt  pew,  and  not  the  brown  changed  in  colour.  Mr.  Mac. 
gUllvrav,  loo,  a  close  observer,  says  that  the  clianpe  is  not 
effecteo  by  an  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the  same  hairs, 
but  by  the  gradual  substitu'icn  itl'  brown  for  white  hairs. 
He  states  that  a  male  killed  dii  tiie  .'JOtli  March  had  on  tlie 
head,  the  hi:id  m  ck,  and  llir  middle  of  the  back,  a.s  far  as 
the  tail,  a  broad  band  of  browTi,  intermixed  with  white 
hairs;  and  the  brown  hairs  were  all  mucli  shorter  l!ian  the 
white.  A  female  killed  on  the  same  day  in  company  '.vilh 
the  male  had  the  upper  jiartiial!  brownish-reil,  lnU  paler 
than  usual,  \*ith  a  ver)-  few  imall  tufts  of  white  hairs  inter- 
spemed  ;  but  its  fur  was  not  shorter  than  that  of  an  indi- 
vidual killed  in  Decemlier.  In  the  former  ea>e,  Mr. 
MacKillivray  ol)9erves  the  summer  chancre  had  commenced, 
and  brown  hairs  had  grown  in  place  of  the  %vlii1e  hairs  of 
■winter  ;  but  in  the  latter  the  winter  coat  had  not  assumed 
a  white  colour,  and  still  remained.  He  states  that  a 
female  shot  at  Loanhead,  near  Edinburgh,  in  the  end  of 
Febniarv,  1832,  was  brown  above,  with  a  few  white  hairs, 
especially  on  the  tail.  There  had  been  an  uncommonly 
mild  winter,  and  the  animal  luid  not  assumed  its  white 
winter  fur,  for  the  red  haira  did  not  seem  to  be  new.  *  On 
the  whole,'  sa\-s  Mr.  Macgillivray  in  oontinuatioo,  *  it 
appears  to  me  that  in  spring  and  the  beginning  of  mmmer, 
when  the  animal  bat  aasumed  ita  white  colour  in  winter, 
all  the  red  haift  that  arocar  an  new.  TowanbDicomber, 
eariicr  if  the  weather  be  TCfjr  cold,  later  if  kp  w.  the 
hain  of  the  upper  parts  become  white.  In  an  individual 
obtidned  in  Decemoer,  1834,  the  colour  was  a  mixltife  of 
white  and  brownish-red.  The  hairs  of  the  latter  colour 
were  not  in  the  least  dei^ree  faded,  and  tliosc  of  the  l  iu  nirr 
were  much  shorter,  and  e%'idently  just  shiwtms;;  so  ih.il 
the  change  from  brown  to  white  would  si-em  to  take  place 
by  the  substitution  of  new  white  Imira  for  those  of  tlie 
summer  dress.  Hut  lu  nnid  winters  the  hairs  retain  their 
red  colour;  an<l  if  new  Imirs  come  m.  they  are  also  red  : 
if  the  weather  become  colder,  the  new  luurs  that  ajipear 
are  white,  although  tlie  old  liaini  do  not  vary  ;  and  if  there 
are  alternations  of  severe  cold  and  tcinpcralc  weather,  the 
animal  becomes  mottled.  It  is  certain  that  the  change  of 
seaduri  is  not  regularly  attended  with  a  chatii;e  of  colour; 
that  cicat  cold  at  any  j^i  rioil  <it'  winter,  il  protracted,  is 
acco;ii|  anil  (I  with  a  clinii^o  to  while  ;  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  a  return  of  heat  produces  a  return  of  the  red 
colour  in  white  hairs.  The  hairs  continue  to  elongate 
liom  the  end  of  spring  to  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  the 
fur  i.s  certainly  not  longer  in  winter  than  in  spring.  Per- 
haps the  hairs  ara  renewed  at  all  seasons  and  those  which 
glow  in  mild  weather  are  brown,  while  itio.-u'  that  .shoot 
out  in  cold  weather  are  red,  cold  liaving  the  effect  of 
changing  the  structure  of  growing  hairs,  or  of  acting  on 
their  bulbs  so  as.to  prevent  the  application  of  colouring 
matter.' 

We  have  given  this  detailed  aoeoont  in  Mr<  Mscgilliv- 
ray's  own  wocds,  and  of  the  accuracy  of  it  there  can  he  no 
doubt.  Still  this  expsriaMnt  made  on  the  Hudson's  Bay 
leeuning.  where  tba  ebaage  was  so  suddenly  ett'ected  as 
to  neventthe  poMibiBI^ of Mttrilwi^ it toaiQFthing hut 
nohange  of  ^  hairMtaaHv In  exiatenoe.  seems cooelnp 
shre  ra  favour  of  Mr.  IMlli  opinioa,  in  some  cases  at  least 
Indeed  Mr.  Maq^llivmy  nimself  admits,  in  the  same 
aoooant,  that  there  u  also  reason  to  believe  that  sometimes 
the  brown  hairs  thanselves,  on  the  application  of  intense 
enldtbaooaM  whitened;  end  he  states  thnt  he  haa  seen 


ir.(hvu];i,^ls  of  a  brown  colour  patched  w;tli  whUe.  in  which 
the  while  hairs \Yere  of  tlie  .s.-ime  length  as  the  brown  ;  bvl 
he  adds  that  he  had  never  nicl  wiih  any  ol'  which  the  hair> 
were  partially  coloured;  or  appeared  to  be  chan^ng  from 
brown  to  white,  still  les.s  from  white  to  brown  ;  and  hf 
concludes  thus: — 'On  the  whole  Iheicl'ore  I  thmk  tiul 
this  animal  sheds  its  hair  gindually,  and  in  small  parcels  or 
patches,  all  the  year  round,  in  the  same  manner  as  ptarmi- 
gans shed  their  feathers,  and  thai  so  long  as  the  weuil  v: 
is  mild,  the  growing  hairs  are  brown  on  the  u])per  j  a.s 
but  white  when  it  is  vcrv  cold.  Ihus  in  March  1834.  1 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Irerguwn,  of  Baith,  wuti  a.  most  | 
beautiful  specimen,  on  which  there  was  not  e  single  nd 
hair.  As  to  the  change  effected  in  coloured  fanir  bj 
intense  oold,  direct  experience  alone  can  determine  whet 
we  are  to  beOeve  concerning  it,  and  as  yet  ermines  hare 
not  been  sultieeled  to  this  kind  of  observation.*  {Naiu 

That  change  of  tempenluie»Mid  not  acre!;  dmnge  of 

season,  is  necessanr  to  dfcct  the  altention  of  eotoar.  v 
evident  from  Mr.  Hogg's  ob<*er>-ations,  which  will  be  found 
partly  in  the  5th  vol.  of  Loudon's '  Magazine  of  Nat.  Hist,' 

and  partU  in  the  work  above  (juott'd  of  Mr.  Bell,  who  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Hocg  on  the  subject  after  the 
)niblication  of  the  ))api  i  in  I/iailiin\  •  Magazine.' 

Mr.  Iloirg,  w  hose  iciiia  ks  apiuai  to  have  been  made  ic 
the  county  i>t'  Diirnatn,  sta'es  t!ia"  wi'hin  the  la.st  nine 
years  from  the  date  of  his  communication  he  had  met  w  ith 
two  Ermines  alive,  and  in  the  most  different  winters  tia; 
had  occurred  for  a  great  many  yeans.  One  was  e>bsentvl 
in  the  extremely  severe  winter  (.January  to  March  n! 
1B23:  the  other  in  the  extremely  mild  January  of  lKf2. 

'  In  conse(|uence  of  the  montlut  of  December,  IS;}],  ani 
January,  IKK,  having  been  so  extremely  mild.  1  its.-. 
says  Mr.  Hogg,  '  greatly  surprised  to  find  this  »!< -J 
clothed  in  his  winter  fur ;  and  the  more  so,  becsu»e  1  hai 
seen,  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  before,  a  stoat  in  i*. 
summer  coat  or  brown  fiir.  I  was  therefore  naturally  W 
to  consider  whether  the  respective  situations  whidi  the 
brown  and  white  stoats  seen  tiy  ni<-  this  warm  winter  in- 
habited, could  alone  account  for  the  differenoo  of  On 
colour  of  their  fur,  in  any  clear  and  satisfactory  manaer. 
The  situation  then  where  the  Brown  Stoat  was  seen,  ilia 
Int.  5<*  as'  N.  nearly,  and  long.  1*  19'  W.  neailv,  upop  a 
plain  elevated  n  vcqr  ftw  Aet  above  the  level  of  the  itm 
Tecsk  to  the  eowi^of  Doriiam.  Again,  the  pkco  wheie 
I  met  with  the  Emine,  or  White  Stoat,  on  the  SM 
January,  1832,  is  in  the  North  Kding  Of  Torfcshire,  in  lat. 
54«  l-yiM.  nearly,  and  long.  !•  lyW.nesriy:  it  is  situated  t! 
a  very  considerable  elevation,  and  in  the  immediate  neid^- 
bniirhood  of  the  lofty  moorlands  called  the  Hambledon 
IIills.  lliese  constitute  the  soulh-wcstem  ranire  of  tl^it 
Cleveland  Hills,  which  rise  in  tieit'^ht  from  HOC)  ft-et  l< 
I  JKi  iVet  above  the  sea.  At  the  time,  the  Ermine  irai 
niakinc  his  way  towards  the  hills,  where,  no  doubt, 
lived,  or  frequently  haunted  ;  and  conM  ([nentIy  the  grri* 
coldness  ol  the  atmosphere,  even  in  so  mild  a  winter,  up-.^ 
so  elevated  and  Ideak  a  spot  as  that  moorland,  would 
sjitistactorily  account  lor  the  ai)]n'araii<-e  of  the  animal  ir 
its  white  fur  ;  although  the  ]ilace  is,  m  a  di;ect  line,  morr 
than  twenty-three  miles  distant  to  the  south  of  the  field* 
near  the  Tees,  inhabited  tiy  the  Brown  Stoat.'  ' 

Tlie  Ermiuf-H'enxrl,  the  length  of  whose  head  and  lx<dy 
is  nine  inches  ten  lines,  the  tail  being  four  inches  ei?ir! 
lines,  is  the  Oir/irm  of  the  antient  British;  Sioat,  SlotU, 
and  Greater  Weasel  of  the  modem  British  ;  L'Hermhtf 
and  Lr  KnseU-t  of  the  French;  Armelli$io  of  the  Italians: 
Arminn  and  Armrlina  of  the  Spanish;  Utrntftin  of  the 
Germans  ;  Henntlin  and  Lekatt  of  the  Swedes ;  Hermilyn 
of  the  Dutch ;  Hermelin  and  Lekat  of  the  Danes;  See  too* 
and  ShaemuAew  of  the  Cree  Indians ;  and  Threeya  of  the 
Esquimaux. 

^w/rroiiiiUimf />M<r<tefHW  Eorapo  gene> 

rally,  but  eonmon  only  in  the  tiartti.  The  tnest,  that «, 
those  with  the  leogset  end  fMctaetftv,  and  of  the  pvcet  ; 
and  brightest  oolour,  are  imnorted  ftmm  the  high  latiludca.  , 
Russia,  Norwur,  Siberis,  Lapland,  fhmish  them  abun- 
dantly. The  British  importation,  in  1833,  was  105,138- 
In  America  it  is  found  uom  the  roost  northern  limits  to 
the  middle  districts  of  the  United  States.  Ennine-skirv. 
formed  part  of  the  Canada  exports  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
voix ;  but  they  have  so  sunk  in  value,  that  they  are  sua 
notto  repay  the  Hndaon's  Bay  Oompeigr  the  expnaa  of 
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eoUecting  them,  and  veiy  few  ue  brought  to  Ihk  eounfay 
ftom  that  quarter. 

Habitt,  «)fc.— -*  It  appi-ars  (hat  in  England  generally,' 
nja  Mr.  Macf^illivray.  •  llu-  Ermine  is  less  common  than 
the  Weasel;  but  in  Scotland,  even  to  the  south  ol  tlie 
fMth  of  Forth,  it  is  certainly  of  more  frequent  occurrence 
than  that  species ;  and  for  one  Weasel  I  have  seen  at  least 
fife  or  atx  Ermines.  It  fireqaenta  stoo^  plaeea  and 
iMeketi,  mmtmft  which  it  flnda  a  seoore  retreat,  aa  its 
a^litv  enables  it  to  outstrip  even  a  dag  hi  •  short  race, 
and  tne  slimncss  of  its  body  iillows  it  to  enter  a  vers  bmall 
aperture.  Patches  of  furze,  in  particular,  afford  it  perfect 
Kcurity,  and  it  sometimes  takes  posseasion  of  a  rabbit's 
borrow.  It  i)reys  on  gMM  and  other  lnrd%  ftom  the 
gnmse  and  utarm^an  downwardly  aonwtiBiM  attacks 
poultry  or  sueta  thdr  eggi,  and  ia  a  determined  enemy  to 
rats  and  moles.  Young  rabbits  and  hares  frequently  be- 
come victims  to  its  rapacity,  and  even  full -jcfrown  indivi- 
<Uials  aje  sometimes  destroyed  by  it.  Although  in  genera! 
it  dot's  not  appear  to  hunt  \iy  scent,  yet  it  has  been  seen 
to  trace  its  prey  like  a  dog,  following  its  trmdt  witih  oer> 
tsinty.  Ita  motiooa  aro  elegant,  and  its  appearance  ex- 
tremely animated.  It  moves  by  leaping  or  bounding,  and 
is  capable  of  running  with  great  speed,  although  it  seldom 
tnjsts  itself  beyond  the  immeciiate  vicinity  of  cover. 
Under  the  t-xcitement  of  purMiit  however  its  couraire  is 
surpn.sing,  for  it  will  attack,  seize  bv  the  throat,  and  cling 
to  a  grouse,  hare,  or  other  animal  amng  enough  to  carry 
it  off,  and  it  does  not  hesitate  on  ooeaaion  to  betake  itself 
Id  the  water.  Somettmea  when  met  with  in  a  thicket  or 
stODsy  place,  it  will  stand  and  gaze  upon  the  intruder,  as  if 
esnscious  of  security  ;  and,  although  it.s  boldness  has  bet  n 
exaj[geriited  in  the  popular  stories  which  have  made  their 
yny  into  books  of  natural  history,  it  cannot  be  denied  that, 
in  proportion  to  its  aiw,  it  is  at  leaet  as  comagMua  as  the 
tiger  or  the  lion.' 

llfr.  Bdl  W88  informed  fay  the  Rer.  F.  W.  Hope  that 
the  latter,  while  shooting  in  Shropshire,  was  attracted  by 
the  loud  shrill  iscream  of  a  hare  which  he  tliought  had 
bctn  just  caught  in  a  poacher's  snare.  He  ran  towards 
the  spot,  and  there  saw  a  hare  limping  off,  apparently  in 
?reat  distress,  with  something  attached  to  the  side  of  t  ;ii 
throat.^  Thia  proved  to  bo  «  atoat,  and  the  stricken  hau 
made  ita  way  into  tho  tmnhwood  with  its  enemy 
holding  on.  In  Enjfhadittnkes  advantaire  of  the  gal'i  - 
riesof  the  mole  for  its  winter  retrcal,  as  well  us  the  rabbit 
burrow. 

Captain  Lyon,  R.N.,  saw  the  Ermine  liuntiug  the  foot- 
steps of  mice  in  the  north  as  a  hound  WMud  hunt  a 
fox.  and  obaervad  their  burrowa  in  the  mow,  wUdi  were 

Sushed  up  in  the  same  manner  as  the  trades  of  motes  in 
ritain.  These  passages  ran  in  a  serpentine  direction, 
and  near  the  hole  or  dwelling-place  the  circles  were  muJ- 
liplicd  as  if  to  render  the  approach  more  intricati'. 

The  same  graphic  vmager  gives  a  lively  description  of 
a  captive  Ermine  : — *He  was  a  fierce  little  fellow,  and  the 
Adaat  he  obtained  daylight  in  liis  new  dwelling,  he  flew 
at  the  bats,  and  shook  them  with  the  greatest  fury,  utter- 
ing a  very  shiill  passionate  crj',  and  emitting  the  strung 
musky  smell  which  I  Ibrmcrly  noticed.  No  threat-s  or 
teasing  could  induce  him  to  retire  to  the  sleeping-place, 
and  whenever  he  did  so  of  his  own  accord,  the  slightest 
nibbing  on  the  bars  was  sufficient  to  bring  him  out  to  the 
attack  of  hia  tonnentois.  He  soon  tool  food  from  the 
hand,  bat  not  until  he  had  first  used  every  exertion  to 
rcnch  and  bite  the  finirers  which  conveyed  it.  This  bold- 
ni'M  gave  uic  great  hopes  of  be  ng  able  to  keep  mv  little 
captive  alive  uroq^  the  winter,  but  he  waa  lulled  by  an 
accident.' 

Dr.  Richardson  states  that  the  Ermine  is  a  bold  animal, 
•Dd  often  domeaticatea  itself  in  the  habitations  of  the  fur 
traders,  where  it  may  be  heard  the  live-long  night  pur- 
pling the  white-footed  mouse  (Mus  Icucopun).  He  re- 
marks that,  accoulitig  to  Iiidiati  leport,  this  species  brings 
fortli  ten  or  twi-Ue  young  at  a  time.  In  thu  GOUntiy  it 
produces  about  five  in  Apnl  or  May. 

Chaee. — In  Siberia  Ermines  are  taken  in  traps  baited 
with  flesh;  and  in  Norway  ttiey  are  either  ahot  vnth  blunt 
■nowB,  or  taken  in  traps  made  of  two  fiat  stones,  one 
Wng  propped  up  with  a  stick,  to  which  is  fastened  a 
baited  string.  This  the  aiiiiual  nibbles  when  the  stone 
bllsand  crushes  it.  Two  logs  of  wood  are  used  for  the 
MQe  purpose  and  in  the  same  manner  in  I.Ap]and. 
P.C.,Mo.l1W. 
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Th»  Po*ecatt  or  Fitchet  fVeatel,  Mustela  puiorius. 

Deaerijition. — Stouter  in  proportion  than  either  tlM 
coaaKNi  Weasel  or  the  Enaine.  and  the  head  braador. 
Xoee  rather  pointed,  ean  ronnd  and  not  conffrieoooa. 

Neck  comparatively  short.  Tail  inclining  to  bushy,  rather 
more  than  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  body  and  head. 
Tliere  are  two  kinds  of  lur  in  this  species;  the  short  is 
fulvous  and  woolly,  the  long  is  black,  brownish  black,  and 
shining.  A  brown  colour  mingled  with  yellow,  varying 
•Gooiun^  to  the  proportiona  of  theae  two  aorta  of  fiir  in 
the  individna],  is  tne  result.  There  are  aome  white  nuute 
about  the  mouth  and  tars,  and  the  parts  which  arc  darkest 
in  colour  arc  the  iiead.  tail,  and  feet.  lycngth  ot  the  head 
and  body  1  foot,  5  inches,  C  lines ;  of  the  tail.  .")  luche'i  5 
lines.  I^ueh  is  Mr.  Bell's  measurement.  Mr.  Macgillivray 
makes  the  total  length  to  the  end  of  Um  tail  17  incnea,  and 
observes  that  the  anal  sac  ta  usually  represented  as  singla ; 
but  he  found  that  beneath  the  extremity  of  the  rectum 
externally  two  sacs  containing  a  yellowish  fetid  substanco 
of  flu;  consistence  of  thick  cream  were  present. 

This  i3  the /yVr/Aun/ of  the  ancient  Bii1i>h:  Fuliniart, 
Foumart  (as  well  as  the  terms  given  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
scription) of  the  modem  Britidl.  Polecat  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a  eomiplion  of  Pohsh  Cat;  but  tins 
■eenia  to  be  not  much  better  than  a  guess ;  Fmmart  and 

Rllintart  have  ^vilh  better  reason  been  considered  to  be 
contractions  of  Foul  Martin,  in  contradistiiiclion  to  the 
Sweet  Martin.  It  is  the  Patois  of  the  FrLiich,  Fn  tta  and 
Puzalo  ol'  the  Italians,  Putoro  oi  the  Spanish;  Iltm,  tUk, 
and  Buvisini:  of  the  Germans;  Boating  of  the  Dutch; 
lller  of  the  Swedevand  Ilder  of  the  Danes. 

Geo^raphictti  Pittrihuh'on. — Europe  generally.  Pen- 
nant savs  that  it  is  common  in  the  temperate  parts  of 
Russia,  but  grows  scaccer  in  Siberia,  excejit  in  the  desert 
of  Baraba  and  beyond  the  lake  Baikal. 

Habitt,  Jjrc. — I'hc  Polecat  is  most  destructive  to  the 
poultry-yam  and  the  preserve ;  its  appetite  for  alanghter, 
which  seems  never  to  be  satiated  as  long  aa  any  nving 
thing  remains  within  its  reaeh,  rendering  it  a  most  ruinooa 
neighlxjur  to  those  who  rear  fowls  or  keep  up  a  head  of 
game.  Not  only  the  young  birds  fall  vii  luus  to  it.  i)utthe 
parents  also  ;  nor  are  even  gee^e  or  turkc\  s  -;ur.  We  re- 
member an  instance  of  a  hen  and  a  whole  brood  of 
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chicVensi  bein?  killed  by  one  of  these  destroyers  in  &  single  [ 
meht ;  ami  upon  another  oecaaion.  se%  cn  or  ei^jcht  nearly 
full-jtrown  turkeys.  The  brain  and  the  blood  seem  to  be 
the  choiueai  portions.  The  bodios  of  the  dead  are  carried 
off  to  its  haunts,  which  are  (jeneraJly  in  some  copse  or 
wood  near  a  farm  or  in  the  heart  of  a  preserve,  whence  it 
issues  on  its  deadly  errand  in  the  evening,  generally  soon 
alter  sunset,  or  when  it  pows  dusk.  It  is  bold  and  daring 
withal.  Mr.  Ntvill  Wood,  of  Foston  Hall,  in  Derbyshire, 
informed  Mr.  Bell  that  somrj  years  ago  he  had  ten  fine 
young  ducks,  which  were  shut  up  every  night  in  a  small 
outhouse,  destroyed  in  OM  night  bv  a  polecat.  On  enter- 
ing the  place  in  th«  morning.  Mr.  Wood  found  every  duck 
lyinj?  dead,  each  with  a  hole  in  the  neck;  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  perpetrator  of  the  bloody  deed  marched  out 
towards  him,  licking  its  jaws  without  exhibiting  the 
slightciit  alarm. 

No  'vermin'  is  placed  with  more  satisfaction  upon 'The 
Keeper's  Tree,"  tor  none  commits  more  havoc,  if  so  much, 
among  the  game.  Beginning  with  the  egg.it  persecutes 
all  the  game-birds  through  every  period*  of  life,  and  is  a 
far  more  determined  enemy  than  the  Stoat  itself  to  the 
hare  and  rabbit-warren.  Tne  fox,  as  is  well  known,  will 
do  much  to  keep  down  the  pheasants,  and  especially  the 
rabbits  and  hAres ;  but  even  this  wiljr  and  powerful  in- 
vader IS  not  so  mischieTOUt  is  the  species  of  which  we  are 
treating.  Where  a  fox  will  kill  one,  t  polecat  will  immo- 
late ten,  to  say  nothing  of  efgs:  no  vertebraled  animal 
seems  to  come  amiM  to  its  murderous  nature.  Bewick 
relates  that  during  a  severe  storm  a  foumart  was  traced  in 
the  snow  from  the  side  of  a  rivulet  to  its  hole  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it.  As  it  was  observed  to  have  made  frequent 
trips,  and  as  other  marks  were  to  be  seen  in  the  snow  which 
could  not  easily  be  accounted  for,  it  was  thought  a  matter 
worthy  of  great  attention.  Its  hole  was  accordingly  exa- 
mined, and  live  fine  eels  were  discovered  to  be  the  tniit  of 
its  nocturnal  excursions.  The  marks  in  the  snow  were 
made  by  the  motion  of  the  eels  in  the  quadruped's  mouth. 
In  Loudon's  'Magazine'  (vol.  vi.)  is  an  account  of  a 
female  polecat  that  was  hunted  to  her  nest,  which  held 
five  young  ones  in  a  comfortable  bed  of  withered  grass. 
From  a  side  hole  the  narrator  nicked  out  forty  large  frogs 
and  two  loads  alive,  but  capable  of  sprawling  only,  for  the 
old  polecat  had  stricken  them  all  with  palsy  by  a  bite 
llirough  the  brain  of  each. 

The  nest  of  this  species  is  generally  made  in  some 
labbit-burrow,  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  where  the  tan- 
gled herbage  and  brushwood  overgrow  loos«  heaps  of 
Kfoncs,  and  there  the  female  drops  from  four  to  six  young 
ill  May  or  early  in  June. 

The  courage  of  the  Polecat  is  great,  and  none  of  the 
tribe  denominated  by  gamekeepers  '  vermin '  so  severely 
tries  the  'pluck'  of  a  terrier;  for  its  flexibility,  unlesa 
seized  in  the  right  place  and  shaken  to  death  at  once,  en> 
ables  it  to  turn  and  fasten  upon  the  nose  of  the  dog,  so  as 
to  make  the  latter  not  unfrequently  desist  from  the 
attack. 


Pennant  remarks  that  warreners  assert  that  the  Fitchct 
or  Polecat  will  breed  with  the  Ferret,  and  tbat  they  are 
aojaetimes  obliged  to  piocure  an  intercourse  betiveen  these 


animals  to  improre  the  breed  of  the  latter,  which  by  long 
confinement  will  abate  its  savage  nature,  and  become  leas 
eager  aller  rabbits,  and  consequently  less  useful.  *  M.  de 
BuiTon,'  says  Pennant,  in  continuation,  'denies  that  it  wiij 
admit  the  Fitchet.  yet  gives  the  figure  of  a  variety  under 
the  name  of  the  Ferret  Polecat  {Lu  Furet  Putoit),  which 
has  much  th.  appearance  of  being  a  spurious  offspring. 
But  to  put  the  matter  out  of  dispute,  the  following  fact 
need  only  be  related.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lewis,  vicar  of  Uan- 
sowel,  in  Caermarthenshire,  had  a  tame  female  Ferret, 
which  was  permitted  to  go  about  the  house ;  at  length  it 
absented  itaelf  for  several  days,  and  on  its  return  proved 
with  young ;  it  produced  nine  rf  a  deep  brown  colour, 
more  resembling  the  Fitchet  than  the  Ferret.  What  mak^s 
the  matter  more  certain  is,  that  Mr.  I<ewis  had  no  males 
of  this  apecies  for  it  to  couple  with,  neither  were  there  any 
within  three  miles,  and  those  were  clowly  confined.' 

Inferior  to  the  fur  of  the  Sable  or  Marten,  that  of  the 
Polecat  is  nevertheless  esteemed,  and  a  considerable  im- 
portation of  the  skins  annually  comes  to  this  country  from 
the  north  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  Fttch. 

Genus  Martes  (Hay). 

5-5 

Oenerie  Character. — Grinding  teeth  g— ^ ;  body  much 

elongated  ;  feet  short,  with  separate  toes  ;  tongue  smooth. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  European  species  of  Martini, 
or  Martens,  as  they  are  perhaps  more  properly  termed, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  difference  of  opinion 
among  zoologists,  an  to  the  point  whether  the  Common  or 
Beech  Marten,  the  Pine  Marten,  and  the  Sable  are  three 
different  species,  or  merely  varieties  of  one. 

The  Martet  seems  to  have  been  known  to  the  antients, 
though  it  does  not  appear  which  of  the  martens  was  thus 
designated ;  indeed  it  may  have  been  a  common  name  for 
them  all.    Martial  writes  {Ep.,  x.  37) — 

*  Vtutor  Mpta  marta  fnpcrbui  MiMt.' 

Some  indeed  read  'mele'  for  'marie,'  and  so  make  a 
badger  of  the  capture.  The  annotator  in  the  Del^hin 
edition  has  crowded  as  much  confusion  as  he  could  into 
his  illustration  of  that  reading,  for  he  writes,  '  Legunt  alii 
capta  mele,  Gallic^  blaireau,  chat  tauvage,  fouine,'—' 
badger,  wild  cat,  marten,  for  which  last  'foutne '  is  the 
French  terra. 

George  Bauer,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Agricola, 
in  his  book  De  Animantibus  Subterraneis,  notices  the 
three  kinds  of  marten  lirst  above  alluded  to.  After  writing 
a  clear  account  of  the  Polecat,  he  says :  '  A  third  kind  of 
sylvan  weasel  lies  in  the  crevices  of  stones  and  caverns, 
which  is  called  Mirtes  by  Martial  and  Murturus  by  the 
Germans.'  He  then  gives  Martial's  line  above  quoted,  and 
proceeds  to  describe  the  animal  and  its  habits  with  much 
accuracy.  This  is  the  Common  or  Stone  Marten.  He  then 
describes  a  fourth,  the  Pine  Marten ;  and  afterward*  a 
filth,  'called  by  the  Germans  Zobel,'  the  SaWp.  The  iskins 
of  the  last  are,  he  remarks,  more  precious  than  cloth  of 
^old,  and  he  adds  that  foriy  of  the  oest,  the  usual  number 
in  one  bundle,  have  been  sold  for  more  than  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.    (Folio,  Basil.  1561.) 

Gesner.  Aldrovandus.  and  Jonston  did  little  more  than 
copy  Agricola.  'They  seem  however,'  says  Mr.  Bennett, 
who  has  well  traced  up  the  opinions  of  authors  upon  this 
subject,  'to  have  abandoned  Agricola's  subdivision  of  the 
second  species,  and  to  have  described  his  lirst.  the  S/ow# 
Marten,  as  it  was  emphatically  denominated  by  the  Ger- 
mans, as  the  Bfech  jWur/?/j.  imputing  to  it  a  more  familiar 
and  sociable  disposition,  and  a  fondness  for  the  neighbour- 
hood of  inhabited  places.  The  same  distinctions  are 
adopted  by  I^y  in  his  Synopsis  Quadrupedum,  1GD3 ;  but 
to  his  description  of  the  Sable  he  adds  that '  Dr.  Tancred 
Robinson  had  seen  the  animal  itself  in  the  possession  of 
Dr.  Charlton.  Its  sire  was  that  of  a  cat  of  Cyprus,  its  co- 
lour a  dark  tawny ;  the  fore  part  of  its  head  and  its  ears 
of  a  whitish  ash-colour ;  and  the  l/hstles  on  its  eyebrows, 
nose,  and  face  very  long.' 

Mr.  Bennett  remarks  in  continuation  that  so  lightly  did 
Linnsiu*  estimate  the  value  of  the  distinctions  indicated 
between  the  Pine  and  Beech  Martens,  that  he  uniformly 
treats  of  them  as  one  and  the  same  animal  in  all  his  zoolo- 
gical writings,  from  the  first  edition  of  his  Fauna  Sueciea 
to  the  twellth  of  his  Systema  Naturte.  It  is  only,  he  ob- 
serves, in  the  last,  that  Linnifiu  for  (he  first  time  intimates 
Uie  existence  of  any  difference  between  them.   Tliere  lie 
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■bmIcb  oTtwo  vMittict  m  known  to  the  fwtiot— the  B«c«b 
Marten  with  a  white  throat,  and  the  Pint  Marten  with  a 

yellow  throat.  The  Linntean  character  of  the  Sable  is 
principally.  Mr.  Bennett  adds,  foundid  on  that  of  liay, 
and  is  accompanied  Ijv  the  sicrn  used  by  Linneua  to  de- 
note that  bo  had  not  aeen  the  animal  to  which  it  ia  ap> 
pended. 

Klein  (1751)  keepa  the  old  deaeriptiom  of  the  three 

Kies.  Biiwon  (ITM)  diatinruithea  the  Beech  and  Pine 
tens  from  ]ieis<inal  obiervation.  by  the  colour  f<l'  llicir 
throats;  but  he  dencribea  the  Sable,  which  he  had  not 
seen,  from  Ray  and  the  more  anttent  writera. 

Daubenton  evidently  doubled  whether  to  conaider  the 
B««eh  and  Pine  Martena  aa  distinct  ipedca  or  varioHca 
nnly,  observing  that  they  reaemble  one  another^  10 
riosely.  that  the  coloiira  of  the  fur  form  the  aoie  dittine- 
tion.  Hf  deacribes  the  Pine  Marti  n  a-,  having  the  throat 
yellow,  and  the  Beech  Marten  as  beint;  u  hite  in  that  part. 
The  tints  of  the  former  are  more  lustrouB.  he  aaya,  than 
those  of  the  letter,  and  h«  adds  that  both  ara  umnd  in 
wooda  of  every  deacription,  oven  in  those  where  tlwrt  ii 
neither  fir  nor  beech  ;  and  that  the  Beech  Marten  cannot 
properly  be  con.si<k'red  a  domesticated  animal,  for  alt  hough 
It  will  seek  its  pn  y  in  inhabited  ktCalitMS,  it  il  little  Ml 
wild  than  the  Pine  Marten. 

Buffon  strongly  contraaU  the  two  eaimla  Mid  their  el- 
l^wd  diffeicnoe  of  dispoaition. 
mither  Boflbn  nor  Daabenton  ^leek  of  the  edde  ee  en 

animal  personally  known  to  them,  ner  it  it»  Mr.  Bcanctt 
observes,  fii^red  in  their  work. 

Pennant  treats  the  three  species  as  distinct.  Hie  ac- 
count of  the  Sable,  which  is  more  full  than  that  of  pre- 
vious zoologists,  is  partly  taken  from  the  paper  by  J.  O. 
Ggtejin  in  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Petersburgh  * 
(1700),  and  partly  from  Mflllei^  eolleetion  of  Ruinan  His- 
tories in  Gemian. 

.Mr.  Bennett,  ro!lo\vin2;  out  this  inquiry,  remarks  that,  of 
all  the  authors  hithcitn  (juotLil,  v.one  have  sixjken  of  the 
Sable  as  an  animal  which  they  knew  otherwise  than  by  re- 
port Most  of  them  mention  it  as  an  inhabitant  of  North- 
ern Aaia  and  RiiMie,  Poland,  Scandinavia,  and  Lapland. 
Mr.  Bennett  Irawevertiiinki  that  Poland.  Beatidtnavia,  and 
Lapland  may  probably  be  considered  as  only  indicating 
the  countries  through  the  me.Iium  of  which  sable-skins 
were  produced.  J.  G.  Gmelin  and  Pallas  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Sable  while  travelling  in  Siberia  (to 
vshich  country  Palla«  limits  the  ftnge  of  the  animal),  and 
Mr.  Bennett  declares  that  they  are  the  only  two  natu- 
laliitB  wbo  have  described  it  iVom  personal  olnenration. 
Chnelin  examined  two  specimens  in  the  possession  of  the 
governor  of  Tobolsk.    They  were  kept  alive  tor  a  whole 

K;  and  Gmelin  describes  them  as  resemblinjf  the  mar- 
fal  form  and  habit  of  body  ;  the  one  being  throughout 
the  winter  adiy  black,  cinereous  on  the  chin,  and  yellowish 
raoad  the  ears ;  the  other  smaller,  of  a  yellowish  brown, 
becoming  rather  paler  on  the  chin  and  ears.  On  the  ap- 
roach  of  spring,  the  former  animal  became  yellowish 
rown,  and  the  latter  pale  yellow.  A  figure  of  the 
darker-coloured  specimen  accompanied  the  paper,  and 
this  figure,  to  which  Pallas  applies  the  epithet '  pessima ' 
(justly  in  Mr.  Bennett's  opinionX  although  it  anbrds  no 
Mnatance  in  discriminating  the  species,  has  been  copied 
in  the  *Encyclonedie  Methodique  and  other  works,  as  the 
most  authentic  fi^.tre  of  the  sable  extant. 

And  here  Mr.  iiennett  obsetves,  that  were  it  not  for  the 
authority  of  Pallas  (whose  deliberate  judgment,  founded 
on  a  comparison  of  siiecimeiis  both  living  and  dead,  carries 
too  much  weight  to  De  shaken  by  any  but  the  most  posi- 
tive evidence),  we  should  scarcely  hesitate  in  discarding  the 
Sable  from  the  list  of  genuine  species,  and  considering  it  a 
mere  variety  of  the  Pine  Marten,  produced  by  dimate  and 
other  concomitant  circumstances. 

It  now  becomes  important  to  examine  the  description  of 
Pallaa.  *  accompanied  by  a  comparison  of  its  several  parts 
with  thuae  of  a  Pine  Maiten.  found  in  the  same  foreet,  al- 
Bogt  the  only  one  in  which  the  two  animals  are  met  with 
intermixed,  and  the  most  western  habitat  of  the  true 
sable.' 

The  differences  distinguishing  the  SabJe  aie  stated  to  be,  | 
a  somewhat  lart^er  hize  ;  a  slight  depression  on  the  'op  of 
Ulc  tivtui  ;  a  tritling  elongation  of  the  muzxie ;  the  fur  on 
tke  outside  of  the  can  execesively  soft,  oale^  and  alky, 
muA  tlieir  inade  lined  with  whitish  liain;  the  idea  of  the 


feet  more  villoua ;  the  toea  not  terminating  in  a  naked 
callus,  but  in  a  tuft  of  crisp  wool,  completely  enveloping 
the  claws;  the  tail  shorter  than  the  lesrs  when  extended, 
and  therefore  more  abbreviated  than  in  the  Marten,  and 
becoming  perfectly  black  at  the  tip  ;  the  blackness  of  the 
fur  of  the  body,  which  in  the  Marten  was  of  a  yellowiidi 
tinge,  and  the  ashy  grey  of  the  head,  becoming  brown  on 
the  mnsile,  hoaiy  about  the  cyea,  and  of  a  more  obscure 
colour  on  the  throat,  bnt  not  abruptly,  except  in  some  va- 
lii  'u  s,  diatingaiahed,  like  the  Marten,  hy  a  patch  on  the 

thi  iiat. 

Upon  this  Mr.  Bennett  well  observes,  that  some  of  these 
characters  are  very  trivial,  and  others  susceptible  of  vaha* 
tiflo.  The  slight  difibrances  in  the  form  or  the  head  are 
not  greater  than  are  found  existing  in  the  same  animal 
difPerent  ages,  and  the  colour  vanes  much  in  different  in- 
dividuals and  in  different  seasons.  The  woollines«i  of  the 
toes  had  already  been  mentioned  by  Pennant  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  Marten,  in  some  specimens  of  which  Mr. 
Bennett  had  observed  the  same  fact.  And  lastly,  even 
the  comparative  length  of  tlie  tail,  on  which  the  greatest 
stress  is  laid,  affords  no  absolute  criterion ;  for  Pallas  him- 
self, Mr.  Bennett  remarks,  states  that  this  organ  is  a  little 
longer  in  the  males,  at  least  wlu-n  young.  'His  authority 
must  however,'  says  Mr.  Bennett,  in  concluding  this  part 
of  his  careful  treatise,  'be  allowed  to  outweigh  all  such 
considerations:  and  to  indicate  tiie  existence  of  a  true 
cablet  aa  a  diittnct  speeiea  ttom  the  martens,  althongh  un- 
knowTi  to  later  zoo1ogi»t8.' 

The  name  of  Pallas  undoubtedly  carries  great  weight 
with  it,  and  justly,  but  still  cases  of  this  dcacnptinn  Ottght 
not  to  be  argued  too  much  on  authority. 

But  to  return  to  the  opinlona  of  authors:  M.  I4iw» 
enumeratei  all  three  aa  apeeiei,  under  the  nanea  1, 
Marte  eommmr,  MuH^  marHt,  Linn. ;  La  Marte,  Buff. 
2,  Martf  Fmn'nc,  Muitrla  foiva.  Linn.  (Gmel.  ?  ,  I  n  Fmiive, 
Buff.  3,  Marie  ztbf/'rtf,  MuKtela  sibellnni,  Lnm..  the 
Sohol  of  the  Poles  an<'  R  i-.-ians;  the  Sohbel  of  the  Swedes. 

Mr.  Bennett  states  that  since  the  time  of  Pailas  the  three 
species  have  been  almost  universal lyepunerated  by  anthoia, 
each  copying  hie  predeoeMM*  with  more  or  le»  correet* 
ness.  Iiesmafest,  he  remarks,  has  omitted  the  meet  im- 
portant characleni  civen  by  Pallas  for  the  SnbU-,  and  has, 
on  his  own  authority,  furni>hed  it  with  a  tail  ol  l\so-tliirds 
the  length  of  its  body,  while  that  of  the  Pine  and  Heech 
Martens  is  stated  to  measure  but  little  more  than  the  half; 
and  he  says  that  he  knows  of  but  one  instance,  linee 
Linnsus,  in  which  the  two  latter  animals  have  been  even 
apparently  conjoined.  This  oeenn  in  Dr.  Walket^  *  Essay 
on  the  Scottish  Mammalia.'  Dr.  Walker  indeed,  Mr. 
Bennett  observes,  docs  not  mention  the  ioriner.  and  pos- 
sibly may  not  have  regarded  it  as  a  native  ot  Scotland  :  he 
characterizes  the  species  however  in  the  words  of  Lin- 
nsBus,  and  obaervea  that  aa  the  animal  advaneea  in  age  the 
throat  becomes  jrellower. 

Mr.  Bennett,  m  the  Oartknt  and  Menageria  of  thit  Zoo- 
logical Society,  where  the  above  inquiiy  is  carried  out, 
figures,  under  the  title  of  Piiip  Marti')!.  MiiKtrIa  martet. 
Linn.,  two  individuals  which  were  sent  Ironi  Russia  to  the 
late  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  as  specimens  of  the  true 
sable,  from  which,  as  described  bv  rallas,  they  were  at 
once  distinguished  by  a  well-dcfloed  yellow  patch,  spread- 
ing over  their  eheit  and  throat,  and  by  the  length  ot  their 
fail,  which  considerably  exceeded  thai  of  their  hinder  lei^s. 
'Their  colour,' says  Mr.  Bennett, 'duiing  the  winter  was, 
with  the  exception  of  the  throat  and  the  margin,*  of  the 
ears  (which  were  likewise  yellow),  of  a  deep  chestnut  with 
somewhat  of  a  blackish  tinge,  and  their  iiair  extremely 
long  and  fine.  The  (oi  c-legs  of  one  of  them  were  crossed 
in  front  towards  the  upper  part  by  a  yellowish  stripe.  In 
SUmnu-r  tlu  y  assumed  a  much  liiTtiter  tin^e,  and  tlieii  hair 
became  so  much  shorter  as  to  give  lliem  the  npoeaiance 
of  being  scaicely  more  than  hair  their  foimer  bulk.  The 
extremities  of  tlieir  toes,  which  had  ti^iftn  well  protected  by 
lengthened  wool  throughout  the  cold  weather,  were  also 
stripped  of  their  coveting,  and  the  claws  completely  ex- 
posed. In  manners  they  were  lively,  active,  and  good- 
munoLired  ;  they  slept  much  duiinsj  the  day.  but  frequently 
indulsred  in  whirling  themselves,  half  climbing  and  half 
leaping,  round  the  inside  of  their  cagc^  With  loch  rapidity 
as  almost  to  elude  the  sight.' 

Mr.  Bennett  then  goes  on  to  itatc  tiiat  the  museum  ie 
Brutott  Street  contained  &ve  more  apecimenaof  the  gnrap^ 
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besides  tbeie  which  obviously  belonged  to  ii^ecies  distinct 
from  the  uimds  under  consideration.  Two  of  these  might, 
in  his  opinion,  be  fairly  referred  to  the  Beech  Marten  in  its 
winter  and  summer  dress.  The  former  had  the  lone  hairs 
of  a  i\ilvoaa  brown,  few  in  number,  and  intenpened  in  a 
dense  dneteoua  flir;  thow  of  the  tail  and  legs  were 
bhfiinih-bnmn ;  the  toet  Kcn  dii^lj  baiiy  beoMtlL  bni 
tht  daws  projeoted  oomidMmbly.  The  ddea  of  tlM  bmA 
^«en  ]Ml«r,  and  the  thraat  and  diMt  diitjr  white,  with  no 
nitennixluie  of  yellow  or  brown.  In  the  other  tlie  bain  of 
the  body  were  veiy  short ;  the  fur  was  much  less  dense ; 
the  general  colour  was  of  a  paler  brown,  extending  to  the 
legs  and  tail,  which  were  but  a  little  darker ;  the  soles  were 
less  hair}' ;  and  the  top  of  the  head  was  of  the  same  dirty 
white  colour  with  the  chest  and  throat. 

There  were  also,  Mr.  Beniu'll  ti  ll>  iiji,  two  Britisli  sjh- 
ciiiiL'ti!.  of  uhat  appeared  1o  be  tlu-  Pino  Marten.  Neither 
of  them  seemed  to  be  in  its  lull  winter  dreii*;  but  both 
were  approachini?  towards  i1,  aiul  in  different  degrees. 
They  were  both  darker  than  the  darlcest  of  the  former;  and 
there  wsui  consequetill y  less  iliti'i  ieni'H  between  the  eoloLU' 
of  the  body  ami  that  of  the  lees  and  tail.  The  latter  how- 
ever t>eeame  in->i  nsihly  deeper,  and  at  l<  :ii;tli  nearly  black 
towards  their  extremities.  The  upper  part  and  side»of  the 
head  were  nearly  of  the  &anie  colour  with  the  body  ;  the 
•an  were  pale  yellow,  ei^pecially  round  their  margins ;  the 
throat  and  chest  marked  wnit  a  broad  well-defined  patch 
of  yellow  with  somewhat  uf  an  orange  tinge;  the  under 

f)Krt  of  the  toes  moderately  hair}';  battheciaws  neverthe- 
ess  distinctly  visible.  In  the  fifth  specimen,  which  was 
brought  bmu  the  northern  parts  of  America,  the  general 
eoloor  waa  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  lastnnentioned 
indiv^doali;  but  its  tail  was  considenibljr  diorter.  a  cir- 
00— teaao  which  Mr.  Bennett  regards  as  accidantal.  The 
•idea  of  tha  head  weia  aooMwhai  polar:  and  the  throat, 
iaitaod  of  a  btood  patch  of  wUto  or  yellow,  oduUtod  a 
land  of  mottled  appoaraoee.  fiNnmd  the  intermixture  of 
lighter  and  darker  coloured  spots  of  irregular  shape  and 
unequal  size.  This  last,  Mr.  Bennett  obMrves,  ha«  gene- 
rally been  regarded  as  a  true  sable,  and  he  admits  that  in 
some  of  its  characters  it  approaches  Pallas"*  dcM-riutioti ; 
but  hi.' adds  that  if  it  be  in  rmility  :in)tliiri^  more  tlian  a 
\a:iety  of  the  Pine  Marten,  lie  should  ra'lur  feel  dtspoaed 
to  refer  it  to  the  raee  of  sables  niet-.tmiu  J  I'allas  as  pe- 
culiar to  Ameriea,  &nd  di»tuisiiislRHi  from  those  of  Asia  by 
their  chestnut  colour  and  llie  iiifi  ru)r  quality  of  their  lur. 
Mr.  Bennett  lemaiks  tiiat  the  pine  martens  are  however 
known  to  vaiy  gjreatly  in  the  inarkiiiijs  of  their  throat  in 
the  fur  countries  of  America,  where  tbey  are  so  abundant 
that  upwards  of  a  hundred  thoutand  ikini  are  annuaUlf 

collected. 

*Such,'  says  Mr.  Bennett,  in  concluding  this  investing 
tion,  *  are  the  specimeiut  of  martens  contained  in  the  So- 
eietjr's  museum.  Other  individuals,  exhibiting  similar  va- 
riationa  in  their  colouring  and  uiarkini.'s,  have  been 
oheerved  by  us  in  various  collections;  but  it  would  be 
useless  to  multiply  descriptions  leading;  to  no  conclusive 
result.  If  the  beech  and  pine  martens  of  our  own  country 
be  distinct,  it  is  probable  that  the  last-described  animal 
nay  also  belong  to  a  different  species  from  eith».  We 
do  not  bowofor  heiitato  to  daelara  oor  opinion  that  tiie 
tnie  iablo  of  PaDaa  !■  alfll  a  alrancer  to  our  colleotions ; 
and  we  have  Mod  roMon,  fat  the  silence  of  Buthocs  respect- 
ing it.  for  bouovinc  that  it  is  e<{uaUy  unkfMiwn  to  the 
soologiats  of  the  (watinent.  It  is  certunlv  not  a  little 
singular  that  an  aidmal  so  highly  valued  ana  so  anxiously 
sought  af^er  should  still  be  a  desideratum  to  the  scientific 
world ;  but  it  is  perhaps  no  less  so  that  the  opinion  which 
has  been  so  liL:h11y  adopted  with  such  well-known  animals 
as  the  iniliL,'''no.is  tnarten.H,  >hniild  never  yel  have  been 
put  to  1h>'  test  of  direct  exprntiK  nt.' 

Mr.  Ue!l,  after  speaking  in  terms  <tf  deserved  praise  of 
Mr.  Bennett's  statement,  says  that  :i  deliberate  considera- 
tion of  these  and  other  authorities,  and  a  comparison  of 
many  specimens  of  both  kinds,  had  hithci-to  failed  to  lead 
him  to  a  conclusion  at  all  satislactory  to  his  own  mind; 
and  it  is  only  with  a  protest  against  being  considered  as 
decidedly  supporting  the  opinion  that  they  are  essentially 
difl'ereut,  tliat  lie  venturer  to  give  them  a  distinetive  cha- 
racter in  his  British  Quadrupeda.  '  I  am  not,'  says  Mr. 
Bell,  •  the  more  disposed  towards  thU  opinion  by  the  ot>- 
aervation  of  two  living  specimens  in  the  Surrev  Zoolo> 
|{ical  Gardena-^n  wueh  the  throat,  tlioii|^  atckkdly 


yellow,  is  leas  bright  and  deep  in  iU  hue  than  ia  «im 
other  specimens — and  of  a  single  one  in  the  meugtiiigt 
the  Zoological  Society,  also  living,  the  throat  of  wiiidt 
though  it  would  be  termed  whitish,  yet  has  a  slight  jdiw 
tinge.  The  dark  colour  of  the  former  and  the  liglit«ii< 
greyer  hue  of  the  latter,  with  the  different  eoloor  of  Ik 
fiuoat,  joiaed  to  a  slight  difference  in  the  fimn  «r  tb 
head,  tto  ftnaar  being  proportionally  a  Nttis  Vniii; 
wouU  OMltidy  lead  na  to  oooiider  the  fimnar  u  Ikt  kI. 
low-tliraatad  or  Fine  Marten*  and  tha  tatter  as  tht  akii. 
throated  or  Beech  Marten,  suppoong  them  to  be  ^itaei: 
but  the  differences  are  scarcely  decisive,  and  the  jrelMA 
tinge  on  the  throat  of  the  latter  specimen  shows  in  ap- 
proach to  the  Pine  Marten  even  in  this  supposed  diilu- 
guisinnL'  I  hLii-.ii  ter.  which  is  far  from  offering  SDJ 
towards  a  -ati^iai  tory  stjlulion  of  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  Mrici,'illi\ ray  notice*  these  obs<'rvatiu:is  uf  Mr.  B. 
in  Uie  iWiluriilisi'i^  Library  {British  Quadruytdi  ,  l.. 
then  states  that  the  examination  of  individuals  in  dill<-. 
stages,  and  obtained  in  various  part.s  of  Scotland,  h»a  il.- 
closed  to  him  a  gratiation  (jf  colouring  combined  with* 
samenesit!  of  form  that  had  satistied  him  its  to  the!!»ii- 
visibility  of  the  species.    'In  tact."  says  Mr.  Macirillivn;.,  i 
'  the  •'  beech  marten  "  and  the  '•  pine  marten  "  differ  1.^ 
from  each  other  as  to  size  than  iudividuah  of  the  polca' 
ermine,  or  weasel,  and  the  diflPerences  qf  colour  otbo.. 
are  nut  greater  than  in  the  common  fox.' 

The  Bffch  Marten,  Mmttela  martet,  var.  with  tit 
white  throat,  Linn. ;  JfiMfeia  foina,  Gmel. ;  Marta  />■ 
gnrum,  Kay ;  MarM  taxtmtm,  Klein.  Mr.  Bell  deicrM 
the  head  of  this  marten  as  somewhat  triangular;  tit 
muzzle  pointed ;  the  noee  extending  a  Uttle  beyimdUwiiyt; 
the  eyes  large,  prominent,  and  remarkably  livdf ;  Ibe 
ears  large,  open,  and  roiioded;  the  boib  nnch emgiM 
and  veiy  flexible;  tha  tail  loBf^  tluoK,  and  lennlii 
bnibj;  ihe  ftet  lather  diort :  tha  toea  geaeisly  mU 
bnt  at  timas,  prabablf  In  toe  winter,  covered  hwih 
with  a  thin  soA  hair.  The  fhr,  he  observes,  hrftM 
sorts :  the  inner  extremely  soft,  short,  copious,  u',<f  > 
light  yellowish  grey  colour ;  the  outer  very  long.  Aiail{ 
ash-coloured  at  the  roots,  brown  at  the  extremity,  bilta 
ditt'crent  degrees  of  ir.lri^^ity  at  different  jni.t*  ■  :  ' 
body  ;  the  middle  of  the  hai  k,  the  tail,  the  ouli  r  {/»!  ■ 
the  legs  and  the  feet  bcini;  dui  Acr  ili.m  tlie  al.;eT  [O.'t' 
Ihe  belly  lighter  and  luoie  grey;  tlu-  thixxU  wlii'f,  U 
Mr.  Bell  states  that  in  (uie  instance  he  had  seen  it  ^. ' 
light  yellowish  tinge  ;  inner  surface  and  mar;gin of  tbt <ii 
whiti-'!i.  ].cn<:th  of  head  and  body  1  foot  6mehei;<if>h 

tail  9  inches  ti  lines. 

Tliis  is  the  /Wk  I'mig  of  the  .mtient  British,  and 
Marten  of  the  moderns.    It  is  La  Piiiiine  of  the  Kn'  • 
Fbina  and  Fouinn      (he  Italians;  Murla  and  0 
of  the  Spanish  :  Ilains  Harder  and  fUein  Harder  oi  'd-. 
Gernmn^ ;  Matter  of  the  Dotch;  Sktrd  of  the  Swcis: 

and  M'Hiv  of  the  Danes. 

afo/!raj>hkai  /^'>/ri6ii/»M.'-^0(tbeni  OOd  T^OfM'' 
Europo.  Western  Asia. 


Tk*  HMch  or  Smnm  Martia. 

tfiMt,  ^-'■Thia  marten  b  fbund  more  remolc  ft** 
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woods,  thous;h  it  »  oClen  met  with  in  them,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  mountainous  and  stony  places,  and  nearer  the 
habitations  of  man,  than  the  Fine  Marten.  It  prefers  the 
vicinity  of  furm-yards  and  homesteads,  and  is  a  ruinous 
visitor  to  them  and  the  icame-presierve.  It  i»  an  exi>ert 
climber,  and  Daniel,  in  his  Rural  iiportt,  has  figured  it  on 
a  tree  about  to  attack  a  hen  pheasant  at  perch.  A  very 
groundletis  notion  once  prevailed  that  this  was  the  Pine 
Marten  in  a  state  of  domestication.  It  b  lively,  active,  and 
graceful  in  its  movements.  The  nest  of  the  female  is  con- 
structed of  herbage,  straw,  or  grass,  sometimes  in  the  hol- 
low of  a  tree,  sometimes  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  not 
unfrequently  in  a  ruin,  and  occasionally  in  granaries  or 
bai'ns. 

The  fur  oft  he  Beech  Marten  is  considered  very  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Pine  Marten,  and  is  known  in  the  trade  as  the 
skin  of  the  Stone  Marten.  Many  arc  imported  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  and  dyed  to  represent  SttMe.  The  com- 
paratively poor  quality  of  the  fur  however  is  immediately 
]>erceptible  to  the  experienced  eye,  althoui^li,  an  is  the  case 
with  most  of  the  animals  which  arc  used  for  their  fur,  the 
northern  skins  are  fuller,  richer  in  colour,  and  more  lustrous 
than  those  from  more  temperate  climates. 

T/ie  Pine  Morten. — Marie*  abtetum,  Ray ;  Muttela 
marten.  Linn.  Brown  ;  throat  yellow  ;  toes  naked  beneath ; 
-ega  lonf^er  and  head  smaller  tfvan  in  the  Beech  Marten. 

This  is  the  Belti  goed  of  the  antient  British  ;  Lm  Marte 
of  the  French  ;  Afarta,  Martura,  Martora,  and  Martorello 
of  the  Italians  ;  Maria  of  the  Spanish ;  Feld-tnardtr  and 
H''tld-marder  of  the  Germans;  Murter  of  the  Dutch; 
If^airpeettan  of  the  Cree  Indians;  Hajipanow  of  the  Mon- 
zonies ;  fVawbeechin*  of  the  Alffonquins ;  Sable  of  the 
American  fur-dealers;  and  Martin  of  the  Hudson's  Uny 
Company's  li.nts. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Europe  and  Nortli  Ame- 
rica. 

Habitt,  ^c. — ^The  Pine  Marien  in  its  habits  resembles  the 
Beech  Marten,  but  it  shuns  the  neighbourhood  of  man — 
living  in  Europe  in  deep  forests,  and  preying  on  birds  and 
the  smaller  animals.  Tha  female  deposits  two  or  three 
young  ones  in  a  nest  of  mo^  and  leaves  formed  in  some 
hollow  tree,  when  she  does  not  take  possession  of  that  of 
the  squirrel  or  the  woodpecker. 

Dr.  Richardson  states  that  the  Pine  Marten  inhabits  the 
woody  districts  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  in  great  numbers,  and  that  it  has  been 
t)bser\  ed  to  be  particularly  abundant  where  the  trees  have 
been  killed  by  tire,  but  are  still  standing.  ■  It  is  very  rare," 
continues  Dr.  Richardson,  '  as  Hearno  has  remarked,  in  the 
district  lying  north  of  Churchill  River,  and  eait  of  Great 
Slave  Lake,  known  by  the  name  ofChepcwyan  or  Bairen 
Lands.  A  similar  district,  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Behring's 
Straits,  twenty-five  degruc^  of  longitude  in  breadth,  and 
iiilmbited  by  the  Tchutski,  is  described  by  Pennant  as 
equally  unfrequented  by  the  Marten,  and  for  the  i>ame 
reason,  the  want  of  trees.  The  limit  of  its  northern  range 
in  Amenca  is  like  that  of  the  wood.s,  about  the  sixty-eighth 
degree  of  latitude,  and  it  is  said  to  be  found  as  far  south  as 
New-England.  Particular  races  of  Martens,  distinguished 
by  the  fineness  and  dark  colours  of  their  tur,  appear  to  in- 
habit  certain  rocky  districts.  Tlie  rocky  and  mountainous 
but  woody  district  of  the  Nipigon,  on  the  north  side  of 
Lake  Superior,  has  long  been  noted  for  its  black  and  valu- 
able marten-skins.' 

The  same  author  gives  the  length  of  the  head  and  body 
at  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches,  and  notices  a  remark  of 
the  natives  that  the  f\ir  loses  all  its  lustre,  and,  consequently, 
nuich  of  its  value,  upon  the  falling  of  the  liret  sliower  of 
rain  for  the  season.  He  further  states  that  this  animal 
preys  on  mice,  hares,  and  partridge:;,  and,  in  summer,  on 
small  bird.s'egg*,SM:.  A  partridge's  head,  with  the  feathers, 
is.  he  says,  the  best  bait  lor  the  log-traps  in  which  it  is 
taki-n.  It  does  not  reject  carrion,  and  ollen  destroys  the 
hoards  of  meat  and  tish  laid  up  by  the  natives,  when  they 
have  accidentally  lefta  crevice  by  which  it  can  enter.  When 
its  retreat  is  cut  off',  it  shews  its  teeth,  sets  up  its  hair, 
arches  its  back,  and  hisses  like  a  cat.  It  will  seize  a  dog 
the  nose  and  bite  so  hard,  that  unless  the  latter  is  well 
^'"^d  to  the  combat,  it  escapes.  Easily  tamed,  it  soon 
becomes  attached  to  its  master,  but  is  not  docile.  The  flesh 
IS  Occasionally  eaten  but  not  prized  by  the  Indians.  The 
females  arc  smaller  than  the  males,  go  with  young  altout 
^•x  weeks,  and  produce  from  t'tur  to  seven  at  a  time  about 


the  end  of  April.  According  to  Mr.  Graham,  this  marten 
is  sometimes  troubled  with  epilepsy. 

The  importation  of  Pine  Mai-tens'  skins  from  Hudson's 
Bay  and  Canada  is  great.  Pennant  relates  that  at  one  of 
the  Compiny's  sales  (in  1743)  not  fewer  than  12,371)  good 
skins,  and  '23(jU  damaged,  were  sold,  imd  about  the  same 
time  the  French  brought  into  the  port  of  Itochclle  fmm 
Canada  no  less  than  30,323.  Dr.  Richardson  states  that 
upwaids  of  one  hundred  thousand  skins  liave  long  been 
collected  annually  in  the  fur  countries. 

The  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  Pennant's  'British  Zo- 
ology' says  that  the  length  of  a  male  which  he  saw  in 
Suffolk  was  nineteen  inclies,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  which 
measured  ten  inches;  the  total  length  of  the  female  the 
same,  but  the  tail  longer  in  pmportionto  the  body.  The 
breast  of  the  latter  was  of  a  paler  yellow,  and  the  colour 
extended  behind  the  ears. 

Mr.  Bell,  at\er  remarking  that  the  colour  of  the  fur  is 
scarcely  a  tangible  distinction,  ol>seiTeg  that  dilTerent  indi- 
viduals of  the  Beech  Marten  \tury  quite  as  much  in  this  re- 
spect as  the  Pine  Marten  and  the  Sable :  the  existence  of 
fur  on  the  toes,  which  has  been  adduced  as  a  character  of 
the  Sable,  probably  depends,  he  observes,  on  climate ;  and 
is  mentioned  by  Pennant  as  having  been  seen  by  him  in  the 
common  Marten.  'Never,' says  Mr.  Bell,  'having  seen 
an  undoubted  whole  specimen  of  the  true  Sable,  I  am  un- 
able to  offer  any  satislactory  addition  to  our  knowledge  on 
the  more  important  characters  of  the  two  animak;  but  I 
have  found  in  the  examination  of  numbers  of  the  finest 
sable-skins,  that  the  yellow  patch  on  the  throat  had  al- 
ways an  irregular  outline,  and  that  there  were  also  small 
spots  of  the  same  fine  colour  scattered  on  the  sides  of  the 
neck.  This  is  a  distribution  of  the  colour  which  I  have 
never  observed  on  the  common  or  Pine  Marten.  I  ofl'er 
the  fact  however,  merely  as  one  which,  combined  with 
<  r  characters,  may  possibly  aid  in  determining  the  ques- 
ui/.i  when  we  liave  tullcr  information  on  the  subject.' 

The  probability  seeniH  to  be  lluit  the  Beech  Marten,  the 
Pine  Marten,  and  the  Sable  do  not  offer  sufficient  differing 
characters  to  warrant  their  specific  distinction. 


Tlu  Pis*  Mutea. 


Asiatic  Wk«bls. 
Genus,  Mydaus. 

We  select  this  form  as  an  example  of  th«  Asiatic 
Miutelid/f. 

Generic  Character. — Five  toes  on  each  foot,  united  up 
to  the  last  phalanx  by  a  very  narrow  membrane :  claws 
proper  for  oigging  very  large  on  the  fore-feet,  moderate 
on  the  hind-feet;  tail  rudimentary;  pupil  round;  no  ex- 
ternal ear ;  four  pectoral  and  two  ingiiihal  mammv. 

Dental  formula: — Incisont,  ^;  canines,^ — J;. false  mo- 

2-2  1-1 
lars,  ^— 7  •  flesh^utfing  molars,  r — - ;  tuberculous  molan, 


Kxample,  Mydaus  mrUcepi, 
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JaV)  Mm  Ihw  below;  t,  lowtf  J*w,  mn  (nra  tbort.   (HontteM  ) 

Z)M(rr»j)/f«m.— Arreeing  in  Biie  generally  with  the  pole- 
cat! of  Europe  and  America.  £ye»  placed  high  in  (he 
head,  re«einblinK  those  of  a  hoir.  which  animal  is  called  to 
mind  by  (he  appearance  of  (hit  species;  eyelids  rigid, 
well  provided  with  minutely-bristl«d  eyebrows ;  irides 
dark,  pupU  circular ;  ears  nearly  concealed  by  hair,  but 
provided  externally  with  an  oblong  concha  surrounding 
the  posterior  part,  and  pasung  (he  lower  extremity  of  (he 
meatus  auditorius,  forming  a  small  curve  inward ;  no  per- 
ceptible whiskers,  a  few  long  stragghng  hairs  on  (he 
upper  Up. 


PraSIc  of  tbe  hmi  c€  Hy4sa«  Mlle^lM. 


Fur  composed  of  long,  delicate,  clote'.y-arranged  hairs, 
•ilky  at  the  base,  and  forming  a  warm  coat.  Colour 
blackish-brown,  more  or  less  intense  on  every  part  of  the 
body,  except  the  crown  of  the  head,  a  streak  along  (he 
back,  and  (he  extremity  of  the  tail,  which  arc  white,  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  but  in  some  individuals  the  streak 
is  interrupted.  The  brown  colour  is  generally  lichter  on 
the  abdomen,  and  is  subject  to  variations  generally  from 
greyish-brown  to  deep  brown  with  a  sooty  lint;  the  last 
the  mo«t  common.  Tail  scarcely  half  an  inch  lonir.  the 
bairs  projecting  above  an  inch  from  the  l>ody.  Limbs 
short  and  stout ;  feet  plantigrade.  Claws  united  at  the 
base  by  a  (hick  membrane  enveloping  this  part  as  a 
sheath :  those  of  (he  lore-fect  nearly  double  the  site  of  the 
hind-feet.  Two  glands  of  an  oblonj;  form,  about  an  inch 
long  and  half  an  inch  wide  near  the  extremity  of  the 
rectum,  furnished  with  an  excretory  duct  nearly  half  an 
inch  long,  which  communicates  with  the  intestine.  Fluid 
Mcreted  by  the  glands  perfectly  analogous  in  odour  to 
that  secreted  bv  several  species  of  Mephitit  in  America, 
psulicularly  to  tnat  of  Mfphitii  ttriaia,  Fisch.  Length  of 
Cody  and  head,  from  extremity  of  nose  to  root  of  tail,  one 
foot  two  inches  and  three  quarters  ;  of  naked  tail,  half  an 
ineb ;  of  tail,  with  haiiy  covering,  two  inches.  (Hon£) 


This  Ls  the  T<fl*du  of  the  .Javanese  east  of  Cheriboa, 
Seng-Kung  of  the  Sunda  Javanese  of  the  mountainous 
districts  fiom  C'heribon  to  Ban(am  ;  Teh-ggn  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Sumatra  ;  MrphitU  Javunenm  of  Raffles. 

Geographtcat  Dittribulion. — Dr.  Hon>field  8(ates  that 
this  species  presents  a  singular  fact  in  its  geographical 
disposition.  It  is,  he  says,  exclusively  confined  to  those 
mountains  which  have  an  elevation  of  mure  than  7tl00  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean;  and  on  ttiese  it  occur*  w:th 
the  same  retrularily  as  manv  plants.  '  Tlie  long-«xtended 
surface  of  Java.'  continue*  t)r.  HorcAeld.  '  abounding  with 
conical  points  which  exceed  this  elevation,  atturd«  many 
place*  favourable  for  its  resort.  On  ascending  these 
mountains  the  traveller  scarcely  fails  to  meet  with  oar 
animal,  which,  from  its  peculiaiilieN  is  universally  kno«B 
to  the  inhabitants  of  these  elevated  tracts;  while  (o  (hosi 
of  the  plains  it  is  as  strange  as  an  animal  from  a  foreign 
country.  In  my  visits  to  the  mountainous  districts  I  uni' 
formly  met  with  it,  and,  as  far  a*  the  inlormation  of  the 
natives  can  be  relied  on,  it  is  found  on  all  the  mountains. 
It  is,  however,  more  abundant  on  those  which,  aller  reach- 
ing a  certain  elevation,  consist  of  numerous  connected 
horizontal  ridges,  than  on  those  which  terminate  in  a  de- 
fined conical  peak.  Uf  the  former  de»crip(ion  are  the 
mountain  Frahu  and  the  Tengger  hills,  which  are  boiii 
distinctly  indicated  in  Sir  Stamford  IlafRes's  map  of  Jar*: 
here  I  observed  it  in  great  abundance.  It  was  lew  com- 
mon on  the  mountain  Gcde,  south  of  Batavia ;  on  tht 
mountain  Ungarang,  south  of  Semarang ;  and  on  tht 
mountain  Ijen,  at  the  farthest  eastern  extremity;  but  1 
traced  its  range  through  the  whole  island.' 

HabiU,  Jjrc. — Most  of  these  mountains  and  ridges  sn 
cultivated  for  the  production  of  wheat  and  European 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  such  as  potatoex,  cabbages,  peacbet. 
and  strawberries  in  a  deep  vegetable  mould,  where  tbt 
Teledu  rani;es,  and  in  its  search  for  foud  injures  the  plant- 
ations and  destroys  the  roots.  It  turns  up  the  earth  with 
i(s  nose  like  a  hog,  and  thus  leaves  vexatious  traces  of  iti 
nocturnal  visits. 

The  dwelling  of  the  animal  is  formed  at  a  slight  depth 
beneath  the  »oil,  under  the  root^  of  a  large  tree,  where  >t 
constructs  a  giobular  chamber  several  feet  in  diameter, 
smooth  and  regular;  and  there  is  a  subterraneous  approscd 
to  it  about  SIX  feet  long,  the  external  entrance  to  which 
the  anima!  conceals  with  twig*  and  dry  leaves.  Here  i! 
remain*  hidden  during  the  day,  and  at  night  comes  forth 
to  seek  the  insects  and  their  larve,  and  common  earth- 
worms, which  arc  its  food.  They  are  said  to  live  in  paui 
and  the  female  produces  two  or  three  young  at  a  birth, 
according  to  the  natives. 

The  fetid  matter,  which  is  viscid,  and  which  Dr.  Hors- 
field  was  asatired  the  animal  could  not  propel  beyond  t 
distance  of  two  feet,  is  very  volatile,  and  consequentlj 
spreads  to  a  great  extent.  The  entire  neighbourhood  of  t 
village  is  Mmelimes  infected  by  the  odour  of  an  irritated 
Teledu  ;  and  it  is  to  |iovvfiful  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  discharge  as  to  produce  syncope  in  some  persons. 


Hy4s«t  BMlicvp*.  (HonStld.) 

Dr.  Horsfield  describes  the  manners  of  this  specias  as 
by  no  means  ferocious,  and  states  that,  if  taken  youn^,  it 
might,  like  the  badger,  be  easily  tamed.  He  kept  one 
some  time  ia  confinement :  it  became  gentle,  and  neve! 
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tmitted  it«  offensive  smell.  Dr.  Horsfleld  carried  it  with 
him  from  Mount  Prahu  to  Blederan,  a  village  on  the  de- 
clivity of  that  hill,  where  the  temperature  was  more 
moderate.  It  was  tied  to  a  small  stake  while  tnc  drawing 
was  being  made,  and  moved  about  quietly,  burrowing  the 
f^und  with  its  snout  and  feet,  as  if  searching  for  food, 
without  noticing  the  bystanders  or  ibaking  violent  effoits 
to  disengage  it»elf.  It  ate  voraciously  of  earth-worms 
{lumbrtci)  which  were  brought  to  it,  and  held  one  ex- 
tremity of  a  worm  in  its  claws  while  its  teeth  were  em- 
ployed in  tearing  the  other.  After  it  had  eaten  ten  or 
twelve,  it  became  drowsy,  made  a  small  groove  in  the 
earth,  in  which  it  placed  its  snout,  and.  ha%'ing  delil>er*tely 
composed  itself^  soon  slept  soundly,  {illogical  /?<•• 
uarchei  in  Java.) 

African  Weasels. 

We  select  as  an  example,  The  Prrret,  Muiltia  Jur«, 
Linn. ;  Viverrn  furo,  Shaw. 

Detcription. — Yellowish,  different  parts  being  more  or 
less  white,  for  the  long  fur  is  partly  white  and  the  short 
almost  entirely  yellow.  Eyes  pink.  Length  of  head  and 
body,  fourteen  inches;  of  the  tail,  five  inches  six  lines. 

Tnis  is  L»  Puret  of  the  French. 

Geographical  Dittribution. — Africa:  domesticated  in 
Europe. 

The  Ferret  was  well  known  to  the  antients,  and  it  ap- 
pears that  it  was  used  by  them  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  is  employed  in  the  present  dav-  Its  use  in  Spain  is 
noticed  b^Slrabo  (iii.,  p.  IH  cd.  Caiaub.'i and  Pliny  [Nat. 
Hiil.,  vin.  55)  speaks  of  its  services,  under  the  name  of 
Viverra,  in  hunting  rabbits  by  entering  their  burrows  and 
ejecting  them,  so  that  they  were  taken  when  they  bolted 
out. 

Hahitt,  Similar  to  those  of  the  European  Weasels, 
but  more  bloodthirsty.  Capable  of  a  certain  degree  of 
taraeness,  it  seldom,  if  ever,  becomes  attached,  and  is  a 
dangerous  inmate  unless  properly  secured.  It  has  even 
been  known  to  attack  and  cruelly  lacerate  an  infant  which 
had  been  left  unguarded  in  its  ciadle,  and  with  such  fero- 
city that,  alter  it  had  been  driven  away,  the  cries  of  the 
tortured  child  brought  it  from  its  hiding-place,  eager  to 
renew  the  attack. 

This  species,  whose  whiteness  and  red  eyes  may  pro- 
bably be  the  result  of  a  long  period  of  domestication,  can- 
not bear  cold,  and  should  be  kept  warm  to  ensure  its 
healthy  condition.  It  is  said  to  breed  twice  a  year  in  a 
state  of  domestication,  unless  it  devours  its  offspring, 
vhich  it  sometimes  does,  and  then  it  has  three  litters.  The 
gestation  of  the  female  continues  six  week^  and  she  then 
produces  generally  six  or  seven  young,  sometimes  nine. 
These  are  blind  for  a  mnnth,  and  at  the  end  of  two  more 
are  considered  fit  for  service. 

Ferrets  should  be  kept  in  tubs  or  small  boxes,  and 
cleanliness  is  very  essential  to  their  health  and  strength. 
To  enter  them,  they  should,  when  the  rabbits  are  half 
grown,  be  sent  into  the  burrow  with  a  line  tied  round 
them,  and  unmuziled.  When  the  ferret  seizes  a  rabbit, 
the  line  should  b«  (gently  pulled  and  the  ferret  drawn  back, 
holding  the  rabbit  in  its  mouth.  This  mode  can  only  be 
practised  wher«  th«  burrows  run  comparatively  straight 
and  near  the  surface. 

Ferret*  should  not  be  fed  before  they  are  taken  to  the 
warren,  for  if  they  are  filled  vith  food  they  will  not  hunt, 
bat  lie  sleeping  in  the  burrows  for  nours.  Before  they  arc 
turned  in  they  shoukl  t>e  muzzled  or  coped,  there  being  no 
neceatity  for  the  inhuman  pnustice  of  sewing  up  the  fer- 
ret* mouth. 

The  following  ha*  been  recommended  at  the  best 
method  of  'coping.'  Tie  a  piece  of  soft  string  round  the 
jieck  of  the  ferret,  close  to  the  head,  and  leave  two  rather 
long  ends.  Tie  another  piece  round  the  under  jaw,  pass  it 
wnder  (he  tongue,  bring  it  round  over  the  upper  jaw,  and 
mere  tie  it,  leaving  the  ends  long.  The  mouth  will  thus 
be  kept  closed.  Then  bring  the  four  ends  together,  and 
t'e  them  in  one  knot  on  the  top  of  the  head :  this  makes 
wfe.  No  pain  is  inflicted  apparently  by  this  operation, 
•or  the  ferret  thus  coped  hunts  as  eagerly  as  if  it  were  un- 
mu^^le(]. 

l^niel.  in  his  *  Rural  Sports.'  thus  describes  the  method 
or  ferretinj,.    .  "phe  fenet  is  coped  or  muzzled,  and  a  hmall 
'  ''^d  round  his  neck  ;  and  al>er  the  holes  are  as  silently  I 
poiteible  coveicd  'kilh  pume-nets,  cal.ed  FIuiik^  tlie  leiiet 


I  should  be  put  in  the  windward  tide  of  the  burrows,  wh«rt 
'  the  person  should  also  place  himself,  and  observe  th« 
utmost  silence,  otherwise  the  rabbits  will  retreat  to  th«ir 
lower  earths  and  be  scratched  to  death  before  they  wiU 
bolt,  //ay  nets  are  however  chiefly  used  by  erperienetfd 
warreners,  who  are  loth  to  turn  ferreti  into  bunoirii 
which  invariably  give  the  rabbits  a  dislike  to  them.'  Tb4 
mode  of  using  these  hay  nets  is  then  described. 


TIm  PcnraL 

Amkwcan  Wbasils. 

Genus  Mephitis. 

Oeneric  Character. — Body  elongated,  arched  ;  tow  ae* 

nted  and  armed  with  long  claws,  the  anterior  proper 
lurrowing.   Tail  long  and  very  bushy,  or  entirely  Qull. 
Anal  glands  secreting  a  letid  odour. 

6  1—1 
Dental formul*;—IaciMFi»  ^;  cvunea,  nolaai, 


"v,,,,  .UltQ.'i/.' 
Trdb  of  MepUU*  I  doabb  IIm  oUaial  ikM.  (7.  Cot.) 

M.  F.  Cuvier  gives  the  auove  cut  as  the  dentition  of 
Mrphilit  and  Mydaui.  The  dental  formula  is  that  giren 
by  lesson  lor  hifphitii. 

The  fetor  of  Ine  species  of  Mephitit  has  obtained  for 
them  the  names  of  Bi-tet  puanle*,  Enfant  de  Diablo,  and 
StinMmg  or  St'Jiitig  IVfuitplii.  M.  ].««son  ob^^rv■eB  that  a 
great  number  ol  these  American  hiuuffrttet  have  l>een  de> 
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scribed,  but  the  impeifect  accoimto  of  voyagers  render  the  { 
)iiT|sinKement  iituatibl'actory.  Ho  notices  tlic  following:' 
SSephitit  americana  ;  Meph.  tnapurito  ;  Meph.  chiUntit ; 
Meph,  chincha,  the  Chine  he ;  Meph.  quitentit,  and  Meph.  \ 
interrupta.  Dr.  Horsfield  gives  the  following  representa-  I 
tion  of  the  profile  and  fmnt  teeth  of  Mephitit  dwiiadata 
of  Fischer,  the  Chinche  of  Duffon. 


ProAU  U  MephitU  dlaUiaU. 


Pronl  tntliof  tune  :  a,  upper;  b,  \owwt. 

Wc  select  a»  an  example  the  Mej)hiti$  americana,  var. 
hiuUonica,  the  Uudxons  Bay  Skunk. 

Defcriplion.  —  The  followintf  accurate  deacription  i» 
from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Richardson.  'The  Skunk  is  low  on 
its  lee.  with  a  trnad  fleshy  Iwdy,  wide  forehead,  and  the 
general  aiipecl  rather  of  a  Wolverene  than  of  a  Marten  ; 
e^fs  small,  eart  short  and  round.  A  narrow  white  mesial 
Ime  runs  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  occiput,  where  it 
(lilalcs  into  a  broad  white  mark.  It  is  a^in  narrowed, 
and  continues  so  until  it  pas.-<es  the  shoulders,  when  it 
forks,  the  branches  niimin!^  aloni;  the  sides,  and  becoming 
much  broader  as  they  recwle  from  each  other.  They  ap- 
proach j)osteriorly,  and  unite  on  the  rump,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  narrower.  In  some  few  specimens  the  white 
stripes  do  not  unite  behind,  but  disiappear  on  the  flanks. 
The  black  dorsal  Kpa<-e  included  by  the  stripes  is  egg- 
shaped,  the  narrow  end  of  which  is  towards  the  shoulders. 
Tlie  sides  of  the  head  at»d  all  the  luulcr  parts  arc  blsck. 
The  hair  on  the  body  is  long.  Tlic  tail  i*  covered  with 
very  long  hair,  and  has  generally  two  broad  longitiulinal 
white  stripes  atx>ve  on  a  black  ground.  Sometimes  (he 
colours  of  the  tail  are  irregularly  mixed.  Its  under  sur- 
face is  black.  The  claws  on  the  fore-feet  are  very  strong 
*nd  long,  being  lilted  for  digging,  and  very  unlike  those 

Martens.'  {Fauna  Boreali-Americana.) 

Hns  is  the  Seeatwk  of  the  Crec  Indians. 

Geographical  Distribution,  Habitt,  Tlie  author 
last  ciuoted  states  that  the  Skunk  is  not  an  uncommon  ani- 
mal in  the  district  it  inhabits,  which  does  not,  he  believes, 
extend  to  the  north  of  lal.  56'  or  57°.  It  is  found  in  the 
rocky  and  woody  parts  of  the  couutrj  ,  but  is  still  more  fre- 
quent in  the  clump  of  wood  skirting  the  sandy  plains  of  the 
Saskatchewan.  Dr.  Hichardson  had  not  oeen  able  to 
ascertain  the  southern  range  of  this  variety  of  Skunk,  and 
he  adds,  that  judging  from  Kalm  s  description,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  difi'ercnt  one  in  Canada. 

The  Skunk  lays  itself  up  in  a  hole  for  the  winter,  seldom 
going  abroad  at  that  season,  and  then  for  a  short  distance 
only.    Mice  and  frogs  in  summer  are  it-i  principal  prey. 
It  has  from  six  to  ten  young  at  a  htter,  and  is  said  to  breed  i 
but  once  a  year. 

Unlike  the  more  agile  weasels,  the  Skunk  is  slow  in'  its 
motions,  and  consequently  easily  overtaken.  Its  defence 
consists  of  a  most  fetid  discharge,  which  is  described  as 
absolutely  intolerable  wlien  it  comes  upon  the  nose  by 
surprise.  Lawson  says,  '  Polecats  or  Skunks  in  America 
are  diflerent  from  those  in  Europe.  They  are  thicker  and 
of  a  great  many  coloun;  not  all  a<ike,  but  each  difi'ering 


j  from  another  in  a  particular  colour.  They  smell  htet 
'  fox,  but  ten  times  stronger.  When  a  dog  encounters  then 
they  piss  upon  him,  and  he  will  not  be  sweet  v^n  \z\ 
I  fortnight  or  more.  The  Indians  love  to  eat  then  fai. 
I  which  has  no  manner  of  ill  smell,  when  the  blsdAer  is  ad 
I  know  no  use  their  furs  are  put  to.  They  are  easily  bcontH 
up  tame.'  Professor  Kalm  was  almost  sufl'ocated  by  ou 
that  was  chaced  into  a  house  where  he  slept:  thevor 
cattle  bellowed  through  distress  at  the  stench, 
that  was  killed  by  a  maid-servant  in  a  cellar  so  me- 
powered  her  that  snc  lay  ill  several  days  :  the  protinn]) 
in  the  place  were  so  tainted  that  the  owner  wa.s  oblii>i(i*ii 
throw  them  away.  L'atesby  says,  '  When  one  of  then  i 
attacked  bv  a  dog,  to  appear  formidable  it  so  ihui^oii 
usual  Ibrm ,  by  brist  1  ing  up  its  hai rs,  and  cont  lacting  its  Ic^ 
into  a  round  form,  that  it  makes  aver)-  terrible  appetniuif. 
This  menacing  behaviour  however,  iii<!;:fficient  todtlerib 
enemy,  is  seconded  by  a  repulse  far  more  prevailing:  k 
from  some  secret  duel,  it  emits  such  fetid  effluTiuitt, 
the  atmosphere  for  a  large  space  round  shall  be  to  iniMn: 
with  them,  tliat  men  and  oUier  animals  are  immtirmlili 
they  are  quit  of  it.  The  stench  is  insupportable  tosne 
dogs,  and  necessitates  them  to  let  their  game  acatt:  ' 
others,  by  thrusting  their  noses  into  the  earth,  reneatlitr 
attacks  till  they  liavc  killed  it,  but  rarely  care  to  liiTtam 
to  do  with  such  noisome  game,  which,  for  four  or  in 
hours,  distracts  them.  The  Indians  notwithatandiof;  (it<fQ 
their  flesh  a  dainty  ;  of  which  I  have  eaten,  and  fcci^i: 
well  ta»ted.  I  have  known  them  brought  up  youn;.iuQ! 
domestic,  and  prove  tame  and  very  active,  without  atxr 
ing  that  faculty,  which  fear  and  scll-prestTvatioD  poto^ 
only  prompts  them  to.  They  hide  themselves  in  M*f  ^ 
trees  and  rocks,  and  are  found  in  must  of  theNortlie^ 
Continent  of  America.  Their  food  is  insects  Mil  »i 
fruit.'  (Carolina.)  Dr.  Richardson  states  that  tht  iMiia» 
fluid  which  it  discharges  is  of  a  deep-yelloiv  colour,  lei 
contained  in  a  small  bag  placed  at  the  root  of  thetul  1: 
is,  he  says,  one  of  the  most  powerful  stenches  iniutn. 
and  so  durable  that  the  spot  where  a  Skunk  hai  bern  'iM 
will  retain  the  taint  for  many  days.  He  quotes  Grtiw 
for  the  fact  that  several  Indians  lost  their  eve-si ^ht  in i"» 
sequence  of  inflammation  produced  by  tins  fluid  hiTits 
been  thrown  into  them  by  the  animal,  which  hastJitp:<i-' 
of  ejecting  it  to  the  distance  of  upwards  of  lout  W.  I 
have  known,'  says  Dr.  Richardson  in  continuation,'*^ 
Skunk,  thrown  over  the  stockades  of  a  trading  p«t.  p 
duce  inntant  nausea  in  several  women  in  a  house  'i^ 
closed  doors  upwards  of  a  hundred  yards  dutaot  T:i 
odour  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  garlic,  tltbiM^ 
much  more  disagreeable.  One  may  however  soon  bioooe 
familiarized  with  it;  for,  notwillislariding  thedi»pi>'' 
produces  at  first,  I  have  managed  to  skin  a  coupir  i 
recent  specimen.^  by  recurniig  to  the  task  at  intend 
When  care  is  taken  not  to  soil  the  carcase  with  sd}  * 
the  Mronii-smeUing  fluid,  the  meat  is  considered  b*'* 
natives  to  be  excellent  food.' 
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We  h.ivr  above  adverled  to  the  number  of  so-called 
meeiM  of  AI<'ph  it  > «.  Cuvier  was  of  opinion  that  our  know- 
ledj^  did  not  jiuitify  us  in  eonridering  them  u  more  than 

vaneties  of  a  single  ^p^■t■il'>,  and  he  enumerated  fifteen 
such  varieties.  Dr.  Rn  lii:  lnui  says  upon  this  point,  'I 
have  now  seen  a  coaMdei:ili C  ni'.mtx  r  uf  spiciinens  killed 
fo  the  north  of  the  Great  l^kes,  none  ol  which  presented  an^ 
important  deviation  in  their  markings  from  the  one  princi- 
railjr  referred  to  in  the  description.  M.  Desmare«t  remarks, 
ttmt  the  varieties  (if  Oxey  are  to  be  considered  as  such,  and 
not  aa  apcciea)  an,  fiw  tba  aunt  part,  niBcieiitij  uniform 
in  the  same  dntriet  of  eountiy  in  the  ditporition  of  the 
stripes.  The  Hudson  Bay  varit'ty  however  comes  nearest 
to  tne  description  of  the  Chinchi'  ol'  Biitrmi ;  the  f'tverra 
.WippA»/i,v  of  Gmelin,  which  is  said  to  br  a.i  inhabitant  of 
Chili.  The  Fmkatta  or  Skunk  of  Kalm,  which  inhabits 
Canada,  has  a  vrhite  doml  line  in  additioii  to  two  lateral 
anr5i.'   (Fauna  Boreali-Americana.) 

In  the  Muaeum  of  the  Rojral  College  of  SaifeoiM  in 
London,  Nos.  2140  to  2144  of  the  Phunoh^etd  Seriet 
^both  inelttiiTe),  present  intruetiTe  prepamtiona  of  the 
anal  ba^,  glands,  and  follicles  of  the  Ferret;  of  the  Zorille 
I  Piitoriujt  zortllii,  Cuv.  ) ;  of  the  iMarten  {Miutela  maries) ; 
vi  the  Javanese  Skunk,  Mudtmi meUeip$ ;  and  (rfftSkonk. 
^See  CtU.,  vol.  iii.,  part  2.) 

Foasu.  WsASSLs. 

Foanl  ranahn  of  Weaaeh  have  been  found  in  the  ter- 
Uary  series,  in  the  bone-caves  and  bone  bieeelaa  at  Lunel- 

Vieil,  Kirkdale,  Pur  de  Dome.  Sw. 

Dr.  Buckland  states  in  hi*.  Ri  /iijia'ir  Dilttviiwtr,  that  a 
few  jawH  and  teeth  were  found  in  Kirkdale  Cave  belonginij 
to  the  Weasel,  and  that  at  Oreston  there  were  marks  of 
nibbling  by  the  incisor  and  canine  teeth  of  an  animal  of 
the  size  of  a  weasel  (pointed  out  by  Mr.  C\if\.),  i>howing 
distinctly  the  dyTeteut  effect  of  each  individual  tooth  on 
the  ulna  of  a  wolf  and  the  tibia  of  a  horse.  In  his  Bridge- 
water  Trratiff,  Dr.  Buckland  figures  a  weasel  among  the 
Land  Mammifers  of  the  third  tertiary  period. 

The. only  iu^^il  speoles named  inllejrer'a  Ailieolo^wa is 

Mwitfia  it/i/ifjiia. 

WEATIIFR  is  a  term  used  to  denote  the  state  of  the 
atmosphere  with  respect  to  heat  or  coldness,  dryne»  or 
hooudity,  wind,  rain,  &c. 

In  aama  eountriea  the  variationa  of  the  atmo^erical 
phenomena  ooeor  in  an  order  wlueh  is  nearly  eonatant ; 
and  in  thoM  leginns.  predictions  conceminf^  the  wt  ntlier 
for  several  dajra,  and  even  for  months  to  come,  nia.y  he 
made  with  almost  a  ccilainty  that  they  will  be  verified  by 
the  event.  On  the  opixwte  sides  of  the  chain  of  the 
Ghauts,  which  extends  along  the  western  peninsula  of 
India  nearly  fnm  north  to  south,  the  phenomena  during 
each  half  of  the  vear  are  constantly  and  exactly  reversed: 
thns^  along  the  Malabar  coast  there  ia  a  clear  ally  from 
September  to  the  following  April,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Cor 'm,in<!el  tlie  fair  season  continues  from  April  to  Sep- 
tember; while  diinnt;  each  following  six  months,  in  the 
t"i)  regions  it  rains  almost  incessantly.  Alternations  of 
fair  weather  and  rain  also  take  place  regularly  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa ;  and,  aeooiding  to  Humboldt,  it  rains  con- 
stantly during  five  or  six  months  in  every  year  from  the 
eoast  of  Guiana  to  the  Andes.  But  in  insular  situations 
genemllT,  and  in  Europe  and  North  AnwriBa  particohtfly, 
the  winds.  var)ing  in  direction  and  intenrity  according 
to  no  constant  law,  niin:rli'  to£!;ether  at  irref^iilar  intervals 
of  time  the  masses  ol  air  which  abound  with  vapour  raised 
from  the  ocean,  and  thus  cause  clouds  to  cm  er  Ihe  hori- 
zon, aiid  showers  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow  to  descend.  The 
wind  vrhich  ia  most  prevalent  at  any  one  place,  generally, 
when  it  be|^  to  blow,  aiforda  an  indication  of  the  kind 
of  weather  which  mav  be  expected;  but,  frequently,  no 
circumstance  occurs  by  which  a  change  bam  a  doaf  to  a 
cloudy  sky,  or  the  contrary,  can  be  predicted  even  a  few 
hours  befnre  its  occurrence. 

Tile  peruKiieal  changes  of  the  moon's  pha.ses  often  coin- 
cuiin?  with  changes  in  the  phenomena  of  the  atmuiiphere, 
it  was  very  natural  that  the  latter  should,  by  many  per- 
ioaa,  be  «oo|^t  to  have  some  dependence  on  the  former ; 
an  opinion  apparently  strengthened  by  the  known  fact 
that  the  tide*  of  the  ocean  and  atmoapbere  are  j>roduced 
by  the  attractions  which  the  moon  and  sun  amwcMC  on  the 
particles  of  water  and  air.  It  is  certain  hoiMver  that  the 
ences  of  the  moon  in  "^^jiup^g  the  atate  Of  the 
P.  a,  No.  1701. 


sphere  are  of  short  dumtion,  and  take  place  gradually 
according  to  conalant  kwa:  they  are  consequently  (jniie 
incompetent  to  the  production  of  those  sudden  .and  int» 
'  giilar  changes  to  which  the  atmosphere  is  subject.  There 
I  arc  not  however  wantint:  men  who  have  formed  tables  in 
which  the  probable  state  of  the  vseather  is  stated  in  con- 
nection with  the  hour  ot  the  day  or  night  at  which  the 
new  and  full  moons  take  place  ;  and  that  which  seems  to 
possess  most  the  confidence  of  persooa  to  whom  an  airtica- 
pation  of  rain  or  foir  weather  is  of  importanee,  n  one 
which  Dr.  Samuel  Clarice  professed  to  have  formed  from  a 
long  series  of  observations.  It  is  sufficient  here  to  men- 
tion that,  in  this  table,  rain  is  predicted  when  the  new  or 
full  niuon  takes  place  between  noon  and  2  p.m.,  or  between 
•1  and  (i  A.M. ;  and  fair  weather  is  announced  when  either 
takes  place  between  -i  nn  1  (i  i-.m.,  or  between  10  p.m.  and 
2a.1I.  An  effort  h:ts  l:itt;ly  hei'iL  in.Ltie  to  cxteod  such 
empirical  predictions  to  eveiy  day  of  the  year,  but  it  doea 
not  appear  that  aueeem  haa  warranted  its  continuance. 
An  opinion  has  prevailed  that  seasons  of  a  like  character 
return  in  like  oixler  arter  each  revolution  ol  the  moon's 
nodes  ;  that  is.  at  the  end  of  every  IH  or  1!)  years,  at  which 
times  the  earth  and  moon  are  nearly  in  like  situations  with 
respect  to  the  nodes:  but  though  .s«.>a.sons  distinguished 
by  more  or  less  than  the  usual  quantities  of  rain  have  been 
ODaenred  to  return  at  certain  intervals,  there  appears  to  be 
no  ground  for  connecting  than  with  that  astnmomical 
period. 

The  only  indications  of  rain  or  fair  weather  upon  which 
any  reliance  maybe  placed  are  those  which  have  been 
noticed  by  the  la'te  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in  his  '  Salmonia 
and  a.s  his  explanations  are  founded  on  physical  condi- 
tions, a  brief  statement  of  them  may  with  propriety  be 
introduced  in  this  place. 

One  of  the  speakers  in  the  Dialogue  inquiring  why  the 
clouds  in  the  west  being  red,  with  a  tinge  of  parfde,  sbotild 
portend  flnr  weather,  is  answered  that  the  air,  when  dry, 
refracts  more  of  the  red  and  heat-making  rays  than  when 
moist;  and  as  dry  air  is  not  perfectly  Iran.spareiit,  those 
rays  are  reflected  in  the  horizon.  It  is  added  that  a  cop- 
pery or  yellow  sun-s<'t  foretels  rain  ;  but  tliat,  as  an  inm- 
cation  of  approaching  wet  weather,  uothing  is  more  certain 
than  a  halo  round  the  moon,  since  it  is  produced  by  pre- 
cipitated water:  the  laiger  the  dicle  is,  the  nearer  are  the 
douda;  oMMeqtientJy  the  more  ready  to  descend  in  rain. 

In  explaining  why  a  rainbow  in  the  morning  betokens 
rain,  ana  one  in  the  evenint:  fair  weatlier,  it  is  stated  thnt 
the  bow  can  only  be  seen  when  the  cloiuis  depositing  the 
rain  are  opposite  to  the  sun  ;  thus  in  the  moraini;  the  how 
is  in  the  west,  and  in  the  evening  in  the  east :  and  as  the 
rains  in  this  country  are  usually  brought  by  westerly  winds, 
a  bow  in  the  west  indicates  that  the  lain  is  oomiog  towards 
the  spectator ;  whereas  a  bow  in  the  oaat  iwdkatea  that 
the  rain  is  jawing  awajr  ftom  him. 

The  indwationa  of  nne  weather  fhim  awaHows  flying 
high  is  explained  by  stating  that  the  insects  on  which 
these  birds  feed  delight  to  fiy  m  a  warm  stratum  of  air; 
but  warm  air,  being  lighter  than  that  which  is  moist,  oecu- 

Eies  a  higher  part  of  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  the 
irds  then  tind  their  prey  in  the  upper  rigions.  On  the 
contrary,  when  the  warm  air  is  near  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  uie  insects  and  birds  are  there  also ;  and  then,  as  the 
oold  air  from  above  desfeode  into  it,  a  deposition  of  water 
takes  place.  The  opinion  that  sea-lMrda  come  to  land  in . 

onler  to  avoid  an  approachiiiL:  storm,  is  stated  to  be  i  rro- 
neo.is  ;  and  the  cause  as!,i::jiu'd  is  that,  as  the  fish  upon 
ii  till'  huiis  prey  go  ileep  into  the  water  during;  storms, 
the  buds  come  to  land  merely  on  account  of  the  greater 
certainty  of  finding  food  tiu  re  than  out  at  sea. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  tlie  kind  of  doud  which  is 
designated  cirrostratus  [Clouds]  isalraoat  always  followed 
bjj  a  depression  of  tempeiatnre  w  the  atmosphere,  and  hj 
wind  or  rain.  For  imfieationaof  the  weather,  which  are 
atf ordr  I  by  the  cadOations  of  a  mereoiial  colomn,  see 

Ba  romf.tf:r. 

WEAVKR  BIRDS.  Phrrincr,  a  subfamily  of  Frinou,- 
lidjS,  in  which  article  and  in  \'idlia  the  opinion  of  zoolo. 
gist*  as  to  their  place  in  the  system  will  be  found. 

The  genus  P/oefin  t^Weavers,  Timrint  of  the  Fieuch) 
is  thus  defined  bv'  Mr.  Swainson. 

Size  ifflall.  JBiU  conic,  but  with  the  culmer.  slightly 
bent,  and  the  tip  entire.  Under  mandible  less  thick  than 
tho  upper.  Claws  large,  venr  long.  Wings  pointed:  bat 
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the  first  quill  remarkably  short  and  spurious.   The  Old 
World  only. 

The  following  eubj^nera  are  thuH  defined  by  the  same 
observing  author,  and  are  arranged  under  the  genus  by 
him. 

Vidua  ,  Cuv. 

Dr.  Smith  states  that  South  Africa  fiimishes  a  number 
of  birds  referred  to  this  genus,  but  he  doubbi  if  all  of  them 
vrill  continue  to  be  classed  tot^ether.  Tho«e  of  the  Cape, 
he  observes,  admit  readily  of  being  divided  into  two  sev- 
tions.  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  plumage  and 
habits  of  the  species.  Those  of  the  first  section  have  the 
summer  feathers,  in  the  males,  soft  and  velvety,  which  is 
not,  he  says,  the  ca»e  in  those  of  the  other  section :  the 
former  resort,  he  tells  us,  to  marshy  grounds,  and  feed  and 
build  their  nests  among  reeds  or  long  rushes;  the  latter 
principally  freauent  the  vicinity  of  human  dwellings  or 
occur  in  dry  localities,  thinly  covered  with  wood,  and 
when  driven  from  their  feeding-grounds  generally  perch 
upon  trees  or  brushwood.  The  species  of  the  first  section 
besides  have,  he  adds,  the  bill  stronger  in  proportion  and 
more  elongated  than  the  species  of  liie  second.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  sections  laia  down  by  Dr.  Smith  : — 

1. 

Vidtuo  longicauda,  Cut.;  lenocina.  Less.;  axillarit, 
Smith. 

2. 

Vidute  regia,  Cuv. ;  terentt,  Cuv. ;  sujifTcilio^a,  Cuv. 

Next  to  the  subgenus  Vidua,  in  Mr.  Swainson's  arrange- 
ment, come  the  following : — 

Euplet^tes,  8w. — Bill  shorter  than  the  head.  Noslrils 
rouna,  partly  concealed  by  the  frontal  feathers.  Wines 
short ;  the  second  quill  shorter  than  the  third  ;  tertials  as 
long  as  the  primaries.  Tail  short,  even,  or  very  .slightly 
rounded.  Feet  large,  gracile.  Toes  very  long  and  slender ; 
the  lateral  of  equal  length.  Claws  slender,  very  slightly 
curved. 

Species : — ignicola,  Jlommicept,  oryx,  tanguiniro$trig, 
capensit,  melanoga*ler,aibiroittrit,  lep»diu,Jlaviceps,pfti- 
lippentit,  aurinotis. 

Ploeeut,  Cuv. — Bill  considerably  lengthened,  as  long  ha 
the  head.  Nostrils  almost  naked.  Wings  moderate  ;  the 
•econd,  third,  fourth,  and  finh  i^uills  nearly  equal ;  tertails 
shorter  than  the  primaries.  Tail  short,  even.  Feet  large, 
thick.  Toes  robust ;  the  lateral  e<|ua].  Claws  strong, 
thick,  ftilly  curved. 

Species  : — textor,  brachyptenu,  cristatut,  Tubricollit, 
niger,  aurantitts,  personatut,  melanotit,  Jlavicf^ts,  curut- 
latus,  ru/lcept,  trythrocejihalut,  auricapilluf. 

SympUcles,  Sw. — General  structure  of  Ploeeut ;  but  the 
bill  is  more  compressed,  the  commissure  ciir\*ed,  but  neither 
sinuated  nor  toothed.  Wings  short,  rounded  ;  the  first 
quill  half  as  lonir  as  the  second,  which,  with  the  third,  is 
graduated ;  the  three  next  are  nearly  equal,  and  are  the 
longest.  Tail  moderate,  even.  Feet  strone.  The  middle 
toe  abbreviated  ;  inner  lateral  toe  shorter  Uian  the  outer  ; 
hinder  toe  long,  equal  to  the  middle  toe. 

Species,  S.  chrysomus. 

iTie  genus  Amadina  follows  in  Mr.  Swainson's  arrange- 
ment, and  he  speaks  of  the  genus  Ploeeut  thus  defined  as 
by  far  the  most  beautiful  of  the  dinsion  of  Cnreotkrouu- 
tinte.  '  It  is,'  says  he, '  composed  of  the  Weavers,  a  name 
eiven  them  on  account  of  that  surprising  skill  mth  which 
tney  fabricate  their  nests. 

In  another  part  of  the  same  work  {Clasttflcation  of 
Birds,  Cabinet  Cyclopadia)  Mr.  Swainson,  when  treating 
of  the  nests  of  birds,  says: — '  There  is  still  another  sort  of 
BU-spended  nests  mentioned  by  Barrow  ( Travels  in  Afrira) 
as  fabricated  by  a  species  of  Loxta,  or  grosbeak  (probably 
of  the  modern  genus  Euplectes),  which,  unluckily,  he 
neither  describes  or  names.  It  seems  always  to  bund  on 
a  branch  extending  over  a  river  or  pool  of  water.  The 
nest  is  shaped  exactlv  like  a  chemist's  retort ;  is  suspended 
from  the  nead ;  and  the  shank,  of  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  aperture,  almost  touches 
the  water.    It  is  made  of  green  grass  curiously  woven.' 

Of  this  sort  of  nest  (which  is  very  artfully  wrought\  or 
rather  a  collection  o'  them,  a  plate  desitrned  by  DanioU  is 
given  in  Wood's  '  Zoography.  We  here  (five  as  good  a 
notion  of  these  nests  as  our  means  will  permit. 

It  may  be  considered  certain  th.it  the  hive-nests  noticed 
bj'  Barrow  and  Paterson  are  also  the  work  of  weaver-birds, 
"niis  republic  of  nests,  as  it  ha*  been  termed,  ii  attributed 


by  Barrow  to  a  society  of  the  species  termed  Lnria  soeia 
by  I^tham,  and  this' bird  is  very  properly  quoted  by  Mr. 
G.  R.  Gray  as  an  example  of  the  genus  Phileteerus  of 
Smith.  Euplectes  of  Swainson,  and  Ploceus  of  Cut.  Th< 
synonyms  of  Loxia  stx^ia  given  by  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  are  P. 
lepidus.  Smith,  and  P.  Putersonit,  Less. 


The  birds  in  question  ar«  said  to  construct  their  nest*  m 
one  clump  and  under  one  roof  or  cover,  each  nest  hanaj 
a  separate  entrance  on  the  under  side,  but  not  commuB- 
catins  with  Jhe  nest  next  to  it  from  within.  A  srace  J 
ten  feet  in  diameter  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  reacned  b» 
these  airgreeated  sylvan  dwellings  comprising  a  bird-popu- 
lation of  some  hundreds. 

Paterson  thus  describes  the  operations  of  these  *oeiil 
winced  citizens: — 'The  industry  of  these  birds  se«B» 
amiost  equal  to  that  of  the  bee.  Throuifhout  the  dayth«; 
appear  busily  employed  in  carrvinsj  a  fine  spjecies  of  giw. 
which  is  the  principal  material  they  employ  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  this  extraordinary  work,  as  well  as  (« 
additions  and  repairs.  Tliou^h  my  short  atAV  in  tlx 
country  was  not  sufficient  to  satisfy'me  by  ocular  proot 
that  they  added  to  their  nests  as  tliey  annually  increased 
in  their  numbers,  still,  from  the  many  trees  which  I  have 
seen  borne  down  by  the  weieht,  and  others  that  I  haw 
seen  with  their  Iwughs  completely  coveri'd  over,  it  wouid 
appear  that  this  is  really  the  case.  When  the  tree  that  i» 
the  support  of  this  aerial  city  is  obliged  to  srivc  war  to 
the  incren.se  of  weiglit,  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  no  longcf 
protected,  and  are  under  the  necessity  of  building  in  other 
tree?).  One  of  these  deserted  nests  I  had  the  curiosity  tc- 
break  down,  to  inform  myself  of  the  internal  structure  ot 
it,  and  found  it  equally  ingenious  with  that  of  the  external 
There  are  many  entrances,  each  of  which  forms  a  regular 
street,  with  nests  on  both  sides,  at  about  two  inches'  di*- 
tance  from  each  other.  The  irrass  with  which  they  build 
is  called  the  Boshman's  grass,  and  I  belii-ve  the  seed  of  it 
to  lie  their  principal  food,  though,  on  examining  their  nestv 
I  I  found  the  wings  and  legs  of  dift'erent  insects.  From 
!  every  appearanc*,  the  nest  which  1  dissected  had  been  in- 
'  habited  for  many  yean,  and  some  parts  were  much  met* 
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complete  than  others.  This  theretorr  I  concfivc  to  amount 
rearly  1o  a  jnoof  that  the  aiiKiial>  uiklcd  to  it  at  different 
times,  a-s  they  found  it  necessju)-,  Irom  tlie  uu-reaAe  of  their 
family,  or  lather  of  the  nation  and  community.' 

One  of  these  bird-towna  is  also  figured  in  Mr.  Wood's 
•  Zoographv,'  and  w«  bow  endwTOur  to  pfastBt  •  dwtch 
ot  iwit  of  tn«  plate. 


t  his  may  not  b«  one  of  the  causes,  at  least,  why  nature 

has  so  especially  taught  the  African  liirds  to  construct 
their  nests  in  the  manner  alluded  to .'  Snakes,  he  ob- 
nerves,  are  equally  common  in  both  regions,  yet,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Hantrnests,  and  a  very  few  othei>i,  at 
SynalloTU  f^arriilii^  [Svnaij.axis],  and  D'ltnirutiiua 
vori/fran.t,  $ac.,  he  declares  that  he  is  unacquainted  with 
any  other  i{:i.z!:i  ui  biidiwlueli  dcpirt  torn  thftoidio«7 
:itjle  of  building. 


Another  weaver's  nest,  that  of  Ploeeux  trterocfjihalw, 
8w.,  brought  toeether  with  the  male,  female,  and  eifsfs, 
(Vom  South  Africa  to  Mr.  Svvainson,  is  thus  described 
by  him : — •  The  nest  is  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  seven 
inches  lonir,  and  four  and  a  half  broaif:  it  is  attached 
to  a  verv  slender  branch,  fkom  wWeh  there  are  four  other 
young  snoots,  which  serve  uw  many  hoida  for  its  support, 
and  to  whieh  it  is  firmly  fixed  by  bendinga  of  strong  griM 
Imtc*.  The  whole  it  veijr  compactly  made  of  tlw  aame 
materiah.  interiBead  moit  ingenioualy.and  fur  move  flrmlj 
than  what  h  seen  in  flw  cfaaiBneh  or  other  of  our  mnt 
skil  ful  builden :  the  lining  is  the  beads  or  panicles  of  the 
grasses,  thus  uniting  softness  and  coolness,  the  latter  being 
an  obvious  advantage  in  so  sultry  a  dimate.  Tlie  aper- 
ture is  lateral,  near,  but  not  upon,  the  top,  SO  that  it  m  i  ves 
the  purpose  of  a  window  to  the  inmates,  who  are  sheltered 
overnead  by  the  cor.v^  x  ti'ij  o(  tlic  iu'>t.  Tlicre  is  some- 
thin?  very  in£:enioii''  in  1  tie  fDustruction  of  this  opening, 
which  is  not,  a-s  it  fii^t  uppiTi.-^  round,  luit  .semicircular, 
the  arch  l)ein5»  bound  round  with  a  stronger  band  than 
usual,  and  the  plane  or  base,  much  stronger,  and  composed 
of  straight  pieces  of  the  stalks  of  grass,  evidently  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  to  that  part  uponirtuebtheUidi  peicheil 
greater  strength  and  substance.' 

Mr.  Swainson,  at\er  remarking  that  lateral  openinfi;s  to 
the  nests  of  African  birds  are  very  common,  goes  on  to 
ubservo  that  the  rains  of  South  Africa  ami  of  tropical 
America  are,  perhaps,  equally  violent  while  they  con 
 11 


but  then  the  smell  leaved  and  scanfy  foliage  of  the 
in  the  fomer  locality  leave  the  nests  of  such  birds 
•i  are  upon  them  much  more  expcsed  to  these  torrents 
than  are  the  naata  of  tha  birds  of  Bnmlt  wbvo  the  bliaga 
ii  particularly  fliidt  and  broad;  and  h«  imphaa  whctMr 


of  PVmm*  latoroeipMa*. 

Dr.  Smith,  in  Kis  Zoology  of  South  Africa,  a  consyieraMe 
portion  of  which  he  accurately  observed  with  thr  vy  ot  a 
philosophical  zooiogist.  expresses  his  decided  opinion  that 
the  fearof  injury  from  small  quadrupeds  and  snakes  operate* 
upon  the  birds  of  that  country  in  their  choice  of  trees 
overhanging  pools  of  water  as  the  localities  for  their 
nests.  •  'I'here  can  be  no  doubt,'  says  he, '  that  parental 
affection  dictates  the  choice.  All  the binls  of  South  Africa 
are  liable  to  hare  their  neala  rabbod  by  small  quadntpeds 
andaiialMs,aiid«snopaatioaia  so  KkdYtoaaeuntbem 
against  sneh  nMbrhines  as  those  «•  nave  mentioned, 
tbin^  are  doiditlem  selected  under  that  oonvietioii.' 

Most  deadly  enemies  do  these  same  snakes  a|ipeir  to 
be  to  the  South  AfKcan  birds,  and  the- same  dtstinguished 
iiuthor,  in  his  elaborate  account  of  the  varieties  oT  Buce- 
nhdluf  capensis,  Bfxjm-nlavge  of  the  colonists,  which  he 
iloes  not  consiiler  poisonou.s  for  reasons  which  he  states  in 
liis  work,  gives  the  following  description,  which,  while  it 
,hnsvs  the  iialiirHl  dread  of  the  birds,  affords  a  very  inter- 
esting illustratinn  ith  regai-d  to  the  alleged  i"a.scinaiion  of 
serpents.  ''Hir  /'  ^  .■i-\l(.ri>;e,'  says  Dr.  Smith,  'is  gene- 
ally  found  upon  trees,  to  which  it  resorts  for  the  purpoie 
af  catching  birds,  upon  which  it  delights  to  feed.  Tiie 
presence  of  a  specimen  in  a  tree  is  generally  soon  dis- 
covered by  the  binls  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  collect 
around  it,  and  fly  to  and  fro,  uttering  the  most  piercing 
cries,  until  aOBM  OUe,  more  terror-struck  than  the  rest, 
actually  scans  its  lipa,  and  almost  without  resistance  he- 
comes  H  meal  for  its  enemy.  During  such  a  proceeding 
the  soslce  is  generally  observed  with  its  head  raised  about 
(en  or  twelve  inches  above  the  branch  round  which  its 
body  and  tail  are  eatmned,  witk  ila  mouth  open  aad  ita 
aaoK  iollated,  aa  iTamdouagr  endnvowiDg  to  uaoreua  tha 
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terror  wlueh  it  would  almost  appear  it  mm  awiM  would 

sooner  or  later  briiiL'  .vithiii  its  sraap  some  one  of  tlie 
leatlieriil  uroup.  Wl.ati  vcr  nv.iy  he  said  in  ridicule  of 
f8M:ination.  it  is  iKvt.'diKlt'>'>  Iruu  that  birds,  and  even 
quadrupeds,  are,  under  certain  circumstances,  unable  to 
letive  from  certain  of  their  enemies ;  and,  what  is  even 
more  extraordinax}-,  unable  to  resist  the  pfopensitv  to 
aavance  from  a  situation  of  actual  safety  into  one  of  the 
most  imminent  danger.  This  I  have  often  seen  exempli- 
fled  in  the  case  of  birds  and  snakes ;  and  I  have  heart!  of 
instances  eijiinlly  fiirions.  in  winch  antelopes  and  otlier 
qn.'ulrupeds  h;i\e  lieeii  so  'oewildered  by  the  sudden  ap- 
peanince  of  crocodiles  and  by  the  grimaces  ami  con- 
tortions thev  practised,  as  to  be  unabl«  to  fly  or  even 
move  from  the  qpot,  townda  wliidi  they  wen  ^praaehmg 
to  aeize  them/ 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readcii  loaie  of  tiM 
species  of  tnl<>  interesting  group  ofbiida. 

Ploceua  sfilonntut.  Vigors. 

Description. — Upper  part  of  the  head  gambofre-yellow 
Blightiy  glossed  with  honey-yellow ;  sides  of  the  head, 
chin,  and  a  narrow  line  stretchini,'  from  the  latter  to  the 
breast,  dark  liver-brown  verijing  on  black ;  sides  of  the 
neck  immediately  bcinnd  the  ear  coverts,  breast,  belly, 
vent,  and  under  tail  coverts,  lieht  gamboge-yellow,  laternl 
IVonts  of  the  breast  tinted  wtth  s8ffW>n-3rel1ow.  Lower 

Eart  of  the  back  and  sides  ot'thc  lu  ck.  interscapulars,  and 
ack,  liver-brown,  each  leather  bro.uiiy  tipl  with  lemon- 
yellow;  nimp  yellow,  blotched  with  liver-brown.  Lesser 
wing  coverts,  primary  and  secondary  quill  coverts,  primary 
and  secondary  quill  coverts  and  quill  feathers,  li^ht  choco- 
late-brown, the  primaries  and  their  coverts  edgped  ex- 
ternally with  kingVyellow,  the  othere  tint  and  edged  on 
both  vanae  with  the  same  colour.  Hul  light  greenish- 
tmiwn,  the  fealheri  ftintly  margined  extemaJly  with 
kinij's-yellow,  and  internally  with  primrose-yellow.  Hill 
brownish-black.  Kyes  deep  verrailion-red.  Feet  flesh- 
coloured,  tinted  with  brown  ;  claws  pale  horn-colour. 
Total  length  IVum  point  of  bill  to  tip  of  tail  seven  inches. 
(Smith.) 

The  above  ia  the  description  of  the  mails;  nothings 
aecording  to  Dr.  Smitti,  it  known  of  fli«/%malr. 

This  is  the  Ploeau  ttictonottts  of  Smith  {South  African 
Quarterly  Joitrnat) :  and  Ploeeut  davtcept  of  Swaioson 


Ploeeui  ■piluDOtu-,  veUow-CTOwiiKl  Wwver. 

Ijnrnlity  and  Habit i. — Dr.  Smith  states  tliat  this  Weaver 
mhabit.sthe  diiitiicts  borderin;|^  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Africa;  but  he  had  not  seen  nor  heard  of  its  having?  been 
found  to  the  westward  of  Kafirland.  It  is  rare,  and 
generally  is  seen  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  From  the  trees 
niat  overhang  the  waters  these  birds  suspend  their  nests 
of  a  somewhat  kidney  form,  composed  nt'  blailcs  of  i,'ra.ss  so 
closely  interwoven  as  to  form  a  complete  prctiction 
Hjjainst  the  weather.  Dr.  Smith,  who  gives  this  account, 
states  that  the  female  lays  three  or  four  eggs  of  a  delicate 
greenish  Mm,  tnd  about  the  MM  of  tboaa  Of  the  " 


Sparrow.  Mr.  Swain!»on  says  that  his  specimen  was  re- 
ceived from  Senegal. 

Ol  PliM-eus  cuftt  rixix.  Smith,  {Ploceiis  abyssinicui,  Cuv.1, 
Dr.  Smith  states  that  it  is  diffused  over  the  more  southerly 
districts  of  South  Africa,  and  that  flocks  of  from  ten  to  forty 
individuals  are  otten  to  be  seen  on  or  near  theed^esof 
marshes  and  rivers.  FVom  the  trees  or  shrubs  which  fiiage 
these,  the}r  suspend,  he  says,  their  neiitB,flveor«xof  whiSh 
are  sometimes  attached  to  a  single  branch.  Theae  neala 
are  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  with  the  entrance  towards  the 
upper  end,  and  directed  downwards.  Dr.  Smith  adda  that 
trees  which  overhantj pools  ot  water  are  invariably  preferred, 
and  the  twigit  which  approach  nenvMt  the  water  are  com- 
monly best  supplied  with  nests. 

The  head-quarters  of  Ploeou  tubaureiu  and  Ploceus 
ocularitu  must  be  looked  for,  according  to  Dr.  Smith,  to 
the  northward  of  the  Troirfe  of  Capricorn ;  at  leaat  the 
paucity  of  specimens  to  the  southward  of  it  would,  in  his 
opinion,  warrant  sucii  an  inference.  During  a  residence  of 
fourteen  years  in  South  .\lVica,  he  o»ly  met  witli  four  speci- 
mens of  Ploceus  ocularius  and  ten  of  sulHiureux.  The 
specimens  oi  mbaureus  procured  by  himself  were  all  killed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  AlgoaBay,  and  those  contain^  in 
the  collections  submitted  to  hk  innection  were  either  ob* 
tamed  in  the  same  locality  or  more  lo  the  eastward. 

Dr.  Smith  states  that  uiere  does  not  appear  among  the 
individuals  Ploceus  urulnrius  any  disposition  to  congre- 
gate— at  lea.st  he  rarely  found  more  than  the  male  and 
his  f-^male  associated  together,  and  these  were  generally 
discovered  in  retired  situations,  well  supplied  with  trees, 
from  a  branch  of  some  of  which  is  suspended  the  neat 
formed  of  deticate  fibres  of  bark  closely  interwoven, 
so  Ihahioned  as  to  present,  when  complete,  the  form 
of  a  retort.  The  three  bluish-white  eggs  are  sparingly 
spotted  with  dusky  brown— the  large  extremity  having  the 
largest  and  most  numerous  spots.  Upon  these  eirgs  the 
male  and  female  sit  alternately,  and,  while  so  occupied, 
are  so  devoted  to  their  duty,  that  thqfMy  withthegrftlteit 
ease  he  taken  in  the  nest  alive. 

Phitctwrus  lepiilut,  Smith. 

/>c«crmftdn.— Figure  rather  alender ;  bill  more  oon- 
prcmed  than  in  Buplectes ;  enhnen  slightly  arehed  from 
the  base;  commissure  sinuated  :  Ic^rs  and  toes  strong; 
tarsi  in  front  covered  by  transverse  plates,  the  margins  of 
which  are  distinctly  detined  ;  initer  and  inner  toes  nearly 
of  equal  length ;  claws  pointed  and  much  cur\'ed,  the 
hinder  one  not  so  long  as  in  the  typical  species  ot  Eu- 
plecles ;  wings,  when  folded,  reaching  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  tail.  F\nt  or  spurious  quill-feather  very  short, 
often  scarcely  discernible  ;  second,  third,  and  fourth,  nearly 
of  equal  length,  and  the  longest ;  extremity  of  tile  taU 
sligliMy  rounded.  Smith.' 

Mi/e. — Dr.  Smith  describes  the  top  of  the  head,  the  nape, 
and  the  back  as  of  a  drab-brown  ;  back  and  sides  of  the  neck 
and  interscapulars  umbcr-brown ;  each  feather  bordered 
with  pale  isabella  colour;  chin  and  a  stripe  at  the  base 
of  the  bill  which  terminates  on  a  line  with  the  eve,  black. 
Wines  and  tul  light  uniber-brown ;  tertiary  quill  featheia 
hroadljr  edged  and  tipt  with  iaabella,  of  wh'icn  colour  are 
the  tail-feathers,  also,  at  their  extremities.  Sides  of  the 
head,  under  part  of  the  neck,  br#a.st  and  belly  pale  Isa- 
bella :  flanks  pale  rustv  brown  ;  on  the  front  of  each  thieli 
a  deep  black  stripe  ;  tfie  featln  is  in;iiL;)tied  with  yellowish- 
white.  Bill  and  legs  a  pale  hi  i:  n  colour,  the  former  slightly 
clouded  with  brown.    Eytiidark  i  rown. 

/Sniia^.— Differing  from  the  male  in  having  the  feathers 
of  the  back  and  aides  uftha  neck  and  faitersenpnlan 
brown  initead  of  umberteown. 

Xouffir.— Head  streaked  with  brown,  the  patch  in  front 
of  the  t+iigh.<i  consisting  of  perfectly  distinct  black  blotches. 
No  appearance  of  black  on  the  chin  or  at  tht  base  of  the 
bill. 

Length  from  the  bill  to  the  point  of  the  tail,  4  inches 
9  lines. 

This  ta  theZo«ta  toeis  of  IsXbMmiPtoeeui  toemt  of 
Cuv. ;  Phitattrtu  feptiAtrof  Snrith ;  and  Bufteetea  hpkhu 

of  Swainson. 

Geographical  Dishibu/wn  and  Hafnts. — Dr.  Smith 
states  that  the  banks  of  tlw  Oranire  River  appinr  to  con- 
stitute the  southern  limit  of  tlie  range  of  this  species,  which 
w  as  only  obtained  in  great  abundance  in  the  districts  round 
Latakoo  far  from  water.  '  The  most  striking  peouliahty, 
adds  Dr.  Mth^  *obNmd  in      apMiii  iilhr Mrtnerti- 
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n&ry  manner  in  which  a  number  of  individuals  a^ciate, 
and  build  their  nesu  under  a  common  roof.  When  a  nest- 
ling place  has  been  selected,  and  the  operation  of  building 


11m  GmMOx  WMfW'tM.  (Smilh.) 


.V4  V^^ 


Kma  of  the  %<taiiAe  Vfrmtr  Xiiri,  aiul  wc  auU;,  p.  JTl. 

the  nests  is  to  be  commenced  ab  mi/io,the  community  im- 


mediately proceed  conjointly  to  construct  the  general 
covering  which  interests  them  all ;  that  being  accomplished, 
each  pair  begins  to  form  their  own  nest,  which,  like  the 
roof,  they  construct  of  coarse  ^rass;  these  are  placed  side 
by  side  against  the  uqder  surface  of  the  general  covering, 
and  by  the  time  they  are  all  completed,  the  lower  surface 
of  the  mass  exliibits  an  appearance  of  an  even  horizontal 
surface,  freely  perforated  by  small  circular  openings.  They 
never  use  the  same  nests  a  second  time,  though  they  con- 
tinue for  many  years  attached  to  the  same  roof.  With  the 
return  of  the  breeding  season,  fresh  nests  are  formed  upon 
the  lower  surface  of  those  of  the  preceding  year,  which 
then  form  an  addition  to  the  general  covering.  In  this 
manner  thev  proceed  year  alter  year,  adding  to  the  mass, 
till  at  last  the  weight  ultcn  becomes  such  as  to  cause  the 
destruction  of  its  support :  upon  which  a  new  building  is 
selected.  They  appear  to  prefer  constructing  these  nests 
upon  large  and  lolty  trees,  but  where  such  do  not  occur, 
they  will  even  condescend  to  form  them  upon  the  leaves 
of  tile  arborescent  aloe  (Aloe  arborescetu),  as  occasionally 
happens  towards  the  Orange  River.  The  commencement 
of  the  roof  is  firmly  interwoven  with  the  branches  of  the 
trees  to  which  it  is  intended  to  be  suspended ;  and  ollen  a 
great  part  of  a  principal  branch  is  actually  included  within 
Its  substance.  Each  female  lays  from  three  to  four  eggs, 
which  are  of  a  bluish- white  colour,  and  freely  mottled 
towards  the  large  end  with  small  brown  dots.  \^'hen  once 
this  species  has  attained  maturity,  it  never  afterwards  ex- 
hibits any  change  in  respect  to  colours.  The  male  has  no 
summer  tints  which  he  throws  aside  in  winter,  as  is  the  case 
in  EupUetet.  Seeds,  and  occasionally  small  insects,  con- 
stitute the  food.* 

Eupkctes  taha.  Smith. 


tTpprr  Bgure,  male  ;  lowvr  Acurt,  <lia>l<  (Smith,) 
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Detcnption. — Male ;  summer  plumage.  Grown  of  head, 
back,  upper  and  under  tail-covcrts,  vent,  and  a  narrow 
obliiiuc  stripe  on  each  side  of  the  breast  immediately  in 
front  of  the  iliuulders,  bright  yellow  shoulders,  miilt- 
feathers,  and  tail,  grev-brown  ;  shoulder  feathetn,  and  the 
outer  vanes  of  the  (juifl-feathers,  faintly  edged  with  dirty- 
while  ;  insides  of  shoulders  pale  cream-vellow  ver^fing  on 
white  ;  thighs  pale  yellow  freckled  with  ^Jrown.  Space  in 
front  of  the  eyes,  sides  of  the  head,  stripe  on  each  side  of 
back  adjoining  the  bases  of  the  wings  and  ah  the  under 
parts  of  the  body  as  far  as  the  vent,  tieep  brownish-black. 
Bill  light  umber-brown,  the  lower  mandible  lightest.  Feet 
and  claws  yellowish-brown  ;  eves  brown. 

Mule ;  winter  plumage.  A\)ove,  pale  yellowish-brown ; 
head,  neck,  and  interscapulars  freely  dashed  with  lonirilu- 
dinal  brownish-black  stripes  or  blotches,  and  the  back  and 
upper  tail  coverts  with  faint  narrow  stripe*  of  the  «ame 
colour.  Eyebrows  yellowish-white  ;  ear  coverts  pale  rusty 
brown  ;  luider  parts  of  body  greyish-white,  throat  and 
breast  tinged  with  sienna-yellow,  and  these  as  well  as  the 
flanks  variegated  by  longitudinal  brown  streaks.  Bill,  par- 
ticularly the  lower  mandible,  lighter  than  in  summer.  i 

Adult  Female. — Coloured  in  Kumnier  and  winter  nearly 
the  same  at  the  male  in  winter,    i  Smith.) 

Gengraphic<il  Diatribution  and  Uahits. — Dr.Smith  states  ] 
that  this  speciesdoes  not  appear  to  extend  south  or26^  at 
least  he  discovered  no  individuals  before  he  reached  that 
latitude.  The  natives  more  to  the  southward  seemed  to  be  I 
unacquainted  mlh  the  bird.  In  the  districts  to  the  north 
of  20",  however,  it  wa.s  common,  and  large  flocks  were  often 
observed  among  the  trees  near  the  banks  of  rivers.  Dr. 
Smith  further  remarks  that  though  they  were  generally 
among  tree*  at  the  time  he  passed  through  the  country,  he 
was  informed  that  they  leave  them  at  the  commencement 
of  the  breeding  season,  for  the  reeds  which  skirt  the  rivers 
here  and  there,  and  from  which  they  suspend  their  nests. 
They  are,  he  stales,  very  destructive  to  irardens,  like  En- 
plfcteg  oryx,  in  the  summer,  and  the  natives  are  obliged  to 
watch  their  crops  to  prevent  them  from  being  devoured  by 
one  or  other  of  their  specie*. 

Dr.  Smith  enumerates  the  following  species  of  iCnplecle$ 
as  inhabitants  of  South  Africa: — oryx  (Loxia  oryx. 
Linn.),  capends  (fj0.ria  capertjett.  Linn.),  and  tafta. 

Plocepasser  mahali  [Agrophilus,  Sw.). 

Description. — Forehead,  top  of  the  head,  nape,  lores, 
and  stripe  from  the  angles  of  the  mouth  to  the  top  of  the 
neck,  liver-brown ;  sidcji  of  the  head  and  ear-coverts 
broccoli-brown,  tinged  with  yellowish-brown  ;  eyebrows 
broad,  dusky  white.  Unper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  neck, 
interscapulars,  back,  and  lesser  wing-coverta  intermediate 
between  broccoli  and  wood  brown;  last  row  of  (he  lesser 
wing-coverts  broadly  tipped  with  pale  cream-yellow  ;  pri- 
mary and  secondary  quill-covcrts  light  liver-browu,  the 
former  narrowly,  the  latter  broadly  margined  with  nioty 
white  ;  rump  and  upper  tail-coverts  yellowish  white  ;  tail- 
feathers  liver-brown,  tipped  and  narrowly  edged  externally 
with  nisty  white.  Chin,  throat,  vent,  under  tail-coverts, 
nnd  thighs  dusky  white;  breast,  belly,  and  flankn,  dirty 
cream-yellow,  inclining  to  pale  wood-brown.  Bill  dull 
yellowish  brown,  shaded  with  brownish  red ;  legs,  toes, 
and  claws  same  colour.  Eyes  deep  brownish  orange. 
Length  from  point  of  bill  to  tip  of  tail  6  inches 
lines. 

Female  very  similar  to  male  in  colour.  (Smith.) 

Geographical  Dittribulion  and  Habits. — Dr.  Smith  first 
saw  this  bird  upon  a  tree  on  one  of  the  tributaries  to  the 
Orange  River.  The  nests  in  ficrure  and  texture  had  many 
of  the  characters  of  those  of  Ploceus,  but  resembled  those 
of  some  of  the  South  African  Pyrgilte  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  armed.  The  walls  of  each  nest  were  en- 
tirely composed  of  stalks  of  grass,  the  thickest  extremities 
of  wnich  were  kO  placed  as  to  protrude  externally  for  se- 
veral inches  beyond  the  compact  structure  destined  to 
contain  the  eggs.  Thus  each  nest  appeared  armed  with 
numerous  projecting  spines,  and  bore  considerable  resem- 
blance to  the  body  of  a  porcupine  with  its  spines  partially 
erected.  Several  of  the  Pyrgit<v,  Dr.  Smith  remarks,  arm 
their  nests  after  the  same  fa»hion,  but  they  select  for  the 
purpose  the  delicate  twigs  of  shrubs  or  brushwood,  in- 
stead of  stalks  ot  grass.  The  object  of  both  is,  he  observes, 
to  oH'er  an  obstacle  to  the  advance  of  snakes  towards  th« 
eggs  and  young.   Dr.  Smith  adds  that  a  solitary  specimen 


of  Ploeepatier  is  seldom  seen,  and  that  the  bird  ii  du- 
posed  to  congregate.  He  met  with  small,  and  even  oe- 
casionally  with  large  flocks,  as  far  north  as  the  Tropic  d 
Capricorn.  Twenty  or  thirty  nests  were  to  be  seen  upca 
one  tree.  Seeds  and  insects  are  the  food,  and.  in  temk 
of  these,  the  bird  passt^s  much  time  upon  the  ground.  II 
disturbed  when  thus  feeding,  the  flock  move  awav  in  i 
body  to  a  neighbouring  In  e,  where  they  remain  till  thei 
are  satisfied  that  they  may  return  to  their  cniploymecK. 


Dr.  Smith  nolires  two  specie*,  Plocepaucr  (na**' 
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tHptvUiotm  (dgnpldbit  mper- 

eiltomt,  8w.). 

7^ tor  erythrorhj/nekKt* 

Deteription. — Hetd,  apper  and  under  ptuts,  the  last 
half  of  each  ^nmaiy  quill,  all  Uw  Mcoodaiy  quiUa,  and 
tin  tailt  bhwkwh-lfHfifiij  flnt  half  of  wch  jwtfmiy  qoill 
white,  oMfaBiwmarf  s  fair  <f  thoM  iwaiMt  to  &t  iiaoiid' 
aim  BMigiiied  with  the  mhds  cdonr  alasMt  to  tbnr 
points.  Kll  light  yellowlib-Kd,  doad«d  with  dwdM  of 
purple-red;  legs  and  toes  yellowtth-bromi,  the  fonner 
tinted  with  yellowi»h-red ;  clawa  livid  umber-brown.  Eye* 
dark  brown. 

Femalf. — The  brown  tint  more  distinct  than  in  tlie 
male  ;  in  other  respects  vcrj'  similar  in  roloiir. 

Yoiiti^. — Dusky  liver-bruwu ;  leathers  of  i)rea.st  and 
belly  hriijully  ni.iriiini'd  with  win",  .  Sli^'ht  inilication*  of 
kuch  wtule  m&rgina  ore  ollen  tu  be  observed  upon  the 

iNrtbeiiiortheaMUoudlNMfyinodultfc  CBniftb.) 


Teilot  frjrihrorlivorhu*, 

Geographtciil  DUtributinn  and  Habits. — '  It  was  not 
til!  after  \vc  had  p&iiac<l  to  Ibe  northwartl  of  the  'Z'Ah  de- 
cree of  south  latitude,'  says  Dr.  Smith, '  that  we  discovered 
this  bird  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  tiie  natives,  it  rarely 
extends  its  flight  farther  to  the  sioutbward.  which  they  at- 
tribute to  the  aoarcity  of  buffaloes  south  of  that  parallel. 
Whenever  it  was  discovered,  it  was  always  in  attendance 
upon  herds  of  the  animals  just  mentioned,  and  either  fly- 
ing over  tlH>  members  of  which  the  trroup  was  composed, 
or  else  jK-rrhcd  upon  the  back  of  some  individual  animal. 
While  j>erchetl,  it  appeared  penerally  to  be  employed  m 
collecting  articles  of  food  from  the  liidc :  and  while  so 
oeeupiod  it  Mated  quickly  from  one  part  of  the  buffalo  to 
another,  witaont  the  latter  appearing  to  bestow  the  slight- 
eat  ottention  apon  it>  aoreinoata.  Oa  opening  tlie  ato* 
nmdin  of  the  apecfaaena  we  proenied,  we  fimiM  irint  we 
had  bean  led  to  ezpeet,  nemdy,  that  its  Ibod  iWMirteil  in 
part  atleaatofpanahiealiDaaeta;  and  that  to  obtain  tbeni 
it  selected  the  company  in  wilidi,  a»  kae  ahaady  been  re- 
marked, we  always  found  iL  AMorflaf  to  the  evidence 
of  the  natives,  it  also  Ikeqnently  ■Jwlite  upon  the  ground, 
examines  the  excrement  of  the  buftdo.  and  from  it  col- 
lects certain  articles  of  foixl.  Smiu'tiiiu--  a  nuiTiher  (if  in- 
dividuals were  ob^ervtil  associatcil  witli  thu  quailruptds  in 
question,  frcqtU'ntl;.  I'lily  one  or  tvM).  ami  dti  many  occa- 
sions we  encouiitt  iinl  troupe  iil  bufialoes  without  even  one 
in  attendnnce. 

This  bird,  brsules  being  of  st'rvice  to  itsi  hu^e  a*j>o- 
ciales  bv  liddinf:  them  of  many  of  the  insects  with  which 
their  skiii.s  are  inlesti-d,  also  |M-rforins  for  them  anotJier 
valuable  ser%ii'e.  Oti  ohsirvint,'  any  unusual  appear- 
ance in  the  neishbor.rhood,  its  attention  is  immediately  di- 
rected to  it;  and.  if  alarm  is  eventually  excited,  the  bird 
flies  up.  upon  which  all  the  buffaloes  instantly  raise  their 
heads,  and  endeavour  to  discover  the' cause  which  had  led 
to  the  sudden  departure  of  this  sentinel.  If  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  the  attempt,  urul  m'v.  rcsL-on  to  fear  fiir  their  own 
nfety,  they  take  to  flight  in  a  body,  and  are  accompanied 
by  the  hiras  who  forewarned  them  of  their  danger.  On 
the  bold  again  taaltinf  to  feed,  the  bird*  return  to  tbair 


avocation,  and  pursue  a  coune  limilof  to  titatjuit  4^ 

scribed,  provided  the  like  ciroomitances  recur,  we  never 
found  this  bird  attaching  llielf  to  any  quadruped  but 
the  buffalo,  nor  did  we  ever  find  the  latter  with  any 
other  attendanta,  though  we  found  in  the  countiy  in  whiw 
botheant  two  other  birds  in  the  habit  of  feeding  upon  pa* 
la^tlnl  aniHlib  namely  Buphaga  j^rieatia  ami  aythro- 
ritywcifca.  Ttteie  restricted  their  viuu  exduively  to  tho 
rhmoeerot.'  (Zoology  of  South  A/riea.) 

WEAVING.  If  we  take  the  term  •  weaving*  in  its 
broadest  sense,  as  applying  to  the  proceaa  of  combining 
lonf^itudinal  threads  into  a  superficial  fabric,  it  will  have 
relation  to  the  whole  series  of  textile  manufactures  ;  not 
only  those  which  are  prepared  in  the  loom,  but  likewise 
net-work,  lace-woik,  and  hosiery.  We  shall  endt-a\oiir 
therefore  in  the  ]>resent  article  to  complete  the  details  oi 
manufacturing  many  textile  fabrics  which  have  been  par- 
tia.liy  iKscribed  m  luiincr  articles ;  and  as,  to  effect  tins, 
suuii' -itut  of  classification  will  be  desirable,  we  propose, 
athi  l/riffly  noticing?  the  state  and  progns,-!  of  vvcavitii; 
amont;  the  antients,  to  proceed  thus; — i'Liin  H'f>iviiig ; 
Pattirn  ll  ranni:;  Double  ff  'eartng  ;  Crois  If'enving ; 
('/tain  iyeufin^ ;  Pile  H'eoving ;  Pouyr  Weaving. 
Under  many  of  these  headings  we  shall  have  to  enter  into 
some  deiaila;  but  in  other  cases  very  little  more  will  be 
neoeaaaiy  than  a  reference  to  former  articles. 

Krom  many  paeiayi  in  the  Bible,  and  from  the  genenl 
cl.araeter  of  dfai%  nil  apparent  that  woven  fabricawere 
known  in  very  early  times.  la  ail  probability  weaving 
was  practised  before  spinning ;  tiiat  is,  the  combination  of 
reeds,  strips  of  leather,  or  rude  fibrce  into  a  material  for 
dress,  by  a  process  analogous  to  thitof  weavin|^  preceded 
the  practice  of  spinning  yam  fiopi  a  eongeiiee  of  dement* 
ary  fibres. 

Sir  J.  O.  WiUdnaon,  in  liie  work  on  Egypt,  (Mm- 
mr*  md  CMomt  th»  AnHent  Bgppttatu)^  obserea, 
'The  Ejeyptians,  from  a  most  remote  era.  were  cele- 
brated for  their  manufacture  of  linen  and  other  cloths, 
and  the  produce  of  their  looms  was  exported  to,  and 
cajrerly  purchased  by,  foreiirii  nations.  Hie  tine  linen 
and  embroidered  work,  the  yam  and  woi/iUn  >tnH'",  of 
the  upper  and  lower  country,  are  frequently  iiu-ntioiied, 
and  were  highly  estecmt'd.'  The  same  autlionty  >.lale8 
that  the  looms,  found  depicted  on  the  tombs  at  Thebes, 
are  of  an  exceednnfly  rude  construction;  but  he  doia»  not 
think  that  this  circumstance  militates  aitftJUst  tlie  jiroduc- 
tion  of  tine  faliric-s,  since  :t  is  known  at  the  present  day 
that  the  Hindu  produces  exquisite  mushns  on  his  rude 
loom.  In  a  sfiecimen  of  nniminy-clolh.  examined  by  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  texture  was  close  and  firm,  yet  elastic  ;  the 
yam  of  both  warp  and  weft  Wiis  remarkably  even  and  well 
spun  ;  the  weft  was  single,  while  the  warp-yarn  consisted 
of  two  fine  threatis  doubled  togetber;  and  it  was  observ- 
able, in  that  as  w  ell  as  in  other  specimens,  that  the  numhei 
of  threads  tu  un  inch  in  the  warp  uniformly  exceeded  thai 
in  the  weft,  a  difference  not  commonly  observable  in  £un^ 
pean  (id)rics.  Mr.  Thompson  examined  Egvptiji  dotlia 
otougiit  to  England  by  Salt  and  Bdsoni,  and  found  that 
the  *  ■ehragee^wore  well  mado,  that  atriped  goodaaiBiflar 
lo  muurni 
and  that 


ped 

IjEbwaaoMd  ae  on*  of  tho  d^o^  ^RS^mi 
copies  mm  aoaw  of  the  pietures  at  Thebes,  Beni 
m,  and  SileithyM,  representing  weavers  at  their 
looms ;  in  one  inataaoo  the  kioai  appean  to  be  horizontal ; 

while  in  another  it  is  verticd,  with  the  wetl  driven  up 
wards;  and  from  representations  of  five  different  sorts  of 

I  shuttles,  it  would  appear  that  they  were  jjenerally  about 
half  a  yard  m  lenglh. 

!  Mr.  Vates  .arl.  'Tela.  Sn\\\h  !y  Diclionary  q/'  Girrk  aiiit 
B'.tiuiii  Anttquities)  ha»  collected  most  of  the  authentic 

1  details  respecliniT  the  art  ol  weavins;  anioni;  the  Greeks 

I  and  Romans,  from  which  we  may  select  a  lew  illustrations. 

I  Weaving  was  earned  on  as  a  distinct  trade  in  the  larger 
towns;  but  every  consiiU  private  establisliment  had 

also  a  loom  at  which  the  ii  inales  of  Uie  family  w  ere  em- 
ployed :  the  weavinp  beuiir  carried  on  chiefly  by  female 
slaves,  while  the  superintendence  rested  with  (he  mistress 
and  her  daughters.  In  large  bouses  a  particular  room  was 
set  apart  for  this  occupation.  The  Greeks  and  Romant 
differed  from  the  Egyptians  in  this,  that  the  weaving 
among  the  last-mentioned  people  performed  by 
while  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  a  female  em* 
pliVaMat.  Ihe  shawk  fluniahad  to  tlio  tenplaa  ware 
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wov«n  vf  wonen,  in  loaie  cmgs  atticlied  to  the  more 
MNitent  teinplo,  bat  itt  other  caaes  independent  of  them : 
.  tnus,  the  sixteen  women  who  lived  together  in  a  building: 
destined  to  their  use  at  Olvinpia,  wove  a  new  shawl  every 
five  years,  to  be  displayedl  nt  the  srames  whic  li  were  then 
celehratc'd  in  honour  Ot'  Hera,  ami  to  he  ]irL'.st>rveil  in  her 
temple.  Plato  mentionH  one  oi  the  mcst  important  dif- 
ferences between  the  warp  and  the  weft,  vis.  that  the 
threads  of  the  former  ai«  strong  and  firm  in  eooseqaenee 
of  bring  more  twisted  in  spinnin^r ;  whilst  those  of  the 
latter  are  comparatiTely  sot^  and  yielding ;  a  comparison 
which  is  strictly  applicable  at  the  present  day.  Mr.  Yates 
pivi  s  two  woiiii-t'tits  to  show  theanaloLTV  hi-tween  the  an- 
tient  Greek  loom  and  the  m(xlem  Icefandic  loom;  l>oth 
hETtng  the  warp-threads  vtrtical;  whereas  in  the  im- 
prored  looms  of  modem  times  the  warp  is  always  hori- 
xontel.  The  Greeks  evidently  understood  much  of  what 
is  now  tenned  *mountingaloom,*  that  is,  anmnging  strings 
in  meh  «  manner  as  to  separate  the  warp4hr«id  into  two 
jr  more  trroupn,  between  which  the  weft  may  be  intro- 
diu-ed  :  thi'  leash  <  fiiro^')  being  one  such  stnnir,  and  a 
woven  p:ittt  rii  lii  inu  termed  Si/uroc,  rpifttror,  or  jroXr^irtir.  | 
according  as  it  contamed  two,  three,  or  more  groups  of 
strings,  or,  a.s  we  nhould  now  say,  '  leaves  of  heddles.' 
After  the  weft  was  thrown,  it  was  driven  up  close,  either  by 
«  kind  of  bat,  called  a '  spatha,'  or  by  a  kind  of  comb ;  both 
of  which  appear  to  be  combined  in  the  *  batten 'or  *  lay'  of 
the  modem  loom.  Hie  *  checks*  produced  by  having  differ^ 
ent  coloured  warp  threads,  and  'stripes'  lormed  of  multi- 
coloured wefis,  were  known  to  the  Greeks  aiul  Romans ; 
as  were  likewise  nnmerous  kinds  of  fanc)  weavinij  de- 
rived from  these  two  combined.  Mr.  Vates  concludes 
with  this  renaik:  'As  far  as  we  can  form  a  judgment 
llrom  the  langnase  and  descriptions  of  antient  authors,  the 
lirodiietions  of  the  loom  appear  to  have  fallen  in  antient 
times  very  little,  if  at  all,  below  the  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  damasks,  shawls,  and  tapestry  of  the  present  age.* 

If  we  consider  the  above  details,  and  at  the  same  time 
mark  the  mode  of  proceedint;  by  the  Hindu  weaver  at  the 
present  day,  we  shall  have  tlie  means  of  formini;  a  jude- 
ment  of  the  practice  of  weaving  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
times,  so  far  aa  H  differs  from  modem  European  weaving. 
The  Hinda  weftver  takes  his  station  under  the  trees,  where 
he  rtretdies  his  warp-t bread  between  two  baaboo  roller^ 
which  are  llutened  to  the  turf  by  wooden  pins.  He  digs  a 
hole  in  the  euth  large  enough  to  contain  nis  legs  when  in 
a  sitting  posture;  and  then,  snspendinir  to  a  branch  of  a 
tree  the  cords  which  are  intended  to  cause  the  raising  and 
depressing  of  the  warp-threads,  he  fixes  underneath  two 
loops  for  ms  toes,  by  which  he  produces  a  substitute  for 
treddk*.  His  i^uttle  ads  abo  as  a  batten  or  lay,  and 
completes  his  simpla  airangementa.  With  such  nide  ap* 
psnios  as  this  is  tile  process  of  weaving  eondneted  tn 
neatly  all  the  villages  throughout  India.  We  will  now 
compare  those  methods  with  the  mode  of  jirocedure  in 
mo<!ern  Europe. 

Fiain  IVeaving. — By  the  tenn  '  plain  weavini; '  w  e  mean 
the  weavingirfall  varieties  of  textile  manufacture,  w  hether 
of  silk,  cotton,  woollen,  or  linen,  in  which  the  wefl  threads 
interlace  uniformly  among  the  warp  threads  without  pro- 
ducing twills,  checks,  stripes,  urigs*  or  any  variety  of  figures. 
Calico,  Irish  linen,  and  plain  silk  are  good  representatives  of 
this  kind  of  weaving.  If  we  examine  any  of  these,  we  shall 
find  that  the  eros.s  threads pa.M  alternately  over  and  under 
the  l(in<:  threads,  no  one  tliread  pa-^^ing  over  or  under  two 
other  threads  at  once.  In  the  language  of  weavers,  the 
long  threads  are  called  ioofj», /ir»*/,  rarn^,  or  or^flnrinif  ; 
wiiile  the  cross  threads  are  called  w^,  woof,  ahoot,  or 
tram.  Twist  is  the  geneial  term  applied  to  the  kind  of 
yam  used  for  cotton  warp  ;organiUM  to  that  for  ulk  warp; 
and  some  of  the  other  terms  mve  in  like  manner  only  par- 
tial application  :  if  therefore  we  speak  simply  of  imrp  and 
tn/t.  wc  --hall  avoid  ambiguity,  and  be  sufficiently  correct 
for  the  (it)ject  in  view.  The  warj)  is  always  affixed  to  the 
loom  or  weaving  machine:  while  the  weft  is  contained  in 
the  shuttle,  a  small  boat-like  inMrument.  The  winding  of 
the  weft  on  the  snindle  which  runs  through  the  shuttle  is 
aaimple  matter;  fmt  the  arrangement  of  the  warp  in  the 
loom  IS  very  important,  and  most  be  undetatood  befbvtwn 
oaa  Ibllnw  the  detailH  of  weaving. 

^e  tir-1  II]  n  iutmn  consi-ts  in  laying  the  requisite  nurn- 
bet  of  threodii  together  to  form  the  width  of  the  cloth :  this 
toanUadMrpmir*  Siqipoiingthm tobe lOOOtlmMlaiii 


the  width  of  apleeeof  cloth;  then  the  yam,  wound  on  die 

bobbins  as  it  ?eaves  tlic  hand  of  the  spinner,  must  be  so 
unwound  and  laid  out  as  to  form  1000  lengths,  constituting 
when  laid  parallel  the  warp  of  the  intended  cloth.  The 
antient  method  w  as  to  dniw  out  the  warp  from  the  bot)bin8 
at  full  length  in  an  open  field  ;  and  this  is  iitill  practised 
in  India  and  China ;  but  the  climate  of  Europe  is  too  un- 
certain for  such  a  method,  and  hence  the  tcarjnng^\rum» 
was  devised.  This  is  a  large  wooden  tiame  fixed  np  ver- 
tically against  a  wall,  the  upright  ddes  l)eing  piereeairitb 
holes  to  receive  wooden  pins,  which  project  suffic  icntly  to 
receive  the  clue  or  group  of  yariis.  The  wiirper.  having 
placi'd  the  liohbins  of  yam  in  an  adjacent  frame,  ties  the 
ends  of  all  the  threads  toi^ether,  and  attaches  them  to  one 
of  the  pins;  then  gallu  nng  all  the  threads  in  his  hand 
into  one  doe,  and  permitting  them  to  slip  through  the 
fingers,  he  walks  to  the  other  end  of  the  frame,  where  he 
passes  the  yams  over  the  fixed  pin.  He  walks  ftom  end 
to  end  of  the  frame,  attaching  the  cine  of  yams  to  the  pins 
each  time,  until  he  lias  unwound  from  the  bobbins  enough 
yarn  to  form  the  warp.  Hut  this  method,  although  still 
I  fuliowni  m  ><>ni.'  ji'aces,  has  yielded  to  the  use  of  the 
trarping-mtii,  a  much  more  convenient  piece  of  wparatua. 
The  bMibins  are  placed  in  a  ftame  s  {,Fig.  l).  The 

Fig.  1. 


warper,  sitting  at  A.  rotates  the  vertieal  reel,  or  cylin- 
der jB^  by  means  of  the  wheel  C  and  the  rope  D.  Tlie 
yams  from  all  the  bobbins,  collected  together  in  a  group 

at  F,  there  pass  thron<rli  a  slidini:  piece,  which,  through 
the  intervention  of  the  cord  Ci  and  ttie  revolving  shall 
H,  riiics  and  talis.  Hy  this  arrannemcnt  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  when  the  handle  is  tunicd  by  the  warper,  the  clue 
becomes  wound  spirallv  on  the  reel.  The  diameter  oi 
the  reel  is  so  regulated,  that  when  the  sinial  eqnab  the 
intended  length  of  the  waip,  the  due  of  yams  u  twisted 
round  pins  at  1 1,  and  then  by  a  revene  motion  of  the 
handle  is  wound  spirally  down  again;  and  hi  on  up 
and  down  alternately  until  the  i:rou])ed  clues  of  \ams 
constitute  a  sufficient  numlier  for  tlu'  width  of  the  warp. 
Certain  minor  adjustments  are  at  the  same  time  made, 
to  facilitate  the  sulwequent  operations  of  the  weaver. 
The  more  modem  watplng-machines  we  shall  have  to 
mention  when  vre  come  to  *  povrer-weaving.' 

When  the  warp  is  completed  on  the  warping-mill.  the 
warper  takes  it  on  and  winds  it  on  a  stick  into  a  hall,  pre- 
paratory to  the  process  of  Acom/wi,',  or  winding  it  on  the 
beam  of  the  loom.  The  threads,  in  this  latter  process,  arc- 
wound  as  evenly  as  possible  on  the  beam  ;  a  separator, 
ravel,  or  comb  being  used  to  lay  them  parallel,  and  to 
spread  them  out  to  about  the  intended  width  of  the  cloth. 
Arrangements  are  then  made  for  drauring,  or  attaehini; 
the  wam4hreads  individually  to  certain  mechanism  of  the 
loom.  TWs  we  may  ilhntiate  by  Ff>.  2.  representing  the 
common  loom  in  its  simplest  state,  'riu-  yarn-beam  is  .it 
A,  capable  of  revolving  on  its  axis,  aiul  'of  allowmir  it.- 
threads  to  be  drawn  out  in  a  horizontal  laver  H.  .At  C  art- 
two  leaves  of  heddles  or  healds,  each  leaf  cousisttng  of  a 
nanbor  of  etrinflsiangod  vertically,  attached  at  bottom  t« 
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two  treadles  H  H,  and  at  top  to  a  eroas-bar  F.  At  about 
the  middle  of  every  heddle  or  string  i»  a  loop  or  eye, 
through  which  tlic  warp-yams  are  drawn,  one  through 
fach  eye ;  and  the  pafisinie;  of  the  yams  through  these 
loops  constitutes  the  process  of  drawing.  Half  of  the 
w&rp-yams,  that  is,  every  alternate  yam,  pass  through  the 
loop  in  one  leaf  of  heddles,  and  the  other  half  through 
the  other  leaf ;  and  as  the  two  leaves  are  so  connected  by 
pulleys  as  to  cause  one  to  rise  when  the  other  sinks,  the 
itar]>  becomes  divided  into  t  vo  portions,  one  alwvc  the 
other,  near  the  anterior  end  of  the  loom.  The  weaver 
Hts  at  G,  drives  the  shuttle  by  means  of  the  handle  1,  and 
dnres  up  every  successive  wefl-thread  by  the  batten,  lay. 
Of  lathe,  E,  suspended  from  F.  The  succession  of  move- 
ments must  be  noticed  somewhat  more  in  detail  in  the 
next  paragraph. 

Tlierc  are  three  movements  attending  every  thread  of 
well  which  the  weaver  throws  across  the  warp.  In  the 
first  place  he  presses  down  one  of  the  two  treadles,  by 
which  one  of  the  two  halves  of  the  warp  is  depressetf, 
thereby  forming  a  kind  of  opening  called  tne  '  shed.'  Into 
this  shed,  at  the  second  movement,  he  throws  the  shuttle 
containing  the  weft-thread,  with  sufficient  force  to  drive 
it  across  tne  whole  web.  Then,  at  the  third  movement, 
he  grasps  the  batten,  which  is  a  kind  of  frame  caiTying  at 
its  lower  edge  a  comb-like  piece  having  as  many  teeth  as 
there  are  threads  in  the  warp,  and  with  this  he  drives  up 
the  thread  of  vreft  close  to  those  previously  thrown.  One 
thread  of  weft  is  thus  completed,  and  the  weaver  proceeds 
(0  throw  another  in  a  similar  way,  but  in  a  reverse  order, 
that  is,  by  depressing  the  led  treadle  instead  of  the  right, 
and  by  throwing  the  shuttle  from  left  to  right,  instead  of 
from  right  to  left.  In  the  commonest  mode  of  weaving 
the  shuttle  is  thrown  by  both  hands  alternately ;  but  about 
«  c?ntury  ago  John  Kay  invented  the  'fly-shuttle,'  in 
which  a  string  and  handle  are  so  placed  that  the  weaver 
can  work  the  shuttle  both  ways  with  one  hand.  Tlie  fly- 
«huttle  is  illustrated  in  Check  ;  while  Fig.  3  will  show 
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the  spindle  or  pirn  of  the  shuttle,  and  the  most  improved 
arrangement  for  driving  the  shuttle  into  the  open  shed  of 
the  web.  The  spindle  of  the  shuttle  contains  enough  weft 
for  several  shoots  or  throws ;  the  weft  imwinding  as  the 
shuttle  travels  along,  and  forming  the  'selvage 'of  the 
cloth  when  the  shuttle  returns  in  the  opposite  direction. 

In  cotton  and  some  other  fabrics,  the  warp-yarns  must 
be  '  dressed'  as  the  weaver  proceeds  that  is,  mbbed  over 
with  some  kind  of  vegetable  mucilage,  such  as  paste  or 
size,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  tenacity,  of  diminish- 
ing friction  by  smoothing  down  the  little  hairy  filaments 
of  the  yam,  and  of  imparting  a  smoothness  or  gloss.  In 
hand-weaving,  the  weaver  susjiends  his  operations  from 
time  to  time,  in  order  to  apply  dressing  to  iiis  svarp.  He 
first  applies  a  kind  of  comb  to  the  warp,  to  clear  away 
knots  and  burrs ;  then  lays  on  the  paste  with  a  bni.sh ;  and 
lastly  dries  the  paste  by  a  current  of  air  excited  by  a  large 
fan.  The  more  modem  and  complete  'dressing-machine ' 
we  shall  have  to  notice  in  connection  with  '■pvtcer- 
ueaving.' 

In  weaving  plain  silks,  cahcos,  and  other  web«  of  mo- 
derate vridth,  there  are  two  leaves  of  heddles  and  two 
treadles,  for  dividing  the  warp  into  two  parcels.  In 
weaving  broader  webs,  such  as  floor-cloth  canvas,  the  hed- 
dles and  treadles  are  equally  simple,  but  more  power  and 
dexterity  arc  necessary  in  throwing  the  shuttle,  since  Uie 
width  of  the  web  is  sometimes  as  much  as  eight  yards.  In 
weaving  very  narrow  webs,  such  as  ribands,  galloons,  Stc.. 
there  would  be  a  waste  of  power  and  of  time  if  only  one 
shuttle  were  thrown  across  a  distance  of  two  or  thiee 
inches  at  each  movement ;  and  there  has  consequently 
been  devised  a  kind  of  loom  called  tlie  'engine-loom,'  in 
which  several  shuttles  work  several  webs  at  one  time  in 
each  machine  ;  this  has  been  fully  explained  in  Kiuano. 
Various  details  concerning  plain  woven  goods  will  )>e 
found  under  Cotton  ;  Lin  km;  Muslin;  Silk. 

Pattfrn-tcenving. — The  number  of  woven  webs  which 
can  come  under  the  designation  of  plain  weaving  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  those  now  to  be  considered. 
Whenever  the  warp  and  weft  are  of  the  same  colour,  and 
intersect  each  other  in  regular  order,  so  as  to  produce  a 
uniform  surface  totally  divested  of  pattern,  we  may  deem 
that  '  plain-weaving  ;'  but  every  aay's  experience  shows 
that  pattern,  of  some  kind  or  other,  is  a  more  prevailing 
characteristic  of  woven  fabrics. 

In  the  tirst  place  wc  may  take  the  case  in  which  all  the 
threads  of  the  warp  are  of  one  colour,  and  all  those  of  the 
weft  another  colour:  this  prwiuccs  the  peculiar  efl'cct 
called  gftol  pattems,  but  involves  no  new  arrangements  as 
to  weaving.  Next  come  the  two  varieties  known  respec- 
tively as  stripes  and  c/ifcks.  A  stripe  is  a  pattern  in  wniih 
parallel  lines  run  either  along  or  across  the  warp ;  while  a 
check  is  an  alternation  of  rectangles  like  a  chess-board,  or 
more  properly  like  the  varieties  of  Scotch  plaid.  The  pro- 
duction of  a  stripe  depends  either  upon  the  warper  or  the 
weaver:  the  production  of  a  check  depends  upon  both. 
If  the  stripes  are  of  different  colours,  and  extend  length- 
wise of  the  cloth,  then  the  warper  so  disposes  the  threads 
of  his  warp  that  the  two  colours  shall  succeed  each  other 
at  regular  intervals;  but  if  the  stripes  are  of  the  same  co- 
lour, but  of  different  quality  as  to  tineness,  then  the  warper 
uses  two  qualities  of  warp  in  alternate  succession.  If  the 
stripes  extend  across  the  cloth,  the  warper  arranges  his 
threads  as  for  plain  weaving ;  but  the  weaver  uses  two  or 
more  shuttles,  carrying  two  or  more  coloured  wefts,  and 
throws  the  shuttles  at  regular  intervals  in  succession.  If  a 
check  is  to  be  produced,  the  warper  first  produces  his 
alternation  of  colours  in  the  warp,  and  the  weaver  then 
throws  in  wefts  of  different  colours  by  using  two  or  more 
shuttles,  so  that  the  interlacing  of  the  long  stripes  with  the 
cross-stripes  produces  the  check,  the  pattern  of  which  de- 
pends on  the  comparative  width  of  the  various  stripes. 
The  manner  of  using  the  combined  shuttles  is  described 
umler  Check. 

The  next  to  be  noticed  is  the  production  of  the  ticill  a 
very  extensively  adopted  variety  of  woven  work,  since  it 
comprises  satin,  bombaxeen,  kenevmere,  and  numerous 
other  kinds.  In  the  twill,  the  weft-threads  do  not  pass 
over  and  under  the  warp-threads  in  regular  succession, 
but  pass  over  one  and  under  two,  over  one  and  under 
three,  or  over  one  and  under  eight  or  ten,  according  to 
the  kind  of  twill.  The  eflect  of  this  U,  to  produce  a  kind 
of  diagonal  ribbed  aupearance,  either  on  the  '  right '  or 
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flw  'mov'iidt  oftiM  dotb,  and  a  niKMlh  amlglOMjr  ap-  < 
pMBanee  «a  tlie  other,  Meoiding  as  tlw  Mia  fltraad  is 
cfOMd  above  or  below  bgrtlM  weft.  Jnif.4w01aHutour 

Fig.  4. 

comprehension  of  this  point.  If  we  suppose  the  round 
di)ts  til  be  hcc-tii)n.s  of  MicLC-isivc  warp-lni'L-Liils  and  the 
white  double  line  to  be  unt'  tlirfRil  nl  \M':t,  we  shall  see 
that  the  weft  jm>-f?,  osi  r  four,  under  om'.  ovur  iVntr  :  then 
«inder  four,  over  one,  under  lour  ;  and  if  the  sjiecimen  were 
continued,  we  should  sec  that  these  cycles  of  chanties  suc- 
ceed each  other  in  regular  order.  This  arrangement  fur- 
nishes the  'twill'  for  some  particular  varieties  of  cloth ; 
and  the  weaver  has  thua  a  kind  of  numerical  formula  for 
diaper,  dinity,  domock,  damaalcboaibateen,  tatin,  keiwjr- 
mere,  &c. ;  each  one  haTiig a octtain  order  of  aueeeanon  in 
which  the  well  croisses  the  wvm.  (A  fbw  paitiealan  will 
llo  found  under  BoKaamir  and  Damais.) 
I  Now  in  order  to  allow  the  weft  to  jwas  under  four  or 
man  threads  at  onee,  aone  neehanism  must  be  devised 
:'or  eterating  eU  tiiaae  ibor  at  one  moYeinent,  or  of  keeping 
them  aMionary  while  eveiy  finnth  thread  ia  deneawd.  If 
flw  wfft  dwa}'8  passed  wider  the  lana  fiwrmreada,  no 
cloth  would  be  produced,  for  DO  idioalalion  would  be 
made ;  but  the  groups  of  four  paaaed  mtder  by  one  weft- 
shoot  are  not  the  same  as  those  croaaed  at  the  next  tollow- 
inff  shoot.  Hence  more  than  two  leares  of  heddle*  are 
re  I  lircii,  anil  mure  than  two  treadles  to  work  them.  There 
must,  1:1  »iuh  a  case  as  we  have  above  Mippo*ed,  be  five 
leave'*  of  heddles,  to  each  of  which  c\er_vfilt:i  v.  :ir|>-thread 
is  attached  ;  and  to  each  of  these  leaves  a  treadle  is  ai>- 
propnated  :  so  that  \viien  one  treadle  is  pressed  down, 
one  fifth  of  the  warp-threads  becomes  drawn  out  of  the 
horizontal  plane ;  when  another  treadle  is  dopre.ssed,  an- 
other fifth  is  affected  ;  and  so  on.  Tlie  weaver,  by  the 
management  of  his  treadio,  has  the  power  of  raising  or 
depressuip  four-fifths  of  his  warp-threads,  in  groups  of  four 
each,  leaving  every  fifth  thread  stationar)';  and  in  this 
state  of  things  he  throws  his  shuttle.  By  various  combi- 
nations among  his  five  treadles,  he  can  produce  many  va- 
lieties  of  movement,  which  give  rise  to  different  kinds  of 
twill. 

When,  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  « twill,  the  weaver 
haa  to  produce  sprigB,  flowers,  apola,  or  aajrkmd  of  figure, 
a  great  increase  01  complexity  oceura.  The  weft  may 
pan  over  four  and  under  one  at  one  part  of  the  width  m 
the  doth;  om  ttpo  and  under  two  at  another;  over  one 
Hid  under  fbur  at  another;  aeooiding  to  the  pait  of  the 
inre  wUeh  nay  happen  to  oeenr  at  any  pamcular  part 
of  dw  width  of  the  eloth.  Henee  ttie  order  m  which  the 
warp-thieada  muat  be  depreaied  vt  elevated  varies  con- 
timttlly,  and  the  number  of  leaves  of  beddlea  would  be- 
come (o  numerous  that  the  loom  could  not  hold  them,  nor 
could  the  feet  of  the  weaver  moveihe  requisite  treadles. 
This  difficulty  gave  rise  to  the  invention  of  the  f/rair-/:  ■;>/!, 
in  "which  t.tnngs  are  so  arranged  that  a  boy  ran  draw 
down  tlie  requisite  wani-threads  jireparator)'  to  the  move- 
ment of  the  shuttle.  The  draw-loom,  from  the  immense 
number  of  its  vert ii-al  am!  bi?:  i/on1al  strings,  is  a  very  in- 
comprehensible piece  of  apparatus  to  a  stranger,  whether 
seen  actually  at  work  or  represcuted  in  an  en<rraving  ;  but 
its  principle  is  simple  eno<igh.  The  waqvthreads  paas 
through  eyes  or  loops  in  vertical  strings,  tai  li  tici  ail  hav- 
ing one  string  ;  and  these  string*  arc  so  grouped  that  the 
atteruiant  boy,  by  pulling  a  handle,  draws  up  all  those 
warp-threads  which  are  necessarily  elevated  for  one  par- 
ticular shoot  of  weft ;  ami  when  a  different  order  of 
■ucceaaion  ia  required,  he  pulls  another  handle.  Hence 
it  follows  dnt  tile  arrangement  of  the  strings  and  handles 
must  be  preeoncerted  with  especial  reference  to  one  par- 
tiodar  pattern;  and  this  is  called  *eoidine  the  loom.' 
The  cording  would  sometimes  take  one  man  raree  or  four 
months,  and  wwdd  then  onlj  eenu  tat  one  partieular 
pattern. 

Early  in  the  present  centuij  two  inventSons  were  made 
wit^  the  view  en  rendering  the  draw-loom  more  automatic. 
Una  of  these,  called  the  *  draw-boy,'  not  only  superseded 
flia  aaeamitj  of  employing  a  boy  to  pull  the  haiulles.  but 
removed,  1^  the  unerring  certainty  of  its  operation,  all 
DOmible  chance  of  mistake  in  pulfing  the  wrong  handle. 
Illia  was  a  veiy  ingenioos  amngemcnt  of  mechanism 


by  which  a  treadle,  woikld  Iqr  flw  ibat  of  the  wewrer. 
gave  a  vibratory  motion  to  4  eurved  levir  iriiidi  drew 
down  some  of  the  warp  threads  and  elevated  other* ;  and 

the  skill  consisted  in  so  caunng  the  lever  to  travel  along 

a  rack  or  toothed  bar  as  to  act  upon  different  warp- 
threads  in  succession.  The  draw-boy  ha-s  been  very  much 
employed,  while  another  invention,  equally  ingenioui 
pernaps,  has  from  various  causes  failed  to  come  into  use. 
Tliis  latter  was  the  automatic  carjtet-ioom  of  Mr.  Duncan. 
Here  the  waqi-threads,  insteaxl  of  being  elevated  and 
depressed  by  the  h&ndles  .as  in  a  draw-loom,  or  by  the 
reciprticatmg  lever  as  in  the  draw-boy.  were  moved  by 
pins  inserted  in  a  rotating  barrel,  the  pins  beKitr  plac«l 
in  an  order  of  succession  acconling  to  the  pattern  to  be 
puroduced,  just  as  those  on  the  barrel  of  a  street-organ  or  » 
musical-box  are  disposed  acconling  to  the  tune  lo  V»- 
played. 

But  the  draw-loom,  the  dia,w-bcy,  and  the  barr«l-looio 
have  been  alike  eclipsed  bj  the  exqmsite  apparatus  ol 
M.  Jacquaid,  which  is  very  properly  named  alter  the  to- 
ventor.  A  brief  sketch  in  No.  SO  of  the '  Penny  Maga- 
zine,' taken  fVom  the  Evidence  given  before  the  Coa- 
mittce  of  the  House  ofCommona  on  the  Silk-trade.  sho«« 
the  maimer  in  whhdi  M.  Jaeqoard,  like  too  many  other 
invwtton.  wns  treated  fbr  Ua  ingenuitjr.  Jacqnard^  ap- 
paratus is  not  a  loom :  it  ia  n  ■gfeiiMge  to  the  loaai, 
intended  to  elevate  or  depram  tte  warn-threada  te  the 
reception  of  the  shuttle.  There  ia  a  hollow  priamaik 
box,  whose  surfaces  are  perccd  with  a  great  number  of 
holes  ;  and  to  each  face  of  the  box  is  fitted  a  card  abo 
porfo.nted ;   or  rather,  there   are   for  each  pnrticulsr 
pattern  to  be  woven,  a  large  iuimt>er  of  canis,  all  of  equsl 
sire,  and  equal  in  size  to  each  face  of  the  l>ox.    The  pe:- 
forHtitms  in  the  cards,  where  thev  occur,  are  correspondfrt 
in  poMtion  with  some  of  the  holes  in  the  box ;  but  ib 
almost  every  card  the  holes  are  fewer  in  numl>er  thw 
tlll.^e  on  each  face  of  the  box.    All  the  cards  are  linkrl 
tni^ctherby  hinges  ur  jm-its,  in  such  a  ninnncr  that  aa\he 
box  rotates  on  a  horirontal  axis,  the  cards  in  siiccesfioa 
lie  flat  on  the  several  faces  of  the  Iwx.    The  cards  for  cat 
pattern  mar  be  one  or  two  hundred  in  number,  and  ali 
fill  III  III!  f  lMllim  uliiiiii    The  box  may  have  four,  five,  , 
more  face%  aeeOfding  to  circumstances.   The  principle  d 
action  may  perhaps  be  explained  thus :— SupjM>sing  aadi 
face  to  have  one  tiundred  perforations,  then  there  area 
hundred  small  bars  or  needles  ranged  in  a  g^oup  in  ex- 
actly the  same  wder  as  the  holes  in  the  faces  of  tnc  bos, 
the  ends  of  the  bars  being  immediately  opposite  the  boha. 
Eadi  bar  or  needle  ia  *  knrer  by  which  oeitain  waip> 
threada  are  govoroad,  in  anoh  a  way  that  when  tte  baa 
are  moved  loogitodMlyv  tbe  waip^hreada  beoomm  sle> 
vated  or  denreased.  Now  if  the  box  Imve  n  radpfocatim 
motion,  so  uiat  one  of  itsikces  shall  strike  against  the  eoii 
of  the  bars,  the  ends  of  all  the  hurt  will  pass  into  tin 
holes  in  the  box,  if  the  face  be  not  covered  with  a  card; 
but  if  it  be  covered,  some  of  the  bars  will  pass  throuc)> 
the  holes  of  the  card  into  the  holes  in  the  Ik>x,  whil* 
others,  at  the  unperfoniteil  parts  of  the  card,  will  be 
driven  aside.    Thus  the  hais  became  une<iually  art .-d  oa 
and  they  m  their  turn  act  unequally  on  the  warp-threads, 
depre^slng  some,  raising  utheis,  ami  leavinir  th«'  remainder 
stationary;  and  the  cards  are  so  perlbrated  a.s  to  lead  ': 
the  production  of  a  pattern  from  this  ine<iiiah1y  of  ■; 
Tlie  mode  in  which  the  cards  he  on  the  Ivox  may  lie 
in  Fig.  5,  which  represents  a  form  of  the  .Jacquard  ap- 
paratus employed  in  the  bobbin-net  machine.    The  t>ox  u 
pentagonal,  and  pieroed  with  a  small  number  of  holes  or 
each  uce.   The  cards  are  numerous,  joined  in  an  endless 
chain,  and  capable  of  being  brought  into  contact  with  al 
the  (kiees  successively  of  the  box  as  the  latter  revolves. 
Above  are  the  ends  of  the  bars  which,  by  a  reciprocating 
movement,  are  brought  in  contact  witn  the  box.  The 
manner  in  which  the  bars  act  on  the  threads  need  not  be 
shown  here,  as  the  prindpla  of  the  Jacquard  appantai 
relates  merely  to  tUamoronent  of  the  bars. 

The  Jaeqniad  aspamtna  waa  ftrA  intended  for  and  ap- 

Slied  to  lia-'weavmg :  but  it  haa  been  ftmnd  applicaMe 
>  the  bobbin-net  aM  variona  other  ftney  manumeUma. 
Ba  dmncteriatie  value  has  been  thua  stated  by  Mr. 
Porter The  elaborate  specimens  of  brocade  which 
used  to  be  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  skilfulnesiH  on 
the  pert  of  the  Spitalftclds  weavers  of  former  daya,  wer« 
produced  by  only  the  most  skilful  among  the  cmft,  who 
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btHairtd  upon  their  peribnmnoet  the  moit  ptinftil 
woDiiit  of  nboDr;  the  moat  bewitifttt  produeti  of  the 
boa  IB  the  present  day  are  however  accomplished  by 
men  powearin?  only  the  ordinary  rate  of  skill,  while  the 
Isbour  attendant  upon  the  actual  weavinc:  i>  Imt  little 
more  than  that  demanded  for  making  the  plainest  goods.' 

Double  l^t'ui  ing. — In  all  the  fabrics  hitherto  noticed, 
there  is  but  one  layer  of  threads,  formed  by  the  inteiiec- 
tion  of  the  weft  among  the  warp,  both  ¥refl  and  warp 
iMDg  individually  single.  But  there  has  long  been  prae- 
tma  the  weeving  of  a  Idnd  of  double  cloth,  composed  of 
tno  webs,  each  connisting  of  separate  warp  and  weft,  but 
bcth  interwoven  at  intervals.  The  junction  of  the  two 
webs  is  formed  by  passing  each  of  them  occasionallv 
through  the  other,  so  that  each  particular  part  of  both  u 
•ometimes  above  and  sometimes  below.  Kidderminster 
'r  Scotch  carpeting;  ia  ahnoet  the  only  kind  of  double- 
cloth  now  woven  m  this  coontiy ;  and  it  will  thesefore 
be  sufficient  liar  ue  to  refinr  to  the  article  Cabfst  for 


Grew  Waiving. — ^This  term  may  be  conveniently  ap- 
pBedto  those  varieties  of  woven  fabric  in  which  the  warp- 
thri'aJs  in-itead  of  lying  constantly  parallel,  as  in  all  the 
easifs  hitherto  noticed,  cross  over  or  twist  around  one 
Mother,  thus  forming  a  plexus  or  interlacing  independent 
of  that  produced  by  the  weft.  Omx9  end  Bobbin-n^ 
oay  be  taken  as  the  eMef  representetiTes  of  this  kind  of 
nwic.  The  former  has  been  already  slightly  treated  on 
[Gaize],  and  we  will  here  glance  rapidly  over  a  few 
remarkable  points  in  the  history  of  the  latter. 

The  production  of  light  cross-woven  goods,  previous  to 
'he  extraordinafy  development  of  the  hobbin-nct  manu- 
toure  at  Nottingham,  was  carried  on  only  to  a  limited 
exteaL  Net  was  the  generic  lUHM  for  these  goods,  and 
according  as  alight  deviationa  were  nude  in  the  mode  of 
^nMcing  thethiiads,  aewerediitinethre  names  given  to  the 
■•Serial  produced  ;  such  as  whip-net,  mail-net,  patent-net, 
w»p-net,  spider-net,  Paris-net,  balloon-net,  &c.  All  these 
^eties  were  product  d  nt  the  loom,  with  warp-threads 
rtretched  horizontally.  hiuI  welt-threads  thrown  across  by 
T-earn  of  a  shuttle  ;'and  Ihe  diffiTence  betwecri  tlu'm  de'- 
P«!nd»  on  the  manner  in  wliich  the  warp-tlireads  were  made 
to  cTosa  one  another,  and  in  Aflrich  the  weft-thread  was 
thrown.  In  the  bobbin-net  of  later  times  however  the 
Plniisisnrodueed  by  a  mainline  Teiy  diftoeni  ftom  the 
MujMm  loom,  and  amonr  the  nuNt  remaikable  wUchour 
Mnle  manufiuturesaffoid. 
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manufacture  of  a  kind  of  net  on  a  principle  lomewlMlt  dmi> 
lar  to  that  of  atoddagJirevring ;  but  thu  was  soon  super- 
seded by  another  wmeh  manuftctured  what  was  termed 
point-net,  invented  by  Mr.  lindley,  and  afterwards  im- 
proved by  Mr.  Taylor' and  Mr.  Flint.  The  point-net  be- 
came so  highly  approved,  that  there  were  no  fewer  than 
a  thousand  machines  at  work  at  tiw  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century.  Next  succeeded  what  waa  called  ue  warp-mar 
chine,  which  produced  tearp-ngt  in  SDOoemftil  eompetitkm 
with  the  point-net.  Still  however  tiie  net  produeed  did 
not  afford  a  good  imitation  of  the  bobbin-lace  or  pillow- 
lace ;  and  the  Nottingham  mannbehirera  threw  out  every 
inducement  for  the  development  of  a  machine  which  should 

{produce  8uch  an  imitation.  At  lencrth,  in  1809,  Mr.  .lohn 
Icathtoat,  a  stocking-weaver  ul  Loughborough,  availing 
himself  of  an  ingenious  principle  involved  in  a  machine 
for  making  fishing-nets,  invented  a  few  years  before  by 
Robert  Brown,  of  Notting^iam,  produced  and  patented  the 
hobbin-net  machine,  on^  of  the  triumphs  of  modem  inge- 
nuity. From  this  time  a  new  field  of  industry  became 
opened,  into  which  capital  and  skill  rapidly  entered.  The 
traverse-warp  machine  of  Mr.  Brown,  ti  e  straight-bolt 
machine  of  Mr.  Morley,  the  pusher-machine  of  Messns. 
Mart  and  Clark,  the  circular-bolt  machine  of  Mr.  Morley, 
and  the  lever-machine  of  Mr.  Leavers,  were  successive 
improvements  on  Heathcoat's  bobbin-net  machine,  involv- 
ing its  main  principle,  bat  workiog  it  out  more  eilee- 
tually. 

The  main  points  of  difference  between  the  hnbbiu-net 
machine  and  the  common  loom  may  be  tinis  stated. 
In  the  former  the  warp-threads  are  vertical  ;  in  the  lat- 
ter they  are  horizontal :  in  the  former  the  w  eft  is  wound  on 
a  bra>s  Iwbbin  so  thin  as  to  pass  between  the  adjacent 
threads  of  the  warp ;  in  the  latter  it  is  contained  in  a  shut- 
tle an  inch  or  more  in  w^idth :  in  the  former  the  transit  of 
the  weft-thread,  while  pasong  between  Ibe  warp,  k  at 
rirht  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  web ;  in  the  latter  it  is  na- 
rallel  with  that  plane  :  in  the  former  the  successive  nesoea 
or  intersections  are  driven  up  close  to  those  before  made, 
by  a  series  of  pointed  wires  catching  in  the  loops  ;  in  the 
latter  they  are  driven  up  by  the  lay  or  batten  :  in  the  for- 
mer there  are  sometimes  as  many  as  three  thousand  bob- 
bins or  weft-canying  implements  to  one  machine ;  in  the 
latter  there  are  seldom  more  than  one  or  two  shuUles ;  in 
the  former  each  bobbin  twists  its  weft-thread  rmmd  a  warp- 
thread  by  a  series  of  oscillatory  movements  like  those  of  a 
pendulum;  in  the  latter  the  twistini^  is  effected  rather  bj 
the  movements  of  the  warp  than  those  of  the  weft. 

The  activity  to  which  the  invention  of  the  bobbin-net 
machine  gave  rise  was  ^uite  extraordinarj-,  and  the  profits 
accniing  to  the  various  inventors  were  at  first  very  large. 
In  1809  five  guineas  a  yard  vras  given  for  bobbin-net  which 
can  now  be  equalled  for  ^ighteen-pence ;  and  quillings  or 
edgings,  which  obtained  4».  6d.  per  yard  in  1810,  can  now 
be  equalled  for  three-halfpence.  This  enormous  change 
has  hven  due  partly  to  the  inordinate  profits  whirh  were 
reaped  in  the  first  instance,  and  partly  to  the  iniiiiciisc  pro- 
duction which  those  high  protits  induced,  and  which  has 
since  overstocked  the  market.  Dr.  Ure  states  that  '  For 
several  years  after  its  first  invention,  about  the  year  1810, 
it  was  BO  uncommon  thing  for  an  artisan  to  leave  his  usual 
calling,  and  betaking  himself  to  a  lace-fiwne,  of  which  he 
was  part  proprietor,  realize  by  working  upon  it  20f.,  30*., 
nay,  even  40«.  a  day.  In  consequence  of  such  wonderful 
earns,  Nottingham,  the  birfh-place  of  this  new  art,  with 
Loughborough  and  the  adjoining  villages,  became  the  scene 
of  an  epidemic  mania.  Many,  though  nearly  (k  '.oid  of 
mechanical  genius,  or  the  constructive  talent,  tonncnted 
themselves  night  and  day  with  projects  of  bobbins,  pushere, 
lockers,  point-tiars,  and  needles,  of  various  forms,  till  their 
minds  got  permuientty  bewudered:  several  lost  their 
senses  uto^ether ;  and  some,  after  cherishing  visions  of 
wealth,  asm  the  old  time  of  alchemy,  finding  their  schemes 
abortive,  sank  into  despair  and  committeil  suicide.'  ('Cot- 
ton Manufac.,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  35().)  From  certain  statistical 
details  which  Mr.  Felkin,  of  Nottincrhara,  furnished  to  the 
Factory  Commissioners  about  ten  years  ago,  it  appears  that 
at  that  time  the  quantity  of  cotton  used  annuaily  in  Eng. 
land  for  bobbin-net  was  about  2,387.000lbs.,  vaioe  about 
200,000/.;  that  this  was  made  into  thirty  million  yards  cf  net. 
value  nearly  two  milUons  sterling ;  that  160,000  pemons 
were  employed  in  spinning,  doubUng,  weaving,  mending, 
ing,  ftmihiqK,  Mid  ennrnderiiig  the  net ;  that  the  fixrt 
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and  floating  capital  invested  in  tlie  bobbin-net  manufacture 
reached  as  hign  as  two  millions  stiTling  ;  and  tliat  there 
were  from  lour  to  five  tlioiisantl  bobbin-net  machines  then 
in  Eni^land.  Some  ot  tJiesc  raacliines  produce  net  twenty- 
quarten  or  ilve  yards  in  width ;  and  tt  may  with  truth  be 
aiid,  that  Buoh  a  machine,  with  its  throa  or  ibor  tboaaand 
ddkftteW-conBtrneted  bran  bobbins,  and  provided  with  a 
Jaeonara  ajij'iirutiis,  is  nm-  of  tin-  m(»t  exquisite  pieces  of 
mecnanism  whieii  our  manuUicUires  ean  exhibit. 

Chii>ri-iygQving. — We  may  perliapw  apply  this  term  to  a 
mode  of  using  threads  in  which  a  series  oi  loops  is  luriued 
by  a  continuous  thread,  each  loop  or  link  bein^  --,0  connected 
with  others  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chain ;  and  this  chain- work 
tuty  either  be  woclnd  vpoa  a  ground  woven  at  the  loom, 
or  mqr  oooetitute  the  woven  material  itaelt  In  the  com- 
mon *  nmpler-work,'  practised  by  children,  a  piece  ofwoven 
*  worsted  or  silk  is  covered  with  fipures  or  letters  by  coloured 
threads,  worked  with  the  needle,  the  woven  piece  being 
luUl  111  thi- lilt  hand.  In  the  'lace-running  and  'tani- 
bounng,'  largely  carried  on  in  and  near  Nottingham,  the 
operation  approaches  more  nearly  to  a  kind  of  weavniij ;  lor 
the  bobbin-net,  which  forms  the  ground,  is  !>trctched  hori- 
zontailyonaframe  ^>ce  'Penny  Magazine,*  No.  705),  and 
the  laee-ranncr  worluta aeriee  of  onaments in  the  net  by  a 
needle  tlmaded  with  ooane  eotton,  the  pattern  being  pre- 
viously marked  on  then«L  In  the  process  of '  tambounni;' 
net,  the  cotton  thread  is  carried  to  and  fro  between  tin 
meshes  of  the  net  by  means  of  a  ver)-  fine  and  small  hook, 
which  gives  to  the  decorative  figure  thus  produced  much 
more  the  appearance  of  chain-work  than  the  instance  above 
noticed.  In  the  tambouring  of  muslin,  which  was  said  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  to  have  occupied 
tweni|r  Uwaaaod  females  in  Great  Britain,  t^e  mushn  is 
■tretened  over  a  hoop,  and  there  kept  in  its  place  by  an 
outer  hoop  fitted  close  to  it  :  \\wh(w\}<  fire  then  held  either 
between  the  knee  and  tlie  chin  ot  the  operator,  or  else  sup- 
parted  by  a  kind  of  i>edestal,  while  the  work-woman  pro- 
duces a  Kind  of  chain-work  un  the  surface  of  the  muslin. 
AhOttt  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Duncan  invented  a  very  inge- 
nious tambouring  machine,  which  he  fully  described  in 
Brewster's  '  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia ;'  but  it  does  not  ap- 
peartohaTenuintaiMapaiOMuwiitlboting.  MofeiMentjy 
a  method  has  been  introduced  atManchester  of  embroi- 
dering silk  roods  by  means  of  an  inijenions  instrument 
whose  movements  are  governed  on  the  principle  of  the 
pantograph.  [Pantograph.] 

Another  kind  of  weaving  which,  coming  midway  between 
common  weaving  and  needle-work,  and  combining  some- 
Ibinff  of  both,  may  be  ranked  in  the  present  class,  is  that 
whick  relates  to  rug- work  and  t^Mstiy,  in  which,  by  a  series 
of  hnlca,  loops,  or  stitches,  various  coloured  threaos  are  iii- 
terwoven  into  a  plexus  or  web,  having  an  ornamental  de- 
vice on  its  surface.  The  detaih  given  under  Baykkx  Ta- 
pestry, Gobelin,  and  Taphsiry,  will  suffice  to  convey 
an  idea  of  this  kind  uf  weavinij  ;  wlule  Lack  will  afford  a 
brief  view  of  the  mode  of  combining  threads  into  a  fabric 
by  the  labours  of  the  eualiionJa«e  workeis  of  our  midland 
and  western  counties. 

The  mamiikcture  of  ttoekiugt,  whether  by  the  humble 
process  of  knitting  or  by  the  use  of  the  stocking-frame,  is 
in  strictness  to  be  called  *  chain-weaving  f  for  the  fkbric 
itself  is  actually  produced  by  a  series  of  links  or  loops  in  a 
thread  of  worsted,  cotton,  or  silk.  In  the  proces.s  ot  knit- 
ting, still  carried  on  to  a  small  extent  in  .secluded  country 
districts,  polished  steel  needles  or  wires  are  used  to  link 
threads  together  into  a  series  of  loops,  closely  resembling 
in  their  character  the  loops  produced  in  tambouring.  But 
this  method  has  been  annoit  entirely  superseded  by  the 
ingenious  §lodting:framt%  wlueh  w«  proceed  next  to 
notice. 

A  singular  confusion  pervades  tlie  early  hi^torj-  of  the 
stocking-machine,  which  neither  Heckmann  nor  any  other 
inquirers  have  succeeded  in  removing.  There  is  astiange 
jumble  of  persons,  places,  and  dates  in  the  accounts  given 
oC  the  invention  and  the  inventor;  but  the  version  most 
geaually  received,  and  which  is  deemed  to  be  corrobo- 
rated by  a  pietore  and  n  iuMsiption  in  fbe  Stocking- 
weavers  Hall,  runs  nearly  tlma:  William  Lee,  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  was  about  the  year  1589  expelled 
from  the  university  for  niarrjing  contrary  to  the  statutes. 
Having  no  fortune,  the  wile  was  obliged  to  contnbute  to 
thtu'  joint  suppoit  by  kmtting  ;  and  Lee,  while  watching 
the  motiim  of  his  wUts's  ftogers,  conceived  the  idea  of 


imitating  those  movements  by  a  machine.  According  to 
another  version,  Lee,  while  yet  unmarried,  excited  the 
contempt  of  his  mistress  by  contriving  a  machine  to  imi- 
tate the  primitive  process  of  knitting,  and  was  rejected  by 
her ;  but  both  accounts  agree  that  the  stocking-frsme  wat 
invented  by  Lee,  and  at  woui  the  date  assigned.  Having 
taught  the  use  of  fhe  maehiBe  to  hu  brother  and  the  ren 
of  his  relations,  he  established  himself  at  Culverton,  near 
Nottingham,  a.s  a  stocking-weaver.  After  remaining  there 
five  years,  he  applied  to  Queen  Elizabeth  for  ci  iintenance 
and  8Up|H)it  ;  but  finding  himself  neglected  l>oth  by  her  and 
by  her  successor  James  I.,  he  transferred  himself  and  his 
machines  to  France,  where  Henri  IV.  and  his  sagacious 
minister  Sully  cave  the  inventor  a  welcome  reception.  On 
the  death  of  ue  lung,  Lee  shared  in  the  perMOution  suf- 
fered by  the  Protestants,  and  is  said  to  nave  died,  fWnn 
grief  and  disappointment,  at  Paris.  Some  of  his  workmen 
made  their  escape  to  England,  and  under  Aston,  who  had 
been  Lee's  apprentice,  establiabMl  the  HAIT^^g  iMnlkw- 
lure  permanently  in  Kngland. 

In  the  year  IGC;}  Charles  XL  granted  to  the  Frame  wot  k 
Knitters'  (stocking-makers)  Society  of  London  a  charter, 
which  had  been  refused  to  them  a  few  years  before  by 
Oliver  Cromwell.  Six  yeais  afterwf<ds  the  number  of 
stocking-framea  in  Engttnd  amonnted  to  700,  employing 
I2IH)  workmen,  of  whom  three-fifths  made  silk  stockings 
and  the  others  worsted :  for  cotton  was  not  then  ranked 
among  Knglish  manufactures.  By  the  year  1714  the  num- 
ber of  frames  had  increased  to  8000  or  900U.  Some  years 
after  thi.s,  the  Frame-work  Knitters'  Company  attempted 
to  control  not  only  the  manufacture  of  the  falmc  itself^  but 
also  the  making  and  selling  of  tiie  stockinga;  bat  the  pro- 
ject tailed.  By  the  year  17S3,  about  twenty  years  altar 
the  introduction  of  cotton  stockings,  the  number  of  fhunea 
in  England  wa.s  14.(XX).  Mr.  Jedediah  Rtrutt,  of  Belper. 
invented,  in  the  year  1758,  a  machine  for  making  ribbed 
stockings:  he  patented  the  machine,  and  the  patent  was 
twice  contested,  first  by  the  hosiers  of  Derliy,  and  then  by 
those  of  Nottingham ;  but  the  validity  of  the  patent  being 
established,  the  inventor  eiyoyed  it  for  fourteen  yeaia. 
This  rib-stocking  frame  was  one  of  the  eontrivaiwea  which 
led  hf  gradual  improvementa  to  tlie  net-maclunes. 

The  common  stocking-frame  exhibits  a  quadrangular 
arrangement  of  upright  posts,  connected  by  cross-pieces  at 
the  lop,  and  having  on  one  side  an  adJitiunal  piece  of 
iVatniiig  to  support  the  weaver's  seat.  Near  where  the 
weaver  sits  is  placed  a  seiies  of  needles,  which  serve  the 
place  of  knitting-needles  in  forming  the  loops ;  they  are 
not  straight  needles,  nor  yet  what  would  be  termed  hooks, 
but  something  midway  between  the  two ;  and  the  number 
of  them  depends  on  the  coarseness  or  fineness  of  the  stock- 
ing. This  degree  of  fineness  is  represented,  for  no  ade- 
(juate  reason  that  we  are  aware  of,  by  the  number  of  loops 
contained  in  three  inches  of  breadth,  which  varies  from 
about  fourteen  to  forty ;  and  hence  the  terms  4<)'s,  14'8, 
&c.  as  applied  to  hosiery.  The  stocking-frame  is  j>rovi<leil 
with  a  series  of  vibrating  levers,  called  Aa,  and  these 
jacks,  aided  by  other  intricate  apparatus,  tlirow  the  stock- 
ing-yam into  such  curvatures  as  to  enable  the  necdiea  to 
form  the  loops.  The  weaver  has  a  bobbin  of  yam  at  one 
side  of  his  frame,  from  which  he  unwiiKLs  enough  to  lay 
across  all  the  wires;  he  then,  by  moving  certain  treadles 
with  his  feet  and  levers  with  his  hands,  forms  this  length 
of  yarn  uito  a  row  of  loops;  and  at  the  next  movement, 
when  forming  another  row  of  bends  or  loops,  he  links  the 
one  row  into  the  other,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  chain, 
which  cliain,  extending  both  lengthwise  and  aoosf^  con- 
stitutes the  web  of  the  stocking.  The  precise  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, even  if  described  at  much  length  and  ilhistratcd 
by  figures,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  comprehend,  and  w  e 
shall  therelbre  not  enter  into  details  unsuitable  to  our 
limits.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  one  continuous  thread  forms 
both  warp  and  wel\,  if  we  may  apply  these  terms  to  the 
stocking-web;  and  as  the  thread  is  not  by  this  operation 
tied  into  knots  such  as  occur  in  making  nets,  the  meshes 
arc  loose,  and  may  be  easily  undone  if  net  aecured  at  the 
edges,  but  at  the  same  time  the  web  acquires  a  degree  of 

elasticity  which  no  othf  t  form  ofwoven  plexus  presents. 

A  few  statistical  detiiils,  and  a  r.utn-e  of  a  niaclime  for 
making  twelve  stockings  at  onei,,  ',vi]!  be  found  under 
HossKHv  ;  while  the  following,  from  the  evidence  collected 
by  t!u!  Kactory  Commissioners,  will  show  the  mode  of  con- 
ducting the  stocking-trade.  There  are  threw  daiaea  of 
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operatives  cnpigcd  :  thi>  '  wioden,*  who  put  the  silk,  cot- 
ton, or  thread  on  the  bobbins :  the  *  «tockiiiircr>i,' '  or  frame- 
woric  knitterH,'  who  work  the  thread  up  into  a  knitted 
fabric  :  and  the  'seamerB,'  who  make  the  tituckin^  out  of 
the  pietis  thus  produced.  The  'winders' are  generally 
i-hildren,  who  can  wind  thread  enough  for  half  a  doxen 
machines  each ;  the  '  knitters '  are  men,  women,  and  youths, 
wbo  hue  both  the  winden  and  the  seamers;  and  the 
'iMiiMn'  anwomni.  Soma  of  the  atocking-frames  are 
owned  bf  tlie  watkDMB  who  weavo  the  atoekingB ;  some 
tto  lent  oat  to  (he  mm  1>jr  the  owneia  at  ao  much  per 
«ed[  for  cadi  flwBe;  wbOe  oflwr  panons  are  renters  of 
what  it  termed*  *ehop  of  fkames,'  eontaining  eight  or  ten 
frames,  let,  with  standine-room,  &c.,  to  the  workmen.  The 
hosier  or  manufacturer  fett  out  his  frames  at  about  a  shil- 
ling a  week  each  to  the  holders  of  a  shop  of  frames ;  and 
thcM  latter  charge  that  Ksme  sum,  or  perhaps  three  |K<nce 
more,  to  the  journeymen  or  real  workers,  with  the  adiiition 
of  three  pence  for  ' statidiiig'  or  shop-rent;  and  three 
peuce  for  the  troublL'  ol  t  iking  in  the  week's  work  lo  the 
manufacturer;  because  liil  the  men  workintr  in  one  "shop 
of  flramei'  work  for  one  house  ;  imd  llif  owiicr  oiMiie  shop 
seems  to  act  as  a  sort  of  agent  between  the  real  employers 
and  the  workmen. 

Pilf  fVmrini(. — If  we  examine  a  piece  of  silk  velvet,  or 
ftiiY  kind  of  fustian,  such  lus  \elvctcen,  un»lo»kin,  or  iloe- 
tikin,  or  a  Turkey  or  Wilion  carpet,  we  shall  fin<l  that  in 
any  or  all  of  thi'so  fabrics  the  warp  and  weft  thruads  arc 
almost  concealed  by  a  kind  of  down,  nap.  or  pile,  wliich 
imparts  a  peculiarly  soft  and  smooth  texture  to  them.  It 
may^  seem  strange  to  class  together  such  very  different  ma- 
terials as  silk  velvet,  fustian,  and  Turkey  carpeting ;  but 
the  classification  is  strictly  correct,  because  all  ot  them 
owe  their  characteristio  beauty  to  the  downy  surface  which 
they  prasent.  Fustians  are  in  fact  a  kind  of  cotton  velvet, 
as  Turkey  carpeting  is  a  woollen  velvet. 

The  weanmr  of  these  pile>lUirica,  so  flur  as  reganls  the 
deeoMBtion  or  the  warp  and  weft  ttmadibjr  meaai  of  the 
ehuttle,  resembleatiiataf  pIam(kbih9e.orofpattani4Uin^ 
aeeoidingto  themttaneofuedeiigii.  BiitflMfeM.be«dea 
the  wan  and  weft  properly  so  called,  another  kind  of  wm  p, 
whoae  threada  are  left  stainding  in  loops  above  the  gi  iienil 
surface  till  cut.  and  the  cutting  of  which  constitutes  the 
pile.  In  some  kinds  of  fustians  the  pile  is  cut  so  as  to 
give  a  smooth  velvet  surface  ;  while  in  oIIut  kimi-  it  is  cut 
into  parallel  cords,  forming  coixluroy  and  such  like  fabrics. 
The  cutting  nsed  fornierlv  to  i)H  done  by  ju'i  uhiirlv  sliap.  il 
knives  held  m  the  hand  ;  but  some  verj'  in<;enioii.s  machines 
have  been  contrived  for  effecting  it  rnorc  <|utekly  and  cor- 
rectly. For  the  application  of  this  peculiar  manufacture 
to  different  furies,  see  CARpar;  Fustiam  ;  Vki.vkt. 

I'otrer-Wpdrin^. —  In  all  the  kinds  of  weaving  hitherto 
iinliccd.  whether  in  relation  to  phuti  mnnU,  iL'uri  d  gocidd, 
double  cloth,  bobbin-net,  .•.tockini;s,  or  vt-lv<.t  tahric-s,  we 
have  uniformly  sjioken  of  llu-  wdivmi^-uuichine  as  being 
worked  by  hand,  or  rather  by  hand  and  foot,  for  a  treadle 
IS  an  almost  invariable  component  part  of  such  a  machim-. 
We  have  however  now  briefly  to  notice  the  important  steps 
by  which  the  steam-engine  baa  been  bHW|^  to  bear  on 
this  department  of  industry. 

In  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1078,  a  loom, 
invented  by  M.  de  Gennei,  is  described  as  '  a  new  engine 
to  make  Imini  doth  witimt  the  aid  of  an  artificer,'  by  ap- 
plying water-power  as  the  movinf  force.  The  advantages 
ara  thus  enumerated :  *  1,  That  one  mill  alone  will  set  ten 
or  twelve  of  these  looms  at  work ;  2,  the  cloth  may  be 
made  ofwhitbNadth  you  please,  or  at  leaet  mneh  bfoadar 
tiMn  Mogrirfiidihaabeen  hitherto  made;  a,  thne  wiU  be 
fvwar  kiota  in  fihe  doth,  daee  the  thraads  iriU  not  break 
•o  Alt  aa  in  other  looms,  because  the  shuttle  that  breaks 
the  greater  part  can  never  touch  them.  In  short,  the  work 
will  be  carried  on  quicker  and  at  less  expense,  since,  in- 
stead of  several  workmen,  which  arc  required  in  making  up 
of  very  lartrt'  clolli^,  tino  Imy  will  serve  to  tii-  the  thit-ndsof 
several  looms  as  ta.>t  a-i  they  break,  atkl  to  order  the  (luills 
in  the  shuttle.'  This  descriptinn  remarkably  well  ex- 
presses the  excellences  of  the  puwei-looni  of  the  present 
day;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  De  (iennes'  machine 
ever  came  into  use.  At  various  times  during  the  Irust  cen- 
tury, M-  l)ii]ii,^r:on.  M.  Vaucansoii,  Mr.  .^.L-tin,  and  Mr. 
Miller  contriM'tl  loi>:ii,  which  were  to  be  worked  by  a 
wineli,  by  watei-jujwiT,  ur  iiy  M/.-ue  contrivance  more  ex- 
peditious' than  the  common  baod-wsaving.  A  model  of 


Mr.  Au»(in's  machine  is  depoeitMl  in  the  museum  of  the 
Society  of  Arts ;  and  Mr.  Porter,  in  his  '  Treatise  on  the 
Silk  Manufacture,'  has  ^ven  a  represi-n!atiOQ  and  descrip- 
tion of  its  mode  of  action.  Tliu  first  power-loom  for 
weavint;  eiiUoii  fabrics  was  put  up  by  Mr.  Austin  in  the 
factory  of  Mr.  Monteith,  near  Glssgow,  in  I7S6 ,  but  be- 
fore that  time  another  machine  haifbeai  invented,  whoee 
history  is  curious  and  interesting. 

The  liev.  Ur.  C&rtwright,  brother  of  the  late  M^or 
Caitwiight,  happened,  in  1784,  to  be  in  conversation  with 
some  gentlemen  concerning  Arkwright's  spintung  map 
chinery.  It  was  observed  mai^  so  soon  aa  Aikwright^ 
patent  expired,  so  many  mills  wonU  be  encted,  am  so 
mueh  cotton  noo^  thai  haada  woold  not  tw  ftand  to  weave 
it.  Outwrig^  lemaiked  that  Arkwricht  must,  in  that 
case,  invent  weavbg  machinery ;  and  uie  idea,  thus  sug- 
gested by  himself,  seems  lo  have  taken  hold  of  his  mind ; 
for  he  soon  aflerwanls  endeavoured  to  fonn  a  machine 
wliich  should  imitate  the  three  movements  in  weaving. 
He  succeeded  >o  far  as  to  ]>r(xluce  a  machine,  which  he 
patented  in  17H.') ;  and  anotlier,  for  which  a  patent  was 
olitained  in  17^^.  He  fried  to  establish  a  ]>u\\er-loom 
weaving  fac  tory  at  Doiicaster,  but  failed  :  Messr>.  Cirim- 
ihaw  also  endeavoured  to  set  Cartw right's  machines  at 
work  at  Manchester,  but  similarly  fiuleil  from  various 
causes;  and,  alter  many  years  of  labour,  many  patents, 
and  an  expenditure  of  40.(K)0/..  Dr.  ("artwriirlit  wim  com- 
pelled, in  1><08,  to  ask  for  a  i^raut  I'rom  I'ai  lumient  as  a 
return  for  his  losses  and  exertions.  Parliament  awarded 
him  10,000/. 

One  cause  which  delayed  the  adoption  of  power-looms 
was  the  neceiisity  for  stopping  the  machine  frequently,  in 
order  to  dress  the  warp  as  it  unrolled  from  the  bcan^ 
which  operation  reqiAiao  a  man  to  be  empkyed  tot  eadi 

loom,  so  tliat  there  was  no  saving  of  expense.  In  ttie  year 
IHU2,  Mr.  Kodchffe,  a  cotton  manufiicturer  of  SlOC^mt, 
aided  by  a  workman,  lliomas  Johnson,  made  many  eon- 
trivances  with  a  view  to  remedy  this  ifwonvenieoee,  lad 
at  length  piodnaed  the  admiiBoIe  *  dwseing  mafhioe*  ef 
modem  fhnoriai^  by  whidi  the  waip  is  dressed  beibn  it 
goea  iirto  the  loom.  At  a  aalieeqnent  period  Mr.  Hor- 
roefcs  and  Ifr.lSanhmd,  both  of  Stockport,  made  other 
improVMMOll^llilich  brought  the  steam-engine  fiurly  into 
use  for  weaving  operations,  and  thus  power-looms  became 
established.  Still  more  recently,  Mr.  Roberts,  of  the  tiriu 
of  Sharp  and  Roberts,  at  Manchester,  has  broutjht  the 
power-loom  to  a  >lHte  of  Inch  pertection ;  and  every  _> ear 
adds  more  and  more  t  .i  the  number  of  sucli  looms  employed 
in  nianufaetiii  ill:  dist.iels, 

The  apidicatiou  of  the  pow er-loom  renders  necessary  the 
employment  of  other  machines  likewise,  to  effect  those 
preparatory  opcnitions  which,  in  hand-loom  weaving,  are 
effected  by  very  simple  means.  If  we  take  a  piece  of 
calico  as  the  representative  of  plain  fabrics  generally,  the 
mode  of  proceedim;  in  powcpJoom  ftfitolimmaybenoit^ 
sketched  as  follows : — 

The  trarjuiig-frame,  instead  of  being  employed  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  warping-mill  sketched  in  a  former 
page,  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  worked  by  steam-power. 
Sever&l  bobbins,  arranged  with  their  axea  parallel  and 
horizontal,  in  a  compsLrtment  at  one  end  oi  the  ftame* 
yield  the  yam  which  is  to  be  collected  into  a  warp.  The 
yams,  proceeding  from  the  bobbins,  pass  under  some 
rollers  and  over  others,  until  all  are  brought  into  a  patalle< 
layer,  a  comb  of  fine  wins  being  employed  to  separate  the 
yams  eotthiiitaat.  The  yaraa  aiethwi  collected  and  coiled 
OB  aeyundrleal  beam,wmeh  ia  removed  from  the  warpimff- 
Amu,  and  tiaiisfeind  to  the  dressing  mackim.  Ttae 
latter  ia  a  iai  gc  piece  of  medtanitTO,  by  which  the  eoataato 
of  eight  rollers  from  the  warping-fr&me  are  colleeted  on 
one  roller  or  beam,  which  is  to  form  the  warp-beam  of  the 
loom ;  and  in  their  passage  the  yam-threads  are  coated  with 
the  jiaste  or  mucuage-dressing,  and  dried.  Four  of  the 
rollers  are  placed  at  one  end  of  the  machine,  and  four  at 
the  other;  and  the  yiirns,  proceeding  from  thence,  pass 
betwie;!  ri;Hers  of  which  the  lowermost  dips  into  tlie 
piu-itc,  and  becorae>  tiius  coated  with  it;  they  llieii  pass 
under  and  over  brushes,  by  which  the  pa-^te  i>  ru'jtied  i;^ti> 
the  fibres  ;  then  over  a  steam-heated  cuppei  box,  by  which 
they  are  dried,  and,  lastly,  are  wound  on  the  warp-beam. 
In  the  •  Penny  Ma^'axine,'  No.  will  be  Ibund  a  repre- 
sentation and  description  of  a  machine  enip  li  vi  d  in  the 
sail-cloth  manufacture,  by  which  the  yarns  are  dnna  Grom 
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two  or  three  hnodnd  boWns,  umafitd  tinoofl^  ft  comb 
or  reed,  coated  with  paste,  rubb«d  with  the  brushes,  dried 
over  the  steam-heated  boxes,  and  wound  on  the  warp- 
beam;  thii>  coinbiiiiiig<lMlh  wiiptiig«fhHM  and  drwiny- 
machine  in  one. 

Tlie  preparation  of  the  warp  in  tho  lootn,  cutDprihinp 
what  ve  called  the  *  drftwing'  and  '  mouating,'  is  more 
rimple  forthe  powa<-Ioom  tbui  for  the  haad-loom,  but  is 


Kg.  6. 


still  MBiMiliitiiifaMate.  When  however  this  is  effected, 
■team-power  does  all  the  rest :  it  Ibnn  tlw  tbtd.  or  divi- 
sion  of  the  warp  into  two  parts ;  it  throws  tto  ihottle ;  il 

drives  up  the  viefi  with  the  batten;  it  unwinds  the  warp 
from  the  warp-roller;  and  winds  the  woven  material  or 
the  cloth-roller.  Part  of  thes*  operations  may  be  illus- 
trated by  Fig.  6,  in  which  some  or  the  mechanism  is 
----  -  the  iMt  man  dMr.  Hm  wwp,  v» 


windtng  from  the  beam  A,  and  bendinr  round  the  roller 
pames  through  the  two  leaves  of  heddles  CC,  br  which 

the  shed  is  formed  for  reoeiving  the  shuttle  at  D ;  and 
afler  the  actiop  of  the  batten  (not  here  shown)  the  finished 
cloth  E  results. 

Tlie  pressing,  finishing,  dressing.  &c.,  which  the  woven 
i;on<ls  receive,  whether  woven  by  the  power-loom  or  the 
hand-loom,  depend,  of  course,  on  the  nature  of  the  fabric. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these,  by  which  the  plain 
goods  become  diversified  with  onmBeDt,  is  detailed  under 
Cauoo  Panrmro. 

With  a  few  remarks  on  the  recent  progress  of  power- 
weaving,  we  shall  conclude.  Mr.  Haines,  about  eight  or 
nine  years  ago,  arrived  at  an  opinion,  from  the  estimates 
of  Messrs.  Cleland,  Kennedy,  Greg,  Bannatync,  and 
others,  that  there  were,  at  that  time,  80^000  power-looms 
in  England,  and  l.'S.CHX)  in  Scotland ;  and  he  stated  that 
while  power-looms  were  rapidly  increasing  evciy  year, 
there  was  no  proof  that  hand<Iooiiw  had  dinunisheo.  The 
mimber  of  the  latter,  at  vaTioos  times  between  1824  and 
18,33,  has  been  estimated  at  from  two  to  three  hundred 
thousand.  Up  to  the  year  IKW,  ttie  weavinic  by  power- 
looms  was  chiefly  confined  to  calicoes  and  fustians,  hut  it 
IS  gradually  being  employed  for  other  fabrics.  There  is 
one  cotton  factory  at  Stockport  in  which  1300  power-looms 
are  employed  in  weaving  calico :  and  many  outer  Ihctofiea 
exhibit  an  equal,  or  neany  equal,  amount  of  opecathms. 

What  must  he  the  ultimate  eflbet  ot  this  mtem  upon 
the  fbitunee  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  it  is  dificult  to  say. 
A  boy  or  a  t^ir!,  manac:inf:  two  power-looms,  can  produce 
three  or  four  tmies  as  much  cloth  in  a  given  time  na  the 
best  liruul-weaver ;  and  cloth,  too,  which  is  much  more 
uniform  in  its  texture.  The  wages  per  piece  t)ecome  thus 
driven  down  step  by  step,  and  the  han^-eamed  pittance 
of  the  hand-loom  weaver  is  scarcely  sufficient  for  nis  sup- 
port The  Plu-liamentaiy  document^  published  within  the 
last  ten  yeavai  comprise  several  large  folio  volumes  re- 
lating wholly  to  inquiries  made  into  the  condition  and 
prospect?*  of  the  hand-loom  weavers.  In  Mr.  Hicksons 
notes  and  observations  on  this  subject,  forming  one  of  the 
Parliamentary  paper-  for  1840,  he  gives  a  comparative 
view  of  the  present  state  of  the  four  principal  clatses  of 
hand-loom  weavers,  and  then  considers  the  various  argu- 
ments which  have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  cer- 
tain remedies  for  the  present  depnarion.  The  conehirion 
at  which  he  arrives  is  samilar  to  that  of  Mr.  Baines,  who. 
shortly  before,  had  huled  with  satisfaction  the  fact  that 
many  tiand-loom  weavers  had  goiu-  to  wuilv  m  the  steaiu- 
tactories:  deeming  it  the  only  remedy  for  their  present 
Mr.  Hiekmi^  woidi  mm^TtM  tmde  of  hand. 


loom  wcavmg  is  not  only  incapaoie  of  improvement,  but 
of  remaining  m  its  present  state.  The  best  friends  of  the 
weaver  are  those  wtw  would  advise  and  assist  him  to 

tran.sfer  his  labour  to  other  channels  of  indnshy.  If  he 
cling  to  the  hand-loom,  his  condition  will  become  worse 
from  day  to  day.  A  few  of  the  more  skilled  class  of 
weavers  may  indeed  maintain  their  position,  but  the  fate 
of  the  many  (unless  their  intelligence  and  foresight  avert 
it  by  change  of  occupation)  is  decreasing  employment,  d»» 
ereaaing  wages,  and  ultimate  destitution.'  (Meports  fttm 
Ommttiionert,  1840,  vol.  ix.,  p.  659.) 
WEB.  [Wkavtno.] 

WEBBE.  SAMUEL,  an  eminent  composer  of  that  part- 
music  which  we  may  justly  claim  as  national,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1740.  Ilis  lather,  who  held  an  office  under  the 
British  government  at  Minorca,  dying  suddenly,  and 
leaving  his  property  in  such  a  state  that  his  family  never 
profited  by  it,  his  widow  waa  unahte  to  give  bar  son  n 
liberal  education,  and  at  tba  iM  of  «l«T«n  he  wia  ftp> 
prentieed  to  a  oabinet-maher.  On  the  conraletiAn  of  ha 
term,  however,  he  abandoned  a  pursuit  so  utile  suited  to 
his  expansive  mind,  and  commenced  the  study  of  the 
J.atin  i;ing\iage.  But  his  mother  dying  shortly  after,  he 
was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  following  the  example  of 
J.  J.  Rousseau,  and  copied  music  ns  a  means  of  suluist- 
cnce,  though  knowing  but  veiy  little  of  the  art.  This  led 
to  an  acauaintance  with  a  German,  named  BaitMindt, 
organist  of  the  Bavarian  chapel,  who  initiated  him  in  tiia 
principles  of  munc.  His  unwearied  industry  and  peiienee 
enabled  him  not  only  to  support  himself  by  copying,  but 
to  acquire,  in  addition  to  the  Latin,  a  knowledge  of  the 
French  and  Italian  languages.  He  now  began  to  give 
lessons  in  music,  and  soon  after  to  compose,  and  was  so 
successful  in  the  latter  attempt,  that,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
six,  he  gained  a  gold  priie-medal  from  the  Catch-Club  for 
the  bcK  canon.  In  ITOB  he  was  rewarded,  by  the  same 
elegant  society,  by  a  medal  for  his  simple  but  beautiAil 
glee,  '  A  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows,*  whieh 
immediately  established  his  reputation. 

From  the  year  which  first  witnesised  his  success  as  a 
composer,  to  1792.  Mr.  Webbc  had  twenty-seven  mi  dals 
awarded  to  him  by  the  same  club,  for  glees,  catches, 
canons,  and  odes.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  fow 
of  hia  finest  works,  inchiding  that  matehlesa  prodnotioii, 
<  When  winte  hnathe  left.*  ftiled  In  <Mafaiing  tiw  goMM 
honours  bestowed  on  works  of  far  inferior  merit.  And^  it 
must  be  confessed  that  some  of  his  medals  were  given  him 
for  compositions  now  forgotten  ;  among  which  loo  many 
were  the  reward  of  useless  pieces  of  musical  mechanism, 
called  canonu 
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h  QM  Mr.  WcUm  wii  «ppaioted  to  neewd  Mr.  Wu* 
raBm  ■■  WcntMyor  ttM  CMMi-Clnb ;  and  in  1787, 
OB  flw  flftabBAment  of  the  6tee.Cliib,  he  became  a  pro- 
leadonal  member  and  the  librarian.  It  was  for  this  society 
he  wrote  both  words  and  music  of  his  popular  plee,  '  Glo- 
rious Apollo.'  Hut  amidist  his  professional  avocations  he 
found  time  to  acquire  a  considerable  knowledse  of  Greek, 
and  even  of  Hebrew,  and  to  become  conversant  in  many 
bnoebes  of  polite  litenture.  '  He  even  wooed  the  Mutes, 
nd  of  Mveral  of  his  wocfci  the  poetry,  as  well  as  mune,  is 
mfftmA  to  luve  been  from  his  pen.  He  also  excelled  in 
ftnenip  aad  daneinir,  and  added  to  his  various  accomplish- 
ments a  simplicity  of  manners  and  benevolence  ofclisposi- 
ijon,  which  e  ndeared  him  to  a  large  circle  of  acquaintance, 
among  whom  were  some  of  the  llMit  lUtting™***?^  pcnons 
of  the  day.'    ( Ha  rmon  icon . ) 

Mr.  Webbe's  glees,  &c.  amount  to  the  large  number  of 
DM  handled  and  seTen.  Besides  these,  he  produced 
awMS  (being  a  Roman  GMihoHe),  nnthenH,  ebigle  songs, 
fee  some  of  which  are  yet  well  known,  particularly  •  The 
Ifansion  of  Peace,'  and  •  From  glaring  show.'  He  died  in 
ni7t  leaving  a  son  (named  alter  his  father:,  a  sound  mu- 
■rian  and  an  accomplished  man,  who  inliented  some  ol 
hi*  parent's  mu.<ucal  talent. 

WEBER,  CWRL-MAHIA  VON,  one  of  the  most  di*- 
liapiiihed  of  the  Gennan  lehool  of  music,  left,  among 
susr  interesting  manoMc^ili,  an  antobiognmhy,  which 
has  su}q|died  m  with  nmdi  of  the  sobetauiee  of  tne  fbllow- 
wnemoir. 

newts  bom  in  December,  17S6,  at  Eutin  in  Holsfein. 
His  education  was  of  a  very  liberal  kiiid.  aiul  eoiuinrtcd 
vrith  the  utmost  care  ;  and  a.s  his  father  was  a  musical 
mail,  who  had  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a 
nolinist,  he,  almost  unconsciously,  led  his  son  in  pursuit 
of  music  particularlv,  while  he  encouraged  his  study  of 
the  fine  arts  genenlly.  His  mind  was  IMO  rendered  eon> 
temnlative  by  the  retired  manner  in  wfeieh  his  ftinily 
Sred,  and  by  the  few  visitors  at  his  father's  house,  who  j 
were  chiefly  middle-af:ed  men  of  various  professions  and  ! 
accomplishments.  PrecauliDtis  were  taken  to  keep  h\m  I 
(ma  auociatin?  with  wild  playmates;  and  thus  he  was 
esriy  taught  to  tind  company  in  his  own  thoughts ;  to  live, 
■I  he  says,  in  the  little  world  of  liia  own  imagination,  and 
to  sadt  therein  his  occupation  and  h»  happiness.  His 
ti—  was  prinomaUy  dinaed  between  paintiqg  and  music. 
Of  the  ibnner  ne  ■nceeesfliHy  ealtiTated  sevmd  branches, 
working  alternately  in  oil,  in  water-colours,  and  in  crayons. 
He  likewise  acquired  some  decree  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
etching-needle,  but  he  did  not  follow  up  these  employ- 
ments with  ardour,  and  they  were  silently  suflered  to  be 
discontinaed.  Mu^c  got  full  ponession  of  his  mind  before 
b«  wa*  conscious  of  its  influence,  and  at  last  entirely  sup- 
planted her  sister  ait.  His  fkther  frequently  changed  his 
plsos  of  residence,  and  this  led  to  as  frequent  a  change 
M  his  sonli  Tnastera,  who  too  often  undid  what  had  been 
done:  an  evil  however  which  Wetier.  in  alter  lilV,  thcurrbt 
raorethan  compensated,  by  compelling  him  to  be<:onie  his 
own  instructor,  and  to  depend  on  his  own  energies.  He 
analned,  compared,  and  reflected,  and  souglit  to  deduce 
well-grounded  principles,  especially  in  music,  from  what 
tie  hsd  heard,  read,  and  tboughL  To  Hauachliel,  of  Hild- 
boi^MtDsan,  he  was  indebted  for  Ua  doll  as  a  piano-forte 
fl^reri  and  he  mentions  in  warm  terms  of  gratitude  the 
wantages  he  derived  from  this  master  during  the  years 
\7%  and  1797. 

His  father,  now  observing  the  great  and  decided  deve- 
iopmetit  of  his  son's  musical  talents,  took  him  to  Salzburg. 
*iH  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Michael  Haydn, 
brother  of  the  illaxtrious  composer,  and  himself  a  very 
iMined  muieian;  but  though  the  pupil  latNNued  witn 
wnwstnesB  and  industry,  his  prOgrea  waa  not  equal  to  his 
(SMctations.  The  master  was  then  at  an  advanoed  POnod 
sflifc ;  was  grave,  not  to  say  severe,  in  his  manner.  There 
*84  in  fact  too  awful  a  distance  between  old  age  and 
childhood.  At  Salzhurc,  in  170B,  his  father,  as  an  en- 
■"ouragcraent,  printed  his  fii-st  production,  consisting  of 
MX /u^Ae//j.  wnich  was  very  favourably  noticed  in  the 
German  '  Mimcal  Gazette "  of  that  year.  Shortly  after 
^his  he  went  to  Munich,  where  he  receiTed  lessons  in 
*iBging  from  Valesi,  and  in  composition  firom  the  organist 
of  the  chapel-royal,  M.  Kalcher,  to  whose  kind  nnd  1uini- 
Qoos  instructions,  he  says,  he  was  indebted  for  much  im- 
'  knewlcdffv,  partieulaily  with  mpaet  to  the  treafr* 


ment  of  lol^eela  in  four  parts,  tht  kwa  of  whieh,  he  tdillt, 
should  be  as  familiar  to  the  compoaer  aa  thoae  of  syntax 
and  metre  to  the  poet ;  for  it  is  such  knowledge  alone  that 
will  enable  him  to  present  hia  idoii  to  hia  Marenwitti 

perspicuity  and  effect. 

He  now  applied  to  his  studies  witli  unabated  vigour,  and 
found  a  preference  for  dramatic  music  growing  rapidly  on 
him.  Under  the  eye  of  his  master  he  composed  an  opera, 
•Die  Maeht  der  Lietw  und  des  Weioa'  (The  Power  of  Lcnr* 
and  ^naa).  Ho  dw  wrote  s  grand  maas,  sevenl  aooafaa 
and  variraons  for  the  piaao-fiorte,  violin  trioe,  songs,  Sec, 
all  of  which  however  he  candidly  tells  us  were  *  wisely 
committed  to  the  flames.' 

About  the  same  time  the  art  of  lithography  was  first 
discovered,  and  the  restless  activity  of  the  youthfUl 
mind,  which  embraces  with  eagerness  all  that  is  novel, 
again  diverted  the  young  composer's  attention  from  his 
legitimate  ponuit,  and  ezcitoa  in  him  a  wish  to  rival 
the  ingenious  inventor  of  ttiat  art.  He  procured  the 
necessary  tools,  and  setting  himself  vigorously  at  work, 
at  length  almost  fancied  himself  the  original  inventor:  at 
k'a.st,  he  says,  he  felt  sure  that  he  had  d<'  M-(  il  a  more  ])er- 
fect  system,  ami  could  construct  more  jjcilecl  machinery. 
Imjiressed  with  this  belief,  he  urged  his  lather  to  remove 
to  Freyburg,  where  all  the  necessary  materiala  could  be 
more  readily  procured.  The  mania  howovof  quickly  left 
him :  tlie  mechanical  nature  of  his  new  oeei^pation,  the 
fatigue  and  annoyance  attending  it,  and,  above  all,  its  ten- 
dency to  ciani])  and  deaden  the  more  intellectual  faculties, 
soon  determined  luin  to  abandon  it,  and  he  returned  with 
incfe!ise<l  zeit  to  his  musical  pursuits. 

Weber  now  set  to  music  Steinsberg's  opera,  '  DasWald- 
miidchen'  (.The  Wood-girl),  which  was  performed  in  1800, 
and  spread  further  than,  at  his  maturer  age,  he  thought 
desirable.  It  was,  he  says,  a  very  crude  jejune  work, 
though  in  tome  paits  not  altofether  destitute  of  invontion. 
The  n^ole  of  the  second  act  was  composed  in  ten  days,  a 

VouthtV.l  affectation  of  promptness  winch  be  honestly  ac- 
knowledges, condemns,  and  deplores.  Heing  called  to 
Salzburg,  he  there,  in  IKM,  coMipi)>ed  '  Peter  Schmoll.' 
In  1802  his  father  proceeded  with  him  on  a  musical  tour 
to  Leipzig,  Hamburg,  and  Holstein,  in  all  which  places  he 
dili^ntly  collected  and  studied  the  theoretical  writers  o& 
music.  He  then  felt  himself  impelled  towards  that  great 
resort  of  musical  talent,  Vienna.  There,  in  .'uldition  to  the 
society  of  other  eminent  masters,  including  t  lie  immortal 
Haydn,  he  became  acquainted  witli  the  Abt>r-  Vogler,  who 
generously  opened  to  imn  the  treasure*  of  his  mind.  By 
his  advice  he  abandoned  many  favourite  projects,  suggested 
by  the  fervour  of  youthful  inexperience,  and  dedicated 
nearly  two  years  to  the  study  of  the  great  uinsters,  aiia- 
lynng  their  compositions,  and  thus  discovering  their  mode 
of  carrying  out  their  ideas  and  of  employing  their  meane. 
An  invitation  to  All  the  situation  of  moaie-director  at 
Breslau  offered  him  a  new  field  for  exertion  and  fredi 
opportunities  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  effLcf.  He  there 
re-touched  several  of  his  earlier  works,  and  cnrnposed  the 
greater  portion  of  the  opera  of  '  Riit)e7Jihl,'  whi.  li.  >traiif:e 
to  say,  aftersvards  appeared  as  the  composition  of  i'rofessor 
Rode.  In  1806  that  true  lover  of  the  art.  Prince  Eugene 
of  Wiiitemberg,  invited  Weber  to  his  court  at  Carlamhe^ 
where  he  jninetd  two  symphomes,  aeveral  coneertoa,  teo. ; 
but  the  evils  of  vrar  obliged  nim  to  move,  and  proceed  on  a 
profesaional  tour,  under  very  unbvourable  circumstances, 
though  common  enough  at  that  turbulent  period.  This 
brought  liim  to  Stuttgard,  where  he  resided  for  some  time 
in  the  house  of  the  Duke  Louis  of  Wiirtemberg,  and  com- 
pleted his  opera  of  *  Sylvana,'  or  rather  re-modelled  it  on 
nis  former  work, '  Das  Waldmiidchen,'  producing  daring 
the  same  pniod  several  other  compoaitiooa. 

In  1810  Weber  aet  out  on  anotlier  praftariood  jonmey 
in  Germany,  which  he  traversed  in  vanous  directions.  Al 
Frankfort,  Munich,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and  other  places  his 
operas  were  performed,  and  his  eom-erts  well  atteridi  d. 
In  Vienna  he  found  his  venerable  friend,  the  Abbt^  Votjler, 
devoting  (lie  reniuant  of  his  life  to  the  instruction  of  his 

?iupils,  Meyerbeer  and  Gansbacher.  At  Darmstadt,  in 
810,  he  composed  *  Aboft  Hassan.'  From  1813  to  1816 
he  directed  tlu»  opera  at  Pngue,  after  having  oomplet«iy 
re-organised  that  establishment.  Then  he  lived  (br  some 
time  unoccupied.  Subsi  ijuently  he  accepted  >  n'sa^i-- 
ment  to  found  a  German  opera  at  Dresden,  and  tiu«  ap- 
 '  ->^->-  ii,  iq,  decoBac,BliBorliad,dntinie 
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the  fint  two  years,  ncai  ly  the  wbole  of  his  atteutiOB.  fiat 
hit  Moouat  of  himielf  and  hu  codukwUmmi*  mndb  to  have 
been  discontinued  in  1618.  and  we  Save  no  iMons  of  lllline 
up  the  interval  between  that  period  and  1822,  in  which 
year  he  brought  out,  at  Berlin,  his  p-eatest  work, '  Dcr  Frei»- 
chiitz,'  the  text,  or  lihrelto,  by  hi?.  I'lifiiil  ami  countiynimi 
Kind.  Not  only  the  novtlty  ;iml  bcaulv  ol'  tlii'  uuihu-,  Init 
tlie  deep  thoutilit  it  evinced,  inimediatefy  excited  ati  extra- 
ordinary' sensation  in  the  north  of  Germany  ;  and  a  copy 
of  the  work  having  been  i«at  to  London  and  obtained  ny 
the  editor  of  <  The  Harmonieon,'  an  extract  from  it  ap- 
peared,  fai  Jaaoaiy,  1823,  in  the  fint  munber  of  tiwt  peri- 
odical. This  gentleman  lost  no  time  in  mentioning  the 
opera  in  strong  terms  to  the  proprietor  of  the  English 
Opcra-Houso,  who,  fearing  to  incur  the  expense  of  getting 
it  up,  declined  the  attempt.  From  the  same  quarter  it 
waa  then  recommended  to  Drury  Lane,  and  afterwards  to 
Covent  Garden,  but  with  a  similar  result.    However,  other 

Sicimem  of  the  work,  and  among  them  the  beautilUI 
vatiaat  appearing  in  the  •  Harmonicon,'  and  poblie 
attention  hvnag  thus  been  called  to  it,  thiie  opera  wai  at 
length  performed,  July  23rd,  1824.  at  the  Eneuah  Opera- 
House,  and  produced  as  great  an  effect  in  I^ondon  as  it  had 
doi'.c  m  Berlin.  In  the  lollowing  October  it  was  triven  at 
(Movent  Garden  theatre,  and  in  November  at  Dnin^  Lane, 
with  the  most  bnlUant  succe.ss  at  both  hou.^es.  On  the 
8th  of  December  '  Der  Frei&chiitx,'  under  tlie  title  of 
*  Rohm  dea  Bois,'  was  brought  oat  ill  Flms,  at  the  Od£on, 
and  though  it  did  not  make  the  Mme  powerAil  impreanon 
on  a  French  as  on  an  English  andienoe,  its  eflfeet  wassiHB- 
eientljr  flattering  to  the  composer,  who  nevertheless  had 
great  reason  to  complain  of  the  surreptitious  means  by 
which  hi.H  music  had  been  procured,  and  of  the  unperfect 
maimer  in  which  it  had  been  prepared.  His  two  exposlu- 
lator)-  letters  to  the  manaijer  of  the  Odfou  on  this  subject 
were  published  in  the  '  Harmonicoh,*  vol.  iv.,  p.  41. 

In  November,  1823,  Weber  produced  at  Vienna  liis 
'  Euiyanthe.'  which  waa  not  at  liist  ceoeived  with  the  en- 
thunasm  Ms  *  Fteischuts*  had  excited.  It  is  perhaps  too 
serioti?,  and  certainly  not  written  in  a  popular  manner ; 
|jut  the  more  it  became  known,  the  more  it  was  admired, 
and  t  he  iveftuie  IB  000  Of  tho  eoBposer^  hippicefc  flights 

of  ijenuis. 

In  1H2.">  Weber  received  a  visit  at  Dresden  from  Mr.  C. 
Kemble,  then  the  spirited  lessee  of  Covent  Crarden  theatre, 
for  the  put poee  of  inviting  liini  to  compose  an  opera  for 
the  English  stage,  and  to  superintend  its  production  in 
London;  an  engagement  which  he  willingly  undertook. 
The  terms  wi  le  five  hundred  ponnds.  Mr.  Planch6  pro- 
vided the  drama,  which  was  entitled  '  Oberon,  or  the  Elf- 
Kinic's  Oath,'  and  founded  on  Wieland  s  celebrated  poem. 
In  1826,  on  the  12th  of  April,  it  was  brought  out,  and 
thooi^  at  flnt  some  of  its  beauties  were  not  disoorered  by 
those  who  were  unaccustomed  to  music  of  so  original 
and  high  an  order,  yet  they  were  ftilly  (ielt  bf  competent 
judges.  The  author  was  greeted  m  tlic  most  ooidial  man- 
ner by  the  audience,  and  thorougMy  satisfied  with  his 
public  receptii  n  and  the  success  of  his  work,  which  had 
twenty-seven  representations,  twenty-four  of  which  were 
<-ondnc1ed  by  the  composer.  But  it  was  now  apparent 
that  he  waa  suffering  uuder  pulmonary  disease.  His 
joomejr  to  London  in  an  unfavourable  season,  and  his 
airival  in  Fehmaiy,  in  the  wmet  weather  possible,  aggra- 
vatoi  Manatadjr:  neveithelem  lie  bore  up  manfully  against 
his  saflbriogai  On  the  28th  of  May  he  had  a  benefit  con- 
cert at  the  Argyll  Rooms :  '  but  we  regret  to  add,'  says 
the  '  Harmonicon,'  '  and  lihish  I'or  our  coi;nli\  wlien  wc 
state,  that  the  room  was  not  much  more  tlian  half  lull,  and 
among  the  company  were  very  few — two  or  three  at  the 
titmo.st — of  the  highest  class.  M.  von  Weber  had  scarcely 
strength  enough  left  to  get  through  the  business  as  con- 
ductor. At  theeonolusionhe  tlwew  failaaeIfoaaeofi^and 
was  so  exhaaitied  aa  to  cnate  ooMiderable  alarm  in  the 
by-statulers.'  On  Monday,  the  5th  of  June,  early  in  the 
mornine,  he  was  found  in  a  lifeless  state  in  his  bed.  His 
fuiierul  'Alls  delayed  a  considerable  lime  by  the  endeavour 
to  iiht.aiii  permission  to  dejxjsit  his  remains  in  St.  Pauls 
Cathedral  ;  but  this  could  not  be  eranted  in  a  Protestant 
church,  as  his  friends  resolved  to  have  a  Kequicm  sung  at 
his  obsequies,  he  having  always  professed  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  Rome.  At  length  the  intciment  took 
plaoe»  on  the  21st  of  June^  in  the  Rmun  OiflMHe  Ghuiel, 
Moortdde;  mad  tba  Mkmm,  cmMag  6bUBf«im^ 


guished  protaaen  and  amateuia,  ware  ao  numenm  la  to 

fill  sixteen  mourning  coaches. 

Weber  was  a  man  who  would  have  stood  prominent  m 
any  station  of  life  demanding  the  exertion  of  ouick  power- 
M  intellect.   His  mind,  naturally  strong  and  acti^  was 

enlarv^'d  by  education,  and  hi£;hly  eullivated  by  extensive 
reailinjj;  and  the  society  uf  lite; ary  and  scientific  frienda 
Hi.s  manners  were  ealm  and  polite,  and  his  conversation 
was  remarkable  not  only  for  good  sense,  but  for  a  degree 
of  pleaaantiententiousness  which  closely  bordered  on  wit. 
Hb  morale  weie  ureproachable,  and  he  well  supported, 
on  everr  oeeasion.  the  eharaeter  of  an  honourable  gentle* 
man.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  sons  to  deplore  the  un- 
timely loss  of  an  excellent  husbfcnd  and  father. 

WEBSTER,  .lOHN,  hke  nuny  of  his  great  dramatic 
contemporaries.  ha.s  let\  few  authentic  recoi-ds  of  hi.-,  career, 
beyond  his  works.  We  know  not  where  he  was  born  nor 
where  he  was  educated.  The  earliest  notice  we  find  of  him 
is  in  the  papers  of  Henslowe,  where  he  is  mentioned  as  wilt- 
ing pUjn  in  eoi^unetion  with  Dekker,  Drayton,  Middleton, 
Munday,  Cliettle,  Heywood,  and  Wentworth  Smith.  Tlie 
first  work  of  his  own  which  he  published  was  •  Tlie  White 
Devil,'  This  waa  printed  in  1612.  In  1623  was  published 
his  other  great  play,  'The  Ducliess  of  Malfi.'  '  .'\piiius  and 
Virginia'  was  printed  in  Ui.">4.  These  are  the  works  upon 
which  the  fame  of  Webster  is  principally  built  ;  and  cer- 
tainly they  exhibit  him  as  one  of  tiie  foremost  of  \hai  great 
band  of  wiitett  who  rose  up  as  the  later  contempoctawiand 
the  eneeewm  of  Shakspere.  His  pathos  ia  owtiMonelly 
too  laboored,  and  his  command  over  pity  and  tenor  ie  ear- 
ried  far  beyond  the  region  of  pleasurable  emotion.  But  he 
is  essentially  a  great  dramatist,  accomplishing  his  purpose 
with  a  terrible  earnestness  wliieh  lew  have  equalled.  He 
thus  speaks  of  himself  in  the  addres-s  to  tlie  reader  prefixed 
to  the  'White  Devil  :' — '  To  those  who  report  I  was  a  long 
time  in  finishing  this  tragedy,  1  confess  I  do  not  write  with 
a  goose-quill  winged  witli  two  feathers ;  and  if  thev  will 
needs  makeii  mj  fimlt,  I  nuiet  aaewer  tliem  with  mat  of 
Euripides  to  Alcestides,  a  tragic  writer:  AleestideB  object- 
ing that  Kuripides  had  only,  in  three  days,  composed  three 
verses,  whereas  himself  hail  written  three  hundred  ;  "  Tiuiu 
tellest  truth,  [quoth  he  i  but  here's  thedifierence  ;  thuie  shall 
only  be  read  for  three  days,  whereas  mine  shall  continue 
three  ages."  '  The  works  of  Webster  wero  flnt  collected 
and  edited  by  Mr.  Dyce,  in  1830. 

WEDEL.  6E0RG  WOLFGANG,  waa  bom  at  Golson 
in  Lusatia,  where  his  father  was  a  Proteataiit  minister,  on 
the  12th  of  November.  1645.  His  early  stndiee  were  piu-- 
sued  at  the  college  of  his  na'ive  place,  from  whence  he 
was  sent  to  .lena,  where,  alter  having  taken  his  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts,  he  graduated  in  medicine.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished whilst  a  student  for  his  knowledge  of  languages 
and  mathematics,  as  well  as  for  his  poetical  powers.  After 
taking  hia  degree  in  medieine  at  Jena,  he  visited  other 
nntvuritiea  far  1S>»  eehe  of  improvement,  and  then  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Gotha.  Here  tie 
remained  till  1673.  when  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair  of 
medicine  at  ,Tena.  He  occupied  this  chair  for  upwards  of 
fifty  years,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  SeplemiK-r,  1721.  Few 
men  have  left  behind  them  more  works  than  Wedel.  and 
among  a  nation  of  laborious  writers  he  was  one  of  the 
most  laborious.  He  published  several  distinct  works  in 
various  denaitmenta  of  medical  acience^  and  anwaida  of 
three  Iranored  aeademieal  dissertationa.  All  ms  woilDi 
display  great  research  as  well  as  learning.  He  was  not  only  , 
a  good  classical  scholar,  having  hai:!  it  in  contemplation  at 
one  time  to  publish  an  edition  of  the  Greek  Hibli-,  but 
he  wa-s  well  versed  in  Oncntal  litemture,  especially  the 
Arabic.  In  his  medical  opinions  he  was  a  disciple  of  Van 
Helmont  and  Sylvius,  and  he  adopted  without  enquiry  the 
absurd  opinions  of  thcae  writers  on  the  action  of  medicines. 
Amid  the  immenee  m«N  of  hia  writing  there  ia  much 
enrious  and  interesting  matter,  hot  hia  mind  waa  too  much 
occnpicd  with  the  opinions  of  others  to  have  any  of  his 
own,  so  that  lus  influence  has,  been  much  les.s  than  many  ' 
whose  writings  do  not  amount  to  a  tithe  of  thai  of  his 
own.  He  had  a  large  private  practice,  and  was  remark- 
able for  his  kindness  to  the  poor  and  his  punctuality  in  all 
public  matters,  so  much  so  tnat  all  bis  biographen  express 
surprise  at  the  great  amount  of  his  labours.  He  wia  nekt 
in  much  esteem  Iw  the  men  <rf  his  day.  Be  wae  a  mem- 
ber of  tlw  LeopoUSne  Academic  tuder  the  aaiae  of  *  Her- 
colMt*  nd  alio  aFdlow  of  dm  Hqyal  Soeiely  of  Beilin  and 
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aanv  other  learned  societies.  He  was  first  physician  to 
the  Ihike  of  Saxe  Wfimar,  and  also  to  the  felector  of 
Iftrence ;  and  in  1694  he  was  created  a  count-paUtine, 
tad  made  an  imperial  counsellor.  He  was  manied  for  the 
ttaiid  time  in  his  nxtv-tbird  year,  and  had  several  children 
D^tlBi  nxriaft.  He  di«d  Midklenlv  from  diaease  of  the 
iMMt,  in  the  Krenty-eerealfc  year  of  iiie  age.  Although  a 
fohuninotH  writer,  he  wee  not  in  edranee  of  hie  af^e  in 
identiiic  acquirements.  It  is  not  therefore  a  matter  of 
surprise  that  he  was  a  believer  in  astrolotry,  an  art  which 
he  pursued  with  mr.cli  zeal.  It  is  too  often  the  t  ji-so  in 
the  medical  profession  that  those  who  linger  over  the  re- 
eoidaof  pest  experience  fail  to  cultivate  their  powers  of 
obeemtion  end  relleetioo,  and  tbut  beeome  the  dupes  of 
iptem  that  hava  eeanuy  in  fret  a  ehadow  or  anow  of 
tnith. 

Wedel  had  ■erenl  eona,  who  were  distinguished  men  in 
the  medical  profession.  Ernest  Wkdel  was  bom  in  1671, 
»nd  died  in  \709.  He  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
fsthcr.  He  publ)slit'd  a  work  on  the  diseases  of  oratora, 
'De  Morbi-s  Concionatorum,"  which  went  through  two  edi- 
tiaai.  JuHANN  Adolph  Wkdel  was  the  successor  of  his 
CidMr,  and  was  bom  in  1685.  He  has  also  written  a  large 
nanber  of  woffct,  th«  ehiefof  them  aeadenical  disserta- 
tions. 

The  followini:  are  some  of  Wcdel's  numerous  works: — 
'Opioloeia,'  1674.  Jena,  4to.;*  Exercitationes Pathologies,' 
I6G5,  Jena,  4to. ;  '  De  Medicamentorum  Facultatibus 
co^oscendis  et  applicandis  Libri  Duo,'  1678,  Jena,  4to. 
Tluiwork  has  been  translated  into  English.  '  De  Medica- 
HBtomm  Compositione  extemporanea  ad  usum  hodier- 
mn  aeeoBaiodata,*  107B,  Jena.  4to.  This  work  is  still 
ipoten  wdl  ot,  and  Wedel  has  atiD  the  nputatioo  of 
htving  been  an  accomplished  preaeriber. 

{Biogruphie  Medicnle;  Ji'icntr,  AUgem.  C/elehrt.-Leri- 
am;  Eloy,  Diet.  Historique  de  la  Metleciue.) 

WEDGE,  in  Mechanics,  is  a  prism  of  wood  or  metal 
afaoee  basa  ia  a  triangle :  it  is  employed  to  remove  two 
•lljscts  from  ooe  another  laterally,  or  to  rend  asunder  the 
psilsof  a  body;  an  edge  which  is  parallel  to  the  geo- 
metrical axis  of  the  prism  being  introduced  between  the 
objects,  or  parts  of  tne  Irody,  and  the  whole  wedge  being 
then  driven  forward  by  a  percussive  force,  as  the  stroke  of 
I  hammer.  Tlie  nature  of  percussive  force,  and  of  the 
reiistance  which  a  )ieldin£:  material  opposes  to  the  motion 
of  the  wedge  being,  however,  imperfectly  known,  it  is  usual 
tDOoaddariliamotive-power  and  the  resistance  as  limple 
fRMueSt  or  awgfata,  in  estimating  the  oonditiona  of 
cquilibritim  when  a  wedge  is  employed  as  a  machine. 

Let  ABC  represent  the  section  of  a  wedge  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  mathematical  axis;  and  for  limpUcity,  sup- 


poie  this  section  to  be  an  isosceles  triangle.  The  plane 
Pisiing  through  AB,  perpendicular  to  ABC  and  to  the 
paper,  is  called  the  headw  back  of  the  wedge :  the  planes 
paidng  tbioogh  AC  and  BC  peipandiettlar  to  fha  paper 
m  called  the  sides ;  and  their  line  of  section,  passing 
ftiottgh  C,  is  called  the  edge. 

The  molivr-poi,ver  is  applied  to  the  bend  of  the  wedge  ; 
»nd  may  be  supposed  to  act  in  the  direction  MC  perpen- 
dicularly to  that  plane,  and  pa.-'sing  through  C  in  the 
edge.  Let  the  material  which  is  to  be  rent  asunder  be  in 
eootact  with  the  odes  of  the  wedge  in  linea  passing 
thrangh  a  and  b  perpendicularly  tu  the  wper;  and  let 
tta  two  parts  yield  as  if  they  were  cimabia  «r  tuning 

P.  c«  No.  im 


about  some  pomt  c  m  the  direction  of  MC,  pi  educed  if 
necessary  :  then  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  the  wedge 
will  be  the  same  as  if  a  section  of  the  latter,  perpendi^ 
cularly  to  the  axis,  were  nhc.  Imagine  aJ,  bd  to  oedrawn 
perpendicularly  to  ar  and  be ;  then  those  lines  will  meet 
at  a  certain  point,  a.s  d,  in  the  line  MC :  imagine  also  the 
parallelogram  adfrD  of  forces  to  be  construotad ;  then 
or  2efN  wtll  represent  the  motive  foree,  and  dam  db  the 
pressure  which  that  force  exerts  at  a  or  A  pfrpendicularly 
to  ac  and  be.  Let  P  represent  the  motive  force,  atid  R 
the  pressure  at  a  or  b  ;  then,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  the 
latter  will  represi>nt  the  reaction  of  the  material  in  the 
diiaetiOB  adotbd,  and  we  have. 

p  :  R  : :  2dN  :  <*i. 

But  the  triangle  a^d  is  similar  to  etia ;  therefim 

dS  :  da  :  :  dN  :  ae, 
and  eonse^iaently  P  :  R  ; :  2oN  :  ae. 

The  position  of  the  point  e  whara  tiie  separatioR  of  the 
material  is  supposed  to  take  place  varies  for  different  ma- 
terials^ and  can  only  be  estimated,  or  found  from  experi- 
ment: if  it  wave  supposed  to  coincide  with  Ci  wo  dimdd 

liave 

P  :  R  : :  2«N  ;  oC; 
or  by  similar  triangles  abC,  ABC, 

P  :  R  : :  AB  :  AC. 

If  the  force  of  (he  weilrre  at  the  points  a  or  l>  were  to  be 
estimated  in  the  direction  Nu  or  rib ;  as  when  it  is  re- 
quired, nei^tin^  friction,  to  find  the  force  with  which  a 
given  preiaure  F  m  the  direction  MG^  on  the  head  of  tha 
wedge,  would  make  a  body  at  a  or  6  aKde  in  a  diradioa 
perpendicular  to  MC :  then,  R'  representing  that  force, 
and  c  coinciding  with  C,  or  ad  being  now  perpendicular 
to  AC,  we  should  have 

P  :  R'  :  :  2</N    Na.  or  as  SiN  to  NC.  or  as  AB  to  EC. 

"The  point  c  still  coinciding  witli  C,  let  e  represent  fha 

an^e  AC£,  or  half  the  angle  of  the  wedge :  then 

«N  AB    „  .  . 

^,  =s,n.e.or^  =  2sin.«; 

alsoAB  :  EC  ::  2Bin.  e  :  cos.  0: 
it  ftdkma,  ladins  bdng  unity,  fliat 

P  :  R  :  :  2  sin.  0  :  1,  or  P  =  2R  sin.  B  ; 
also  P  :  R'  :  :  2  sin.  0  :  cos.  e.  or  P  s  2R'  Un.  0 ; 
where  R  and  R'  represent  tlia  prasniraa  paipendjanhr  to 
AC  and  to  £C  re^aetivdy. 

If  it  w«re  required  to  lind  an  equation  fbr  the  notion  of 
a  wedi,'e  when  acted  upon  by  a  force  of  percussion,  a  pro- 
cess coriespondini?  to  that  wiiich  follows  must  be  em- 
ployed. 

Let,  as  before,  .^HC  be  a  section  of  the  wedge,  which 
may  be  supposed  of  iron  :  let  it  be  introduced  between  the 
parts  of  a  body  which  can  yield  only  in  a  lateral  direction; 
and  let  it  be  driven  by  a  mass  of  iron  falling  upon  it  ftom 
a  point  at  some  given  height  aboveit.  Both  the  wedge  and 
the  hammer,  or  falling  body,  must  be  understood  to  be 
elastic;  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  represent  the  latter 
by  a  parallelopiped  of  iron  whose  l)ase  is  equal  to  the  rect- 
angular head  of  the  wedge  :  let  the  heicjht  of  such  solid 
be  represented  by  P,  and  let  the  space  through  which 
it  is  supposed  to  fall  be  represented  by  A  ;  then,  by  Dy- 
namic%2cA  will  be  equal  to  the  sc^uare  of  the  velocity  of 
impact.  Jbi  like  manner  let  the  friction  of  the  wedge,  ea> 
timated  in  a  direction  parallel  to  CM,  be  represented  by 
the  weight  of  a  parallelopiped  of  iron  whose  basa  ia  m 
rectangular  head  of  the  weuge  ;  and  let  tlia  liai^ltof  sodl 
parallelopiped  be  represented  by  Q. 

When  tlie  collision  takes  place,  both  the  falling  body 
and  the  wedge  will  be  compressed  in  the  direction  of  their 
length.  Let  the  linear  cooliaelion  of  P  be  represented 
bv  p,  and  that  of  the  wedge,  supposed  at  present  immove- 
able, by  q  (l)oth  p  and  q  coinciding  in  direction  with  MC). 
Then  if  i  represent  the  modulus  of  elasticity  (or  the  heieht 
of  a  vertical  column  of  iron,  having  a  base  equal  to  uie 
head  of  the  wedtje,  whose  weight  would,  by  the  compres- 
sion it  causes,  reduce  the  height  P  or  Q  of  the  supposed 
masses  of  iron  to  zero)  and  the  forces  of  compression 
assumed  proportioniJ  to  the  contractions  which  they  pro- 
duce, we  shall  have  ^  and      for  the  forces  by  which 

the  falling  body  and  tha  wedge  arc  respectively  com- 
pressed in  canseqiienea  of  the  collision ;  or  the  foreca  If 
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which  Ihoy  tend  to  recover  their  oiicinal  state:  let  these 
be  reprewnted  by  mp  and  017  respi'i  'ivcly  ;  or,  in  terms  of 
tlw  totw  of  gnvttjt^by  mfp  *P^,"S9-  IlKn  »g9  will 

IMtho 


My  b  iMUtd  dlsr  flM  ivpMl,  or -•^.iiiU 


re- 


thc  rotardative  force  ajjainst  that  body. 
But  from  the  equality  of  ai  fion  and  re-action  we  liave 

mpsRf;  whence  7'=^»  ""'^  or  the  sum  of  the 


is  equal  to 


m 


q:  let  this  be  rapniMated 


namics,  acceleratiTe  or  retardative  force  is  represented  by 
vdv 

-j^,  V  here  bein^  the  velocity  of  the  Hailing  body  at  any 
time  /  between  the  ia»tant  of  impact  and  that  at  which  its 

oiottmiiestiagHidiBdtijrflMiM^ 


and  integrating.  V  representing  tht  Tdcoly  at  Iht  iwtant 
of  impact,  at  which  time  t=U, 


t>»=:V«-: 


mng 


r. 


(«»+»)  p 

Bnt-whrn  tin  w«dg«  begina  to  man,  Am  Metton  is  equal 
tilt  font  I7  wUah  tfit  IhUing  bo^  k  tnqpnaaed; 


tbmfore,  makiof  Q  tqud  to     ^  l*t  htvt 


Mibidtuted  in  Ifat  tbove 


tnnP 

Now  tbe  wedgt  being  tmifiuidjr  rarialcd  by  fiiction 
wkilt  moriiig  in  emueqntut  of  tilt  iaiptol^  <ht  rttarda- 


livt  Aaet/t  tijHwed  in 


W  f^Ntetttaf  Hm  wtiflht  tftlit  wtdgt  is  tttnia  homolo- 
fooi  to  P.  Tbcnflm  rinet,  by  Oynamita,  t=      if  we 

npNWnt  the  space  thrDUL:;h  wluch  tho  Vtdge  moves  in 
tbtdfanection  MC  by  z,  .vr  have,  vn  subttituliDK  forv*aad  / 
thel»Talues.  and  for  V-  ]>  ifuiL'  it>  eqiihral«nt3fA,«bereA 
ia  tilt  height  due  to  the  velocity  V, 

Iht  viloH  of  III  and  m,  that  ia,  of -p-  and  j^,  uay  bt 

fonnd,  linee  t,  tht  mdnhu  for  iron,  ia  kaowa  to  bt  about 
UMMQiiOOO  ibat;  and  ttnaeciuentJy  tht  ralatioii  bttwata 
•  and  Q  oan  bt  dtttrauDed  in  niunbera. 


WEDGWOOIl,  J06IAH,  waa  bom  on  the  12th  of  July. 
1730,  atBuniem,in8taflbrdthire,  where  bis  fathar,  Thomas 
Wedgwood,  and  soma  other  members  of  his  family,  were 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  potU  ry  ;  a  branch  of  indus- 
try then  in  so  very  imperfect  a  stale  lliat,  independent  of 
the  supplj'  of  porcelain  fiotii  '  'iii:irv  for  llic  um>  of  the  liU'IuT 
clahs<s,  Jiiijflmid  niipoiled  Ur^e  ijuantilies  of  ixireeliuu 
and  various  kinds  of  carthenwaro  from  France,  llollaiid. 
and  Germany,  for  doroestic  use.  His  education  was  very 
limited ;  and  the  low  social  position  i  f  tliu  data  from  which 
he  sprung  is  implied,  rather  than  distinctly  expres'H.Hl,  by 
the  local  liiituDan.  Simeon  Shaw,  win;  re[n;irl>;-<  tlmt 
'scarcely  any  perwjn  in  liurhlem  learned  more  than  mere 
reading  and  wilting  until  about  1700,  when  some  indivi- 
duals endowed  the  free-school  lor  initrvicling  youth  to  read 
tba  BiUe,  write  a  fair  hand,  and  know  the  primary  niles  of 
arithmetic.'  Tlie  little  opportunity  that  Wedgwood  had 
for  aelf-improvement  is  further  indicated  by  flw  dieum- 
atance  stated  by  Shaw,  that  at  the  age  of  eleven  years  Jo- 
■ah  worked  in  his  cider  brother's  pottery  aa  a  thrower,  his 
irther  being  ainady  dead.  The  small-pox.  which  left  aa 
inaondilt  lamtneea  in  his  right  leg,  so  as  aAennuda  to 


itation,  eompeUed  him  to  idinquah  tht  poC> 
After  a  tint  ht  left  Bmltn,  aiM  tatortdato 


partnership  with  a  penion  named  Harrison,  at  Stoke  ;  and 
during  this  partnentnip,  which  was  soon  dissolved,  hi's  taVr*. 
for  tlie  production  of  ornamental  pottery  is  said  to  havt 
first  developed  itself.    He  then  became  connected  with  a 
person  niimed  Wheildon,  with  whom  he  manuCacturtd 
knife-handles  in  imitation  of  agate  and  tortoiMahell,  melos 
table-plates,  graen  pickle  leaTcs,  and  similar  artidea 
Wheildon  boweTW  waa  deriring  considerable  peoAt  freo 
other  dapaitmenta  of  the  pottery  buainaaa,  and  waa  oawilW 
ingtotnbaik  ia  tht  new  bnmehea  fbr  wUoh  Wedgwooc 
hid«  ptat  a  piodiladion.  >Wtdg«aod  ttitioftiva  valaiBal 
to  DunwiB  in  1788^  and  att  up  fbr  hiMNK  ia  a  Mi 
thatehed  manufaetory,  where  he  oootimted  to  aaht  anh 
omaroantal  artielea  aa  are  mentioned  above, 
being  prosperous,  he  soon  took  a  second  maimfhotoryt^ 
he  made  white  stone-warc,  and  a  third,  at  which  « 
produced  the  improved  cream-coloured  ware  by  which  b' 
gained  so  much  celebritv.    In  17tj3  two  of  his  relatit-nt, 
who  had  worked  a  considerable  potter}',  retired  from  hr^  - 
ness,  but  he  continued  indiiiitrious  and  perseverins;.  'sim 
certainlv,'  observes  Shaw,  *  flu  re  was  room  then  for  such  i 
person,  in  a  mannlacture  praiiimlly  rising  into  oeKbnii, 
and  in  whase  sevenil  liriim  lns  he  imon  acquired  eminence 
Uf  the  new  crenm-cnloiireil  ware,  of  which  an  account  j 
given  under  Kakihkvwark,  vol.  ix.,  p.  243,  Wcdc^c  <: 
presented  some  articles  to  Queen  Charlotte,  who  thereur 
ordered  a  oomplete  table  service,  and  waa  lo  pleaaed  »: 
its  execution  aa  to  appdnt  him  her  potter.   Several  uthe 
lands  of  ware  invented  by  Wedgwood  ait  mtntioned  in  tls 
aftiole  above  cited,  where  alao  ia  given  a  quotation  fioa 
tht  ■  Travels'  of  Faq}aa  Saint  Pond,  whidi  shows  how  widdr 
tht  llnm  of  Wtdfwoedii  pottery  had  apiead  btfort  tbe  tni 
at  i^Moh  tha  tmnlltr  wrote,  about  the  eonunoneeinctt  d 
the  nvnch  revohitloa.  Wtdgwood  ooeaodl 
tha  metropolia,  at  nMeh  Iht  nodnetMMia  of  hit 
might  be  freely  inipeoted,  and  in  hia  paitatr,  Mr.  ] 
who  managed  the  London  busineia,  he  iMiad  avalaabie» 
adjutor,  whose  extensive  knowledge  in  many  deportnflfe 
of  literature  and  science,  and  acquaintance  with  manven^ 
nent  patrons  of  art,  gieatly  p.ssisteii  him  in  the  mjixf 
brancnc*  of  his  mannlacture,  ami  especially  in  obtaimac 
the  loan  of  »|yccimen»  of  sculpture,  vn*es,  cameos,  intag- 
lio*, medalhons,  and  fwaK  suitable  for  imitation  by  »oat 
of  the  jipicesMis  he  had  introduced.    Sonio   juTaons  13- 
trustcd  to  him  valuable  sets  of  criental  porcelain  for  ths 
like  purpose  ;  and  Sir  William  Hamilton  lent  »pccj!BMi»ct 
antient  art  from  Herculaneum,  of  which  Wedgw  ood's  itir»- 
nious  workmen  produced  the  most  accurate  and  beau-iu. 
copiea.  While  Wedgwood  was  prosecuting  these  braacba 
of  hia  art,  the  Portland  or  Barberini  'Vaae  waa  offered  u 
sale,  and,  considering  that  many  persons  to  whona  the  ofr 
ginal  was  unattainable  might  b<:  willing  to  pay  a  handWMW 
prce  for  a  good  imitation  of  it,  he  endeavoured  to  purcfaM 
It,  ind  for  some  time  continued  to  offer  an  advance  npea 
eat  h  bidding  of  ttie  ducbeia  of  Portland,  until  at  Itogih 
hia  motive  being  awertaincd,  he  waa  offered  the  loan  of  tht 
vase  on  condition  of  withdmwing  Ida  eppoaitioBt  and  ooa» 
quently  tht  duchcM  beoant  the  purchaser,  at  the  priee  «f 
eighteen  hundred  guineaa.  Shaw  states  that  Wedgwnoi 
sold  the  fifty  copies  which  he  subsequently  exeonted at  fiftr 
guineas  caeli.but  that  his  expenditure  in  producing  them  a 
Miid  to  have  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  sum  thus  obtained. 
According  to  Allan  t-\inningham'.s  '  Lives  of  the  most  erti- 
nen'.  Hriti^li  Painters,  Sculptors,  and  Architects'  i  vol.  i-i. 
ji  'Js'j  ,  Flaxin.in  wa-*  one  ot  tlie  artihts  employed  t>y  Wi 
w  inni  111  the  ])rep:ir:ition  of  models  for  the  beautiful  woi  !i>  u' 
art  which  he  \mis  tbi'  firs',  in  modern  times,  to  execute  la 
p<il1iTy.    Hv  nimu  rijiis  expenments  upon  various  lands  ei 
clay  and  colourinj;  s-.ihstanees,  he  succeeded  in  producinj 
llie  :no>t  delicate  cameos,  medallions,  and  miniature  piec«s 
of  sculpture,  in  a  mbstance  so  extremely  hard,  and  so  wtl 
adapted  to  resist  all  ordinary  causes  of  destruction  or  injuiT, 
that  they  appear  hkelv  to  exceed  even  the  bronzes  of  anti- 
quity in  durability.  Another  important  discovery  made  by 
him  was  that  of  painting  on  vases  and  similar  artidea,  wit» 
out  the  glossy  appearance  of  ordinary  painting  on  porcelain 
or  earthenware;  an  art  which  was  practised  by  the  antient 
Etruscans,  but  which  appears  to  luve  been  loat  since  tl>« 
time  of  Pliny.   Tlie  indestructibility  of  some  of  hia  wares 
rendered  them  extremely  valuable  for  the  foiiiiatioa  tt 
dieniieal  veaiela,  particularly  those  expoaed  to  the  actm 
'  "k.  The  ftnt  of  hb  operations  was  such  that  his 
at  ftaaltWi  and  aubaequently  at  fitruria,  a  village 
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erectid  by  Mm  near  NewcaKlIe-under-I.yme,  and  to  which 
he  entirely  romnvci!  in  1771,  I  crame  a  point  of  UttnUStion 
lo  niinierous  visitors  Irom  all  jiuiis  of  Kurope. 

The  result  of  Wccigwood  s  talent  and  energ)'  not  only  ob- 
tained for  him  extensive  patronage  and  an  ample  t'urtiine, 
but  were  also  of  tlie  highest  importance  to  the  inmraercial 
interests  of  his  countrj-.    Almon  observes  tluit  his  new 
wares,  his  improved  forms  and  chaste  style  of  decoration, 
and  the  judgraent  diajilaycd  in  all  hi*  productions,  which 
were  chiefly  ext'cuted  by  artists  of  his  own  forming,  turned 
the  current  in  tlu»  branch  of  commerce,  whiJe  the  national 
taste  wax  improved,  and  its  reputation  raised  in  foreien 
countries.    'His  inventions,'  says  this  writer,  'have  prodi- 
giously'increased  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the 
poUcnea,  and  in  the  traffic  and  transport  of  their  materials 
from  dutaiit  parts  of  the  kinzdom ;  and  this  class  of  manii- 
iketuren  is  also  indebted  to  Bim  for  much  mechanical  con- 
tnTinee  and  arranf^ement  in  their  operations;  hit  private 
auraActory  having  had,  (brthiitjr  yean  uid  mmanbt  all 
Hi*  efietcy  of  a  publie  work  of  •xperimeDt'  u  evidence 
befove  «  aomnittM  of  the  Rbuae  of  Commons,  in  1785, 
Wedgwood  itated  ttatfitnn  1S,000  to  20,000  persons  were 
then  employed  in  the  district  called  the  Potteries,  and 
much  greater  numbera  in  digging  coals  for  them,  and  in 
various  and  distant  parts  of  Kn^land,  and  even  Ireland,  in 
raisinj;  and  preparina;  flints  and  clay  for  the  earthenware 
manufacture  ;  50,000  or  60,000  tons  of  those  materials  beinp 
annually  conveved  to  Staftbrdshire  by  coast intr  atni  inland 
navigation.    The  importance  of  the  manufa<  tr.re  '.vhu  h  he 
had  so  materially  assisted  in  raising  to  this  ]  1 1  is]>i':  uns  ?,tato 
is  further  illustrated  by  the  statement  that  ii'.thoiii;!i  m;uiy 
of  the  states  of  Europe  had  prohibited  tlio  aJini-sion  of 
Untiah  eatthenware,  and  others  had  Ici.i  ird  it  with  intoler- 
able duties  tive-sixtlis  of  the  quantity  made  were  ex- 
port e  J.   Wedgwood  s  success  also  led  to  the  establishment 
of  improved  potteries  in  various  parts  of  the  cootineat  of 
Europe,  as  well  .M  in  leveial  places  in  CSieat  Britain. and 
Ireland. 

In  addition  to  the  attention  bestowed  by  Wedgwood 
upon  the  manufacture  with  wliich  he  has  inseparabQr  con- 
nected his  name,  he  deserves  remenibnnae  for  the  public 
aipifit  displayed  by  him  in  the  encoiinnnMnt  of  varioos 
uaeAil  sMemiib  By  his  eseitioitt  aaif  ttio  engiaeeiiog 
aikUl  of  BriadOay  m  nwigablo  eonwukilion  between  the 
•aitoin  aal  woitamooast  of  tta  iilaiid  was  completed,  by 
the fonoatioQ of  tbs  Trent  and  Meney  Canal,  for  which  he 
out  tbe  lint  dod  on  the  17th  of  July,  1766,  and  which 
was  oompleted  in  1770.    By  means  of  this  umltTtiikinf,' 
water-communication  was  established  between  the  [lottery 
di-trict  of  Staffordshire  and  the  shoresof  Devonshire,  Dor- 
se t.-.liire,  and  Kent,  whence  some  of  the  niateriiils  of  the 
inaitufacture  are  dern  eJ  ;  .vhile  the  greatest  facilities  %vtre 
ailorded  for  tlie  exportation  of  the  finished  articles.  Wi  d^'- 
wood  also  planned  and  carried  into  execution  a  turnpike- 
road,  ten  miles  in  length,  through  the  Potteries.    He  wan 
the  founder  and  one  of  the  prim  ii  al  leaders  of  the  associa- 
tion called  'The  General  Chamber  of  the  Manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain,'  iosliluted  in  consec^uence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  pro- 
positions, in  llie  year  178G,  for  adjusting  the  commercial 
mtercourse  between  Great  Bntain  and  Ireland ;  an  asioeia- 
tion  by  whose  prompt  and  eneigetie  iuteiference  most 
•erioua  evils  were  averted  from  tbo  mannfarturing  interests 
of  this  country,  and  whose  proceedings  upon  tne  subse- 
qaent  occasion  of  a  commercial  treaty  witn  Runce,  pub- 
lished in  tbe  Avpendix  toAlmon's  'Anecdotes,*  contain 
•ooM  ouriouainnnnitionfespecting  British  ooBunena  and 
auuMiflMtnringindaitqr* 

Waiigwooin  momotor  la  fli))y  noticed  elsewhere. 
[Pyromktbii,  vol.  zix.,  pp^  164^  166.]  He  was  a  fellow  of 
both  the  Royal  Society  sjm  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and, 
as  noticed  in  the  article  referred  to,  cmtributed  i.onie 
jLipers  to  tlie  '  I'hilo*ophical  Trans^iclioiis.'  In  jjiivate 
character  he  is  said  to  lia-.e  lu-en  exemplary.  ;uu]  to  h:ive 
ra;u!e  the  mo«t  liberal  use  of  the  ample  means  v'-hieh  his 
8ui  ecsj.riil  and  honourable  career  placed  at  his  disjjo-sid  ; 
but  authorities  are  singularly  deficient  respecting  his  per- 
sonal history.  He  died  at  Etruria,  where  ne  had  erect i  j  a 
handsome  mansion,  as  well  as  manufisctories  and  residences 
for  his  workmen,  on  'the  8M  of  Jonaaiy,  1796^  in  liis 

sixty-tinh  year. 

(Shaw"s//i«<ory  of  Ihf  Staffordshire  Pottertes,  published 
•t  Hanlcy  in  Ut2S.  pp.  ItO-lM:  Macphersoa's  AmtaU  </ 
Cbnwwr'Wt  iti>»  3Bl'8e3;  Almon  i  AiofngxAiaij^  Ktmrry, ' 


and  PotiHenl  Aneedottt,  ii..  184-174:  GmUma»*9  JMs* 

gaxinc  for  .Ianiiar\\  1795,  p.  84.) 

WEDNESBUHY.  rSTAKFoansHiRB.] 

WEDNESDAY.   [\Vkkk  ^ 

WEEDON  BECK.  [NouTHAMrroNsumK.] 

WEKDS.  Every  plant  which  grows  in  a  tield  othei  than 
that  of  which  the  seed  has  l>een  sown  by  the  husbandman 
is  a  weed,  and,  in  a»  niueh  sut  it  interferes  with  the  iinei:ded 
crop,  should  he  caretully  eradicated.  It  is  a  proot  ot  good 
cultivation,  when  few  weeds  appear  amongst  the  growmg 
crops  ;  and  many  of  the  operations  of  tillage  are  intended 
chiefly  for  their  destruction.  One  of  the  principal  uses  of 
summer  fallows  is  to  destroy  the  weeds  which  come  up  in 
spring,  and  which  would  slied  their  seeds  in  summer,  if  tney 
were  not  destroyed  be  lore  the  seeds  ripen.  When  roots 
are  sown  in  drills  and  carefully  hoed,  they  produce  the 
same  cleansing  effect,  and  auperaede  the  fallow :  but  in 
heavy  loams  which  tune  been  neglected  and  overrun  with 
weeds,  a  clean  fUlow  ia  sometimes  indiapensable^  before 
any  improved  meflMd  oan  ba  adopted.  When  a  Ihrmor 
enters  on  lands  wMeh  an  in  •  firol  rate,  it  la  the  cheapest 
way.  in  the  end,  to  seerfflee  a  crop  and  thonwghly  purg* 
his  fields  from  weeds,  especially  those  which  have  vivad 
ons  roots,  and  cannot  be  extirpated  by  simple  ploughing 
The  mode  of  doing  this  must  depend  on  tne  nature  an« 
duration  of  the  weeds,  whether  their  roots  are  perennial  or 
die  oti'  alter  tlic  phmi  has  borne  seed.  Annual  weeds  are 
most  read)iy  extirpated  by  repeated  barrowings,  by  which 
the  seeds  are  broucht  within  the  influence  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  when  they  have  fairly  vegetated  may  be  buried 
or  rooted  out,  and  bv  exl^o^lnL,'  tlieir  routs  to  tlie  influence 
of  a  hot  sun  they  ate  cttectually  destroyed.  'l"he  seeds  of 
annual  weeds  are  rhiefly  brought  on  tlie  land  in  the  manure 
wtiich  is  made  in  the  yards,  where  the  cattle  fed  on  hay  or 
straw  swallow  the  seeds,  which  pass  through  them  undi- 
gested. By  exciting  a  great  degree  of  fermentation  in  the 
mixture  of  dung  and  litter  some  of  the  seeds  muj  be  dO' 
Etroyed,  but  many  of  them  will  keep  tlieir  Tentative  poweis 
even  after  having  been  exposed  to  aoooSdetdde  heat: 
and,  as  it  u  not  advisable  to  let  tbe  manure  rnidergo  a  great 
degree  of  decompodlion  before  it  is  carried  on  the  land, 
nuugr  iacds  always  esoepe  destrodion,  and  vefetate  aa 
aeon  aa  tiiey  are  placed  m  a  fkvoorabte  sitoation.  Tboee 
which  are  miiiea  deep  lie  dormant  for  a  long  time,  and 
vnrelate  msoon  as  the  plough  brings  them  up  a^n. 

The  experienced  farmer  knows  well  what  pecuhv  species 
of  weeds  infest  his  fields,  according;  to  the  soil  and  situa- 
tion ;  and  by  studying  their  habits,  time  of  flowering  and  of 
ripening  their  seed,  he  learns  the  best  mode  of  destroying 
them. 

One  of  the  grreat  advantages  of  composts  made  with 
human  excrements  mixed  with  earths  and  mineral  sub- 
stances is.  ttiat  they  introduce  no  weeds  into  the  soil.  It 
is  reported  that  in  China>  where  the  dung  of  cattle  is  little 
used,  in  comparison  with  human  excrements,  no  weeds  are 
to  be  found  in  the  fields:  and  if  more  atteniioii  .veie  paid 
to  the  preservation  of  this  highly-enriching  manure  and  its 
proper  application  to  the  soil,  much  expense  would  be  saved 
which  is  now  unavoidably  incurred  in  destroying  weeds. 

Feeding  sheep  on  roots  and  com,  while  they  are  folded 
on  the  land,  is  another  mode  of  manuring  a  field,  without 
introducing  weeds,  especially  if  no  hav  is  riven  them, 
except  doveMiay  ol  the  second  crop,  wnich  Is  geneialjy 
most  free  from  the  aeeda  of  weeds.  It  wouldbe  impoottble 
to  enameiato  all  the  various  weeds  iriuch  nuy  iniM  our 
fields  1!Mk  weeU  be  giving  a  flom  of  aH  the  BriKrii 
pintas  but  IPO  nil  adeet  some  ofHw  most eommon  and 
tronUesoma  to  dm  ftnur,  vrith  sndh  an  eeeonntof  each  aa 
may  suggest  the  most  ready  means  o(  destmetlon. 

Of  the  annnal  weeda  «a  may  mention  tile  IbDowing 
not  iced  by  Ptaftssor  Low  in  Ida  elementa  of  pmetieal  ^po* 

culture. 

Siri:ijii*  arvfn.rit,  or  Wild  Mustard,  usually  called  char- 
lock, is  a  weed  the  seeds  of  which  being  of  an  oily  nature 
will  remain  dommnt  in  the  soil  for  an  indefinite  time,  if 
buried  above  six  inches.  Hence  some  farmers  fear  lo 
deejien  their  ].\oui;hinf;s,  which  otherwise  would  lie  very 
advantageous,  because  they  have  found  that,  in  sonic  soils, 
a  ploughing  beyond  six  inches  deep  will  cause  the  ciop 
to  be  overrun  with  charlock  so  as  to  choak  it  with  its  yel- 
low flowers.  It  only  requires  a  little  resolution,  and  an 
outlay,  which  will  be  well  repaid  in  the  end,  to  destroy  this 
enanv.  Hoed  crops  will  dcMny  the  plants  :u  tin  y  conm 
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■p.  Winter  twei  which  may  be  cut  before  the  charlock  i 

perfects  ilR  seeds,  will  help  1o  destroy  it,  and  if  they  are  ' 
succeeded  by  turnips  there  will  hv  little  charlock  l^fl  ir> 
autumn.  Wherever  it  appt^ars  and  raises  its  yellow  flower 
it  must  be  pulled  out,  whatever  be  the  cost,  and  lare  must 
be  taken  to  carry  the  plants  out  of  the  field  tu  burn  or  rot 
them;  for  the  iteeds  will  veg«tat«  wfa«n  they  are  but  half 
ripe  in  the  pods.  We  have  dwdt  at  length  on  this  weecU 
because  it  is  one  which  infests  many  of  our  best  soils,  and 
which  must  be  eradicated  before  the  land  can  be  properly 
cultivated. 

Sonievvhat  allied  tu  the  last  is  the  wild  radish,  Raphanus 
riipfiantslfwn,  which  is  often  alao  Mlled  chirhxiK,— the 
mode  of  destruction  is  the  same. 

Papater  BhMU,  or  Corn-Poppy,  infests  some  soils  in 
particular  WIOBI.  If  the  seed  is  allowed  to  ripen  and 
died  it  will  Inereaae  rapidly:  |ood  tillage  however  soon 
deetnys  it:  clover  and  tares  which  arc  cut  while  the  poppv 
ia  in  ffower  geoerallv  eradicate  it.  In  some  seasons  it  will 
appear  ingiMfc  pvoAiiiaDt  nod  iaotbeia  not  m  plant  will  be 
seen. 

Centaurea  Ct/anus,  or  Blue-Bottle,  is  seldom  found  in 
any  quantity,  except  where  there  is  a  slovenly  culture*  or 
two  white  crops  are  taken  in  succeHion,  a  practice  which, 
it  is  hoped,  wul  soon  be  obsolete. 

Glry<aiiM«mmt  legetum,  Oom«Miaryeold,  infests  some 
soils  and  must  be  eradicated  by  caret  id  weeding;  when 
the  crops  are  drilled,  this  is  not  a  difficviit  task. 

Pijrelhntni  inndorutit,  t "orii-Feverlew,  oticn  t  ailed  Maj- 
weed,  as  is  also  the  wild  cliamomile,  often  infests  the  crops 
uf  cum,  and  with  eveir  care  in  weeding  some  of  ttM  neos 
will  be  carried  to  the  barn.  We  may  here  observe  gen^ 
rrily*  that  where  the  com  is  reaped  by  the  sickle  and  a 
lone  stubble  is  letV  the  seeds  or  weeds  remain  on  the 
landt  and  aKhoaii^  some  of  them  are  eaten  by  birds,  yet 
nUUiyare  plotiii'tud  in  afler  the  stubble  has  been  raked  off 
Crnown.  \N'iiereas  if  the  corn  is  mown  or  cut  close  to 
the  ground,  which  i.s  called  la^^cint;  or  ba^jriiiic  it,  all  the 
weeds  are  tied  up  with  the  com  and  go  into  the  bam  or 
stack:  and  if  care  be  taken  in  the  winnowing  and  sifting 
of  the  com  to  separate  the  smaller  seeds  Itom.  the  shraw 
and  hura  them  in  a  heap,  the  straw  will  be  dean  and  the 
duiw  of  the  cattle  will  contain  no  seeds  of  weeds.  This  is 
by  far  the  best  mode  of  proceedinr ;  and  by  careful  hoeing 
and  weeding  and  burning;  the  small  3eed%  the  land  maybe 

kept  tolerably  tree  fruni  seed-weed-S. 

The  Sow-t'histle,  Sonchi/s  okracewt,  often  raises  its 
head  above  the  com.  The  seeds  arc  blown  about  by  the 
winil>,  and  a  the  hedges  and  headlands  are  not  kept  clear 
of  them,  they  will  sow  themselves  in  all  directional  but  it 
is  a  cbnspicomis  plant,  and  easily  pulled  out  by  hand  before 
its  flower  expands.  To  destroy  tliistles,  in  penernl.  it  is 
only  necessary  to  cut  them  down  just  as  the  flower  is  ex- 
panding; the  roots  w  ill  then  die,  and  m  a  few  years,  by  the 
united  attention  of  the  farmere  in  a  district,  thistles  may 
eaiily  be  cradu  ated.  In  some  places  the  infirm  paupers 
are_ employed  in  pulling  up  all  the  thistles  in  the  hedges 
whidl  Mrder  the  roads,  and  wherever  they  make  their 
appearance  in  the  highways  and  lanes  of  a  parish.  Tliis 

Eractice  cannot  be  too  generdly  reeomBcnded,  for  the 
edges  and  ditches  and  the  sides  of  roads  and  lanes  are 
often  perfect  nurseries  of  w  eeds. 

Arctium  Lappa  Huniock  .  is  a  very  common  weed  In 
fields;  but  with  a  little  care  it  is  easily  extirpated. 

Agroi>tt  rnma  Githuao,  oi  Corn-Cockle,  is  a  veiy  injuri- 
ous weed,  because  its  seeds  npen  about  the  time  of  nar>-est, 
and  from  its  size  cannot  be  easily  separated  from  uic  com 
by  aifling ;  it  contains  a  farina'  which  is  oily  and  when 
ground  with  the  com  greatly  deteriorates  the  flonr.  The 
nnly  mode  of  extirpation  is  by  hand  weedin^: 

Stetlaria  media,  or  Common  ('hickweed,  a  Miiall  jilaiit 
which  grows  abundantly  on  hijht  muU  '.vliich  h.iw  hi  eii 
abundantly  manured.  If  it  be  allowed  to  overspread  the 
ground  it  will  choak  the  young  crops,  especially  turnips, 
carrota,  and  all  alow-growing  seeds.  Drilling  the  crops  and 
cir^  hoetag  them  &  flie  best  means  of  destroying  this 
imm;  Mioaii  aa  the  arop  gets  above  the  chickweed,  it  is 
soon  destrmred,  if  the  htter  coven  the  ground  well.  It 
often  does  harm  to  young  clover,  but  the  latter  soon  over- 
powers it.  Tales  smother  it  readily.  The  same  observa- 
tions are  applicable  to  the  Sf/er^u/n  nrvrutit,  or  Corn- 
8piuiey,  a  larger  variety  of  which  however  is  cultivated 
as  oiMllcot  food  far  nildi  cows. 


Cfalhtm  aparitu,  or  Goose-Graas,  also  called  Cleavers,  is 

a  weed  which  is  dispersed  by  Ihf  seeds  attaching  them- 
selves to  the  wool  ol  sheep  by  means  of  hooks  \\ith  which 
ttiev  are  provided.  Tliey  increase  rapidly,  in  sonic  soils, 
if  liiey  are  not  carefully  pulled  up  ana  the  hedges  cleared 
of  them. 

Urtiea  urmt.  Stinging  Nettles,  generally  grow  where  the 
ground  has  been  strong^  manured,  especially  where  heapa 

of  dung  have  lain.  They  arc  seldom  very  troublesome  and 
are  easily  eradicated  by  repeatedly  ploughing,  and  infest 
gardens  more  than  fields. 

Polygonum  Coiiroivulus,  Climbing  Buckwlicat,  is  a 
very  troublesome  weed,  which  winds  round  the  stems  of 
the  cum  and  olUn  overtops  them.  The  seeds  are  said  to 
be  nutritious  and  not  to  injure  the  oats  when  mixed  with 
them ;  but  in  wheat  it  is  veiy  destructive,  and  dimiwishaa 
the  product  while  it  Uyures  tnc  quality  of  the  emu. 

All  the  common  grasses  are  ueeds  in  com-fiddit  Hid  in 
the  alternate  husbandry  are  introduced  in  the  regular  cul- 
tivation. When  the  grass  is  ploughed  up,  if  the  sods  are 
not  covered  sufEciently  so  as  to  rot,  tuils  of  gras6  remain 
which  greatly  increase  to  the  injury  of  the  next  ciop. 
However  carefully  the  land  may  be  ploughed,  if  it  t)e  sown 
immediately,  the  roots  of  gnus  will  be  raised  to  the  sorfiwo 
by  the  harrows.  The  only  remec^  is  to  have  them  care- 
fully forked  out,  and  carried  to  some  comer  or  waste  spot, 
there  to  form  the  Ibuiidatior.  ul"  a  dnng-heaii  or  compost. 
When  the  land  is  ploughed  up  before  winter  and  the  seed 

sown  in  spring,  the  gfsiswili  berottan  and  hare  lost  its 

vegetativ e  power. 

iTie  Bearded  Wild  Oat,  Avottt  fatnu.  is  a  very  trouble- 
some plant  and  sometimes  almost  exceed.*  the  true  oat  in 
ouantity :  but  this  can  only  be  the  case  with  very  slovenly 
tanners.  It  lipeaa  sooner  than  the  com  and  sheds  ita  leaai 
before  harvest.  Crops  cut  green  for  fodder,  audi  aa  lya* 
winter  barley,  and  tares,  repeated  if  neces8Biy,aO0adieitn7 
this  weed,  which  h;us  no  perennial  root. 

These  aie  some  of  the  most  common  annual  and  bien- 
nial weeds.  They  may  all  be  easily  destroyed  by  weeding 
at  the  time  when  they  have  pushed  up  thdr  aeed-«tems 
and  the  flower  is  about  to  expand;  if  th^  are  cut  up  at 
that  time  they  seldom  reoover.  Hodng  tnem  when  very 
young,  unless  the  weather  be  dry  enough  to  scorch  the 
roots  exposed,  often  increase  them  instead  of  kilting  them. 
Hut  the  last-mentioned  weeds  are  easily  got  rid  of  in 
compaiison  with  those  which  have  perennial  roots,  and 
some  of  which  iiicre;ise  the  faster  the  more  the  roots  are 
divided.  It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that  too  little 
attention  is  paid  to  the  weeds  in  our  upland  meadows 
and  pasturts.  One  would  imagine  that  evciT  plant  iriiich 
increases  the  weight  of  the  hay  or  covers  the  gnwnd  in 
spring  is  wholesome  for  catt!*?,  whereas  many  are  datii> 
mental  when  they  are  eaten  for  want  of  better  food.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  ranunculi,  commonly  called  butter-cups, 
which,  far  from  deserving  this  name,  are  never  touched  oy 
the  cows,  so  lung  as  they  can  find  other  food.  Without 
going  the  length  of  ascribing  to  the  butter-cups  the  power 
of  causing  epidemic  diseases  in  cattle,  and  even  in  men 
who  eat  of  the  milk  and  butter  of  corn  who  have  eaten 
them,  there  is  no  doubt  that  where  the  cows  are  fiweed  by 
hunger  to  eat  many  of  them,  they  may  be  very  injurious  to 
their  health  and  to  the  production  of  good  milk.  As  these 
plants  have  strong  pi  rennial  roots,  they  take  possession  of 
rich  moist  soils  to  the  exclusion  of  good  grasses.  When 
not  very  abundant  the  plants  may  be  weeded  out  by  means 
of  a  sharp  spud  or  hoe,  and  the  expense  will  oe  well 
repaid  in  the  quality  of  the  hay  or  pasture.  Where  they 
are  very  abundant  the  only  remedy  ia  to  break  up  tha 
grass  in  autumn,  let  it  be  exposed  to  tiie  fhist  in  winter, 
lake  a  cro])  of  corn  next  season,  and  lay  it  rough  again 
the  winter  after.  In  the  succeetling  spring  the  land  may  be 
inoculated  "ith  [,'ood  tults  of  grass,  and  before  the  next 
year  an  improved  pasture  will  have  l>een  formed :  or,  if 
this  is  too  much  trouUe,  it  may  be  summer-fallowed  and 
sown  in  August  with  pure  seeds  of  the  best  grasses.  Thia 
is  expensive,  as  a  whole  year's  produce  is  lost,  but  the  sab> 
sequent  pasture  will  be  so  mucn  better,  that  tha  eipoilX 
may  be  considered  as  a  profitable  inve^ment.  Tlie  moafc 
common  species  of  hutter-cup  are  the  Kanunculus  acrit, 
repens,  and  bulboMis :  the  jhiwmula  is  highly  poisonous; 
but  not  common,  except  in  marshy  paiitures. 

iSentcio  Jacobcea,  or  Rag  Wort,  is  another  tioublesome 
weed;  but  as  sheep  eat  it  readily  when  yoitqg,  it  la  OMiljr 
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'  kept  down  bv  paaturind;  and  folding.  In  moiat  wcaQitr 
I     also  it  is  easily  pulled  up  by  hand. 

I        Tu«»ilago  far/ara.  Coltsfoot.     By  its  lar^  leaves  it 
(    kills  the  finer  grasses  under  it,  as  moisture  is  essential  1o 
its  luxuriance  ,  drainine;  tends  to  diminish  it»  growth, 
careful  manuiwi^  aUo  mnVea  the  gHMl  gcC  tha  better 
of  It,  and  I'hoak  it  when  young, 
i,       Chrymnlhemum  LeueantheinuttitOrGTetLiWhileOneEye, 
;    eometinies  abounds  in  inferior  pastures,  and  is  only  extir- 
pated by  tillatr*'  umi  iriipTovirn:  the  soil  by  manurnuj  it  well, 
r       We  have  already  mt'iitioned  annual  and  hienniHl  thistlt  ?., 
[    out  the  perennials,  such  as  the  Cnicwt  arvrn\i  \,  and  Sonrhu.t 
arrensit,  or  Corn-Thistle,  and  Sow-thistle  are  much  most 
difficult  to  eradicate,  as  the  roots  strike  deep  in  the  (rruund 
and  throw  up  fresh  shoots  every  year.   The  most  effectual 
.   mode  ot  debtroyingthemiatodrawthemoutwitban  instru- 
ment like  large  rancei%  made  of  Aood  or  iron,  and  called  'a 
tUitle-drawer/tneformof  irtlich  is  well  known,  and  which 
maj  be  had  in  moat  ironmongers'  shops.  The  time  to  draw 
(he  thistles  is  when  the  stem  is  grown  sufficiently  to  give  a 
good  hold  of  the  oown  of  the  root  Great  care  must  b^ 
wtn  not  to  break  the  root  near  the  ground,  but  to  draw  it 
ouleompletdlf.  Inpiouriiiaffalaoabfoedaiidabatpahan, 
enttiag  noriiomallyTorSiiicnea  below fbe  aniftoe, will  cut 
off  the  longroobMastoMcveatfbdraMbtngfipesh  shoots, 
and  when  this  is  done  widle  Am  tfabSlo  bin  a  growing 
state  the  root  will  bleed  and  be  tatfOfed.    In  grass-land 
they  arc  soon  destroyed,  if  thejr  are  carefully  cut  down 
with  a  scythe  just  as  the  flower  is  expanding',  and  befort- 
the  seed  is  formed.    If  this  is  done  for  two  or  three  years, 
nnt  H  thistle  will  be  >cen  ;  hut  tlini  all  the  neiijhljiMintiK 
larmeDi  muft  aijrte  iu  a  ifi'm  iul  «ar  upon  thistles,  whether 
on  the  land  or  in  the  hed^e-rows. 

The  Dock  <  Rumej'  nbtuxi/'iHw;  and  others  is  another 
most  troublesome  weed  both  in  fields  aiu"!  p.istures,  und  is 
only  to  be  eradicated  l)y  .similar  rmans  with  the  thistle. 
Docks  are  often  left  in  the  field  alter  harvest,  where  they 
•bed  their  seed  at  leUure,  whereas  they  should  be  collected 
with  at  great  care  w  the  com  itself,  and  invariably  be  burned 
in  heaps :  this  is  the  only  sure  means  of  deatrcnring  the  seed. 
Hiey  are  utU  n  thrown  into  the  roads,  wppOHDg  that  they 
will  be  crushed  by  the  wheels  of  carts  paaabig  orer  them ; 
out  it  must  be  remembered,  that  birds  ma;r  flnOoir  them, 
and  void  them  again  with  their  vegetabve  powers  unin- 
jured, if  not  improved ;  and  that  thus  they  are  again  sown 
onthelaad.  NoOiLiv  but  buniiqgia  a  aure  destruction  of 
the  aecda. 

Centaurea  nigra  (Black  Knapweed,  or  Hone-knot)  ia  a 
coarse  plant  which  chiefly  infests  pasturea,  and  takea  up 

the  room  of  useful  graiises,  most  animals  refusing  to  eat  it. 
It  is  only  to  be  eradicated  by  pulling  the  ulants  up  by  the 
ronis  or  rutting;  lliem  close  to  the  grouna  wherever  they 
appear ;  manuring  the  surface  highly  and  mowing  the 
grasa  soon  makes  them  disappear. 

Poli/gonum  amphtbium,  commonly  called  .^^jnphibious 
Penicaria,  is  found  on  Toiir  wet  laad*  and  ia  beat  deetrayed 
by  draining. 

Besides  the  common  coucli  i:nu-i>,  T niu-um  rrpms, 
which  is  the  pest  of  farmt-rs  on  light  snils,  thtre  are  a 
variety  of  plants  which  spreail  both  by  ttie  roots  anil  by 
creeping  along  the  surlace  :  of  this  kind  arc  tlie  different 
aorts  of  tiuilchei,  as  they  are  provim  ially  called,  which 
grow  in  wet  soils  ;  of  these  the  Agrostis  stolnni/em,  once 
so  highly  praised  as  fodder  under  the  name  of  Jforin,  and 
the  Agrotlu  alba  (March  bent  grass)  are  the  most  com- 
mon ;  when  they  take  poaMssion  of  a  spot  they  exclude 
all  other  grasses.  The  only  mode  of  extirpating  these 
aat  ia  diaining  and  careful  tillage.  But  to  return  to  the 
ConUBM  coocn.  This  weed  sometimes  takes  such  posses- 
man  of  the  aoil  that  nolhini;  else  can  thrive  in  it.  It  is 
not  a  aingle  fallow  or  cleaning  which  will  get  rid  of  it.  tmt 
a  regular  system.  Ploughing  doca  dtcD  more  hann  than 
good  by  dividing  the  root  (wUchia  in  bet  an  undeifronad 
Ktem),  and  thus  increasing  the  number  of  ^antk  The 
most  eifectual  means  of  destruction  is  tnr  the  fttfc.  If 
after  the  ground  has  been  once  ploui^ed  it  be  fOfked  up 
carefully  in  dry  w  eather,  and  the  tufts  of  couch  with  their 
roots  be  exposed  to  the  hot  sun,  they  may  be  raked  off  and 
burnt ;  but  as  these  roots  contain  much  nutritive  saccharine 
matter,  it  is  often  worth  while  to  w;ish  them,  if  the  adhering  ] 
earth  cannot  be  beat  out,  and  to  jrivu  tlirrn  to  horst-  niid 
cattle  to  eat.  taking  care  that  the  Utter  and  dung  made  at  I 
thattiuiebewMtTOdte——  flHMtamAaiidaiotKibte  1 


ilelda.  lieapa  of  oooch  may  be  rotted  by  pouring  urine  or 
the  drainings  of  dunghills  over  them  :  atul  it'tluv  nn'  fre- 
quently turned  will  produce  a  n eh  (  onipost.  An)  incon- 
venience from  the  cxtrctne  vilnlity  of  tlic  roots  is  obviated 
by  Using  this  compost  mixed  \Mth  earth  as  a  lop-drcasiiig 
for  pa-stures. 

Another  \vc?d  with  pcrenr.uii  iui;l  verj'  vivacious  roots, 
is  the  ArrhrjiilltTuni  arriinreuni  ('oiiuiiuii  Oat-like 
Grassj.  The  root  i^  bulbous,  and  the  bulbs  sep;irated  trrow 
again.  It  is  ciifficuU  to  eradicate,  but  the  means  i  riiployed 
•o  [jet  rid  01  the  couch  f;Ta.-:>  will  succeed  with  this  and 
IU'l^t  ulluT  perennial  roots.  These  troublesome  weeds 
may  have  been  wisely  dispersed  through  the  soil  by  Pro- 
vidence, to  induce  the  cultivator  to  give  his  land  a  more 
perfect  tillage  than  he  might  have  done  otherwise.  The 
expeoie  of  lorkuu:,  and  what  is  usually  called  eonehing. 
ia  generally  amply  repaid  by  the  finer  tilth  it  givea  to  the 
laoo.  and  the  eropa  aie  more  certun  and  umndent  in 
consequence. 

There  are  many  other  weeds  both  in  arable  and  paatun 
land  which  indicate  alovenly  colture.  and  wbieh  diiap|iear 
OB  carelbl  cultivation:  auch  are biian» ftuia, braeo,  anl 
luahca ;  flie  last  being  a  well-known  sign  of  topeitbmidmt 
moittare,  and  onW  to  be  destroyed  by  undef^«ndniog.  The 
whole  process  of  cultivation  is  a  continual  stniggTe  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  the  weeds  natural  to  the  soil  he  cul- 
i  tivates.  The  sooner  he  subdues  them  entirely,  the  leas 
will  be  his  siibsei|iient  trouble  ;  and  the  perfection  of  agri- 
fiiltnro  i>to  pro'l  ice  crops  of  such  ve^ctaliles  n:,  nsut'ul 
and  priiiilaljU-,  ;i:ui  are  suited  to  the  soil  w  Inch  is  cuiti'.Hted, 
while  all  others  ore  excluded  which  niii,'ht  iiitertere  with 
the  crojis  to  be  raised.  Tliat  much  remains  yet  to  be  done 
in  this  respect  on  farms  which  arc  looked  upon  as  models 
of  cultivation,  will  bo  acknowledged  on  simple  inspection. 
The  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  system  of  drilling 
and  hoeing  the  crops  tends  greativ  to  the  destruction  of 
useless  plants  on  araole  land  ;  mucJi  yet  may  be  done  by 
way  of  improving  the  produce  of  meaiiows  and  pastures  by 
the  destruction  of  all  noxious  and  useless  plants,  and  the 
introduction  of  those  which  are  nutritious  and  improve  the 
herbage,  whether  depastmod  or  onde  into  hay  ;  and  no< 
thing  is  so  likely  to  do  so  as  a  good  system  of  alternate 
husbandn',  where  the  best  gra-sses  are  cultivated  as  care* 
IVilly  as  the  plants  which  are  immediately  applied  to  the 
food  of  man. 

WEEK.  Thia  weUf known  period  of  aeTendqr%  now oni- 
vertally  adopted  over  the  Chriatian  and  Mohamnedsn 
worM,  appeaia  to  be  of  Hebrew  or  Cbaldrnm  ori|^  It 
baa  been  commonly  regarded  aa  a  memorial  of  the  ereafion 

of  the  world,  according  to  the  Moaaic  account,  in  that 
space  of  time ;  but  it  is  besides  the  most  obvious  and  con- 
venient division  of  the  lunar  or  natural  month;  and  it  is 
also,  more  nearlv  than  any  other  short  term  would  be.  an 
aliquot  part  of  the  solar  \  ear  of  days  ;  so  that  its  con:- 
modiousness  in  these  two  wiivs  would  seem  to  have  been 
sufficient  to  recommend  its  adoption. 

Dion  Ca-wius  attnbute.s  the  invention  of  the  week  to  the 
Egyptians,  from  whom  he  seems  to  say  it  was 


owed 

in  later  limes  by  the  fJreeks  and  other  nations  //isf. 
Horn,,  xxxvii.  IS,  l!),  luiil  the  note  in  Rciinars  eiiition  i. 
Tiie  assertion  which  is  sometinu's  made,  that  according  to 
Herodotus  the  K^yptians  had  a  week  of  seven  day's,  or  any 
other  number  of  days,  is  a  mistake.  He  simply  says  (ii. 
82^  that  the  Egyptians  invented  the  month,  and  assigned 
each  day  to  some  deity.  It  is  certain  that  thr  week  was 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  of  the  classical  ages,  and  also  to 
the  Romans,  till  it  waa  gradually  adopted,  along  with 
Christianity,  under  the  later  emperon. 

The  curious  passage  we  have  referred  to  in  Dion  Cassiua 
is  the  source  of  all  that  is  known  aa  to  the  origin  of  the 
nanea.that  have  been  giTen  to  the  da]!a  of  the  week.  The 
Plolemaie  anangement  of  the  Imyenhr  bodiea  aeoording 
to  their  distances  ham  the  earth  ia  in  tma  order:— Saturn* 
Jupiter,  Mars,  the  Sun,  Venue,  Mercury,  the  Moon  (Saloni 
being  the  most  distant) ;  and  it  waa  a  principle  of  the 
antient  astrology  that  these  planets  presided  in  thb  suc- 
cession over  the  hours  of  the  day.  Upon  this  notion,  if  the 
first  hour  be  assigned  to  Saturn,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
'25th  (or  first  hour  of  the  second  day)  will  tall  to  the  Sun  ; 
the  4Uth  (or  first  of  tlie  third  d.iy  i  to  the  Moon;  tlie  73rd 
I  or  first  of  the  fourth  day)  to  ^lars  ;  the  W7lh  or  first  o' 
the  fitth  day)  to  Mercury  ;  the  12ist  ^or  fin»t  of  the  sixth 

'—J  andllM  140lii(er  fntof the  leveatli  dqr* 
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lo  Venus,  Diet  Saturnt  (the  day  of  Saturn),  Dies  Snlit 
(the  day  }f  the  San),  &c.,  are  accordingly  tJic  Latin  desig- 
nations that  have  been  given  to  the  days  of  the  week ;  and 
from  these  have  been  formed  the  modem  names  used  in 
different  countries,  either  by  literal  tiWialation  :.in  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  other  languafM  of  the  Latin 
•tod()>or  (in  the  Teutonic  tonrues)  bjtba  tnbstitution,  in 
\  cases,  for  the  classical  gen  of  Um  eoiretpondinff  deity 


d»7  of  Man  tiii  caDed  tfieai; 
Cbriatiaaity,  Tlww  dMg,  whence  our  Tuesday  (!UA 
btUy  bIw  tlw  modem  German  Dienatag) ;  fbr  a  rindlar 
rcaaon  the  day  of  Mercury  received  the  name  of  Wodnet 
daeg  (that  is.  Woden's  day),  whence  our  Wednesday  (and 
the  old  German  Odinstaff,  for  which  Mittv  i d  . .  Mul  ,v  ttk, 
is  now  used) ;  the  day  of  Jupiter,  Thutirc*  dac^',  or  Thgr'a 
dny  whence  our  Thunvday,  and  tlie  modem  German  Don- 
ner!>!ag);  and  the  day  of  Venus,  Frigu  daeg,  or  Friga's 
day  (whence  our  F:id:iy). 

Uion  Cassius  however  further  slates  that  the  planetary 
theory  from  which  the  denominations  of  the  days  ut'  the 
week  have  thus  heen  derived  itself  founded  upon  the 
doctrine  of  musical  intervals.  A  hi^^'hly  curious  expoMtion 
of  this  idea  has  been  given  by  the  Abbe-  Kou^-ier,  in  a 
MMBoir  on  the  Music  of  the  Antients,  pruitt  d  in  the 
•  Mteioirea  de  Tr^voux,*  for  November  and  December, 
1770^  and  August,  1771. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  week  of  seven  daya  is 
not  only  a  recognised  space  of  time  in  the  antient  Brah- 
nioicaf  aatnmomy,  biA  that  the  dqr*  (beginning  with 
flouemvamn,  tha  our  of  Yanua,  or  onrRiday)  are  named 
In  aaeecMioii  after  ue  mmm  puMli  or  liMVfnIy  bodies  as 
amuQg  tba  Gncka  and  Lalma.  Vpon  dib  subject  see 
Baillljrv  *  Altnoooue  Indi«nne  et  Onentale,'  and  various 
paper*  ht  Vti.  Colebrooke  and  others  in  the  •  Asiatic  Re- 
aearches/  The  subject  of  the  week  in  ko  dimiMiad  by 
Bohlen,  *  Das  Alte  fndien,'  ii.  214. 

WFEMNX,  JAN  BAITIST,  ealled  '  the  Old,"  a  di»- 
tiniruiihed  Dutch  painter,  who  excelled  in  almuist  every 
department  of  paintinjj, — in  history,  portrait,  animal,  lana- 
scapc,  and  manne  painting.  He  was  tlie  »on  of  Jan  Wee- 
ninx,  an  architect  of  Amsterdam,  where  he  was  bom  in 
1621,  but  he  lost  his  father  when  very  young.  He  wu-s 
first  apprenticed  by  his  mother  to  a  b)ooli*eller,  but  he  so 
perseveringly  neglected  evcrytliitig  except  drawing,  that  his 
mother  placed  lum  first  with  a  painter  of  the  name  of  Jan 
Micker,  and  then  with  Abraham  Hloemaart  at  Utrecht, 
wiUlwhom  heaoon  made  great  prou;re»»  :  he  studied  alter- 
waida  two  years  with  Nicolas  Mojert,  and  acquired  his  style 
of  execution  perfectly.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  Weenmx 
married  the  daughter  of  the  landioapMaantcr  Oilca  Hon- 
dikoeUr.the  grudfatherof  AfelefaktrHondekoetar.  Four 
vean  after  his  marriafa  he  went  alone  to  Rom^  inlnding 
to  lenain  only  a  shorf  time  there ;  but  hk  own  melination, 
and  the  many  orders  he  received  from  the  oaidinel  Fam- 
IH  and  othen,  prolonged  bis  stay  there  to  four  years,  when 
he  was  compelled  by  the  importunities  of  his  wife  and 
Mends  to  return  to  Holland.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in  1600, 
aged  only  tJiirty-nine.  Weeninx  painted  in  large  and  in 
small,  and  wast  njniarkalily  rapid  in  his  execution.  In  a 
(angle  liummer's  day  he  painted  three  hair-lenc;!!  portraiU 
of  the  size  of  life,  with  accessories.  Some  of  Iuh  »raall 
pictures  are  very  highly  finii»hed,  but  Ins  larpe  works  have 
more  merit.  He  was  one  of  the  best  painters  of  birds  of 
the  Dutch  school.  HoubiRktu  tiu  titionH  h>  an  historical 
piece  of  great  merit  bv  Weeninx,  the  Prodigal  Son,  com- 
monly called  'T  Pissend  Jongetje  :  it  has  been  engraved  in 
mezzotint  by  N.  Verkolie.  There  ia  »  elever  etcbiur  of 
Weeninx  in  Ibobfakenv  weil^  eJler  •  portrait  ^utai. 
vender  Heist. 

WEENINX.  JAN.  called  •  the  Young,'  wae  the  aon  end 
papil  of  Jan  Baptist  Weeninx,  and  pauted  in  the  nme 
style  and  the  same  sutyeota  as  hii  fitther,  whom  however 
heexeellcd  in  hunting  end  Morting  mttm,  and  aW  enr- 
paaaed  in  eoburing.  He  wee  Mm  et  Aautofdem  in  1644, 
and  alter  epending  lome  yean  in  the  acnrioc  of  the  elector 
Jelra  Wmiem  of  Oie  PCdz,  he  returned  U  his  native  place, 
and  died  there  in  1710.  Jan  Weeninx  painted  likewise 
m  both  large  and  small,  and  finished  all  his  works  wiUi 
creat  care.  There  are  many  excellent  large  pictures  by 
nim  of  birds  and  hunting-sceoea  in  the  gallery  at  Schleua- 
iMfaBneirMnnicli.  (Hnwhmlwni  Dcecampa.) 


WRKVII^  the  name  popularly  applied  in  England  to 
the  beetles  which  constituted  the  genus  Currulto  of  Ljo- 
iiicus,  now  the  type  of  a  large  family  of  coleopteroui 
insects,  distinguisned  by  the  prolongation  of  the  head  m 
as  to  form  a  sort  of  snout  or  prohoeeia.  Ttie  weevils  ar« 
favourites  with  the  entomologist  on  account  of  the  singi:- 
larity  and  otten  beauty  of  their  forms  and  colours,  liie 
splendid  diamond  beetle,  the  wing-cues  of  which  taxat^ 
such  gorgeous  microecopic  ol^ecn,  ia  a  member  of  the 
trilM.  Maiw  of  them  eie  ndomcd  with  the  meet  vind 
metalUe  Itiatre,  and  iome  in  iotemi^  and  hrigfatnem  ef 
hoe  ennlate  gems,  end  have  been  tued  fbr  purpoeea  of 
ornament.  Hie  ikmily  includes  very  numerous  g^eneis  lai 
species,  and  they  are  distributed  widely  over  the  world. 

The  weevils  are  interesting  in  another  point  of  view. 
Many  of  them  are  dangerous  t  in  iriics  to  the  a^'ru-  ilturiit, 
destroying  grain,  fruit,  floweu,  Kuvcs,  and  >te[i,>.  a:iJ  frco 
their  numbers  olten  perpotralin;^  si-noiis  miscliiol".  ITiej 
natural  history  therefore  luu  been  made  an  object  of  »pec:L 
researches,  in  the  hope  of  counteracting  their  rava^f' 
We  shall  here  give  some  account  of  the  noxious  specwi. 

WtniU  attacking  the  nutritive  organs  nf  plant*. 

The  Rhynehitt  s  H<  tul''li  is  a  little  blue  or  crei'n  bec'Jf, 
glossed  with  metallic  hi^t'-e,  which  attacks  the  vine  ic<j 
the  pear-tree.  It  is  four  lines  in  length,  one-tbinl  of  whi.-i 
is  occupied  by  its  snout.  Short  spines  on  the  thorax  da- 
tinguiHh  the  male  from  the  female.  It  attacks  the  leave 
of  the  plants  mentioned,  in  order  to  construct  its  habitatiai 
of  them,  and  with  a  view  to  their  (\irnishin^  food  for  iti 
oifspring.  It  roUs  up  the  leavea  and  depocite  ita  tm  a 
the  rolls,  where  they  are  hatched,  the  noK  eflerfmidTaB- 
plnw  the  lerrm  with  fitod.  Aa  the  maggot  now^tK 
foaed  leaf  and  tta  atalk  dnr  op,  and  at  letq((h  nil  totk 
ground  on  the  fint  hij4i  wud,  by  wfaidi  time  ttie  megpt 
IS  fully  grown  and  ready  to  leave  ite  house,  to  traiyitidl 
in  the  ground  and  wait  for  the  aprlttl^wliett  it  k  to  tSftX 
in  a  new  garb  as  a  weevil. 

The  process  by  which  the  ro!l  is  made  is  Wwm  dcscnbi ' 
byKTillar:  'When  the  female  ha.s  selected  a  Miitable  let 
she  cuts  the  ]ii.tiiile  with  her  rostrum  almost  half  throoffc. 
so  that  it  haii;^'N  down  and  is  more  conveniently  placed  fa: 
future  proccL'(.li:ii,'>.  She  then  begms  to  roll  the  leaf  ■> 
t'etlier,  (;enerally  alone,  but  sometimes  assisted  by  IhemsJ*. 
Wliile  this  operation  is  kquvz,  forw  ard,  she  also  lap  he 
etics,  that  is,  she  pierces  the  roll,  lays  an  ceg  in  the  opeo- 
ing,  and  pushes  it  in  with  her  rostrum,  in  such  a  maane 
that  it  remains  on  the  inner  side  of  the  leaf.  When  the 
has  introduced  five  or  six  eggs  in  this  manner,  between  the 
different  foldi^  abe  rolls  the  remaining  part  of  the  leaf  ca> 
tirely  togetlier,  eo  tliat  it  is  impossible  to  dieeover,  ftom  the 
outward  apjiearancc,  in  what  manner  the  eggs  were  depo- 
sited.' Tins  beetle  is  extremely  ii^urioua  to  vineyards  b; 
defoliating  the  vine,  efier  whien  the  giwee  will  aot  lipem 
and  tlie  pros^eet  of  n  vintue  ia  deetrayM.  Ibe  raOea-iD 
leevescontainmgitt  young  tnonld  be  careftt%  eoUcctedaK 
destroyed  liefim  the  worms  have  time  to  airive  el  metnrity. 
Its  operations  are  often  erroneously  ascribed  to  Rhynrhitet 
liacchu*.  The  Otiorhuttchiu  tuleattu  is  another  beetk 
which  is  injuiious  lo  tlie  vine  by  gnawing  off  the  younf 
stiouts.    Jl  iil>o  attuLKS  the  roots  of  succulent  plant*. 

Aem  iirii!  oblotigui  is  a  little  wt  i-vil  only  two  lines  lon^. 
with  a  very  short  beak,  a  blac-k  heaii,  hody,  and  thorax,  ani 
reddish  antenne,  feet,  and  wing-cases.  It  attacks  the  yoi:r; 
leaves  of  young  fmit-trees,  alx)vc  all  lliose  of  the  pt^ac; 
and  is  both  a  glutton  and  a  epicure,  for  while  i'  dcvrur. 
most  voraciously,  it  selects  only  the  delicate  portions  of  thi 
leaf,  the  cellular  parenchyma,  leaving  the  midrib  and  pe- 
tiole untouched.  It  appears  very  early'  in  spring,  and  ai^tr 
pairing  the  female  deposits  in  r  eggs  in  the  ground,  ti^a: 
grub  feeding  on  the  roots  of  various  plants  until  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  When  these  inseeti  eie  on  ttm  trco^  Ihcy 
must  be  gathered  with  the  hand. 

Tliere  u  a  veijr  enudl  species  of  RhyncAites,  the  It.  ofii- 
ecefcelynHneendelialf  in  length,  and  naleel- 
bloe  or  green  cehmr,  wlddi,  by  iiuunng  the  ibooti  of 
young  trees  and  fine  gmfla,ie  a  source  of  great  annoyance 
to  the  planter,  sometimes  perprtiating  great  ravages  ia 
nurseries,  without  distinction  as  to  the  bind  of  trees.  The 
following  interesting  account  of  the  operatioos  of  this  insect 
is  extracted  from  Killlar 

'  When  the  shoot  of  the  tree  or  graft  is  about  a  span  lon& 
tlie  female  mleeti  one  that  luite  niri  and  it  dom  not  agni^ 
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fo  what  kiiui  of  fiuit-tri-e  it  may  belong.   As  toon  as  she 
hfts  wat  hi-.l  the  most  suitable  i)art  of  the  shoot,  she  marks 
the  place  lirst  by  a  pnuk  or  by  a  small  cut«  where  she  in- 
tend* to  cut  off  tb«  bud  or  dioot.  She  then  recedes  about 
A  line  upwud^  and  bflpine  (witb  her  head  turned  down- 
waitUX  oa  tiM  ridt  wUcn  it  not  next  the  tree,  to  bore  with 
her  proboeciit  until  she  reaches  the  middle  of  the  shoot. 
With  it  the  also  widens  the  chamber  and  prepares  it  for  her 
offspring.   She  then  places  herself  over  the  entrance  and 
Jay>  an  egs;,  which  is  pushed  in  by  the  proboscU  and  con- 
veyed to  the  proin>r  place.    This  operation  lasts  an  hour, 
immediately  ai'ler  the  female  returns  to  the  former  place, 
to  eat  off  the  shoot,  moving  it  from  one  aide  to  the  other 
Will  ber  proboecii.  mtil  ahe  hae  ent  it  »  eutaiii  depth, 
flhe  then  gives  ■one  decided  thnnle,  wMeh  the  oonttnuea, 
without  fatipwe.  till  the  shoot  only  hanjfs  by  the  under 
part.    When  she  observes  this,  she  geta  up  on  tiie  point  of 
tiie  twig,  to  make  it  fall  u\  er  liy  lier  own  weight.    It  not 
lufrequent ly  happens  that  it  falls  immediately,  the  shout 
hewing  been  previously  »o  cut  as  to  remain  attached  to  the 
elem  only  by  the  bark,  if  the  beetle  however  finds  that 
the  pieroed  ihoot  doee  not  lUl*  the  tune  heck  to  labour 
again  at  the  tame  phMe.  and  cota  ttiU  deeper  through  the 
branch ;  and  if  the  it  not  able  to  divide  it,  tne  gets  up  onoe 
more  to  the  furtlier  extremity,  by  which  means  blie  gene- 
rally succeeds  in  bringing  the  separated  branch  to  the 
ground.    When  this  labour  is  over,  she  feeds  upon  a  leaf, 
eeraping  off  the  epidermiii,  which  serves  her  aa  food.' 
Tlua  operation  is  repeated  day  after  day  for  tbaiMM  pur- 
MN  until  the  middle  of  June,  at  the  rata  of  twoMni*  dajf. 
the  tneict  repoung  under  a  bent  leaf  at  ingbt  Her  vratt 
is  in'ernipted  by  bad  weather.    When  the  e?g  is  hatched, 
usually  in  eisht  days,  the  grub  eats  the  i)itli  of  the  shoot, 
whicli  fallnoff",  upon  which  it  leaveji  its  hiiliitiilion  ;ind  burits 
itaeii  in  the  earth,  where  it  makes  a  subtenatu  ouH  vault  for 
ita  winter  residence.   When  the  spring  comea,  it  appears 
aa  a  weevil  topunoe  the  avoeatioaa  above  deecribed.  The 
boetle  is  timia,  and  drape  from  tho  leaf  when  approeched, 
M>  that,  when  we  praeeed  to  gather  than,  whkh  ahMdd  be 
done  in  order  to  deatrojr  them  (beeidee  eolleetinf  and  do* 
alroying  ail  fallen  and  injured  t^oots  where  their  eggs  may 
be\  we  must  approach  with  caution  1o  ^wn  our  object. 

There  are  two  species  of  weevil  which  attack  tin'  wood 
of  tho  pine-tree,  vix.  the  Hylobiiu  abitlit  and  Pumjdet 
notatus ;  the  first  is  tho  larger  species  and  wually  pre- 
oodea  the  hitter  in  ita  attaeka.  When  tha  «m  ia  plenti* 
ta\,  the  other  ia  alao  abundant,  and  vie*  v«nl ;  fbo  cauaaof 
this  correspondence  in  numbers  being,  that  they  uaually 
only  attack  such  trees  as  are  sickly,  but  when  the  siipiily 
of  sickly  trees  tails,  they  are  apt  to  have  recourse  to  the 
more  healthy  plants,  and  thus  may  destroy  valuable  plan- 
tationa.  They  appai-ently  attack  sickly  trees  in  preference, 
ainee  in  aoch  the  motion  of  the  tap  is  sluggi^,  and  there 
ianot  ao  much  resin  exuded  as  to  oppose  and  impede  their 

^B^pC^B^i^Jtt^^  ^^W^JJ^W^  IH^^W^  ^lit^^^t^  ^^Otil  ^J^^Jt  ^Uft^l  JjliB^l^^ 

mui  dangerouilj  woonda  meh  nnnifleationt  of  tho  ittOteM 

are  near  the  surface  of  the  sr*  iind.  'tVi  v.  cr.nil  is  ailSS|T 
bean-shaped  scar.  Tl^o  :i<Mjnii  spi  c-ics  chiefly  cunfinetlu 
?ttack»  liie  liarkatul  sickly  CiMiis.  The  wounds  it  makes 
resemble  pin-holes,  and  are  ollrn  extremely  numerous.  On 
account  of  their  caution  and  timiditj  l>oin  these  insects, 
althongh  Bonenaa  when  preaent,  aroirtfy  difficult  to  find. 
Tho  beat  imvoallvo  of  their  lava^  ia  to  root  up  and 
bum  vooh  young  treea  in  the  plantation  as  aretiekly. 

There  ia  a  tpedes  of  Calandra,\)\t  C.  palmmum,  which 
in  South  America  attacks  the  pith  of  the  palm-tree. 
Its  larva  is  called  by  the  colonists  '  verpalmiste,'  and  is 
esteenied  a  delicacy. 

In  the  third  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Hoyai  Agricul- 
tural Soeiefy  of  England,  Mr.  Curtis  has  given  an  account 
of  two  fittle  weevila,  CfulorAyncAw*  astiiuiit  and  C.  eon* 
IraolM',  wMdi  iignra  turnip  crops  bypanetaring  thalaaTaa 
of  the  young  turnips,  sometimes  causing  as  much  damage 
at  the  turnip-fly  i  HaJtica  netnorum),  'fney  should  be  col- 
lected from  the  tumip-flowen,  lell  for  seed,  tiy  shakinir  the 
■talks  over  a  bag-net  or  cloth,  and  sweeping  the  iuHects  into 
a  pail  of  lime  and  water ;  the  insect*  should  afterwards 
be  deatrqyed  07  boiling,  as  the  hardneta  of  their  horagr 
OMt  rwBdoa  it  no  aaqr  nattar  to  daatrogr  than  othanriio. 

Weeoik  aUadHng  tkt  Tepndi$eHo$  organ*  t^pbmti. 

There  i*  a  little  bio'vn  «e«  vil  which  often  vlesfroys  o-ir 
fto^cts  of  a  plentiful  supply  of  appies.    As  soon  as  ' 


tho  spring  comes,  it  goes  forlii  tu  seek  the  applc-lri'L',  and 
when  the  blu.vsutn  buds  appear,  and  arc  full  ol  ^\\>.  it  de- 

KosiU  its  eggs  in  them,  so  that  the  grubs  are  hatched  in  the 
rst  warm  weather,  and  immediately  proceed  to  destroy 
the  generative  ornmt  of  the  plant,  eating  up  the  inner* 
most  tint  It  it  culcdiifi<Ae*HMmw  jwmorum.  The  aifected 
flowers  swell  out  and  form  a  tort  of  cup,  within  which,  when 
we  open  them,  we  find  the  larva  in  the  form  of  a  small 
white  maggot  with  a  black  head.  The  beetle  selects  the 
finest  apple-blossoms  to  be  the  cradles  of  its  ofl'spring.  It 
bores  a  hole  in  them  with  its  proboscis,,  making  a  canal 
even  to  the  parts  of  fructification ;  then  laying  its  eggs  at  the 
entrance,  it  turns  round  and  pushes  them  in  with  its  snout 
as  far  at  it  can.  This  operation  it  repeats  as  long  as  it  has 
eggs  to  lay,  walking  from  blossom  to  olosion,  ehoonng  tho 
finest  and  calmest  .lays  for  its  labours.  Nothing  but 
gathering  the  beetles  and  destroying  the  affected  flowers 
can  arrest  their  pros^re^b  in  the  orchard,  and  by  doing  so 
we  may  diminisli  their  number,  though,  it  is  to  be  leaied, 
hopes  of  their  extirpation  are  vain. 

There  is  another  weevil  of  the  aame  genua,  the  Antho' 
nomut  pyri,  very  ainiilar  in  appeannee,  which  dettroyt 
both  bloatom  and  leaMiuds  of  the  pear,  and  whicli,  when 
not  too  numerous,  may  even  increase  the  crop  by  prevent- 
ing an  overweight  of  fruit.  The  ascent  of  both  these 
beetle*  up  the  trunks  of  the  trees  may  be  impeded  by  cir- 
cles of  pttpers  covered  with  tar. 

The  fruit  of  the  plum  is  destroyed  by  a  weevil  called 
RAj/Hchiies  cuprnu,  which  sometimes  also  makes  i>sc  of 
the  aoA  spring  shoots  of  plum  and  uvioot  trees  Tho 
female  beotla  attacks  the  plums  when  thcj  an  about  tiio 
tixe  of  almonds.  She  has  two  objects  in  view :  first,  to  de- 
posit her  egg  in  the  pulp ;  and  second,  to  sever  the  fruit 
from  the  tree  in  order  that  the  larva  may  bury  it.sell  m  Ihu 
earth  preparatory  to  its  final  metamorphosis.  The  first 
purpoae  the  effects  by  cutting  the  epidermis  with  her  pro* 
boscis,  raising  it,  boring  a  hoie  in  which  her  e^  is  to  bo 
laid,  and  after  that  has  taken  place  covering  it  eaiofhlly 
over  with  tho  raised  skin  ao  as  to  prevent  the  acceas  01 
water.  Before  she  sets  about  this,  she  half  cuts  through  the 
peduncles ;  and  w  hen  the  esjsr-laying  operation  i-^  completed 
she  severs  the  stalk  altogether;  the  joint  operaliuii*  occupy 
from  two  to  three  hour*.  It  takes  the  >:rul)  five  or  six 
weeks  to  devour  the  pulp  of  the  plum.  If  left  undisturbecL 
the  beetle  ntwr  leaves  the  tree  until  it  has  pierced  and 
thrown  dow»  fvonp  phm  it  can  find.  The  only  reme4y  « 
pwvontifo  to  Ha  deslmatieo  industiy  is  to  gathor  and  da* 
stroy  tha  affiMllcd  plums.  Smilar  ravagea  are  committed 
on  the  apple  hy  another  species  of  AAyn«Ai>«,  R.  Bacchus, 
the  hue  of  which  i»  beautiful  jnirple  and  gold. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Transactions'  of  the  Entomo- 
logical Society,  Mr.  W.  Christy  baa  made  known  a  weevil, 
the  Caiamdra  tamarindi,  whicli  destroys  tamarind  stones. 
There  are  sometumit  tlmty  or  forty  of  these  weevils  in  a 
single  stone.  Ho  was  led  to  s«ek  ht  than  from  finding 
that  the  atones  of  tamarinds  somoHmea  cranUed  to  pieces 
in  the  mouth.  In  such  cases  the  albumen  was  perforated 
in  every  dii-ection,  and  the  cavities  filled  with  a  browmsli 

Eowder.  Those  in  which  he  first  found  tlie  insect  exhi- 
ited  no  trace  of  puncture  in  the  epidermis.  It  would 
be  curious  to  ascertain  in  what  manner  the  parent  insect 
deposits  her  9gga>  If  she  attack  the  fruit  in  an  advanced 
■tatt,  she  maKiMno  to  make  her  way  through  the  extar* 
nal  shell,  the  interna]  acid  pulp^  and  the  leathery  onvd^ 
of  the  inside,  before  arriving  at  the  stone  itself. 

A  more  destructive  species  of  dilamlra  is  the  corn-wee- 
vil, C.  granaria.  In  this  caM?  the  maggot  also  is  found  in 
the  centre  of  grains  without  trace  of  an  aperture.  The  in- 
sect probably  lays  the  egg  in  the  blossom.  It  is  often  very 
abundant  in  old  granaries.  The  bread  made  irom  tho 
affected  flour  iaauppceedsoMetimes  to  lie  unwbolesomo. 
Parfeet  ventilaliea  and  a  eottrtont  shifting  of  the  grain  are 
the  best  remedies.  Mr.  Mills  states  (*  Ent.  Trans.,'  vol.  i.) 
that  a  heat  of  110  degrtet  Fahrenheit  did  not  prevent  the 
development  «f  tbo  iUMot,  whUH  frOM  190  to  IdO  dogTsea 

killed  thfm. 

Tile  llrw  iiiis  xm^KiriuJi  attacks  peas  and  beana,  select* 
ing  the  finest  seedjs  in  which  to  deposit  her  eggs.  ThO 
bean  and  pea  fields  in  Kfent  suffer  sometimes  sevwely  flwai 
this  beetle.  It  it  a  little,  black,  ponotured  spocteSi  gtay 
benesth,  with  lega  of  the  same  colour.  Brueku$  Pwi,  a 

larger  species,  common  in  yieas  from  Qerniany  and  Russia, 
u  la  Isorth  America  at  times  such  a  pest,  that  in  some 
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State*,  toiraxda  the  beginmng  of  the  last  century,  the  oulti- 
valion  of  p6M  HM  fcbuwiMd  in  eoDMqatiiMM  of  ito 

ravages. 

(KoUar,  On  Intect*  it^juriou*  to  nrmans  Agnmkunl 
Joimal;  and  the  wotln  cit«dO 

WEHROELD,  or  WEIBCRB  (in  I«tin  *  Werieeldum,' 
and  in  aome  cues  *  Compoutio*).  was  a  kind  of  fine  uxr  nan- 
slaughter,  wounds,  &c.  in  use  amonp:  the  anttent  Teotonic 
nations,  by  Daying;  wliicli  tlio  oft'endcr  got  rid  of  every 
lurtlier  obligatjon  or  punishment.  Tlie  punishment  of 
death  was  almost  unknown  among  the  Teutonic  nations, 
and  was  never  inflicted  for  crimes  against  individuals,  but 
mIj  fbr  eiimes  and  misdemeanoura  by  whieh  fbe  eommu- 
•■  meh  ma  iiyured.  Tacitus  {Germaniat  12)  aayi 
that  tndton  and  deserters  were  hanged  on  trees,  and  that 
oornida  and  tuch  as  were  of  infamous  liyes  (eorpon  tfi- 
/amet)  were  smothered  in  marehes ;  hurdles  were  thrown 
over  them,  by  which  their  bodies  were  kept  down.  Several 
iKxiies  of  Germans  who  were  buried  in  that  way,  with  the 
hurdles  still  over  them,  have  been  found  in  the  cereal  marshes 
of  Northern  Germany.  It  is  very  likely  that  death  inflicted 
for  such  crimes  was  less  a  punishment  than  a  mcaoa  of 
getting  rid  of  pemoa  the  aignt  of  whom  was  a  tfisgraee  to 
the  communify,  and  fbr  whom  there  were  no  prisons, 
('rimes  fonimitted  by  one  individual  against  another  were 
coiihidered  not  dueutly  to  tuiicern  the  community.  The 
wounded  man,  or  the  relations  of  him  who  had  been  slain, 
pursued  the  culprit  till  they  found  him  ready  to  satisfy  their 
vengeance  by  giving  them  a  certain  number  of  cattle  and 
arms.  (Tacitus,  lb.,  21.)  If  the  parties  twlongcd  to  differ- 
ent eonununities,  the  consequenoe  was  a  feud  between 
them  and  their  adhmota,  no  eommunity  having  the 
aNghtest  aathoritj  over  another;  but  if  the  parties  be- 
longed to  the  same  community,  the  matter  was  soon  settled. 
The  plaintiff  called  the  offender  before  the  community, 
and  11  the  ikiVndant  .viu,  lovind  guiUy,  he  was  sentenced  to 
pay  a  certain  fine,  the  wchrgeld  or  wehrc.  If  the  defen- 
oant  wooUl  not  or  could  not  par,  his  relations  were  bound 
to  pay  Ibr  lum ;  the  father  paia  for  his  children,  the  mas- 
ter for  his  sern,  and  he  wno  reoeived  a  stranger  in  his 
nouse  was  liable  for  the  misconduct  of  his  guest  The 
plaintiff  was  not  obliged  to  summon  the  offender  before 
the  meeting:  he  could  pursue  his  cause  with  his  sword,  and 
thus  compel  the  defender  to  pay  the  wehrgeld,  which  wa.s 
always  proportionate  to  tlie  offence.  It  the  cause  was 
brought  before  the  community,  the  plaintiff  only  received 

Kt  of  the  wdirgeld ;  the  community,  or  the  lung,  when 
re  was  anj,  leeeivM  the  other  part  CSicaba»»  Jb^  12.) 
The  part  paid  to  the  eomnranitjr  must  be  eonndered  as  a 
fine  for  the  breach  of  peace,  a:ul  the  consequence  of  the 
reciprocal  obligation  of  the  meinbt  rs  of  the  community  to 
maintain  order. 

We  learn  Irom  the  written  laws  of  the  Teutonic  nations 
that  the  wehrgeld  was  for  various  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ours, such  as  murder,  manslaughter,  infliction  of  wounds, 
and  grievous  bodiljr  harm,  robbery,  thell,  incendiarism, 
plagiary,  rape,  sodomjr,  verbal  and  real  injuries,  and  several 
others,  such  as  the  violation  of  a  grave  (Lex  Saliea,  tit. 
xvii.),  by  which  is  understood  not  only  the  injury  done  to 
the  tomb,  such  as  taking  the  tombstone  from  one  grave  and 
putting  It  un  another,  but  also  ?.t(  ajing  a  dead  body,  or  its 
clothes  and  ornaments.  The  general  Latin  name  for  the 
flne  paid  for  such  crimes  is  *  compoutio;'  wehrgeld  desig- 
nating merely  the  fine  for  a  crime  committed  against  the 
peison  of  a  neeman.  The  amount  of  the  ftne  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  nature  of  the  crime,  to  the  loss  of  property 
or  damage  resulting  tnm  it,  and  it  varied  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  injured  person  a.s  well  a.s  of  the  offender. 
In  case  of  theft  or  damage,  the  fine  did  not  exclude  either 
the  restitution  of  the  stolen  objeot  OT  the  restitution  Of 
the  damaged  thing,  if  po^^^ible. 

The  ftHU>wing  is  a  short  view  of  the  sptem  of  the  wehr- 
geld aeeordinff  to  the  'Lex  Salica,'  which  ia  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  antient  Teotonie  laws:  the  change 
in  the  order  of  the  titles  has  been  made  for  ohvious  reasons. 

Tit.  xliii.,  De  Homtcidhx  Ingcummm : — He  who  kills  a 
Frank,  dr  a  barbarian  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Salic 
Law,  pays  8  denani,  or  2<X)  solidi.  If  he  has  thrown  him 
into  a  well  or  drowned  him  in  water,  24  den.,  or  6tX)  sol. 
U  be  lived  with  him  under  the  same  roof,  24  den.,  or  flOO 
aol.  He  who  kills  a  Roman,  who  is  con  viva  rtgU  [TtO- 
Toitic  NATiom],  pays  12  den.,  or  300  sol. ;  a  Romanoa 
possessor,  4  den.,  or  100  aol. ;  a  Romums  tribtttariiH,  ISOO 


den.  (?).  Tit.  xliv.,  De  Homicidiii  dConhAermo  faetit 
The  wehrgeld  for  a  freeman  surprised  and  killed  in  his  own 
house,  is  600  sol. ;  if  he  is  murdered  there  oy  a  man  who 
lived  with  him  under  the  same  roof,  IROO  sol. ;  if  there  are 
several  murderers,  each  pays  the  same  flue,  and  each  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  other.  Txi,  xlv.,  J>  Bomoidii*  m  Gmk 
vivio/aetu>^  there  are  less  than  seven  peBMMM  pteaent, 
they  must  either  name  the  culprit  or  pay  oolleeKvely  the 
single  wehrgeld  ;  if  there  are  more  than  seven,  inquiry 
is  matlc,  and  the  culprit  alone  pays,  if  he  is  detected. 
Tit.  xxxvii.,  De  Homindti't  isrrvorum  vel  Anctllarum : 
— If  one  serf  kills  another,  their  masters  agree  upon  the 
wehrgeld:  the  serfs  are  subject  to  corporal  dllfltisemeot. 
If  a  freeman  kills  a  seii^  the  wehrgeld  is  In  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  serf.  If  a  serf  nlla  a  fteenan,  the 
master  of  the  serf  may  either  pay  the  wehrgeld  or  gije 
the  serf  up  to  the  next  male  kinsman  of  the  defunct.  Tit. 
xix.,  De  Vulnerihus : — He  who  has  attempted  to  kill  a 
freeman,  hut  failed,  pays  62  sol. ;  for  beating  a  man  on  his 
head,  if  blood  comes  and  drops  on  the  ground,  15  sol. ;  for 
a  wound  in  the  head,  if  three  (pieces  of)  bones  come  out 
30  sol. ;  if  the  brain  is  laid  open  and  three  bones  come 
out.  45  sol. :  for  a  wound  between  the  riba.  if  the  entraila 
are  touched,  30  sol. ;  if  audi  a  wound  win  not  heal,  bat 
keeps  open  and  nin."*,  62  aoL,  and  9  sol.  for  the  doctor  ; 
for  a  Slight  wound  without  running  blood,  3  sol. ;  a  the 
blood  runs,  and  the  wound  is  made  with  an  iron  instru- 
ment, 15  sol. ;  for  an  assault  with  attempt  at  robbery,  3U 
sol.  Tit.  xxxi.,  De  Debililatibtu : — ^For  a  foot,  an  eye,  an 
ear,  or  the  nose,  100  ioL ;  for  a  tooth,  15  sol. ;  each  finger 
had  its  separate  ftne.  Tit  xxxii.,  D»  Conoieiu.--U9  yrno 
calls  another  man  one-eyed  pays  15  sol. ;  if  he  calls  him 
a  Bwinetsh  fellow  (eoncacatusX  3  sol. ;  if  he  calls  him  a 
fox,  3  sol. ;  if  a  hare,  (5  sol. ;  he  who  calls  an  honest  woman 
a  prostitute,  pays  45  sol.  Tit.  xxii.,  De  eo  qui  Mulieri 
Ingenjup  Manum  strinrerit : — The  freeman  who  ties  with 
a  cord  the  hand  or  the  finger  of  a  free  woman,  pays  15 
sol. ;  the  arm,  30  sol. ;  if  he  puts  his  hand  round  her  am 
alrave  the  elbow.  35  sol. ;  if  he  touches  her  bosma»  he  paya 
45  sol.,  which  la  the  same  Ane  paid  AvnwoQiidaMde  ma 
man's  head,  if  the  bmina  are  laid  open,  and  fluce  faonca 
come  out.  See. 

The  wehrgeld  was  not  the  same  among  the  different 
Teutonic  tribes,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  their 
laws,  the  editions  of  which  are  given  in  the  history  of 
the  Teutonic  nations.  The  laws  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
deserve  particular  attention. 

(Eiehhom,  AwlMAe  Staattund  Bridutt  (SteeMeAle.) 

IVEIDLER,  JOHANN  FR1EDR1CH,  bom  at  On»-Nen- 
hausen  in  Thuringia,  April  23,  1691,  died  at  Wittenberg, 
November  '.Vd,  lie  succeeded  Wolff  in  the  chair  of 

mathemalies  at  the  latter  place  in  1721.  He  wrote  a  large 
number  of  works,  of  some  of  which  the  bare  mention  will 
be  sufficient :  a-s  '  Institutiones  Mathematicse,'  2  vols. 
Bvo.,  Wittenberg,  1718,  reprinted  five  times  at  least ;  *De 
Charaeteribus  Nuroerorum  Vulgaribus.' 4to.,  Wittenberg, 
1727  (this  is  by  J.  F.  and  George  Immanuel  Weidler*) ; 
*Tlraetatusde  MachinisHydraulicis,'  4to.,  Wittenberg.  1728 
and  1733;  'Institutiones  Genmetri»  Subterranea',"  Wit- 
tenberg, 17ril  (2nded.);  '  Institutiones  A.^tronomiae,' 4to., 
Wittenberg,  17-">4. 

The  memoir  of  Weidler  is  now  preserved  by  two  useful 
works,  the  'lustoria  Astronomic,'  4to.,  Wittenberg,  I741« 
and  the  *  BiUiograpbia  Astronomica,'  4fo.,  Wittenbof, 
179ft,  of  which  the  latter  also  contains  supplements  to  the 
former.  The  history  of  astronomy  was,  at  the  time  it  was 
published,  the  most  regular,  most  learned,  and  most  accu- 
rate liistorv  of  a  single  science  which  had  ever  been  pub- 
lished ;  it  IS  to  this  day  a  very  convenient  book  of  reference, 
and  the  more  so  a.s  it  rather  should  be  called  the  annals  of 
astronomers  than  the  history  of  astronomy.  The  second 
work  was  taken  entire  bv  Lafande  into  his  '  Bibliographie 
Astronomiqne.'  by  which  work  it  ia  therefore  sup^anted, 
except  fbr  the  sapplementa. 

WEIGHING-MACHINE,  is  any  contrivance  by  which 
the  weight  of  an  object  may  be  ascertained :  under  the 
words  Balance.  Sprino-Halance,  and  Stkki.yaru,  the 
machines  by  which  materials  of  cumparatively  small  miig- 
nitude  are  weighed  are  explained ;  and  we  have  now 
merely  to  describe  that  which  is  employed  usually  at  the 
toll-gates  on  roads  for  the  purpose  or  dctermimng  the 
weights  of  laden  carriages.  In  order  to  prevent  the  roada 
from  being  too  mneh  cut  up,  the  buithena  allowed  to  bo 
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conveyed  aiung  thein  by  curls  or  wajafgons  are  m;idt'  to 
depend  on  the  breadths  of  thf  wheels  ;  and  a  tine  u  im- 
posed for  any  excesw  alwve  the  rei;ulated  quantity. 

Xhe  QHUU  weighing-machuie  may  be  described  in  a 
niwral  «■>/•  w  &  platform  sunk  on  a  level  with  the  road, 
gad  aadiB  to  rot  at  four  pointa  on  a  double  lever  of  the 
neonl  kind :  the  estremitiea  of  the  arau  of  theee  levcn 
nA  upon  a  third  lever,  w)uch  may  be  of  the  first  or  second 
kind ;  tnd  this  last  lever  may  either  serve  as  a  steelyard, 

.  r::iav  be  cunnecteil  nitli  une  arm  of  an  OldillM]^  btlaOOe, 
or  with  the  extremity  of  a  steel-yard. 
BMto  IM  not*  piftieolar,  let  ABCD  be  the  plea  «f  a 


¥\ 

r   Pn 

-It* 

wdaMoler  pit  (ttok  io  the  ground,  ftom  8  to  12  feet  long, 
<  kit  Med,  end  ibont  8  feet  deep,  the  udes  end  bottom 
boofr  lined  with  briek^irork  or  iron ;  and  let  MNRS  repre- 
NBt  a  longitudinal  leetion  of  the  pit  perpendicularly  to  the 
fRRind.  abed,  a'fc'd^  are  two  trapezoidal  frames  of  iron, 
Miiog  as  levers ;  and  each  of  the  side  bars,  as  ac  or  hd,  has, 
■  the  vertical  position,  the  form  which  is  represented  by 
ec^o'e'  in  the  section.  At  each  extremity  a,  b,  a',  b',  in 
liw  plan,  the  frames  have  a  conical  »>teel  point  which 
sppeanata.a'intbeMetum;  thia  reate  in  a  hemispheri- 
cal cavity  wMb  in  e  die  or  ejrlioder  of  Hune  motel, 
which  ia  either  attached  to  the  iron-work  forming  the  sidea 
of  the  pit  or  is  »uppurted  on  a  block  of  stone  sunk  in  the 
pt)ana  at  each  of  the  four  interior  angles  ;  and  under  the 
shorter  side  cd  or  c'd'  of  eadi  fiame  there  is  a  wedge-like 
ptism  of  tempered  steel  having  its  edge  parallel  to  that 
Miie.  The  enda  of  these  prisnxs  appear  at  c  and  c'  in  the 
stition. 

IhaberFQie  en  iron  lever,  whieb  in  the  above  diegnun 
iiofthe  oeeond  Und,  having  at  P  a  pfai  mm,  Kke  tint  of  a 

balance,  turninz  in  two  steel  ring*  on  a  pillar  of  stone 
•unk  in  the  ground,  or  of  iron  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the 
box;  a  sttel  pin  p(]  formed  also  liKe  that  of  a  balance, 
»ith  itii  edge  upwards,  passes  through  the  bar  PQ ;  and 
upoQ  this  rest  the  edgee  of  the  pa«iie  at  ed  ami  eV  aa 
tbown  in  the  section. 

The  platform  aupportillg  the  carriage  which  ia  to  be 
*hdiea,  and  whieb  ie  npreeented  at  MN  in  theieotion. 
has  oelow  H  (bur  iron-feet,  of  wMeh  two  appear  et  X  end 
Y:  an<l  the  under  surfaces  of  these  feet  are  formed  with 
Jituuvpherical  cavities  which  rest  on  the  points  of  four 
tomial  itecl  pins  at  /,  u,  t',  u',  on  the  two  lever-frames ; 
consequently  the  weight  on  the  platform  pressing  at  these 
four  points,  the  priwns  at  cd,  c'd'  are  forced  down  upon  the 
p>o  pq ;  and  this  last  then  presaea  down  the  extremity  Q 
cf  the  lever  PQ.  This  lever  itself  may  be  made  to  act  aa 
«  dceljnud;  or.  by  a  rod  or  chaiOi  the  extremitjr  Q  may 
be  connected  with  nee  em  of  a  beluee  or  etetlnid  above 
Uie  machine ;  in  either  ceM  the  «ei|ht  Of  toe  eaniage 

laajf  be  ascertained. 

It  is  I'viiient,  i:um  the  nature  of  the  lever,  the  pressure 
tfthe  platform  itself  being  balanced  by  a  constant  weight 
■t  Q.  that  if  W  reprceent  the  wdgbt  of  the  caniafe, 

at  Pr 

'^'  'ac'  VQ      expTM  flie  premuie  et  Q,  or  the  weigjit 

which  that  of  the  carriage  ia  determined ;  and  thia  ia 
ttdnendent  of  the  power  ohteieed  by  a  ateelmid  whidi 
^nKCi,  No.  VIOL 


1         Px  1 
may  beeooDeeledwithQ.     ;;;;  »  j4  =  j§> 

weight  equal  to  10  poende  et     wOl  behraee  a  »d|^t 

equal  to  1  ton  upon  the  platform. 

WEIGHT.  There  is  nothing  to  say  on  the  feeling  of 
weight  after  what  has  been  said  in  raassLKK  ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  give  any  idea  which  will  be  half  bo  good  as 
that  which  presents  itself  in  raising  a  heavy  body-  from  the 
ground.  The  measure  of  weight  is  weight  itself  [Balancx], 
and  two  weights  are  equal  which  counterpoise  each  othe 
wtien  placed  at  the  enda  of  equal  arma  of  a  iolf-poiibg 


The  w  t  ii:ht  of  a  body,  that  is,  of  a  given  bulk  of  known 
substance,  is  relened  tu  that  of  water  by  what  is  called 
the  Spkcific  Gravity  of  the  substance.  It  is  said,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  specific  gravity  of  ivory  is  1826,  when  that 
of  water  is  1000.  This  means  that  any  bulk  of  ivoiy  is 
more  weighty  than  the  same  bulk  of  water  in  the  propoi>> 
tion  of  1000  to  1826.  When  the  specific  gravity  ol  water 
ia  called  1,  that  of  ivoiy  ia  1-82A.  Siooeathouaeodounoce 
avoirdupoia  of  water  are  nearly  a  cuUo  Ibot,  a  more  po* 
pular  notion  of  the  meaning  of  specific  gravity  may  be 
given,  in  this  way  :— To  say  that  the  specific  gravity  of  a 
sutistance  is  1-82G,  that  of  water  being  I,  is  to  say  that  a 
cubic  foot  of  it  weighs  1-826  X  1000,  or  1826  ounces 
nearly.  More  correctly,  from  UXX)  timea  the  apecifie 
gravity  (water  being  1).  subtract  three  tin.  .'a  that  apcific 
gravity,  and  add  ila  73rd  part :  the  laat  stop  may  b-.*  .eft 
out  for  common  purpoaea.  Tbui»  the  ipeeiie  gravity  oeinit 
4  817,  4-817  X  1000  —  4-8I7  X  8M  4802«4e,  the  number 
of  ounces  in  a  cubic  foot. 

But  it  IS  to  be  remembered,  when  weight  is  to  be  very 
accurately  taken,  that  every  body  is  buoyed  up  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  by  the  air ;  and  the  weight  of  a  body  in  air  ia 
leas  than  it  would  be  in  a  vacuum  by  the  weight  of  ib  vmi 
bulk  of  ear.  Nowtheeirvarieainweight[AiRlinanaBp 
ner  which  n»y  be  aaoertained  nearly  by  tl.e  iniucaiioiia  of 
the  barometer.  Properly  speaking,  it  variea  in  a  manner 
depending  upon  the  aupenncumbent  pressure,  the  tem- 

Ceraturc,  and  the  quantity  of  moisture  contained  in  it.  A 
undred  cubic  inches  of  diy  air,  when  the  barometer  is  at 
30  inches  and  Fahrenheit  s  thermometer  ai  (50",  weigh 
31012  grains.  In  measuring  standards  of  weight,  there- 
fore, cloae  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the  air  at 
the  tloM  of  wei|^uog  and  to  tiiesLl«tance  weighed.  If  an 
Iron  weight  bemnoe  a  wooden  one  in  a  given  etete  of  the 
atmosphere,  for  that  ver}'  reason  there  cannot  be  strict 
equilibrium  in  any  other  state  of  the  atmosphere ;  wood 
being  at  least  seven  times  a.s  bulky  aa  iron,  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  weight  of  the  wood  by  the  alteration  of  the 
state  of  the  air  is  at  leeat  leven  tluMe  ee  moeh  ei  that  pro* 
duced  on  the  iron. 
WEIGHT  OF  THE  AIR.  [AirJ 
WEIGHT  OF  TUfi  EARTH.  Ibis  U  not  the 
appropriate  name  fbr  tiie  subjeot  before  us,  except  in 
particular,  namely,  that  the  position  of  the  letter  W  has 
enabled  us  tu  await  the  completion  of  the  experiments 
which  have  been  lately*  madefltf  thedeteWMBatiCIIOf the 
mean  density  of  the  earth. 

The  quantity  of  matter  which  the  earth  contains  most 
ultimately  be  our  only  guide  to  that  of  waj  other  planet. 
The  relanve  masses  of  two  planets  can  he  fimnd  by  cal« 
eulation  of  Hbm  eftele  which  they  pcodoee  iipao  any  third 
body ;  but  the  mem  of  a  planet  wnh  reference  to  any  given 
substance,  as  water,  cannot  be  directly  determined  upon 
any  instance  except  our  own  earth.  Perhaps  a  problem 
(  ould  hardly  be  proposed  which  would  seem  more  imprac- 
ticable to  the  orainuy  reader  than  that  of  determining  the 
mean  density  of  the  earth.  It  amounts  to  asking  this  :-— 
If  it  were  required  to  substitute  for  the  earth  a  solid  globe 
of  the  same  aie,  tmt  ^tm(fi>rm  maUrial,  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  ebiolute  w^^ht  of  bodies  on  ite  surfece  should 
remain  the  same,  and  the  attraction  of  the  whole  on  other 
planets  remain  the  same — what  must  the  material  be  ? 

Of  necessity  this  quest  ion  was  started  by  Newton, 
whose  system  was  the  first  iii  which  it  became  of  much  in- 
terest. Having  no  means  of  submitting  it  to  experiment, 
hemede  one  of  those  Be«aBioiMgue8eHwUeh.1iHl  they 

•  *  Bipcritnrqt,  » ilti  Iti*  turiion  tfxl  fur  Jjt^rminlnit  Ihr  m*u  droiitj  uf  rtn 
•arth.  formiajr  toI.  iit,  of  th«  '  >UiBoin  of  Iba  Bojnii  AMraaoakmi  :>ecM«y,' 
br  WtmOt  Mix.  B^-  IsaMUIsMas Ik*  wmt  tt  h^Mmmfl, 

iiinj*asila|laM»sqr.ie«.  Voi.XXVn^C 
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been  collected  and  preserved,  would  alone  have  kept  liis 
IOeinor>'  alive.  '  UnJe  ciini  teira  eommunUsuprcma  quaai 
dupio  ^ravior  sit  quam  aqua,  et  pauio  inferius  in  lodinis 
qoM  trtpio  vel  quadruplo  aut  etiam  quintuple  ^vior  re> 
periatur :  veruimila  cat  quod  copia  materia  totiaa  in  terrA 
quoii  quintuple  vel  wxtupio  major  sit  quam  si  tota  «x  aqui 
constaret.'  {Prineipia^  lii.  10.)  That  is,  hp  judged  the 
earth  to  be  between  five  and  six  times  b-s  ma-ssive  as  the 
fame  bulk  of  water ;  which  is  the  truth. 

The  relative  masses  of  two  plaiu'ts  are  determined  by 
the  observation  of  their  effei  is  upon  a  third.  Two  pre- 
liminariea  are  required :  first,  the  great  assumption  of  the 
tkeoiy  of  gpravitation,  thai  any  two  particles  of  matter  must 
stbMt  OM  another  with  foroea  whieh  at  different  dutances 
■re  ^reetff  thdr  raaaea,  and  inreraely  as  the  squares  of 
those  distances ;  seoondly,  the  mechanical  consequence  of 
this  law  of  action,  namely,  that  two  spheres,  havinir  their 
centres  at  any  piven  di.ttance,  altrnct  u-iu  anutlu  r  in  ihe 
tame  manner  as  if  each  were  collected  in  its  centre.  With- 
out describinf  the  mode  oX  arriving  at  such  a  result  IVom 
observation,  suppose  it  is  ascertained  that  two  planets,  A 
■ad  B,  whoee  oistances  from  a  tMid  are  as  4  to  8;  attract 
that  third  with  forces  which  are  as  7  to  2.  If  both  planets 
be  broueht  to  the  distance  I  from  the  third,  the  attraction 
of  the  first  will  be  mude  '4  X  4,  or)  16  times  as  great  as 
before,  and  that  of  tin-  s+^cond  i  3  y  3,  or)  9  times.  Con- 
sequently, the  now  alltiictions  will  be  as  7  X  10  to  2  X  9, 
or  as  1  \'i  to  Ik.  But  at  equal  distances  the  attractions  are 
in  th>>  proportion  of  the  masses;  therefore  these  masses  are 
as  112  to  18.  Now  ■ipooae  the  radii  of  the  planeta  to  be 
■■  a  to  2;  then  their  eoHdUiee  ara  as  27  to  8.  mm!  if  the 
densities  (mean)  are  i  and  V,  the  masses  are  as  2li  to  8^. 
Therefore  27«  :  W  : :  112 :  18,  or  a  :  :  :  112  x  8  :  IB  x 
27  :  :  896  :  486.  If  then  the  mean  density  of  either  pluet 
be  known,  that  of  the  other  can  be  found. 

The  priucinle  of  the  preeedinp  process  exists  in  every 
attempt  which  has  been  made  to  find  the  mean  densi'y  of 
ttieearth.  Theeaitbitself  ismadeone  of  the  planets;  some 
faMwn  wbitMiee,  a  niNmtain  or  a  ball  of  lead,  is  made  tlie 
oUier  planet.  Hie  attracted  body  is  tiot  a  planet,  but  a 

fenduhim  or  a  plumb-line,  and  the  effect  of  the  mountain  or 
■  \\  of  lead  upon  the  pl\unl;-liiie  is  mea.sured,  tbnt  of  the 
e.u-th  boiniT  either  nu-as  iieti  or  inevioiisly  known.  'I'ln' 
actual  atfitiction  of  the  mountain  or  ball  of  lead  being 
thus  deteri:ii:ieil.  i's  effect  as  it  would  be  if  placed  at  the 
eeatre  of  the  earth  can  be  calculated ;  whicn  effect  is  to 
the  effleet  of  ttM  earth  as  the  mass  of  the  mountain  or  ball 
of  lead  to  that  of  the  whole  earth.  The  result  of  this 
process,  as  usnal.  is  condensed  into  a  formula,  in  which 
the  mode  of  niakinp  the  stej»s  is  lost  sight  of:  but  the 
above  is  not  the  less  tl;e  manner  in  which  the  cxju  rinient 
must  be  explained. 

The  hint  i^iven  by  Bougiier,  the  experiment  of  Maske- 
leyne,  and  those  of  CSaveiiaish  and  Zacn,  have  been  briefly 
dncribed  in  AmAcruMf .  Since  their  time  two  repetitions 
of  Gavendtsh'k  experimeot  have  been  made:  the  first,  by 
Mr.  Reich,  of  Frevberg,  of  which  an  account  was  pub- 
lished in  1838  (Baily,  p.  !).);  the  second,  by  Mr.  Baily, 
at  the  desire  of  the  Astronomieal  Society,  and  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  The  Inrnu  r  obtained  the  same 
result  as  Cavendish,  but  the  exi)eiiment.swerc  few  in  num- 
ber; the  latter  obtain  a  result  slightly  differing  from 
tbit  of  OmmiUlll,  but  in  so  many  different  ways  and  by  so 
hne  a  nmiber  of  experimenti,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
iooM  the  niperior  eorreetness  of  the  conclusion.  We  shdl 
give  such  a  slitrht  genernl  account  of  this  process  (w  hich  is 
substantially  that  of  Cavendish)  as  our  limits  will  admit, 
refening  to  the  volume  already  cited  for  more  detail  :  very 
few  experiments  have  been  either  so  well  performed  or  so 
■atisfbctorily  described. 

A  TORSION  pendulum  (76  inches  long)  was  provided, 
moving  on  a  single  or  double  metal  wire,  or  on  a  double 
■ilk  line,  the  mode  of  mtpension  being  varied  from  time 
to  time.  At  each  end  was  suspended  a  metal  or  other 
ball ;  and  these  balls  {a  and  A)  were  the  prii'.eipal  attracted 
substances.  The  whole  tor«:cn-rod  witli  the  suspension 
was  inclosed  in  a  c.isc,  witli  a  gla.<>8  at  oTie  end.  Larpe 
leaden  balls  (A  and  B)  of  about  twelve  inches  diameter 
(the  attraction  of  which  on  the  tordon  pendnhim  is  the 
qqantitjr  to  be  measured  in  the  exMiineDt}  were  made  to 
umvel  on  a  frame  in  sudi  manner  that  thej  could  quickly 
be  brought  up  laterally  on  opposite  sides  of  the  balls,  a.s  in 
the  diapam.  We  mut  leave  out  the  whole  account  of  the 
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precautions  agtiinst  electricity  or  radiation,  the  manner  of 
noting  the  actual  position  of  the  pendulum,  &c.,  and  000" 
fine  ouiselves  to  the  principle  oi  the  experiment. 


When  a  torsion  pendulum,  such  as  that  described,  is  left 
to  itself,  it  never  is  reduced  to  abeohite  rest.  The  instru- 
ment is  so  delicate  that  it  Is  in  continual  oscillation  to  a 
small  exteirtt  and  ita  poation  of  rest,  say  aim',  is  found  bj 
taking  the  mean  of  the  extreme  positions  on  one  side  and 
the  other.  Even  this  mean  position  is  continually  diift- 
ing  its  direction,  so  that  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  take  a 
series  of  observations  and  make  use  of  them  all  in  de- 
termining one  mean  place.  The  mode  of  finding  the 
point  of  rest,  that  is,  of  deducing  it  from  obscring  the 
extvemea  of  the  vibration,  is  described  in  the  work  cited. 
Aa  soon  aa  the  line  of  rest  of  the  ondiatarbed  pendulum  ia 
aseertaSned,  and  the  large  balla  are  brought  into  the  at- 
tractinc;  positions  at  A  and  R,  on  continuing  the  observa- 
tion an  immediate  alteration  oi  the  line  of  rest  is  seen 
towards  the  large  balls;  say  that  it  becomes  nn'.  Then 
the  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  pendulum  is  altered  by 
the  angle  nOm,  m  consequence  of  the  approach  of  the 
balls.*  The  prcoautiona. taken  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
assure  us  that  the  alteration  ia  no  eonseauenee  of  heat, 
electricity,  magnetism,  or  aaiyof  the  variable  aeddenta  of 
matter ;  there  is  nothing  to  whieh  It  can  be  referred  except 
that  attraction  which,  when  the  earth  is  the  agent,  we  know 
underthc  name  of  weight,  and  the  assumption  of  which,  asa 
univer>.Jil  property  of  matter,  led  Newton  to  his  explanation 
of  the  planetary  motions.  Manjr  of  those  who  were  con- 
tent to  receive  Newton'shypothcaa  to  this  extent,  that  the 
planets  attract  each  other,  were  atanered  bj  the  ideo  that 
every  particle  in  tlie  unlvene  attradni  temf  other,  floeh 
objectors  might  have  here  received  conviction  from  the 
evjdence  of  their  own  senses,  which  would  have  rendered 
obvious  not  only  the  attraction  of  the  balls  upon  each 
other,  but  its  transmission  through  the  wood,  flannel,  and 
gilding,  which  it  was  found  necessary  ultimately  to  inter- 
pose between  the  attnusting  substances  and  the  torsion-rod 
in  order  to  destroy  the  efliMta  of  radiant  heat. 

Two  dbservidiona  are  neceasaty.  that  of  the  time  of  oodl* 
lation  of  the  pendulum,  and  that  of  the  dlsplaeement  <rf 
the  line  of  rest  which  the  approach  of  the  larger  balls  pro- 
duces. The  first  olvservation,  the  time,  enables  the  observ  er 
to  deduce  the  force  of  torsion,  or  the  quantity  of  pressure 
required  to  produce  anv  given  displacement.  And  in  this 
particular  it  was  found  that  the  pendulum  altered  its  cha- 
racter flrom  one  quarter  of  an  hour  to  another ;  showing  that 
the  instrument  waa  so  delicate,  that  drcumstaoces  of  wMdi 
no  explanation  can  be  given  were  continually  altering  its 
character.  The  consequence  was,  that  at  every  new  trial, 
l)o1h  the  time  and  disjibcemet'.t  had  to  lie  scrupulously 
observed  together,  in  order  that  to  each  displacement  jpro- 
duced  the  projier  producing  attraction  mitjht  be  applied, 
l^e  comple'p  1  rmuia  for  calculating  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth,  iiiip- >  v— 1,  The  calculation  of  the  ehaiMter  of 
the  pendulum,  or  the  amount  of  attraction  neecawy  to 
alter  ita  line  of  rest  by  a  given  quantity :  2,  The  determt- 
nation  of  the  attraction  actually  employed,  namely,  that 
of  the  larger  balls,  by  means  of  the  dispfacement  actually 
observed  :  3.  Tlie  determination  of  the  attraction  w  hich  the 
larger  hall  would  exert,  if  it  had  been  at  the  centre  of  ttie 
earth,  instead  of  at  the  dibfancct  employed  :  4,  The  nujn> 
ber  of  times  the  whole  eoxth  would  contain  such  a  leaden 

*  In  R»klii(  ihr  rsfieriamt  the  *IIM  wai  anwlly  dMl>l«l  by  pladng  Ika 
lari;p  ImjU  llr.t  «rn  nne  ,UW  of  th«  niiAlIrr  CNM«,  and  IfeMSalMSlhHk  MM 

Dctini:  Oic  s»h,tlt.  nl        J.ju'.ilc  dl»|i|nc«ineBt. 

t  Thl*  dittaac*  aXeaiua*  wM  MMniaty  Matwai. 
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baO,  and  towy  eomiipMim,  auDalf.  ttie  number  of  timet 
the  whde  «aiUi  wooM  eoiitm  •  iiinuiir  biilk  of  water:  S, 
All  llw  neoeewiy  correction*  tot  the  nttmtion  of  the  other 
fuh  of  the  apparatus  upon  the  tonfam  pcndulmn. 

Tin  ktger  nwiaaa  were  leeden  belfab  bwt  Hit  aauiller 
bdbittamod  to  thetonion  pendulum  were  diaiiged  from 
liaK  totime,  and  different  culwtancea  were  lucd.  The  Tol- 
lowing  table  of  results  will  be  more  interenting  than  any 
deecription  we  could  f^ive  in  the  tame  tpace.  It  ihowithe 
reeultofthe  experiments  made  alter  tlie  effect*  of  r&dia- 
tion  were  rrraoved'  by  ndditiotsal  precautions.  The  first 
column  IS  the  number  ot  cxpcnaientti  made,  with  the  small 
balls  and  mode  of  suspeiwion  described  in  the  third ;  the 
second  contains  the  mean  density  of  the  earth  as  deduvud 
from  that  set  of  experiments  ;  the  third  descrilu  s  tlif  imall 
kalis  and  modn  m  suspension  employed  ;  tiie  iiiiiiit  rais, 
which  are  fractions  of  an  inch,  repre»ciiUni;  tlic  diameter 
ef  the  aoepeonca  wire,  when  tingle,  aod  tiie  dutaace  of 
the  vim  friHo  dmiUe  er  ft(/tfBf  ^— 
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5-682 
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5-833 
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braat  rod  alone 

do. 
do. 

2-inch  ivory .  . 
do. 

2-inch  glass  .  °  . 
2-inch  ivory .  . 
2-inch  glew .  . 
do. 

Shineh  ivoqr.  . 
84Mb  ^  .  . 

do. 

do. 

2^inch  brae*  . 
2-mch  elasa .  . 

2-inch  lead  .  . 
1^-inch  platir.a . 
2-inch  lead  .  . 

do. 

do. 

2-inch  line  .  . 

•2-i-iurh  Ir.id  . 

2- inch  lend  .  . 
2i-inch  lead 
do. 

ll^inch  plating. 

2-inch  zinc  .  • 

2-irich  ivory  . 
2i-inch  lead 

2-inch  lead  .  . 

2i-inch  Ix-aaa  . 

a^inch  lend  . 

24ncb  lead  .  . 
l44n«hpletiM 

2iHBehlwd.  . 
do. 

24noh  lead  .  . 

2-inch  line  .  . 

■Ji-inch  lead 


tiiEIeriron  . 
do. 
do. 
do. 

WfltaraOk  . 

do. 

smsle  copper 

do. 

do. 

M^le  ^1gP*f 

do. 

do. 

bifilar  iroa 
bt filar  brass  . 
bifiUiiiiilk  . 
hioKle  copper 
bifilar  iron 
bifilar  ^ilk 
bifilar  iron  . 

do. 
bifilar  ^ilk 

do. 

tingle  copper 


do. 

bifilar  iron  . 
bifilar  silk  . 
bifilar  iron  . 
tingle  copper 
biniar  iron  . 
bifilar  ulk  . 
tingle  copper 
do. 


do 

bifilar  silk 
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•415 

-367 

■367 

-367 

•177 

•0178 

•415 

•367 

'415 

•0178 

•387 

•177 

•367 

•415 

•415 

•177 

•0178 

•413 

•177 

■415 

■115 

•415 

•307 

■0178 

•367 

•415 

-416 

•415 

•3tJ7 

•0219 

•367 

•177 

•C819 

•€819 

•SBO 

•0219 

•0210 

•380 


The  residts  of  individual  experiments  vary  considerably, 
but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  there  is  nothinR  which 
indicates  that  different  kinds  of  matter  attract  each  other 
Rccordint;  f  to  different  laws.  If  the  large  ball  of  lead  ex- 
erted different  attractions  upon  particlea  of  brata  and  irory 
«f  the  eMM  weight,  the  effect  wvikl  be  to  give  the  whole 
«nrth  one  mean  denaity  or  another,  ecoofding  at  the  amaller 
twil  ia  of  breaa  or  ivofy.  Now  it  la  true  that  the  exp«i- 
■DsalB^Te  allmamierof  resaItaftoiBB*BOOto<H154,baton 
cmnining  the  retultt,  there  avpeeie  no  erMenee whatever 
offlMlMfer  baOeeifanetlnff  tbedURmattmallc'r  onesdif- 
ftrentlf.  If  eneh  note  the  eaoe,  andoabtediy  the  mean 
denaitiea  obtained  fVom  different  aDMNMoa  «e«M  be  dif- 
ferent ;  but  though  such  is  the  eeae  hi  the  ^Needing  liit, 


•  Ad  •aormoai  iDU>or<ip«riBMati       nsiU  ssil  n]«Sl«l  tn  ih«  cv-ineJ 
  -    . .  .  _  ^ij^jj,  ^^{^ 

I  Oom  Ihoaa 
iiiabctory.  TV* 

tamnval  of  lb*  4t«ai<dai>(««  «u  dur  to  lha  nKfilkoE  uf  Ptotasoi  FotlMa,  of 
Bdiiit)utf(h.  who  enstiaaad  to  btlivra  thn  muthi  mriM  from  r*iHstloa  Unc 
mf\r,  otiim  ihoutu tk«  yimiittot  Uwa  alnady  lakaa  mmI fcsv*  bm  sufl- 

eifnt  I     rcTimaliiMWuesf  "  "  *' 


tlie  MtcaiiiU  to  KBST*  tiaguUr  diaeordaucn,  of  which  no  riplaiuilo 
b*'|i««a.  YhaaM  w<aUorilirw«aaldiMhsv«  dtf«rt^  much  Ooi 
•raMBQVSSMTCCtsMi^MmaU.  tieouam,  kaw  bMn  In*  Miiabctoi 


!  ri^ii  it  is 


,'lial»( 


and  eren  though  it  would  seem  that  the  lighter  balls  give 
the  larger  densitiea,  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  suppote 
that  tne  effect  it  to  be  attributed  to  the  alteration  of  the 
pendulum.  That  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  so  much 
difference  between  the  reauitt  of  2-inch  ivoiy  and  lead  balle 
suspended  in  the  aaow  wajr  tar  a  tingle  coppcr-teire,  ae 
there  b  between  the  tcauHa  of  Scinch  lead  balla  auapendtd 
by  bilUar  iron  wirea  and  the  tame  euipended  bf  bif  tar  hriH 
wirea,  and  alto  that  ivory  balls  differently  suspended  give 
retultt  which  have  differences  an  gieat  as  any.  The  mode 
of  suspension  and  the  effect  of  merely  increasing  the 
weight  of  the  smaller  balls,  appears  much  to  exoeca  that 
of  applying  different  substances  ;  but  not  ar  cDrdinL,'  wny 
law.  In  fact,  the  diffcrcncusare  altoffetlicr  ol  tlmt  i  iiuiactcr 
to  wliich  the  terra  discordance  i»  applied;  follo'vini;  no 
seltled  rule,  aiul  exhibiting  every  apiH;arance  of  as  oftett 
affecting  the  liuth  by  a  positive  .xs  by  a  nii;auve  error. 
The  first  tiirec  m  Is,  in  uluch  a  braaa  rod  alone  is  used, 
were  rather  a  deliauce  to  the  apparatus  to  fail  if  it  could, 
than  seriously  intended  to  help  the  result.  Almost  all  the 
experiments  s\  ere  made  \>ith  a  litfht  v^ooden  torbion-rod, 
and  comparatively  liea%y  balls  appended.  The  trying  a 
bra&s  rod  by  itself,  that  is,  the  attempt  at  obtaining  a  mean 
density  by  noting  the  attraction  of  the  larger  beJla  upon 
the  tonion^od  onIy«  wee  the  introduction  of  an  extreme 
case,  to  iBOteate  confidence  in  the  more  ordinary  expe- 
rimenta. 

The  mean  of  the  whole  it  6^€747,  and,  rejecting  the  eX' 

Serimenta  of  which  the  character  would  be  d  jatori  noit 
oublfiil  (though  it  ia  ootoertain  -they  ought  to  be  rejected) 
it  ia  reduced  to  5-M04.  From  the  experimenta,  by  the 
utual  rulea  of  the  theoiy  of  ttobabilitiea  (tee  the  next 
article),  it  it  an  even  chanoe  that  the  error  of  thii  result 
it  within  -(U.   Cavendish's  result  was  5  48. 

Besides  the  confirmation  of  some  of  the  most  material 
points  ol'  the  tlii.'iny  of  giaviliilion  which  results  from  this 
expi'Mitii  lit,  it  furiubhcs  a  jircsuraption  of  the  stroiitci  kind 
that  the  eaiHi  is  solid  to  the  centre,  and  not,  as  nm:iv  have 
supposfii  in  every  ajfo,  a  hollow  shell.  The  mean  dcrcity 
5j  !■*  vciy  much  ;,Mf»1i  r  than  that  of  the  substances  whicfi 
ahovind  at  the  surlace.  All  common  rocku  srp  under  3, 
and  nothinsj  under  the  ores  of  the  heavier  mc'alb  comes  up 
to  51.  The  earth  i*  as  nia'^sive  as  if  it  were  all  composed 
of  silver-ore,  from  the  centre  to  the  circ  iml'erener,  lo  that 
there  must  be  an  increase  of  density  towards  the  centre. 
If  those  who  think  the  earth  to  be  a  shell  were  to  presume 
that  its  solidi^  eeatedat  five  hundred  miles  below  the  »nr> 
fkce,  ther  wowd  then  be  compelled  to  pve  to  the  tcrrea- 
trial  matter,  one  p«rt  with  another,  a  density  greater  than 
that  of  meretity,  in  order  that  the  whole  ahell,  the  hollow 
pait  included,  might  have  the  mean  denlitjwfaiahliftnod 
by  this  experiment. 

WEIGHT  OF  OBBERVATIONi.*  TMatermwMlbat 
applied  in  the  manner  atated  in  the  artiele  Mian.  An 
ooserver  decided  the  relative  merit  of  hit  obeervationt  by 
his  unaatisted  recollection  of  the  impreaaion  made  by  them 
upon  his  mind  at  the  time,  and  affixed  weighU  to  them; 
that  is,  supposinp  A„  Aj,  &c.  to  be  the  w  results  of  observ- 
ation, he  attached  minit  i  rs  r,,  r  Sec.  proportionftl  'n 
their  presumed  jjoodnrss,  and  used  XcA-^Xc  instead  of 
SA-f-  'I,  lYu-  the  average.  Insti  uil  of  ci.  r  ,  &c.  any  num- 
bers proporlional  to  them  may  obviously  be  used  ;  and  in 
applying  the  higher  branches  of  the  tlicoiy  of  proba- 
bilities, it  waa  found  that  a  certain  mode  of  ol)taininK  ''ii 
Tg,  &c.,  while  it  irave  tlie  above  mode  of  using  these  num- 
bers in  the  formation  of  an  average,  mode  them  applicable 
to  other  important  uses.  We  here  give  a  ahelMI  flf  the 
results  of  thu  method  in  itt  timplest  parts. 

I.  When  a  mmbt*  Jf  ditewdant  observations,  made 
under  ctreumatanoea  in  which  positive  and  negative  errort 
are  equally  likely,  do  not  differ  much  from  each  other,  and 
when  it  is  exceedingly  unlikely  that  the  truth  can  differ 
much  from  the  obaemtiona,  it  may  be  pretumed  that  the 


chanoea  of  the  emr  of  aiqr  one  ef  thoae  obaemttaae  Ijiog 
between  •  and  w4<db,aDdbetw«eD  •  aad  lb  aieeevaMllj 

of  the  forma 

/^/^r'^dx  and  \/\Sl*'"^^ 

where  e  is  a  constant  dependent  on  the  goodneai  of  the 
observations,  and  r  —  3-14159...,  t  -  2'71828....,  as  utual. 

*  ThMKitielc  b  only  for  the  TrCrtvoro  of  m  ith.-m-.  :[  .\l  ttiidellt}  IB 
Maui  wiU  b«  fraadssDiMJisfUaiUsrMuiMUGUii  can  uac  by  mla. 
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Even  if  this  law  of  enror  do  not  exist,  it  is  found  that  the 
treatment  of  a  contiderable  number  of  obtervations,  whnt- 
ever*  ma^  be  the  law,  is  reducible  to  the  came  rules  as 
tboae  derived  from  this  law,  which  is  now  universally  as- 
■umed  by  those  obserren  who  apply  the  theory  of  proba- 
kiJities  to  their  results. 

2.  The  comtant  e  ia  mSM.  the  d  tiw  obMrvsp 
IknMi  and  dependi  upon  the  Tefioiu  eneunistinees  wMeh 

determine  their  gooaness  or  badness.  The  preater  it  is, 
the  better  is  the  cla-ss  of  observations  to  which  it  applies. 
It  is  approximately  found,  for  a  given  class  of  obscrva- 
tionsi  as  follows  :-^ubtract  each  ol  the  observations  from 
thdr  mean,  and  let  01,  &c.  be  the  results  ;  then 
e  s  II  -j-2Xe*.  The  stun  of  the  souares  of  the  departures 
fttm  the  average  mi^  be  found  hy  dimiiushing  the  sum  of 
flie  iquarea  of  the  <mermtiotu  by  n  times  the  square  of 
the  mean  ;  and  before  doing  this  any  convenient  quanti^ 
may  be  struck  off  from  all  tne  obiervatiool*  pvoviaed  it  u 
also  struck  off  from  the  mean. 

3.  The-  profiiih/r  rrror  is  that  within  which,  taken  pOB- 
tively  and  negatively,  there  is  an  even  chance  an  observa- 
tion shall  lie.  Thus  if  there  be  an  even  chance  (A  being 
the  tniB  mult)  fu  the  itealt  of  an  obemratioa  ijrinf  be- 
tween A  —  a  and  A  +  «.tiMn  « is  fhe  pnlMliilecnnr  of  an 
observation.  To  find  the  probable  ctror*  divide  *47W36 
by  the  square  root  of  the  weight. 

4.  The  weight  of  the  averajEje  of  observations  is  the  si;m 
of  the  weights  of  the  component  ohbervations.  If  n  ob- 
servations, A,,  &c.  be  made,  all  of  the  same  weight  c, 
the  average  is  zA-f-n,  the  weight  of  the  average  u  nc, 
and  its  probable  error  is  '476936 »/{nc).  But  if  the 
weights  be  differait,  eay  e,,  &e.  then  ZeA  -r  Zc  is  the 
average,  ze  it  its  weight,  and '^TWSG^  V(Sc)  its  proba- 
ble error.  In  the  former  case  the  probable  error  of  the 
average  maybe  directly  found  from  the  sum  of  the  squues 
of  the  reputed  ein)n,t  oy  the  formula 

•67449  V(S**)  ~  »■ 

5.  Ceterit  pan6tM,the  probable  error  of  an  average  will 
not  be  inversely  as  the  number  of  observations,  l  ut  as  the 
square  root  of  that  number.  If  p  be  the  probable  error  of 
an  observation,  and  P  that  of  the  average  of  n  such  ob- 
aervations,  then  p  =  V'<  •  P-  An  observer  who  takes  such 
n  node  as  gives  the  probable  error  of  an  observation  twice 
as  great  as  it  need  he,  must  not  hope  to  indemoUy  hiimelf 
for  his  careteasnesB  b^  mnking  ttoiie  1  * 
as  would  othoniise  bo  neeessaiypbut  n 

as  many. 

6.  If  p  be  the  probable  error  of  an  observation,  an  ave- 
rage, or  other  result,  the  following  table  will  be  sufficient  to 
connect  the  probable  enm  wittiollMroifon^fiiir  aiqriouf^ 
purpose  of  estimation 


•79 

Pk. 
1*26 

7* 

•22 

Wat. 

232 

•M 

1*43 

8 

•21 

2^36 

•M 

lfS8 

•20 

2^40 

•47 

1-71 

9 

•19 

2-44 

•42 

1*81 

&i 

•18 

2-47 

•38 

1-90 

10 

•17 

2^50 

•34 

1-98 

20 

•09 

204 

•81 

206 

30 

•06 

3- 17 

•SB 

2*  11 

40 

•06 

3*34 

•27 

217 

50 

•04 

3-50 

•25 

2*22 

100 

•02 

3-90 

•23 

2- 27 

1000 

•002 

4^90 

s 

? 
? 

61 
6 

7 

Thia  table  ia  to  be  interoreted  aa  follows  :-.If  p  be  the 
probable  error  above  nenfioncd.  it  ii  It  to  1,  or  3  to  2, 
against  the  enor  taming  out  leia  than  '79  x     and  it  is 

14  to  1  for  the  error  turning  oat  less  than  1  ^25  x  It  is 
8  to  1  against  the  error  being  less  than  "21  X  p,  and  8  to 
1  for  its  being  less  than  2  [Ui  x  p.  It  is  1000  to  1  against 
the  err'ir  being  \eM  than  '002  X  p,  Sttd  1000  tO  1  fiDr  the 
error  beingjess  than  4*90  X  p. 

WEIOKIS  AND  MEASlmES.  The  subject  of  weights 
and  meosuKs  ia  one  the  aotual  state  of  which  is  pro* 
spcrous  m  the  tnvctse  ratio  of  the  nmnber  of  boeits  or  the 
lenirth  of  articles  which  are  written  upon  it.  There  is 
nowing  in  it  which  might  not,  if  the  most  natural  and 

•  "Rui  ii.  proil-dni  ihp  Uw  u-  ,<jcli  m  commcm  MM  can  adaiti,  umm- 
MDtuiK  »h«t  actualtjr  t*li<%  pUrc  m  hammn  otiMTnliaat.  1|  wNiM  aat  »n|y 
•ir«MBpl«t0«  cut  la  which  tha  Ur|«liMatMr  Sm  ■ewNksbtm  ttto 
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simple  system  were  adopted,  be  described  in  a  very  few 
pages.  We  are  speaking  of  course  only  with  reference  to 
a  possible  time ;  for,  let  that  time  arrive  when  it  may, 
the  hisftoiyof  thepait  omatbe  a  eonflisedand  repolsive 
subject. 

In  the  arhde  SrAiTDASDwe  have  siven  some  idea  of  the 
recent  histoiy  Of  the  attenphi  whieh  have  been  made  in 
Kngland  to  seenre  a  permanent  measare  of  length.  These 

have  only  surceeded  somewhat  farther  than  to  the  extent 
of  making  it  possible  to  restore  to  the  merchant  a  system 
sufficiently  near  to  that  which  now  exists,  if  the  latter 
should  be  lost :  but  they  have  all  confessedly  failed  in  per- 
petuating sufficient  exactness  for  scientific  purposes.  Tlie 
same  nay  be  said  of  the  French  endeavour  to  create  a  re* 
coveralde  standard  by  the  measurement  of  the  earth.  [Tu> 
ooNOMBTRiCAL  SuRVBV,  p.  216.]  So  thot  ttt  (iMt  wc  are  oo w 
come  back  again  to  the  old  notion,  that  the  true  way  to 
maintain  a  measure  is  to  construct  accurate  copies  out  of 
durable  material,  and  to  preserve  those  copies  with  care. 

The  mea-sure.s  ot  linii'  of  which  we  spealc  more  particu- 
larly in  Ybar,  Time,  Pehioim  of  Rbvolution)  are  the 
only  usoal  ones  in  which  a  natural  standard  exists ;  to 
which  wa  nay  add.  that  m  the  kindred  operation  of  count- 
ing them  is  something  of  the  same  kind.  The  phenomena 
of  the  daily  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  the  ten  fingers  on 
the  two  hands,  have  secured  to  the  whole  human  race, 
above  the  degree  of  the  lowest  .'avntres,  one  mode  of 
assigning  periods  of  duration  and  large  collection.'*  of 
number.  But  even  in  these  two  subjects  details  have 
differed  considerably  in  different  times  and  countiies;  and 
much  more  has  this  happened  with  respect  to  measures  in 
which  the  choice  of  a  itandard  is  purely  arbitrary,  as  in 
the  case  of  length,  surfhee,  capacity,  and  weight.  The 
angle  is  another  magnitude  which  has  a  naturaf  measure 
[St.^ndard,  p.  135]  ;  T»nd,  as  this  has  never  been  out  of 
the  hands  of  geometers,  a  greater  uniformity  has  prevailed 
in  the  measurement  of  angular  magnitude  than  of  any 
other  whatsoever.  The  measures  of  length  obviously  re- 
gulate those  of  surface  and  capacity.  Tnere  is  no  other 
way  of  defining  an  area  or  a  soliditv,  except  by  describing, 
for  the  arsa»le^liB,  aadfMr  Itie  solidity,  surfltocs,  by  whidh 
the  area  or  soliamay  be  bounded  in  a  given  manner.  Mea- 
sures of  weight  may  be  obtained  by  defining,  as  standards, 
given  bulks  of  given  siibst;\ni-Ls ;  and  as  water  is  the  most 
common  and  most  easily  purified  of  all  substances,  it  has 
been  chosen  by  common  consent  as  the  referee  for  such 
standards.  A  measure  of  length  then  is  all  that  is  wanted  in 
the  first  instance,  and  most  nations,  antient  and  moden^ 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  referring  all  the  resulting  men> 
surea  to  those  of  length  alone.  Neverlheless,  there  is  no 
small  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  comparison  of  a  measure  of 
weiL'ht  deduced  from  length  with  one  already  existing,  in 
sucli  a  manner  a.s  to  i)<Tj)etuate  the  latter,  if  the  utmost 
accuracy  be  rerjuired.  ;Kater,  Conttruction  and  Adjinl- 
ment,  &c.,  "Phil.  Trans.,'  1826.)  So  that  the  commis- 
sioners who  have  recently  reported  [Standaud,  p.  439] 
advise  that  the  standard  of  weight  shall  no  longer  b«  de- 
duced from  that  of  length,  bat  snail  be  simply  a  piece  of 
metal  or  other  durable  substance. 

It  is  not  our  object  in  this  article  to  consider  weights 
and  measures  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  but  simply  to 
give  some  historical  accnunt  of  the  measures  actually  in 
iisc,  and  .sotnc  tables  of  the  principal  ones,  antient  and 
modern.  There  is  no  subject  whose  history  is  more  dis- 
tinctly divided  into  three  periods,  antient,  middle,  and 
modem,  than  tliat  of  weights  and  missmsi  The  antient 
period,  ending  with  tlie  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
during  which  the  classical  standards  were  pre«er%ed  and 
employed ;  the  middle  perimi,  during  which,  while  the 
names  and  relations  of  the  classical  measures  were  pre- 
served among  the  learned,  the  standards  were  lost,  and  the 
various  differences  of  national  measures  began  to  exist 
among  the  people ;  the  modem  period,  whidh  hardly  begina 
before  the  seventeenth  oentniy,  m  which  the  discrepancina 
of.  national  measures  wen  noled,  and  the  attempts  at  a 
ayalem  fbnnded  upon  nataial  philosophy  began  to  be 
made. 

The  migin  of  mcaaurcn  of  length  is  imquestionably  to  be 
found  in  Uie  par^s  ri  the  human  body;  both  their  usual 
lengths,  roughly  speaking,  and  their  names,  establish  thia 
beyond  a  doubt.  The  foot,  the  digit,  the  palm,  the  sp«l« 
the  cubit,  &c..  are  in  all  langua^^es  derived  irom  tlie  saoM 
i^ir,  in  the  popular  view  of  mcosnreoNi^  dn 
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they  materially  differ  in  length.    It  is  also  unquesliouabie 
thw  in  former  times,  when  authentic  nn-a-Hures  wore  not  so 
easily  to  be  obtained,  the  hands,  armg,  and  feet  were  much 
more  frequently  used  than  they  are  at  present,  when  every 
workman,  however  humble,  ia  in  poMesition  of  a  measure. 
George  Agricola,  presently  named,  laya  that  in  )iis  time 
(the  begmninf  of  the  aixteenth  century)  the  French  work- 
men eemmonly  measnrcd  a  fbot  by  joinini^  the  extremities 
of  the  thumba,  clenchinf:  the  finrers,  and  keepincc  the 
thumbs  as  widely  extended  as  they  could :  '  vulpo  pedem 
metiuntur  opificea  manibvis  in  puErnos  contractis  et  por- 
nectis  pollicibuit  altrinsecusque  obversis:'  nor  is  this  a 
bed  measure  of  a  French  foot.    At  what  period  the 
digfativ  variable  measures  derived  firom  the  living  man 
wen  first  exchanged  t  or  a  fixed  and  legal  avenge  or  other 
eoofveiiliooal  vahMi  wbetbcr  ■noqg  theOMeke  «t  lUim 
iennknown.  Alt  that  ean  be  nid  it,  that  none  of  the  earlier 
writers  enter  otherwise  than  incidentally  upon  the  question, 
and  that  the  tixed  and  legal  measures  were  of  early  date. 
Most  authors  give  some  little  information  upon  the  subject ; 
even  the  poets  are  firequently  cited  for  their  allusions. 
Fixing  the  end  ©r  the  antient  period  about  the  middle  of 
the  nxth  centuiy  (amply  because  the  chain  of  writers  who 
■re  cited  on  antient  weights  and  iDMenrea  eads  there), 
and  omitting  nanes  as  well  Inunm  m  Boom  or  Virgil, 
BesfdiiuB  or  Snidas,  Pliny  or  Vitawim,  there  is  direct 
information  on  the  subject  in  the  works  or  fmsmnnts  of 
Cato,  Celsus,  Columella,  Dioscorides,  Galen,  Hero,  Julius  i 
Frontiniis,  Julius  Pollux,  Marliiinns  Capella,  Modestinus,  I 
Oribasius.  PaHadius,  Paulus,  Pomponius,  Pri»cian  (who  I 
wrote  expressly  on  the  aubject),  Proclus,  Rheranius  Fan- ' 
nius  (who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  ml^ect,  often  attributed  to 
PriacianX  Scribodoii  Boeliaai  FMtna  Ftaipdiiai  Vlpianiii, 
Volustus  Miecianus,  and  Vano. 

It  may  be  convenient  to  end  the' middle  period  and 
commence  the  modern  with  the  work  of  Lucas  Paetus 
(1573  ,  as  beinK  the  earlu  st  of  the  wnten*  who  are  fre- 
quently cited  for  suceevs  in  tliiir  attempts  to  restore  the 
almost  forgotten  values  of  the  Roman  measures.  But  this 
middle  period  may  be  divided  into  that  which  preceded 
and  followed  the  inventim  of  printing.  All  that  took 
place  inthefbnnerpartofltbaolank;  we  know  bat  the 
result,  namely,  the  (probably  gradual)  introduction  of 
measures  differing  from  those  of  Rome  in  magnitude, 
thoiiph  retaining  the  .same  names.  Nt'vorlhcli^w  the 
writers,  as  we  have  seen  in  Milk,  retained,  besides  a  uni- 
fomuly  of  expression,  an  intended  uniformity  of  meaning  : 
if  they  had  not  the  Roman  foot  and  mile,  they  thought 
they  had.  When  the  German  mile  waa  introduced,  which 
WM  about  four  Ronan  nilea,  the  latter  wwe  called  Italian 
mike  An  abundaaee  of  paaages  might  be  eited  from 
Wlilm  of  different  countries  about  the  beginning  of  the 
BXteenth  century,  when  books  began  to  be  plentiful,  all 
coinciding  in  re>{uirin^  the  following  explanation,  namely, 
that  the  learne<i  had  among  themselves,  or  believed  they 
had,  asystem  of  raea-Hures  in  terms  of  which  they  commu- 
nioited  with  each  other,  not  recognising  nor  in  any  wa^ 
aDading  to  the  common  or  vernacular  meaeona.  It  18 
•or  unm^liMi  that  thia  iptem  began  in  ignonnee  that 
the  national  measares  really  did  diflbr  from  one  another  at 
all,  and  was  continued  undo'  the  impreasisn  that  a  common 
ivstem  was  de.Mrable,  attainable,  and,  by  keeping  to  the 
noman  mea!>ures,  attained. 

As  this  point  in  the  history  of  measures  is  not  alluded  to 
by  any  metrologist,  and  as  some  of  its  consequences  are 
rfcable,  it  will  be  desirable  to  state  some  prood  of  our 
Aa  iar  as  we  can  find,  it  waa  hudfy  thought 
/« «v«B  after  the  sixteenth  oentuiy  had  eonunanoed* 
and  cerainly  not  before,  to  mention  the  scale  of  measures  t 
the  Roman  system  was  taken  for  granted.  Roger  Bacon, 
when  speaking  of  a  foot  or  a  mile,  compares  statements  of 
Ptoleniv,  Pliny,  and  writers  of  his  own  time,  without  aword 
of  suspicion  that  there  could  be  any  difference  between  the 
several  measures  ;  though  his  own  statements  from  modem 
twvtUeia  J[MiLS,  p.  212]  prove  that  they  had  a  mile  veiy 
dUimnt  m  length  from  that  of  the  Romans.  In  the  Geo- 
graphy* or  Lmreirthia  Oorvinas  (Basle,  1496),  all  that  he 
•ars  on  meaanrea  ia  in  ax  words,  explaining  the  ungle 
addition  which  had  been  made  to  the  Roman  system  :  '  Ita- 
lonim  quatuor  uniciun  miliare  nostrum  mensurant.'  Le- 
or  Anionioa  NebriMcnaii  {Cimmograj)Aiai  Intro- 
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durtio,  Paris.  IM.*?  ,  lavs  it  down  that  his  own  foot  and  his 
own  ))acc  art'  tho>i-  nf  tlir  Hntnan-i,  he  bcin:;  a  man  of 
moderate  stature  ;  and  havint:  oin  <-  arrived  at  a  conclusion 
respecting  the  Roman  pace,  he  takes  it  for  granted  he  ha* 
the  proper  foot  of  his  own  time :  he  adds  that  he  has  made 
some  verifleat  ions  on  itiocraiT  Ailaneia.  Ihb  idea  of  the 
actual  use  of  the  hanum  nmnbeia  waa  aveiyeoamion  one : 
George  Agricola.  whose  worlr,  *  De  Ponderimn  et  Mensuris,* 
was  much  in  use, and  severa'  times  reprinted  'Paris,  ISJil ; 
Venice,  lliiW ;  Ba^le,  l.'jSO,  and  perhaps  oflener  ,  would 
almost  seem  to  hint,  in  add.tion  to  what  \\  f  hnvc  already 
cited,  that  the  actual  measuresof  hisday.asused  among  mer- 
chants, were  taken  from  the  body :  the  measures  of  length, 
he  says,  are  <  membra  humani  corporis,  pertica>,  arundines, 
funiculi.'  This  can  hardly  mean  that  meaMire^,  such  an 
the  ibot.  the  cubit,  &c.,  were  only  origmaify  dmvmt  firom 
the  human  bodv ;  for  sueh  an  explanation  wonld  require 
us  to  say  that  the  arundo  and  the  funiculus  were  namp-< 
of  measures,  which  was  certainly*  not  the  ca.-e.  The  word 
pertica  is  ambiguous ;  it  is  both  a  pole  arid  the  measu^ 
derived  from  that  pole  :  had  it  not  been  from  the  double 
meaning  of  that  word,  we  should  have  been  quite  poi»itive 
of  what  we  now  think  by  far  moat  probable,  namely,  that 
Agricola  means  to  say  that  people  in  hb  time  measured  bv 
the  parts  of  the  bodjr,  poles,  reeds  orcMeo»  and  strings.  Thu 
worK  of  Asrricola,  though  intended  to  be  on  the  weights  and 
measures  of  his  own  lime,  is  in  reality  wholly  occupied  by 
discussions  on  the  Greek  and  Roman  mea-sures.  He  is  the 
first,  he  bhj'.s  who  in  modern  times  recovered  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  Greek  and  Roman  measures,  which  had 
been  entirely  lost*  or  at  least  never  mentioned,  by  ins  im- 
mediate predeceseon.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  illostiate 
the  table  of  measurea  by  drawings  of  the  human  Ovdy. 
with  descriptions  of  the  foot,  palm,  &&;  aa  in  the  '  Ooe> 
mographia  of  Peter  Apian,  reprinted  several  timeaio  tba 
first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century.  No  other  referenee  to 
a  standard  of  length  is  given  ;  and  the  table  and  drawing* 
are  made  in  such  a  manner,  that  nothing  but  our  habit  of 
using  other  modes  of  measurement  would  make  any  one 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  actual  reference  to  the  human 
bodv  ia  intended.  The  complete  table  of  the  sixteenth 
century  is  as  fbll«w«>-the  hraadfli  (not  the  length,  aa  b 
particularly  stated)  of  four  barleycorns  make  a  digit,  or 
finger-breadth  ;  four  digits  make  a  palm  (measured  acrow 
the  middle  joints  of  the  fingers i ;  four  palms  are  one  foot; 
a  foot  and  a  half  is  a  cubit ;  ten  palms,  or  two  feet  and  a 
half,  are  a  step  (gressus) ;  two  steps,  or  five  tect,  are  a 
pace  ( paasus) ;  ten  feet  are  a  perch ;  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  paoM  MO  an  Italia  iladium ;  eight  stadia,  or  •  19mu> 
land  paceo,an  an  Italie  mile;  four  Italic  milea  are  a 
Cierman  nnle;  and  five  ItaUe  ndlea  are  a  Swim  mile.  It 
will  appear  most  probable  from  the  preceding  statement 
that  tne  ibot  was  considerably  less  even  than  the  antient 
Roman  foot  of  11-6  English  inches;  the  average  human 
fout  certainly  has  not  that  length.  The  table  jiust  men- 
tioned, derived,  as  we  shall  see,  from  the  Romans  in  most 
of  its  parts,  is  founded  upon  a  notion  which  is  very  near 
the  truth  in  a  well-proportioned  man,  namely,  that  the 
breadth  erf  the  pahn  b  the  24th  p«rt  of  the  height;  the 
length  of  the  not,  tim  lixth;  and  the  length  of  tM  enUl^ 
or  from  the  eltKiw  to  tho  «nda  of  the  eitcnded  flngeta, 
the  fourth. 

It  was  the  practice  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which 
books  were  written  for  all  Europe,  and  not  for  that  part  of 
it  alone  in  which  the  writer  lived,  to  set  down  on  the  page 
printed  lines  representing  the  length  of  a  foot,  or  palm, 
accoiding  to  what  the  page  would  admit.   The  term  fre- 

Juently  used  was  '  figuntio  :*  thus  a  long  line  extending 
own  the  page,  marked  *  figuratio  pedis,^ means  that  the 
length  of  this  line  at  the  time  it  was  printed  is  that  of 
which  the  author  speaks.  No  instance  was  everf  produced 
in  which  such  ;i  li;ic  wa.-^  merely  a  rejiresenlation.  put  down 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  subdivisions,  or  in  which  it  was 
treated  by  any  auooMding  miler  aa  other  than  an  abaolute 
fiicsimile. 

The  figured  foot,  or  paper-foot  as  we  may  call  it,  requires 
to  be  lengthened^  aa  an  aUowanee  for  the  abiinking  of  the 


•  WedoiMlCsqptAsSOMa,  butthltVBSMllr*  ^   
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Mf«r.  Tile  fiiNiteiMWirhioh  w«««aMeiinit«I]rMeer> 
hta  in  what  proportion  thia  thrinkinir  hu  taken  plnee  b  la 
the  plate  of  Dr.  Bernard's  work  on  Eni^Ush  weights  and 
measures,  in  which  a  line  which  is  de-*crit)cd  oa  7  English 
inches  has  shrunk  to  C  inches  and  25-tliiitn'lhs,  or  in  the 
projwrtiori  of  42  to  41.  Other  instances  ^ve  smaller' 
amounts  of  shrinking:  we  adopt  thin  mtio  of  42  to  41,  and 
the  more  readily,  beeauie  the  larger  allowance  we  make  the 
more  is  our  final  conclusion  WMkened :  this  final  conclu* 
aionbdnff,  ttwttlMfeonMlanof  thanxtMOthomtuiyuMd 
ft  nadi  Aorter  Ibot  than  the  Roman. 

That  the  mnthemntidans  just  named  did  use  a  s«t  of 
measures  amon?  themselves,  in  ordor  to  avoid  the  diver- 
sifii's  of  ]nij>ul;ir  meivsures,  is  established  by  the  express 
assertion  of  Clavias,  whodied  in  1(>r2,a£:ed75,  andisthere- 
'ore  a  contemporary  authority.  He  mivs,  in  his  commen- 
tary on  Sacrobosco, '  Enumeinndm  sunt  mcnittrB  quibus 
mathen^lici,  maximi  geometne,  utuntur.  Mathwantici 
ehim,  ne  confUsto  oriretur  Ob  diversitatem  roensuraiUB  is 
variis  reinonibus  (quslibet  namqiie  re&:io  proprias  habet 
properTUKlum  mensuras)  utiliter  excoKildrunt  quai>dam 
tnensiiias.  qu»>  cer1«  ac  rats  apiid  onines  natiom-s  habe- 
rentiir.'  He  then  gives  the  siinic  tabli-  ;u»  that  above.  Or 
looking  at  some  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen 
tunr,  we  find  a  foot  which  it  figured  as  ten  English  inches 
in  lanxth,  after  the  shrinldiw  of  tha  pMMr  it  aUowad  for. 
Pint Peniel,t who meamreaa de«7ae ei  the aarth, speaks 
of  tha  foot  which  he  used  in  two  distinct  works,  the '  Mona- 
loapharium,'  Pari*.  1520.  and  the  '  Cosmotheoria,'  Paris, 
1328.  in  which  la--t  the  degree  is  described.  In  the  first 
woik  he  gives  hi.s  foot,  or  'figiiratio  pedis  geometrici,' 
which  he  says  is  to  be  chosen  with  great  care,  on  account 
of  the  great  diversity  of  measures.  This  paper-foot  is  now 
within  a  sixtieth  of  an  inch  of  nine  inches  and  two-thirds 
(English),  whieb,  inoreaaed  in  the  proportion  of  41  to  42,  is 
nine  inehea  and  nlne4enths.  In  tne  second  work,  he  says 

that  five  of  his  own  paces,  or  of  those  of  ordinary  men, 
make  six  geomctiical  |  ace».  Now  thi;  pace  of  an  cnimary 
man.  nr  two  steps,  is  almost  exactly  five  Ei.i;li!«h  I'eet  : 
Paucton  (p.  187),  from  actual  experiment,  gives  what 
amounts  to  BO  inches  and  7-tentht  English.  Atsixty  inches 
par  pace,  Fotiars  foot  is  than  10  inches  (Eni^lish)  exactly : 
al  807  hiehct  it  is  0^  Inehaa.  The  two  descriptions  agree 
M  well,  that  Pemel's  Ibot  majr  be  oonsidered  as  Terr  well 
'  determined :  nevertheless.  Picard,  Cassini,  Montuela,  La- 
lar.de,  and  Delanibre  have  all  'aken  it  for  granted  that  by 
a  foot  Fcrnfl  could  have  meant  nothing  but  the  Parisian 
loot  12  R  En>rlish  inches),  and  have  therefore  considered 
him  as  having  (by  accident,  they  suppose)  measured  his 
degree  with  very  grvat  correctness,  whereas,  in  fkiolt  ha  is 
15  miles  wroiuc.  Budaeua  (followed  by  Qlaiaamia  and 
olhen)  had.  a  few  years  before  (1515\  in  his  treatise  Dt 
Ane,  the  earliest  work  on  Roman  measures.  &r  .  declared 
that  the  Roman  foot  was  the  same  as  the  Faiisian:  and 
Kcard.  Sec.  seem  to  have  taken  it  Inr  granted  that  Femel 
followed  Bmlieus :  they  might  have  learnt  from  Lucas  PkIus 
that  this  foot  of  Budie'us  was  'reprolMtod  by  all  as  having 
nothing  in  common  with  the  Roman  foot.'  The  treatise  of 
tShifller,  *  I)e  Mensurationibus,'  Oppenheim,  IBM,  oomtains 
hie  oonfigujration  of  the  digit,  palm,  and  foot,  separately, 
the  foot  beinir  also  divided  into  palms.  These  agree  ex- 
ceedinely  well  with  one  another,  and  the  foot  on  the  paper 
is  precisely  9  inches  and  three-qnartets  (Enffli.<*h).  This 
increased  in  the  ratio  i  !  U  to  42  eivi  s  9-5)H  inches.  The  au- 
thor speaks  of  the  digit,  &c.  as  being  the  celebrated  measures 
which  are  used  l)y  all  «r  tnost,  and  rives  no  hint  whatever 
of  his  havingroade  a  mcaiofe  fbr  himself.  It  nqr  hera  ba 
notad  that  tha  Enfliah  writers  of  the  period  nake  fittla 
mention  of  thubook-evstem,  and.  when  tncydo  mention  ft, 
•ometimes  confound  it  with  the  common  and  popular  sys- 
tem. Thits  Blu:ide\il.  in  his  '  Exercise*.'  tells  us  that  the 
German  fool,  accordmg  to  Stuffier,  is  two  inches  and  a  half 
less  than  ouia;  allnding,  no  doubt,  to  tha  fMt  wa  tmn  just 
cited. 

*  W«  htv*  UkM  iha  ne  vhich  to  Mai  ifshul  ni ;  !■  tlM' '  PkiIivbt  la 

KnowMf*.'  '.  sot  eu>  work  of  Kmmrd*  uixlrr  thai  Mmr,  hnt  n  InutU 
tion  from  th«  DuUh.  nf  which  we  Pmo  tu<\  ao  O'-utloa  lo  blblninnphm)  •  Hat 
»f  lU  KiiuruH  Ittchi-*,  Sjnr.il  lu  the  tr.40«Utor'f  prvftuv.  hat  •hronk  onl)  by 
on*  i>»ii  oiu  nf  .i»«>.  Wiih  rcfcrroc*  to  our  riT<]arnt  •ali«n)ui.nt  ritalimn 
from  Uiw  ■  l',i">v>.iv,'  a«  miiy  nl«TV<!  ih.>t  Ji^k*.  whoae  ample  and  lahuiinu, 
■CTOiint  I'f  "  •''.:l.t«  .n.l  m-««urr,  mlili  '  AoyiffTirijXoyi a,  or  AiithmeUck 
8anw  ghwl  moJ  Hf\  ie«  ot,'  i.aa<loa,  16S6,  bat  SbMiotI  lu  lti;4;  wmkut  him  • 
my  ratpactohl*  wiuina,  canriitm  it    a  Mm  Wlssslfcsiili 

t  Saa  a  tfacnata  .  tn  tliit  om*  la  VlliMB  IMltaSi  •(  ths 
Hsauiuir  At  tm  awl  IMc 


TiMrtit  fitUt  nliuoa  to  ba  pliead  on  the  bnrlair  alia* 
dnvd;  iiCTarthelaH,thia  addition  to  the  Roman  synem  of 
measures  must  have  been  made  byaome  who  had  tried  it : 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  writers  would  in  all  cases  care ' 

fully  state  that  four  jrrains  of  barley  placed  side  by  side 

ffive  their  first  and  lowest  measure,  unless  they  were  at 
east  repeating  a  well-established  tradition,  launded  upon 
an  actual  mode  of  measurement.  According  to  this  mode, 
&4  grains,  placed  side  by  side,  ought  tn  give  their  foot :  we 
believe  it  will  ba  ibuod  very  difficult  to  make  any  barim  of 
our  day  give  more  than  10  inehea.  On  trying  the  lint 
grains  we  obtained,  we  found  that,  by  picking  out  the  largest 
grains,  33  of  them  Just  gave  more,  and  32  less,  than  five 
inches:  but  that,  taking  the  grains  as  they  came,  38  gave  only 
five  inches.  Not  wishing  however  to  trust  to  one  trial, 
we  procured  the  lamest  specimens  of  barley  which  could 
be  got  from  two  different  and  distant  parts  of  England,  and 
from  these  specimens,  already  selected  as  choice  aamplea, 
we  picked  out  the  largest  grains.  In  a  first  sample,  20 
grains  placed  side  by  side  gave  five  inches ;  in  a  second,  33 
grains  gave  five  inches  and  one-tenth;  in  a  third,  33 
grains  gave  also  5  inches  and  one-tenth.  And  yet  these 
samples  differed  apparently  in  bulk  ;  but  on  examination 
we  Ibund  that  the  Ifngtlkx  of  the  grains  differed  materi- 
ally, their  breadths  very  little.  Sothat  the  antient  English 
standard,  which  depended,  or  was  said  to  have  dopendeiU 
upon  thte  lengtliB  ef  barley-corns  placed  end  to  end,  waa 
not  founded  upon  so  sure  a  method  as  that  above  described, 
which  depended  upon  the  breadths.  Tlie  foot  of  G4  barley- 
corns denved  from  the  average  of  the  precediiiK  (rejecting 
that  from  the  smaller  grains  of  the  Lundun  sample)  is  9 
inches  and  eigiit-tentlia  of  an  inch,  rather  smaller  than 
might  be  supposed  from  tha  other  methods  of  judging, 
which,  however,  it  ■mtboitOMabvid,  hftfebMO  podied 
to  their  utmoat 

We  feel  pcnoaded  from  all  that  preeedei^  not  only  that 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  there  waA  no  il  i,, 
tinction  made  between  the  measures  of  the  learned  aiui  the 
Roman  measures,  but  thmt  the  Roman  foot,  tlie  foundation 
of  all,  waa  taken  to  be  oonsiderabiy  shorter  than  the  truth, 
having  been  probably  leeoTCved  from  the  binnett  bo^y* 
Long  after  the  introduction  of  aounder  notion^  wo  aeo 
traces  of  the  same  sort  of  thing.  For  inataaoe,  in  the  eeeood 
edition  of  the  mathematical  Lexicon  of  Vitalis  (IGOO), 
the  first  edition  (1668)  being  silent  on  the  matter,  an  arti- 
cle on  measures  is  introduce<i  in  which  the  only  authorities 
alluded  to  are  the  *  Dies  Geniales'  of  Alexander  ab  Alex- 
andro,  in  which  there  is  nothing  but  description  of  antient 
measures,  and  the  work  of  George  Agricola  already  cited* 
The  Roman  foot  was  recovered  with  tolerable  ease  as  sooo 
as  it  was  looked  for.  ireonaiddiPorUs,  an  Italian  lawyei^ 
gave  its  length  tnm  the  Odbtien  foot  hereafter  notiMd ; 
and  T^icas  Pvtus,  another  lawyer,  wrote  elaborately  on 
the  antient  weights  and  measures  in  1573.  Those  who 
would  see  more  of  this  subject  in  the  sixteenth  century 
must  search  for  the  writings  of  Alciatus,  Aicasar,  Geo. 
Agricola,  Budteus,  Budelius,  Capellus,  Montanus,  Mariana, 
Lebrixa  (Nebrissensis),  Neamier,  Paai,  Patus,  Portiuaa 
Villaipaadna,  fco. 

As  sooo  M  the  middle  period  ie  past,  the  hietoiy  of 
weights  and  mcasoTea  down  to  onr  own  time  ceasea  to  be 
European,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  England 
and  1- ranee,  we  need  not,  in  so  short  a  sketch  as  the  pre- 
sent, give  aagrveiy  oloae  •aeooataf  tiMvodewaelaoiMl 
measures. 

In  England,  it  seems  as  if  the  standards  were  tolctabljr 
weiJ  NtUed  and  widely  diffused  at  so  early  a  period  theft 
flie  wiiloiB  of  thb  country  took  comparatively  liltte  aolioo 
of  the  system  which  the  continental  mathematicians  used 
for  thrir  own  communications.  That  the  ear  of  barley  and 
of  wheat  were  actually  used  in  determining  the  standards, 
seenw*  to  admit  of  no  doubt.  The  statute  51  Henry  ilL 
(a.o.  12G6)  enacts,  'that  an  English  penny ,t  called  tho 
sterling,  round,  without  clipping,  should  weigh  32  giaiaa  of 
wheat,  well  dried  and  gathered  oet  of  the  middM  of  111* 
ear ;  and  twenty  pence  to  eaake  oa  onnee^  twelve  ooMOiib 
pound,  eight  pounds  a  gallon  of  wine,  and  eight  gaUom  Of 
wine  a  Imahei  of  London,  which  is  the  eighth  part  of  a 
Quarter.'  Again,  17  Edward  IL  (a.d.  1324)  provides  that 
three  bedq^oom^  lound  aad  diy,  nekeaaiMk  UiMhoo 


•  We<in  notMUtaOwfieiysfBsKyL 
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ft ftot,  flee.  And  tbt  interpretation  of  the  older  lOMntific 
writifi  on  measures  is  agreeable  to  the  common  meanins 
of  the  wwds.  '  Look  to  the  firrt  grounde,'  tars  Oushtred, 
*and  pnnoiplo  of  our  English  measuring,  from  Barley- 
eomes.'  Bit  it  b  so  difficult  1o'  know  how  much  of  the 
shai-p  end  of  a  barley-corn  must  be  cut  or  worn  away  be- 
*bre  It  becomes  what  waa  called  '  round,'  that  thi*  mode  of 
measuring  by  the  kneths  of  barley-eoms  is  verj'  indefinite. 
St«ndards  were  made  at  early  periods  and  enforced  bv 
various  statutes;  one  of  the  earliest  is  one  of  Edward  I. 
of  nnotrtaiD  date,  which  directs  that  a  itandard  of  bushels, 

rooa^  and  dli,  ahdl  be  kept  in  everv  town,  agreeing  with 
king's  measure.  With  regard  to  the  measure  of  length, 
this  country  has  been  fortunate,  and  )itanJar<is  have, 
for  commercial  puqxwcs,  fully  deserved  the  naitc.  But 
the  measure  of  capacity  [Gallon]  remained  various  in 
spite  of  ail  acts  of  Parliament,  in  the  jear  1650  there 
were  three  du>tinct  modes  of  detemuninx  a  wine  gallon : 
],  From  general  opimon,  which  gate  2S1  eubio  inchet, 
■nd  with  wliieh,  in  raet,  the  gallone  in  oonunon  ute  agreed, 
M  wee  pfored  by  the  meamiTements  of  Oughtred,  Ounter, 
Briites,  and  others:  2.  The  custmnnry  standard  at  the 
Guildhall,  which,  though  not  a  lepal  standard,  was  consi- 
dered as  suc  h,  oven  by  the  law-officers  uf  the  crown,  and 
which,  though  in  reality  only  224  cubic  inchca,  was  always 
taken  to  be  231  inebea :  SL  The  real  kcal  standard,  pre- 
aenred  at  the  Tmmxjft  eoiilBtntng  2S2  eulMe  uiebea. 
OogfaAred  aaratlttttfiemjnnefiee  between  tiie  ale  aod  whie 
nluHw  is,  'tnat  because  of  the  frothing  of  the  ale  or  beer, 
the  quantity  becometh  lease,  and  therefore  such  liquors  as 
did  not  so  yield  froth,  as  wine,  oyle,  and  the  like,  should  in 
rea«on  have  a  lesser  measure.'  The  Report  of  one  of  the 
Committees  states  that  the  wine  gallon  had  been  gradually 
•hrinking  in  capacity,  until  it  was  arrested  at  231  cubic 
aiehee  by  a  fiscal*  definition.  That  this  value  wee  laid 
down  bv  the  atatute  of  SAnDe.cap. 27, ii certain;  and 
the  origin  of  thb  dellnitioa  (wWeh  it  inaerted  into  a  statute 
having  nothine  to  do  with  weights  and  measures)  seems  to 
have  been  as  follows: — A  little  after  1700,  an  information 
was  fj-ied  in  the  Exchequer  Ri^ainst  one  Barker,  for  havintj 
imported  mure  of  AJicant  wine  than  he  had  paid  duty  for. 
On  the  part  of  the  crown  it  was  contended  that  the  sealed 
nUon  at  Guildhall  (said  to  contain  231  cubic  inctaea}  waa 
the  etaadaid.  But  the  deftndanta  appealed  to  the  law 
which  required  that  a  itandard  gallon  should  be  kept  at 
the  Treasury,  proved  that  there  waa  such  a  gallon  at  the 
Treaauiy  containing  282  cubic  inches,  and  establisheil.  by 
the  evidence  of  the  oldest  {>ersons  in  the  trade,  that  the 
I  -.Ms  and  hogsheads  which  came  from  Sjiam  iiad  always 
contained  the  proper  number  of  the  real  standard  gallons. 
A  juror  was  withdrawn,  aad  the  law-officers  of  the  crown 
took  no  fuither  ptoeoediaaeMqpitMocuring  the  above  aet. 
A  better  mtanee  of  eontafon  eoiud  hardly  be  hnagined ; 
the  leral  gallon  had  gradually  been  diminished  more  than 
50  cubic  inches  ,•  the  merchants  in  one  particular  trade 
continued  to  import  and  to  pay  duty  by  the  teal  gallon, 
and  were  finally  called  to  account  by  the  attorney-general, 
who,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  forgotten 
what  the  real  galkm  waa.  and  aued  fbr  nenalties  upon  ap- 
peal to  what  wee  no  more  a  legal  etwdarattinntteiMaenre 
aapiivate  riiop. 

T%ere  !■  «Nneth{ng  onilmu  about  the  history  of  the  ex- 
periment  [Gallon]  mentioned  by  Ward,  who  was  an  eye- 
witness, and  wrote  just  af>er  the  statute  of  Anne,  when  nis 
account  could  do  no  harm.  The  gallon  was  found  to  be 
224  (Wollaston  afterwards  found  it  to  l>e  224*4)  cubic 
indwa,  that  is,  the  sealed  gallon  at  Guildhall:  but,  'for  se- 
veral fweoMb  it  was  at  that  time  thought  convenient  to 
eeiriinae  tte  fbrmer  supposed  eentent  of SSI  euUefaieheiL* 
This  means,  as  explained  bv  the  Committee  of  17M,  that 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  fiirect  an  authority  to  be  drawn 
for  gauging  aceordin?  to  the  Guildhall  gallon;  the  mer- 
chants immediately  petition  to  be  allowed  to  sell  as  they 
were  gauged  ;  the  cunmiissioners  of  customs  do  not  follow 
tte  order  (which  however  it  does  not  appear  was  ever 
dgnod);  and  when  the  Lords  of  the  Tmsnry  take  the 
■wn^-genenl's  opuioil  tHMtt  it,  they  are  recommended 
tonMkenodMi^:  *fbir  if  flle  usage  of  gaunng  is  de- 
parted IVom,  he  knows  not  where  we  shall  be,  because  re- 
cannnt  be  had  to  the  Exchequer  for  a  s^taiukird  to 

'  Wr  w  i  rr  wroni;,  we  Ik-Upt^,  in  sta'in;;  in  GAi.t  oT*  lhat  ill?  wnv  caUon 
idi««r«iB«l  by  lUtutei ol  1669  aa4  1697,  Ui««  ralstat  to  Uw oUwr  nlUHii. 
I  Owes  nseulf  ia  th»  luiww  ef  «h»  n    ■  Ml  1 1 irtisli  — • 


which  almost  all  the  statutes  refer ;  for  there  is  mae  theit 
but  what  the  king  will  be  vastly  a  loser  by.' 
The  old  diviHon  of  the  nilon  hito  that  of  whte  neeiaie, 

ale  and  beer  measure,  anu  dry*  measuto,  was  not  only  un- 
known to  the  law,  but  even  to  the  writers  on  arithmetic, 
till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Nor  when 
Brigg)«,  Oue:titred,  &c.  measured  the  gallons,  did  they  di- 
vide them  into  more  than  two  kinds — for  ale  and  wine* 
Oughtred,  who  measiued  pecks,  bushels,  &c.,  and  thence 
found  272^  cubic  inches  for  the  deduced  gallon,  imagines 
this  to  be  the  ale  gallon.  li  was  undoubtedly  the  old 
Windiester  gallon,  before  its  content  was  e  little  reduced 
by  the  statute  of  1697  ;  this  gallon  (.till  lontumcJ  in  ur.e  in 
Ireland  up  to  the  introduction  of  the  imp  -iiai  nieaaiires; 
and  even  in  England,  as  late  as  17-7,  .\rbuthnot  takes 
it  for  the  existing  diy  measure.  Perhaps  «e  have  the  tir»> 
time  in  which,  and  the  first  person  by  wlioni,  the  distinct 
tion  of  the  com  and  ale  gallon  was  made,  in  the  following 
citation  from  Wyberd  CTactometria,'  l«SU,p.2iM)  9— 'Now 
as  to  Mr.  Oughtred's  ale  gallon  of  ^J2\  inches,  the  said 
Mr.  Reynolds'  (John  ReynulJ^,  a  clerk  m  the  Mint,  often 
referred  to  by  Wyberd  as  a  mathematician  and  experi- 
menter) 'indeed  ailoweth  of  such  a  Gallon  measure,  but 
not  for  any  liquid  thina;,  but  fur  drie  tluntf*,  as  Cornc, 
Coals,  Salt,  and  other  dry  things  measurable  by  this  kind 
of  Measure,  and  so  calleth  it  the  drie  Gallon  measure :  and 
thereupon  he  tail  have  to  be  3  severail  Gallone  (or  otlier 
like  Meemres),  one  for  Witut  (which  alao  eerveth  for  oiW 
strong-waters,  and  the  like),  another  tor  Ale  and  Beer,  and 
a  third  for  Com«,Qtale»,  and  the  like.'  Wyberd,  rejecting 
the  diiitinctior.  of  the  dry  and  ale  gallons,  made  Ins  wine 
and  ale  eaiiotia  to  be  224  and  2CG  cubic  inches,  by  a  series 
of  carefully  conducted  experiments:  it  i.s  kingiiiar  that  a 
good  experimenter,  with  access  to  existing  stanuards,  and  as 
good  an  experimenter  to  suggest  something  liketheaetua] 
trath,ahould  not  have  been  able  to  And  out  the  nere  eiist- 
enee  of  the  lergest  or  ale  gallon,  and  it  shows  the  extreme 
confusion  in  which  the  subject  was  then  enveloped. 

There  has  been  in  vaiiou*  quarters  a  disposition  to  sup- 
pose that  the  \  anfclie»  ul  gallons  arose  Irom  ihe  varieties  of 
pounds,  since  the  uriginal  definition  of  the  gallon  depended 
upon  the  pound,  lliis  we  think  exceedingly  likely,  only 
we  do  not  imagine  that  it  waa  done  of  set  purpose,  out  by 
confounding  one  species  of  pound  With  the  other,  in  the 
way  of  common  mistake.  Tnere  is  among  most  antiqua- 
rians a  perverse  unwillingness  to  admit  human  frailty  among 
the  explanation*  of  Ihe  phenomena  of  former  tiniLS,  which 
hu-s  caused  many  an  hour  to  be  thrown  away  lu  Irving  to 
reconcile  Ihe  Greek  nuuicai  scales  ^TKTi^^cH^)^u],  and 
many  more  in  finding  out  for  the  rude  forefathers  of  all 
kinds  of  natiooa  an  accurate  and  edf««onsistent  ^tem  of 
weights  aad  measures.  Though  even  moor  day,  a  learned 
body,t  legislating  for  educatea  men,  efter  declaring  in  one 
paragraph  that  none  but  troy  weight  is  to  be  used,  nas  in- 
Iroducea  averdupoia  weight  in  the  very  next  paragraph,— 
we  never  permit  ourselves  to  suppose  lhat  such  a  thing 
could  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  or  Eli- 
zabeth. Now  it  certainly  does  happen  lhat  there  is  a  close 
relation  not  only  between  the  old  gallons  and  the  weights, 
but  even  between  the  different  versions  of  the  old  gallone 
and  the  weigfata.  There  was  a  gallon  of  282  cubic  inchee, 
in  the  Exemquer  as  a  standard ;  there  was  one  of  272| 
inches,  in  common  use  ;  there  was  one  of  231  inches,  in 
common  use  ;  and  there  was  one  of  2'2i  inches,  in  the 
Gkiildhall.  Now  '25^2  and  2'Sl  aio,  as  m  ar  :lh  integers  will 
show  it,  in  the  proportion  ol  the  pound  averdupois  to  the 
pound  troy,  and  27 2^  and  224  are  as  nearly  in  the  same 
prDpMtioo.  It  is  unlikely  that  this  should  have  been  ae- 
ddental 


(>oramon  usage,  in  the  sixteenth  eentniT.  ■«»  hhpiv 
distinctions  of  measures  than  have  lasted.  Tht  editor  of 

the  '  Patliwav  to  Knowledge  '  gives  four  hovis  of  pnunrls  as 
in  use ;  the  Tower  pound  (already  meniinrn'ii  m  Troy), 

•  Wf  dii  i.ni  mt'in  th«t  llirrr  WW  na  dUtiin-ti  m  !..(»  ■.  !    i;'|i  mI  ,nil  dry 
ion,  tint  Uut  Uari  xi,  ik*  •Urtineliou  bM»«rp  ihc  KaU-  u,  uI  ihow  mi-«- 


■ttMa  Thai  Mvlhi.in  lh»anihBwiic*|>peiHlrd  to  hk*  iraiUae  «a  iwok-ireiiin; 
( ISM),  *«rf  dbtiDcily  Kmnm  the  liaohl  «im1  ' 
gallmi,  oancly  dwi  of  vliick  Um  ftut  to  ] 


■Ml  dry  inaaaurei,  but  utt  oa\\  xu* 


to  add  that  Uie  Btkr  of  l/iS  ] 
it  haoana  Uie  Maiala  mile. 

Tte  naflm  to  tha  '  Pathvav  at  Kmmledce.'alrnMly  Hltd.  nukFi  no  dhtin** 
tioa  totnaaa  tka  ala  and  wfaia'iianna ;  It  Mtya  that  the  whia  nllno  i*  iba  aaM 
as  tliat  of  ale,  and  owtaim  ri^ht  pouod,  ot  aloe  ;  it  alio  make,  lite  com  xaUtM 

i  We  allud.'  to  tie  C'oll«ga  of  Phyacisoa,  In  thr  niatl«r  of  tlw  fl<iU  apo»ln 
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the  troy  and  'hiberdepoys,'  the  Hubtill,  and  the  foyle. 
The  word  tubtill  was  not  the  one  mentioned  in  Takb,  at 
Icflit  one  would  8uppo«ie  so ;  let  the  reader  try  1o  un- 
Jenttud  ithiniMlf :— *The  poimdes  subtill,  80  tearmed  for 
that  ill  in  null  quantitie  it  may  bee  made  ratable  to  n- 
pWBBt  anye  otbei  greater  wtuf^ht  whatsoever,  u  foure 
penny  waignt  troy,  or  less  to  anawerc  in  due  proportion 
unto  the  whole  pound  Trove,  with  all  hiitparti,  eveiy  parte 
■entible  and  MTeraUy  to ba  handled.  Iliia wa%ht itpri- 
vate,  to  amye  Matstcn  nd  wdi  la  flaa  nikt  takdl  of 
minerals,  and  not  knoiroe  to  amqr  other,  adHnr  ia  tliere 
any  use  thereof,  in  oidiiitiia  aooompti.*  Tina  aeema  to 
maan  that  any  nnan  piaee.  moh  aa  an  anayer  would  cut 
off  Ibr  trial,  waa  made  to  repreaent  a  pound,  and  the  fine- 
naa  expressed  in  ounces  or  that  amall  pound  would  of 
eooiM  represent  that  of  the  actual  pound.  The  pound 
fliyla  was  less  than  the  pound  troy  by  ita  fiOh  part,  and 
waa  uaed  for  iroW  foil  and  for  wire,  and  for  pearls.  In  the 
U\(y  fornu  i-  ciisf'i  it  obviously  mearu  that  trie  workniati 
jjiiid  him>Lll'  lor  labour  and  loss  by  .selling  t'our-fifllis  of  a 
))Ound  of  wire  or  Coil  at  the  pnci'  of  a  pound  of  bullion. 
And  many  \antties  of  inea.Hure  arisi'  in  thin  «ay,  narat-ly, 
by  var)'ing,  not  the  price  of  a  ijiven  amount,  but  the 
amount  of  a  given  name  at  a  ifivi'n  price.  A  wholesale 
bookseller  now  says  that  he  m'IIs  n.t  11.  meaning  that  be 
who  buys  two  dozen  shall  have  one  more  :  but  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  had  this  uwi^e  existed,  it  .vouid  have  been 
put  down  that  two  dozen  of  books  are  twenty-five. 

It  i«  ueedlc!>s  to  (^ive  an  account  of  the  old  standards  of 
weight  mentioned  by  the  committee  of  1758,  as  many  of 
them  are  lost ;  a  much  ji^eater  aj^reement  was  found  to 
exist  between  those  made  at  various  times  than  was  ob- 
vrved  in  regard  to  the  standards  of  capacity.  The  origin 
and  historv  of  the  different  w^is^hts  ia  alluded  to  in  Avxr- 
Dirpots  and  Tbo^  ;  of  the  standaitls  of  length  in  Standard, 
in  which  last  article  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  tranii- 
tion  to  the  now  establiahed  imperial  measure*.  The  day 
ia  probably  diitaat  whan  thaEng^iab  public  abaU  ai^jr  the 
advantages  of  a  nnifbim  decimd  qmam  of  traiabta  and 
msaaurei  the  only  on*  wtiieh  ia  sura  of  alabi^.  An 
opiaioD  is  gaining  ground  that  the  best  method  of  uiti- 
lliateh[*ttaiiung  this  end  u  by  beginning  with  the  coinage, 
and  this  is  recommended  by  the  commissioners  who  have 
recently  reported.  [Standard.]  Nothin?,  as  it  fortu- 
nately happens,  can  be  easier  than  tlii.-t  rhanire  ;  the  intro- 
ductiof.  (if  ciiln-.  ol'  tUM  shllliii£^>  <-ach.  in  ])lace  o-,' tin-  half- 
crowii.  loliowed  by  th;d  ut  coins  of  l«oi>eiicr-l;.ij;ifnny 
each,  rnitht  bi-  made  without  requiring  any  ai^t  ra'iiin  iii 
the  habits  or  calculations  of  any  one.  It  is  the  advaiilau'e 
of  this  proposition  that  the  iwo  new  coins  which  it  re-  ' 
quires  mieht  be  learnt  a.s  parts  of  tWc  old  system,  t)efore  the  . 
subaequeut  ulteiutu  n  uf  thecop])er  is  made.  Assuonaslhese  | 
coins  are  well  estal>iislied,  an  alteration  of  tour  per  cent.  , 
in  the  copper  coinage,  or  the  enactment  that  lurli  rjjrnrr-  • 
hiil/pfnuij  pa.ss  for  the  silver  shilling,  is  the  whole  I 

step  requisite  to  tonipiete  the  process;  and  the  pound' 
will  then  consist  of  ten  two-ihillmg  coins  (under  their  ; 
proper  name),  the  two-shilling  coin  of  ten  twopence-ha//- 
penny  coins  (also  under  their  proper  luime),  and  the  two- 
pence-halfpenny' of  ten  farthings  as  at  prMent.  As  soon 
as  this  change  is  made,  and  (he  convenience  of  its  orith- 
netic  found  by  experience,  it  will  not  be  long  before  there 
is  a  demand  for  the  extension  of  the  prinei^  to  weights 
Mid  measures.  And  it  would  be  well  if  tlwae  wlio  endea- 
Toor  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  this  matter,  would  re- 
nember  that  change  of  coinage  » the  only  change  which  a 
COyeioloeBt  can  immediately  command— tnat  fttr  one  calcu- 
htioowliidi  ia  made  upon  goods,  hundreds  we  a»de  upon 
MOnty  and  that,  if  the  small  altaiatioii  iriiieh  Is  required 
to  make  the  coinage  purely  dedonJ  cannot  bo  attained, 
there  is  little  ehaaet  u  tlia  mon  cxtaarfva  ehaotn  which 
the  weights  and  mcasnres  will  raqoire. 

We  now  describe  the  Ebriish  weights  and  measures  as 
'.hey  stood  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1825,  immediately 
before  the  introduction  by  law  of  the  imperial  measures, 
with  some  remarks  on  their  states  at  different  times. 
As  i'  is  not  to  such  an  article  as  the  present  that  the  young 
arithmetician  will  refer,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give 
more  than  a  condensed  set  of  tables.  Fur  the  modern 
continental  measures  which  follow,  we  have  to  acknow- 
ledge great  assistance  from  I>r.  ICellylB  *CamMst,*  the 
4tandard  work  on  the  subject. 

n«y  JPUfAliF-lhla  wd|^  iaaaid  to  havoahHgn  boM 


the  standard  weight  of  the  countrj' :  on  this  as»ertir>c 
we  have  some  doubts;  but  this  is  not  the  place  to 
enter  on  them  at  length.  The  pound  is  12  ounces ;  the 
ounce  is  20  pennyweights^;  the  pennyweight  is  24  grans. 
The  pound  is  8760  grains.  There  is  but  one  grain  in  use, 
whetner  troy  or  avei^upois,  and  a  cubic  inch  of  pure  water 
is  2S2-468  grains  (baroneter  30  ioobea,  thermometer  GT 
Fahr.).  A  cubic  filoC  of  water  ia  7B'7374  pounds  troy. 
Wheat  and  bread  were  once  measured  bv  this  weight,  but 
latterly  only  gold  and  silver.  It  is  usual  to  say  that  pr»- 
cious  stones  are  also  measiued  by  tngr  waigiit ;  but,  ai 
may  be  suppoeod,  the  nNoaura  of  fliese  Is  tfw  gnus.  The 
iiiMii^Mul  jg  oieaanred  by  oaiats  of  151^  to  the  ounce  tiw; 
so  that  Hie  cant  is  dk  fSI"'^  ^^rf  nearly.  In  pearls,  tfe 
old  foil  measure  already  noticed  still  eiists;  tat  thn  ptad 
grain  is  one-filth  leas  than  the  troy  grain.  In  the  aevsa* 
teenth  century  the  goldsmiths  dividml  the  ounce  troy  ia|> 
24  carats  of  iour  gndns  each  for  gold  and  silver  :  so  that 
the  pound  troy  contained  1192  gold-carat  grains.  They  ilaj 
divided  the  ounce  into  150  carats  of  four  grains  eacli.  i.y 
(iiumi)mis  :  ><)  the  pound  troy  eontmned  720O  diamord- 
carat  i;iains.  Hut  now  the  Cakat  has  only  the  sense  aot«d 
under  that  word,  for  gold  and  sibv;  ud  10  sltosed  H 

above  Ibr  diamonds. 

According  to  the  old  statutes,  the  pound  tri)v  is  7t> 
grains;  for  32  grams  are  tonmite  a  jjeunywi  ight,  21)  pen:., 
weights  an  ounce,  12  ouiu  es  a  pound.  It  is  nut  knar  ; 
when  or  why  the  pennyweight  was  first*  made  24  graun 
In  some  old  books  a  grain  is  2U  mites,  a  mite  24  droitc^s 
droitc  20  peroites,  and  a  peroite  24  blanks.  This  divian 
of  the  grain  into  230,400  parts  must  of  course  have  twss 
book-learning:  it  is  said  to  have  been  confined  to  tk 
moneyert. 

Aftthecarie*'  Weight. — In  diepentinf  medicines,  tbt 
pound  troy  (Does  that  weight  ever  occur  in  prescriptions.' 
IS  divided  into  12  ouncM,  the  ounce  into  8  draiask  the 
dram  into  3  scruples ;  consequently  each  acrupit  is  SI 
grains.  But  in  buying  and  seuine  medifillCT  wfaolemki 
averdupois  weight  is  and  always  ma  boon  nand.  Ihi 
*  Pathway,'  so  often  cited  (1906),  aaya,  «all  physical 
drugges*  were  weighed  by  averdupois,  and  Jenke 
says  that  ■  maiqr' (only  many)  of  the  '  pbysieal  doses'  sn 
weighed  by  what  w«  now  eul  apothecaries'  wei^L  Tbt 
fact  seems  to  be  that  in  the  first  instance  the  more  ptc- 
cious  drugs,  as  musk,  were  weighed  by  troy  weight,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  more  pre(  ions  metals  ;  and  that  tkt 
common  medicines  were  dispensed  by  Iractioiw  of  whrt 

»  as  then  the  connwn  pound,  aa  wn  anall  ana  lanlcr  tkt 

next  head. 

.  tf>ol/i> curifn'  /luiil  measure— In  1836,  in  the  new  edi- 
tion of  the  •  l'harniacop<£ia,'  the  College  of  Phj<Mcians  prt- 
scnbed  the  use  of  the  following  measure  : — 60  inmjsa 
make  a  lluid  drain  ;  S  fluid  drams  a  fluid  ounce  ;  20  fluai 
ounces  a  pint.  For  wutei'  this  is  aetiml  weight  as  weU  » 
measure,  since  the  inipenal  jniit  r  is  2H  ounces  averdupci» 
oiwaler:  l)nt  for  other  liquids  the  fluid  ouncet  must  mcr^  i 
be  considered  as  a  name  given  to  the  2Uth  part  of  a  put. 
The  minim  of  water  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  natunl 
drop ;  but  not  of  other  substances,  the  drops  of  which  wr 
with  their  several  tenacities. 

According  to  Dr.  Young  (who  has  reduced  them  ttom 
Vega),  the  apothecaries'  grains  used  in  different  countiia 
are  as  follows  : — 1000  £nglish  grains  make  112S  Aartnah 
956  Bernese,  WI  FVench,  8.X)  Genoese,  9C8  GaroM^  9t 
Hanoverian.  868  Dutch,  S60  Neapolitan.  8M  PiodoMalsM, 
864  Portuguese,  909  Roman.  «BBfl^ih,9B68smdfah.«l 
Venetian. 

Afenbipoit  uvn'^A/.— The  pound  ia  16onneca,  and  the 
oonca  16  diams :  the  modem  pookl  b  7000  gimins  (the 
same  aa  the  troy  grains) ;  whcBoe  the  diam  is  27  grains 
and  ll-32nds  of  a  grain.  The  hundredweight  u  i:: 
poundi^  and  the  ton  20  hundredweight  The  cubic  toot 

•  CocMr,  WlagsiiShfee.ss9nMtaftaa)r«si^isaiwl|niaa.i^lt» 
t  TImom  pill  wM  BosaaMlf  afsaaia  salasBS  sf  aaeHaessB«m» 

iBrmbet  Um  old  ujrlof 

"A  plot'i  a  \'iuD't 
All  the  wor.tl  rauuil.*  . 

TIw  Meoad  lias  aC  UiU  »«•  cnuinly  not  tni«,  »ad  tks  St*  Mb  ■aasaataiaf, 
aMMdiMkslapnUI  •>««■  ths Mlowi^ib *Msh  Is Mniatf Siw, ^ 

'  A  |i4iit  of  fart  water 

I  II  i*  sotMSMi  ia  Iba  *  MMnBaeopala'  dnt  Iha  Said  ounet.  wbea  a  u  aa 
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tiwtthiMrtof  tlMhuatedm^lii,«r  Mpoandi.  Iheton 
of  duppinj;  it  not  •  wnriit  bat  a  wwww,  48  coMe  feet, 
holding  24  hundredwddit  of  oeicirater.  In  the  oldest 
mentions  which  are  nuuxo  of  AoAmAijWM  or  averdupott,  the 
vrord  is  not  applied  to  weight,  but  to  Roods  vreigned.  A 
charter  of  Edward  I.  speaks,  'de  averis  ponderis,  et  de  aliis 
r«rlnis  subtilibuf  :'  and  no  mention  is  niailc  of  aveitlupois 
vfight  before  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  Wingate  (quotint: 
Gi  i;ii;l  Malyru'S,  whose  'Lex  Mtrcatoria'  \\a!i  published  iii 
iGJGj  says  thivt  it  serves  to  weiizh  'all  kind  of  frocery  ware, 
as  also  butter,  chci'se,  tlesli,  liillow,  wax,  .ind  fvcty  other 
tliinp  which  beareth  the  n;unc  of  f^nrbcl,  and  whereof 
i&sueth  ;i  rL-fuse  or  waste' 

The  old  nu  rchant.s"  pmnd,  w  hich  was  l.jomices  [Tkoy], 
may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  modern  aveixlupuis  pound. 
Flrta  sa)s  fviTvlliinu  was  weighed  by  it  excrpt  i;i)kl,  silver, 
iii.il  di  ii!;s  ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  does  not 
mean  tliiit  iroid  and  silver  were  weighed  by  troy  weight : 
for  it  is  well  known  that  until  a  change  was  motle  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1327.  gold  and  silver  were  weighed  by  the 
Tower  pound  of  11  ^  ounces.    The  ino,'..r:i  averdupois 
pound  IS  14  ounces,  12  uennvweight^,  all  but  8  grains 
troy.  The  standards  of  Elizaneth  agree  tolerably  well 
witii  this;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  unless  we  sup- 
pose two  averdupois  pounds,  one  anlient,  and  one  mo- 
dem, there  is  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  aver- 
dupois pound  was  uniform.    Dr.  Kelly  savs,  'The  old 
comBMnatd  «ei|dit  of  EudaiMl.  which  is  staU  rttaimd  in 
Sooduid, ii ■bouooe^weuth  heavier  than  avobdupois, the 
pound  bdoK  ran  mini tro^.... (bit  has  boen  long  tho 
weight  in  Bnglaoa  by  whteh  the  a■Bile<^  of  brnd  b 
fixed.'  Our  suspicion  is  this,  that  the  old  commercial  pound, 
probably  difienng  in  different  places,  though  suppotted  to 
ne   uniform,  (gradually  uained  the  name  of  averdupwis : 
and  that  the  standards  de)K)siti'd  in  the  Kxcheejuer  in  the 
time  of  Klizaheth,  whu  h  certainly  do  not  agree  with  the 
arithmeticu!  writers  of  the  hHiue  dale,  were  proliably  de- 
rived cither  from  this  old  merchant*'  pound  of  l.'j  ounces 
troy,  or  from  a  s4-lection  out  of  the  varying  specimens  of 
a  pound  derived  Iroin  it.  In  the  ■  Pathway'  the  "pounil  halxr- 
dcpois  is  p:irted  into  Hi  oniiecs;  every  ounce  K  drasnus, 
evory  drairnie  .T  scru))le.-,  every  scruple  2l)  ^Trains ;'  Kivini; 
7080  grams  to  the  pound.    This  is  the  proljahle  origin 
of  the  old  poimd  which  Dr.  Kelly  luentions,  and  it  ha]>- 
pens  to  contain  precisely  the  same  number  of  grains 
■s  the  old  statute^  pound  before  32  grains  took  the 
place  of  24  in  the  pennyweight.   And  this  shows  the 
origjn   of  a|)othecanes'  weight:    medicines  were  dis- 
pensed by  this  old  Hulxlivision  of  the  pound,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  so  after  the  pound  of  Elizabeth's  standard 
had  aupnlanted  the  old  one.    It  was  Uien  natural  that  this 
ounce*  nadun,  and  scruple,  which  were  no  aliquot  parts 
9f  the  new  averdupois  pound,  but  which  were  aliquot 
paria  of  the  pound  troy,  should  be  referred  by  arithmeti- 
siana  to  the  laMcr.|  Sir  Jonaa  Hoon^  who  had  been  snr- 
veyor-genefal  of  mt  (MnaiMe,  and  oould  hardly  have 
.'hiled  to  be  eorreeOy  Infonned,  g^vea  the  «aie  ponnd  and 
lubdiviaions.  Moore's  *  Arithmetic*  was  fiiat  pnUidNd  in 
1660.    Jeake,  as  late  as  1G74,  gives  the  same  division  and 
he  same  pound  of  7C80  grains;  and  Harris,  as 'late  as 
I7IG,  does  the  same  in  the  third  edition  of  the  '  I>exicon 
Pechnicum.'    .leake  fives  st'veral  citations  tending  to 
,ho\v    that   llure    .va-i   nn   vmi. er>ial    agreement  about 
he   pound  aveid-.ipuis.     Daltmi    the  lawyer  I   and  Ma- 
vnt's,   lie  says,  as^iee  in  making  'lii  lb.  avcrd.  eqiiai  to 
r7.J  lb.  troy  (or  6i)4J^  Kriiins  tit  tlie  jjouiid  averd.,,  but  biAh 
.Itervviirds  put  08  lor  OTi  iwlueh  ifive-s  (J994}  grains). 
)tlu'i-s,  lie  continues,  affirm  the  pound  averdupois  to  be  14 
iiiices,  i-  pi'nn\  weii,'hts  troy  (giving  "tXJH  craans:.  Tlie 
]ik  r  writers  hardly  mention  averdupois  weight :  Recorde 
(it    lit   all.   Mellib  sliirhlly,  not  sul)diviJint;  the  ounce, 
lartwellt  an  editor  of  Uecorde  (ItMH),  mentions  this  pound 
f  10ouaeeaaad7llBOgraina,£vid«da8aboTt,andaaysit 

•  Thw  yet*  «  rtrlt  muuf  Hfc—I  StuSS  ■■||1ai  t         «■*      Ifclff  14 

AbotvlH^t  in  1KI&. 

*  ciraiiBiMne*  aad  othcri  may  kad  to  Uw  inipirioo  that  th*  pouad  of 
i&A  mm  aow  anak  (Mat  Uwt  which  maa  callnl  ntrrdupoU  111  Um  iiaiaenth 


iOlMry)  in  raallqr  ilwaM  alMalMd. 
"^^S^IOM.  ««tltat1i»tlll.«MMM 
jtoatatd,  on  ether  croiiadi. 

~  ~  or  booka  might  in*nit  >  jviiiikI  r<ir  thii  ibmmi*,  uetnae 


i  Til*  wTilrt*  or  booka  might  m*nit  >  jviiiikI 

ledMiMB  at*  nol  ilitprBafd  by  paiinda,  ji.>i  a*  xUry  mu'lit  cola  hUliuiw,  thl 
,  kc.  f NvMiiaTieiil,  Ihoia  aamlieta  Ixlii)!  u«v«c  u<cd.  Bat  lha  dnfliato 

P.ChN0.17I».  r-"«^ 


n  used  by  nothecarias.  Oui^ilnd,  ntBtiooingGhetaMl'a 
pound  of  6812  grains,  eompaiea  it  only  with  the  English 
troy  pound,  witlwut  mention  of  any  othnw  All  fliu  shows 
that,  at  the  begindngef  the  seventeenth  century,  thei%  was 
a  complete  want  S  agreement  as  to  what  constituted 
averdupois  weight,  whicli  continued  in  some  degree  till 
the  end.  Nevertheless  in  the  middle  of  the  century, 
\\'ytjiril.  who  tnciisureil  for  himsell,  .atid  ti;>  liiendl{ey- 
Holds  I  belor*'  mentioned ',  a.'^ett  that  the  a\ eri;u[i(jis  pound 
Is  to  the  tiii\  an  17  to  14  i  which  u'i^e-.  L'ram>,  ajrri'e- 

ingwith  r)altiin  and  Malyne>  ■,  tiiouirh  they  say  that  the 
then  eii:miii  tj  nutioii  was  that  the  ratio  wa.s7;{  to  (iO  '  which 
U'lves  7U>W  ;;iains  .  Ward  says  that,  by  a  very  nice  expe- 
riment, he  I'ound  O'.iSJil}  i.'iain-'.  Arbuthiiot,  ai)])arei)tly 
iiie.'uiin?  to  cite  fJreaves  hut  we  cannot  find  the  place, 
Kives  the  ratio  175  to  14-K  or  (iKlKtJ  trruins.  I)o\\n  to  tlie 
statute  of  Cleo.  W the  aveidiipoi.s  ])ound  varied  a  littic. 
according  to  the  notion  of  the  writer:  Dilwoitli  makes  it 
GOOft^  If  rains  i  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  7(MXi  grains ;  ilonnycastle- 
GUyS)^  grains.  And  even  since  that  act  came  into' opera- 
tion, which  declares  *  that  seven  thousand  such  grains  shall 
be,  and  they  are  hereby  declared  to  be,  a  pound  avoir- 
dupin>,' an  editor  of  the  last-named  writer  will  not  obey 
the  nt.atute.  but  .'uid'i  the  12:Jrd  part  of  a  ^rain. 

Djtig  Mt  axurt: — Throe  barleycorns  make  an  inch,  12 
inches  a  foot,  3  feet  a  yard,  &4  yards  a  pole  or  perch,*  40 
poles  a  fiirlong.  8  furlongs  (17G0  yards)  a  mile.  Alio  2^ 
inches  are  a  nail,  3  quartets  of  a  yard  a  Ftemiifa  ell,  ft 
quartern  an  Englidi  dl,  6  qoaitcn  a  French  di.  Apaiee 
is  2  steps,  or  5  foet ;  a  fathom  is  6  feet.  The  chain  n  22 
yards,  or  HIO  Uaitii ;  10  ehaina  make  a  furlong,  and  80 
chaina  a  ndle.  The  barleyeam  b  now  disused,  and  the 
inch  is  sometimes  divided  into  12  lines  (as  in  Fiance),  but 
oftener  into  tenths  or  eiirhths.  On  onr  older  itinerary 
measures,  »ee  I.K*(;rK  and  MtLK.+  Tlu'  yard  is  freijiiently 
called  an  ell  in  old  books ;  commoii/i/.  Reconie  says. 
Mellis  ^ays  that  both  the  yard  an<l  tlie  ell  were  divided 
each  into  IG  nails.  A  iroad  is  an  old  name  for  a  v  ard  and 
a  half.  The  hand  l  antu'iitly  handful  .  u.sed  in  mea-ninig 
the  height  of  hoi-ses.is  fixed  at  4  incheshy 'JT  Henry  X'lll., 
cap.  G.  Tlie  lurlonu'  is  ]nohab!y  a  eoini|i1ion  of  foitv- 
loiiir,  fn>m  its  lorty  poles  :  the  old  derivation,  funuwlifui: 
as  ionR  as  a  furrow,  seems  to  u-t  to  cany  al'snrdity  on  the 
lace  of  it.  The  etymoUnjisls  of  measures  are  not  always 
fortunate;  Verstegan  derives  Troy  weii,'ht  from  Troy no- 
vBnt,X  the  mythological  name  for  London;  and  Jeake 
will  have  averdupois  to  be  oveidnpois,  because  the  pound 
is  greater  than  in  troy  weight. 

tif/uare  Meurure. — square  perch  is  30^  square  \'ards ; 
40  square  perehes  are  a  rood  (umneily  also  iarthendeie),4 
roods  are  ao  acre.  The  acre  n  also  ten  square  chains,  or 
4840  square  yards.  Four  square  perches  were  antiently 
called  a  day's  work.  The  rood(  is  the  same  word  as  roa : 
Metlis  sqrs  nor  rod's  make  an  aera.  The  old  teinw  which 
have  come  down  firom  *  Doanaday  Book'  at  lateit.  the  hide, 
pkmrland.  canieate,  and  oifuig,  are  whoUjy  unsettled  as  to 
what  magnitudes  they  meant. 

The  cubic  measures,  or  mcamrei  of  capacity,  do  not 
immediately  depend  upon  the  euUe  foot,  except  in  the 
case  of  timber.  Forty  cubic  ftet  of  nnig'h  timber,  or  fifty 
feet  of  hewn  timber,  make  a  load. 

The  preceding  measures  have  been  untouched  by  the 
act  which  introduced  the  imperial  measures.  Tlie  old 
meiiM.i  On  of  capacity,  the  wine  niea.-iurc,  ale  and  beer  mea- 
sure, ami  llie  dry  meHsure,  are  now  re])laci  d  by  the  imperial 
mea-^nre. 

(JUI  iJri/  nr  Cum  ,1fi"ri.\(//v.— The  [gallon  is  268'6  cubic 
inches.  'I'wo  pii.'.s  ni.ii.e  a  nuart,  two  ijuarts  a  pottle,  '.wo 
pottles  a  jjallon.  two  gallons  a  peck,  four  ]ieclis  a  bushel,  two 
bushels  a  strike,  two  strikes  a  comb  or  coomb,  two  coonihs 
a  quarter  (.eight  bushels),  five  quarters  a  wey  or  load,  and 

•  ta  Masai  Uaai  Ifaa  wai4  ftfA  ham  kfa»  atasH  loalliiil  to  (ha  tfoafa 

pardi. 

f  To  that  aiticiF  wr  may  add  IImS  ew  aos|«lBia  ■vlallt'o  to  the  cm^mM 
niUa,  aa  dl,lin!;ut>1w<>  Inira  meamrei  nUica,  BaaMljr.  that  the  r.niBPT  wrra 

m.-a^itri-i!  iin  i.  irifiitliiu-'l  n.  n  m*U'*r  "f  n«irw.  In  n  r*»p^  of  Dr.  Ne- 

liiMinril.  i;fi-w  I  rtiii,  'Iriii.,'  1711.1-  ■  ,\-nl  ti-fciam  of  llM'irBii«uke  "wmt 
to  Uav«  iK^ii  tlirir  r<M>koulr.^  only  Ity  the  m^ky* ;  that  t>.  I>V'  ouiupiitcd  and  noi 
by  awaaurrd  iii(U*a.* 

i  Mr.  Oaiira  UillnTt.  is  bU  ctulonce  brfute  xhr  CummitM  on  arriKliU  aaJ 
■waMuca.  drcland  for  llil.  drtivaliaa.  Lord  Hwinun  drrirca  it  Uam  Mifc 
ttsaai  ahaanioc  Uiul  Ui^oary  aad  Dm  aiODsy  wtlKlit  hara  ikica  acsMals^ 
Haea  aacli— pvno) ,  abilliul,  |>.>uDd  i  aixl  )inin\«rUhi.  oaaK  jnaad 

(  Rod  i>r  rtMHl  itiiTfl)  ni.'Rn,  »  i  in-.-  .if  uij,.il  n:,.  1,  l(Mi-.;,r  \}v\u  It  i,  broad  ur 
thick.    So  lilt!  wml  trod  fifiiumth  u  .i*  fur  iSr  rrn  -  :  ntxl  «  l>rn  MittOQ 

laya  that  Saua  '  Lay  Auaiinii  many  a  roul,'  Iw  ia  ukiog  tb«  Icnfib  of  lua  bm, 
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M.  LiniM«uioggniB,tlwbariMlitilraek. 
that  is,  the  part  which  nora  thu  ttk  1h*  m»muw  ia 
■craped  off.  Moat  othar  gooda  wcta  aold  by  hMOcd 

lure,-  or  as  much  as  eoaJd  b«  laid  on  tba  top  oi  tba  tatm- 
tan  wu  added.  Thi»  heaped  meuure  (which  was  sup- 
posed to  trivc-  about  a  third  more  than  the  other)  was  at 
first  allo'.M'd  in  the  innicinal  system,  but  has  sinci'  been 
aboUshed.  Coals,  which  must  now  be  sold  by  weiRht, 
were  s<.>ld  by  the  (.huldron.  'I'h.'ee  bushel*  make  a  iadi,* 
three  sacks  a  vat,  and  tour  vats  a  chaldron. 

There  was  antiently  a  tl'-IK  or  half-bu*hel  al*o  called  a 
tovit),  which  makes  the  binary  character  o(  this  tneasurii 
aJmoiit  complete.  In  the 'Pathway  ilo  not  find  the 
load  or  wey,+  and  the  ciximb  is  also  called  a  cnrnimk  (by 
Jonas  Moore,  canock],  and  the  quarter  also  a  seam. J  The 
'Pathway,'  Mcllis,  and  Moore,  kc.  mention  the  u-atf-r 
measure  of  five  pecks  to  ■a  bn^ticl  11  Henrj'  VII.,  cap.  4), 
and  always  in  conjunction  with  dry  measure:  it  means  a 
dry  measure  in  use  at  the  waterside,  and  hme,  sea-coa], 
and  lalt  were  measured  by  it.  The  common  dry  bushel 
was  called  the  Winchester  bushel ;  this  name  is  a  remnant 
of  the  laws  of  King  Edgar,  who  ordained  that  specimens 
kept  at  Winchester  should  be  les^al  standards. 

Old  Wint^  Afnuure.— The  gallon  contains  231  cubic 
inehM.  Four  gills  make  a  pint,  2  pints  a  quart,  4  quarts  a 
fldloiii  IS  gallons  a  lundlet,  31^  gallons  a  barrel.  42  gal- 
wn  4linMb  C8  galloos  »  hogabcad,  2  ttcreaa  a  puncheon, 
ShofriiMdsa|i{peorlMttt,|2pipeaaluB.  Battoeptpeflor 
flutign  wine  depend  more  on  Ae  BMaanra  of  their  dtt* 
ferent  countries  than  on  the  above.  11»  nadM  aad 
barrel  are  generally  omitted,  but  tbqr  l>«  both  fbund  in 
Wlitera  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Mcllis  ^ves  18^  gallons, 
■od  the  'Pathway'  18  gallons,  to  the  ntndlet.  Tierce 
merely  meant  the  third  part  of  a  pipe,  and  the  puncheon 
was  antiently  called  the  tercian  (of  a  tunV  The  poltle  'of 
two  quarts  formerly  existed.  The  anker  of  biandy,  a 
foreiffn  measviie  of  comparatively  recent  iiitrchiuction  into 
Ene'aml.  is  tin  callous. 

Old  Ale  and  lifer  .Wfcwi/rf'.  — One  c^allon  contains  2K2 
cubic  inches.  Two  pints  make  a  quntl.  4  quarts  a  gallon, 
9  gallons  a  firkin,  2  tirkins  a  kilderkin,  '2.  kildnkins  a 
barrel,  14  barrels  a  hocshead,  2  hogsheadi  a  bi.if.  J  imttsa 
tun.  Up  to  the  year  IWH,  when  the  two  niertsuics  «'cn' 
assimilated^  by  statute,  this  was  the  beer  measure,  iuui  the 
ale  measure  only  dittered  from  it  in  that  8  gallonii  made 
a  firkin.  Nothing  above  a  barrel  is  mentioned  in  the 
oldest  tables,  and  the  pottle  (two  quarts)  is  introducc-d. 
Two  tuns  were  sometimes  called  1  MR. 

Imperial  Mea*ure.~1\\\»  measure  nipcfsedes  the  old 
tOta,  wine,  and  beer  mea.sures.  [Standakd.]  The  gallon 
ooatoiBa  Wl:XHt  cubic  inches,  and  is  10  pounds  aver- 
dupoia  of  water.  Four  gills  are  a  pint.  2  pints  a  quart,  4 
quarU  a  ga]lon,S  gallons  apeek,4  pecks  a  buahdt  8  Mshiels 
a  quarter,  5  qnarten  a  load.  Of  lhaee  the  gill  and  load  are 
not  Bamed  m  the  ftatntc.  but  an  deiivcd  flmn  oommon 
oMfe.  When  hened  neaaaia  wna  allowed,  three  bnahels 
ntade  a  sack,  and  twalvt  ndn  a  chaldron.  Thia  heaped 
measure  was  abolished**  by  4  S  Wm.  IV.,  c.  4B.  and  the 
abolition  was  re-enacted  by  fS  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  c.  63  which 
repealed  the  former.  These  acts  leave  the  hiirher  mea- 
sures of  wine,  &c.  to  CiiJilom,  considcnne  them  apparent'y 
as  merely  names  of  casks  which  in  fact  they  arc,  and 
leaving  them  to  be  trvintred  in  ir:illi)ns.  It  must  be 
remembeii  d  that  in  former  times  any  u»ual  vessel  which 
was  Kenerally  made  of  one  si7e  came  in  tiow  tO  the  dignity 
of  a  place  among  the  national  mcasurcJ. 

fVoid  Afeami  r.~^  Seven  pounds  mak''  a  clove,  2  cloves  a 
stone,  2  stone  a  tod,  6^  tods  a  wey,  2\v<'V^  a  sack,  12  sacks 
a  last.  The  '  Pathway  "  points  out  tl.(  i  f  \  uiology  of  tlic 
word  cloves;  it  calls  them 'c/(iue«  or  naii«.'  It  is  to  tic 
•bscmd  hen  that  a  sack  in  IStoda,  and  alod  SB  pounds. 


sairis 


•  I<|  I  VlC'lir  ««rk  »<.,  r-iir  lin-h-l,. 
t  M  i..r.  71}  .n  q'  „rl.  r  ,         \Vi.'-,l  Id,,  Ink 

JTI.u  vnrd  luA  been  jirrwnvii  m  h  n>iii.m«  of 
marj  ot  ark. 

%  Tm  mtdtr  ooald  Inok  tn  rain  far  inv  nolir*  o(  Ih  i<  la 
wtie.  Pritu)!*  tUr  rtjiMtr  wil.nti!  .iiirmli-j  In.  Tti^  ili.tlnrtian  of  the  ale 
kwl  \irrx  Srkiu  l.  v>u(  l.\  War. I  >n  lim,-  fT.st.'.l  .mlj  m  I.,,'i.1.in.  m  .^M•fl»l.'• 
fcnin  o(  »(  k-alliiii.  lui  ,  I  th  .■•iii-ti'.l  it  ill  otb- i  j  .im  i  f  K;i.%i  icl  Ijy  lh» 
■Ututr  ol  Eicae  of  If.*;!.  Iliil  il  <U>n  Dot  fnl|.i»,  in  mi:t.  r,  of  viritht,  an4 
Beuiiri-s  tbat  an^  dxAagr  >c«iuUly  ww  pmdiMRl.  Bwrcly  Iwoniw  Uiiin  vai 
.\cl  o!  Karli  -mfBI  far  it. 

••II  •»  ahuliiM  la  SoMlud  tm>  cfttMta  nap^  nd  fi>.«m«M  Iw  miilMI 
1m  i»mm  ot  iSSi.  Bal  ih*  iMOMtoNatM  mi  SkMs  Hr  to  l 
^'   '  "  B,  aeeurding  to  Mr.  M-GUMi. 


so  that  the  aaek  ia  884  poonda.  Jaike  my  thia  ww 
amnged  C81  Bdwaid  IIL,  cap.  9)  aeeoidlng  to  tbe  ham 
yew  or  IS  nioatfit  of  98  dan  «ach.  The  reason  no  doubt 
wtsthal  the  naltitudea  of  whose  occupation  the  spinning  of 
wool  formed  a  part  might  instantly  be  able  to  calculate  the 
supply  for  the  year  or  month  firom  the  amount  of  the  day't 
moAi ;  a  {xiiind  a  day  being  a  tod  a  month  and  a  sack  a  year. 

Ttt/f  or  Rrck'inirifr. —  If  vre  were  to  collect  eyerr  mode 
of  counlintr.  this  would  'u'  the  larcest  head  of  all.  Tl.r 
doren.  the  (^ross  of  12  <ln/t  n,  anil  the  score,  an-  tho  ot.,h 
denominations  ;:ot  immcdiatel v  contained  in  the  comraoa 
system  of  numenilinn,  winch  are  uiiiversallv  reci'ived  ;  ai^l 
in  all  cases,  by  a  dozen,  a  score,  a  hundted.  a  thousanl 
&c.  were  siLTiiIticii  different  numbers,  composed  of  th* 
arithmetical  doireii,  score,  Jcc,  together  with  ttie  allowaicw 
usually  made  upon  lakini;  quantities  of  different  goods. 
The  '  baker's  dozen,'  for  instance,  which  has  pa.s8«d  into  « 
proverb,  arose  from  its  being  usual  in  many  places  to  c:'-» 
13  penny  loaves  for  a  shilling.  The  increased  dozen,  h-a- 
dred,  &c.  were  sometimes  called  the  long  doacn.  long  h-.:^ 
dred.  &c. ;  and  this  ^bam  is  somctimea  heard  in  our  o^rc 
day,  when  a  dear  pnce  is  called  a  '  long  prica.*  The  12 
dona  was  formerly  called  the  small  jrruHs,  and  Mml 
gnaa  made  the  great  grosa.  The  hundred  was  more  fie- 
quentlT*  120than  100,  the  thousand  generally  ten  hundiei 
Ten  thousand  waa  frequently  called  a  last ;  and  it  u  to  b* 
observed  that  the  wora  hot  wm  frequently  (almost  vmSj) 
anpfied  to  the  highest  measure  or  one  given  kind.  Tm 
anodk  waa  always  00;  tba  dicar,  or  diexer,  always  lO^si 
the  nanw  tapona.  lo  aeasin  ing  paper  (1594)  tha  qnc 
was  0  aheMa,  the  mam  8D  quires,  and  the  bale  10  reaia 
By  16B0  the  praetiea  of  nekoning  IM  sheets  to  the  q--<kt 
(now  univer8al>  had  been  introduced  a*  to  some  sort*  ci 
paper.  Tale-fish,  as  those  were  called  which  were  all  vni 
to  be  sold  tiy  talc,  were  ('£1  Edw.  IV.,  cap.  2)  such  m 
measured  from  the  bone  of  the  4a  to  the  third  Jctnl  oftk 

tail  l(j  inches  at  lea.st. 

It  is  inijio-.-il>U'  for  IIS  to  describe  Iho  variovia  weij^iti. 
me.-isurcs,  \;r.  wf.ich  have  found  their  way  into  use  i-n  th* 
various  counties.  Dr.  Ycumg  collected  a  list,  which  .i 
printed  in  thr  sec-nnd  Report  of  the  ('ommis.»-iotier- 
\V(  iL'hts  and  Meajsures  (IH2()i,  lo  which  we  iinisf  tefi- 
tlu'  \ annus  local  barrels,  bushels,  hundrvds,  Jcc.  anil  »!-.' 
fur  the  awiii,  ha?,  bale,  ha>ket,  bat.  bay,  beatment.  lul  c". 
bind,  bing,  boll,  bolt,  bolting,  bottle,  boiil,  box.  t)uck<', 
bunch,  bundle,  burden,  cabot.  cade,  canter,  caroled,  car- 
riage, cart,  cartload,  case,  east,  cheef,  chest,  clue.  cord, 
corf,  eran,  eranock,  cut,  cyvar.  cyvelin,  daugh,  dish,  drao, 
diipper,  erw,  fac^t,  fall,  fan,  flask,  fodder,  rotmal.  ftanL 
eatb,  gaiin,  glean,  gunnv,  gwaith-gwr.  hank,  h'^ad.  heap, 
hide,  hobed,  hoop,  hutcfi.  hyle.  incast,  ingrain,  jar,  ju|; 
keel,  kemple,  kenning,  kibin,  kishon,  kiver,  knot,  fay.leip, 
liapound.  Uatb,  llathen  gyTelio,  Ilcatmid.  liu|,  naen.  mum, 
ntik,  uaat,  malh.  mcuon,  meer,  meUtaio,  merle,  meoi^ 
mug,  oxiand,  pack,  packet,  paladr,  pared,  peccaid,  pegrt, 
piece,  p!g.  plou|E^  land,  pocket,  poke,  pot,  pwys,  quiirtsL 
reel,  rtcy,  rmiw,  ridge,  role,  rope,  roul,  sack,  sAiirae.  serto, 
sieve,  skain,  skin,  skron,  sleek,  spindle,  square,  stacctu 
stack,  staff,  stang,  stick,  stimpart,  stook.  stored,  sum,  tal'.t. 
talshide,  tankand,  teal,  thrave,  thread.  Ihreave.  timbet, 
topston,  truss,  tub,  tunncll,  vergi^c,  vragina»  waggOS-^oa^ 
w!un,  warp,  web,  weiffhl,  and  windle. 

The  old  Scottish  measures  vniy  even  more  in  the  i?if- 
ferent  counties  than  the  Kngli.sh.  lite  standard  foot  wis 
Knplish  inchc^  3  feet  1  inch  make  an  ell,  6  clhi 
fall.40  falls  a  furlontr.  and  8  furloni?,  a  mile  f  197(H  yard* 
.■\irain,  40  square  falls  make  a  roo<l,  and  J  loodi  an  ar». 
Hence  the  measures  of  ienjrth  and  surface  are  so  w'tnnected 
that  the  Scotti~ti  lainl-chaiii  is  llir  citrhtieth  pait  «lf  aorila 
and  its  squar,  the  tenth  pait  of  an  acre. 

Ill  Scotland  the  Kn::li^h  troy  ami  averdupoi.s  weight  iib- 
tained  an  early  iiiirudiution,  and  were  used  with  the 
Scottish  Troy  weight,  called  also  Dutch  weight,  and  wjfh 
the  tron  weight.  The  Dutch  weight  is  as  follows: — a  drop 
lb  88782  English  troy  graina,  16  drops  are  an  onnee,  IC 
Miiices  a  pound  (7G08-95  grains),  and  16  pounds  a  stone 
Thia  pound  coincides  with  the  old  English  pound  alnady 
mentioned,  venr  nearly.  In  the  tron  weight  the  diviaiom 
are  as  beflin ;  rat  the  drop  is  37*868  Bngliah  tioy 
and  the  pound  9G22  67  of  the  same. 

Id  ti"  <M  ttUifr.  Hit  hutidrrd  m.m  ' 

*  Fife  trori'  ui  mi'n.  mnnr^,  aiul  yl^b 
Sin  mn  of  mil  otbei  thio^' 
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Die  SeoUiid  liquid  gallon  wu  833-6272  English  cubic 
inelM*.  Four  gills  made  a  muichkin,  2  mutchkins  a 
chopin,  2  ehopiiis  a  pint,  and  eight  pints  a  gallon.  The 
St  ottish  pint  was  therefore  3  English  pints  very  nearly. 
They  had  only  one  liqviid  measure  ;  but  they  had  two  dry 
measures ;  the  fiist  Ibr  wheat,  peas,  beans,  &c. ;  the  second 
for  barlev  and  o;it.',.  In  the  fir>it  the  peck  contained 
553-581  l£ngliat  ".uhic  inches.  Four  lippiea  made  a  peck, 
4  pcdu  a  1lHot.4 irbU  a  boll,  and  IS  bolls  a  chalder. 
Tnt  Mcond  rnnMtm  «ni  divided  in  the  ihm  waj>  but  the 
peck  was  HOr-^tf  Bogliih  cttUe  iachea.* 

On  '.he  Irish  measuret,  previous  to  the  inlroductioD  of 
the  imperial  svstcm,  there  is  nothing  to  remark,  except 
that  tiie  coal  l)UNhcl  contained  10  English  co.-n  srallons, 
the  lime  bushel  K,  the  nialt+  gallon  272j  cubic  inches,  and 
the  liquid  cjallon  217  (i  cubic  inches.  The  pole  was  7 
jinU,  which  made  the  mile  equal  to  an  Englisa  mile  and 
thKe-elevenths.  and  the  acre  greater  ttMatMSngliihaeri 
m  the  nroportioa  of  121  to  19& 

We  mwt  not  tpaoe  to  enter  into  tiie  antient  Instory  of 
Reach  measures,  for  which  the  reader  J  may  consult  Pauc- 
ton's  '  .M6lroloKie,'  Paris,  1780.  On  the  measurement  of 
the  earth  on  which  the  metre  depends,  see  Thioonome- 
TiuCAL  Slevey,  p.  216.  The  system  of  mea»ures  derived 
from  this  in-eal  oueration  was  introduced  in  1795  (by  the 
law  of  18  Germinal,  An  III.,  or,  to  speak  intelligibly,  March, 
1703) :  not  that  the  eurrey  was  then  completed,  but  be- 
,  u  the  buny  to  get  rid  of  the  oM  mtent,it  wm 
to  Introduce  a  *  mitre  proTiaoire '  obtainea  ftom 
ilttfllittins:  surviys.  Tlie  definitive  metrical  system  was 
introduced  in  17'Ji',  t)ut  it  wa.s  found  impossible  to  drive 
out  the  old  subdivisions;  accordiiiKly,  in  1812,  the  '  sy.y- 
time  usuel,'  ai>  it  was  called,  was  allowed^  to  be  engrailed 
Upon  the  metrical  system;  in  which  the  measures,  &c. 
vcfe  tdtea  from  the  metrical  tjrateiDt  but  with  the  antient 
nbdivimos  adapted  to  them.  Even  thiawae  veiy  fiu- 
bm  entirely  driving  out  the  old  S3rstem.  In  1837  a  law 
was  passed  ordalninir  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January, 
IMO.  no  other  weisiits  nor  measures  should  be  used  except 
those  of  the  pure  metrical  system,  and  this  law  seems  to 
have  been  effective.  In  the  antient  French  system  the 
med  de  Rot  was  12-7892  English  inches,  thc'aune  (at 
nrii)  46«  of  the  ifnie.  The  toiee  was  six  feet.  For  the 
liincniy  meararas  sec  Miu.  The  arptni  ifortlonnance 
ms  1  aere,  1  rood,  2  perches  (Bngliah) ;  the  arpent  eom- 
SWB 1  acre  7  perches,  the  arpent  de  Pane  3  roods  IS  perches 
English.  The  acre  de  fformandie  was  2  acres  2  perches 
Eogtuih.  For  measuring;  liquids,  the  pinte  was  less  than 
the  English  quart  by  its  Gist  part.  Two  boissons  made  a 
demisetier,  2  dcmisetiers  a  chopine,  2  chopints  a  pinte, 
2  pintes  a  quarte,  4  quartes  a  seticr,  36  setiers  a  muid 
OvS  English  gaUflOs).  For  grain  16  Utions  made  a 
hnhwiM,  3  boiaseaux  a  ninot,  2  minots  a  mine,  2  mines  a 
Ktier,  12  setiers  a  nniid.  The  ninoC  wis  I'lOB  English 
busht  l-i.  The  principal  weight,  called  poi'd*  de  wuirr,  was 
the  livre  of  !i21ti  French  grains,  or  7565  English  grains; 
72  grains  made  one  gros,  H  gros  an  ounce,  8  ounces  a 
niuc,2  marcs  a  livre.  The  apothecaries  divided  the  ounce 
into  2  ducUes,  the  duelle  into  4  sciliques,  and  also  into  fi 
sextulcs  and  into  8  drachms,  the  drachm  into  3  scruples, 
■ad  therefoca  the  scruple  into  12  grains. 

The  new  nrstem  is  odled  metrieal,  as  derived  from  the 
wssurement  of  the  eardi.  Its  first  measaM,  tha  metre, 
is  presumed  to  be  the  ten-millionth  part  of  a  line  drawn 
from  tile  pole  to  the  equator,  and  is  39-37C79  English 
■ncht's.  All  the  multiples  and  subdivisions  of  every  mca- 
«ue  are  decimal,  and  are  formed  by  the  same  prefixes. 
ArU^  UM^  Itno.  and  14X000^  the  ^Uablca  Decs,  Aw^o, 

*Oit  aolfi  oriu-  f-ir  ihr  ^collitli  me»iur«  L»  •  Tabl»«  for  coDTrrting  ttia 
■MkHMd  mcaniir,  biilierto  in  >IM>  in  Great  liritain  into  thiNe  of  th«  la- 
||nlfcMlM(U>  kc.,  kUo  ahMrarli  nf  the  jury  wrdicu  Uiro<icbu«t  ScotUad,' 
■t^trOMm*  Biirlunan.CivU  eD|>>Dccr.  Eduibari{b,  IHCH.  Ttiu  work  Um 
«MB^«tf  *•  a  work  cas  b* :  the  tmAm  my  oompaia  U  wilh '  h.  prapml  In 
giSi  Mil  Wiswisi  ill  tftnlliail.'  in .  mumd  tMm, 


CailbriDity  of  Wi 
Uslxnch.  17X9. 
t.  Tbto  «>u  the  old  Wlnehnter  (ailon,  already  menlloord. 
t  Qtekfei  work,  that  of  Rnni  da  L'lula  (1 789)  and  thr  aaonymoua '  Metro- 
tachi  CaoMttutiooelln  et  Primi1lT«a '  (1801).  tt  nay  be  obaefTed  that  they  are 
■U  liti^ad  by  thr  aMuni)>ti  in  that  a  venr  acrurale  knowledge  of  the  earth'* 
"         utieDUv  milted,  from  which  all  » 


a  ri;;ht*  and  meamm,  even  Ihoee 
gUllw  lo  (Snrk  and  Roman  tUM.  were  d»iv«l.  UreaTM  had  led  U>e  «mr 
■y  Saiiag  oal  En(ll^  weijiht*  and  neuiuca  ti»m  the  Eifj^dan  noiid.  AU 
TMlMiiUr  poroiiix  h«vr  thrir  pernU.aHtic*:  that  of  the  metrolonit*  has  been 
f  iai«4|iaa  aune  .runii  uiil  mv^tirM  ui  eonneetioo  between  miaUng  meaaiirai 
•Id  t  body  of  acieace  which  they  My  ha*  b«M  ANtoUen,  hut  irUah  lhaj  ka^ 


Ki*o,  and  Myria  are  prefixed ;  and  for  tenths,  hundredth^ 
thousandths,  the  syllu>les  Deeu  Centi,  Mitti.  Latin*  pre- 
fixes indicate  division,  Greek  prefixes  multiplication. 
Thus  the  hectometre  is  100  metres,  and  the  centimetre  the 

hiirulredUi  part  of  a  metre.  The  metre  being  thu^i  settled, 
the  other  luiidaiueiital  measures  are  formed  as  follows : — 
For  surface  or  area,  the  Are,  which  is  adecamet:  e  s(|Uftrp, 
or  100  square  metres,  or  '02^1143  of  an  English  acre,  or 
3-9538  English  perches. 

For  solidi^uie  etert^  or  eabie  meter,  86*82  eubie  feet 
English,  orSO*OW67  unperial  ^i;alloas  Biagliah. 

For  UQuid  measures  (he  hire,  or  cubic  decimetre^ 
'22009687  of  an  imperial  mllon,  or  a  very  little  more  than 
a  pint  aiul  three-quarters  English. 

For  weight  the  gramme,  a  cubic  centimetre  of  distilled 
water  at  the  freexing-point,  (XJ'i^OGOG  of  an  English  pound 
averdupois,  or  15-442  grainst  English.  The  kilogramme 
is  thmfiova  2*2  pounds  averdupoi!>,  or,  roughly,  50  kilo- 
grammes aMke  a  huodradweifhL  The  Snoot  the  unit  of 
money,  is  divided  into  10  deemMS,  and  eadi  dedme  into 
10  ( I  ntimes.  The  sous  is  therefore  5  centimes.  The  ad- 
vantiiijc  of  the  whole  system,  when  egtablished,  is  so  greats 
that  all  who  are  fully  aware  of  it  long  for  the  introdiidion 
of  a  similar  one  into  our  own  country.  A  Frenchman,  when 
told  that  a  kUogramme  costs  253  francs  74  centimes,  sees 
at  once  that  a  gramme  OOeta  25  centimes  and  374  thou- 
sandths of  a  centimAi  An  Englishman,  wanting  to  know 
the  priee  of  an  ounce  when  a  hundredweight  eoats 
SStf.  14f.  KM.,  must  go  through  the  whole  of  ttie  foDowiiiy 
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ss  follows,  the 

The  toise  was  2 
aune  was  3  feet 
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to  get  2r.  \Qd.  the  answer. 

The  tytteme  wniel,  now  abolished, 
divisions  being  those  of  the  old  system, 
metres,  and  the  foot  its  sixth  part.  Th 
Hi  inches  English.  Tlie  boisseau  wa.-i  one-eighth  of  the 
hectolitre:  the  litron  was  1*074  Paris  pintes.  The  livre 
was  500  grammes.  The  arpent  was  that  of  the  old  system. 

It  is  not  in  our  limits  to  give  a  complete  list  of  the  wei|^ 
and  measures  of  flireignx  countries.  We  have  leleeted 
accordingly  a  number  of  places  from  the  smaller  works  on 
excliantre  operations,  presuming  that  the  best  choice  we 
can  make  is  that  which  includes  the  most  important 
countnes  or  spots  which  have  large  money-dealings  with 
our  own  country.  All  the  weights,  &c.  named  have  been 
taken$  for  these  places  from  Kelly's  '  Cambist.'  All  the 
English  measttces  are  of  course  imperial  (the  gallons  beine 
reduced  by  ounalves  into  impeml  gaUons;»  and  eao£ 
measure  is  giren  in  Englidi  ■easona. 

Austria.  Tlie  metrietl  ^fstem  i.>i  introduced  in  the  It*' 
lian  dominion.s.  In  Austria  proper,  gold  and  silver  are 
weighed  by  the  Vienna  marc  of  4333  grains.  The  pfund 
i.s  1-235  pounds  averdupois:  the  metaen  is  1-691  bushels. 
The  eimer  is  12-444  gallons.  The  foot  is  12*45  inches; 
the  ell,  30*66  inches.  The  joch  is  1  acre,  1  rood,  28 
perohes. 

Bavaria.  The  Augsburg  marc  is  3643  grains  ;  24  lb. 

commercial  weight  is  25  lb.  averdupois,  and  241b.  carriers' 
weight  is  20  lb.  uverdupnis.  nearly.  The  met/en  ii*  1-515 
bushels ;  the  fuder  '.16  mmdsj  is  31*24  bushels.  The  loot 
(half  thediflrtelt)isll'687  inehes.  Hie  loi«  is  21 
indies. 

BttnuH.  War  gold  and  silver,  as  at  Hamburg.  The 
connntreial  ponod  is  1'096  pounds  av«rdupoii.  The  last 
is  78-217  buduli.  T1ieohmit81'0e8gri]onB.  Ibefbot. 
«r  helf-dl,  is  11 '88  indMk 


•  Tlie  Latin  preflm«  wiH  the  French  language  well  eci««gl|i  ' 
are  ineonzruaui  and  unilghlly.    Nor  hiu  the  (ritnn  becBlW|SIOI 

tt  Ift'lMgiuBti.torvhicatefliM 


the  evnUcnda  thaiBaiMUr  oaf  bt  la  luea 
t  DTrKatt]r(OartMi,l.l«J 


liil«r|iMisinp 


1  Thara  ia  a  lane  Ibteriha  ftiii  IsMlil  ■MSSIMefkeglfc.  wMAsgUfcw 
oat  wanted,  tm  •TaMaof  CoDHo«rtiiUasslSSi8|f<ll  lllMI|lli|.'fcy  W.WssIf 

honae  (LoodoB,  Waala,  UaQ. 
I  WaSad  lha«llihb»aSi  tSteMSteAMI  nUll 

taken.  raUierdUlkHiitAlMl  Ohm*  teVr.KcOT^  IMlk. 
the  twil  audMrity.  and  nothinir  but  rvidenoa  caa  alter  any  _ 
(Hen  in  it.    Wbeu  a  atauaanl  work  r>i>U  in  any  langua^eilllsi 
aaGoad-raMvitattodiAraoiBU  wUbottt  ■toliiicwby  _^ 
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CUpHMt.    Follow  in  jy^neral  the  woishts  and  moastire*  i 
of  the  mother  countr}',  except  where  they  have  parsed  un- 
(l>>r  other  eovcrnmeoto,  in  wlueh  caw  then  »  anwlly  a 
mixture  of  the  two. 

Coiislantiricpl^.  llie  (  he(j\iL'e  it 488?  grains.  Tlie  dkc 
is  2  832pounds  avcrdupois.  I'lic  killow(dry  is  7  21I0  pal- 
lona.  The  alinud  is  1  ■  I.'hj  gallons.  Tlic  ]ii'ke  is  27  inches. 
The  measures  of  Turkey  are  very  inijjiTU  i  tlv  knuwii. 

Denmark.  Tin-  SKiiind  for  cold  and  mIvit  iiTJOC  trmins. 
The  commercial  pfi\iii[i  is  1  •  lO'X  jniniuis  a\ crduiHUs.  Tlu' 
barrel  i*  ."J-KJlil  biislu-ls.  'Ihc  ML-rtel  is  I'T^l  L'alldns. 
The  foot,  or  half  ell,  is  the  Rhineland  foot  of  12  :3.'>(i  Kng- 
lihh  inches.    The  toende  of  com  is  acri'*. 

Flnrencif  and  J^'^horti.  The  canlaru  is  130  pounds  of 
•74864  pounds  averdupois  each.  Tliestajois  '6702 bushels. 
The  barile  is  10-033  srallons.  Thi-  hraccio  i« 22-98  Eog- 
Jtsh  inches.   The  saccata  is  1  acri'  3fJ  perchea, 

Frankfort.  For  ^old  and  silver,  the  Coloinie  marc. 
The  common  pound  i«  I  -03  lb.  averdupou.  The  centner 
k  112' 25  lb.  aventupois.  The  malter  »  S'STW  buibela. 
Th«olimisa2*4S4paioai.  The  fiiotia  ll'27inebM.  the 
dl  21*31  indM*. 

Gmffio.  TlMiiiaikb  87B5  gnliu.  Th«  pakh/ortia 
1  '214  pound*  averdupois ;  the  poidt  foihh  one  nxth  leaa. 
The  coupe  is  21*361  busliels.  The  wtier  it  fl9*S3  gal- 
lons. The  foot  is  19*2  indies.  The  aeie  is  I  aere.  1  lood, 
4  perches. 

Genoa.  The  pound  sotlile  for  cjM  ami  >il\(  r  is  4K91  -5 
srains.  The  pound  ftrnxso  is  -TOV")  pounds  averdupois. 
The  mina  is  3'32I  bushels.  Tlie  nieoaiola  IS  32*07  gal- 
lons.   Till-  palmo  is  9*72ri  im-ltcs. 

Hmnhiirf:.  Tin-  ("olo^^iu'  mure  i-.  '.)Ci(X  crixin^  :  the 
pound  troy  is  two  marcs.  The  comnuTciul  [xjund  is  1  (HW 
puirxls  averdupi>i!«.  The  last  of  wheat  30  ><  lu  ffeK  ,  i> 
lu-O  q  mrters:  the  ahm  is  31-85  gallons.  The  foot  is 
1 1-2S.J  inches.  The  schiffel  <  qu.antityUMldljr  SOWB  with 
a  schcffeTi  of  land  is  1  acre  0  perches. 

IhtliinJ.  The  marc  is  3798  grains  ;  the  pound  is  2  mares. 
But  the  commercial  pound  is  1  -OSIW  lb.  avcrdupois.  The 
last  (variously  divided)  is  10*231  iiuartcrs.  The  aatn  (■2'jO 
pints)  is  34  - 16  callons.  The  Khineiand  foot  is  I2'36  inches. 
Tliere  are  several  ells  of  about  27  inches.  The  Rhineland 
perch  is  12  Khineiand  feet,  and  the  Rhineland  aanrgen  or 
acre  is  2  acres  16  perches. 

Ionian  ItlandM.  The  weights  and  mensases  ws  mostly 
Venetian  and  TkirUah. 

laihedt.  For  gdd  and  aUver,  as  at  Hamlmrg.  The 
oonmerdd  poond  is  1*0688  lb.  avcrdupois.  Tbe  sdieffsl 
is  -Mbuahds.  Thethmisai'iSgallmis.  Hw  Ibot  or 
half  d]i«ll*84«  inches. 

Mrfte.  The  pound  for  fifold  and  silver  is  4B88  grains. 
The  commercial  pound  is  1*745  poonds  aveidupots.  The 
salma  is7'06H  bushels.  The  foot  IS  11*167  inchcei  The 
canna  (H  palnii  is  Hi  •!(  inches. 

Milan.  The  ii;;ii  k  is  3(?J7  irmitLs.  Tlie  pound  mttile  is 
•7206  pounds  avenlunois:  the  pound  ^rofit'i  is  l-6fa 

{HJund*  avoidujwis.  The  mopcio  .'fjquarliin  is4-(C2:i4 
Hishcls.  'ITie  hrenfa  i  12  quartari)  is  15  "71  gallons.  The 
braei'io  is  -2:t'4'2  itiehes.  The  IMtlied  qfsteni  is  dsO 
introiliu-ed.  Willi  Italian  name^. 

Naples.  Ttie  jiinnul  for  L:(i!d  and  silver  is  4(i.V)  :;rains. 
The  caiitaru  irrosM)  is  liXJ-.'i  pounds  avcrdupois,  the  can- 
taro  piccolo  lOG  pounds  averdupois.  The  tomolo  is  1-'MI7 
bushels.  The  barile  Is  9-172  eallons.  Tlie  palmo  is  10  38 
inches.   The  moiriria  is  3  roods  12  perches. 

Netherland*.  Since  1820,  tho  French  metrical  sy-tem 
has  been  in  use,  with  Flemish  names. 

Portugal.  The  marc  is  3.541  *5  puins.  Ilic  commer- 
cid  pound  is  10119  pound.s  averdupois.  The  moyo  is 
22*3B  bushels.  The  dmude  is  3' 6407  gallons.  The  foul 
is  12*  M4  inches. 

Pnmia,  (New  system,  estebliahed  1816.)  The  Co- 
logne* mars  is  3608  giwns;two  mares  are  aemnnerdd 
pound,  or  I'CSllponnds  averdapois.  The  adwfM  i* 
1*5118  bushels.  The  etmer  is  15*11  gallons.  The  Ibot 
is  12*396  iaches,  the  ell  two-thirds  of  »  mdre.  Th«  mor- 
gen  or  acre  is  2  roods  21  perches. 

Jtome.  The  pound  is  5234  prains  or  -7477  |>oiind8  avcr- 
dupois. The  rubbio  (4  iiuarte)  is  8- 1012  bushels.  The 
buOe  (32boecdi}  is  12*841  gallons.  The  fbot  is  11*72 


ef  10  paloia.  ia  67*« 


inches.    The  buildei^ 

inches. 

Rtusia.  Then'  i-^  l  ut  one  pound,  '9026  of  a  pound  avetP* 
dupois.  Tlie  jwod  is  'M  lb.  avflrtlupoia.  The  chertvrerl  is 
ri-70'.)H  bushels.  The  \i  dro  i.s  2*7048  gallons.  The  inch  w 
the  Eticlish  one  :  the  arshine  is  28  inches;  the  foot  is  I3i 
inches  :  hut  the  Knirlish  foot  is  in  coaunooilie*  Tlw  dCB> 
setina  is  2  acres,  '2  rorxls,  3-2  perches. 

.^xi-<rit/.  For  rold  iiiiJ  silver,  the  Cologne  marc.  Th* 
commercial  pound  is  1- 0-294  ll>.  arerdupois.  The  Dresde  - 
wispel  I "ii  schefl'els  I  is  69*85 bushels;  the  l.*-ipzic  %M-i  '  l. 
91*747  bushels.  The  Dresden  <»imer  is  14*89  gallo:.,. 
the  I^pde  eimcr  16*7I''  t;allons.  The  Dresden  fwi  i, 
11*  14  inches;  the  Leip/ir  font  u  11*13  inches.  The  acre 
is  1  acre,  1  rood,  18  perehi  s. 

Sicili/.    The  pound  is  7  pounds  averdupois.    The  can 
taro  groaso  is  192-5  pounds  averdupois;  the  cmnt&ro  ^- 
tile  is  173  lb.  averduiiois.    The  salma  groaaa  is  9*46 
bushels ;  the  salma  genereJe  7  09  bushels.   The  anlna  ^ 
wine  is  19*23  litres.  The  gabno  is  9*5  inohes. 

Smifrtia.  The  dMqiMeis486Bnaina.  The  mttoloB 
1  *27<n  pounds  nvevdupoH*  Ihe  kOlow  ia  11*3  galloni. 
Tbe  pke  n  27  indies. 

Spain.  The  Castilian  marc  for  gold  and  silver  k ' 
grains.  The  commercial  pound  is  1 -0144  pounds  i 
pots.  Ttie  fanoga  is  1*55  bushels.  The  arroba  of  wine  is 
3-.'Vt4  gallons.  The  foot  is  11*128  inches:  the  vaia  ii 
;i:)  3st  inches.  Tbeftncgada  (fbr  oom-laod)  is  1  acfc, 

21  ]>erehes. 

.^iif!rri.  The  Mint  mare  is  32.')2  grains.  Tin-  f-ommfr- 
cial  ])oniul  is  -11370  11'.  averdu|H)i».  The  drj'  tunn;i  is  4  i«i 
biislu'ls  ;  the  liquid  tiiiina  i»4H  Kanns  of  -57-»6  gall<>ti>  eiA 
The  foot,  or  half-ell,  is  11  * ()H4  inches.  The  tiinnelacda 
1  acre,  ;J5  perches. 

United  Siiitrs.  The  weights  and  measures  are  tho*«  of 
England  before  the  late  alteralinns. 

Venice.  The  marc  for  gold  and  silver  is  308 1  -5  ^nu-iv 
The  pound  pe$o  eronto  is  1  *0518  lb.  avcrdupo-t.  The  pocnd 
pmo  tntlili'  is  •tjfi4  pounds  averdupois.  iTie  stajo  »  2-2 
bushels.  The  anfora  is  114-1  gallons.  The  braccio  6r 
woollen  is  26*61  inches ;  for  silk,  24*8  inches.  The  foot  a 
13  68  iaehca. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  weights  and  measnm  at  tin 
antientoftaktag  ftistthe  relations  of  the  various  denomins' 
t  ions  to  one  another,  and  aflatrards  Um  ftindameotA!  oo» 
parisona  of  their  vdtes  with  tbe  modem  weighis  ud  mm- 
sures. 

The  Romans  had  a  mode  of  dividing  tite  aa  or  libit 

which  they  transfeired  upon  occa.<ion  to  my  unit.  Tb 
whole,  whether  an  as  nr  anything  else,  connstcd  of  twdtie 
uncitr,  so  that  the  unria  liecame  little  more  thsui  •  nsM 
for  the  twelith  part.  The  division  stood  thu»— 


Ik 
2 


4 

5 

6 
7 

H 
9 
10 
11 


Seaeimda,  or  Sescuax. 
Sextans  (a  sixth). 
Qoadnns  (a  foorth}^  or 
lVicm(»tta»d). 


l>HI« 

KM 


IS,  or  BemiBsie  (a  h«If>. 

Septunx. 
Bes.  or  Besris. 
Dodrans. 

Dextans,  or  Decuncis. 

Deunx. 

The  libra  of  weight  was  thns  anbdivided :— 3  nliquc. 
one  olmlus;  2  oboli,  one  scrupulum;  4  scrupula,  one  sei- 
tiila;  0  scrapnta,  one  sicilicus ;  8  scnipula,  one  daells; 
3  duellte.  one  nncia;  12unciar,  one  libi-a.  In  later  times 
the  uncia  was  divided  into  8 dmchmte  of  3  scrupula  each. 
Tliis  mode  of  dividing  an  integer  into  288  scrupula  ruas 
throu)^  other  branches  of  their  system,  and  i»  also  used  ia 
subdivision  of  a  unit.  The  obolus  in  the  preeeding  sfstea 
rather  behrngs  to  a  later  period  in  whidi  the  GtMk  div*> 
dens  were  introduced,  the  ounce  being  made  8  dntchnw 
of  8  scrupula  or  6  obdi  eadl.  The  uncia  appears  (as  oij-r* 
in  the  later  Greek  writers. 

In  the  measures  of  length  the  pes,  or  foot,  was  divided 
not  only  into  12  uncin:.  but  also  into  16  digit i.  In  soeh 
Roman  foot-ni!i*«  as  have  been  found,  all  have  the  digital 
divisiun.  Mjiue  both,  hut  none  the  uncial  without  <iw 
digital.  .AtkI  4  ditriti  iire  one  palmus  ;  4  palmi.  one 
IJ  pedesi,  one  painiijn  s  ;  1^  jH  de-s,  c  lie  cubitus  ;  ;  i 
one  gradus ;  2  gradus,  or  0  pedes,  one  passus ;  2  paMMUs 
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one  decempeda;  12  dtteempsdcb  om  Mtas;*  lOOOpaHoik 

one  milliare. 

The  jn:Tcnim  was  an  arra  of  which  the  scmpulum  (or 
288th  part  was  the  wjuare  decern pvd a,  or  UKJ  sfjuare  feet. 
It  w as  frequently  divided  uncially,  ar.il  also  as  follows: — 
36  acrupula  made  one  clima ;  4  ciimata,  one  actus  quadra- 
Im;  2  actus  quadrati,  one  jugerum;  2jttgfln,  one  here- 
diain ;  100 hcredia,  on*  ccntuiia;  4evtt!bmm,  one  saltua. 
The  aetDi'miniinas  wm  480  iqaore  feet.  The  -nmm  in» 
10,000  square  feet.  The  aripennis  (whence  arj>ent)  was  a 
Gallic  measure  which  Columella  defines  as  semi-ju^enim, 
but  «  Ik  ther  of  Romans  or  Gauls  is  not  dear. 

The  amphora,  or  quadrantaJ,+  for  liquid  measure,  was  a 
cubic  foot.  Four  h^iilne  made  one  cyathus;  (J  liinil^-,  one 
acetabulum,  2  acetabuJa,  one  quartarius;  2  quartani.  one 
beauna^  2  heniiM^  one  eextarfau;  6  sextArii,  one  con^us ; 
4eoiigii,  onennia;  2iin»^  one  amphom ;  aOaniDlwne, 
one  enleuf .  In  Galen  the  eoehleaie  is  the  tenth  of  a  ngnla. 

The  modius,  or  modium,  of  dry  meanm,«M  16  sextarii, 
or  the  third  part  of  the  amphora,  or  cnbic  foot.  The 
asxtahus  was  clividcd  in  the  same  manner  a.'j  in  liquid  mea- 
■nre.  The  concha  is  mentioned  as  a  smaller  mea:iure  than 
the  ligula. 

The  Greek  weight*  have  been  ducuaied  in  the  article 
T*3.Kxr.  Six  A^«»Xm  make  one  fyaxitn  i  100  tprnxfuu,  one 
inm  (mma) ;  60  itwm,  one  nduwrnr.  Ilie  x<>^«oc  and  the 
JkMrrer  are  mentioned  n  flubdivinoos  of  the  6j3oVoc,  but  are 
not  genefally  recognised. 

A«  to  length,  tiu'  iroi»f,  or  fix)t,  was  thus  divided: — 
4  caicTvXot  ni.ikf  one  ■taXaitrrri  ;  12  i*arri»Xoi,  one  ain^aftr); 
4  raXauTTcu,  one  h-oi'c  ;  1^  To^ic,  one  irijxuc  ;  4  tiix'ic.  one 
iffvtai  100  wotic.  one  irXiipoy ;  U  nXtBpix,  or  600  woii(,  one 
nmhev  (Staoidm].  The  ^ox/iir  is  the  iraXaivrfi  in  some 
writeia.  the  mnSinv  in  others.  The  waXawT^  i*  aho  ealled 
iax-nK^tigfiH  KOd  htftv.  The  Xtxac  i«  10  ImrvKot,  the 
ipSoi^fpov  IS  It  ^turruXoc,  the  rvyfiri  18,  and  the  nvyuv  '211 

'iicriAoi.     The  ttx"':  '"^  hnlf  a  m  rr.  the  Stifia  is  2i[  TOflc. 

1  !ie  It'Xov  is  44  JTorf*.,  Hiul  llie  KnXafinr  10  Tm'd;,  Tile  araltov 
wa»>  once  called  arXor,  and  the  iuiv\p<-  is  two  nratia.  The 
trractof  ikvikov  is  4  ora^nn,  and  the  coXixof  is  12  vraiia 
generally,  but  is  variously  used.  We  must  also  mention 
the  Kot^vXoc  of  2  laxnihM,  and  the  a^^a  of  60  w«itt.  The 
Greeks  have  taken  the  evMiwc  (variously  dewribed)  from 
the  Efryptians,  the  |tiXim>  from  the  Romans,  and  the  xapa- 
rayyiic,  which  is  30  stadia,  according  to  Herodotus  and 
\i  tin[)hon.  from  the  Persians.  The  -xovc  ^^iXirnipioc-  or  Phi- 
letiiTian  foot,  thouEjli  used  l>v  Greek  waters,  is  not  oni^i- 
nally  Greek,  and  i^  saui  1>>  he  longer  hy  a  fifth  than  the 
Roman  foot.  All  writers  agree  that  the  common  Greek 
vorc  is  longer  than  the  Romanlbot  by  the  21th  poit  Of  the 
latter. 

Ibe  wki9fiw  in  square  meawune  was  a  square  of  the  side 
of  a  vXtSipec  in  length,  or  10,000  square  wolif.  The  tipowpa 
was  the  fourth  part  of  the  wXtifop;  but  the  Egyptian 
mentMnedbfHeiodotnBistbeiqnanofiaOB^tian 

cubits. 

In  liquid  measure,  2  coxXiafxa  make  one  XWV  i  ""X' 
XiMpM,  one  ftpoTpav ;  2  fiwrpa,  one  coyxi  >  2  "^fX"**  ^i^^ 
mmltotl  A'TX'"*       6£vy3afo>>;  2oCvj3a^,  one  rtrAprov; 

2  rtrapfnt,  one  corv\i| ;  2  miAat,  one  Ci^nrc  \  6  %/urm,  one 
xms ;  12  xMft  one  /urfiiirif c.  The  /utpiintc  is  said  to  have 
been  an  amphora  and  a  half,  and  the  maOoc  to  have  con- 
tained 10  drachms  of  wine.  The  \aywot.  or  Xaytivo^,  was 
the  same  as  the  xo^C-  There  were  also  the  xnt^t  y'<-'pyi"l 
and  the  ftvoTpov  ytw^tytKov,  rural  measures.  The /Mrpijrijc 
v^as  also  called  (i^i^onu'c  and  xa^os. 

In  dry  measures,  the  ju^i^rac  was  one-third  larprer  than 
the  fUTftinK  {OT  was  two  Roman  amphorx',  and  was  thus 
divided: — ^Ten coxXuipui  made  one  nwOoc;  15  mxAtofMa, 
one  atttfiafw;  4  iiivfiafa,  one  nmAir;  2  manAatt  one Cwrirc ; 
2  liTTai,  one  xmmC;  4  xotyMtC,  one  ^/Mtrrov  ;  2  iifinrra,  one 
irruf ;  G  ficrot,  one  /utiitvoc.  There  are  various  descriptions 
01  the  x""''*-  \\hieh  it  may  be  that  there  were  several 
measures  of  the  name.  The  (ireeks  mention  the  Pensiaii 
ax»^  of  45  |uilf^vo^,  the  apra^Jr),  of  one  /uitfunf,  and  the 
"irt&ii  of  2  xoifucf c.  The  ikeotian  in>f«»«c  >*  3  :  the 
Homeric  aSlil  is  4  xQ'vi'xc!  the  is  6  mnXM;  the 
mXajiavrpovX     ^1^^  corvXi;. 

*  Tho  wto*  U  drwriM  u  Uic  Ki>i(Ui  aC  a  ftuiMr.  If  our  fnrluag  haii 
Im«s  im  ubc  would  »upi«M»)  m  fwrow  kaf,  li  «miU  Imim  km  MSiar  l« 
Ihr  Ruouui  ariu*.  n'M  <>p<f-vl|;lilh  of*  milr. 

f  TKr  lerm  qnKiriitus  Mfmi  to  harr  api'lird  to  rubM  mi  weU  m  wiusm 
t»uD(  th«  RMOiiuit. 

t  TtMWMdMtraoaUtMlUitwoof  tiMtO(iieU(ir«rJk.kiT.3:  JM*,^U.3I) 


The  following  measures  are  identical  in  pairs,  if  the 
fuitftv<>c  be  two  amphone: — ^The  x»c  and  the  con^ius;  the 
CirrTFit  and  the  .lextarius ;  the  icoruXj;  and  the  hemina  ;  the 
TtTapTny  and  the  quartarius;  the  oCv^a^oy  and  the  aceta 
buhun  ;  the  tvaOof:  and  the  cyathus. 

All  the  Greek  measures  above  given  are  Attic:  there 
are  some  variations  of  description  which,  if  not  erroneoas« 
probably  belong  to  other  parts  of  Gkvece.  It  is  enstomaiy 
to  give  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  measures  in  two  colleetions, 
witnout  any  attempt  to  diatingpuish  the  times  at  which  they 
were  in  tise ;  so  tnat  Homer  and  Athenseus,  or  Herod  otu.s 
and  (ialen,  may  appear  as  authorities  in  the  same  set.  Tliere 
are  nmny  other  name.->  of  measure.'*  noted  hy  different 
writers,  some  of  which  are  but  svnonymes  ol  sonn-  of  those 
above  mentioned,  and  of  others  h  may  l)e  doubted  whether 
they  were  really  mHMi  of  recognised  measures.  If  the 
writers  of  our  dtay  were  oompared  in  isolated  passages  as 
closely  as  those  of  the  antients.  we  might  probably  have  a 
great  many  measures  made  for  us  of  which  we  know 
nothing :  the  shells  which  the  erocers  use  would  have 
good  chance  of  a  permanent  estabiisbment»aad  tli^paper 
baps  could  not  possibly  escape. 

The  Hebrew  measures,  though  tolerably  well  settled  in 
their  proportions,  are  vei^  imperfectly  known  us  to  their 
absolute  magnitudes.  We  shall'  only  give  here  the  usual 
summaiy,  and  shall  then  give  some  aoooanft  of  the  mode  of 
determining  the  aetnal  megnitnde  of  the  Greek  end  Ro- 
man measures.  With  regard  to  these  Hebrew  measures, 
much  uncertainty  prevails;  the  authorities  are  by  no  means 
so  numerous  as  those  fur  Ilie  other  antient  meaSUICSk  BOT 
has  the  subject  received  so  much  discussion. 

The  cubit  was  about  22  inches ;  four  dibits  make  one 
palm ;  3  palms,  one  span  ;  2  spans,  one  cubit ;  4  cubits^ 
one  fiithom ;  6  cubits,  one  reea  (Ibndl) ;  8  cubits,  one 
pole  (Aiabiaa)^  80  cubits^  one  messaring-nne  ;*  400 
cubita.  one  stadium ;  5  stadia,  a  Sabbath  day's  journey ; 
10  stadia,  a  mile  ;  24  miles,  a  day's  journey. 

Ill  luiujd  mea.sures,  the  bath,  or  ephah,  of  about  6f  im- 
perial jjallons,  is  thus  divided: — Four  logs  make  one  cab; 
3  cabs,  one  hin  ;  2  bins,  one  seah  ;  3  seahs,  one  ephah. 
The  caph  is  three-fourths  of  the  log.  For  dry  measures, 
besides  the  cab,  scab,  and  ephah,  5  ephahs  make  one 
letech ;  2  letech,  one  ChoaMr*  or  Hdner.  Urn  gomer  is 
the  tenth  of  the  seah. 

For  weight,  60  shdceb  make  one  maneh;  00  maneh, 
one  talent  of  93-7r)  pounds  avcrdupois. 

We  now  come  to  the  comparison  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man measures  with  our  own.  The  Roman  foot,  the  most 
important  of  all,  ha.s  been  determined  in  the  following^ 
ways: — 1.  By  feet  laid  down  on  sepulchral  monuments. 
2.  By  foot-rules  obtained  in  the  ruins  of  Rome  and  else- 
where. 3.  By  the  distance  of  mile-stones.  4.  By  the  dis- 
tance of  plaeea.  6.  By  qieeimeas  of  the  ooraius.  6.  By 
some  obeKska.  7.  By  the  dimensions  of  buildings.  The 
results  are  iriven  in  hnes  of  144  to  the  Parisian  foot,  and 
as  many  dissertations  on  this  subject  make  great  use  of  the 
line,  it  will  be  convenient  to  give  a  table  of  itemul^ee 
in  terms  of  the  English  inch. 

One  line    inch  Fkench)  is  06881378  EngHsh  inches. 

2  lines  .     .  «rB'I77627B6 

3  .  '2M44184 

4  ,  .  .  •X>52W12 
H    ,       ,       .       .  •4440G890 

a   ,     4     ,     m  •5:r2S826H 

7  .       .      •      •  •♦)21<j™i-t(i 

8  .       .       ,       ,  -710;'.UL>4 

9  .      .      .      .  •7i»3'2402 

12B484  Knes  are  1H  Bngtish  indtev. 

The  scpiifrhnil  f<  (-t  are  : — 1.  that  marked  on  the  tomb  of 
one  Statiliu<,t  f'liiiHl  m  tlie  Vatican  jrarden  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  2.  tti.it  found  on  the  tonih  of  Cneius  Cos^utius 
(Vitruvius  mentions  an  architect  of  that  nume^  dug  up  in 
tlie  garden  of  Angdo  Cblosti}  befbre  1516;  9^  that  on  the 

(3»  alahatter  hoM;   I'l  iphnniu*  ii  tlw  nnlhnritv  f"r  thr  in<-iLii]rr,  whi-*!!  llirr©  U 
DO  douUI  look  ito  ri>r  Ciuin  Uie  amirotUooc  uf  |>etluiiu!*  being  ootBOouly  lA- 
cloMd  la  ritlMiitw  base*  of  one  Mn. 
•  PaUill,  or  CMxl  t  axotmc  In 

f  In  llip  liintnrical  aorotinl  nf  thi.  Rcimnn  fiKti  «p  Imm  MtamA  9.  F. 
Wiirm,  *  IV  l'uiidiT«in,  ke.  Rationiljuf  npud  Konuinoi  M  OHMOib'  ttyiliaia 
ISl'l.  nil  to  mrthrxl,  T«rif]ria(  Mrtcml  nf  til*  ilalvairBU. 

i  W'»  cnumrtatr  dMN^mi  ftr  IMr  liniwiswn,  b«t  Imi—  Ihsyatt 

ft«iarotly  f»fcn>"d  to. 

f  I'his  fmit  u  &,MirFd  Id  tkp  work  of  taraoatdni  FoiUm,  the  Bnt  in  wtikti 
■ny  •iiriD|<t  f  ht  m»iie  to  intorv  titr  ml  Rmu  meoavm.  It  haaao  ptac* 
■ordBt*!  batlMtiig|«lMMbr  Jok.  rnll••hH,■Mlb■«fBM)tbita•lM7• 
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tomb  of  M.  vBbutius ;  4,  that  on  a  monument  without  in- 
bciiplion,  >;iven  by  the  Marqviis  Capponi  to  tin  ( ':iiiit:)line 
Museum  at  Itonie.  Taking  the  means  of  such  trust  wurlhy 
measures  as  have  been  mailt  of  these  ditlerent  iVtt,  it 
mpearsthat  the  Statilian  foot  is  131-17  Paru  lines;  the 
COMUtian,  or  Colotian.  130  5i)  lines ;  the  ifflnitian  13M4 
linat;  Mid  Uie  Cammoutn  laoao  lines. 
The  ftnt  fbot-ruTe  wes  meemred  hf  Lneee  Pntnt,  *  De 

Mensuris  et  Pondt-ribus  T?i'i:i;i:ii>  rt  Grfrcis,' Venice,  1573, 
who  found  thrct^  of  them  t  i  mi^  each  other  as>  far  as 
his  means  of  ctiini  anng  thein  went,  a  copy  of  which  he 
caused  to  be  engraved  on  stone  and  placed  in  the  Capi- 
Udim  liuMQlB.  TThis  was  called  the  Capitoiine/oot,  and 
WM  frefpiMltly  n^utied  as  oonolusiTe.  Pietus  himself 
makci  the  foot  amount  to  128'7  UiMs;  tut  there  is  reason 
to  auppose  either  that  his  measures  are  too  riMct  or  that 
the  standard  to  which  he  referred  them  has  been  mistaken  ; 
for  others  make  his  own  CapitoHne  toot  to  be  130  "j  lint  s. 
Two  other  loot-niles  t;ive  12.S-7,)  atid  130  03  Une;..  Tliere 
was  a  porpliyry  lohnnn  ut  l^uine  (now  lost  i  marked  rof.  0, 
which  was  certainly  meant  for  nine  Roman  feet.  An 
editor  of  Vitruvius,  Philander  (15,j2  i,  makes  the  Roman 
ibot  to  be.  firom  this  eolttmii,  131 -fS}  lines  j  but  Pstus 
makes  it  onlr  130<ia  Othtr  fbot-nil«B  bsvo  beon  made 
to  give  130  5. 130  93, 132^  180  06. 129-24, 13M6^  13(N». 
Some  of  these  are  different  measures  of  the  same  rule. 

Very  few  consecutive  milestones  have  been  found  from 
which  to  deduce  the  foot.  From  one  mile  in  the  Appian 
way,  and  from  two  different  ones  between  Nismes  and 
Beaucaire,  the  foot  has  been  deduced  to  be  I3U'(X),  130  2D, 
•od  130*51  Unas.  From  various  recorded  distances  be- 
tween towns,  aufaieot  to  the  difficulty  of  knowing  pndseljr 
fttmi  what  paits  of  them  the  miles  were  measured,  the  (bot 
ha-«  been  found  to  be  132-34, 128-42,  130-99,  129-31.  i:r> 
lines.  D  Aiiville,  from  a  collection  of  such  measures,  fi,\e.s 
it  at  l■.H^  H  lines. 

A  specimen  of  the  conffius  is  yet  remaininjj,  which,  by 
an  inscription,  is  declared  to  h:i\c  been  placed  in  the  Ca- 
pitol by  Vespasian  as  a  standard.  Ttie  congiua  is  the 
eighth  part  of  t  he  amphora,  or  cubic  foot.  By  ascertaining 
tm  iteight  of  water  which  this  oontaias,  the  foot  was  estt- 
mated  Tsrioos  dbttntn  at  tSMB,  133-21,  and  192^ 
lines.  Fiom  the  len^b  of  the  foot  drawn  upon  tlie  con- 
jfius  it--(  li  have  been  olitained  132'8,  1335  lines.  From 
another  con<ri)is  prt^si  rved  at  Flaria»  A«nat  found  18i>16 
lines  lor  the  Roman  foot. 

There  are  two  obelisks  at  Rome,  which  were  brought 
bv  Au^stus  from  Heliopolis.  Pliny  gives  the  heiprht  of 
these  in  feet,  or  rather,  the  bright  of  the  higher  and  the 
defect  of  the  lower  (torn  it.  Measnrement  praveathat,  with 
respect  to  the  higher,  the  number  of  Pliny  must  be  cor- 
rupt ;  but  from  hisditfcrcnc  e  between  the  two,  as  compared 
with  the  measured  (litrereuce,  the  Roman  loot  is  137" lU 
lines. 

The  method  of  aM^erlaining  the  foot  by  buildings  in  as 
follows : — Any  remarkable  len^h,  such  lliat  of  the  whole 
Iroot  a  building,  being  iuiown  nearly  in  Roman  feet,  is 
ptesuoied  to  be  exactly  that  nunbcr  of  ftet  which  it  must 
be  nearly.  This  supposes  that  the  Roman  architects  were 
in  the  habit  of  choosinc  exact  numbers  of  feet  when  there 
was  no  particular  reason  lor  breaking  a  foot.  Raper  Phil. 
Tittnt.,  \7G0)  jiroceeds  in  the  manner  of  which  the  fol- 
lownig  is  ati  in>!tiince  : — He  finds  the  distances  between  the 
columns  in  the  temple  of  Fnrtuna  virilis  to  be  U-7106 
English  feet.  If  this  be  an  exact  number  of  Roman  feet, 
It  must  be  10;  we  know  enough  beforehand  oi  the  Roman 
foot  to  say  it  cannot  be  9 or  It.  Consequently,  if  the 
distance  between  these  columns  be  a  whole  number  of 
feet,  the  foot  most  be  -97106  of  the  English  foot.  By  pro- 
ces-^es  of  this  sort.  Greaves  found  131  .■)0  lines.  La  Hire 
1310  and  132  4,  La  Condamine  130  9,  Jacquier  131  08  and 
13114.  Raper,  who  went  luort'  into  this  subject  than  the 
Others,  fouml  by  different  buildings  131-14,  131G0,  131-62, 
13M1,  131  16,' 131  (>.'),  13116,  lfl>QB,and  131-15  for  the 
mean.  Wum.  finom  the  Veraon  amphitheatic,  adds 
131*12.  Raper  thought  he  dbserred  that  the  buildings 
sul>seqiient  to  the  time  of  Titii-;  give  a  shorter  foot  than 
their  predece-uiors :  from  instances  he  gets  1.307S.  130-3.3, 
130-34.  with  a  mean  of  VMl'M.  He  relers  the  change  to 
the  destruction  of  the  Capitol  (where  the  standards  were 
kept)  in  the  time  of  Vitellius. 

nom  all  these  data  Raper^  avenge,  adopted  by  Wuim, 
Jijai'lfi  FMMh  linaafor  Om  wtiaS  foot,  «r  11-MB  Eng- 


lish inches,  or  -€71  English  «ct.  But  Sir  G.  Shuekburgh 
made  a  careful  ri  vie  .v  of  the  three  best  ^lo^le^  of  obtaining 
the  required  result,  iminely,  rules  buildmes,  and  tombs, 
and  obtained  -9672.  -JJCKl,  -961)6  of  a  loot  Knghsh.  (Youngs 
Lecturet,  ii.  153.)  The  mean  of  these  is  9683  feet,  or 
11-6196  inches.  Again,  if  we  take  a  mean  of  the  reodla 
given  by  othera,  namely,  Bernard  ■a70,Pioa(dand  Greaves 
•M7,  Folkes  •866,  Raper  •07O,wo  have  also  -9683.  We 
take  then  the  Roman  loot  at  11-62  English  inches,  whidi 
is  represented  tar  within  the  probable  limits  of  error  by 
the  followitii:: — <il  Eiiirhsh  I'eet  make  U.'}  Roman  feet.  We 
are  well  aware  that  eminent  authorities  of  late  years  pret'er 
11-66  inches  for  the  Roman  foot,  but  we  like  to  keep  as 
near  to  the  foot-rules  as  we  can,  consistently  with  giving 
due  weight  to  other  modes.  Indeed,  the  Question  between 
1 1-62  and  11-65  cannot  be  settled  lag  MitlMrity,  but  must 
be  decided  by  closer  appreciation  than  has  yot  been  made 
of  the  probabilities  of  the  different  methods. 

Ttie  Roman  measures  of  length  may  Ilur-.  be  considered, 
we  lully  believe,  to  be  as  well  known  to  us  as  they  were  to 
themselves.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  measures  of 
weight.  All  writers  agree  that  the  amphora,  or  cubic  foot, 
weighs  80  pounds  of  wine ;  but  it  is  also  said  that  they 
ocRiidered  wine  to  be  of  the  same  wdgbt  as  water.  We 
have  no  meansof  ascertaining  thaspeoiftc  gravities  of  ttieir 
wines;  those  of  our  own  vary  Irom  '99  to  1-04.  water 
being  taken  1.  Unt  there  is  one  very  ii|)vioos  lOiiNider- 
ation  which,  wc  believe,  has  e-^c  a]n  d  notice.  Mo  luetro- 
logist  has  given  the  Ronuin>  i  tl  JiI  lur  seeirij;  that  watw 
would  do  ju^t  as  well  to  make  comparisons  and  adjust 
standards  by,  as  wine,  believingt  as  thev  did,  that  both  are 
of  the  same  weight.  If  we  sni^ose  tnea  that  they  nm* 
ferred  to  spill  water  rather  thui  wine,  and  aasania  ll'tt 
iiH'hes  lor  the  foot,  we  have  ir)fiS-9H4  cubic  inches*  Eng- 
hi^h,  in  the  amphoia,  or  Go8G  imperial  gallons,  or  56-586 
pounds  averdupois  of  water.  If  the  Roman  pound  be  the 
80t]»  part  of  tln<,  it  is  -7073  j>ounds  averdupois.  or  -8595 

Eounca  troy.  This  is  1951  grains,  or  6039)  French  e:rains. 
low,  according  to  Wurm,  Budseus  made  il  72tX)  French 
ffrains,  Capellus  and  Komi  de  LTsle  6048,  Auzout  62S0k 
llsenschmid  6216,  Dupuis6a00,  Leblano  and  De  la  Name 
6144,  Paucton  6312,  Arbothnot  688S.  Of  ttieae.tiiflae  of 
Romd  de  LTsle  and  T.a  Nauze,  which  come  the  nearest  to 
6039^,  were  determined  trom  weijrhing  coins:  but  the  most 
modem  valuations  deduced  iVom  c  onis  give  SOU)  grains. 
On  coins  however  we  Jo  not  nincli  rely.  The  congius  of 
Vespasian,  already  mentioned,  gave  to  different  experi- 
menters  6094, 6386,  and  6276  Paris  grains ;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  capacity  of  this  vessel  has  baen  aoma- 
what  increased  by  rast.  There  are  also  sonw  antient 
weights  in  stone  or  metal,  preserved  in  different  places, 
from  which  De  I/l>le  brings  out  6071  and  WW2  trr.iias. 
But  other^  make  ditlerent  result'^,  whether  iroiii  the  coin* 
or  the  weli^ll1^;  and  the  result  nf  the  whoh^  seems  to  b«, 
that  the  Roman  pound  cannot  be  mure  accurately  stated 
than  in  the  following  words : — 'something  more  thao  aevM 
tenths  of  a  pound  averdupoia.'  The  Attic  TAimrr  la  said 
by  many  writers  to  be  80  Roman  pounds.  Now  tim  beuig 
taken,  as  in  the  article  cited,  at  M-flfiS  pounds  averdupois, 
gives  -7111)  of  a  pound  averdupois.  Between  -707  and  -712, 
or  very  near  to  one  of  these  extremes,  w  o  have  iitth- doubt 
the  truth  really  lies.  Accordingly,  tlie  Roman  uncia  is 
much  nearer  to  our  ounce  averdupois  than  to  our  ounce 
troy  ;  and  many  metrologists  have  supposed  that  the  for- 
mer  w  as  originally  tho  UOCia, 

We  have  not  now  any  means  of  knowing  whether  the 
ftindamental  points  of  eonnectioa  between  the  Gnttk  and 
Toman  measures  are  exact  nt  orily  a]iproximatc.  These  are, 
that  the  foot  is  ioneer  than  tht  Koinan  by  one  twenty-lovmh, 
and  the  PhiletaTian  foot  In  oiir-tiitli :  that  the  ^irpijrijc  is  an 
amphora  and  a  half,  and  that  the  amphora  of  water  or  wine 
w  eighs  an  attic  talent.  Taking  these  relations  for  granted, 
we  have  for  the  Greek  foot  12*  10  English  inches  or  1*1108 
feet,  for  tlie  Philetcrian  foot  13-94  inaie8,for  1ik»  UMtrttoS 
8  4879  gaUons,  and  for  the  attic  talent  M'flBI  imnnia  «fw> 
dupois.  There  is  one  stadium  left  at  Athens  [SrAonnil 

which  is  630  English  feet,  iriving  for  the  Greek  foot  IHIf 
feet  English  ;  but  there  is  not  much  dependence  to  ba 
placed  on  the  meiL>.ure.  Such  buildings  as  have  be«n 
examined  at  Athens,  in  tlie  manner  already  described. 


*  To  tnni  cuUe  iocbm  into  impeHat 
^«Mekr.6l«e.aa4,tt 
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era  tt  « idMi  136-69  Pmi  Unci,  or  12*14  Endish  inchea. 
•  nay  therefore  eejr  that  the  Oieeh  fbot  ir«a  loncer  than 
the  English  one  by  the  tenth  pert  of  an  inch.  The  stat(^- 
mentg  then  as  to  the  relations  hetween  the  Greek  and 

Roman  mci  iiro  appear  In  have  hi-eii  lulprably  exact,  and 
our  knowK'dtCt'  wt  tt.e  relations  between  our  mea-sures  atxl 
thi  irs,  thi>n£;ri  not  sufficient  for  wientitic  comparison,  is 
abundantly  exact  lor  the  purnoscs  of  the  cla-nsical  student, 
far  more  so  than  could  have  been  expected  to  have  been 
attainable  by  thoee  «1m  remeinber  tlutt  for  a  long  period 
aB  means  or  compariaon  were  loct.* 

WF.IMAR,  the  capital  of  the  prand-duchy  of  Saxe- 
Weiinai-KHcnaeli,  is  situated  in  51"  N.  lat.  and  11°  20'  E. 
lonir..  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Ilm.  It  stands  in  a  plea- 
sant vaiky.  with  a  wowled  mountain  to  the  north  and  low 
hill^  to  the  south  and  eajit.  The  river,  over  which  there  are 
two  bridges,  winds  along  the  south  side  of  the  town. 
Weimar  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  town«  in  Germany 
— ^illuatrioua  in  the  annals  of  Gennan  literature  by  tm 
names  of  OSihe,  Herder,  Sehiner,  Wlehmd,  Kotaebue, 
and  others.  It  is  an  open  town  with  irre^i:1ar  streets; 
there  are  huwtver  nuuiy  ajjreeable  houses,  but  the  general 
appearance  is  plain  and  rather  antique.  The  pal.acc  is 
beautifully  situated,  and  the  interior  is  fitted  up  with  great 
elegance  and  taste.  The  adjoininj^  park  would  be  an  or- 
nament to  any  great  city.  The  chief  public  buildings  are 
the  fiwUMMue,  the  hoepital,  the  librar}'.  the  new  mews, 
•ad  the  two  churches,  Dut  none  of  them  ia  at  all  diatio' 
l^ished  hy  architecture.  The  COart  Theatre  was  hniK 
in  18*2.").  and,  under  the  management  of  Oolhe  and  Schiller, 
had  one  of  the  best  couipanic-<  in  Gt  rina'iy,  and  irreatly 
contributed  to  miprovc  tin-  jjuMic  ta-vtc,  I  h.  triaml-ducal 
library  contains  above  1^)U,U0U  vuluim^.  In  >ides  manu- 
aeripta, eopper-platca,  and  drawings.  Tli>  ]>[  ii:t  pa)  church 
dceerres  noticet  as  containing  the  sepulchres  of  the  reiini- 
ing  &inl1y,  and  being  adorned  with  several  fine  paintinf^s  by 
Lucas  Kranach,  particularly  the  altar-piece,  representing 
the  Cnicifixion.  The  public  institutions  are  useful  and 
well  manaj^ed.  Weimar  h.is  a  nuu  h-freqneiited  L'vmna- 
sium,  a  seminary  for  M;lioolma>ters,  an  academy  I't  ilraw- 
ing.  painting,  and  sculpture,  a  house  of  corn  etton.  an 
orphan  asylum,  a  benevolent  ladies'  institution,  under  the 
pMVonage  of  the  grand-duchess,  which  is  connected  with 
91  towMb  and  has  23U0  girls  instructed  in  female  work, 
all  orer  ttie  eounlry.  F£lk%  eatabliahment  for  destitute 
children  wa.s  converted  by  the  gnuid^ke,  in  1829,  into  a 
public  school  for  education  by  the  name  of  FVlk's  Institu- 
tion. A  private  establishment  connected  -vilh  the  '.(udy 
of  geography  deserves  notice  as  being  perhaps  tlie  most 
extensive  of  the  kind  in  Germany.  It  publishes  maps, 
charts,  globes,  geographical  works,  and  periodicals  in  great 
numbers.  The  inhabitants,  now  about  1 2, ( km),  are  of  the 
Lutheran  leligioo.  The  Roman  Catholics  and  Jews,  who 
are  rtij  tew  in  number  (twenty  yean  ago  onl  v  100  Roman 
Catholics  and  no  .Tews),  have  a  chapel  and  synagogue. 
There  is  also  a  chapel  of  the  Russian  Greek  rehtpon, 
erected  for  the  t;; aiid-diiclie?.s  Mima  I'avvlouna,  sister  of 
the  emperors  Alexander  and  Nicholas.  There  are  some 
manufacture*^,  but  they  are  of  small  importance:  the  inha- 
bttante  derive  their  chief  support  from  the  residence  of 
the  eourti  About  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  town  is 
the  country-seat  Belvedere*  situated  on  a  hill  and  sur- 
rtiundetl  with  a  park.  l!h««  is  a  fine  avemw  fiom  the 
to  vn  to  this  seat.    ^SniWAai;  8AXB-Wsma»>Et9B- 

NAtH.] 

(Brockhaus,  CoflMnolteiw  leviMNi ;  Hassel,  Handbuch  ; 

Stein,  l^jficoK  ) 

WEINBRENNER,  FRIEDRICH,  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent German  arcluteots  of  his  time,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  numerous  edifices  erected  and  profeKional  works 
published  by  him,  but  for  his  extensive  influence  as  the 
founder  of  a  better  school  of  the  art,  was  bom  November 
9lh.  17G6.  at  Carlsruhe,  where  his  father  was  a  cariienter  and 
builder,  and  where  he  himself  aHerwards  found  scope  for 
the  display  o:  hi-,  laii  uts  in  the  erection  of  a  i:rea1  iimnber 
of  both  public  and  private  edifices.  Losing  hi^  tatlier  be- 
fore hts  future  destination  was  fixed,  his  studies  were 
father  iit^golar,  and  in  regard  to  them  he  was  lell  chiefly 
fo  his  own  impulses,  direeted  only  by  the  advice  of  hts 

•  far  Itartltcr  iof.->rm:i<inn  oq  witVnl  wpifhtm.  eoiai.  and  af«nrM._Uia 
n*4(T  is  refrrfot  tuihr  r.iHuaiaie  wock.  ■  Mrln>luf bche  Ualanucbunitni  ulic* 
GwKcMc  Monif'iw.  und  M  unn  <l«*  AllHdwW  !■  Utim  &HSMM»kwc«, 
*«■  Awul  BofCkh,'  ».'rim,  utdtD»MflMr«r*ls«MaialM'Claa- 
i,*N0.1.by  Mr.OMta, 


brother,  who  ms  sone  jrein  older  than  himself.  Having 
obtained  fltNU  Mm  solldent  hisight  into  matters  of  iirae> 

tical  routine,  Weinbrenner  commenced  Ids  attistical 
cU'rj'iliri'  in  the  spring  of  tTBfl,  and  set  out  for  Ziirich, 
where  he  remained  a  enn-idi  iable  litr.e,  in  consequence  of 
beinty  entrasred  to  superintend  some  limluT  constructions. 
Agreeal)lc  as  his  stay  there  was  rendered  t)y  the  acquaint- 
ances'he  formed  vtith  several  arlisis  and  literary  men 
among  the  latter  Lavater — he  hastened  as  soon  as  his  en* 
csgements  would  permit  to  Vienna,  and  alter  exaxnioinc 
flie  arehiteetnral  momimento  of  that  eapttal,  he  proceeded 
to  Dresden  and  Berlin.  This  he  had  proposied  to  himself 
as  the  exti'iit  of  his  travels,  but  in  Berlin  he  became 
aeqiiainli  tl  with  the  brothers  Genelli.  architects  of  con- 
siderable repute  and  talent,  whei  ureed  him  to  visit  Italy. 
Their  advice  was  so  stronply  seconded  by  VVeinbrenner's 
own  inclination,  that  though  he  had  not  ventured  to  form 
such  a  scheme  for  himself,  he  resolved  to  adopt  it,  and 
aisoordingly  set  out  for  Rome,  in  June,  1792,  in  eompanr 
with  Carstens  [Cabbtkns]  and  another  young  artist  namra 
Cabot. 

Wlicn  the  first  tumultuous  transport  excited  by  the  view 
of  Rome  and  its  monuments  of  urt  tiad  snnic  A  hat  siit>sided, 
Weinbrenner  felt,  if  not  disheartened,  mo-<t  anxiously  con* 
scious  that,  in  order  t)  prove  a  profitable  one,  the  study  he 
had  imposed  upon  himself  required  system  and  peiie> 
verance,  and  also  more  Idstorical  and  antiquarian  know- 
ledge than  he  then  possessed.  The  time  that  was  not 
occupied  in  examining  and  drawing  buildings  was  devoted 
to  litcrarv  research  and  books ;  yet  not  entirely,  for  the 
state  of  liis  fniance-i  compellpd  him  to  earti  something 
to  provide  for  his  ininn  ili.de  -.vaiits,  which  lie  did  bv^rivniL; 
instruction  in  architecture.  .Many  sti-ancer>  of  distinction 
then  at  Rome  took  lessons  of  him,  and  among  the  rest 
Prince  Augustus  of  England  (the  late  duke  of  Sussex) ; 
but  this  was  of  no  lonf  aviation,  for  the  political  changes 
and  popular  tumults  at  Rome  in  17B3  drove  many  stran- 
gers and  artists  from  the  city.  Nevertheless  Weinbrenner 
remained  there  fill  M'.f!.  with  the  exception  of  a  consider- 
able interval  spent  by  him  at  Naples.  On  returning  to 
Carlsruhe,  tie  fcmr.d  a  \er\  promisiniT  opening  for  his 
talents.  Besides  beiin;  almost  immediately  appointed 
*  Bau-in.«pector,'  he  had  eaily  opportunities  of  dnpiaying 
his  professional  ability  in  the  erection  of  the  new  ^na^ 
gogue  and  one  or  two  private  mansions.  Nolwithelaixiing 
this  favourable  commencement,  he  gave  up  his  appotni- 
ment  two  years  afterward.^,  and  went  to  settle  af  Btras- 
burtr.  w  here  his  wife's  relations  'Mariraretha  Arnold,  whom 
he  had  shortly  before  married!  resided,  and  were  many  of 
them  artists.  The  chanije  however  proved  an  imprudent 
one  :  Strasburg  became  menaced  by  hostilities,  and  he 
found  himself  without  other  occupation  or  resource  thim 
teaching  a  few  pupils.  At  tliia  juneture  he  was  invited  bj 
the  Hanoverian  government,  through  the  recemmendation 
of  Prince  .^ugushis,  to  inspect  and  improve  the  prisons 
of  that  countr)'.  Very  advantageous  offers  were  made  him 
to  remain  there,  but  instead  of  closing  with  them  at  once, 
he  requested  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  postpone  his 
decision  for  a  twelvemonth.  In  the  interim  he  returned  to 
Strasburg,  and  was  dissuaded  by  his  wife  and  her  family 
from  accepting  the  proposal.  Fortunately  he  had  an  al- 
ternative, for  he  was  agaia  invited  to  accept  his  former 
appointment  at  ChrWuhe,  and  tliouirii  tm  immediate 
eniolnments  were  inconsiderable — not  above  a  quarter  of 
what  he  would  have  had  at  Hanover — some  lavoiirable 
conditions  were  annexed  to  it,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
upon  the  whole  a  fairer  pnispect  of  his  siirnalirine  himself 
in  his  jirofession.  Nor  had  lie  reason  allerwards  to  repent 
of  the  choice  he  made,  for  from  that  period  he  was  con- 
tinually employed  on  various  improvements  and  embel- 
lishments in  the  capital  of  Baden  and  other  parts  of  its 
territoiy.  At  Csrisrahe  alone  he  ereeted  many  bdldings, 
among  others  the  Catholic  church,  the  Lutheran  church, 
theatre.  Ettlinger  gate,  Standeshaus,  museum,  mint.  Hoch- 
berij  jialacc ;  and  at  Baden  the  Conversations-haus  or 
assembly-rooms,  baths,  and  '  Antiquitatcti-halle,'  or  mu- 
seum, &c.,  besides  the  Leopold  summer  palace,  and  various 
private  houses  and  smaller  bnildings.  Of  churches,  man- 
sions, villas,  &C.  erected  or  designed  by  him  in  Oilier 
places  williiii  tiw  territMy  of  Beden,  ttie  number  is  veij 
comiderable ;  nor  are  there  a  few  by  hhn  in  varioos  other 
partsof  Germany — I.eipricr.  Strasburg, Giittingen,  and  Diis« 
seldorf.   Being  so  numerous,  his  works  display  various  da> 
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greet  of  mo  it  accortimg  to  the  respective  opportunities  I 
afforded  him;  but  takLti  i .ilU-ctively  they  mamfest  a  gren; 
unproveinent  inttvle,  with  individuality  ot  character,  and 
fre«h  and  marterly  combinations,  instead  of  the  mere 
routine  of  d«aign.  He  applied  himselT  to  his  art  with 
hil^hcr  vitm  of  it  than  were  then  entertained  among  his 
couaUymen.  and  diffused  a  simiUr  feeling  for  it  through 
the  next  genention  of  the  profenioii,  having  reared  np  to 
it  a  great  number  of  those  who  now  rank  high  among  the 
living  architect*  of  Germany.  Nor  was  his  instruction  con- 
ftmd  to  tbcn  cxclaHvely.  fiir  he  published  a  variety  of 
treatiMC  on  diflitmt  bnncmt  of  aidiiteetural  study,  m. 
two  on  the  orders  of  ardiitecbuc,  'Zeiehininfilclire,'  1810; 
*Oplik.'  181 1 ;  •  Perspeetivlehre.*  U17-M ;  'UelMr  Fgnn  nnd 
SeUohelt,'  1819;  ♦  Ueber  Arcbitektwiiwihe  Vewitroigen.' 
1830,  fee.  &c.,  baidei  a  ivoik  on  thciti«i,  end  a  variety  of 
pajiers  on  architectural  and  artistical  topics  in  the  ■  Kior- 
gpnblatt'  and  other  literary  journals,  liiough  varied,  his 
application  to  his  pnifesnional  pursuits  and  studien  con- 
tinued uninlerrupted  almost  to  the  very  la«t ;  for  although 
his  health  had  bcgvit)  to  be  impaired  some-  time  before,  he 
was  taken  oif  somewhat  suddenly,  March  1st,  1826,  ailer 
enjoying  the  aoeioty  of  aomefkiende  on  the  pweeding 
evenmg. 

(Friedrich  Weinbrenner.  von  Aloys  Sihr(  il)cr. 

\VEINMA'NNI.-\,  a  t«M'U*  of  plants  belonuiii^  to  the 
natural  Older  (_'i(noni.icesp,  ami  named  in  honour  of  John 
William  Weiriinann.  an  ajxitheeary  at  Kati^bon,  and  au- 
thor ot  tlie  '  I'hyl.inllioza  hMnoK^raphica.'  in  four  volumes. 
The  species  are  tree*,  and  natives  <ii  South  .\merica  and  the 
Mauritiuii.  The  leaves  are  compound  or  i>imple,  with  reti- 
culated petiolea,  and  undivided  caducous  petioles.  The 
calyx  ia  permanent  and  4-parted ;  the  petals  4 ;  stamens  H ; 
an  nypogynoaa,  urceolateu  disk;  the  fruit  a  many-M-eded 
oapeuW',  opening  at  the  dissepiments  from  the  apex  ;  the 
aeeds  are  rotmdish  ami  renifurm.  There  are  about  10 
apeeict  of  this  genus  described.  The  IF.  tinetoria  \a  a 
native  of  the  Ule  of  Bourbon  ;  it  has  leaves  with  manv  pairs 
of  leaflet!,  which  are  oblong,  serrated,  and  smoothiaii ;  the 
joiotaof  (Iwnellie  wntulete,  and  the  fiueieleaof  neeaea 
flttiif'flowand.  Tim  tree  la  called  by  the  nativea  of  Bonr^ 
ten  31m  roMfiL  and  ia  need  Ibrdjeiag  a  red  colour.  Most 
of  flie  apedee  or  Wefnnannia  poMcea  astringent  properties, 
and  may  be  used  for  dyeing.  On  this  account  they  are 
also  ollen  employed  in  Peru  to  adulterate  the  various 
species  of  Cincnona  barks  which  are  collected  for  medici- 
nal puriWM's.  The  species  of  Weinmannia  may  be  easily 
cultivated  liv  criiwini;  them  in  any  rich  light  -  lil.  Imt  they 
are  not  unmnu'iilul  hlirubs,  and  are  only  seen  iii  t;i:s  country 
in  botanical  collections. 

WEIR,  or  WK.VU.  ih  a  daui  ok  ^  le^l  aenis.-.  ii  rner,  either 
for  the  purinjse  ot'  takini;  li^'b,  ot  couveyinu  a  streiim  to  a 
mill,  or  ot  maintaininj,'  the  water  at  the  level  retjuired  for 
the        isjiiliiiii  of  it. 

The  erect  Kill  ol'  weirs  across  public  rivers  was  a  practice 
reprobated  Icoin  the  eajlu->t  |/enuils  ol  llif  Kuiflish  law, 
and  was  cuiiHidered  as  a  public  nuisance.  Magna  Charta 
(c.  23)  directs  that  all  weirs  for  the  taking  of  iish  sliould 
be  put  down  except  on  the  sea-coast.  By  the  12  £dw.  IV'., 
c.  7,  and  other  subse(pient  acts,  weirs  were  treated  as 
public  nuisances,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  erect  new  weirn. 
or  to  enhance,  xtraiehten.  Or  enlnige  those  whicli  lual 
aforetime  existed.  Hence  in  a  case  where  a  brushwood 
weir  across  a  ruer  had  been  converted  into  a  stone  one, 
whereby  the  fish  were  prevented  from  paaaing  except  in 
flood-time,  and  the  plaintiii'*s  fishery  was  iqiured,  thia  was 
oouidetpd  to  be  a  p<)blia  nuiauice>althoH|Eh  two-thirds  of 
the  weir  had  been  so  converted  without  mtenvption  fbr 

awudaoffiN^TCMa.  And  It  waa  laid  down  in  that  and 
ler  easea,  tnu  though  a  twenty  yean'  actjuiescence 
migllt  bind  parties  whoee  private  rights  only  were  affected, 

J ret  that  no  length  of  time  can  extinguish  public  rights  or 
egitimate  a  public  nuisance.  (7  ust,  188;  2  B  &  Aid., 
602.)  On  the  same  grounds  it  vrill  probably  be  held  that 
the  Prescription  Act  (2  and  3  Wm.  IV.,  c.  71  does  not 
apply  to  weirs.  It  appears  therefore  that  no  weirs  can  be 
maintained  on  any  rivers  in  derogattoi!  of  the  rights  of  the 
public,  or  even,  as  it  seems,  of  individuals,  except  such 
as  have  existed  lime  out  uf  mind,  or  such  as  have  been 
er€':ted  under  local  acts  of  parliament  lor  the  navi^tion 
of  particular  rivers. 

W£1SS£,  CHRISTIAN  F£UX,  was  bora  on  the  8th 
oriUmuj  rSBUi  or  Jamnjr,  (Nd  Styled  VnUt  at  Anur 


berg,  in  the  present  kingdom  ot^  Saxony.  His  fither, 
Cliristian  Heiiirich  Weisse,  he.ul  tiMster  of  the  p  ibiic 
grammar-school  at  Annaberc  and  from  17'^  director  nf 
the  gymnasium  at  Altenburg,  wsji  a  distinuiushed  scholir, 
whose  works,  'De  Stylo  Romano,'  and  *  Ijitiuni  m  Com- 

Endio,'  were  much  Mlcemed  in  their  time.  Young  Wei-* 
It  his  father  at  an  early  age.  Afler  ha\ ing  fuushi-d  rm 
preparatoiy  studies  in  the  gymnasium  at  .Mtcnburg,  St 
went  to  the  unhrenity  of  Leipzig  in  1745,  where  he  studied 
the  classical  lamgnajca  and  antiquities  under  Emesti.  i! 
Leipgdg  ha  beeame  acquainted  with  Leasing,  who  direcftii 
hia  attention  to  the  modem  languages;  especially  to  Eiu:- 
lish.  and  eaeounfed  Urn  to  cdtiTate  hia  poetical  taiesa 
Weisae  however  did  not  icnond  to  the  expeetatioos  4 
Lessing.  Ks  fiivoarite  ptseiim  was  the  dramn.  which  ii 
Germany  at  that  tian  tme  little  better  than  a  etiffioila- 
tion  of  the  Ficneh  ichoo],  and  the  French  taste  wna-aa  jn. 
valent  that  Weiaie  was  unable  to  contend  against  iti  » 
flueuce.  ICS  we  sec  from  the  many  tedious  trage&i 
which  he  wrote  during  the  period  from  1731,  in  whici 
year  he  published  hi*  first  dtumafiral  essay,  'Die  MatroK 
von  Epliesu>.' till  1707.  In  this  \erir  he  published  •  R» 
Befreiung  von  Thcben"  ('The  Deliver)'  of  Thctn-s  whw 
was  his  first  drama  written  in  blank  vei-se.  He  ie!t  th; 
the  Alexandrines,  in  which  the  (iermnti  dramas  "ere  ;  - 
ner:dl\  written,  were,  among  the  imitations  of  the  Frr-  .i 
hchool,  the  worst  of  all,  rind  the  principal  caust'  oi  :u 
tedious  monotony  of  the  dialogue.  When  lu^  aliarviii^t 
thi^  verse  ut  t!ie  s.igL;t'stion  o!  Lessing,  niul  a<l<ipteni  '  • 
blank  venx;  of  the  English  dnima,  or  even  jirose.  he  fetlu:"'- 
great  extravagancies,  and  showed  that  he  was  anrtliiac 
but  a  tragic  writer.  Of  this  his  '  Uomeo  und  Julie.*  i? 
which  he  fancied  he  could  improve  on  Shakspere  by  Anetx 
following  the  novel  of  Bandello.  is  a  sufficient  sam'pk.  b 
his  •  Richard  III.*  he  showed  that  he  was  thoroughly  a- 
able  to  conceive  any  great  passion :  for  ench  paamn  ht 
had  one  mould,  such  as  the  character  of  Nero«  of  Ale* 
ander,  of  Medea :  he  was  unable  to  depict  the  same  fHr 
aion  with  any  variety,  and  the  only  difference  betweeal* 
men  eoasists  in  woida.  *  Richard  III.'  however  has  tn 
great  merits:  it  waa  the  last  tragedy  in  th«  FVencb  ttstr 
which  appeared  on  Ik*  Goman  atag^  and  ii  oermiiw^ 
Lessing  to  write  Ma  excellent  observationa  oa  Ariitalk* 
theory  of  the  drama  and  on  Shakspere. 

The  severe  criticism  of  Lessing  and  the  consciousnM  i 
his  own  weakness  led  Weisse  to  abandon  tragedy,  ar,i  ■ 
write  comedies,  vaudevilles,  and  operas,  in  which  he 
mueli  more  success.    His  best  comedy,  according  to  \m- 
smg,  IS  '  Amuliu,'  in  five  rcIs.    His  vaudevilles  and  Q\-r-i; 
weie  set  to  mi.^n   liv  Woilf,  llillcr,  ami   ulher  enuiK"" 
Composers,  and  iiis  little  anas  became  national  swings.  Vt; 
sup]ilied  many  of  the  theatres,  and  the  »plciu!(nir  of  'y 
court  of  the  kings  of  Poland  and  elecloiN  of  Saxony  t 
Dresden  gave  him  nppi.rtunilies  tor  the  cvercisc  of  a> 
talents.    The  reinuiieiutians  for  his  jirodiu  tuins.  atj«i 
high  ap|)oiulments  wliieh  lie  re<  t  i\eil.  as  cliu-f  recenc; 
the  taxes  at  Leip/ig,  an  office  \shich  he  held  till  tusdca!^ 
put  him  not  only  above  want,  but  proeulvd  fat  him  aOtk 
means  of  leading  a  comfortable  life. 

In  17G0  he  became  editor  of  the  *Bibliothdc  dr 
Schi'jiien  Wiaacnschallcn  und  freien  Kunste,'  a  periodica 
wtiu  h  waa  then  much  esteemed  in  Germany. 

The  appearance  of  Wieland.Gulhe,  Schiller,  and  so  mis' 
other  eminent  men  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eightee-jtr 
centnr>',  induced  Weisse.  who  was  unable  to  become  tbs 
rival,  to  change  his  subject.  He  now  wrote  fbr  ohildrts. 
Weisse  and  Basedow  became  the  foundenof  a  new  ay^ 
of  edncKtioo  in  Germany;  and  wMle  Baaedow'a  vie* 
priodpalhr  eoncemed  the  tntelleetttal  education  in  aebaok 
Weime  directed  his  literary  activity  towwda  demstfir 
education.  His  *  A,  B,  C  una  Lesebucb  fQr  kleine  Kinder' 
I<eipzig,  1772,  8vo.,  ran  through  six  editions,  and  was  the 
best  s]>elling-book  hitherto  jmldished  in  Gerriianv.  B< 
also  published  'Kleine  Lieder  fiir  Kinder,"  and  translltel 
several  little  English  works  tor  children,  ns  well  as  vanca 
articles  of  the  'Spectator"  on  the  same  subject.  He  aj* 
published  'Wochenblatt  fiir  Kinder,"  which,  in  1'7T5.  h* 
changed  into  a  ejuarterly  journal  called  ■  Dor  Kinder- 
Freund'  ('The  Children's  Friend").  Thi^  celebi ated  work 
treats  on  the  domestic  education  of  cliitdreu  in  a  lit^torrJt 
a  family,  from  their  birth  to  the  time  when  thev  le.ive  it* 
paternal  roof,  the  daughters  to  be  married  and  the  sons  V 
MIowaoneoQOivilion.  Tte  life  efttua  Andly^  ttt*  cu&t 
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tumisements  of  the  children,  their  education,  the  various 
branches  of  their  instruction,  and  their  unusements,  are 
d«»cribed:  &  great  number  of  tales  are  introduced,  which 
tiieyannippowd  to  tell  to  cm  aoothsr ;  and  tewiml  Uttl« 
Qomediet,  which  the  members  of  the  family  perform  for 
the  entertainment  of  their  friendii.   From  1775  to  1782  the 

*  Kinder-Freund '  went  through  five  editions,  amoni^  which 
two  are  in  twenty-four  volumes,  and  three  in  twelve.  The 

*  Kinder-Freund '  was  continued  in  the  '  Briefwechsel  der 
IkmiJie  des  Kinderfreundes,'  12  vols.  8vo.,  Le\\mz.  1783- 
90^  which  gives  the  history  of  the  famih^  dnrini;  :1k  lirst 
jMis  after  the  children  iMid  left  thdr  nme.  Berquin'k 
celebrated  *L'Aiiii  dee  EnAms*  is  aa  imitation  of  the 
'Kinder-freund,'  and  in  many  parts  a  trandatioti.  There 
is  scarcely  a  European  language  into  which  some  of 
Weiist-'s  works  for  eluldren  have  not  been  translated  either 
entirely  or  in  extracts  or  abridgments.  \Vei8.se  s  literary 
activity  was  immeiiM'.  and  la.sted  till  his  death,  although 
by  a  fall  from  a  ladder  in  his  library,  in  1792,  he  almost 
lost  the  use  of  his  hand,  and  was  obliged  to  dictate.  He 
published  many  tmnalations  from  the  English,  eqpeoallv 
woilts  figr  the  use  of  ehildren  and  voung  penorn  of  botn 
sexes,  such  as  the  worics  or  part  of  the  works  of  Richard- 
son. Law,  Moore  (the  Fables),  James  Fordyee,  Brooke, 
Sleme,  Franklin,  some  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  several  odes 
of  Dr>den,  Pope.  Couirreve,  and  many  other  works.  The 
reputation  of  Weia^e  Iroiu  the  time  that  he  bei^an  to  write 
lor  children  was  very  great.  However  in  all  his  works  on 
education  there  are  indications  that  the  author's  system  was 
nther  artificial,  and  more  adapted  to  the  diiUing  of  chil- 
dren than  the  fbnnatkm  of  eharaeter.  Ifia  real  mentis nerer- 
theless  great.  Though  unable  to  throw  off  the  false  rules  of 
a  taste  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  he  was  an  en- 
lightened man,  of  exten^ve  knowledge,  of  sterling  probitv, 
and  great  humanity.  Of  late  he  has  ol^cn  been  severely 
criticised,  but  his  contemporaries  held  him  in  high  esteem. 
Wieland  dedicated  to  him  his  '  Musarion    Thiiinmel,  liia 

*  Inoculation  der  Uebe  Gerstenberg,  his  '  Die  Braut 
Ramler,  hie  taraoalatioa  of  Boileau's  *£Hay  on  Belles  Let- 
ties  f  Garve,  lus  'Eaay  on  the  Charaeter  of  Zollikofer ;' 
and  the  second  volume  of  his  'Versuche  iiber  Gegen- 
stiinde  der  Moral  und  Literatur;'  Teller,  Ids  'Darstellung 
der  Sprache  in  Luther's  Hibel-Uebersefzuni^: ;'  and  Eich- 
stlidt,  his  edition  of  Lucretius.  Other  eminent  writers  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  Weisse  for  the  revision  of  their 
works :  as  Winckelmann  for  his  '  Geschichte  der  Kunst  der 
Alterthums,'  and  '  Ueber  die  Baukunst  der  ^Uten  ;'  Hage- 
dora,  fbr  his'Betiaobtiinfen  iiber  die  Makieif'  Lippert, 
lbrbb'I>akty)iothek.'an  d  many  others.  Abrahamson,  in 

BcrliBt  struck  a  medal  in  memory  of  Weisse.  for  which 
Fiisch  made  the  design  and  Rmnler  w  rote  the  inscription. 

Weisae  died  on  the  16th  of  December,  ISii-l.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal editions  of  his  works  are — '  Bcitriige  lum  Deutschen 
Theater,' 5  vols.  8vo.,  Leipzig ;  1st  vol.,  3rd  edit.,  177 1 ; 
2nd  vol.,  2nd  edit.,  1767  ;  3rd  vol.,  2nd  edit,  1768  ;  4th 
vol.,  2nd  edit.,  17G9;  5th  vol.,  2nd  edit.,  1760;  2,  •Trau- 
enpiek/  5  vols.  Svo^  I^pzig.  1776-80.  Several  of  his 
tragedies  were  published  separately :  3,  '  Lustspiele,'  3 
vols.,  2nd  edit.,  I.eipzig,  17H3;  4,  '  Komische  Onem,'  3 
vols.,  Leipzig,  1777.  These  operette^  and  vaviaevilles. 
with  the  musie  of  Hiller,  are  published  separately,  as  the 
'  Dorfbarbier,'  I^ipzig,  1771.  fol.,  which  is  still  performed 
on  the  stage  of  Germany  ;  '  Die  verwandelteii  Weiber,  oder 
Der  Tcufel  ist  los,'  Ist  part,  1770,  fol. ;  2nd  part,  under 
tbe  title  *Der  lustige  Schuster,  oder  Der  Teufel  ist  los,' 

1771,  foL,  &e.;  8,  '  Kleine  Lyrische  Gedichte,'  Leipsig, 

1772,  sm.  8vo. :  the  songs  for  children  are  contained  in 
the  tilled  volume  ;  G,  '  Lieder  fur  Kinder,  mit  Melodien  in 
Musik  tresetzl  voti  J.  A.  Hiller,'  2nd  edit,  Leipzig,  1775; 
7,  ■  .S<.hau>jjielc  liir  Kinder,' 3  vols.  Kvo.,  Leipzig,  1792, 
u  a  collectjon  of  the  dramas  for  children  eontainea  in  the 
* ICnderfreund ;'  8,  'Lieder  und  Fabeln  fiir  Kinder  und 
jange  Leute,'  edited  by  Friach,  Leipzig,  1807 ;  9, '  Biblio- 
^derSehaaonVnmeiiMhaften  und  MenKfinste,'  12  vols. 
Snii,  each  eontMning  2  parts,  Leipzig,  176(V^.  This  work 
it  very  important  for  the  literary  history  and  the  biography 
of  the  scholan*  and  writers  of  Gcniiaiiy  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  who  lived  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Acatalo^'ue 
of  tlie  biographies  and  articles  contained  therein  was  piib- 
lidied  at  Leipzig  in  1767.  Weisse,  as  already  observed, 
VW  tbe  editor  of  this  work  from  1700 :  his  editorship 

with  the  fifth  vdume.  Tbe  number  of  his  own 
a  veiy  gnat;  hia  critinin  of  V^oland's 
P.O.  No.  1706. 


translation  of  Shakspere  is  remarkable.  The  work  was 
continued  under  the  title,  '  Neue  Bibliothek  der  Schonen 
Wiasenschatlen  und  iieien  Kiiute,'  72  vols..  Leimig;  170fr> 
1806;  the  latter  part  of  whieh  was  edited  by  Weuse  and 
Dyk,  tlie  learned  publisher  of  the  work,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Weisse.  was  the  sole  editor.  The  '  Bibliotliek  der 
redenden  und  bildcnden  Kfiuta*  ia  a ooiitioaatioa  of  the 

'  Neue  Bibiiothek,'  &c. 

A  complete  catalogue  of  Weisse  s  works  and  other  lite- 
rary productions  is  giveti  bv  Jordens.  In  1826  a  sciiool  Cor 
poor  children  was  founded  by  subscription  at  AnMbeig; 
the  birtbplaoe  of  Weisse,  whieh  receiTod  tbe  name  of 
WeisBena4Stiftang*  (Wdsae^  Institute).  Weisae  was  mar* 
lied  to  a  sister  of  the  celebrated  philosopher  Platner. 

A  son  of  Weisse,  Christian  Eknst,  horn  1700,  became 

frofessor  of  feudal  law,  and  aHerwuids  ni'  ciiniinal  law,  at 
eipzig.    He  died  in  He  was  a  distinpiished  juris- 

consult of  the  old  historical  school,  but  he  was  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  ideas  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 

Srincipal  works  are :— 1, '  Geschichte  der  Kur-Siichsischen 
taaten,'  4  vols.  BvOn  Leipaig,  180^  the  continuation  of 
which  is,  2,  *Neaeste  Gesehielite  des  Kiinigreioha  Saehsen 
seit  dem  Prager  Frieden  bis  auf  unsere  Zeiten,'  3  vols.  Rvo  . 
Leipzig,  1808-12.  This  is  a  good  work,  but  written  m  a 
very  dry  style,  and  oil  en  uvercharered  w  ith  details,  which 
however  make  it  very  useliil  for  those  who  are  investigating 
some  parts  of  the  history  of  Saxony.  3,  '  Museum  fiir 
Siichsische  Gesctiichte,  Literatur,  und  Staata-Kunde,'  3  vols. 
8vo.,  Leipzig.  1704-96 :  the  continuation  of  this  work  is,  4, 
'Neues  Museum  fiir  aiichneche  Qesehichte,'  fte.,  4  vols. 
8vo.,  FMberg,  IfOM,  an  eioellenft  eoUeetion  of  dneu 
ments  and  other  materials  for  the  hiatoqr  of  Saxony.  5, 
'  Lehrbuch  des  Siichsischen  Staatnechts,'  2  vols.  Hvo., 
I.«ipzisr,  IR24-27:  this  compendium  is  still  considered  the 
best  w  ork  on  the  constitution  and  the  public  law  of  Sax- 
ony, and  it  has  continued  to  be  a  staodaid  WOriciVCn  MDOe 
the  constitutional  changes  of  1831. 

A  son  of  Christian  Ernst  Weisse,  Christian  Hermanitt 
bom  in  1801,  and  prafemor  of  pbiloaophy  at  Leipaig,  haa 
now  obtained  a  diatinffuiiked  rank  among  German  philo- 
sophers since  the  publication  of  his  work  'System  der  Aes- 
thetik  als  Wissensehafl  von  der  Idee  der  Schonheit,'  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Leipziic,  1830. 

(Jiirdens,  I^u  tcon  Deutscher  Dtchter  und  Protattten  ; 
Gervinus,  Neuere  Geschichte  der  Poetischen  Nationttl' 
Literatur  der  Deutschen,  vol.  iv. ;  Conversationa-Lexietin.'i 
WEISSEMBURG.  FRhin  Bas.] 
WJSIS8ENF&LS  is  the  chief  torn  of  »  einio  of  ttw 
govemmetit  nf  Meneborg,  in  the  Prnsaian  province  of  8hx- 
ony.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saale,  which  here  becomes  navigable,  and 
over  which  there  is  a  wooden  bridge,  321)  feet  long.  It  has 
a  celebrated  seminary  for  schoolmasten,  and  a  gymnasium  ; 
a  school  for  deaf  and  dumb ;  2  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  2  hospitals,  and  a  poorhouse.  The  inhabitants, 
above  6000  in  number,  have  manuiactories  of  gold  and 
silver  porcelain,  moriiiioi,  tauMiies,  and  potteries.  They 
likewise  derive  considerable  profit  fiom  thdr  Tine)rard8, 
and  fisheries  in  the  river,  and  the  trade  in  timber  and 
com.  Weissenfels  is  a  garrison  town,  has  4  gates  and 
4  suburbs,  and  on  a  rock  outside  of  the  walls  stands  a 
large  castle,  now  converted  into  barracks.  In  the  convent 
church,  which  is  no  longer  used,  are  deposited  the  remains 
of  several  prinoes,  and  also  those  of  tbe  great  Guatavna 
Adolphus.  kingof  Sweden*  wImM  in  the  battle  of  lAtam. 
Nov.  6. 1832. 

(MSller,  IfTw-farhwA  (fat  PrmutUd^  ^aalet;  flassel. 

Die  Preu.^sirhf  Monarchic  I'in  his  Ilumibuch). 

WELl)t).N,  JOHN,  one  of  our  most  eminent  composers 
of  cathedral  nu:.sic,  was  bom  at  Chichester,  and  stmljed 
liis  art  under  the  famous  Henrj'  Purcell.  At  an  early  age 
he  became  organist  of  New  College,  Oxford  ;  in  17U1  was 
appointed  gentleman-extraoidinafy  of  the  chapel-royal; 
in  1708  succeeded  Dr.  Blow  as  oigmiiit  thereof;  and  seven 
yean  afta^  when  a  leoond  oonpoeer  was  added  to  tbe 
court  establishment,  he  was  chosen  to  fill  that  dtualioa 
which  then  was  an  active  and  responsible  one.  He  was  a 
remarkable  pluralist,  for,  while  holding  all  these  offices,  he 
was  also  organist  of  St.  Bride's  ;  and  George  I.,  having  pre- 
sented the  parish  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Ficlds  w  itli  an  organ, 
Mr.  Weldon,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  the  king,  says  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  was  elected  organist.  '  The  reason  tlmt 
moved  the  kins  to  tiiis  act  of  munificence  was  (the  lamn 
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biilorian  conjectures)  a  sitif^ular  one.  The  parish  had 
ebown  his  majesty  their  churchwarden,  and  he  executed 
the  office  for  two  mon1hi> ;  but  at  thi*  end  thereof  he  grew 
tiled  of  il.aa  well  he  miicht,  and  prewnted  the  parish  with 
that  noble  instrument  which  is  oow  in  the  church.'  {Hut., 
GO.) 

Weldon'x  eonpoutions  were  chiefly  for  the  church ;  but 
he  amited  in  wtting  Cou^rcvc's  masque,  7^  Judgment 

of  Pant,  to  music,  in  wliich  is  the  air  '  Let  ambition  fire 
thy  mind,'  a  lovely  melody,  and  still  fresh.  Thia  was  in- 
troduced hv  Ariie  in  Lure  m  a  l'i!la£>',  and  is  yet  known 
to  all  a<t  '  ilope,  thou  nunc  of  young  desire.'  Some  of  his 
sotigis  are  to  be  found  in  the  Mercuritu  Mtuteut,  and  in 
other  coUcetiona  now  become  rare.  Among  the  number 
it  *  ftom  mve  leaona  ud  restFBint,*  %  veiy  popular  air, 
uA  M  such  remembered  in  Hawkini'a  time,  who  has  given 
it  in  his  fifth  volume ;  and  it  would  even  now  be  occasion- 
ally suHij  li>  hncrs  lit'  natunil  melody,  liut  tluit  tlie  words 
paitaki-  tit'  iti;il  jirurn-'iicy  wliicii  i  liaraetfiised  m)  tiiiich  of 
our  lyrii;  Jiortry  ;i  ccliluiy  a:iil  ii  liiill  ajfO. 

The  fame  of  tlus  composer  is  mainly  built  on  hisanthenu 
In  Thee,  O  Lord,'  and  '  Hcai-  my  crying,'  of  which  Haw- 
Idm  jueUy  obeenrea.  *  it  ia  diffinilk  to  aay  whether  the 
melodj  or  the  hamonjr  of  each  be  He  greateet  excellenee.* 
Dr.  Bnrney  speaks  sliKhtinsrly  of  Weldon's  powers  ■  arni  it 
is  probable  that  on  this  subject  he  wai  either  pujiulu  Ld, 
or  imperfectly  acquainted  w  itli  the  works  he  criticiM  d. 

\Veldon  died  in  17>itj,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  cliapel- 
royal  by  Dr.  Boycc.    {Ilurmonicon,  ri.  117.) 

VV'ELLAND.  [Li.ncolivskirk.] 

WELLESLKY,  RICHARD  COLLEY.  MARQUESS 
W£LLE8I.£Y,  wm  the  eldest  ehild  of  Gnmtt,  flnt  earl 
of  Momington,  and  of  Anne,  eoanteae  of  Momin^on, 

who  was  dauchU'r  of  .Arthur,  first  Viscount  Dunijannon. 
He  vvaa  l)orn  in  CiriUtuii-street,  Dublin,  on  the  20lh  of  June, 
176U.  The  earl  ol  Murnint^ton  died  in  17HI,  twfimUt 
came  of  age  ;  the  countew  survived  till  liUl. 

llie  earl  of  Momington,  a  man  of  conddMlllte 
abilities,  and  who  is  well  remembered  at  a  biibc*!  com 

Sier,  paid  great  attention  to  the  edneation  of  hu  family. 
•  Aitura  MftrqiuMa  WaUcalcjr  was  aent  at  an  early  age 
to  Eton  Cbllcfe,  whHher  he  was  in  due  time  followed  bv 
his  brotbcrfi-ihe  ('•.ittuc  I.^nl  Marybormigh,  Arthur  Wei- 
leslev,  arterward*  Duke  i  1  Wellington,  Lord  Cowley,  and 
the  key.  Gerard  Welle^ley.  All  the  brothers  occupied  a 
respectable  place  amon^  iheir  schoolmates,  but  the  eldest 
aurpMMd  them,  and  even  stood  high  for  classical  attain- 
nienli  miaag  the  great  body  of  hia  eontempoiariea,  tioth 
at  Bton  and  the  Unhenity. 

The  flrtit  act  of  the  young  Lord  Mominpton,  on  altainins^ 
his  majoritv,  wa.««  to  assume  the  numerous  pecuiunry  obli- 
Ijntioiw  ol'  l;\tiu'r.  and  place  hi-;  estates  under  the  ma- 
naifement  dt  liis  mot  tier.  Kncuunmed  by  the  reputation 
he  had  ac<,nired  w ith  his  1e;udn  i-s  mul  sohoolfellowH,  be 
selected  political  pursuits  as  the  means  of  starting  him  in 
a  career  that  might  re-establish  the  shattered  fortunes  of 
ttM  ftmihr.  With  thb  view  he  took  hia  seat  in  the  Iiiah 
Kf^Lordsas 


I  or  Lords  as  soon  as  he  had  eome  of  age,  and  con- 
tinued a  member  of  that  body  till  the  Union.  This  proved 
however  too  narrow  a  theatre  for  his  abilities  or  his  ambi- 
tion. He  kept  up  the  EnpHsh  connections  which  he  had 
formed  during  the  time  of  his  education,  and  having  been 
returned  a  member  ol  the  British  House  of  Commons  by 
the  borough  of  Beeralston,  became  a  frequent  visitor  in 
London. 

The  fint  opportunitr  he  had  of  attnctinf  substantial 
ti«e  oeeuwea  during  the  regency  debates  of  1799. 


„        „    ^    The 

British  Houses  of  Parhament,  on  the  illness  of  George  III., 
proposetl  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  hhould  assume  the 
office  of  ret:en1  subject  to  certain  conditions  or  restric- 
tions. The  Irish  legislature  proposed  that  his  powers 
should  be  unrestricted.  The  earl  of  Momington  strenu- 
ously supported  restrictions  in  the  Irish  Houae  of  Loida, 
■Miataifunff  that  the  ftiil  powers  of  the  crown  should  not 
be  assumea  by  any  one  during  what  might  prove  but  a 
temporary  indisposition  of  the  king.  These  views,  which 
coincided  exactly  with  those  of  George  III.,  induced  the 
kine,  who«4e  attention,  alter  hia  recovery.  h.Hd  been  called 
to  the  minorities  in  the  Irish  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  young  statesman  who  found  the  toils  of 
one  legislative  body  too  little  for  his  activity.  At  the  next 
ceaeral  election  the  carl  of  Mmniagton  was  icturned  for 
Am  bonm^  of  Windsor,  awon  inameiabarof  tlMliish 


Privy  council,  and  elected  one  of  the  knights  of  St 
atnck. 

He  was  soon  after  appointed  one  of  the  lords  of  the 
treasur),  and  in  17!*3  he  was  sworn  in  a  member  of  the 
British  privy  council.  Ue  eontinued  to  make  such  steady 
progress  in  the  favour  of  the  king  and  the  confidence  ol 
the  mimsler.thaihaiiasnoainmdtosuaaeedLordConip 
wallis  in  the  govamment  of  British  India.  He  vras  raised 
at  this  time  to  the  British  pecrare  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Mormngton.  The  inarijuisute  which  he  subsequeutly  re- 
ceived .sxs  increl\  an  Irish  title.  As  a  Bnti^h  peer  hC 
was  never  raised  to  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  baron. 

Lord  Momington  was  appointed  Governor-general  of 
India  on  the  4th  of  October,  1797 ;  he  reached  the  Ganges 
in  May,  179B,  after  touching  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  the  Isle  of  France  by  the  way,  having  some  time  before 
been  preceded  by  his  brother,  t'olonel  Arthur  Wellesley, 
who  was  to  commence  his  brilliant  career  un<ler  bis  auspices. 
He  retained  the  supreme  command  in  India  till  August, 
180f>,  when  he  embarked  to  return  to  Eumne. 

The  governor-^eneraUhip  of  the  earl  of  Momington,  or« 
to  use  the  title  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  which  was 
oonlerred  upon  turn  in  December,  llWt  of  the  liai]i|iiess 
Wellesley.  was  an  eventAil  one.  The  moment  of  hia  as* 
suniinvr  the  command  appeared  to  be  a  crilicnl  time. 
Bonaparte  had  accomplished  the  coiKjncst  of  Euypt,  and 
was  supposed  to  contemp!ate  a  blow  at  our  Indian  do- 
minions. Tippoo  Saib  retained  a  resK-ntful  recollection  of 
his  losses,  and  was  encouraged  by  French  emissaries  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  the  distjiet  of  Coimbatore  and  the 
hill  forts,  wliich  he  bad  bean  oUigMi  to  surrender. 

The  first  slap  of  tha  gamoor-titmai  under  these  cir>* 
curoatanees  was  to  force  the  Nltam  to  disband  his  FVentA 
troops;  the  next  \v'.i.';  to  njien  nc<:otHi1:(i!i5  with  Tijjpno,  in 
order  to  detach  hiin  Irorii  the  French  alliaiu  u.  KuiIihl:  hi 
thi.s,  and  having  detected  'I'lppoo's  negotiations  w  iUi  Fiaiu  e, 
he  prepated  for  war.  Great  exertions  were  made  by  the 
Indian  government  to  orgamze  the  Native  and  improve  the 
British  tioopa.  With  his  characteristic  promptitude  of 
decision,  the  governor-general  reaolved  to  strike  home  at 
once.  Warlike  operationa  commenced  with  the  victory  of 
Mallavelly,  which  disolayed  the  high  condition  of  the 
.■Xng'o-Indian  army.  Following  up  this  impression.  Gene- 
ral afterwards  I.«rd)  Harris  was  order,  d  to  invest  Seiinga- 
{latani,  which,  after  a  siejre  of  a  nionth,  '■va.s  taken  liy  as- 
sault,  and  the  Sultan  slain.  His  ternturies  were  par- 
titioned. The  capital  with  tllO  districts  on  the  coast,  in- 
dudina  tiie  fort  of  Mangakn.  ms  retained  for  lb»  EaiA 
India  Company ;  compensation  waa  amde  to  aona  nMw 
allies;  and  the  remainder  of  Tippoo's  territories,  with 
the  nominal  sovereignty  over  the  whole,  waa  restored 
to  the  repieseiitutive  of  the  antient  Hindu  sovereigns,  then 
a  child  ol  five  years  of  age.  8o  complete  was  the  eflect 
of  these  victories  and  the  subsequent  arrangements  in 
impressing  the  minds  of  the  natives  with  a  sense  of  the 
strength  and  resolute  character  of  the  Anglo-Indian  go- 
vernment, that  General  Welieaiey  (Jm  one  of  tlie  deqiatcbee 
published  by  Colonel  Gurwood)  writes  to  his  brotiicr,  that 
ne  'only  waits  to  know  what  countries  they  are  which  the 
governor-g(  rieral  wishes  to  take  pos>eiw'ion  of." 

The  next  eHorls  of  Lord  Wellesley  were  directed  to  the 
extension  01  the  commercial  intercourse  of  India,  and  to 
the  commencement  ot  those  important  financial  reforms 
which  eventuaily  raised  the  revenue  of  the  Company  from 
seven  milliooB  w  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  annually, 
with  advantage  to  commerce  and  without  iryustiee  to  the 
inhabitants.  His  projected  extension  of  the  commerce  of 
India  was  in  part  thwarted  by  the  monopolist  spirit  which 
at  that  time  prevailed  among  the  directors  of  the  East 
I  India  Cornpaii)'.  Nowise  cooled  in  his  ze.d  h\  tins  iii.vaj>- 
pointment,  he  ^et  himself  to  complete  the  internal  organuai- 
tion  of  the  British  empire  in  Asia,  and  to  estallliu  it  OD 
a  broader  basia.  With  this  view  he  undertook  a  vieeHa^l 
progress  through  tlie  northern  provinoea,  visiting  tlw  nativa 
princes  with  a  pomp  equal  to  their  own,  redressing  giiav* 
anccs,  checking  enemies,  and  conciliating  (Viends. 

In  1H<)1  he  was  again  involved  in  warlike  operations. 
He  in  that  year  despatched  a  considerable  force  up  the 
Red  Sea  to  assist  in  wresting  Etrypt  irom  the  power  of 
France.  He  next  turned  the  British  arms  against  the 
Mahrattas,  and,  after  a  severe  struggle,  conquered  the 
whole  coontiy  between  ttie  Jumna  km  the  Oaogea,  and 
compelled  Beindiah  and  tha  Ri^  of  Benr  to,  nak* 
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peace.  Sir  Arthur  Welledey's  victory  of  Anaye  and  the 
crowning  battle  of  La^sawaree  terminated  a  war  directed 
with  an  energy  and  fertility  of  resources  that  gave  good 
and  true  Migniy  of  the  future  oftreer  at  the  commanding 
ofioer  OD  ft  Bore  important  ud  coiMPiciiom  field.  Witb- 
4Mit  nndenraloing  the  political  wudom  ef  the  Marqnen 
Wellesley,  it  may  salely  be  said  that  had  he  not  possessed 
■0  able  a  general  as  his  brother,  the  result  ol  the  war 
might  havf  been  less  lavouiable;  and  that,  had  it  been 
Icaa  lavourable,  his  policy  would  have  been  judged  of  very 
differently  from  what  it  has  been. 

After  MX  or  levcn  vears  of  aervioe  in  Indiii,  the  Maraueaa 
Wellealqr  became  oesirous  of  returning  to  England. 
Such  bowem  waa  the  estimation  in  which  hU  aenrioas 
wcra  held  at  home,  that  some  years  elapsed  before  he 
ptOGUred  his  rrcal.  Even  a  chango  oi"  niiriistn'  l'ni!ed  tu 
obtain  tlic  release  lie  Millciled.  At  last  he  waa  allowed,  in 
1805.  to  re«ie;n  the  k'o^ '  "  I'  i'H'ut  of  India,  and  he  embarked 
for  Europe  in  the  month  of  August.  He  was  received 
with  cveij  daaonstration  of  respect  and  i^tprafaatum  by 
the  covcnuMiit  and  the  East  India  Contpanjr.  Con- 
pbinu  were  Indeed  hMid  tbat  his  admiidstration  had  been 
onwarrantably  expenaivet  and  that  he  Iiad  bees  snil^ 
of  oppression  towards  the  native  powers  especially  the 
Nabob  of  Oude.  Articles  of  iinjx  aehment  were  presented 
against  hini  (without  etiect)  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  [ 
Mr.  Paull.  But  the  judgment  of  the  public  then  and  the 
time  which  has  since  elapsedi  with  all  its  g^radual  dis- 
closures, has  only  confirmed  tiiftt  jud£:n)ent  wa.-.  that 
without  ftdopling  all  the  eiaj»mted  eulogies  of  the 
paneeyriiti  of  tbe  Mtfqaett  WeUestey,  his  policy  was,  in 
the  cin  uinstances  of  our  Ea-tc  rn  empire,  the  Wisest  and 
most  ju.<<t  Uiat  could  have  been  adopted.  Uu  government 
marks  the  commeiiceiiient  of  ft  betta-  mn  oC  Eoglkh  iiiJe 
in  India. 

The  Marquess  Wellesley  on  his  return  from  India  again 
took  part  in  the  proceedings  of  parliament.  He  had  no 
great  sympathy  with  the  opposition ;  that  could  aearcely 

be  expected  from  one  who  might  oimoet  be  regarded  as 
the  personal  friend  of  the  king.  But  he  was  far  from  being 
a  streni'.ous  biipjiorter  ol"  Mr.  Perceval's  government,  or 
even,  at  a  si  bsequent  period,  ul"  Lord  Liverpool's.  The  Pitt 
party  had  bt-en  disorganized  by  hh  death  at  the  time  that 
Lord  Wellesley  returned  trom  India,  and  it  was  not  again 
consolidated  until  Lord  Liverpool  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  affaire.  Besidca,  the  Marqucsa'a  poaitum  aa  governor  of 
ft  dietinet  empire,  and  his  protracted  absence  fiom  Eng- 
land, had  impressed  him  with  a  feeling  of  personal  con- 
aequencc  which  ill  qualified  him  to  perform  a  subordinate 
part  under  any  of  the  sectional  leaders  of  the  predominant 
paily,  and  had  to  a  great  extent  emantipaled  his  mind 
from  the  mere  parly  conventionalities  of  this  country.  He 
in  so  bx  concurred  with  the  general  policy  of  administra- 
tion tbat  he  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  war  againat 
Boniftarte,  but  bia  mind  wee  much  too  liberal  to  qrnpk 
thize  with  namwMninded  and  oppressive  views  in  home 

Eolitics;  althouril^  bled  under  Mr  Pitt  and  matured  in 
adiii,  he  cared  little  for  the  eouslitutioiial  \iews  whicti 
were  th(  ;i  I'L'inlar. 

In  IajuI  Wellesley  evaded  the  urgency  of  the  king, 
who  wished  him  to  become  a  secrelarj'  of  state  in  the  duke  of 
FCrtlaod's  cabinet.  In  180B  he  rendered  ministers  efficient 
service  by  hie  vimfication  of  the  expedition  to  Copen* 
hsgen.  He  was  soon  afterwards  appouted  ambaamdor  to 
Spain.  A  short  residence  in  Spun  convinced  him  that,  if 
Bonaparte  wiie  to  be  driven  out  ol  the  l'ei)in>ulii,  it  iiuist  be  1 
by  Biitam  cea-MOg  to  play  the  jiart  ol'  a  mere  auxihaiy,  and 
taking  the  lead  in  the  war.  On  the  deatli  of  the  duke  o! 
Portland  he  was  recalled,  and  was  with  difficulty  per- 
maded  by  tbe  king  to  accept  the  appointment  of  secre- 
tanr  «f  atate  for  formsn  affaiia  with  Mr.  Perceval.  Ue 
km  ofllce  ftom  December,  1800,  till  Jaauuy,  1812, 
when  he  ritsigned  on  account  of  tlie  difference  of  opinion 
existing  between  him  and  his  colleagues  on  different  points, 
e^peciaily  respecting  the  Human  CMfaoiiA  daime  and  the 
irit^ffiCient  conduct  ol  the  war. 

.\fter  the  assassination  of  .Mr.  Perceval,  in  May,  1812, 
Lord  Wellesley  undertook,  at  the  request  of  the  Prince 
I^geot.  to  form  a  coalition  government.  Such  a  task  is 
alilM  dificult  and  unprofitable :  when  party  distinctione 
are  becoroinf  obenlete,  parties  may  be  ftised  with  advan- 
tage ;  but  coalitiotiH.  which  are'  alliances  of  parties,  each 
retaining  its  distinctive  cliaiacter,  when  effected  necessarily 


draw  loss  of  respect  and  influence  along  with  them.  The 
distinction  between  the  parties  of  tliat  day  was  still  too 
strongly  marked  to  admit  of  their  being  tUsed  together, 
and  llieir  leaders  were  loo  wise  or  too  honest  for  a  coali- 
tion.  In  three  days  Lord  Wellesley  saw  that  tlie  under- 
taking was  hopeless,  and  resigned  his  charge. 

On  thf  Sth  u!  .y.me,  Lord  Liveipool  announced  in  parlia- 
ment that  he  Wiib  at  the  head  ol'  the  government.  On 
the  1st  of  .hily  ]a)h\  Wellesley  brought  forward  a  mo- 
tion favourable  to  Human  Catholic  claims  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  similar  to  tliat  w  hich  Mr.  Canning  had  carried  a 
few  days  earlier  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  waa  loat  by 
only  one  vote,  and  that  vote  a  proxy.  He  continued  fbr 
ten  years  from  this  time  to  offer  a  modified  opposition  to 
government.  During  the  Peninsular  war  he  had  repeated 
occa-sioiis  to  attack  ministers  lor  their  inadeijuate  t.u[iport 
oi  his  brother.  In  1H15  he  condemned  in  unqualified  terms 
the  disregard  to  commercial  interests  that  marked  the 
treaties  by  which  the  peace  of  Europe  was  consolidated. 

In  December,  1821,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of 
lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  an  office  which  he  continued  to 
hold  till  March,  1828.  The  nomination  of  the  Maroueas 
Wellesley,  a  well-known  advocate  of  the  Homan  Catholic 
claims,  to  this  high  office,  raised  on  the  one  hand  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  prolessors  uf  that  leligion,  and  excited 
on  the  other  grtat  discontent  among  tlie  Protestant  ascen- 
dency party.  His  arrival  was  the  signal  for  an  outburst  of 
the  fiercest  party  spirit.  The  Orangemen  of  Dublin  insulted 
the  lurd-lieuteiuint  in  the  theatre,  and  thesottthem  coun- 
ties became  the  scene  of  insonectiouBiy  movements.  The 
viceroy  commenced  his  administration  with  an  attempt  to 
adopt  a  conciliatory  policy,  but  the  times  dul  not  admit  of 
its  being  followed  up.  It  was  deemed  iiece«>.sary  to  have 
recourse  to  an  ItiMirrection  Act  and  other  coercive  mea- 
sures. Yet  the  personal  character  of  the  Marquess  Welles 
ley  continued  to  command  respect ;  his  impartiality  and 
kindly  disjioaition  escaped  imputation.  Tbe  Earl  of  Livcf* 
pool's  retirement  from  puUic  life  had  no  effect  upon  the 
position  of  Lord  Wellesley,  for  both  Mr.  Canning  aiid  Lord 
Goderich  were  favourable  to  the  Koman  Catholic  claims. 
But  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  came  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government,  the  first  declaration  which  he  made 
upon  the  subject  1  e It  the  lowt-Hciitenant of  Irahmd no fttter" 
native  but  to  resign. 

On  the  formation  of  the  Grey  ministry  the  MacqueH 
Wellesley  accepted  office  under  iL  In  1831  ha  teas  ap- 
pointed  lord-steward.  In  September,  1898,  he  rsabnied 
tliat  office,  and  was  once  more  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  On  Sir  Robert  Peel's  brief  accession  to  office 
:  lKW-5;,  the  Marquess  Wellesley  resigned,  though  uiged 
by  his  brother  to  remain.  He  accepte>d  the  ofiice  of  lord- 
chamberlain  on  the  formation  of  the  second  Melbourne 
ministry,  in  April,  18^^,  but  resignc*d  it  in  the  course  uf  the 
same  year,  and  never  afterwards  filled  any  public  employ- 
menu  Ue  died  at  hia  reaidence,  Kingston«ouae,  Bromi^ 
ton,  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  26th  of  September, 
1842,  in  the  8;Jrd  year  of  his  age. 

The  Marquess  vV'ellesley  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife,  Hyaciiithe  Gabrielle  lioland,  he  married  on  the  l^t  of 
November,  17i>4.  They  had  had  .several  children  who  died 
young,  but  none  after  mairiage.  They  separated  soon,  and 
were  not  again  reconciled.  The  first  Laa^  Wellesley  died  in 
1816.  On  the  2uth  of  October,  182S,  at  the  advanced  age 
of  86t  the  Marquem  Wellesle v  again  married.  Hie  aeeond 
wife  was  an  American  lady,  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard  Oaton 
(granddaughter  of  the  eminent  revolutionary  pRtnof 
Caiioll  of  Currollston),  and  widow  of  Mr.  Robert  Patiersou. 
By  this  lady,  who  has  survived  him,  he  had  no  children. 

Lord  Wellesley  was  a  man  of  superior  powers  and  of 
enlarged  views.  His  administration  in  India  waa  brilliant 
and  productive  of  lasting  good ;  though  part  of  the  credit 
must  be  attributed  to  the  high  cast  of  official  talent  de- 
veloped in  the  East  India  Vtmj/u^*  service  under  the 
judicious  arrangements  of  tbat  body,  and  part  to  the  effi- 
cient assistance  he  dctive<l  from  his  brother  and  Mie  other 
generals  m  the  field.  The  marquess  was  an  elegant  scholar, 
of  a  di.spasition  too  delicate  to  stand  the  ruder  shocks  of 
party  warfare.  His  prosperous  career  of  civil  service  was 
more  flattering  to  his  ambition  than  produc  ive  of  eroo- 
hainent  Hia  father's  debts  were  paid  by  him  voluntarily, 
bnt  he  wea  unable  to  preserve  the  iamil*  eslalea.  In 
um  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Comp&ny  passed  ft  io> 
solution  to  the  effect  that  they  had  reaaco  to  beSeva  tbe 
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Marquess  Welle«Iey  wm  involved  in  pecuniary  difficultiet, 
and  that  Iherefore  fhey  deemed  it  their  duty  to  offer  him 
tome  furtlitT  acknowiedpraent  of  hi*  distinguished  ser- 
vices. 'Hie  resolution  proceeded  to  state  that,  on  the  fall  of 
8erin^patam.  the  sutn  of  lOO.OlH)^.  was  set  apart  for  the 
Mar(ju(s.s  \Vt  lii'!iley — a  prant  which  on  his (uggestion  was 
abandoned  to  the  army.  It  was  alterwards  determined  to 
vote  hini  an  aninnty  of  r«0(X>/.,  wl'.n  h  h;iil  cvi  r  !.iiicc  been 
paid  ;  but  thi'  (Juurt  of  Proprietor;^  bt-lu  ^fii  that  tht-  Mar- 
Guesa  derived  very  littk'  advatitiire  hum  the  -jrant,  and  un- 
der these  c-ircum»lanet's  it  wa.s  resolved  that  the  sum  of 
'2U,(XXV.  be  placed  m  the  hands  of  trustees  fiv  IIW  and 
benefit.    This  grant  his  lord»hip  accepted. 

Some  Latin  j)oem«  by  the  Marquess  were  published 
early  m  life.  In  1805  a  thin  quarto  was  published  in 
London,  purporlinK  to  be  a  histor}',  by  the  Marquess, 
'of  all  the  events  and  transactions  which  have  taken 
place  in  India  dunns,'  his  administration.'  It  is  a  mere 
umualation  from  a  French  version  of  some  of  his  intercepted 
dcqwtches,  published  at  Paris.  In  1836  Mr.  Montgomery 
Muiin  publuhed,  in  five  volomei,  Svo.,  at  the  expense  of 
tlw  Eut  India  Compuqr*  *  DemtebM,  Minutes,  and  Cor- 
iwpoadciiM  of  the  Iwqnaa  wclkilqrt  during  hb  Ad- 
ndnittnlion  in  India f  and  in  W38,  Vmmm  gantknui 
republished,  in  atfain  Svo.  volume.  fhmFuNKBCrtiqrpn* 
pers,  ■  Despatehei  tad  Correspondenet  of  ttia  Muauol 
Weileiler,  during  bia  Hiation  to  Spain.'  His  lortuhip 
also  published  a  nnmber  of  occasional  pamphlets : — '  Sub- 
stance of  a  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Ad- 
dress in  17&4  Notes  relative  to  the  Peace  concluded 
with  the  Mahrattas ;'  '  Letters  to  the  Government  of  Fort 
George,  relative  to  the  new  funn  of  government  eiita- 
bluhed  there  '  I.etlers  to  the  Direction  Of  tile  Snut  India 
Company  on  the  India  Trade  ;'  &c. 

This  sketch  Ixas  been  cimipilcd  from  the  publications 
mentioned  above  ;  the  '  Annual  IlpErHir  r.'  and  the  ■  Parlia- 
mentary Debates ;'  and  I'rutn  a  nieiiunr  ot'  tlu'  M.injiu-^ 
Wei!e>li  v  which  appeared  in  tile  ■  I'mu's'  newspaper  soon 
after  liis'deaMi. 

W  KLI.RSLKY.  PKOVINCK  OF.  [PaNAKO.] 
WKLLINGBOROUGII.  [Noin-MAinTORnnxi.] 
'  V'ELUNGTON.  [Shropshirk.] 
WELLINGTON.  [Somkrsctshirk.] 
WELLINGTON.  [Zkalano,  Nkw.] 
WELLS.  [Ahtesian  Wells;  Spkinos.I 
WELLS,  MINERAL.  [Watek,  p.  111.] 
WELLS,  an  antient  city  and  bishop's  see,  and  parlia- 
mentanr  and  municipal  bora^gh.  120  miles  from  London, 
in  the  hundred  of  Wena-Fonnn,  in  the  eoonty  of  SobkhmL 
It  k  situated  in  avallevatthcfbet  of  the  Mend^  Hilh, 
near  the  souree  of  fha  nvor  Ax,  and  alio  near  wL  of  an* 
other  spring,  called  81.  Andrew^  Well,  from  which  the 
I  is  supposed  to  derive  ita  name.  Hills  rise  at  a  little 
m  nearly  all  round  the  dtjr.  The  founder  of  the  tint 
I  at  Wells  is  said  to  have  been  Ina,  kini;  of  Wesscx, 
in  704.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Elder,  in  the  bepn- 
nine  of  the  tenth  century,  the  town  bec*ame  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric.  j\bout  1091  John  de  Villnla,  who,  by  the  pnn  - 
tice  of  phvHC  at  Bath,  and  by  other  means,  is  said  to  )ia\  e 
f-arned  llie  iiii'.m^  tif  jmrchasini;  the  sec  from  William 
Hulus,  <ibtaiiied  Ihir  Inshopnc,  and  removed  the  episcopal 
seat  to  Rath,  and  called  himself  lusliopof  Bath  only.  Tnis 
led  to  hitter  disputes,  whicli  were  »*'ttled  l)y  Histlop  Ro- 
berts, tlie  successor  of  Viilnla,  who,  about  1130,  determined 
that  the  diocesan  <ihonld  be  "ityled  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  and  l)e  enthroned  on  las  iLdmis.sum  in  Ixith  churches. 
He  repaired  the  cathedral,  which  his  predecessor  had 
allowed  to  iro  to  decay.  In  1202  Kinc;  John  granted  a 
charter  erectint^  the  town  of  Wells  into  a  free  borough, 
coiistitutinsj  the  men  free  burffesses,  and  granting  a  Sun- 
day market  and  five  annual  fairs.  The  governing  char- 
ter, op  to  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Aet  in  1S8S,  was  the  31it  of  Elisabeth,  under 
whiehtfao  eorporatioo,  a  aelMeoted  boAr.oomisted  of  a 
mayor  and  recorder,  seven  maifate  or  aUennen,  sixteen 
capital  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  nnmber  of  baigeaeee. 
In  1835  the  number  of  freemen  was  460,  and  the  mayor, 
recorder,  and  senior  master  acted  as  justices  for  the  bo- 
rough. Tlw  remodelled  oorporationeonatsia  of  four  alder> 
men  and  twelve  eonnoUlorB,  and  the  number  of  bmgaaHS 
on  the  loU  alihe  tntopen  election  was 325.  IhabiMNigh 
magishataa  are  now  we  mayor,  ex-mayor,  and  aaoihei. 
The  iooone  eftlw  ooipontiea  in  mo  «aa  I08llf„erwhiph 


517/.  arose  from  borough  and  gaol  rates;  1491.  \ 

and  dues;  and  170/.  from  rents  and  fines  on  renewal  < 
The  borough  expenditure  for  the  same  year  wss  1300f.,  of 

which  171/.  was  for  police  and  constables;  and  660/. 
for  public  works,  repairs,  &c.  Tlie  amount  of  l)orough 
rate  levied  was  442/. ;  and  in  the  same  year  there  were 
levied  under  local  acts.  The  corporation  wa.s  17tW, 
in  debt. 

The  limits  of  the  lK)roiii:li  iuw  c  been  extentled,  so  as  U 
comprise  the  actUiil  city  and  Mibi'.rl)s  ai<d  they  now  coincidf 
with  the  hniits  of  ttic  parliamentary  borough,  which  wca 
enlarged  when  the  Reform  Act  was  passed  in  iKJi  I  .1 
only  include  that  part  oftheout-parishof  St.  Cuthbeit  id 
joining  the  city  which  Ls  built  on.  The  number  of  paii;i- 
mentuy  voters  on  the  register  in  1839-40  was  414  :  in  IK37 
there  were  103  freemen,  who  were  not  burgesses,  thou..i 
they  were  entitled  to  vote  for  the  members  of  the  citj. 
Wells  has  returned  two  members  to  Parliament  aince  '±< 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  tlie  Reform  Act  made  no  alterat^os 
of  the  number. 

The  city  is  sittiated  in  a  large  parish  called  St.  Cutlibol. 
which  contains  many  hamkts,  and  extends  in  every  dins- 
tkm  beyond  the  city:  the  pariah  of  St.  Andnsir,wiucheg» 
vriaea  the  preainda  of  Ae  oattiednd,  is  astiManMlBd. 
Tha  popnlmoD,  aeeoidinf  to  ttie  oenaus  of  1831.  wmm 
fbHows: — 

St.  Andrew,  extra-parochial  ...  381 

P«« J,  «r  /  St.  Cuthbert,  in  3,430 

^^"'^•^iBtCulhbeit.out  2jm 

The  Corporation  Commiivsioners  in  IR-Tii  remarked  fhil 
Wells  was  not  then  so  flourishint:  ua  it  u.'^ed  to  be,  anJiii" 
there  were  fewer  persons  of  property  living  in  it  than  tiV.^ 
were  "i")  ycanj  before.  The  silk  trade  had  been  wholly  pvc: 
up.  Init  there  wa.s  still  one  large  stocking  manulactjn. 
'.vhich  within  the  two  preceding  years  had  employei  a 
many  as  I'HK)  persons.  The  corn  market  h.id  tlecaM  . , 
but  the  market  for  cheese  was  still  the  largest  in  the  ai-' 
England.  Wells  is  cleansed,  lighted  with  >rsiis  waichtv. 
and  supplied  with  water,  under  local  acts.  The  Janof) 
quarter-sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Wells,  andtS 
sunimer  assizes  are  alternately  held  there  and  at  Bndfr- 
water.  There  is  a  gaol  to  which  felons  and  others  are  tfos- 
ponrily  committed,  and  in  which  the  prisoners  are  \odeci 
who  are  brou^t  for  trial  at  the  assizes.  The  town-tiil 
was  built  in  RSO,  and  stands  on  one  side  of  an  extemm 
area  wiiidi  eomnmnicates  by  an  antient  gatewinr  with  the 
cathedial  dose.  The  cathedral,  which  is  one  of^the  finer 
•tmetmna  of  the  kind  in  England,  fimna  a  atcildng  dbfta 
aaiecB  (ton  all  the  great  roadi  leading  to  the  etljr.  Unit 
the  usual  form  of  a  crom,  the  principaT  linll  or  Mr.  nkiA 
extends  from  esst  to  west,  being  371  feet  in  length,  ue 
the  transept  measuring  135  feet  from  north  to  south.  Ttx 
tower,  which  is  over  the  junction  of  the  nave  and  transfft. 
CM  S  to  the  height  of  160  feet  Irom  the  floor ;  and  t»- 
oWier  nuisfcive  towers,  each  120  feet  in  h.ncht,  crown  fb? 
<  \1rcmilies  of  the  west  front.  This  faijade  i-s  rema:i- 
able  Ibr  its  tracery  and  scuiplureii  fii;ures  :  tl-.en-  s.-< 
about  130  statues  of  the  size  of  life,  and  abovr  3(V 
others  of  smaller  site ;  and  although  many  of  tht.- 
■  re  a  good  deal  mutilated,  the  efTeel  is  very  strikmc 
The  present  cathedral  was  begun  in  the  early  part  c/ 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  '  121(;-1272)  by  Bishop  JoceBnt 
de  Welles,  who  also  made  Wells  his  place  of  residenct, 
and  in  other  respects  restored  it  to  the  precedence  whuX 
in  everything  except  the  name  of  the  see,  it  has  s;rr^ 
enjoyed.  The  entire  hixly  of  the  church,  from  the  «f' 
end  to  the  middle  of  the  jiresent  choir,  is  supposed  t, 
have  been  the  work  of  this  bishop.  The  two  western  towrr* 
were  added  about  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  that  at  ttic 
south  end  bv  Bishop  John  de  Harewell,  and  that  on  the 
north  by  Bisdop  Bubwith,  twenty  years  later.  The  rharch 
had  been  previously  completed"  to  its  eastern  extremity, 
and  the  great  central  tower  erected,  soon  afler  the  cooh 
meneenient  of  the  14th  centuiy.  The  Ladye  chapel  it 
the  gloiy  of  Wells  cathedral,  and  by  many  it  is  mid 
to  be  the  moat  beautiful  specimen  of  eoeiesiukioal  arebh 
teetute  in  Eagjand.  There  are  eevenl  aotient  and  oHiff 
remarkable  monuments  diairviiutof  aatiee.  Tlw  doiatm 
bed  to  fts 


ftmn  a  ,  ^ 

dial,  the  diaa^neiallf 
TlMehaaler4oaaaba  * 


aooHtaidaor  the  ( 

ftoBlBO  to  leofect 
oelaBgnlar  builtiiV,  SS 
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fttt  dianeter  in  the  interior,  the  roof  beinc  Mpoocted  by 
a  single  central  pillar.  The  epiaoopal  palace  aoyndB  at  a 
•hoit  distance  south  flrom  the  eaflwinl,  and  with  its  tufty 
and  embattled  wall,  enclosinii;  an  area  of  about  seven  acrc^ 
and  surrounded  by  a  broad  moat  filled  with  water,  rc- 
aembles  an  old  baronkl  eaatle.  The  deanery-house  is  north- 
west from  the  Mthednl,  ud  beyond  are  twenty  houses 
called  the  Vicar's  Oollegt  or  Cloa*i  ao  eilabliabnicnt  cod- 
listing  of  two  principals  and  tntdvi  man.  Tho  not  itvt- 
nue  oftheaae  of  Bothaad  WoUtftrflwttiMjnni  Md* 
ing  1831.  WW  8MS1L  Vte  tbo  modNr  mil  lafao  of  the 
benefloMiBltediooewieeBiHtncB.  ThepHfahehmdi 
of  8L  Cnttilwrt  is  a  )a»e  and  handione  oMeo  in  the 
later  pointed  style.  The  living  ia  a  fkaian  in  tbo  gift  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  of  the  grosaaimnid  fwne  ofOmr.,  net 
annua]  value  5G4/.    The  IiulcpcndentA,  Methodists,  and 
Baptists  have  places  ol"  worship  :  the  number  of  Sunday- 
school  children  belongiriE;  to  the  ditTerent  denominations 
in  1833  was  as  follows: — Church,  122;  Independents,  90; 
Metho<list-s,  -13  ;  and  HaptisS,  R).    The  endowed  charities 
are  numerous,  and  in  iH-k)  ttu  v  amounted  to  1H53/.,  admi- 
nistered by  nine  tni.-tees.    Tht  jiriiu-i|irtl  arc  nn  almsliousc 
for  thirty  men  and  women,  witii  a  chaplain  ;  several  other 
almshouses  on  asinaUer  scale;  two  schools,  called  the  Klue 
Schools,  for  'M  boys  and  20  pirls,  twenty  of  each  beinET 
clot  lied,  the  boys  ajiprenticed,  and  an  outfit  bi'iiii;  jirovideJ 
for  the  girls  on  Koint;  to  service  or  olhcr«  !•<(■  culi  rmi;  upon 
some  occupation.  The  collegiate  e^rammar  m  IhvdI  is  partly 
supported  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  who  allow  the  master 
a  salary'  of  3U/.  a-year,  with  apartmentN  and  a  school-room 
in  the  cathedral  dowtera.  la  1828  an  infant-Mbool  was 
established,  widdi  in  183S  waa  aUcndcd  bjr  02  maka  and 
B3  females. 

Hie  nuurket-davB  are  Wednesday  and  Saturday;  and 
there  are  fairs  in  ^fay,  July,  October,  and  November. 

(Collinaon's  History  of  ^mi'r»etshire^^nAm}&,l  Brittan% 
CtttAedralt;  MmidpafXeportt^  &o.) 

WELLS,  aOASLOSS  WILLIAAf.  plmidaB,«H  born 
at  Charkitoini  in  South  Carolina,  in  Hay,  1187.  Hia 
fiitliar  and  auflMirwara  natives  orSeotlaad,  and  enigrated 
in  ITBBu  B»  waa  wnt  Inr  his  father  to  Dumfries  and  alter- 
viaida  toBdinbwih,  tar  the  purpose  of  being  educated,  and 
Mtomed  to  Carolina  in  1771.  The  revolutionary  move- 
mante  ahoitly  after  commenced  in  America,  and  his  father, 
who  tappmad  the  royalist  party,  was  obliged  to  flee  to 
Great  Kitain,  where  he  was  followed  by  hi^  son  in  1775. 
Ho  tben  went  to  K(linl)ur[,'li.  and  commenced  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  here  loDr.td  an  intimacy  with  David  Hume, 
and  William  Miller,  ullcrwards  lord  (Jlcnlec,  After  actint; 
as  surgeon  in  a  Scotch  regiment  in  Holland,  he  sraduatcil 
at  Edinburgh,  m  17W.  He  returned  to  Amenca  the 
fame  year,  and  with  the  remains  of  his  father's  and 
brother's  property  went  to  St.  Augustine,  in  East  Florida, 
w  here  he  conducted  a  newspaper  in  his  brother's  name. 
On  I  lie  ])reliminarie.s  of  peace  beinc  sipned  in  1783,  he 
ntrain  went  to  CJharlestown,  where  he  was  xeized  and 
T.'uown  into  prison,  and  continued  there  for  three  montht, 
having  escaped  further  confinement  by  Jiaying  a  ransom. 
On  retiiminij^  to  St.  Augii.stine  he  was  shipwrecked,  and 
only  saved  hu  life  by  swimming  on  shore.  He  returned  to 
London  and  conmenced  practice  as  a  physician  in  I7f^>. 
la  1790  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Finsbuiy  Dis- 
penaary,  and  in  1796  was  elected  assistant-physician  to  St 
Thomas's  Hospital,  and  full  physician  in  IHOO. 

Dr.  Wells  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  pub- 
lialicd  the  fbUowing  papers  in  their  ''Transactions :' — 1,  In 
VTBSt  *  On  tlia  Influence  which  incites  the  Muades  ofAni- 
mab  to  coatiaet,  in  M.6alvani'8  Experiments.'  2;Inl7il7» 
*ExptriatinU  on  the  Colour  of  the  Blood.'  3»  In  Mil, 
■EzpeiiinentaaiidObaervattonaonYiaon.'  btlieSndand 
3rd  voImneaoftha'lYaaaaetiaoooraSodalgrftartlMPlo- 
motion  of  Medioal  and  Surgical  XnAwkdnt'  1m  i^bfidied 
several  papers  on  various  depaitmanta  of  wadicina.  Hia 
contributions  to  newsnapera  and  nagaanoi  van  Tai7  our 
mcrous  embracing  politics,  genera]  uteratnre,  and  biogra- 
phy. His  la^t  work,  and  the  one  on  which  his  reputation 
as  a  pliilosopher  must  rest,  is  hia 'tlssay  upon  Dew,'  which 
wa-1  pubb^:leJ  in  1814.  "The  dnnonstration  of  the  nature 
of  dew  in  tins  work  is  an  extremely  fine  application  of  the 
principles  of  induction  in  philosophical  inquir}-,  and  has  I 
<!ciervedly  t;iven  the  author  a  wide-spread  reputation.  The  \ 
experiments  involved  in  this  inquiry  were  such  as  to  lead  • 
him  to  exposa  himself  frequently  for  long  intervals  to- 1 


gcthcr  to  the  night-air.  The  conseauenee  was,  that  it 
brought  on  attacks  of  disease  from  which  ha  never  ulti< 
mately  recovered,  and  he  died  on  the  IMh  Of  September, 
1817.  Dr.  Wells  was  an  accurate  observer  and  an  acute 
reas<>ner,  and  all  his  productions  bear  marks  of  a  superior 
mind.  In  an  edition  of  his  works  published  in  U81  iaaa 
autobiography  written  a  short  time  previous  tO  hia  i' 
from  which  tnis  notice  has  been  chiefly  dnwq. 
WELSH  LANGUAGE  AND  LUnERATURE. — i 

jfiw«.  The  Welsh  language  ia  that  arhieh  ia  bow  qio  , 

andhaa  beensofkrbaekaaMatorieal  tcoaidaastand,intta 
prioeipality  of  Wales.  The  name  of  'Welsh*  was  first  dven 
to  tlie  people  who  speak  it  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ana  the 
aanw  tana  or  aaimilar  one  aecms  to  have  been  used  in  many 
of  tlieOcmiaaie  and  even  of  the  Slavonic  languages  to  de- 
note the  Italians,  or  other  nations  whose  languages  resem- 
bled the  Latin.  'Welschland'  waa  the  name  for  Italy  in 
German  of  the  middle  ages,  and  is  not  yet  entirely  su|)cr- 
wded  in  the  laniruape  of  the  common  people;  the  name  of 
that  country  in  Polish  is  •  Wlochy,'  and  the  appwllation.i  of 
the  W.alloons  ai;d  the  Wallachians  appear  to  be  derived 
from  the  ^:ime  root.  The  Wclsii  ari'  probalily  indebted  for 
the  name  to  Iheir  l)eins;  looked  upon  by  the  Saxons  as  sub- 
ject" of  a  Roman  province 

The  name  which  the  Welsh  give  to  themselves  is  '  Cymry,* 
and  to  their  language  'Cymreig,'  the  obviuus  resemblance 
of  the  snund  of  which  to  •  ("inibn'  has  ted  many  to  identify 
them  with  the  C'imbri  of  Roman  historj'.  The  preva- 
lent opinion  however  with  regard  to  their  origin  is  that 
they  are  a  Celtic  tribe,  and  of  the  same  blood  and  language 
as  the  native  Irish  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  They 
also  claim  the  appellation  of  antient  Britons  and  for  tlim 
language  the  honour  of  having  been  the  first  spoken  in 
this  island,  which  they  support,  among  other  grounds,  hj 
the  ngnifieation  of  the  word  •  Cymry,'  whidi  ia  said  to 
denote  *  primitive.'  It  is  probable  that  most  of  thcae 
opinions  are  well-founded,  as  some  have  been  aioettainad 
to  be,  but  nearly  all  are  subject  to  some  degree  of  doubt. 


and  all  have  lieen  warmly  emteatad  of  late  yean,  dnii 
which  more  attaolioa  haa  baaa  ditcotad  to  (Om 


The 


n»danw 

J  subioBb 

_  now  aflxed  to  Am  woid  *  QpH^  *4ota  net 
to  hak  oeeanad  to  any  WcUi  adtolar  befbre  the 
Rwr.  John Wattaia,  adio  fiiit  published  it  about  the  middle 
of  the  dcbteenth  eentunr.  Even  the  claim  of  the  Welsh  to 

the  appL-llation  of  Celts  has  been  disputed.    Their  havinc 
been  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Britain  is  denied  by  Sir 
William  Botham,  who  contends  that  the  ea^]ie^t  known 
appellations  of  places  in  England  can  onlyl)e  s;jfi>t';ictorily 
derived  from  the  (Jaelic  or  Irish,  and  that  the  Welsh  are  a 
foreign  tnbe,  the  HcIu.t  of  Ca-sar,  who  had  only  made 
their  lirst  a;)]iriir.u'.cc  ui  the  island  not  very  lons^  before 
the  date  oft  a'sar  s  own  invasion.    In  the  •  Gentleman's 
Magazine'  I'or  .Tune,  1843,  a  work  is  announced  tiy  (he 
Rev.  R.  Williams  of  I,lantradwala<lr,  a  •  Dictuinar)'  of  the 
Antient  Cornish  Dialect  ct  the  Celtic,  witti  the  Synonyms 
in  all  the  Celtic  Dialects,'  m  uhic!i  an  attempt  will  be 
made  to  prove  that  thf  antient  names  ol  places,  not  only 
in  Kiigland,  but  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  arc  clearly  de- 
rivable from  the  Welsh,  and  that  therefore  the  Welsh 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  all  these  countries.  The 
mo.st  sinmilar  dispute  however  that  has  arisen  connected 
with  the  Welsh  language  is  that  on  the  affinity  subsisting 
between  it  and  the  Gaelic  and  Erse.    The  general  ana 
almost  undisputed  opinion  for  a  long  time  had  been  that 
they  were  dialects  bearing  a  close  resemblance :  Schloser 
and  Adelung  hinted  suspicions  of  the  correctness  of  thia 
view;  and  Sir  William  Betham,  in  his  '  Gael  and  Cyaau* 
— ssrts  that  they  are  wholly  dianniUar  and  aneoanaetod. 
IVeftMor  Foibes,  of  King's  CoUega,  London,  whoeo  anliva 
toqgaa  iaQaalie,  maintained  the  eama  views  as  Sir  William 
in  an  amwaliid  eorrespondenaa  on  ttia  anhject,  wludi  waa 
eaniad  on  in  flia  'GaatlaiBaali  Magaaoa'  ftnr  1888  and 
1888.  Hie  main  Awtwludi  ha  aaaoaneed,  that  the  moat 
iBtunate  kaoadadfe  of  lha  Qadie  language  would  not 
enable  a  peiaon  to  master  a  tingle  verse  of  the  Bible  in 
Welsh,  waa  oertainly  new  to  people  in  general,  and  would 
never  have  been  suspected  from  the  tone  in  which  most 
Celtic  scholars  were  accustomed  to  sneak  of  flie  affinity  of 
the  languages;  but  the  inference  which  he  drcv  frmn  it.  of  a 
total  want  of  connection  lietween  the  two,  vv:ls  saii^ifactorily 
refuted  by  other  facts.    The  Rev.  Richard  Ganiett,  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  was  induced  to  search  into  the  (pies- 
tion  by  the  etatements  of  Professor  Forbes,  reports  in  tlie 
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Gentleman's  Mncarine '  for  May.  Ifi39.  that  on  cxHmin- 
(nz  'liL'  mono^\  llabi<.'  words  in  the  int,  odiuMory  portion  of 
N«ilaon'»  Irtah  Gi-ammar,  about  270  in  all.  he  lound  of 
Wonb  perrecUy  identical  with  eomspoodiag  Wdah 

tflima  in  tense  and  origin  ....  140 
Clearly  cognate  .  .40 

Derived  from  the  latin,  Saxon,  &e..  repetitions  and 

compound  terms  .  .  .  .  .40 

Peculiar  to  the  Gaelic  .50 

He  adds  that,  'in  the  Grammar  prefixed  to  Armstrong's 
Gaelic  Dictionary  there  is  a  list  of  nbout  two  hundred 
verbs  in  common  use.  Seventy,  or  more  than  one-third  of 
fhe  whole,  are  unequivocnllr  cognate  with  Wel^h  and  Ar- 
moric,  and  twenty  mora  probably  to.*  *In  Stewart's  Gaelic 
Orammarwe  bave  a  llit  n  twenty-four  nmple  prepositions 
(omitting  mere  varieties  of  form),  and  about  forty  impro- 
per, or  compound.  Of  the  former,  fourteen  are  Welsh,  and 
three  Cornish  ;  and  of  the  latter,  eighteen,  or  nearly  one- 
half,  radically  Welsh.'  Mr.  Gamett  adds  with  justice,  that 
,'  the  amount  of  resemblance  is  hardly  so  ftrea,l  between 
Icelandic  aiul  German,'  and  these  are  unquestionably  cog- 
nate languages. 

On  the  whole  thercfai*^  it  ams  b«  itated  that  tha  Celtic 
ftmily  of  languages  eonoili  of  two  dtatinet  brancliea,  the 
first  comprising  Ine  Irish,  the  Gaelic,  and  the  Maiiksi,  which 
are  in  fact  merely  diulecls — all  three  intellij^ible  to  uiiy 
person  who  is  master  of  one  ;  and  tli?  second  comprising 
the  Welsh,  the  Armoric  or  Ba»-Bretoii,  and  the  Cornibh. 
The  affinity  between  the  members  of  the  latter  branch  is 
not  to  close  as  that  between  the  members  of  the  former,  or 
ao  cloae  as  it  has  often  been  asserted  to  be.  The  best  evi- 
dence on  this  point  ia  tiiat  of  tba  Bar.  Tbomaa  Price,  a 
distinguished  Welsh  tcholar,  who  made  a  tour  through 
Brittany  in  tlie  summer  of  and  published  a  very  en- 

tertuniiik;  and  itistruetive  narrative  oi  it  iii  tlie  'Cambrian 
Quarterly  Magazine.'  *  1  may,' he  says  [' Cambi  iuti  Q  i:ir- 
terl^'  Magazine,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  11*7 1,  'ue  asked  a  question 
which  I  uiould  myself  have  proposed  tu  another  upon  a 
similar  occasion,  had  I  never  visited  Brittany,  and  that  is, 
if  the  Welsh  and  Breton  languages  bear  so  near  a  resem- 
blance to  each  other  as  is  generally  understood,  where  was 
the  neccsnty  of  having  recourse  to  the  French  as  a  medium 
of  communiiatioii  ?  Why  not  converee  with  the  Bretons 
in  the  Welsh  at  once?  I'o  this  I  aiisv.pr  that,  uotvMth- 
•taading  the  many  ajisertions  which  have  bet-n  made  re- 
iqpecting  the  natives  oi  Wales  and  Brittany  being  mutually 
intelligible  through  the  medium  of  their  respective  lan- 
guages, I  do  not  neiitata  to  wtj  that  the  thing  is  utterly 
impoasible ;  nngle  woids  in  eitner language  will  f^quently 
be  fbond  to  have  corresponding  tennt  of  n  similar  sound 
In  the  other,  and  occasionally  a  short  sentence  deliberately 
pronounced  may  \\e  partially  in(ellitrd>lc.  but  as  to  K^Millg 
a  conversation,  that  is  totally  out  ot  the  i|m'stion.' 

There  have  been  numerous  uufoundeil  vtalemetits  with 
regard  to  the  affinity  of  Welsh  to  other  languages  than 
those  which  have  been  enumerated  aa  eompoiUlg  the 
Celtic  stock.  Or.  Owen  Pughe  and  otheia  appear  to  have 
adopted  an  opinion  (hat  Wmb  waa  eloaely  connected  with 
the  Slavonic  family  of  languageit  on  the  ground  of  a  casual 
resemblance  between  some  words  of  Welsh  and  of  the 
Wendish  dialect  spoken  in  I.usatia.  It  is  sKtarcely  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  shsrhte»t  further  investigation  of  Itie 
subject  would  have  cutiMnced  them  that  it  has  lesa  affi- 
nity to  Wendish  than  to  £nglish.  Its  connection  with 
Hebrew  has  also  been  atrangly  asserted  by  many,  but 


the  tnie  atate  of  the  eaaa  was  pointed  out  l<wg  ago  by 
Ltowellyn.  in  hie  'Hiatcrical  and  Critioal  Remarb  on  the 
British  TongTie.'  '  It  is  commonly  said,'  he  ohserv es.  '  that 
the  British  and  the  Hebrew  are  similar  languaires,  Intt  by 
tllis  must  be  understood  not  that  they  seem  to  he  derived 
the  one  from  ttie  other,  or  that  there  are  a  great  many 
radical  words  the  same  in  each,  but  only  that  there  is  a 
similarity  of  sound  in  certain  letters  of  twth  alphabets,  and 
that  thev  are  alike  in  many  peculiarities  of  construction, 
especially  in  the  ehange  incident  to  several  letters  in  the 
beginning  of  wofds.*  The  Welsh  is  now  generally  lefeTrcd 
to  the  great  Indo-European  family,  or  rather  nation,  of 
languages,  which  embraces  English,  Greek,  Latin,  nod 
Sanscrit.  Its  affinities  with  the  Saruscrit,  which  liad  bti  n 
denied  by  Kennedy,  Bopp.  and  Schiegel,  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  research  Ijy  Pnchurd,  in  his  '  Eastern  Origin 
o(  lite  Celtic  Nations,'  and  by  Pictel,  in  his  treatise  '  Dc 
TAfllnit^  dee  Langues  Celtiques  avec  le  Sanscrit.' 


The  Welsh  lanpmge  in  itsp:rsent  state  is  0!ie  of  the 
oldest  in  Kuiopc:  it  is  in  fact  among  spoken  lanpuatres 
the  most  antieiit  of  which  njiv  written  monuments  are  pre- 
served.-unless  we  regard  the  komaic  as  to  a  certain  degree 
identical  with  the  antient  Greek.  The  Welsh  has  poems 
now  in  existence,  the  origin  of  which  is  referred  with  pro- 
bability to  the  sixth  century.  It  is  true  that  the  knguag* 
of  these  is  ao  antiquated  that  the  best  seholais  ^ftr  about 
the  interpret.'ition  of  manv  passacos,  and  wc  ohs<'r\c  that, 
in  Price's  '  Hancs  Cymru,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  subjoin  a 
modem  vcr>-ioii  even  of  a  by  GvMiichmiu,  in  the 

twelfth  century,  for  the  information  of  the  common  reader; 
Init,  generally  speaking,  the  body  of  poetry  which  the 
Welsh  possess  ttom  the  year  1000 downwards,  u  intelligible 
to  those  who  are  acanafaotcd  with  the  modem  language 
after  a  very  slight  study.  The  same  observation  is  perhapa 
applicable  to  no  other  living  European  language  except 
the  Icelandic. 

The  Welsh  has  long  been  an  object  of  study  to  those  w  ho 
speak  it.  'There  arc,"  ^ays  Owen  Pughe  (*  Archa>o!ogia, 
xiv.,  '220;,  '  about  thirty  different  old  treatises  on  Welsh 

Srammar  and  prosody  preserved.  Of  these  one  is  parti CU- 
jrly  deserving  of  notice  aa  a  curious  relic it  waa  com- 
posed by  Geraint  about  880,  revised  by  Einion  about  1900^ 
and  again  by  Edcym  about  the  year  1270,  and  regularly 
privileged  by  the  different  sovereigns  who  then  exercised 
authority  in  Wales.'  The  first  jirinled  grammar  is  gene- 
rally said  to  be  that  of  Griffith  Rolicrt.s,  published  at  Milan 
in  1507,  but  this  statement  is  hardly  correct :  the  work  ot 
Roberts,  '  Dospaiih  byrr  ar  y  rhan  gyntaf  i  Ramadeg,'  is  a 
treatise  on  orthography  only,  and  the  book  itself  contains 
no  indication  of  its  having  been  pgrinted  or  publtsbed  in 
Italy,  wlueh  indeed  the  character  of  the  type  wonfd  aeem 
to  contradict.  Of  the  grammars  which  have  since  been 
published,  Davies's  'Antiqiue  Lingiire;  Britanimn'  nunc 
coinnr.init I  T  (iicta?  Camliro-Britamiiea'  Riidimenta"  is  the 
most  Lsteeimd.  It  was  hn>t  published  at  London  in  16*21, 
has  since  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  has  appeared  in 
an  English  translation.  Tlie  best  dictionary  is  that  of 
Owen,  afterwards  Owen  Pughe,  'Geiriadur  Cynmraeg  a 
Saesoneg— A  Welsh  and  Engliah  Dictionary,'  2  vols.  8vo., 
Iwondon,  1703,  a  new  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1829, 
and  is  much  more  convenient  for  use  than  the  former, 
from  having  been  divested  of  the  writer's  peculiar  ortho- 
graphy, wiiich,  whether  prcici.ilili-  nr  not  to  the  comnum 
system,  was  a  serious  obstacle  to  tlie  learner.  It  is  still 
indeed  burdened  with  useless  compounds,  by  which  the 
number  uf  words  is  swelled  to  above  100,000,  but  the  twelve 
thousand  quotations  which  it  contains,  accompanied  by 
translations,  form  an  invaluable  feature.  This  dictionary 
comprises  Welsh  and  English  only,  not  English  and 
Welsh.  The  want  of  tiie  latter  is  supplied  by  the  excel- 
lent Englibh-Welsh  dictionary  of  the  Kcv.  Joan  Walters, 
o!"  which  also  a  new  and  improved  ediiiun  was  published 
about  1825.  An  account  of  ail  the  dictionaries  previous 
to  Owen's  is  given  in  the  preface  to  that  work.  One  of 
the  most  valuable  books  in  the  language  is  Lhuyd's  *  Ar- 
chvoIogiaBritannica,'  published  at  Oxford,  in  one  volume, 
folio,  in  1707.  It  cont.unSj  among  Othcrmatter,  a  compara- 
tive vocabulary  of  the  on(rina]  languages  of  Britain  and 
Ireland,  an  .Armoric  grammar  and  vocabulary,  a  Comiah 
grammar,  and  a  catalogue  of  Wel>li  manuscripts. 

The  Welsh  language  is  distinguished  for  tiiu  beauty  of 
the  compounds,  which  it  possesses  Uie  capacity  of  formir/vr 
to  an  almo«t  unlimited  extent.  It  has  mien  been  praised 
for  energetic  brevity ;  but.  on  the  contiaiy,  its  general  cba- 
meter,  as  it  b  now  written,  is  that  of  tameness  and  dif- 
ftiseness.  Many  of  the  phrases  most  constiLril'}  t^  i  rrririi: 
require  a  greater  number  of  woids  to  expie-^  ttitni  in 
U'eish  than  in  English.  The  most  remarkable  peculiarity 
ol  the  Welsh  among  European  languajjes  .  lor  it  has  a  paxaT- 
lel  in  the  Sanscritj  is  what  is  called  its  sysU  in  ot  petuiutBr 
tion,  which  has  otlun  been  praised  as  a  beauty,  but  can 
only  appear  so  in  the  eyes  of  tliose  w  ho  consider  complexity 
as  an  absolute  advantage.  The  principle  of  permuUtion 
ia  this— that  the  initial  lettcn  of  certain  words  are  changed 
when  thi  y  tiillow  certain  other  words.  Thus  '  ci '  in  \\  cish 
siL'inlus  'a  dog.'  To  signily  'my  dog,'  it  is  necessary  to 
say  '  vy  nghi,'  not  only  prenxing  the  word  '  vy."  or  '  my,' 
but  altering  the  initial  c  into  >if{/t ;  for  'thy  d<^,'  the  ex- 

Ere.ssion  is  '  dy  gi ;'  tor  '  her  dog.'  '  ei  chi,"  &o.    A  word 
eginning  with  a  ditferent  letter  undergoea  a  different 
notation.  <  Pen/a  head,  is  changed  into  *  vy  nihan,'  *  df 
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boi.  *  «i  phen*' ten  and  there  an  ftmnnlMr  of  complex 
nilcfl  f<V  these  ainsMlar  changes,  the  main,  or  rather  the 
•ole  object  of  which  is  to  promote  the  harmony  of  a 
lan^tia^e.  which  altur  all  has  never  been  considered  har- 
monious by  those  ol  whom  it  was  not  the  mother  tongue. 

The  Use  of  a  language  so  different  from  English  by  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  has  often  been 
conadered  an  evil,  but  no  active  meaaures  appear  to  have 
beea  taken  aoainst  the  nciilur  speech  of  Walet.  The 
Cite  of  ita  Beimbonr,  the  Corniih,  which  gradually  perished 
of  mere  ncgiect,  hiis  led  to  the  !,ui)posilion  t!iat  Ihc- 
Welsh  would  al^o  disappear  from  ttie  ,-a:uc  eau^e  ,  :i:\d 
indeed  jMr.  Wynn,  the  presideiit  ol'  the  Asiiitic  Sociel), 
hiimeh'  a  Wel^iman,  referred  to  the  progresiiivc  extinction 
of  WeUh  aa  a  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the  non-interference 

2'»tem  in  such  caaea,  in  a  diacuadon  on  the  subjeot  of  en- 
>avouring  to  intioiiace  the  Elnglish  in  the  place  of  aome 
of  the  OMtive  languages  of  India.  The  aame  idea  waa  pre- 
valent a  century  ago,  when  Goronwy  Owen,  the  Welsh 
poet,  relates  in  one  of  his  letters  i  printed  in  the  '  Cam- ^ 
brian  Register,'  ,  tluit  in  a  discussion  on  the  Welsh  lan- 
guage with  another  Welshman,  Owen,  the  lianslatur  of 
Juvenal  into  English, '  the  wicked  imp,  with  an  air  of  com- 
placency and  satisfaction,  said  there  was  nothing  in  it  worth 
reading,  and  that  to  his  certain  knowledge  the  English 
daily-  got  |pound  of  it,  and  he  doubted  not  but  in  a  hun- 
dred yttrs  It  would  be  qaite  lost'  The  hundred  yean  that 
have  since  elapsed  have  not  confirmed  this  opinion. 
■  Fur  upwards  of  ten  centuries,"  says  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees,  in 
an  address  delivered  in  1S21  on  the  formation  of  the  Cam- 
brian Society  in  Gwent,  '  since  the  reign  of  Ofi'a,  w  ho  made 
hi«  celebrated  dyke  to  prevent  nu  iii>,ion»  of  the  Welsh 
iato  his  territories,  the  Welsh  laiiijuuL^e  liaaieeoded  com- 
paratively but  little  within  ttie  bouodaiy.  especially  in  { 
aome  parts  of  North  Wales;  and  m  other  diatncta,  where  [ 
the  long  lapse  of  time  since  the  conquest  by  Kdwrml  I.  and  i 
the  intimate  incorporation  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  great 
encouiagement  given  for  the  al;.iinmeiit  of  the  English  } 
language  are  considered,  it  1ms  gained  less  ground  than 
could  be  expected.  An  Englishman  travelling  the  public 
roads  of  the  principality  oiten  meets  with  persons  who 

rak  English,  and  those  wbom  he  has  occasion  to  address 
the  inns  are  able  to  accommodate  themselves  to  his 
language :  the  gentry  he  may  visit  speak  English,  and 
those  who  call  upon  them  probat)ly  n-.e  the  same  language 
in  his  healing  ;  and  from  these  slit.'lil  facts  whicii  couie  to 
his  knowledire.  he  erroneously  c>>m  ludes  that  the  Enghsh 
is  the  prevailing  language  ot  the  country.  It  is  only  one 
who  ha-s  resided  a  long  time  in  the  interior,  having  inter- 
course with  the  conunon  people,  that  can  form  a  true  esti- 
nate  of  the  extent  of  the  Welsh  language ;  and  most  per- 
lODs  will  readily  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  aeKctwo*  that 
fl)e  Welsh  is  the  sole  living  speech  not  only  of  thoosands, 
but  of  tens  of  thousands,  and  ivea  of  some  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  intiahilants  of  the  priiu  ijiality ."  [Cumbro-Bri- 
/on,  vol.  iii.,  p. 221).j  The  Wel^ii  laiu'oage  h;\.-^not  only  be- 
come more  firmly  rooted  in  Uie  Old  W  orld  in  recent  times, 
but,  like  the  Gaelic,  has  acquired  a  prospect  of  flourishing 
in  the  New.  While  Dr.  Macleod,  in  the  preface  to  liis 
'  Leabhar  nan  Cnoc,'  exults  in  the  hope  that  if  Gaelic  is 
destiocd  to  perish  in  the  Highlands,  it  will  survive  beyond 
the  Atlantic  in  the  living  speech  of  numbers  greater  than 
ever  spoke  it  in  Kurrnie,  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  in  hi>,  '  Ham- 
Cymru,'  relates  with  similar  exultation  that  he  liasn  ceived 
from  America  some  numbers  of  a  Welsh  perioilieal.  the 
•  Cyfaill  yr  Hen  Wlad,"  or  •  Friend  of  the  Old  Country,' 
DOW  publishing  at  New  York.  The  only  bad  si^  of  late 
years  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Welsh  language  la  that  an 
'  Essay  on  the  means  or  Promoting  the  litentom  of  Wale^' 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Bray,  has  received  the  prize  of  theQfnu«l« 
gjddion  Society,  and  been  published  by  them,  in  which  the 
adijption  of  the  language  of  Kni^land  is  recommended  as 
the  best  method  of  promoting  literary  cultivation.  It  is  evi- 
dent to  those  who  peruse  the  essay,  that  it  can  only  be  the 
■atter,  not  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  which  secured  the 
priie ;  and  the  Cymreiinrddion  Society,  which  thus  bestows 
^•Mpiobation  upon  ft,  was  expreeaij  instiUited,  in  179S, 
ftr  the  *  dettveiy  of  leetures  in  the  Wddi  language  on 
scientific  and  useful  subjects,'  and  the  'tianatation  of 
scientific  treatises  into  Welsh.' 

Literature. — The  quotation  which  was  prefixed  to  a 
maf^ine  entitled  '  The  Cambro-Oriton,'  devoted  to  the 
«illisatioB  of  Welah  ttteiatim^  ia  peeuUadyhajfjr:  *N«iUi 


quidem  mihi  aatie  eraditi  yidentur  quibus  nostra  i^pwla 

sunt.'  The  historj-  of  the  literature  of  Wales  is  strikingly 
different  from  that  of  every  other  in  Europe,  and  the 
a|)Bthy  which  has  allowed  the  subject  to  remain  in  olMetto 
nty  and  neglect  can  hardly  be  exp!.aineil. 

The  eCFect  of  this  apathy  has  been  that  the  most  into* 
resting  points  of  the  history  of  Welsh  literature  still  remain 
to  be  subjected  to  investigation  and  criticism.  The  Welsll 
claim  to  be  ia  possession  ^  «  body  of  poetical  eompositiona 
extending  from  the  rixth  century  to  our  own  times,  a  period 
of  thirteen  hundret!  years.  Till  within  the  last  half-centuty 
the  proofs  on  which  this  assertion  rests— the  compositions 
for  which  this  antiquity  is  claimed —remained  buried  in 
the  libraries  of  colleges  and  of  individuals,  some  so  difficult 
of  access,  that  Lhuyd,  the  celebrated  Welsh  antiquary  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  who  spent  his  life  in  researches 
into  Celtic  literature,  had  never  oeen  able  to  obtain  a  sight 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting.  This  reproach  was  re- 
moved, after  ineffectual  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
gentry  of  Wales,  by  the  liberality  of  Owen  Jones,  a  furrier 
in  Thames  Street,  who,  at  the  exnensc,  it  is  said,  of  more 
than  a  thousand  pounds,  collectea  and  published,  in  1801 
and  subsequent  years,  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Mvvyrian  Archaiology  of  Wales,'  the  chief  produo- 
tions  of  Welsh  literature  for  nearly  nine  hundred  years,  from 
about  800  to  1400.  In  this  task  Owen  Jones  was  assisted 
bv  Edward  Williams,  better  known  by  the  name  of  lolo 
Morganwg,  or  Edward  of  Glamorgan,  and  by  Dr.  Owen, 
afterwards  Dr.  Owen  Pughe.  This  enterpri-e  was  by  no 
means  undertaken  too  .soon.  '  A  number  of  manuscripts 
equal  to  what  now  remains,"  says  Owen,  in  the  fourteenth 
volume  of  the  '  ArchiBologia '  of  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
'  hath  perished  through  neglect  within  the  last  two  hun- 
dred yews,  that  ja  to  say,  since  the  higher  ranks  of  Wdeh- 
men  have  withdiawn  tnnr  pa&onage  from  the  euMvaiion 
of  the  literature  of  their  native  courttry.  We  have  still 
upw  ards  of  two  thousand  manuscript  books  of  various  ages 
from  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  to  the  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century.'  By  the  publication  of  the  '  Mvvyrian 
Archaiology'  a  vast  mass  of  mati'rials  wsts  prcservecf,  but  it 
did  not  comprise  the  whole  of  what  Jones  intended  to  pub- 
lish—in the  library  of  the  Welsh  school  at  London,  no  leM 
than  eighty  volumes  of  tcanscripts  were  deposited  which 
were  intended  for  a  continuation  of  the  work.  After  the 
cessation  of  Jones's  exertions,  the  old  apathy  returned,  and 
continued  till  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  Dr. 
Owen  exerted  himself  for  several  years  to  obtain  s.ipport 
for  the  publication  of  the  *  Mabinogion,'  or  prose  tales  of 
the  Welsh,  but  died  without  accomplishing  his  purpose, 
which  is  now  being  carried  into  execution  by  Lady  Char- 
lotte GuesL  At  present  the  praqwcts  of  Welsh  literature 
are  more  ftrooiable  than  op  any  previoua  occasion.  The 
CymmrodorionSoele^  bas  iasnea  The  vrorki  of  the  antient 
poet  Lewis Glyn  Cotlu,  and  has  other  publications  in  the 
press.  Another  association  haa  recently  been  instituted,  on 
the  model  of  the  Camden  and  similar  societies,  forthepur- 

fjose  of  publishing  manuscripts,  whether  in  Welsh  or  other 
angnages,  connected  with  Wales ;  and  these  are  to  be 
accompanied  with  translations.  It  also  announces  a  trans- 
lation, by  the  Rev.  J.  Williams,  of  the  *  Myvyiian  ArdiakH 
loey,'  wbieh  had  notbtag  Eiudiah  about  it  Imt  its  prelkcea. 
In  the  latter  portion  of  the  plan  of  this  society  the 

seeinui  step  is  taAiT.  of  the  three  which  are  requisite  to 
bisng  the  literatuie  of  Wales  fairly  before  the  world.  The 
lirst  IS,  the  publication  of  its  monuments,  as  indispensable 
materials  for  all  that  is  to  follow  ;  the  second,  the  rendering 
i  f  them  accessible,  by  tiamlations,  to  those  who  have  n<^ 
the  opportunity  of  acquiring,  in  addition  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Welsh  language  as  it  now  is,  that  of  all  its  variations 
during  a  period  of  thirteen  hundred  yean.  The  third  will 
be,  that  of  applying  a  judicious  cnticttm  to  these  materials ; 
of  comparing,  elucidating,  and  investigating;  separating 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious;  and  deciding  its  value. 
When  all  this  has  been  done,  :ii;d  not  before,  it  will  be 
possible  to  take  a  satisfactory  survey  of  the  history  of 
Welsh  literature,  in  which  is  involved  the  history  of  twO  oC 
the  most  interesting  points  of  modern  literature  m  gennnl, 
that  of  the  introduetum  of  rlqrne  and  the  origin  or  roman< 
tic  fiction.  At  present  ttie  want  of  published  materials  in 
some  cases  and  of  adeouate  criticism  upon  them  in  others 
renders  speculation  on  CiMae  said«ata  peooliarly  vague  and 
unsatisfactory. 
Iba  Welsh,  it  haa  bean  alieady  atatad,  daim  to  ha  it 
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possession  of  several  poetic  compositions  of  the  date  of  Ihe 
•ixth  century,  and  these  compositions  are  in  rhyme,  which 
would  be,  as  far  a»  is  at  present  known,  the  earUest  in- 
ttaneef  of  thmt  Idnd  of  composition.  Tiie  whole  of  them 
were  printed  in  the  *  Myvnmn  Archaiolog>-,'  ia  which  the/ 
oceopf  one  hundred  and  eic:hty-cight  pajcies  of  double 
columns,  iiotliing  of  which,  Iseyond  a  few  spcciincns,  had 
appeared  m  print  liefore.  The  authors  to  whuin  they  are 
attributed  are: — Aneurin,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
from  510  to  500;  Taliesin,  from  520  to  570;  Llywarcli  Hen, 
or  Llywarch  the  Old.  from  550  to  640;  and  Myrddin,  or 
Merlin,  from  530  to  000;  beades  Gwyddno,  Gwilym  ab 
Don,  Golyddaa,  and  othemof  lainor  importance. 

The  Mitkeiitieth'  off  theie  poems  hanng  been  impugned 
lijr  Finkerton,  in  nil  prelhee  to  Barbour,  and  by  Lainsr,  in 
a  note  to  his  '  Dissertation  on  Ossian,'  it  was  niainliiined 
by  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  '  Viiidieation  of  the  Grtunm  ius» 
of  the  Antient  British  Poems  of  Aneurin,  T;ihe!?iii,  Lly- 
wareh  Hen,  and  Merddin,'  tii-st  pul)Ushed  separately  m 
1803,  and  since  appended  to  the  succewive  editions  of  his 
'  History  of  the  AnglO'Saxona.'  This  dissertation  has  been 
tpoken  of  in  tenne  of  warm  approbation  by  a  Welsh  wnter 
nilly  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  Edward 
'Wifiiama,  better  known  by  his  bardic  name  of  lolo  Mor- 
Rauwg,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  '  My\  vrian  Archaiolotry  ' 
In  a  letter  printed  in  the  '  Cambrian  Uepster'  (vol.  iii., 
p.  382)  he  observes  that  '  It  is  a  shame  to  all  ("ambrian 
scribblers  that  a  mere  English  gentleman,  who  with  a  most 
wonderful  rapidity  acquired  the  knowledge  of  our  language, 
Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  is  the  best  writer  that  has  erer  ap< 
pcared  on  our  literary  antiquities.* 

In  this  treatise  Mr.  IVurner  asserts  tba  genuinenea  of  the 
antient  poems  on  both  interna)  and  externa)  evidence. 
The  oldest  copy  extant  is,  he  says,  in  an  antient  manuscript 
called  '  The  lilack-liook  of  Carmarthen,'  preserved  in  the 
library  at  Hcn^wrt  in  Meriom-lh.shire,  which  is  prounu'd 
by  competent  lodges  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century- ;  so  that 
if  footed  at  all,  the  poems  must  have  Imw  foiled  as  far 
back  as  tliat  peiiod,  while  in  fact  they  are  allwled  to  as 
antient  bgr  writert  of  the  centuries  immediately  following. 
If  Ikbricated  at  that  time,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
have  contained  allusions  to  the  popular  legends  respecting 
Kinir  Arthur,  whose  name  had  then  become  known  through- 
out Europe  as  that  of  the  hero  of  romantic  tradition;  while 
those  compositions,  professing  to  be  written  by  contempo- 
raries of  Arthur,  and  frequently  referring  to  his  life  and 
actions,  always  mention  him  in  a  sober,  unexagge  rated 
itiaia,  peiftetly  consistent  with  the  light  in  which  he  is 
presented  tav  authentie  history.  Finally  tin  language  is  of 
an  extremely  antiquated  cast,  ollen  obscure,  and  sometinu  s 
unintelligible,  ancf  altogether  different  from  that  oi  com- 
positions known  to  be  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  most  elaborate  reply  which  has  appeared  to  Mr. 
Turner's  '  Vindication'  is  given  in  a  criticism  on  it  in  the 
•  Edinbuivh  Review '  for  April,  1804  ;  but  the  main  objec- 
tMNU  of  tm  critic  appear  to  us  to  be  scarcely  deserving  of 
noliea.  There  is  one  however  which  he  touches  on  liffotty 
that  seems  of  very  great  weight.  Mr.  Tomer  and  outers, 
who  maintain  the  authenficity  of  most  of  the  antient  Welsh 
poems,  do  not  maintain  the  authenticity  of  all ;  and  if  it  be 
once  admitted  that  some  of  the  compositions  which  pass 
under  the  names  of  Ancunn  and  Taliesin  are  forged,  the 
whole  fabric  which  has  been  reared  ia  their  defcnot 
to  rest  on  an  insecure  foundation. 

The  poem  of  Aneurin  entitled  '  The  Gododin 

smMf  flMrks  of  authenticity.  Aneorin  waa  one  of 
the  nortiMm  Britom  of  Strath  Clyde,  who  have  left  to  that 
part  of  the  district  they  inhabited  the  name  of  Cumlierland, 
in  token  that  it  was  once  in  jwssession  of  a  section  of  the 
Cymrv.  In  this  poem  he  laments  the  defeat  of  his  country- 
men by  the  Saxons  at  the  battle  of  L'attraeth,  in  conse- 
qiuence  of  having  partaken  too  freely  of  the  mead  before 
joining  in  combat.  He  commemorates  many  obscure  chief- 
tains who  fell  on  the  occasion  in  language  which 


among  the  Welsh  Mabinogion,  or  children's  stories, 
which  has  a  strong  similarity  in  many  of  its  incidi  nts  to 
the  productions  of  Eastern  fiction.    It  is  printed  in  Welsh 
in  tne  '  Myvyrian  Archaiology,*  and  in  Welsh,  with  an 
English  translation*  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  *  Cambrian 
Quarterly  Magazine.'  Aeeordhig  to  tMs  story,  CKrion  the 
little,  a  boy  who  was  employed  by  Keridwen,  a  witch  of 
Meirion,  or  Merionethshire,  to  watch  a  magic  cauldron  in 
which  she  was  preparirn;  a  concoction  that  w  as  tn  bestow 
knowledge  and  genius  on  her  son,  incurred  the  vengeance 
of  his  mistress  by  involuntarily  drinking  the  three  blessed 
drops  which  were  to  produce  these  wonderful  effects.  Of 
course  he  tiecame  endowed  with  wisdom,  and  fled  from  the 
wrath  of  Keridwen*  who  pursued  him.  He  fled  in  the  form 
of  a  hare,  she  pnraaed  in  that  of  a  hound ;  when  nearly 
overtaken,  he  turned  to  a  fish,  and  she  to  an  otter;  then  hie 
to  a  spivrrow,  and  she  to  a  hawk  ;  and  he  was  finally  swal- 
lowed in  the  form  of  a  grain  of  wheat  by  Keridw  en.  in  the 
form  of  a  hen.    Alter  nine  months  she  was  delivered  of 
him  again  ;  and,  unwilling  directly  to  take  iiis  life,  tied  him 
up  in  a  leathern  bag  and  threw  him  into  the  sea ;  alter 
w-nich  he  was  found  by  Prince  Elphin,  the  son  of  Gwyddno, 
at  a  weir  on  the  sand  between  Uvvi  and  Abemtwyth. 
This  strange  story  appears  at  first  nght  to  be  of  the  same 
I  c  haracter  with  those  which  were  told  of  Viri^il  in  the 
middle  ages,  a  wildly  fictitious  narrative,  fatliered  on  a  dis- 
tinguished name  from  the  wish  to  trivc  it  an  air  of  authen- 
ticity in  the  eyes  of  ignorance.    But  this  explanation  is 
not  sufficient.   In  the  poems  attributed  to  'Taliesin  con- 
tinual allusions  are  found  to  tliis  preposterous  narrative; 
he  distinctly  asserts  his  having  passed  through  metamop- 
phosis  and  metempqrehosisj  and  he  attributes  to  the 
effects  of  the  caldron  of  Keridwen  the  ^fl  of  prophecy, 
which  he  claims. 

Mr.  Peacock,  in  the  novel  ol  the  '  Misfortunes  of  Elphin, 
says,  'Where  Taliesin  picked  up  the  story  which  he  told  of 
himself,  why  he  told  it,  and  what  he  meant  by  it,  are 
questions  not  easily  answered.  Certain  it  is  that  he  told 
Uiis  stwy  to  his  contemnmaries,  and  that  none  of  them 
contradicted  it.  It  nay  thcreltore  be  presumed  that  they 
believed  it,  as  any  one  who  pleases  is  most  heartily  wel- 
come to  do  now.'  It  must  be  acknowledged  however  that 
the  incidents  of  the  narrative  seem  of  a  character  likely  to 
be  invented  in  a  centurv'  later  than  the  sixth,  and  indeed 
some  of  th«  poems  of  Taliesin  are  those  which  Mr.  Turner 
seems  to  show  the  least  inclination  to  defend.  These  poems 
exhibit  also  an  introduction  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  metres 
into  Wdahpodiqrt  and  even  of  aeiMis  of  Latin,  aa  In  the 
name  of  Wales  to  the  celebrated  lines  prophetle  of  tiia 

I'ati-  (if  hi^  countrymen,  which  luwa  be«n  qUOted  oftenCT 

than  any  otiiers  ol  Taliesin  : — 

£u  hUith  i  K»dwant 
Sa  tir  t  (olliml 

God  (wyllt  Walia.' 

•  nielr  I^rd  Uiay  ihall  mion. 
Their  UBCuaff*  UttyjiliaU  kMp^ 
Tksif  lsM4  iwy  iIimI  Ism 


dictated  tnr  the  freshness  of  griet  A  portion  of  this  poem 
haa  been  traadated  by  Gray ;  a  venion  of  the  whole  was 
inserted  by  the  Rev.  hdwanl  Davies  in  his  '  Mytholog)'  of 
the  Druids;'  and  a  translation  of  the  whole  works  of 
Aneurin,  '  The  Gododin'  and  the  *  Odes  of  thaMoothi,* 
waspublisJied  in  1820  by  Mr.  Probert. 

The  works  of  Taliesin,  the  oontemporar}'  and  friend  of 
^teorin,  are  of  a  much  mora  questionable  deecription. 
is  ft  itoir  of  tha  adfoatnna  of  Thliaua 


A  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  other  poems  of  Welsh 
aiitiiiuity  would  certainly  be  strengthened  if  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  K'''iuincness  of  those  of  Taliesin  was  not  in- 
volved in  theirs.  There  is  stiil  so  much  to  be  elucidated  by 
the  critical  examination  of  these  antient  remains,  that  A 
cannot  at  present  be  ascertained  whether  this  is  the  case. 

'The  Heroic  Elegies  and  other  Vieca  of  Llvwarch  Hen, 
Princf  of  the  Cumbrian  Britons,  with  a  litmu  translation 
by  William  Owen,'  were  published  in  1792.  Llywarch 
Hen,  like  Aneurin,  was  one  of  the  warriors  of  Strath  Clyde, 
and,  like  him,  was  driven  to  Wales  by  the  successes  ol  the 
Saxons.  His  poems  have  the  same  character  of  genuine- 
ne.ss  as  those  of  .Aneurin,  and  are  superior  in  interest. 
Southey,  who  remarks  that  '  their  auHhenticity  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Turner ;  and  they  are  exceedingly  coiiooi^ 
aa  aoma  of  the  oldest  remains  of  Celtic  poetiy,*  obeerrea, 
in  the  notes  to  his  *Sir  Thomas  More,'  that  their  *  general 
stnun  is  as  melancholy  as  it  is  mde.'  The  *  Elegy  on  Old 
Age  and  the  loss  of  his  Sons,'  and  the  lines  'To  the  (^lekoo 
in  the  Vole  of  Cuawg,'  are  particularly  striking;  but  the 
latter  poem  is  ascrilied  by  some  to  a  certain  Mabclaf  ap 
Llywarch,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteentn 
century  ;  the  former  is  shown  to  be  Uywaiflh^l  Igr  SMUlf 
eircumstanoes  mentioned  in  it. 

SoBMof  Am  lOiaMng  poems  in  the  •  Myvyrian  Aiehaio* 
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logy*  are  tacrihed  to  the  two  Merddyns.  who  have  been 
amalgamated  ard  made  into  Merlin  in  romance.  The  same 
work  contains  a  considerable  number  of  aoonymoua  pieces 
Mcribed  to  the  urliest  bards. 

The  privileges  of  th«  btids  form  the  most  peculiar  and 
interesting  portion  of  tiioie  etmons  collections  of  Welrii 
laws,  which  are  still  extant  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
laws  of  Howell  Dda,  or  Howell  the  Good,  a  king  of  South 
Wales,  are  of  the  date  of  the  commencem<  nt  of  the  tenth 
century;  but  in  a  poem  by  Cynddelw,  of  the  dale  1160. 
reference  is  made  to  sti.i  older  eniictment«,to  a  concession 
of  privileges  to  the  mea  of  Anroa  by  Run  in  the  sixth 
tury,  and  a  similaroM  to  ttw  mm  of  Piowya  by  Ondwdloo 


in  the  seventh.  The  laws  of  Howell  have'been  ftequently 
reprinted  since  their  firat  appearance  in  Wotton's  *  Leges 
Wallicae  the  last  edition,  in  Welsh  and  English,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  '  Antient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  Wales,'  pub- 
lished in  1841.  tjy  Aneurin  Owen,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Record  Commiwion.  According  to  the  general 
hw»  ttt  Walea  then  collected,  the  bards  were  «ntlUed  to 
doM  ftwa  mniacea,  to  cxem^ioo  from  bearing  and 
to  innumenU*  oner  privilegea ;  and  a  bard  waa  pattien- 
larly  favoured  who  'knew  the  pophetic  sonp  of  Taliesin.' 

It  is  stated  by  Owen  Pu^he,  in  the  '  Areha'olo^a'  (vol. 
xiv.,  p.  216),  that  Ihe  principal  heads  under  whii  h  antient 
Welsh  literature  may  be  classed  are — poetry,  bardic  in- 
stitutes, laws,  histor}',  theology,  ethics,  proverb*,  dramatic 
tales,  and  grammars;  and  that '  the  firat  of  these  elaasc8» 
poetnr,  is  bjr  far  the  moat  cztnnivs,  §ar  U  nay  be  com- 
jntea  to  fill  about  eight  parte  out  of  the  ten  of  our  old 
writings,  omitting  to  take  into  acoonnt  the  heraldic  col- 
lections altopetlier :  hut  wiUi  respect  to  tlie  quantify  that 
is  printed,  such  a  proiiortion  may  be  reverhed.'  '  On  this 
T-!ibjee*,'  he  adds,  'I  h;iM'  made  a  calculation  so  a.s  to  en- 
able me  to  infer  that  I  have  perused  upwards  of  13,UU0 
poetical  pieces  of  various  denominations  for  the  purpose 
of  coUoetiog  words,  in  the  course  of  about  eigbteeajraMi 
that  I  have  beon  compiling  the  diotioiiaiy  or  the  WeMi 
langua^.* 

The  '  Triads'  may  be  said  to  belong:  to  most  of  the 
remaining  classes,  for  they  are  by  turns  hislorical,  ethical, 
«gal,  and  theological.  They  are  enumerations  of  a  triad 
si  persons,  or  events,  or  observations,  strung  together 
in  one  abort  sentence.  This  form  of  composition,  originally 
iilfvilted  in  tHU  likelihood  to  assist  the  memory  merely,  has 
been  raised  br  the  Welsh  to  a  degree  of  eleguoe  of  which 
it  hardly  at  first  sight  appears  susceptible.  The  'Triads* 
are  of  all  aj;es,  and  huvp  unfortunately  been  preserved 
.Mthout  much  attention  to  the  date  of  their  composition  ;  | 
some  of  the  oldc4t  are  probably  as  old  as  anything  in  the  , 
language.  Short  as  they  are  individually,  the  collection  ' 
in  W«*Mmiiia  AlclUddiogT'  occupies  more  than  170 
pagH  of  dootdf  onlmniB.  *The  Wisdom  of  Cadog  the 
vfm,*  %  edleetton  of  ipranmbs,  wid  to  bo  made  by  St 
Cadog,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century,  fh>m  the  then  an- 
tient adages  of  the  Britons,  is  much  of  the  same  style  of 
composition  n.'^  some  of  tht-  Triads ;  and  indeed  some  of  the 
proverbs  are  thrown  into  that  s-hape. 

In  history  the  Welsh  literature  is  not  rich.  Their  first 
aothentie  antient  historian  is  Caradoc  of  Llancarvan,  who 
lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  wrote  n  history  of  Wales, 
an  English  translation  of  whieh  wis  made  ftbout  lfi07> 
by  Humphrey  Llwyd.  publidied  bjrDr.  Powell,  in  1(184. 
nr.d  has  since  been  fremiently  reprinted,  the  last  time  at 
Slirewsburj-  in  1B32.  The  original  was  pnnted  in  the 
second  vulume  of  the  * Bfyvjnen  Aiehaiology.'  It  is  a 
dull  but  useful  chronicle. 

The  fictitious  history  translated  by  Gcofirey  of  Mon- 
mouth had  a  veiydifferent  fate  from  the  drv  records  of  his 
eeotemporary.  Ks  woric,  a  'History  of  Bntnii.*in  nine 
books,  in  Latin,  which,  according  to  nis  own  account,  he 
translated  from  British  materials  supplied  to  him  Inr  Walter 
t^ilenius,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  who  had  collected  them  in 
Bnttany,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  appears 
to  have  spread  at  once  the  name  of  its  hero.  Kmc  Arthur, 
throughout  Europe.  It  commences  with  the  coming  of 
Bnitus  from  Troy  to  Britain,  and  contains  all  the  strange 
sad  wonderAil  stoiiso  respectinK  Arthur  and  Meriin  which 
hove  beeome  taailisr  torn  reaoetsoriomenee.  There  is  a 
Welsh  translation  of  this  book,  whieh  goes  bj  the  name  of 
the  '  Chronicle  of  Tjnsilio,'  and  has  been  re-translated  into 
English  and  published  by  the  Rev.  Peter  Roberts,  at  the  end 
ofthe  manuscript  of  which  is  the  singular  note  in  Welsh:  'I, 
F.  C  lM»  1707. 


Walter,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  turned  this  book  from  Welsh 
into  Latin,  and  in  mv  old  age  I  turned  fit  the  second  time 
from  Latin  into  Welsh.'  It  waa  long  supfosed  that  the 
stones  in  this  book  were  tiie  invention  of  GeoOvy  of 

Monmouth,  but  it  is  now  rather  believed  that  his  state- 
ment of  being  only  the  translator  is  correct,  and  that  he 
really  had  a  Welsh  orij^inal  before  him.  The  arguments 
I  for  this  belief  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Ellis,  in  the  intro- 
duetuni  to  lii.s  ' Specimens  of  early  English  Metrical  Ro- 
mances.' If  there  were  Welsh  originals,  it  becomes  a 
question  of  consideraUe  interest  if  they  still  exist ;  Hid  the 

Cvalent  opinion  now  appean  to  bo  tliat  thqr  aie  to  be 
nd  ittthe  *  Mabbogion,*  or  Children^  mes,  «f  wldMi  n 
manuscript,  uipposed  to  be  of  the  date  of  1370^  eiiils  in 
the  •  Red  Book  of  Herj^est.'  preserved  at  Jesua  College, 
Oxford.  The  tales  in  this  collection  are  in  prose ;  they 
comprise  not  only  those  of  the  court  of  King  Arthur,  but 
the  Life  of  Taliesin,  which  is  as  wild  as  any  of  its  com- 
panions, a  number  of  similar  tales,  and  the  histoiy  of  Berie 
of  Hampton.  Owen  Pughe  published  several  of  the 
Mabinogion,  in  Welsh  and  Eogltsh,  in  the  '  Cambrian  Re- 
nter* and  the  'Cambrian  Qoarteriy  Magazine and  it  has 
been  already  mentioned  that  he  had  formed  the  project  of 
publishing  the  whole,  but  could  never  obtain  sufficient 
support.  Hm  y  are  now  being  issued  in  numbe's,  under 
the  superintendence  of  I^dy  Charlotte  Guest  who  de- 
clined availing  herself  of  the  translation  of  the  whole, 
already  made  bv  Owen  Pughe,  and  prints  a  new  English 
version  with  the  original  Welsh,  togethw  wHh  notes, 
which,  if  entirely  the  prodoetion  of  her  ladyship's  pen, 
evince  her  knowledge  not  only  of  antient  French  and 
German,  but  of  Danish  and  Icelandic,  When  the  work  is 
completed,  it  will  probal)ly  attoui  anijtle  materials  for  as- 
certaining if  the  \V(  l>h  versiuii>  ot  the  stories  ofthe  Round 
Table  which  it  contains  are  likely  to  be  the  originals  of 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  or,  like  tlie  Chrmdelie  w  Tysilio. 
taken  fkom  him  j  but  in  either  case  it  now  appears  to  be 
the  prevalent  opinion  that  that  eyde  of  romanee  originated 
in  Welsh  invention  or  tradition.  The  reasons  in  favour  of 
this  view  have  been  ably  summed  up  in  an  '  Essay  on  tlie 
Influence  of  Welsh  Tradition  upon  Europe;.:!  Literature,' 
which  obtained  the  prize  proposed  by  the  Abergavenny 
Cymreig^  ddion  Society,  in  October,  1838.  and  which, though 
not  published,  may  be  seen  at  the  British  Museum,  to 
whien  a  privately  printed  copy  was  presented  by  the 
author,  Mr.  J.  D.  Hardinc.  Mr.  Harding,  in  thia  Essay, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  Price,  in  his  •Tour  in  Bnttany,'  refer  for 
a  confirmation  of  their  views  on  thi«  ^'ibject.  which  coin- 
cide, to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Panizzi,  in  his  ■  hVsay  on  the 
Narrative  Poetry  ofthe  Ituluiiis,"  pretixed  to  his  edition  of 
Boiardo  and  Anosto.  Mr.  Panizzi  stat  es  as  the  result  of 
his  researches,  that '  All  the  chivalrous  fictions  since  spread 
through  Europe  appear  to  have  had  their  birth  in  Walea.' 

Tlie  aul|}eett  of  uie  antient  Welah  compositions  in  prose 
are  so  much  connected,  that  in  treating  of  them  it  hu 
been  thought  better  to  encroach  a  little  on  the  chronolo- 
gical arrangement  than  to  put  them  asunder.  It  will  now 
be  proper  to  return  to  the  poetry,  the  iiistory  of  which  up 
to  our  own  time  is  so  entirely  uninterrupted  by  any 
foreign  influence,  that  it  may  be  brought  to  an  end  tiefore 
returning  to  the  prose. 

The  aeoond  period  of  Welsh  poetiy  has  the  meiik  of 
ondoobted  auilienticity,  and  in  aatiouity  it  snr> 
passes  what  can  be  produced  in  any  other  living  lan- 
guage of  the  north  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Icelandic.  The  bards  of  Wales  were  the  contempo- 
raries of  the  Scalds  of  Scandinavia,  and  they  appear  in 
their  rules  tor  the  composition  of  poetry  to  have  had  much 
in  common  with  each  other.  The  '  My'vyrian  Archaiology' 
contains  the  compositions  of  fifty-nine  bards,  from  uie 
time  of  Meifyr.  wno  lived  between  liao  end  IIQO^  to 
ttat  of  l^idur  Ddall,  between  1940  end  ISSO.  The  most 
famous  piece  of  Meilyr  is  the  •  Death-bed  of  the  Bard,' 
both  the  original  and  translation  of  which  are  given  in  the 
*  Cambrian  Register,'  vol.  i.,  p.  405.  His  son,  Gwalchmai 
ap  Meilyr  (1150-90)  is  reported  to  have  accompanied 
Richard  Coeur-de  Lion  to  the  Crusades ;  fourteen  compo- 
sitions by  him  are  still  extant,  of  which  the  most  famono 
is  on  the  subject  of  the  battle  of  Tal-y-Voel,  in  1168,  and 
has  beoi  translated,  bat  bj  no  menos  tethftallf,  bf 
Gray — 
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Thii  po«m  M  written  in  a  phrMeoioiry  to  obscure  to  the 
modem  reader,  that  the  K«v.  T.  Price,  who  quote*  it 
in  hi*  recently  publuhcd  'Hanea  Cymru.'  thinks  pro- 
per to  add  a  veraion  of  it  in  modem  Welih.  Cynddclw 
'1190-1200')  wa*  a  poet  contemporAiy  with  Gwalchoud, 
but  of  iitfehor  talenta,  Fortr  n**  nia  piae«a  art  printed  in 
tha  'Myvyrian  Arehaio1oiiY/or  whieb  the  mo«t  mtcrcitinc 
trahiapMin  entitled '  The  Deatli-bad  of  Cynddclw,'  and  hit 
mm  to  Madoe.  prinM  of  Powji,  the  Mune  who  ia  the 
bwo  of  SOtttbey*!  poam,  and  ia  ■uppoaed  bv  tome  writeia 
tebmbMB  tmaiaeovcNrof  Aoerieo.  Twoof  banivak 
WU9  OliMtiiaai  Jbr  i«ak  ta  wail  aa  gcnitui— Owain  Cjvci> 
Km  (110M7}>tlM  pfbMiof  Cnoitioe.0  aodkm  oTPimyi: 
■ad  Rjrwal  (1140-1169  or  1172).  ooe  oftbe  aoaa  ofOwun 
Gwynedd,  and  therel'ore  tha  brother  of  Madoc,  who  aapircd 
to  hU  father'!  throne,  and  fell  in  tlw  eontest,  the  iwM  of 
which  led  to  Madoc  *  eraisration  from  Wale*.  The  moat 
conipiciious  production  of  Owain  ia  the  ode  entitled  'The 
Hirlaa  Horn,'  or  'The  LonjC  Blue  Horn,'  which  ha*  been 
frequently  translated  «infp  itf  apptarance  in  Evans  s 
•Dj5»ertt.'.n;ii  on  the  Bard*.'  The  poems  of  Hvwel  are 
chiefly  love-odea,  of  which  the  finest  i»  one  entitled  'The 
Choice.'  One  of  their  contemporarie*.  Llywarch  ap 
LlewelljTi  (1160  r2"Jt)  ,  who  was  the  laureate  of  several  of 
the  pnncc*.  i»  commonly  known  liy  tin;  Mnifular  appella- 
tion of  'Prydydd  y  Moch,'  or  the  •  i'oet  of  the  Vig*,'  for 
what  cause  is  not  now  lucertaiiuiii^o  One  of  hi*  produc- 
t.ons  ix  an  invocation,  when  undergoimc  the  fiety  ordeal  to 
vvhii  h  he  was  nibjected,  to  aiiceitain  n  ho  pOHMOd  uqr 
knowledge  of  the  fate  of  Madoc. 

.  TboHUMaef  the  bard*  now  become  aiill  more  nume- 
loait  and  *he  period  in  which  they  lived  may  be  considered 
M  tbO  middle  of  the  classic  age  of  Welsh  poetry.  The 
most  distineuiahad  are — Einion.  the  son  of  Gwalchmai.  the 
■on  of  Meilyr  (1170-1220),  of  a  Cunily  in  which  poetical 
nmna  seem*  to  have  bam  hcraditaiy ;  Elidyr  8aia  (UetK 
1230),  Phylip  Brydydd  (1200>1960X  Mid  Pndydd  Byebaa 
(ISKKiant.  Tbnr  potaaa  an  ebkAj  oalogica  on  the 
prinoM  nod  grtat  mm  with  whom  thay  wan  coHMOtad. 
The  next  ffeneration  of  barda  mutt  have  baaft  that  which 
witneeaed  the  conquest  of  Walea  by  the  £n«r)ialu  Aoaording 
to  a  tradition  vrhich  has  been  made  universaUy  known  Iqr 
'  The  Bard '  of  Gray,  they  must  have  perished  by  the  iword  m 
the  ir,vader.  but  the  current  story  of  the  mansacre  of  the 
baali  n)!pe«ir*  to  rest  on  no  odeqiiate  nuthonfy.  There  if 
no  mi'monai  or traditim:  if  u  m  tlu-  luuu'ry  'Ahich  is  said 
to  have  heen  its  scene,  and  no  n.lu^iun  (o  it  in  iht"  produc' 
tionii  of  banU  of  thi'  timr  imnu'diately  lullowinj;.  In  tlu- 
•Myvyrian  Au-haioloir>' '  there  appears  no  greater  (aJiiniJ 
off  in  the  numl;er  of  ihmIicuI  productiotis  than  mieht  na- 
turally be  c\pee*i  d  n->  the  rei-ull  of  a  fdreiirn  ionqi!e»f,  of 
however  mild  a  ct.aratler;  and  the  next  ct-nturv  wa»  des- 
tined to  produce  a  bard  who  m  national  populanty  siir- 
paiaed  all  who  preceded  him. 

Dafydd  apGwilym  hai  sometimee  been  called  the  Welsh 
Ovid,  and  sometimes  the  Welsh  Petrarch,  but  is  said  by 
his  English  trantlator  to 'approach  more  nearly  to  Hum 
than  to  any  oUNrpoet,  whether  of  his  own  or  other  coun- 
tfiaa.'  Hia  poam*  are  of  a  character  almost  entirely  new  in 
tha  lUandnrc  of  Wales ;  the  subjects  of  them  aie  itiiefly 
themes  of  love  and  social  festivity,  inataad  of  vakur  and 
heroism.  The  exact  dates  of  Daiydd'a  birth  and  death  are 
ttB]iiiomi,butbaiiaappoNdtohav«hcaDbomabaat  1340, 
and  to  havadiad  about  1400$  tha  ineidaaiaorhb  Ufa  arc 
bath  intafaitiMr  in  thaaMahrai  and  oarious  from  the  light 
tbajrthiowoatnaiBaiiiiaiaorfliatinM.  Heappeatatohava 
ham  of  iUciritimate  birth,  aod  hia  mother's  relations,  on 
indilis  her  pregnant,  turned  her  out  of  doors,  when  she  put 
banan  under  the  protection  of  her  lover,  who  immediately 
married  her,  and  the  new-married  pair  visited  a  cousin  of 
the  hu»band,  of  the  name  of  Ivor  Hael.  In  after  years, 
when  Dal'ydd  was  a  lad,  he  took  refuge  in  the  house  of  the 
same  Ivor  on  beinif  turned  out  ul  iloo:s  by  hib  parent.s  in 
consequence  of  imperlinenee  to  Ihem.  Here  he  becurrie 
tutor  and  lover  of  Ivor  *  daughter,  whom,  when  the  laJlier 
found  what  was  going  on.  he  placed  in  a  nunnery  at  An- 
glesea,  but  without  willid. awing  hi*  ]);.tionat,'e  from 
Dafydd.  who  composed  many  sonjfs  to  the  lady,  and  waa 
about  this  time  elected  chief  bard  of  Glamorgan,  I'rorn 
whu  li  he  u  often  called  Dalydd  .MurKanwjj.  Hi*  ap-  | 
pointnu'ir,  ti>  tt.H  utfice  led  to  a  conte!>t  of  satire  with 
Rbyi  Meigan,  another  bard,  wlw  reflected  on  the  illegi- 
tmef  olmtgiitB  bbOiibiitiraaaBBiiafadfaia  poaai  of 


such  pungency,  that  on  hearing  it  recited  he  fell  down  and 
expired  on  the  spot.  The  handjomc  person  of  Dafydd  and 
his  poetical  talenta  made  him  at  this  time  such  a  favourite 
with  the  fair  sex,  that  he  had  the  opportunity  of  amusinjr 
himaalf  bgr  giving  an  assignation  to  twenty-four  diffcreor 
miitMMai^  With  all  of  whom  he  appointed  an  intcmew  it 
the  same  spot,  and,  concealed  belund  the  buahea,  laughed 
at  the  meeting.  They  all,  when  they  had  diacoTered  the 
trick,  vowed  to  be  the  death  of  the  daecivw^  who  had  thi 
temtrity  to  nake  hia  appearance^  wad  ia  s  hoBOfOi 
daaiiad  her  who  had  kiiaed  Uaa  oftaaa*  to  ettik 
ftiML  ThaaoBforioaMidthaaioivaliDaanortlM 
pvodoead  a  baltk.  ia  tha  beat  of  which  Dafydd  « 
The  heart  of  tha  bartf  wae  aoon  after  affected  by  a 
peaaoo  tut  Iforvudd,  the  daughter  of  Madog  Lawmn, 
who  waa  naited  to  him  in  a  ?mve  by  hia  fticnd  Made; 
Benfiaa,  aa  eminent  bard.  DaiydJ  argued  the  validity  o: 
this  mode  of  marriage,  but  the  bride's  faLlicr  luid  \U 
Church  thoucht  otherwiue.  and  Morvudd  was  aoon  »£tti 
united,  aurt  rably  to  the  rites  of  the  Churr  h,  with  Cvnine 
Cynin,  whom  Dalydd  Liuistened  '  Hwa  Bacli,  or  the  '  Ij't:? 
Hunchback,'  and  asiiailed  under  that  name  with  all  IM 
weapons  of  satire.  He  follow  ed  up  this  ])0etical  wartan 
by  running  away  with  the  lady,  w  ho  was  nalhing  loth,  t  • 
the  f.iL'il  ive»  IS  ere  lAeilakeii  and  M'paialrd.  aild  Da:t-c 
waa  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  tine,  wluh  the  men  i 
Glamorgan,  who  looked  more  to  hia  cenii.s  than  hu  xoo- 
rality,  released  him  by  discharging.  This  ('b»tinate  attii- 
mcnt  to  Morvudd  excited  the  contempt  ol  tnother  emi'. 
bard,  Gruffydd  Oryg  ot'  Anglcaee,  who  ridiculed  Datytiac 
a  poem,  which  produced  a  contact  of  aatire  tiU  d  «» 
brought  to  an  end  by  an  ingenious  and  good -oat  urk 
stiatagem  of  Bola  Bauol.  a  friend  of  both.  Re  oontnve^ 
that  a  report  of  the  death  of  caoh  ahould  reach  the  eamf 
the  other,  aad.  ae  he  expartad,  oa  the  receipt  of  the  ■! 
intelligence  animoMly  waa  AfBOltaB :  Daiydd  eo— peeoi  • 
paaegyrieal  elen  oo  OniiVd^  aad  GndMd  oo  tkML 
Whan  tha  triek  waa  dieootaNd.  tlia  coMooatmiamt 


renewal  of  IHendibip.  Dafydd  Hved  to  aumve  hie  ||» 
vudd  and  all  hi*  deaieet  fiieoda,  aod  on  hia  death-bed 
posed  a  poem  exprettive  of  his  own  rcaignaUoo  ui 
nope. 

The  poems  of  Dafydd  ap  G^i'ivra  were  first  publu^e: 
in  WeUh  only,  but  w;ih  an  iinKlish  memoir,  I'lom  wLc'r 
the  preceding  account  iias  been  Uiken,  by  Ow  en  Jones  so: 
t)wen  Piitiie.  in  IT^  t.  An  Kncli»h  translation  of  *eve.-i 
of  the  I  est  wiiM  piililiihed  under  the  ussunied  name  C 
Mai  .oi:.  in  IKM.  The  poems  of  Dulvdd  are  .-emarkafaia 
amoiiK' oilier  tliines,  lor  exhibitiin;  tiie  indicHtions  of  i: 
approach  to  a  sysltni  oi  \ ersiticalion  which  was  won  sJ>«.' 
I  earned  to  what  may  be  called  a  point  of  perfection  c: 
point  of  absurdity,  as  the  reader's  taste  may  decide, 
which  It  may  therefore  be  proper  to  notice  here  aa  at  Um 
period  (if  Its  ftill  eetabtiahment. 

'  Origmallr,' we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  tha  'Caobna 
Reeisier.'  vol.  i.,  p.  400.  •  the  distribution  «f  karaiid  chat 
syllables  or  feat  fotflMdihabaaiaof  WeUiTeiBe  and  rhva:« 
of  the  combination  of  vanaih  thera  waa  afao  another  pr.:'- 
ciple  called  conwoaaity.artbaaeaoidaatMMOdof  thaacBi 
consonants  from  certaia  aaoavted  parte  oftho  Tcne  «hiA 
casually  eaibdJiihcd  it.  fiat  thia  coMooaney.  bcinf  peee- 
liaHy  madoa]  ia  tha  Wolib  language,  waa  eatabliahcd  u 
a  constituent  part  of  vene  at  a  congraai  held  in  tha  ninth 
century,  at  which  preuded  Oeraint,  usually  called  BanM 
Glia,orthc  Blue  Bard.  The  consonancy  was  anemardi 
modilied  and  improved  at  different  times,  until  about  itt 
year  lilO,  when  a  congress  was  held  under  the  auspice*  c' 
Ivor  Hael,  wherein  it  was  establuhed  in  the  form  m  wluca 
it  remains  to  this  day." 

'  Our  sytitttn  of  veihilicatio;i,'  says  F.uward  Williams,  Cf 
lolo  Morganwg  (•  Poems,  voi.  u..  y<.  2X)).  '  i*  superior  to 
anythintj;  of  the  kind  pethap.  mthe  world:  it  is  reduced  to 
twenty-lour  elementary  claims,  and  there  is  not  in  a.'.r 
lanKuaife,  antient  or  modern,  any  kind  Di  verse  to  be  iouai 
tl..i1  Is  nut  used  in  the  Welsh  lanifuagi',  and  tiiai  Joes  not  twa*^ 
under  one  or  the  other  of  our  twenty-lour  pnrniuy  olagie* 
That  this  system  however  is  not  easy  to  be  undentoodt  il 
evident  tirom  what  is  added  tr  hu  notice  by  the  writer  ia 
the 'Cambrian  Register.' thai  'some  of  the  leading  poeli 
of  North  Wales  committed  t  he  egrcKioua  biuadcr  of  adoat* 
ing  what  were  only  twenty-four  diffmat  ataoaa  of  o» 
amplee  of  the  orifuial  caoona  for  tha  i 
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Sboth,  woi  whidi  hu  been  the  meant  of  leadiBff  nodtni 

writeri  into  erron<.  irhrrfv^r  thcv  have  bad  OCSMtOB  lO 
•peak  of  the  t«enty-lour  meaaures  of  poetry.' 

The  Welih  name  for  Ihisapcciea  of  consonancy  ib  Cyigh- 
amedd,  and  though  more  eomplicated,  it  haa  muvb  analogy 
tD  the  alliteratioa  emplcgred  in  Anclo-Saxon.  leeltndio,  and 
Miliar  Eagliih  postij,  from  whwE  th«  int  tdw  of  it 
ham  bMB  borrowed.  The  Welih  eoea  beoaoM  proud  or 
it !  ft  ipocimen  of  Engliah  verae,  composed  in  1490.  by  a 
Wcleh  itDdent  at  Oxford,  to  exhibit  the  advantaKea  of  the 
•crosa  consonancy,'  is  printed  in  Ihe  second  sohime  of  the 
'Cambrian  Reiribter.'  A  more  recent  example  of  it,  jfiven 
IB  Waitera'a  'Dissertation  on  the  Weiah  Lan^uat^e,'  will 
Mriia|»  convey  a  elMiwr  notion  o(  it  than  a  lenstb«ned 
aweiiplifla.  Tlie  Uneaareon  BnTy>— 

'A  flcail  in  ritobuf'  hoc  hr  f'-ivail, 
Tlut  yoodrr  %irm  yH  un<lpr  (rouad* 
Sfnuf  fraioi  Iha  apaw*  of  Sfiiai 
Th*  £irlii«  micro  dntMooliU  *~ 
Iter  act  ilM*Mil  in  ^^^ft 


The  intj-oduetlMI  of  Cj/N^'^f)fc/(/ tended  ktronely  tu  induce 
the  puets  of  Wales  to  pay  mora  attention  to  sound  than 
tense,  as  may  be  coniectUNd  ftiOMB  the  q>ecimen  >!iven«  but 
it  held  ita  ground  till  ia  our  own  4m  in  ISIB,  Dr.  Owen 
Ptefhe.  by  tmnelatinf  tlie  •Fkred'raeLMt'  into  Welih  Uank 
T«ne,  Without  respect  to  the  laws  of  Cynghaneddi  WM 
laid  to  have  led  the  way  tu  a  dekirnblc  reionu. 

The  next  distinguished  poet  after  Dafydd  ap  Gwilym 
was  Lewis  Glyn  Cotht,  who  lived  durinf;  the  want  of  the 
Roeea.  Hia  works  are  leas  remarkable  for  their  poetical 
than  their  historical  interest.  They  were  ftrat  pub- 
liafaed  in  the  orifdnal  Welsh,  with  Eni^hsh  notes,  ehiefly  of 
csptaaatoiy  ht^orical  matter,  by  the  Cymmrodorion.  or 
B^al  Ouurian  Institution,  in  the  year  1837.  and  occupy 
•a  oetnvo  volnme,  which  was  edited  by  the  Rer.  Jom 
Jone«,ofChrittchurch.  known  by  the  name  ofTejrid. 

The  reiirns  which  followed  were  by  no  mean*  U  ililc  in 
poetic  merit.  The  next  bard  who  deserves  attention  m 
a  i^nrrai  aurrev  of  Welsh  literature,  w  Huw  Morus.  or 
Hugh  Moiiiit  wbo  wa«  bora  in  1682>  and  turvived  till  1709. 
•He  h  to  be  taahed,'  we  an  toM  in  the  'Cambrian  ReRts- 
ter,*  '  among  the  first  of  the  Welsh  poets.  He  eminently 
excelled  in  that  talent  which  we  call  humour, and  was 
equally  master  of  the  pathetic  and  the  sublime.'  The 
same  writer  states  that  his  'Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Mrs. 
Middle  on  is  equal  or  buperior  to  'the  two  most  beautiful 
compoutioni  in  the  English  language  on  the  same  subiect, 
the  *  Monody'  on  the  death  of  his  lady,  by  Lord  Lytteiton, 
aad  that  *to  the  Mamoiy  ofa  Yoiia«  Udv/  bgr  BIr.  Shaw.' 
The  worbof  Haw  Moras  were  pnblbhed  fn  two  ijiMdeeliao 
volumes,  at  Wrexham,  in  1H23,  under  the  tUa  Of  *Ew 
Ceiriog,'  or  'The  Nightingale  of  Ceiiiog.' 

The  most  distiniruished  baxd»  of  the  eiuhfeenth  century 
were  Goronwy  Owen.  Evan  Evans,  and  Edwaid  Williams. 
Goronwy  Owen  is  styled  by  Owen  Pughe  '  one  of  the 
neatest  poets  that  appeared  among  the  Welsh.'  He  was 
the  eon  of  a  peasant  in  AnglMey,  and  wee  indehleii  (br  his 
a<aaatioB  to  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  a  disHnguiahed  antiquary, 
who  had  him  brought  up  for  the  church.  He  married  in 
Oswestnr,  where  he  was  curate,  and  says  in  one  of  hi*  let- 
tera.  •  My  wife  speaks  very  little  \Vel»h,  vet  »he  understands 
some  ;  so  that  1  lear  tliat  I'f  I  eo  not  to  \\  rIck,  niy  lx)ys  will 
be  Saxons,  for  by  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  teaeh'ihe  eldest 
one  word  of  Welth.'  He  was  euiata  l»  Dr.  Dottgles, 
aftarwarde  bishop  of  flaliabunr,  'the  Mteeiit*  ha  aaya,  in 
one  or  Ms  letten,  *  who  defended  the  poet  Mitton  afndmt 
the  insidious  defamation  of  I.auder.  He  it  as  it  may.  he  i» 
sufBcientlv  severe  and  harti  towanls  me.  I  hold  home 
little  land  of  him  nppertaininc:  to  the  school,  and  thougrh 
it  wBSS4.t  too  high  b«lore.  yet  he  has  sent  down  this  year 
orders  to  raise  the  rent,  lekt  a  poor  wretched  curate  should 
gain  anything  in  his  service,  or  obtain  too  good  a  bargain 
at  hia  mad.*  This  and  similar  treatment  at  last  induoed 
0««D  to  petition  the  Cymmrodorion  Society,  in  1767,  tot 
eMMtaaea  towarda  paying  hi*  passage  (br  America,  where 
be  nettled  at  Wi]liam»t)Ki>  in  \  irtrinia  ;  and  after  Ihe  year 
1787  nothing  further  wa«  heard  of  him.  '  About  the  vear 
17jH,'  fcays  Owen  Pughe,  in  the  'C'ambiian  Biogiaphy,' 
'some  persons  who  revered  his  memory  tried  to  obtain  ni- 
fmnation  if  he  were  alive  or  dead,  and  with  that  view 
aeat  a  latter  over  to  his  aoa.  Him  they  found  perfisetly 
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know  who  would  pay  him  for  Me  tretiMe.*  The  pnm.  ipal 
poems  of  Goronwy  Owen  were  printed  in  the  first  volume 
of  a  book  called  *  Diddanwch  Teuluaidd,'  printed  at  Lon- 
don in  17ti3.  The  bouk  has  a  curious  Engfiih  preface  by 
the  printer,  who  states  that  it  was  'put  into  his  hands  by 
the  editor,  Hugh  Junes,'  who  'owned  himself  incapable  of 
writing  an  English  preface  to  it,  and  therefore  desued  me 
to  do  that  office  for  hi  in.'  *The  editor,'  be  adds. '  being 
an  itinecaiy  bard  in  the  manner  of  the  antients,  hath  given 
me  leave  to  tetl  hit  readers  that  ho  pretends  to  neither 
learning  nor  languages  ;  he  despises  thtm  all  except  hit 
ow  n,  as  the  chief  Greek  poet*  did.  callir.k,'  other  languasies 
harbajous.  He  can  hardly  be  persuaded  that  the  Engii»h 
or  French  nations  have  anything  that  may  properly  be 
called  poetry ;  such  Is  naini  partiality  tawaide  liiB  own 
oountiy  and  people.' 

The  Rev.  Svaa  Bvaaswai  bom  in  Caidisanthire  in 
1731.  He  also  was  patronised  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  and 
educated  for  the  church,  but  ro»e  to  no  higher  station  than 
that  of  a  curate,  and  at  hiii  death,  in  1789,  was  reported  and 
believed  to  have  perished  from  want  on  a  mountain.  He 
\Mu,  (»u  the  i  ontiar>,  aJlowed  an  annuity  by  Mr.  Panton,  a 
gentleman  of  Anglesey,  on  condition  of  receiving  his 
iibraiy  of  manuscripts  aiter  hie  death.  He  published  two 
octavo  volunai  of  Welah  ieinione»  *  Di«ertatiD  de  Borditt' 
'  Specimeaaof  Aatient  Welsh  Poetrv,*  and  a  poem  entitled 
the  *  Love  of  our  Countty.'  His  lak-nts  iis  a  poet  have  bt- 
eume  more  known  and  :ip,)recifilL'd  Mnce  liis  deaih  tlian 
before.  Jones,  the  hi»torian  of  Hi  (  (.  knoi  k.  aavs,  in  a  letter, 
written  in  17u7i  'I  did  not  think  Evan  Prvdjdd  Hir"  i,tha 
bardic  name  of  Evans) '  the  poet  he  was.  I  knew  him  well, 
but  I  suppose  the  ctorw  had  expelled  the  oawn  before  I 
became  acquainted  with  him.' 

Edward  Williams,  known  by  the  Bardic  name  of  lolo 
Morganwg,  was  a  poet  of  merit  both  in  Welsh  and  English. 
He  WHS  born  in  the  par:»h  of  Llancarvan  in  Glamorgan- 
t.l)iie.  about  the  year  1747-  His  English  poems,  lyric  and 
ptu.to.al.  in  t'Ao  voiiunes,  published  in  17'.*-t,  present  per 
iiaps  the  uiost  cuiious  lis-t  ut'  >>ubiiCiibers  that  ever  was  at 
tached  to  any  publication.  It  begins  with  the  name  of  the 
Prince  of  Walea;  it  contains  those  of  Mia.  Ba/bauld,  of 
VVilliam  Bowles,  generalissimo  of  the  Creek  nation.  Sir 
William  Jones,  Miss  Hannah  More,  Lord  Oribrd, 
Thomas  Pnine,  Samuel  Rogers,  Misa  Anna  Seward,  John 
Home  Tookc,  WLbeilbice,  and  General  Washington.  He 
afti'r«Hrd->  i)uljii>hed  two  .v'lumes  of  WeUh  hymns, 
'Salriiau  yr  Ei,'lwy*  yn  yr  miialwch.'  Wiilianis  worked 
through  life  at  his  trade  a*  a  stonemason.  He  Jived  for 
some  time  in  London,  and  was  snxioua  to  emigrate  to 
America,  hut  returned  to  Wales,  and  lived  and  died  there. 
He  was  hitinately  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  his 
conn'iv;  he  was  one  of  Ihv  editons  of  the  •  ^fy^y^ian 
Arcfiaioiouv .  and  he  woe,  m  lS2f),  about  to  publish  a  col- 
lection of  docunicii'.s  illuMinlivc  of  Welsh  hi»'.>ry.  but 
seems  to  have  been  prevented  from  want  of  sufhcient  sup- 
port. These  documents  arc  now  announced  tor  public** 
tion  by  the  Welsh  Manitaoript  Society,  under  the  editor- 
ship  of  his  eon,  Mr.  Taliesin  Williams,  who  published.  In 
I^,  hisfather's  'Cyfrinach  Beirdd  Yam  Prydain.'  or  •  Secret 
of  the  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Britain.'  Mo  died  at  Pleming- 
slone  in  Glainorgnnslme,  «  n  the  17tt)  of  December,  1826; 
and  Souihey  fcays,  in  hi»  Lite  of  Cow  per,  *It  grieves  me  to 
think  what  curiou*  knowltdure.  and  how  much  of  it,  has 
probably  perished  with  poor  old  Edwaid  Williams.'  From 
some  letters  bv  him,  which  were  printed  during  his  life- 
time in  the  third  volume  of  the  'Cambiian  Register/  it 
seems  that  he  had  written  his  antobiography,  in  which  he 
had  introduced  an  account  of  Welsh  literature  during  his 
own  time,  as  well  as  his  opinions  of  WeUh  literature  in 
general.  This  work  would  probably  be  of  value,  as  his 
opinions  on  these  subjects  appear  to  have  been  self- 
'•>rmed. 

The  epithet  whieh  haa  been  given  to  a  writer  contem- 
porary with  Bdwari  WilHame,  *the  Cambiian  Shakapere,* 
would  give  a  stranger  an  falca  that  at  all  eventa  ite  pos- 
sesBor  occupied  an  important  station  in  W«M  Hterary 

annaU  i  nut  men  in  this  he  would  be  mistaken.  '  Twm 
or  Nant,  »ay»  Wiilianu,  in  one  of  hi*  letters,  '  has  been 
called  the  Shaktipere  of  W  alen.  What  blasphemy  to  name 
him  with  theShakspere  of  England !  You  nave  moat  pro- 
bably seen  a  foolish  crambo,  sometimes  put  into  Ihe  hands  of 
little  ehildienbeginaiogtoread.-Thisisthe  house  that  Jaek 
It  iewMh  Mew  to  odiiyaiatiue  to  the  writings  of 
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Bhakspere  Vtma  aufWag  tbtt  wu  ever  written  by  Tvm 
«r  Nant,  whose  iaterJodMeoiMiit  of  nothing  buttlio  lowoit 
•od  frequently  the  moat  indeoent  baflbonoy  tint  cm  be 
iBacined.'  *Twni  or  Nant,'  or  Tom  of  the  Valley,  was 
Uie  oarvUc  name  of  Thomas  Edward>«,  who  was  born  in  the 
year  1738«  in  Denbighshire,  and  died,  we  believp,  about 
1820.  Some  of  his  admirers  call  him  'the  WeUh  Aristo- 
phanes.' His  inter!  ults,  '  Enterlutes,'  as  he  calls  them  in 
Welsh,  resemble,  if  we  may  judge  by  their  titles,  which 
■re  given  by  a  correspondent  in  the  *  Qwladgarwr'(vol.  vi., 

S144),  the  Myiteii«a  whieh  pceecded  the  catabtiBbmeDtof 
e  re^lar  theatre  in  most  coontriea  of  Europe.  One  of 
them  11  a  dialogue  between  a  Proitstant  and  a  Dissenter ; 
another  between  Pleasure  and  Misery.  The  dati  s  of  these 
are  1783  and  17^7:  he  afterwards  advanced  nearer  to  the 
regular  drama,  for.  in  1812,  we  have  the  '  Ystori  Richard 
Whiltington,  yr  hwn  a  fu  dair  gwaith  yn  Arglwydd  Maer 
Llundain,'  the  •itory  of  Whittington,  thrice  Lord  Mayor  of 
London. 

The  CSambrim  Shakipere  deserved  his  title  much  less 
Hum  Dr.  Owen  Pag^he  would  that  of  the  Cambrian  Milton. 

Dr.  Pughe  was  equally  eminent  as  an  antiquary,  a  lexico- 
grapher, and  a  poet.    His  principal  work  of  the  latttr  de- 
scription is  his  'Coll  Gwyr.ta,  a  translation  of  the  '  Para- 
dise Lost,'  which  has  been  already  mentioned  as  distin- 
guished for  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  '  Cynghaacdd.'  He 
also  published,  under  the  name  of  Idrison.  n  poem  entitled  j 
*Hu  Gadam,*  or  *  Hu  the  MighlNr/  commemorative  of  the  I 
exploit*  of  the  patriarch  of  the  Cymr>'.  famous  in  tradition, 
who  conducted  their  migration  from  *  Defrobani,"  or  '  .Sum-  ; 
merlanJ.'  to  the  west  of  Europe.    Dr.  Pughe  was  born  in 
iMerionelhshire,  in  1759.  and  died  in  1835,  in  his  native 
county,  to  whidibe  hadntoRMd  after  ft  kmgKadenee  in 
London. 

Mr.  Edward  Jones,  who  was  appointed  bard  to  the 
Mnoeof  Waletin  1783.  wasalsoanativeof  Meriooethshirek 
and  died  in  London  in  1824.  His  <  Relies  of  the  Wetsh 

Bards'  are  valuable  from  the  specimens  they  contain  both 
of  the  poetry  and  the  music  of  Wales,  but  the  Entrlish 
translations  which  he  gives  of  the  Wel.>>h  passages  are  by 
far  too  paraphrasticat.  Mr.  Parry's  invaluable  collection 
of  'Welsh  Melodies,'  with  poetiy  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  has 
superseded  much  of  the  utility  of  Jones's  work  for  the 
musician ;  but  we  understand  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
*  Relics'  has  either  apMand  or  is  about  to  appear  noder 
the  iaperintendenee  or  fifr.  Psny  himself. 

The  Welsh  Parnassus  of  the  nineteenh  century  is  crowded 
with  candidates  for  fame,  many  of  whom  have  received  the 
highest  praises  from  Cambrian  critics.  It  muy  be  observed 
of  all,  that  they  aim  at  producing  little  beyontl  short  lyrical 
pieces,  many  of  them  on  the  casual  occurrences  of  the 
day  or  on  subjects  dictated  by  societies.  Our  limits  will 
nw  allow  OS  to  give  noie  than  very  brief  notioes  of  the 
most  eonspieaous.  As  usual  North  Wales  is  the  most 
•hundant  tn  bards,  and  Caernarvonshire  appears  to  be  the 
most  prolific  county.  David  O.vcn,  of  Eifion  (by  his 
bardic  name  Dcwi  Wyn),  was  born  in  Caernai  vonshirc  in 
1784,  and  died  in  1841,  alter  a  life  spent  in  niraJ  pursuits. 
His  poetical  works  were  collected  in  one  volume,  and 
publuhed  at  Chester  in  1841,  under  the  title  of'Blodau 
Arfon,'  or  •  Flowers  of  Arvon.'  The  Rev.  WUliam  Wil- 
liams (Gwilym  Caledfiyn).  of  Ckemarvon,  is  the  author  of 
an  interesting  volume  of  poetry,  entitled  •  Grawn  Awcn,  or 
the  Tkeaaures  of  the  Muse;'  and  Mr.  David  Thoma.s 
(Dtfydd  Ddu  Erj'ri),  of  Caernarvon,  who  was  found 
drowned  in  1822,  had  produced  some  poems,  the  merit  of 
wliii  h  has  lately  occasioned  their  republication,  with  a 
Life  of  the  author  prefixed.  Mr.  David  Richards  (Dafydd 
lonawr),  of  ]>olgelljr.  is  the  author  of  four  or  five  volumes 
of  poems,  whieh  eiyoy  the  reputation  of  being  some  of  the 
best  in  the  language.  The  Rev.  John  Richa^  of  Uaneiw 
dqrmedd  in  Anglesey,  and  the  founder  of  Sunday-schools 
tnthat  island,  who  died  in  1832,  in  his  seventy-sixth  year, 
was  both  an  antiquarian  ami  a  poet.  Mr.  Thomas  Lloyd 
Jones  (Gwenllrwdi,  of  Holywell  in  Flintbhire.  who  went 
to  America  in  183'2,  and  died  in  Alabama  in  18*4,  in  his 
twenty-fourth  year,  had  translated  Thomson's '  Seasons'  and 
Goldsmith's  "Deserted  Village,'  and  published,  in  1831,  a 
small  but  useful volame. entiUed * Ceinion Aweny Cymnr,' 
or  •  the  Beautiae  of  Welsh  POetrv.*  In  South  Wales  the 
Wfflcipal  seat  of  the '  Awen  *  is  Merthyr  Tvdvil.  Tali  esin 
william%  the  son  of  lolo  Morganwg,  has  followed  the 
esample,  instead  ef  the  advice  of  hia  Atbtr.  whe^  Hke  Sir 


Walter  Scott,  was  anxious  that  none  of  his  sons  shon!.!  be 
poets.  He  is  now  a  sehoolmaatac  at  Merthjr,  which  bo«uts 
of  another  poet  in  the  person  ef  aaottwr  achoolmaster, 

John  Thomas,  who  is  said  by  his  admirers  to  be  the  best 

minstrel  in  South  Wales,  and  of  a  third,  in  the  innkeeper 
Edward  Williams  (lolo  Mynwy).  Two  of  the  most  ois* 
tinguished  of  modem  Welsh  poets  are  resident  at  Oxford — 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Evans,  of  Jesus  College,  who  assumes  the 
name  of  Daniel  Ddu  o  Geredigion.  and  the  Rev.  John 
Jone%  of  Christ  Church,  who  takca  thtt  of  Tegid.  A 
eolleetioo  of  poems  bv  the  fonner  waa  publwbed  at 
Llandovery, in  1881,  under  the  titleof  ^Gwhillan  y  Baidd— 
Tlie  Poet  s  Vinuyard  :'  the  productions  of  Tegid  must 
be  so  ight  for  in  numerous  periodicals  ;  they  are  noted 
for  grace  and  neatness  of  expression.  Tliere  is  one 
Welsh  poet  of  note  in  London,  the  Rev.  James  Hughes,  of 
Deptford.  minister  of  Jcwin  Crescent  Chapel ;  who  is  also 
the  author  of  a  popular  exposition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

The  prose  literature  of  Wales  in  modem  tinea  vmj  bt 
said  to  commence  with  the  translation  of  the  Kblc,  the 

history  of  which  iscurious  Tn  the  year  l.'>62  or  1S63,  it  wa* 
enacted  by  Parliament  thai  'the  Bible,  Testament,  and 
Common  Prayer'  should  be  translated  into  the  Britibb  ot 
Welsh  tongue  ;  should  be  viewed,  penised,  and  allowed  b\ 
the  bishops  of  St.  Asaph,  Bangor,  St.  David.,  Llandaff,  and 
Hereford;  and  should  be  printed  and  used  in  the  churches 
by  the  lit  of  tisreh,  in  the  year  1966.  under  a  penalty,  in 
case  of  failure,  of  forty  pounds,  to  be  levied  on  each  of  the 
above  bishops.  In  1567,  one  3rear  tStet  the  time  fixed  by 
ParliainiTit,  the  .New  Testament  made  its  appearance,  hut 
more  than  twenty  years  ehipsed  before  there  was  a  version 
of  the  Old.  The  rea.sons  are  probably  those  conjectured  by 
Llewelyn,  that  the  time  allowed  was  too  short,  the  penona 
that  could  be  employed  upon  it  too  few,  the  penalty  allowed 
for  fkilure  too  slight  to  induce  the  bi>bopSi.wlM>  seem  to 
havehadnoftmdsurignedthemtoeany  on  tbeworictogo 
to  the  expense  of  procuring  a  translation,  which  must  have 
cost  each  of  them  much  more  than  forty  pounds.  In  fact 
the  whole  affair  seems  to  have  dropped  to  the  ground,  and 
the  translation,  which  finally  was  published  at  London  in 
1588,  was  executed  bv  Dr.  William  Morgan,  vicar  of  Llan 
Rhaiadr,  in  Denbighaoire,  not  in  consequence  of  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  b<n  beeause  he  felt  the  necessity  of  the 
woric.  Morgan  was  promoted,  in  IfiSB.  to  the  see  of  Llan- 
daff, 'translated,'  says  Llewellvn,  'to St.  Asaph  in  IGM. 
and  in  I(j04  to  a  better  place.'  Ilis  sucoeisor  at  St.  Asaph, 
Dr.  Parry,  published,  in  1620,  a  revised  edition  of  this 
Bible,  with  such  considerable  altirations  that  it  might  al- 
most be  called  a  new  translation,  and  this  is  the  one  which 
continues  in  use  to  the  present  day.  Owen  l^lghe  men- 
tioned, in  1802,  that  nineteen  editions  of  the  Bible,  consist- 
ing of  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  copies 
had  circulated  in  Wales.  Llewelyn  polilished,  in  VJtB, 
'  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Rritiah  qr  Wdth  ver- 
sions and  editions  of  the  Khle,'  wUeh  is  veqr  anoaiBgly 

written. 

The  early  editions  of  the  Welsh  Bible  were  printed  in 
London,  and  the  introduction  of  typography  into  the  prin- 
cipality was  exceedingly  slow.  Cotton,  m  the 'Typogra- 
phical Gasetteer,'  states  that  the  earliest  inforaiation  he 
possesses  on  the  setgeet  is  frnn  one  of  the  Martin  Mar- 
Prelate  tracts  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  in  which  men- 
tion is  made  of  *  knave  Thack  well  the  printer,  which  printed 
popyshe  and  traiterous  Welshe  bookes  in  Wales,'  but  that 
nothing  more  has  ever  been  discovered  ol  this  printer  or  his 
books.  In  the  'Gentleman's  Majrazme'  lor  August,  1821, 
it  was  observed  by  a  correspondent,  that '  from  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  downwards,  so  adverse  were  the  circum- 
stanoes  attemimg  the  dilfbsion  of  Welsh  literature,  that 
there  vnsnot  a  printing-press  in  the  principality  until  the 
year  17J4,  or  thereabout.s,  when  a  temporaiy  one  was  set 
up  by  Mr.  Lewis  Morris,  of  Bod-£deym,  in  Anglesey. 
This  identical  press,'  the  correspoodeiitaddib 'ieettifin 
ingat  Trcvirvv,  near  Llanrwst.' 

Aifairs  seem  to  have  continued  in  thisapaHietic  state  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  two  prin- 
cipal engines  were  set  in  motion  which  have  since  changed 
the  wiiole  fiue  of  liteiaiy  aSiuis  in  tlie  prineipelt^)p--the  one 
thv  establishment  of  periodieah,  and  the  other  the  esta- 
hlishment  of  societies.    The  tirst  Welsh  periodical  ap- 

£ eared  about  the  year  1770;  its  title  was  'Eurgrawn 
.  ymraegt'oc  'The  WekhTNaauei*  it  was  edited  igr  the 
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B«r.  Peter  Wmnms,  of  Oiemwrtheii,  and  Evan  Thomas, 
•Welsh  pnpt  iVom  MontgoneiTlhiie,  then  resident  at  that 
to«rn.  What  hai  licca  the  effect  of  thisexamplc  appears  from 
the  list  of  eight  periodicals  then  in  existence  piven  in  the 
preface  to  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Transactions  of  the 
Cymmrodorioo'  in  1828.  and  the  statement  in  a  number  of 
the  '  Cuibrian  Quarterly  Magazine'  lior  1831,  that  at  that 
time  *iM)  1e«  than  fourteen  periodicals  ill  the  Webh  Ian- 
gaecre  issued  monthly  from  the  prcaa.' 

The  principal  now  or  lately  in  beini?  are — I,  the  •  Seren 
Gomer."  or  'Star  of  Gomer,'  which,  firNt  commenced  as  a 
newspaper,  has  since  1818  appeared  at  Caermarthen  in  the 
form  of  a  monthly  ma^jAzine.  and  aifonis,  in  the  shape  of 
bioeraphies,  reviews  of  books,  &c.,  a  tolerably  complete 
view  of  tho  passing  Iheimture  of  Walea,  but  ti  perhaps  on 
the  whote  rather  a  rcfiaooi  than  a  liteieiy  penodiou.  It 
WH  fiNnded  by  the  Uw.  Joaeph  Hanii  of  8wemee«  a 
popular  writer  and  author  of  several  works  both  In  English 
and  Welsh,  who  died  in  1825,  and  whose  son.  John  Harris 
(Jeuan  Glan  Tawy),  who  died  in  18'24,  in  his  twenty-first 
year,  was  a  poet  of  merit.  2,  '  V  Gwladgarwr,'  or  '  The 
Patriot,'  pubUslied  at  Chester  and  Liverpool  from  1833  to 
1841,  was  of  a  more  exclusively  literary  character  than  the 

*  Seren  Gomer.'  Its  first  editor,  the  Rev.  Evan  Event  (Jeuan 
GJan  GoriooiddXanative  of  Ticfiiw,  aeer  Ueanmt.  tsftdie- 
tinfruished  berd,  anthor  of  the  *  Seisph,*  end  ofliciaf ei  ee 
a  judge  of  pueticii!  composilions  at  the  '  Eisteddvodau.* 
3,  The  '  Cylchijrawn,'  or  Welsh  '  Penny  Magazine,'  the 
publicalion  of  which  was  commenced  in  January,  1834, 
and  discontinued  in  June,  1835,  consisted  principally  of 
txaneletiooe  from  the  works  of  the  Useful  Knowledge  So- 
ew^,  in  perticular  the  *  Penny  Magazine'  and  '  Cyclo- 
pama»*  wad  wee  published  under  the  Society's  auperinten- 
deaee.  It  wea  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Blackwe)!,  of 
Mdd  in  Flintshire,  and  Ute  rector  of  Meinordeifi  in 
Cardigan,  a  distinguished  poet.  Its  discontinuance  is 
attributable  partly  to  the  prevalent  ta«te  of  the  Welsh 
public  for  sectarian  publications.     4,  *Y  Drysorfa,"  or 

•  The  Treasury,'  edited  by  John  Pany,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  committee  of  the  CaJviniat  body,  published 
flinee  1881.  This  periodieal  ia  chiefly  nUfloua.  The  aeme 
aey  be  eeid  of,  8.  «Yi  Athmw,*  or^Tlw  Inelnietor.' 
edited  by  H.  Gwalchmai,  and  published  at  Llanidloes  since 
183G.  aiid  6, '  Y  Diwygiwr,*  or  *  The  Reformer,'  conducted  by 
ecommittee  of  miniMters  of  the  Indipendenls  commt'ncecl 
at  Llaneliy  in  the  same  year.  Besides  these  thtie  are  '  Yr 
Haul,'  or  *  The  Sun,'  and  •  Y  Gwvliedvdd,"  or  •  The  Sentinel," 
and  others  of  inferior  note.  Alf  of  the  existing  periodicals 
give  a  summary  of  the  occurrences  of  the  day,  and  we 
betiere  that  all  are  of  the  libeial  or  lafinniiv  ade  io 
pofitica,  bat  one.  Theie  are  elio  two  or  three  local  newi> 
papers.  These  periodicals  now  comprise  aJmost  the  whole 
of  the  current  literature  of  Wales.  As  in  poetry  scarcely 
a  single  \Vcl!.h  author  has  been  found  to  venture  beyond 
the  limits  df  a  short  lyric  piece,  it  seems  at  if  the  confined 
limits  of  an  article  in  a  magazine  were  anplyaufiieientibr 
the  ambition  of  their  writers  in  prose. 

Thb  is  perhapa  tfie  most  appropriate  place  to  mention 
that  eone  of  the  auat  valuable  iaIiMBiatMm  in  print  with 
regwd  to  the  ntemtufe  of  Walee  is  compriied  in  three  pe- 
riodicals in  the  English  language,  devoted  exclusively  to 
Welsh  subjects.  The  earliest  uf  these,  'The  Camhiian 
Register,'  extends  to  ihrt  c  volumes,  the  first  of  which  wm 

ebliahed  in  1796,  the  second  in  1799,  and  the  third  in 
18.   It  would  be  difficult  to  name  three  volumes  uf  a 
periedieal  publication  more  rich  in  ocM^  infonnation  of 
HUerait  The  letters  of  dt«lingdahedrwelah  antiqaariee, 
vfaidi  form  a  portion  of  its  oontents,  are  particularly  enter- 
taining ;  and  a  history  of  Welsh  poetry,  which  appears  in 
the  liist  volume,  contains  more  informHUnn  on  the  subject 
of  it*  recent  authors  than  will  be  found  elbt-where.  Dr. 
O.vcn  Pughe  \v;i>  uric  of  its  principal  contnbutors.  'The 
Cambro-Briton  and  General  Celtic  Kepo»itory,'  also  in 
three  volumes,  published  in  the  years  1819-22,  is  an  ex- 
edlenl  periodical,  replete  with  infonnation  of  eveiy  kind, 
ud  remailcablv  five  from  frivoloua  or  unimportant  metter. 
Its  editor  was  Mr.  John  Humffreys  Parry,  secretanr  to  the 
CymmrodorioT  Society,  author  of  the  •  Cambrian  Plutarch ' 
and  other  works  of  ri  i)utation.    The  '  Cambro-Biiton  '  is 
•1*0  an  indiipensablf  work  in  the  library  of  every  one  who 
wiihea  to  become  acquainted  with  the  history,  the  an- 
tiquitiee,  and  the  literature  of  Walea.  The  'Cambrian 
QMiteify  MafKm' ia  flw  voluiiM%  poh^ 


to  1833,  is  unfavourably  distinguished  from  its  predeecssor* 
by  the  admission  of  articles  of  mere  light  reading;  but 
some  of  these  are  extremelv  well  written,  and  the  '  Tour 
through  Brittany,"  by  the  kt  \.  Thomas  Price,  inserted 
under  the  signature  of  Camhuanawc,  is  a  signal  omft* 
ment  to  the  work.  The  elevm  volumes  of  these  p^ 
riodicale should  find  a  plaee  in  eveiy  pubUc hbraiy  in  Eof- 
land,  or  even  in  any  private  eolleetion  nf  moderate  liie^ 
where  the  literature  of  antient  Britain  and  the  modem  lite- 
rature of  a  considerable  portion  of  it,  are  not  objects  of 
absolute  indifference.  They  comprise  almost  all  the  in- 
formation on  the  subject  at  present  accessible  to  the  Eng- 
lish reader — defective  in  many  respects,  it  is  tnie,  and 
scattered  over  many  volumes ;  but  the  Rngliah  can 
scarcely  complain  of  the  deficiencv  of  a  general  and  aatia- 
factoiy  survey  of  the  litetatuce  of  Walee,  while  ae  yet  thqr 
have  nothing  of  a  elmiTer  kind  (br  their  own. 

The  societies  of  Wale^  though  not  \ery  successful  at 
first,  have  been  in  the  long  run  most  etfectual  in  reviving 
the  taste  for  its  literature  and  the  study  of  it.  The  eaiiieht 
of  them  seems  to  have  been  the  Cymmrodorion  (Associates) 
or  Metropolitan  Cambrian  Institution,  which  was  originally 
established  in  London  in  1751.  lis  immediate  purpose  wee 
to  cultivate  the  language  and  literature  of  Walea.  and  ite 
membera  were  elao  to '  contribute  thev  eadeavoaietpwaida 
the  inatruetion  of  the  ignorant  and  the  relief  of  the  die- 
tl'emed  part  of  their  countrymen."  It  collected  somr  scarce 
books  and  MSS.  relating  to  Wales,  which  were  nl^erwurds 
deposited  in  the  hbiary  of  Ihe  Welsh  school  in  GiayV-Inn- 
Lane,  but  did  little  else  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  and  after 
en  exiateDce  of  thirty  yeaia  ^ppaava  to  have  padually  ex- 
pired of  inaction.  Its  place  was  mora  vigonmely  oeeopied 
bv  the  Gwyneddigion,  or  Society  of  the  Inheoitanta  of 
Gfwynedd,  or  North  Walea,  wmch  was  established  in 
London  in  1771,  by  that  indefatigable  patriot  Owen 
.Tones  of  Myvyr.  This  a,ssociatiun  has  at  ditt'erent  times 
patronised  various  literary  works  connected  \Nith  the  piin- 
cipality,  but  its  chief  mm  is  to  keep  alive  ihe  ullach- 
ment  to  the  national  music  and  poetry.  With  this  view 
it  has  revived  the  antient  congresses  of  the  bards,  and 
distributed  medala  among  the  best  nerfocmen  on  the 
national  inetrument,  the  hup,  and  the  writer*  of  the 
l>e8t  Welsh  poems  on  subjects  selected  annually  for 
the  occasion.  The  London  Cymreigyddion  Society,  founded 
in  ITiJ-'j,  was  intended  to  place  the  natives  of  Wales 
on  something  of  an  equality  with  the  natives  of  Great 
Britain,  in  respect  of  the  opportunities  of  a-cquinng 
uaetul  knowledge ;  and  for  tnia  purpose  its  meetings 
once  a  month  were  to  be  4evoted  to  the  delivery  of 
lectures  in  the  Welsh  laagoage  on  aeientiftc  and  ubbM 
subjects,  many  of  which  were  printed  and  pobliahed.  It 
has  been  already  mentioned  however  that  one  of  the  last 

Bublic  acts  of  this  society  has  been  to  reward  the  Rev.  J. 
ray  for  his  'Essay  on  the  Means  of  Promoting  the  Lite- 
rature of  Wales,'  in  which  he  recommends  as  one  of  those 
means  the  systematic  discouragement  of  the  \\'i  lsh  lan- 
guage. The  second  'Cymmrodorion'  Society  was  lormed 
in  1820,  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  FreeoMiMMH^  Tavern, 
and  liaB  similar  ohjeota  with  the  fiiat.  It  commeneed  the 
publication  of  ila  *Tlransaetiom*  In  1822,  and  some  \nirt* 
have  since  been  issued,  but  they  havi-  rot  as  yet  reached 
to  the  extent  of  two  volumes  octavo.  Che  iibiary  of  the 
(."yramrodorion  contained  the  manuscripts  collected  by  Owen 
Jones  for  the  continuation  of  the  '  Myvyrian  Archaiology, 
and  the  society  propost>d  to  follow  up  that  valuable  work, 
but  the  design  as  yet  remains  unaccomp.ished.  It  is  pro> 
bably  reserved  for  the  achievement  of  the  '  Society  fw 
the  Publication  of  Antient  Wel<«h  Manuaeripta,'  which  waa 
founded  at  Abergavenny  in  1837,  and  ia  announced  in  its 
prospectus  to  be  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  'Cymmro- 
dorion Society,  founded  at  I^ondon  in  1750 '  by  which  the 
second  Cymmrodorion  Suciely  is  probably  meant,  though 
the  date  which  is  given  is  anterior  even  to  the  formation 
of  the  first.  The  Manueeript  Society  has  already  issued 
the  'Liber  Landavensis,'  or  the  Antient  Register  of  the 
Cathedral  Church  of  Llandafi",  in  Latin  and  £ngljdl*llBder 
the  edttorahip  of  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Rees,  nod  annoniMea  tin 
'  Heraldic  Visitations  of  Wales,*  the  *  livce  of  the  Wdah 
Saints,*  and  other  valuable  publications.  An  effort  has 
recently  been  made  in  I/ondon,  chiefly,  we  believe,  by 
Mr.  Hugh  Wil  ianis,  to  found  a  L'anil  rian  Lihiaiy,  or 
collection  of  books  in  Welsh  or  relating  to  Wales — a 
veiy  dsainhio  ok^aet,  and  one  that  mi|^  be  effcoted 
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at  a  comparativL'ly  small  expense,  if  taken  in  hand,  ai  it 
now  appeani  to  be,  with  judgment  as  well  a»  zeal.    It  i« 

f)robable  however  that  inathurt  time  a  colliLtion  ot  Welah 
ilerutur*-  much  superior  to  any  that  has  hitherto  been  leen 
will  be  lormed  at  Ine  Briti^  Museum.  The  C\  innuodorioa 
Society  And  the  Welah  S«boo)  in  GrayVInn-Lane  recently 
(Jaljr,  1843)  eune  to  a  reaolution  to  preieut  to  that  eata^ 
bluhmflBt  tbdr  separate  coUeetioiML  with  the  view  of  ren- 
dering tfMm  more  geneimlly  noawibll  to  Hit  public.  The 
Welsh  manuscripts  at  the  Moaeum  were  alreadjr  of  con* 
siderahle  importance,  and  this  augmentation  will  place 
the  eolleetion  decidedly  at  the  btu  of  all  of  the  kind :  in 
the  printed  book  dtpaitawtttto  ■nrfioB  will  probably 
Imw  •  linulir  eflbct. 

llM  namplt  act  bf  tht  GwjnMddkini  cf  laviving  the 
'Bttoddvodm/orBHAcOiMgNMt  nubmilbllowwliip 
with  vigour  In  tita  fignr  dUriflli  «f  Walai.  ¥tm  MHataA 
aocletict  wen  instituted  between  181B  and  I82S.  fSmr 
Djrvcd,  ibr  Powya,  for  Owrnedd,  and  for  Owent.  who  hold 
annual  roectintrii  alternately  in  their  re«p<-ctive  dintricta, 
somewhat  in  the  i^ame  manner  a*  has  »ince  been  practised 
by  the  British  .\sHociation.  Tliese  meetines  have  be«n  at- 
tended with  increa»inK  enthiisia-sm.  Their  proceedinps 
are  reported  at  leniftli  in  the  Welsh  ncwupapcis.  and  oOen 
bear  a  character  ol  ^reat  interest.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
mcetini^ii  that  tlie  present  incimibcnl  of  St.  David's, 
Biahop  Thiilwall.  dehehted  his  aiiditora  bv  addrvann); 
them  in  the  laticuaire  of  Wale^.,  which  hehMrtntfodUld 
acquired  unce  his  accession  lu  the  see. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  the  perindicala  contain  almoM  ; 
the  whole  of  the  current  proM  literature  which  is  worthy  ' 
of  attention.  The  rreat  itiaM  of  it  comiatsof  eonnons  and 
other  rcliirioua  works  addre«ied  to  the  common  people; 
there  are  also  a  few  compilations  of  ireoirraphiea]  and  his-  ' 
lerical  infnnnation.  possessed  of  little  other  merit  than  that  | 
of  rendering  accewible  to  the  Welsh  reader  what  i»  already 
aec«a^ible  in  a  hundred  ahapca  to  the  EnKlish.  One  of 
the  be>t  of  these  is  the  W«hh  Encyclopadia,  byMr.Owtn 
Williana.  of  WaeunfaiR',  naar  Caemarron.    Ill*  only 
work  which  anpirca  to  a  etiaiaeter  of  its  own,  and  nctfts 
tnnslatioa,  is  one  by  the  Rev.  Thomai^'Piice,  the  ptiblica-  ! 
tion  of  which  was  commenced  in  \K}6  and  completed  in  | 
1842 :  *  Hanes  Cymni,  a  Chenedl  y  Cymry,  o  r  cynoesoedd 
hyd  at  Farwolaeth  Llewelyn  an  Gruffydd,  ymrhyd  a  rhai 
COfiaint  perthynol  i'r  amseroedd  o  r  piyd  hvnny  i  waeieil' 
—•A  History  of  Wale*  and  the  Welsh  Nation,  fiom  the 
earliest  Asr,'*  lo  the  Death  ofLlewellyn  ap  Gmffydd.  with 
some  noucii  relatinir  to  the  times  svibieqnent  to  that 
event."  The  book  is  a  thick  octavo  of  about  fiirlit  liundred 
pas:eft,  full  of  the  inlbrmafioQ  which  its  author  has  amassed 
duinie  twenty  years  of  atttntion  to  Hm  ilirtOTf  tod  ltte« 
rature  of  his  country. 

The  bibiioffrnptiy  of  Wales  was  first  cultivated  by  Moses 
Williams,  an  able  and  indefatieable  antiquary,  who  as- 
sisted Wofton  in  the  publication  of  the  '  LeKCs  Walliefl[>,' 
and  collected  a  valuable  library,  which  is  now  in  the  pos- 
sc&bion  of  the  Elarl  of  Maccleirfleld.  Owen  says  of  him,  in 
hia  'Cambrian  Bioi;>aphv,'  that  'he  publiolud  nothincr  of 
consequence  besides  an  Index  to  the  Welsh  poets,'  but  in 
this  he  is  mistaken.  In  addition  to  the  *Iiepertoriam 
Poeticum,  sive  Poematum  Wallicorum.  quotquot  haetenns 
Tidcrt  contigit  Index  Alphab«tiem'  (Landon,  172B,  8Te.), 
wbiob  oonlMiN  ib  index  of  plMM  or  Wolih  poetiy,  ao> 
cordiBC  to  tlKir  int  linear  and  tiio  Adhot  ealalocuc  of 
poefti  we  faav*  cten,  WilliaiiH  imcd  a  •CofinHir  <nr  holl 
LytVati  Printiedig  Kan  mwyaf  a  Gyfanvoddwyd  jn  y  Jaith 
C^mraej?,  neu  a  Gyfjeithwyd  iddi,  hyd  y  Flwyddyn  1717  • 
(London.  1717.  8vo.)— '  A  catalogue  of  all  the  Books  that 
have  been  Printed,  and  severnl  that  have  been  Composed, 
in  the  Wvlsh  I.anciiape,  or  Translated  into  it,  up  to  (lie 
Year  1717.'  Thm  catalogue  doM  not  extend  to  more  than 
a  single  sheet,  Init  it  is  very  clo»elv  printed.  The  original 
edition  is  now  very  ncarce,  nut  t}ie  whole  of  it  was  re- 
printed in  the  periodical  entitled  'Y  Gwyliedydd,"  for 
1832.  In  the  'Osi  ladsrarwr'  for  im<)a  list  of  WeUh  pubhca- 
Tiotvs  \s  riven,  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  yenr  17!l'.J  ;  hut,  ' 
though  valuable,  it  us  probKt)ly  very  imperfect,  as  it  omits 
even  some  of  the  wo:k>  inaeiied  in  Willmiiinn  latalugue. 
The  number  of  articles  it  enumeiates  is  020,  but  this  in- 
cludes a  fcM  woikain  other  langnagea  than  tho  Webb  re- 
lating to  Wales. 

The  Hiat  attempt  at  a  collection  of  Welsh  lives  is  Owen's 
'Oambiiaa  Biogiapby,  or  Hiatotieal  Notioca  of  eelcbnUcd 


men  among  the  Ancient  Britons'  fLoixion,  1808^  ltniO.\ 
but  the  notices  are  so  extremely  bnef,  averaging  fnrr  or 
five  to  a  page,  that  the  book  can  hardly  be  regariliNl  in  any 
other  light  than  an  index.  The  '  Cambrian  Plutarch  '  o'f 
John  Humffreys  Parry  (London,  IftM,  8vo.)  w  much  more 
satisfactory,  but  embraces  only  twenty-two   lives.  A 

•  Welsh  Biographical  Dictionary."  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Wil- 
liams, is  now  publishing  (1843)  at  Liandoveiy.  Only 
the  first  iiimiber  lias  yet  appeared. 

WELSHPOOL.  rMoNTOOMKXYSBIU.] 

WELSTkJ),  LEONARD,  a  smaU  poet,  or  Tersifter,  «r 
the  last  century,  woa  aprong  from  a  reputable  Leicester- 
shire family,  and  waa  tm  grandcoa,  through  his  mother,  of 
the  lawyer  and  antiquary  Thomaa  Staveley,  known  for  his 
curious  volume  against  popciy,  antitled  'The  Roraiah 
Horsaleeoh.'  Walited  wia  bom  at  AUngton  in  North- 
amptamhiia>fai  MHl^aad  mm  edocatod  at  Wortainetcr 
SohooL  Thoo— OBitotowoBtthathaallarwardaatndied 
at  bodi  ■BiTomiHM  MitaiipoB  no  lioltar  aathority  Oaa  a 
satirical  pamphlet,  eallcd  •  Tha  Chanetan  of  tha  TiaM^* 
publbhad,  in  Sro.,  in  1728.  whiob  haa  baas  MHMtiMa 
ridioulouriy  attributed  to  Welatad  himseH;  who  is  ooa  of 
the  persons  satirised  in  it.  Earlv  in  life,  by  the  iatcreat  of 
the  earl  of  Clare  (afterwards  duke  of  Newcastle),  be  ob- 
tained a  situation  in  the  Ordnance-Office,  which  he  held 
Uil  his  death,  in  1747-  Welsted  s  earliest  production  is 
suupoaed  to  have  been  a  »hort  poem  of  some  humour, 
called  'The  Apple-Fie.  a  Tale."  which  may  be  read  in 
Nichols's  '  Select  Collection  of  Poems,  with  notes,  iii.  78. 
But  this  was  oiiginally  attributed  to  Dr.  William  Kin^  (of 
whom  there  is  a  notice  in  Johnson's  '  Lives  of  the  Poets '  i; 
nor  was  it  claimed  for  Welsted  tiil  IT.^o.  when  lie  was 
asserted  to  be  the  author  in  a  periodical  publication  called 
•Tlie  Weekly  Chronicle'  (lor  leth  August),  with  ilie  .'e- 
maik,  that  Ikinc  had  •  let  it  pass  some  vean,  without  con- 
tiadiction,  as  Ma  own.'  King  died  m  171'!  Oihera  of 
Welsted'*  pocnw  appeared  in  1700.  1710  &c.  One  rf  his 
hteianr  performancaa  is  a  translation  ni  Longinus  fioai  the 
Prenen;  another  is  a  comedy,  entitled  'The  Diaaamblcd 
Wanton ;  or.  My  Son.  get  Muney.'  »  hich  wa»  brought  out 
with  conaidMabM  •acoan  at  linoolna  inn  KehU  in  ITSOb 
and  priolBd  tfaa  hum  ftar.  Bat  what  haa  efaiefly  bean 
the  neaas  of  preeerviof  WaMad'a  oaoM  la  a jnaea  ealM 

•  The  TViomviiata,  cr  a  taltar  ia  Tana  from  MaanoB  to 
Celia  at  Bath,'  which  ha  pabHshed  in  1718.  For  thia. 
which,  Bccordinr  to  one  of  the  notet  on  the '  Dunciad,'  *  was 
meant  for  a  satiie  on  Mr.  Pope  and  some  of  his  frienda,*  tha 
luckless  author  was  immoitalized  ten  jraaia  after  in  tha 
ihiiri  book  of  that  poem,  in  tha  ftUowiqf  paio^janDoD* 
ham's  well-known  lines : — 

'  PIsv.  W«)Md.  tow !  like  ihla*  luiyliR.  ben ; 
nMmSk  siale.  sot  rtptt  ihavgh  thla,  y<t  Mv«r ctai i 
assamlii  ewMih. sua m mssIMt asttl  „. 
tMy.aMSMact  sMmiscdiMi^astadL' 

He  is  also  noticed  in  the  second  book,  and  in  the  treatise 

•  Of  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry,'  published  the  year 
before  the  '  Dunciad.'  Anoteonthe  passage  quoted  aboTe 
affirms  that  Welsted  was  one  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's 
anonymous  writers,  and  that  it  appeared  from  the  Report 
of  the  Secret  Committee  of  1742  that  he  had  at  one  time 
received  MOf.  for  hb  secret  serrices  ia  that  capacity. 
Weliled  waa  twica  aaniad :  flnt,  to  a  daughter  of  Haniy 
Porcell,  tha  cBtnant  oiarieal  eoaipooar;  aecondlr,  to 
a  sister  of  BMwp  Walkar,  tha  daftaaar  of  Laadoaaiitqr, 
who  aui  vivad  UK, 

WEM.  [Smonmn.] 

WEN,  the  name  of  ihflae  tnmors  occurring  on  the  faoaaa 

body  w  hich  assume  the  form  of  a  bag  or  cyst,  and  contata 

a  variety  of  contents.    These  cysts  have  been  named 

accoidiru;  to  the  character  of  their  contents.  When  the 
contained  matter  resemble*  fat  or  suet,  the  tumor  is  called 
Steatoma  ;  when  it  resembles  honey  in  consistence,  .^ffh- 
cerit ;  and  when  it  is  like  a  poultice  or  pap.  it  is  called 
Atheroma.  These  however  nie  mere  artificial  >llsli  net  ions, 
and  can  seldom  be  ^Rti^fH(■torlly  a]>plied.  These  tumora 
consist  essentially  of  a  •eious  or  mucous  bag  varying  in 
bue.  and  the  contents  are  oi  an  exceedin|jrly  varying  and 
sometimes  anomalous  character.  Those  which  aie  com- 
monly called  wens,  and  which  are  mostly  situated  imme- 
diaiety  under  the  skin,  aie  mostly  enlaigenients  of  the 
sebaceous  lollicles  which  naluially  exist  in  the  skin.  Sir 
Astley  Cooper  «y*  that  in  wens  a  dark  coloured  spot  may 

ba  oftaa  aaaa.on  tha  akbi  ia  tha  centra  of  tha  tMM;  anil 
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such  tpot  he  srvj,  is  cnused  bv  the  obstruction  of  the  orifice 
of  o:u'  of  the  sebaceous  fi^landt  of  the  siiin.  Such  also  isthe 
ohnn  of  many  of  the  cynU  ot  the  nuunmc,  which  consist 
of  oUtted  iAetiftroot  ducts.  But  this  is  not  the  orig:in  of 
■uy  of  ttM  Ivccr  flxiM  of  •noystad  tomor%  ■»  thoee  of 
tlw  99Uft  kit.  Than  we  miBj  fomu  of  on^ratid  tumor 
ooMRtng  in  the  intcraal  viiom.  ia  wbioh  tht  liBiag  mam- 
btana  it  oompoied  of  eerou*  tima,  at  thOM  of  tht  livtr, 
lun«.  &c.  Tho«e  tumors  r1»o  exiled  eaneliont,  which 
occur  withia  the  ihcatha  of  tendons,  have  a  serous  lining, 
but  oughl  Ml  to  ba  latavad^  to  aider  tiM  ahamelar  oi 
wens. 

The  eyita  of  went,  eipeeiallythoie  of  the  atheromatous 
kiDd.TanrBiiiehinthi«kiMee.  When  ntuated  on  the  head, 
baek,  and  trank.thay  ai«  verjrdMwa;  bat  when  onOalMe, 

often  Tery  thin.  Sometimes  the  cysts  become  hardened 
by  the  deposition  of  cartilag^inous  and  even  ossific  matter. 
It  is  from  thu  process  that  many  of  the»e  cysts  have  a 
tendency  to  assume  the  hardness  and  even  the  form  of 
horns.  Yhese  horny  formations  are  howerer  the  result  ot 
tha  ulaaration  of  the  cyst,  and  the  horny  matter  is  produced 
bf  the  eaentiOB  tiom  the  walla  of  ftm  opt.  These  horns 
aoally  grow  on  the  forehead  or  aoao  yoit  of  tht  aealp. 
They  are  ffcntrally  small,  bnt  iiMtaaoaa  WO  on  loeoid  of 
their  beintr  eightoroiao  InohM  kof  and  tKOOrthlOe  in 
tircuml'erencL'. 

In  ordinary  cases  the  cyst  has  only  one  cavity,  but  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  ttuit  there  are  partitions  in  it, 
dividini^  its  interior  into  cella  of  different  sizes.  The  con- 
tents of  the  cysts  are,  aa' before  stated,  frequently  very  ano- 
malous. Some  are  ftlltd  with  a  thin,  fetid,  brown  fluid, 
mixed  with  flakes  of  the  fibiiiMKM  ]lorta  of  the  Uood; 
simie  contain  serum ;  some  a  natter  of  fftlatinooa  eon* 
sistence  ;  some  a  calcareouu  matter;  some  a  blruk  fluid; 
and  others  hair,  teeth,  and  other  or^nic substances.  Those 
containini;  hair  are  mostly  fimuid  m  tho  aeighbouriiood  of 
the  eyebrows  or  eyelids. 

On  disseetiDi;  these  tumors,  some  part  of  their  surface  is 
fiMad  firaily  adhering  to  the  skin,  while  other  parte  are 
eonnaeted  with  tt  by  cellular  membimnt.  The  oyet  ia 
always  more  or  less  embedded  in  cellular  membrane.  In 
some  cases  these  cysts  are  confrenital,  and  perMna  who 
n&ve  them  are  treqiiently  troubled  with  O  great  nombcr  in 
various  parts  of  their  body. 

In  the  treatment  of  wvns  two  modes  maybe  had  rt* 
course  to;  the  one  by  puncture,  the  other  by  removal. 
When  the  cyst  is  small  and  presents  a  small  black  point  on 
ita  oealza,  it  amy  be  (^ned  and  tha  eoatonta  praesed  out, 
whoa  it  will  eometimea  get  well.  But  H  ftoqnentiy  hap- 
penawhen  these  tumors  are  punctured,  th.it  severe  inflam. 
matoiy  action  is  the  result,  so  that  painful  suppuration 
occurs,  and  life  is  put  in  dnnccr,  and  sonu  tnnes  a  bleedmi; 
fungus  has  protruded  itj>eU  through  the  aperture.  The 
sa^est  mode  of  treatment  on  the  whole  is  to  remove  them 
with  the  knife,  where  their  situation  will  permit  of  it. 
When  thia  ia  done,  the  cyit  may  either  bo  diaeected  out 
entire,  or  it  my  bo  out  unto  two  halvea,  ood  each  half 
may  be  diaaoeted  out  aeparately.  In  both  eases  ^reat  care 
should  be  taken  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  cyst. 

WENCESLA'US.  or  WENZKI.  (•mi)tror.  or  more  cnr- 
rettlv  kinK,  of  Germany,  the  eldest  son  of  the  etnpi  ror 
C'bailes  IV.,  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg;,  was  born  in  I'-Uil. 
Chadca  intended  to  intrust  the  education  of  Wenccslaus 
to  hii  pnoonal  friend  Petrarch,  but  the  poet  declined  the 
hoQoor,  and  the  younfc  pnnee  waa  instructed  by  other 
teachers.  Tht  system  of  education,  which  was  planned  by 
the  emperor  himself,  was  bad ;  and  the  conhcquences  were 
tliat  WLiKeslrtus  l)ecame  unfit  for  the  liixli  pu-.t  t'nr  which 
he  waj>  distintd  by  tua  l)irth.  At  the  a^e  of  two.  he  was 
crowned  Ving  o\'  Bohemia:  at  twelve,  he  was  invested  with 
the  margraviate  of  Brandenbura: ;  and  at  sixteen,  he  was 
chosen  and  crowned  king  of  the  Romans.  From  the  acces- 
Mo  of  Rudolph  I.,  in  1273,  no  Roman  king  had  been 
cboaeo,  the  tlectoia  thinking  that  tho  oltotion  of  a  succes- 
aor  to  the  reigning  emperor  was  incompatiUe  with  the 
freedom  of  election.  They  objected  to  th*"  youth  of  Wen- 
ceslaus,  biit  Charles  answcir  J  tliem  that  the  sons  of  kings 
had  received  from  GvkI  souls  much  more  enlightened  than 
those  of  other  men,  and  as  tlieir  education  wjls  likewise 
umt  carefully  conducted,  they  of  course,  at  the  As^e  ot 
■xtccn,  hnew  quite  as  moehaay  and  were  in  eveiy  other 
iccpect  auporior  to,  eomoion  mon  of  double  that  age.  The 
oloctora  worn  iom  ptwoodod  ty  titaso  argunoHtathm  by 


the  wealth  of  Charles,  w  ho  is  said  to  have  given  one  hua 
dred  thousand  gold  guldens  to  each  of  them,  besides  estates 
and  other  advantat;es,  and  thus  Wenceslaus  was  chosen 
kinir  at  Frankfort  in  1376. 

Wenceslaus  succeeded  his  father  in  1378.  On  his  death* 
bed  Charles  said  to  him, '  Love  thy  friends  and  thy  laddie  fiw 
thy  kada  hovo  nmde  thee  the  long  of  kinga.  Be  peaoo- 
ful.  and  novor  try  to  obtain  by  war  what  thou  canat  obtain 
by  peace.  Do  honour  to  every  body  who  deserves  it ;  be  a 
fiieiid  of  the  pope,  the  priests,  and  the  Germans:  thus 
thou  wilt  .'i-itrti  in  pcaie."  These  weie  llie  maxims  of 
Charles,  but  U  encesiaus  did  not  follow  them.  The  domi- 
nions of  Wenceslaus  were,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  with 
the  flofa  of  Silesia,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  a  great  num- 
berof  amallfleftovoraliGomany.  BSa  brathorSiegmund 
was  margrave  and  elector  of  Brandenburg,  which  Chailea 
had  ceded  to  him,  and  became  afterwards  kmg  of  Hungary ; 
his  brother  John  held  Lusatia  as  a  fief  of  Roheroia;  his 
cousi  n,  Jobst  of  Luxembunj.  was  margrave  of  .Mormvia,  which 
was  a  tief  of  Bohemia ;  the  duchies  of  Luxemburg,  Limburg, 
and  Brabant,  which  were  possessed  by  an  uncle  of  Wen* 
ceslaus,  whose  name  was  likewise  Wenceslaus,  were  to 
letom  to  him  after  tha  death  of  hia  unele.  Tha  wift  of 
Wenceelana,  Jane  of  BavaHa,  was  the  tolo  heirMa  of 
her  uncle,  William  of  Bavaria,  in  his  counties  of  Holland, 
Zeeland.  and  Hainault.  The  union  ol  \  he  provinces  of  Uie 
Netherlands  under  one  head,  and  the  UniDtiuiion  of  a 
powerful  state  in  the  nortn-eastem  part  ol  Germany,  two 
plans,  the  separate  realization  of  which  ww  aflerwarda 
the  glory  of  the  dukee  of  Buiguixiy  and  the  kings  of 
Prussia— these  two  plana,  and  aUll  nKwe  the  change  of 
Gomuny  into  an  hereditaiy  monarchy  of  the  house  of 
Luxemburg,  might  have  been  oarricd  into  eft'eet  by  Wen- 
ceslaus, if  ha  had  aotod  with  pradanoa,  fiirboonnoo*  md 
energy. 

The  state  of  the  empire  was  this  :— .^fter  the  death  of 
Pope  Gregory  XI.,  at  Aviijnon,  in  1378,  the  Romau  car- 
dinals chone  Urban  VI.,  who  was  to  reside  in  Rome.  Tho 
French  cardinals  however  chose  Clement  VII.,  who  main* 
taincd  himself  a  diort  time  la  Rome,  but  ho  was  driven 
out  by  Urban  VI.,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon. 
Wenceslaus  recognised  Urban  VI.  as  pope,  and  in  return 
received  the  papal  recognition  of  his  election  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  which  he  had  not  yet  obtained.  This  policy 
invulvid  him  in  difficulties  with  the  kings  of  France, 
Charles  V..  and,  ai^  r  him,  Charles  VI..  from  which  how* 
ever  he  discutan^led  him>elf  by  an  alliance  with  King 
Richard  II.  oi  England,  in  U81,who  maniod  tlioompwm 
sister,  Anne,  and  who  Hkewiae  reooimiaed  Uiben  Vi.  Aa 
to  the  di-itiubances  occasioned  by  the  disputed  government 
of  two  popes,  the  emperor  was  unable  to  quell  them  ;  and 
he  only  quui  'd  L'iement  VII. 'a  MilluMcnts  among  the 
princes  of  the  empire  by  s:ranting  to  them  several  import- 
ant privileges.  To  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  he  pledged 
the  imperial  rights  over  the  free  cities  of  Suabia  for  a  largo 
sum  of  money;  but  these  cities,  feaiing  that  they  woiud 
lose  their  freedom  under  Leopold,  eoneiuded  an  alltaneo 
to  which  a  irreat  number  of  totwrn  and  ftce  dties  on  the 
RluTio  adl.ered.  and  they  defende<l  themselves  airainst  the 
duki'.  Sonic  other  princes  of  Southern  Germany  also  tried 
til  obtain  imperial  riithts,  and  then  gradually  the  so- 
vereignty over  other  towns  and  free  cities,  and  for  that 
purpose  they  concluded  a  union,  which  was  headed  by 
Eberhard,  count  of  Wiirteroberg,  and  Leopold,  duke  of 
Austria,  who  had  very  extenaive  poaseasioaa  in  Suabia. 
The  consequence  was  a  dreadful  civil  war  between  the 
princes  and  the  citizens,  whose  party  was  strengthened  by 
the  t  owns  and  cities  of  Switzerland,  whic  h  was  then  a  pro- 
vince of  Germany.  In  Switzerland  the  princes  were  de- 
feated in  ihc  battle  of  Sempach  (9tb  of  July,  l:J86),  wheie 
Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  was  slain,  with  (>56  counts  and 
knights ;  but  in  Suabia  the  citizens  were  routed  at  the 
bottle  of  Dofingen  (Mth  of  Augnat,  1388)  and  in  several 
other  angagementa.  Woneadona  tried  to  pacify  the  belli- 
gorant  putioa,  but  hia  moaaorea  were  partial,  and  had  no 
eflket.  In  order  to  pleaae  the  victorious  princes,  be  can- 
celled the  heavy  debts  which  they  had  conlracted  bv  bor- 
rowinc  niuney  from  the  Jews,  a  |iioceedine  of  vthich  we 
tind  uiany  other  instances  in  Germany.  Engl.md,  and 
France  :  3tiO0  Jews  were  killed  by  the'  mob  in  Prague. 
For  some  time  the  emperor,  who  seldom  left  Pnunio, 
succeeded  hi  maintatmng  peooo  in  Hobomia  and  other 
paitaofhiaowndoainiooi  bnthooliondonadhimiolf ton 
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 fllufe  life  and  committed  many  acts  of  cniellv.    By  hw 

order  John  Pomuk,  commonly  called  Nepomuk,  a  virtu- 
ous divme.  and  aflenvards  a  saint,  was  druwned  in  the 
Moldau.  after  Wenceslajs  had  tortured  him  with  tu«  own 
hand  C13<)3).  He  showed  himaelf  fluthl—  to  his  own 
brothers,  and  Job«t  of  Moravia,  who  turpriNd  the  em- 
peror and  put  him  in  a  prison,  in  order  to  obtain  Jmtiee 
from  him.  Jobst  restored  his  captive  to  liberty  at  the 
summons  of  the  other  princes,  who  would  not  allow  the 
head  rtf  the  empire  to  be  kept  a  prisoner,  though  this  head 
«!is  inuvi.rthy  of  his  exalted  rank.  As  WenceMlaiss  resided 
at  Piaguc,  arid  seldom  appeared  in  any  other  part  of  Ger- 
many, the  princes  declared  that  they  would  depose  him  if 
he  ad  not  fulfil  his  duty  of  visiting  the  nnmaeea  of  the 
anpira.  and  contributing  bjr  hia  penonaf  appeaiMCe  to 
Hhrnr  ttanquillity.  Throuirh  aloth  or  timidity.  Weneeelans 
did  not  leave  Bohemia,  but  appointed  his  brother  Siecrmund 
vicar-peneral  of  the  Roman  enipiri',  and  kept  for  himself 
nothincT  but  the  imperial  name. 

The  state  of  the  Church  was  still  deplorable  :  Boniface 
IX.,  the  successor  of  Urban  VI.,  was  pope  at  Rome,  and 
Benedict  XIII..  the  successor  of  Clement  VII.,  was  pope 
at  Avignon.  The  doctrines  of  Wiokhff  had  found  their 
wmv  into  Bohemia,  wbflN  they  were  piro|Ngated  bf  Huss, 
ana  the  confusion  was  lo  great,  thn  a  general  council 
was  considered  the  only  means  of  restoring  peace  to  thi 
church.  On  this  Wenceslaus  suddenly  left  Bohemia  and 
appeared  at  the  diet  at  Frankfort  (1.^98),  but  his  pro- 
positions were  so  imprudent,  and  his  conduct  so  destitute 
of  good  fiathithlt^O  princes  resolved  to  depose  him.  He 
was  nunoMwed  tonraoar  at  Lahnstein  before  the  tribunal 
of  tile  oleetors,  ana  on  hn  non-appearance  he  was  de- 
clared to  have  forfeited  his  crown,  and  his  deposition, 
founded  on  seven  different  charges,  was  pronounced  by 
John,  elector  of  Mainz,  in  the  presence  of  a  numerous 
crowd  {20lh  August,  1400).  Rtiprecht,  elector-palatine, 
was  chosen  emperor  on  the  following  day.  Wenceslaus 
protested  against  his  deposition,  and  continued  to  style 
aiowelf  emperor,  and  a?)  such  he  was  recogidaod  by  t  he 
eonneil  of  Pisa  in  1409.  But  he  had  not  i  nfluoneo  enough 
to  ibrm  a  powcrfiil  party  in  the  empire,  and  even  his 
anthority  in  Bohemia  was  disregarded  by  his  brother 
Siegmund,  who  kept  him  in  prison  for  two  ytars.  After 
the  death  of  Ruprecht,  in  1410.  WenL-t's!aus,  without 
giving  up  his  imperial  title,  effected  the  election  of  lus 
cousin  Jobst  of  Moravia,  who  died  in  the  following  year 
(1411).  The  choice  of  the  electors  fell  upon  Sieg- 
mund, eleator  of  Brandenbuijg  and  Idng  of  Hungar>',  the 
brother  of  Wenceslaus,  who  now  tOIKMneed  the  imperial 
tiflfl  and  Hved  quietly  in  Bohemia.  He  tried  to  protect 
Huss  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Constant, 
but  did  not  succeed.  After  the  burning  of  Huss,  in  1415, 
his  adhi.rents  in  Bohemia  formed  a  union,  the  ultimate 
consequence  of  which  was  the  dreadful  war  of  the  Huss- 
ites against  the  empire.  The  beginning  of  this  war  was 
an  outbreak  at  Prague  in  1419.  Wenceslaus  resided  then 
at  his  castle  of  Kunratiz,  and  when  the  news  of  the  out- 
break reached  him,  he  fell  into  a  fit  of  passion,  and  died  of 
apoplexy  on  the  I6th  of  August,  1410.  He  left  no  male 
issue,  and  his  nominal  successor  in  the  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia was  his  brother,  the  eniperor  Sietrmund. 

(Pfister,  Geschichtt'  der   Ttnitsfhrji,  vol.  iii.  ;  Pelzel, 
hebemgenchirhte  den  Romitchen  urid  Bdhmuchen  K'(mig9 
WcTici"!laug,  Prague,  1788-90.) 
WEN  DOVER.  [BucuNGBAJCsBUUu] 
WENDS.  [V«:«Ds.] 
WENERN.  Lake.  [SwanBH.] 
WENERSBORG.  [Swbdsn.] 
WENLOCK.  rSHROPSHiaa.] 
WENLOCK  EDGE.  [Srsopsbibs.] 
WENLOCK,  MUCH.  [BucniiasailinRI.] 
WENSUM.  [NoRPOLK.I 

WENTLETRAP,  the  collector's  name  for  a  species  of 
ftaiarM*  mueh  loaght  altar  br  coocholomtit  nnd  which 
•••Btt  to  hato  pfcanrted  eemideiiMe  dimcomes  to  sys- 

tematists.  Thus  Denys  de  Montfort  truly  remarks  that 
Linneus  made  it  a  Turbo,  Rumphius  a  Buccinum  ,-  Gual- 
ticri,  Davila.  orRomfi  de  L'IsIe,  Guettard.  and  de  Kavannes 
considered  it  to  be  a  Serpula ;  D'Argenville  a  Terebm  ;  and, 
in  short,  that  it  mocked  all  efforts  for  its  classification  till 
I.Amarck  formed  a  particular  genus  for  its  reception  under 
the  name  of  ikalaria,  a  denomination  adopted  \^  Ot 
UontXiDrt  and  bur  all  wMBoeding  aoolag^ita. 


Lamarck aRangea SoaktHm batwoaa  VuwtUmnADJU 

phtnula. 

Cuvier  ob-ierves  that  the  Scalariir,  which  he  places  be- 
tween Turriie'.la  and  Cyclottoma,  have,  like  the  Turru 
tffltr,  the  spire  elongatedf  into  a  point ;  and,  like  the  Dd- 
phinuUe^  the  month  eompletalj  unned  bf  the  laat  whori; 
thia  mouth  ia  nuwaover  Muroandad  by  a  Mwrdlrt,  whidi 
the  animal  repeat*  at  intervals,  so  as  to  form  a  succession 
of  step-like  elevations.  He  describes  the  animal  em  having 
the  tentacles  and  the  penis  long  and  slender. 

M.  de  Blainville  gives  Scaiana  its  position  between 
Prolo  and  Vermetus. 

M.  Rang  makes  it  come  between  Pleuratoutuna  and 
Melanoptit. 

Mr.  Swainson  hm  annnged  it  aa  the  flnt  genus  of  his 
tttbfiunily  TWMmt,  the  fmnth  of  Ms  fiimily  Turbid^e. 
[ToRBiNiD«,  vol.  xrv..  p  37!)  ] 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  places  it  among  his  numerous  familv 
LitlonntdcPyhetvieen  Aciona  and  Ciathru*. 

Generic  Character.  —  Animal  veiy  spiral,  furnished 
with  a  proboscis,  two  tentacles  pRmacdwith  a  filament, 
and  carrjing  the  eyes  upon  an  external  convexity.  Foot 
short  and  oval.   Exciting  u'ipin  of  the  male  veiy  slender. 

<SA«/<  flobtantoolate,  with  ti.e  spiral  whorls  mure  or  lesF 
close,  ftmiished  with  elevated  longitudinal  ribs,  which  are 
interrupted  and  nearly  trencha-it  ;  aperture  round,  rather 
small,  the  borders  united  and  Ibmiing  a  delicate  and  re- 
curved bourrelet. 

Operculum  horny,  delicate,  rather  large,  and  pauci- 
spiral.  (Rang.) 

M.  de  Blainville  ^vidas  the  genus  into  the  foUowine 
sections : — 

A.  Species,  the  whorls  of  whose  spire  are  oontignaM. 

Example.  Scaiarui  communis. 

B.  Specie.^,  the  whorls  of  whose  spire  do  not  toudl 

each  other  in  any  direction,  or  which  are  dis- 
jointed (Genus  Aciona,  Leach). 

The  first  of  these  sectiuos  comprises  the  FaiM  fFtmilt- 
iraps  of  collectors,  and  the  aecood  those  dedgnated  hf 
them  as  TViw  iVtntietnmt. 

The  number  of  recent  species  of  Seataria  recorded  by 
M.  Deshayes  in  his  Tables  is  fourteen  :  and  of  these  the 
following  species  are  recorded  as  living  and  fossil  (tertiary) : 
— communi<i,  pseudoscalurit,  tenuicottata,  lamellota,  and 
vartcosa.  The  Scalaria  diadema  described  by  Mr.  6.  B. 
Sowerby  (1832)  from  specimens  brought  home  by  Bfr. 
Hugh  Cuming  fiom  the  Gallapagos  (James's  Uand).  Um 
animal  of  which  aaontea  a  bright  purple  luiBMMir,  is  pro- 
bably to  be  addod. 
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Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby.  jun„  has  made  out  at  least  eii^hty 
recent  species,  the  nuint>en*  being,  generally  speaicing, 
pretty  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  true  and  the 
false  wentletraps:  the  whole  of  these  will  be  figured  in  a 
forthcoming  number  of  hia  new  and  accurate  work,  three 
partii  of  wiuch  have  already  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Thetaurtu  Conchyliorum. 

Habits,  Locality,  «^t. — Species  of  this  genus,  which  i» 
marine,  have  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from  seven  to 
thirteen  fathoms  in  sandy  mud.  The  True  Wentletraps 
are  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates ;  some  of  the  false 
{Scalana  communis,  for  example)  occur  in  the  European 
seas  and  upon  our  own  coasts. 

Examples,  Scalaria  communit  (Turbo  clathnu.  Linn.)- 

Dftcnption. — Shell  turreted,  imperforate,  white  or  pale 
fulvous;  the  ribs  rather  thick,  smooth,  and  suboblique. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  species  with  the  shell  rather 
longer,  rosy-violaceous,  and  with  purple-spotted  ribs. 
Length  of  the  common  variety  about  16  lines,  of  the  rosy- 
violaceous  variety  17  lines  mi  a  half.  (Lam.) 

Scalaria  prehosa  (Turbo  scalarit.  Linn.;  Aciona  tca- 
iarit.  Leach). 

Z)cjicr/f)/ ion. —Shell  conic,  iimbilicated,  contorted  into 
a  loose  spire,  pale  yellow,  with  white  ribs,  the  whorli  di^ 
jointed  and  smooth,  the  last  ventiicose. 

Locality. — East  Indian  seas  ;  China. 

This  elegant  shell,  so  much  sought  alter  by  collectors, 
was  known  among  the  French  as  the  Sculata,  La  vraie 
Scalata,  and  Lf  veritable  Etcalier ;  among  the  Ger- 
mans as  the  Rechte  Wendeltreppe,  among  the  Dutch  as  the 
OprecJite  IVendeltrap ;  among  the  Belgians  as  the  IVen- 
deltrap,  and  to  the  English  as  the  fVentletrap,  Wendeltrap, 
and  Royal  Staircase.  The  specific  name  given  to  it  by 
LamarcK  was  at  one  time  well  deserved  on  account  of  its 
rarity  and  the  great  price  which  a  fine  specimen  would 
bring  in  the  market,  especially  when  it  exceeded  two 
inches  in  height :  such  a  specimeQ  baa  been  sold  in  former 
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days  for  2400  livres,  or  100  louis !  But  those  times  tun 
gone  by ;  the  shell  is  no  longer  rare,  and  good  specimen! 
only  fetch  shillings  where  they  once  brought  pounds.  A 
very  fine  example  however  still  commands  a  considerable 
sum.  That  in  Mr.  Bullock's  museum,  supposed  to  be  the 
largest  known,  brought  27/.  at  his  sale,  and  was,  in  1819^ 
estimated  at  double  that  value. 

Fossil  ScALARiiS. 

The  number  of  fossil  species  (tertiary)  recorded  by  M. 
Oeshayes,  in  his  Tables,  is  twenly-two ;  we  have  above 
noticed  those  recorded  by  him  as  recent  and  fossil  (ter- 
tiary). Mr.  Lea  describes  three  species — planulata,  ean- 
nata,  and  quinqw/atciaid,  from  the  Claiborne  Beds  (ter- 
tiary of  Alabama).  Dr.  Fitton  figures  one.  Scalaria 
pulchra,  from  the  strata  below  the  chalk  (Blackdown). 

WENTWORTH,  THOMAS.  rSTRAFFOiu).] 

WEOBLY.  [Hkrefokdshirk.J 

WEKEGELD.  [Wkhrokld.] 

WEREJA.  [Moscow,] 

WERL.  OLAF.    [Verkliits,  Olaus.I 

WERNER,  ABRAHAM  GOTTLOlJ,  was  bom  on  the 
25th  of  September,  17f>0,  at  Welslau  on  the  Queias,  in 
Upper  Lausitz.  His  father  was  superintendent  of  a  foundry 
at  that  place.  He  gave  his  son  minerals  as  playthings, 
and  young  Werner  thus  became  acquainted,  says  Cuvier, 
with  their  names  and  characters  as  soon  as  he  learned  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  He  received  his  early  education 
at  the  school  of  the  orphan  asylum  at  Bunzlau  in  Silesia, 
but  was  afterwards  placed  at  the  celebrated  school  of 
mines  at  Freiberg  in  S:'Tony.  He  soon  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of  entering  into  t'  ■  mining  establishment  at  that 
place  ;  and  as  the  regulations  required  a  licentiate  s  de- 
gree in  law  before  admission,  he  studied  jurispnidence  for 
three  years  at  the  university  of  Leipzig,  but  at  the  same 
time  continued  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  mineralogy. 
At  that  university  he  published,  in  1774,  being  then  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  a  treatise  on  the  external  characters  of 
minerals,  in  which  he  proposed  a  methodical  and  precise 
language  to  describe  the  sensible  qualities  of  mineral  sub- 
ttances.  By  this  work,  consisting  of  a  few  leaves,  Werner, 
says  Cuvier,  rendered  a  service  to  mineralogy  analogous 
to'that  which  Linna?us  had  rendered  to  botanical  science 
by  the  terminology  made  use  of  in  his  '  Philo«ophia  Bo- 
tanica,'  and  effected  a  revolution  in  the  science  of  mine- 
ralog>'.  He  here  expressed  his  ideas  on  the  deficiencies 
existing  in  mineralogical  science,  and  on  the  means  of  re- 
moving them.  He  observed  that  the  external  characters 
of  minerals  had  been  neglected  in  their  description  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  he  showed  that  these  characters  were 
not  to  be  applied  to  the  systematic  distribution  of  minerals, 
but  to  determine  the  conception  of  their  exterior,  and  to 
fix  a  method  of  describing  them ;  that  the  external  cha- 
racters, previously  employed  by  mineralogists,  were  very 
indefinite,  and  that  the  perfection  and  utility  of  the  ex* 
temal  description  of  minerals  depended  on  the  complete 
definition  and  arrangement  of  the  external  characters. 
This  work  of  Werner  soon  became  popular  in  Germany, 
but  it  was  several  years  before  it  became  more  exten- 
sively known.  A  French  translation,  by  Picardct,  appeared 
in  1790,  and  one  in  English,  by  Mr.  Weaver,  was  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  in  18U0.  In  his  native  country  it  appears 
to  have  earned  Werner  a  reputation,  for  in  the  year  fol- 
lowing its  publication  (1775),  we  find  him  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  mineralogy  in  the  School  of  Mines  at  Freiberg, 
and  inspector  of  the  mineralogical  cabinet  at  that  place. 
He  hela  these  offices  for  seventeen  years. 

In  1780  Werner  published  a  translation  of  Cronstedt's 
Mineralog)',  with  notes,  and  in  the  following  year  a  cata- 
logue of  the  private  collection  of  minerals  of  Papst 
d'Ohain.  In  both  these  works  he  introduced  his  method 
of  distribution  and  descriptions  of  minerals  according  to 
his  terminology,  giving  the  name  *Oryctognosy'  to  the 
study,  while  he  termed  the  knowledge  and  science  of  the 
positions  of  minerals  and  fossils  in  the  crust  of  the  globe, 
and  the  classification  of  rocks  and  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  as  to  the  period  and  circumstances  of  their  origin, 
'Geognosy.'  Although  in  the  former  department  Werner 
has  done  great  practical  service,  it  is  in  connection  with 
the  latter  division,  and  his  theory  of  geology,  that  hia  name 
must  be  always  associated. 

In  1787  Werner  published  a  little  work  on  the  clawifi- 
catioD  of  rocks, '  Kurze  Klassifikation  und  Beschreibung 
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d«r  Ttiwhiedenen  Oebirgstrten  ;'  'a  brief  but  valiiablp  ar- 
nnf^ment  and  description  of  rock»,'  says  Dr.  Fitton.  The 
author  there  points  out  the  minerftloi^cal  distinct  loiia  of  rocks, 
but  the  work  contains  none  of  Werner's  theoretical  views 
respecting  fonnations,  and  the  rlHiKification  ho  haa  given 
in  It  was  materially  i^tcred  by  him  at  a  subsequent  period. 
Werner  now  proceeded  to  teach  in  bin  lectures  the  doctrine 
of  ll'.o  formation  of  the  primitive  and  uther  rocks  by 
chemical  precipitation  flrom  water;  and  in  the  same  vear, 
1787,  fttMB  in  tmniiMtion  of  the  Erzgebirge  (or  Ore-Nloun- 
tatai\  io  Saxony,  and  the  baultic  rocks  of  the  neitrh- 
lHMrliiMd,h*«xtendedthe  application  of  this  doctrine  to  the 
oriirin  of  trap  rocks.  Kaspe,  a  German,  had  as  tar  back  as 
1768  ducribad  tht  basalt  of  Hesse  as  of  igncoilt  oci|pD.  To 
Wamuli  lipaited  tphere  of  observation,  itia  erroDeow  opi- 
niona  m  tttia  and  on  other  tnbjeeti  may  in  ■oma  aciNra 

be  attributfld.  B«ftmiidthabanltienid»or8K»MqrnA 
of  Haaa  fimiiqB  Um  mindiHaor  tha  liUla  in  talMkr 
and  not  ooeunuif  in  dykea  and  vaina,  or  aiMiidf 
'  warda  into  the  vaUeya,  and  henca  MMne  of  tiia 
proob  by  which  these  rooks  are  now  univenally  admitted 
to  be  of  iicneouB  origin  were  absent  in  the  pnenomena 
which  came  under  hi»  actual  observation.  Rut  many  even 
of  the  appearances  in  the  nei^hbourhoiid  ot  Freiberg, 
Werner  appears  to  have  overlooked  or  misconstrued. 
Thai  within  a  day's  journey  of  hi*  school,  the  porphyry, 
called  by  him  primitive,  ha-t  been  found  not  only  to  send 
(brth  reins  or  dikes  Ihroush  strnta  of  the  coal  lormation, 
but  to  overlie  them  in  mass.  The  i;raiii!e  of  the  Harr 
mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  which  be  suppo%e<l  to  be 
the  nucleus  of  the  chain,  is  now  well  known  to  traverse 
and  breach  the  other  beds,  penetrating  even  into  Ibr  plain 
( as  near  Goalar) ;  and  still  nearer  Freibersr,  in  the  Erzi;e- 
birge,  the  mica  slate  does  not  mantle  round  tlie  granite,  as 
was  supposed,  but  abuts  abruptly  against  it.  <  Lyell.) 

These  views  of  Werner  were  soon  followed  by  the  pro- 
muiftation  in  his  lectures  of  his  Thaonr  of  Formations, 
whien,  of  all  that  he  taught,  wa  are  inclined  to  select  as 
hia  greatest  achierement  in  the  science.  His  ideas  re- 
apaeUBg  tlM  division  of  roeka  into  great  daisea  we  have 
•een  was  Mt  original,  but  he  was  the  first  to  obeerve  that 
'  the  massca  9t  atiaita  that  constitute  the  ililhee  of  the 
globe  presaot  tfia«ed««a  In  groups  or  aMaablagee,  tlte 
membeie  oTwlddiON  genetalv  aMooiaHi  wherever  they 
oecor,  and  are  ao  oameeted  as  to  ethibtt  a  certain  unity  of 
character.  These  he  tanned  'fbrmations,'  and  taught 
that '  the  exterior  of  the  earth  consists  of  a  series  of  these 
formations  laid  ovi  r  oh:  li  oilier  in  a  certain  determinate 
order.'  Tins  wa.s  a  ni<isl  startling  announcement  when  we 
consider  what  a  small  portion  of  the  globe  bad  undergone 
a  geological  examination,  and  that  even  with  that  which 
had  been  examined,  the  author  of  thii  bold  theory  had 
little  practical  ai  quiiintanee.  But  if  this  reflection  in- 
c-rea-sos  our  surprise,  it  must  also  increa.se  our  admiration 
for  the  sagacity  which  announced  from  such  small  data 
a  truth  which,  combated  and  rei^i^led  at  the  linie,  now  re- 
ceives the  H.«ent  of  all  geologist.^,  and  which  extended  ob- 
servations in  all  parts  of  the  globe  confirm.  Ideas  of  this 
magnitude  are,  says  Cuvier,  the  true  chaiacteristics  of 
genius. 

Unfortunately,  however,  but  as  the  natHral  consequence 
of  his  notions  respecting  basaltic  and  other  rocks,  now 
deemed  of  igneous  origin,  he  included  the  latter  among 
fab  teiiea  of  oonstant  universal  formations,  and  it  is  almost 
Medlees  to  say  that  this  part  of  the  theoiy  has  been  as 
eihetually  disproved  aa  ttie  rest  has  been  eonflrmed. 
Werner  tan^  that  tbeae  flHnatioBe,  indnding  Us  primi- 
tfve  neliii  ee  weD  ae  bii  itts  or  ieoondary  roeka.  were 
produced  by  a  aeries  of  preeipitationa  'and  depositions 
ronned  in  sneeMdon  from  water,  which  he  supposed  to  have 
covered  the  giobe^  and.  existing  always  more  or  less  gene- 
rally, contained  the  different  substances  which  have  oeen 
produced  from  them.  In  almost  lu  ci  ssary  connection 
with  this  hypothesis,  he  supposed  a  number  of  successive 
and  univeiau  ebei^  in  fne  level  of  the  aea,  atwj  great 
extent. 

In  Novembrr,  1791,  Werner  published  his  'Theory  of 
the  Formation  ofVeins,"  which  he  had  alsotauuht  lor  some 
yea.s  previously  in  his  lectures.  In  thii  work  lie  con- 
tended that  Veins  were  originally  open  fissures.  He  ac- 
euunted  for  the  existence  of  the  fissures  by  supposing 
Bonntaias  to  have  been  fomed  in  the  manner  above 
MM,  namelf.  bjr  deporition  from  the  sea  «f  beda  one 


above  another,  and  that  the  mass  of  these  beds  beinp  at 
first  wet,  and  iios«es.s<'d  of  little  tenacity,  the  mountain 
yielded  to  its  weiglit,  cracked,  and  sunk  down  on  the  .'•ide 
where  support  was  wanting;  and  that  a.H  the  waters  also, 
which  assisted  in  giving  them  support,  began  to  lower  their 
level,  the  mass  would  more  readily  yield  to  its  weight,  and 
would  fall  to  the  side  where  least  resistance  was  oppoacd. 
The  shrinking  of  the  ma-ss  in  drying,  and  the  operation  of 
earthquakes,  might,  he  supposed,  have  further  assisted  in 
the  |irodiu  tii)n  of  such  rents.  Having  thos  accounted  for 
the  origin  of  the  fissures,  he  believed,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove,  that  the  materials  filling  the  veins  were  intrrxluced 
into  them  from  alxive,  and  that  the  mass  of  veioa  have 
been  formed  by  a  series  of  predpitatioittftrai  water,  whidi 
have  filled,  in  whole  or  io  part,  the  speeea  or  fisiurea ;  that 
these  preetpitatioiia  entered  by  the  superior  parts  of  the 
reala  whieh  were  open,  and  were  fiimuhcd  by  a  eidatioa 
iiiwiler,geninll]reliniieal,  wUdi  covered  the  oonntiyia 
nAMk  theee  mrta  «drtad.  Tb  aecount  ftar  the  high  de- 
gree of  omlalliMlionwliidiprevaib  in  the  veins,  he  sup- 
posed thu  the  nredmtattoas  and  depoeitioas  whieh  formed 
them  were  made  witn  more  tranouillity  than  those  which 
producer!  beds  and  formations  ;  that  mechanical  solutions 
and  de]>osition.s  had  disturbed  the  formation  of  veins  much 
less  than  oi  I'cds  and  that  the  spaces  in  which  vein*  are 
found  preserved  fur  a  longer  time  the  faculty  of  receiving 
and  retaining  dUbrentHWitiooi.  (Flaj&b,*BUn.  Review, 
vol.  xviii.) 

A  Frofuh  translation  of  the  work,  by  D'AoboisSOn,  np- 
p('a:ed  at  Paris  in  1802,  and  an  Knglish  translation  by 
l)r.  Andi'isoii.  at  Edinburgh  in  1809.  This  was  the  last 
work  Werner  wrote.  It  is  said  he  had  a  most  singular 
ayersion  to  the  mechanical  act  of  writing,  which  hs 
carried  to  such  an  extreme  as  never  to  reply  to  letteia,  and 
which  even  deterred  him  from  reading  tliMn,  lest  ho  sbonld 
be  tempted  to  reply. 

In  1792  he  was  appointed  Counsellor  (Bergrath)  of  the 
mines  of  Saxonv.  Von  Chsrpentier  held  the  utuation  of 
Captain-eenersJ  (Berghauptmann)  in  the  same  cstablisb* 
ment,  and  there  appears  to  have  been  a  feeling  of  livahy 
between  the  two  oAieen,  althoagh  the  laboura  of  Char- 
pentier  were  vindpaUjr  confined  to  the  pmelical  detsils 
of  mining,  m  17H  or  1786  Werner  intiodnecd  into  his 
lectures  the  doctrine  of  a  new  class  of  rocks,  to  which,  u 
lying  between  the  primitive  and  secondary  or  flotz,  he 
gave  the  name  of  *  transition.'  The  total  number  of  dis- 
tinct formations  or  rocks  of  all  these  classes  to  which  he 
a-.-Nigncd  precise  relative  places,  was  lutwi'en  tliirfv  and 
lurty.  The  e»tablishmcnt  oi  the  tran?-;lion  class  completed 
Werner's  labours,  and  the  promulgation  and  further  illustra- 
tion of  his  views  now  occupied  liis  lectures.  He  had  tt 
this  time  aciimred  a  great  celebrity  throughout  Europe  a.s 
the  fiist  geologist  and  mineralugi>t  of  the  day,  and  was 
looked  upon  8.s  the  founder  and  author  of  mineralogy  as  a 
science.  His  fame  was  not  so  much  acquired  through  his 
w  ritings  a*  by  means  of  his  lectures,  for  we  have  seen  that 
some  of  his  principal  views  were  only  promulgated  in  this 
channel.  He  was  an  admirable  lecturer.  One  of  his 
punils  describes  his  appearance  in  1709  as  very  r«!mariiabie 
and  striking  at  the  tii-st  interview.  He  was  middle^iBed. 
and  broad-shouldered ;  his  round  and  friendly  countenance 
did  not  at  first  ligjlt  iwomise  much,  but  when  he  began  te 
speak,  he  at  once  eommanded  the  meet  marked  attention. 
His  eye  was  Aill  ef  fire  and  animation,  hia  Toiee  from  Ha 
high  tone  wee  aonctimcs  sharp,  bat  every  vrord  teae  wcil- 
weighed ;  a  cantiona  ekamem  and  the  most  maiked  de- 
oisioo  in  the  viewa  he  esprssied  were  apparent  in  all  that 
he  said.  With  all  this  there  was  muted  a  good  feeling 
which  irretistibly  won  every  heart.  In  mineralogies 
investigations  his  discrimination  of  the  moat  delicate  dis- 
tinct tons  was  remarkable.  In  recognising  and  exhibiting 
these,  his  whole  demeanour  presented  a  combination  of 
earnestness  and  as-siired  conviction.  Everj' single  oliscuiity 
annoyed  him,  and  he  almost  coiujjelleil  his  hearers  to 
distinguish  with  the  greatest  pofsililc  cirtainty  tlie  most 
trivial  variations  in  the  mixtures  of  coUjuis  occuning  in 
minerals,  all  the  charnetei-s  of  which  were  clu.ssilied  with 
i-xtreme  minuteness,  and  every  instance  ol  dcviaiion  from 
liH  arraniremenf,  and  every  c.-lsc  ot  doubt,  \c\ed  and 
annoyed  liim.  Aitho.iirh  he  employed  no  mathematical 
foimula'  in  the  anangemt  ut  ol"  hi*  crystals,  anenvards  so 
successfully  adopted  by  Uati  v,  yet  the  emtailiae  strudure, 
the  number  orcieeivagceb  ana  their  lefamve  pesMon  were 
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materials  in  Werner's  claMflcaUon.  Whoorar,  under  his 
iiHtraetioii,  undertook  a  monntaiD  «qieditioiu  recdved  an 
•xtreinely  minute  plan  aeconUniif  to  wMcn  he  ma  to 

nake  hi»  observations.  Every  deviation,  even  the  s]i<:htc>t, 
ikom  the  rules  thus  laid  down,  and  every  nec^lect  of  any 

ertion  of  them,  was  severely  blamed.  It  \vas  necessary 
It  he  who  vrished  to  derive  advantage  from  Werner's 
instruction,  should  give  himself  up  to  his  master,  for  the 
whole  s)'stem  was  so  intimately  linked  together,  and  the 
▼arious  elements  of  discrimination  in  mineralogy  were  so 
dcaeJy  united  with  the  mode  of  observation  in  geology, 
fliat  the  disturbance  of  any  of  them  rendered  all  the 
other;  uncertain  uod  douMlal.  CMmoi  St«llraii  ffot 

ic/i  Erl.-htf.') 

He  con>idt'reJ  minerals  iinJer  thuir  chemical,  econo- 
mical, and  even  ireoirraphical  aspects,  and  lie  arranged 
his  collections  under  these  different  modes  of  treatin}?  liie 
wbject.  Ha  showed  or  attempted  to  show  the  influence 
of  Hm  odneial  oomposition  or  vodcs  upon  the  habits, 
Instonri  even  moral  qualities  of  nations,  and  it  may 
tilerelbTe  be  ewllyseen  that  his  lectures  had  some  points  of 
interest  even  for  the  coldest  minds.  {Cnvxer,  Biof^raphi'e 
Vnivrxt'lh.)  He  associated  everj'thing  with  his  lavo- 
ritc  science.  in  his  excursive  lectures  he  pointed  oiit 
all  the  economical  uses  of  mineraln,  and  their  application 
tomedidne  ;  the  influence  of  the  mineral  compositioa  of 
loeki  upon  the  soil :  and  of  the  soil  upon  the  resources, 
wealth,  and  eMKtanon  of  man.  Hie  twA  sandy  pli^ns  of 
Twlary  and  Africa,  he  would  say,  retained  their  innahitants 
in  the  shape  of  wandering  shepherds  ;  the  pranitic  moun- 
tains and  the  low  calcareous  and  alluvial  j)laiiis  trnve  rise 
to  different  manners,  decrees  of  wealth,  and  intellijicnce. 
The  hi^torv  even  of  lant^uage?.  and  the  n)i[;ration  of  tribes, 
had  been  determined  by  the  direction  of  particular  strata. 
The  qualities  of  certain  stones  used  in  building  would  lead 
him  to  deseant  on  the  architecture  of  different  ages  and 
■alioni;  and  the  physical  geosn-aphv  of  a  eountrf  fire- 
quently  invited  hun'  to  treat  of  nnlitnrv  tnctic:*.  The 
eharro  of  his  mannereand  his  elo(juence  ki'idU  d  enthusiasm 
in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  ;  and  manv  who  had  intended 
at  first  only  to  acquire  a  slisjht  knowledge  of  mineralogy, 
when  they  hail  once  heard  him,  devoted  themselves  to  it 
as  the  business  of  their  lives.  (Cuvier,  Eioge  de  IVerner  ; 
IjelK  vol.  i.) 

Tlua  estendod  and  popular  treatmont  of  the  seieiiGOt 
attracted  seme,  while  others  to  whom  the  love  of  sdenee 

for  science  sake  was  not  a  s\ifficient  inducement,  became 
hi*  pupils  from  the  connection  that  his  lectures,  frnns  the 
situation  he  filled,  necessarily  had  with  mining.  Ainnn^r 
his  pupils  or  attendants  on  his  lectures  may  be  enume- 
talad  Alexander  Humboldt,  Von  Buch.  U'Aubuisson, 
Jameson,  Brocchi.  Napione,  Freisleben,  Raumer,  Bngle- 
hart*  Karsten,  Mohs.  Herder,  Wiedemann,  Emmerling, 
Itenaa,  Steffens,  Breithsupt.  Esmark,  Wad  (Denmark), 
D*Andrada  (Bmicil),  and  Klhyar  (Spanish  Mexico).  In 
consequi  ncL' of  Werner  writine  so  little,  an<l  his  lectures 
not  hem^  preserved,  it  is  to  the  works  of  many  of  these 
pupil«i  that  recourse  must  be  hart  to  acquire  a  ]ier(ect 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  their  preceptor's  views, 
and  the  gradual  extension  of  hia  theories  and  diseoveiles. 
Ihat  Werner's  powan  of  external  diserimination  were 
extsvmcly  aeote,  we  have  seen  in  spealring  of  him  as 
a  mineraiO|B^st.  and  his  talent  and  tendency  for  classify- 
ing were  m  his  mineralo?ical  studies  (blfy  fed  by  an 
abundant  store  of  observation ;  but  when  he  came  to 
apply  this  methodiiing  ]io"er  to  treoloirv,  the  love  of 
»y»tenn,  so  fostered,  appears  to  have  been  too  stronc;  for 
the  collection  of  facts  ne  had  to  deal  with.  As  we  have 
teen,  he  promnlgated,  as  representing  the  world,  a  scheme 
eoUeeted  Ihnn  a  pronaeOt  and  even  too  Iwstily  gathered 
ftCNii  that  narrow  flcM.  Vet  his  intense  spirit  of  method 
ir^  some  measure  compensated  for  other  deficiencies,  and 
enabled  him  to  Rive  the  character  of  a  science  to  what 
bad  been  before  a  colleetiun  of  miscellaneous  phenomena. 
The  ardotir  of  system-making:  pro<luced  a  sort  of  fusion, 
which,  however  superficial,  served  to  bind  together  the 
■BSa  of  incoherent  and  mixed  materials,  and  thus  to  form, 
tiMweh  by  strange  and  anomalous  means,  a  ktnieture  of  no 
somD  etrenglh  and  durability.  (Whewell,  Uuioqf  nf  tkt 
hnfu^th>9  SeifnrM,  vol.  iii.) 

To  leturii  to  the  htf  crnphv  of  Werner.   In  lSf)2  he 
vikiteU  Fsiis.  and  was  received  with  great  honour  by  the 
'  ~  I  wd  teamed  bodiaa.  The  Aoadenqr  of  Scienoea 


elected  him  one  of  their  eight  foreign  associates,  and  the 
leaders  of  the  IVench  republic  sent  him  a  diploma  as 
'  Ciioyen.*  The  latter  honour  perplexed  Werner,  u  ho 
was  a  loyal  Saxon  and  firmly  attached  to  his  prince.  He 
cornnniuicated  the  circumstance  to  his  court,  but  it  does 
not  appear  w  hether  he  obtained  permission  to  accept  the 
honour.  He  was  so  devoted  to  nis  country  that  he  sever 
would  enter  into  any  other  service,  althou^  Qw  OMI 
tempting  'offers  were  repeatedly  made  to  him. 

Werner  suffered  for  many  years  uninterruptedly  from  ft 
stomach  complaint.  Be  was  anxiously  careful  aoout  his 
health,  was  alwm  warmly  clothed,  and  the  stove  in  his 
room  was  lightedT throughout  the  year.  The  distresACs  of 
his  country,  consequent  upon  its  being  made  the  theatre 
of  the  campaign  of  1813,  soera  to  have  preyed  upon  hia 
mind,  increased  his  malady,  and  produced  a  complicatioa 
of  diseases  from  which  he  never  ndlled.  In  1817  he  went 
to  Dresden,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  some  relief  from  Ilk 
sufferings.  He  became  worse^  and  died  there  on  the  30(h 
of  June,  in  the  arms  of  his  sister,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  BSttiger  pronounced  his  tHineral  oration :  Ritter 
delivered  his  'Eloge*  at  the  Academy  of  Munich,  and 
Baron  Cuvier  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris. 
Werner  was  never  married.  He  had  surrendered  in  his 
lifetime  the  whole  of  his  valuable  collection  of  minerals, 
comprising  upwards  of  100.000  specimens,  and  also  a  large 
collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  medals,  to  the  School  cf 
Mince  at  F^iberg,  Ibr  40JOOO  crowns,  a  price  eonslaerably 
below  the  value ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  distressed 
state  of  Saxony  at  that  period,  he  accepted  only  a  small 
part  of  the  reduced  sum,  reserving  a  moderate  interest 
upon  the  remainder  under  the  form  of  an  annuity,  and 
bci|ueathin);  the  capital  after  his  death  to  the  academy  in 
which  he  had  been  more  than  forty  years  the  most  distin- 
guished professor.  It  b  said  be  lih  aooM  1188.  ndr^ 

ready  tor  printing.     

WfnWiGERODE,  or  STOLUIiniS-WVRN^ 
is  a  district  or  domain,  with  the  title  of  a  countv,  in 
Prussian  Saxony,  the  property  of  Count  Stoliberp-\Verni- 
cerode.  It  is  between  iHland  100  sfpiare  miles  in  extent,  in- 
cluding a  part  of  the  Harz  and  the  Brocken  Mountain, and  is 
situated  between  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  The  countiy 
is  covered  with  woodtd  nountaios.  roowl  the  BroTfcen, 
which  ia  in  tlie  centre* 

WERNIOERODE,  ^e  capital  of  the  eounty,  in  51* 
fWV  N.  lat.  and  10"  47'  E.  long.,  is  situated  at  the  northern 
part  of  the  Harz,  and  h  travonnd  by  a  stream  called  the 
Zillerbach.  It  is  a  walled  tmsn,  with  4  gates,  and  has  a 
suburb  called  Neschenrode.  The  mansion  of  the  count  is 
an  anlieut  castle,  built  on  a  rock  827  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  400  feet  above  the  town.  It  commands  « 
verv  fine  prospect,  and  contains  a  libnuyof  30.000  vdumesii 
including  a  remarkable  collection  of  2000  bibles,  and  tlie 
archives  of  the  county.  An  extensive  park  adjoins  the 
count's  residence.  The  town  is  very  far  from  liandsome, 
but  is  enlivened  by  bein?  the  seat  of  all  the  public 
offices  of  the  county,  by  'he  influx  of  travellers  visiting 
the  Harz,  and  by  its  woolh-n  and  linen  manufactories,  itt 
tanneries  and  brandy  distilleries,  a  paper-mill,  several  oQ* 
mills,  saw-mills,  &c.  The  town  contains  4  churches,  M 
orphan  asylum,  a  poorhouse,  and  a  irymnasium,  end  haat 
considerable  trade  in  com.   Population  5400. 

(MGIler,  Worterbueh  dei  Preuuitchm  Staattt ;  Hassel, 
Handbttrh  :  Urodchau%  CbuMrwfi'wif  Xcn'eos;  Btei% 

Hdft'lhurfi.) 

WKRST,  or  VER8T,  the  Russian  itinerary  measure, 
being  ;r>00  Knglish  feet,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile. 
From  the  number  of  wersta  subtract  its  third.  Mid  also  one 
for  every  260  worsts,  and  the  result  will  bt  neer  enough  to 
the  answer  in  Endidi  ndlea. 

WESEL.  or  LOWBR  WE8EL.  a  town  in  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  in  the  government  of  Du«seldorf,  in  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  the  Rhine,  is  situated  in  51"  -K/  N.  lat.  and  6'  37' 
E.  long.,  at  the  junction  of  the  l.ippe  with  the  Rhine, 
which  here  forms  an  island,  very  strongly  fortified,  and  w  ith 
a  citadel  tniiit  by  the  Great  Elector.  It  is  a  fortress  of  the 
first  rank,  and  has  sustained  several  sieges.  We»el  is  an 
antient  town,  and  was  formerly  a  member  of  theHanseatic 
Leaeiie.  Wars  and  other  calamities  rrsattv  mluecd  it :  and 
in  1770  it  had  only4A00  inhnbitants.  ^incethen  It  has 
giadiially  recovered,  and  the  population  ia  above  11.000^ 
beaidaa  ibe  garrison.  The  town  luu  a  gyndlasium,  a  senrip 
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lucjr,  a  oanmerci&I  inititatioa,  a  botanic  if^rden,  and 
MTeml  schooU.  There  are  three  German  Protestant  and 
two  Roman  Catholic  churchei,  one  French  Calvinut  and 
OM  English  church,  a  qmagocua.  and  nnnieroiu  public 
MldiiipL  the  moit  lemifkibk  of  whkh  an  the  larse 
■ad  hMMMnne  Noato4oiiw.  the  fOT«niDeiil<lioaie,  the 
inenil,  the  home  of  oonection,  and  the  corn-magazine. 
The  manufactures  ue  of  many  kinds:  calicoes,  linen, 
woollen  cloths,  hats,  gloves,  stockinn,  leather,  tobacco, 
soap,  and  spirituous  liquors.  Hamel  sap  there  are  100 
distilleries.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  .1  cuiiJiicicriUik'  ^nule 
in  com,  timber,  coals,  potailu-s,  salt,  cuttle,  wine,  iiriuuly, 
aud  colonial  productions.  The  harbour  is  sale  aiul  con- 
venient; and  there  is  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine, 
and  a  standing  bridge  over  the  Lippe.  A  monument  in 
memory  ol'  the  officers  of  the  i^orps  of  the  f^allaiit  Major 
Schill,  who  were  shot  by  order  of  Na])olcon,  which  is 
erected  in  a  meadow  near  the  town,  was  dedicated  witli 
great  ceremony  on  the  31st  of  March,  1835. 

W£S£L,  UPPER,  is  a  walled  town  in  the  povemment 
flf  Ooblens,  on  the  Rhine,  the  bed  of  which  u  deep  and 
narrower  than  at  any  other  point.  There  are  two  churches 
and  three  chapels,  of  which  St.  Werner's  chapel  it  worthy 

notice.  The  inhabitants,  2600  in  number,  are  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  and  the  salmon  fishery 
on  the  Bhine.  Wine  of  superior  quality  ia  produced  in 
tte  uVaoaiit  eountiy.  Od  a  steep  mountun  without  the 
toim  are  the  mine  of  the  great  and  veiy  strong  castle  of 
fleMBhctg,  and  below  the  town  the  perpendicular  Lurley 
rack,  celebrated  for  the  remarkable^echo. 

(Hassel,  Handbuch ;  Muller,  IVwrterbuch  de»  Preuuig- 
dlen  Staaiei;  Stein,  Lexicon.) 

WE8ER.  one  of  the  larjrest  rivers  of  Germany,  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Werra  and  the  Folda :  the 
Werra  rises  111  Saxe  Hildburghau.sen,  and  the  Fulda  in 
the  Rhongebiixe  in  Bavnrta.  The  cour>c  of  the  Werra 
is  175  miles,  and  that  of  tl;f  Fiilda  125.  to  their  junc- 
tion at  HauLivcii-ch-Miind( -1.  V V,!'ie  their  uniUii  streams 
take  the  name  of  the  We~ri,  wlm  li  is  supposed  to  lie  only 
a  corruption  of  the  oricinal  :i  \r.u  of  the  \\  ena  ( Wisaraha, 
Wesara,  Winahs'.  The  Roman  form  of  the  name  is 
Visurgik    The  Wcser  then  passes  through  the  princi- 

Klity  of  Gottingen  (Hanover),  the  duchy  of  Brunswick, 
e  principality  of  Calcnberg  {Hanover),  the  ooonty 
of  Schaumburg  (Hesse-Ca&selj,  the  Pnuiiian  province  of 
Weetphalia,  the  Ebinoverian  provinces  of  Hoya,  Verden, 
and  Bremen,  and  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Bnmen,  from 
which,  to  its  very  broad  mouth  beyond  Bremeriehe,  it 
tons  the.  boundary  between  Hamnrcr  and  Old^biirg, 
iihioh,  the  a  imall  space,  possesses  hotii  hanks  of  the  rivar, 
and  bfla  into  the  North  Sea  4»  miles  below  tha  dlyof 
Btemen :  its  entire  ooune  from  Munden  is  22B  mOes.  Its 
prindpal  aifluents  are, on  the  light  hand,  1.  the  Aller,  with 
the  Ocker  and  the  Leine ;  2.  the  Wumme ;  3,  the  Lune ; 
and,  on  the  left.  4,  the  Au  ;  5,  the  Delmc  ;  C,  tlw  Hnnte. 
The  principal  towns  and  ports  on  its  banks  aie  :  — Munden, 
CarUnafen.  Holzmiinden,  Hameln,  Kintelri,  I'russian-Min- 
den,  Nienbur^,  Bremen,  Elsfleth,  Brake,  and  Ihemerhafpn. 
The  general  direction  of  its  course  is  from  south  to  north, 
at  fii-st  throuch  a  mountainous  country,  to  the  celebrated 
Porta  Westphalica  between  tour  and  five  miles  abuvc 
Miiulen  ,  whirh  i»  a  gap  in  the  Siintel-Gebirire,  probably 
formed  by  the  action  of  the  river.  tlirLnij;h  which  it  now 
llowR,  havirifT  .lHcobi>berg  (.52R  feet  hiirh  1  on  the  right,  and 
Wittekindsbere  :807  tect  \\\zh  nii  the  leU  bank.  Aller 
passing  the  Porta  Westphaiica  it  flows  tbrou[;h  a  wide 
vslley  with  low  banks.  The  facilities  afforded  by  the 
navigation  of  the  Weser,  as  well  as  of  the  Werra,  the 
Fulda,  and  some  of  the  other  tributary'  streams,  as  the 
AUer  and  the  Hunte,  are  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
•omnMica  of  the  countries  on  their  banks.  The  upper  and 
adddU  portlona  of  the  Weser  are  indeed  often  rendered 
jMpawaala  fa  moatfai  togethar  in  the  snmmer  tima  bv  the 
aand-baaln,and  its  bed  baeoncaiMroMid  more  chokwi  by 
aand.  ao  that  large  ships  are  aspoaad  to  danger.  FiTO 
nilas  below  Bremerlehe  a  harbour  was  eonsDnetad,  in 
MIR,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

In  fbrmer  times  the  commerce  of  the  Weser  w  as  impeded 
by  the  numerous  tolls  levied  by  the  Kovenunents  of  the 
different  states  on  the  banks  (there  were  twenty-two 
places  between  Munden  and  Elsfleth,  at  all  which  toll 
was  levied),  bj-  the  right  of  staple  claimed  by  diflereiit 
*owna,  and  by  a  multitude  of  vexatious  charges  esta- 


blished by  pri\nleges  and  imperial  grants.  Ihe  prince* 
interested  in  the  Mwigmtion  of  the  river  attempted  by 
means  of  conferences,  tti  1696,  1700^  and  1710,  to  remove 
some  of  those  impediments ;  but  aotUng  was  effected 
either  then,  or  when  the  subject  was  reaumed  in  1803. 
Tlia  Haaorarian  government  was  the  first  to  set  fhe 
exanflek  in  1814.  of  effecting  some  important  ioipirov^ 
menbr.  At  length  the  Congren  of  Vienna,  having  deemed 
the  regulation  of  the  navit^tion  on  the  Gcnma  rivetajE 
commission,  consisting  of  plenipotentiaiifa  from  Ptr 


Hanover,  Brunswick,  llesse-Darmstadt.  Oldenboxg^  Li|»ia- 

Detmold.  and  Bremen,  met  at  Minden  in  1821 ;  and  on  ue 

inth  of  September,  W23,  the  net  f'U  the  navigation  of  the 
Weser  wa.s  siirncd.  By  this  act  the  navigation  of  the 
W\'<wr  from  Miinden  to  the  sea  anil  vtce  verm  is  declared 
to  be  free.  Tlie  numerous  tolls,  staple  rights,  privileges, 
^cc.  were  abolished,  and  a  uniform  Weser  toll  was  esta- 
blished, the  amount  of  which  ^as  fixed  for  the  whole 
course  of  the  river.  With  respect  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Weser  in  general,  it  embraces  chiefly  linen-yam.  ww'.. 
rape-seed  oil,  the  productions  of  the  Harz,  Hanoverian 
linen,  tobacco,  leather,  English  manufactures,  train-oil, 
window-glass,  Wking-glasses.  and  all  kinds  of  colonud 
produce.  The  city  of  Bremen  has  bad  for  three  ceaturics 
the  first  and  most  important  shara  of  the  conuneree  of  die 
countries  on  the  Weser. 

tHassel,  Handbuch,  vol.  iv.,  *  Hanover,'  &c. ;  W.  V. 
Sonlieben,  Qemalde  der  Fnm^idun  Monanhie  ;  Brock- 
haus,  Cb«i«wia<RMif  Latum  ;  J.  Huber,  Zeitungt-Lexiem, 
edited  by  F.  A.  Rader;  Stebi.  Outdbuch,  edited  br  Bar- 
schelmann,  vol.  11.) 

WE.SLEY,  JOHN,  was  the  most  distinguished  membs 
of  a  lamily,  seveial  of  the  other  members  of  which  how- 
ever also  claim  to  be  shortly  noticed,  either  on  their  own 
account  or  in  conseijuence  of  their  connexion  with  him. 
It  will  i(L  nio>t  cur.vi':u.-nt  to  comprise  all  the  Wesley* 
under  one  head,  ai.d  to  take  them  in  chrono]iii;ical  order. 

The  Wesleys,  .ir  West!evs,  as  they  lornierly  spelled  their 
name,  are  said  liy  Dr.  .\iiam  Clarke,  in  his  '^U■moirso^ 
the  Woliy  Family,"  to  lia\e  believed  tb.eir  pr  ><;enitors  to 
have  come  to  if.nL;land  Ironi  Saxony;  and  it  na»  been  sug- 


gested that  till)  iiiiiilit  possibly  have  been  of  the 
stock  with  the  once  famous  reformer,  .John  Wesselus, 
otiierwise  de  W^salia,  or  Basilius,  rf  Groningen,  who  died 
in  1480.  (Sec  •  Biographical  Notices  of  the  Rev.  Bartho- 
lomew Weslley,"  &c.,  by  William  Beal.  8vo.,  Lond..  1839, 
and  Wbsskl.)'  Supp<i»ing  the  name  to  be  Eng'ish,  or 
Anglo-Saxon,  a  doubt  has  been  entertained  as  to  whether 
it  ts' properiy  Wcstleigh  or  Weiledoch.  There  is  reason 
t«  beliave  that  tha  family  name  of  WeUasleigh  (probably 
taken  from  the  village  so  called  near  the  city  of  Wells)  hrn 
cenerally  passed  into  Wesley;  Wood,  in  the  *  Athena 
Oxonienses,'  has  a  notice  of  a  bishop  of  Kildare,  of  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whom  he  describes  as 
•  Waller  Welle^ley,  conirno'ily  cnlltd  Wcsleyf  and  it  is 
known  that,  when  .lohn  Wesley  »  young^.r  brother  Charles 
was  at  Westminster  School,  an  Irish  geut'eman.  Garret  Wel- 
lesley.  Km).,  of  Dun^annon,  M.P.  lor  the  cointy  of  Meath, 
considerin<r  the  boy  to  tie  of  bis  uv.n  faniil\,  offered  to 
make  him  bis  heir  U  be  would  have  n  lunjuished  the  inten- 
tion of  proceedini;  tu  Oxloid  and  Koiie  over  and  settled  ;n 
Ireland.  This  was  liriore  I7'27.  in  which  year  Mr.  Wei- 
lesley  died,  leavins;  his  estates  ai.d  also  hrs  name  to  his 
cousin.  Richard  C'olley,  Ksi)  .  who  was  created  Baron  Mor- 
nington  (in  the  Iiish  pecraKc)  in  1746,  and  was  the  lather 
of  (he  first  earl  of  Momington,  and  the  grandfather  of  the 
Iste  ManjucM  Wellesl^  and  the  pressnt  dnke  of  Wel- 
linsrton. 

The  Reverend  BAnvounixw  Wxstlsv  is  the  first  of 
John  Wesley's  ancealon  of  whom  there  is  any  dirtinet 
record.  He  wasbomaboat  1600;  was  cduMtadataaeei/ 


the  universities,  wbara  he  studied  both  divinity  and 
cine ;  became,  in  the  time  of  tha  Commonwealth, 


of  Charmouth  and  Catherston  (two  adjoining  villages  1 
Lyme,  in  Donetshiret :  and  was  ejected  from  the  flnt  of 
these  livings  immediately  alter  the  Restoration,  and  from 
the  second  on  the  ])a.-si:ii;  01  the  Act  of  Uniformitv  in 
1662.  He  continued  to  reside  at  rhnimoutb,  jir-actising 
physic,  till  the  passing  of  the  Five-Mile  A<  t  in  I660  drove 
nim,  with  other  nonconformists,  to  a  secKidcd  spot  at 
Pmncy,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Whitechapel  Hocks; 
and  there  he  is  believed  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his 

days,  which  appear  not  to  have  becQ  aumy,  though  we  dn 
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not  find  the  date  of  hit  decaanatitcd.  *  He  hved  several 
Teen,*  Dr.  Cldaair  tells  im,  'tifter  he  was  leRallv  silenced  ; 
out  the  death  of  his  son  made  a  \ery  sensible  alteration  in 
the  father,  so  that  he  afterwards  declined  apace,  and  did 
not  lone  survive  him.* 

The  Reverend  John  Wkstley,  M.A.,  son  of  this  Bar- 
tholomew, was  bom  about  1636,  and  studied  at  New 
Inn  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  appUed  hinuelf  particularly 
to  the  Oriental  laaguagee,  and  adopted  the  opinions 
•B  to  choreb  gorcnment  and  other  subjects  of  tne  vice- 
chaneettor  of  me  univernty,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Owen,  who 
i-  -d'.d  1o  have  shown  preat  kindness  for  him.  AHit 
priachuii:  for  r-onie  time  to  what  was  called  'the  gathered 
church,'  at  Wevmontti,  and  at  tlK'  iit-iirhbourin?;  village  of 
Radipole,  he  was  appointed  in  May,  1G38,  to  the  vicarage 
of  Winterbome-Whitchurch,  in  the  same  cOUtttjrof  Dorset. 
H«  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  John  White.  Oiw  oC  the  iij 
•MHora  of  the  Westminster  AsMmbty  of  Dhrines,  md 
90ramoBAj  called  *tlie  Patriarch  of  Doirehester,*  in  which 
town  he  was  rector  of  Trinity  Church  for  about  forty  years. 
Mrs.  Westley  is  also  stated  to  have  been  a  niece  of  Dr. 
'niomas  Puiler,  the  ceK'brated  historian :  it  is  probable 
that  she  was  kis  wife's  niece.  Westley  appears  to  have 
been  thrown  into  prison  for  something  he  had  uttered  in 
tbt  piolpit  very  soon  afler  the  Restoration :  he  lay  in  con- 
teentent  till  m  was  discharged  by  an  eider  of  the  jprivy 
eonncil,  dated  2ith  July,  1661.  on  nis  taWnir  the  oatiM  of 
supremacy  and  a'letciancr.  He  was  seized  a  second  time 
in  the  beginning  of  ILIGJ  as  he  was  leaving  the  church, 
and  earned  to  pnson  ai  H'.andford,  where  he  lav  for  some 
time ;  and  soon  after  he  <:ot  out.  the  Act  of  Cniformity 
deprived  him  of  his  living,  and  left  him  for  several  months 
a  wanderer  and  an  outcast.  At  length,  in  May.  Ib63,  a 
pious  and  charitable  person  gave  him  a  house  rent-free  at 
the  Tillage  of  Preston,  a  few  miles  from  Weymouth.  At 
one  time  he  fhoueht  of  emi^ratin^^  to  Surinam  or  Mary- 
land ;  but  he  finally  resolved  that  it  wan  hi-;  duty  t(i  re- 
main at  home.  He  continued  to  preach  wtien  he  could 
find  :>  sale  opportunity,  both  at  PiT*ton  and  Weymouth  ; 
and  he  eventually  united  himself  as  pastor  to  a  small  con- 
negation  at  Poole,  though  without  going  to  reside  amon; 
tnem.  He  was  often  apprahended  while  that 


esiae  among 
ins  engaged, 
sabjeoiea  to 


and,  besides  being  sevenu  times  fined,  was  sabje 
four  imprisonments  at  Poole  and  Dorchester.  Yet  this 
elder  John  Westley  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  person 

of  extreme  opinions,  or  one  who  habitually  allowed  his 
zeal  to  hurry  him  into  disrcKard  of  dani^er  or  other  indis- 
crv'tion*.  Hi-,  piinciiile  and  his  practice  was  to  join  on 
c  nlinary  occasions  in  public  worship  with  the  members  of 
the  cstablisned  church  ;  and  we  are  told  that,  while  some 
of  his  noooonformist  brethren  in  Dorset  nreaehcd  and 
adnunislered  the  oidinaneea  of  religion  to  tne  small  eon- 
^rej^tions  who  adcnowiedged  them  as  their  pastors  openly 
and  at  all  hazard*,  he  'thought  it  his  duty  to  beware  of 
men — that  prudently  lie  sliould  preserve  liis  liberty  and 
his  opportunity  to  minister  in  hoU'  thint,"^  as  lonp  as  he 
ould.  and  not  by  the  openness  of  one  meefinsj  to  hazard 
the  liberty  of  all  meetings.'  (Beal,  p.  27  )  Th^Fivc-Mile 
\(i  however,  which  drove  his  father  from  Charmouth, 
drove  him  also  from  Preston,  and  forced  him  to  retire  to 
some  place  of  eoncealment  which  does  not  appear  to  be 
kno^vn.  Venturing  forth  ai^ain  sotrie  nme  af  er  to  visit  his 
ftmily  and  to  preach  to  his  conurejiation,  he  was  appre- 
hended and  sutfered  another  imprisonment.  Many  mme 
hardships  incident  to  his  sitiration  he  also  underwent,  and 
it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  his  spirits  at  last  sunk  under 
the  public  and  personal  afflictions  with  which  he  was  tried. 
If  he  was  only  three  or  four  and  thirty,  as  Soathej  etates 
iLt/e  vf  WuM^^  L  h\  when  he  died,  tmt  event  most  have 
been  before  or  In  the  year  1870.  ffis  death,  as  already 
mentioned,  was  speedily  fdlotmd  by  that  of  fate  fttber,  at 
about  double  the  ai;e. 

The  Reverend  S.^MVki.  Wkstllv,  or  Wesley,  was  a 
younger  son  of  this  John  We»tJey,  and  was  born  at  Preston, 
according  to  one  account  in  1668,  bv  another  in  16(j<3, 
\n  a  third  'about  the  year  1662,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier' 
(Compare  Beal,  p.  31,  and  Soothey.  i.  7,  where  it  is  re- 
narked  that  the  earliest  date  is  established  by  certain 
••ztracts  from  the  Registers  of  Exeter  College,  which 
are  given,  but  which  do  lot  appear  to  us  to  prove  any 
thin&p  on  the  subject).  He  is  said  to  have  been  desitrned 
by  his  father  for  the  ministry  riit  ' i  i/  ;hr  Di—i' iitci>,  ;uiii  t  .) 
have  been  sent  with  thi»t  view,  ailer  leaving  the  free  gram. 


mar-school  of  Dorchester,  fint  to  the  Academy  at  StepoejTi 
kept  by  Edward  Veal,  B.p.,  and  i»e«t  tothat  kept  by  Clfarles 

Mor'on.  M.A.,  at  Newinn;'nn  Green.  This  course  wa.-«  no 
doubt  taken  under  the  direction  of  hi.s  mother,  who  long 
survived  her  husband,  althousrhthe  expense  was  probably 
borne  by  his  other  relation*.  Wesley  however  soon  left  the 
Dissenters ;  it  is  said  that  his  determination  to  ouit  them 
was  fixed  by  the  disgust  with  which  he  witnessea  a  Calf's 
Head  Club  celebration  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
When  he  joined  the  established  church,  he  was  abandoned 
by  his  relations ;  but,  making  his  way  to  Oxford,  wi<h  only 
two  pounds  sixteen  shillinoin  his  pocket,  he  enli'ied  him'- 
self  at  Kxeter  Colleire  as  a  poor  scholar;  and,  although  all 
he  ever  atler  ret ei\ ed  from  unv  ol'liis  I'l lends  was  a  matter 
of  five  shillings,  he  manai,'i-d  to  take  his  bachelor's  degree, 
and  by  acting  as  a  private  tutor  had  aeCOMlated  the  sum 
of  ten  pounds  fifteen  shillings,  when  he  praeeeded  to  Lon- 
don and  eot  ordained.  In  all  the  aceonnta  that  we  have 
examined  it  is  asserted  that  the  year  in  which  he  went  to 
colleere  was  1684;  and  one  of  the  extracts  which  Southcy 
prints  certainly  seems  to  impiv  that  he  made  a  deposit  of 
caufion-tinmey  a.s  a  poor  scholar  on  the  26th  of  September 
in  that  year;  but  it  will  be  found  that  this  date  will  not 
agree  with  the  rest  of  his  history  as  commonly  related.  If 
his  entering  himself  at  Exeter  Colltfe  could  be  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  some  three  or  nor  years  earlier,  the 
various  statements  or  calealations  of  the  year  in  which  he 
was  born  would  be  more  nearly  reconciled.  .A'  all  i  ven's 
it  is  clearly  impossible  that  if  he  only  became  a  member  of 
tlie  University  in  1684,  he  could,  as  we  are  told,  have  taken 
his  dei?ree  of  B.A.,  been  ordained,  served  a  curacy  in  Lon- 
don for  a  year,  been  for  another  year  on  board  a  man-of-war 
as  chaplain,  and  then  served  another  London  curacy  for 
two  yean,  during  which  he  married,  had  a  son,  became 
known  as  a  writer  for  the  prem.  and  got  a  small  livine  in 
the  country  (supposed  to  be  that  of  South  Ormsby,  in  Lin- 
colnshire;, all  l^cfore  .Tames  TI.  published  the  order  in 
council  commandinsr  his  Declaration  for  Liberty  ol  Con- 
science to  be  read  in  the  <  hurrhes,  in  M;i\,  lUSrt.  At  th*' 
time  Wesley  is  represented  as  havinnj  been  a  person  of  sucu 
importance  that  urgent  solicitations  and  prpDlaes  <rf pre- 
ferment  were  addressed  to  him  to  induce  mm  to  support 
the  measures  of  the  court,  which  however  he  resolutdy 
reAis^  to  do ;  not  only  omitting  to  read  the  king's  deelaiar 
tion,  but  preaching  a  pointed  discourse  against  it  before 
an  audience  compMod  u  great  part  of  eomliers.  soUien, 
and  informers. 

Other  facts  equally  po  to  strenstheti  the  improbability  of 
his  having  gone  to  eollt  trf  only  in  168-4.  It  is  staled  to 
have  been  after  he  it  tnnn  d  from  sea  thai  he  married 
Susannah,  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  An- 
nesley,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  London  noneon- 
formist  clergy,  and  a  near  relation  (Coke  and  Moore  f^ay, 
in  their  'Life  of  Wesley,'  p.  16,  a  first  cousin)  of  the  Irish 
earl  of  Anglesey,  'lliis  lady,  as  appears  from  one  of  her 
own  lettei>.  which  ha^s  been  printed,  had,  like  her  husband, 
of  her  own  accord  lelt  the  Di-^enters,  and  that  at  the  early 
age  of  not  full  thirteen,  after  having,  as  she  intimates, 
thoroughly  examined  the  controversy  between  them  and 
the  established  church.  Another  oaitgnter  of  Anneslqr 
(who  had  originally  held  a  living  in  the  ehoreh,  and  was 
ejected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity)  was  the  first  wile  of  the 
eccentric  John  Dunton,  bookseller,  publisher,  and  author, 
in  whose  curious  autobioirraphical  performance  entitled 
his  'Life  and  Errors'  there  are  several  notices  of  his 
brother-in-law  ;  and  Dunton  published  for  Wesley  the  first 
work  that  had  his  name,  an  octavo  volume  of  verse,  en- 
titled ♦  Maggots,  or  Poems  on  several  subjects.'  which  ap- 
peared in  1685.  Wesley,  besides  being  alreadjr  aairied 
to  Miss  Annesley,  appeaie  to  have  bem  at  thia  tine  an 
established  writer,  tnongh  oolj  «ioii]rmoosfy,  fiw  the 
booksellers. 

When  the  Revolution  took  place,  we  are  told  that  Wes- 
ley wrote  a  book  in  defence  of  it ;  but  as  neither  the  date 
nor  even  the  title  is  given,  we  may  be  permitted  to  suspend 
our  beliefas  to  the  existence  of  this  alleged  work.  As  it 
is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  queen,  who  in  conse- 
({uenee.  we  are  told,  gave  the  author  the  living  of  Epworth, 
in  Uneohnhire,  about  1693,  it  may  popsibly  have  been  not 
anythine:  concerning  the  Revolution,  Imt  an  heroic  poem, 
in  I'olio,  entitled  'The  Life  of  Christ,'  winch  he  pnhlislu'd 
that  year  and  dedicated  to  her  maje-sty,  and  which  wa* 
reprinted,  with  large  additions  and  alterations,  in  1687 
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Another  folio  volume  or  vene,  under  the  title  of '  Elei^es  oo 
Queen  Mary  and  Ari  libinhop  Tillotson,'  followed  in  16ti5; 
•The  History  of  the  New  Teatwnent  attempted  in  verw, 
and  adorned  with  192  Mulpturei,  done  t>y  J.  Sturt,'  12mo., 
in  1701 ;  and  '  The  History  of  tba  Old  Teataraent  in  Verae, 
iritb  180  icolpturaa*  by  atoit.'  12mOn  in  1704.  In  1700 
WmIw  pidriiHWd  »  Men  od  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
tm  miflh  ttM  dnke  of  if  eriborauh  nade  him  chaplain  to 
OM  of  the  regimenta  then  itation^  in  England*  ana  would, 
H  il  aaid,  have  procured  him  a  pnbend,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  influence  of  the  Ditsentera  at  court  and  in  Parliap 
ment,  which  was  powerful  enough  not  only  to  prevent  this 
promotion,  hut  soon  aflcr  to  procure  the  removal  of  Wes- 
ley from  hi*  chapliiincy.    In  the  next  rci(?n  however  he 
received  and  htki  vMth  Lpworth  the  small  llvinif  of  Wroole 
in  the  »anie  county.    He  died  ;K)11»  April,  17;J5  ;  and  the 
same  year  appeared,  under  the  care  ol  his  eldest  son,  hi» 
most  elaborate  work,  entitled  '  Di*ertationcs  in  I.ibrutji  ! 
J  obi,' a  Latin  commentiiry  on  the  Hook  of  .I(il),  lor  liie  ' 
publication  of  whii-h  proposals  had  been  first  circulated  in 
1729.    '  A  Treatise  on  the  Sscmnn'iit'  is  mentioned,  with-  , 
out  date,  in  a  list  of  Samnel  \Vt>.ley  »  publications  in  Ni-  i 
chols's  '  Select  CoUeetivin  ul'  I'ocin.s,'  li.  '.iit ;  anil  lu:  i->  h;;i'  <.-d  | 
by  his  son  John,  in  his  'Histor)'  of  Knirlanil,'  to  have  been  \ 
the  author  of  the  defence  delivered  by  Dr.  Sachevcrell  ' 
before  the  House  of  Lords.    His  poetry  is  occasionally 
hanh  in  expreiaion,  but  is  not  without  feelinK  and  anima- 
tion ;  some  passages  are  elegant  and  even  elevated.    By  his 
wife,  who  was  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable  woman, 
he  had  a  family  of  nineteen  children,  of  whom  one  daughter, 
Mehelabel,  woo  made  an  unfortunate  marriaee  with  a  per- 
aon  of  the  name  of  Wright,  evinced  much  literary  talent, 
and  was  the  mother  of  Mrs.  or  Miss  Mehetabel  Wright, 
wbodktinguisbed henolf  aa a nmdeUer  in m»;  and tmeo 
~  Smwm)»  Join,  ud  Chaito^  lU  attaiiiid  nuute  or  lea 


The  R&mtaA  Saiidbl  Wmlit,  fha  Younger,  was  the 
ddcat,  or  at  least  the  eldest  surviving,  son  of  the  Reverend 
Samuel  Wesley  of  Epworth.  He  is  stated  to  have  been 
bom  there,  Whitehead,  in  his  *  life  of  Wesley,'  says  about 
1692;  (Joke  and  Moore,  in  1090.  Yet  the  latest  of  these 
dales,  it  will  be  obsei-ved.  is  earlier  than  that  assigned  tor 
his  father"*  induction  to  the  living  of  Epworth.  It  i;.  related 
that  he  w.ia  lour  yc.ii-s  old  berure  he  spoke  a  word  ;  but 
t'roin  that  time  he  >pi)ke  not  oniy^itliout  any  dilficulty, 
but  with  an  undcrslaiidins;  above  his  yeuia.  Kc  was  sent 
to  Wclnmistcr  School  in  1704,  was  admitted  a  king's 
scholar  in  1707,  and  in  1711  was  elected  to  Christ's  Church. 
Oxford,  where  he  remained  at  lea-it  till  he  had  taken  his 
deifree  of  M.A.  He  had  accjuircd  mnch  reputation  for  his 
proficiency  in  classical  learning  both  at  school  and  at  the 
Univenity,  and  he  was  now  appointed  one  of  the  ushers  of 
Westminster  School,  in  which  situation  he  remained  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  He  had  taken  holy  orders  soon  after 
iMving  college ;  but  he  never  obtained  any  prtfennent  in 
the  church,  though  his  relit^ious  convictiona  appear  to 
have  been  strong,  and  hts  epitaph,  besides  giving 
him  a  high  ebaiaetar  both  for  benevolence  and  piety,  says 
that  he  was  an  eseeUeBt  preacher  adding  that  his  '  best 
sermon  wia  tha  oooataat  aiample  of  an  edifying  life.'  It 
ia  undcialood  that  Ua  inthnaqr  with  Uahop  Attertitiry  and 
Hbrn  other  Ibiy  wita  of  the  day.  and  bia  warm  advoeacy  or 
avowal  of  the  principles  of  that  party,  stood  in  the  way  of 
Us  advancement  Both  he  and  his  younger  brothers,  John 
and  Charles,  as  it  has  t>een  observed,  seem  to  have  im- 
bibed  their  political  opinions  from  their  mother,  who,  al* 
though  she  concealed  her  sentiments  durinf(  all  the  reign 
of  King  William,  differed  li  um  her  husl>and  in  his  approval 
of  the  Kevolutuin — a  uu'1  whiuh  the  ladi-i- only  ih^covcred 
by  peicemng  that  in  the  kmc*  la*t  ilhu's.s --iie  <liil  not  say 
'Amen'  to  the  tinuers  for  his  recovery.  But  Samuel  car- 
ried both  his  political  toryism  and  hi-,  liii:h-(  l.uich  notions 
much  further  than  his  brothers,  who^e  'nf.v  luith,'  as  he 
termed  if,  and  canonical  irreKulanties,  he  vk  ^\  ed  with  preat 
concLin  a:id  di..Hpprubation.  But  he  scai'cidy  lued  t()  see 
more  than  the  bei;innin>f  of  .Methodism.  In  1732  he  was  ap- 
pointed head  master  of  Tiverton  School,  in  Devonshire ; 
and  there  he  resided  till  his  death,  Ulh  .November,  17.39. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  collection  of  poems,  first  published  in 
4to.,  in  1736.  and  a  Iwcond  time  in  Hvo.,  in  1743.  Some  of 
Ihem,  especially  those  of  a  humorous  cast,  have  much 
neriL  The  oolleotion  of  'Orinoal  Letters  by  the  Re- 
vmnd  John  Wcdqr  ^ad  Iw  Vmudei*  publUMd  by  Dr. 


Priestley  in  an  8vo.  volume,  at  Birmin8;han),  in  17al.  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  the  coivespoiulenee  betvvce.T 
Samuel  Wesley  and  his  brothers,  obtained  from  Samuel's 
daughter  and  grand-daughter. 

Ine  Reverend  John  Wesley,  the  most  eminent  person 
of  his  name  and  family,  was  the  second,  or  the  second  who 
grew  up  to  manboodf  of  the  sons  of  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Wesley,  of  Epworth.  ulwaa  born  there,  17thJina(O.B.X 
1708.  He  waa  itiU  vciy  young  when  he  was  sent  to  tba 
Chartar  Honaa,  wfanoa^  at  tiw  age  of  savenlaeo,  ha 
praoMded  to  Christ  Chonbt  Oxftwd*  The  aeeoast  of 
rda  ofldal  biographers.  Coki  and  Mooia.  ia,  that  having 
taken  his  degree  of  B. A.,  he  wu  elected  lidlow  of  liocohi 
College  in  1724,  was  ordained  by  Potter,  then  Iriahop  of 
Oxford,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  172&,  and 
graduated  as  M.A.  in  1726  (pp.  42  and  47).  Southey's 
account,  which  is  prnbnblv  cf'rri'ct,  is  tlm?  he  was  not 
elected  to  his  I'eliowsliip  till  MAicb,  1?2U.  In  the  end  of 
the  same  yearhe  wasappoilltadGtaekkcitBWtaildlllodtl^ 
tor  of  the  classes. 

Fiom  Uu  earliest  years  Wesley  had  been  flf  a  acrious 
!eni])i'r,  and  more  especially  IVom  the  comraenerment  of 
his  residence  at  college  reliKious  impressions  had  taken  a 
sttoiii^  hold  on  liim.  It  is  related  that  two  books  in  paiti- 
ciiliir,  which  he  read  in  the  cour>e  of  his  preparations 
for  ordination,  produced  a  powcri'ul  effect  on  him  ;— the 
treatise  *0e  Imitatione  Chnsti,'  attributed  to  Thomas-i- 
Kempis,  and  Jeremy  Taylor's  'Rules  of  Holy  Living  and 
Dying.*  From  about  tiSa^me  when  he  was  ordained  he 
began  to  keep  a  diary,  a  practice  which  he  continued  to 
the  end  of  his  life.  A  laige  portion  of  thi^  record,  under 
the  title  of  his  *  Journal,'  was  published  by  himself^  is  21 
parte,  and  has  l>een  several  times  reprinted. 

Soon  aftarba  waa  ordained,  he  went  to  officiate  aaennta 
to  hia  flilhar  atWtoote.  and  here  he  resided  tor  abottt  two 
yean;  duiw^Meh  time,  in  172B.  be  raeaivad  priast^ 
ordaia  ftom  tSe  lana  prelate  by  whom  he  had  been  oraaiaed 
deacon.  It  ^tpeara  to  have  been  in  the  end  of  this  year 
that  he  wu  summoned  back  to  college,  in  consequence  of 
a  regulation  that  such  of  the  junior  fellows  as  nnght  be 
chosen  moderatons  should  perform  the  duties  of  their  nfficc 
in  person.  Here  he  lound  his  ycur.tri  r  brother  Charles,  then 
an  undertjiailuate  of  Christ  Cluircii,  one  <il  a  small  aas'> 
ciation  of  students  already  distinguished  in  the  Universi'.y 
by  the  derisive  appellations  of  the  Holy  (.'Inb,  the  Godiy 
Club,  the  Bible  Moths,  the  Bible  Bia:ots,  tlie  Sacra  nenta- 
rians.  and  the  Metho<list.s.  At  first,  we  are  told,  th'  ir  rc- 
liu'ujus  enthusiasm  only  cariied  them  tlie  len^rth  of  cevot- 
inij  Sunday  evening  to  the  reading  of  divinity,  the  "ther 
i)i>;hts  Leini;  fjiven  to  secular  studies ;  but  very  soon  relu^iqp 
became  the  sole  businew  of  their  meetings  ;'thev  commu- 
nicated once  and  Duted  twice  a  week,  emplovea  much  of 
their  time  in  visiting  the  prisons  and  the  sicK,  gave  away 
whatever  they  could  spare  in  charity,  observed  among 
themselves  a  regular  system  of  prayer,  meditation,  and  ael^ 
examination ;  in  short  exhibited  in  all  a  zeal  and  al^ 

straction  from  the  world  such  as  has  scarcely  been  sur- 
passed by  the  most  rigid  order  of  monkish  devotees.  John 
Wesley  appean  to  have  immediately  joioed  this  aoeiaty* 
wlueh  now  oaoaiatad  af  about  ftftaaa  individvalai  of  whom 
the  most  mnarkabla,  baridaa  tlw  two  brotheia*  ware  Mr. 
Morgan,  whoee  mortifications  are  aappoaad  to  na»«  iboitp 
ened  hu  life,  James  Harvey,  the  well-known  author  flf  tha 
•  Meditations.'  and  George  Wluteiicld,  who  ahana  «rifll 
Wesley  the  fame  of  having  been  one  of  tba  tiro  eliiaf  fimo- 
deni  of  Methodism. 

It  was  very  soon  after  this  that  Wi'slny  became  ac- 
quainted with  William  Law,  the  author  ot'tlie  '  Senuus  Call* 
and  other  similar  works  ;  the  twu  hiotlu  r>  used  lo  travel 
from  Oxford  on  loot  two  or  three  linics  a  year  to  visit  Ijiw 
at  his  house  in  the  neiphbinuhoiKt  of  I.ondiui,  and  tus  con- 
versation and  writings,  harmoniziiit;  in  the  main  with  their 
own  iiie\luu.s  notions  and  feeliii>rs,  i  xcrtcd  a  powerful  in- 
fluence over  them.  .Meanwhile  however  the  less  ardent  or 
resolute  of  their  Oxford  associates  dropped  off  one  by  one; 
aiul  the  number,  which  had  at  one  time  been  seven  and 
tuenty.  declined  at  last  to  five.  Most  of  this  had  hap- 
pended  during  the  absence  of  the  two  Wesleys  on  a  short 
visit  to  their  parents,  in  1732.  In  these  circumstances, 
when,  the  next  year,  it  was  proposed  that  he  should  ap- 
ply for  the  next  presentation  to  his  father's  living  of  Ep- 
worth. Jotm  Wealey  eama  to  the  conclusion  that  it  waa  hta 
duliyiatbartoranaiaattliaUiiivaaii^,aitlia  A^wban 
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Ml  exertions  were  mORt  needed,  and  where  also  they  were 
likely  to  find  the  greatest  stimnlui.    Nevertheless  a  few 
months  aOer  his  father's  death  he  was  induced  to  go  out 
with  General  Ojrlelhorpe  to  Georgia,  in  North  Ameriea,  to 
picAoh  to  th«  aettlen  and  lodiut  in  the  «oloiqr  wUoh  the 
gMwnl  WM  flimuUaf  tlWK.  He  Md  hh  brattwr  diaries, 
who  now  took  holy  orders,  sailed  from  Oravp-^pr.d  14th 
October,  1735.  in  the  same  vessel  with  a  party  ot'  mx  and 
twenty  Moravian"!.    They  ;inc!iored  in  the  Savfinnnh  River 
on  the  eth  of  Kehamry,  17;«J.    (Jharlen  returned  to  Eng- 
land, tent  home  hy  Otriethorpe  with  dispatches,  early  in  the 
next  year;  John  remained  in  America  till  its  close.  The 
most  remnrkahle  incident  of  this  part  of  his  history  is  the 
affkir  in  which  he  beeame  involved  ifith  Mi»  Sophia  Oau- 
eton,  nieee  of  the  ehief  magiitnite  at  Savannah,  whose 
partinlitv  he  for  some  time  enrouraircd,  hut  whom  he 
eventvially,  on  the  Bdvu  e  ol'his  Moravian  friendss  declined 
to  many.    On  this  disajipointnient  Miw  Causton  raamed 
Mr.  Williamson  ;  and  soon  after  Wesley  refused  to  admit 
her  to  the  communion,  upon  irhich  her  husband  indicted 
him  for  defamation,  laying  his  damages  at  a  thouaandpoimda. 
Hm  aflhir  was  never  brought  to  an  issue ;  hot  it  was  the 
oMMton  of  driving  Wesley  fh>m  the  colony,  which  he  left 
on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  December,  1737, 
shakinffthe  dust  off  his  feet,  to  uise  hi*  own  expression,  alter 
a  residence  of  one  year  and  nearly  nine  months.    The  sin- 
giilaraccount  which  his  followers  i^ive  of  this  matter  may  be 
read  in  Coke  and  Moore  (pp.  1 14-1;K)).  If  we  are  to  believe 
them,  the  whole  originated  in  a  scheme  of  General  Ogle* 
thone  to  tnr  if  Wed^a  heart  was  *  made  of  penetrable 
Mr— In  other  words,  if  he  eoatd  rerist  linnale  seductions, 
as  well  as  animal  food  and  wine,  fl*om  which  he  had  for 
some  time  been  accustomed  to  abstain.    Shortly  after  he 
had  broken  off  hi-;  intimacy  with  Mis^  Causton,  it  seems, 
the  plot  was  revealed  to  him.  under  a  promise  of  secrecy, 
l  y  another  younp EPntle\^oman.fhfn  ajjio  recently  manied 
to  the  surgeon  of  the  colony.    'Sir,'  she  is  made  to  say  to 
him. '  I  h^  no  rest  tul  I  resolved  to  tell  you  the  whole 
affair.  I  have  myself  been  nrgedto  that  behftviour  towards 
von  whieh  I  am  now  ashamed  to  mention. '  BoUi  Miss 
Sophia  and  myself  were  ordered,  if  we  could  but  succeed, 
even  to  f/^ny  yon  nothing.'    The  offit  inl  hiosrrapheni,  we 
presiiMie,  must  have  sot  all  this  out  ofWetley's  jijuniuls  or 
other  private  papers.    As  for  himself,  we  are  lold,  he  '  kept 
his  word,  and  cautiously  avoided  and  concealed  ever/thing 
which  could   bring  any  inconvenience  on  this  gentle- 
woman'— his  informant. 

Hereaehad  England  1st  Februair,  173B.  While  he  had 
bean  abroad,  the  religious  excitement  which  now  began  to 
be  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Methodism  liad  made 
rreat  progress  in  London,  llri^tol,  and  other  parts  of  the 
*i)uth  of  England,  under  tlie  impuKr  o\'  the  enltiusia^tic 
preaching  of  Whitefleld,  who  had  sailed  from  the  Downs 
for  Georeia  only  a  few  hours  before  the  vessel  which 
brought  Weslev  oack  flrom  thence  cast  anchor  there*  the 
two  aUpa  in  met  paming  in  sight  of  each  othir.  As 
MMMi  a»  he  arrived  in  London,  Wesley  hastened  to  n* 
new  his  connexion  with  the  Moravians.  It  was  not  how* 
over  till  some  months  after  this,  that,  ac  cording  to  his  own 
account,  he  forthefiiNt  time  attained  to  true  views  of 
( 'Jirisf  :anity.  IIis  (  onverbio!i,  we  are  assured,  took  plaee 
aliout  a  quarter  before  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  wed- 
IWUflay,  ua  94th  of  May,  at  a  meeting,  to  which  he  had 
gana  TCiy  anwiUlnirly*  of 'aaode^  in  Aldengate  Street, 
where  one  was  reading  Lather^  **Pre(lMeto  the  Epistle  to 
•  the  Romans.'" 

About  three  weeks  after  his  •  new  birth,'  on  the  Ifith  of 
.Tune,  he  set  out  for  GeniKinv.  to  visit  the  Moravian 
brethren  at  their  original  seat  of  llerrnhut.  He  met  Count 
Zmzendorf,  the  head  of  the  Moravians,  at  Marienbom,  was 
brought  before  the  prince  royal  of  Prussia  (aiterwards 
Frederick  the  Great)  at  Weimar,  and  having  reached 
HatrnhnU  in  Upper  Losatia,  on  the  latof  Augoat,  remaioad 
there  ftr  aboot  a  fbrtni^it,  and  then  set  ont  on  Ms  return 
to  England,  where  he  arrived  about  the  middle  of  Septem- 
htT.  From  this  date  the  history  of  Wesley  ineriji's  in  the 
hLstorv  of  Methodism  ;  and  we  can  attemut  lu'ie  is  lo  tio'e 
briefly  the  succession  of  the  principal  events  and  circum- 
stances with  which  ho  was  personally  most  concerned. 

Whitefteld  returned  from  Georgia  in  the  latter  end  of 
1788:  and  he  and  Wesley  immediately  again  beeame  inti- 
aHtely  associated.  The  example  of  preaching  in  the  open 
air,  first  set  by  Whitefleld,  I7th  Februaiy,  1739.  was  shortly 


after  followed  by  Wesley  at  the  same  place,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  llnstul.  Tile  tir&t  .separate  raeetinif-house  ftrtha 
Methodists  was  bwxn  to  be  built  in  the  Horse  Fkir,  near 
St.  Jamaite  ehuroh,  Bristol,  on  the  12th  of  May  in  that 
sana  ymt.  Uy  praaoUng^  of  which  the  first  example 
had  bean  set  by  an  individual  named  Bowers,  in  Islington 
churchyard,  after  a  sermon  by  Whitefield,  was,  not  with- 
out some  hesitation,  sanctioned  bv  Wraley  soon  after  his 
return  to  London  in  the  autumn.  This  last  movement  in 
particular  gave  to  Methodism  in  most  people's  eyes  the 
distinct  appearance  of  a  schism  in  the  church.  Acoord- 
ingly,  when,  befiore  the  end  of  the  year,  Wealejr'e  mothar 
professed  har  aaeordance  in  his  vietRi%  her  son  flamuel 
wrote  to  her  awrwiing  the  exceeding  concern  and  mat 
with  whIeh  he  had  heard  that  she  had  countenanced  the 
spreadint:  delusion  so  far  an  to  become  'one  of  .lack's  con- 
gregation.' The  old  lady  had,  like  her  son  John,  been 
converted  in  a  moment—and  from  that  time  continued  to 
live  with  him,  and  to  attend  his  ministiy,  till  her  death 
In  1742. 

In  July,  1740,  Wesley  solemnly  separated  himaalf  Aom 
the  Momvlam.  with  whom  he  had  now  coma  to  difTbr,  or 

had  discovered  that  they  differed  from  him.  on  some  fun- 
damental points  of  doctrine;  and  .soon  aitei  he  broke  with 
Count  Zinzi  ndorf.  the  two  parting,  say  his  official  biogra- 
phers, '  without  the  least  prospect  of  a  reconcihation-' 
Their  last  interview  took  pL-ico  ui  Cray's  Inn  Walks.  His 
separation  from  Zinzendorf  and  the  Moravians,  which 
made  the  two  parties  immediately  bfttar  WMMBiae,  «m  fol- 
lowed before  the  oloae  of  the  aama  year  by  a  braidi  with 
Whitefleld,  whieh  howttor,  althovi^  it  divided  the  new 
religionists  into  two  permanently  distinct  bodies,  only  su*. 
pended  Ibr  atime  the  friendship  and  mutual  regard  of  the 
two  fathers  of  Methodism. 

From  this  time  Wesley's  life  was  spent  in  preaching, 
tra\ .  Iling,  writinjr  books,  and  labouring  in  all  other  poseibfil 
ways  for  the  consolidation  and  extension  of  the  new 
church,  the  managenaot  of  whieh  was  now  wholly  in  his 
own  hands.  No  man  atar  gave  himself  up  more  entirely 
to  any  object,  or  proseeated  it  eittierwith  more  zeal  ami 
determination,  or  more  method  and  skillul  nianacement. 
Not  an  hour,  scarce  even  a  minute,  was  abstracted  from 
the  service  of  the  cause  on  which  he  had  net  his  heart- 
and  rarely  has  any  ambitien  been  so  well  seconded  by  the 
other  qualities  and  habits  of  mind,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
of  body  too,  necessary  to  sustain  it  and  give  it  foil  effect. 
He  rested  nowhere,  aaldom  riding  lem  tiian  fbrty,  fifty,  or 
sixtymilaaa  dayj  even  on  his  journeys  iVom  place  to 
plaee  he  read  and  wrote;  and  he  genemlly  preached  three 
or  four  times,  sometimes  five  fime^  a  day.  For  a  long 
time  he  usually  travelled  on  horseback ;  latterly  he  used 
a  c  li;ii>L' ;  •  nor  do  we  believe,'  say  his  official  biographers, 
'there  could  be  an  instance  found, during  tlie  spaoeof 
fifty  years,  wherein  tha  aetrareit  weathariihidared  him 
even  for  one  day.' 

About  the  year  1700^  aoon  after  hie  brother  Charles  had 
beeoma  a  husband,  Wealqr  married  Mra.  Vizelle,  a  widow 
with  tour  children.  This  step  was  made  a  little  awkward 
at  first  by  his  havinjj;  a  few  years  before  published  a  tract 
entitled  '  Thought.*  on  a  Single  Life,'  in  strong  recommen- 
dation of  celibiiey  for  all  who  were  able  to  subject  theoi- 
selves  to  tliat  restraint.  The  marriage  turned  out  a  T«y 
unhappy  onet  Waalay,  who  had  stipulated  that  ha  ahoun 
not  preaeh  <ma  aamon  nor  travel  one  mile  the  less  on 
aeeount  of  hia  change  of  condition,  was  little  at  home : 
the  lady  became  jealous;  robbed  him  of  his  substance,  as 
he  states  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  prevent  his  givini;  it  to 
bad  v  oaion  ;  and  committed  sundry  other  extravagances 
and  outrages.  Wesley  had  high  notions  of  the  authority 
of  a  husband,  and  the  superiority  of  his  own  sex :  *  Know 
me,'  he  wrote  to  her,  *  and  know  yooiMlf.  Suapaot  me  no 
more,  aspaiaa  me  no  mora,  provoke  ma  no  mora ;  do  not 
any  longer  aontand  tor  aaastery.  for  power,  money,  or 

f raise ;  be  eontent  to  be  a  private,  insignificant  person, 
nown  and  loved  by  God  and  me.  Attempt  no  more  to 
abridge  me  of  my  liberty,  which  I  claim  by  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  ;  &c.,  &c.  ." .  .  Of  what  importance  is  your 
character  to  mankind  If  you  was  buried  just  now,  or  if 
you  had  never  lived,  what  ]cm  would  it  be  to  the  came  of 
God '  The  end  wee,  that  alter  ahe  had  aevaral  times  ran 
away  from  him  and  bean  indueed  to  return,  ehe  repealed 
the  experiment  onee  more,  and  was  not  a.sked  to  come 
back.  *  Nod  earn  rehqui,'  aay.n  Wesley  in  his  ioumaJ. 
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*  non  dimin,  non  revoeabtH*-!  did  not  fbnake  her,  I  did 

not  dismiss  her,  I  will  not  recall  her.'  This  was  in  1771. 
She  lived  lor  ten  yeani  longer,  and  died  at  Camberwell, 
where  a  stone  is  placed  at  the  head  <>('  her  grave  in  the 
churchyard,  setting  forth  that  she  was  '  a  woman  of  ex- 
•mpbuy  piety,  a  tender  parent,  and  a  stnceM  ftimd.'  She 
jK  no  chiloren  to  her  second  huaband. 
Wcdey  died  after  a  short  illness  at  his  house  in  London, 
on  the  2nd  of  Mardi,  1791*  in  the  ci|^ty«cighth  year  of 
his  age.  His  pubKeatioB  trt  fiur  too  nnmcroui  Ibr  u«  to 
attempt  any  account  or  «m  M  onunwration  of  them  : 
among  the  most  remarkable,  betides  his  Journal,  are — a 
corrected  translation  of  Thomaa-i-Kempia,  said  to  have 
been  published  by  him  in  1735,  a  short  time  before  his 
departure  for  America ;  various  collections  of  hymn!>,  most 
oC  which  however  were  written  by  hu  brother  Charles ;  a 
Hiftoryof  Bngknid;  n  short  Roman  History ;  '  Primitive 
Physic ;'  and  many  short  tracts  on  theoloinoal  auti;|eets. 
There  are  at  least  two  coileeted  editions  of  ms  worlu :  one 
in  32  vols.  Rvo..  printed  immediately  after  his  death ; 
another  in  16  vols.  8vo.,  printed  in  isuy.  The  '  Arminian 
Magazine,'  now  called  the  '  Methodist  Magazine,'  was 
established  by  Wesley  in  1780.  and  was  conducted  under 
his  superintendence  so  long  as  he  lived. 

Of  several  lives  that  have  been  written  of  Wesley,  the 
two  principal  are  that  eomniled  immediately  after  his 
death  by  Dr.  Thomas  Cote  ana  Mr.  Henry  Moore,  to  whom 
all  his  manuscripts  were  left,  and  published  in  one  volume, 
Hvo.,  in  1792;  and  that  by  tlu-  lute  Dr.  Southey.  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  Lon.,  1820.  Prefixed  to  the  latter  is  a'  list  of  the 
^lef  priatad  mteiiali  fiir  the  Mogcaphy  of  thia  eilcaordi- 
naiT  man. 

TIm  Reverend  Chablbs  Wbsley,  the  younger  brother 
of  John  Wesley*  ^»**  horn  at  Epwoith  in  170B,  and 
was  educated  at  Westminster  Setwol  under  Ms  brother 

Samuel,  his  <ichonl -bill-  there  for  several  years  being  dis- 
charged by  the  relation  or  namesake  who.  as  related  above, 
offered  to  make  him  his  heir  if  he  would  accompany  him 
to  Ireland.  He  was  elected  to  Christchurch  in  1720,  and 
from  this  time  his  histoiy  makes  part  of  that  of  his  brother, 
with  wliose  iaboars  in  the  diffusion  of  his  religious  views 
and  in  the  estabfishment  of  Methodism  he  was  associated 
from  their  commencement.  It  was  contrary  to  the  scheme 
uf  life  he  had  laid  out  for  himself,  wMdl  was  to  spend  his 
days  at  Oxford  a<  a  tutor,  that  he  was  prevailed  unon,  in 
1735.  to  take  orders,  and  to  accompany  his  tirother  tu 
Georgia.  After  their  return  from  Anici  ic;i.  Ilit}  had  oeca- 
lional  differences  upon  points  both  of  doctrine  and  practice, 
but  nonethilever  produced  any  serious  disunion.  In  1749 
CSiarlcawaamBRied  bytiis  brother, at  Garth  in  Brecknock- 
shire, to  Mim  Sarah  Owynne,  a  lady  of  a  good  family  in 
that  county.  After  his  mairiaee  he  confined  his  ministra- 
tions almost  entirely  to  London  and  Bristol.  Charles 
Wesley  was  an  able  preacher,  and  '  possessed,*  say  Coke 
and  Moore,  in  their  Lite  of  his  l)rottier,  '  a  remarkable 
talent  of  uttering  the  most  strikinir  truths  v.  ith  simplu  ity, 
truth,  and  brevity.'  He  early  showed  a  turn  atid  talent 
for  writing  in  ver»c  ;  and  most  of  the  new  hymns  pub- 
Ikhed  by  John  Wesley  in  his  various  collections  were  of 
Charleys  compoaitien.  *  In  these  hymns,*  observes  his 
brother,  in  one  of  his  preface.*,  *  there  is  no  doggerel,  no 
botches,  nothing  put  in  to  patch  up  the  rhyme;  no  feeble 
expletives.  Here  is  nothing  lurijid  or  bombast  on  the  one 
hand,  or  low  and  creeping  on  the  other.  Here  are  no  cant 
•Xpre9sion^■.  no  words  without  meaning.  Here  are  ; allow 
me  to  say)  both  the  purity,  the  strength,  and  the  elegance 
of  the  English  language,  and  at  the  same  time  the  utmost 
amplicity  and  plainness,  suited  to  every  capacity.'  This 
is  a  just  character  of  Charles  Wesley's  poetry,  both  in  his 
hymns  and  other  eompn^itions.  Harmoniously  as  the  two 
krothers  co-operated  throughout  tlieir  lives,  they  were  very 
unlike  in  character.  Charles  appears  to  have  been  natu- 
rally of  a  quiet  and  domestic  disposition,  with  little  am- 
bition or  love  of  management  and  power ;  and,  with  all 
bb  sincere  and  fervent  piety,  so  iar  from  aov  inclination 
towards  aseetieiRB,  as  to  oe  rather  a  lover  of  laughter  and 
other  joyous  emotions,  which  his  brother  counted  it  almost 
a  sin  to  indulee  in.  Charles  died  in  London  on  the  29th 
of  March.  1788.  Two  of  his  sons  whom  (contrar)'  to  his 
brother  s  wish  I  he  had  educated  as  musicians,  became  very 
distinguished  in  their  jirofession. 

WESLEY,  CUAHLES  and  SAMUEL,  sons  of  the  Rev. 
Chailei  Wenqr(*M  <be  pmeedinc  trtide)^  tn  both  e»> 


tiOed  to  our  netioe  ae  remariwMe  inetances  of  a  diitiiwl 
and  unquestionable  manifestation  (tfmiMiealgeniust  during 

almost  the  earliest  period  of  infancy. 

The  Honourable  Dninei  Harrington,  who  has  devoted 
several  page*  of  his  '  Mi.stellanies' to  the  youthful  Wes- 
leys,  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  th^ir  father,  that  the 
eldest,  Charles  (bom  in  1757  ),  could  '  play  a  tune  on  the 
harpaleihoiid  readily,  and  in  good  time,  when  he  was  only 
two  yean  and  three-quartern  old;'  and  that  when  lie 
played,  his  mother  ^used  to  tie  him  vp  bj  his  baekstring 

to  the  chair,  for  fear  of  his  falling  Whatever  tune  it 

was,  he  always  put  a  tnie  base  to  it.'  He  became  a  fine 
performer  oa  the  organ  and  harpsichord  :  at  a  time  how- 
ever when  the  art  of  playing  on  keyed  instniments,  and 
indeed  on  all  other  musical  in.struments,  was  far  behind 
what  it  is  in  the  present  dav,  and  only  advancing  to  that 
state  of  perfection  which  it  niis  since  reached.  He  early 
in  life  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  George  III.,  who 
vras  mnch  pleased  with  him,  and  he  had  the  honour  to 
entertain  the  king,  in  hours  of  royal  leisure,  by  his  per- 
formance of  Handel's  music.  He  was  also  much  patronised 
by  the  upper  classes,  for  the  sake  of  his  practical  skill,  and 
highly  esteemed  by  all  for  his  moral  worth,  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  manner^  and  his  amiable  qualities;  but,  as 
too  often  happens  in  instances  of  premature  development 
of  genius,  the  flattering  promises  of  his  youth  not 
fulfilled  in  ftiture  yean.  After  attaining  a  certain  degree 
of  excellence  as  a  mere  performer,  he  remained  stationary ; 
and,  as  regards  composition,  left  not.  we  believe,  any 
proof  that  he  had  ever  passed  the  boundaiies  of  medio- 
crity. He  held  during  many  years  the  appointment  of 
organist  to  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square.  He  dic-d  un- 
married in  1815. 

Sauukl  WasLSY  was  bom  in  1766.  '  Tlie  seeds  of  har- 
mony,' says  Mr.  Barrington.  *did  not  spring  up  in  him 
quite  so  early  as  in  his  brother,  I'or  he  was  three  yean  old 
before  he  aimed  at  a  tune.  His  fii-st  was  "  God  save  great 
George  our  King,"  and  such  like,  mostly  picked  up  from 
the  street  organs.  He  did  not  put  a  base  tu  them  till  he 
had  learnt  his  notes."  We  may  here  add.  that  Mrs.  Wesley 
— a  very  sensible  woman,  whose  testimony  may  safely  be 
relied  on — told  Mr.  Barrington  that  she  bad  had  *ao  elder 
son.  who  died  in  his  iiUknqr*  and  who  both  sung  a  tune 
and  beat  time  when  he  was  but  twelve  months  old.* 

Samuel  frntn  his  cradle  enjoyed  l!ie  advantage  of  hearing 
his  brother's  perl'ormances  on  the  organ,  and  his  su- 
periority may  unduul'ledly  be  partly  ascribed  to  this 
circumstance.  He  was  not  tive  years  old  when  Han- 
del's oratorio  of 'Samson'  fell  into  his  hands,  and  by  this 
alone  he  taught  himself  to  read  words.  Soon  after  he 
learned,  without  instruction,  to  write.  But  bdbre  he  had 
acquired  the  art  of  transferring  his  thoughts  to  paper,  he 
composed,  in  his  mind,  much  music.  'Thus,'  states  his 
father,  '  he  set  •■  Ruth,';  "The  Death  of  Abel,"  Sec.'  He  was 
ei^ht  year>  old,  continues  the  same,  'when  Dr.  Boyce 

c  ainc  to  see  Us  He  had  by  this  time  scrawled  down  his 

oratorio  of  "  Ruth. "  The  doctor  looked  over  it  very  care- 
fully, and  seemed  highly  pleaaed  with  the  perfitrmance. 
His  words  were,  "  These  airs  are  eonie  of  the  prettieat  1 
have  seen :  this  bov  writes  by  nature  aa  true  a  base  as  I 
can  by  rule  and  study." 
The  young  musician  was  now  introduced  into  all  com- 

E allies  as  a  prodigy,  and  excited  the  astonishment  of  cver>'- 
ody,  including  the  most  distinguished  profesisors.  Mr. 
Barrington  fills  pages  in  recounting  the  marvellous  things 
he  not  only  did,  but  said ;  for  that  acuteness  which  was  so 
striking  a  feature  in  him  when  a  man,  was  not  less  eonq»> 
ouous  m  hie  youthAil  days.  When  about  eight  years  of 
age  he  received  some  instruction  on  the  harpsichord,  as 
well  as  in  composition,  and  at  the  same  time  studied  the 
violin,  to  whicli  instrument  he  ilcvoted  much  time,  and 
completely  ma-steied  it.  In  1777  he  published  eight  let»- 
sons  fur  the  harpt-ichord,  and  at  this  period  had  acquired 
SO  much  notoriety  that  his  portrait  was  engraveo* 
is  said,  by  Mr.  Barrington,  to  have  been  a  atraof  I 
blanoe. 

We  have  understood  that  he  began  to  conuder  music  a^ 

his  profession  when  he  had  arrived  at  hii  twelfth  year,  but 
have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace  his  history  during  his 
progress  from  adolescence  to  manhood.  Concerning  his 
general  education,  we  must  suppose  that  it  was  attended 
to  carefully,  for  he  was  a  good  Latin  scholar,  was  not  isno 
lut  ofGreek*  powemed  aone  knowle^  oTItaltaivtiid 
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had  raeeMsfhlly  caltivated  that  ta^te  for  poHte  literature 

which  h<>  mi\y  be  saiil  to  have  inlierited.  From  pt'rsonal 
knowledge  can  slate  that  his  conversation  \va>  that  ol' 
a  man  of  letters  Rceustomed  to  the  best  soc-u-1y.  His 
steady  friend,  Mr.  \V.  linley,  introduced  him  to  Mr.  Sheri- 
da-i.  iit  his  villa  in  Surrey,  where  he  pawed  two  days,  the 
pajty  uonsistinp  only  of  those  three.  That  srieat  wit  and 
most  di»ccrnintr  man  gomt-  timu  atlerwanl-  said  of  his 
pient,  '  1  am  no  juds^e  of  Mr.  Wesley  s  musu  al  abilitien, 
Dut  1  will  venture  to  assert  that  hi*  intelloctual  powers 
and  education  would  have  enabled  him  to  distingui»h  him- 
self in  any  walk  of  life.' 

Mr.  Wesley's  proapecti  were  carly^  clouded  bv  an  acci- 
dent lit  met  with  ia  1787.  In  pawag  along  ^now-Hili 
ODe  evening,  he  fell  into  a  deep  excavation  which  had 
been  prepared  for  tJw  flmodalion  of  a  new  buildinis:.  It  is 
■uppoaed  that  the  eevere  iiyugr  be  nutained  was  the 
■ootee  of  that  rtile  of  mliid  whioh  atlaequentiy  checked 
the  pwgwe  of  a  ewMr  tbit  pranbed  to  be  eo  brilUaot 
Durinff  aeren  ymn  he  eontitnied  in  a  low  deipondinf 
■tate,  refluitiii;  the  aolaoe  even  of  hU  favourite  art.  On 
his  recovery  nowever  he  proiecuted  it  with  renewed  ar^ 
dour,  and  then  broucrht  into  notice  the  works  of  Sebtutian 
Bach,  4t  thpt  time  alike  unknown  here  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. In  islfj  111-  suffered  a  relapse,  and  vmls  a^iiiii  obiiiiwl 
to  retire  from  publiL-  lite  durins:  another  period  of  the  (same 
diiration  a-s  the  former.  In  lsj;i  he  once  more  recovered, 
and  up  to  1830  was  niui  h  en^'a^eii  in  various  professional 
pursuits.  The  disease  then  reeurrcd,  and  it  was  oident 
that  his  con.<ititiitiun  waa  undiTiroini;  a  i;reat  chantre.  He 
now  retired  from  society,  and  became  inactive;  thoiisjh  on 
the  Saturday  immediately  preceding  the  day  of  his  de- 
cease he  exhibited  hia  extemporaneoug  powers  to  a  friend, 
and  eom|Xi»ed  some  pialm-tunea.  On  the  Monday  he 
took  to  his  loom,  under  a  presentiment  that  he  ahould 
never  auit  it,  which  was  too  toruly  verified.  He  died  two 
days  after,  on  October  the  lltbi  18I7. 

Mr.  Wesley  praduced  maagr  coo^eiAioitt.  but  few  ct 
them  were  euonktcd  to  piMte  thonnhitudo.  Be  wrote  n 
grand  mias  for  the  chapel  of  Pt^oBnaTL,  fer  iriiieb  the 
aovereim  pontiiP  thanked  him  in  a  Latin  Icttor.  He  then 
made  nis  amnide  to  the  Protestant  church  by  conpoa- 
ine  and  nubliishinK  a  complete  Service  for  the  use  of  our 
cathedraJs.  It  inu>t  houe\  er  be  ^jr.iiiled  tliat,  a»  a  mii.M- 
cian.  his  celebnty  n  tjriiiter  on  llie  Cunlinent  than  in  his 
•  Avii  i  Diintry,  that  misin:;  lioiii  lu>.  perlormunces  on  the 
oij^aii  excepted,  for  whieh  he  N\as  better  known  here  than 
by  his  printeil  works.    He  I  ell  a  numeroius  fuinily. 

'  Burnngton  o  Miu  illanicK  ;  Gentleman  n  Magazine, 
18.17. 

WESSEL,  JOHN.  Utiniml  WESSETUS,  a  Dutch 
divine,  was  born  at  Groningen  in  MID.  At  an  early  age 
he  loiit  his  parents,  and  wa«  educated  by  a  charitable  lady, 
who  afterwards  sent  him  to  the  college  of  the  piiests  of  SL 
Jerome  at  Zwoll,  where  he  studied  div in iU- ;  but  he  never 
took  orders,  though  this  hiu»  bees  said.  He  continued  his 
studies  at  Cologne,  where  be  perused  with  ereat  zeal  the 
theological  worn  of  the  Abbot  Rupert,  the  MS.  of  which 
waa  in  a  convent  at  Deuti,  oppoaite  Cologne ;  and  being 
an  accomplished  Greek  and  Hebrew  acbolsr,  be  undertook 
to  pntiiy  Wrdigiotts  knowledge  by  reading  the  original 
•oarees  of  the  Cbriatian  religion.  He  was  soon  suspected 
of  heterodoxy*  and  tax  this  reaaon  the  university  of  Heidel- 
berg, where  Weasel  went  to  teach  divinity,  would  not 
admit  him  among  the  professoi-s,  on  the  ground  that  he 
was  not  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  that  they  could  not  confer 
this  dignity  upon  Inm  b<  i  :ri'-e  he  was  a  lay  mar.,  ^^'e^^el 
consequently  lell  Heidelberi;,  iuui  lived  some  years  at 
ColOiTne  ai'.d  I-O'ivain,  \\heif  he  made  him-elf  a  great 
name  by  his  private  leeturesdii  ilivmit)  and  philoso]ifiy.  His 
pbiluM'phical  system  \sa.s  that  of  Aristotle,  and  his  ]>ouer 
of  argumentation  was  *o  gieat  that  few  doctors  ven'in  ed  to 
engage  in  disputes  witti  him.  ^Vlt!lse!  made  hiniself  no  less 
known  by  several  treatiM-s  on  reli;rion  and  the  state  of  the 
church,  and  he  attacked  abuses  with  a-s  much  boldness  as 
leamingand shrewdness.  From  Louvain  he  xvent  to  Paris, 
then  the  theatre  of  violent  disinites  between  the  Realists, 
the  Formalists,  and  the  Nominalists.  Weasel  at  Rrst  attacked 
the  Formalists,  but  at  la»t  he  became  a  Formalist  himself. 
Motwithatanding  this  change  of  principles,  he  maintained 
his  name  aa  one  of  the  greatest  dialecticians  of  his  lime, 
•nd  as  such  the  piiUie  voice  recognised  him  by  the  aur* 
wme  o:  *  Maiditer  Ctonttadietionani,'  whkb  was  probably 
P.  Cn  No.  1709. 


given  to  him  in  Paris.    A  divine  posaeanng  the  learning,' 

the  talents,  and  tin'  eharucter  of  Wc.ssel  might  have  at- 
tained the  hii;hest  dicrnitie*  in  the  church,  at  a  time  when 
the  Hussites  wcie  deiending  their  religious  p^n<  ,J^'t■^  for 
seventeen  years  au.iinst  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  and 
the  ainiii"i  ofilie  HoU  Hdtiian  empire  ;  and  when  this  war 
and  the  ileeenerate  ^late  of  the  chinch  led  to  the  cencral 
council  of  I'lsa.  Constant,  SleiiiL,anei  lia^.-l-  [■"mneis  della 
Rovere,  general  of  the  Minorites,  uho  bceanie  aiterwards 
pope  under  the  name  of  Sextus  I\'.,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Weasel  at  an  rariy period, and  continued  to  be  his  friend 
and  patron.  It  is  aaid  that  Wessel  accompanied  Francis 
della  Rovere  to  the  council  of  Basel ;  but  as  this  council 
began  in  1431, and  was  finished  in  1443,  Wes»el  must  hava 
been  very  young  when  he  went  there,  unless  he  was  bom 
iq  1308,  as  some  say,  though  the  best  authorities  agreo 
that  he  was  born  in  1419.  Firaneia  della  Rovere,  having 
been  elioien  pope  in  1^1,  told  hia  fitkad  Wcaael  that  he 


was  rea^  to  boatow  aay  fepvonr  upon  him  which  he  should 
dedre.  and  adted  him  If  he  would  aeoept  a  bishop  s  see ; 
but  Wejwel  declined  honours  and  digiutiea,  demanding 

nothing  but  a  Oreek  or  Hebrew  bible  from  the  library  m 
the  Vatican.  After  a  stijouni  of  sexeral  yeais*  at  Rome, 
Wess*d  retunied  to  Groningen,  where  he  died  on  tlie  4th 
of  Octob.'r,  l  lKfl. 

Wes.-el  is  liei|uently  called  a  forerunner  of  l.'ith.er,  and 
justly  so,  inasmuch  ;i>  he  tried  to  eradicate  abuses  and 
errors,  and  to  restore  the  Chiistian  relicion  to  its  original 
jmrit)  .  It  seems  that  the  doctrines  of  Wicklif  had  great 
influence  upon  him.  Hut  there  is  this  remarkable  differ- 
ence between  Luther  and  Wessel :  Luther  attacked  the 
foundations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system;  Wessel  only 
wrote  at;ainst  particular  doctrines,  such  as  purgator)',  the 
ban.  indulgence,  &c.,  and  he  took  his  arguments  from  the 
philosophical  systems  of  the  middle  ages  quite  as  often  as 
m>m  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel.  He  was  neverthelem 
suspected  of  heresy,  and  after  his  death  some  monks  at 
Groningen  buml  a  valuable  part  of  hia  mannacripla. 
Weasd  aiguad  that  the  pope  wee  not  mlUliUc,  aod  nat 
general  oouneOa  atona  ware.  Hia  principal  prodaetioos 
ara  the  treatises  and  dimertationa:— 1,  *De  Oratione;* 
2,  'De  Sacra  Eucharistia ;'  3,  '  De  Pnrgatorio  et  Indul- 
gentiis;*  4,  •  De  Dienitate  et  Potestate  Ecclesiastica ;' 
5.  '  Propositiones  de  I'olestute  I'apae  el  Keclesiae,"  Jscc. 
He  wrote  also  numetous  notes  and  sulditions  to  the 
works  of  tlie  Abbot  Rupert,  and  he  used  to  call  this  volu- 
minous pra<ltiction  '  Mare  .Magnum."  The  editio  princefw 
ha.,  the  title  '  FaiT:i<;o  Uenim  Tlieologicarmn,'  Leiiuig. 
I.')22,  reprinted  at  Ha.sfl,  l.'jiJ.  Luther,  «ho  esteemed 
Wes.sei  vcrv  highly,  wrote  a  piefaee  to  it.  Tliis  edition 
is  not  complete,  'fhe  first  complete  edition  wa*  published 
at  Giotiiiigen,  IGM,  4to.  ;  2nd  edition,  Amsterdam,  1617 
4to.  Some  of  Weasel's  treatises  are  contained  in  the  ftrsi 
volume  of  Guldaat,  *  Monarchia  Saeri  Romani  Imperii.* 

(Bayle,  Dictionnairt  Critique,  s.  v.  ■  Wesseltis.'  A  bio 
graphy  of  Wessel  is  contained  in  ttie  B^tgut  at  Vita* 
Pro/eximrum  Aeademiae  Groningat.) 

WESSEUNG,  PETER,  one  of  thelitst  sehohnBofthe 
eighteenth  oenttoy,  was  bom  oo  the  7th  of  January,  I68S; 
at  oteinftift,  the  omital  of  the  present  principality  of  Ben- 
theim  8teinni>t,hiPmaBian  Wtttphalia,  where  he  received 
his  first  education,  la  1712  be  went  to  the  univeirity  of 
Leyden,  where  he  studied  thccbaaical  languages  underPe- 
rizonius,  Grnnovius,andWeaaelins;  and  in  1714  he  went  to 
the  university  of  Franeker.  in  West  Fiiesland.  where  he 
finished  his  studies  under  Vitrinira,  Andala.  and  Bosius. 
His  first  intention  was  to  >1i;iiy  div  itnt\ ,  Init  lu' ^oon  devoted 
himself  to  j)hilolosry-  In  1717  he  was  appointed  coni  ectorof 
the  lyeer.ni  at  MiddelburiT,  \Mth  I  he  title  of  prorector  ;  in  1719 
he  «iis  appointed  praeleetoror  professor  of  histoiy  and  elo- 
quence in  the  Iveemn  of  Dcvcnter  ;  and  in  172.'{  he  became 
professor  of  hi!>tory  and  elmpience  in  the  university  of 
rraneker.  which  oftice  he  he<d  during  eicht  years  In  1735 
he  was  appointed  profesoor  of  Greek,  and  Roman  and  Greek 
antiquities,  at  Utrecht ;  in  174t}  the  chair  of  philosophy  of 
law,  or  'jus  natune.'  as  it  was  then,  and  is  sometimes  still 
called,  aawell  as  that  of  the  public  Roman  and  German 
law,  was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  created  doctor  of 
law.  He  became  director  of  the  public  library  at  Utrecht 
in  1750,  or  perhaps  as  early  as  1748.  Henuterhuys  invited 
him  to  teach  at  Leyden,  but  Weseeling  preferred  stopping  at 
Utrecht.  WemeUng  was  rector  of  \m  univcisity  of  Fiaa^ 
ker  in  1733.  aod  tvriee.  in  1738  aad  in  1740.  he  waa  r 
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rector  of  the  university  of  Utreoht.  He  died  on  tho  nth  of 
Novonilier,  17C-I.  His  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  a  wea- 
cioii*  critic  wiu  jjreat.  Yet  he  wn»  liltie  disposed  to  criti- 
cal invest  illation:!,  till  hi*  friend  and  colleatriic  at  Fmncker, 
Hemstcrhuj's,  succeeded  in  persuading  him,  fts  Ruhnken 
itates,  that  no  learning,  however  extensive  and  profonnd, 
would  be  of  any  use  unless  it  were  guided  by  cri(ici?in. 
Wyi'enbacli  calls  Hemslerhuys,  Valckcnaer,  and  Wessel- 
in^,  the  triumviri  of  phiiolosy. 

Tlie  principal  works  of  WcKselins  are  : — 1.  An  edition  of 
I>io<lorus  Siculus,  AraMerdam,  1745-0,  2  vols.  fol.  This 
edition  contaiiiH  the  prcfiicesi  of  Ht-nry  Stephens  and  Rho- 
domann,  and  the  I^tm  version  of  Rhodomann,  revised  by 
Weasi'linij,  who  collecled  valuable  materials,  such  as  the 
rotes  of  Camusat,  and  of  several  other  scholars :  De  la  Barre 
at  Paris,  Coci  lii  at  Florence,  and  Assemani  at  Rome,  had 
examined  for  Weaselinjr  (be  manuscripts  in  Ihe  libraries  of 
those  three  cities.  The  Bipunt  edition  of  Diodnms  Sicu- 
liw  is  little  more  than  a  reprint  of  the  edition  of  Wesselinp, 
though  it  contains  the  notes  of  Heyne  and  Eyrinji,  who  had 
access  to  two  MS.S.at  Vienna,  which  were  not  used  by  Wes- 
sclinit.  2.  All  edition  of  Herodotus,  Amsterdam,  1763,  fol. 
Wesselinf^  had  collated  the  best  MSS.  of  Enf^land,  Paris,  and 
Vi»'niia,  and  .several  at  Rome  which  were  in  the  possession 
of  Passionei,  or  to  which  Ibis  learned  caidinal  had  aecctift. 
This  edition  contains  the  I^tin  version  of  I^urentius  Valla, 
and  the  notes  of  Gale,  Gronovius,  Valckcnaer,  and  of  the 
editor:  it  wa«  considered  ihe  best  edition  of  Herodotus, 
till  that  of  Schwei^hiiuser  aptieared  in  181G.  3,  'Disser- 
tatio  Herodotea,'  Utrecht,  1758, 8vo.,  treats  on  several  pa.s- 
sages  which  have  been  erroneously  attributed  to  Herodotus, 
and  on  several  other  subjects  connected  with  Herodotus.  4, 
•Veterum  Romanorum  llineraria,*  Amsterdam,  1735,  4to., 
contains  the  llineiary  of  Antoninus,  that  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  'Synecdemus"  of  Hieroclcs,  which  had  previously 
been  published  by  Bandurius,  in  his  'Imperium  Orienlale." 
This  is  a  useful  edition.  .'>,  'Observationiim  Vaiiarum  I.i- 
bri  Duo,*  Arasteidam,  1727, 8vo. :  2nd  edition,  by  Professor 
Frotscher.  Leipziir,  lb32,8vo.,  contains  various  notes  on  Dion 
Ca&^l1ls,  Xiphilmus,  Animianus  Matccllinus,  F.uripides, 
Sophoclcf*,  riato,  and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
Besides  seveial  other  valuable  works,  such  as' Liber  de 
Judaeorum  Archonlibus,"  'Nolae  ad  Samuelis  Peliti  Leeet 
Atticae."  Sec,  Wesseling  wrote  eicht  oiations  in  classical 
Latin,  among  which  are  the  following : — 'Oratio  dc  Ongine 
Pontiiiciae  Dominationis,*  Franckcr,  1724.  fol. ;  •  Oratio  in 
Obitum  cel&iftsiniae  et  reciae  Principis  Annae,  Foederat. 
Bclpc.  Gubematricis,'  Uticcht,  17M,  fol. ;  and  nineteen 
*  Dissertations,' among  which  are  'Dissertatio  Histonco- 
critica  de  S.  Pauli  ad  insulam  Melilam  Naufragio ;'  'De 
Origine  ct  Ptogressu  Religionis  Chrislianae  in  Veteri  Per- 
sartim  Regno;'  and  '  Epistola  ad  H.  S.  Reimarum,  cpia 
selccta  uuaedam  Dionis  Cassii  loca  partim  emendantur, 
partim  illustrantur.'  A  complete  list  of  the  works  and 
other  productions  of  Wesseling  is  contained  in  Klnghim 
fVesselhtgii,  in  Frotschers  edition  of  Wesseling's  "  Obser- 
vationum  Variaium  Libri  Duo.'  Wyttenbach,  Vila  Dat  idiM 
RuJi/tkfnii,  J).  4G ;  David  Ruhnken,  Elogniin  Tiberii  llnn- 
WeT-Aw*!/,  2nd  ed.,  178'J,  p.  60,  &c.  Stroillniann,  Das  Nette 
Gelehrle  Eurojm,  parts  iv.,  ix.,  xx. ;  Wcs-seling's  Preface. 
to  his  edition  of  Herodotus. 

WEST,  GILBERT,  was  the  son  of  the  Reverend  Dr.  West, 
by  whom  an  edition  of  Pindar  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1097,  and  who  died  in  1710 :  his  mother  was  Mary,  the  eldest 
of  the  three  sisters  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  afterwards  Lord 
Cobham  ;  the  second  of  whom,  marrying  Mr.  Richard  Gren- 
ville,  succeeded  her  brother  a«  Viscountess  Cobham,  and  was 
anerwards  created  Countess  Tem]>le  ;  and  the  tturd  of  whom 
married  Sir  I'homas  Lyttelton,  father  of  the  fin^t  Lord  Lyt- 
telton.  West  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  about  1705. 
It  was  intended  by  his  father  that  he  should  go  into  the 
Church  :  and  with  that  view  he  was  sent  first  to  Eton  and 
alterwatxts  to  Oxford  ;  but,  obtaining  a  commission  through 
the  interest  of  his  uncle.  Lord  ('obhani,  he  was  induced  to 
make  the  army  his  profession.  It  is  supposed  however  that 
his  tastes  did  not  well  accord  with  a  military  life,  and  he 
after  some  time  resigned  his  commission  and  'engaged,* 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  *in  business  under  the  Lord  Townshend, 
then  secretary  of  state,  with  whom  he  attended  the  king  to 
Hanover.'  This  must  have  been  in  1721,  when  Townshend, 
\n  his  second  secretaryship,  went  to  Hanover  with  George 
I.,  and  the  .'!tp'2'Ele  lor  pre-eminence  commenced  between 
hiiii  and  hti  coneague  Cartel  el,  w  hich  ended,  three  years 


■  ane».  in  the  removal  of  the  latter  (See  vol.  mv.,  p.  102). 
Wp»t  probably  continued  to  act  as  secretarj,  or  in  some 
such  capacity,  to  Townshend  till  the  resignation  ot  that 
minil^ter,  in  May,  17;J0.  Johnson  I'ates  that  in  May.  1729, 
his  patron  rewarded  him  with  a  nomination  to  be  clerk 
extraordinarj-  to  the  privy  council,  which  however  pro- 
duced him  no  immediate  p'rolt.  But  he  seems  to  have  nad 
some  resources,  for  we  are  toll  that  soon  atler  this  he  mar- 
ried, and  settled  in  a  very  plea.<uuit  house  at  Wickham,  io 
Kent, '  where  he  devoted  himself  lo  learning  and  to  piety,* 
and  where  he  was  often  visited  by  his  relations,  the  firet 
Lord  Lyttelton  and  the  elder  Pitt.  It  is  said  that  the  edu* 
cation  of  the  young  Prince  George  ofVVales  (afterwards 
George  III.)  was  once  offered  to  him, '  but  that  he  required 
a  more  extensive  power  oi  superintendence  tlian  H  was 
thought  proper  to  allow  him.'  It  was  not  till  17&2  that  he 
reaped  the  benefit  of  Townshend's  nomination,  by  suc- 
ceeding to  one  of  the  clerkships  of  the  privy  council  ;  and 
soon  atler  his  friend  Pitt,  now  in  office,  made  him  treasurer 
of  Chelsea  Hospital.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  thw  in- 
crease of  income  :  in  17f»5  he  lost  his  only  son  ;  and  on  tb« 
I  20th  of  March,  17i»6,  he  was  himself  carried  off  by  a  stroke 
of  palsy. 

Gilbert  West  is  the  author  of  several  poetical  produc- 
tions, of  which  his  version  of  some  of  the  Odes  of  Pindar, 
firet  published  in  4to.,  in  1749,  are  the  l)e«t  known,  or 
rather  attracted  most  notice  in  his  own  day,  for  the  work  it 
now  nearly  forgotten.  It  has  little  merit,  except  some 
elegance  or  smoothness  of  versification :  though  Johnaon, 
whose  critical  examination  however  had  only  extended  to 
the  comparison  of  Ihe  first  Olympic  Ode  with  the  ori- 
ginal, describes  it  as  apparently  'the  produce  of  gieal  labour 
and  great  abilities.'  Tne  publication  is  entitled  'Odes  of 
Pindar,  with  several  other  Pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek :'  the  two  most  important  of  the 
other  translations  arc  one  of  the  '  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,' 
from  Euripides,  and  one  of  Plato's  '  Menexenus.'  There 
is  al-o  an  elaborate  '  Divsertalion  on  the  Olympick 
Games."  West's  literary  reputation  principally  rests 
on  his  MJbservations  on  the  Resurrection.'  fin.t  pub- 
lished in  17.30,  and  since  often  reprinted.  This  tract,  for 
which  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  March,  1748,  made  the 
author  a  doctor  of  laws  by  diploma,  used  to  rank  a*  one 
of  the  ablest  examinations  in  Ensrlish  theological  litera- 
ture of  a  particular  point  in  the  evidences  of  Christianity, 
forming  a  companion  to  Ixrd  Lyttelton's  '  Dif«ertatico 
on  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  which  is  addressed  to 
West,  and  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  convic- 
tions which  West's  conversation  wa-s  the  means  of  suggest- 
ing or  impressing.  Both  West  and  Lvttclton  had  atone 
time  adopted  infidel  principles,  and  'wfien  West's  Ijook  was 
published,'  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us,  'it  was  bought  by  some 
who  did  not  know'  his  change  of  opinion,  in  expectation  of 
new  oltjections  against  Christianity."  These  disappointed 
purchasers  avenged  themselves,  it  seems,  by  calling  him  a 
Methodist.  West,  though  not  a  follower  of  Wesley  or 
Whit efield,  was  very  regular  in  the  performance  of  his  reli- 
gious duties,  so  much  so  that  Johnson  culogiies  him  as 
equally  entitled  with  Crashaw  to  'the  venerable  name*  of 
poet  and  saint,'  and  as  having  been,  when  he  was  brought 
to  the  grave, 'one  of  Ihe  few  pocis  to  whom  the  graTc 
might  be  without  its  terrors.* 
(Johnson's  Ln-et  of  the  Poets.) 

WE.ST,  BENJAMIN,  the  most  distinguished  historical 
painter  of  the  English  school,  was  bom  on  October  10th. 
1738,  at  Springfield  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United 
States  of  North  America:  he  was  Ihe  tenth  child  of  John 
and  Sarah  West.  John  West  was  bom  and  educated  in 
England,  and  was  of  tlic  Quaker  family  of  the  Wests  of 
Long  Crendon  in  Buckinghamshire,  of  whom  was  Colonel 
James  West,  the  friend  of  John  Hampden,  and  who  were 
descended  from  I>ud  Delaware,  renowned  in  the  wars  of 
Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince.  Benjamin's  birth  v\a» 
brought  on  prematurely  by  a  vehement  sermon  preached 
in  the  fields  near  his  mother's  residence  by  Edward  Peck- 
over  I  the  subject  was  the  coixupt  state  of  the  old  world 
and  its  imminent  destmctioa.  wrs.  West  was  carrietl 
home  ill.  and  Benjamin  was  bom  al'ler  an  illness  of  twelve 
days.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  birth  gave  rise  to 
various  surmises  and  prophecies  regarding  the  child's 
future  destiny,  and  those  which  promised  his  future  great- 
iKS,s  were  credulously  cherished  by  his  father.  The  first 
indication  West  gave  of  his  talent  was  in  his  sevenlli  ycai. 
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when  set  to  watch  the  sleepme  infant  of  h\n  eldest  sister. 
He  drew  ,1  snit  of  Iil;fn<''-i->  of  il'.r  c\]\]:\  in  red  ami  black 
ink.  a  I'eat  which  ajipf'.iruri  so  wtunltrtnl  in  the  eyes  of  his 
parents,  tliat  tlu/y  ii  r.illcd  to  mind  the  prediction*  of  Pock- 
over.  When  he  was  about  eieht  year»  old,  &  party  of  In- 
dlMS  ptid  a  visit  to  Sprin(rfield,  and  struck  witn  the  draw- 
ings young  Weit  had  made  of  birdi,  fruit!,  and  the  like, 
thev  tauKnt  him  to  prepare  the  red  end  jFellow  eoloitn 
with  which  they  stained  their  weapons ;  and  these,  toge- 
ther with  the  indi?o  ^ven  hini  by  his  mother,  with  the  aid 
of  -o'lii  li:i:i-!)iTit  iU  supplied  from  his  mnther'-i  lavounte 
cat'-i  back,  enabled  him  to  make  more  satisl'actoiy  etforts 
than  hi4  pen-and-ink  sketches  had  been.  A  merchant  of 
the  name  of  Pennin^on  and  a  cousin  of  the  Weat*  ww 
■ome  of  thoe  attempts,  and  upon  hi*  return  home  be  lent 
liie  yoanc  couain  »  box  of  coloon  with  pwwUik  mntt, 
«nd  eix  pnrrti.  Yoanr W«et  from  tttit  thne  Ibnook  eehoof 
%nd  almost  shut  himself  up  with  his  present:^  in  n  Erirri'f, 
whiih  he  convert pd  into  his  studio.  He  made  a  picture 
fro-n  two  of  these  prints,  and  Gait,  Wevt'.s  biographer,  saw 
this  early  attempt  in  the  same  room  with  the  great  paint- 
inp  of  Christ  rejected  ;  and  he  relate*  that  West  told  him 
that  there  were  touches  in  that  first  esny  which  he  had 
never  surpaaeed. 

In  his  ninth  year  West  •Moapailiid  fab  friend  Mr.  Pen- 
nington to  Philadelphia,  and  that  i^ntleman  introduced  him 
to  a  painter  ofthe  name  of  Willinms.whowas delighted  with 
the  tioy"s  effortk,  gave  him  two  book*  to  read,  Du  Fresnoy  s 
and  Ru  haidson's,  and  invited  him  to  come  and  see  his  pic- 
tures whenever  he  pleased.  From  this  time  West  was  de- 
tennined  to  become  a  painter,  and  his  parents  were 


irith  his  resolution.  His  notions  of  a  painter  wm  very 
gnad.  The  followinir  anecdote  is  chaiacteriiKe>— fl« 
was  about  to  take  a  ride  twith  a  schoolfelloiv  to  a  neigh- 
bourine  plantation:  'Here  is  the  horse.*  xaid  the  boy, 

•bridled  and  saddled:  so  come,  get  up  behind  me:'  '  Be- 
hind you,"  said  Benjamin  :  *  I  will  ride  behind  nobody,' 
•  Oh.  very  well,'  said  the  other:  '  I  will  ride  behind  you  : 
so  mount.'  He  mounted,  and  away  they  rode.  '  This  is 
tte  laat  ride  I  shall  have  for  some  time,'  said  the  boy :  *  to- 
moROW  I  am  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  tailor.'  *  A  tailor,' 
cxolaimed  Wcet ; '  you  will  aoroly  iMvar  be  a  tailor  f  *  In- 
deed but  I  shall,'  returned  the  other;  *  it  is  a  good  trade. 
What  do  yon  intend  to  be,  Benjamin?^  •  A  painter.'  *  A 
painter!  what  soit  of  trade  is  a  painter?  I  never  heard  of 
it  before.'  '  A  painter,'  said  West,  '  is  the  companion  of 
kings  and  emperors,'  •  You  are  surely  mad,'  said  the 
other ;  *  there  are  neither  kings  nor  emperors  in  America.' 
'  Ay,  but  there  are  plenty  in  other  part*  of  the  world. 
And  do  jou  really  intend  to  be  a  tailor  T  '  Indeed  I  do: 
there  is  nothias  surer.*  *Th«i  you  mav  tide  alone.' said 
UtTesf ,  lenping  oowD ;  «I  wttl  oot  ride  with  om  iriJIiag  to 
be  a  tailor,' 

West's  tirst  patron  was  Mr.  Wayne,  who  gave  him  a 
dollar  each  for  three  poplar-boards  upon  which  he  had 
dra\^'Ti  some  figures  :  and  he  was  at  the  same  time  assisted 
by  Dr.  Morris,  who  g;ave  him  some  money  to  purchase  pre- 
pared pannels  with.  Another  jialron  wo-i  Mr.  Flower,  a 
justioe  of  Chester,  in  Penn^lvania.  who  took  voung  West 
?br  a  short  time  to  his  honse,  where  he  made  the  acquaint- 
nr.ve  of  n  yminc  Fn?lish  Indy.  governess  to  Mr.  Flower's 
daughter^,  who  toid  hini  stories  of  Greek  and  Iloman  hi-i- 
toty,  which  the  yoiinr'  painter  listened  to  with  enthusia.sm. 
and  s]ioke  of  inaller-Ufe  with  pka-sure.  Histin.t  painting 
^which  attracted  much  notice  was  the  portrait  of  Mrs.  Ross, 
of  Lancaster,  a  neighbouring  town.  This  led  to  many 
other  portraito,  and  a  gunsmith  of  t)ie  same  place  reipieated 
tymtopainta^etureofthedeathofSocratos.  Wert  said 
he  could  paint  races  and  men  clothed,  bat  he  asked  what 
he  V,  a.^  to  do  with  tlie  slave  who  presented  the  poison,  who, 
he  thouirht.  -hould  he  naked.  Ine  gunsmith  answered  his 
(jiieMi  in  by  iroinf;  to  his  8hop,  and  returning  with  one  of 
liui  workmen,  >\  ho  was  halt'  naked,  and  ofTerinz  him  as  a 
model.  The  piotnre  wai  palMed*  and  attnoted  nwdi  at- 
tention. 

Upon  hb  return  to  Springfield,  when  he  was  about  sixteen 
years  of  age,  the  propriety  of  his  fiiUowinf  protaricnally 
such  a  vain  and  sensual  occupation  as  that  of  a  painter  was 

canvassed  by  his  Quaker  friends;  hnt  after  they  had  satis- 
fied thems^efves  ofthe  distinction  between  the  use  and  the 
abuse  of  the  art,  thev  agreed  unanimously  that  in  his  case 


whole  Quakercommunity  of  Springfield.  Shortly  aflei  this 
event.  \Vt  ^t  serve  i  as  a  volunteer  under  .Major  .Sir  Peter 
Halket.  an<i  went  in  search  of  the  remains  of  the  army 
which  had  been  lost  under  General  Braddock.    But  from 
this  service  he  was  soon  called  home  by  the  illness  of  hti 
mother,  and  he  arrived  Jurt  in  time  to  see  her  die.  After 
thisevent,  whichbeanpean  to  havegieatly  felt,  he  left  his 
bome,  and  established  himself,  then  only  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  as  a  portrait-painter  at  Phil;i  Ii.lpliia     He  chnrired 
two  guinea*  and  a  half  lor  a  head,  uiui  fiw  for  a  half- 
length.  He  minted  at  this  time  his  picture  of  the  Tiial  ot 
Susannah,    From  Philadelphia  he  nent  to  New  York,  and 
doubled  his  prices.    Here  he  had  an  opportunitv  of  goin^ 
to  Home,  a  journey  he  had  long  desired  to  make.  Mr.  Allen, 
a  Philadelphia  merchant,  then  at  New  York,  tirae  about  to 
sendsome  corn  to  LajEfaoni.  and  lie  offered  Westapa&.sage  in 
thevesael.  West hadsaTedeome money. which. when  added 
to  a  cheque  for  fifty  guineas,  that  Mr.  Kelly,  a  merchant  of 
New  York,  gave  him  in  a  letter  to  his  agents  at  Philadel- 
phia when  he  sat  to  him  for  his  portrait,  besides  paying  him 
for  the  picture,  enabled  him  to  undertake  the  journey.  He 
arrived  at  Rome  in  July,  17G0,  and  was  well  received. 
When  he  was  introduoaia.  hy  Lord  Grantham,  to  the  old 
Cardinal  Albani,  who  was  blind,  as  a  young  American  who 
had  eorae  to  Rome  to  study  the  arts,  the  Cardinal  asked 
whethwhe  was  black  or  white.  The  virtuosi  of  Rome,  think 
ing  that  West,  .ts  an  Anii  i  ii  an.  coulil  have  seen  nothing  of 
ait,  were  anxmu-.  to  see  uliat  effect  the  noble  works  of  an- 
titjr.ity  would  have  upon  him;  am!,  >.ai,sGalt.  'thirty  of 
the  most  maLmificent  equipages  in  the  capital  of  Christen- 
dom, filled  with  some  of  the  most  erudite  characters  in 
Europe,  eooduoted  the  young  Quaker  to  view  the  mastei^ 
pieeca  of  ait  It  was  agreed  that  the  Apollo  should  be 
first  submitted  to  his  view.  The  statue  wsk  enclosed  in  a 
case ;  and  when  the  keeper  threw  open  the  doors.  West 
unconsciously  exclaimed,  •  My  Gnd  !  ;i  \oiing  Mohawk 
warrior!'    The  Italians  weie  si  rpn>ed  and  mortified  with 
the  comparison  of  their  noblest  statue  to  a  wild  .>avaffe  ; 
and  We-ft  peiceivinir  the  unlavourable  impres»ion,  pro- 
ceeded to  remove  it.    He  desciibed  the  Mohawks;  the 
natural  elegance  and  admiiable  symmetry  of  their  peteomL 
the  elartieify  of  their  limbs,  and  their  motions  free  um 
unconstrained.   ♦  1  have  seen  them  often,' he  continued. 
•  standing  in  the  very  attitude  of  this  Apollo,  and  pui  suing 
with  an  intense  eye  the  arrow  which  they  had  just  dis- 
cliHr'.'ed  from  the  bow.'   This  criticism  was  afterwards  re- 
peated as  one  of  the  bort  that  was  ever  pranonaeed  upon 
the  Apollo. 

West  however  soon  attracted  other  attention  than  that 
of  mere  curiosity.  He  painted  a  portrait  of  Lord  GrairtlMIB* 
which  was  placed  in  the  galler)'  of  Crespign^,  whera  ar- 
tists and  amateurs  used  to  meet.  Thr  pictitie  ^^  as  almost 
universally  supposed  to  I'c  by  Meni:s,  and  all  were  i^reatly 
surpii>cd  when  thev  heard  that  it  was  painted  bv  the 
voung  American.  Nicngs  himself  is  said  to  have  told 
West  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  come  to  Rome  to  learn  te 
paint ;  and  he  advised  him  immediately  to  visit  the  prin» 
cipal  cities  of  Italy,  and  examine  the  various  great  works 
in  them,  and  then  to  return  to  Rome  and  paint  some  his- 
to'u  al  picture.  An  illneae  prevented  West  from  putting 
thisjilan  into  cvccufion  ;  he  was  c-onfined  through  a  fever 
eleven  months  at  Leghorn.  When  he  recovered,  instead 
of  being  without  means,  he  found  to  his  gi  eat  astonish- 
ment that  hi.s  agent  had  orders  to  give  him  unlimited 
credit.  He  owed  this  to  the  generosity  of  two  Philadel- 
phia merchants,  Mr.  Allen  and  Governor  Hamilton.  He 
now  punoed  the  plan  recommended  by  Mengs ;  and  after 
he  had  examined  all  that  was  worth  studying  in  Florence. 
Bologna.  Venice,  and  Parma,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
painted  two  pictures,  which  were  well  received  ;  one  of 
(,'imon  and  Iphiijenia,  and  one  of  AnE'elica  ami  Medora. 
He  wn.s  elected  a  member  liy  the  acadc  niies  of  Florence, 
Bologna,  and  Parma.  Of  the  works  oi  the  two  great  mas- 
teiu  of  Rome  he  has  expressed  the  following  opinion : 
'Michael  Angelo  has  not  succeeded  in  giving  a  probable 
character  to  any  of  his  works,  the  Moses  perhaps  excepted. 
The  works  of  Raphael  grow  daily  mote  inteieeting^natiMl, 
and  noble.* 

We-- 


they  might  suspend  the  strict  operation  of  Uieir  tenets ;  and 
'  [  a  printer  by  jnmmim  ' — 


In         West  visited  England  on  his  w  ay  back  to  his  own 
ci  iin'iy  ;  and  in  Lntuion  he  had  the  gootl  foituiie  to  meet 
three  of  his  be^t  Iriends,  Messrs.  .'\llen.  Hamilton,  and  Dr, 
Smith,  who  had  always  token  great  interest  in  him.  He 
wai  aanetianed  Iqrthe  I  toon  made  eonneetioni  bv  Uie  nelp  of  lus  many  frieadi» 
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Slid  the  t«vo  pietum  nwnttoiwd  abovt,  sad  •  poitnit  of 
General  Monckton,  leeond  in  oomnund  to  Wolfe  at  Que- 
bec, all  of  which  he  exhibited  in  town,  procured  him  a  few 
commUsionit.  He  painted  the  partincr  of  Hector  and  An- 
dromache for  Dr.  Newton,  ami  tlu'  Ri  tuni  of  Ihe  Prodigal 
Son  for  the  bisho])  u(  \Von-i»ster.  Lord  RockinghRm  offered 
him  700/.  per  annum  to  decorate  his  mansion  in  Yorkshire ; 
but  this  offer,  by  the  advice  of  hi*  friends,  he  declined.  ' 
Hi,<  ^succe!«  uii-i  >uch  as  to  induce  him  1o  rftn:ii!i  in  this 
•rountr)',  and  having  been  lonsr  attached  to  Elizabetii  She- 
well,  a  yr.nntr  American  lady,  he  reqnested  her  to  come 
over  to  him  to  Knsrland,  which  she  did,  and  they  were 
married  in  17G-">,  at  St.  Martin's-in-the-nelds. 

West's  good  fortune  seemed  to  keep  i  :i(-e  with  his  years. 
Dr.  Drnmmond,  the  archbishop  o\  V  uk.  commissioned 
him  to  paint  a  |Mcture  of  Agrippiaa  landing  with  the  Ashes 
ofGenaanicus;  and  the  prelate  was  so  well  pleaaed  with 
the  poformance,  that  he  attempted  to  procoie  the  painter 
an  aonuity  by  subscriptioii,  ao  aa  to  enable  him  to  desist 
tttm  prating  portnuta  and  to  eonftna  hiinaelf  to  faiitori- 
eal  mljeeta.  ue  pcopoNd  to  niaa  aoOOf.,  he  and  his 
friends  subscribing  laOw. ;  he  however  tuitd  in  the  enter- 
prise, but  he  praised  both  the  painter  and  the  picture  so 
nighly  to  George  III.,  that  the  kin^  desired  he  wauld  send 
the  young  painter  with  his  picture  to  him.  West  was  well 
received  by  the  Uint;.  uho  jiresfntid  him  to  the  queen,  and 
commissioned  him  tn  paint  a  picture  for  him  of  the  Depar- 
ture of  Regius  from  I'jome.  Tins  «  us  thp  commencement  of 
nearly  forty  years'  intimacy  with  Geoige  III.  West's  excel- 
lence as  a  painter  however  was  not  tlie  onl\  source  ol'  lus 
good  fortune;  he  was  an  excellent  skater,  and  acquired 
many  ftL-quauitancea  of  rank  throusrh  this  accomplishment. 
When  the  Serpentine  river  in  Hyde  Park  was  irozen  over, 
a  great  circle  of  spectators  was  fre<^uentlv  seen  to  admire 
the  young  Amencnn  painter  cutting  the  Philadelphia 
sdute. 

The  picture  of  Kegulus  was  exhibited  in  the  first  exhibi- 
tkm  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  West  was  one  oTthe 
wineipal  Deinbem;  h«  had  previously  been  «  member  and 
jUreetor  off  the  Somety  of  Aitiati»  ineoiponded  in  ITflS. 
But  his  death  of  General  WoUb  was  the  first  work  which 
caused  much  stir  among  arlhda.  Instead  of  representing 
his  actors  m  Greek  ami  Roman  costumes,  as  was  usual,  he 
very  s^n.siblv  painted  them  in  their  own  dresses;  an  ituio- 
vation  which  Sir  .Joshua  Kcynolds  had  tried  to  dis^i,,u!c 
him  from.  The  following  is,  acconling  to  Gait,  West  s 
account  of  this  subject.  He  says, '  When  it  wait  under- 
stood that  I  intended  to  paint  the  characters  as  they  had 
actually  appeared  on  the  scene,  the  archllishop  of  York 
called  on  Reynolds,  and  asked  iiis  o])inion  ;  they  uoth  came 
to  luy  house  to  dissjaJc  me  from  rvuinini.;  m>  peal  a  risk. 
Reynolds  began  a  verA  ingenious  and  elegant  dissertation 
on  the  state  of  the  public  taste  in  this  country,  and  the  dan- 
cer wUeh  every  innovation  incurred  of  contempt  and 
ndkale,  and  concluded  bf  wpog  me  earnestly  to  adopt 
the  costume  of  antiauity,  as  more  Dceoming  the  greatness 
of  my  subject  than  the  modem  gaib  of  Enn^iean  warriors. 
I  answerra,  that  the  event  to  be  ooBUMmantad  happened 
in  the  year  1786;  io  »  r4(ioD  of  fhe  worid  mdmown  to 
Gfoaka  and  Rtwitia,  and  at  a  period  of  tine  when  no 
warriors  who  wore  aoeh  eostome  existed.  The  Bid>ject  I 
have  to  represent  is  a  great  battle  fought  and  won,  and  the 
same  truth  which  gives  law  to  the  historian  should  rule  the 
painter.  If,  instead  of  the  facts  of  the  action,  I  introduce 
fictions,  how  shall  I  be  understood  by  posterity?  The 
classic  dress  is  ceitainiy  i)icturt-sque,  but  by  uning  it  I  shall 
lose  in  sentiment  what  I  gain  in  external  grace.  I  want 
to  mark  the  place,  the  time,  and  the  people  ;  and  to  do  this 
I  must  abide  by  truth.  They  went  auay  then,  and 
returned  again  when  I  had  the  paint inij  lii'.islu  i!.  Ut^ynolds 
seated  himself  bel'ore  the  picture,  examined  it  \miIi  deep 
and  minute  attention  for  half  an  hour ;  then  risini;.  said  to 
Drummond,  "  West  has  conquered—  he  has  treated  his  sub- 
ject as  it  ought  to  be  treated— I  retract  my  objecvions.  I 
foresee  that  this  picture  will  not  onlv  become  one  of  the 
;  popular,  but  will  occasion  a  revolution  in  art." '  West 
now  tluHoughly  established  both  in  the  king's  favour 
I  that  of  the  public,  and  he  continued  to  produce  in 
T»pid  meoession  a  series  of  lam  and  in  many  respects 
tsedlent  bistorieal  pictures,  and  there  oan  be  no  question 
that  the  great  reputatioo  ho  aoqoind  was  relatively  well 
merited,  though  his  woika  will  not  bear  comparison  with 
thoaaof  thegrwt  naiteiaof  Italy.  LoidGraavenor  par- 


chased  the  pietuie  of  the  Death  of  WoUis,  and  W«afc 
a  copy  uf  it  Car  the  kfa^g.  He  painted  also  fbr  ttie  fcing^ 
the  JDealh  of  Epaxninondas  as  a  companion  to  it ;  tho 
Death  of  the  CnevaKer  Bayard;  Cyrus  libeiatin|f  the 
Family  of  Ihe  King  of  Armenia ;  and  Segestua  and  his 
Daughter  brought  before  Gcrmanicus.  He  painted  the  fol- 
lowing series  of  lar?e  histdrical  works  t"or  Gt  oige  111-  n' 
Windsor; — Rlwaiii  III.  embracing  the  Black  riiiicc,  aite: 
tlic  battle  of  Ci  cssy  ;  the  Installation  of  the  Order  of  the 
Garter;  the  Hhuk  Fiirue  receiving  the  King  of  France 
and  his  Son  prisoiu  rs  at  Poictici-s;  St.  ficisrixe  killing  the 
I'hugon ;  Queen  I'liilijipa  defeating  David  of  Scotland  in 
the  battle  of  Neville's  Crosis;  Philippn  interceding  \m;!i 
Edward  for  the  Kurgesscs  of  Cahus;  Juiward  forcing  the 
pasBR«:e  of  the  Somme ;  and  Edward  erowning  Sir  Eimace 
de  Ribaumont  at  Calais. 

After  the  completion  of  these  works,  West  proposed  to  the 
king  to  paint  a  great  series  upon  the  Progress  «  Revealed 
Religion ;  but  his  majesty,  before  oonsentingto  this  proposal, 
consulted  some  of  the  cigiutaries  of  ihe  church  to  the 
propriety  of  introducing  paintings  into  a  plaee  of  wwolup: 
Bishop  Huid  answered  for  himself  and  colleaguea,  and  Mid 
that  tne  introduction  of  religious  puntings  into  his  msjeStfs 
chapel  could  in  no  respect  violate  the  laws  or  usaiges  of 
the  church  of  England.  Out  of  thirty-five  subjects  pro- 
posed by  West,  all  were  approved  of  by  the  bishops  :  he 
afterwaros  added  another  to  the  number.  He  disuled  the 
M'ries  into  four  dispensations,  —  the  Antediluvian,  the  Patn- 
arclml,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Prophetic.  Half  of  the  sub- 
jects were  fnmi  the  Old  Testament  and  half  from  thcNe  *. 
They  were  all  sketched,  and  twenty-eight  of  them  wcr* 
executed,  for  which  West  received  "JUTttiW.  He  painted 
also  in  the  meantime  nine  pictures  of  portraits  of  the  royal 
family,  for  which  he  received  20OU  guineas. 

After  the  death  of  Reynolds,  in  1792.  West  was  unaoi- 
moudy  elected  nrcsident  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  the 
king  sent  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  to  him  to  inquire  whether 
the  honour  of  knighthood  would  be  acceptablt  to  him. 
*No  man,*  said  West.  *  enteitains  a  higher  respect  Ibr 
poKtieal  honoms  and  distinetioQS  than  myieU;  but  I  icnlly 
think  I  have  earned  greater  eminence  bfoiy  pendl  alrn^F 
than  knighthood  could  confer  on  me.  The  ddef  vahMoT 
titles  is  to  ])reserve  in  families  a  respect  for  those  principlM 
by  which  such  distinctions  were  originally  obtained-— but 
simple  kniu'lilhnoil  tu  a  man  who  is  at  least  as  well  kno.\:. 
as  he  could  ever  hope  to  l)e  from  that  honour,  is  nul  i 
legitimate  object  of  amlulion.  To  ni\self  then  your  roytl 
hiirhness  uuist  ]>eu  cive  the  title  couici  add  no  ilignity.  and 
as  It  would  pensli  \Mth  myself,  it  could  add  none  to  my 
family.  But  were  I  possessed  of  fortune,  independent  of 
mv  profession,  sufficient  to  enable  my  uoslerity  to  main- 
tain the  rank,  I  think  that,  with  my  hereoitary  descent  and 
the  station  I  occupy  among  artists,  a  more  permanent  title 
might  become  a  aesirable  object.  As  it  is  however,  that 
cannot  be,  tuid  1  have  been  thus  explicit  with  your  royal 
highness,  that  no  misconception  may  exist  on  the  subject' 
The  duke  immediately  took  the  painter  by  the  hand,  and 
smd,*  You  have  justified  the  ojpinion  which  the  king  h»s«f 
yira ;  he  will  be  delighted  with  joor  ainsrer.' 

In  1801,  during  the  iUaam  of  Geocga  III.,  West  met 
with  perhaps  the  first  reveiia  in  Ms  lift:  Mr.  Wy&tt,  the 
royal  architect,  called  upon  him,  and  told  him,  that  the 
pictures  painting  for  the  chapel  at  Windsor '  must  be 
buspendeu  until  further  orders.  '  Tliis  e\traon1inary  pro- 
ceeding,' says  his  biographer,  '  rendered  the  studies  of  the 
best  i)art  of  the  artist's  life  useless,  and  dejirived  him  of 
that  honourable  provision,  'he  fruit  of  his  talents  and  in- 
dustry, on  which  he  had  counted  lor  the  repose  of  his  de- 
clining years.  For  some  time  it  affected  him  deeply,  and 
he  Was  at  a  loss  what  steps  to  take."  He  wrote  a  letter  t,i 
the  king  on  the  26th  of  September,  which  wm  carried  to 
the  court  bv  Wyatt,  but  he  received  no  answer  to  it 
When  the  king  recovered.  West  sought  and  obtained  a 
private  audience,  and  he  found  that  the  king  did  not  know 
of  the  order  to  suspend  the  paintings,  and  that  he  had  not 
received  any  letter  from  him.  He  spoke  very  kindly  to 
West,  and  sud,  *  Go  on  with  your  work,  West ;  go  on  with 
the  pictures;  and  I  shall  take  care  of  yoo.'  Hut  was 
West's  last  interview  with  liis  early,  constant,  and  tndy 
royal  patron.  *  But  he  eontimwd,'  says  Gait. '  to  exeentc 
the  pictures,  and  in  the  usual  quarterly  payments  received 
his  lOOOf.  per  annum  till  his  mivesty's  final  superannua* 
;  when,  without  any  intimation  whatever*  e 
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to  receive  it,  he  waiitold  it  had  been  stoppt-d,  and  that  the 
jjainfings  lor  the  chapol,  of  Revealed  Rehpon,  had  been 
suspended.  He  submitted  in  silence — he  neither  remon- 
strated nor  complained.'  Durinij  the  thirty-three  years 
which  West  worked  Cor  George  UL.  he  received  34.187/. 
from  the  kin^.  Thii  warn  was  held  up  to  the  pubUc  by 
W«it'«  enemies  without  any  statement  of  how  it  had  bcea 
earned ;  and  although  it  it  a  lars^e  sum  in  itself  yet  when 
Wesfs  rank  and  abilitien,  ami  yriirs  of  toil  (or  it,  are 
con:Mdered,  it  makes  bul  a  ))ui  i  uieoiins  and  niucli  less 
than  would  sitisiy  any  siu:i  e.v.iul  porttait-painter  ill  that 
or  the  present  day.  Aller  tlie  peace  of  Amiens  West 
vuited  Paris,  where  he  was  remarkably  well  received,  to 
lee  the  great  collection  of  works  of  art  which  Bonaparte 
had  aaaembled  in  the  Louvre.  Afler  his  return  he  retined 
from  the  president's  chair  in  the  Academy  owing  to  a 
strong  opposition  among  its  members.  Wyatt,  the  archi- 
tect, wa.s  put  in  his  place,  but  in  the  following  year,  180:}, 
he  was,  with  one  exception,  unanimouisly  restored  to  the 
eliHir.  The  disbonting  voice  was  supjiosed  to  be  tlial  oi 
t\Lse]i,  who  voted  for  Mrs.  Lloyd,  an  academician,  and 
when  he  was  taxed  by  some  of  the  members  with  having 
given  this  vote,  says  Mr.  Knowles.  bis  biographer,  he 
answeied.  '  Well,  suppose  I  did ;  she  is  eligible  to  the 
offiea— and  is  not  one  old  woman  as  good  as  another  T 
The  impatient  extravagance  of  Fu&eli  accorded  little  with 
the  perseverinp  tliliijence  of  West. 

When  We>l  lu.-t  the  pationa^e  of  the  court,  although 
sixty-four  year*  old,  he  eonuuem  is!  ;i  sciie.-i  of  u;reat  reli- 
eioua  works ou  a  larger  scale  Uian  any  of  tho^u  lor  George 
UL  1^  fint  of  this  series  was.  Christ  Healing  the  3ick, 
wliieh  was  pwehaaed  by  the  British  Institution  for  3000/. 
and  iireaented  to  the  National  Gallery.  The  picture  was 
jiaintcd  as  a  present  for  an  hospital  established  by  the 
Quakers  at  Phdadelphia;  but  when  it  was  sold.  West  sent 
them  a  eopy  of  it  with  some  alterations  in  its  s1e;ul.  The 
copy  was  exhibited  at  Philadelptiia,  and  the  protits  of  tiie 
exhibition  eoabledthecommitlfleorthe  hospital  (oanlarge 
the  building. 

Tlie  success  of  this  piece  induced  West  to  continue  even 
with  greater  works.  He  painted  a  Crucifixion,  sxtiLn 
Teet  by  twenty-ei^t;  also  an  Ascendoo,  and  Inspn  atiun 
of  St.  Peter,  and  a  Descent  of  the  Hdy  Ghost  on  (  lirist 
ut  the  .lordan,  all  of  very  large  dimensions.  In  1S14  he 
exhibited  a  picture  of  Clirial  rejected  by  the  Jewish  High- 
Priest,  one  of  his  best  works  :  and  in  1817  lie  exhibited  liis 
extraordinary  picture  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,  from 
the  Revelations.  Others  of  his  great  works  are  the  Brazen 
Serpent,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Neeld,  and  St.  Paul  on 
the  Island  of  Melita,  now  the  altar-pteoe  at  Oraenwich 
Hospital .  Besides  these  works,  lie  painted  several  others  of 
a  (liHVreiit  kimi,  which  were  v  ny  popular :  of  these  the 
Battle  of  La  Ho^ue  is  one  of  tiie  be?t  ;  there  is  an  excel- 
lent engravini;  of  it  by  Woollet  ;  the  i»anie  artist  engraved 
his  picture  of  the  Death  of  Wolfe.  John  Hall  also  en- 
graved three  beautiful  plates  of  Penn  treating  with  the 
Lidians,  the  Battla  of  the  Boyne,  and  Cromwell  dismissing 
the  Long  Parliament.  The  Battle  of  the  Hbgne  and  the 
Death  of  Wolfe  are  accounted  Woollet's  masterpieces. 
The  Departure  of  Renilus,  and  its  companion,  Hannibal 
swearing  enmity  to  the  Romans,  have  Men  aciaped  in 
mezzotinto  by  Valentine  Green. 

In  1817  West  lost  his  wife,  and  he  survived  tier  little 
more  than  two  years  ;  he  died  at  his  house  in  Newman 
Street,  March  I'l,  182U.  and  WBt  boriad  with  great  pomp 
in  St.  Paul's  cathedraL  Two  icu  nrvivcd  him. 

Waft  works  are  numerousthe  painted  or  Aetdwd  about 
four  hundred  pictures,  many  of  wmch  are  the  lanmt  works 
that  have  been  executed  in  this  country,  and  heTiett  about 
two  hundred  drawings  in  his  portfolio.  He  drew  well, 
and  many  of  his  works  are  tinely  composed  ;  but  in  colour- 
ing he  \n;i-s  not  very  successful,  his  pictures  are  too  often 
of  a  uniform  reddish-brown  tint ;  and  in  expression  he  was 
decidedly  deficient  in  character,  and  monotonous  botli  in 
feature  and  countanaaee :  in  invention  he  has  frequently 
shown  great  power.  It  is  owing  to  this  dMraoAer  of  his 
works  that  some  of  his  finished  pidores  havabcen  leas  ad- 
mired than  their  original  sketches.  He  was  however,  not« 
withstanding  these  delects,  one  of  the  first  painters  of  his 
age,  and  he  still  remains  unrivalled  by  any  historical 
painter  of  this  countrj'.  When  West  was  elected  president 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  he  imitated  the  example  of  Sir 
Joahna  Reynold^  and  mul  disMtuMS  to  the  itodenti  at 


t  the  distributions  of  prizes.  As  literary  composi<ions  thcas 
(liscoiui>es  are  nothing  remarkable,  and  they  are  chiefly 
di-stingui.shed  for  their  simplicity  and  common  sense.  The 
British  Institution  arose  out  of  a  favourite  plan  of  West's, 
which  failed,  to  establish  a  national  association  for  the 
eneooiagcment  of  worics  of  high  art.  Tberais  a  full- 
length  poftrait  of  West,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawienoe,  in  the 
NafionalGallery. 

Gait,  IJ/fi  iintl  Studies  nf  Fenjamin  Jl'-tf,  &c. :  Cun- 
ningham, Livm  nf  nrilii/i  F\tititerK,  &c. ;  Annual  Bio 
aiii/  /(,!/  mill  Oliittt'tn/,  vols.  i.  and  v. 
WEST  BROMWICH.  [SrAkTOKDsmuK.] 
WEST  INDIES  is  a  terra  at  present  exclusively  applied 
to  the  archipelago  which  constitutes  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Gull  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  «epa> 
ntea  them  fimn  the  Atlantic :  on  the  west  thb  medilena* 
nean  sea  is  divided  tnm  the  Rieifle  by  the  Mexican  Isth- 
mus. The  term  was  adopted  v  hcn  it  was  known  that  the 
countries  discovere>i  b)  t'oluinhu-.  did  not  form  a  pait  of 
Irulia  or  Hindustan,  and  it  was  for  soniu  time  synonymous 
with  America,  until  it  was  gradually  restricted  to  its  pre- 
sent signification.  Geographers  sometimes  call  these 
islands  the  Columbian  Archipelago^  as  nearly  all  the  islands 
were  discovered  by  Columbus.  This  archipelago  extends 
IVom  l(r  to  27"  ao'N.  lat.  and  flrom  39»  30*  to  83°  W.  long., 
and  the  islands  are  divided  into  three  groups :  the  Bahamas 
between  27*  30*  and  2t)°  S.  lat.  and  between  70*  and  80" 
W.  long. ;  the  Greater  Antilles,  between  23' :«)'  and  18" 
N.  lat.  and  li."/  and  8;V  W.  long. ;  and  the  I,<  s.-,t  r  .\ntilles, 
extending  from  lU"  to  10"  N.  lat.  and  from  30'  to  60" 
W.  long. 

The  most  northern  portion  of  this  archipelago,  or  that 
part  which  ii  norfli  or  90^  N.  bt.,  tests  on  an  extendve 

bank,  which  is  intersected  by  arms  of  deep  water.  Tlie 
most  remarkable  of  these  arms  is  that  whicti  is  known  as 
the  Old  Baliama  Channel,  and  di\idesthc  bank  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  To  tlie  iioith  and  north-east  of  it  is 
the  Great  Bahama  Bank  and  the  Bahama  Islands ;  and  ou 
the  south  of  it  the  bank  on  which  the  Island  of  Cuba  rests. 
The  Old  Bahama  Channel  is  connected  at  its  north-weatem 
extremity  with  the  Florida  Stiaita  by  two  aiia%  *~»^^"«^ 
Cay  Sal  Bank,  of  which  the  northern  is  called  Santaren 
Ciiannel  and  the  southern  Nicholas  (  'haiuiel.  The  Florida 
Straits  themselves  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  northern 
continuation  of  the  Old  Bahama  Channel,  as  they  divide 
the  Baliama  Bank  from  the  continent  of  North  Amcrica. 
In  the  language  of  sailors  the  Old  Bahama  Channel  is  con- 
sidered as  terminating  on  the  east  between  Cape  Maysi  in 
Cuba,  and  the  USud  of  Heneaigua  (the  Inagua  of  our 
ma|») :  but  is  a  more  eonqpnheniive  view,  we  must  include 
in  It  the  deep  tea  wluch  separates  the  minor  banks  north 
of  Hayti  from  this  island,  so  that  it  extends  to  the  Mona 
Passage,  or  the  strait  between  Hayti  and  Puerto  Rico.  The 
most  narrow  poriiun  of  tlie  Old  Buhania  Channel  is  be- 
tween 22"  and  2.T  N.  lat.,  where  its  width  hardly  ever 
exceeds  twelve  miles. 

The  Bahama  Banks  consist  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Bahama  Banks,  and  six  suiallcr  banks,  which  lie  to  the 
south-east  of  Great  Bahama  Bank.  Little  Bahama  Bank, 
the  moat  northern  of  all,  extends  about  100  miles  from 
north-west  to  south-ea.st,  and  is  between  30  and  40  miles 
wide.  Along  its  eastern  edge  is  the  Island  of  Abaco,  and 
on  the  southi'in  lhat  of  Grand  Baliama.  Between  this 
bank  and  (iieat  Bahama  Bank  is  Providence  Channel, 
whicn  unites  Florida  Straits  with  the  Atlantic,  and  is  from 
ao  to  40  miles  wide.  Great  Bahama  Bank  extends  about  300 
miles  from  aonth-east  to  north-weit,  and  ia  about  180  miles 
wide,  so  as  to  cover  an  area  of  about  45,000  square  miles. 
But  a  considerable  portion  of  this  surface  is  occupied  by 
two  remarkable  inlets  of  deep  water,  wliich  extend  parallel 
to  one  another  in  the  loniiitudinal  direction  of  the  bank. 
TliAt  which  lu-arly  intersec's  tlie  middle  of  the  bank  opens 
into  Providence  Channel,  and  is  called  the  Tongue  of  the 
Cteean.  Near  its  entrance  are  the  islands  of  New  IViv 
videnee  and  of  Androa.  The  second  inlet  of  deep  water 
ia  near  the  Atkotie,  into  wUeh  it  opens  by  a  strait  lying 
aouth  of  the  island  of  St  Salvador,  which  is  the  first  place 
where  Europeans  landed  in  America.  This  inlet  is  called 
Exuma  Sound,  from  the  island  of  that  name,  which  is 
situated  towards  the  southern  extremity  on  its  western 
shores,  which  north  of  the  island  are  beset  with  almost 
innumerable  islets,  which  lie  along  it  in  a  row,  and  extend 
mrcr  moie  than  80  niles.  The  outer  edge  orthebuilt»  or 
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that  which  i»  turned  towards  the  Atlantie.  U  in  nearly  its 
vhole  extent  raided  above  the  surface  of  the  water;  and 
MM  tbrM  large  iaiaikia,  Elcutlicit,  St.  Sdvador,  and 
Long  limit  of  wbMdi  tht  flnt  Umora  than  80.th«  naood 
aboui  60.  and  tha  laat  about  70  miles  long.  There  are  no 
iatanda  alone  tta  inner  edge  of  the  hank,  or  tiiat  vMeh  ia 
washed  by  the  Florida  Straits,  Santaren  Channel,  and  Old 
Bahama  Channel,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rocks, 
which  are  hardly  above  the  surlace  of  the  sea. 

Tile  minor  baak.4  arc  situated  *o'  ith-c.ist  of  Great  Bnhama 
Bank,  and  are  six  in  numlier,  ol'  v,  Inch  ho.vevcr  only  tlin-e 
contftin  islands.  The  liist  m  the  Bank  cji'  Crooked  Island, 
which  is  ^ep:ll•ated  from  thu-  Great  Bahama  Hank  li\ 
Crookev!  Island  PassHjre,  throujrl^  \\hiih  the  vessel;!  sene- 
rallv  |la^s  which  return  Irom  Jamaica  to  Europe.  This 
banV  extends  hardly  niore  than  TA.)  miles  from  .konth-v.-est 
to  norlh-ea^t.  It  has  the  form  of  a  triangle,  and  its  edijes 
are  formed  by  islands,  except  towards  the  south-west.  Tlie 
largest  islands  are  (  inoUd  Island  and  Akiin's  Island. 
Between  Akiin's  Island,  or  tlu'  eastern  ed^e  of  Crooked 
Uaod  Bank,  and  the  Caicos  Bank,  is  a  wide  opening  of 
the  sea,  which  lies  due  north  to  the  Windward  nwage,or 
the  wide  strait  between  Point  Mayid  in  Cuba  and  Mole 
St.  Nieholaa  in  Hayti.  In  this  wide  opening  are  the 
idands  of  Heneagua  (Inagua)  and  Mayaguana  (Marig> 
nana),  with  a  few  smaller  ones,  which  differ  from  the 
other  Bahama  islands  in  rising  much  higher  above  the 
surfare  of  the  sea,  and  not  bt-in^  contiguous  to  banks, 
thoutrh  surrounded  by  reels  and  cliffs.  Tlie  Caicos  Bank 
exienils  i:n>ri'  tlinn  70  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  is 
about  50  nuk  s  iicross  ;  and  its  islands,  the  Caicos,  lie  alone 
the  noith-fii5tHin  and  north-westem  edjre  of  the  hai.k 
Between  this  bank  and  the  following,  called  Turk's  Islands 
Bank,  is  tise  Turk's  Islands  Pas-satre.  wlnrh  is  uaTinv.  Ttie 
b.ink  itself  is  small,  and  cinilains  two  Miiall  but  loli  rabiy 
fertile  islands,  Grand  Cay  and  Salt  Cay.  The  three  remain- 
ing l)anks.  Mouchoir  Carr6  Bank,  Silver  Bank,  and  Bajo  de 
Mavidad,  contain  a  few  naked  rocks. 

The  islands  dispersed  over  these  banks  are  low,  with  the 
exceptions  above  mentioned.  They  hardly  rise  more  than 
■ix  feet  above  high*water  mark,  and  their  shores  arc 
formed  by  madrepores  or  eoial.  They  are  all  long,  and 
veij  naifow.  Towaida  the  centre  of  tm  ialanda  the  eoil  ie 
eompoeed  of  nnd  and  ealeaieooa  raeka.  with  an  intermix- 
ture of  ihelk.  It  is  geneially  hard,  and  partially  covered 
with  shrubs  or  with  low  trees,  some  of  which  proHuce  dye- 
Wdods.  The  banks  thomsetves  rise  nearly  perpendicularly 
from  an  unfathomnl>le  depth.  Where  their  edges  are  not 
formed  by  islands,  tliere  is  a  dejith  of  thice  to  ten  fathoms 
of  water  on  thcni,  but  this  depth  ik <v cases  trradually  to- 
wards the  inteiior  df  the  1  a'lks.  ubcrc  it  is  frn|nently  only 
a  few  IVet.  There  me  also  larijo  tracts,  which  are  dry  at 
low-water;  and  in  other  places  tliere  are  sitiflf  Io(■k^  or  | 
cliffs.  Tlie  suiface  of  the  banks  is  composed  of  cakaicuiis  j 
sand  intermixed  with  shells.  i 

The  extensive  banks  which  surround  the  greater  part  of ! 
the  island  of  Cuba  prove  that  this  island  rests  on  a  bank 
similar  to  the  Great  Bahama  Bank.  These  banks  surround 
the  island  so  as  to  leave  only  a  few  places  of  compara- 
tively small  extent,  where  large  vessels  hara  access. 
tCnkt  vol.  Tiii.,  p.  204.]  They  generally  extend  ftmn  20 
n  30  milea  fiom  the  ahonai  ana  in  aiisw  plaoea  «vcn  toMO 
orlOOauIet.  The  eaatem  portion  of  Cuba  however  is  flree 
ftwn  banks,  and  in  theso  districts  alone  the  monntains 
rise  to  a  considerable  elevation,  whilst  those  parts  which 
are  surrounded  by  banks  contain  only  hills.  The  division 
between  these  two  regions  may  be  marked  by  a  line  drawn 
from  Cubo  dc  Cruz  on  the  soutbem  ahoirei  toFUnta.  Mater- 
nello  on  the  northern. 

The  mountainous  portion  of  Cuba  evidently  beloncrs  to 
another  reirioii,  which  extends  far  to  the  east,  conipre- 
hiiulinij  the  three  other  Larger  Antilles  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  so  as  to  terminate  near  G-t"  W.  long.  In  the  most 
western  jiarts  the  mountains  rise  ton  great  elevation.  The 
Montaiios  del  Cohre  in  Cuba,  to7"2»X)  fed  ;  tlie  Blue  Mtnin- 
tains  in  .JamaiiB,  to  TIW;  and  those  of  Cibuo  in  His- 

Cniola,  to  about  8000  feeL  Farther  to  the  east  the  monn- 
ns  decreaie  in  height.  In  I'ucrto  Uicu  they  do  not 
attain  4000  fbet,  and  m  the  Virgin  Islands  probably  not 
2D00  foet.  Those  of  Virj^  Oorda  perhaps  ao  not  much 
exceed  BOO  fret.  These  mountain*  exhibit  the  mixed 
formation  of  most  mountains  of  Butope,  but  primitive 
rochB  are  pfewBleDt  in  the  highcat  ranges.  Bttween  them 


there  are  vallera  af  considerable  width,  and  on  tbeir  lidai 
smaller  ones,  all  of  w  hich  are  very  fertile.  There  are  cob 
siderable  plains,  as  in  Jamaica  and  Hispaniola,  which  how 
ever  are  destitttte  of  trees  and  less  fertile.  The  mountains, 
their  declivities,  and  the  vallej*  are  thickly  wooded  ia 
Iheir  natuml  state. 

The  strait  which  lies  between  yiiAi  Gtadm  wad  An* 
guilla  separates  this  region  fWim  the  Islands  of  voleanie 
origin,  which  extend  from  18"  20' to  IS"  N.  lat.  and  be- 
tween eo*  TiO'  and       W  W.  long,  in  a  curved  line.  These 
islands  consist,  either  entirely  or  for  the  g;  enter  part,  ct 
mountains  and  rocks  (if  \fileanic  ongin.    .Angiiilla,  wln^h 
lies  at  the  most  northern  exkemity.  and  Baibtida  and 
Barbadoes,  which  do  not  lie  in  the  line  of  the  row,  but 
farther  to  the  ea-st,  are  exceptions.    These  islands  are  not 
much  elevated,  and  they  exhibit  no  traces  of  volctn:e 
action,  but  con.sist  mostly  of  limestone  rocks.    The  irrea'er 
number  of  the  others  aic  entirely  composed  of  lava  or 
other  rocks  of  volcanic  origin ;  but  in  St.  Martin,  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, Guadeloupe,  Martiiiiiiue,  and  Granada  are  tiactc 
consisting  of  limestone  or  sandstone.  Two  of  these  isiuds 
have  active  volcanoes:  that  of  Guadaloupe  made  its  ksk 
eruption  in  1797.  and  Vbat  tit  St  Vinomt  in  1812.  Ihe 
otheis eontain  extinct  cntefs  or  sollUini  in  diffenut  de- 
grees of  activity.  The  onrlaee  of  thcoa  islands;  like  that  of 
all  countries  consisting  of  volcaaie  rodta,  presents  ^rest 
and  sudden  irregularities.   The  mountains  rise  from  2S00 
to  more  than  SOlwi  tc  1  ahovn  ^hc  sea.  The  highest  are  thr 
Morne  Diablotin  in  Dummica  5318  feet  )  and  the  .SoufTrcre 
in  Guadaloupe  (.'5113  feet),  botli  of  which  he  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  chain.    Proceeding  south  and  north  they  be- 
(  (iriu'  lin-,  ■:  i  .  liut  Mount  Misery  in  St.  Christopher  is  sfil! 
■f4"^l  leet,  and  Morne  Un;ige  in  Grenada  .'W-jo  leet  high. 
On  the  e;istern  shores  of  the  i-lands,  whicli  are  eximseti  Im 
the  strong  currents  from  the  .Atlantic,  the  rocks  rise  with 
a  \cry  steep  ascent, and  the  iiuleiitatii)iis  lietwcen  themar? 
genentlly  too  short  and  too  much  exposed  to  the  trade- 
wind  to  constitute  harbours.  On  the  western  shores  the 
mountains  are  leas  elevated  and  their  deelivitiea  ^taduai; 
and  hem  the  inlets  are  of  greater  extent,  and  fbnn  good 
harbonrs. 

The  fourth  natural  division  of  the  Oulaiiriitaii  Aidii- 
pclago  compre  hands  the  tslaads  of  Tobago  and  TViaMid. 
which  ehielly  eonnet  of  primitive  neks,  and  reaemMe  io 

their  formation  the  noith-eastem  coast  of  Venezuela. 
There  are  no  traces  of  volcanic  action  on  them,  except 
some  mud-volcanoes  on  Tnnidad.  This  island  consists  ol 
three  ranges  of  niountaius.  includn£  two  wide  plains. 
The  mountains  do  not  evcrcd  2400  feet  abOVe  the  SSS- 
level,  nnd  have  gentle  declivities. 

r/;t,j,,/i".— All  the  islands  of  the  Columbian  Archi- 
pelago, \\  ith  the  exception  of  the  most  northern  Bahamas, 
are  within  the  tropic;  and  their  climate,  as  in  other  coun- 
tiies  thus  situated,  is  rcL'nlated  by  the  progress  of  the  snn. 
and  the  tiade-winds,  wlurli  ck'pend  on  that  progress.  The 
year  is  divided  into  two  seasons  the  dry  and  wet.  All  the 
islands  which  am  south  of  18°  .N.  lat.  have  two  dry  and 
two  wet  seasons,  and  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  southern 
shores  of  the  islands  of  Puefto  Sico,  Hispaniola,  aiid 
maica.  The  lone  dry  season  sets  in  when  the  aun  ap- 
proaches the  soutnem  tropic,  about  the  end  of  Korember 
or  the  beginning  of  December.  In  this  season  tlw  weather 
is  generally  very  constant.  Showers  of  nin  indeed  occur, 
but  not  frequently;  and  ttifc  sky  is  cloudless  for  several 
weeks  and  even  months  in  succession.  This  weather  luts 
till  the  sun  approaches  the  omiator.  Towards  the  end  oi 
March  a  change  in  the  atmosphere  takes  place  in  the  mosS 
southern  islands,  but  it  iiccurs  about  a  month  later  in  those 
near  IH"  N.  lat.  The  shoit  rainy  season  begins,  which  in 
tlii'  sor.tbern  islands  lasts  alio. if  six  weeks,  but  in  the 
northern  only  15  cr  20  days.  Showt  rs  are  then  frequent, 
and  sometimes  several  occur  in  one  day.  hut  thev  hardly 
ever  continue  for  an  hour.  When  the  sun  passes  over  the 
zenith  of  the  islands,  the  short  dry  season  Mgins,  and  it 
lasts  till  the  sun  has  reached  the  northern  tropic.  In  July 
the  long  rainy  season  seta  in,  end  continues  to  ttie 
month  of  November.  These  rains,  which  are  ushered 
in  by  violent  gosis  of  wilxi,  and  accompanied  by  tez<- 
rific  thunder-storms,  are  genenlly  not  heavy  io  Joljr; 
but  they  become  so  in  August  in  the  southern,  and 
in  Septemtier  in  the  northern  islands.  Tb^  then  de- 
scend in  torrents,  and  sometimes  continne  wr  twentr- 
four  hours  withoot  inteimption ;  hut  thtf  usually  lUl  in 
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kho^rere,  several  of  which  occur  in  one  day,  and  sometimes 
3iS  many  as  twonty.  In  thi-  >oiithfin  islands  tlu-y  bepin  to 
diminish  in  September,  and  in  the  nurthem  in  October. 
In  Novembw  um  iMireii  are  nodcmte  nd  \«m  fre- 
quent . 

On  the  island  of  Cuba  and  on  the  n  vrttiem  coaiU  of  the 
other  Greater  Antilles  end  Uie  Dahaixie%  the  scasona  arc 
not  90  distinefly  merited.  Though  fine  vreethcr  prevails 
during  the  lonjc  dry  ^cabon,  it  is  lrt  (|ui  ntly  i:i1errup!cd  by 
rain.  It  must  however  be  oTj^erveil  tliat  the  heavie.st  rains 
fall  in  !ho>e  months  when  the  rainy  si  aaon  is  at  its  heiglit 
in  the  islands  lyina;  liulher  south.  The  tiuaiility  of  lain 
which  annual!^'  falls  in  thc>e  countries  is  cun^iik-iably  less 
tbaji  in  those  islands  where  the  eeuona  are  more  regular. 
In  the  rormer  it  amounts  to  between  48  ud  60  incbciitiid 
in  the  latter  to  60  or  70  inches. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  differs  verv  Httle  in 
places  situatecl  b«  twecn  the  tropics.  In  fhe  West  Indies 
It  is  about  7b"",  as  may  be  inlerred  {-.oin  the  obaervaUons 
contained  in  the  foUowinfj  table,  in  wIikIi  lho,>e  made  at 
Puerto  d£spana  in  Trinidad,  the  mobt  »outiiern  island, 
are  placed  ov  the  side  of  the  observations  made  at  the 
Kmuaa,  in  tiuba.  and  at  Naaiao,  in  Old  Fhtvidence  (25" 
N.  hL),  one  ofthc  Behamae. 


Jamiarj  . 
February  . 
March  .  . 
April  .  . 
May .  .  , 
June  .  . 
July.  .  . 
August .  . 
September 
October .  . 
November. 
December. 


All 

.  76-5  • 

.  76  5 

.  77  5 

.  785 

-  77-6 

.  78- 

.  79- 

.  79-5 

.  79' 

.  78-5 

• 

.  7')"-") 


MUM 


70-» 
72- 
75-7 
79- 

82-  6 
83  1 

83-  8 
83-8 
82* 
79-5 
74-8 
70- 


At 
Kmmo. 


73- 

76- 
78- 
79- 
Ki- 
87- 
8B- 
87- 
AO- 
74- 
70- 


78- 


78-7 


Mean  annual  tem 

pcrature 

But  though  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  nearly  the 
same  all  over  the  ArchipelaiTO,  the  dillcn  ni c  between  tlie 
hottest  and  coldest  month  at  jl'uertod  Espaua  is  only  3  de- 
grees; whilst  at  the  Havana  it  is  neailj  14  de^rrees,  and  at 
Niasau  19  degrees.  There  is  of  eoune  a  ooaaiderablc  dif- 
fcrtnea  hi  the  mean  temperature  of  the  seasons,  as  appears 
iSrom  the  following  table  :— 


Al  Panto 

.  7WS* 

.  77-8 

.  78-8 

.  78-8 


Atlhs 


At 


TOT 

79- 1 

83-4 
78-8 


77-7 
86- 

8()-3 


Winter.  Dee.  to  Feb.  . 
firing,  March  to  May 
Summer,  June  to  Au^. 
Autumn,  Sept  to  Nov. 

The  greatest  heat  experienced  at  Puerto  d'Espana  does 
not  exceed  93*,  or  15  degrees  above  the  mean  annual  tem- 

pcrature.  At  the  Havana  the  thermometersometimes  lises, 
hut  larely,  to  iTZ' ;  but  it  sometimes  descends  as  low  as  45*, 
.Hnd  Hi  its  vuinity  ice  is  (jceasiunallv  Ibrmed,  after  a  lonj^ 
continuance  of  northern  winds  in  iDeceraber  or  January. 
[Cuba,  vol.  viii.,  p.  204.]  With  this  exception,  it  is  state'd 
that  no  frost  is  experienced  even  on  the  summits  of  the 
high^mountains  of  Cuba  or  Jamaica. 

When  the  sun  is  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  the  archi- 
pelago enjoys  the  fbll  benefit  of  the  trade-winds,  blowing 
from  north-eiust  and  east-north-i  asf,  and  difTiising  over  it 
a  rtlVeshIng  coolness.  But  v.lien  the  sun  hius  passed  the 
equator,  the  trade-winds  retire  to  the  northward  as  far  as 
15'  or  16"  N.  lat.,and  arc  replaced  by  south-eastern  winds, 
which  are  warm  and  usually  gentle  ;  ihev  continue  to  blo  w 
with  diminishing  force  till  June,  when  they  are  frequently 
interrupted  by  calms.  During  the  long  rains,  the  wind 
blows  from  all  the  pomts  of  the  compass,  and  frequently 
in  very  violent  gusts.  This  is  also  the  season  of  the  hurri« 
canes,' which  rarely  occur  in  July,  br.t  centrallj'  in  August 
or  September.  They  are  not  experieated  in  Irinidad  and 
Tobago,  and  are  more  ire(;uent  and  destructive  on  the 
Lesser  Antilles  than  in  Jamaica  or  Cuba.  In  Cuba  they 
nsualhr  occur  in  October.  When  the  tmde-winds  are  not 
strong,  the  heat  is  modemted  by  the  daily  alternation  of 
the  sen*  and  l«nd*brc«iea,  the  fint  blowing  by  day,  and  the 


land-breese  by  night.  The  calms  Iwlween  the  breeses  are 
the  hottest  pi&t  o?  the  d^,  but  they  last  only  from  one  to 

two  hours. 

All  the  islands  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago  are  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes;  but  they  are  not  violent,  except  on 
ihe  islands  of  volcanic  formation,  where  they  prove  eoino> 
times  very  destructive,  which  has  been  the  ease  this  yesr 
in  Gusdaloupe.  The  elimate  is  considered  healthy  trom 
November  to  .Tune,  but  during  the  great  niua  various 
di.'casos,  cspeeiaJly  levers,  are  prevalent. 

S/-it  and  I  'urrrnts. — The  naviixation  of  the  archipelago  is 
much  affected  by  the  currents  which  prevail  in  the  sur- 
roimding  seas.  The  Guiana  or  Guyana  Current  [Atlantic 
OciAN,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2^],  which  runs  from  Cape  ot.  Koque, 
in  Brasil,  along  the  scores  of  Guyana,  and  sets  to  Ihe 
noith-wc^  enten  the  Caribbean  Sea  by  the  straits  whieh 
lie  between  the  islands  of  Trinidad  and  of  Martinique.  It 
is  strunpest  between  Trinidad  and  Gianada,  where  it  runs 
from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour,  ami  lias  less 
strength  between  the  last-nientioneii  island  and  Si,  Lucia, 
where  it  mns  less  thui  a  mile  i>er  hour.  Between  St. 
Lucia  and  Martinique  the  current  is  reduced  to  21  miles 
per  day.  North  of  Martinique  a  weak  current  is  met  with, 
running  only  from  eight  to  ten  miles  per  day,  and  hence  it 
is  considered  as  being  only  the  contintuition  of  the  drift 
current  of  the  Northern  Atlantic.  But  weak  as  it  is.  it 
renders  the  communication  between  the  islands  very  te- 
dious, especially  in  the  season  when  the  trade-winds  are 
not  in  force,  ami  cainu  prevail. 

.\  current  running  in  a  different  direction  prevails  along 
the  nuith-eastern  edge  of  the  Bahama  lianks.     It  seU 

along  the  banks  to  the  easi40uUi-«ast,  and  varies  mneh  in 
strength  according  to  the  seasons.  Rennell  thinks  it  pra- 

bable  that  this  current  is  only  the  continuation  of  the 
southern  counter-current  of  the  Gulf-Slream. 

In  the  sea  between  this  current  and  the  Guyana  Curicnt 
fhe  extraordinary  phenomenon  (n  eu!>  which  is  called  the 
'Ground-sea,'  or,  in  Jamaica,  the  North  Sea.'  It  is  a 
swell  of  the  sea,  to  which  the  south-eastern  Bahamas,  the 
north-eastern  coast  of  .lamaica  and  Hispaniola,  but  chiefly 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  in  a  leas  degree 
the  northern  Caribbee  Islandf,  are  enb}cet.  This  hcavr 
swell  vets  in  <reTierally  in  October,  and  continues,  Ihougn 
with  Kjuie  intermission,  ti.l  A|iril  and  May.  During  June, 
.luly,  nnd  August  it  appears  only  occaMonally.  and  for  a 
short  time.  It  takes  place  when  the  air  is  calm,  when 
there  has  been  no  indication  whatever  of  a  previous  gale, 
or  even  when  light  airs  have  for  a  consideiable  period 
come  from  the  southward  of  east.  The  sea  approachee 
from  the  north  the  shores  of  the  islands  in  undulating 
masee^  which  suddenly  rise  to  large  ridges  crested  with 
foam,  and  form  billows  which  burst  upon  the  beach  with 
great  impetuosity.  When  the  waves  dash  ai:ainst  clift's. 
the  spray  often  fties  more  than  100  feet  high,  and  is  at- 
tended with  loud  roarings  resembling  thunder,  which  sub- 
side into  a  rumbling  noise  caused  by  the  nodules  and 
fragments  of  rock  which  the  breaker  brings  to  the  shore. 
Wave  then  follows  wave  in  quick  succession,  there  being 
only  a  short  interval  after  the  third.  The  sea  for  many 
miles  (Vom  shore  assumes  a  peculiar  aspect.  Different 
tints  of  blue,  from  the  lightest  to  the  darkest,  form  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  snowy  foam  of  the  breaking  waves  when 
they  strike  against  tlu  hidden  rock,  it  ',v:th  ihu  white  line 
which  is  visible  along  the  whole  coast.  The  phenomenon 
of  the  *groiind-iea*  MS  not  bemi  explained  satisfactorily, 
and  aeemenot  to  occur  in  other  perts  of  the  globe,  except 
along  the  south-western  coast  of  Sumatra,  where  thb  aoif, 
as  described  by  Marsden  in  his  •  History  of  Sumatra,'  ex- 
actly resembles  the  ground-sea  of  the  Columbian  Archi- 
j)eiai::o. 

Productions. — Tlie  grains,  plant.*,  vegetables,  and  fniit- 
trees,  which  are  cultivated  either  for  the  purjiose  of  ob- 
taining articles  of  export  or  as  food,  have  been  noticed 
under  the  several  islands,  and  also  the  domestic  animals. 
The  wild  animals  which  existed  on  the  archipelago  when 
the  Europeans  fiist  arrived  were,  fhe  agouti,  peccary,  ra- 
coon, aleo  or  native  Indian  dog,  and  the  wild  boar.  They 
are  now  all  extinct  or  nearly  so,  with  the  exception  of  the 
wild  hog,  whicli  is  still  conmion  on  most  i-landa.  Monkeys 
arc  still  found  on  several  islands,  and  in  .Jamaica  there  is 
a  smaller  kind.  Birds  are  numerous,  and  nearly  all  of 
them  are  tit  for  food.  There  are  maccaws,  parrots,  wild 
guinea»fowlsb  quails,  several  species  of  wild  pigeons  and 
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partridges,  snipes,  wild  dsicks,  prey  ducks,  teal,  plovers, 
\vuit;eoii-s,  mockmjj-birds  or  nightiricale.s,  curlews,  spoon- 
bills. diviT>,  hcron.-i.  raiU,  and  sandpipers.  The  niOht  re- 
markable of  the  birds  are  the  huraminK-t)ird  and  the  car- 
rion crow  :  \villn.mt  the  iH-st-mmtioned  bird,  it  is  said  that 
these  islands  would  hardly  be  habitable. 

Fifth  are  abundant  and  excellent.  Madden  enumerates  24 
species  in  Jamaica,  all  of  which  are  excellent  food.  In 
the  sea  mrroundint:  Cuba  and  Jamaica  the  manatee  and 
the  rumora,  or  suckinif-fish,  are  met  with,  but  very  rarely. 
Turtles  are  abundant  on  the  Bahamas  and  other  low  ialuuM. 
In  Jamaica  is  the  mountain-crab,  which  if  one  of  the 
delicacies  of  the  island.  The  cotton-tree  worn,  or  casi. 
is  eaten  by  the  negroes.  There  tre  aeveral  kinds  of  large 
linude,  uaoog  which  to  the  gutna,  which  formerly  was 
•ttten  by  the  wliitai,lnit  ktwomt  only  by  the  negroes. 
"***  There  an 


AtUgKton  are  uiuiMnNM.  Tfiere  are  also  MYenl  kinds  of 
wakei,  and  tome  are  laigv,  hut  they  are  inmndone.  The 
noequitoes,  cockroechea,  aadaaUantnobleHaM.  Fire- 
flies are  very  abundant. 

Dirinions  and  Area. — llie  Columbian  Archipelago  is 
divided  into  three  groups,  the  Bahamas,  the  Greater  An- 
tilles and  the  Lester  Antilles.  They  contain  86,023  scjuare 
mile«,  which  is  either  less  than  the  area  of  Great  Britain, 
when  the  adjacent  i5lHnds  are  included.  The  Huhamas 
contain  r>-124,  the  Gieater  .Vntilles  75,638,  and  the  JyisMT 
Antilles  4'.itil  .■-<[iiare  miles.  With  1  he  except  ion  of  llupa- 
niola,  or  Hayti,  which  con»titutes an  independent  republic, 
the  islands  composing  this  archipelago  are  subject  to  six 
different  European  nations — the  Spaniards,  Enfjli.sh,  French, 
Danes,  Dutch,  and  Swedes. 

The  Spaoiah  poMenlona  ate  the  largest,  and  comprehend 
more  than  half  the  area  of  the  archipelago ;  they  consist 


Cuba,  with  its  depcndcMieii  oomprehending 

Puerto  Kico,  with  

Culebca  and  Bioue,  two  iaiandt  belonging  to 
the  Viifia  luaiidit  with 


The  Enf^lish  posseanmia  aie  next  in  extent; 
and  they  consist  of— 
Jamaica,  one  of  the  Greater  Antlllea,  with  . 
The  Bahama.s.  with    .       .       .       ,  , 
Anil  the  I'ollowiii','  I.cvM  I  Antilles:— 
Vii  ;rin  Inlands  i.,Xortula,  Vugin  Qoidai 

kc.;,with  .  «  .  .  M 
Anguilla  20 
Barbuda  .  •  «  «  .  72 
AntiKua  .  .  •  .  .  1C7 
St.  ChtittoplMr  ....  68 

Nevis  aSi 

Montaerrat  47 

Dominica  .      .      .      *      .  277 

SantaLueia  27B 

Barbodoea  164 

St.  Vinoent  131 

GreoiidiMa  30 

Gnaada  109 

Tobam  120 

THiiiiid   2030i 


43^12 
2970 

S3 

4t>.4J7 


42.Vi 


The  French  po8.se»s  only  n  few  of  the  Lesser 
Antilles,  na;n<'h  — 
GuKihiloiipe,  "  iih  h'\  eral  smaller  islands  inits 
vu  ii.ity.    the  -Sa  i  ntea,  Dewada,  aod  Marie 
Galante,  containing  .... 
Martifii<|n> 

The  Danes  posseju  three  of  the  Virgin  Islands, 
namely — 

St.  John,  St.Thoniaa,  andSantaCniz,  oootaining 
The  Dutch  posseasiona  coniit  of  tinve  ' 
_  Antillca.  namely— 
SLEnatathhia  .  . 
ftrtm  .... 
BL  Martin  , 


3.592 
13,272 

631 

aeo 

164 


24 

10 
80 


The  Swede*  pos.seik»  only  the  small  islam!  of— • 
St.  Bartholomew  ..... 

Tlie  Island  of  Hispaniola,  including  the  a4jacent 
islands  of  Saman a,  Toitoei  and  QooaTei  I* esti- 
mated to  contain  


,000 


PoftUation  and  InAabiianU.—Tht  population  amonntt 
to  ijUOfiOO  individuala.  Bat  it  ia  very  unequally  diatii- 
bnted  over  the  Uaadk  The  Bahamas,  which  cxeecd  ia 
surface  the  Lesser  Antillet  l)y  463  sauare  railea,  bad  ia 
1R39  only  23,018  inhabitants,  whilst  the  population  of  the 
last  mentioned  group  exceeded  600,000.   This  is  chiefly 
to  be  a-'tcribed  to  the  mfcriority  of  the  soil  ofthe  Bahamas, 
and  to  itsiTcneral  iinfitiicsi  to  produce  the  cane,  but  pa."tiv 
also  fii  their  bein^;  .settled  only  at  :i  cymparaf ivelj'  late  j)e- 
riod.  [Baii.vmas,  vol.  iii..  p.  275.]  Tliat  the  last-mentioned 
circumstance  must  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  an 
opinion  on  this  subject  is  evident  from  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  Bahamas  of  late  years.    In  ISJT 
they  had  1'.).943  inhabitants;  and  in  1 839,' '23,048  :  .s)  Ihst 
in  two  years  the  increase  amounted  to  3105.  or  nearly  to  J6 
l)er  cent.    In  the  Bntish  Antilles  on  the  contrary,  the  po- 
pulation has  decreased  since  the  abolition  of  the  alave-tiade. 
and  in  some  of  them  considerably.    It  is  however  suppoKd 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  will  increase  the 
population  in  the  British  Antilles,  though  it  will  probably 
Uiminiah  the eommeidal  pioduoe  of  the ialanda;  sneh hit 
been  the  eftet  on  the  Itlaiid  of  Hiqieniola,  whoae  pepalfr 
tion  haa  certainly  incnased  iii  Ihia  century,  and  tbc  vahic 
of  its  eonunereud  pioduee  haa  been  greatly  dimiiushed. 
The  Spaniah  islands,  which,  up  to  the  emancipation  of  tbt 
Spanish  Main,  had  been  neglected  by  the  government  sikl 
nation,  but  which,  «inee  181.'),  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  both,  have  in  about  twenty-live  years  nearly  doubld 
till  i:  ])opul;i) Kiti.    The  islands  belonging  to  the  other  Eu- 
roj>eaii  nalmns  have  cither  remained  stationary,  or  their  po- 
pulation has  iiKieascii.  though  not  much. 

Populiiiiuii  of  the  West  Indies  in  1U40,  founded  on  dip 
fcrent  censuses,  taken  between  1830  and  18i0:~ 

Hispaniola  fauppoaed)    .  . 
Spanish  iainnda  " 

Cuba  

Puerto  Bico»  widi  dependeneiea 


British  ishnds — 

Bahamas        .       .       .  . 

■f.-unaica         .       .       .  . 

Virgin  Islands  .  .  .  . 
An;:uilla  I  supposed).  . 

Barbuda  su|)|H'ised}.       .  • 

St.  Christupher       .      .  . 

.Nevis     .        .       .       4  . 

Montserrat     .       .       .  . 

Antigua.      .      .      •  . 

Dommica  .  .  •  . 
Santa  I.Meia  .... 
Barbadoes  .... 

St.  Vincent      .       .       •  • 
Granada  and  Gienadince  . 
Tobaeo  .... 

Trinidad       .      .      .  • 

FVench  iaiands— 
Guadeloupe,  with  dependendei. 

Martinique    •      .      •  • 

Danish  Virgin  Islands— 

St.  John        .       .       a  • 

St.  Thnma's     .       •       •  • 

Santa  Cruz     .       •       *  • 

Dutch  islands — 

St.  Martin  (suppoeid)      >  • 

Saba  (suppoaed)     •      .  • 

St.  Eu^b&biiii             .  . 

TheSwedldiidkadol^ 
BLBnOioiomew     •  • 


2:1,048 
311,070 
20,000 
800 
2000 
22,482 
7434 
7119 
37,031 
18,600 
14,170 

lozjaai 

27,122 
90^994 
11J48 


127,574 
116W 


2490 

7000 
32,000 


4M» 


laoo 


3,198.667 

The  original  inhabitants  of  the>e  islands  are  extinct,  wun 
the  exception  of  a  few  families  of  C'aribs,  on  the  islands  of 
St.  Vincent  and  Trinidtul.  The  present  population  ia  cooi' 
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po»od  of  whites  and  ncirmeij,  and  the  offspunt;  oi  thehc  two 
races.  In  the  tablet>  publishfd  by  govcmment  sinc«  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves  the  number  of  inhabitants  be- 
loniring  to  each  race  is  nut  separately  stated,  and  it  is  there- 
fore iniposiiible  to  determine  the  present  proportion  be- 
tween them.  But  from  the  census  publiahed  formerly,  and 
Other  fiieti,  H  is  tvid«nt  that  ia  Um  Bfttiab  nhUMis  the  nc- 
croes  eonttHote  abont  threc'fiMirths  of  the  population ;  in 
Cuba,  about  one-half;  but  in  Puerto  Rico,  only  one-sixth. 
The  proportion  between  the  two  races  in  the  islands  w  hich 
belont;  to  other  European  nations  is  nuaHy  the  same  as  in 
the  British  inlands.  In  Hispaniola  both  races  are  so  mixed, 
that  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  considered  mulattoes. 

fftttnri/. — The  vieater  numberof  the  Ulanda  oompoaing 
the  Columbian  Archipelacro  were  discovered  hj  C>)hunbus. 
On  Ilia  lint  voyue  he  lint  foil  in  (12th  Oet^  1492)  with 
the  ialnnd  of  St.  atlndor,  one  of  th«  Bahamas,  which  the 
natives  railed  Guanahani.  He  afterwards  visited  the  Ba 
haraa  iNlands,  which  lie  between  St-  Salvador  and  Cuba, 
and  5ailed  alon?  ^hc  n'^rth-east  coast  of  the  last-mo nliom  d 
island  from  Pun'a  Malernello  to  Cape  Maysi,  whence  he 
pasi>ed  to  Hispaniola,  of  which  he  discovered  a  great  part 
of  the  northern  coast.  In  his  second  voyase  (1483;  he  dis- 
corered  all  the  Letter  Antilles  north  of  15*  N.  lat^  and  ilao 
Puerto  Rico,  and  in  the  followingr  year  the  southern  eoaat 
,  of  Ciibn.  In  his  third  voyasre  (1498)  he  discovered  Trini- 
dad and  the  adjacent  part  of  Venezuela,  with  the  inlands  of 
Margarita  and  Cubapua.  In  his  fourth  voyage  he  dis- 
covered the  Bay  ofHollfh^^a^  and  the  whole  ol  the  coa^t  of 
Central  America  fh>m  Cape  Gracias  i  Diasto  Puerto  Bello, 
and  in  returning  ftom  this  coast  to  Hispaniola,  also  the 
island  of  Jamaien.  The  other  tdaodi  were  diicovered 
either  at  the  tame  time  <it  toon  dterwardt.  Cohimbua 
formed  the  first  settlement  on  his  second  voyage,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  other  Greater 
Antilles  were  occupied  and  .>.cft!cd  by  the  Spaniards,  who 
attempted  to  exclude  Europeans  from  havmg  any  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  these  islands.  But  as  the 
Spaniatda  did  not  thinic  it  worth  their  while  to  occupy 
toe  amaller  islands,  they  became  the  reaoit  of  that  extra- 
ordinery  toetety  of  pirates  known  by  the  hum  of  Buc- 
caneen^  who  mftsud  the  Spanish  powtasiona  dnring 
the  sixteenth  nnd  still  more  in  the  followine  century.  TTnis 
these  islands  became  better  known  in  Europe,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Buccaneer>  sivcnil  nations  settled  per- 
manently in  them.  Other  islands  were  wrested  from  the 
Spaniards  by  war,  as  Jamaica  by  the  English,  or  by  treaty, 
aa  the  western  portion  of  Hispaniola  by  the  French.  AAer 
the  extermination  of  the  Buccaneers  [BtrccANiun,vol.  v., 
p.  506],  which  took  place  about  1700,  the  islands  began  to 
enjoy  peace,  and  they  soon  rose  to  great  importance,  as  the 
demand  for  their  principal  produce,  sncar  and  coffee,  in- 
creajsed  rapidly  in  Europe,  and  most  of  llie  other  countries 
in  which  those  aiticles  mij^ht  be  obtained  were  shut  out 
from  a  free  commercial  intercourse.  Thus  the  English 
islands,  as  also  those  of  other  European  nations,  with  the 
exception  of  those  of  Spain,  had  risen  to  a  high  degree  of 
etdtivition  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Several 
events  which  have  taken  place  during  this  century  have 
considerabUy  affected  the  condition  of  the  English  posses- 
sions; such  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  slaves,  and  the  free  intercourse  not  only  of 
EntrlaniJ,  but  also  oi  other  ICuropfan  nations,  with  countries 
producing  similar  articles.  The  possessions  of  other  nations, 
e  X  ccpt  tm  Speniudt,  have  ebo  pertly  been  allbcted  faiy  Bom  e 
of  these  censes. 

(Bryan  Bdwanfa;  MHmyqfthg  WtH  India  ;  Humboldt's 
Vooage  ttux  RSgions  Eqtanoctialet  du  Noareau  Continent ; 
Waller's  Voyage  to  the  fVest  Indies :  West  India  Sketch- 
Book  ;  Schom6urel(,  On  the  hf'iri/  Swell  along  the  West 
India  Inlands,  in  London  Gengr.  Journal,  vol.  v. ;  West  s 
Betchreibung  von  St.  Croix;  I^vaysses  Description  of 
Venezuela,  Trinidad,  Matgarila,  and  Tobago  ;  Macken- 
zie's Notes  on  Hatli ;  Flinter's  Account  qf  the  Present 
StaU  Puerto  Rieo .  Stewart's  Prtmia  State  of  Jamaica ; 
Madden,  A  T^MhtmuiiHlft  Rmdtnea  m  <Ae  Wut  Mm; 
and  Table*  nf  the  Revenue,  PopilhHon,  and  OmOUne  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  1840.) 

WESTALL.  UlCHAFtD,  R.A.,  one  of  the  more  distin- 
guished of  the  Ensriish  histoiical  painters  of  the  last  gene- 
raiion,  was  born  in  ITi  ").  probably  in  London.  In  1779  he 
was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Ttioioptont  an  engraver,  in  the  city, 
of  heialdn  on  silver,  but  hu  eupeiior  ibintics  having  been 
P.  (3..  No.  1710. 


perceived  by  Mr.  Alefounder,  a  miniature  painter,  be  was 
recommended  by  that  gentleman  to  study  diawiiikr,  and 
make  painting  b>4  profession.  He  acconlingly  obtamcd 
leave  Irom  his  master  in  the  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship 
to  draw  in  the  evenings  at  the  Royal  Academy,  and  in 

I  1786  he  was  at  liberty  to  fdllovv  the  bent  of  his  own  incli- 
nation. He  took,  iointly  with  his  fiieod  Sir  llionMa(tben 
Mr.)  Ijiwrence,  a  house  in  Soho  Sauare,  in  the  eomer  of 

]  Greek  Street,  which  they  held  tntrcther  lor  some  tinw. 
Westall's  first  perfornmnces  w  Inch  attracted  the  notice  01 
the  public  were  some  his;!ily  finished  historical  pieces  in 
water-colours,  in  which  he  was  without  a  rival :  of  these 
the  following  were  paiticularly  admired : — Sappho  in  the 
Lesbian  Shades,  cminting  the  Hymn  of  Love;  Jubal, 
the  fiist  voice  of  the  I.yre ;  the  Boar  that  killed  Adonis 
brought  to  Venus ;  the  Storm  in  Harvest ;  the  Mairiage 
Procession  (from  the  Shield  of  Achilles) ;  betides  nany 
others.  lie  made  also  a  series  of  graceful  designs  to  illus- 
trate Milton,  for  Alderman  Boydell:  and  he  was  a  contri- 
intorto  the  'Boydell  Shakspere.'  He  painltd  at  the  same 
time  several  large  historical  pictures,  but  he  met  with  so 
little  success  in  the  disposal  of  them,  that  he  was  almost 
oompelled  to  confine  himtelf  to  making  small  designe  for 
boonellers,  andm  the  number  and  popourity  of  his  designs 
of  this  class  he  was  second  only  to  Stothai-d.  Tliey  added 
however  little  to  his  reputation,  for,  owing  probably  to  the 
peat  number  required  of  him,  he  fell  into  a  peculiar  and 
decided  mannerism.  Amont'  many  other  works,  he  iilus- 
tiated  Umbbes  'Poems,'  and  Muure  s  'I,o\cs  of  the  An- 
gels.' Wcslail  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lioyal  Aca- 
demy in  17M,  the  same  year  in  which  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence 
andStotbard  were  elected.  Ton  aids  the  doae  of  bis  life 
he  became  very  much  embarraaaed  in  his  means,  owing  to 
some  unsuccessful  speculations  in  foreign  pictures  and 
some  imprudent  partnership  engagements.  His  last  occu- 
pation was  giving  lessons  in  drawint:  and  paintinR  to  her 
present  majesty  while  Princess  Victoria.  He  died  on  the 
4th  of  December,  1836. 

Although  Westall's  circumstances  were,  during  the  last 
few  yeais  of  V»  life,  not  very  prospcMMi,  they  veie  not  so 
bad  as  was  remceentcd  in  seven!  newmper  MeounlB  that 
appeared  at  the  time  of  hit  death ;  (br  he  had  flie  usnal 
allowance  granted  by  the  Royal  Academy  to  its  siiperan- 
niiafcd  or  distressed  members.  His  sister.  Miss  Westall, 
(IcpincU'd  entirely  upon  him  for  support,  and  he  allowed 
her  regularly  8Q{.  a  year  until  his  death.  Alter  her  lirothet's 
death  the  DiichesB  of  Kent  aetded  an  aannal  pentioa  vpon 
her  of  100/. 

In  1806  Westall  published  a  book  of  poems  illustrated 
by  himself.  As  an  historical  painter  he  w  ill  never  hokta 
high  rank  :  some  of  his  earlier  worksdisplay  a  fine  fueling 
lor  litrlit  and  shade,  and  a  certain  elc^rancc  of  colouring  ; 
but  his  later  wQiks  were  extremely  mannered,  formal  lu 
composition,  and  stitf  and  affected  ID  deaigO. 

( Gentleman  a  Magazine.) 

WE8TBURY.    1  Wiltshibb.] 

WESTERAAS.  rSwiDinJ 

WESTERAATEN.  ISLANfO  OF.  rTteinMnai.J 

WESTERHAM.  [Kbwt.] 

WESTERIK.  [SwBDBW.T 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA  extends  over  the  westerr 
portion  of  the  Australian  continent,  and  comprehends, 
according  to  an  arrangement  lately  made  l>y  government, 
all  the  countries  lying  west  of  12y"  E.  long.,  so  that  the 
boundary-line  between  it  and  the  other  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent joins  the  Indian  Ocean  west  of  Cambridge  Gulf  and 
the  Sootiwrn  See,  nearly  m  the  middle  of  the  AustiaHan 
Bight.  Thus  Western  Australia  contains  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  continent,  and  lies  between  35'  and  14*  S.  lat. 
and  botwetn  113"  and  129"  E.  long. 

We  are  particularly  acquainted  only  with  that  portion 
of  it  where  British  colonies  have  been  settled,  and  of 
which  a  description  has  been  given  under  Swan  Rivxk 

tvol.  xxiii.,  p.  M7]*  The  remainder  is  almost  entirely  un< 
nown.  Two  yean  ago  an  enterprising  tiaveUer.  Mr.  kyre* 
travelled  along  the  coast  ftom  Adelaioe  on  the  Oulf  of  St. 
Vincent  in  South  Australia,  to  King  George's  Sound  in 
Western  Ausl I  alia.  According  to  the  report  that  has  reached 
us.  he  found  this  tract  to  be  nearly  a  useless  waste,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  sandhills,  or  of  a  gravelly  soil  on  which 
there  was  a  scanty  vegetation.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in 
tliis  journey  of  more  than  1000  miles,  his  progress  was  not 
once  iispeaed  or  tetaided  by  any  larce  river.  Thus  wt 
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may  now  <.or.>ider  it  a  well  established  fact,  t'.iat  nloiic  '^le 
•out hern  coa.it  of  Auhtralia,  which  extends  about  2000 
miles,  only  one  larife  river,  the  Murray,  findi  its  way  to 
the  sea,  and  it  seems  probable  that  tht  oountries  arljucent 
to  lliin  coast  on  the  west  ol  tlu'  Murniy  Ru or,  likf  many 
Other  cxteiuive  countries  near  the  tropics, are  entirely  des- 
titute of  min.  If  this  should  be  found  to  be  10^  th»  tract 
mav  be  considered  the  Sahara  of  Aiwtralift. 

The  country  north  of  the  settlements  and  contig;uou8  to 
the  sea  i«  ceitainlv  better,  but  as  far  as  it  has  been  ex-  | 
ploreil.  that  ia,  to  tm  vicinity  of  Shark  Ba^  (25*  S.  lat.),  it 
contains  no  laife  tracts  of  land  fit  for  cultivatkMB,  or  avail- 
lUo  tar  othor  uaoftil  purport,  though  the  nirihe*  it  rather 
brolcen,Riid  in  aome  places  rises  into  hitls  of  moderate  ele- 
vation. North  of  Shark  Bay,  even  the  outline  of  the  coast 
is  very  littit  knowi;,  •.viththc  I'Xi  eption  of  some  projecting 
portions,  ll  appiais  to  present  a  mu(.h  greater  variety 
tlian  the  other  parts  of  Australia.  I;i  s  inie  i>arts  the  sea 
to  sonic  UiNiance  from  the  shore  i*  cuvt'ied  with  numer- 
oiH  Islands,  islets,  and  rockti,  which  render  these  coua- 
triei  so  difficult  of  access,  that  a  considerable  extent  of 
the  coast-hne,  especially  opposite  Danipier  Arcinpel.igo, 
has  not  been  examined  and  surveyed.  This  unexplored 
coaht  extends  over  more  than  800 nilet.  Farther  to  the 
north,  between  Point  Gantheaume  and  Cambridge  Bav, 
whire  it  IS  called  Taamao  Land,  the  coast  Itas  been  parUy 
wrvcyedi  and  is  nuoh  nan  broken  than  any  other  part  of 
Australia:  it  oonsisti  of  BBiiMrauB  widelv-projeeting  pro- 
nonloiica  lad  hwiftHwht  baftiracn  which  thera  an  wida 
bajnt  and  aeveral  narrower  inlets,  which  penetrate  inland 
to  a  great  distance  from  the  open  sea.  Some  of  the  pro- 
jecting: promontories  are  very  hilly  and  rise  to  a  consider- 
able I'levation.  ki;o',v  \cry  h'.llc  of  thi'  nataial  powei* 
of  Tasman  I.an  l.  a>  tin-  uuast  only  has  been  MtghlJy 

ex.'kmwa'.i.  and  notiunkris  Vao'.vti  of  the  inteciori«vaaatthe 

distantH'  ot  t  wo  or  ttirt'e  nnlcs  inland. 

The  soil  >i:  tin-  -ttili':!  noriion  is  of  indifferent  quality, 
and  this  is  one  ol  the  reasons  of  the  slow  proi;re«  oi'  the 
colony.  It  would  however  probably  have  improved  ranch 
more  rapidly  in  population  and  cultivation,  if  shortly  after 
its  settlement  other  countries  in  the  neiichbourh(K>d,  as 
South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Port  Phillip  in  New 
South  Wales,  had  not  twen  opened  to  those  who  left  their 
country  with  a  view  of  setUing  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere. A*a]|  these countrieaaraflnnlertilethatfWestem 
Aastralia.  thejr  have  neeirtlv  attnotad  all  the  emigrants 
fkom  Britain,  and  lercral  wmiliei  which  (bnnerly  had 
settled  in  Western  Australia  have  ramoved  to  South  Aus- 
tralia and  Port  Phillip.  It  therefore  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  Burprirse,  when  wc  find  that  the  population  is  stationary. 
It  con-sisted,  in  IKM.  ol  2IJ70  individuals  ;  and  in  I83i>  it 
amounted  only  to  21.>4  jiersoim. 

No  iirains  or  roots  are  cultivated,  except  those  crown  in 
Enijland.  The  principal  objects  of  agriculture  aie  wheat, 
bailey,  oats,  rye,  and  potatoes,  of  which  the  average 
produce  per  acre,  in  1839,  was  22  bushels  of  wheat, 
30  of  barley,  35  of  oats,  20  of  rye,  and  four  tons  of 
potatoes  which  shows  that  the  soil,  though  not  dis- 
tinguished by  fertility,  will  repay  the  lat>our  bestowed  on 
it.  Maize  is  not  grown,  though,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
eootinent,  in  New  South  Wales,  it  constitutes  an  impor- 
tant article  of  cultivation.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the 
dreuoMtaneei  which  have  prevented  tne  cnllitration  of 
this  uMftd  grabi.  The  progress  of  eultivafioB  hae  been 
mneh  mora  rapid  than  that  of  population.  The  number 
of  acree  under  crop,  in  1834,  was  1036 ;  and  in  1830  it 
amounted  to  2578.  More  than  half  of  this  area  is  sown 
with  wheat,  namely,  1481  acres  (IKt!);.  Barley  is  also  cul- 
tivated to  i-oniL'  cx'i-'M"  .  uats  ai'.J  lyu  inuiii  less.  We  do 
not  know  how  lur  tiie  attempts  to  tiaufplant  to  this  retjion 
the  fruit-trecji  of  Europe  have  been  succt-ssi  i  . 

The  domestic  animals  imported  from  Europe  thrive  very 
well,  and  mcreaso  rapid. y.  especially  sheep,  gont%  and 
swine,  as  appears  from  the  following  table : — 

Number  qf  Domettie  Animalt. 


1834  102  aOO  3,545  4!)2  374 
1839      382      1394      20,H29       3,814  1,299 

What  lias  been  said  of  the  botany  and  zcujoiry  of  Aus' 
tialia,invol.lik,p.  123aad  120»isapplieable,atleastina 


great 
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that  metals  of  any  kind  have  been  found  there,  but  sftt 
quarries  liave  been  opened,  from  which  limestone  ind  mill, 
stones  arc  obt.iined.  On  the  island  of  Kottenest,  whic".  j 
nearly  oppmite  the  entrance  of  the  baibour  of  Frtoulie, 
there  ii  a  ialtpwodt,  in  wUdi  amodenle  quantify  of  akk 
made. 

There  arc  several  harbours  m  tlic  settled  part  ofWe>t»ni 
Australia,  but  only  that  of  Fremantle  at  the  mouth  oUk 
Swan  River,  and  that  of  Albain'  in  Kin^  Geor^e't  Soijid, 
are  visited  by  large  vessels.  Ine  aubjoined  table  sbon 
the  number  of  vessels  which  visited  these  two  pottia 
1839,  and  alio  the  countries  to  which  they  belonged. 

yu$ei»  ytsiluig  the  PorU  (/  MntsUm  Auttraiu  in  Wl 
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Fremantle 

18 

3,30C 

12 

3,488 

30 

m 

Albany 

20 

4,831 

8 

2,067 

U 

2.23i3 

31 

38 

8,337 

20 

0,175 

c 
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Hittory.— Thai  part  of  the  Australian  continent  stiiik 
is  now  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Western  Aabiili 
waa  called,  ub  tn  tlm  tnd  ofthe  hit««ntai7.Ncir  HoUui 
vrindi  name  nad  Imn  given  to  it  by  the  Dtitefa  nsviguoik 
who  dbeovered  all  its  coasts  in  the  seventeenth  ceoliiiT, 
between  1616  and  162R.  Thoui^h  the  Poitueueae  forovct 
than  a  century  bclbre  that  tinu'  liail  aniiuallv  sentst^ti 
vessels  and  even  fleets  to  the  Kast  Indies.  1  fit v  never r- 
preached  the  coasts  of  Austinlia,  because  thuu  tiikk 
alonjj  the  eastern  shores  of  Alncaand  throutcii  the  thiiu't 
of  NKuanibique.  But  the  Dutch,  who  wished  to  form  com- 
mercial relations  with  the  islands  of  the  Indian  .Wn- 
pelago.  in  the  expectation  of  lar(je  profits  from  the ifw 
trade,  followed  a  more  direct  route  between  the  Ctptfi 
Good  Hope  and  the  Sunda  island.s,  and  they  soon  fell  S3 
with  the  wesleni  coast  of  Australia.  Dirk  HartOKeii* 
covered,  in  1GI6,  the  most  western  point  of  ibtt  txr 
tinent,  Dirk  Hartoge  s  Island,  and  sailed  akmf  tbt  coKt 
northward  to  North-west  Cape.  The  adjaocatcaalli;** 
called  by  him  Aidcacht's  JUnd,  from  the  naae  ^ 
vessel  in  wUdi  hn  aailed.  Three  yean  later  (16»)Via 
Edeb  ftU  in  vritti  dm  eoast  south  of  EadfaeUs  M 
which  iveeivcd  hie  own  name,  but  is  now  called  AnW* 
ind.  [Swan  Rivkr,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  371.]  In  IftStlMtF- 
lion  of  the  coast  where  the  British  settlements  now «• 
was  diiicovered  by  the  vessel  Lccuwin  :  Lionessi.snil  bsm"' 
after  it  ;  and  in  1627,  Peter  iXuyts  saile<i  alonR  the  souttrs 
v'dast  fiom  Cape  Leeuuin  to  the  viunity  ol  Spencer»Gi.li. 
A  year  later  Commodore  De  Witt  sailed  along  the  aojtth 
eastern  coast,  which  extends  nom  North-west  C»p« 
ward,  and  this  part  of  it  received  his  name.  This 
was  alter-wanis  visited  by  Dampier,  and  the  num*"" 
islands  which  line  it  are  called,  alter  liim,  Danipier  s  .^rtfu- 
pelago.  The  most  northern  coast  of  Western  Au>tri.- 
was  probably  discovered  by  Tasman.  in  1C44,  in  hu  i*co^ 
voyage  [TaaMAir,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  77],  and  receded 
him  the  name  of  Van  Oieman's  Land,  but  as  the 
island  south  of  Australia  is  known  by  this  name,  i^f^^ 
pheis  have  lately  subetHated  for  it  that  of  TauMa's  l**- 
From  that  time  Wcrten  AvatraJia  was  ocoaslonsOr  <*« 
by  the  navigaton  of  several  nations,  but  never  esaiiiiiin< 
except  that  Dampier  surveyed  Shark's  Bay.  Capiau> 
surveyed  a  great  part  of  the  nurtliern  coa»ts,  and  J*"** 
])laces  farther  ivonth  were  viMted  l»y  the  French  expedit'^" 
iin.ier  Captain  Baudin,  in  IKw.  Captain  SlirlmiC 
the  Swan  Kiver  in  183a,  and  his  favourable  repre*eiiUU<»» 
gave  rise  to  the  settloBMOta  OB  tt*  bailfek  [B*^ 
vol.  xxiii.,  p.  370.] 

{Collection  qf  Paper*  w  lyeslfrn  Aiutralia;  B»n<^^ 
•  Slate  of  the  Colony  of  Swan  River,"  in  the  London  (jI^ 
graphical  Journal,  vol.  i. ;  'Recent  Inlbnnation  •ra"' 
Australia,'  in  the  Lnndon  Gm>grmhtealJ<>urMai,wi-^' 
and  Tablet  qf  the  Revenue,  Popmtimt,  OommKth  4e>« 
the  United  Kingdom,  1840. ' 
WESTERWALD.  iGjsiuiamy.I 
WESTMANLAND.  [SwsMM.] 
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WESTMINSTER,  *  city  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
0B6  of  the  eotUitituent  parts  of  the  British  metropoliit,  con- 
taining the  roj"aJ  re»idence,  the  hmises  of  the  lt'>fisiatiire. 
the  supreme  courts  of  law,  the  chief  public  office*  of  the 
executive  government,  and  the  magnificent  abbey  church 
of  St.  Peter,  which  is  one  o(  the  place*  of  interment  for 
per»on»  ilhibtrious  by  thuir  talLnti.,  position,  political  cha- 
racter, or  military  and  naval  nchievements.  [I^ikdon.] 

The  limits  of  the  city  and  liberty  of  Westminster  are 
formed  on  the  louthem  and  chief  part  of  the  eastern  ude 
by  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Thames.  The  boundary  leaveis 
toe  river  alwut  midway  between  Waterloo  bridge  and 
Hungerford  market,  and  with  a  little  deviation  Ibllomthe 
eonne  of  the  Strand  eaatward  to  Temple  Bar,  bdof  Mpft> 
rated  from  th«  river  in  thb  part  bjr  what  is  tenMd  the 
liberty  of  the  dudwor  Leaeaster  and  Iqr  ihe  iMtltm  pert 
of  the  Templo.  The  bouodary  tium  nortbwwl  from 
Temple  Bar  vp  SUre  Lmo*  and  then  runs  in  an  irregular 
line  wciitward,  keepiniir  to  the  south  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
Field*  till  it  reaches  Drury  I-anc :  it  then  tii;ns  north- 
westward up  Dmry  Ijine  to  Castle  Street,  and  again  tiirn- 
ivi:  wc-.twnrd  and  then  northward  runs  by  Ca-stle  Street, 
West  Street,  and  Crown  Strci't,  Soho,  to  the  eastern  end  of 
Oxford  Street.  The  noithem  boiwuku y  nin-  in  a  \  t  ry  direct 
line  westward  alone  Oxlord  Sircct  aiul  the  norlii  side  of 
Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  makinij  a&mall  detour 
in  one  place,  so  as  to  include  St.tieorRe's  buryine-Kroiind,  ! 
to  the  northern  end  of  the  Serpentine  river.  From  this  ' 
point  the  western  boundary  foUows  the  coune  of  the  Ser- 
pentine and  of  a  stream  which  runs  from  its  south-eastern 
extremity,  now  for  the  most  part  covered  over,  west  of 
Kinnerton  Street  (which  runs  at  the  back  of  Wilton  Cree- 
oent).  Lowndee  StMcL  Gbodiam  ttteet,  Weettaouni  Street, 
•ad  tiia  OoiDnereiil  Roid,  to  thaThamea  juet  in  fhmt  of 
Chelica  Hospital.  The  ma  of  tfea  city  is  2S00  acres,  the 
nnml>er  of  houses,  by  the  aenaaaof  1831,  21,802,  namely, 
20,616  inhabited,  864  uninhabited,  and  412  building;  by 
the  same  enumeration  the  population  comprehended 
4G.iM  fRmilie«..  or  2U1,842  ir.clivulv.als.  This  statement  ' 
does  not  include  the  population  ol  the  libcity  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster,  now  added  to  Westminster  for  parliamentary 
purposes,  or  the  area  or  population  of  the  precinct  or  ' 
ch.ipeliy  ill  the  Savoy;  both  which  are  taken  as  part*  of 
Ossiilston  hundred  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  The  fje- 
neral  description  of  the  city  is  givi  n  elsewhere.  [Lon- 
don] In  the  prc&ent  article  we  propoee  to  give  an  his- 
torical sketch  of  its  origin  and  or  tne  aitoMioa  of  its 
buildings  and  population. 

The  city  appears  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  a  church 
erected  here  by  Saebyrht  or  Sebert,  king  of  the  East 
Saxons  (or,  to  follow  Caotden,  of  the  Eut  and  Kfiddle 
Saxons),  and  dedieatad  to  St.  Petar.  Saebnht  waa  under 
the  eupremaey  of  faii  vnde  Albelbjnfht,  or  Ittialbait,  Uag 
of  Kent,  and  8i«t«aiAi.ar  lord  niMBOoiiti  of  tha  Aiq^ 
Saxone,  and  had  bean  converted  to  ChiMlanlty  after  hit 
ancle,  by  the  preaching  of  Mellitus,  who  was  one  of  the 
companmns  of  the  monk  Au^isline.  The  mission  of  Mel- 
litns  to  the  Estst  Saxons  took  plin  e  a.d.  C04  ;  and  as  Sae- 
byrht appears  to  have  died  about  the  same  time  a«i<ithel- 
byrht,  a.d.  616,  we  have  an  appioximation  to  the  date  of 
tl-.e  foundation  of  the  church,  which  must  have  been  some 
time  bf'twci.!!  tlio^e  two  periods,  Saebjrht  and  his  wife 
Atheigoda  were  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  which 
appears  to  have  l/i  en  nftersvards  called  West-Minster  from 
its  position  with  relation  to  St.  Paul's,  the  metropolitan 
church  of  the  East  Saxons.  Some  have  sought  to  carry 
the  antiipiity  of  t)u>  r-(mrrh  to  a  much  higher  period,  and 
have  affirmed  'hat  St.  Peter  himself  visited  Brtein  and 
erected  a  small  chapel  or  oratory  here  ;  others,  mora  moda» 
rate,  ascribe  the  first  ecclesiastical  structure  on  the  qiot  to 
King  Luciui.  wlio  ia  said  to  have  reigned  in  Britain  about 
tba  latter  part  of  the  aeeond  aentuiv,  and  to  have  bniH  a 
ohnreh  bara  from  the  ruins  of  aheatnen  temple  which  had 
been  overthrown  by  an  earthquake.  The  existence  how- 
ever of  any  church  prior  to  thr.t  raised  by  Saebyrht  is,  to 
say  the  least,  very  doubtful :  and  at  the  time  when  that  was 
erected  the  place  was  in  so  uncultivated!  a  state,  that  the 
Saxons  called  it  •  ThorneRe,"  the  '  Isle  of  Tlioins.'  The 
island  wasferme<l  by  an  ami  of  the  river,  called  Lohl'  Diich, 
now  a  comm«n  se'-'cr  ;  or  probably  by  a  low  marshy  tract, 
from  the  midst  ( i  which  the  higher  groond  cneifed.  on 
which  the  church  was  built. 


The  church  of  Saetiyrht  appears  to  have  been  destroyed 

by  the  Danes  about  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  remained  de- 
solate until  the  reign  of  Edgar,  who  caused  it  to  be  re- 
built, and  established  in  the  iilnce,  about  A.o.  Uj8,  a 
Benedictine  p'lory  or  abbey  of  twelve  monks,  who  were 
howevrr  pooriv  piovidcd  lor.  li  tin,  establislmieilt  was 
not  an  abbey  irom  it.s  foundation,  it  became  oue  not  very 
lone  after.  The  chinch  nevertlieleas  appears  to  have 
been  held  in  hi^b  esteem,  for.  a.d.  104U,  the  hody  of 
H-iii  l.l  I.,  the  >0'i  oi  Canute,  who  died  at  Oxford,  was 
brought  liere  for  burial.  The  body  of  the  dead  king  waa 
taken  vp  the  same  year  by  order  of  his  half-brother  and 
successor  Hardacnule,  or  Ilardicanute,  and  ihroiKn  into  a 
ditch.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confesror,  successor  of 
Hardicanute.  Weatoineter  waa  the  reakience  of  royalty: 
the  palaaa  hoik  or  oaeopied  by  Edward  appeaia  to  haiira 
been  on  or  near  the  aame  aita  aa  the  laeidaBca  of  aaaeaad 
ingkinpaadof  thapreaeathnnaaaoffMiliaawnt:  hia 
given  name  to  Old  and  New  I*aiaee  Yard,  Palace  Staiiai 
&e.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  Westminster  had  been  occa^ 
sionally  the  residence  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  before 
Edward's  time,  a.s  Scotland  Yard  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a  i:alnce  assicned  by  Edjar  as  the  residence  of 
the  king  of  Scotland,  when  vi>innK  the  Enelish  court  to  do 
homairc  lor  hi',  crown  :  «iul  il  is  probable  that  this  occa- 
sional residence  would  be  near  the  ordinary  abode  of  the 
Kiiirli.-.li  kin<;.  The  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Westmin- 
ster was  rebuilt  by  hxlward  Ihe  Confessor  with  Rieat  mag- 
nific-ence,  and  that  prince,  on  his  decease,  a.d.  ll>C6,  was 
buried  in  it,  as  was  also  Editha,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Earl 
Godwin.  Edward  built  also  a  parish  church,  titat  of  St. 
Margaret,  for  tt>e  inhabitants,  who  previously  had  the  use 
of  a  part  of  the  abbey  ohureh. 

The  pariah  of  St  MarfMet  originally  comprehended  the 
whole  of  the  prceant  aity  and  lilMitiea,  with  the  exception 
poiriMj  of  tha  tiro  pBri&iaa  of  BL  Mu^ 
CletDMttt  Omob.  Tm  boondniai  of  the  patiih  a«a  da- 
scribed  hi  a  Jndgnwnt,  civen  a.o.  1222,  by  Cardinal 
Stephen  Langton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other 
arbitrntors,  on  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  the  bishup  of 
London  and  the  rbbot  and  monks  of  Westminster,  .ia  to 
whether  Ihe  ablicy  was  subject  to  the  bishop  s  jurisdiction. 
The  oriu'inal  jiuhrsnent  isiriven  in  Wharton's  '  Histona  de 
Episco;;!-*  et  Dcv  ;uiis  I>ondinensibu8  et  Assavensihus.'  The 
paiuh  a!Mi  conipich-iiiied  several  'villae'  beyond  the  citv 
limits,  as  Kny^httb;  iLjse  (now  KnighfsdrniLiu  .  Westhunie 
(Westbounie),  and  Padyngtoun  vPaddintrton),  wi;h  its 
chapel.  The  church  and  burial-eround  of  St.  Martin-in- 
the-^elds  were  not  included  in  the  parish,  though  sur- 
ronndedby  itoneveryside.  When  this  church  of  St.*MartiB 
was  erected  is  not  known ;  it  was  perhajpe  originally  a 
chapel  of  the  monks  of  the  abbey,  who  had  a  garden  near 
it,  tha  aita  of  wUch  haa  praaerved  ita  naaM  with  Uttia  alta- 
■rthm.  OoBvairt.  now  Oovant  Oavden.  Ihe  church  uf  St. 
Oaoont  Danaa  waa  in  exiatenee  at  the  time  of  tba  masMcre 
of  tha  Danes  in  England  on  St.  Driaei'a  itay,  a.o.  1002,  by 
orderof  King  Ethelred  II., and  manyofthapvoaeribed  nation 
fled  to  it  for  sanctuarv.  The  churchyard  waa.  in  a.d.  1030, 
the  common  l>uiial-[ilace  of  the  Danes,  and  iti  il  part  of  the 
remains  of  Kins;  Harold  I.  were  deposited,  alter  bein|^ 
disinterred  from  their  resting-place  in  St.  Peter's  abbey 
by  order  of  Hardicanute.  The  St  ran  I  'so  called  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle"!  was  at  this  time  np|i.iri'nt  y  Ihu  road  ur 
street  between  London  and  Westminster,  and'  upon  it  Earl 
Gmlwin  and  his  son  Harokl  diew  up  their  land  forces  in 
their  insurrection  against  Edward  Hie  Confessor,  a.d.  1052. 
The  churches  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Mary-le-Siiand  both 
existed  at  the  time  of  Langton's  judgment  (a.d.  1222) :  but 
how  long  before  cannot  be  ascertained.  St.  Mary's  church 
waa  then  called  the  Chuieh  of  the  Innocents,  or  of  SL 
Mary  and  the  Innooaata;  and  theic  b  reason  to  think,  ftom 
tha  notiea  of  it  in  Langlon'a  judgment,  that  it  waa  then  par 
roeMal.  St  Martinis  waa  made  paroehialaoBe  lime  between 
the  deKveiy  of  the  judgment  and  the  year  1863.  The 
parish  was  formed  by  dismemliering  all  the  northern  and 
western  parts  of  St.  >tar?aret'k  parish,  comprehending  not 
only  the  present  parish  of  St.  Martin,  but  those  of  St 
Paul,  Cuvent  Garden  ;  St.  Anne,  Soho;  St  Jaocai'a;  aa4 
St.  George's,  Hanover  Square. 

Allcr  tlic  Conqivest,  Westminster  continued  to  he  the 
Usual  residence  of  the  kiii<rs  nf  Knt'land,  and  St.  Pi  ter's 
abbey  the  tisual  place  i  f  tlicir  c  irjcniMn.  EiK-.anl  I. 
afterwards  ftxed  iu  the  bottom  of  tne  iaa\iguration  chair 
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K  atone  which  he  had  broQ^ht  from  Scone  in  Scotland, 
the  poawtBion  of  which  \va.H  thouc;ht  to  secure  possession 
of  the  s^>vemment  of  that  kingdom.  William  Rufiis  built 
a  larjfC  hall  as  a  banqueting-room  to  the  palace  ;  and  this, 
with  other  public  works  which  were  carried  on  at  the  same 
thae,  WM  nude  th«  ceiaiion  of  crreat  oppression  to  the 
p«ome ;  wo  that  *  nuny  nm^mi/*  the  Saxoo  chrooielo  (a^ 
1087%  perished  tber^.  thnbtaqaeting^ianwiimnfld 
down  and  rebuilt  bj  ImlHaA  IL,  MM  ilttM  ptVHIlt  WeA 
minster  Hall. 

Henry  III.  besran  to  rebuild  the  abbey  church  of  Si. 
Peter,  havini;  caused  the  anlient  edifice  of  tdu  ard  the  Con- 
fessor to  be  pulled  down  in  a.d.  1245.  He  had  previously 
built  a  new  Lady -chapel.  He  was  buried  in  the  new  church, 
A.D.  1273.  and  several  of  hia  niccessors  on  the  throne  have 
atw  been  buried  there.  The  mm  ehureb  ma  not  completed 
until  loni;  after  Henry^i  death.  In  a.ik  1207  that  port  of 
the  abbey  which  had  been  rebuilt  was  much  damaged  by 
lire  ;  and  in  a.d.  1303  the  king's  treasury,  then  kept  m  the 
abbey,  was  robbed  of  a  vast  sum  (said  m  Alien  s  •  History 
of  London.'  but  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  to  have 
been  lOftOiX)/.) ;  and  the  abbot  and  neaily  fifty  of  his  monks 
were  apprehended  and  aeot  to  the  Tower  on  auapicion  of 
beinr  concerned  in  the  raUwijr:  twdve  of  them  weie 
detained  in  priaon  two  fwtn. 

Henry  III.  frranted  to  the  abbot  of  St.  Peter's  a  flur  and 
a  market,  which  were  held  af  Touthull,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  abbey,  a  locality  known  m  later  times  a.*  Tothill  Street 
and  Tothill  nelds.  The  wool-staple,  or  wool-market,  of 
the  metropolis  was  also  estabiiiihed  at  Westminster,  and 
eontlibttted  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place,  which  was  then 

2idt«  iMMte  from  London.  Between  them  was  the  vil- 
ife  or  hamlet  of  Charine.the  last  place  where  the  body  of 
Eleanor,  the  faithftil  and  beloved  queen  of  Edward  L,  reatted 
on  its  way  to  St.  Peter's  sbbey.  where  it  was  buried. 
Charin?  Cross,  one  of  those  erected  by  Edward  at  all  the 
places  \shere  the  body  had  rested,  was  demolished  during 
the  troubles  of  the  reii:n  ol  CiiarleaL;  bttt  the  place  where 
it  stood  has  retained  its  name. 

In  the  rei^  of  Henij  VII.  the  Lady-chapel  of  St  Peter's, 
built  by  Henijr  Hit  ww  polled  down,  and  in  place  of  it 
WM  built  the  more  extemiva  and  eoedy  itnietare  now 
kna\vn  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel.  This  was  the  last 
impoitanl  addition  or  alteration  made  in  the  abbey  before 
the  Reformation,  or  indeed  until  early  in  the  last  n-nfury, 
when  the  western  towers  were  rebuilt  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.    Since  that  time  a  considerable 

Crt  of  the  abbey  has  been  renovated*  but  no  additions 
ve  been  made. 

At  the  dianlution  the  yetrly  revennes  of  St.  Peter's  abbey 
were  esfimaled  at  3977'.  6*.  4|J.  ktoss  (Speed),  or  84711.  Or. 

2trf.  clear (DugdaleV  AMS.valormakesthe  revenue  3033/. 
17*.  OJrf. ;  and  accordine  to  another  account  ;Stevens)  it  was 
3.107/.  17*.  O^d.  The  abbot  had  a  seat  in  parliament,  and 
thk  abbey  was  considered  to  be  the  second  in  the  kingdom. 
On  the  dissolution  Henry  VHI.  first  converted  it  into  a 
college  of  secular  canon^^  appointing;:  the  ex-abbot  to  be 
dean ;  but  he  soon  after  changed  his  mind,  and  established 
abiahoprieat  Westmin^te^.  assigning  to  it  tbaecwnfyof 
Middleiez  as  a  diocese,  and  appointing  to  the  abbey«  now 
made  a  cathedral,  a  dean  and  twelve  prebendanes.  This 
was  about  A.D.  1541.  On  the  translation  of  the  first  bishop, 
Thirlby,  who  had  waited  the  revenues,  to  Xorwic-h, 

the  bishopric  was  discontinued;  but  the  chapter 
remained  till  the  time  of  Mary  I.,  who  again  made  it  a 
Benedictine  abbey,  though  retaining  popularly  the  de.<vig- 
natioaof  Westminster  Aobey  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth it  waa  made  a  ctrilegiate  c^iurch.  whioh*  except  during 
tiie  troubles  of  the  time  of  ChaHes  I.  and  the  Fhneetorate, 
it  has  since  continued  to  be.  We^itminster School  is  a  part 
of  the  collejiiate  eslabliihment,  and  is  endowed  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  former  abbey. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  Westminster  compre- 
hended the  nari.shes  of  St.  Margaret,  St.  Martin-in-the- 
flelds,  St.  Clement-Danes,  and  St.  Mary-le-Strand ;  and 
the  chapeliy  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  Savor,  a  pre- 
cinct attached  to  the  house  erected  by  Peter,  Count  of 
Savov.  uncle  to  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  lu.  The  church  of 
St.  Miry-le-Strai;d  was  pulled  do'.vti  !:y  the  Prof  ft- tor  So- 
merset, ill  o,<!er  to  the  erection  of  las  mansion  ot'  Somerset 
House.  wliK-h  occupied  the  site  ;  and  the  inhabitants  lout; 
remained  without  a  parish  church,  attending  either  at  St. 
OeaMnt-DanesoratthtSMcyChapel.  Ea^intbeirign 


of  Queen  Elizabeth,  alxiut  a.d.  1560,  according  to  the  pliui 
repnblislied  by  Vertue  in  1737,  VVestmin.>ter  was  united  to 
London  by  an  unbroken  line  of  buildings,  extending  trom 
the  palace  of  Whitehall  at  Westminster,  by  Charing  Cross 
and  along  the  Strand:  those  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Strand  consisting  chiefly  of  the  mansions  of  the  nobility, 
with  gaidena  reaching  down  to  the  river;  and  thoee  on 
the  nwth  ride,  between  Drury  Lane  and  8t  Martin's  Lane, 
being  also  nianvions,  having  gardens  behind  them  ;  then 
a  park  or  garden,  apparently  part  of  the  former  Convent 
Dr  Abbey)  Garden,  which  has  given  name  to  ihe  neieh- 
bourhood  ;  then  open  fields,  extending  to  Holt>orn  and  to 
the  hamlet  or  village  of  St.  Giles's.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Westminster  Abbey  and  Hall,  which  formed  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  dty,  the  buildings  were  thick,  and  foniMd  a 
town  of  aeveial  streets.  Abeai  Chaiinff  Crasa  thote  mn 
houses  extending  along  what  is  now  Ooenpnr  Street  to  the 
end  of  Pall  Mall  :  but  the  Haymarket  was  a  country  road, 
separated  from  the  fiekU  by  a  hedge  on  each  side.  The 
Mews  at  Charing  Cross  existed,  and  their  ea-^-terii  wall, 
with  that  of  St  Martin's  churchvard  and  of  the  i>»rk  or 
garden,  noticed  as  extending  at  the  back  of  the  houses  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Strand,  lined  St.  Martin's  Lane  on 
ead)  ride  for  some  distance ;  but  the  greater  part  of  that 
lane  was  lined  with  hedjires,  and  had  fields  on  each  aide* 
which  were  used  for  feeding  cattle  or  drying  clothes. 

In  the  neisrhbourhood  of  the  chmc-h  of  St.  Clement-Danes, 
and  at  the  Sttand  end  of  Drury  Lane,  about  Clement  s  Inn, 
the  houses  were  more  thickly  groujied.but  the  greater  part 
of  Dmry  I^ne  was  skirted  by  fields,  occupying,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  space  now  occupied  by  Lincoln  s  Inn  Fields  and 
the  Dcighbourbood,  and  on  tiie  other,  the  rite  of  the  preswit 
Covent  Garden  Market,  Long  Acre,  and  Castle  street. 
Hyde  Park  and  St.  James's  Park  and  Palace  were  in  exist- 
ence. Hyde  Park,  which  then  included  the  site  of  Ken- 
sineton  Gardens,  had  formerly  been  a  demesne  of  the  abbots 
of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  had  been  obtained  by  ex- 
change by  Henry  VIII.,  who  also  erected  St.  .James's  Palace 
and  laid  out  St.  James's  Park.  Whitehall  Palace,  pre- 
viously York  Place,  the  residence  of  the  archbisMpa  Cf 
Yorit.  had  been  purchased  by  the  same  i»ince,  in  eoiiae> 
ouenoe  of  a  fin  whteh  had  destioyed  the  greater  part  of 
tne  old  palace  of  Westminster.  Speed's  plan  of  Wei.t- 
minster,  published  in  1610,  a  few  years  after  Elizabeth  s 
deatli,  eives  the  city  but  little  more  extension  than  the 
plan  of  15tiO.  showing  that  during  the  reign  of  that  princess 
there  had  been  little  change. 

In  the  interval  between  the  publication  of  Speed's  plan 
and  the  close  of  Charles  II.'s  reign  a  great  mcrease  of 
buildings  took  place  in  the  part  oc  Westminster  adjacent 
to  the  Strand.  The  irreater  part  of  the  area  contained 
within  t!ie  limits  of  the  city  of  Westminster  cast  of  St. 
Martin's  Lane  had  been  covered  ^^  ith  streets ;  and  west- 
ward from  St.  Martin's  Lane  the  buildings  bad  extended  to 
the  irretrular  line  formed  by  Wardour  Street,  Pulten^y 
Street,  ^Vftr\vlck  Street,  and  Piccadilly  nearly  to  the  Green 
Park,  at  that  time  still  united  to  St.  James's  Park.  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Relda.  the  aeene  of  Lord  Russeira  exeeotion 
the  piasza  or  square  of  Covent  Ghuden,  now  a  market, 
Leicester  Fields,  now  Leicester  Square,  and  Soho  Sijuare, 
then  called  by  some  King  Square,  had  hci  n  laid  out  and 
built.  The  city  had  also  extended  westward  along  the 
south  side  ol'  St.  James's  Park,  and  soulhv\a;d,  aloni,'  Mill- 
bank,  to  the  Horse  Ferry  opposite  Lambeth  Palace,  fbe 
churches  of  St.  Paul,  Covent  Garden  (at  first  a  chapel 
built  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  a.d.  1640).  and  St.  Amw, 
Soho  (a.i>.  1678).  had  been  built,  and  districts  taken  flom 
the  pmrii  of  St.  Martin-in-the-Fields  aasisoed  to  them  as 
parishes.  A  vacant  space  between  Carey  weet  and  Portu- 
gal Street,  since  built  over,  was  called  Little  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  and  a  space  south  of  the  pia/.za,  To  vent  Garden, 
now  als.T  built  over,  \\  .xs  occupied  by  the  gardens  of  Uedlord 
HouM,  which  then  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Strand 
near  where  Exeter  Hall  now  stands. 

The  troubles  which  attended  the  dosing  yean  of  the 
Stuart  dynasbr,  the  Revolution,  and  the  wan  wnidi  Mlowed 
it,  INPPMT  to  nave  checked  the  further  increase  of  the  city 
of  Westminster,  for  a  map  of  London  and  Westminster  '  as 
they  are  now  standing,  a.d.  1707,"  shows  little  increase 
beyond  Ogilby  and  Morgan's  great  map  (dedicated  to 
Charles  II.,  in  or  aller  a.d.  1680),  except  that  Golden 
Square  and  the  streets  aiyacent  had  been  laid  out,  and  St. 
I  JameA  ehuMb  erected,  to  whtah  a  diatrict  di«Maibei«d 
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from  St.  Martin's  had  been  asaignied  as  a  parish.  But  be- 
tween A.D.  ITir?  and  1720,  when  Strype  published  a  new 
edition  of  Stovr's  Survey  with  a  idi^  the  buildingi  bad 
«0««td  the  ip«ce  previously  vaeut  M  ftr  uOM  and  New 
Bond  Street,  iaeluaive  of  those  two  atreeta :  toward  the 
Pf  ceadilly  end  of  Old  Bond  Street  the  houses  had  extended 
westward  to  about  Clarees  and  Half-Moon  Streets,  and 
alonsr  Piccadilly  itself  they  had  already  reached  Hyde  Park- 
Corner.  Hanover  Square  had  been  laid  out.  By  the  year 
1738  the  buildincrs  ha!d  extended  alone  the  whole  south  side 
of  Oxibid  Street,  and  nearly  the  wfaole  apace  between  Pic- 
eadiOj  and  Oxford  Street  mm  aorcred  with  buildion, 
aa  fitt-  a8iybiimLane«iiowFliifcLaae,  exeeft  in  the  eoufli- 
weatem  comer  about  Berkeley  8qiuu«  and  May-fair,  which 
were  not  fully  covered  as  at  present  till  the  reijcrn  of  George 
III.  The  churches  of  St.  George,  Hanover  Square  f  A.D. 
1724\  nnd  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  near  .Millbank  (a.d. 
17'2s  .  had  been  built  and  made  parochial.  St.  Gcorsje  s 
pariah  was  dismembered  from  St.  Martin's-in-the-Field&. 
and  St.  John's  fiom  St.  Margaret's.  Westminster  bridge 
had  been  begun,  although  it  wee  not  oompleted  and 
opened  ontil  a.oi.  1747. 

During^  the  remainder  of  the  eighteenth  century  consi- 
derable increase  of  the  buildings  of  the  city  of  Westminster 
took  place.  Houses  were  built  along  the  south  side  of  the 
road  to  Knightsb ridge,  beyond  the  Green  Park,  which  was 
now  made  distinct  from  St.  James'a  Park ;  Berkeley  Square 
WHS  formed  about  1760.  May-fair  was  covered  with  houses, 
and  GitMvenor  Place  and  Lower  Groavenor  Place,  with  eome 
Of  the  adJaomt  parts  of  Pimlieo,  were  built.  These  parts 
were  iMrilt  before  1780;  and  bjr  the  eloea  of  tha  century 
Belgrave  Place  and  other  lines ofboildillgaalMlg  the  Om- 
sea  Road  had  been  erected. 

By  these  successive  extensions  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
area  of  the  city  had  been  covered  with  streets  and  houses. 
The  only  considerable  space  not  so  occupied,  with  the  ex- 
c^pition  of  the  parka,  and  the  pidene  of  Buoldnghaa,  Garl- 
Um,  MirlborDugh,Cheetcrftela,andI)efoaahtranNise«,  was 
near  the  wuth-westem  corner  of  the  sfMoe  comnrehended 
by  the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Westminster.  This  space 
partly  consisted  of  the  open  ground  of  Tothill  Fields, 
partly  of  a  lanre  extent  of  garden-ground  known  as  the 

•  Neat-tiouses  Gardens,'  and  partly  of  '  the  Five  Fields," 
a.iid  other  fields  between  Pimlieo  and  Knightsbridge. 
]3aiil)g  the  present  century  the  extension  of  buildings 
at  various  kinds  has  naaiqr  covered  this  area.  Toe 
Fhre  Fiddi  and  ttw  ileldi  toward  Knightsbridge  are 
now  occupied  by  Belgrave  and  Eaton  squares,  and  Ebury 
Street,  which  form,  with  their  neighbourhood,  one  of  the 
handsomest  quaiters  of  the  metropolis:  Tothill  Fields 
and  a  pail  of  the  Neat-houses  Gardens  are  occupied  by  the 
M ilbank  Prison  or  Penitentiary ;  by  Vincent  Squaie,  the 
ample  enclosure  of  which  forms  the  playground  of  the 
Wastminster  scholars ;  and  by  various  streets  adjacent  to 
them.  A  pert  9t  the  Neat-houses  Gardens  is  stiU  ooeupied 
only  by  mannihetorieB  or  unall  groups  of  houses  or  build- 
ing  detached  from  each  other,  and  it  is  here  alone  that  op- 

?Qrtunity  remains  for  any  material  extension  of  buildings, 
he  gardens  of  Carlton  ami  Marlboronirh  houses  arc  occu- 
pied by  new  streets  and  tenaces.  Waterloo  Bridge,  origi- 
nally called  the  Strand  Bridge,  and  Vauxhall  Bridge,  both 
connecting  Westminister  with  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  have  been  boM;  aad  it  bts  been  proposed  to  erect 
bridna  tor  flBoUpONMigers  at  Hungerfiwd  MaAet  and  at 
the  Rorsefary  near  Lambeth  Palace.  "Hie  ponds  of  the 
Chelsea  Water-'.voiks  have  been  cnnvortcd  into  a  Cinal— 

•  the  Grosvenor  Canal,'  with  a  basin  and  w  harfs. 

Of  the  population  of  Westminster  until  the  present  cen- 
tury we  have  no  accurate  account.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Rick- 
man,  but  we  know  not  from  what  data,  to  have  been  about 
130,0(10  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  In  Mait- 
bnd's  *  Histoiy  orLondon,'  the  number  of  hpiiem  at  a  pe- 
riod, we  believe,  somewhere  about  the  year  1737,  is  given 
at  15,445,  which,  allowing  seven  persons  to  a  house,  which 
is  Mftitland  s  estimate  for  the  whole  metropolis,  would  give 
10-H,nrj  as  the  number  of  inhabitants.  'Itiis  estimate  and 
Rick:nan'»  cannot  be  madf  to  a^'ree  cxcojil  by  the  su])po- 
sition  of  a  diminution  of  population  in  the  earlier  pait  of 
uie  iast  century,  a  suf  position  which  the  great  increase  of 
building  at  that  time  prevents  us  from  entertaining;  or  bv 
adopting  a  higher  average  of  persons  to  each  house,  wMcn 
we  are  not  disposed  to  admit.  We  are  inclined  to  thi^ 
that  Rickman*s  estimate  for  the  beginning  c-ftlui  eentutyie 


altogether  too  graMt,  as  it  would  not  allow  an  increase  of 
more  tea  SOyOOO  during  the  whole  century,  which  ia  by 
no  means  eommensurate  with  tha  aiait  inciaaM  of  tba 
buildings  during  the  ipmoA.  In  1801  the  ponolatinn  was 

found  by  actual  enumeration  tobe  138.210 ;  in  1811,  U8U086; 

in  1821,  182,085;  and  in  1831,  202,080. 

The  municipal  government  of  Westminster  was,  imtil  the 
Reformation,  in  the  hands  of  the  abbot  and  monks  of  St. 
Peter  h  Abbey.  It  wa.s  afterwards  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop, 
then  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  till  1585,  when  an  act  was 
passed  for  regulating  it.  The  dean  and  chapter  now 
appoint  a  liigh  steweid,  who  holds  his  office^  except  in 
ease  of  nalvaraation,  for  Hfo.  The  high  stewani  ap- 
points a  deputv.  who  is  confirmed  by  the  dean  and 
chapter,  ana  who  presides  at  the  couri  leet  and  at  the 
(juarter-sessions.  Tlie  dean  appoints  a  hik;h  constable,  who 
is  confirmed  in  office  by  the  high  stevvard,  and  is  returning- 
otficer  at  the  election  of  members  of  parliament.  He  sum- 
mons juries,  and  sits  next  to  the  deputy  steward  in  court. 
The  petfy  ocMilrtiki  are  diosen  at  the  court  leet  Sixteen 
burgease%  aod  la  many  aaaistants,  ate  nominated  by  tha 
high  steward  Or  Ym  deputy,  from  the  hoosebolders  of  the 
several  districts  into  win  li  the  city  has  been  divided  ;  but 
their  duties  are  now  chiefly  confined  to  nttLudmi;  the  couit 
leet.  Quarter-sessions  are  held  at  the  \Ve-.1niiiister  Guild- 
hall, near  the  Abbey,  by  justices  of  tiie  peace,  with  the 
deputy  steward  as  cluirman :  a  court  leet  is  held  for  the 
election  of  constables,  preventing  or  removing  nuiaancM, 
See.    There  are  several  police-offices  and  courts  of  la- 

S tests  within  the  city.  A  court  of  record  for  the  liberty  of 
e  duchy  of  Lancaster  is  held  at  Somerset  House. 
Westminster  has  returned  two  members  to  Parliament 
since  the  1st  year  of  Edvsard  VI.  Its  elections  during  the 
latter  jiart  ol'the  last  century  aod  during  the  present  have, 
from  the  extent  of  the  constituency  and  the  >igourof  the 
struggle,  usually  excited  great  attention.  The  number  ot 
voters  in  1835-6  was  15,696;  in  1838-40  it  was  14^294^ 
showing  a  deereaea  in  fiwr  yawa  of  1441. 

(Camden's  i^'Mt,  Rtginae,  in  Eecletia  B.  Petri  WeO- 
monasterii  tepulti;  CmW*  Antiquities  qf  St.  Peter's,  fVett- 
minster  ;  Stow's  Survey  of  Lotidun  ;  Maitland's.  Huphson's, 
and  Aliens  Hi.'iorifis ',/  Lom/ov  {the  last  of  which  islittle  else 
than  a  plajriarism  fiora  Ni^hlintrale's  account  in  the  fi?uu/fif» 
qf  En ^. land  and  IValfn;;  Wharton,  De  Epitcopm  Londin- 
ensibus,  &c. ;  Tanner  s  Notttm  Monattica ;  Newcourt's 
London  Diocuti  Ingram's  Seueon  Chronicles  Mcft  tf 
London  and  tfedmintter  at  various  periods ;  Pmrtiamtn 
tan/  Papers.') 

WESTMINSTER  ASSEMBLY  OF  DIVINF-S.  The 
principal  measures  of  the  Lone  Parliament,  which  preceded 
and  led  to  the  convocation  ol  this  body,  were,  brieny  stated 
in  the  order  of  time,  the  following: — 

The  parliament  met  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  November, 
1640.  In  the  front  of  the  grievances  about  which  tha 
Commons  immediately  began  to  bestir  thamselvee  were 
ptaoed  those  relating  to  reli^on.  On  Seturday,  the  7th, 
the  first  day  on  which  the  house  entered  upon  business. 
Sir  Benjamin  Rudyards  delivered  a  long  speech,  which  he 
commenced  by  observing  that  they  were  a^&emhled  to  do 
Gods  busines-s  and  the  king's,  and  then  continued: — 'Let 
reliifion  be  our  jwrTOwm  quaerite,ioT  all  things  else  are  but 
etceteras  to  it.  .  .  .  We  well  know  what  disturbance  tiath 
been  brought  upon  the  church  for  vain  petty  trifles.  Bow 
the  whole  church,  the  whole  kingdom  nath  been  troubled 
where  to  place  a  metaphor,  an  altar.  We  have  seen  mi- 
nisters, their  wives,  families,  and  chilaren  undone,  against 
law,  against  conscience,  against  aii  bowels  of  compassion, 
about  not  dancing  upon  Sundays.  .  .  .  And  this,  belike,  U 
the  good  work  in  hand  which  Dr.  Heylin  hath  »o  otten 
celebrated  in  his  bold  pamphlets.  All  their  acts  and 
actions  are  so  AUl  of  mixtures,  involutions,  and  complicap 
tions,  as  nothing  is  clear,  nothing  sincere  in  any  of  thdr 
proceedings. ....  They  have  so  biought  it  to  pass  that 
under  the  name  of  Puritans  all  our  religion  is  branded, 
and  under  a  few  hard  words  against  Jesuits  all  Popery  is 
countenanced.'  The  courae  t»ubseciuently  taken  by  the 
tiouse  WIS  in  pwfiBot  iceordaaoa  with  tha  kay-nola  tlm 
struck. 

On  Monday,  the  16th  of  November,  arrived  the  Com- 
missioners from  the  nation  and  army  of  Scotland,  attended 
by  a  large  staff  of  chap'ains,  whose  fervid  sermons  in  St. 
AnthoUn's  Church  soon  added  immensely  to  both  the  zeal 
and  the  nurobers  of  the  profeaaois  of  IVesbyterianism  among 
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the  citizens  of  London.  The  noble  comniisuonera  tliem- 
mIvM  aho,  who,  no  more  than  the  preachers,  dissembled 
tiMir  d«iM  to  WQ  the  CoTenant  the  law  of  both  countriee. 
M  tMliofid  to  htm  been  active  inrtigaton  of  aaayof  the 
noveiiMiitathat  now  toOk  piaeo  in  oppontioa  to  epieeopnoy 
both  without  and  within  the  walb  of  periiament.  On 
Friday,  the  20th.  a  vote  was  passed  by  the  Comraoni,  '  That 
at  the  receiving  of  the  Communion  next  Sunday  it  wa*  the 
dtaire  of  the  House  that  the  commutiion-Jabli'  may  be 
removed  into  the  middle  of  the  church.'  On  Friday,  the 
nth  of  Deeenber,  waa  presented  by  Alderman  Penning- 
ton the  fkmouB  roo(-aad>bnuidi  pmtioa  *  from  many  of 
Ma  Majeaty'B  Hibjecte  in  and  aboal  the  dty  of  London  and 
several  counties  of  the  kingdom,'  setting  forth  that  •  the 
government  of  archbishops,  lord  bi^op&,  deans.  &c.  hath 
proved  prejudicial  and  very  dangerous  ooth  to  the  church 
and  commonwealth,'  and  praying  that  the  sajd  govern- 
ment, *  with  all  its  dependencies,  rooli,  and  branches," 
niaht  be  aboliah^,  and  *  the  government  according  to 
GmTi  wotd '  eitablished  in  it«  stead.  This  petition,  which 
ii  rapaosed  to  have  been  the  coatrivanee  of  the  Sootch 
eommtssioneri,  k  said  to  have  hid  1S,000  aigaaturea.  On 
the  1  Vh  and  16th  of  Dpc-r  mbcr,  after  the  matter  had  been 
repeatedly  debated,  various  resolutions  were  voted  by  the 
Commons  airainst  the  powers  assumed  and  the  new  canons 
peaied  by  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  then  or  lately 
ritfiqg.  Immediately  afler  this  commenced  the  attaelu 
npM  Lend,  archhiabop  of  Cantcrboiy.  and  the  other 

*  rtnbh  Maliopi^*  as  they  wave  styled ;  and  also  the  pro- 
eeeoings  of  the  sub-committee  of  the  Committee  of  Re- 
ligion, denominated  the  •  Committee  for  Preaching  Minis- 
ters,' appointed  •  to  consider  how  there  may  be  preachii^ji 
ministers  set  up  where  there  ore  none.  And  how  to  maintain 
them.'  But  the  .votk  of  pulling  down  proceeded  much 
ihster  than  that  of  setting  up.  On  the  5th  of  Febmaiy, 
IMlt  H  was  ordered  '  That  the  lord-keeper  be  desired  to 
leaTC  out  the  oleigT  in  Eogplaod  and  Walea  at  the  renewinf 
the  eommiMion  of  tiie  pcoee.'  On  the  lath  a  bill  *  far 
abolishing  superstition  and  idolatry,  and  for  advancing  the 
worship  and  service  of  God,'  was  brought  in,  read  twice, 
and  committed  the  satue  day.  On  the  UMh  of  March  it 
was  resolved  '  That  the  legislative  and  judicial  power  of 
bishops  in  theHotise  of  Peers  in  parliament  is  a  great  hin- 
drance to  the  discharge  of  their  spiritual  Ainction,  preju- 
dicial to  the  commonwealth,  and  fit  to  be  taken  away  by 
bill;  andtfattabiUbedmwntothatjMirpoea.'  Thenext 
day  it  wis  in  like  manner  resolved  that  a  hill  ihoahl  be 
brought  in  to  prevent  bishops  or  any  other  clergymen  being 
in  the  commission  of  the  peace,  or  having  any  judicial 
power  in  the  Star  Chamber  or  in  any  civil  court  ;  and  on 
the  26th,  that  another  bill  should  be  drawn  to  incapacitate 
them  foi  being  employed  as  privy-councillors.  All  these 
bills  were  soon  afler  brought  in,  and  carried  through  the 
house  at  t  rapid  pace.  At  last  on  Thursday,  the  20th  of 
May,  a  bil'  was  brought  in  for  the  entire  abolition  of  epia- 
copacy ;  but  although  it  was  read  a  second  time  on  that 
day  week  by  a  majority  of  130  to  1()R.  and  the  princi])al 
clauses  were  aflerwanis  carried  in  (  ummiltee,  it  \va«  dropped 
for  the  preiient  on  the  L<ud'^  consenting  to  pass  the  hili 
depriving  the  bishops  of  their  votes  in  parliament,  which 
they  did  at  last,  in  February,  1642. 

Meanwhile,  at  Uvee  o'eloek  on  lha  Bonuiw  of  the  23rd 
of  NovcoriMr,  1641,  after  a  debate  wMoh  had  hitid  tmhre 
hours,  the  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  159  to  148.  had  pined 
the  famous  Remonstrance,  or  Declaration  of  the  Slate  of 
the  Kingdom,  addressed  to  the  V-ing,  in  which  they  said  : — 

*  And  the  better  to  effect  the  intended  reformation  (in  the 
church  ,  we  desire  there  may  be  a  general  «yiiod  of  the 
most  grave,  pious,  learned,  and  judicious  divines  of  this 
idMd,  Mietod  wini  Moe  flrom  meign  parts  professing 
tha  siao  refijnon  with  us,  who  may  ooneider  of  all  thinn 
iMeeMaryfbrthe  peace  and  good  government  of  flieehuren, 
ud  represent  the  results  of  their  comiultations  unto  the 
parliament,  to  be  there  allovved  of  and  confirmed,  and 
receive  the  stamp  of  authority,  thereby  to  find  passage  and 
obedience  throughout  the  kingdom.'  This  is,  we  believe, 
the  first  distinctly  recorded  intimation  given  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  th:.ir  wish  to  refer  the  question  of  relijBiion  to  a 
eiencal  convocation,  and  it  icta  finth  very  eipUdtly  the 
Hmite  within  which  they  pnqpoeed  to  eomnit  the  mtmg^ 
ttent  of  the  matter  to  anch  a  body.  Ilie  RodioiMtnnoe 
was  printed  and  published  as  soon  as  it  was  pemnl,  and 
even  before  it  was  presented  to  the  king. 


The  course  of  events  now  proceeded  with  accelerated 
npidity.  Onthe  aoth  of  December,  l&ll,  twelve  of  the 
biabope  were  oommitted  on  a  charge  of  high  treason  for 
having  protested  against  the  validi^  of  any  acta  of  par- 
liament that  should  pern  while  the  popular  tumults  around 
the  House  of  Lords  prevented  them  from  taking  their  seats. 
On  Tuesday,  (he  memorable  4th  of  January,  1642,  Charles 
.struck,  ineftectually.  his  first  blow  at  the  parlianie"*  by  his 
desixrate  attempt  to  seize  the  five  members.  On  the  10th 
he  lelt  Wliitehail,  never  again  to  enter  that  royal  residence, 
or  his  capital,  till  he  was  brought  thither  a  prisoner  to  be 
tried  and  led  to  exeeutioo.  On  the  22nd  of  August  he 
ereeted  hisstaadaid  at  Nottingham.  Ob  the  lit  of  Sep- 
tember the  Commons,  and  on  the  10th  the  Lords,  passed 
an  act,  entitled  '  For  the  utter  abolishing  and  taking  away 
of  all  archbi-^ops,  bishops,  their  chancellors,  and  eom 
mi.«i«aries.  &c..'  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  after  tlie  5Ut 
of  November.  IM'i,  there  should  be  no  ajchbishop,  bishop, 
chancellor.  &c.,  nor  any  dean,  &c.,  nor  any  prebeiMtary, 
canon,  fitc.,  of  or  within  any  cathedral  or  collegiate 
ehufchea  an  England  or  Wales;  that  thair  namest  titlcs» 
jorisdietions.  offices,  and  flinetions  should  eeBse,deteranoe. 
and  become  ab.-.olutelv  void  ;  that  all  the  manors,  loidahips, 
castles,  me^uH^es,  lands,  iicc.  belonging  to  any  arch- 
bishopric or  bishopric  should  be  lor  flic  future  in  the  reai 
and  actuai  possession  and  seisin  of  the  king's  majesty,  his 
bfia  and  successors ;  and  that  all  troprupnatiuns,  paraon- 
agea,  tithes,  ke.  beloQgioc  to  any  dean  and  chapter  should 
be  put  into  the  haada  or  tnutees,  to  pay  to  the  depoaed 
archbi^ops,  bishops,  deans,  &c.  such  yearly  stipends  nd 
pensions  as  should  be  appointed  by  parliament. 

'  It  may  seem  rxange,'  observes  Neal  {Hiitnry  of  the 
Puritans,  ii.  151.  edit,  of  18J7),  '  that  the  parliament 
should  aboiish  the  present  establie>hincnt  beloic  they  hid 
agreed  on  another,  but  the  Scots  would  not  declare  for 
them  till  they  had  done  it  Had  the  two  houses  b«en 
inelined  to  Pkesbyteiy  (as  same  have  maiwtainadl.it  arnUd 
have  been  canr  to  have  adopted  the  Soots  model  at  onoe; 
but.  as  the  bill  for  extirpating  episcopacy  was  not  to  telle 
place  for  above  a  year  forward,  it  is  appaient  they  were 
willing  it  should  not  take  plaee  at  all  if  in  that  time  they 
could  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  king;  and  if 
the  breach  should  then  remain,  they  proposed  to  consult 
with  an  assembly  of  divines  what  ionn  to  erect  in  its 
stead.' 

One  of  ftve  bills  to  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  parlia- 
mentary commiBrionen  that  the  king  should  give  his  con- 
sent in  the  neeotiations  at  Oxtonl  (from  30tli  January  to 
17th  April,  1643)  wa,s  entitled  '  A  Bill  for  calling  an  As- 
sembly of  learned  and  podly  Divine-,  and  others  to  be  con- 
sulted with  by  the  Parliament  for  tlie  settling  of  the 
government  and  lituisy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  for 
the  vindication  and  eleariog  of  the  doctiioe  of  the  said 
church  from  false  aspeiaions  and  interpratatioBs.*  Tlus 
bill  was  afterwards  converted  ioto  *  An  Oidinanee  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  in  Parlisment.'and  passed  12th  June, 
1643. 

The  persons  nominated  in  the  ordinance  to  constitute 
the  assembly  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one 
clergymen,  together  with  ten  lords  and  twenty  commoners 
as  lay  aasesstm.  Among  the  commoners  were  John  Sel- 
den.  Frauds  Ronss^  8tt  Jfanqr  Vane,  senior  and  junior  John 
Glynn  (the  recorder  of  London),  John  Whyte,  Buhfaode 
Whitelock,  Sergeant  Wild,  Oliver  St.  John,  Joi  in  I'ym,  aiid 
John  Maynai-d.  Among  the  most  distinguished' of  the 
clerical  members  were.  Dr.  Ralph  Hrounrigge,  bishop  of 
Exeter;  Mr.  Anthony  Burges  (coiiMdered  the  head  of  the 
Puritans),  Edmund  CaJamy,  Dr.  Francis  Cheynel,  Thomas 
Coleman,  Thomas  Galaker  (the  editor  of  Marcus  Antoninus), 
Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin,  Dr.  John  Hacket  (afterwards  bishop 
of  LiGhfteld)»Dr.  John  Lightfoot,Dr.  George  Morley  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Winchester).  Dr.  William  Nicholson  (after- 
wards bishop  of  Glouccster  i,  Ph;  ip  Nye,  Dr.  John  Pri- 
deaux  (bishop  of  Worcester:,  Dr.  Kd\\ard  Iteynolds  :after- 
\\ards  bishop  of  Norwich-,  Dr.  Kohert  Saunderson  (alter- 
waids  bishop  of  Lincoln,,  Dr.  James  Usher  (archbishop 
of  Armaghi,  George  Walker,  Dr.  Samuel  War^and  John 
WaJlis  (the  mathematician).  Several  other  panoos  (shout 
tirenty  in  all)  were  appointed  by  the  pailiameUt  from  time 
to  tiBM  to  supply  vacancies  occasioned  by  death,  secession, 
or  otherwise,  who  were  called  superadded  divines.  Unally, 
two  lay  asM-sot:-.  ,Io';!:  I.uid  Maillniid  and  Sir  Archil  aid 
Johosou  ol  Wamslon,  and  four  muusters,  Alexander  lien- 
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ICkflrgeGillespi*  of  Edinbnreh,  Samuel  Riither- 
tbrd  of  St.  Andrews,  nnd  Uobr  r'  HailHi'  of  Cf  In -et'^v,  were, 
on  the  15th  uf  S<>pt ember.  1W3.  admittini  to  seats  and  \  otcs 
in  th.'  a»sembly  b>  a  warrant  from  the  parliament  ns  com- 
mi^oner^  from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  They  had  been 
deputed  by  the  General  Assembly,  to  which  Iwdy,  and  to 
the  Scottiah  Conventioa  of  Ettstc%  coaimiBsionei*  had 
bom  wnt  ftora  the  two  houKs  of  the  Eni^lish  parihunent, 
aod  also  from  the  Assembly  of  I'>ivine9,  soliciting  a  union 
in  the  eirctimstanres  in  which  they  were  placed.  This  ne- 
gotiation between  the  supreme,  civil,  and  eccle'>ia>.1ical 
authorities  of  the  two  countries  eave  rise  to  the  Solemn 
Leacoc  and  Covenant,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Hendeison, 
atoderator  (or  president)  of  the  General  Assembly,  and. 
bsviag  been  adopted  by  a  unanimoua  vote  of  that  body 
on  tht  17th  of  Ai^;iMt,  was  then  Orwaidad  to  the  Eagliah 
Mifiaiiient  and  the  Aawmblf  of  Dhinca  at  WaibnfaMter 
Wr  their  consideration. 

The  meetin?  of  the  A'^sembly  of  Divines  had  been  for- 
bidden by  the  km::  m  a  proclamation  dated  the  2Znd  of 
Jane.  Tht  only  eff  ect  liowevcr  of  that  prohibition  had 
batn  to  falduoe  the  greater  number  of  tne  memben  of 
tpiaeouaKan  principles  to  refrain  from  attendinr.  On 
Bhtafdtty.  the  1st  of  Jnljr,  the  dajr  named  in  the  ordinaoee, 
anrty-nine  elerical  merabeia  assembled  in  Henry  the 
Serenth's  chapel,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  They  appeared, 
it  is  recorded,  not  in  their  canonical  nahiis,  f)iit  mostly, 
after  the  fashion  of  forcien  Protestant  clerpymen,  in  black 
coats  and  bands.  At  svibsequcnt  siflines  the  attendance 
appears  to  have  ranfted  between  sixty  and  eighty.  About 
twenty-five  of  the  persons  who  had  been  nominated  mem- 
ban  m  the  Aaaembij  (inelndinf  ooe  or  two  who  had  died) 
wrer  took  their  seats;  and  even  of  tte  muty  or  seventy 
who  attended  pretty  regularlj,  oolj  fiWD  tWMTe  to  tweotjr 
were  frequent  !<p4'al<ein, 

I:i  theological  doc-trine  tlie  divines  of  the  We<itniinstpr 
.Assembly  were  almost  to  a  man  of  one  mind.  They  were 
all.  or  nearly  all,  Calvinistie  or  anti-Arminian.  But  upon 
the  subject  of  church  government  they  were  divided  mto 
aereral  violently  hostile  sections.  Episcopacy,  even  of  the 
most  mitigated  kind,  coold  searcelr  be  said  to  have  any 
representative  in  the  synod  as  anoally  constittited ;  the 
great  majority  were  Pre>byterians ;  but  there  was  a  small 
party  who  passed  under  the  name  of  Erastians:  and  there 
was  a  more  numerous  and  also  a  more  active  body  of  In- 
dependents, or.  as  they  called  themselves,  Congregation- 
aJlsts,  who,  formidable'  from  the  perseverance  and  ability 
of  thdr  lea<^ters.  weie  atiU  more  so  tnm  the  ascendancy 
which  their  pnnciples  were  thst  aoqnirniif  ni  the  parlia- 
ment, in  the  army,  and  thronphout  the  nation.  The  chiefs 
of  the  Independent  party  in  the  Assembly  were  Dr. 
Thomas  GooQwin,  Philip  5.\ve,  Jeremiah  nunouehs.  Wil- 
liam Bridge,  and  Sidiach  Sirnpson,  often  spoken  of  as  the 
Five  Dissenting  Brethren :  their  followers  micrht  amount 
to  about  as  many  more.  The  heads  of  the  Erastian  party 
were  Sdden,  aod  the  two  divines,  Ughtfoot  and  Thomas 
Coleman ;  the  only  other  steady  memben  of  the  sect  betog 
ttie  hymen  Whitelock  and  St.  John.  In  the  partiameirt 
however  Er!>.>tianism  was  nearly  as  strong  as  Indepen- 
^  dency:  indeed,  however  much  the  two  systems  mipht 
differ  in  the  grounds  on  which  they  professed  to  stand, 
they  came  praetually  to  very  nearly  the  game  thing,  or  jlt 
Ica^^t  were  easily  reconcileable ;  and  some  peiMiM  weiC 
probably  to  be  classed  as  adherents  of  both. 

This  position  of  parties  expluns  and  makes  Uitdligible 
the  historj-  of  the  proceedin£r«  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly, and  the  results  of  its  deliberations.  The  ordinance  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons  by  which  the  Assembly  was  con- 
stituted only  authorized  the  members,  until  fuither  order 
Should  be  taken  by  the  two  houses,  *  to  confer  and  treat 
among  themselves  of  such  matters  and  things  touching 
and  concerning  the  liturgy,  discipline,  and  government  of 
the  Church  of  England,  or  the  Tioaiealing  aod  dealing  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  same,'  &e.  as  rfMmld  be  •proposed  to 
them  by  both  or  cither  of  the  said  houses  of  parliament, 
and  no  other,'  and  to  deliver  their  opinions  and  advices  to 
the  said  hou^es  from  time  to  time  in  such  manner  and  sort 
as  by  the  said  houses  should  be  required.  They  were  not 
empowered  to  enact  or  settle  anything.  It  was  expressly 
provided  that  the  Assembljf  thould  not  assume  to  exercise 
any  jurisifiefion,  power,  or  ajthority  eccledastical  what- 
soever, or  any  c^her  power  except  merely  this  right  of  de- 
livering tJicir  opinion  and  advice  upon  th«  matters  sub- 


mitted to  it.  As  its  dfieossions  proceeded,  a  diseordauob 

of  principles  and  views  upon  various  points  between  the 
nilinc  Presbyterian  party  in  the  Assembly  and  the  grow- 
ii;ij  Independent  or  EiTVstian  majority  in  the  parliament 
became  more  and  more  evident;  while  the  progress  oi 
events  also  tended  to  separate  the  two  bodies  more  widelf 
every  day,  and  at  last  to  plaee  them  almost  in  opposition 
and  hostility  to  each  oQwr.  The  Assembly  of  Divines  con- 
tinued to  sit  under  tliat  name  till  the  22nd  of  Febroary, 
1649,  having  existed  five  yc^rs,  six  months,  and  twenty- 
two  days,  diirinc  which  time  it  had  met  11G3  timos.  Tlie 
Scottish  commissioners  had  left  above  a  vear  and  a  half 
bi-fore.  ThoM  of  the  memliers  who  remained  in  town  were 
then  changed  by  an  ordinance  of  the  paj'iiament  into  a 
committee  for  trying  and  exaroiiUDf  Binlslers,  and  con- 
tinued to  hold  neetings  tmr  thia  pinnM  eveiy  Thoiiday 
noraiag  tiU  CtonwcD^  dissdoliM  of  fbe  Loog 
ment,  Sib  of  Heidi.  16HB»  after  wUch  tbejr  new  net 
aga-n. 

All  the  important  work  of  the  As«^mbly  was  performed 
in  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  it-s  existence.  On  the  J"th 
of  October,  1643,  the  parhament  sent  them  an  order  direct- 
ing that  they  should  '  forthwith  confer  and  treat  among 
themselves  of  such  a  discipline  and  government  ea  may  be 
most  agreeable  toOod's  lidy  wofd.  Md  most  apt  to  mocure 
and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  ehnreh  at  home,  ana  nearer 
aErreement  with  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  other  Reformed 
churches  abroad,  to  lx>  ^ettled  in  ihis  chuich  in  stead  and 
place  of  the  present  church  povemment  by  archbishops, 
bishops.  &c.,  which  is  resolved  to  be  taken  away;  aod 
touching  and  concerning  the  directory  of  worsMp  Of 
Liturgy  hereafter  to  be  in  the  chnreh.'  Thia  oider  pro- 
duced the  Assembly's  Directory  for  PuUie  WorsM|Di,wlileh 
was  submitted  to  parliament  on  the  20th  of  April,  1644 ; 
and  their  Confession  of  Faith,  the  first  part  of  which  was 
laid  before  parliament  in  the  beginning  of  October,  1646, 
and  the  remainder  on  the  26lh  of  November  in  the  same 
year.  Their  Shorter  Catechism  was  piesented  to  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  •'3th  of  November,  1647;  their  Larger 
Catechism  on  the  15th  of  September,  1648.  The  other 
puUieations  of  the  Assembly  were  onlj  of  tcmpofaiy  im* 
portanoe,  soeh  as  admonitory  aMraases  to  the  parliament 
and  the  nation,  letters  to  foreign  ehafclws,  and  some  con- 
troversial tracts.  What  are  called  their  Annotations  on 
the  Bible  did  nut  jiroceed  from  the  Assembly  at  all,  but 
from  several  members  of  the  Assembly  and  other  clergy- 
men nominated  by  a  committee  of  parHloieirt;  to  whoa 
the  business  had  been  entrusted. 

The  DireetoiT  of  l^ibHe  WonMp  was  approved  of  and 
latitled  by  thte  General  Asseml'Iy  of  the  Cnurch  of  Scot- 
land held  at  Edinburgh  in  February,  1645;  the  Confession 
of  Faith,  by  that  held  in  August.  1647;  the  Larger  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  by  that  held  in  July.  1G48;  and  the.<e 
formulaties  still  continue  to  constitute  the  authorized 
standards  of  that  establishment.  The  Directory  of  Public 
Worship  was  also  ratified  by  both  houses  of  the  English 

Sarliament  on  the  2nd  of  October.  1644;  aod  so  was  the 
oetrfnal  pait  of  the  Confession  of  TSsith,  with  some  sNght 
verbal  alfeintinns.  in  March,  1648.  On  the  1,3th  of  Oc- 
tober. 1047.  the  House  of  Commons  pa-sscd  an  order  that 
the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government  should  be 
tried  for  a  year;  but  it  was  never  conclusively  e,-tablished 
in  England  by  legislative  authority ;  and  even  what  was 
done  by  the  parliament  in  partial  confirmation  of  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Westminster  Assemll^  of  Divines,  having 
Seen  done  without  the  royal  assenti  waaatl  regaided  as  of 
no  validity  at  the  Restoration,  upon  wUiA  event  episcopacy 
resumed  its  authority  without  any  aet  being  passed  to  that 
effect. 

It  is  remarl<aliie  that  there  is  not  in  existence,  as  far  as 
is  known,  any  complete  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Westminster  Assemlily  of  Divines,  either  printed  or  in 
manuscript.  The  otBoal  record  is  eommonly  supposed  to 
have  perished  in  the  ftre  of  London.  Three  volumes  of 
notes  by  Dr.  Thomas  Goodwin  are  presenred  inDr.  Wil- 
I  liamss  Library,  London;  and  two  volumes  by  George  GiT- 
!  lespie  in  the  Advocate's  library,  Edinburgh.  Baillie's 
Letters  however  contain  very  full  details  of  what  was  done 
during  the  period  of  bis  attendance  ;  and  a  Journal  kept 
by  Lightfoot  has  also  been  printed.  Much  information  is 
to  be  found  scattered  in  various  works,  such  as  Ki  id  s 
'  Memoin  of  the  Westminster  Divines;'  Ormes  *  LiCe  of 
Owen aoi  especially  NcaTa  *  Hiitoiy  of  fbe  Riiitiiia.' 
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The  mhr  work  that  has  appvand  profcniBg  to  te  s  * 
toryof  Ok.  Webtminstcr  AHcmbly  of  Divinn'is  a  IZmo. 

volume,  of  390  patji-*,  with  that  title,  bv  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
HctherinptLni,  then  minister  of  Torphiciien,  piibii>hetl  at 
Edinbur^ii  i"  tlie  present  jear,  1843.  The  reader  is  re- 
ferred for  a  lurthc-r  account  of  the  sources  of  information 
on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Htthennplon*  Pleliwc.  and  to  a 
nou:  on  .')21  cl'  Alton's  '  Lilc  and  TijBM  of  Alexander 
Henderson,'  8'.o.,  EdinburEh, 

\VKSTMC)IU-:i...\.\D,  oi  WLSr.MOKLAND,  ?.  northern 
county  of  England,  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-western 
aides  by  the  county  of  C"mberland.  from  which,  on  the 
northern  aide,  it  i»  separated  by  Ulleswater  Lake,  by  the 
river  Eamont,  which  flows  from  Ulleswater  into  the  Cden, 
by  the  Eden  itself,  and  by  the  f^rowdundale,  another  feeder 
01  the  Eden .  on  the  south-west  it  is  bounded  by  the  dis- 
till^ cS  FumcM  in  Lancashire,  from  which  it  is  Depamted  in 
UM  Mirt  by  Utde  Langdale  Beck,  Elter  Water,  and  tb« 
Bntoay.  %  atream  iowine  into  tbe  lake  of  WindenneK,  or 
]VnnMaemere^  and  by  tm  weitem  thore  of  Win<!cnnci« 
itself;  the  boundary-line  then  paseea  round  the  fi-utof  the 
take,  up  its  eastern  shore  as  far  as  Slorr's  Ha]I,  and  across 
in  an  easterly  direction  io  ihc  Inml  ol  ihc  little  river  Win- 
ster,  which  separates  Wcslnio;  liind  and  Lancashire  during: 
its  whole  course  to  it.s  junction  "ith  the  a-stuary  of  the 
Ken.  or  Kent,  just  where  it  opens  into  Morecarabe  Bay  ; 
on  the  -o'ltli  i;  is  bounded  by  Lancashire;  and  on  the 
soutli-east.  eiist,  and  noitli-ea»l  bv  Yoikbhirc,  from  which, 
in  different  jiarts,  it  Is  sepaiatecl  by  the  river  Lune  and 
it*  feeder  the  Kather,  by  the  iippe-  part  of  the  Eden, 
of  the  Swale,  and  of  the  Maize,  a  feeder  of  the  Tees: 
for  a  short  dislBOOe  on  the  north>easl  it  is  bounded  by  the 
(H)unty  of  Dutbaai,  fiom  whicli  it  is  separated  throughout 
by  the  upper  course  of  the  Tees.  It  lies  between  ^4"  W 
and  54"  42'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2"  U'  and  3"  10'  W.  long. 

The  form  of  the  county  is  irrecular :  the  greatest  dimen« 
uon  or  length  iafiroiranorth-aoitJi-^ait  to  eoutbiwuth-west, 
from  tbe  juoetion  of  llw  three  conatiee  of  Cumberland, 
Weahaoraland,  and  Dariiaai,  on  the  bank  of  the  Teea,  to 
the  Junction  of  Westmoreland  and  Lancaehire,  on  the  shore 
of  Alorecaube  Bay.  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kent,  a  little 
more  than  41  miles:  the  greatest  breadth,  measured  at 
riffht  ancles  to  the  length,  is  fiom  Bowfell,  on  the  border 
of  Cumberland,  to  the  county  stotie  at  th...-  junLtioi;  uf  ;he 
three  counties,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  and  W'lstniorehiud, 
32  miles.  The  area  of  the  county  is  estimated  at  702 
square  miles;  the  aucrefrafc  areas  of  the  several  parishes 
are  estimated  at  •iH'j.'JLXJ  acres,  or  rather  more  than  I't'J 
8<^uare  miles:  the  population  by  the  different  enumerations 
Olthe  present  century  was  as  follows  : — IHUI.  41.017  :  ISl  1. 
45,022;  increase  in  ten  years  10  per  cent. :  lti21,  ; 
increase  12  per  cent. :  1831,  55,U41  ;  inci ease 7  per  cent. : 
1841,  56.40SI ;  increaie  2-5  per  cent.  It  ia  in  area  the 
twenty-ninth  of  Englieh  counties ;  in  amount  of  population 
(according  to  the  census  of  1831,  which  we  retain,  in  order 
to  facilitate  oomparieonX  the  thirty-eighth,  being  exceeded 
Igr  all  othen,  except  Huntingdonshire  and  Rutlandshire ; 
and  in  denaity  of  population  by  far  the  loweat  of  all,  has 
-only 72  inhabilanta  to  a  tquare  mile;  Cumberland,  the 
eonnty  in  thb  respect  next  above  it,  havine:  111  persons  to 
a  square  mile,  uy  the  census  of  1841,  Westmoreland  was 
surpassed  in  population  by  Huntingdonshire.  Appleby, 
the  county  town,  is  in  the  tioi'lii'rn  part  of  the  county.  In 
54"  or  M"  aV  N.  lat.  and  r  21)'  W.  lone.,  231  miles  in 
a  direct  line  north-north-west  ironi  the  General  Post-Office, 
Ivondon  ;  270i  miles  by  the  road  thnwt^h  Hamet,  Hatfield, 
Bigjglesvvade.  Norman  Cross,  Stannunl,  .W  .vark,  East  Ilel- 
tbro,  Doticiister,  .Miberford.  Borouchbrultre,  Catterick, 
Gn  tii  RiidL^i'.  and  Brouijh;  or  286  wiles  by  the  Hirnnns;- 
ham,  Gi  and  Junction,  North  Union,  and  Preston  and  Lan- 
caiiter  railwavs  to  Lancaster,  and  tbenee  by  coach-road 
through  Kenoal  and  Shap. 

Su^au  and  Oeoh/fff. — ^Westmoreland  is  wholly  moun- 
tunous.  The  eastern  nde  is  traversed  bf  the  great  Pennine 
Chain,  and  the  western  side  and  the  centre  are  occupied 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Cuml>rian  group,  wUeh  are  seiiai> 
rated  fkom  the  Penmne  Chain  by  the  valley  of  tbe  Eden. 

The  principal  ridge  of  the  Fiemunc  Chain  enilen  Uie 
ooonty  aenHaits  norttiem  border  juit  to  tbe  sooth  of  Croie 
Fell,  and  extends  across  Milbum  Forest  south-south-east 
bjr  Broueh  to  the  border  of  Yorkshire  in  Arkengarth  Forest :  _ 
it  then  turns  south-sodth-wcst,  and  runs,  above  Kirhy  ! 
Stephen,  to  the  hearl  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden.   On  the  j 


vast  side  of  tlui  ridge  tte  moaatitiMi  hcva  aiteap  wad 

almost  preci|ntou8  descent  into  the  valley  of  the  Eden  ;  on 
the  cast  they  extend  a  considerable  distance,  far  beyond 

the  boundaries  of  Wtstmorcland,  subsiding  more  gradua.!'-. 
into  the  wide  valley  or  plain  of  the  Tees,  which  otcupie? 
the  south-east  of  the  county  of  Durham  and  the  nortli  of 
Yorkshire.  On  each  side  of  the  ridge  a  number  of  trans- 
verse valleys  are  drained  by  small  streams :  those  on  the 
west  side  flowing  into  the  Eden ;  those  on  the  east  forming 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Tees,  the  Swale,  and  the  Ure  or 
Yore.  The  principal  mountains  of  the  Pennine  Cliain  in 
W  estmai eland,  from  north  to  south,  arc  Dun  Fell,  J>ulton 
Fell  ifla  \k.  d  on  the  west  by  Duilon  Pike  and  Knock  Pike\ 
Eagles  Cha:r,  Scordale  Head  (flanked  on  the  south-west 
bv  Muiton  I'lke),  Warcop  Fell  (which  is  flanked  by  luttle 
Fell  on  the  east  and  Reman  Fell  on  the  west).  Middle  Fell 
Musgrave  Fell.  aii4  llelbeck  Fell,  all  north  ol  the  depies- 
don,  thRMgh  wbieh  the  river  Below  passes.  South  or  that 


depicirion  are  a  number  of  euamite  nouped  togaihar,and 

fimning  the  district  of  Arkengarth  Forest,  of  which  the 

Nine  Standards  (2136  feet  highX  Dottphin  Seat,  Browaber 
Fell,  and  Hueh's  Seat,  the  last  on  the  border  of  Westmore- 
land and  Yiirkshire.  are  among  the  principal.  The  northern 
part  of  the  Pennine  Chain  is  in  Milbum  or  Milbtuia 
Forest:  ttic  part  near  the  bend  wliere  the  raukje  ni :  o  the 
sonlh-souih-west  Is  in  Arkenearth  P'otest,  w  hich  some  iMke 
to  be  a  part  of  Stainmoor  Forest;  ai;d  (he  soullMm  pHt 
is  in  Swaledale  Forest  and  Mallcrslanj;  Forest. 

The  principal  iidpe  of  the  CumLuian  Muuntains  crosses 
the  couniy  from  west  to  ea,st,  or.  more  accurately,  it  reaches 
the  border  of  the  county  on  the  west  side  near  Helvellya 
<.'S(X)&  feet  high),  whicli  is  just  within  the  border  of  Cumbw- 
land,  and  runs  south-east  to  Kirkslone  Fell,  at  the  head  of 
the  valley  drained  bv  the  Coldnll,  or  Goldrill,  otherwise  the 
Hartsop Beck,  whicn  flows  into  UlksNvater:  from  Kirkstoos 
Fell  it  runs  east,  or  lathereaat  by  south,  to  tbe  head  of  the 
valley  of  the  Bdeu,  on  the  eastern  side  of  ttle  ammty ;  by 
whicn  vallejr,  here  veiynanow*  it  ia  araaraind  Snm  Urn 
Pennine  Chain.  It  may  indeed  be  eonriMrcd  an  united  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden,  in  Mallenlang  Forest, 
with  the  Pennine  Chain.  The  ridge  abotit  midway  between 
Kirkstone  Fell  and  the  valley  of  tlie  Eden  is  divided  int» 
two  parts  by  a  depression  through  which  the  Lune  patofs. 
The  principal  mountains  alont;  the  lidge  are  Grisdalc  Hion 
'  988  feet  high)  and  Dow  Crags,  between  Helvellyii  and 
Kirkstone  ?"ell  ;  High  Street  and  Ilartcr  rdl,  near  the  head 
ofKenttnere  ;  Birkbeck  Fells  and  Hause  Hill,  neaj- the  head 
of  BoiTowdalc  .  Jctt'ery's  Mount,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
depres.siun  through  which  the  Lune  (lows:  Ijingdale  Fells, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  depres.sion  ;  Green  Bell,  near 
the  head  of  the  Lune  ;  and  Wild-Boar  Fell,  in  Mailerstang 
Forest,  near  the  west  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Eden.  Froffl 
t«ch  bide  of  the  ridge  ramifications  are  thrown  off,  extend- 
ing northward  to  the  border  of  Cumberland,  and  aaatb> 
ward  to  the  border  of  Lancashire,  or  the  shoire  of  Ifoie- 
eamlw  Bay. 

On  the  north  aide  apriacipal  branch  ia  thnrnn  oflT  Aoai 
the  main  ridge  at  High  Street,  a  short  distance  enat  of 
Kirkstone  Fell,  of  which  branch  Dod  Hill,  Place  Felt, 
Aldsay  Pike,  Kidsly  Pike,  the  peaks  in  Martindale  Fo- 
rest, and  .Swarlh  Fell  arc  suninitt*.  This  branch  extends 
nearly  to  the  bank  of  the  FaniDni,  a  principal  feeder  of  the 
Eden,  opposite  Pcniith ,  and  lonns.  with  that  part  of 
the  main  ridge  which  ii  Ijetwein  Hclveilju  ancl  Kirk- 
stone Fell,  and  the  part  vsliuh  is  bi'lwcen  Kirkstone 
F^ell  and  High  Street,  a  seraicucle,  liavmi;  the  v.ppcr  part 
of  the  lake  of  I'Ueswater  embosomed  in  its  ccutre. 
This  lake,  the  uupcr  part  of  which  belongs  wholly  to 
Wcbtnioieland,  wnile  its  lower  part  is  on  the  border  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  is  about  seven  miles  long, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  half  a  mile.  Hodgson s 
'  County  Survey'  however  runs  tlie  boiindary-linc  of  the 
two  counties  up  the  eentxe  Of  the  lake  from'  Glencoin  to 
Pooley  Bridge.  The  upper  part  of  the  lake  is  in  tbe 
valley  of  Patterdale,  into  which  open  otlier  dales  or  ind- 
leys,  including  Gleneaim  or  Glencoin,  Glcnridden,  GriH 
dale,  and  Deepdala.  wMeb  aie  fbnned  by  the  shout  brancfaca 
thrown  off  towards  the  Ink*  bj  the  semicircle  of  moun- 
tain which  here  surronnd  it  Martindale  opens  at  its 
northern  end  upon  the  south-east  side  of  Ulleswater; 
it  lies  between  the  hills  of  Martindale  Forest  on  the 
(•a-;  a:ul  a  detached  mountain  or  hill  on  the  wcst.  Tliese 
dales  aic  watered  by  mountain  streams  flowing  into  Uilen* 
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water,  from  the  lower  extntiiily  of  wlilch  tlie  Eamnnt 
flo'.vs.  There  aie  coiiMdiiable  riTiiains  in  Pidtcnliile  and 
on  thesurroundine  mountains  of  the  woodii  wluch  anlivntly 
covered  the  dirtiMt;  the  tieea  are  oak,  aab,  dm,  birdi, 
and  alder. 

From  tiie  main  ridge  near  Birbeck  Fellt  an  important 
Inanch  is  thrown  off  in  a  north-east  diractioa;  but  oetwcea 
this  and  the  branch  ridjre,  which  has  been  described  as 

(jartinj;  from  the  niiLi  i  ridsje  at  Hieh  Street,  are  two  shorter  ; 
branches  hcjiii:;!!  id  luiin  the  Hiirh  Strei-l  branch  bv  the! 
valley  of  Munhile  ;  frnin  each  olln-r  In  tin-  %iilley  of  Swin- 
dale  ;  and  from  tlie  liirkueck  I'ells  l)nuich  by  U;e  valley  of 
Wet  Sleddalc.  These  three  valleys  are  drained  by  three 
■tfeams  which  unite  to  fonn  the  Lowther,  a  feeder  of  the 
Eamont.  The  westernmost,  flowing  tbrouKh  Mardale. 
expands  into  the  lake  of  Hawes  Water,  two  auJes  long  and 
from  a  auarler  to  half  a  mile  wide.  The  stream  which 
waters  Wet  Sli  dd.-ilc  is  thr  ni.ist  ci  msidcrable  of  the  three. 

The  braiiili  from  llie  pniiuiiiul  ;idsre  of  the  mountains 
at  Birbeek  Kells  is  known  in  the  [;arl  nciui-t  the  ridpe  as  ' 
Shap  Fell.  It  extends  norlhwaiti  in  sevenil  rulKes.  sepa- 
rated bv  mtenening  vales.  Knipe  Scar,  and  tlie  hills  ol 
iihap  \ioor,  Newby  Hixh  Moor,  Ravenswortb  and  Mea- 
bam  Moors,  and  C^lby  Common,  all  belong  to  this  branch. 
The  intervening  ralleys  have  a  general  direction  north  and 
south,  and  the  waters  which  drain  them  unite  to  form  a 
>tri  rim  \vhi4h  joins  tlu'  Kdt n  ln'twee n  Kirkby  Tliore  and 
Tempie  JSo'vt'ib\ .  Pait  uf  the  lulls  which  form  this  branch,  i 
including  OddLmhile  Knab,  Orion  8rar,  Asby  Moor, 
Crosby  Fell,  Ash  Fell,  and  Uirk  Fell,  extend  eastward  in 
a  Erection  parallel  to  the  main  rid^e,  Irom  which  they  are 
aeparated  by  a  valley  watered  by  the  Luoe  and  its  upper 
afflnenta. 

Tlie  branches  from  the  main  rid^e  on  the  south  side  ex- 
tend on  the  western  side  of  the  county  a  very  short  dis- 
tance from  the  main  rid^'e,  subsidini;  in  the  valK  y  of 
Grasmere,  by  which  they  are  separated  Ironi  a  detached 
group  of  the  Cumbrian  .Mountains,  which  occupies  the 
western  extremity  of  the  county.  These  short  branches 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  valleys  openini;  into 
Grasmere,  and  drained  by  atreama  whicn  flow  into  the 
upper  part  of  yrindermere.  A  branch  somewhat  lonsrer 
than  those  just  discril)ed  extends  between  Ambleside  and 
the  Troutbeck  to  the  shores  of  WinderniL-re.  Anolher  j 
branch,  much  longer,  parts  from  the  mam  niJuc  m  ar  Hi^li  | 
Street,  ami  runs  s<mthwaid,  acrosa  Aiiplelluvaite  Common  I 
and  Cleal I  I!  :ow  Heath,  towards  tlie  mouth  of  the  Kent,  j 
l)eing  bounded  on  tlie  east  by  Kentdale  or  the  valley  of 
the  iCent,  and  on  the  west  b^'  Windermere  and  the  valley 
of  the  Leven.  Near  the  pnneipal  ridge  ttiia  bimnch  hM 
not  much  breadth,  but  as  it  advances  southward  it  be- 
comes 1  roadcr,  and  is  subdivided  by  the  valleys  drained 
by  the  Winster.  the  Witherslack  brook,  the  I'uderbatrow, 
aivl  other  small  streams,  into  parallel  ranL;es  of  hills,  in- 
cludina;  Cartmell  Fell  in  Lancashire,  and  Wlutbarrow 
Sear,  L.yth  Fell,  and  Undcrbanow  Scar  in  Westmoreland. 
Other  branches  from  the  main  ridge,  subdivided,  like  that 
just  mentioiied,  into  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  overspread  that 
part  of  the  county  which  lies  between  the  Kent  and  the 
Lune.  Of  these  branches  one  part,  including  the  hills  of 
Sleddalc  Forest  and  Potter  Fell,  separalt  s  from  the  rid^je 
near  Harter  Fell,  and  extends  between  thr  valley  of  Kent- 
mere,  watered  b\  the  ujiper  course  of  tin-  Kent,  and  the 
valley  of  Loni;  Sleddale,  watered  by  the  Sprint,  a  feeder  of 
the  Rent,  southward  to  the  junction  of  this  feeder  with  its 

})rinei|ial.  Another  part,  of  which  Ciow  Brow  and  Tod  Fell 
bnn  part,  extends  southward  on  the  east  aideofLong  Sled- 
dale, which  itseparatesfromanothervalley— that  of  Whin- 
fell — watered  by  the  Bannisdale  or  Mint,  which  joins  the 
Kent  just  above  Kendal.  OthtT  partsof  this  branch,  com- 
prchendinR  the  heischls  of  Whiiifi  ll  Cutumon  and  Lambri^'g 
Park, Hay  Fell,  Rowland  Ed^e,  and,  ujore  to  the  southward, 
Haverbrack  Fell,  Arnside  Fell,  Farlton  Knot,  and  Hutton 
Hoof  Crags,  extend  southward  between  the  Kent  and 
the  Lune  into  Lancashire ;  the  parallel  ranges  of  hills 
lieinj?  separated  by  streams  which  join  the  Beelo,  a 
feeder  of  the  Kent.  Tliat  part  of  the  county  which  ex- 
tends across  the  I.uno  eastward  is  oecupieil  bv  Middleton 
Frll.  Barkin,  IJaibon  Fell.  Haibon  Beacon,  6rcat  ('olm, 
Borwens,  and  L"ai»teiton  Fell,  all  bdonirint;  to  the  jrroup 
which  separates  Detitdalc  in  Yorktlnie  from  the  lower 

}>art  of  I.nnsdale,  or  the  vallcy  of  the  Lunc,  in  Westroore- 
and  and  Ijincashire. 
P.C..  No.  \711. 


T\\c  westeni  extremity  of  the  county  is  occupied  by  part 
of  another  j;roi;])  of  the  (.'umbrian  Mountains,  separated 
from  that  jiart  of  the  priiu  i]ial  ridpe  which  is  between 
Helvellyn  and  Kirkstone  Fell,  by  the  valley  of  Gra.smcre. 
and  from  the  Fumess  Fells  of  Lancashire  by  the  valley  of 
Little  Lansdale,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  viuley 
of  Great  Lanedale.  Laogdale  Pikes,  Silver  How.  and 
Ixiuijhrisje  Fell  are  between  Gra.^crc  and  Great  Tjing- 
dale  ;  and  How  Keil  2011  feet  hiirh  ,  on  the  border  of 
Westmoreland  and  Cumberland,  and  Wrey  Newe,  or  Wry- 
no^e,  I'orm  the  western  termination  of  the  valleys  of  Great 
and  Little  Lanedale.  which  are  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  ridpe  called  Lintrmirc.  Each  of  the  Wwm  valleys  is 
d'lained  by  a  small  stream;  those  which  respectively  water 
Great  Lanedale  and  Little  Langdale  unite  m  the  tarn  or 
lake  of  Elter  Water,  and  afterwards  receive  a  jrfream  from 
Ix)ui;hrigtt  tain,  adjacent  to  the  south  foot  of  I<ou^(hrii;i,' 
Fell,  so  forininp  the  Brathay;  the  stream  which  waters 
Grasmere  receives  streams  from  two  tarns  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  viUey,  expands  in  the  lower  part  of  the  valley 
into  the  two  Ikkca  of  Grasmere  and  Rydal  Water,  and  flows 
into  the  Windermere,  forming  the  Rolhay,  which,  with  the 
Brathay  just  nanujd,formthe  principal  feeders  of  that  lake. 

Geofo^rically  the  eonnty  may  be  regarded  a<  consisting 
of  three  i)arts.  'ITie  slate  rocks  of  the  Cumbrian  Mountain 
proup  fonn  the  first  part  or  division  ;  the  formations  of  the 
jireat  carlKMiil'erous  and  mountain  limestone  series  ol  the 
North  of  Emjlaud,  of  which  formations  the  Pennine  Chain 
forms  the  western  outcrop,  constitute  the  second  part  or 
division  ;  and  the  new  red-sandstone  of  the  valley  of  the 
Etien  the  third. 

If  a  line  be  diaim  in  a  amitlweaatefly  diradion  from  the 
foot  of  UTIeswater,  pasatnga  Httle  to  the  south-west  of  Shap 
and  Orto  i,  and  thence  to  Ravenstonrdale,  at  that  place 
bendiii^"  to  the  south  till  it  reaches  the  border  of  the  county 
at  the  point  where  thr  road  from  Sedl)erj:h  to  Kirkby  Ste- 
phen enters  it ;  and  ifanother  line  be  drawn  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  former,  commencing  at  Shap  Wells,  passing 
by  the  south  side  of  Wardale  Crags,  and  crossing  the  val- 
ley of  Long  Sleddale  at  the  hamlet  of  Little  I^iuion,  the 
vallcy  of  iMntdMre  nm  the  Hall,  and  the  valley  of  Trout- 
beck  a  little  above  Town  Head,  and  thence,  skirting  the 
southern  flank  of  Wansfeil,  to  Pool  Wyke,  near  the  north- 
west an£;le  of  Windermere  ; — the  whole  county  w  ill  be  di- 
vided into  three  irretftilar  and  unequal  districts,  each  marked 
by  peculiar  geological  features.  We  shall  consider  them 
in  the  following  order  : — 

1.  The  green-elate  and  porphyry  of  the  north-wcatem 
district. 

2.  The  upper  slates  of  the  south-east. 

3.  The  carboniferous  rocks  of  the  north-east,  and  the  new 
red-sandstone  of  the  basin  of  the  Kden. 

1.  (irf'tt-Sliitr  iind  Porphyry. — This,  the  mildlc  lermof 
the  series  into  which  the  Cumbrian  slates  havi'  lucii  di- 
vided, and  overlying  the  lowest  member  of  that  serii?*  ir 
the  adjoining  county  (.the  Skiddaw  Slate  of  Sedirwick)  oc- 
cupies the  whole  of  the  north-western  portion  of  the  county, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  aooth  bv  the  range  of  a  seriea  of 
overlying  beds  of  calcareous  slates  (Coniston  limestone, 
&c.),  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  carboniferous  rocks.  It 
comprehends  two  distiiu  t  (■]  v-kcs  of  rock,  igneous  and 
aqueous,  yet  so  blended  and  interjected  that  they  must  be 
considered  as  the  effects  of  two  distinct  causes  acting  to- 
trctherand  continued  during  a  lengthened  geological  period. 
Tlie  igneous  rocks  indnde  almost  eveiy  variety  of  felstom 
and  felstone-porphyiy,  oooadonally  paia  into  gKeMtone; 
they  more  rarely  put  on  a  edhmniar  mm  like  that  of  baaalt. 
The  aqueous  rocks  are  compoaed  of  ^uarti  in  an  extremely 
fine  state  of  comminution,  and  obtain  their  typical  colour 
from  earthy  chlorite  derived  from  the  Plutonic  silts.  AU 
these  rocks  have,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  slaty  struc- 
ture, and  from  them  the  finest  roofing-slates  are  quarried. 
The  rocks  of  this  division  rise  into  the  highest  and  most 
rugged  peaks  of  the  whole  lake  district,  constituting  the 
main  ridgo  of  the  mountains  west  of  High  Street,  those  be- 
tween Graamere  and  Ofcat  Langdale,  itc^  The  prevailing 
strike  of  the  rocks  is  noith-east,  and  they  dip  at  a  high 
angle  to  the  south  east.  Garnets  arc  found  in  some  abun- 
dance in  the  bri  i  t  iatcd  rocks  of  this  division,  and  agates 
and  other  minerals  occur  in  the  cellular  Plutonic  silts. 
No  on;atuc  remains  have  been  discovered  in  any  part  of 
the  group,  the  interruptions  of  igneous  action  seeming  to 
have  been  too  fieqnent  to  permit  the  existence  of  animal 
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liftu  Ifdalfie  veins  occur  in  some  places ;  amongrtothere, 
a  lead-mine  i»  worked  aouth-weit  of  Ulleswater. 

2.  Upper  Slatei  of  the  South-Battem  DktHet.-^'Ku 
formation  is  divided  by  Profeissor  Sedgwick  (see  '  Proceed- 
ings of  Geol.  Soc.  Lon..'  1832)  into  three  ill-defined  proupe : 
1,  the  fovsiliferous  rocks  south  of  Kendal  and  of  Kirliby 
Moor;  2.  a  lower  group,  like  the  fonuer  in  lithologicai 
gtnicture,  but  with  a  moce  decided  slaty  impress  and  fewer 
tneci  of  liDMila ;  3^  a  oonpUcated  group  of  calcareous 
dates,  aHematini;  with  Mid  eoane  siliceous  tieds  and 
several  bands  of  fine  roofing-nlatea,  all  resting  on  the  fi»- 
Mliferous  limestone  of  Coniston.  Mr.D.  Sharpe,  in  a  recent 
Hir\eyor  this  district,  al>o  sc^panitcs  ttiis  division  of  the 
slate  roclu  into  three  i^roujjs  i  m.'>"  '  Pruceedin^s  of  Geol. 
Soc.  Lond^'  1843),  and  seeks  to  identify  them  with  the 
three  principal  groups  of  Mr.  .Murchison's  Silurian  Sys- 
tem. Mr.  sharpe'a  division  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing desccndiog  onkr  CD  nuking  fttiarefse  from  the  south- 
east to  the  norfh-west ;  as.  for  instanoe,  fiom  Khrkby  Lons- 
dale,  where  the  uppermost  beds  underlie  the  old  red  aand- 
stone.  to  the  Coniston  limestone  above  Low  Wood,  at  the 
heatl  of  Windermere.  First,  the  Upper  Ludlow  rocks, 
occupying  the  greaterjpart  of  the  district  between  the  lower 
parts  of  the  Kent  and  Lune,  succeeded  by  a  band  of  I.owt-r 
Ludlow  rocks:  next,  a  oeries  of  unfonsiliferous  beds  (of  con- 
ddeiable  tbielciMSB  when  expanded  in  the  district  of  Fur- 
neas),  which  are  provisioiwlur  named  WiadecBara  zodts, 
and  are  the  assumed  eijuiTaients  of  the  Wenloek  fbrma- 
lion  ;  and.  lastly,  a  series  of  slater  Kirkby  Ireleth),  prey 
slaty  grits,  blue  flagstones,  and  (juniston  limestone— the 
four  la-st  beiqg  the  aappowd  cqoivatenti  of  the  Caradoc 
sandstone. 

The  Coniston  limestone  fonn.s  a  well-defined  though 
xnegiUar  baae  to  thia  division  of  the  slates  on  the  nortn- 
w^  (tUa  Iwandiiy  being  rudely  marked  by  the  line  we 
supposed  to  be  drawn  from  Shap  Wells  to  Windermere 

Head).  On  the  south  and  south-east  it  is  hounded  by 
Morecambe  Bay  ami  the  carlnmiferons  rock.s  arul  it  ex- 
tends eastward  as  far  as  the  l)iirtier  of  tlie  county,  except 
where  overlaid  by  the  earboiiileruns  series  of  Yorkshire. 
The  rocks  on  the  eajit  bank  of  the  Lune  are  separated  I'rom 
on  the  western  bank  by  an  enormou.s  fault,  which 
.  )  in  the  direction  of  that  river.  Middietoa  and  the 
otlier  Fells  on  the  eeatem  aide  of  the  Lone  are  oompoeed 
ofthe  beds  of  the  middle  group  of  this  diviaimi.  The  exact 
age  of  this  upper  division  of  the  slates  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  an  appeal  to  the  organic  remains  which  are  suf- 
ficiently abunuant  in  the  first  or  uppermost,  and  in  the 
third  or  lowest  terms  of  the  series.  Tlie  rocks  to  the  cast 
of  Kendal  and  those  which  break  out  beneath  the  western 
escarpment  of  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Underbarrow 
Sear  abound  with  Upper  SiiiuiM  fiNsUai  Mid  the  Coniston 
limestone  u  chargea  wHh  Lower  Sthirian  crostaeean  shelh 
and  corals.  The  middle  term  is  unfortunately  without 
organic  remains,  and  in  the  absenee  rif  scparatine  calcare- 
ous bands  (Aymestry  and  Wenloek  limef-tunesi,  P.'ni(  >sor 
Sedgwick's  recommendation  to  separate  the  whole  upp«r 
diviHon  of  the  sletee  of  Westmoreland  into  two  groups,  an 
vnpcr  and  a  lower,  aeems  to  he  as  yet  the  safest  plan. 

TheM  uppermost  aletee  are  harder  than  thoae  of  the 
lowest  series,  and  give  to  the  mountains  formed  of  them 
a  more  angular  and  picturesque  outline  and  rugged 
surface ;  but  thi  y  lio  not  in  these  respects  eriuai  the 
middle  series  ol  slate  rocks,  which  form  mountains  uf 
greater  elevation  and  more  picturesque  character.  The 
mountains  formed  by  the  uppermost  slates  rarely  have 
%  height  of  lOCX)  feel,  being  inferior  not  only  to  the 
middle  alete  mountains  (Hdveilvn.  Laogdale  Piitca,  ftc), 
but  also  to  the  limestone  mountains  of  the  Pennine  Chein. 
Among  the  rocks  of  this  uppermost  division  two  varieties 
appear  predominant :  '  the  highly  fissile,  nearly  homo- 
geneous variety,  with  Uttle  api)earance  of  mica;  and 
the  granular  sorts,  some  of  which  split  with  micaceous 
surfaces,  while  others  contain  disseminated  mica.  These 
micaceous  rocks  alternate  frequently  in  vertical  or  in- 
elincd  layen;  and  the  coarse  kmds  incapable  of  cleavage, 
lem  aiea  than  usual,  is  obeerved  to  altemate,  under 


with  MM  aiea  tnan  usual,  is  ooeervM  lo  aiiefnaie.  under 
flie  nene  of  *'  galliard,"  with  the  homogMMoae  vwiety, 
which  alone  is  worked  for  slate.'    (FUlUpa*  in  Qauhgieai 

Tranmctinm,  2nd  series,  vol.  iii.) 

Valuable  flagstones  are  oV)tained  from  these  rocks  in 
ouwy  places,  and  copper  is  found  in  sume  parts  of  them. 

8.  Oariemifftniii*  tSackt^  ^^Vw  inspeetkm  of  any  no- 


curate  geological  map  of  the  lake  distriet  vrill  at 
pmnt  to  the  b«t  that »  mantle  of  carboufienma  raehi  ha* 
at  one  period  oontinaoody  extended  raond  the  whole  of 

the  Cumbnan  slates.  On  the  north-east  of  the  line  we 
have  supposed  to  be  drawn  from  the  foot  of  Ulleswater  to 
Ilavenstonedah'.  the  b  it  of  carboniteooi  rocke tfill  011^ 
broken,  and  resting  on  the  slates. 

The  mountain  limestone  occupies  all  the  county  north- 
east of  the  line  of  junction,  except  the  vallev  of  the  Eden, 
which  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  new  rea-«andstone ;  a 
small  district  DCtween  Applcbgr  and  Shap,  where  the 
limestone  is  eovered  bjrtfae  eoel-meeaures;  and  a  portion  of 
the  county  cast  ofthe  upper  valley  ofthe  Kilen,  where  the 
limestone  is  covereil  liy  the  miUstune-i^rit  and  slule.  The 
ininml:iiti  liriie^toi'.e  t'ljims  the  mass  of  the  Pennine  Chain, 
attaining  in  Cross  Fell,  whicti  l•^  m  ("nmberland,  but  close 
upon  the  border  of  Westmon  laiid.  a  height  of  21M)1  feet. 
Tjie  formations  of  the  mountain  limestone  olnerved  in  this 
county  are  among  the  lowest  in  the  scries.  Among  them 
occurs  a  stratum  of  whin  sill,  or  basalt,  60  feet  thick.  On 
the  sleep  western  escarpment  of  the  Pennine  Chain  the 
subjacent  beds  of  old  red-sand.stonc  appear,  and  even  the 
slate  rocks  beneath  the  old  red-sandstone.  There  is  a  re- 
markable cavern  in  the  mountain  limestone  at  Diinall,  five 
miles  from  Dulton  ;  and  tliere  are  several  lead-mines  near 
Dufton,  w  here  antimoniati d  lead-ore,  lead-ore  with  aoeh  a 
superabundance  of  sulphur  aa  to  take  fire  and  bora  on 
being  held  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  small  qtiantitiesof 
inalaehitc  are  obtained.  Beautiful  specimens  v.i'  flos-ferri, 
or  arrai^ouite,  of  snow-white  colour  and  -aiiti-hke  lu-tre, 
and  witheritc,  of  clove-brown  colour  a-id  >"i  i;UeJ  texture, 
have  been  found  in  Dufton  mine.  There  are  copper-uiineo 
near  Orton  and  Kirby  Stephen. 

The  mountain-limestone  has  been  said  to  rest  commonly 
I  on  the  slates.  On  the  western  escarpment  however  of  the 
I  Pennine  Chain,  fVom  Cross  Fell,  15  miles  southward  to 
Highcup,  near  Murton,  the  old  red-sandstone  or  conglo- 
merate intervene-^,  havini;  a  dip  conformable  to  that  of  the 
limestone.  It  is  ob«<'i\ ed  alsoin  the  valley  cf  the  Lune  near 
Orton,  and  lower  down  near  Kirkhy  Lonsdale,  and  in  the 
valley  of  the  Mint  and  several  other  places  near  Kendal. 
It  appears  here  in  its  common  form  of  a  coarse  pudding- 
stone.  The  subjaoent  slate,  which  is  coextensive  with  the 
old  red-sandstone,  forms  a  kind  of  broken  under  tenace 
along  the  escarpment,  and  is  bounded  on  its  west  side  by  a 
narrow  and  irregular  but  nearly  parallel  line  of  greenstone. 
This  small  slate  and  greenstone  district  is  distinguished  b> 
three  lofly  conical  summits  or 'pikes:'  Knock  Pike,  the 
most  northerly,  is  chiefly  composed  of  greenstone;  Duf- 
ton Pike,  near  Knock  Rke,  contains  both  greenstone  and 
slate ;  and  Murton  Pike,  the  souUkemmost  and  the  loftiest, 
appears  to  be  •ImoBt  entirely  composed  of  slate.  The  line 
of  junction  and  order  of  superposition  of  the  greenstone 
and  slate,  if  they  have  any  onm;  have  not  been  deter- 
mined. Imperfect  roofing-slate  is  due  on  Ijui£:don  Moor, 
near  Murton  Pike,  and  at  Middle  Kii^  ;  and  sl.ite-peneils 
are  obtained  in  several  places.  Granitic  rocks  are  found 
in  this  district,  and  a  .species  of  granite  used  tor  fences  is 
quarried  near  Dufton  Pike.  Shattered  and  confused  pop. 
tione  of  the  eoel-meeaureo  tad  of  the  monntain-limestone 
beds  are  observed  to  border  the  greenstone  on  the  we<  for 
about  three  miles  between  Melmerby  and  Kirkland.  The 
enal-seams,  which  arc  very  thin,  are  often  (juite  vertical, 
and  the  e  ial  h.e-i  l)een  extracted  by  sinking  perpendicularly 
downwards  as  in  a  well :  but  as  the  seams  are  soon  lost, 
without  any  cUic  to  lead  to  their  recovery,  the  coal  is  now 
seldom  worked. 

The  millstone-grit  is  found  only  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  oonnt^,  oorenng  the  mountain  limestone  and  forming 
the  summit  of  Brownber  Fell,  Nine  Standards,  and  Hanging 
Stones,  in  Arkeiigarth  Forest,  in  the  Pennine  Chain,  on 
the  east  side  ofthe  valley  of  the  Eden  near  its  head  ;  and 
of  Wild-Boar  Fell  on  the  west  side  of  the  same  valley,  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Cumbrian  NuhUI- 
tains.  In  the  coal-measures  which  rest  on  the  mountain 
limestone  between  Appleln*  and  Shap  there  are  sevemi 
coal -pita.  This  small  coalfield  is  covered  on  its  northern 
side  bv  the  new  red-sandstone.  There  are  some  coal-ptti 
at  Helhcek  near  Brou;;h. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  county  the  carboniferous 
limestone  appears  broken  up  by  enornums  faults  Into 
detached  puvtions  with  wide  valleys  between  them :  one 
laige  naas,  with  several  onfUeiib 
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north  of  Kendal,  and  extends  u  far  south  as  the 
of  Morecambe  Bay,  resting  on  the  Sihirian  rocks, 
«ith  Um  interpocition  here  and  Uiere  of  the  old  red-«and- 
rtooe  (Ftumgutht,  LaTeioek  Bridge,  fte.);  opposite  to 

ill  long  south-western  escarpment  of  Underbiirrow  Scar  is 
another  mass  of  limestone  (Wbitbarrow).   The  limestone 

at  Keniial  is  extensivt'ly  (iiiarried  for  Iniildinsi  purposes,  and 
many  of  the  beds  ]>nli>h  info  beautiful  marble,  \vhich  is  in 
Ktai  demand  for  ornamental  purposes.  Another  mti-is  of 
limestone  of  some  extent  lies  to  the  south-west  of  Kirkby 
Lmsdale. 

The  new  Fedwwndstone  i*  th«  moat  recent  fonnation  of 
Una  eountv,  and  fllb  ell  the  lower  part  of  the  heahi  «rthe 
Etalt  from  nearBrough  to  the  shores  of  tin-  Sol  way  RWi. 
Ttnsually  appears  here  as  a  strong  thick-lmMi  tl  sandstone, 
and  is  much  used  aa  a  bviildiiiir-^lnne.  It  rests  upon  the 
cartxmilerous  rocks  on  its  south-wt  stem  side,  and,  spread- 
ing wide  on  both  sides  of  the  Eden,  abuts  against  the  up- 
raocd  terrace  of  Cross  Fell  elevated  by  the  great '  Pennine 
ftulL*  Immense  masses  of  roagnesian  conglomerate  may 
be  ma  al  the  bed  of  the  £dea  near  K  irkby  Stepbmi,  eon- 
tdning  wateiuworn  and  nnahraded  fragmentiofthemoun- 
tuin  limestone  and  coal-measures.  Gypsum  is  obtained  in 
many  parts  of  the  saliferou-s  district  in  Westmoreland. 

Prooi's  of  igneous  action  are  abundant  in  many  parts  of 
this  county,  porphyritic  dykes  twing  found  in  various  parts ; 
there  are  five  which  may  be  observed  not  Yery  far  distant 
from  the  '  Shap  Granite '  in  Wet  Steddale,  in  the  valley 
above  High  Barrow  Bridge,  on  the  cmt  of  the  hill  firom 
that  place  to  Shap,  and  m  two  placea  fluther  north  and 
nnr  the  roadside.  But  the  well-known  Shap  Fell  red 
pii^phrritir  ^n-nnite  forms  the  largest  jwrlicMi  of  erupted 
rock  111  the  county.  It  rises  at  the  base  of  the  upper  divi- 
sion of  the  slates,  and  appearij  to  have  cut  off  the  ( 'uniston 
limestone  for  some  distance  ;  altering,  tilting  otf  at  hit^h  1 
angles,  and  indurating  all  the  neighbouring  rocks.  The 
bottldets  flrom  this  granite  are  eaaily  recogniaed,  and  are 
txind  to  have  travelwd  in  one  direetion  aa  nr  as  the  Toric* 
Aire  eoast.  They  are  seen  resting  at  the  height  of  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  i)laii)  of  E<len,  ac^nst 
the  steep  sidrs  o(  thr  <:ri  ridire  nt  Cio-^s  Fell,  and  they 
have  travelled  down  the  valley  of  the  Kent  to  Morecambe 
Bay.  The  mode  of  their  transport,  whether  by  water,  or 
bv  ice,  or  by  ice  floating  in  water,  is  yet  an  unsolved  pro- 
blem in  geuloeical  dynamics. 

Bfdngngmii  mud  CommimtieaiMW.  —  The  Pennine 
eham  oT  momranna  separates  the  waten  which  flow  into 
•he  Irish  Sea  from  those  whicli  flow  into  the  German 
Ocean.  Westmoreland  is  chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the 
chain ;  tnit  a  small  portion  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
ridee.  ami  in  this  some  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tees 
have  (heir  bovine.  The  Tees  itself  rises  just  beyond  the 
uoithero  border  at  the  foot  of  Cross  Fell,  but  its  course  as 
ftraathe  Ml  at  Canldron  Snout  is  on  the  border  of  West- 
■Mteland.  Its  feeder  the  Maise,  which  joins  it  at  Caul- 
dron  Snout,  belongs  to  Westmoreland,  rising  in  Milbum 
Fonst  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  havine: 
lb'  euuiMi  withm  or  upon  the  border.  The  sources  of  the 
'.on  or  Lune  f  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  tiie  Lnne 
described  below  \  the  Bander  or  Baulder,  the  Greta,  and  its 
sffluent  the  Barney,  all  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Tees,  are  within  or  upon  the  border  of  Westmoreland.  The 
Bnale^  which  belongs  to  the  system  of  the  Oiise,  has  also  its 
■once  on  the  border.  But  all  these  streams,  which  belong 
to  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  have  scarcely 
'iny  part  of  their  course  in  Westmoreland  ;  as  the  ridge  of 
that  ch;iin  which  determines  the  watershed  lies  very  near 
'f  ii'it  close  upon  the  eastern  border  of  the  county.  Of  the 
Tees  about  ci?ht  or  ten  miles  belong  to  this  county  ;  the 
'wgth  of  the  Maise,  which  belongs  wholly  to  it,  is  about 
Ihe  aina  {about  four  miles  of  toe  coarse  of  the  Barney 
hehng  to  Westmoreland ;  but  of  the  other  rimi  icareely 
■ore  than  a  mile  or  two. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  Pennine  Chain  the  connty  is 
<livided  by  the  principal  ridtre  of  the  Cumbrian  Chain  into 
two  basin's;  the  basin  of  the  Eden  on  the  north,  and  the  ; 
basin  of  Morecambe  Bay  on  the  south,  drained  by  the 

Kent,  the  Lune,  and  other  streams,  which  flow  into  that 
mutuary.  The  Eden  rises  on  the  border  of  Westmoreland 
ttd  Yorkshire^  ontiie  side  oi  Unsh's  Seat,  one  of  the  moun* 
l*ias  of  the  FmniiM  Chain,  fk  warn  for  the  lint  two 
iBiles  is  southwaid ;  It  then  abruptly  turns  to  the  north,  and 
northward  ten  miles  throu^  a  narrow  valley  en> 


closed  between  the  Pennine  and  Cumbrian  Mountains  past 
Kirkby  Stephen  to  ahout  a  mile  fh>m  the  village  of  Soulby, 
where  it  reecivea  on  tiie  1^  bank  a  stream  coight  milea 
long,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Wild-Boar  f^Jl  m  Malter- 

stang  Forest  and  waters  Ravenstone  dale.  From  the  junc- 
tion of  this  stream  the  Eden  flows  a  mile  north-east  to 
Great  Musgrave,  and  then  tnrnintj  north-west  flows  1ft 
miles  through  a  valley  or  plain  five  or  six  miles  wide 
past  Appleby  to  the  junction  of  the  Crowdundale  beck, 
which  rises  in  the  Pennine  Chain  near  Dun  Fell,  and 
has  a  course  of  seven  miles  west-south-west  alone  the 
border  of  Westmoreland  and  Combeilaad  into  the  Eden, 
which  it  loins  on  flie  right  banlc.  Vnm  the  Junction  of 

the  Crowiuindale  the  Eden  flows  two  milea  farther  north- 
west, along  the  border  of  the  county  to  the  junction  of  the 
Eamont  on  the  left  bank,  after  which  it  (juits  Westmore- 
land altogether.  Its  course  in  this  county  is  30  miles ;  in 
Cumberland  about  the  same ;  making  a  total  of  nearly  60 
miles.  No  part  of  its  course  in  Westmoreland  is  navigable. 

Below  the  stream  which  joins  it  at  Soulby,  the  Eden 
receives  several  other  affluents.  Those  which  join  it  on 
the  right  bank  are  the  Beelah  or  Belay,  seven  or  eight  miles 
long,  which  waters  Stainnioor  (or  Stanemoor  dnle  j  ;  the 
Helbeck,  a  stream  six  miles  long,  which  psisscs  the  town  of 
Brough  ;  the  Troutbeck,  ten  miles  long,  which  rises  near 
Scordale  head  ;  and  the  Crowdundale,  already  noticed  :  all 
these  rise  in  the  Pennine  Chain.  On  the  left  bank  the 
Eden  is  jdned  by  a  stream  six  miles  long  from  Little 
Ashby ;  a  stream  seven  miles  long  firom  Great  Aahby ;  by 
a  third  stream,  the  Leeth.  eleven  miles  long^  ftom  the 
neighbourhood  of  Shap  (which  last  receives  the  Lyvennet, 
eiu'ht  miles  long,  from  Crosby  Ravenswoith'),  and  the 
Eiimont,  from  Ulieswater,  on  tln'  bonier  of  the  county.  The 
Coldrill  or  Hartsop  beck,  which  rises  in  the  Cumbrian 
ridge  at  the  foot  of  Kirkstone,  may  he  regarded  as  the  true 
source  of  the  Eamont :  it  flows  into  Ulieswater  at  its  upper 
end,  and  the  Eamont  flows  ftom  the  same  lake  at  the  lower 
end:  the  omnne  of  the  Eamont  ii  noifh^aat  along  the 
border  nfComberland  and  Westmoreland :  its  total  length 
from  the  source  of  the  Coldrill,  including  Ulieswater,  which 
is  an  expansion  of  it,  is  about  20  to  22  miles.  Aliout  four 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Eden  it  receives  the 
I.f)wther,  formed  by  the  junction  of  three  becks  or  streams^ 
v\  hich  respectively  water  Wet  Sleddale,  Swindale,  and  Mar- 
dale:  the  length  of  the  Lowther  from  the  head  of  the 
Wet  Sleddale  beck,  the  longest  of  the  thre^  is  more  than  16 
nriles.  Rnveawater  is  formed  by  the  expanrion  of  the 
Mardale  beck.  All  the  larger  affluents  of  the  Eden  which 
join  it  on  the  lell  b;iuk  rise  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Cumbrian  lul^c. 

The  Lune,  the  Kent,  the  Winster,  and  the  Leven  drain 
the  basin  of  Morecambe  Bay.  The  Lune  rises  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Cumbrian  ridge  near  the  head  of  the 
stream,  which  Join*  the  Eden  ftf  Soulby.  Its  course  la 
northward  for  two  miles,  then  westward  for  six  miles 
through  a  valley  formed  by  the  Cumbrian  mun  ridge  on 
the  south  and  tlie  ca-^tward  prolongation  of  the  bmnch 
thrown  oti'froni  the  main  ridge  at  Birkbcck  and  Shap  Fells 
on  the  north.  The  affluents  of  the  Lune  in  this  part  arc  all 
small.  A  little  south  of  Orton  the  river  turns  south,  and 
flows  19  miles  southward,  partly  in  the  county,  partly  on 
the  border,  to  Kirkby  I.«nsdale,  a  little  below  wnich 
it  quits  the  county  to  enter  I.ancashire.  No  part  of  Ua 
course  of  27  miles  in  Westmoreland  is  navigable.  Its 
trilratanr  the  Bather  orRoatha  rises  in  Westmoreland,  then 
enters  York.shirc,  and  has  the  lower  part  of  itoeoOlM  OD 
t!ic  border  of  Yorkshire  and  Westmoreland. 

The  Kent  rises  at  the  foot  of  High  Street  in  the  Cum- 
brian ridge,  and  flows  south  by  east  about  lU  miles  through 
the  valley  of  Kentmere  to  the  junction  of  the  Spnnt 
at  Boineside,  a  stream  of  nearly  equal  length  which  rises 
in  the  same  ridge  east  of  the  Kent  and  drains  the  valley 
of  I..ong  SleddaJe.  This  river  Joins  the  Kent  on  the  left 
bank ;  and  ahout  a  mile  lower  down  the  Kent  receivea  on 
the  same  bank  the  Bannisdale  or  Mint  berk,  nine  miles 
long,  which  drains  the  valleys  of  Baiinis*lslc  and  WhinfeU, 
From  the  juin  tion  of  the  Mint,  the  Kent  flows  12  miles 
southward  by  the  town  of  Kendal  into  Morecambe  Bay. 
Its  whole  cour'>c  of  2.3  miles  belongs  to  Westmovelana: 
it  is  not  navigable.  Just  at  its  mouth  it  receives  on  the 
right  the  Pool,  formed  tqr  tha  Junction  of  the  Underbacioir 
and  another  stream :  and  on  the  left  the  Beelo,  or  Betha, 
which  rises  in  the  tnlb  east  of  Kendal,  flows  southwaid 
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nnlld  to  the  Kent,  and  joiiu  tlial  rivet  Ly  a  Buddcii  IhimU 
lotiw wnt near  Beethaiii.  The  length  of  the  Pbol  wiili 
the  Underbarrow  it  about  9  milea:  ofthe  JBedo  14 mile*. 
The  Winiter,  alio  callci  Am  nwl,  liwa  in  Wartinon- 

bmd,  and  flows  south,  10  miles,  along^  the  border  of  West- 
moreland, and  of  Fumeas  in  Lancashire,  into  Morecambe 
Bay.  Thi'  I.evcn,  which  flows  out  ofWinderniere,  belongs  to 
Lancashire  ;  but  the  Rothay  or  Raisebcck,  which  drains  the 
valley  of  Grastnere,  tht'  --tri mn^i  which  drain  thu  valleys  of 
firvat  and  Little  lAnj^iialu,  and  tht;  Troutbcck,  which  all 
flow  into  Windermere,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Leven,  t>elonj;  to  Westmoreland.  Kltcrwatcr, 
Grasmere,  Rydal  Water,  and  some  other  small  lakes  or 
'arns,  arc  conni'itfd  \vith  the  streams  which  How  itito 
Windermere.  The  position  and  dimensions  of  the  lakes  of 
Vlleswater  and  li;iwi"sw:itor  have  been  (fiven  in  speak- 
ing of  the  mounlainss  and  tlio  portion  of  others  h-os  been 
noticed.  Though  Windemien-  has  been  de.scribed  under 
ItANCASRiRK  as  Situated  in  that  county,  yet  in  Iludf^^n's 
^County  Survey*  it  is  included  in  Westmoreland  ;  and  "the 
Court  Rolls  at  Lowtlier  Castle  describe  the  fisheries  i  which 
eompciie  all  the  lake)  as  held  under  the  baronv  of  Kendal 
by  me  pajment  of  certain  lord's  renin,  and  they  are  also 
tiled  and  piy  to  the  ralief  of  the  poor  in  Weatmweland.' 

For  economiea)  or  oommercial  jiurposea  the  riven  and 
lakes  of  Westmoreland  areofUttle  importance;  but  in  com- 
bination with  the  rugged  moimtainauul  the  secluded  valleys 
amid  which  they  arc  found,  they  give  to  the  county  a  high 
decree  of  picturesque  beauty,  "nie  forms  of  the  mo«m- 
tains,  s.iys  Word^  .vi  lib,  in  Ins  '  Sct'iuT)  of  the  I-jikes,*  '  arc 
cndlcs,sly  diverMtitnl,  swccpini;  I'asily  (jr  bolilly  in  simple 
majesty,  abrupt  and  precipitous,  ur  soft  and  clcsrant.  In 
mai;nitude  and  t^rmuli'ur  they  arc  individunlly  irUerinr  to 
the  most  celebrutcd  of  those  in  some  other  pints  of  llu- 
i.iland  ;  but  in  the  condiiiiations  wliicli  they  make,  tower- 
ing above  each  other,  or  lillui-:  ;heni-ielves  in  ru!t;es  like  tlie 
waves  of  a  tumultuous  sea,  and  in  the  beauty  and  variety 
of  tlieir  surfaces  and  colours,  they  arc  sur])a«icd  by  none.' 
11m  mountains  are  gcnemlly  covered  with  turf,  rendered 
lidi  and  gieon  by  the  m  ist  ire  of  the  climate ;  fonninz  in 
aome  places  an  unbroken  extent  of  pasturage,  in  others  laid 
partially  bare  by  torrents  and  burstings  of  water  from  the 
niiomitatna  in  tieavy  rains.  Wood  is  not  abundant :  the 
want  of  timber-treea  ia  particularly  felt,  but  coppices  are 
tolambly  mnufMit.  TtietraeaaNdiiefly  oak,Bah,bireh, 
and  a  few  dna.  with  underwood  of  hasel,  hoUy,  and  white 
and  black  thorns.  Scotch  firs,  beeches,  larches,  and  limes 
have  been  introduced  of  late  years.  Fern  is  commonly 
fuimd  on  tlie  noontaiua;  heath  and  Ame  are  firand  only 
in  places. 

The  valleys  are  for  the  most  part  windintr,  and  in  many 
the  w  indin:;»  are  abrupt  and  intricate  ;  ihe  bottom  of  the 
valleys  i-s  tor  the  roost  jiart  formeil  by  a  comparatively 
spacious  gcntlv  declining  area,  level  as  the  aurtace  of  a 
lake,  except  wfiere  broken  by  rucks  and  Ulla  that  liao  ttp 
like  (iO  many  islands  Irom  tlie  plain. 

The  small  size  of  the  lakes,  as  compared  with  tliose  of 
Switzerland  and  even  of  Scotland,  is  favuiirable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  variegated  landscapes,  and  their  buundarj  -hnes 
are  either  gracefully  or  boldly  indented :  in  some  parts  nid- 
ged steeps,  admitting  of  no  cultivation,  descend  into  the 
water ;  in  others,  gently  sloping  lawns  and  rich  woods  or 
flat  and  fertile  meadows  stretch  between  the  margin  of  the 
lake  and  the  mountains.  The  mania  of  the  lakca  ia  gene- 
rally lined  either  with  a  fine  Uuiin  Ravd  thrown  up  by 
the  water.or  with  patches  of  reedaandoukuahea:  while  the 
anrflioe  ia  variegated  by  plots  of  water-IiHcs.  The  dispro- 
portionate length  of  some  of  the  lakes  would,  b;^  making 
their  appearance  approximate  to  that  of  a  river,  injure  their 
characteristic  beauty,  were  not  this  effect  prevented,  es])e- 
cially  in  Ullcswater  and  Ilaweswater,  by  the  winding 
shape  of  tin'  l:ikfs,  \shich  prevents  their  whole  extent  from 
bcini;  seen  at  once.  The  islands  are  neither  numerous  nor 
yerv  beautiful.  Tl-.e  water  is  remarkably  pu.e  and  crys- 
talline. What  are  locally  termeil  tarns  -.wk  sniail  lakes, 
belontrini;  mostly  to  small  vallejs  or  ciieular  recesses. 
Loughrii;^?  Tiun,  near  the  jimction'of  the  valleys  of  Great 
and  Little  I>ani;dale,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful.  The 
mountain  tama  are  difficult  ofaccesB,and  naked,  desolate, 
and  gloomy,  yet  impremivo  fhm  theae  vei^  eharae- 
tenatics. 

The  streams  of  Westmoreland  are  rather  large  brooks 
lhan  rivers,  with  v«ey  limpid  water,  allowing  their  rocky  or 


gravelly  beds  to  be  seen  to  a  great  depth.  The  r\uml^r 
of  torrents  and  smaller  brooks,  with  their  watcnklln  &nd 
waterbreaks  or  rapids,  is  very  great.  The  wide  sstuary-  uf 
the  Kent  presents  at  low-water  a  vai^t  expanse  of  sands. 

The  lakes  and  tarns  abound  with  various  speeiea  of  fiah. 
as  trout,  eel,  twaa,  perch,  tendi,  roach,  pike,  char,  and  otlaaia. 
Sea-flsh  are  alao  abundaat  on  the  iboie  of  Mornfambe 
Bay. 

The  principal  coach-roads  in  the  county  are  the  mail 
road  from  Lancaster  .'to  which  the  mails  are  sent  from  Ix>n- 
Joii  by  rrii!wa\  .  1r>  (.'ailisle  r.nd  Glasgow  ;  and  the  road 
(formerly  a  nuiil-road j  Ihrouirh  Stariilbrd,  Newark,  Doii- 
c.i.-.ter,  imd  Grelabiidge,  to  Carlisle  and  Glasgow.  Tlic  Car- 
lisle mail-ruad  enters  the  county  on  the  south  sule,  at  Bur- 
tiin-'.n-Ki  ndal.  11  miles  from  Ijincaster,  and  runs  north- 
\\anl  liy  Kendal,  Shap,  and  Hrou^ham,  to  Pennth;  before 
r.  acliint,'  the  hut-mentioned  town  it  crosses  the  Camant 
into  Cumberland.  The  roadby  Newark  and  Grctabridgc  to 
Carlisle  enters  the  county  on  the  eastern  side  near  the  head 
of  the  Greta  and  of  UicBcelah,  and  r\ins  nortli-weatwordby 
Hrough,  nnd  Itondgate,  a  suluu hot' Appleby, to  Broughain. 
where  it  joins  the  road  just  descnbed.  There  Is  a  second 
road  from  Lancaster  to  Kendal,  through  Milnthorpc,  cross- 
ing the  Kent  at  Levena  Hall.  Uoada  lead  frosn  Kendal 
aotttlMveatwatd  to  Ulventonc  and  DaltoPHP-FurDeea ;  wart- 
ward  to  Boimea  and  acme  Wiodermen  by  tike  fenyto 
Ilawkahead,  and  Cuiiaton-Waler  in  Fbmea^  and  to  Egie- 
niont  and  Whitehaven  in  Cumberland;  north- westward  by 
Ambleside  to  Keswick,  Cockermouth,  and  Wnrktngton  in 
(  'umlierland ;  north-eastward  by  Oit  in  to  .Ajipli  ln  ,  wi'lia 
branch  road  to  Kirkl)v  Stephen  and  lJroui;h  ;  ca^twaril  to 
Sedbcri^h,  Ilawes,  AsKrigsr,  and  Richmond,  all  in  Vorksh.rv. 
witha  branch  from Sedbergh to Kirkby Stephen, and soutb- 
ea^twordby  Xicklqrl^Midde  to  Settle,  SUpton,  Oticy.  and 

Leeds. 

Westmoreland  has  nt  railways,  ami  mily  one  canal,  tlic 
Lancaster  Canal,  the  first  act  for  which  wa&  obtained  la 
17t)2.  This  canal  commences  on  the  east  of  KendaJ. 
at  a  height  of  144]  feet  alxive  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  runs 
southward  with  some  bends  bv  Burton  in  Kendal  to  Lan- 
caster and  Preston  in  Lancashire.  Near  Button  in  Kendal 
it  has  a  descent  of  U4  feet  by  eight  locks.  The  canal  patses 
throngh  a  tunnel  one-t  bird  of  a  inUe  long  at  Hincaster  Grm. 
5  orO  nilea  south  of  Kendal,  and  ia  carried  by  an  aqiifdart 
bridga  over  the  Beelo  near  Milnthoipe.  About  twelve  aaUct 
of  the  canal  are  in  Weitmoreland. 

Agriculture. — Although  this  county,  ftom  ita  mountain- 
ous nature,  is  more  intcrestini;  in  a  picturesque  than  in  an 
agricultural  point  of  view,  it  contains  .some  very-  fertile  val- 
leys, in  which  there  are  as  many  well-cultivated  farms.  Tlu' 
cliiiia'.e  In  mild  am!  mi);--.t  iii  llie  valleys:  Ihe  biKh  hills  cin 
dense  the  cKukK  wlm  li  cume  over  the  .•\tlantie,  and  <  au-«^ 
frequent  and  abiuulruil  rains,  which  keep  tlio  pa>'u:e» 
green,  but  arc  not  so  lavourable  to  the  riiH  inn^  i>f  tlie  corr.. 
Much  snow  often  accumulates  in  winter.  The  preate: 
part  of  the  surface  of  this  county,  which  is  reckoned  ti) 
contain  4rit),(XX)  acres,  is  mountainous,  and  only  fit  tor  "dieep- 
pastures  or  for  plantations  of  timber-trees.  Dr.  Watson, 
late  bishop  of  Llandafi*,  whowaa  a  native  m  tin^  county, 
took  much  interest  in  (he  inereaae  of  woods,  and  made 
many  calculations  on  the  profita  of  plenting,  which  ap- 
peared to  ofiier  great  advantagea  to  thou  who  would  en- 
gage in  thit  apeoulation,  and  &  allowed  a  good  example  by 
making  maiqr  ortonanre  plantationi  on  the  lidea  of  oaneo 
hille  wmdi  be  had  purenaMd. 

Tlic  soil  in  the  valleya  is  mortly  a  djy  gmvelly  mould, 
compoeed  of  diHierent  eartlia  washed  down  ftom  the  hills, 
and  forming  a  soil  well  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  turnips, 
of  which  great  crops  are  raised  on  some  well-manasrtd 
farms.  Towards  the  cast  and  north  of  the  couni;.-  the  -iiil 
IS  more  inclined  to  clay;  aiul,  unless  this  be  well  di.uned, 
the  land  is  too  wet,  in  spring  and  autumn,  to  adnnt 
of  clean  and  careful  cultivation.  V.'hcitver  the  w.ater  has 
no  sutticient  outlet,  basins  of  pent  are  formed;  but  these 
are  not  so  extensive  a.stluy  are  iti  many  other  hilly  coun- 
tries, owinctotlie  calcareous  rocks  whicli  form  the  substra- 
tum of  n  gn'at  part  of  the  bills  and  which,  being  porous, 
])revcnt  the  accumulation  of  water,  except  in  those*  {i«rt<i 
where  they  form  the  lakes  which  make  this  county  so 
interesting  to  travrlh-i-K. 

There  were  formerly  a  irreat  many  small  proprietots 
in  Westmoreland  who  weic  culled  Statetmen,  that  is 
Ettatnmm-—nKn  who  held  land  of  their  own,  citlMr  « 
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ftcenotd,  orbv  a  ni!»tomar}'  tenure,  somewhat  rcscml.liiit; 
copjrhold.  under  some  crcat  Landlord.  With  the  exceijlioii 
of  a  fine  or  heriot  on  the  death  of  a  ten:int  or  on  ahenation, 
they  were  held  free.  Tlie  proprietors  of  these  verj'  small 
farms  win-  an  independent  set  of  men.  wlio  worked  hard 
and  lived  frugally.  They  often  joined  the  trade  of  weavers 
to  thut  of  farmers ;  and  Uius  their  whole  time  was  iwefully 
cnmloyed.  Ihe  memie  of  wealth  and  consiequwit  loxujy 
Rradnmlly  Ira  to  a  greater  exnenae  ofliviniff  thiui  flie  mMll 
farms,  imperfectly  cultivated,  could  support ;  and  these 
small  pnipiietors  ^rradually  decreased,  their  Tarnis  ht-ini; 
ab-rorbed  into  the  greater  estates  which  surrounded  tlicm. 
The  lartriT  farms  are  now  usually  let  on  lease  for  various 
terms.  In  some  old  and  many  new  leases  the  course  of 
cropping  is  strictly  laid  down,  which  greatly  hampem  a 
gocxl  farmer  in  hit  wiah  to  improve  the  eoltivatMa.  It  is 
.  to  be  hoped  that  mote  ttbenu  views  mav  y«t  be  tdcen  by 
the  piwiit  agents  and  pro|nietoTs,  and  a  greaf  er  scope 

Even  to  improvemi'iits.  Draining;  the  heavy  lands  has 
«n  of  .ate  years  mucli  utteinied  to  :  and  in  no  coimty  iii 
it  more  beneficial  lliaii  in  this,  uhere  the  rains  are  so 
abundant  that  tiie  evaporation  from  the  surface  ot*  the 
toil  can  never  keep  it  m  a  dry  state,  if  the  aubsotl  is  re- 
tentive of  moisture. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  were  originally  verj- 
simpJe  and  not  of  the  most  improved  forms,  but  increased 
connnimieation  by  means  of  good  roads,  and  the  influx 
of  visitors  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the  scenerj-.  have 
contributed  much  to  introduce  ever)-  improvement  on  those 
farms  which  are  the  property  of  rnen  of  I'ortune  and  occu- 
pied by  tenants  who  have  sufficient  capital.  These  how 
ever  u«  not  SO  numcroai  as  it  were  to  be  desired  for  the 
iBpravement  of  the  flmw*  A  «oiisid««ble  portion  of  every 
hna  is  in  pestore,  which  te  rieh  in  the  vdieys  and  fit  for 
milch  cows,  moderate  on  the  slope  of  the  hills,  and  very  poor 
on  the  mountains  :  some  roueh  cattle  are  reared  and  manv 
mountain  sheep  feed  on  the  hills.  These  ollen  fiufler  nuicfi 
flrom  the  seventy  of  the  winter ;  hut  as  they  cost  little  to 
keep,  an  occasional  loss  is  not  much  thought  ot".  Perhaps 
with  a  little  more  attention  this  might  be  avoided. 

The  old  system  of  cultivation  was  very  simple :  when 
the  pastures  became  mossy,  owing  to  the  wetaess  of  the 
cHnate,  they  were  ploughed  up ;  one  or  two  crops  of  oats 
were  taken,  after  which  they  were  well  manured  and  SOWn 
with  barley,  then  oats  nsraiii.  when  the  land  was  left  to 
run  to  grass,  whic  h  it  did  in  about  three  years.  It  remained 
in  pa.sture  for  five  or  six  years  longer,  when  it  became 
mossy  again,  and  was  again  broken  up  and  ploughed  as 
before.  This  alternate  husbandly  was  not  expensive; 
but  by  the  introduction  Of  turnips  and  clover  in  uie  rotar 
tion  the  1and_  has  been  made  to  produce  a  much  greater 
return,  while  it  has  been  gradually  improved  ;  and  by  sow- 
ing good  grass-seeds  the  produce  has  been  much  increased 
in  value,  while  the  herbai^e  is  more  tree  from  natural 

vraeds. 

Trom  Kirkby  Stephen  to  Urou^h  and  A;)iiU  by  and  thence 
to  Temple  Sowerby  the  soil  is  a  deep  sand,  vshich  in  a  drj" 
eountiv  would  be  vwy  unproductive ;  but  which  the  moi.s- 
tnre  or  the  climate  of  \Vestniofe1and  renders  more  com- 
pact on  cultivation.  Ttirnips  and  potetoes  grow  well  here, 
when  plenty  of  manure  is  put  on.  Lime  is  a  great  im- 
prover of  this  soil,  and  fortunately  abounds  in  the  county. 
Near  Kendal  a  great  breadth  of  potatoes  is  planted  for 
the  supply  not  only  of  the  immediate  nei^htiourhood,  br.t 
also  ol  the  adjacent  counties,  many  thousand  loads  being 
annually  sent  into  Lancadure  and  Yorkshire. 

The  heavy  lands  were  generally  cultivated  on  the  old 
system  of  oats,  barle>',  oats,  which  by  the  help  of  the 
manure  raised  frun)  the  pa.stnrcs,  and  before  improved 
rot.itions  were  introduc  ed  aiU-r  draiiuiiE;  and  deep  plough- 
ing, wa-S  perhaps  the  most  profitable  course.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  heavy  wet  lands  is  so  much  more  precarious  than 
that  of  the  liirhter,  that  they  have  not  had  so  much  atten- 
tion bestowed  on  tlieir  improvement  as  the  light  turnip  ■ 
soils.  Of  late  tiiese  lands  have  been  found  suseqplSile  of 
as  great  improvement,  by  thoroughdnuning ;  the  crops  are 
found  not  only  more  abundant,  but  also  more  certain  ;  and 
the  incrnveiiience  of  not  In  ing  able  to  plough  and  work 
these  .soiis  in  sjiring  is  obviated  by  the  perfect  draining. 
When  thissystetn  is  more  generally  adopted  on  hcav^' soils. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  present  disinclination  of 
finmci*  to  take  fkrms  on  such  soils  will  cease,  and 
give  place  to  the  more  antient  predilection  for  heavf 


I  lands,  which  will  bear  wheat  and  beans  with  little  ex* 

haustion. 

Tlic  cultivation  of  flax  and  hemp,  wliic  h  was  very  com- 
mon formerly,  has  now  been  Ion;.;  di&cotitinued.  owing  to 
the  competition  of  the  foreiirn  <,'rowers :  but  if  ever  the 
present  protection  given  to  the  growers  of  com  be  removed 
by  an  alteration  in  the  corn  laws,  the  comiMirativcly  unpro- 
tected pnxtuoct  *uch  as  flax  and  hemp  and  linseed,  will 
no  doubt  draw  tfie  attention  of  the  ftrmert  again. 
Grass-land  bein?  abundant  and  the  climate  favourable 
i  to  pastures,  a  great  portion  of  fhe  soil  is  devoted  to  the 
maintenance  of  cattle.  Good  meadows  let  at  a  hinli  rent, 
and  are  carefully  manured  with  composts.  Great  crops  of 
hay  are  made  in  favourable  years,  and,  as  those  who  Keep 
horses  generally  hire  a  meadow  to  make  hay  of,  it  is  sej- 
dom  sold  in  the  dby  slate.  Young  cattle  are  kept  on  in< 
ferior  lands  in  sununer,  and  have  hay  and  straw  in  winter, 
with  turnips  where  these  are  mised:  a  few  are  fktted  at 
three  years  old,  but  most  of  Ihrm  are  sold  to  LTa/itTn  in 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Seutch  cattle  are  ]iincliased 
in  September,  at  tlie  ;;ri'at  fair  ;il  15n iiil:1i-;u11.  held  in  that 
month :  they  are  wintered  in  coarse  pastures  and  occasionally 
in  straw-^  ards ;  the  next  year  they  arc  put  on  the  best  grass 
and  are  nt  for  the  butcher  in  October.  A  few  horses  are 
reared,  but  not  to  any  extent  The  sheep  are  of  a  hardy  kind, 
tit  for  the  mountain-paituM  j  they  are  brought  down  to  the 
valleys  at  the  approach  of  winter  and  kept  m  the  enclosed 
grounds  till  April.  The  folding  of  slu  t  ]>  on  turnips  is  not 
so  general  as  it  ouc^lit  to  be,  especially  on  the  irravelly  and 
sand)  soils.  The  f:oo<lnci>8  of  the  farming  may  srenerHlly 
be  judged  of  by  the  extent  of  land  on  which  turnips  are 
raised  to  be  eaten  on  the  land  by  sheep.  The  plantaticna 
are  extensive  in  most  parts  of  tlie  county. 

The  bishop  of  IJandait',  as  we  mentioned  before,  made 
considerable  plantations  of  oak,  adi,  elm,  beech,  sycamore, 
Scotch  fir,  and  larch,  which  last  have  thriven  best.  Many 
ornamented  cottages  and  small  \  illas  have  been  built  on  the 
borders  of  the  several  lakes  ;  and  men  of  talent  and  repu- 
tation have  taken  their  temporary  and  some  their  perma- 
nent abode  there.  This  has  tended  to  improve  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  more  rapidly  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  Yet  this  improvement  seldom  ex- 
tends fu  ftom  the  centre  where  it  commenced;  and 
nmdl  land  remains  unproductive,  of  which  the  value 
mieht  be  greatly  raised  by  a  judicious  outlay  of  capitol, 
either  by  plantinir  or  by  cultivation.  Draining  can  be 
effected  at  a  hmall  exi)ense,  where  stone  is  so  abun- 
dant :  lime  is  cheap,  and  labour  reasonable :  with  these 
means  many  a  spot  now  covered  with  heath  might 
present  to  the  view  of  the  traveller  Cultivated  BeHs. 
If  something  should  be  lost  in  picturcsqiae  scenery,  much 
would  be  gained  in  usefulness;  and  the  iatennixture  of 
well -cultivated  farms  and  bamn  roeks  wouId  Bot  render 

the  scene  le.ss  iiitere.-.tini;. 

The  fattening  of  hoirs  and  the  curing  of  bacon  and  hams 
are  well  underUood  in  Westmoreland,  and  many  hams  are 
sent  to  other  parte  of  the  country.  The  breed  is  not  large. 
The  hogs  are  not  made  so  fat  as  they  are  in  some  places; 
the  hams  are  more  delicate,  and  are  very  well  cured  and 
smoked.  Thev  are  often  sold  as  York  hams,  whereas  the 
latter  are  vanm  larger  and  (htter,  the  Yorkshire  breed  of 
hogs  bein^  lar^e  and  fattening  very  readily.  Although 
the  cuniii:  of  hams  is  tulendjly  well  understood  in  most 
places,  it  may  be  ui^^iul  to  state  the  minle  m  which  they 
arc  cured  in  Westmoreland.  They  are  rubbed  over  very 
hard  with  bay-salt,  and  laid  in  a  stone  or  leaden  trough. 
Every  third  or  fourth  day  they  are  turned  and  rubbed  with 
the  brine  which  has  run  out,  and  with  fi«sh  bay-salt  mixed 
with  a  little  saltpetre.  A  more  modem  and  generally  used 
plan  is  to  lay  the  hams  on  an  inclined  plane  after  covering 
them  with  bay-salt,  and  to  allow  the  brine  to  drain  off'  info 
a  ves.se!  placed  lu  receive  it.  Some  add  treacle  or  brown 
sugar,  whic  h  i^ivea  a  peculiar  fiavuur.  In  three  weeks  they 
acre  fit  to  be  hung  in  a  wide  chimney,  where  wood  is  burned 
on  the  hearth.  Saw-dust  kept  burning  slowly  without  flame 
is  as  gvod  as  wood  to  smoke  and  dry  the  liams.  When 
they  are  sufficiently  dry  they  are  sewn  up  in  coarse  linen 
cloths,  and  packed  in  hogsheads  or  put  into  sacks.  They 
lose  20  per  cent,  of  their  weight  in  curing  and  drying. 

There  are  weekly  markets  in  several  towns,  butthemOSt 
considerable  are  lho.se  of  Kendal  and  Appleby. 

There  are  fairs  in  the  folhr.vini;  places  :—.\mb1eside, 
Wednesday  in  Whitsun  week,  October  29;  Appleby, 
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Whitsun  WMld  June  10 ;  Brough,  2nd  ThtincUy  in  I 
March,  2nd  Thartday  in  April,  ITiursday  before  Wlutiun- 

tiili- ;  Hoiu(fh-hill,  September 30,  October  1;  Kendal,  Marrh  j 
22.  April  2'J.  November  8  and  9 ;  Kirk  by  Lonsdak-.  Octo-  | 

"),  Uo!y  Thnr>*<liiv.  St.  Tlirniia.'i's       ;  Kirkby-Stt-phen, 
1st  Monday  before  March  'SK  April  23,  Mulsunnm  r-day,  , 
September  30,  October  27 ;  Miinlhorpe,  May  12,  October; 
17 ;  Orion.  May  3,  Friday  before  Whitsunday,  2nd  Fnday  ' 
attcr  Old  Michaelmas-day;  Temple-Sowerby,  iai>t  Thunday 
in  Febraaiy,  Mard^  October,  2ad  Thundur  in  May. 

I^MOfM,  Tunu,  ^^Tbe  mine  of  WeatmorelMid  is 
commonly  taken  to  be  derived  from  its  physical  character 
aiul  ])O^Hion — the  West  Moor-land;  and  to  tliis  derivation 
nl  the  name  there  seems  no  solid  objection,  though  Messrs. 
Nil  olson  and  Bum,  in  their  history  of  Westmoreland  and 
C'lunberiand,  demur  to  it,  on  account  of  the  older  form  of 
the  name  being  always  Weitmerland,  and  it*  Latinized 
form  Wetrtmeria  or  Westmaiia.  In  the  Saxon  Chro- 
ntole,  where  it  ia  mentioned  A.O.  906^  H  it  called 
Weatmoringaland.  The  county  is  divided  into  two  ba- 
ronies— the  barony  nf  Kendal,  which  appears  to  have 
been  antiently  a  part  oi  Lancashire,  aivd  conipreliended, 
80  late  a.*  the  lime  of  Henry  VIII.,  several  places 
MOW  in  Ijincoshire  ;  and  the  barony  of  Westmoreland — 
Hooietinies  called  the  barony  of  Appleby,  sometimes  the 
bottom  of  Wettmorelaod— which  now  comprehends  some 
places  fiirmerlf  included  in  the  barony  of  Kendal.  Of 
Westmoreland,  under  that  name,  there  is  no  notice  in 
Domesday,  nor  any  survey  of  the  barony  of  Westmore- 
land ;  hut  many  phict  <  in  tluj  h.i.ony  of  Kendal,  and  some 
.adjacent  places  in  l^ancaslure  atiJ  "i'urk^hire,  are  men- 
tioned. There  was  a  sheritf  of  Westmoreland  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  but  the  barons  of  Kendal  contested 
his  right  of  jurisdiction  in  their  barony.  The  earldom  of 
Westmoreland  was  created  by  Richard  II..  in  fitvour  of 
Kalph  Nevill  of  Raby.  Some  county  antiquaries  have 
thought  that  there  are  notices  of  an  earldom  of  Westmore- 
land about  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  There  ir  some  di- 
versity in  the  customs  of  inheritance  in  the  two  baronies 
of  Kendal  and  Westmoreland  :  in  other  respects  ti>e  di- 
vision into  baronies  is  little  u-.i-.i. 

Another  division  is  into  four  wards,  which,  with  their 
areas,  relative  positimit  and  population  in  1831,  are  as 
follows  :— 


Niuueof  Ward. 

East  ward  . 
Kendal  ward 
Lomedale  ward 
Westward  . 


tailioii.   AtvA  in  .\crrt.  Populailmi  in  1931. 
N.E.       1«2,OSO  14.4.">r> 
S.W.      147,440  27,252 
S.E.        38,360  5.440 
N.W.    118.120  7,894 


4K5.900 


The  town  of  Kendal  is  included  in  Kendal  ward.  Ken* 
dal  and  Lonsdale  wards  arc  in  the  barony  of  Kendal; 
the  EaiA  ami  West'wards  in  that  of  Westmoreland.  This 
latter  barony  had  antiently  tliree  wards — East,  Middle, 
and  West :  but  the  Middle  ward  has  been  divided  between 
the  other  two. 

Westmoreland  h;^-;  li  >  eity  :  it  contains  the  count\-to\vn 
of  Appleby,  the  parliamentary  borough  of  Kendal,  and  the 
market-towns  of  Amldeside.  Brout^n,  Burton  in  Kendal, 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  Kirkby  Stephen,  Milnthorpe,  Orton,  and 
Shap.   Appleby  is  described  elsewhere.   rAppLRirr.]  • 

Kendal,  more  accurately  Kirkby  KcndaJ,  or  Kirkby  in 
Kendal,  f .  e.  the  kirk  or  church  town  in  the  dale  or  valley 
of  llie  Ken  or  Kent,  is  in  Kendal  v. anl.  '2(l.t  miles  tVoni  the 
General  Ho^t-Oflice,  London.  \iz.  2il  miles  by  niihvav  to 
Jjinea-ster,  aiul  lin  iu c  liy  mm  h  Jinnies.  It  wits  made  a 
market-town  by  iieence  from  llichard  L,  UTui  l)eeamc,  by 
the  settlement  of  the  Flemings,  in  Uie  reiKii  of  Kd  wartl  III., 
the  seat  of  aoonsidenble  mannfar  ture  of  woollen  cloths 
(wUch  took  fiom  the  town  the  name  of  Kendds),  and  con- 
tinuud  to  l)e  so  down  to  quite  modem  times :  indeed  the 
woollen  manufacture  is  not  quite  extinct  even  now.  The 
town  was  incorporated  in  lij7G  by  Qiu  en  Elizal>eth.  Be- 
fore ihe  liiitipike-road  wa>  made  in  IT'ii,  nearly  two  hun- 
dreil  pack  hi,:>f-  were  employed  weekly,  some  of  them 
making  two  journeys  in  Ute  week,  in  bringing  provisions 
and  merchandise  to  the  town,  cr  in  taUq^  away  its  manu- 
flutures;  besides  two  waggons  twice  a  week  from  Lan- 
caster, carrying  in  all  abom  sixty  horse-Ioadi,  md  two  or 
three  carts  malcing  several  journeys,  and  carrying  alto- 
gether about  forty  home  loads  weekly  between  Kendal  and 


Miilthoipe.  The  paiisb  of  Kendal*  whteh  extends  into 
Lonsdale  ward,  has  an  area  of  0B3OO  M«es,  and  is  divided 

into  twenty-seven  townships  or  chapelria»  eaeh  sepwalely 
maintaining  itti  own  poor;  the  ])opulation  of  the  vrhoie 
parish  in  1X31  was  17,564.  The  par  iamru'aiy  l)orough 
comprehends  the  two  townships  of  Kirkby  Kendal  and 
Kirkland,  and  such  parts  of  the  township  of  Nether  Grave- 
ship  as  are  aiyacent  to  the  township  of  Kendal.  The 
staGsliea  of  1m  thrae  townships  an  1831  wen  la  ftdc 
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In   IJniD-  Asri-  Triulr.  All 

hub.  bah.  BaQiLTaUl.  culture,  ke.   oUirra.  Total. 
Kirkb}  i»  Kcmbl  SKJ-J    15     3      SIIO     67       O^-i  SISI  10.015 

KirkUnt  .  .  .  2tl9  -49  ..  3M  2  2J0  70  302  1.150 
NdlHrOSnwdiip     6J     3    ..         eS      6         ;U        24      63  31S 

2444  67    3      2514     75      UOl      etS  SSIS  11.577 

This  statement  does  not  exaetb  give  tlia  sbitiitiMortlie 
parliamentaiTr  borough,  since  H  ineliides  a  portion  of  the 

township  of  Nether  (Inivcship  wivich  is  not  comprehended 
in  the  l>orough,  and  which  we  have  no  means  of  distiD- 
guishing.  IW  diliereiloa  however  is  not  of  gieat  im- 
portance. 

The  town  is  chieAy  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  tmag  horn  the 
right  or  western  bank  of  the  nver  Kent ;  one  principal 
street  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  comae  of  the  nver,  over 
which  are  three  stone  bridges;  another  principal  street 
branching  from  this  leads  to  Stramongate  bndge,  the 
iiortliemraost  ofthe  threi' briilires.  Tlie  streets  are  mac- 
iulamised,  and  lighted  with  t;as  ;  the  houses  in  the  prin- 
cipal streets  are  ^jenesally  gooil,  built  of  limestone  and 
roofed  with  blue  slate  ;  many  of  those  in  the  narrow  streets 
or  lanes  opening  into  the  main  streets  are  old  houaes, 
of  roi^h  stone  plastered.  The  church*  "^H'Tii^t^  to  Ihe 
Holy  Trinity,  stands  near  the  south  end  of  the  town, 
in  Kirkland  township;  it  is  chiefly  of  late  perpendicular 
character,  and  of  poor  workmanship,  remarkable  for 
its  unusual  width,  which  is  110  feet,  as  eoni]>ared  with  ttie 
length — 144)  feet:  the  nave  has  lour  ai>ks,  and  terminates 
at  llie  east  end  in  five  divisions— one  the  chancel,  the 
other  four  chapels.  There  is  a  low  engaged  tower.  The 
church  contains  a  woodm  ceiling  of  tolerable  workman- 
ship, and  a  little  aereen-work.  Then  are  a  dnudkor 
chapel  of  ease  (St  Geoige's)  handsometf  nlmlH  In  IMl 
on  a  new  site  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Kent,  another 
church  (8t.  Thomas's)  erected  in  1R37,  several  dissenting 
mec1ill[;■llou^^s,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  a  town-hall, 
a  Imiise  ol  industry,  and  a  house  of  correction.  A  small 
)orlion  of  the  town  is  on  the  east  or  left  bank  ofthe  river 
ent,  and  on  the  same  side  arc  the  ruins  of  the  old  castk 
ofthe  barons  of  KenddtOQiiriattng  of  the  outer  wall,  wifh 
two  round  and  two  square  towers.  The  Caitie-bow,  or 
Outle  Law  Hill,  an  antient  earthworic,  is  on  tiie  weat  side 
ofthe  town,  opposite  the  castle.  It  consists  of  a  circulat 
mound,  having  a  ditch  and  rampart  rovmd  its  base,  and  a 
shallow  ditch  and  ii  l)re!u>t-work  surrounding  its  flat  top,  on 
which  is  an  obelisk  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
Revolution  of  1US8. 

Considerable  manuiacturcs  are  carried  on  at  Kendal; 
thev'  gave  emj>loyment  in  1831  (in  the  three  townships)  to 
077  men,  besides  women  and  childioa;  the  aiiicles  made 
were  cotton  cheeks,  kerseys  and  other  woollens,  linsey, 
blanketing,  fancy  waistcoatinir.  caq>et.s,  girths,  hosiery-, 
sat^king,  and  xvoi-sted.  The  market  is  on  Saturday,  for  com 
and  provisions,  and  is  the  only  marki't  of  eonNeqiience  in 
the  county;  there  arc  three  yearly  fairs  for  horses,  homed 
cattle,  and  sheep,  and  a  statute-fair  for  hiring  servants. 

Tlie  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  has 
six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  with  a  commisaioo 
of  the  peace :  the  parliamentary  limita  have  been  adoj^ted 
for  municipal  purposes,  and  the  borough  is  divided  into 
three  wanl*.  Quarter-ses>ions  are  held,  and  petty  sessions 
weekly  ;  and  there  are  a  ( ivil  court  whu  h  takes  cognizance 
of  actions  from  40*.  to  -U)/.,  and  a  Court  of  Requests  for 
1  debts  under  40*.  Tho  corporation  has  a  revenue  of 
!  nearly  300/.  a  year  from  quit-rents  and  freelutid  land  and 
houses,  besides  several  wharts  on  the  canal ;  it  has  also 
considerable  property  in  trust  for  charitid>le  vses. 

Kendal  was  made  a  parUamentaqr  borough  by  the  B** 
form  Aet ;  it  returns  one  memb«r.  The  number  of  votoia 
in  183M  wa.s  .v.-  } ;  in  1839-40  il  wiB  SSI :  ahowiof  a  d»> 
create  in  four  years  of  3. 
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The  living  of  Kendal  ia  a  vicarage,  of  the  dear  yearly 
vahM  of  GOO/.,  with  a  glebe-house :  the  vicar  presents  to 
the  perpetiul  cuncv  of St  Geotife*  which  is  of  the  dear 
yemrly  value  of  20ar.  IMrteen  of  tiie  townditm  !n  the 
outpart  of  thf  parish  constilnic  divtinct  rlinpi'lri('>4,  tind 
there  is  anotlier  t-hiipi'l  (HumesulL'  in  the  parish  ;  with  two 
exceptions,  the  vn  ar  presents  In  tlio  perpetual  curacies  of 
these  chapels.  The  pariah  ia  in  the  rural  deanerv  of  Ken- 
dal, in  the  wdidMeoniy  of  Richmond,  in  tlw  mooMe  of 
Cheater. 

Iliere  were,  to  1833,  in  the  three  townships  composing 
the  borough,  an  inianti«Bbool  wifli  80  chiJdnn;  three 
dune-achooh,  or  oOier  aehools  for  children  quite  yonns;, 
with  66  children  of  both  ^rxis;  thirty-five  nther  tlay- 
sehools,  with  1212  scholar5>,  namely,  'JH,")  Ix^ys,  XV.)  ^'irls,  and 
507  children  of  sex  not  distinguished  in  the  return  ;  fiiving 
a  total  of  1368  children,  or  between  one  in  eight  and  one 
in  nine  of  the  popolatioa,  under  daily  instruction.  There 
were  betides  12  naioni  under  instructioo  in  the  evening. 
One  of  the  day-acnooh,  with  12  boya,  was  a  free  grammar- 
aebool ;  two  others,  with  67  boys,  were  maintained  wholly 
or  P»tly  by  endowment  or  subscription  ;  and  two  others, 
witn  145 boys  ami  172  ciiN.  were  national  schools  j)artiy 
supported  by  cticIuxv  meMl  ami  NulKseription,  and  were  Suiiday- 
•cnools  a'-«ii.  Tlu'i  e  wne,  besides  these,  nine  Suml.i\ - 
schools,  with  I'M  eluidren;  making  a  total  of  1114  chil- 
dren, or  leas  than  one  Uk  ten  of  the  poptt]a:Uon,  under 
initraction  on  Sundays. 

lu  the  ontpsrta  of  the  perfah  wcie  twenty-flmr  d»r- 
sdiools  of  ell  Kinds,  with  from  72r)  to  735  children,  namely, 
279  boya,  157  girls,  and  from  281)  to  2;W  of  sex  not  distin- 
guishca  in  the  returns;  giving  nearly  in  eitrht  nl'tlie 
population  under  daily  instruction :  there  were  also  ai^ht 
ounday-fichools,  with  442  scholars,  namely,  224  boys,  173 
girb, and  46  of  aex  not  distinguished  in  the  returns i'giving 
about  one  in  thirteen  or  fburteen  under  instruction  on 
Soadaj. 

The  Easter,  Michaelnas,  and  (by  adjonranent)  the 

Epiphany  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Kenilal,  and 
the  town  is  one  of  the  polling-stations  for  th('  lujunl  v. 

Ambleside  is  in  the  chapelry  of  Ambloide,  which  is 
partly  in  Windermere,  but  chiefly  in  firasmore  parisli,  both 
m  Kendal  ward,  14  miles  north-west  of  Kendal,  and  277 
(rom  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  bjr  railway  to  Lui- 
esMter  wad  thence  by  coach  through  KendaL  Camden 
notices  that  there  were  here  the  tnu^  of  an  antient  town, 
with  the  remains  of  a  fort  evidently  Roman ;  and  that  Ro- 
man medals  and  other  antiquities  had  Wen  dusj  up  here  : 
there  are  now  few  if  any  traces  of  the  town  and  fort.  The 
chapelry  had,  in  \f<:M,  194  houses,  namely.  IM)  inhabited, 
13  uninhabited,  and  1  building,  with  a  population  of  213 
families,  or  109Q  persons,  nearly  one-half  ag^ieultural .  Tlie 
town  lies  in  a  benutillul  Taller  near  the  vcpffw  end  of  Win- 
dermere Lake,  and  on  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the  fittle  liyer 
llothay,  or  Raisebcck.  The  town  is  laid  out  in  a  rambling 
iireffuJar  maimer,  which  however  combines  with  the  pecu- 
liarities of  its  situation  to  impart  to  it  a  more  pi<1.iiiMjue 
character.  •  No  two  houses  are  alike  either  in  form  or  mag- 
nitude,' and  the  flatness  of  ttieir  roofs  and  the  simplicity  of 
their  whole  structure  give  to  the  place  somewhat  of  Uie 
appearance  of  a  Swiss  village.  The  streets  are  not  paved, 
llie  chapel  is  in  the  highest  part  of  ttietownu  and  is  a  plain, 
but  neat,  commodious,  and  substantial  bullmng,  rebuilt  in 
1R12.  Ambleside  is  a  place  of  considerable  resort  for  visi- 
tors to  the  lakes  of  Cumoerland  and  Westmoreland,  and  has 
some  guod  inns.  The  market,  which  is  chiefly  tor  pro- 
visions, is  on  Wednesday ;  and  there  are  two  yearly  fairs 
for  oattle  and  general  merchandise  :  the  principal  one, 
held  inOetober,  is  called  the  tip  (i.e.  tup)  fair.  The  popu- 
lation returns  for  1831  do  not  give  any  account  of  manu- 
factures  here,  but  the  authorities  somewhat  earlier  mention 
a  manufacture  of  linsey  woolseys :  probably  it  had  been 
given  up  before  \KM.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
of  the  Clear  yearly  value  of  80/.,  in  the  parish  of  Grasmere, 
in  the  rural  deanery  of  Kendal,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Richmond,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester.  There  were  in  the 
ohapelr}',  in  1833, seven  dav-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  from 
308  to  213  children,  namely,  from  a&  to  40  boys,  20  girls, 
and  1S3  children  of  sex  not  stated.  Theboyswereinthe 
free  gramniar-school,  which  was  endowed.  There  were 
two  Sunday-fichools,  with  108  scholars,  namely,  40  boys  and 
68  girls.  Of  the  population,  nearly  one  m  five  w,%s  under 
ioatnietion  in  the  week,  and  one  m  ten  on  the  Sunday. 


Brough,  or  Burgh-under-Stainmoor,  is  in  the  East  ward, 
262  miles  from  the  General  Pust-Olllee,  London,  by  the 
ex-mail  road  to  Carlisle  and  Qlawow,  or  S8  miles  mirth- 
east  of  Kendal,  and  291  firom  London  br  railway  to  Lan- 
caster and  from  thcnrc  through  Kendaf.  Many  Roman 
I  coins  have  been  dug  up,  and  some  anliiniarics  have  iden- 
tified the  place  with  the  Roman  station  Verterir  of  Anto- 
ninus. The  town  had  antientlv  a  castle,  which  was,  to- 
gether with  the  town,  taken  and  sacked  by  Kin^  William 
of  Scotland  in  a.d.  1174.  The  castle  was  ruined  by  an 
accidental  fire  a.d.  1521,  but  was  repaired  by  Anne,  coun- 
tess-dowager ai  Pembroke,  Donet,  and  Montgomery,  a.d. 
1660.  Its  remains  stand  on  an  eminence,  in  the  midst  of 
what  is  snjiposcd  to  have  been  l!u'  ]?oinaii  station.  The 
chid' parts  >til!  standinijare  .some  portions  of  the  keep  and 
some  other  towei-s:  the  keep  is,  in  its  {general  tonii  and 
appearance,  similar  to  those  of  the  Tower  of  London,  Ro- 
eneater  Castle,  &c.  Tlie  whole  pansh  has  an  area  of  22,(S0 
acres,  and  had.  in  1831,  a  population  of  1882,  besides  those 
contained  in  Kaber  townanip,  which  was  partly  in  Kiricby 
Stephen  perish  and  was  included  in  the  Kirkby  Stephen 
return.  The  township  of  Brough,  in  which  the  town 
stands,  had,  in  1K31,  101  houses,  namely,  isi  inhabited, 
S  uninhabited,  and  2  building,  with  a  population  of  212 
families,  or  '.>GG  persons.  The  town  is  divided  by  the 
Helbcck,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Eden,  into  two  parts,  re- 
niectively  designated  Ibrket  Brou^  and  Church  Brough, 
the  former  on  the  north,  the  latter  on  tlM  south  aide  of 
the  stream:  the  houses  are  plain,  but  tolerably  commo- 
dious. The  church  is  large,  but  of  poor  architecture, 
mostly  of  late  perpendicular  character:  it  hits  a  square 
embattled  western  tower,  and  in  the  windows  is  .some  an- 
tient stained  e;la.ss.  There  are  meeting-houses  for  Me- 
thodists and  Independents.  The  market  is  on  Thursday 
but  is  of  Uttle  importance.  There  are  two  great  cattle* 
markets  j,eai-lv,  and  two  yeaity  &in,  one  of  miich,  called 
Brough-mll  fair,  is  held  on  a  common  two  miles  from 
the  town,  near  the  Ajipleby  road,  and  u  a  great  fair 
for  cattle,  horses,  wearing  ajjparcl,  and  hardware.  There 
are  coal-pil.s  and  lead-mines  in  the  parish  :  the  coal- 
pits employed  GiJ  men  in  1R31.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  4U2/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in 
the  rural  deanery  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  archdeaooiiy 
and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  There  is  a  chapel  at  Stainmoor 
in  the  parish,  the  perpetual  curacy  of  which  is  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  llQl.  There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in 
1833,  nine  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  302  scholars, 
namely,  ll.">  boys,  G2  girls,  and  12;"i  children  of  sex  not 
stated  in  the  return;  giving  nearly  one  in  six  of  the  popu- 
lation under  daily  instruction.  One  of  the  da)  -schools  was 
also  a  Sunday^hool,  and  there  were  four  other  Sunday- 
schools:  the  whole  contained  1!>3  scholars,  namely,  2S 
boys,  30  girls,  and  136  cbildcen  of  sex  not  stated;  giving 
rather  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  iK)]>ulation  under  in- 
struction on  Sunday. 

Burton  in  Kendal  is  in  Ixmsdale  ward,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  county,  near  the  bonier  of  Lancasliire,  2.*n2  niili  > 
from  the  General  Post -Office,  London,  chiefly  by  railway, 
on  the  road  from  Lancaster  to  Kendal,  .about  11  miles  from 
each  of  those  towns.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  iil70  acres, 
and  extends  into  Kendal  ward,  and  into  the  hundred  of 
South  Lonsdale  ia  Lanoaahire:  the  wnadation,  in  1631, 
was  1931.  The  townalup  of  Bnrton  m  Kendal,  in  which 
the  town  stands  had,  in  1831,  1G7  house-,  namely,  I.')2 
inhabited,  14  uninhabited,  and  1  building,  vsith  a  popul.v 
tion  of  ir>(l  families,  or  733  persons.  Tlie  town  is  well  built, 
and  has  a  respectable  appearance,  although  many  of  the 
houses  are  old:  thca*  is  a  good  market-place,  with  a  stone 
cross  in  the  centre.  The  church  is  an  old  buildin|(  of  plain 
architecture,  with  a  square  tower:  ttwre  is  a  meeting-house 
for  Independents.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  linen 
and  canvas  in  the  parish,  which  employed,  in  IR3I,  44 
men  in  the  township  of  Holme  adjacent  to  Burton  in 
Kendal  township:  18  men  were  employed  in  manufac- 
ture, probably  of  the  same  kind,  in  Burton  towaship. 
The  market,  neld  on  Tuesday,  was  said  to  be,  sixty  or 
seventy  years  ago,  the  greatest  com-markel  in  the  county: 
it  is  now  of  less  importance.  There  are  one  or  two 
yearly  fairs.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  199/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deaner)'  of 
Kendal,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond,  in  the  diocese 
of  Chester.  The  perpetual  curacy  uf  the  <  hajiel  ol  Pres- 
ton Patrick  in  the  parish  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  at . 
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7-<'.  There  wi;re  in  Uu;  whole  parish,  in  183;i.  miie  day- 
b  .houls  of  All  kiiuk,  with  231  Bcholwn,  namely,  36  boya. 
37  s;irls,  and  164  ebildren  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  return ; 

pving  about  one  in  eiijht  of  Ihf  popiilafion  under  daily 
inslrnetion.  There  were  also  luiir  Sunday-schools,  with 
Irciu  1H2  to  l'J2  scholar*,  namely.  5.)  boys,  57  icirls,  and 
from  70  to  HU  children  ol'sex  not  >tated  ;  pivin^  alwiit  one 
in  ten  of  the  population  under  instruction  on  Sunday. 

Kirkby  Lonsdale  {i.r.  church-town  in  the  dale  or  valley 
of  Lon  or  Lune)  is  in  Lonsdale  ward,  2SG^  miles  from  the 
General  PoitpoffiGfl»  by  lailway  to  Lancuter;  IS^  mileii 
north-east  of  Lancaster,  and  Uk  aouth-weat  of  Kendal. 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  33,7';U  acres,  and  had,  in  1S3I, 
a  ]H)pulatiun  ul"  .'l'.)4'.).    Kirkby  Lonsdale  township  has  an 
area  of  HIKSU  acre^ :  there  '.vi  re  m  the  lownslili).  in  1S31, 
311  houses,  namely,  323  inhabited  and   IS  uninhal)itcd  ; 
with  a  population  of  332  families,  or  1G8G  persons :  about 
onc-fourlh  of  the  ])opulation  was  ai^rieultural.  Tlietown  is 
on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Lime,  over  which  is  an  an- 
ttcnt  stoTie  bridge :  it  eonaisU  of  several  ttreeta,  the  three 
principal  meeting  in  the  niBi4tet«ptaee  in  the  centre:  the 
Btreeta  are  lighted,  but  not  prveJ.    The  houses  arc  well 
built  of  freestone  and  loolVi  with  slate.    The  church  is 
large,  120  feet  loni;  and  102  feet,  bmiul,  divided  into  four 
aiuesor  portions  by  three  rows  of  pillars  ;  it  contains  some 
antient  pwtions  amid  many  alterations  and  has  a  square 
tower  sixtj'-eight  feet  high,  witli  a  peal  of  six  good  bells. 
There  are  two  or  three  meeting-houses  for  dissenters. 
There  is  a  small  manufacture  of  camvas  and  linens,  vrhieh 
ijave  employment,  in  1831,  to  about  18  men.   The  maritet 
is  on  'llmrsday,  and  there  are  thrc'_>  yearly  fairn,  two  for 
cattle  and  one  for  woollen  cloth.    The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  2.'>0/.,  with  a  Riebe-hoii.sc,  in 
the  rural  deanery  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Richmond,  in  the  dioce-M.'  of  Chester.   There  are  five 
ehapels  in  the  parish,  to  the  perpetual  curacies  of  which, 
having  each  a  clear  yearly  value  of  from  60/.  to  85/.,  the 
vicar  presents.  There  were  in  tlw  whole  parish,  in  1833, 
fifteen  day-schools  of  all  trinde,  with  flrom  471  to  481 
■eholars,  name'y,  222  boy.-.  ]7>'.)  uirl«,  and  from  OO  to  100 
rhildrcn  of  sex  not  Mated  in  iJie  reltirn  ;  jrivinL:  nearly  one 
in  eiu'lit-  of  the  population  under  daily  inst ruction.  There 
were  eleven  SundayHwhools,  with  r>44  scholars,  namely, 
281  boys,  S78  girls,  and  40  children  of  sex  not  stated  in  the 
rebtms:  giviacnearly  one  in  seven  of  the  population  under 
imtraction  on  aanday. 

Kirkby  Stephen  is  in  East  ward.  279^  miles  from  the 
General  Post-office,  London,  by  railway  to  Lancaster,  fipom 
which  town  it  is  distant  3Hi^  miles  north-north-west  :  if  is 
ViH  miles  north-west  of  Kendal.  The  parish  of  Kirkbv 
Stephen  with  that  part  of  the  township  of  K'abcr  uhicfi 
extends  into  HioniTn  parish,  but  is  included  with  Kirkby 
Stephen  in  the  impuKation  return)  has  an  area  of  31,870 
acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of  2708 :  the  township 
of  Kirkbv  Stephen  had,  m  1831, 2B2  houses,  namely,  230 
inhabited,  12  uninhabited, and  1  building;  with  a  popula- 
tion of  311  families,  or  1409  persons:  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  jKipulation  of  the  townshiii      .  a<rriciiUura'. 

Tlie  town  is  on  the  lell  or  wi  iiaiik  of  the  Eden,  and 
consi-sl.-.  principally  of  one  stii  ct  runnin?  nearly  north  and 
south,  parallel  to  the  river,  neither  jiaved  nor  lisjhtcd.  The 
houses  arc  generally  pretty  good.  The  church  is  on  the 
east  side  of  the  principal  street,  and  is  a  large  aotient 
biuMing  with  a  square  rawer.  There  is  a  modem  market- 
house.  Kirkby  Stephen  has  no  manufacture;  but  there 
arc  copper  and  lead  mines  in  the  parish,  and  slatc-<|uarries 
and  coal-pits,  which  give  emploj'ment  to  a  tew  men.  The 
market  is  on  Monday  for  com,  flour,  oatmeal,  and  pro- 
visions :  there  are  several  yearly  fairs  or  great  markets  for 
cattle,  horses,  blankets,  and  woollen  and  cotton  goods ; 
and  two  statute-fail's  for  hiring  servants.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  vahie  of  dOQl^  with  a  glebe- 
honte,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  areh- 
deaconr}'  and  diocese  of  Carlisle.  There  are  chapels  at 
Mallerstang  and  Soulby  in  the  parish,  the  per^ietual  cura- 
cies of  which  are  of  the  clear  \  eai  ly  value  of  (14/.  and  7X1. 
respcctivoly.  There  were  in  the  wlmle  i)arisli,  in  1KJ3, 
fontti  cii  il.  y  ^cllll,lls.  with  from  'M~  to  ;?72  sehdars, 
namely.  M'J  \my^  H2  girls,  and  fmm  13U  to  141  children  of 
■cx  nol  stated  in  the  return :  giving  two  in  fifteen  of  the 
whole  population  under  daily  instruction.  There  were 
thm  flanaay'schools,  with  174  scholars,  namely,  100  boys 
and  74  girls ;  giving  one  in  sixteen  of  the  population  under 


instruction  on  Suadayi.  Sereial  of  tfie  tdiooii  lunre  mall 

endowments. 

Millthorpe,  Milthorpe,  or  Milntliorpe,  is  in  Bsvershaai 

parish,  in  Kendal  ward,25C|  miles  from  the  General  Post- 
office,  London,  by  railway  to  Lancaster;  15^  mdes  north 
of  Lancaster,  and  about  S  south  of  Kemlal.  IIe\ershsm 
parish  has  an  area  of  19,3r>0  acres,  and  had,  in  1831,  it. 

Bipulation  of  4162:  the  township  of  Millthorpe  with 
eversham  has  an  area  of  2590  acres;  there  were,  in 
1831,  in  the  township  296houses,  namem  280  inhabited 
and  18  uninhabited ;  with  a  pomdation  of  288  flunilies,  or 
1509  persons:  about  a  third  or  the  population  was  a^- 
cultural.  The  town  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  nver 
Beelo.  and  coasists  chiefly  of  one  loni:  street  running  from 
e;tsl  to  west,  nearly  parallel  to  the  river,  uver  which,  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  town,  is  a  bridge  of  one  arch.  Tlic 
houses  arc  nianv  of  them  neat,  some  of  them  hanJsutne. 
The  church  of  lleversham  is  about  a  mile  north  of  the 
town :  it  was  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  a.u.  lUOl :  there  are 
an  episcopal  church  or  chapel,  and  an  Independent  meet- 
ing-house in  the  town.  MilHIiorpe  it  a  member  of  the 
port  of  Lancaster:  small  vessels  by  f|ie  hdp  of  the  tide 
i;ct  .tp  the  liver  to  the  town.  There  are  SOmc  manufac- 
tures of  \vor>tcd  and  woollens:  tlicic  branches  of  indastry, 
in  1831,  employed  3S  men  in  the  township  and  45  in  other 
parts  of  the  piirish.  There  arc  for  were  a  few  years  since) 
flax  and  paper  mills.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  them 
are  two  yearly  fairs  for  cattle.  The  living  of  Heverstiam 
is  a  viearagCb  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of  518/.,  with  a 

Slebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Kendal,  in  the  arch- 
eaOMliy  of  Richmond,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester  -  the 
perpetual  curacy  of  the  i  li.ijjcl  at  Millthorpe  is  in  the  i:;ft 
of  trustees  ;  its  value  v  a?  lu-  rLlurned.  There  w  ere  in  the 
whole  parish,  in  1833,  twenty-three  day-schools  of  all  kinds, 
with  about  800  scholars,  namely,  409  boy>  and  314  girls, 
and  77  children  of  sex  not  distinguished'  in  the  returns ; 
giving  nearly  one  in  five  of  the  population  under  daily  in- 
stiuctum.  There  were  tiro  Sunday-schools,  and  three  of 
the  day-schools  were  Snnday-schoois  also :  the  whole  con- 
tained 380  scholars  namely,  18,3  boy.s,  142  irirls,  and  53 
children  of  sex  not  stated  ;  '.rivinc:  one  in  eleven  of  the 
population  under  ui-truc^ion  on  Sundays. 

Orton  (antiently  Sear  Overton)  is  in  the  East  ward,  277 
miles  from  the  General  Post-olRcc,  London,  by  railway  to 
LancBster,  and  then  through  Kendal,  from  which  town  it 
is  distant  14  miles  notth-norlh-west.  The  parish  hea  an 
area  of  24,430  acres.  There  were  in  it,  in  1831,  309 
houses,  namely,  295  inhabited,  11  uninhabited,  and  3 
building,  with  a  population  of  311  families,  or  l.")01  in- 
diviihials.  These  returns  include  a  small  portion  of  .Sh;ip 
and  Kendal  ;i;uishi  s.  We  have  no  means  of  determining 
what  part  of  the  population  was  in  the  town  or  its  imme- 
diate neljjhbourhood  ;  but  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths 
were  agricultural.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  irre- 
gular Sb«ct,  neither  paved  nor  lij^ted.  Tlw  ehordt,  wUeb 
is  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  is  an  antient  building  with 
a  low  embattled  tower:  it  contains  a  monument  to  Dr. 
Richard  Hurn,  vicar  ol  the  piirish,  autlior  of  the  '.Tustiee 
of  the  Peace '  and  '  Ecclesia.stical  Law,'  and  one  of  the 
authoi.s  of  the  'History  of  Wcstmoi eland  and  Cumbei- 
land.'  A  small  manufacture  of  canvas  and  linen  is  carried 
on  in  the  parish ;  it  employed  about  ten  hicn  in  1831.  The 
market,  which  is  of  little  imoortance,  is  held  on  Friday; 
there  is  a  yearly  fair,  and  a  nir  or  great  maiket  is  held 
on  Friday,  once  a  fortnight  from  at\cr  Whitsuntide  to  the 
ffeast  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude.  There  are  the  remains 
of  a  beacon,  and  of  an  old  fort  or  encampment,  a  large 
tumulus,  and  some  other  antiquities  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  living  of  Orton  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  vailue 
of  192/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  West- 
morelanil,  itt  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Carlisle 
There  are  no  episcopal  chapels  in  the  parish,  but  there  is 
a  Methodist  meeting-house.  There  were  in  the  parish,  ni 
1833.  five  dav-schools,  with  230  schola  rs,  nnnielv,  92  bovs. 
53  girls,  and  8.'j  children  of  -e\  not  slated  m  the  return; 
giving  about  two  in  tl)it1ec:i  of  the  pojiulation  under  daily 
instniclion.  Three  of  the  schools  i  one  of  them  a  grsnimai- 
school  with  52  bojT»  and  2.t  girls')  had  small  endowments. 
There  was  one  Sunday-srtiool  with  75  scholars,  namely,  aft 
boys  and  40  giris ;  givinir  one  in  twenty  of  the  popolatieB 
under  instruction  on  Sunday. 

Shap  (antiently  Hep  or  Hcppe)  is  in  the  West  ward,  27? 
miles  mm  the  Creneral  Post-omce,  Iiondon,  by  railway  to 
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Lancwter ;  and  16  tnilei  north  by  wed  of  Kemlal.  There 
uUcntly  in  lliis  {arah  a  jPkaBOaitnten«ianjU>bey, 


founikd  originaJly  at  Trartfln  in  Kendil  (now  Pltwton 
Mitriek,  a  township  in  the  parish  of  Burton  n  Kwtdal)  by 
Thomas,  son  of  Gcspatric  or  Cwpatric,  not  in  the  reifcn  of 
Henry  I.,  as  stated  by  NicoI>on  and  Burn,  but  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  as  slated  by  'l'iiniuT  and  Diufdale.  This  abbey 
wai  removed  in  the  lilVtimi'  (>i  it>  lomnlcr  to  tlie  sm'liidfd 
yalley  of  Wet  Sleddale.  in  the  l1a^l^!l  v.  Shap.  wateri-J  by  one 
of  lliL'  hirfain?.  tlial  ibrm  the  Lo\>tliiT.  'riu'  yi^arly  revenues 
of  the  abbey  nt  the  dissolution  witi'  Kib/.  Itk.  GJ'/.  pross, 
or  154/.  17*.  7\'l.  cU-.ir.     Some  pitlurL'Mpiu  nim.s  ol'  this 
abbey  still  remain  im  the  west  bank  of  the  stream.  The 
conventual  church  has  bci-n  very  sipacious,  and  was  built 
of  a  very  durable  freestone.  The  tower  and  aome  fraKmenU 
of  the  cnancel  nmiin,  and  the  fiwBdaliOM  of  Uie  clouten 
and  the  offices,  many  of  them  vaulted  underneath,  may 
still  be  »ten.    The  pttfah,  including  part  of  tbe  chapelry 
uf  Mardale,  has  an  area  of  27.770  acres.  Iben  were*  in 
1831,  106  honses,  namely,  190  inhalnted  and  8  mdn- 
habitmtiiirilkapopttlatiaBoCaoSfuBiUHiar  HMpenmia: 
of  these,  8  Imnms  (8  iidiibited  and  2  noiidnbited).  6  fluai- 
lics,  and  23  penons  were  in  the  chapelry  of  Mardale ;  but 
ve  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  wliat  proportion  of  the 
remainder  belonged  to  the  town  and  its  immediate  !ii  ii,'h- 
boiirlioud  :  two-thirds  of  the  whole  population  were  airri- 
enltural.    Tlie  town  consist.^  of  one  long  struct,  extending 
along  the  niail-rcmd  Iroin  Ijiiicaater  by  Kendal  to  Carlisle 
and  Glasgow.    Tlie  church  is  on  llie  eiwt  Mile  ul  the  town, 
and  retains  some  antient  p.'irt.s  amid  many  alterations. 
'I  liere  is  a  chapel  in  Swindale,  in  the  parish.  The  market, 
which  is  small,  is  held  on  Monday ;  and  there  w  one  yearly 
fair  for  cattle  and  pedlcry :  there  are  sonu-  limestone  and 
slate  quarries.    The  living  isa  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  73^.,  with  a  glebe-house :  tlie  vicar  presents  to  the 
perpetual  curacies  of  Mardale  and  Swindale  chapels,  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  which  is  761.  and  56/.  respectively. 
There  were  in  the  whole  parish,  in  1833.  two  dw-echoola, 
with  8ftMhdiii»  nundy,  18  bc^s,  7  girts,  wd  38  duJdren 
orMKQOtnlaloiiolteMtiitMinvincooly  1  in  18  of  the 
population  under  daily  hutraeuoo.  There  were  no  Sun- 
da^^ochools. 

Vhuion*  for  Eeelesiafttral ,  I^gal,  and  Partiamenlanj 
Purposf/i — Tin  county  is  divided  between  tin"  cliix  i  ^es  of 
Carlisle  ami  (Chester;  the  Kast  and  West  wards,  tonstitut- 
ing  tlie  antient  barony  of  Westraorcland,  form  the  niral 
deanery  of  Westmoreland,  in  the  archdeaeonry  and  dio- 
cese ol  Carlisle  :  Kendal  and  LoaMiale  wards  are  included 
jji  tJie  rural  deanery  of  Kendal,  in  that  part  of  the  archdea- 
conry of  Iticlmiond  which  is  in  the  diocese  of  Che?<ter ; 
wiUi  the  exception  of  Kirkby  Lonadale  parish  and  ibt 
dependent  chapelries,  which  are  inehidca  in  the  rural 
deanery  of  Kirkby  Ixnsdale,  in  the  same  archdeaconry  and 
dioccftt'.  Both  the  rural  deaneries  of  Kendal  and  Kirkby 
Lonsdale  comprehend  several  parishes  in  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  The  number  of  parishes  in  the  county  ia  eom- 
nuativdir  maU,  being  only  thiity-two;  but  m  mnay  of 
the  panAe%  flom  tbrir  gnat  eztiolt,  whkh  aTcnsw  niore 
tJiaii  18^008  aonn,  or  nearly  24  soiMNi  Miks  cndi,  laA  rises 
in  aone  inrtenees  (Kirkby  Stephen  end  Kbkby  Looidele) 
to  above  SO^lOOacres,  and  in  one  instance  (Kendal)  to  near 
70.000  acres,  have  been  divided  into  chapelries,  the  num- 
ber of  ecclesiastical  chaigca  isaauehgieiter,ii  the  follow- 
ing table  ihows:— 

I.  DioGBB  or  Caausts. 

Archdeaooniy  of  Carlisle. 

YTestmore- 
land 


j23      13      U       10  2 
II.  Diocese  of  Chester. 


36 


Kendal 
irkby 
Lonsdale 


Kirkby  j 


Archdeaconr\'  of  Richmond. 
6        2        4       23  1 


1 


1 


6 


30 
7 


7       2       8      29         1  .17 
'"'Sl^**}^      15      16      39         3  73 
The  dioces«8  of  Cnrlwlc  and  Chester  aro  both  in  the  cede 
Ma^stical  province  of  York,  ip  wMch  eoowqueatly  the  whole 
county  IS  included. 
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The  county  is  included  in  the  northern  citcnit.  The 
assizes  are  held  at  Aralebv.  The  Epiplunv  and  Midsum- 
mer quarter-sessions  nr  me  eeonty  en  hai  at  Appleby, 
the  focmer  beinK  always  edyonined  to  Kendal :  tbe  faster 
and  Mieheelmu  sessions  et  Keadel.  There  »  a  county 
.pot  and  house  of  correction  at  Appleby}  and  a  wmtj 
nouae  of  correction  at  Kendal. 

The  )insciri  .it  Applel)y  is  inconveniently  and  insecurely 
placed  at  the  base  ol  a  Isill  which  lias  been  pari ly  ent  away 
toafford  space  for  its  eiei  tion.  It  was  erected  in  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  last  centurj' ;  and  many  alterations  have  been 
made,  so  tliat  it  is  now  a  mass  of  buildings  mm;  reL:i:l:u  n-.  to 
render  any  effective  system  of  di.icij>line  alnio-t  impracti- 
cable. From  its  sitiiatmn  the  free  circulation  of  air  is  ob- 
structed and  damp  is  generated:  it  is  destitute  uf  a  lK)und- 
ary-wall,  and  is  overlooked  flom  withoat,  so  as  to  admit  of 
communication  with  the  prisoners.  It  comprehends  four 
day-nxmis ;  twentv-one  cells  fur  felons  or  misdemeanants; 
two  rcfractoiy  celts,  a  condemned  cell,  and  five  sleeping- 
rooms  for  debtors;  with  chapel,  airing-yards,  and  apart- 
ment* forthe  keeper.  There  are  a  tread-miU,  erank-mills, 
and  drcssinf-nacninc*,  for  tbe  empi  oyment  of  the  prisoners. 
The  prison  is  described  by  the  inspectors  as  being  clean 
and  orderly.  The  number  of  pritsoncrs  is  usually  small, 
tVom  fourteen  to  eighteen  or  nineteen  ;  and  they  are  not 
commonly  of  aver)'  bad  description,  though  the  larsie  caltle- 
lail^  at  Appleby  and  Brough  Hill  hntig  ])raetisrd  thieves 
from  Jx)ndon  and  Glasgow.  A  miijonty  are  uneducated  ; 
a  third  part  are  unable  to  read  or  write,  and  those  who  csn 
do  so  are  conini<inIy  very  ignorant  on  religious  subjects. 

The  prison  a!  Keniial  is  on  a  rising  ground  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  town,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  boundary- 
wall  of  stone :  it  contains  a  house  for  the  keeper  and  ac> 
commodation  for  fifty  priaonen ;  and  was  erected  et  tlie 
joint  expeoie  of  the  oonnty  end  of  the  borough  of  Kendal. 
It  contains  nine  day-rooma,  including  three  for  women; 
nineteen  separate  cells  for  felons  or  misdemeanants ;  one 
refractoiy  cell,  one  solitary  cell,  andsixsleepingHroom  for 
debtoie.  There  is  accomnodatioo  for  forty-six  nale  and 
female  ftlene  and  misdeeuanants,  and  twenty  debtors.  The 
prisoners  ere  ennioyed  in  picking  wool  or  grinding  com 
by  crank  mills.  The  daily  average  number  of  prisoners 
during  the  past  year  (18-12-3)  is  twenty-one.  The  inspectors 
di  senhe  the  prison  as  clean. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  Retorm  A(  t,  four  members 
were  returned  to  Parliament  from  the  county  uf  Westmore- 
land, namely,  two  for  the  county  itself,  and  two  for  the 
boronirh  of  Applebv.  Hv  the  Reform  Act  Appleby  wae 
disfranchised,  and  Kendal  mnde  a  parliamentary  lx)rough, 
to  return  one  member.  The  borough  of  Kendal  was 
made  by  the  Boundary  Act  to  comprehend  the  townships 
of  Kendal  and  Kirkland  and  those  parts  of  the  township  of 
Nether  Graveship  which  adjoin  the  township  of  Kendal. 
The  court  of  election  for  toe  county  is  held  at  Appleby, 
and  the  poUing-stationa  are  Appleby,  Kirkby<SteplMiU 

Kif«by>Iionsdale.  The  ceo* 


Sbe]K  AfflblesMW.  Kendal,  and  i 
stituency  in  1838-6  and  I8S848  was  i 


ifoUowe: — 


County  of  Wcetmoidaad   .      •  4818  4«0 
Bonm^  of  Kendal    ...    884  881 
showing  a  decrease  in  four  years  of866 voters  in  theooartjr 

constituency,  and  of  3  voters  in  the  constituency  of  the 
borough  of  Kendal. 

History  and  Antiquities. — In  the  earliest  histoncal  pe- 
riod tills  county  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the  ex.- 
tensive  territory  of  the  Bngantes  ( Bpiynirjc.  Itoleniy  i ;  and 
upon  the  subjugation  of  South  Britain  by  the  RomHus,  it 
was  comprehended  in  the  province  of  Maxima  Caesariensi*. 

Richarit  of  (,'ironcestpr  pla<!es  two  nations  not  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  the  Volantii  (or  Voluntii)  and  tbeSistuntii,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  extending  from  Cum- 
berland, through  Westmoreland  into  Lancashire.  He  de- 
scribes them  as  two  confederated  nations:  'Arctiori  ut 
videtnr  ftedete  coqjuncti.'  Possibly  the  Sistuntii  of  fiielk- 
ard  may  be  the  Segantii,  or  Setantii.  of  Ptolemy,  who  men* 
tions  oaetf  the  Mtaeiiaeof  Lancashue  as 'the  Port  of  the 
Segeotfi,*  er  Setentil,  iiyarrimv,  or  in  some  edHioae 
StraiTiwv  Xi^^.  The  Eden,  wifli  its  sstuary  the  Solway 
Frith,  ia  apparently  the  Ituna  Clf«fa«)<MfPtowmy.  and  the 
Bay  of  Morecambe  is  the  mriiaij  tlf  Mfflriremhf  (Wsins^^^e 
iIirxtwTic '  of  the  same  writer. 

A  Roman  road  ran  through  the  county  nearly  in  the  line 
of  the  ex-mail  road  by  Greta  Bridge  to  Carlisle.  It  entered 
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the  county  on  the  east  sido,  and  crossing  Stainmoor,  ran 
north-westward  by  Broiigh,  Warcop,  Bondjj^te,  and  Clap- 

Ergatc,  suburbs  of  Appleby,  Kirkby  Thore,  and  Temple 
werby,  to  Brougham,  where  it  crt)»sed  tlie  Eamont  into 
Cunberland.  Betweea  Brough  and  Kiritby  Thore  it  ii 
'or  was  a  few  vea»  liiiM)  tolerably  perTeet :  it  it  ^cre  ux 
yards  wide,  and,  on  level  ground,  is  formed  of  three  layers  of 
■tone,  of  the  aggregate  thicknoss  of  a  yard,  the  lowest  layer 
being  the  largest.  In  other  ]i]i<<.  es  it  wits  sonietimes  made 
of  gravel  or  of  flint.  A  ruad  called  'The  Maiden  Way' 
branched  oft' from  this  at  Ki;kby  There  and  ran  northward 
over  the  moot*  to  Caersorran,  one  of  the  stations  on  the 
Rmum  WlUpfal  Nbrlhumbertand.  An  antient  camp;  or 
fimtt  an  oblong  qoadnngle  of  irregular  form,  stands  on 
the  lino  of  the  Roman  Way  (which  passes  through  the 
camp)  cast  of  Stainmoor,  and  so  exactly  (in  thi-  Inntler  of 
YorKshire  and  Westmoreland,  that  part  of  liie  eanip  is  in 
eatli  county.  The  i'raKnieiit  of  Re-Cross  or  Rere-Cross,  the 
antient  boundary-mark  of  the  Scottish  principality  of  Cura- 
berland,  and  now  of  Westmoreland  and  Yorksiure,  stands 
insido  the  oamp.  A  square  stone  fort  called  Maiden  Castle, 
defended  by  two  ramparts,  an  inner  one  of  stone  with  a 
snuJl  ditch,  and  an  outer  one  of  earth  with  a  ditch,  stands 
on  the  line  of  the  road,  about  two  miles  west  of  the  camp 
just  noticed. 

The  Antoniiie  station  or  town  Vertcrac  \n  by  Horsley  and 
other  ;i-itii)uiiries  fixed  at  Brough.  Mr.  Kojnolds,  in  hi> 
'Iter  Bntanniarum,' fixes  Vcrlera  at  Bowe*  in  Yorkshire 
(which  Honsiey  and  other  antiquaries  regard  as  having 
been  the  Lavatm  of  Aotoninu^  and  codmcis  Brough  as 
tuning  been  the  Biovonnes  of  Antoninos.  Brovonaen  is 
by  Horsley  and  others  fixed  at  Kirby  Thore,  to  the  soutli- 
east  of  wmch  village,  on  Speedy  Moor,  are  the  remains  of  a 
camp  or  fort  called  Whelp  Castle,  at  the  place  seemingly 
where  the  Maiden  Way  diverged  from  the  principal  Ro- 
man road.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  tiiis  camp  or  fort,  if 
not  on  the  site  of  it,  tlie  remains  of  buildings,  consisting  of 
walls  and  arched  chambers  or  vaults ;  a  Roman  altar,  with 
llie  ioscription  *  Foctuna  jServstrici ;'  urns,  earthen  vesscla, 
and  oUicr  antiqiuties,  hftre  been  dug  up.  A  Roman  in- 
scription, •  Deo  BelalTsadio  lib.  vomn  fimt  -lolvei'  was 

dug  up  here. 

'Ihe  Brocavum  of  Antoninus  is  fixed  by  Hrisley  and 
others  at  Brougham.  Mr.  Reynolds  thinks  Brocavum  to 
(BrovoiiMK  which  he  fixea  at  Brough ;  but  a 
I  of  the  second  iter  of  Antoninus  with  the  fifth, 
leads  UB  to  eoineide  in  the  opinion  that  they  are  different 
fdaces.  Some  antiquaries  have  proposed  to  fix  the  Abal-. 
ntm  of  the  Notitia  at  Appleby,  misled  apparently  by  the 
similarity  of  the  nauies  ;  and  perhaps  for  a  similar  reaiion 
Amboglanna  has  been  identified  with  Ambleside  :  but  by 
Horsley  and  most  otlier  antiquaries,  Amboglanna  and 
Aballaba  are  fixed  respectively  at  Burdoswald  and  Watch 
Cross,  on  the  line  oftne  Wall.  Hor«ley  proposed  to  fix 
tlie  Calatum  (lUAanr  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Biigantes,  wmeh  is  apparently  the  same  aattie  Galaeum  of 
Antoninus^  :it  Appleby ;  Camden  had  identified  it  with  the 
station  alWhiip  (^sustle  near  Kirkby -Thore  ;  others  pro- 
pose to  fix  it  at  Kendal.  The  Alone  of  Antoninus,  or,  in 
ue  Notitia,  Alione,  which  Horslev  fixes  at  Whitley  Castle 
in  the  south-west  comer  of  Northumberland,  others  pro- 
pose to  fix^  at  Ambleside,  where  the  evident  traces  of  a 
Roman  station  or  town  Inve  been  observed ;  and  throngh 
which  a  Roman  road  ran  from  Kendal  in  thie  direction  of 
Keswick.  Horsley  wonid  fix  the  Dictis  of  the  Notitia  at 
Ambleside. 

A  number  of  Roman  inscriptions  have  been  found  in 
Westmoreland,  several  of  ^^h:^h  aie  given  in  Horsii')  s 
'  Britannia  Romana :'  none  of  them  however  assist  us  in  fix- 
ingthe  poittion  of  the  sewMMd  towns  mentioned  above. 

Ibere  areannmber  of  eanne  and  earthen  forts  indtflfor- 
ent  places;  thoaj||h  it  is  doootfUi  to  what  period  some  of 
them  are  to  be  referred.  Near  the  south  end  of  Dun  Fell, 
on  Milburn  Forest,  is  a  round  camp  or  fort,  surrounded 
with  deep  ditches,  called  '  Green  (  lustle."  .\n  altar,  with 
the  inscription  dko  silvano,  waii  tbund  here.  There  are 
aerenU  appearances  of  camps  and  roads  on  the  waste 
ground  of  MUbum  Forest.  At  the  end  of  Yanwath-wood, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lowther,  opposite  Lowther  Hall, 
ia  aaolber  mad  Ihit  ealled  •  OMthRiteada:'  and  at  the 
aoofh  end  of  Bamont  Mdge  is  a  eiiealar  endosare,  Ibnned 
by  a  lofty  embankment  with  a  ditch  inside,  which  some 
*nire  supposed  to  be  a  tUting-ground  of  the  middle  ages. 


It  is  called  '  Arthu-'s  round  table.'  At  Tebay  near  Ortoo, 
on  the  banks  i>f  the  Lune,  is  a  circular  mound  with  atrench 
round  it  partly  washed  away  by  the  stream.  At  Savle 
Bottom  near  Great  Asby  are  a  number  of  barrows,  witn  a 
deep  trench  and  a  br«ut->work  aa  two  aides  of  the  ground 
wineh  they  occupy ;  atid  atSsndftnd,  between  Waroop  and 
Appleby,  near  the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  are  some  moM 
barrows,  two  small  camps,  and  the  nuns  of  a  small  round 
fort,  the  walk  of  which  ore  of  immense  thieknes,s  and  built 
with  red  stone  strongly  cemented  with  lime  and  wind. 

There  are  some  monuments  generally  regarded  as  Druidi- 
cal.  Near  ♦  Arthur's  Round  Table '  was  found  in  1800, 
under  an  artlfletal  hillock,  a  complete  circle  of  stones  en- 
closing an  an»ninc  feet  in  diameter,  and  having  in  the 
centre  a  slab  of  stone,  sup])orted  on  blocks  or  pillan  of  the 
same  material.  Mayborontrh  Castle,  in  the  mue  neigh- 
bourhoo*!,  is  a  circular  enclosure  of  loose  stones,  having  an 
entrance  on  the  east.  The  area  enclosed  by  it  is  almnt 
yards  (.some  accounts  maVe  it  about  U)U  ysirds)  in  duune- 
ter;  near  the  middle  is  i^or  wa.si  a  large  stone  thiet  \aitl-s 
high  (other  accounts  make  it  twelve  feet  high,  and  tw'enty- 
seren  fbet  in  girth);  and  formerly  there  were  several  other 
stonea.  The  etone  barrier  whidi  forms  the  endonue  ia 
now  in  mtns  and  is  thinly  corered  with  trees  and  bnsiwe ; 
some  aecdunts  make  it  in  i\A  present  ruined  state  thirty 
vards  thick  at  the  base.  On  thi'  waste  near  Helton,  be- 
1.>, een  the  rivers  Lowther  and  Eamont,  is  a  remarkable 
upright  stone  called  '  Helton-Copstone,'  and  about  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  to  the  north  of  it  is  a  circle  of  stones,  ten 
yards  in  diameter,  called*  the  Dmids'  Cross.'  Another  circle 
twenty-one  yards  in  fiaaater,  ealled  *  the  Co<ik-stones.' 

stands  at  the  head  of  ESlettMCfl^  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ulleswater  ;  .and  there  is  a  large  cairn  on  the  descent  from 
the  moor  towards  Poolcy,  at  the  lower  end  of  Ulleswater. 
There  is  a  circle  seventy  feet  in  diameter,  lormed  of  large 
stones,  on  Lowther  Scar;  and  near  Shaj)  are  the  remain.s  of 
two  converging  lines  of  huge  stones  of  unhewn  granite 
ealled  *  Cm  Lofts.'  Pennant,  who  has  described  this  nomi- 
mcn^angoaittotheDanea.  In  Gunnerkild  Bottom.  Bear 
Shap,  ii  a  drele  of  stonea  ealled  *the  DraidsP  Temple^* 
which  has  certainly  been  QSed  fbr  a  bur>  ing-place. 

Westmoreland  wa?;  probably  conquered  by  the  Angles  of 
Northiimbria,  under  Kegfrid,  who  took  several  districts  be- 
tween the  Kibble  and  (,'artmcl  and  Carlisle  Irom  the  Cum- 
brian Britons,  about  a.d.  685.  It  became  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Nortimmbria,  of  which  it  shared  the  late.  The 
eonnty  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle, 
where  it  is  called  *  Westmoringaland.'  It  is  there  recorded 
to  have  been  ravaged  (a.d.  9W}  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  by 
Thored  tlic  son  of  Gunner,  probably  a  Danish  chu  Itain. 
In  the  later  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  the  earlier  Anplo-Norman 
period  it  is  said  to  have  been  included  in  the  kingdom  or 
principality  of  Cumbna,  held  by  the  heir  presumptive  of 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  William  the  Conqueror  erected  the 
baronies  of  Westmoreland  and  Kendal.  Little  notice  of 
the  coimty  oecnrs  in  histoiy,  except  in  the  record  ef  aorae 
of  the  Scottish  inva'^iiinv  Appleby  f^tlc  was  taken  by 
William  of  Scut  land  and  the  town  destroyed  a.d.  1173; 
and  the  town  was  niriiui  Jt  sfroyed  by  the  Scots  in  the  reign 
of  RichardJ  I.  The  barony  uf  Kendal  Was  held  by  the  fanuhes 
of  Taillebois  orTalebois,  who  after  atinie\ook  the  name  of 
De  Lancastre,  and  Flts-Reinfred,  the  members  of  which 
family  also  took  the  name  of  De  Laneaetre.  The  male 
line  of  the  family  failing,  the  inheritance  was  divided:  one 
part,  called  •  the  Richmond  Fee,'  came  to  the  Lindesey 
I'amily;  another  part,  'the  Marquis  Fee,'  to  Ihi-  Ross 
family,  afterwards  l)y  marriage  to  the  PaiTs;  and  the  thint 
liai1  the  'Lumley  Fee,'  to  the  family  of  Thweng,  atii  rward 
of  I.umley.  The  barony  of  Westmoreland  was  at  first 
united  with  that  of  Cumberland,  and  held  by  the  family  of 
De  Meachiena,  and  then  by  other  fiunilies,  until  by  for, 
fritnre  of  Hugh  de  HomDe,  one  of  the  rnnideten  of 
Thomas  Becket,  it  came  to  the  crown.  It  was  granted 
by  John  to  Robert  de  Veteripont,  in  whose  family  it  re- 
mained for  a  time,  then  jiassed  to  the  Clifibrds,  who  became 
also  earks  of  (  Himberland,  aflerwards  to  the  Tuftons,  earls 
of  Thanet.  The  earldom  of  Westmoreland  was  created  by 
Richard  II.  in  favour  of  Ralph  Nevill  of  Rabv,  whose  heirs 
held  the  earldom  until  it  was  forfeited  b^  Charles  Nevill. 
who  waa  me  of  the  leaders  of  the  great  nsing  in  the  noitii 
sjf^i^  Qneen  B&Bdwtti. 

The  ca.<$tla  Ct  Appleby  [.■\ppi.Knv'|,  Kendal,  Brnni-h, 
Buley,  Hgwf^  and  Brougham,  with  Shap  Abbey,  are  tie 
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principal  remains  of  the  huildin<rs  of  tht-  miildlc  ages. 
Kendal  and  Broiigli  C;i>!lis  ami  Simp  AI'Ik  v  hiive  been 
noticed.  Buley  or  Bewley  Ca.-lle  is  un  Ihi-  If  It  bank  of 
the  Eden  below  Appleby,  and  in  a  mere  ruin,  showing 
bttle  remaina  of  iU  former  strength.  Howgill  Castle,  near 
Milbum  on  the  iioititem  border  ofth*  eounty,  is  occupied 
■s  a  <lum-hoiue ;  tome  of  the  wdk  an  more  than  ten  fieet 
tUdc  Of  Broui^am  Castle  there  are  eonriderable  re- 
nMUW.  The  keep  is  standinir,  but  all  the  inner  apartments 
are  destroyed,  except  one  vault,  the  rout'  of  which  is  formed 
of  jjroini'd  ari-hp.*4  suj)ported  bv  an  octagon  pillar  in  the 
centre.  C'a.stle  Folds,  on  Orton  Scar,  i.s  a  walled  enclosure, 
now  in  ruins,  apparently  desij^ed  as  a  phwe  of  MCOnty 
for  cattle  diuiog  the  inroad*  of  the  Scots. 

In  the  etvil  war  of  Charlcf  I.,  Applehy  Castle  wis  ocea> 
Tfitd  hy  a  royalist  garrison,  but  was  obliged  at  last  to  sur- 
render. It  was  much  damag-ed  in  the  stni|!:);le.  f>ne  of 
the  islands  in  Windermere  was  the  stronghold  of  Colonel 
and  Major  Philipson,  brothers,  royali.Hts.  The  m.ajor  by 
his  darine  exploits  acquired  among  the  Parliamentarians 
the  nickname  of  Robin  the  Devil.  In  the  rebellion  of 
1745-6  there  was  some  lltUe  flghfinf  at  Kendal  (14th 
DeiMnber,  174fi),  between  the  towna-people  and  a  party 
of  the  lehels  then  on  their  retreat  towiM  Seatland ;  and 
a  few  days  after  a  rather  severe  skirmish  at  Clifton,  on 
tfie  road  to  Pennth,  between  the  rear-<^ard  of  the  insure 
gents  and  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 

(Arrowsmith  s  Map  o/ England  and  ff  'iil''x :  Greenongli's 
Geological  Map  of  England  and  IJ'<il'-s  :  .lelFenis's  Surtfy 
fVe»tmoreland ;  Conybeare  and  Phillips's  OutlirtPt  i  f 
Ike  Geology  of  England  and  Wales ;  Papers  by  Winch, 
Boddand,  John  FhUUps,  and  Sedgwick,  in  the  Geologteai 
lyamtaetiim* ;  Wordsworth,  Deieriptfon  tks  Laket; 
Nieolson  and  Bum,  fjisforij  nf  Cumberland  and  tVeitt- 
ntnrpla'ut :  Clarke.  Surrcij  if  the  Lakes  rf  Westmoreland, 
f^tnnt't  rland,  iV"'.  ,•  West,  (jiii'l-'  In  the  f.ii/fe.<  :  Tour  nf  the 
English  Lrtiri,  published  by  Ackermann,  1821 ;  Rickman, 
f^mtf  on  Gothic  Architecture  ;  Beauties  of  England  and 
fy«Ue*:  Baniey.  Briiannia  Romana;  Reynold.i,  Iter 
BrUatudanm;  BSdiaid  of  Cireneester,  De  Situ  Britan- 
niif  :  Mapfjof  Antitnt  Britain,  by  the  Society  for  the 
Difi^on  of  Useftil  Knowledpe ;  Palprave,  Rise,  ^-e.  of  the 
English  rrntfri'iinc'iilth :  Parliajntntary  Papers:  Pro- 
fe<!sor  Sedgwick's  '  Letters  on  Geolofry  of  Ijike  District'  in 
Wordsworth's  .*v-fn*Ty  rf  the  Laki's  :  ant!  Hixlgson's  C'luutij 
Map,  geologicalljf  coloured,  by  Prolessor  Sedgwick ;  Coni- 
mimitation/hm  KSmdaL) 


Statistics. 

Pnpulatiun  and  Ocrupitiong. — Reckoning  according 
to  the  proportional  number  of  the  population  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures  in  1831,  Westmoreland  ranks 
the  nineteenth  in  the  list  of  agricultural  counties,  and  the 
twenty-fiivnrth  as  a  manufacturing  county.  In  1831  there 
were  1436  occujuers  of  land  employing  labooren,  1885 
occupiers  not  employing  labourers,  and  the  nombw  of 
agricultural  labouri  i-s  \\«s  ^474.  Tlie  remainder  Of  the 
male  population  aged  2U  ;uul  upwanls  wa-s  distributed  as 
follows: — 1074  employed  in  manufactures  :  3<j21  in  retail 
trades  and  handicrafts ;  (H)2  capitalists,  banker!*,  and  niem- 
bei>  of  the  professions;  1195  nun-agricultural  labourers; 
254  domeatie  servants;  other  males  aged  20  and  upwards, 
746 ;  and  there  were  8986  female  servants.  The  following 
details  are  from  the  Returns  of  1831  Between  SOOand 
GOO  men  are  emploved  at  Kendal  in  making  cotton-chedka, 
kerseys,  linsey,  blanketing,  fancy  waistcoating,  carpetli 
girths,  hosiery, and  sacking;  at  Kirland,  Melthorpe,  Stain- 
ton  and  Nethcr-Grave-ship,  and  Hilton,  worsted  and 
woollens  are  made  ;  eanva.s  and  linen-;  at  Holme,  Kirkby- 
Lonsdale,  Kirkby-Thore,  and  Or!<  :.  ;   ;  oijlun  is  ni.'ule  at 

Stanley,  Striokland-Roser,  Uugili,  and  a  few  other  piaeaa; 
gunpowder  at  SedffwieK  and  Longdates.* 

In  WM  the  niunbttof  inhabited  houses  was  10,353,  in- 
habited by  10,984  fMnilies,  and  there  were  44  houses 
luuidine  and  421  uninhabited. 

llie  population  of  the  county  at  the  following  decennial 
periods,  when  the  census  was  Udien,  was  as  under  :— 


IHOl 
1811 
1821 
1831 
1841 


20.175 
22,838 
28k518 
S!7,576 
28,213 


41,U17 
401022 
51,869 
55,041 

56,454 


10*3 
11-8 
71 
2-8 


21.442 
23,064 
26,846 

27,405 
28,241 

From  1801  to  1841  the  population  increa-si  d  14.H37,  or 
2(j  per  cent.  Aecoiding  to  the  Fourtli  Report  ol  the 
Regislrar-geneml,  id  tin'  tin ee  years  ending  :U)th  .lune,  1H41, 
the  proportion  of  marriages  to  the  population  was  1  in  1G3; 
births  1  in  35 ;  and  deaths  1  in  48 :  the  jiroportion  for  Eng- 
land being  respectively  127»  31,  and  45.  The  increase  of 
popiilation  IVom  1831  to  1841  is  reniilcaUly  small,  being 
only  2'3  per  cent.  By  the  census  of  1841  it  appears  thu 
the  number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile  is  74. 

The  population,  &c.  of  each  huiuire<l  and  borough  in 
l&il  is  shown  in  the  following  table  cummuuicated  by  the 
Commiaaioiien  of  the  Genihp  >— 


WARD,  te 

AXSA. 

HOUSES. 

PBR90N8.  AOBS. 

PBtSMniK»lf 

Engtwh 
■Sutut« 
Acre*. 

In- 
haliited. 

i 

a 

a 
a 

MalM. 

T.it»l 

Under 
SO  ynn. 

30  Y.-«i» 
and  upaonli. 

Inthi* 
County. 

Etav 

Male.  |Feiiu]n 

Malr*.  Femalr*. 

V..ist    U'iu.l)       .  . 
Keii'lu!  (Wuiiil  .  . 

W«t(Ward)  . 
KnkliVoKaMial  (IWa) 

Totals  .    ,   .  . 

iflj.nso 
U7,4KI 
3H,330 
118,120 

i'.784 

:i..:i7 

1,0  I'J 
l.'.IIS 

■J,Wil 

■.m 

71 
1  875 

5 

'i 

11 

i', 

0,i.i7 
•Lab? 
■I,1(>0 

■i.r->8 

6,778 
9.00 1 

3,134 
3,hliH 
.'),t37 

I3,e09 
18.411 
fi.dll 

7.ycis 

10.  ■-'•.'.') 

:},j-'r> 

4,11.8 

l.:it.3 
l,t»:i8 
2,32S 

.3.019 
4,J-'J 
1.1.2 1 
1,734 
'i,39S 

3.806 
4.969 
1.494 
2.242 
2,460 

3,759 
4,725 
1,533 
2.134 
3,04& 

11,419 
14,«73 
4,235 
6,339 
8,193 

2,390 
3,S68 
1,776 
1,629 
8,033 

485,990 

10,'*19 

— 

39 

■2S,213 

2S,24l 

SC,454 

13,242 

13,045 

14,971 

15,196 

45,059 

Ciiuiiti/  Krpcnsi's;  (^rime.  Jff. — Sums  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor:  1748-4'XjO (annual  averaged  1802/.; 
1776.  2835/.;  1783-84-85  (average).  5617/.    The  sum 


H 
II 
M 


ISOiWM  l&saef.,  being'  6#.  7<f.  for  each  ii 

1811  ..  22.^  „  *  9  8 
1821  -27.207  „  10  7 
1831  284W6  „  9  7 
1841  ..  16,688  „  •  0 
In  eaeh  of  the  followin?  years  ending  25th  March, 
the  expenditure  fi»r  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  as  under  :■ — 

1835.  i<5<;.  |s-.  IRi?  JfMO- 

20.057/.    18,01'J/.     IG.IG'2/.    I5.0U2/.    14,7;J2/.  10,532/. 


The  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1834, 
the  laat  year  under  the  old  administration,  was  22,2H3/. 
'ITie  total  difl'erencc  in  the  sum  expended  in  that  year  and 
18-10  wa-H  5751/.,  or  20  per  cent, :  namelj,-,  in  suitsof  law, 
&C.,  300/m  or  61  per  cent.;  and  in  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses, 1251/..  or  61  per  cent  The  number  of  Poor-law 


unions  is  3,  comprising  every  jiarish  (lOH  in  the  county. 
The  sums  expended  in  the  year  ended  25th  .March.  iH^W. 
under  the  principal  heads  of  In-maintenance,  Out-relief, 
tnil  Bitalrlithnf  ^  >wiift«Ui4—,m<aaii«iiftii»th>— ihmmm. 
were  as  foUows.* — 

.  ftopnlstiM     Tn-  Ont-  BttaUblimaQt 

MmM  anTakB.   to  is:)].    MiiDlcnanrr.  Itrliet.  >imI  SakitkM.  Total. 

£.  jc.  ^■ 

Ufiii        611  £07  t'^i  3>KS 

«g    MM  m  IMS 


W«tWud 


The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  these  iiaions  during 
the  muter  ending  Lady-day,  1840,  was  4745  (771  in-door, 
and  3074  outdoor),  or  9  per  cent,  of  the  population,  which 
is  the  same  proportion  as  for  Berkshire,  Kent,  Hectfindshire^ 
Herefordshire ;  the  proportion  for  England  and  Wales  being 
Hf(,.  There  were  (IS  lunatics  and  idiots  chargeable  (in  the 
poor's-rale  in  IKMi,  or  1  in  HC'J ;  in  England,  1  in 
In  lyyTi-G  there  weie  lil!)  biiatard  children  chargeable  on 
the  poor's-rate,  or  1  in  80  of  the  whole  po])ulatiou ;  ia 
England  1  in  215i.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in 

2  L  2 
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 jttLw  li«  19{  inEnclMd*  1  inflO.  The  

ber  tfidatM  in  ISSM  mu  m,  md  95  in  1839^.  The 

proportion  p«r  cent,  of  persiont  married  under  21  years  of 
ago  in  the  three  years  cndin?  30th  June,  1841.  was  9' 57  for 
women,  and  2'82  for  men  ;  in  Kntrhmd  aiul  W;iK  s  13-78 
for  women,  and  4"G9  for  ini'ri:  in  England  ami  WhU  n,  9-G 
for  tho  iwu  si2\iLS. 

The  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty tax  i;-!  1815  was  298,199/. ;  property  assessed  to  oc- 
cupiers, 263,853/. ;  and  the  profits  of  trades,  professions, 
&c.  were  asseMed  at  .')1,h;)2i'.  In  1825-6  the  centesimal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptions  of  pro|H;rty  asM  jiM  d 
wbb:— land,  S7'6 parts; dwelling-houses,  10*2  paria  ;  iialls 
factories,  &c.,  1*8  parts  ;  manorial  profits.  Sec,  0*4  parts. 
The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  n-.il 
to  the  poorVrate  in  1^1  was  as  i'ollows  ■'— 

On  landed  property  .  .  X221.054 
Dwelling-houses  .  .  ,  37,;f74 
All  Other  kimls  of  property  •  7,9U7 

Total  .       .       .  XaOC^ 

fa  the  above  vear  the  total  amount  levied  for  poor-mtca 
WM  22.629/.,  oeing  a  rate  of  U.  8d.  in  the  jKHind  OB  the 
1  nine  of  real  property  asseBed.  Ttkin;  the  mmial 
of  ml  ptopcrty  io  the  oounty  Id  1841,  the  nUe  per 
41. 14f.  4d,  tat  each  inhoSlfiiit ;  and  dividing  it 


teed 

kgr  the  number  of  acres,  it  ««a  Or.  \d.  per  eera,  whicii  is 
Tower  than  for  any  other  county  in  Enfrland.  end  2d.  under 

the  averaffc  for  Wales. 

The  county-rate  levied  at  ditieient  periods,  and  the 
prineipoldiaMinemcnts,are  »hown  in  the  following  table  : — 


1819. 

1  «■:(!. 

IS.'A 

1638, 

Income  . 

jf. 

30UG 

C433 

2539 

40H3 

Expenditure  : — 
Bridges  .  , 

281 

3036 

219 

818 

(yaols     ,  , 

1086 

180 

179 

07 

Prisoiurs  , 

98 

980 

086 

634 

Prnso(  iitions 

84 

80 

87 

371 

Constables  and 

vagmnte 

115 

204 

M7 

218 

The  partiealttt  oT  the  county  exponditnrt  in  1894  nre 
•  follows  :— 


Bridges,  building,  repairs,  S:c.  . 
Gaols,  liDUM's  of  currcctiun,  and  main- 

laiiiHi;;  pi i-ioiiers         .        .  , 
Shirc-haJls  and  courts  of  justice  . 

Prosecutions  

Clerkof  the  peace  .... 
Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial .  27 
Conveyance  of  transporia  .  20 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying  9 
Comtablca,lugh  and  special  .  .  133 
Coroner       .      •      •      •      .  ^ 


108B 

6 
259 
111 


IMI:— 

l?ajmBA€tfnadjilaadMbU9A  •  1400 

Total       .       .       .  £3647 

The  length  of  stieets  and  highways,  and  the  expenditure 
theiooa,  were  as  under  in  1838  :— 

Streets  and  roads  repairad  Wider  looal  acts  36 
Tbmpike  roads  .....  194 
Ail  other  lugliwaya  .      .      «      .  786 


Amount  of  rates  levied  . 
Kxpcnded  in  repairs  of  highwaya 
Law  and  other  ezpenMs . 
Total  expendhore  . 


1025 


£8517 


16 


£3437 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts,  in  1R40,  wx-s  10 ;  the 
meome  from  tolls  was  689/.;  parish  compositions  in  lieu 
of  statute  duty.  10/. ;  and  tOlal  income.  U9G4/. ;  the  total 
expenditure  for  the  laaie  year  being  6648/.  The  bond 
and  mortgage  debts  aoounted  to  62,406/.  In  1836  the 
debt  was  equal  to  8*4  mniv*  ineome ;  for  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land the  proportion  iff  hseone  to  debt  being  4  5  years' 
meoow:  the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  to  the  total 
debt  was  8  par  etnt.  for  Westmoreland ;  for  England  it  is 
18  percent. 


In  1839  the  cliofdi>nlee  io  WestmocdaiMl  aBoimtci]  ii 
265/. ;  and  the  amount  fton  estates  and  rent  ehargn  Lp- 

{lieable  to  the  same  objects  was  27/.  in  1832.   The  wmuf 
(iXU.  was  expended  in  lKi9  for  the  purposes  of  the  esb- 
blishmcnt,  of  which  55.")/.  was  for  rcpaii-s  ofchurchts. 
f'nme. — Number  of  persons  charged  with  cnouu. 

otic'iicc's  in  the  septennial  peiiods  ending  1819. 188Bk  in; 

and  184U. 

IMMt.    NBMS.    lK.r:a  i^m 

Total  .  .  07  118  138  an 
Anonal  average  .      13*8    16*8      19*7  2B-S 

The  numbers  committed,  convieted,  and  aeqnittri  ii 

each  year  from  1834  to  18^  were  as  under^— 

ISH.     18M.    18*5.    38r.    1h:«.  \*«.   1*41  M 

Coianillwl  ,!U        £k»9»36       37  ajS3 

ImimU  .4  «i  a.  ft  0  4  i  * 
ConttoWrj   .  M       It     W      Si      SI      SI      M     •  1> 

Of  281  persons  committed  in  the  nine  yeaxs  bm  UK 

to  1842  inclusive.  19  were  for  offences  against  the  pern*, 
27  lor  offLin  i-.s  against  propcity  committed  with  violtwr. 
22.'>  lor  uHcnci'i  against  property  comnJitted  without  «- 
Icnce  ;  2  for  niaiu  iuus  (iHctu  i's  .ii;ainst  property :  3 ii 
forgery  anil  uIIilt  oilciufs  against  the  currency;  tnd5*i/ 
ofl'ences  not  iiR-hnlni  m  the  pri'ccdiiiir  c1(ls?,cs.  The  cse- 
ber  of  Icniakw  l  oiniiutlcd  was  Taking  the  mrsn  nus- 
ber  ofcomuiittuU  lur  184(MI-42,  the  jiropuilioii  ofptrv-o 
committed  in  one  w  ar  to  the  population,  was  ahtn'A- 
ISOO,  while  for  England  and  Wales  it  is  about  1  in 

Of  39  offenden  (30  males  and  9  females)  tried  t\ 
a-Hsizes  and  sessions  in  18^  there  were  two  chai^ 
offences  against  the  person ;  10  with  offences  ifuM 
property  eomsittod  with  violence;  25  ^ndiifisi  8 
cases  of  simple  laieenj)  with  offsneaa  WMB<t  pmo^ 
committed  without  violence ;  with  maueioDB  gnai 
againiit  property,  none ;  for  uttering  basc  ooln,  nsas;  ail 
for  misdemeanour.    In  no  one  case  was  sentence  tfM 
recorded.   Of  31  jii  isoiis  convicted,  I  was  trsnspoiKJ  * ' 
lite;  5  t"or  pt-iioi^l*  above  ten  and  under  filleen  jf*"* 
for  penoils  above  seven  and  under  ten  years,  mine:  isd  j 
for  Icrius  of  seven  year*  ;  niakint;  9  tiansportcd.  .'^oni' 
were  sentenced  to  imprisoninenl  tor  a  perio»l  fUtt^iaC 
one  year;  5  were  imprisoned  lor  above  six  nwi.'.b  w*! 
less  than  one  year;  and  17  tor  six  months  ani!  iindiT  " 
the  8  persons  acquitted,  5  were  fouiul  not  guiUy  on  t:.t 
in  the  case  of  2  no  bill  was  iuund ;  and  m  i  u 
there  was  no  prosecution.    The  degree  of  instruclioTi 
ascertained  in  all  but  one  case :  4  maK's  and  1  •■■''tit 
could  neither  read  nor  write;  22  males  and  8  ffnulit 
could  read  and  urite  imperfectly  ;  1  male  could  rc*'!^''' 
write  well ;  and  2  males  Md  received  a  superior  cdoniia^' 

Savings'  BaHka^Thttt  is  only  one  of  these  imtitun  -j 
in  the  county,  at  Kendal ;  and  the  mimber  of  dcf«ai» 
and  anoant  of  deposits  in  each  of  the  following  jmhM' 
is  under  ^ 

isn.    ISM.    1S37.    1K3S.   m*-  ^ 
Ha.  sfdiVMiMn     ni     an      sm  «s} 

Tlie  dislnbuVion  of  thi'  sums  invented  in  1830b 
1830  is  shown  in  the  Ibllowing  table  : — 


Above 


18(4. 

Df]KniU. 

DrpO- 

Ur|«j.lU 

£ 

•itl>». 

£ 

.llur*. 

X 

W 

jSU 

s.w» 

so 

m 

i.943 

S» 

S.MH 

IflO 

90 

ti.lU 

ST 

5.)Mt 

JM 

•» 

4.20-.' 

ss 

3.  •.'2 1 

ae 

4. TOO 

s 

a 

n.m 

15» 

SMW 

19$. 
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Tho  deiiusits  of  8  friendly  societies,  not  reokoarf a*"** 

amounted,  in  1840.  to  12.')2/.  ^ 
Eteclive  Franchise. — The  number  of  county  frtaWP" 
tercd,  in  1835^  and  1839-40^  was  as  under:— 

IPS* 

2JW 

-Si 
W 
9» 

r. 

li 


Freeholders  of  every  dass  .  .  3^284 
Copyholdcfs  and  costomaiy  tenants  270 
Leaadiolden  for  Ufe  or  term  of  years  159 
SOT.  tenants  at  will  .  1,005 

Trustees  and  mortgagees     .       .  3 

Sfualified  by  office  
oiut  and  dupKeate  qualifications 


W  K  S 


!»1 


WES 


AiuMlioiid— Summar}-  uf  Ketunis  mide  to  Fwhamcut 
to  1833:—  * 

Sdmh.  Unbn.  TMd. 
laflut^sdiooU      .        •  .10 
NmnbK  of  children  at  nieh  aehoolt ; 
•gW  fiom  3  to  7  yeai-s  :— 

Males  .  22 

Females  .  . 
Sex  not  ipecified  '  . 


20 
191 


Diil7*«chooU       .        .  .221 
Ntinuwr  of  oMlAcii  at  nidi  idioolt; 
■goa  IhMB  4  to  14  yean:— 

Males       .  , 

Ftmali  s  .  , 
S«x  tiot  specified  • 

Schools  .  284 

IMal  of  daiMran  undar  dailf  ni- 
■traetion         •        ■  • 
Sonday-eehoob  .80 

Number  of  children  at  such  vcltodli; 
ages  from  4  to  15  yean: — 

Males  •  . 
Females  .  • 
Sex  not  ipedflcd  . 

Maintenmee  (t^Sekooh. 


2,585 

1,910 
2,572 


7,017 


7.2S0 


4.703 


Hjr  |u«nwnll 
from  wtwlAT*. 

■••cut  tl 

1'          !'■'  ■ 

Rclili. 

Un. 

SrMt.  1 

lki.lt. 

Dkulv  S«tiaol> 

6« 
C 

/ 

C6 

sCJ 
4.003 

9  1  143 
14»  I4.U7I 
4  1  ICA 

1 

5 
4 

90 
SSa 

I7« 

lit 

It 

M 

The  schools  otabKahed  byDiamtcn,  fatehidod  intfaa 

above  table,  are— 

ScUolara. 


Infant-schools 
Dol]y4ehoob  . 


1,  containing 
M 


90 
705 

795 
1,568 


Sunday-schoolc         .         ,       21  m 
The  schools  established  since  1818  tre— 

In t nr  1 1  atnl  other  daily  schools  45.  containing  1,347 

S«.iiHla\ -^c  hiiols  .  .        TiM  „  3,525 

Lendir.i;  hi.  ;tin  s  of  books  were  attached  to  13  schools. 

Two  Suiulay-fichools  attended  by  about  30  scholars  were 
returned  flwni  places  where  no  other  school  existed. 
Twolve  schools,  containini;  755  children,  were  both  daily 
and  8iintlay  >ichoolH,  and  duplicate  entry  is  known  to  have 
b«>en  mriiK'  in  Ihis  cusl-;  but  ;il  all  oMicr  )»lace*  Sunday- 
school  children  bad  the  uj)|H)rtiitiily  of  ri'soitinc  to  other 
schools,  but  to  what  extent  they  did  so  cannot  be  u>eer- 
luined.  In  Warwickshire  the  number  of  children  returned 
as  attending  daily-schools  was  about  I  in  13  uf  the  total 
popidaiion.  in  Westmoreland  nearly  1  in  8.  The  number 
of  penom  manicd  who  attested  the  register  by  marks  in 
the  thre«  years  ending  3Uh  June,  1^41,  was  smaller  than 
in  any  other  county, Cumberland  excepted:  the  projiorlion 
j>er  cent.  beiuL'  IC  men  and3G  women  ;  in  Hechordshire, ;"2 
men  and  liG  women  ;  in  England  and  WaU-s  '•^'•^  nien  and 
49  women. 

WESTPHALIA  is  an  extonsise  ccuntry  m  the  north- 
west of  Ocnuaay,  but  the  tract  deM^^!Ulted  by  that  name 
baa  varied  very  emisiderably  both  in  boundaries  and  ex- 
tent at  ditTerent  periods  of  its  bistonr.  In  the  middle  a^es 

it  comprehended  the  country  lyinij  octween  theWeser.the 
Rhine,  and  the  F.m«  ;  the  country  between  the  Wcser 
and  the  Kibe  was  called  Ost-,  i.  Kast-pbalia :  but 
this  name  was  subsecjuently  Mijipressed,  and  the  former 
was  given  both  to  the  ciixle  of  Westphalia,  and  to  the 
dochy  of  Westphalia  and  Engern,  which  formed  in  an- 
tient  times  a  part  of  the  great  duchy  of  Saxony,  and 
«*•  then  called  Sauerland.  a  nadie  wtuch  ii  still  retained 
in  the  month  of  the  people,  and  extends  also  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  former  county  of  Mark.  When  Henrj-  the 
Lion  was 'put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire  in  1179,  the 
archbisho\)  df  ('clo^ne  tuok  possession  of  the  Saner- 
land,  and  obtained  a  trraul  of  it  from  the  empire  as  a 
ief,  under  the  name  of  Westphalia.  It  remained  in  the 


of  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  titl  1808,  nben 

the  archbishopric  was  abolished,  and  the  duchv  was  as- 
signed to  Hesse-Damistadt.  which  ceded  it  to  Pnissia  in 
IHlf).  It  had  at  that  tune  an  area  of  15(K)  siinart:  tniies, 
with  131,71">  inhuhilant*.  This  tiuehy  of  \Ve.>;lptia;ia, 
which  was  h:ianii.-,l  (tn  the  east  by  tlie  ciiclc  of  the  Upnt-r 
Rhine,  and  on  the  three  other  sides  by  that  of  Westphalia^ 
did  not  form  a  part  of  that  drdCi  BUt  belonged 'to  tlw 
circle  of  the  Lower  Khine.  .  ' 

WESTPHALIA,  ytnt  Cncim  or,  was,  till  the  p(<ace  of 
Luncville,  one  of  the  largest  circles  of  the  empire,  ilji 
area  beinp  about  'JT-LX)!)  square  miles,  with  2,r)00.()tlO 
inhabitants.  It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Ne- 
therlands, on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  oi\  the 
west  by  I-owcr  Saxony,  and  on  the  south  by  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  comprehended  the  bishoprics 
of  Miinster,  Paderbom,  Osnaburc,  Liege,  and  (Jorvey, 
the  duchies  of  Jiilich,  Cleves^  Bern,  and  Oldenburg, 
the  principalities  of  Minden,  Veraen.  and  Friesland.* 
the  <iinti'it's  (if  Ravensburg,  Mark,  Dnyihultz. 
Scluiunibu[(j',  lippe,  Uentheira,  TecklenburK,  Ltugen, 
Steinfurt,  Rietbeif  ,  and  many  ecclesiastical  and  temponl 
lordships. 

The  peace  of  Tilsit  made  Napoleon  maj>tcr  of  all  the 
Prtissian  dominions  as  far  ss  the  £lbe,  and  he  occupied 
the  electorates  of  Hesse  and  Hanover»and  the  duchy  «f 
Brunswick.  He  did  not  then  think  fit  to  extend  the  boira> 
daries  of  the  FVench  empire  beyond  the  Rliine.  but  he  re- 
solved to  torm  a  part  of  thcM  countries  into  a  state  de> 

pendent  on  France. 

WESTPH.'\LI.\,  TMK  Kingdom  ok,  was  erected  on  the 
15th  of  November,  1SU7,  and  consisted  of  the  territories  of 
Uioinswick-Wolfenbiittel  and  Hesse-Cas-sel  (witii  the  ex- 
ception of  Hanau  and  Kat2enelnb0ffen),tiK  Prussian  pro- 
vinces of  Magdeburg  and  the  Old  MaHc  on  the  left  bans  of 
the  Elbe,  Halberstadt  withHohnstein,  Hildesheim  wilhfios- 
lar,  Mansfeld,  Quedhnburg.  Eichsfeld  with  TrefTurt,  Miihl- 
hauscn  anti  Nonlhausen,  Stolberg-Wemitrerode,  Pader- 
born,  Minden  and  R^ivciisberg,  the  Hanoverian  provinces 
of  Giittintjen,  Gmbenhajien, and  O.^naburir,  the  pinicipality 
of  Corvey,  belonginf;  to  Nassau-Orani;e,  and  the  county  of 
Rietberg.  The  area  of  this  new  kingdom  was  14,5U0  square 
miles,  with  1,947,000  inhabitants.  Mapoleon  made  bis 
youngest  brother,  Jerome,  king,  who  arrived  on  the  7lh  of 
Deeeniht  r,  it!  !hc  CHpifal  city,  Cassel,  bringir.if  with  him  a 
constitution.  v.iuLh,  lii^  ui.;h  it  wils  lianied  entirely  on  the 
French  model,  and  o\erthrew  all  the  old  Imnis,  niit;ht 
have  promoted  the  welfare  and  happiness  uf  the  people 
if  it  had  been  strictly  adhered  to.  The  new  kingdom 
was  by  no  means  in  pruNperous  circumstances.  The 
countries  of  which  it  was  composed  had  been  more  or  lew 
drained  by  the  French,  and  some  were  completely  ex- 
hausted :  m  addition  to  this.  Napoleon  reserved  the  half 
ni"  all  the  ilimjains  to  reward  his  nuirshals,  generals,  and 
otluis;  a  t'aniscn  of  rj-.^OU  men  was  to  be  kept  in  Mag- 
dfbnri;,  ai  d  not  only  supplied  with  provisions,  but  paid 
and  clothed,  and  the  large  arrears  of  the  mililaiy  eun- 
tributions  which  liad  been  imposed  on  the  aeveial  pro- 
vinces were  to  be  paid  to  France.  Yet  m  spite  of  all  Utis, 
the  country  gradually  revived ;  an  army  of  18,000  men 
was  soon  formed  |  the  introduction  of  the  Frencit  codes, 
and  the  many  mnovations  introduced  with  the  new 
go\ernmcnt,  were  not  indeed  c;ilc-.i!ated  to  please  tlie 
peopli',  yet  they  became  accuslotneii  to  them,  and  funiid 
themselves  in  a  better  Mtv.alion  than  the  iiei:,'h!:onring 
countriesi,  and  the  government  acquired  strength  and  se- 
curity. Hot  the  war  between  France  and  Attlbria,  in  18U9, 
caused  some  internal  troubles,  which  gave  occasion  fo.' 
many  severe  messnres.  The  king  was  compelled  bjrFrimce 
to  increase  his  army  to  30,000  men,  which  made  tlie  con- 
scription extremely  burdensome,  and  caused  great  finan- 
cial embarrassments,  forwhicli  i;n  rirectual  remedv  could 
be  found.  The  kingdom  seemed  to  olitain  some  mdt  uinity 
by  the  addition  of  all  Hanover  in  ISIO,  by  \\hicli  iL  was 
increased  to  23,000  square  miles,  with  2,71K.U00  inha* 
bitants.  But  scarcely  was  possession  taken  of  it,  when  a 
decree  of  the  emperor  not  only  resumed  the  greater  part 
of  it,  but  took  away  even  the  old  provinees  of  Osnaburg. 
Minden,  and  part  of  Ravensberg,  and  incorjwrated  them 
with  the  French  empire.  In  vain  did  the  kin^r  l'o  in  per- 
son to  Paris  to  oppose  these  mea-snres;  he  was  lvoh  com- 
pelled to  introduce  the  severe  Continental  system  against 
the  commeiee  of  England,  by  wh;ch  however  Westphalia 
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mffered  )m  than  any  other  jiai  t  of  Germany,  ugieatfor- 
btannce  was  shown  in  tht>  execution  of  it. 

In  1812  the  king  led  his  arniv  to  Poland ;  he  hini!>elf 
wai  tent  home  by  Napoleon,  who  was  dissatisfied  with 
turn ;  bat  his  fine  annv  of  above  24,000  men  shared  in  the 
ruin  of  the  French  in  Russia,  and  only  a  small  remnant  re- 
turned to  their  own  countr}'.  A  new  army  was  speedily 
oreaiiizeil,  and  12,000  We-ti)halian»  followed  Napoleon 
to  Saxiinv  ;  Init  immediately  atler  the  first  reverses  which 
it  met  with  in  Sile.-ia,  two  reiiinu  tils  of  cavalry  deserted 
to  the  Prussians.  Before  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  Czemi- 
tschctf  drove  the  king  from  his  capital,  and  occupied  Cassel 
itself,  but  only  for  three  days.  When  he  lell  it,  the  king, 
MJcompuiied  vy  a  French  corps,  returned,  but  only  to 
leam  the  news  of  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig,  and  to  leave 
hii  capital  and  his  kingdom ;  but  he  first  sent  away 
wr^iythim;  \  aluable  in  the  palace,  and  even  part  of  the 
rich  contLuts  ul"  the  nuiscum.  Two  days  after  his  departure 
^the  Pmssiau!,  returned  to  Cassel,  and  in  a  few  day*  the 
former  ijovi  rnnum-;  were  rcMoreJ  in  almost  the  whole  of 
tile  kintrdoiu. 

WESTPHALIA,  THsPnossiAN  PnoviirciLitMconBtituted 
in  1815,  of  the  duchy  of  Westphalia  and  of  nverd  princi- 
palities, some  of  them  former  possessions  of  IMissia,  and 
the  remainder  obtained  partly  by  cession  or  exchange,  and 
partly  h\  the  ileei>ion  of  the  Congress  of  Vieima.  It  is 
situHted'between  50"  -13' and  iVJ"  IW  N.  lat.  and  2.")'  and 
•y  K.  long.  Its  area  isTHOOxiuare  miles,  with  1,:)28,000 
inhabitatits.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Hulland  ; 
on  the  north  by  Hanover;  on  the  east  by  Hanover,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Hefte-Canel ;  on  the  aouth-eaat  bv  Hfnif-fTaisfl, 
Waldedc,  and  Heaae-Danaatndt ;  and  on  the  aoufh-west 
and  west  by  the  province  of  Julich-Clevc-Bcrc- 

Face  tsf  thfi  Country;  Soil:  Clmmle. — The  nnlheni 
half  of  the  provinee.  north  of  the  Lippe,  belongs  U>  tlie 
great  plain  of  Northern  Germany,  ami  has  no  mountains 
properly  speaking,  though  some  low  eminences  run  from 
the  Kgge  to  the  Weser  and  to  the  Porta  Westphalica,  and 
pass  through  the  government  or  Minden  into  O&naburg: 
the  other  hali;  to  the  south  of  the  Lippe,  consists  of  small 
chains  of  mountains  and  hilTs,  which  contain  many  valleys. 
In  the  nostbcrn  half  the  soil  is  in  jzeneral  sandy,  with  ex- 
tensive heaths  and  mora-s.>es,  and  scanty  forests  ;  in  the 
southern  half  the  soil  is  firm  and  sand  is  rare:  it  is  not 
always  productive,  but  the  forests  arc  very  fine.  The 
mountains  in  the  province  are  all  ofi'sets  of  the  Harz. 
To  these  belong :— 1,  Tlie  Weser  chain.  2,  The  Teuto- 
buigenraM,  a  renntkablc  chain  which  travenes  the  pro- 
vineo  like  »  wait  towaids  the  Netherlands,  from  the 
Rhine  to  the  middle  of  the  Ems.  It  has  only  one  opeii- 
•  int:  or  !>reak,  a  re;::ular  porta  till  it  comes  to  Biele- 
feld. The  whnlp  tliain  is  steej)  and  abrupt  on  the  east 
silk',  and  gently  slopmr^  on  the  west  .side.  It  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Khinc  and  the  Lipi)e.  and  is 
covered  with  fine  forests  of  oaks,  beeehes,  am!  otlier  trees, 
but  there  are  no  pines.  3,  llie  Porta  Westphalica,  a 
beautiful  picturesque  chain,  wideh  fonns  a  semicircle  of  45 
milca  in  diameter,  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Omaburg,  through  the  district  of  Minden,  to  the  Stein- 
hodcr  I^ke  in  Lippe-Sehaumbnr<,'.  There  is  a  jiuss 
through  this  ehain,  exactly  in  tlie  centre,  about  a  nule  and 
a  cpiarier  below  Minden,  and  this  is  Uie  celebrated  Boita 
West  phahca. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  WesCTftlie  Bms,  the  Lippe, 
the  Rohr,  and  the  Vechta.  There  are  no  laiies  in  this 
province,  nor  any  large  ponds  or  mens :  there  are  nume- 
rous marshes,  especially  m  the  northern  part;  the  prin- 
cipal mineral-tratrrs  are  those  of  Driburg  and  Schwclm. 

The  climate  is  timpe;.de  aiul  healthy:  the  air  is  purer, 
but  colder  m  the  soutliern  than  in  the  n()rtheni  part,  where 
fogs  can >ed  by  the  marshes,  are  frer|iienl.  Tlie  winter  is 
cold  and  wet,  and  the  heat  in  summer  is  often  insupport- 
able in  the  extensive  heaths.  Epidemic  and  endenuo  dii^ 
orders  are  more  common  in  the  plain  than  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts ;  but  instances  of  great  longevity  are  not  rare. 

The  vegetable  products  are,  corn  of  all  kinds,  but  hardly 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  province  ;  peas  and 
beans,  [,'ai  Jen  vegetables  fruit,  hemp  and  flax  (which  aie 
(•lajile  aitii-K  s  ,  some  hoi)s,  and  in  the  mountainous  j)art 
timber  in  u^eat  <inantities.  Tlie  minerals  are  iron,  copper, 
lead,  lalaunue,  marble,  slate,  freestone,  salt,  and  coals: 
there  are  (  \tensive  turf-iiu>urs. 

Mamifacturt*  ami  rrodfc— The  nwnnfMtnnM  are  of 


considerable  importance,  especially  those  of  linen,  cottOtt* 
woollen  ciotii,  silk,  leather,  hosiery,  and  jiaper.  There  are 
numerous  iron,  copper,  and  steel-works,  and  manufactories 
of  all  kinds  of  cutlery,  and  copper,  brass,  and  iron  goods. 
There  are  also  many  sugar-renneries,  brandy-distilleries, 
and  tanneries  in  the  province.  The  trade  of  tlie  province 
consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  own  natural  prodfttioaB 
and  tuamifactures. 

The  inhabitants  are  partly  Koni.iu  Catholics  (nearly 
700,000),  especially  in  thoM-  divt ruts  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  ecclesiastical  pnnces,  such  as  Miinster,  Pader- 
born,  &c. ;  in  other  parts,  as  Minden,  Ravewtwig,  Siegen, 
and  Marks,  the  Protestants  are  tlie  most  numerous :  there 
are  11,800  Jewa.    [AaNSBSBo;  BmsrsLo;  HiNonc; 

MiiNSTER.] 

(Hassel,  Dte  Preusmche  Mrmarchu;  Stein.  Geogra- 
phisch-Slttti\/isi'/ir\'  Li-rirnn  :  Brnckhaus,  C-'iin  rnitiont 
Lexicon :  Sehlieben,  Ui'ntiilde  dtfr  Freuuitchen  Monarchie.) 

WKSTPHALLA,TKEA-i'YOF.  [GnMAMT— BiMorfw] 

WESTPORT.  fMAYO.] 

WK8TKAY.    [Omww  Islands.] 

WESTRl'NGIA.  a  gemia  of  plants  belonging;  to  the 
natural  order  Lannaeee,  and  named  by  Sr  James  Kdwaid 
Smith  in  honour  of  Dr.  Westring,  physician  to  the 
king  of  Sweden.  All  the  speeics  are  natives  of  New 
Ilo..and.  They  Ibrin  slirulis  I'.oni  one  to  three  feet  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  permanent,  and  tliree  or  tour  in  a 
whorl,  quite  entire.  The  flowers  are  tluee  or  four  in  a 
whorl.  The  calyx  is  campanulate,  lO-nerved,  equal  5- 
toothed,  with  the  throat  naked  inside.  The  corolla  has  a 
short  tube,  naked  inside ;  the  throat  is  wide,  with  a  aulj- 
bilabiate  limb ;  the  upper  lip  is  flat,  bifid,  rather  spread- 
inu' :  the  lower  lip  spreading.  3-lobed,  the  middle  lobe 
nitliL'i  l)itid.  The  stamens  4.  erect,  distant,  inclosed  in 
tlu-  tube  of  the  corolla;  the  upper  two  arc  fertile,  having 
l-celled  glabrous  antiiers ;  the  lower  two  stenk  ,  with  tji- 
nartile  anthers,  dependent  and  empty;  and  linear  lo5>»>. 
The  style  is  equally  bifid  at  the  top the  lobes  are  sub- 
ulate, with  a  stigmatic  surface  at  the  apex.  The  achenia 
are  eonaoeoiii»  and  reticulately  wrinkled.  Tliere  are 
about  ten  speeies  of  this  frenus  described.  They  are  pretty 
shmhs,  and  might  be  cultivated  with  advantatje  lor  va- 
riety. They  will  grow  m  almost  any  light  luh  .soil,  or 
uiii-  cinnposed  of  equal  pails  of  loam,  jK'at,  and  .sand. 
ruttiuLTs  of  the  young  wood  will  strike  readily  under  a 
liand-i;lass. 

W£THEUBY.  rYoBiaHauLl 

WETSTEIN,  JOHN  JAMES,  diitingnisfacd  for  hia  la^ 

hours  on  the  text  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  was  de* 

si  ended  from  a  family  which  had  long  been  one  of  distinc- 
tion  in  the  city  of  Ba.sel.  His  graiidlather,  .lohn  Rudolph 
Wetstein,  who  was  horn  in  1G14  and  died  in  1684,  was  pro- 
fi  vsor  of  Greek,  and  afterwards  of  divinil)  ,  in  the  uni- 
versity  there,  as  was  also  one  of  his  sons  of  the  same  names, 
who  wee  bom  in  1647  and  died  1711.  Another  son, 
Heniy,  was  the  well-known  learned  Dutch  minter,  and 
died  m  1726.  Radolph,  ason  of  the  second  John  Hiidol]A, 
was  professor  of  divmity  at  Ba.sel  ;  and  .lohn  Ileniy,  an- 
other son,  became  a  bookseller  at  Amsterdam. 

The  subject  of  the  present  notice  wxs  born  at  Ba.sel  in 
1093.  After  having  studied  divinity  under  his  uncle  the 
jiroie.vsor,  and  Hebrew  under  Buxtorf,  he  wa.-,  admitted  a 
minister  of  the  national  church  in  1713,  on  w  hich  occasion 
he  printed  a  Latin  thesis  in  dellenoe  of  the  substantial 
genoinenessand  authenticity  of  the  oommonJyreoeivcd  text 
of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  under  the  title  of  •Dissertatio  de 
Variis  Novi  Testamcnti  I.ectionibus,'  4to.  To  tliis  subject 
he  may  be  said  to  have  theneeforlli  devote<l  hij  hie.  lie 
commenced  by  vi.siling  France  and  Ksii^land.  as  well  as  the 
various  libraries  in  Holland,  lor  the  examination  of  manu- 
scripts ;  hew.i.sin  Knglandin  171ti,  and  again  in  1720,  and  he 
appears  to  have  been  employed  for  some  years  in  this  work 
by  Bentley,  who  had  himself  projected  a  new  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  (see  Life,  bv  Monk,  pp.  311  and  429). 
It  was  not  till  1790  that  Wetstein  produced  his  next  pub- 
lication, a  quarto  volume  of  '  Prolesnmena'  to  a  proposed 
new  edition  of  the  CJreektexf  aicurdingtothe  nios1  antient 
codices.  Bv  thi,-,  time  however  his  critical  inv»>stii:ations 
hail  alarmed  a  paxty  amoii!;  his  clerical  brethren,  who  had 
influence  enough  not  only  to  obtain  a  decree  ftom  the 
senate  of  ilaaei  condemning  his  project  as  both  unneoessaiT 
and  dangerous,  but  even  to  get  him  prohibited  ftom  offict* 
atingMaminisler.  On  this  he  retired  to  Amaterdam,«hero 
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the  Remorutmntji  orArminians  Appointed  him  successor 
to  Le  Clerc  in  the  professorship  of  pnilosophy  mi  l  hi^tor}  ; 
and  although,  on  nit  making^  a  public  apoloigy  for  some 
opoiooa  lavonring  of  Sooinuuumii  that  had  oeen  aaeribcfl  to 

hUB»  the  decree  of  the  Hasel  senfite  was  reverst>d  in  May, 
1733,  he  rcmiiint'd  at  Atn.stt  rdiiin  for  the  ri-^t  of  liis  life, 
ajul  dii  d  thi  10. 12  Jth  March,  175-1.  Ho  liad  meanwhile  paid 
another  vi>it  to  England  in  174C.  His  edition  of  tin-  Greek 
N«w  Testament  appeared  at  la^t,  at  Amsterdam,  in  two 
volumes,  folio,  in  1751  and  1752.  NotwiUutaodiog  m&ny 
mon  by  which  it  is  disfigured,  this  edition  (now  become 
mrr  acaKo)  is  of  jmat  value  for  th^  jpunoeei  <tf  the 
cafidal  iliidMit  TfiB  first  volume  of  an  Intended  re- 
print of  it.  Id  4to.,  corrected  an  !  improvc<!.  appean  d  .^t 
Rotterdam  in  IS31,  under  t!»e  tare  of  tlic  learned  .1. 
A,  Lotzc  ;  but  hih  de.ath  picvented  its  beins;  continued. 
The  portion  pubUshed  coiitaiiied  only  the  Prolegomena. 
Then  is  also  a  previou.s  repubhcatjon  of  the  Prole- 
gonenaat  Halle,  in  1764,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  .Tohn  Soio- 
non  Semler.  Two  epbtles  attributed  to  Clemens  llo- 
BMUuu,  wMeh  Wetstein  had  printed  at  the  end  of  his  New 
Testament,  from  a  Syriac  MS.,  have  been  proved  by  Gard- 
ner to  be  spuriou-s. 

WEITER.    [SuNUA  Islands,  Lesser.] 

WETTKRX.  LiVKE.  [Sweden.] 

Wl^TZI^ARitbe  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  ijovcrnment 
of  Ooblenz  in  the  Fnissian  Illiine  province,  is  situated  in  a 
roaantio  eountnr  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Lahn,  over  which 
there  is  a  stone  midge^  tad  which  is  there  Joined  by  the 
Din  and  the  Wctzbaeh.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  has  six  gates  and  two  suburbs,  and  is  built  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  on  ground  so  very  uneven  aa  to  be  hardly 
accessible  to  carriages.  Tlierc  are  three  Protestant  and 
two  Roman  Catholic  churches,  of  which  the  cathedral, 
dedicated  to  St.  Man-,  is  a  very  .spacious  and  fine  edifice, 
with  twenty-eight  altars.  The  Jews  have  a  qmagoffue. 
The  public  eatabiishments  and  institutions  are,  an  hos- 
pital, a  united  Roman  Cattiolie  and  Lutheran  g>-ntna- 
sium,  a  school  of  industry,  and  a  Bible  Society.  The 
houses  are  built  in  the  o!a-fa.shioned  German  .style.  The 
population  is  about  irjlKI,  nf  whom  3500  are  Protestants, 
1000  Roman  Catholics,  and  KXJ  Jews,  'llie  inhabitants 
have  some  munulaetures  of  htockings,  gloves,  and  to- 
bacco, some  tanneries  and  oil-mills,  and  a  trade  in  iron. 
W^ar  was  formerly  a  free  imperial  city,  and,  from  1003 
to  1806.  the  seat  w  ttie  imperial  chamber,  at  iuntcme 
eoQTt  of  appeal  of  the  empire.  By  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
it  was  assigned,  in  1R15,  to  PruHaia. 

(Miiller,  (Jeo^raphiachet  Worterbuch  des  PreusttKhen 
Staates ;  HaaMi.  BmibmBh,  vol.  iv. ;  Strnn^  Osoifr.  L$xi- 

SOf».) 

WEXFORD,  a  maritime  county  in  the  province  of  Lein- 
stertinlreland,  bounded  on  the  east  by  St.  George's  Channel, 
OB  ttio  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,and  on  the  west,  nortli- 
weat,  and  north  by  Waterford  haiwar,  and  the  counties  of 
Waterford,  Kilkenny.  Carlow,  and'WicUow.  The'^^tcst 
length  of  the  t  nuiity  is  from  south-west  to  north-east  ;  and 
its  extreme  exh  tU,  uu  a.sureil  in  this  direction,  from  the  pro- 
iiioiiiory  caili  d  i'oint  IIouk,on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance 
to  Waterlbrd  liarbour,  j-s  about  54  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  between  Greenore  Point  and  the  aestuaiy 
of  the  Suir,  in  Waterford  harbour,  is  about  28  miles ;  and  tra- 
veUing  northward  from  this  line,  the  breadth  does  not  dimi- 
nish materially,  excepting  where  the  east  coaik  ia  indented 
l>y  Wexford  harbour,  to  a  point  a  little  north  of  Newtown- 
barir.  beyond  which  it  contracts  siulilnily,  so  thaf  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  eouii'.y  loruis  a  mere  pro- 
montory-, little  more  than  12  miles  acin-v-*,  between  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  of  Wu  klow  ami  the  sea.  The 
total  area  of  Um  eounty  uf  Wexford,  according  to  the 
Otdnaaoe  Sunrij',  is  576,588  acres,  22  poles  (rather  more 
than  ODD  sonaM  inilea),  of  whieh  1)72,919  aerea,  3  roods, 
39  poles  (about  895  square  miles),  conust  of  land,  and 
366R  acres.  23  poles  (rather  more  than  5^  square  miles), 
of  water.  The  population,  in  IBiU,  was  m-2,713,  wliich 
gives  an  average  of  about  2M  persons  to  each  square  mile 
of  land.  Aci-ordin^j;  to  the  t'Viiicnce  laiil  before  a  select 
committee  of  the  HoUi.e  of  Lords,  upon  Irish  Tithes,  in 
1831-2,  the  figures  in  which  differ  slightly  from  the  above, 
WaxliufI  stains  fouzteanth  in  the  list  of  liish  counties  for 
■npoileid  aKtaiit,  hot  waa  then  tiie  ninth  for  absolute  ex- 
tent of  Isnl  under  cultivation,  and  nineteenth  for  amount 
pf  popuUtion.  In  1811  the  population  was  202,033,  which 


gives  an  average  of  nearly  286  persons  to  each  sqiiara 
mile;  and  in  that  year  the  county  stood  seventcaum  for 
actual  amount  of  population.  The  area  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  the  English  eounty  of  Warwick,  but 

the  popniaticn  in  iH.tl  was  less  than  three-fifths  that 
of  Warwiekshne  ;  Wexford,  the  county  town,  is  rather 
more  than  70  miles  south  of  Dublin,  measured  in  a  straight 
hne ;  in  about  5-^  20'  N.  lat.  and  (i*"  27'  K.  long,  "fiw 
range  of  the  county  of  Wexfonl  is  froin  r.l  i  ul  52°  0^  to 
52"  48'  N.  lat.,  and  from  about  6'  8'  to  7"  1'  W.  long. 

Cotti/'/in-*.— Owing  to  the  position  of  Wexfiml  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  Ireland,  more  than  one-half  of  its 
boundary  Is  formed  by  the  sea.  PVom  Kilmichael  Point, 
which  is  the  eastemnmst  point  in  the  county  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  its  coast-line,  to  Cahore  Point, 
about  12  miles  frmn  ;t  in  a  Miutlurlv  direction,  but  a 
little  inclining  to  the  west,  the  coa.st  forms  a  shallow  bay, 
interrupted  by  very  few  prominent  points.     Near  the 
centre  of  this,  which  is  sometimes  called  Kilbride  bay,  a 
small  inlet  at  Courtown  has  been  formed  Into  a  iloa^ng 
dock  or  harbour  for  small  craft,  by  the  constnietion  of 
two  rough  piers.    Prom  Cahore  Point  to  the  Uaven  Point, 
on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  to  Wexford  harbour,  a 
farther  distance  of  between  10  and  17  miles,  trending 
rather  more  to  the  west,  the  coast-line  is  unbi((ken  by  any 
inlet  or  considerable  projection.    Indeed  the  whole  line 
of  coast  from  Arklow,  which  lies  a  little  north  of  the 
northern  boundary  of  Wexford,  to  Wncford  haifaour,  pre- 
sents, no  opening  whidi  can  aravd  dielfer  from  font  wea- 
ther, except  to  small  craft;  and  the  danger  to  >ihiii])in>,' 
is  increased  by  a  range  of  sand-banks  which  lie  parallel  to 
the  bhore  at  the  di.^tance  of  a  few  miles,  to\var<l>  the 
northern  extrenuty  of  which  the  Arklow  light-ship  is  sta- 
tioned.   Wexford  harbour  is  large,  and  of  verj-  irregular 
form,  but  the  navigation  is  dangerouis  and  the  entrance  is 
obstnieted  by  a  bar.  The  ennance  is  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  two  lon^  aamm.  sandy  peninsulas,  the  Raven 
Point  on  the  north  and  Raasnre  »>int  on  the  south ;  and 
though  it  is  less  than  a  mile  wide,  the  harbour  almost  im- 
mediately expands  to  a  width  of  more  than  eicht  miles. 
The  town  ol  Wexford   lies  opposite  to,  ami  about  four 
miles  from,  the  entiance  of  the  harbour,  v.tiieh  eontraets 
so  suddenly  opposite  the  town,  as  to  be  crossed  by  a  bridge 
1571  feet  long,  a  portion  of  the  roadway  of  which  is  made 
noveaUe,  to  allow  the  passage  of  masted  vessels  into  the 
inner  portion  of  the  harbour,  which  again  extends^  though 
only  for  a  short  distanee,  to  the  width  of  about  two  miles. 
A  bank  of  shifting  .sand  outside  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour has  been  for  some  years  increasing,  and  it  leaves  so 
little  depth  of  water  as  to  render  the  entrance  to  the  har- 
bour inconvenient  for  anything  beyond  the  sizi  of  fishing- 
boats  ;  and  the  navigation  of  the  interior  is  both  iiitrioau 
and  shallow.   Several  remedial  measures  have  been  sug- 
gested, but  none  as  yet  acted  upon.    The  harbour  con- 
tains a  few  small  but  inhabited  islands,  called  Beg  Erin,  or 
TJttle  Ireland,  and  Great  Island,  in  both  of  which  there 
are  remains  of  monastic  buildings.    From  Itosslare  Point 
to  Greenore  Point,  m  arly  seven  miles  in  a  ."-outh-eajiterly 
direction,  the  coast  iorrns  another  bay,  called  Greenore 
Bay,  and  opposite  the  point,  about  three  furlong^  from  'lie 
shore,  is  a  detached  rock  called  Carrick  Beacon.   Fi  oai  tltis 
point,  for  rather  more  than  five  miles,  the  coast  again  trends 
a  little  westward  in  an  irregular  line  to  CarasoK  Fbiot, 
which  forms  the  south-eastern  ai^k  of  the  county,  and  of 
the  whole  of  Ireland.   Opposite  to  this  portion  of  the 
shore,  about  sc'.cn  miles  Mi:it!i-ca-st  of  Greenore  Point, 
Is  tlie  Tu.scar  rock,  the  position  of  which  is  maiktd  by  a 
revolving  litrht,  and  by  a  bell  in  foegy  weather.    On  the 
southern  coast,  from  Cainsore  Point  to  Crossfarnoge  Point, 
a  distance  of  between  nine  and  ten  nuks  m  a  straiglit  line, 
is  a  shallow  bay,  into  which  two  considerable  lakes,  called 
Lady's  Island  Lake  and  Tacumshin  Lake,  open,  the  former 
by  an  artificial  commimication  which  is  cut  eveiy  three  or 
four  years  through  the  sand-bank  which  separates  it  from 
the  sea ;  this  lake  is  remarkable  tor  the  circumstance 
that,  while  it  receives  several  small  rivulets,  it  has  no 
natural  outlet.    South  of  Crossfarnoge  Point  are  the  Great 
and  Little  Saltee  islands,  the  nearest  of  which  is  rather 
more  than  two  miles  from  tlie  shore.    The  larger  of  these 
islands  is  about  a  mile  lon&  and  nearly  half  a  mile  broid. 
and  the  smaller  is  about  ludf  that  sixe:  Imt  though  both 
contain  some  rockv  pasture,  it  18  Slated  ttnt  not  more  than 
,  one-third  of  the  larger  iahmd  eonaati  of  arable  land. 
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T/ewis  slates  l!iat,  according  to  a  late  return  from  the  in- 
cumbent of  thf  ;uljoiiiin^  paiiNh  on  the  mainland,  the 
Haltfe  islniirls  art'  cimsitlcred  1o  belonj^  (d  the  fonnty  ot 
Tippcrary.  Kroiii  ihc  >iuixllcst  of  the  1s\o,  wliich  lies 
nt^re^t  to  the  raainlaml,  a  iidi;e  of  io(:k>  ualleil  St.  Pa- 
trick's Bridge,  having  only  Irotn  seven  to  ten  feel  of  vsater 
at  low'  tide,  extends  to  tbe  a^toining  shore,  affording  an 
exceedingly  dangeiotu  oMaele  to  the  navigation.  Seve- 
ral small  rocky  inlets  occur  about  this  part  of  the  coeit» 
and  a  floating  liirht  in  stationed  a  few  mues  sooth  of  Great 
Sallce  i-lani!.  We>1\\iird  of  ('r(.)s>rarnoge  Point  is  naliy- 
teifje  Hay,  :ind  tlie  coast  int  iincs  a  little  northward  as  far 
aa  the  eiiliunee  to  Baniiow  Ilay.  about  nine  miles  west  of 
the  point  last  mentioned.  Here  a  lontr  sand-bank  sepa- 
rates Lough  Ballytcigc,  ill  which  is  a  small  island,  from 
the  sea.  Bannow  Bay  is  an  irregular  shallow  inlet  which 
runs  alMut  four  miles  inland,  in  a  north-eastei  ly  direction, 
to  Clonra^ne^  and  it  has  a  small  island,  called  Bannow 
island,  at  it.<i  mouth,  from  which  for  a  distance  of  eight  or 
nine  miles  the  coast  runs  in  an  irrc-^xiilar  line  to  the  bouth- 
west.  terniinatins;  in  Hook  Head,  which  is  tlie  extreiuo 
south  noiiit  of  Il:c  enunty.  Alone  this  ]j:ut  ul'  tlie  cmist 
arc  the  small  drv  lijubcur.  used  by  fishing  vesjiels,  called 
Fetli  uil  n.'iy,  tin:  j  uinunent  points  ^mginbun  Fbint 
and  Baginbiin  Head,  where  the  shore  is  rocky  and  pre- 
cipitoosi  and  sereial  small  bays  of  little  importance.  At 
Ilook  Head  is  a  lolly  lighthouse  with  a  stationary  light, 
and  several  other  lights  arc  established  about  this  part  of 
I  lie  c  oa-'-t,  which  is  exceedingly  nipEred  and  dansrerous, 
and  lia-->  l>cen  the  scene  of  many  shipwrecks.  Imme- 
diately after  doublini;  thin  point  the  shore  turns  back 
in  a  north-easteni  direction,  forming  the  south-east- 
em  bonndaiy  of  Waterfonl  harbour,  and  reducing  Hook 
lo  a  imvov  patunsulat  which,  for  a  distance  of  between 
three  and  fbur  miles,  nowhere  exceeds  one  mile  in  width. 
From  Templetown  bar,  about  four  miles  from  Hook  Head 
Ovithin  Watcrford  harbour),  tiie  shore  au;ain  trends  towards 
the  west  lor  about  five  miles,  to  tbe  actuary  of  the  Suir. 
The  Wexford  coxst  of  Watcrford  harbour  is  indented  by 
numerous  small  bays. 

Surface,  Gevtog]/,  Hydrngrapliy,  and  Communicationit. 
— ^The  county  of  Wexford  is  in  a  great  meMOIC  «ut  off 
fhun  the  rest  of  Ireland  by  natural  boundaiici.  Ftemthe 
extremity  of  its  sea-coast  m  Waterfbid  Harbour,  the  ceto- 
ar\'  of  the  Suir,  and  the  river  Barrow,  the  lower  part  of 
wfiich  is  called  the  Kiver  of  Ross,  which  flows  into  it.  form 
the  boundary  of  the  county  for  a  distance,  in  a  straight 
line,  of  about  1(J  miles,  to  the  poitit  of  jum  tion  of  the 
counties  iif  ( barlow,  Wexford,  and  Kilkenny.  For  12  or  13 
raile-i  farther,  in  a  north-ea-stcrly  direction,  the  bound.ary 
ib  pretty  distinctly  marked  by  the  ridges  called  Blackstairs 
Mountain  and  Mount  Leinster,  the  fbrmer  of  which  rises 
ta  eevtral  pc^ots.  along  the  boundary-line  of  the  counties 
of  xford  'and  Carlow,  to  elevations  of  from  I.'}20  to 
2409  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  low-water,  while 
the  latter  is  marked  as  of  the  elevation  of  2010  feet  in  the 
Ordnance  map,  also  at  a  point  on  the  boundary-line. 
Three  remarkable  summits  iqx'n  this  lid^e  of  moun- 
tains, between  Wexfoid  and  Carlow.  are  di-siinguished 
as  "The  Leaps  of  Ossians  Greyhounds.'  A  few  miles 
west  by  south  of  Newtownbany,  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Leinster,  rises  iha  small  river  Clody,  iriiich  forms  the 
boundary  of  the  county  to  the  above  town,  where,  after 
a  rapidly  descending  course,  it  falls  into  the  Slaney. 
Kriiin  Newtownbany  the  boundary-line  runs  for  a  st^ort 
distance  >:p  the  course  of  the  Slaney.  towards  the  norlti- 
\M  .-.t,  alti  r  which  it  turns  nortli-eiist  alnn^  the  tributary 
river  D^rry,  to  a  point  a  little  beyond  the  junction  of  tlie 
counties. of  Carlow,  Wexford,  and  Wicklow.  After  leav- 
incT  the  course  of  the  Deny,  the  boundary-hne  turns  ab- 
ruptly south  for  a  short  distance,  and  then,  attain  taming 
north-east,  runs  over  an  elevated  ridge  which  forms  the 
soutliern  termination  of  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and 
which  is  little  h'ss  elev.ated  than  t!;nt  jMirti  >n  of  the  ridge 
which  lies  >^(jiilh  \'.  est  of  the  valley  of  the  SLmey.  Many 
points  near  this  boui'i!:i;y  have  an  elevation  (.'veei'ilin:; 
1000  feet.  The  la-st  portion  of  the  bound&iy-line  of  the 
eountv  is  formed  by  a  small  itieam  which  fUls  into  the  sea 
near  Ktlmichacl  Point. 

Besides  the  ridges  which  fbrm  part  of  the  natural 
boundaries  of  the  county,  WexRtrd  contains  many  single 
hilb  of  considerable  elevation,  among  which  arc  the  Forth 
M ountainsi  a  ran^te  which  extends  in  a  south-westerly  di* 


rection  for  five  or  six  miles  from  the  neiehbouriiood  of  the 

(  ouiity-town,  formini:  a  kind  of  natural  boundary  to  the 
l>aronics  of  Forth  and  Uargy,  which  Oi'cupy  the  .south- 
eastern corner  of  the  county.  Carrickadee  Kock,  one  of 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Forth,  is  77t>  feet  high,  and 
many  other  points  are  more  than  600  feet.  Of  the  de- 
tached hills  may  be  noticed  Camaross,  598  feet  high,  and 
Carrickbyrne.  707  feet,  in  the  middle  of  the  county ;  Tara 
Hill,  near  the  northern  extremity,  and  not  far  from  th« 
coast,  of  which  it  forms  a  striking  landmark,  828  feet  high ; 
.ind  the  Lacken  Hill,  near  New  Ross,  020  f^cet  hi^h.  Be- 
tween these  and  other  Miigle  elevations  the  land  is  broken 
withlowhillsandundulations.bet  ween  which  there  are  many 
small  winding  streams.  The  principal  river  of  the  county 
is  the  Slaney,  which  enters  from  the  county  of  Carlow  a 
short  distance  north  of  Ncwtownbarrj*,  and  Aows  in  a  tole- 
rably  direct  course  past  that  town  and  Enniscorthy  to 
Wexford  harbour.  It  is  navigable  for  huge  boats  as  ftv 
as  Enniscorthy,  to  which  place  the  tide  ilows.  On  the 
east  side  it  receives,  a  few  miles  north  of  Knniscorthy,  the 
river  Bann.  which  rises  in  the  north-eastern  ])art  of  the 
county,  and  two  or  three  minor  .-tn  am^  ;  ami  en  the  west- 
ern side  its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Urm  and  tlie 
Boro,  both  of  which  enter  it  south  of  Enniscorthy.  Aiii'  r.ir 
the  other  streams  in  the  county  are  the  Owenavonach  and 
its  tributary  the  Baaoge,  the  waters  of  which  enter  Uie  sea 
north  of  Courtown  harbour ;  the  OwenduflT,  the  Corock  or 
Coniar,  and  some  other  small  streams,  which  flow  into  Ban- 
now  Bay  :  and  several  rivulets  which  empty  themselves 
into  the  lakes  on  the  southern  coast.  The  Barrow  or  Ross 
river,  and  others  whirli  form  part  of  the  bounrianes  of  the 
county,  have  been  mentioned  already,  as  also  the  oitlv 
lake  which  claims  notice,  the  Ivies' lalaild  Lake,  whioi 
is  sometimes  designated  Loush  Ta. 

Cieologically  considered,  ine  eonnty  of  Wexford  foms 
part  of  the  elay-slate  tract  wtuch  extends  along  the  eastern 
portion  of  Ireland  firom  the  northern  part  of  Wicklow  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  Though  considerably  inflected  in  some 
of  the  .sonthcni  parts  of  the  county,  the  strata  cenerally 
maintain,  in  tbe  northern  parts,  a  tolerably  uniform  direc- 
tion from  north-east  to  south-west,  with  a  dip  to  the  south- 
east.  The  clay-slate  is  found  in  inMMdiate  contaet  wtth 

Snite,  wliich  forms  the  chief  eoraponent  of  the  ranges 
t  separate  this  cmmfy  flmn  Ckttow.  The  Forth  Moun- 
tain consists  principalnr  of  quarts  rock,  with  occasional 
lamina?  of  clay-slate,  and  the  strata  are  in  some  places  broken 
by  fissures  and  veins  of  quartz,  which  occasionally  show 
indications  of  the  presence  of  lead,  copper,  and  iron. 
Quartz-rock  and  clay-slate  form  also  the  lower  grounds  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Forth  ;  and  the  former,  which  is  some- 
times iron-shot  and  of  adccp  reddish  hue,  extends  under  and 
to  the  lUMth  of  the  town  of  Wexford,  and  also  considerably 
to  the  south  of  the  Tbrth  Mountains.  Giaaile  appears  abmrt 
Camsore  Point,  in  the  south-east,  and  at  the  Carrickbyrne 
and  Camaross  Hills ;  and  blocks  of  that  substance  are 
found  strewed  between  those  mountain^  and  Bannow.  on 
the  soulli-west.  Beds  of  greenstone  also  occur  in  a  few 
places  amonij  the  clay-slate,  wfuch,  near  Knniscorthy  and 
m  several  other  places,  is  much  intermixed  with  tjuartz 
rock.  The  principal  ranges  of  elevated  land  however  con- 
sist of  clay:slate,  and  good  slates  art  foanied  near  New- 
townbanr,  and  in  other  parts  adiaeent  to  tiM  'gnailie 
chain.  A  black  and  sUgntly  carbonated  clay  is  found 
near  Enniscorthy,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  coal.  That 
part  of  the  county  which  borders  on  Watcrford  harbour 
consists  i)rincipafly  of  clay-slate  in  nearly  vertical  strata, 
surnioimfed  in  two  or  tin  it  jilaeeswitha  cap  of  sandstone. 
From  Templetown  Hill,  near  the  Hook  promontory,  such 
a  cap  dechnes  until  it  underlies  a  tongue  of  flotz  lime- 
stone, which  extends  to  the  extremity  of  Hook  Point,  and 
is  arranged  in  thin  ftrata  dipping  at  an  angte  of  4*  to  8^ 
towards  the  south.  This  limestone  contains  numerous  bi- 
valves and  eorallites.  The  sandstone  rocks  form  the  pre- 
cipitonseoast  about  Baginbun  Point, an<l  appear  in.*everal 
fletached  spots  in  the  county,  among  which  ii  the  inner 
havi-n  of  NVexford  liai  boiir.  The  rugged  eminence  called 
Taia  Hill,  alluded  to  above,  consists  of  porphyry,  with  a 
ba.se  of  compact  felspar,  occasionally  nassing  into  hom- 
stonc  with  inlaid  ciyslak  of  glaa^  felnar.  Greenstone 
also  appeals  here  occanonaYly.  In  ad^on  to  Hhe  Vme^ 
stone  at  Hook  Point,  some  is  found  a  little  south  of  Wex- 
ford town,  and  also  at  Duncormuck,  about  the  middle  of 
the  southera  coast.  The  Saltee  islands  are  daydate  aor* 
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mounted  by  beds  of  sandstone.  Lead  has  been  fonnd  and 
worked  at  Caim  or  Lannu-.  Silver  was  formerly  mised 
near  Clonmines,  where  there  are  the  remains  of  an  antient 
mine,  and  galena  has  been  found  there.  Copper-ore  exists 
•t  Kerloeue,  near  Wexford,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have 
Iwen  worked  formerly ;  and  plumbago  and  asbestos  have 
been  leeently  diieoveied  at  Greenftekl,  near  Enninwrthy. 
Horns  and  bones  of  the  mooae-deer  have  been  dbcorered 

in  the  alluvial  distrirts  on  the  east  and  south,  where  marl 
occurs;  and  about  .seven  yeara  akjo  a.  perfect  fossil  .speci- 
men of  the  Cervus  Mf^aceros,  or  gicrantie  deer  ot  Ireland, 
of  extraordinary  dimensions,  was  found  at  iiallyhuskard, 
near  the  bog  of  Itty. 

1b  climate.  Ihoae  parts  oT  Wexford  which  lie  open  to 
(he  tea  are  milder  in  temperature  thu  the  eojacent 
counties  of  Ovtow  and  Kilkenny.  Snow  seldom  remains 
on  the  groand  in  these  districts,  and  agricultural  opera- 
tions may  often  he  carvii  d  on  wilhout  interruption,  \Nhile 
lands  ten  miles  inland  are  covered  with  snow  or  locked  up 
with  frost.  The  southern  distia-t  is  exposinl  to  f.torm.s  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  to  heavy  rains  in  winter  ;  but  the 
^M— is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  perfection  of  grain 
crooi,  and  the  hanreat  is  at  least  as  early  as  in  those 
Wwih'eoantiea  whieh  He  more  sontherly  on  the  opposite 
■deof  the  Channel. 

tbie  principal  communication  between  Wexford  and  the 
interior  of  Ireland  is  hy  the  nver  Barro>v.  whieh  commu- 
nicates with  the  Grand  Canal.  A  railioad  from  Wexlord 
to  Carlow  was  projected  a  few  years  since,  and  the  plan 
was  submitted  to  the  Irish  Railway  Commisiiioners,  but 
nothing  hss  been  done  towards  its  formation.  The  prin- 
apnl  road*  in  the  county  are— the  nail-coaoh  road  from 
Dabttn,  wUeh  enters  the  cmmty  from  Arfclow,  near  its 
northern  extremity,  and  passes  by  Oorey  and  Entiiseorthy, 
and  thence  alon<;  the  wesUrn  sule  of  the  Slaney  to  Wex- 
ford; a  mail  road  whieh  leaves  this  county  tor  L'arlow,  a 
few  miles  north  of  Newtownbarry  ;  and  ttie  mail  road 
•snaa  the  county  from  Wexford  to  New  Ross.  Tne 
county  is  however  well  supplied  with  roads  in  every  direc- 
tion :  and  tlM  harbouia  or  Wateilbrd  nod  Wcsfiwd  afbrd 
•nuiie  bcilities  for  communication  by  sea. 

Soil,  Agriculture,  Pitkeriet,  and  Manufaetttret. — The 
toil  of  the  eounty  of  Wexford  is  generally  ot"  a  cold  clayey 
nature,  being  deficient  of  the  substrata  of  limestone  and 
linneitone-gravcl  which  occur  in  the  more  inland  coun- 
ties: and,  generally  speaking,  the  \ve!>terii  or  inland  parts 
of  UM  eounty  are  inferior  in  quality  to  tin  eastern  or 
nwitime  nortions,  although  the  fonner  have  «o  oquivalent 
fi>r  tfie  iminiority  of  toil  m  the  abundance  of  turf  or  peat 
found  in  the  interior,  which  affords  fuel  for  burning  lime, 
which  is  obtained  from  the  neifirhbouring  counties.  The 
eastern  and  southern  jjaits  oi  the-  county  have  a  deep  allu- 
vial soil,  abounding  with  vanoub  marln,  calcareous  sand, 
and  occasionally  limestone,  but  are  deficient  in  peat ;  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  county,  where  neither  turt  from  the 
mountains  nor  coal  from  England  can  be  readily  procured, 
fiiel  is  exceedingly  scarce.  With  proper  under-draining 
and  dressing  with  lime,  the  prevailing  clayey  and  gravelly 
loam  produces  good  cruj)s.  The  Hook  peninsula,  which  is 
open  on  both  sides  to  the  ocean,  and  little  elevated  above 
It,  proiiuces  grass,  wheat,  and  barley  of  superior  quality 
with  remarkable  luxuriance.  In  the  baionie.s  upon  the  sea- 
coast  the  land  is  generally  divided  into  small  farms  of  from 
five  to  twenty  acres,  the  active  competition  for  which 
ocoBsiotts  rents  to  be  hi«h;  and  on  tbeao  little flirnia  much 
industry  is  often  exerted  in  manuring  and  otherwue  im- 
proving the  soil  with  marl,  calcareoua  sand,  sea-weed,  &c. 
On  thi-  whole  the  ajrriculture  of  Wexford  is  in  a  C'redit- 
abie  !>tate,  considering  the  natural  disadvantai,'t.'s  of  the  .soil. 
The  crops  consist  of  the  various  kuuis  oi  v'lain.  of  which 
barley  lh  the  principal,  beans,  tares,  rape,  turnips,  and 
potatoes,  the  last  being  the  staple  crop,  and  that  upon 
which  moat  manurioz  ia  bestowed.  Clovwand  artificial 
f^rasses  are  also  raised  to  some  extent,  Dairies  are  numer- 
■  ins,  and  much  butter  is  exported,  fattt  neither  in  the  selec- 
tion of  cows  nor  in  the  processes  of  the  dairy  is  sufficient 
care  exercised.  The  poultry  of  Wexfurd  .ire  in  high  repute, 
and  many  turkevs  and  other  domestic  fowl  are  reared  for 
sending  to  Dublin  and  Liverpool.  Many  pigeons  are  sup- 
plied from  this  county;  and  rabbits,  from  the  sandy  war- 
rens near  the  shMe,  are  sold  in  great  numbers.  Bees  are 
alio  kept,  and  in  soaie  ntacaa  attention  is  paid  to  nuaas 
«fi«nx>vingthohonqrwnluNit  destroying  t&an.  Modi  of 
P.  a.  No.  171S. 


the  improvement  manifested  of  late  years  in  the  agrical* 

ture  ol  the  county  isattnbutcd  to  the  loimation  of  agricul- 
tural ftssociation.s,  in  the  success  of  which  tiie  resident 
gentry  have  taken  an  actise  interest. 

In  the  account  of  this  county  in  Hall's  '  Ireland'  it  is 
observed  that  itis  highly  privileged  itt  having  few  aba 
sontee  kodloida.  '  There  are,'  we  are  informed,  *  no  htu;o 
eitatM,  over  wlddi  levcm]  agents  must,  of  neeemity,  be 
placed.'  In  the  work  referred  to  it  is  observed  that 
the  great  feature  of  the  county  is  its  peculiarly  English 
character:  '  This,*  to  quote  the  language  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hall, '  is  apparent  not  only  in  its  external  aspect — the  skil- 
fully farmed  tields,  the  comparatively  eomlortable  cottage^ 
the  bams  attached  to  every  farm-yard,  the  well-trimmed 
hedge-rowa,  the  neat  gardens"  MOdced  with  other  vege- 
Ubies  than  potatoea,  nMl  the  ** ««Ni of  beans"— the  n«^ 
santiy  are  better  cHm  than  we  have  seen  them  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland,  and  have  an  air  of  sturdy  independence,  an 
independence  which  they  really  feel,  and  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled."  '  A  pea-saut  is  m-ver  seen  without  shoes 
and  stockings;  and  a  young  vsoman  verj-  rarely  without  a 
bonnet.  Both  are  always  decently  clad,  laga  being  as  rare 
in  Wexford  as  they  are  in  Kent.'  '  Tlie  interior  of  their 
cottages  it  in  conespondini^  order.  The  most  fastidious 
guest  majr  not  hesitate  to  dme  under  the  thatched  roof  of 
a  labourer  of  ttie  southern  banmiea.  They  are,  in  general, 
proud  of  their  English  descent— of  their  totiont  ntmci^ 
and  their  advanced  civilization.' 

The  great  extent  of  sea-euast  and  the  nuOMrOUa  banks 
in  the  vu'imty  render  the  tisheries  of  Wexfind  very  im- 
portant lu  Its  population,  many  of  whoa  artoigaged  in 
them.  The  coast  presents  very  numtroos  creeks  capable  of 
accommodating  open  boata,  and  at  moat  of  these  tome 
fishermen  are  resident,  but  the  wmt  of  harbours  suitable 
lor  larger  vessels  prevents  the  fishery  from  being  followed 
to  sueli  an  extent  as  it  otherwise  might  be. 

The  manufactures  of  the  county  are  of  little  importance. 
Woollen  cloths,  checks,  and  coarse  linens  are  made,  but 
on  a  small  scale,  and  chiefly  for  consumption  in  the  dis- 
trict. A  cotton  factory  was  established  several  yinn  ago 
at  St  John'a,  near  Enniscorthy,  but  it  was  soon  rdm* 
quished ;  and  the  weaving  and  spinning  business  was  fiw* 
merly  carried  on  to  so  considerable  an  extent  at  Tintem 
I  that  a  yam^market  was  established  and  a  ma iket -house 
built  for  the  buyers  and  sellers;  but,  thonfcrh  iiiaii>  \\ ea- 
vers  remain  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  niaiket  has  fallen 
into  decay.  There  were  67  power-looms  in  use  in  the 
county  of  Wexford  in  the  year  1836.  The  manufacture  of 
straw-plat  is  much  attended  to  by  the  firamle  cottagen. 

The  principal  external  commerce  of  the  county  is  in 
agricoltnral  produce,  especially  barley,  of  whieh  great 
quantities  are  sent  to  Eng'aml.  The  chief  cora-markets 
are  at  Wexford,  Enniscorttiy,  and  L'astltbndire,  Wexford 
being  the  \K)\\  throutrh  which  the  trade  oi  the  other  two 
pasHes.  New  Kuss  also  exports  the  like  produce  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Butter  in  sent  through  Clorey  to  Dublin, 
and  through  Wexford  and  Waterlbrd  to  Bristol,  Liverpool, 
&c.  \  and  cattle,  piga,  Md  poultry  are  sent  to  England  by 
steam-boata  from  the  mme  ports.  For  itatiatica  oC  the 
port  of  Wkxfosd  see  the  next  article. 

/))('(.(•/'  «v,  TriH'us.  With  the  exception  of  parts  of 

two  parishes  wtuch  belo!ig  to  the  diocese  ol  Dublin,  the 
whole  of  the  coiiii'  v  of  W  exford  is  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns, 
and  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Dublin.  It  is  divided, 
for  civil  purposes,  into  eight  baMMMii  OHO  of  wbioh  IS  tab- 
divided  into  two  portions;  their  nunca,  poaitiooi,  reapee* 
tive  anas,  and  population  aoeording  to  the  returns  of  1831, 
are  as  fidlowa 
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'  Hm  MUBty  COntMM  Qm  •Dtieot  epueopftl  tovm  of 
Famt  tiM  «wntar4ow8  ofWnliOfdi  tbt  narkatMilpoft 
town*  of  New  RbH,  Oorty,  feioiiMithy.  Ntwtoinibirrjr, 

and  the  diitfranchised  borough  of  Fethanl ;  and  <he  po«t- 
towns  of  Arthuritown.  Broauway,  Oone^al,  Cunolin,  and 
Taghmon,  the  lai»t  of  wIulIi  waj*  antiently  a  borough,  t» 
were  al»o  Clonmines  and  Uaonow.  Of  the  above  plaeat 
FiiKNs,  WKxroRo,  Smmocwnnr,  ud  OLomcurai  u» 

IU>UC«d  elMwhere. 

ASn0  AM*  ia  kitiiate  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Bmow,  or  River  of  Bum*  obout  11  miles  in  aatiaight  line, 
or  14  or  IS  mceannd  ilong  th«  wiadiogi  of  tho  liw»  Ama 

thii  point  where  it  enters  Waterford  hacbOUT.  At  lU|^ 
tuit-ti  the  river  ia  navifj^able  up  to  this  town  fbr  veiaeU  Of 
JiOO  or  GOO  tona.  and  at  low  water  there  is  sufficient  depth 
for  ve»»els  of  2fil)  ton* ;  and  above  the  town  the  river  u 
navigable  for  barse»  as  far  as  Athy.  where  it  commiini- 
oatea  with  a  branch  of  the  Grand  Canal.  The  parinh  Ues 
chiefly  in  the  barony  of  ^ntry,  but  partly  in  that  of  6hel> 
bttmo.  and  the  town  liea  about  inlee  weit  by  north  of 
Wexford,  on  the  road  between  trait  town  and  Waterford, 
and  about  71  miles  south-south-west  of  Dublin.  Tlie  Ii\  int;  | 
is  a  vicarape,  in  tliedioeese  of  Fenit*.  lornuui:.  witli  ueveral 
adjacent  recloric*.  the  union  of  New  Koits,  wIulIi  in  ui  the 
patronage  of  the  bisho)).  The  population  of  the  borough 
and  town,  in  IKil,  was  oUll.  and  lliat  of  the  whole  pari&h 
of  St.  Mary,  New  Koae.  waa  7ti&l.  The  number  of  houaea 
-  in  the  town  waa  708.  inhabited  by  1128  families,  which 
gives  an  average  of  rather  leas  than  a  family  and  a  half,  oi^ 
rather  more  than  G'5  pen>ons.  to  each  house.  The  inland 
traffic  of  the  town  vras  estimated,  in  IKiH,  by  the  Irish 
Railway  Comniitoioners,  to  Rmoimt  to  44.1)30  tons  annually, 
of  wliuh  17.:5.'j()  tons  were  canieil  to.  and  27,300  tonb  from 
the  town;  the  exports  from  the  port,  in  1B35,  were  of  the 
estimated  value  of  0!).U74/.,  and  the  imports  28.0U7/.  On 
the  2Sth  of  March.  1642,  the  port  had  ten  registered  vessels 
above  00  tons  barthen,  their  agnegato  bnitncn  being  1861 
tons.  The  chief  articles  exported  were  com.  meal,  and  flour, 
various  other  provihioni«,  beer,  and  a  few  live  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pitfs;  and  tiie  principal  imports  were  of  coal.  luhn.  and 
cinders,  fish,  and  wines.  Markets  are  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday,  and  there  are  several  fairs  in  the  course  of 
the  vear.  A  charter  granted  to  the  town  by  Roger  Bigod, 
ia  UM  nign  of  Edward  I.,  shows  that  it  was  in  exist- 
MMW  pravtoua  to  that  time.  Froni  the  eiroaoMtanoo  of  a 
bridge  beiit^  built  over  the  Barrow  at  this  town,  it  »e(|uirsd 
the  name  ot  Rossponti',  or  UoN<ipontum.  About  1200  it  was 
SO  populous  and  weaitiiy  as  to  prove  attractive  to  the  preda- 
tory fxourhions  of  the  ni'i;;iil)ourinij  rhicl'tains,  for  protec- 
tion Irom  wliich  a  wall  was  then  erected  round  the  town, 
some  remains  of  which  yet  exist.  Its  growing  traile  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  inhabitants  of  Waterford.  who  long  en- 
deavowed  to  dtpriva  it  of  the  privile^^es  of  a  trading  port, 
but  tb»  oratrovmy  «m  finally  datenouwd  in  its  fovour  by 
a  decree  of  tbt  Bnglfsh  Court  of  Chancery  in  the  reign  of 

Edward  III,  Illl4C9tlie  town  was  part ially  Iniiiied  by  the 
Mac.Murroufflls,  or  Kavaaatclis,  ami  the  town  appears  to 
have  suflereu  much  for  some  time  aiterwards  from  similar  ! 
acts  of  aggression,  and  to  have  In^en  reduced  to  i>uch 
poverty  and  misery  as  to  be  nearly  depopulated.  The 
town  was  besieged  by  the  duke  of  Ormond  in  1641,  but 
though  he  effected  a  breach,  he  wss  repulsed  and  lioroed 
to  raise  the  siege.  The  battle  of  Kilruih,  in  which  tlie 
duke's  arm V- was  victorious,  was  shortly  aRerwards  fought 
in  the  neiRnbnurho()d,  and  fho  Ir!>h,  in  Mieir  fiiiiht.  broke 
down  the  bridi;e  of  Ko»»  to  imjietle  hu  pursuit.  In  1G49 
the  duke  of  Ormond  threw  himself  into  tin-  town,  and  en- 
deavoured, but  unsuccessfully,  to  defend  it  against  the 
forces  of  Cromwell.  The  town  surrendered  OpOQ  articles, 
without  resistance,  and  the  fortifications  were  immediately 
dismantled.  A  severe  engagement  took  place  here  during 
the  disturbances  of  1706,  on  the  6th  of  June,  between  the 
royal  troops  and  the  insurgents,  who,  after  ten  hours'  fight- 
ing, were  defeated  with  ijreat  .shuii^hter. 
•  The  town  i^i  airreeabiy  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  pre-  j 
cipitous  hill  talhuff  towards  the  river,  and  is  well  supplied  I 
with  water,  and  partially  paved,  but  not  lighted.  After  the 
destmctiun  of  the  bridgt  Mnf  the  civil  war  of  Um  time 
of  Charles  I.,  comrouniesUoD  aenm  the  livorww  main- 
tained by  a  ferrv  until  the  latter  part  of  the  righteenth 
century,  when  abridge  006  feet  long  and  40  feet  broad,  of 
American  oak,  was  constructed  by  a  ioint-etock  company. 
It  lesia  on  84  pion^  an*  lwaftdmw*-*,'ldl*  Jbr  th»  pMiagtof 


vessels.  The  bridge  was  greatly  iqjnnd  bf  tevere  frook  m 
1814.  after  which  tho  fbofantha  vwa  icBMrod.  It  eon- 
aeets  New  Rosa  with  tb«  vuhigo  of  Rosriwiooo*  which  waa 

formerly  an  independent  borough,  but  is  now  united  for 
electoral  purposes  with  New  Ross:  and  the  traffic  pro- 
duces to!U  to  the  amount  of  about  8(X)/.  per  annum,  'fnera 
is  &  large  quay  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  The 
town  contains  a  coiirt-hoube,  in  which  the  bu.sineMi  of  the 
corporation  was  formerly  transacted,  and  beneath  which 
is  ft  ktlhtlHMlket;  a  asasions-houae,  completed  in  1832, 
wbava  sMsions  are  held  km  the  diatriet  at  SMtar  and 
Miehaalmaa,  and  petty  sesstona  once  a  fortnight*  ft  bride* 
well;  a  small  cavaliy  barrack;  a  constabulary  police-sta- 
tion ;  a  corn-niaiket,  erected  in  181H;  a  meat-maiket, 
Ibiinded  in  174t),  but  rebuilt  in  1H31 ;  and  a  Ijoiuled  store 
for  tea  and  other  imports.  There  are  three  considerable 
breweries,  besides  a  distillery  at  Rosabercon,  and  a  boat- 
building establishment.  Ross  was  formerly  an  independent 
port,  but  is  now  considered  a  branch  port  to  Waterford  ;  but 
It  wftB  olosad  against  foreign  produce  from  1786  to  1890. 
There  was  formerly  a  profitable  flihery,  especially  lar  eal- 
mon,  but  it  has  declined  of  late  years.  Tlie  church,  a  light 
and  commotlious  edifice,  was  rebuilt  in  1813,  and  a  neat 
chapvl-of-ease  has  been  recently  erected  by  subsciiption. 
The  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  some  other  dissenting  bodies 
have  places  of  worship  in  the  town,  which  also  contains  a 
convent  of  Carmelite  nuns  and  a  small  community  of 
Augustinian  friara,  each  of  whieh  has  a  chapel.  A  grara- 
msr-sohool  waa  founded  in  1713,  by  Sir  John  Ivoiy,  and 
the  school-house,  a  handsome  and  commodious  building, 
with  offices,  was  rebuilt  in  17iJl.  Tlie  scnool  of  the 
'Friends  of  Education '  was  erected  in  17'Jt),  liod  is  par- 
tially bujjported  by  endow  incuts ;  it  coniprittes  separate 
sctiool-rooms  for  boys  and  girls,  and  apartments  for  the 
teachers;  and  an  infant-school  has  been  recently  estai> 
blished  in  eomieettoa  with  it.  There  is  alio  a  laigt 
school  oonnoeted  with  Um  Rom«a  Cfttholic  chapel,  and 
several  other  dav  and  fiuaday  aoiigola.  The  Trinity  hos- 
pital is  an  establishment  for  tne  support  of  fourteen  poor 
women;  and  there  is  a  fever  hospital,  with  a  diiipt  n^ary 
connected  with  it,  and  an  infirmary  for  chronic  dl.^ea.sl.^, 
Die  whole  being  managed  by  a  committee,  one  half  of 
which  consists  of  Protestants  and  the  other  half  of  Catho- 
Uos,  the  Protestant  vicar  of  St.  Maiyls  and  the  parish 
priest  being  tnutaea  siac  oAcw.  The  aiqftaditurB  of  the 
whole,  whieh  ammmts  to  Tutf.  or  SODf.  per  anmim,  is  sop- 
plied  by  bequests,  subscriptions,  and  giand-jury  present- 
ments. There  are  likewis-e  the  \  i car's  alm»hon»cs  lor  three 
poor  widows,  a  l\inp-in  ho>5]ital,  and  several  other  cha- 
ritable institutions.  A  Temperance  Society,  .-aid  to  be  the 
first  established  in  Europe,  was  founded  m  lb'2i).  There 
are  at  least  two  lending-libraries  in  the  town.  The  town 
formerly  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  pftriiament,  and 
now  snida  one  to  that  of  Great  Britain;  tha  immber  of 
voters  on  the  register,  in  183(^-40,  was  920.  The  corpo- 
ration was  diiMilvc  d  by  the  Act  3  &  4  Vict.,  c.  K)8,  tor  tb» 
rcfjiilrttion  ol  munuipal  coriunHtion*  in  lieland.  Imme- 
diately eaist  of  the  paribh  ol  .New  Ho*-,  lies  tliat  of  Old 
Hoss,  or  St.  Mary's,  Old  Koss,  where  »>tood  formerly  the 
oa^e  finuMtod  byJBtrongbow,  of  which  the  only  trace  now 
remaining  is  an  artificiM  mount  upon  which  part  of  ,tlie 
building  stood. 

Oorey,  or  Newborough,  is  a  market-town  rituated  in  the 
barony  of  the  same  name,  about  2Q\  miles  (by  road)  north 
of  Wexford,  and  48  south  from  Dublin.  It  sent  two  nieni- 
beis  to  the  Irish  parliament,  but  was  disfrunchihetl  at  the 
Union,  when  the  sura  of  I'j.OtXJ/.  was  awarded  to  Stephen 
ilani,  Esq.  as  compensation ;  and  it  was  incorporated  m 
the  17th  year  of  James  I.,  but  the  corporation  was  dis- 
solved by  the  recant  tot  of  the  3  &  4  Vict  The  naine  «( 
Newborough  was  eonftfred  bf  the  charter  of  Jamee  hot 
never  came  into  general  use.  The  town  contained,  in 
1831,  526  inhabited  houses,  Ul  I  familiea,  and  3044  persons. 
The  pariiih,  which  is  als^  called  Christ  Church,  New- 
boroui^h,  and  Killmakillo^e,  or  Kilmichaeleguo,  contains 
43W7  inhabitants,  and  is  a  rectory,  which,  together  with 
some  adjacent  rectories,  coiit>titute8  the  corps  of  tbo 
deanery  of  Ferns,  in  the  patrunsge  of  the  crown.  The 
bishop  of  Ferns  fiarmerly  resided  ia  an  episcopal  }iafaMe  at 
this  place,  but  it  was  atwektd,  and  tha  fibtary  burned,  ia 
1641,  by  the  parliamentanans.  and  aAer  being  converted 
into  an  inn,  and  subsequently  into  a  barrack,  it  wss  at 
laogUi  puHad  4omi.  During  tha  distinbaiMea  af  IJUi, 
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OtHf  suffered  much  tMa  tb«  infomnta,  who  dettiofed 
Mvenl  Riitlemen's  Mitt  in  tiM  ncighbonrhood,  forced 
many  of  the  inhabUrato  of  Gortt  ts  t«k«  refoge  in  the 
Hdioinine  county  of  Wlddow,  md  killed  MTeml  on  their 
return  home  after  tli«  bittic  «t  Viiitf]|r  Hill.  Gw  to 
within  two  miles  Of  the  MMl.  OT  iBB  lIliitlflM  nW  DaWUI 
to  Wexford,  afi'I  ♦fi'"  town  Consist*  chtpfly  of  ont  long 
strt'd.  It  is  paili.illy  paved,  ant!  well  supplied  wllhiwiter. 
'riie  marivct  i<  li<  !<l  "i  Saturday,  ami  is  well  «tipplicd  with 
provisions  and  poultry,  lor  whu  h.  especially  lor  chickens, 
the  place  is  noted.  There  nru  alsi)  several  sairs.  The  pre 
Mnt  church  was  erected  in  l«lf).  Oi.rey  ]«.  Hie  heiid  ol  a 
anion  or  dWrict  in  the  Roman  Ciitholic  division  <>(  the 
oounty,  and  there  is  &  spacious  Roman  Uaiholio  chapel  in 
tit»  town,  and  several  others  in  the  district.  There  is  also 
•  mesting^lkottn  for  Wealeran  Methodists.  The  markrt- 
hoQM  b  •  eommodbnu  bnudiag,  the  upper  part  nf  which, 
fbrtnedy  need  ai  s  eearWhoue,  baa  been  eonverted  into  a 
pcriib  edioa].  A  mm  oonrt-haOM  «*■  MlC  in  1819,  and 
the  town  baa  •  frvtr  boepital  uai  ^uMMtf,  •  Mfinga'- 
bank  (In  wbieb  tbcre  wen  >!•  depontor*  in  NotMnbet, 
1842),  a  constabulary  police  force,  a  bridewell,  l«o  public 
schools  (including  the  pirochial  school),  and  •  Bimday- 
sol.tiol.  The  North  Wexford  A^cultural  Aetociation, 
wliich  has  aided  (he  Imjir  "vement  of  n^ricoUure  and  cot- 
tji^e  economy  in  the  ncrihern  part  of  the  cmin!ry,  holda  ll« 
trs'-etin?*  st  (lorey,  and  there  are  periodical  cattle^hoWa 
iniil  p!inif;hin!,'-iniitche<.  The  town  contains  vp.riuiM  small 
uif.nuf.-vcturing  establishmenU.  Fpiphany  and  MidHum- 
niiT  <|iiarter-«es»ions  for  the  eonnl\  iiie  held  here,  and 
]ic!tv  sessions  every  fortniifht,  the  Istter  beini*  said  to  he 
the  tlr^f  of  the  kind  re?nl;irly  held  in  Ireland.  Tlie  nei<r!:- 
hoMrlKXMl  ii  picturesque,  and  contain*  many  eleirunt  villn-ii. 

.y-ipfnir/ifidrri/,  oT  St.  ,\f  iiy'>.  is  sitna'eil  nr.  the  south 
hank  of  the  river  Ckwly.  close  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Slaney,  in  the  barony  of  Scarawalsh,  close  to  the  norfh- 
WMtem  boundary  of  the  county,  alwit  22  miles  north- 
west ttom  Wexfonl.  and  RO  miles  south  of  Dublin.  The 
parinh  eomtaincd  9592  inhabitanta  In  IFQl,  of  which  1430 
wcfo  in  the  town,  which  had  at  the  tint  383  inhabited 
hotiaea  nnd  SM  ttmtUiea.  The  HtrlM  is  ftNelai7  and  iriear- 
V^,  aepanded  Itam  tho  wriah  w  l^npleahatriM,  which 
oins  it  on  tbe  Mmth,  in  1719,  and  In  the  patronai;?  of  the 
lishop  of  Fen%  Newtown  harry  owes  its  oriirin  and  pre- 
<ent  name  to  .Tames  Barry,  Esq.,  who  wtw  sheriff  of  Onblin 
u  l.*)??;  but  it  was  formerly  called  Buncloady,  fh>m  its 
-ihiation  at  the  jiiiu  tion  if  the  (^lody  and  S'miey.  It  was 
ittacked  by  Ihc  insurgent*  in  I7!W,  but  tlionirli  they  ol>- 
ained  possession  of  the  town,  they  were  speedily  dcH  nted. 
A  western  suburb  extend*  into  the  county  nf  ( ';irlo\v.  with 
rt'hich  Newtownbarry  is  connected  by  n  wmMii  -i  hiijjje 
)ver  the  Clody.  There  is  also  a  slone  l>ridL*i'  of  seven 
irches  over  the  Slaney.  The  market,  which  is  remarkably 
well  attended,  bcin^  the  only  one  within  ten  miles,  U  on 
Satnrday.  and  there  are  several  fairs.  The  church  ia  a 
neat  structure,  withaaqoare  tower  surmounted  by  a  spire. 
The  town  also  contldn  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic 
shape],  and  there  are  aeveral  chapela-of-«aae  in  the  neish- 
MMiihood.  Ttw  beanly  ot  the  nmmnding  aceneiy  has 
led  to  enelion  of  mqr  tdegmit  gentlemen'a  seata  near 
Newtownbaimr.  Tbe  town  baa  three  pubMe  «choo!«.  a 
junday-scbooi,  a  dispenwry,  a  fever  hospital,  a  cuiistahii- 
ary  poliea-foree,  a  detachment  of  the  revenue  p:)ln  e,  and 
jetty  sewions  every  alternate  vreelc.  Some  rema'in  of  an 
tntient  castle  exist  near  Clohainon  bridge ;  and  at  Kilmas- 
lall  a  ruined  ehiirch  and  a  holy  well,  formerly  much  re- 
wrted  ta  by  pil!,'rim».  Near  the  town  ij  a  very  strong 
thalybeatc  ipnng,  but  it  has  fallen  Into  disuse.  Slate  of 
Mcellent  quality,  buildinc-itone,  and  granite,  as  well  as 
imestona,  and  aoil  bt  Mnwe,  ate  ftund  ta  tte  fidnily  of 
he  town. 

FttAard  ie  a  rmII  fishin|r-port,  titnated  on  Fethard  Bay,  in 
he  barony  of  Shelbume,  13f  milca  WUth  of  New  Ross,  and 
il  niileii  louth-west  of  Dublin.  The  parbh  contained,  in 
1831,  2153  inhabitsnu,— of  whom  only  StO  resided  in  tbe 
town,  or  rather  village,  in  SO  boiHaa.  A  bnneh  of  the 
aoaat.guard  depaftnent  ia  ataHoMd  hm,  and  n  eAell 
trade  is  eairied  Ott  frioi  Oe  jwrt.  The  barhdir  irie  een- 
itnwted  by  government  in  ItH,  end  b  capable  of  re- 
leivug  ionr  aeuil  alaepa.  The  tom  wai  Incorporated  by 
lamaa  I»  Imt  Ae  eonenlian  ia  now  exiinct.  It  lem 
t*o  aembeie  le  the  IiM  peiHaaianL  and  li,0O0i.  waa  paid 
M  niiM|MMHaB  mgamUt  MnamammA  at  tie  ttiOra. 


There  are  a  Protestant  chunh,  a  Roman  Catholic  <>hn«»U 
and  public  school  for  al>out  70 children,  w  veil  ai  a  Bnn> 
day-school.  At  Ba^nbun  Bay,  about  ti  mile  eouth  of 
Fethard,  Robert  FiU-8tephen  iadded  hia  (breea  on  hb  firrt 
invarion  of  the  ooontty.  ud  btimt  hia  shins  Bagg  and 
Bonn  (whenoe,  eeeordlof  to  tradition,  the  place  takes  ita 
nuneX  to  oonvince  Ma awHers  that  they  mn^t  eitlu  r  con- 
quer or  periah  in  the  atteBmt.  There  was  formerly  a 
market  at  Pethani,  end  caltle4aiM  are  atill  held  ftrar  liaiee 
in  the  year. 

Tn^hmon  is  in  tbe  barony  nf  Hhelnmlier  :W'est\  7  miles 
from  Wexford,  on  the  old  roail  from  llni!  pliice  to  .\ew  Ross. 
The  town  contained  inlmtiited  Ikiuhi  s,  2."j:t  families,  and 
'  1109  inhabitants,  in  iRtl.  and  the  population  of  the  whole 
parish  was  jsoa.  Its  trade  has  been  much  iiyured  by  the 
diversion  of  Ihe  traffic  between  Wexford  and  New  Roea  to 
a  new  line  of  road  ;  and  if  is  now  chiefly  dependent  Upon 
its  fairs,  of  which  there  are  23  in  the  coune  of  theyear. 
A  market  for  nit  butter  ia  held  eveiy  Tuesday  and  FKday 
during  the  season.  It  once  had  aoorporation,  but  that  haa 
been  extinct  for  a  long  time,  and  tbotigh  TajrhflMNi  aebt 
two  memben  to  the  Irish  parliament  it  waa  &lk«q,ehiaed 
at  tbe  Union.  The  Itviqg  is  a  rectory,  which,  united  with 
that  of  Ballyooanlolc  Ibnna  the  corps  of  the  nrehend  of 
Taghmon,  in  the  dloceae  of  Ferns.  The  churcn,  which  is 
■mall, but  handsome,  WAS  erected  in  ISlv.  'nu  re  are  also 
a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  two  public  schools;  a  dis- 
pensary ;  ft  constabulary  police-force  ;  and  fortriii^htly  petty- 
sessions.  The  place  derived  its  name,  whiidi  was  or;?;nally 
Theafh  Mnrino.  or  ■  The  Ilonse  ot  M'lnno.  Ironi  St.  Muur.o, 
who  founded  an  Aiit,ni«1inian  nionastery  lu  re,  in  the  sixth 
century,  to  which  the  orii;ni  ofthc  town  is  attributed. 

Piirmnu-  Wiw  also  fonnerly  a  coipoiate  town  and  parlia 
nie-ii  uy  lii  rouKh,  althouRh  its  corporation  haa  long  been 
extinct,  and  it  was  disfranchised  at  Ihe  Union,  when 
15,()00/.  was  paid  by  way  of  compensation.  The  town  had 
however  previously  fallen  into  total  decay.  The  pariah, 
which  contained  1481  persons  in  I83I,  lie*  on  the  east  aide 
of  Bnnnow  Bay,  a  little  north-east  of  Fethard.  in  the  baroay 
of  Bargy.  Inequafi^  in  the  rarlkee  of  the  ground,  wMdi 
IS  covered  to  a  considefaMe  depttt  with  sand  diilted  from 
the  sea.  are  snpposed  to  be  oeeaaioned  bv  the  rnina  of  the 
towii,whleh  is  so  completely  buried  that  it  has  been  called 
the  Irish Herctilaneum.  A  lead-mine  was  formerly  worked 
in  this  parish,  and  Mlver  is  said  to  have  lit  en  raised  there. 

The  mere  post-lown*  in  the  county  of  Wexford  are  : — 
Arthurst'ui  n.  or  Kmg't  Bay.  in  the  pari^h  of  St.  James,  ant^ 
barony  of  Shelhiirne,  nf  miles  south-cast  bv  south  from 
New  Ross,  and  SO  mih-^  xritli  hv  uest  IVoni' Dublin,  com- 
tainin?  about  170  inliabiLints.  It  lies  upon  the  coiust  ot 
Waferford  Harbour,  near  the  a  stuarj' of  the  Suir.  and  has  a 
small  trade.  In  this  viUajrc  .lames  II.  is  Mid  to  have  spent 
bis  ]a.<l  nidit  in  Ireland,  alter  the  battle  of  theBoyne.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  is  Duneannon  fort,  fVom  a  nek  to 
the  north  of  which  he  embarked  on  his  flight  tO  FVance. 
Braiffiraij,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Iberius,  and  liarotty  of 
Forth,  8  miles  south-south-eiist  from  Wexlbld,  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lady's  Island  lake,  containing  160 
inhaUtiata.  ChnegtMl  lie*  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  in 
the  county  of  Cariow.  in  the  jarish  of  Moyaeomb,  which 
extends  Into  Wexfbrd.  hi  the  Mrony  of  Scarawalsh.  It  ia 
a  place  of  little  importance,  containing  446  inhabifanbi. 
CamoNn  ia  In  the  parish  of  Tomb,  and  barony  of  .Scara- 
walsh, siiiiafo  im  tlic  tiver  Haun,  and  in  the  road  fWUS 
Gorey  to  Knniscorthy,  aud  contains  039  inhabitanta. 

The  cuuiity  of  Wexford  sent  eighteen  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament — tivo  for  the  county,  and  two  each  for  thn 
horoncbs  of  Wexford,  New  Ross.  Gorey,  Enni-,-orl h_\ , 
Tarhmon,  Felhard,  Clonmines,  and  Rannow  ;  and  since  Ihe 
Union  w.fli  P'liirland,  it  has  sent  four  members  to  the 
British  parliament— two  forthe  county,  which  are  elected  at 
Wexfortl,  and  one  for  each  of  the  borouphs  of  Wexford  and 
New  Ross.  T>ie  number  of  county  voters  on  tlie  register 
in  ]R3t)-40,  was  3«M.  of  whom  :m6  were  fl%eholders  and 
2S8  leaseholders.  For  legal  purposes  the  county  is  in  the 
LeiiBter  circuit ;  the  aariMsaieneld  at  the  coan^<to«fl; 
fmeral  aeanonB  of  the  peace  are  held  twice  even  year  at 
•Mil  of  the  following  towns,  vis.  Gorey.  Wcxftoid,  lEoni** 
oattb/t  and  New  Ross;  and  petty  sessions  ars  held  at  Ta> 
rioasintervalsatthesame  «1accs,and  alsoal  Newtownbarry, 
Burkestown,  Clonroche,  Duncormuck,  Killinick,  Oulart, 
and  Tasiuion.  The  county  gaol  is  at  Wexford,  and  there 
aMhiii««disatNewBaaibWiNr«BadEnni!>cor?hv.  Tho 
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loflal  goTemment  is  vMled  in  a  lianlefnat,  16  deputy-)  ieu- 
tcoants,  and  subordinate  magMntcs.  In  miUtar^-  ar- 
ranitfemenls  llie  cmmty  in  the  Ea«f em  district,  and  it  eon- 
tlinii  barracks  at  Wu\U)rd,  New  R(>->-i,  and  Duncannon. 

The  tfflfective  »trenglh  of  the  constabulary  lorce  ol' thi' 
Munty,  on  the  Istoi  Jwiuary.  1841,  was  as  lollows:— 1 
ooonty  inqieetor  (Moond-rate^ ;  7  wb-iiupecton  (3  firet- 
nts,  1  MOODiUmte,  and  3  tfaud-nt*);  8  ncad-coiMtftbles 
(1  fliit<Tite  and  7  •ecood^ate);  SB  eomtabka ;  189  lub- 
eonslable*  (106  firat-rate  and  28  aecond-nte);  and  6 
horses.  The  total  expenditure  upon  the  constabulary 
force  of  the  county,  in  the  year  \H40.  was  1'2.59<)/.  l'2v.  Hd. 

The  county  of  Wexford  is  included  in  the  (  -'arlow  district 
Lunatic  Asylum,  and  the  number  of  patients  from  it  in  the 

J ear  ending  March  31,  1840,  was  M.  their  expenses  bein$; 
2W.  Q$. sSi.  There  ia a  county  intirmar}-  at  Wexrord.  and 
•hOftOOaii^feveMMMpital ;  other  fes  er-hosoitala  are  estab- 
Itihed  at  Arthuntown.  Ennisoorthy,  Gorey,N««townban]r, 
Oulart,  and  Rom  ;  and  there  are  dispenaariea  at  Arthnn- 
towUi  Bridsretown,  Bro&dwav,  Camolin,  Coolereny,  Clon- 
jyeen  and  Newbawn.  Cornwall,  Enniscorthy,  Ferns,  fethard, 
Gorey.  Kilkevaii  and  Hannow,  Killenni;h,  Newtuwnbarrj', 
Rossi  Oulart,  Skreen,  and  Taehmon  and  Horetown.  The 
total  number  of  patients  attended  to  in  the  year  1837  was 
8Oj062 ;  th«  number  of  uatienU  in  the  ho«pitals  at  the  end 
«f  Uiat  year  waa  1 18;  bat  beda  were  provided  for  2G5.  The 
total  income  of  dl  tbc  eatabltihmentt.  in  1837«  was 
tStaal.  I5t.  Hd.,  of  which  2945/.  3f.  5K  was  prorided  by 
county  prebcntments.  I'.lT')^  18.v.  Id.  by  subscnptinns  and 
donations,  and  the  rcniaiiulcr  by  Treasury  grants,  hne»,  &c. 

Tlie  prand-jury  presentments  of  the  year  1840  anOUatMl 
to  4S^9€/.  (to.  Gd.,  distributed  as  follows  :— 

d.      t.  H. 

New  loads,  bridgca.  &G..  .            .    4,615  11  10 
Repaiia  oTcMdi^  bridgea,  fee    .      .  I2UB8B  4  2 
Repain  and  cnetion  of  oooit  and  aca- 
aions  houses   882  1  1 

Ditto  of  traols.  bride  Aflls,  &c.  .  .  26  10  0 
Other  pnson  and  bridewell  expenses  .  2,529  8  4 
Police,  and  payments  to  witMms  .  5,898  1  3 
Salaries  of  county  officers  •  •  .  3,203  1 1  3 
PabHe  charities  ....  4,544  8  6 
Repajmeat  of  advance  to  gwreniBient  7,380  14  1 
lOiedlaiMoaa  .      .      .      \      .    1,216  10  0 


Total       .       .       .£4Z396  0  6 
The  total  amount  of  county  cess  levied  in  Wexford  in 
the  fourleen  years  from  1825  to  1838  was420.7ti8i.  15«.2|(/. ; 
the  amount  for  the  lart  year  of  that  period  being 
37,547/.  17*.  Od. 

Ptjmlation,  Sialistics  qf  Crime,  — ^The  population  of 
the  ooonty  of  Wexfofd  baa  been  calculated,  at  various 
timea,  to  (e  aa  fbltowa  >~ 

1700  Estimated  by  De  Bur^  .  68,804 

1792  Eatimaled  by  Dr.  Beaufort  .  .  116,000 
1812  Parliamentuyeeona.  .  .  160,000 
1H21  Ditto       .       ,       ,  .  170.806 

1831  Ditto  182.713 

1841  Ditto   202,033 

.The  MOpOltion  of  population  in  each  barony  is  ^iven  in 
n  preCMing  column ;  the  classification  of  the  mmuation  of 
1881,  of  which  87,886  wen  malea  and  90m  fienalas, 
45,414  of  the  malea  beiig  20yeanof  age  aadttpmida,  is 
given  beneath 

Families  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture  2130 
Families  chiefly  cmoloyed  in  trade,  manu- 
factures, and  haoucftft    .       .       .  6,155 
AU  other  families       ....  5.236 


Total  of  families   .      .    _  82366 
'  Of  flw  ncnons  engaged  in  agriculture,  3878  were  ocea- 

pu  rs  cmpToyine  labourers,  10,^  occupiers  not  employing 
labourer*,  and  15,321  labourers.  The  number  of  labourers 
employed  in  manufactures  and  in  making  manufacturing 
machineiy  was  only  169;  the  per^ns  employed  in  retail 
trades  or  nandicrall.  as  masters  or  workmen,  7994  ;  other 
labourers,  employed  in  labour  not  agricultural,  2176;  capi- 
talists, Imnkers,  professional  and  other  educated  men, 
1806 ;  male  servants  20  yean  of  aseuui  upwatda,  6il3 ;  niale 
eervants  under  20  years  of  age,  638 ;  and  (ieniale  servants, 
V:J47  Of  the  return"  of  1841  no  more  than  a  mere  abstract 
has  yet  been  published;  Irom  this  it  appears  that  there 
wM  in  that  year  87.818  oMlea  and  UMtlUfenalea.  The 


namber'offtinmea  was  34.718:  the  nnnber  of  inhahttod 

houses  33.!y77 ;  of  iininhabiteQ  WNMa  HOB;  tad  «f  hoaea 

in  progress  of  erection  KXi. 

From  the  returns  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion in  1834,  which,  being  arranged  in  dioceses,  and  not  in 
counties,  do  not  afford  exact  information  on  the  subject,  it 
would  appear  that  the  county  contained  about  21,602  mem- 
bers of  the  Eatabliahed  Church,  and  317  Protestant  Dissen- 
ters, all  the  rest  of  the  population  beiiw  Roman  Catholiea. 
In  the  return  relating  to  National  Senools,  by  the  lUfT. 
James  Carlile,  appended  to  the  Report  of  a  Select  Com- 
miltee  on  Education  in  Ireland,  in  1H37,  it  is  stated  that 
there  were  .'f/CT  cnildren  enrolled  in  2'J  national  schools  in 
the  county,  of  whom  only  69 were  Protestants  and  the  re- 
mainder Roman  Catholics.  A  singular  fact  was  noticed  in 
evidence  before  the  above  Committee,  relative  to  the  ge- 
neral use  of  the  English  language  in  Wexford,  and  ia  Other 
parts  of  Ireland  also.  The  Rev.  C.  R.  ElriQgloni  One  «( 
the  witnesses  examined,  stated  that  he  shonM  thinlc  then 
was  not  then  a  man  in  the  county  of  Wexford  who  knew 
Irish,  '  except  in  the  immediate  neisrhbourliood  of  Roa^ 
where,*  he  says,  thrv  Icam  to  sjteak  it  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  communication  with  the  county  of  Kilkenny.' 

Tne  criminal  returns  of  1841  show  a  total  of  292  offences 
tried  at  the  assiiea  and  quarter4e«sions  of  this  county*  and 
of  230  summary  eoneietoona  at  petty  seirioni ;  the  ecaamit- 
tnla  for  drankeuncM  were  96  to  the  county  gaol,  and  166 
to  the  various  bridewells.  Of  the  assize  and  quarter-ses- 
sions cases  fxt  ^vere  offences  acain^t  the  person,  53  beiuff 
simple  a>oaults  :  Hi  offences  against  property,  committed 
witli  violence;  1")7  offences  against  property  committed 
without  violence;  3  forgery  of  stamps  and  uttering  base 
coin;  14  for  riots  and  various  breachea  of  the  peaee ;  7  Ar 
vagian^i  and 61  fiM  variona  misdemeaiiourB.  The  nm> 
ber  ef  coaviefieH  tm  eohr  146i  or  exactly  one-hair  the 
number  of  ofltaocB;tiitl  oftlieofltodera  convicted  10  were 
sentenced  to  transportation  for  7  veers,  121  to  various 
terms  of  imprisonment,  13  were  fined,  and  2  respited.  Of 
the  292  persons  tried,  190  were  males  and  102  females  ;  2 
were  under  12  years  of  age ;  17  under  16  ;  55  undei  21  ;  ~,\) 
under  30 ;  and  the  remainder  of  various  ages.  Of  the  males 
73  were  able  to  read  and  write,  21  to  read  only,  62  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  the  state  of  instraction  of  the 
Kouioder  waa  not  aaosftaincd.  Of  the  (bmalea,  to  fiw  ea 
the  facts  could  be  ascertained.  8  could  both  read  and  write, 
81  were  able  to  read  only,  and  67  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

History  and  Anti(juitifii. — In  the  time  of  Ptolemy  the 
greater  part  of  the  present  county  of  Wexford  was  iiil:a- 
bited  by  the  Menapii,  whose  chief  town,  Menapia,  sup- 
posed to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  preenf  town  of 
Wexford,  waa  altuatad  on  the  river  Mooonm,  now  tlie 
s\.\ncy ;  some  however  ooarider  Feme  to  be  the  atte  of 
the  antient  Menapia.  The  antient  inhabitants  are  nup- 
poaed  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  the  Menapii  of 
Belgic  Gaul,  possibly  through  the  BelgaR  of  Britain,  and 
to  l>e  the  people  called  by  the  Irish  annalists  Fn-bolgt, 
which  means  Viri  Belgici,  or  Belinans.  The  Hrigantcs 
are  also  supposed  to  have  occupied  part  of  this  county, 
towards  the  south-west,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  adjacent 
county  of  Watecford.  By  aome  antiauariea  it  is  auppoacd 
that  the  ICeron  Proeaontoriuni,  or  Sacred  Promontory, 
of  the  antient  Greek  geographer,  the  peninsula  now 
called  Hook.  The  country  was  aimciitly  styled  Corteigh, 
(a  name  which  appears  to  be  pre-erved  in  that  of  the  town 
of  Enniscorthy),  Moragh  (whence  some  say  the  Mac 
Murroughs  took  their  tiUe),  and  Laighion,  a  name  beei^ 
ing  some  resemblance  to  Leinster,  which  latter  Xmn^ 
though  now  applied  to  a  much  larger  portion  of  Inland, 
waa  chiefly  aoptied  to  Wezfocd  by  Irish,  Danish,  and  Latin 
writers  towaru  the  dose  of  the  middle  a^es.  Dalmach- 
sevel,  which  means  « the  maritime  counties,"  was  another 
name  given  to  this  county,  in  common  with  Wicklow. 
The  present  name  ajipean,  to  come  trum  Weisford,  a  name 
given  by  the  Danes  to  the  chief  town  in  the  county,  when, 
af^er  predatory  incursions  in  the  country,  during  which 
they  burnt  the  previous  capital,  Ferns^  they  ehoae  that  aa 
the  centre  of  a  permanent  settlement.  Qonden  mentiont 
another  popular  designation  of  the  county,  a.s  •  the  rough 
county,'  or  County  Reogh  ;  and  the  northern  portion  of  it 
was  included  in  Ily  Kinselagh.  afterwards  called  Kava- 
nagh,  the  territory  of  the  MacMurroughs,  who  had  a  l*> 
vounto  leaideiiee  at  Favaa.  — '-^-^  - 
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—  mK  the  fin*,  landing-place  used  br  tfat  Kagliih, 
When,  in  1170,  or  according  to  other  authorilies,  1160,  they 
invaded  Irfland  under  the:  command  of  Ri  jTi-rt  FitiSte- 
iihcn,  under  the  circumstanc-os  iiuiitioncd  fii  the  article 
Ireland,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  21.    The  English  arniarm-nt  landed 
at  Bacinbun,  near  Fcthard,  and  shortly  aderwaids  attacked 
the  Danen  at  Wexii nl.  df  which  place,  arter  a  contest  of 
four  days,  they  ohtained  poases-sion.    MacMurrouirh  then 
confirmed  a  fjrant  uhich  he  had  previously  madf  oi  Wi  x- 
ford  sod  Mine  adjoinmi;  partu  to  the  English  adventurers, 
whOM  Mttlenient  in  the  country  so  alarmed  the  other  na- 
tive prineeB,  that  they  fonned  &  confederacy  for  driving  out 
MacMuiTOUgh  Mid  huBnglidi  allies.    A  treaty  woa  made 
between  the  contending  ^rttes  at  Perns,  in  vrhich  a  secret 
■rtiele  for  the  cxpulaion  of  the  Engliah  wu  inserted ;  but 
the  ittvademhad  obtaiiied  too  fiiiB»iboting  to  be  thus 
nt  rid     «nd  their  eonqncili  were  iood  gntthr  extended 
by  the  prowess  of  Richard  d^  Gtan^  annulMd  BtRMgbow, 
who  married  Eva,  the  daughter  of  MMMwrough,  after 
who*^e  death,  in  1172.  he  became  Lord  of  Leinster,  a  title 
which  wfw  confirmed  to  him  as  a  fwlatinate  by  Henry  II. 
of  Kn^land,  when  he  viwted  Ireland  shortly  after.  The 
EnijUsh  kine  retained  the  town  of  Wexford  for  a  lime 
in  lu.H  own  posM'ssion  but  soon  conferred  it  upon  Stroni;- 
bow.    Wexfonl  wa.s  formed  into  a  county  by  Kin^  John 
in  1210,  and  it  formed  part  of  the  possessions  inherited  t)y 
William  le   Marischal  through  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Stron^bow.     On  the  extinction  of  his  mule 
line,  his  poasesttioiM  were  divided  among  hi«  daushtcra,  and. 
owug  to  frequent  chanKes  of  proprietorship  and  the 
aon-re«dence  of  its  English  lonu,  Wexford  fell  into  a 
atate  of  ii^eat  confusion,  and  eoneequently  a  considerable 
part  of  the  county  was  seized  by  one  of  the  Kavanaghs, 
who,  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  assumed  the  title  of 
UacMiinougb,  and  declared  himself  kins  of  Leinster. 
Fuilber  dianiiiMiicee  were  oeeaaioned  by  John  Esmond, 
bilhop  of  Ferns,  who  had  been  deprived  of  his  episcopal 
dignity  by  the  pope  in  1349,  maintaining  himself  by  force 
of  arms  in  his  castle  at  Ferns.    He  was  at  ltllgtO»  with 
coivsiderable  difficulty,  compelled  to  enter  into  anielcs  ta 
keep  the  peace.    From  the  year  1474  to  1337.  when  the 
Irish  poMseiisions  of  th«  great  absentee  lord*  were  vested  in 
the  crown,  the  county  «a.s  divided  into  two  separate  juris- 
dictions :  the  Liberty,  which  was  governed  by  the  family 
■  It"  Talbot,  carl  cf  Shnw  sbury,  into  whose  possession  the 
lands  formerly  belunK'Hg  *o  William  le  Marischal  had 
de5cende<l ;  and  the  Cross,  or  i 'luirch  lands  in  tin  c(it;nty, 
over  which  a  sheriff  vva.s  appmntcd  by  the  kitiii.  During 
'his  period  two  members  of  parliament  were  elected  for  the 
Liberty,  and  two  for  the  Cross.   In  1041  the  royal  forces, 
under  Orroond,  were  defeatod  in  an  attempt  upon  New 
Stoea  in  Um  early  part  of  the  war,  and  subsequently  Duncan- 
non  bitwM  taken  by  the  Catholics.   In  1649  the  whole 
eooBfy  waa  vedooed  to  aobieGtion  by  Cromwell,  who  pot  the 
gairiaoo  of  Wnftirttotlieaword.  rrom  that  time  untU  the 
rebellion  of  1796  tiia  eoonfar  ei^oved  alnoak  onintenupted 


tranquillity,  but  it  became  the  emef  Mat  of  that 
tioo.  and  the  scene  of  many  severe  oonflieta.  Theconntywaa 
placed  under  martial  law  in  the  month  of  April  in  that  y  ear, 

but  no  iiii'itary  force  was  actually  sent  there  until  hoatijities 
had  broken  out  elsewhere.  It  was  suspected  that  the  secret 
organuation  called  the  Society  of  United  Irishmen  had  ex- 
tended into  Wexford,  and  the  harsh  conduct  of  the  military 
in  endeavouring  to  force  the  suspected  parties  into  a  con- 
fession of  giult,  together  with  the  burning  of  a  chapel  at 
Boulavogue,  in  the  parisli  o!  Kilci>:muck,  exasperated  the 
people,  and  led  them  to  assemble  in  arms  at  Oulart  and 
Kilmacthomas.  They  were  soon  dislodged  from  the  hitti  r 
position,  but  at  the  former  place  they  defeated  the  detach- 
ment of  militaiy  sent  against  them ;  and,  rapidly  increasing 
in  mnber  and  boldness,  they  attacked  Enniscortbyi  and 
Ibroed  the  garrison  to  retire  towards  Wexford.  Havttf  out 
off  a  party  of  infantry  and  artiilerysent  from  Duneannon 
Ibrt  to  atiengthen  the  garrison  at  Wexford,  they  marched 
oMO  that  towiii  the  gairiion  of  which  retired  to  Wateiford. 
lliehead«qi»itenonhaM)wlaTmy  were  fonned  at  Vinegar- 
hill,  near  Eoniicorthy.  Great  atrocitiea  were  neipetiatcd 
by  the  insurgents  during  their  poaManon  of  the  town  of 
Wexford,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  not  without  pa- 
rallel among  the  loyalist  soldiery.  The  rebels  at  length, 
having  chosen  for  their  genera!  Beauchamp  Bajpial  Har- 
vey, Esq.,  a  Protestant  gentleman  who  haul  distinguished  |  corruption  of  Feagh,  from  St.  Michael  of  Feagh,  the  name 
 "oaafticiMlof  tbepaiqple  and  anoffooant  of  tbej  ofttaiafoiiih)ktoua8ontli,iaaboutanila;batitiioc8Mt 


I  despotic  meaaures  of  government,  attacked  New  Kosa,  bnt 
were  repulsed  with  much  loss  after  ten  hours'  fighting. 
Harvey  was  soon  idterwards  superseded  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priest  named  Roche.  The  royal  force^  having  col- 
lected tlu'ir  slr.  iii:th  from  various  quarters^  then  made  a 
simultaneous  attack  upon  Vinegar-hill,  and  forced  the  in- 
surgents to  retreat.  Wexford  was  afterwards  retaken,  and 
many  of  the  insurgenhi  suffered  capital  punishment  ;  and 
this  complete  defeat  of  the  main  laxly  of  rebels  ])ut  an  end 
to  the  insurrection  in  this  district,  excepting  m  the  case  of 
a  few  small  detached  parties. 

The  county  of  Wwford.  especially  the  southern  part, 
abounds  with  antiqnitica  of  Danish,  Saxon,  and  Norman 
origin,  though  comparatively  few  can  be  assigned  to  a 
penod  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  English  in  the  country. 
Two  tumuli,  or  ratha,  remain  in  tbe  neigliboiufaood  of  Ea> 
niscorthy,  at  8alville  or  Ifontabeg,  and  Donaauire ;  two 
otbeia.ofooiHidcribloaiae^iiwrI>unbTOdy;  and  onencar 
New  Ron.  Of  MBaller  ratha,  wfaieh  are  numerous  ra  the 
southern  baronies,  one  of  the  most  perfect  is  at  Bally trent, 
and  is  now  laid  out  as  a  pleasurc-im)und.  There  are  re- 
main-s  of  roonaateries  at  WeKford,  Knniscorthy.  St.  John's, 
south  of  Enniscorthy,  Fenis,  Duuhrody,  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Siiir  and  the  Barrow,  Roi»s,  and  Clonmines.  Of 
other  ecclesiastical  edifices,  Tintem  Abbey,  near  the  Ban- 
now,  has  been  converted  into  a  dwelling  for  the  family  of 
Colclough;  Bally  hack,  Camsore.  and  Clonmore  are  turned 
into  parish  churches;  and  the  ruins  of  Glascarrig  are  partly 
used  as  a  farm.  There  are  ruins  of  an  antient  chapel, 
called  St.  Vaugh  s,  near  Camsore.  Religious  houses  were 
also  formerly  existing  at  many  other  places  where  no 
tracee  now  remain.  Ruins  of  castellated  buildings  are 
numerous.  At  Wexford  are  the  remains  of  White  Castle, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  Cairig  Castle,  on  a  roflk 
by  the  Slaney,  lies  two  miles  north-weat  of  Wexifordf  and 
about  the  same  distance  in  a  more  aoufliariy  tfraotion  ie 
that  of  Bamtown.  There  are  ako  rateaf  ea«l«a  at  Vmm» 
Enniflcorthy,  Mackmine,  Blade  caHfc,  on  fha  fllaaajr  a 
few  miles  below  Enniaeoithy,  Cuislan-na-BIahie,  or  *  Bttfe* 
termilk  Castle.*  near  Dunbrody  abbey,  and  Killeak,  Knoo- 
kagh.  and  Kilhile  castles,  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  At 
Ballykeroge  are  considerable  remains  of  a  castle  founded 
by  Roger  de  Sutton,  and  near  the  same  place  are  ruins 
of  castles  at  Stokestown,  Alderstown,  Pnests  Haggard, 
and  the  Creat  Island.  At  Mountgarrett,  a  hill  over- 
looking New  Ross,  are  the  remains  of  a  castle  ;  on  the 
Hook  peninsula  are  ruins  of  Slade  and  Houseiand  castles 
and,  on  its  extreme  point,  ot  an  old  fort  called  Hook 
tower,  now  converted  into  a  light-house ;  and  on  the  Ban- 
now  inlet  is  Duncormuck  or  Crosscormuck  castle.  So 
very  numerous  indeed  are  the  remains  of  this  character, 
that  it  is  observed,  in  the  work  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  8.  C.  Hall, 
referred  to  alx>ve,  that  as  evidences  of  the  power  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  intruders,  as  well  as  of  their  peril  in  the 
midst  of  brave  though  unakilfid  enenueti  *  we  nay  count 
no  fewer  than  aiz  aoora  of  diiir  eaitlaaaBd  lowan^  now  in 
ruins,  in  the  fiw  aoatbem  bamdea  aloQo— in  Forth  tfairtor- 
one,  in  Batgy  twcnty-aeven,  in  Shelbume  thirty-seven,  m 
Sheimalier  twenty-flve.*  Among  the  military  remains  not 
mentioned  above  is  Strongbow's  fort  or  camp,  near  Dun- 
cormuck castle,  on  Baginbun  Head,  where  intrenchmenta 
are  yet  visible.  Of  more  recent  objects  of  interest  in  the 
county  may  be  mentioned  a  groat  pile  of  stones  at  Wicklow 
Gap,  near  its  northeni  ex'renii(\ ,  marking  the  spot  where 
those  who  fell  in  a  sanguinary  conflict  between  the  insur- 
gents and  the  royal  troops,  in  179S,  were  burieil.  It  ;s  the 
custom  for  everj-  pas-senijer  to  add  a  stone  to  the  heap,  and 
offer  a  prayer  for  the  souls  of  the  deceased. 

{Ordnance  Swvnj  ^;/  Jf'ej/ord;  Lewis's  TopogrMhieai 
Dictionary  <^ Ireliiiid]  Hall's /r^/ond; vol.  iL,  pp.  U7-1M; 
Parliamentary  Pajten,  &c.  &c.) 

WEXFORD,  the  capital  town  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name  in  Ireland,  is  situate  upon  the  soutli-westem  shore  of 
Wexford  Harbour,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  river  Slaney. 
It  Uea  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  baiooy  of  Fonta. 
near  the  boundary  of  that  of  Sheimalier  (WlMt),  in  about 
S2r  20*  N.  laL  and  about  6^  V  W.  long,  from  Green- 
wich, about  74  mHea  loath  of  Diiblin  (by  road),  and  rather 
more  than30  milea  east  by  nortb-eaat  from  Waterford.  The 
general  direction  of  the  town  is  from  north-west  to  south 
ea.st,  in  v.  hich  direction,  including  the  suburb  of  Faithe  (a 
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Wiptd  auM*  fhM  about  athird  of  amile  in  atouth-wettem 
dlNdtt»D  from  the  harbour.  There  are  tlx  pariibaa  in  the 
town,  tha  agi^regate  area  of  whioh,  according  to  the  Otd- 

nance  Survey,  «  68  RcrcK,  1  rood,  27  poles.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  entire  town  and  boroujfh,  in  1831,  was  10,()73, 
ami  the  number  of  houses  about  1H2().  The  town  srene- 
rally  well  built;  but  the  rtreets  arc  narrow,. partially  and 
Init  Indifferently  paved ;  supplitd  with  water  partly  by 

gpai,  partlj  by  wells,  and  partljr  by  a  public  conduit  in 
a  oonMnarint.  Until  recently  it  was  not  lighted.  Spa- 
cious quays  extend  along  the  harbour  the  whole  length  of 
the  town,  towards  the  centre  of  which  the  otherwise  nearly 
straight  line  is  liroken  by  the  Crewcnt  Quay,  which  is 
indented  m  a  M  iuicircular  form.  Nearly  u|>posite  to  the 
Crisi  i-nt  at  !>oiiic  di>tance  from  Ihe  quay-li!ii-,  i^  a  kind  of 
breakwater,  called  the  ballast  quay  or  bank,  lornu'd  by 
the  ballast  depoeitad  there  by  HhipH  which  fro(|uent  the 
port.  Tba  tiaTMi  contmcta  abruptly  oppoaita  to  the 
northern  and  of  tht  town ;  and  at  tho  nanrowcat  pmni  a 
timber  bridge,  conatructed  entirely  of  American  oak,  at  a 
coat  of  17,(W0/..  by  Emanuel  Cox,  an  engineer  from  the 
United  States,  who  erecti-d  several  other  evtenvive  lirulijes 
in  Ireland,  was  biult  in  l7!M-ifcl.  The  width  of  ihi-  openin? 
crossed  is  about  1571  leel.  and  the  original  biidj^e  was  of 
that  length  ;  but  as  it  had  fallen  much  into  decay,  it  vim 
aoOM  years  since  repaired,  or  rather  reconstructed,  at  an 
•ipcoae  of  eootV.  In  ita  preaent  state  it  conaiata  of  two 
oaoaeways,  pmjtctingeSOfeat  and  168  feet  from  the  north- 
eastern and  aouth-westem  banks  respectively,  united  by  a 
timl>er  bridge  of  733  feet,  sup]>orted  by  Z)  piers  of  the 
same  material,  and  having  a  diuwbridiri- for  the  pussairi' 
of  masted  vessels  into  the  hurt  haven,  wliiili  e\)>nti<l-* 
con&uh  ruhly  a  liUlc  ahove  the  bridge.  The  tolls  ot'  \Vex- 
ford  Bridge  let,  m  1832,  for  about  700/.  per  annum.  This 
port  ia  eonaidered  a  good  nursery  for  seameBt  ud  haa 
aanyappraQticea  in  the  merohant-aervice.  It  poawsacd,  on 
the  SBitn  of  Mweli*  1812, 69  icgiiteted  Tewela  of  npwarda 
of  60  tom^  their  aggregate  tonnage  being  7114  tons;  and 
the  cuatoms  duties  taken  in  the  port  in  1840  amounted  to 
M367/.  It.  lit/. :  in  the  previous  \ear  they  were  84;W.  lis. 
•id.  Tlie  export  trade  was  estiumted.  according  to  the 
returns  published  by  the  Iri>h  Riulway  (.'ommissioners,  to 
nraount,  in  183Q.  to  312,130/.,  and  the  imports  iti  the  same 
year  to  621,417/.  More  than  onc  half  n  .  due)  of  the 
exporta  eonaisted  of  ooni,aieal,  and  flour :  butter  was  esti- 
mated at  84,000/.;  oxen  at  aSXXN)/.;  slieep  at  15,000/.; 
and  Bwlne  at  12,000/.  Of  the  imports,  120.000/.  is  ^'pt 
down  for  woollen  manulaclures  ;  21J,r)3r»/.  for  supar  i  exclu- 
sive of  6300/.  for  Hhtish  retined  Mipur) ;  2(), UK)/,  for  coal, 
culm,  and  cinders;  19,H(X1/.  for  ca.st-iroii  ;  and  ISMXK)/.  for 
wrought -iron  and  hardwares:   the  renifliuini;  items  com- 

Jirised  ( liiefly  manufactured  goods,  and  vanous  articles  of 
loniL<>>'.ic  consumption.  Steam-vessels  form  the  medium 
of  regular  oommuniealion  with  Liverpool  and  other  plaeea, 
and  the  Slanejr  aJIbrda  navi^ble  cotnmunication  with 
Enniscorthy  and  the  interior  of  the  county.  The  shipping 
interests  of  Wexford  have  been  jiromoted  by  the  Ibrnmtion, 
within  a  few  years,  of  a  ship-builtiniLr  l■^^.■^':)li^^lml'tlt ;  the 
vessels  of  this  jwit  having  prevmus!;^  been  built  either  at 
Milford  or  at  Liver]H>ol.  I  he  fisheries  of  the  neighbour- 
hood have  decline<l,  tlnxiirh  those  of  herrinjn  and  oysters 
are  of  some  import  atiec  during  the  winter.  Malt  is  manu- 
fbetund  to  »  eoanidcnbie  exMUt  in  the  town,  and  much 
ia  aent  to  DnbMn.  There  are  nho  a  dildllerr,  breweries, 
rope  ynrds,  and  tan-yards  in  the  suburbs.  The  coastinsr 
trade  haa  dimuuvhed  since  Wexford  was  made  a  bondini^- 

?ort.  but  that  toGieat  Hritain  has  increased  in  proportion, 
he  chief  luai  kel  is  on  Saturday ;  but  there  is  also  one  for 
poultry,  butter,  and  eggs  eveiy  Wedneidagr.  Fkfaa  are 
held  eight  times  in  the  vear. 

The  town  of  Wexford  is  inclosed  towards  the  land  by  a 
will,  which  waa  thoroughly  reputed  in  1804,  at  the  ex- 
penee  of  the  corporation.  Wexfind  forma,  with  several 

adjoining  parishes,  an  ecclesiastical  union.  Thrrc  :i:t' 
now  but  two  churches '.Niitiin  the  town,  althoutfh  it  appears 
to  have  contained  twenty  in  the  year  Itil.).  Theie  are 
several  places  of  worahip  for  Roman  Catholics.  Wesleyan 
Methodists,  and  other  denominations  of  Protestant  dissen- 
ters. The  relative  numbers  of  Protestants  and  Catholics 
b  1834  were  about  as  1  to  6.  The  diocesan  school  tbr  Ihe 
aee  of  Feme  ia  attuated  to  the  north  of  the  town ;  it  waa 
boat  in  1800.  «t  the  oxpeaee  of  the  county.  There  ia  alao 
nlMgn  pameUal  aelMol  fw  bqpaand  ^ii8,anpported  partly 


by  endowment  and  portly  tgr  voluntaiy  eontifllmtiona.  HI. 
mer'a  College,  at  Bnmmer  Hill,  »Mk  of  tlie  town,  ii  n 

large  edoeatlonal  catabKihnient  in  connection  with  the 

Roman  Catholic  Church,  where  Ihe  course  of  studies  ranges 
from  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledtrc  to  the  hijjhcst  de- 
I>3rtment9.  Students  for  the  pncslliiuHl  are  educated 
there  ;  and  the  establishment  is  not  confined  to  Catholics, 
Piotestant  children  also  being  admitted,  and  educated 
without  interference  with  their  religious  principlea.  The 
Wexford  poor-school,  founded  in  I8Q0  try  Mr.  W.  Domn, 
gives  imtcudion  to  about  300  bon:  and  there  b  an  influit- 
sehool,  (bunded  in  1880.  At  Weklbrd  are  the  county 
intirmary,  with  a  dispensary  attached  ;  the  rounty  fever- 
hospital  ;  the  county  gaol  and  bott«.e  of  correction  ;  a 
court-hou«e  ;  a  house  of  in('.iivlr\  uiid  a  lunntic  asylum,  both 
in  the  old  gaol ;  and  the  Redmond  fi  inrtle  n:  phan-housp. 
erected  in  162D,  cliieflv  IVom  funds  lu  tmeallied  liy  a  frer.tle- 
nuui  of  the  name  of  Uedmond,  by  which  it  is  supported. 
It  b  utuated  upon  part  of  the  lands  of  St.  Peter's tfollege, 
and  is  under  the  auperintendence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
bishop  and  five  other  trustees.  Among  the  other  public 
builihntfs  are  spacious  barracks;  a.-sciiildv -rooms,  where 
balls  are  held  on  inihlic  occasions  ;  a  building  belonging 
to  the  \Ve\fiJtd  Uisioii  < 'iuh  ;  a  small  theatre,  which,  not 

tiruving  jirofitable,  was  eonveited  into  a  sale-room  i 
)ranelie8  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Provincial 
Bank,  &c.  There  are  al&o  reading-rooma,  and  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  established  in  1B31.  There  ia  a  aatringa' 
bank,  in  w  hich,  at  the  date  of  the  last  retitra,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1842,  there  were  1202  depoaitors. 

Tlie  town  of  Wexford  was  a  maritime  settlement  of  the 
Dam  s,  and  is  «u]ij)o*ed  to  have  derived  its  name,  lomierly 
\^rilteIl  Welslbrd,  Irotn  the  term  \Vae5fiord  Washtord'\ 
which  implies  a  bay  overflowed  by  the  tide,  but  lell  dry, 
or  nearly  so,  at  low-water.  It  was' besieged  for  three  days 
Inr  FitMtephen,  aoon  after  he  landed  at  Baginbun,  nnl 
then  anrrendeicd  on  condition  of  recognising  the  aore- 
reignty  of  Dermod  MacMurrougb,  king  of  Lcinster.  The 
town  partook  of  the  changes  and  disturbances  mentioned 
in  the  liivtory  of  the  coun' y  ' see  the  precedintr  atiicle'l; 
and  duriiij;  the  contention  Ix  iween  the  nouses  of  Yoik  and 
J-anca.stcr  it  was  .seized  hy  Sir  ,lohn  Buller,  brother  t  i  thi' 
earl  of  Ormond,  who  had  just  been  beheaded  by  the  parti- 
sans of  the  duke  of  York.  He  wa.<t  soon  aner.vanH  do» 
feated  by  the  earl  of  Desmond,  who^  in  the  fiiUowing  fear, 
held  a  parliament  in  the  town.  Wexford  waa  one  or  the 
first  places  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  insnrjrents  in 
1G4I,  and  formed  the  port  from  which  they  received  ibeir 
principal  supplies  from  other  t  inm!!  ie*;.    In  on  tht 

approach  of  Cromwell,  Ihe  inhabitants  relucfantly  con- 
sented to  receive  a  detachment  of  royal  troops  from  Or- 
mond for  the  defence  of  the  town ;  but  they  were  of  no 
avail :  Cromwell  obldiwd possession  of  the  place,  and  gave 
it  up  to  milttaiy  exeeotion.  AAer  the  battle  of  the  Boyae 
the  town  took  part  with  William  III.,  and  was  ganboned 
by  his  tnniii=i.  In  ITO.'J  a  collision  took  place  between 
the  niilitary  and  a  btuly  of  peasantry  assembled  for  the 
rf  sriu-  of  s<:)me  Whiteboy  prisonen*.  on  which  occasion  Cap- 
tain \'allofon  was  killed.  A  monumental  ol)elisk  on  the 
Windmill  Hill  commemorates  this  event.  During  the  in- 
surrection of  1798  the  town  was  evacuated  by  the  garriaon, 
in  a  panic  oocasioned  by  the  defeat  of  n  aetaehnieid  of 
royal  troona  marching  u>  their  aaaiitance,  and  (he  rebela 
immediately  made  it  their  head-quarters.  They  retained 
possession  from  the  30th  of  May  to  the  21st  of  .lunc,  during 
which  time  tliey  beheaded  r.iriety-one  piisoners  on  the 
bridge  ;  but  after  the  defeat  of  the  insurjrents  at  VnMgnr* 
hill,  the  rebels  fled  precipitately  from  the  town. 

The  first  charter  granted  to  Wexford,  as  far  as  recorda 
riiow,  was  that  «[  Adoroar  de  Valence,  in  1316.  It  waa 
confirmed  and  extended  br  Henry  IV.  and  BKadMth. 
Another  charter,  under  which,  imtil  the  recent  alterationa, 
the  town  was  governed,  was  granted  by  .Tames  I.  in  1G06. 
.lames  II.  uave  one  at  a  later  period,  but  it  was  annulled 
after  the  Revolution.  Wexford  is  one  of  the  towns  whcwe 
corporations  weic  {lisTiKed  by  the  act  i  t  the  ;kd  and  4th 
of  Victoria.     The  town  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish 

¥arliamcnt,  and  now  sends  one  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
he  number  of  registered  voters  in  1839-40  was  406. 
{Ordnance  Survey  Y  f^'f^/Bfdi  liwla's  TopographiMi 
Diettonaru  qf  Inland;  Parlumailtaif  Pmms  fto.; 
WEXIU.   [SwaBBW.]  ' 
WBY.  [wwwnAifB]fauinni.l 
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WEYIRMAN.  JACOB  KAMPO.  «  Dutch  fruit  and 
flower  painter,  born  at  Breda,  in  1€79.  notorioua  for  bis 
bad  cbaraatar  and  wandaloua  writinga.  Ha  wrote  a  aet  of 
Jivaa  of  Dutch  paintera,  which,  accorainft  to  Van  Oool,  art 
All!  of  calumnies;  and  DesGamp«  !iayM)i  him,  '  II  a  reropli 
aes  fcnU  d'ordure*.  d'impu'u'*,  et  du  calomnies.' 
work  \i  fiitilled  '  I^vensbe»chryvin>fen  dcr  Nr Joi lantsohe 
Koostickiidt  rs  en  Schildereasen,'  'Sifravenha;^^,  1721>,  4to. 
In  one  ol'  tub  scandalous  wntiigw  he  attacked  the  Dutch 
£««t  India  Company ;  and  in  17^  he  waa  condemned  to 
^r^tuai  iaiptMimimttt  hk  owd  «oat»  ia  wUdi  he  died 

learnt  pdntinf  of  feidlnand  van  ITeMel,  tad  Iwd 

Kraat  »kill  in  hi»  style  and  c:reat  facility  in  writint? ;  he 
however  neglected  his  art  and  aiiukcd  ius  abiiitiea,  and, 
according  to  all  accoiint>,  ;i;>|H'Urs  tO  llOYC  beOB  A  tbo- 
roushly  bed  man  in  every  respect. 

(Vui  Gool,  Schouburg  dn-  .\fdgrlanltche  Sckildtrtt  fee. ; 
Dieooinp*,  Lii  Vie  dei  Peiutret  Fiamandt^  &o.) 

WEYMOUTH  and  MELCOMBE  REGIS^  in  the  Dor- 
elMrttr  diviiion  of  DorMtahire,  in  00"  37'  N.  lat.  and  V  27' 
W.toof.tl'Welbrtnerly  distinct  municipal  and  pariiament- 


aijr  bonmp^  but  norc  united  into  one  parlianientary  and 
manieiparboroii^rh  in  \'>1\,  and  Weyniuuth  t»  now  the  ge- 
neral name  lor  bulh  place*.  The  I'.mj  towns  form  a  hcaport 
on  the  shore  ot  \Veynioutn  Hay,  where  it  communicates 
by  an  arm  of  the  sea  with  a  Kiiidll  internal  bay,  about  two 
milca  long,  isailed  the  Backwater,  which  may  Im  regarded 
aa  th«  Mtuary  of  the  email  river  Wey.  The  harbour  b  in 
the  aim  of  the  lea  which  connects  the  Backvrater  with 
Wertnouth  Bay,  Weyraonth  beini;  on  the  louth  side  of  the 
harbour.  atKi  Mi'lconihc  lU'ifi^  '  ii  the  north  side:  the  two 
town»  are  connected  by  a  hund'ome  htone  bridge.  In 
Leiand's  time  the  communicatior.  \sas  liy  a  itrry  :  '  the 
trajectus  ia  by  a  bote,  with  a  rope  bent  over  the  haven, 
lo  that  in  the  ferry -bote  they  use  no  oars.'  The  hat  hour 
haa  eight  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  ebb-tide.  The  united 
ftorough  comprises  the  ohapelry'  of  Weymouth  and  the 
Muiah  of  Melcombe  Keiris,  tof^ether  with  the  harbour  and 
Backwater,  the  latter  being  included  in  the  parish  of  Mel- 
eon  bo. 

^^  ev  niuutli  Proper  i.s  described  as  havin;^  tlie  ai))iear- 
Riue  ol  an  old  h>iiinK-town.  v^itli  nieaii-lmikins^  house* 
and  narrow  streets.  Melcombe  is  ssituuted  on  a  tongue 
eC  tadd  between  Weymouth  Bay  and  tiie  BMkwater, 
TOiy  nemnr  on  the  mrtb-eaat,  but  beoominf  irider  to- 
i^arda  the  harbour,  where  tiie  width  ia  about «  third  of  a 
mile  ;  the  ground  on  wluch  it  stands  is  low,  a  considendile 
part  of  it  havinf(been  reclaimed  from  the  Backwater  by 
emba  .kment.  In  front  of  Weymouth  Uriy  a  broad  ten-ace. 
callrcl  the  K*planaxle,  extends  near  ly  a  mile,  with  a  irradual 
-•.lope  tov\ards  the  khore  ;  the  ranees  of  liiiuse'>  '.vlnch  face 
thiii  Kkplanade  are  handsome,  and  many  of  them  large ; 
ino»t  ot  them  are  occupieil  li>  tiiose  who  resort  to  the  town 
aa  a  bathing>p)ace,  for  which  the  beach  ia  excellently 
adajited,  the  auid  hcing  smooth  and  flm,  and  the  alope 
very  giaidual.  The  houses  in  the  book  pait  «f  the  town  are 
inferior  and  the  streets  narrow. 

Vtyniouthhad  been  a  dcclininc  place  for  many  years 
from  varimn  causes,  but  chiefly  perhaps  in  eonse(|uetice  of 
the  rivalry  of  I'oole,  till  it  was  i)roiiKnt  into  repute  as  a 
bathing-place,  about  17ti3,  by  llalph  Allen,  of  liath.  The 
duke  of  Gloucester  went  there  in  17%.  and  had  a  house 
built  £»r  hia  residence.  George  UI.  paid  hia  first  visit  in 
1789;  he  had  a  royal  lodge  erected,  and  want  there  fre- 
mieotly.  The  climate  is  very  mild,  Weymouth  Bay  being 
sheltered  to  the  north  by  surrounding  hills,  which  have  a 
?rfldual  slope  111  the  south  towards  the  beai  h.  Tliere  are 
a*»embIy-ruoms,  a  theatre,  two  national  schools,  one  of 
theni  Lancafltenoa,  two  churches,  one  of  which  is  in  Wey- 
mouth, which  IS  a  curacy  attached  to  the  rectory  of  Wyke 
Regis,  and  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Independents, 
BaptktiS  Quakciai  Md  MetbodialB.  lo  the  aavinga'^bank 
the  nonh«r  of  depoaitoi%  November  SOi  190^  wuB14: 
the  smallest  sum  on  which  interest  is  allowed  ia  I4i>  8|dL 
Ship-building  is  earned  on,  and  rope-making;  but  little 
iaduiie  in  any  other  trade.  [ 

The  numb«r  of  vewels  above  50  tons  burthen  belonsriiiix 
to  the  port  of  Weymouth,  in  184f),  was  oli.  the  acirrezaie 
burthen  of  which  was  61)37  tons.  The  gross  receipt  at  the 
custom-house,  in  1&3J.  was  12,907/.  It.  Id. ;  in  1840  it  was 
WmuiU^U,  IhetOMieef theportofWiunnouth,ii 


Foreign  vessels,  with  cargoes,  inwards  .  87 

Foreign  vcasels,  with  cargoes,  outwards  .  2S 

Coaalinf •veiaeh,  with  cafgoea.  inwaida  .  aSft 

Coaating-veiiela,  with  eaiioee.  oatwarda  .  819 

Post-omce  packets,  inwards      .       .  .101 

Post-office  packets,  outwards     .       .  .101 

Registered  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  .  79 

Previous  to  the  Municipal  He  form  Act,  the  ooraomtioa 
consisted  <tf  a  mayor,  an  indefinite  ndmber  of  araermen. 

two  bailiffs,  and  twenty-four  principal  burges«e«.  The 
Municipal  Reform  Act  divided  the  borough  into  two 
wards,  with  six  aldermen,  and  a  council  of  eighteen.  The 
number  of  burgesses,  or  municipal  electors,  in  1837,  waa 
GJi.  The  total  expenditure  of^the  boroogh  m  19MM1 
was  21U3/.  lOrf. 

Weymouth  and  Meleombe  Regis,  before  the  Refbrm 
Act,  returned  four  memtMn  to  the  House  of  Cammona. 
The  rirtit  of  voting  was  in  the  eorpondion,  the  possessors 
of  fi-eenold  property,  and  fec-fann  renters.  There  were 
no  freemen.  The  number  of  voters  was  reckoned  to  be 
about  2(KK).  but  the  largest  number  of  electore  who  polled 
at  any  election,  for  thirty  yet.rs  previous  to  1831,  was  745. 
The  1  rmi-h  now  returns  two  members  to  the  House  of 
('ominons.  The  number  of  electors  on  the  register  in 
1835-u  was  617,  of  whom  S36  were  10/.  houaeholoera;  the 
number  on  the  renater  in  1838-40  waa  600^  of  whon  807 
were  101.  hoaaehal  dera. 

The  population  of  the  borough,  in  1881,  was— 

Cbapelry  of  Weymouth  .  •  2529 
Fteiah  Of  Mekombe  Regie      .  5186 

7085 

In  1821  the  populafinn  wa-s  GO?.!.  Tlie  numbcrof  1 
in  1S21.  was  1213;  m  Itiil  the  number  of 
1-]G.).   The  population  within  the  UoiitBOf  the  ] 
ary  liorcugh  m  1831  was  HOiJS. 

Weymouth  is  12H  miles  from  London  by  road.  There  ia 
no  direct  mail  from  London,  but  a  crosa-mail  firom  Dor- 
chester, which  is  eight  milea  north  from  Weymouth. 

Weymouth  is  nn  ;uitu'iit  place:  it  is  mentmned  in  the 
'Doinesilay  Book,  and  wa.s  afterwards  a  ]jlace  uf  some 
naval  importance.  In  1347  it  fniuished  2<i  sluiis  and  2W 
men  towartls  the  armament  destined  to  attack  l.alais.  In 
1.^88.  when  the  Spanish  Armada  sailed  to  attack  England, 
six  ships  of  the  English  fleet  belonged  to  Woymouth. 
During  the  civil  war  under  Charlea  L,  Weymouth  waa 
alternately  nrriaoned  by  the  royalists  and  the  parlia- 
mentariana  till  1644,  when  the  narliamenfarians  obtained 
ros.'»ession  which  thev  held  till  the  teimination  of  the  war. 
in  the  reipn  of  Charles  II.  Wevmouth  «a.s  irreatly  injured 
by  a  fire,  and  ■M\ml.  was  collected  in  1073  by  a  Inief, 
towards  rcnairing  the  (lania|,;e  which  it  had  sustained. 

The  earliest  charter  known  lo  have  been  granted  to 
'tVeymouth  was  one  in  1252,  by  the  ptioraad  monks  of  St. 
Swithin,  Winchester,  to  whom  the  manoia  of  Weymouth 
and  Melcombe  had  been  granted  by  Henry  I.,  a  grant 
which  waa  confirmed  and  extended  by  Henry  II.  A  grant 

i  i  i':i;n  Itln-rtir-,  ;■.:■.,!  privHi-i^'ts  wa.->  m;.<je  to  Meleombe 
Hei:ih  hv  a  cliaiter  dated  27  .Mav,  s  Kilw.  I.,  and  followeil 
by  another,  dated  22  .Ian.,  11  Kdw.  II  :  by  one  dated  3 
Nov.,  2  Edw.  III. :  and  by  one  dated  15  May,  2  Elii.  The 
union  of  the  two  boroughs  waa  by  an  act  of  parliament, 
dated  2  April,  13lh  Elii.  July  1, 14  Jamee  I.,  another 
charter  of  incorporation  waa  gmnted ;  and  to  remedy  cer- 
tain defiMta  in  this  charter,  an  amending  and  ex|)lanatory' 
charter  waa  obtained,  19  Aiii.ni*t.  21  Geo.  11.  In  I8*Ji  in 
consequence  of  the  diminuHuu  of  the  number  of  principal 
burpesses,  it  was  apprehended  that  the  corp<irafion  might 
be  legally  dissnlved,  to  avoid  which  a  new  charter  was 
obtained,  25  May,  44  Qeo.  III.,  which  waa  the  governing 
charter  of  the  horoosh  till  the  Munleipnl  Reltem  Aet  in 
1835. 

{Mmu'eipal  Carwr^hiuf  R$porU,  1896;  Jbemdhfa 
Jt^tortt,  1832;  Hutchins's  ^litory  and  i^nlffui/taa  ^  Me 

County  Dvrtel ;  Parliamentary  Documenti.) 
WHAT.K  FISHERY.  [Fishkkiks.] 
WHALES  -CftdCf.i—^n  order  of  aquatic  mammala 
with  ti:i-likr  antiTinr  e \1  remit  leu,  the  posterior  extremiticB 
being  absent,  or  rather,  having  their  plaeo  aupplied  by  a 
large  horizontal  caudal  fin  or  tail,  without  an  external  eer. 
without  hair  on  their  external  intifament,  and  the  cca- 
,  ^  "eetoleefetheoBlmal  withool 
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MBjr  outward  sppcMtoM  flf  ft  ncok.  Thvocder  eonprue* 
the  largest  utiuftted  fbmt  hi  axisteiwe:  mhm  «f  the  ge- 
nera comDoeiitg  it  are  phytophfoa^arpihnti  wtiw;  auen 
are  zoojMugou^  or  ammai -eaten. 

Bnnaumc  AxuMomttMHt. 

The  cetaceous  mammals,  whose  abode  i»  either  in  the  sea 
or  the  Efreat  rivcrsi.  resemble  the  FiSHKsso  closely  in  exter- 
n.il  :4]i)i'arancL\  that  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
not  only  the  vnlijar,  but  i-ven  some  of  the  earlier  zoologists 
looked  upon  thorn  as  belonKitii;  to  that  cla.ss.  This  notion 
is  kept  ahve  to  the  pre>ent  day  in  the  aniiouiu-cnicnts  ol' 
thf  comparative  success  of  tho«e  shijjs  which  .iic  ctuployeri  | 
in  the  ff'haJe  Fishery  ;  for  not  only  is  it  conveyed  by  that  ' 
general  term  for  the  capture  of  whales,  but  by  statements 
that  one  ship  has  arrived  with  three /<A,  another  with  four 
jisk,  a  third  with  one  /Uh,  &c. 

If  we  turn  to  the  Mcred  scriptures,  we  find  the  Hebrew 
words  TlUm  and  Thannin,  which  have  been  translated  by 
the  wadtaflrac  (the  word  used  by  i£neas  Gazseus  to  de- 
■gmto  thefiih  outof  wImm  l>elly  Hercules  is  said  to  have 


pt^KOeThwiiiflMMiiwiliowed) and 'whale.*  Ljreo- 
phron  temu  the  m viae  eidiittl  thet  to  diepoaed  of  Heieide* 
when  he  was  shipwrecked,  »df)(mfiejct»t¥i  a.  ■baik. 
The  Septuagint  translates  ine  Hebrew  woide  above 

noticed,  ri  c^r^  ra  ^i;n\a.  in  the  21st  vena  of  tlie  first 
chapter  of  Genesis.  The  same  Greek  word  U  used  in  the 
seventeenth  verse  of  the  tirst  chapter  of  Jonah.  In  the 
book  of  Job  fvii.  12  i,  and  in  that  nt  Kzekiel  xxxii.  2),  the 
translation  ums  the  terra  ipat^uv  .dnicon'\.  In  Matthew 
'jau  40j,  where  the  swallowinc;  up  of  Jonah  is  alluded  to, 
tdint  is  employed. 

In  Barker's  Bible  ;  161.")  the  pa.ssage  in  (ionesis  is  trans- 
Iated,'Then  God  created  the  great  whah-i,'  much  the  »;uni' 
as  it  stands  in  the  venion  now  read  in  our  chuiehes, '  And 
God  created  great  whales.' 

The  other  paaNcea  are  translated  in  Barker's  Bible  at 
ItoHawBt-^ODah  (1 17).  'Now  the  Lord  had  prepared  a 
paat  iah  to  awallow  up  Jonah :  and  Jonah  was  in  the  beiiy 
3t  thefiih  three  days  and  three  nigbU:'— Job  (vii.  12), '  Am 
I  aaea  or  a  whale  fish,  that  thou  keepeit  ine  in  ward 
Eieldel  (xxxii.  2),  *  Tboa  ait  lika  a  Ijtm  of  the  nations,  and 
ait  as  a  drafi^on  in  the  sea in  a  note>*or  wAotf  iaadded  :— 
Matthew  (xii.  401,  '  For  at  Jonas  wa*  three  daja  and  three 
niKhls  in  the  wIihIc's  bully,'  5s:c. 

In  the  versiuu  liow  useU  m  our  churches  the  passaec  in 
Jonah  is  verbatim  the  same  as  in  Barker  ;  that  ir.  Jub  is 
thus  rendered.  '  Am  I  sea,  or  a  whale,  llval  tliou  si  ltcst  a 
watch  over  nu'  that  in  E/ekicl,  -  Thou  art  likeayoung 
lion  of  the  nations,  and  thou  art  a-s  a  whale  in  the  seas  :' 
—that  in  Matthew  is  identical  \\itli  the  pa5sa«e  ui  Barker. 

These  are  merely  cited  aa  examples:  there  are  vtiier 
passaijea  in  the  Olil  Testament  in  which  the  words  whale 
and  cqro;  occur  in  the  Knglisli  and  Greek  versions.  It 
wouM  be  beside  the  present  question  to  enter  into  (he  di!H 
eoaioa  whether  the  whale  was  meant,  or  a  crocodile,  as 
iome  will  have  it,  in  the  veraee  above  quoted ;  it  is  sufficient 
br  our  vnrpoae  to  ahow  the  commonly  received  opinion 
thatawhalowaaaflih. 

In  tfaaiadex  to  FUn^  'Natural  mibarf  wafindthe 
whaleetreated  aafidMe^  *Batenarum  pisciumeoBiideratio,' 
•  Balaena  piscis.'  Sw.,  Iwt  in  the  work  itaelf  thaih&pna  and 
Phyteter  are  noticed  as  BdtM,  and  a  fair  aoeoont  is  §^ven 
of  their  spontinj;  and  general  habits.  The  seventh  chapter 
of  his  ninth  hook,  indeed,  is  headed  '  An  spirent  pisces,  an 
dormiant,'  but  m  that  chapter  he  expressly  states  that 
neither  whales  nor  dolphins  i,bal«ais  nec  delphinis)  have 
gills,  but  breathe  by  ineaiiaoffialake,  Or bkraMMtle^ which 
appertain  to  the  lungs. 

Aristotle,  whose  ereat  zoological  work  Pliny  had  closely 
studied,  was  certainly  anaie  of  the  broad  diistinction  be- 
tween the  whales  and  dolphins  ;the  poaition  of  whose 
blow-holes  he  mentions)  ancf  fishes. 

Gesner  separated  the  whales  from  the  ftshes,  including 
them  in  a  distinct  order  of  marine  animals.  Aldrovancu 
separated  them  also,  thouf^h  they  appear  in  the  same  vo- 
hune,  the  title  of  which  is '  De  Piscibus,  Libri  V. :  De  Cetis, 
liharUnna.*  Jonston  gives  them  a  aepania  chatter  at 
the  head  ofhis  book  •  De  Fiaeibna.' 

Ray.  in  His  Synopaia  MMoOea  PUdtm  (1718),  ob> 
serves  that  the  term  'fiah*  ia  extended,  even  by  the  learned 
of  out  country,  to  the  Uoodlam  aquatics,  aa  they  were  then 


and  HbBM,  or  ahellr  eaa  moUudn.  On  the  other  hand, 
tome,  he  nntarka,  notoaly  exelude  tboaa  Etanguia  aoua- 
/tca,but  also  the  CetaceaniCCetaeeamcenUB,  seu  Belhia 
marina;'),  contending  that  no  other  aabnala  can  justly  be 
termed  fishes  except  those  which  breathe  by  meana  of 
and  have  but  one  ventricle  to  the  heart.  Wth  thcae  HBt 
Riiy  ti;,'n'i>.  and  i  xprc-sc- his  own  opinion  that,  if  we  speak 
properly  and  pliilosophically,  the  name  of  fish  should  be  re- 
stricted to  such  lasf-roeiitujiu  d  animals  only,  and  poin'; 
out  the  absence  of  any  relationship  of  the  '  t'ltcea  Cetarfi 
dicti'  with  the  true  tishes,  aiiding,  that  with  the  exceptio.-. 
of  the  place  where  they  spend  their  lives,  the  ex1em»i 
figure  of  then  b:>dy.  their  hairless  skin,  and  their  nataton 
progression,  the  Cetacea  have  hardly  anything  in  common 
vrith  the  true  fishes,  but  in  Other  reapeda  agne  with  the 
viviparous  ouadnipcda. 

Nevertheless,  tluit  he  nay  avoid  dissent  from  received 
opinions  and  the  appearance  of  paradox,  Ray  declares  that 
he  will  not  innovate,  but  consider  the  Cetaceous  animah 
as  fishes ;  and  ha  praeeeda  to  define  what  a  fish  ia,  thm: 
An  aquaUo  animal  having  blood,  wanting  feet,  awi  ' 
with  flna,  covered  cither  with  acalea  or  with  a 
smooth,  hairiem  aldn.  passing  its  life  in  the 
never  voluntarily  leaving  it  for  the  dry  land. 

The  Cetaceous  fishes,  or  BellutB  marinte^  form  his  finl 
section,  and  are  immediately  followe<l  hy  the  Cartilaeinoe- 
fi.shes,  called  Si'dache  [XiXixv)  by  Aristotle.    Of  the  C<U- 
ceans  he  says  that  they  breathe,  like  quadrupeds,  by  meias 
of  lungs,  copulate,  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  aod 
nounsh  them  with  their  uiilk,  iiuJ  in  the  sinicture  •>! 
use  of  all  their  internal  parts  agree  witti  those  animak. 
Tlie  following  are  the  genera  enumerated  by  Ray  : — 
Biiltma  (2 species);  Cete  (1);  Orca  {%  but   one  r.  t 
clearly  defined) ;  Albu*;  Mimoeerot ;  Delphitm*  ;  Phoccfn 
and  he  divides  the  Cettuet  generit  PiK0$,uu  Baiimtut,ata 
two  great  groups— the  toothed  and  toothlaai ;  the  lattf 
liaving  homy  lamine  in  the  upper  jaw. 

The  Toothed  Whales  are  aubdivided  into  thoaa  wtnek 
have  teeth  in  both  jawa  and  thoae  which  have  tacQiii 
the  lower  jaw ;  and  there  are  ftuihar  anMBvimMi  th 
pendent  on  the  abaeDco  or  preaence  of  tha  baafc4biaal 
the  shape  of  the  teeth. 

The  Toothles.s  or  Whalebone  Whales  are  subdivided  ahs 
with  reference  to  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  tmck-fia 
the  presence  of  a  blow-hole,  or  the  eru|)!oyment  of  nostril) 
in  respiration,  the  presence  of  jilaits  on  the  belly,  and  the 
width  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Linna-us,  in  his  fast  edition  of  the'Sysiema  Nstur*' 
(1766).  defines  the  Fulcra  or  props  of  his  Makiiau.i  to 
be  four  feet,  with  the  exception  of  those  mammal*  which 
are  merely  aquatic,  in  quioiix  jirdi'\  j«>\tenorr-s  m  cawv- 
pinnam  compede* ;  in  other  words,  in  which  the  postetict 
limbs  are  manacled  or  conjoined,  so  as  to  form  a  tail-fin. 

The  seven  orders  of  Jfai»ma/ia  in  this  system  are  divided 
into  three  sections: — 1,  Unouiculata  ;  2,  Ungulata;  i 
Mutiea.   The  seventh  and  last  order,  Cete,  is  the  only  one 
belonging  to  the  acction  Mutiea. 
The  fiiUowiqgM  tha  liuuaaa  definition  of  the  laatmamti 


Pectoral  fins  in  lieu  of  feet,  and  tmk  eoluoinad  nto  a 
horizontal  flattened  fin  in  Ueu  of  a  taiL  No  onwa.  Teett 
cartilaginous.  Noaa  Often  a  ftootal  pipe.  Vood,  ael* 

lusks,  iishes. 

Locality,  the  Ocean. 

Linna  us  then  declares  that  he  hits  separated  these  ceta- 
ceans from  the  fishes,  and  asKOciatcd  them  with  the  mam- 
mals,  on  account  of  theirwaim  bilocular  heart,  their  lun:^, 
their  iiKiveahle  eyelids,  their  hollow  cars,  j.'-rii-:»  irttrnni'jr, 
fi'inniam  mamtms  lactantem,  and  this,  to  use  his  o\mi  ex- 
pressive  words,  ex  Ifge  nuluref  jure  merito'fuc . 

Here  then  we  find  the  decisive  step  taken,  with  the 
unflinching  firmness  of  a  master  mind,  relying  upon  the 
philosophical  principles  that  demanded  the  separation,  and 
no  longer  yielding  to  popular  prejudice  by  calling  that  a 
fish  which  he  knew  to  be  a  mammiferoua  animal.  Soeaa 
parts  of  hit  definition— not  flmeh  of  it— may  be  open  to 
criticism,  as  where  ha  doaignatea  the  teeth  ea  aaitilagiBoiak 
a  term  probably  naad  to  comprehend  both  tha  hon^ 
laninmofthe  whalebone  whalea  and  the  traa  teath  of  the 
other  cetaeeant ;  but  the  broad  fine  of  diatincfion  b  unas* 
tailable,  and  will  ever  remain  .so. 
The  order  Cete  is  thus  summarily  defined  ty  its  great 
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SdIimIm  aDon  the  hud.  Pectonl  flu  ud  boriiontal 
MiMil  6a  iritnoat  chwi. 

Genera  •.—Monodon,  Baltrna,  Phyttter,  Dttpkinu*. 

This,  the  last  order  of  the  Linnvan  Mammalia,  b  im- 
meili.HU'I}  prt'i  edi.''!  I'V  ihi-  Ji'-lliuf. 

For  Lii  Apide  s  arrani^fnictit,  see  his  llislatre  urellc, 
4-c.  des  Ciiac-e^,  4to..  Pari\  ISOl. 

The  Cetucet  fonii  (.'uvier*  ninth  and  last  order  of  Mam- 
mi/cri's,  till-  Riiiiiinatils  (Pfcora,  Linn.)  beitijf  the  eighth. 

Cuvier  defines  the  Cetacean*  to  be  raammiferous  animals 
without  posterior  feet.  Their  trunk,  lie  states,  rontinues 
its«lf  with  &  thick  tail,  which  a  cartilapnoiis  horizontal  tin 
terminates,  and  their  head  ii>  joined  to  the  trunk  by  a  neck 
M  ihoit  and  thick  thai  no  narrowing  or  conirtriction  of  the 
part  ia  pwocptible,  and  compoMd  of  cervical  vertebra?, 
which  are  very  delicate,  and  in  part  coi\joined  or  soldered 
together.  Their  anterior  extremities  have  the  first  bones 
MBiteoed  and  the  roceeading  bon—  flattened  and  entrelqped 
in  a  tandSiMiii  mcndiiane,  wnidk  ladooaa  tham  to  tim 
TMt  flTta  naariy  entirely  (ha  axtanial  fgni  of  tiw  flilMat 
except  that  these  last  have  the  ttiUfltt  ireitleal.  The  e«t^ 
ceans  therefore  remain  constantly  in  the  water;  but  >« 
they  respire  by  means  of  Inmr^.  thev  are  obliged  to  come 
fre(iuently  to  the  surface  fur  uir.  "rtieir  wiirin  Mood  :  their 
ears  open  externally,  althuui;li  with  mtv  miuiII  apertuie.s; 
their  \ivii)aroiis  [^ciu  mtuin,  the  teats  by  nu-nns  of  which 
they  suckle  their  young,  and  all  the  details  of  their  ana- 
toniy.  sufficiantljr  diltingiiiih  them,  Cuviar  obaanaa*  Uom 
the  fishes. 

Tlie  Mime  great  zoolo;iist  remarks  that  their  brain  is 
lar^e  and  it*  hemispheres  well  developed  ;  the  petrou-i 
botic,  or  that  portion  of  the  cranium  \vtiich  contains  the 
internal  ear,  la  aeparated  from  the  re^t  of  the  head,  and 
onlf  adkaiaa  tbaieto  tw  ligaments.  There  is  no  external 
ear,  aor  an  there  any  hairs  upon  their  bodies.  The  fix-m 
of  thdr  tail  oUiges  them  to  move  it  from  above  down- 
«Mda  tor  their  pcogiwiiva  iiiotiea»  and  aide  them  greatly 
in  nimg  tbemadTea  m  the  wJler. 

To  the  genera  which,  op  to  Cuviei^  time,  naturalists 
had  reckoned  among  the  C^taeea,  he  adds  thoae  vrhich 
had  Cormerlv  been  confounded  wifh  the  Walroieit  and 
which  form  his  first  family,  vir, 

The  Herhivorous  Cetaceans. 

The  teeth  of  these  have  a  flat  crown,  which,  Cuvier 
>eniark.<^  determines  thi'ir  nuxli'  nf  lilV,  liiiiljn;;  liiem 
often  to  leave  the '.vidcr  \<>  cnf]>  and  IVi  J  on  the  ha:ik  : 
these  have  two  teats  on  the  luea^t,  and  hairy  iiuiustaches  ; 
two  cjrcunwtances,  he  ol»erve.-,  which,  when  they  have 
been  seen  from  a  distance  with  their  heads  raised  vertically 
out  of  the  water,  have  ^ven  them  some  resemblance  to 
women  or  men,  and  have  probably  ?iven  origin  to  the 
stories  of  some  travellen  who  pretend  that  they  nave  seen 
Tritons  and  Syrana.  AlfliOiign  in  the  cranium  the  bony 
noatrila  openapwards,  thev  are  only  pierced  in  the  akin  at 
the  end  offha  muiile.  Tiieir  stomach  i»  divided  into  bar 
poochea,  two  of  whidi  ai«  lateral ;  and  they  have  a  great 

Cuvier  divides  the  Heibivonnu  Oataeea  into— 
Isl,  The  laman/in'T,  or  rather  lfimaMar(JI!»M(ii«,Cuv.); 
2nd,  the  Z>u  <.">//■: v.  Lnc^p.  (AM'cor«»  UL);  9n],tlM£M- 

lilt.  Hi.  I. 

Ounai^ aecond  family  of  tilis  order  constitaoi 
Tile  O'dinary  Cetaceans. 

Thaaa  are  distintrdished  from  the  preceding  by  the  sin- 
Ifular  apparatus  which  ha*  procured  for  them  the  French 
name  of  Stiufleurn,  or  Blowers.  .\s  they  take,  tojjether 
with  their  prey,  says  Cuvier,  large  volumes  of  water  into 
their  very  spacious  mouth,  there  was  a  necessity  of  some 
outlet  to  (Tct  rid  of  it ;  it  passes  across  the  nosi  rils  by  means 
of  a  particular  disposition  of  the  x  rluin  paluti.  and  is  col' 
leeted  in  a  sac  placed  at  the  external  orifice  of  the  cavity 
of  the  noscb  whence  it  is  driven  out  with  vioknee  by  tm 
eonapcasaion  of  powerful  nusalaa  by  a  namw  apotara 
pieiead  at  the  top  of  the  head.  Thus  it  is.  adds  Clivier, 
ifaafc  thay  piodnoa  those  jut  ifioKwhieh  eausa  lham  to  bt 
aaen  trim  aflur  bf  voyacers. 

Mr.  Bennett,  it  is  true,  in  a  paper  read  some  time 
rince  before  the  Zoological  Society  of  I.,ondon,  on  the 
habit.4  of  the  Cachalot,  denies  that  it  i 't  i  t;,  w.iUt  from  the 
blow-hole,  and  asaertn  that  the  spoutiiii;  eonsiits  only  of 
the  accumulated  IIUK■u^  aiiJ  eicidensed  vapour  of  expira- 
tion ;  but  Mr.  liell  »eii  observes,  in  answer  to  this,  that 
wa  nave  not  only  the  positive  attartatioB  of  M.  Lhsoo, 
P.  C.  No.  1714. 


who  declares  that  he  luu  seen  them  spout  water  when  he 
was  within  a  few  yaids  of  them,  but  tne  adraisfcion  of  Mr. 
Bennett  himself,  who  says  that  the  bIo\v-li(iIes  serve  to 
carry  off  the  water  received  into  the  mouth  when  li  edinjj. 
.Mr.  Bell  remarks,  in  conchisU);i.  that  the  discrepancy  may 
proliably  have  ansen  from  the  fact  that  some  species'spout 
more  than  others. 

But  to  return  to  Cuvier.  He  I'lirthcr  ohserves  that  their 
nu51nl.^.  inLi'-,-,aiitly  tiiiversed  h\  fl  n  >N  >>: '^alt  water,  could 
not  be  Imed  with  a  nu-nihrane  >uffieiently  delicate  lor  the 
perception  of  o>l<n-is.  The  whales  therefore  are  without 
those  projecting  lamina;  which  are  to  t>e  found  in  other 
animals  :  the  mfactory  nerve  is  wanting  in  many,  and  if 
any  of  them  enjoy  the  sense  of  smelling,  they  must  have 
it  very  much  obliterated.  Their  larynx,  of  pyramidal  form, 
penetrates  into  the  back  nostrils  ior  tlie  reception  of  the 
air  and  for  the  purpose  of  eonductinE  it  to  the  lungs, 
without  aqr  aeceaHty  on  the  pait  of  the  animal  to  Hit  its 
head  and  moHfli  out  of  the  water:  there  are  no  pmjecting 
landnss  in  their  glottis,  and  their  voiee  must  be  reduced 
to  nmple  bellowinn.  They  have  no  vestige  of  hair,  but 
their  body  is  covered  with  a  smooth  skin,  under  which  lies 
the  thick  blubber  abounding  in  oil,  and  the  pnncipal 
object  for  which  they  are  scHipht.  Tlieir  teata  are  near 
the  anus,  and  they  are  unable  to  seue  anything  with  their 
tins.  Their  stunim  h  hiu  five,  and,  sometimes,  as  many  as 
seven  distinct  (xnu  he.s;  in  lieu  of  a  single  spleen  they  have 
many  MiiLiLI  and  irlobular  ones;  those  which  have  teeth 
have  thern  conical  and  similar  to  each  other;  they  do  not 
masticate  their  food,  but  swallow  it  rapidly.  Two  small 
bones  suspended  in  the  flesh  near  the  anus  are  the  only 
ve.stiges  of  posterior  extremities.  Many  have  on  Uio 
back  a  vertical  fin  of  a  tendinous  substance,  but  not  sus- 
tained by  bone.  Their  flattened  eyes  have  a  thick  and 
soUd  sclerotic ;  their  tongue  has  on^  smooth  and  a^  ii^ 
teguments. 

Caviar  dividca  this  group  into  two  smaDtiibti:  l,TlMae 
vriraae  head  lioantha  oimnary  proporttea  to  fbt  hodr; 
and  2,  Thosa  wUch  bave  too  hMd  dispropodionataiy 

great. 

1st  Tribe. 

Genera:  1.  Delphinmi,  Linii. :  with  tlie  subgenera  Del- 

and  Huperoudon,  Lac^p. 
^ta  ^H^OfPOC^OffSf  ^LaQUo 

2nd  Tnbc. 

TIhm  c  e'.u  t  at,s  liavi-  the  head  so  large,  that  it  is  either 
a  thud  or  one-half  of  the  length  of  the  body  ;  but  neither 
i  the  cranium  nor  the  brain  participates  in  this  disproportion, 
which  is  entirely  due  to  an  enormous  development  of  the 
bones  of  the  lace. 

Genera:  1.  PAyas/er, Uoo.  (the  true  Cachakta};  with 

the  subgrnmi  PAfMlwv  lufip.  (Ceehalota  with  n  danal 
fin). 

2.  AaJamo,  linn.  (Whatebooe  Whales) :  with  tiic  sub- 
genera eontaininar  tha  Balmoptertr  of  taeipWe,  viz.  the 
BalmnopUr»  wift  >  amoBib  belly ;  and  the  Bd^aiKwlenr 
with  a  jilaitadbdl]r,oomnMnly  termed  JUnngHolt.  {Bigm 

A»meu.) 

M.  Lesson  divides  the  MammifTous  animals  into  three 
sections:  1.  Those  with  unguiculated  \oc»  (Ungutcuiata 
of  authors).  2.  Those  with  ungulated  toes  ((/n^u/ofaof 
authors).    3.  Those  with  toes  impasted  into  fins. 

Of  the  third  section  there  is  iiut  une  nrdwr,  Oim  fjghth 
and  last  in  M.  Ix'sson's  system,  thus  di  fii;ed: — 

Teeth  variable  in  number,  often  ii  [)l:iced  by  homy  lap 
.  minae ;  body  organized  for  living  in  the  water ;  twoteata.— 
Cetacea. 

These  are  separated  into  two  divisions : — 

The  Herbivorous  Cetaceans. 
9, 

The  Cetaoaana  pmpstiy  so  called. 
These  M.liSionettbdividea  into  two  groups :  lat  Those 
withaanmllhoad;  2nd.  Thoae  irith  a  luge  head. 
Ifr.  Swainson  make*  the  *  CUaem  t  Aquatic  Mammalia.' 

the  third  order  of  Mammalia,  placing  it  betv.ven  tha 
Fenr,  the  last  (kmily  of  which  is  formed  t>y  the  PhocitUe, 
or  Seals,  and  the  L'rigulata,iih»  lat  tribe  of  wludi  eenaiita 

ol'  the  '  Pachydernies.' 

I'llir  C-         an  thus  defined  by  Mr.  Swainson  : — 
liody  piscifonn;  pectoral  fins  two ;  caudal  fin  one,  hori> 
sootal s  aaia  with  a  wy  amall  extenor  or  jenine. 

VoL.XXVn.— 2N 
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Familjr  1.  Sirenia.   Herbivoroui  Cctaces* 
Orinding-teeth  with  AM  crowns ;  whi»ken  hwy  {  nMtrils 

ItlAced  at' the  end  of  the  muzzle  in  theikin)  QllAjl^ff 
am ;  mainm»  two,  on  Ihr  breast. 
Oeneim:  Manatitt,  L. ;  IhiUcoro,  111. ;  ButiiUt  Hlf 

Faipily  ?.  ♦  Cete.' 
Teeth  conieal  or  wanting; ;  nostrila  assuming  the  fomi  of 
gpiraeles ;  akin  smooth,  shining,  ^nd  destitutQ  p(  hftiip  in 
eveiy  part;  nuunmap  placed  ne^r  the  vent. 

Siibfam.  ?  JMvMme,  Polptdns. 
Small-headed  Celaeea:  head  moderate;  canine  teeth, 
or  none ;  cariiivorons. 

Genera:    Crralodon,  I?.;    P/inccnt",   C. ;  Deljp/itnus, 
liiqn.;  Defj-huiaj'terus.  Lnci'p  ;  and  f  V><;)0</0||,  Jll. 
Sub|bm.?  iialeriii/ifr,  Whalog. 
Held  disprpjMrtionably  large ;  of  tiiew  the  two  first 
genera  are  nirn>>hed  with  teeth  in     lo'pr  jaW|  w}ueh  are 
wanting  hi  the  twv  last  gronns. 

Genera:  Phi/spler,lAivi']i.\  Catodon,  Lacfp. ;  Ptlmtn, 
Linn. ;  Balipuoptera,  l^cep.  {Classijicaiion  of  Qu  uii  u- 
fedx.) 

14.  Ft  Cuvier  thus  arranccs  the  ord^r  Wacea  .'-^ 
Tribe  1, 
Phytophaffs. 

Om.^Tsfth  of  Afferent  lunas;  moiart  with  flattened 
erowm  correqwnding  to  the  vcfjetable  n»tiire  of  their 
ftjod.  Mammie  two,  pectoml.   f.ips  provided  with  stiff 

bri-.tl('s.    Kxtornal  nostrils  aUvays  two,  siliuitcd  at  Ihe  ex- 
tremity or  upper  part  pf  the  rostrum,  whjpU  m  obtunj, 
Genera :  AwimIm  Cuv.  ;  Haiicore^  Cpv. :  ByOwh  Hit 

Tribe  2. 
Zoopliaga. 

Char. — Teeth  of  one  kind  or  ^anting,  not  adapted  for 
mastication.  Mammte  two,  pudenda).  Jdrtern^  wtfrih 
double  or  single,  situated  on  |he  top  (if  the  heful, 

A.  IVith  the  head  r/matttratt  ttse. 

Faniily  Delpliinid^. 

Char. —  Tt'rI/i  in  botli  jaws,  all  of  siriipk'  hinicturc,  and, 
generally,  conical  form.    No  cB>cuni. 

Genera:  Delphiiinrhynchus ;  DrljJtintpi;  Iiiia ;  Pho' 
etena. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  if  of  opinion  th»(  the  following  naer^ 
m  to  fiNin  the  types  of  at  mwy  diitinct  f^nUuet  pf 


SSbophagouB  Cetaceans 
Genera :  Mnnwhn  :  Ilypfrootlon ;  Plafanuta* 

B.  !f'il/i  Ihr  head  0/  iiumademte  ttzt^  tquolUng  Otie- 
third  t/ti'  I'  ligth  of  Ihr  Lddif. 

Family  1.  C'atotfontiila;. 
CUr.— r«p*A  numerous,  conical,  but  developed  only  in 
the  lower  J«w,  ^erwU  nuttrilt  or  b1ow*holw  qHlu^nt ; 
no  caeum. 
Genera:  Catodon;  Pbyxeter, 

Family  2.  Bala;nida?. 
Char. — No  leeth;  their  place  supplied  by  the  plate^  of 
baleen  or  wl.alebonu  attached  tO  Vie  apper  jlllTt  Qlow- 
hole.s  di>tini  t ;  a  cxcuiDr 

Genera:  Halccnaptrnt ;  Bolttm*  (IMo^M  fiotm^iHe 
det  Ciiacis,  (f-c.) 

Mr.  J.  E.  Gray  makes  the  whales  (Cetr)  the  third  order 
of  Mamnmlia,  stating  that  thev  are  peculiar  for  their  ^sh- 
shaped,  nearly  Ijald  body;  tnat  tneir  hinder  Hmhs  arc 
united,  forming  an  horizontal  tail  ;  a-u!  that  they  b^ve 
siniply  conieal  lOotlt'ss  teetli  or  "vtiaii  bone  in  flif  jaws. 

Tlie  fanuly  of  the  whales  [Hniwuidte  ,  Ik:  ob^ervtw,  havi' 
a  very  lar^f  bead,  at  least  one-third  the  length  of  the 
boily,  as  the  tribe  oT  whaler  liideeniiiu),  which  have  whale- 
bones in  the  jaws,  and  the  Catodons  or  PhytetfnHa,  which 
have  simple  conical  teeth,  as  the  Spermaceti  Whi]o  {Ca- 
todonttt  (Catodon),  and  C|ich»lot  (PJ^ftttef^ 

The  family  of  porpoises  (Delphimd/p),  which  have  a 
moderate  or  small  bead  and  an  elongated  or  -ninnth  bo<I\ , 
:is  the  Dolphins  1  Z)f//'/i/«i/«i,  whieh  have  conical  ja.vs  .md 
teeth,  the  I'mpoises  {I'horama  ,  wir.eb  have  a  shorter  bead 
ar.d  eoniptiistd  teetli,  the  Hufn'riJiiddrn,  which  only  have 
a  lew  tii  ih,— all  these,  Mr.  Gray  oWrves,  have  tapeiing 
front  limbk,  while  the  Susuk  (J^Ltlunista)  has  triaii^^ular 
tnmcated  limbs,  an  eIoni;ated  beak  withcompre^bcd  teeth, 
and  the  bonea  of  (he  sku}}  bent  over  the  forefisi^i  aq  fM  to 
fbm  an  arched  cavity. 

In  the  other  fiuniln-s.  ^Tr.  Gsay  rcmarl;s,  the  !>ki'i  i»  more 
or  leiw  horny,  and  the  li|).s  always  riirnislu-il  with  ritrid 
whiskers:  the  teeth  are  flat-tojjjie'd.  Tlu'  Manatees  \^M,i- 
natidit)  hfive  eight  grind«rs  m  CiKrh  j<^Wt  fU)d  the  t<Ul 


rounded  at  the  end.  The  Dqgonga  (Tlalicaridif)  have 
only  three  or  five  grinders  in  eacn  jaw,  and  thf  tnd  Qf  th^ 
tail  tninmt«d  or  twpJobed. 

•  Celr. 
Family  1.  Balmnidaa, 
Genera:  Baltfm,  BfdtfHophora,*  duodim*  P^ittt*'*'*' 
PhyttttTt  Oitodon. 

Family  2.  Dclphinidie. 
Genera :  J)elphitiut,  Delphinorhytiohm,  M' 
phinapterutt  $et$ndim,  Mw/im,  iftujimtw* 
nicto, 

*  *  S.'r-iiiti. 
Family  li.  .Manatidsp, 

Genua  MfnuUug. 

^    Fainily4,  H»Upond«, 

Family  9.  Rytinid*. 
Genus  Hi^tw,  iSiifiop^i$  ffrit,  Mf.) 

0|toamaATio!V, 

Phiftophii^^nui  Ct'iiieeantt 

Skeleton. 

TMiihuilin  or  .V>tn»ief.—Tl\e  nasal  bones  in  the  'Mf  of 
the  Manatee  are  very  small)  almond-shaped,  aoptrsted 
from  each  other,  and  let  in  on  each  sidi  in  %  pqt«h.of  the 
frotital  bone.  The  iMult  of  this  oonfonsilioQ  la  it  Tory 
larpc  aperture  of  the  bonff  noitrils.  The  rest  of  the  bonea 
of  the  nose  arc  nevertheless  replaeed  by  eartiiages,  m)  that 
in  the  Ir.ini:  atiimal  the  o])ening;  ol'tlie  nostrils  is,  aj,  ordi- 
naril}',  at  the  eiid  of  the  nu-.zzle.  The  intermaxillary  bone« 
carry  nu  teeth  in  the  adult,  nor  at  any  period  ol  life,  ex- 
cept during  the  first  days  of  embryome  existence;  ttl^y 
are  notwiibhtanding  very  much  eyteuded  l9a||it||dtllldli|'. 
and  they  re-a:>eend  along  the  edge  of  the  pM^to  abevr 
the  renon  of  the  eye.  The  orbits  are  very  mueh  ad* 
vaneed,  and  very  projoctinir.    The  snborbital  hole  is 

fiierced  in  the  re-enti'-in^,-  nnt,'le  furnud  by  the  projeetin? 
ramc  of  the  orbit  \Mili  tlx  anturior  pail  of  the  mamUaiy 
bone,  so  that  it  is  not  perceptible  when  the  cranium  is  ^el•n 
in  profile.  This  projection  of  the  orbit  causes  the 
tanee  between  ibe  lower  external  border  pf  the  sygotnaUc 
portion  of  the  intermaxillary  bona  and  the  teeth  IP  be 
greater  than  the  width  of  the  p«1ate.  The  fWmtu  bones, 
whose  anterior  branches  are  much  separiited,  in  order  that 
they  may  embrace  the  aperture  of  tlio  noa'nls  and  ft>rm 
the:  Willis  of  the  i)ri);t>,  eaeli  i^ive  ufl' ;ui  t  blu»e  ])ost orbital 
apoplusis.  The  elieek-bone  extends  llirougtiout  Ihe  lower 
hail  of  the  orbit  on  the  orbital  apophysi^t  of  the  maxillary 
bone,  and  thus  borders  the  whole  of  the  orbit  anteriorly: 
it  gives  off  a  postorbital  inferior  apophysis.  A  very  smalt 
lachrj'mal  bone  is  let  iniit  the  anterior  anejf  Iwtween  tiw 
frontal,  the  jugal.  and  the  nasillary,  which  intervenes  at 
this  point  between  the  lachsymal  and  the  juc;al  bones.  A 
little  lower  down,  in  a  deprcwion,  )•>  piereud  the  large  sub- 
orbital hole,  which  is  thus  earned  farther  backward  than 
the  edije  of  the  orbit,  and  cannot  give  place  to  any  canal. 
The  dental  part  of  the  maxilhiry  more  inward  tlian  the 
orbit,  so  tliat  the  interior  part  of  the  wall  of  this  cavity  is 
formfdbya  flat  advanpeqient  of  that  bone.  The  lygo- 
matic  apophysiaof  lh«  teqipocal  bone  is  tbipker  iban  m 
any  other  animal,  bnt  the  rest  of  tne  tions  is  moderate  ;  it 
contributes  to  form  the  sides  of  the  occipital  crest,  and 
leaves  above,  between  it  and  the  superior  and  lateral  oe- 
cipitals,  a  space  which  permits  the  i)et(ous  bone  to  be 
seen.  The  two  crests  which  limit  tl.e  temporal  fossa  above 
run  in  a  nearly  parallel  direction,  and  do  not  unite  m  a 
single  line,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Cannt  ora,  In  (be 
adult  there  is  only  a  single  unequal  parietal  bone,  whM* 
enters  largely  into  the  temple  ;  but  in  tits  fotus  there  ar« 
two,  completely  separated  hy  a  double  interimietal ;  these 
four  bones  however  speedily  unite,  not  only  with  each 
other,  but,  what  is  singidar,  with  the  opiji  r  ot  cipital,  t-vi  ii 
before  the  other  parts  of  the  uci  ipital  are  muted.  Tlie 
plane  of  the  occipital  is  inclined  from  betoro  backwards* 
and  from  above  (iawnwards,  and  Ihe  jccipttal  crest  mi 
an  obtuse  angle ;  there  is  n;i  vestige  ol  a  ai,utoid  S. 
physis.  Below,  the  intormaxiUanes  form  thtt  point'of 
the  qiu^le,  pcpup^ng  nearly  the  fourth  of  the  pa- 
late, and  snrraanamK  a  large  incisive  holu,  which  is 
single,  because  they  nave  nn  inlcrnal  i;  li\ ais.  Very 
youn^  4\f amices  have  a  small  tuolh  in  ^atj)  ^  {\\^ 
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intertlUUdllArieft.  thus  eoinpletinr.  Cu%ier  (>bttrVei.  their 
analog;  with  the  Jhigvngt.  He  otjselred  thii  in  the 
fcBtus,  but  be  ttmarkt  that  the  tooth  disappears  at  a  very 
early  period.  "Dm  Jawi  oommence  a  Httle  behind  the  sub- 
orbital hole,  «rtadi,  ftott  the  dispOHtioti  of  the  orbits,  u 
Ibuild  nearly  At  their  level,  the  )*httilife  bettea  advaUe* 
ill  a  narrow  and  obtuse  point,  occupy  nearly  a  ftnirth 
of  the  i>a!a»e,  and  contribute  to  the  fontiatiuR  of  two 
larijc  pU-niroi'l  «in;:«.  whosi'  Iwdy  in  other  ri-spet'ts  al- 
iiio-it  eiitit'i'ly  sjihcniiiiia!,  ami  <1(ji's  no!  sepamte  itself  t'l-otn 
the  liaiv  of  !hr  ])ostcrii)r  s]>heiioitl  even  in  (li(<  fii't^i^.  The 
teiiipoial  nlii-  of  the  ijiheiidid  rt'iiuun  distuu't  much  longer. 
The  jmlatine  \n}w  kIioas  iUtlf  m  the  temple  by  a  narrow 
tontjuc-shapeJ  proccis.  between  the  maxillary  on  otic  «ide 
and  the  anterior  sphenoid  and  the  frontal  on  t!ic  other; 
but  its  continuity  is  j>artial!y  hidden  b^'  the  dental  jHirtiort 
of  the  makillary  bone,  which  is  continucil  back^anls  to 
the  winfof  the  sphenoid,  which  it  touches  without  aiticn- 
lation.  The  aatmortphenoid  also  only  show^  it'^elf  in  the 
temple  by  a  barrow  longue-shaped  process,  but  nMu  h 
shoncr  than  that  of  the  palatine.   It  does  not  reach  the 

filtictaI  botie^nd  the  orbital  wing  of  the  apheairid  touches 
e  tVonUL  The  body  of  the  hatfltij  hmt  atid  of  the 
two  adhenoMi  are  coojoliied  with  eaidi  other  and  with  the 
critnflbmi  plAte  of  the  ethmoMal  bobe,  eomldetably  before 
the  ba»i1ary  unites  with  the  lateral  occipltals.  The  area  of 
the  section  of  the  cranium  is  nearly  half  of  that  of  the 
flU!C  ;  it  is  ^iiKjularly  hi?h.  e^jtecially  before,  in  iiri)])nr1iiiu 
to  its  lenLT'H-  The  frontal  btne<i  are  there  nearly  veitieal  : 
the  ciil>nn)rm  jilates  are  I'oind  bclo«  the  anterior  s-urlaee  : 
they  arc  small,  not  much  pierced  with  hoh'*,  and  scareidy 
nuns.  The  crii^fa  Ealli  i=  jirolun-jcd  more  baikwaitis  tlian 
they  lire.  There  Is  no  sella;  the  \^h(1le  bnse  is  united; 
the  median  foi«a'  hanlly  depre^sevl.  Thi'  ;in;d()t;oiis  hule 
of  the  spheno-palatine  is  large,  ami  entirely  in  the  palatine 
bone.  Thr  oinical  foramen  is  small  and  in  the  ibrm  of  a 
eanal ;  the  apneno-orbitai,  which  comprises  also  the  ro- 
tunduoli  la  rather  larc^e  >ind  of  oval  lorm;  the  foramen 
Offale  IB  a  notch  of  the  border  of  the  posterior  sphenoid, 
eiMtpleted  by  the  trmpacic  bone ;  the  condyloidcan  is 
veiT  small,  and  iti  the  ibrm  of  a  notch  of  the  lateral  oi  - 
dtntalt  The  attlctthlttort  of  the  lower  law  it  formed  by 
nearly  Hal  Mr<hret>  as  in  all  the  Hietbitom,  The  as- 
cenditii^  ramus  Is  Tcry  wtde,  and  its  posterior  an«;lc 
nmndea.  Tho  erhiooid  apoph\-sU  is  directed  for^^nrds. 
and  truncated  nrar'y  inio  a  nalehet-shape.  The  region  uf 
the  symphysis  is  thick  and  elottfrated  anteriorly.  The 
whole  porlinn  tliat  .nnpports  the  }fum  is  perlora'tetl  with 
fmall  holes.  The  holes  Ibr  the  exit  of  the  lower  maxillary 
nre  rery  lar;re.  The  lateial  and  dental  portions  of  the 
lower  jaw  arc  verr  Iiii  l,'*-  ami  rnundcd. 

CMvicr  then  points  out  the  moditlcation*  necessary  to 
convert  the  eraniimi  ufan  ordinary  (inadriiped,  a  ruminant 
for  example,  into  that  uf  a  manatee ;  and  eives  an  elaborate 
detcHption  of  the  complicated  ear-bone  ofthc  latter,  which 
oar  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  follow,  but  which  will  be 
Anthd  in  the  QvsemeMt  AMm'ilr*.  This  is  the  bone  which 
iMa  IbrmeHy  considered  a  specific  at^ninst  diseases  of  the 
iltinaty  paskages  and  against  hemorrhages.  It  nill  be 
weetiiaiy  here  to  obaervo  that  Camper  dimied  the  exist- 
onee  of  the  aettlelrenlar  eattats  in  the  mattatee,  as  well  as 
in  the  whales  generally,  but  with  very  small  ground  for 
the  denial,  according  to  Cuvier,  who  states  that  they  ftre 
c/aXf  H/Madmir  dalteate. 


flu'.;  .if  Mimtf*. 

The  ifirju/iPr-bl'idc  is  nearly  seir.i-elliptieal ;  its  ]o\\ct 
line  biint:  aliiiust  silraijfht, and  answt  riiie  to  iIk  c'eat  a\:« 
of  the  ellipse  :  the  snine  occupies  only  the  atitcrior  h;ilf  of 
the  bone.  Its  greatest  projection  is  near  its  rout ;  it  is 
prolotif^ed  forwards  into  a  pointed  acromion  which  a!>eends 
a  little  obliquely,  and  which  has  the  air  of  terminating  by 
an  aitictilat  luet.  There  are  no  clavicles.  A  strong 
blunt  tubetele  occupies  the  place  of  Uie  coiacoid  process. 
The  humeral  suifkce  is  a  r  m  le  higher  than  It  is  wtdc^  and 
very  conAve.  The  up|M  i  |  mt  ofthe  humerus  is  also  veiy 
convex:  its  external  tuberosity  is  very  projecting.  The 
bicipital  groove  is  not  deep,  but  there  remains  a  deep 
eaiiiil  httween  (he  internal  tulieniMty  nid  Ihu 
hiad;  the  deltoideatl  cn>»t  is  lint  little  mii.ked,  l  lle  Unvii 
head  is  a  rather  oblique  simple  pulley,  ascending  at  the 
internal  ediye.  Its  width  is  not  irrvater  than  its  antero- 
posteriuf  diameter.  The  internal  condyle  projeets  miiL-li 
more  than  the  other  backiMwds.  Ilie  tih  a  and  ladius, 
whieh  are  rather  short  in  pri  jiorlion  to  Ihi'ir  st(iutn''M,  and 
fetill  more  so  with  reference  to  tiie  i-i^e  ol  the  animal,  are 
joined  together  by  their  two  extremities.  Their  upp«r 
articulation  corresponds  to  the  pulley  ul  the  humerus;  the 
head  of  the  radius  is  wider  than  it  is  high,  and,  even  when 
not  conjoined,  is  incapable  of  executing  rotation;  in  which 
circumstance  the  manatee  diticrs  still  more  widely  from 
the  seals,  to  approximate  itself  to  the  Httbivwa,  The 
rudiua  baa,  IwJow,  at  its  external  aurfliee,  two  pointed 
crests.  Ilwn  «rs  only  rix  carpal  homn ;  the  pisifonn 
t>one is  wanting,  andthettapesium  and  trapezoid  arc  imtted 
into  a  single  bone,  which '»  articulated  at  o;u o  witli  the 
nietacarjial  bone  ofthc  thumi)  and  of  the  Ibrc-riiiger.  Tlic 
anakiETUC  of  the  os  majrnnin  nsi nr.ds  to  tlio^e  uf  the  fore 
and  middle  l^nirei*.  1'he  uneitorni  bone  rt-]  uiids  to  Ihe 
middle,  rinsj,  athl  little  lin;:tis.  vhiih  las!  a:tii  ii!iifis  itself 
at  the  same  time  With  the  eiincilorm  bone  id' the  tirst  row. 
Kadi  of  tliese  hones  hfts  also  in  the  manatee  its  particular 
diaraiter.  The  pif.iform  hone.  Cuvier  observes,  is  bImj 
wanlins;  in  the  1)  Jphiiis  ai-.d  is  sery  small  in  the  Seals  and 
Sloths,  whilst  it  is  very  long  in  the  animals  whieh  make 
much  use  of  their  forc-leet  for  seizing  or  proL'iession.  The 
inetncarnal  liones  are  flat  above,  and  carinated  below; 
that  of  the  thumb,  which  has  no  phalanges  to  support,  ter* 
minates  in  a  point ;  the  others  are  enlarged  at  their  lower 
extremity.  That  of  the  little  finger  is  lotiger  and  the  most 
enlarged  of  all.  The  ring  finger,  on  the  contrary,  is  that 
which  h«s  the  longett  pniuanget.  but  those  oflhelitlle 
Anger  arc  Halter  and  wider.  All  the  articular  surfaces  of 
the  phalanges  tr6  lilber  AiU,  and  must  poaess  but  little 
BoktUity. 


dy  SIX  cervical  vdrlArnt,  ill  veiy  sha^. 
rtion  of  the  MyA,  the  fourth,  and  the  flfth 


There  are  oui^ 
The  anniilar  port' 

is  irxomnlete.  The  trantivei-ge  apophyses  of  the  fourth, 
tilth,  and  sixth  are  pierced  with  a  liule ;  they  are  all 
Kimptc.  There  are  .sixlecn  ribs  a-vl  sixtrrn  iloi>al  vei'.e- 
brSe ;  the  tpmo'is  apophv&es  of  which  last  are  moderately 
cleffnIeA  ud  IttelUM  backwalds.   Counting  fton  the 


sililh  doiaklt  there  is  on  the  ventral  surface  of  their  i)ody  a 
small  sharp  crest.  The  two  succeeding  vertebno  may  be 

called  lumoar,  and  then  there  would  be  twenty-two  caadal. 
Thus  there  are  in  all  forty-six  vertebra.  ■  Under  the  joist 
of  the  eleven  first  caudal  vertebra  are  aiticulated  smail 
chevron  bones,  as  in  toe  greater  psut  of  quadrupeds  which 
faavt  4  po^iciflil  talL  The  tnosvene  apophyses  of  the 
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Varttbm  of  the  tail  we  veqr  ^nge,  especially  in  the  Ant, 
but  the  •pinous  proeCMetaie  ineoiwiderable,  which  accord*, 
Cavier  remark*,  with  the  deprcMcd  form  of  the  tai]-&i  to 
prove  that  the  manatee  awims  bv  a  vertical  movement  of 
the  tail.  The  ribs  are  aintnilarfy  stout  and  thick ;  their 
two  edf^es  are  rounded,  and  they  are  a*  convex  internally 
as  externally.  Cuvier  states  that  he  knows  of  no  other 
•Dimal  that  has  ribs  of  this  form.  The  t^vo  first  pairs  of 
these  ribs  only  unite  themselvejt  with  the  t>terniim  by 
means  of  cartlllgea;  the  fourteen  others  are  fal^e  ril». 
The  laat  uair  UveiymU.  There  h  no  pelvis  in  the  adult, 
nor  did  Oiaabenton  diieover  any  in  the  foetus  which  he 
diaaected.  Cuvier  made  a  new  examination  of  tUs  ftetiia, 
without  beins;  tible  to  discover  any  trace  of  it. 

Dugonic. — The  Ovinnections  of  the  bones  of  the  tkull  of 
the  Dugons,  &c.  &c.  are,  Cuvier  observes,  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  Man  itrr.  To  etianc:e,  he  adds,  the  head  of 
the  latter  to  that  of  the  Dugong,  it  would  suffice  to  render 
more  eonvex  and  elongate  the  intermaxillarv  bones  to 
make  room  for  the  tanks,  and  to  curve  the  qrmpbyiia  of  the 
lower  jaw  dcwmw>tda»  to  M  to  make  it  oonTorm  to  the  in- 
flexion of  the  upper  jaw.  The  muule  would  then  aasume 
the  form  that  it  haa  in  the  Dugong,  and  the  nostrils 
would  be  raised  as  thev  are  ir.  tlmt  animal,  in  a  won!. 
»aya  Cuvier,  one  might  say  that  a  Manatee  is  only  a 
Dmgwg  whoee  tndm  are  not  developed. 


Mcvll  of  I>ii(0«K. 


Dm  enormous  development  of  the  intermaxillary  bonea 
of  Uie  Dugong  carries  up  the  apertuM  of  the  bony  nostrila 
much  hierher  than  in  the  Afano/ee, and  it  ia  ntuated  at  the 

superior  part  of  the  head,  in  the  middle  of  its  lenjfth  and 
direcU'd  upwards,  its  form  hciiiff  a  larce  oval,  as  in  the 
Manatee  of  Senecral.  The  "hole  skull,  ami  particularly 
tiir  trnn'al  brmf>,  nii'  for  the  »ame  reason  much  shorter  in 
proportion  than  in  the  Manatee.  The  branches  of  the 
wmtal  bone  which  form  fbo  upperpart  of  the  orbit  are 
more  delicate  and  move  lUgoae.  The  maxillary  portion 
which  aervea  as  a  floor  fbr  (he  orbit  ia  narrower ;  the  jugal 
hone,  in  turning  to  form  the  anterior  and  inferior  edge  of 
the  nrbif,  is  more  compressed  and  directed  more  down- 
wards. There  is  also  a  lachrymal  bone  in  the  anterior 
anirlc,  more  considerable  than  in  the  Manatee,  but  equally 
without  any  hole.  The  zyk^omatic  apophysis  of  the  tem- 
poral bone  is  more  delicate  and  more  compressed.  The 
connections  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  are  the  same,  but 
at  tlie  inferior  surftoe  the  baailaiy  bone  is  united  with  the 
lateral  oeeipitala;  rather  than  with  ttie  posterior  sphendd. 
A  very  great  solution  of  contiiuiity  is  seen  in  the  hotlom 
of  the  orbit  and  of  the  temple,  and  establishes  in  Ihe  ske- 
leton an  extensive  communiration  between  these  two  iVi-sae 
and  that  of  the  nostrils;  it  is  intercepted  between  the 
maxillary,  the  frontal,  the  anterior  sphenoid,  and  the  pala- 
tine hones.  The  continuity  of  the  temporal  portion  of  the 
platine  with  the  rest  of  the  bone  is  not  here  concealed,  as 
m  the  Manatee,  by  a  production  of  the  maxillaiy  bone. 
The  occiput  is  narrower  and  ita  erest  leas  marked  than  in 

the  NTanatee  ;  the  franu'  of  the  tympanum  is  also  narrower 
and  niorc  ilc'u  atr,  Init  the  hone  of  the  ear  is  disposed 
nearly  in  the  same  way.  and  is  let  in  between  the  same 
bones.  Ttiere  also  remains  in  the  skeleton  a  large  empty 
space  between  that  bone,  the  basilary,  and  the  anterior 
mhenoid.  Within  the  cranium  there  is  no  bony  tentorium ; 
the  cribriform  fossa  is  retuiced  to  two  simple  depressions 
very  much  separated  firom  each  oilier,  aod  whieh  temiinate 
anterioriy  by  two  or  three  aoiall  hctltt.  Hmmo  is  no  aella 
1\ifcieB.  *llMoptieaf«itHi«it»len(iiiiioweMML  The 


lower  jaw  is  of  a  height  corresponding  with  the  curf  ature 
and  length  of  the  intermaxillary  booea.  This  part  aliowa 
in  the  adult  the  remains  of  three  or  tarn  alteou  on  each 
aide. 

The  atlaa  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Manatee :  the 

axis  the  same.  The  five  other  cervical  vrlfhrir  are  very 
delicate,  but  not  conjoined.  There  are  eighteen  dorsal  ver- 
tebra-. i1k'  spinous  apophyses  of  which  are  arranged  nearly 
in  a  straight  line.  Counting  irom  the  ninth,  the  rib«  dn 
not  attach  their  head  between  two  vertebm,  but  only  to 
the  same  vertebra,  to  the  transverse  apophysis  of  which 
they  are  articulated.  The  ribs  are  not  neaiijr  so  stout  as 
in  the  Manatee,  but,  notwithstanding,  the  srst  are  still 
\cry  thick,  and  have  their  edges  blunt.  Alter  the  eighteen 
doreal  vertebrae  come  twenty-seven,  and  perhaps  more, 
whose  spinous  apophyses  diminish  progressively.  In  the 
lumbar  vertebrae  the  transverse  apophyses  are  very  long  ; 
afterwards  they  diminish  by  degrees  on  the  sides  of  the 
tail,  and  again  become  rather  longer  at  its  extremity,  ap- 
parently fbr  ^  support  of  the  tatl-fin.  It  would  aecm 
that  the  three  first  only  belonir  to  the  loins.  The  footth 
has  towards  its  extremity  a  facet,  which  is  probably  des- 
tined for  the  attachment  "of  the  pelvic  bonea,  which  last 
are  well  marked  in  the  Dugong.  They  are  two  long 
slender  bones,  wliich  have  some  resemblance  in  form  to 
the  clavicles  of  man.  There  are  V-»haped  bones  arti- 
culated under  the  interval  of  the  vertebnp  after  that  which 
comes  beyond  the  pelvis.  Tliey  dimini-sh  by  degrees,  and 
seem  to  teraunate  altogether  udder  the  laat  ibuith  of  the 
tail. 

The  shmilih'r-blarir.  as  in  the  Manatee,  has  its  anterior 
atigle  rounded,  the  po-terior  angle  .sharp,  and  carried  well 
backwards  ;  the  posterior  border  very  oblique,  and  sliirhtiv 
concave.  Its  spine  is  projectintr,  its  acromion  pointed, 
but  much  leas  elongated  than  in  the  Manatee.  The  coracoid 
process  is  much  more  pointed  than  in  that  animal,  and 
directed  forwards  and  a  little  inwards.  The  humerus  is 
mucli  stouter  and  shorter  than  in  the  Manatee ;  its  deltoid 
crest  ])rojects  more,  and  it  forms  with  the  peat  tuberosity 
a  rhombnidal  protuberance.  Tlie  bones  of  the  fore-arm 
are  rather  longer  in  proportion  than  those  of  the  Manatee, 
hut  tin  :r  Iihh)  'he  same,  and  they  are  eepially  conjoined 
at  their  two  extremities.  There  are  only  four  carpal  bones  • 
two  of  which  are  in  the  lirst  row,  one  for  the  radius,  the 
other  for  the  ulna ;  and  two  in  the  second,  the  first  of 
which  supports  the  BMtacarpds  of  the  thumb  aod  foK- 
finger,  and  the  second  those  of  the  middle  and  ring  finger. 
That  of  the  little  finger  bears  upon  the  second  Iwne  of  the 
second  row,  and  upon  that  of  the  first.  The  thumb,  as  in 
the  Manatee,  is  reduced  to  a  pointed  metacarpal.  ITie 
other  fingers  have  tlu'  <  icimary  number  of  phalanfcs.  the 
last  of  which  are  compressed  and  obtuse,  {(huemetn 
I'nssilrs.) 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  *  Anatomv  of  the  Dugong '  (jZoid, 
Pror.,  1838).  remarks,  that  after  the  excellent  and  olmbo 

rate  descriptions  of  the  osteology  of  that  animal  by  Cuvier, 
Riippell.  and  otheni.  but  little  remains  to  be  said  on  the 
sutiject.  The  bones,  Professor  Owen  observes,  are  chiefly 
remarkable,  as  in  the  Manatee,  for  their  dense  texture  and 
the  non-development  of  medullary  cavities  in  them.  This 
reptile-like  condition  of  the  skeleton  is,  he  adds,  further 
exemplified  in  the  loose  connection  of  the  bones  of  the 
head.  The  bones  nm  not  loaded  with  oil,  aa  in  the  true 
C^loeea.  AU  tim  spedmens  examined  by  the  Professor 
presented  seven  jcervical  and  nineteen  costnl  vertebrip, 
corresponding  to  the  nineteen  pairs  of  ribs  ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  the  remaining  vertebia-  exceeded  that  ast  rilied  to 
the  Dugong  by  Home  and  Cuvier.  there  being  at  least 
thirty,  making  in  all  fifty-five.  Kuppell  assigns  to  the 
Hali'core  l<if>^rriaruli  seven  cervical,  nmeteen  dorsal,  three 
lumbar,  three  pelvic,  and  twenty-seven  caudal  vertebra ; 
in  all  fiffysiine.  Frofeasor  Owen  found,  aa  RiippaU  alao 
describes,  that  the  first  four  pairs  of  ribs  reached  the 
.sternum  through  the  medium  of  cartilages :  all  Ihe  others 
terminated  ireely  in  the  mass  of  abdommai  muscles:  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  PmfemorOweB  fouod  the  longest, 

and  the  last  the  shortest. 

The  Professor  points  out  that  (he  affinity  of  the  Dt.izcn^- 
to  the  Pachydermata  is  here  again  illustrated  by  the  great 
number  of  the  ribs.  Hie  lower  jaw  is,  he  observcs,aitieonted 
to  the  cranium  by  a  true  synovial  capsule,  reflected  over 
cartilaginous  surfaces,  ana  not,  as  in  the  carnivorous 
CSrteese,  by  n  eoane  and  oily  liguMitoiH  snhstanne. 
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Zoophagous  Cetacean*. 
IMpliim. 

The  »kuU  in  the  Dolphins  is  very'  much  elevated,  Tery 
short  i»nd  vcr)'  convex  behind,  "f  he  occipital  crest  sur- 
rounds the  top  of  the  head,  and  de^^cf  nds  on  each  side  on 
the  middle  of  the  temporal  crests,  which  are  directed  much 
more  backward  than  it  is.  Thia  large  and  occiinUl  sur- 
face ia  formed  by  the  occipital,  tlw  tutcrparietal,  and 
panetal  bones,  wnieh  eariy  unite  into  one  yiiece.  The 
parietal  hones  descend  on  each  side  into  the  temple  be- 
tween the  temporal  and  the  frontal  bones,  and  they  there 
reach  the  posterior  sphenoid  bone.  In  front  and  .ihnve, 
the  parietals  terminate  behind  the  cecipitul  crest,  ami  the 
maxillaries  approaching  on  their  side,  \\\v,\\  apiicars  of  the 
occipital  bone  externally  only  represents  a  vcr>'  narrovv 
bsna*  which  traverse*  tHe  skull  from  right  to  left,  and 
teems  to  dilate  at  each  extremitr  to  form  the  wall  of  each 
oiMt ;  Vut  on  nurinfr  the  maxillaiy  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cranium,  the  IVuntal  bone 
will  show  itself  mneh  larger  tliati  it  appears  to  he  ex- 
ternally. The  na.'-nl  tiones  are  two  rounded  tiiherek's  Itt 
into  two  fosssE  of  the  middle  of  the  frontal,  and  m  front  of 
which  the  nostrils  arc  sunk  vertically.  The  posterior  and 
vertical  surface  of  these  nostrils  is  formed  by  the  cribriform 
plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  but  it  has  very  few  holes — ^three 
or  flmj  nnettaies  lets.  The  rest  of  the  intemal  oontour 
of  the  noitfih  belongs  to  maxi'laries.  tlieir  septum  is 
the  •vomer,  which  is  united  to  the  ethmoid  bone  as  or- 
dinarily. The  maxillaries,  at)er  forminsr  the  lone:  imizzle. 
an«l  .'irrivinir  in  the  nei^hbrsurhood  of  the  orbits,  enlartre. 
and  cover  with  a  wide  and  dilated  batul  the  ceiling  which  the 
ftontal  bone  e^ives  to  those  cavities,  and  the  «l)oie  anterior 
HtrfiKe  of  the  frontal  bone,  with  the  exception  of  the 
noall  band,  which  they  suffer  to  appear  along  the  occipital 
erect.  They  also  touch  the  bones  of  the  nose.  The  two 
intermaxillaries  form  the  external  and  anterior  border  of 
the  nasal  aperture,  and  descend  \\\wn  and  tu  twcen  tl)e  two 
maxillaries  up  to  the  point  ol  the  muzzle,  where  they  even 
ahow  themwlves  below;  but  the  niavillaries  are  seen  a 
little  between  them,  above,  near  the  noNirils. 

Bat  the  frontal  bone  does  not  entirely  form  the  lower 
surface  of  the  ceiling  of  the  ortut;  the  anterior  mrt  is 
formed  by  a  flat  and  irregular  bme.  eovered  above,  like  the 
frontal,  by  the  maxillary ;  tiiit,  wMeh  is  the  jupil  bone, 
gives  off  from  its  anterior  antrle  a  slender  and  Ion;  aiHV 
phvsi>.  whicli  is  directed  hack  wards,  and  proceed-;  to  arti- 
culate it.'^ch  to  the  zvsroina'ic  anophjrsis  of  the  temporal 
bone  :  this  delicate  filament  is  the  sole  bony  limit  of  the 
orbit  below.  The  zyeomatic  apophysis  of  the  temporal 
bone  unites  itself  to  the  postorbital  apophysis  of  the 
frontal  in  order  to-  limit  the  orbit  backwards,  whence  it 
happens  that  the  whole  sraomatic  arch  properly  so  called 
appertains  to  the  temporal  bone,  which  last  extends  but 
httle  into  the  temple,  and  terminates  at  the  temporal  crest ; 
so  that  it  does  not  appear  in  the  occiput.  Below,  the 
lateral  occipital  and  the  ha^ilary  bones  proiluce  projeefin^ 
plates,  which,  uniting  to  the  continuation  of  trie  ji'i  iy- 
goidean  alaand  to  a  lamina  of  the  temporal  bone,  compose 
a  tort  of  Tsult*  imder  which  are  su.spcnded  bjr  Bgameats 
the  petnms  tad  tympanio  bonei»  which  are  pronely  con- 
joined Into  one  piece.  The  parietal  bone,  after  having 
passed  behind  the  temporal,  forms  a  part  of  this  vault. 
The  temporal  bone  itself  therefore  seems  to  be  almost 
Ibfciin  to  the  eompositton  of  the  cianiun,  only  serving  to 


stop  some  small  holes  remaiinni^  tn  the  pariehiL  This, 

Cuvier  observes,  is  the  commencement  of  the  separation 
which  it  undergoes  in  the  interior  classes.    The  part  of 
these  crests  which  borders  the  basilary  reeion  on  each  side 
makes  this  region  resemble  a  wide  canal.    At  the  bottom 
of  the  orbit  are  seen  the  two  sphenoids  placed  aj;  ordinarily. 
The  posterior  touching  the  temporal,  the  parietal,  and  the 
frontal ;  the  anterior  touching  the  posterior,  the  ftontal, 
and  the  intenal  ptemnid  apflobysis:  but  the  great  pecu- 
liarity is  the  Ibrm  of  the  bacR  nostriTs.  The  maxillaries 
being  prolonged  into  a  flattened  mr.zzle,  and  the  teeth  ter- 
minating in  front  of  the  orbit,  tlie  maxillary  is  nut  on  the 
floor  nor  on  the  anterior  or  latend  walls  of  that  cavitv, 
but  at  its  ceiling,  as  is  also  the  jugal  bone:  it  completes 
the  internal  border  of  this  ceiling.    From  the  entire  pos- 
terior contour  of  the  lower  surface  or  palatine  of  these 
maxillary  bones  rises  a  sort  of  quadrangular  pyramid,  whose 
base  is  traversed  vertically  by  the  nostrils,  and  in  which  the 
rest  of  the  space  is  hoAow,  or  contained  between  two 
laminae  open  oehind.   These  form  a  sort,  of  double  walls 
which  surround  the  j>ostcrior  aperture  of  the  nostrils. 
They  are  composed  of  the  palatines  and  the  pterygoid  in- 
ternal apophyses.    Each  palatine  is  toliietl  back  on  itself 
in  an  irregular  ring,  to  form  the  tja-i  n;  this  double  wall, 
and  the  ceiling  is  completed  by  the  maxillary,  to  which  it 
is  articulated.  The  internal  pteiyKoid  apophysis  is  only 
recurved  in  the  form  of  S.   One  of  its  curvatures  aitieo- 
lates  itself  externally  to  the  palatine  to  prolong  the  tower 
and  external  wall ;  the  other  unites  to  the  other  arch  of 
the  palatine,  and  afterwards  continues  on  the  anterior 
sphenoid  to  articulate  itself  to  the  vomer,  and  thus  com- 
plete the  internal  part  of  this  <'rt/OKn/^'f>  of  the  hack  nos- 
tril;  whence  it  results  that  the  entire  border  ct  the  back 
nostril,  except  the  vomer,  belongs,  as  in  the  Ant-caters,  to 
the  internal  pterygoid  apophysis.   The  great  sinus  inter- 
cepted between  the  two  walls  of  this  border  is  a  peculiarity 
in  the  dolphin:  this  intemal  pterygoid  alwavs  remaiiu 
distinct.    The  posterior  sphenoid  is  conjoinecf  with  the 
basilar}'  much  sooner  than  to   the  anterior  sphenoid: 
Cuvier  even  found  it  conjoined  in  some  frptuscs  before  any 
of  the  other  tiones.    This  nearly  absolute  derangement  of 
the  t)oncs  has,  Cuvier  observes,  much  changed  the  direction 
of  the  holes.   In  place  of  the  incisive  hole  there  is  a  long 
canal  whidi  proceeds  between  the  two  maxillaries  and  the 
two  intermaxillaries,  from  the  end  of  the  muzzle  to  the 
nostrils,  near  which  it  hilhrcates.  The  suborbital  hole  is 
to  be  sought  in  the  ceiling  of  the  orbit,  where  it  represents 
a  cavitv  open  below,  from  which  proceed  in  different  di- 
rections I  anals  whii  h  go  to  o))en  oti  the  superior  .-urtace  of 
the  maxsliaries  and  intermaxillaries,  not  below,  but  above 
and  opposite  to  the  orbit.     Cuvier  could  find  neither 
lachrynaal  bone  nor  hole.   In  a  hollow  in  front  of  the 
orbit,  l)etween  the  maxillary,  the  vomer,  and  a  point  of  the 
palatine  bone,  is  a  small  hole,  which  ascends  in  the  nostril 
and  represents  the  spheno-palatinc.   To  respond  fo  tlw 
pterygo  palatine.  Cuvier  could  only  perceive  a  small  hole 
on  tne  junction  of  the  palatine  to  the  maxillary,  in  the 
pal.ifc,  ulKch  enter-.  Ihf  -uris  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
posterior  nostrils.    1  he  uptic  hole  is  moderate,  and  in  the 
anterior  sphenoid,  as  ordinarily.    The  spheno-orbital  hole 
between  the  two  sphenoids  also  performs  the  office  of  the 
round  hole.  There  is  an  oval  hole  in  the  porterior  sphe- 
noid,  and  more  internally  in  the  same  bone  a  hole  (or  a 
vessel.  An  aperture  between  the  temporal,  the  lateral 
eecipital»  the  Miilaiy,  and  tlia  posterior  sphenoid.  gWts 
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piA&agc  to  the  hltvcs  of  th»r  car  to  lo  fhe  petrous  boiu?. 
In  front  of  it,  and  \try  near,  ii  the  carolidt-an  hole.  In 
the  basilary  bone,  and  in  a  notch  of  the  borders  of  tliis 
vault  of  the  ear.  is  the  condyloide&n  hole,  which  U  veiy 
MBaJl.  It  it  the  posterior  border  of  this  wilt  Hhieh  Oeea- 
pies  the  plaee  of  the  mastoid  apophjrais. 

Internally  the  cerebral  cavi^  to  verjr  ffmarkable,  iaaa* 
much  as  it*  heiffht  sutpmea  its  len^.  The  floor  is  vttj 
eooipact.  The  sella  w  but  slightly  dUutcd.  Tlie  eere- 
bellar  fosmv  are  the  nMMt  hoUowadj  there  is  oflen  a  very 
Iirnjecting  bony  tentorium  In  its  middle;  the  falx  i« 
always  bony  backward,  but  it  ha*  no  cre-,t,  and  Mum-  ^.iimll 
boll's  are  skcarcely  perceptible  in  thv  crib;ituriii  ];l;ite.  TIil- 
jictroii-.  ami  tMnpiiriic  Imkun  arc  )iot  joined  to  lljf  iTaniiiiii 
by  any  siitiiie.  and  a.c  uul  i  vfii  i-nclusi-<l,  but  unlv  mis- 
pcnded  by  li^aim  til.s  undi'r  the  -xct  of  \ault  above  notiot  d. 
They  unite  at  an  early  pt  rKKl  into  a  hiiiglc  bone  of  the 
ear.  Tlte  oo  ipilal  condyle*  are  lari^e.  hut  project  little. 
Tlie  hole,  directed  entirely  in  the  line  of  the  head,  is  nearly 
circular. 

Cuvier  remarks  that  comjikte  symmetry  is  never  found 
in  the  »kulls  of  doI|ihins  ;  the  two  nostrils,  the  two  na-^al 
boneSi  and  the  adjacent  parts,  never  appeared  to  him 
equal,  as  in  other  inam.-nircrotit  animals ;  and  this,  he  ob- 
seKc^  (-nndiicts  lu  to  the  extreme  inequality  of  those  parts 
in  the  Ciirhalolt. 

The  various  specie*  of  dolnbint  dilt^  from  each  oth^r 
In  th«  relative  Irntflh  and  width  of  thenai<l«.the  nuhibcr 
oftMth,  and  the  aivcft  convexities  or  cdneavittes  of  llieir 
parts,  the  palate,  ttc.  Cuvier  points  out  these  variations 
in  the  bpecien,  and  ))articulariy  notices  the  Dolphin  of  the 
Ganges  (Susuk;  as  the  most  extraoidinaiy  in  the  »ttucture 
ofiticranuua. 


Misn«rMtfMH. 

Ill  the  11 'iiinion  Dolphin  the  seven  cervical  v«  i)di;-;e  aie 
utnted  in  a  >in^;le  boay,  atwl  m>  they  are  in  the  I'oi  im  -  e  ; 
hut  thi-i  i«  not  univertally  the  ea*e.  lor  in  the  Dulpliin  ol'  tin- 
Gauiren,  for  in^1ance,  the  eeivieal  vertebi.e  iiri'  a-i  dUtsi.e', 
as  II!  auy  qiiadi  Mp'.'d.  But  \\ln  :f  iliev  aie  aneh\!o-rd.  as 
in  the  coniinou  l).>l])iiin.  tlie  atla*  isfiiily  devi  lopid,  «;id  lia.s 
suffieieiitly  stron::,  trau-. er>e,  eouie  apopliyhi  -..  The  l)ody 
of  the  axis  i»  very  delicate;  but  its  .-pinous  apophysi\  an- 
chylo.sed  lo  the  atlas,  i»  al«o  well  marked.  Ttie  four  i>uc- 
cectliiiif  verti'hnu  are,  to  us«  ('uvier'a  expression,  as  tliiti 
as  paper,  and  their  annular  pait  unites  al>ovc  to  the  lo»er 
Kurface  of  the  i>pine  of  the  &xia.  The  seventh  cervical  has 
•tome  volume  and  rather  strong  dintiiict  a|>ophy»eii.  The 
donal  vertel»r«  are  thirteen  in  number,  and  there  are 
thirteen  ribs.  Tlw  three  Unt  ribs  only  have  a  bead  and  a 
tuberela,  and  an  articulated  on  the  body  of  two  vertebra 
and  on  tlte  extrendty  of  the  transvene  apophysis  of  one  of 
them.  The  ten  succeeding  riltn  are  only  articulated  to  the 
extremity  of  the  tiansverne  apophysis.  The  last  cervical 
an<l  llie  »ix  fust  t!(ir>al  have  tlnir  uiliiular  apopli\s>s 
I'.nit.d  to  each  i/tiui'  hy  huii/outal  siirlaees,  the  anteiior 
111'  wlueli  IS  above.  At  the  sixlh  tiiey  bejriii  to  beeonie 
oliliqi  i' ;  at  the  sevinth  tliey  a. e  nearly  vertical.  Cons- 
meneiriL;  w ilh  the  fmutli,  the  tiansvei-e  apophvsis  gives 
oil'  a  siiuill  point  from  its  anieiiui-  borih  r.  This  point 
llliji;(iai  !irs  the  anterior  articular  a|i i  piiy -is  nnd  heeonie* 
blended  with  it  at  the  seventh  :  atterwards  these  points 
fom  the  only  articular  apophysis  ;  lho.se  of  one  vcrfebia 
embracinit  the  lower  ;:n!t  of  the  sjiinous  apophysis  of  the 
preceding  veitel.. I.  To-.\:i:ds  tln'  tvventy->econd  vertebra 
or  second  luiular  they  no  lunger  reach  >t:  but  they 
rrmain  iireirnlarly  marked  far  upon  the  tail,  llie  tnins- 
verkS  apvpliy  <es  of  the  lumliar  region  ai«  very  long,  and 
the  s|iinous  very  high.  On  the  tail  they  are  shorUned ; 
tlMspinonaara  widened ;  and  the  tianaverse  are  directed 
radier  forward.   They  Uimppear  at  the  foity-nintb  Ver- 


tebra, and  the  spinous  at  the  ftfly-fii>t  or  UAy-second.  Th# 
V-shaped  bones  (hsraiapopAiyses  of  Prof.  Owen)  of  tlie 
under  part  «f  the  tail  commence  under  the  thirty-eighth. 
The  body  of  the  vettebrm  are  round,  rather  angular  below ; 
more  eompraMed  and  thicker  in  the  region  of  the  back; 
■horttr bite Ittflibir regiMi aAd  itt that nfUie tail,  where 
they  pietent  nUod  •fcirinillon  below.  tlwanlMtoraiid 
posterior  epiphyeei  mnalti  a  kmg  time  di«linet.  The  ster* 
tioita  is  composed  oT  three  bones:  the  fimt.  very  wide,  is 
notched  in  front,  and  >ri^»'s  off  on  each  side  Detween  the 
first  and  second  rib  a  ^Imtp  pimt  diiected  backwards. 
There  b  a  hole  in  the  mi<ldle.  The  !.econd  is  simply  rect- 
angular. BetwPfti  the  fiiM  and  it,  the  second  nli  !»  arti- 
cul.iftd  :  tht  third  lib  is  attached  between  tlie  second  and 
third  hone,  which  reeeives  on  its  sides  liie  lourth,  and  t<^ 
v^ards  it.^  {loint  the  nliii  and  sixth,  v.hich  is  the  last tnw 
rib.    Tlie  sternal  parts  of  tlie  ribs  are  all  o!«ified. 

The  sh'intder-bliuU  is  fan-sha]>eJ.  with  the  external  amv 
face  slisrhtly  concave,  and  its  spinal  border  forming  the 
segment  of  a  circle :  the  two  other  borders  are  slightly  eon- 
cave  and  nearly  equal ;  the  anterior  is  bifurcated,  and  thtis 
presents  two  edges, — one  external,  the  other  nearer  the 
ribs.  The  external  givea  off  a  flat  apophysis  directed  for 
warda,  and  enlarged  ei  its  exlremi^,  wnicli  represents  lti% 
acromion.  Tlie  other  border*  Whidi  iathe  true  antoier 
border,  gives  off  also,  but  etoie  to  the  artieultr  cttrhce.  a 
flat  apophysis,  less  than  the  ncioniion.  tle^cending  a  liltle 
and  eipialfy  enlarged  at  the  end  :  this  is  the  coracoid  pro- 
cess. Tlie  luiinerus  is  very  short  and  stout.  On  the  ante- 
rior part  of  its  upper  extremily  or  head  is  a  tuberosity  as 
lartfc  as  it»elf :  tne  lower  head  is  enlart'ed  and  cunipie^sed 
from  before  baekwards  ;  and  does  not  terminate  in  a  face*, 
that  nui)  be  lernied  articular,  hut  jnites  Dy  hynch«m<lrD»i« 
with  the  ladius  and  ulna  these  two  bones  are  short  and 
compre>«ed.  Tlie  radius  is  in  fiont  and  the  larKt  sf.  and  i'j 
form  IS  nearly  rectangular :  the  u.na  is  behind  an>l  r.ar- 
lOwer.  Its  posterior  DOrder  ia  concave,  and  it  fonus  at  ib 
upper  extremity  a  projecting  angle,  which  is  the  only  ves- 
tige of  the  olecranon.  The  car^  bones  are  flat,  angular, 
nodi  together,  form  a  sort  of  pavement.  There  are  three 
ib  tlie  nr^  row,  Uie  anterior  of  which  responds  to  the  n- 
diui,  the  posterior  to  the  ulna,  and  the  interinediate  om  iu 
both  radius  and  ulna.  In  the  second  row  there  are  umr. 
the  anterior  of  which  ia  the  smallest.  Under  th's  niitcrior 
bone,  w  hich  mav  be  also  taken  for  a  mclacar|  ul .  a  pointed 
Ihmic  which  in  the  sole  vestige  of  a  tluimb.  The  next  bo:i«. 
which  is  the  forefinger,  is  composed  ot  tiuu  joints,  whicli 
niusf  represent  its  nut;u-a; [la!,  Hs  jilm'utiiri^  and  tiK-irep'.- 
]  hyscs :  there  are  s«.;ven  in  the  tlurd  linger  and  four  in 

the  fourth;  the  fifth  ia  reduced  to  a  single,  very  aneU 


tubercle. 


Nuwfidls 


The  skull  of  the  .Varfr/ifi/  resembles  that  of  the  dolphin* 
and  esiu'cially  the  head  of  the in  structure:  hit 
insteailof  the  numerous  teeth  ranged  alon:;  the  maxillorio 
presented  by  the  dolphins  generally,  theie  is  but  one  on 
each  side,  tfirected  forwaitls  and  implanted  in  an  alveolus 
common  to  the  maxillary  and  intermaxillary  hours.  Very 
rarely  indeed  are  these  teeth  symmetrical ;  and  nearly  al- 
ways one  of  the  two  remains  enclosed  in  its  alveolus,  woiU 
the  other  grotra  to  a  length  of  ten  or  twelve  feet.  The 
munle,  and,  mon  qpeciallv.  the  intcrmaxitlaiy  bonaa,aic 
more  widened  than  In  the  dolphins.  The  IntMlHUjIIaiiee 
,  nscend  near  to  the  bones  of  the  nose.  The  hotea  with  wUdl 
;  the  moxillaiies  are  pierced  in  their  widened  part,  and  wtllch 
occup)  the  jdiu  e  of  the  s\d>orliital  hole-,  are  laiire  nvA 
numerous.  1  he  imleh  wineh  se])arales  Ihiswideiud  y^i 
iVoui  llie  niu7i?!e  is  su.iiil,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  oriit 
projeet--  but  little.  The  na'-al  are  very  suiiill,  and  tho  It  fl 
I  noiinl  IS  smaller  than  the  other. 

The  number  of  vertebiir,  accordinu  to  Scoresby,  aic 
seven  cervical,  twelve  dors.il,  and  tliirty  five  lumbar  or 
caudal ;  fifty-four  in  all.  The  spinal  canal  is  said  to  cease 
nt  the  forty-tirst.  The  spinous  apophyses  beifin  >o  dimi- 
nish at  the  thirty-fourth,  and  disappear  at  the  tliirty-eitfhth. 
The  V-shaped  bones  commence  oetween  the  thinieth  and 
the  thirty.firsf,  and  terminate  between  the  forty-second  and 
foity-thiid.  Tliere  are  six  pairs  of  tilie  ribs  and  six  fhlse, 
all  rather  alender.  'llie  bones  of  the  anterior  aidrcnulgr 
appear  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  por- 
pesse,  oneplthat  the  bonee  are  noia  equal,  might  be 
expected  tSm  tta  mndBMi  af  (te  aarwhal's  fiip^H^r. 
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Ilyperoodons. 

Hie  *ftull  in  this  genus  differs  almost  entirely  in  form 
flrooi  tho^e  belonging  to  the  dolphins.  From  the  maxil- 
lMic%  which  »re  point«4  in  Iront  und  widmedtowaKb  ttie 
bwe  of  the  musile,  ritw  on  ewdi  of  tiielr  Ittmtl  borden  a 

lorpe  vertical  crMt,  lotindoA  tbove,  dcsci'mlini,'  (>lili<{i:i  ly 
forwards  and  more  rapidfy  backwards,  wlion-  it  uiils  nnuiii 
nearly  above  tli«-  puMorbital  apophy>ii.  Still  mort>  luu  k- 
%vanls,  the  maxillary  bone,  contimiihg  to  cover  tlu'  iVontal 
bone,  a«ct'nil>  vertically  witli  it  and  with  the  occijiital.  to 
form  on  the  bai-k  part  of  the  head  »  traneverse  occipital 
crest,  which  is  very  elevated  end  verv  thick:  90  that  on  the 
•kull  oftbe  Animel  there  are  Umt  oftlieN  gtmA  erests ;  the 
occipitel  ereit  behind,  and  the  two  ouiziilary  creets  on  the 
aides,  which  are  se])arati'il  from  tlie  first  by  a  wide  ami  deep 
notch.  They  do  not  approximate  above  nor  lio  tlioy  form 
a  vault,  aa  in  the  Dolphin  ol  the  Gan«:es,  but  simply  a  sort 
of  lateral  walls.  Tlie  intermaxillarica,  placed  as  ordinarily 
lift  vii  111  lie  niiixiliaries.  ascend  with  theni  to  the  nostrils,  and 
pasaing  bjr  the  side  of  them,  raise  themselves  above  so  that 
UUf  uu(e  part  i|i  the  formation  of  the  poeterior  crest  ele- 
Tftted  apon  the  occiput.  The  two  nasal  bones,  which,  as 
wen  ta  the  noehllt.  are  rery  unequal,  arc  placed  at  the 
anterior  surface  nl  (bii  occijntal  crest,  a-ul  are  raised  to  its 
eummit.  In  otlu  r  ropcct.s  llie  cun:icLlioii»  of  the  bone* 
are  nearly  the  sjuiie  us  in  the  dolphins. 

The  zyLTonuitu-  apophysi.s  of  the  temporal  bone  in  thick, 
without  bt'inff  as  loiii;  as  in  tlte  Dolnliin  of  the  Ganpes ; 
(he  orbit  is  as  wide  as  in  the  orainary  dolphins,  and 
oounded  in  like  manner  below  by  a  slender  atem  given  off 
by  the  Junl  bone.  The  parietal  bones  ahow  tlwnueves 
but  vety  ItltTe  in  the  temporal  fossa,  which  ia  itself  not 
much  exten  '.eil  ill  height.    Below,  the  palate  u  slightly 
carinated,  inchratint;  an  apnroximation  to  the  Hulientr.  ^ 
The  lateral  furrows  observable  in  the  common  dolphin  are  ^ 
absent.   The  ptcrygoidcana  occupy  a  very  great  length  in  ! 
the  back-nostrils  a'lul  much  dimim»hthe  portion  which  the 
ralatine  bones  fill  in  front.  The  vomer  shows  itaelf  at 
two  pointa  of  the  lower  sqrfbce,  between  the  pterygoideane 
and  ir.e  palatines,  and  between  the  naxillahes  and  inter- 
iawUU»nea   The  oopiput  i«  higher  than  It  i«  wide.  The 


lower  jaw  he*  not  tha  symphysis  longer  than  m  the  ordi- 
oaiy  ^paoliaflf  the  dolphins. 

the  levm  ocrvioal  vtriArm  are  «U  Mi«hyloiiwi  t»- 
gether;  there  are  thirty-eight  other  vertebnei,  nine  of  wHion 

carry  the  ribs.  At  the  twenty-eeoond  the  V-shaped  bones 
which  characteri»e  the  first  caudal  commence,  »o  that 
seventeen  oaudal  vertebra!  nui\  Vie  couiiteil.  Tlieie  are 
six  of  these  V->iiaped  bones;  and  liie  i^uperior  spinmm 
apophyses  cciise  on  the  ninth  caudal.  The-  five  first  nbs 
only  we  articulated  to  the  sternum,  and  there  are  only  four 
fUa«  iffai  on  eaob  lide.  The  sternum  is  composed  of  three 
bopee;  th«  flnt  aqiMre,  notched  in  Owit  and  behind :  tha 
second  square  also,  and  notched  ip  (Wmt ;  the  third  oUomr 
and  notched  behind. 

The  shoulder-blade  has  the  spinal  border  more  exten<Ied 
in  proportion  and  more  rei  tiluuar  than  in  the  tiniphir.s, 
the  anterior  angle  more  pointeil,  the  acromioti  directed 
lather  downward  and  the  csracoid  procciis  a  httle  in  the 
opposite  direetion.  The  booee  of  the  aqn  and  fore>ar«  tie 
a  httle  \m  ebort«ii0d  tiMm  in  th« 


duDhini.  (QtUKtHu 

^•'^i'*W"^»t  \*^^wwew^e^^ 


Cachalots. 


The  tkull  oi  %  Cuchiilot  bears  a  nearer  resemblance  to 
that  of  the  Dolphin-,  than  to  that  o(  any  oUier  letaceani.. 
The  immense  muzzle,  notw  I'lis'ar.dintr  iN  in o Jiu:io;is  t-x- 
tcnt,  is,  like  that  of  the  dolphin,  li  i  nn  ii  by  the  niaxillaries 
on  the  aides,  the  intermaxillaries  im.  . mis  the  mesial  line, 
and  the  vomer  on  that  line.  The  uitermaxillaries  reach 
beyond  the  other  bonee  to  form  the  anterior  point ;  they 
ascend  on  the  two  sides  of  the  nostrils  and  the  nasal  bonas, 
and  raise  themselves  to  form  that  species  of  wall  which 
elevates  itself  perpendicularly  and  ciri  nlarly  on  the  back 
of  the  head,  but  that  of  tlie  riirht  side  is  carried  hisflter 
thiin  that  of  the  k  it ;  the  vonu-r  show>  It^ell  lietvvecn  them 
inconsiderable  width,  etipecially  at  the  upper  part;  it  is 
hollowed  into  a  semicanal  thioutrhout  its  length.  The 
nostrils  are  pierced  at  the  fqot  of  this  sort  of  wall  at  the 
root  of  the  vomer,  and  between  the  raised  aitd  ascending 
parts  of  the  two  intermaxUlarios.  Their  direction  is  oblique 
from  below  upwards,  and  llrom  behind  forward*.  They  are 
pxceisively  unequal,  and  that  on  the  liirlif  '^ide  is  i;o1  a 
Iburth  of  tne  size  of  that  on  the  lelt.  The  nasal  liom  s  are 
also  veiT  unequal :  both  nseend  between  the  intermaxil- 
laries against  the  foot  of  the  semjcireular  wall  which  is 
raised  upon  the  cranium,,  but  thev  only  rise  to  the  level  of 
the  left  intennaxillary.  The  rignt  natal  bone  is  not  only 
lari;er  than  the  other,  but  it  also  deaoenda  lower  between 
ttie  two  nostrils,  articulating  itself  upon  the  root  of  the 
vomer,  and  giving  to  that  part  an  invgular  crest  which 
reposes  a  little  obliquely  on  the  leftmaitril,wkieb,a8  before 
ohser\  cd,  is  the  longest. 

The  direction  of  tlie  \onier  and  amplitude  of  the  left 
nostril  indicate  a  direction  of  the  membranous  canal  of  the. 
nostrils  and  the  whole  spouting  apparatus  towards  the 
same  aide,  and  explain,  Cuvier  observes,  the  fact  observed 
by  mariners,  namely,  that  the  ciehalote  throw  their  spout« 
int.''^  towards  the  left  ^ide. 

The  maxilhiriis  do  not  join  each  other  in  front  of  the 
semieireniar  wall  ;  and  leave  exposeii  between  them  an  irre- 
gular and  considerable  part  of  the  frontal  lione,  which  s?oes 
behind  them,  and.  directing  itself  laterally,  proceeds  to  form, 
as  in  the  dolphins,  the  principal  part  of  the  ceiling  of  tlie 
orbit ;  the  maxillary  makes  its  anterior  angle,  in  front  of 
which  the  border  of  the  maxiUvy  baa  »  deep  notchi  and 
at  its  upper  snrfitce.  opposite  to  That  notch,  b  the  great 

hole  which  occupies  tlie  jilace  oftbe  sitborbif.al,  but  which, 
Cuvier  remarks,  should  liere  l>e  called  supra-orbital.  The 
postarior  atii^le  of  the  oihit  is  occupied  by  the  point  of  the 
zypomatic  apophysis  of  the  temporal  hone,  tmt  it  dues  not 
quite  join  the  postorhital  apoj  hysis  of  the  iVunlal  bone,  so 
that  the  edge  of  Uie  orbit  is  open  at  this  point.  The  lower 
part  of  the  orbit  is  formed  by  a  stout  and  cylindrical  juga. 
bone,  whoaa  anterior  part  dilatea  itself  into  an  oblong 
lamina  wl^  partially  eloees  tin  orbit  in  fhmt  The 
temporal  IbsMi  is  very  deep,  rounded,  but  not  distinguished 
by  a  ci««t  fVom  the'  rest  of  the  occiput:  a  little  of  the 
parietal  bone  is  perceptible  between  tne  temporal  and  the 
frontal  bones.  Die  squamous  portum  of  the  temporal  bone 
is  not  extensive,  its  zygomatic  portion  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
stout  and  short  cone ;  proceeduig  to  the  orbit,  Jl  alone 
forms  the  arch,  a«  in  the  dolphins.  The  occipital  bone  is 
vertical  and  fornw  tha  whole  posterior  suiftce  of  the  aeroi- 
circular  wall  wUdinimiaiida  the  dniH  behind.  IQieoeei- 
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pital  hole  is  nearly  at  the  lower  third  of  its  height.  Tiie 
lower  border  of  the  occipital  bone  is  divided  on  each  s^ide  ' 
by  a  notch  into  two  lobes,  the  external  of  which  represents  ' 
me  mastoid  apophyas. 

The  lowet  part  of  the  ikullf  aUowinc  tot  the  difference 
of  proportion  of  the  put*,  moeh  naemblet  the  lower  por- 
tion ol  that  of  the  dolphins.  Thertgjioo  behind  the  nostrils 
ia  very  much  shortened  in  comparison  of  that  which  is 
anterior  la  them,  and  of  winch  the  eiiornions  muzzle  forms 
the  greatest  portion.  The  result  of  thitt  conformation  is 
that  the  basilary  and  p<>>ti'rior  sphenoid  are  very  short ; 
that  the  anterior  sphenoid,  as  in  the  lai^e-rouzzled  doi- 
pltilM,  only  ahows  itself  below  in  a  notch  of  the  vomer,  and 
i^ppean  very  little  towaids  the  temple  between  the  pala- 
ttne,  the  ptery? otdean,  and  the  temporal  ala  of  the  poii- 
terior  »phenoiJ;  and  that  the  pterygoideann  i  xtpt.d  on 
their  lateral  and  posterior  part,  nearly  to  the  po>lurioi  ))ur- 
tiun  of  the  basilary  bone.  The  jucal  bone  on  its  anterior 
part  lines  below  a  great  portion  of  the  vault  of  the  orbit, 
•nd  proceeds  to  touch,  behind,  the  point^^  of  the  two  sphe- 
noids. Their  anterior  bonier  is  not  double,  as  in  the  dol- 
pUns.  The  bone  of  the  ear  bears  a  great  rekeuiblance  to 
that  of  the  dolphins,  but  tb«  tgmgtan  bone  is  less  elon- 
gated and  leas  fobeted  bndnittdk 


•InUer  CMhdai,  MM  oUi«iMly  Am  stoMi 


Of  the  cervical  vertebra  of  the  Cachalot,  the  atlas  aione 
is  distinct :  the  six  others  are  anchvlosed  into  a  single 
mMs  by  the  bodies  and  spinous  apophyses ;  but  the  num- 


ber may  be  made  out  by  the  sides  where  ve.-)-  delicate 
lamine  mterpose  t)etween  the  holes  where  the  nerven  pass 
out.  There  are  fourteen  pairs  of  ribs  and  fourteen  dorsal 
vertebrae  (perhaps  a  fineertth\ and  thllty-fiTe  others— sixty 
in  all.  The donnl  have  their  trancvene apo|>lqrMs sbott: 
their  anterior  artienkr  apophyses  are  turned  inwardst  and 
embrace  the  p08teiiM;wnidi  look  outwards.  The  spinous 
process*'.s  are  leas  elerati'd  anil  wide  from  before  bax-k- 
wards.  The  two  last  car;)  tl.c  libs  only  on  the  extremity 
of  their  transverse  apophyses,  and  not  on  a  facet  of  their 
body.  On  the  succeeding  vertebrae  the  s|iini)us  aponhy^es 
ri.se,  become  oblique,  and  wider  at  their  hummit  than  at 
their  base.  The  articulars  a»cend  gradusily  to  their  an- 
terior borders,  as  in  the  dolphins:  the  sitinous  mpo|^yiea 
shortening  by  tteg^rees  the  articular  apophysea  amve  at 
thfir  summit  on  the  tail,  and  finally  disappear.  The 
spinous  apoplu  ■^es  di^appt  ar  nho  on  the  liist  caudal  ver- 
tebra. Thi'  ir.insvcr^L'  apophyses  are,  at  first,  simple 
tubercles  of  the  articular  apophyses :  they  do  not  take  tlie 
form  of  distinct  apophyses  till  the  three  last  dorsal  ver- 
tebrae, and  afterwards  continue  on  the  lumbar  and  caudal, 
but  always  remaining  of  modente  length,  and  not  dilatinig 
at  their  extremity.  The  lower  part  ofthe  body  of  the  vef* 
tebrae,  counting  from  the  fourth  lumbar,  is  strongly  caii- 
natt'd.  The  V-shapid  banes  do  not  commence  before  the 
twer.ty-fii-st  after  the  dor>al  vertebra'.  They  are  at  fin>t 
rather  lontj,  and  more  so  than  the  spinou.s  apophyses  to 
which  they  correspond ;  but  afterwards  they  are  a  little 
atUMtened.  The  vertebrae  which  carry  them  have  their 
lower  carination  divided  into  two  truncated  ridges,  each  at 
the  two  extremities,  so  as  to  form  fisoets  for  the  V-shaped 
bones,  which  always  articulate  between  two  vcrtebne. 
The  caudal  vertebre  still  remain  very  larije  up  to  the  six 
or  seven  last,  which  diminish  rajiidly,  loNin^^  their  different 
eminences  :  tlius  the  greatest  portum  ofthe  spine  is  nearly 
much  of  a  size. 

The  s/iouldrr-blade  is  concave  externally,  convex  on  the 
side  ofthe  ribs,  and  narrower  than  in  the  other  cetaceans: 
itsspinal  border  is  not  two-thirds  of  its  height.  Its  anterior 
boraer  becomes  double  below  the  middle  of  its  height,  and 
gives  off  from  its  external  ridiri"  a  ^rcat  acromion,  nii>je 
projectiiiij  uiilL'riorlv  than  the  sinjulder-tilade  is  at  thi* 
point,  and  enlaiL'i  d  at  it-  (  xt.i  mity.  The  internal  bonier 
gives  off  near  the  articular  litad  a  coracoid  ajKjphysis, 
which  projects  less  than  the  acromion,  and  terininates  in  a 
]ioint.  The  humerus  is  very  short  and  stout,  and  has  at 
its  anterior  border  a  crest,  terminated  towards  the  lower 
pact  by  ft  hook  which  represents  the  dcltoidal  crest.  The 
ulna  is  anchylosed  early  to  the  hnmeros,  even  befbre  the 

epiphysis  of  this  last  is  united.  The  ok-c  rnnian  apophy»i< 
projects  very  nuK-li,  and  i  ur\  cs  to\Na.''ds  the  wrist.  {Utte- 
men»  Rati  I  t  v 

BaJscnida-,  or  Whalebone  Whales. 
Rorqual  (Baitenopiera). — Tlie  *Au//  of  the  Rorqual  i* 
more  approximated  to  that  of  the  dolphins  than  the  skull 
of  the  Baltfrnr  properly  so  called.  The  immense  maxil- 
I  laiy  bones  are  diqiosed  below,  in  form  of  a  reversed  roof  or 
'  a  keel,  to  the  two  sides  of  which  the  baleen,  or  whalebone, 
is  attached.  Tlie  vomer  is  shown  between  them  in  nearly 
the  mesial  line  of  the  keel.  Above,  the  two  interniaxil- 
laries,  plac-fd  jiarallelly  bet  ween  the  two  maxillanes,  li-a\e 
between  them  a  vacant  space,  which  is  continued  above, 
or  rather  backwards,  with  the  very  large  apeiture  of  the 
nostrils,  which  is  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  oval,  and, 
contrary  to  the  other  eetaeeana,  peserves,  as  In  the  tttadio 
of  the  Halamee,  a  symmetrical  form.  The  nasal  bones, 
which  are  short,  but  notched  or  festooned  anteriorly,  and 
not  in  form  of  tuberclt-N  I'uini  the  upper  liordt-r  of  this 
aperture.  The  maxillary  iloes  not  cover  the  iVontal  bone, 
except  by  a  narrow  ajjophysis  on  the  two  sides  of  the 
nasal  bones.  The  whole  portion  of  the  frontal  bone  which 
goes  on  each  lide  to  form  the  orbit  is  exposed,  but  tlic 
parietal  bonet  oover  the  upper  part  of  the  temporal  Cosm 
to  the  aides  of  the  apophysis  of  tne  maxillary  bone,  whidi 
shows  itself  between  the  frontal  and  the  bones  of  the  nose. 
The  occipital  bone  advances  between  them,  and  coTcrs  the 
middk'  of  the  frontal  to  near  the  bonws  of  the  nose  ;  so  tlial 
at  the  base  of  tlie  nnsr  the  fiontal  dues  not  show  itself  ex- 
ternally. There  are  two  temporal  crests  projecting  greatly 
outwards,  commencing  at  the  sides  of  the  nose,  and  be- 
tween which  the  skull  is  flat,  or  even  slightly  concave, and 
dcaeends  alowly  towards  the  occipital  hole,  which  ia  at  the 
oxtnai^cf  »l»  phno.  llMOGe^ital  oert  eoaNtasar 
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the  hime  of  the  nasal  bones,  trave rvrif;  from  otie  temporal 
crest  to  the  other.    On  the  middit  of  thii  ■ 


is  a  slightly  projecting  lonjjitiulinal  ridge 

The  jugal  bone  is  curvtd  into  a  portion  of  a  circle,  and 
Somu  the  lower  border  of  the  orbit,  coming  from  the  tyeo- 
ma^  apopimb  flfthe  maxillaiy  bone,  which  abuts  at  the 
anterior  angle  on  the  tenippnl  apophytia.  whiish  abnta 
upon  the  prnterior  ani^le.  The  jngal  Done  u  not  dilated 
at  its  extremity,  as  in  the  dolphin.  Tlie  frontal  on  one 
side  touches  the  maxillary,  and  on  the  otlit r  tiii'  temporal 
bones,  by  its  ante-  nnd  ]>ost-orl)ital  apopfiy-i"^,  and  I'orms 
by  itself  the  whole  ccilinc  of  the  orbit,  without  beini; 
doubled  abore  by  the  maxillary ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  l>clow.  on  its  anterior  portion,  that  in  fhint  of  the  orbit, 
and  moreover  is  bordered  there  anteriorly  by  the  lateral 
laauna  of  the  maxillary  bone,  which  is,  with  reference  to 
the  frontal,  in  an  inverse  position  from  that  which  it  holds 
in  the  dolphins.  It  is  by  this  lamina  that  the  maxill.ar}' 
bone  abuts  on  the  anterior  anjjle  of  the  orbit,  and  articu- 
lates it.-i  lf  Alt!)  the  anterior  and  enlarged  extremity  of  the 
ju^al  bunc ;  but,  what  is  wry  remarkable,  is  that  at  this 
point,  between  the  frontal  and  the  maxillan%  and,  so  to 
apeak,  at  their  veiy^  articulation,  a  peculiar  bone,  in  form 
Of  a  lamina,  occupies  nearly  half  the  length  of  that  tu- 
ture,  and  which  perhaps  is  the  analogue  of  the  lachrymal 
bone.  The  whole  of  the  zygomatic  arch  properly  so  called, 
whit-yi  is  verj'  lari,'i\  litlont^s  to  the  temporal  bone.  Thi' 
fraino  of  the  orbit  is  c  losL-d  on  all  sides  ;  its  ceiling  is  vet)' 
l:ir<;o  and  concave  abo\c.  TIil'  palatine  lionesare  prolonged 
below  the  keel  of  the  maxillaries.  The  posterior  nostrils  are 
ray  near  the  occipital  hole.  They  have  at  each  aii^le  a 
tnbcrosity  formed  br  the  pteiygoidean  bone,  which  has 
little  longitudinal  extent,  and  only  luiTOunds  the  noetrils 
on  the  external  side  and  a  little  above  and  below,  but 
without  forming  a  sinus  or  double  border  tliere,  as  in 
the  iloluhins.  The  ha>i!u!y  region,  which  is  very  short,  is 
also  holiuwcd  into  a  caiiai,  as  in  them,  and  has  on  each 
side  the  bones  of  the  ear,  which  are  very  small  in  propor- 
tion, and  of  oval  form,  and  emiaily  convex  in  their  inferior 
enifiaee.  In  front  of  the  bawaiy  bone,  and  between  the 
pletygoidean  bonce,  nay  ba  men  the  body  id  tb»  poeterior 
q>1ienoid.  The  glen<Hd  nee  of  tiie  temporal  bone  u  nearijjr 
vettica],  and  looks  forward ;  that  which  makes  the  taii- 
ettlar  surface  of  tl\e  lower  jaw  is,  in  some  sort,  the  trunca^ 
ture  of  the  extrcinity  uf  the  bone.  This  jaw  is  an  arch  ex- 
ternally convex,  compressed,  slightly  trenchant  above  and 
below.  It  has  a  coronoid  apophysis  in  form  of  BB  obtuae 
angle,  and  a  tuberosity  a  little  more  backward. 

Cuvier  points  out  certain  differences  between  tke  skulls 
of  the  Roranala  of  the  Cane,  the  Meditew**— **-  tha 
North  Sea,  fbr  wUch  we  must  refer  tiie  reader  to  his 
Ostfmeui  Fo*iiilrs. 

Jiai^n  i. — To  form  the  idea  of  a  B^l(r>ui  p^oper^y  so 
called,  Cnvifr  states  that  we  must  fi^rurc  to  ourselves  the 
muzzle  of  the  Kurqual  narrowed,  elongated,  compressed 
laterally,  and  arched  from  before  backwards,  nearly  in  a 
quarter  of  a  circle.  It  is,  he  observes,  in  the  space  whieh 
Imaenrvature  leaves,  that  the  pktea  of  baleen,  or  whale- 
bonft,  whieh  adiieie  by  flieir  upper  and  wide  extreaity  to 
the  sidce  of  (he  keel  whieh  tiie  moBde  Ibnns  below,  and 
descend  obliquely  outw  ards  by  their  lower  and  pointed  ex- 
tremity towartis  the  lower  jaw.  are  lodged.  It  is  precisely 
because  tliis  cuprature  gives  them  more  space  in  the  lia- 
Utme  properly  so  called,  that  they  are  longer  in  those 
whales  ttiun  in  the  Rorqualt,  in  whieh  lasT  tta  nearly 


straight  muzzle  leaves  them  little  room. 

It  rcaoHs  from  this  latenl  eompresaion  of  the  munle 
that  the  intermaxillarr  bones  are  not  horizontally  between 

but  vertically  upon  the  maxillaries ;  the  upper  plane  of 
these  last  is  itself  nearly  vertical,  except  in  the  lateral 
branch,  which  kwrdere  the  frontal  before  to  proceed  with  it 
upon  the  orbit.  This  transverse  portion  of  the  frontal  t)one 
is  narrower  from  before  backwards  than  in  the  RorqxMl. 
The  occipital  bone  is  convex  throughout  its  upperportion, 
less  oblique  than  in  the  Rorqual,  and  semi-oval.  llie  tem- 
poral bone  reoMias  transverse,  and  its  lygomatic  portion 
bardlv  curves  forward  at  all.  The  nasal  bones  are  riiom- 
boidal,  and  not  triangular  as  in  the  Roraual.  Below,  the 
palatine  and  ptervf^oidean  bones  are  thrown  still  more 
back,  and  are  shorter,  and  the  sphenoid  bone  is  more  con- 
cealtd  than  in  the  Itorqual.  Tne  maxillary  bone  has  a 
deep  notch  at  its  lower  and  posterior  border.  The  alenoid 
•nnaee  of  the  temporal  bone  is  nueh  less  vtrtioal  uan  in 
P.  C  No.  171&. 


the  Rorqual,  so  that  the  lower  jawbone  rises  a  little  to 
offer  its  articular  ctmvex  surface.  This  disposition,  joined 
to  the  absence  of  a  corunoid  apophysis,  may  serve  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Rorqual. 

In  the  Rorqual  of  the  Cape,  (Juvier  found  the  atUu  dis- 
tinct from  the  axis ;  this  last  is  anehylosed  by  the  upper 
part  of  its  ring  which  has  no  spinoos  apodms»  with  the 
corresponding  part  of  the  flurd  cervieaT  This  Isst  and  the 
four  others  do  nut  unite;  they  are  of  some  thickness.  The 
transverse  apophyses  are  double  in  the  three  tirst,  as  in  the 
axis  ;  one,  superior,  is  given  off  from  the  annular  portion 
below  the  articular  apophysis,  the  other  from  the  lower 

Jiart  of  the  body ;  none  of  these  apophyses  are  directed 
orwards.  The  lower  are  shortened  from  the  axis  to  the 
fourth  vertical,  and  are  wanting  In  the  succeeding  ones. 
The  upper  i^plqrses  are  longest  on  tha  axis  and  on  tha 
third ;  afterwaras  they  are  equal,  and  form  a  series  with 
the  transverse  apophyses  which  carry  the  ribs.  There  are 
fourteen  dorsal  vertebrae  and  as  many  pairs  of  ribs,  and 
thirty-one  other  vertebra;  to  the  end  of  the  tail  -lifty-two 
in  all.  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  ribs  only  have  heads, 
and  seem  hardly  able  to  reach  the  body  of  the  vertebra. 
The  others  only  reach  the  extremities  of  the  tnnsverss 
apophyses,  which  go  on  lengthening  to  the  lumbar  region. 
Tney  are  longer  tmn  they  are  wide,  and  dilate  at  the  end, 
as  in  the  Greenland  whale.  They  thus  oontinoe  to  ttie 
thirteenth  lumbar,  where  they  bearin  to  shorten,  but  still 
widen  to  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth,  where  they  disap- 
pear. Tlie  spinous  apophyses  begin  to  show  themselven 
on  tlie  thirteenth  cervical.  They  remain  small  on  the 
neck,  and  begin  to  be  elongated  and  compressed  on  the 
first  dorsals.  They  form  a  nearly  equal  eeries ;  wider  on 
the  middle  of  the  back,  nanower,  but  always  moderately 
elevated,  on  the  lumbar  region,  and  shortening  by  degrees 
on  the  tail.  They  vanish  on  the  twelve  last,  and  the  an- 
nular portion  disappears  two  vertebrs'  aOer  the  spinous 
apophyses.  The  facets  of  the  articular  apophyses  look 
inwards  as  far  as  the  eleventh,  where  they  begin  to  open 
outwards.  They  do  not  rise,  and  finally  form,  towards  the 
fourteenth  or  fineenth,  with  the  spinous  (which  is  alwan 
shortened),  a  trilobated  prominence.  The  pehb  in  oa 
fireneh  skeleton  Is  attadied  under  the  ninth  Innbarvtr- 
tebra.  At  the  eleventh  the  V*ehaped  bonce  conmenoe. 
The  first  is  still  formed  of  two  separate  bones.  They  re^Iivide 
anew  beliind.  The  lower  part  of  the  lumbar  and  caudal 
vertebra;  is  hardly  marked  by  a  slight  carination.  Com- 
mencing from  the  fil^eenth  vertebra  after  the  dorsal,  the 
body  of  each  is  pierced  on  both  sides,  above  and  below, 
with  a  large  hole  for  the  vessels.  Thcee  holes  do  not  di- 
minish on  the  last  caudal,  thoufl^  th^  aia  ■ufih  smaller, 
so  that  ttiey  eadi  vepiceent  two  cylinders  setbaek  tobaeb^ 
pierced  in  thrir  axis. 

The  single  bone  of  the  ttntnim  wss  square^  ^^Mf^y 
forked  poelerioc^,  end  with  a  point  at  ila  eilenal 
border. 

Tlie  thoulder -blade  of  the  Cape  Rorqual  is,  Cuvier  re- 
marks, entirely  different  from  that  of  the  BaUena ;  it  is 
wider  than  it  is  long,  semicircular  on  the  spinal  side,  wiUi 


aeuvle  aateiier  boide^  a  siude  piwnineaea  (the 
ndon)  towarde  the  lower  tiiira,  sad atubereie  near  the 

articulation,  which  is  the  coracoid  apophysis.  The  humerus 
is  still  stouter  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  Bahena,  but 
the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  are  much  more  elongated.  The 
fin  is  also  much  more  pointed.  There  are  only  four  well 
marked  fingers,  which,  not  countfbg  the  metatarsaU,  have 
the  following  joints: — ^the  index  two,  the  middle  and  ting 
finger  seven  each,  and  the  little  finger  three  ^  ell  the  An- 
gers an  tanafaiated  by  a  eartileginous  dilatation. 

Htm  bone  of  the  ear  in  the  BSUum  diftos  from  that  of 
the  dolphins  in  the  enormous  thickness  of  the  tympanic 
bone,  especially  on  the  internal  side.  The  tympanic  none 
is  a  little  more  closed  in  front,  but  leaves  bttkveen  it  and 
the  petrous  bone  on  the  internal  side  a  solution  of  con- 
tinuity wider  and  longer  in  proportion.  It  is  not  bilobated 
backwards.  The  petrous  bone  is  of  very  irregular  form, 
and  very  rugged ;  it  gives  off  two  great  and  stout  an<^ 
phyaes,  also  very  rugged,  one  of  whicbb  posterior  and  a 
little  superior,  artieuWed  to  a  conespanding  spophyais  of 
the  tympanic  bone,  is  inserted  between  the  temporal  and 
lateral  occipital ;  and  the  other,  anterior  and  inferior,  is 
articulated  oy  squamous  suture  with  the  temporal  portion, 
which  descends  to  ftimiah  articulation  with  the  lower  jaw. 
The  cBvboMi  in  all  flia  eetaeesns  are  four  in  nunaber,  es 
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ia  the  quadnipedb,  aad  the  malleui  u  anchylosed  to  the 
(nine  of  the  tjrmpenum,  which*  Cuvier  ouenreb,  is  the 
more  itingulai^  iniMiiMth  II  il  k  Bot  dipdvid  of  iu 
muecle* 


Skull  ofOncoland  WhaU.iMO  from  l»1ow. 

Cimer  reraarlu  thai  the  skull  of  Uie  Greenland  whale 
differs  more  from  the  BaUena  of  the  Cape  tlian  the  >kulls 
of  the  KorquaU  differ  firom  eicb  other.  He  pointg  out 
tbne  diff.'rencet,  which  oztind,  illhoo^h  hlightiy,  to  the  { 
boociof  Uie  ear;  and  expreaaei hk opimon  that  they  are 
difteKntapecict. 

lb  tlie  gmt  Oapc  Bala-na,  according  to  CoTiir,  the 


Skull  of  OnroUnd  Whtl*  witli  lovar  jaw  (pcoAl*). 


atlj.1.  the  axis,  and  the  fivf  other  cervical  vcrtebne  are 
united  totjettior  by  their  hodiis.  All  their  spinous  apo- 
physes are  anctiyloseil  into  a  oin^jle  crest.  The  atla.s  and 
axis  unite  besides  by  their  upper  tranaverse  apophyse», 
which  are  wide  and  strong;  their  lower  transverse  apo- 
physes, which  arf  0![\i;illy  lun^'  ai'tl  -tront,',  are  anchylosed 
to  each  other  and  to  that  of  the  third,  v.hieh  is  more  (.len- 
der. The  four  next  cervical*  have  only  delicate  trans- 
Ttne  apophyaea,  of  which  the  third,  fourth,  and  il(th  are 
Uiebyloacd  together.  The  last  also  has  only  one  upper 
tmmverse  apophjas,  bat  bnger,  atnmfrer.  free,  and 
directed  forwards.  OaOgt  tCBtilrici  ttat  thi«  division  of 
the  anophysea  into  opper  and  lower  responds  to  the  two 
btsncnea  separated  by  «  eunl,  whieh  are  Mm  iit  those  of 
oidtoiiy  rniMindi.  TbetiWNvcneUpojAjanor  theflnt 
doiMl  ire  dtradid  liwltarwtrda,  md  am  long  aid  •  Uttli 
stronrer  than  it  Hm  last  eerrica] ;  they  eoMDMBOi  li^ 
maanginbidk^nddMrteiungatthefioioifhdoiMl.  TlM 


iuceeedinj?  take  a  more  transverse  direction,  and  are  eo- 
larf^ed  at  the  end,  to  the  tenth  inclusive.  Counting  from 
the  elcvt  iith,  thoy  at;aiti  Ik  icih  to  i  lonpatc  to  the  seven- 
teenth; they  then  dniunish  inbtnsibly  to  the  fhirt y-fourtli, 
where  they  disappear.  Tliey  are  throughout  lomrtr  than 
in  the  Cachalot,  and  onlarkfed  towards  llie  end,  the  coti- 
traiy  of  wIiilIi  i»  manilesled  in  that  genus.  There  are 
iilteen  pain>  ul  ribs;  the  lour  last  pairs  and  the  two  hnt 
do  not  reat:h  the  body  of  the  vertebm,  and  are  only  av 
tached  to  itit  transverse  apophysis.  The  first  pair  is  flat- 
tened and  extremely  wide,  especially  at  the  sternal  ex- 
tremity. Tha  tbreo  list  are  alender  and  short.  After  the 
filteendoiwlvtitobnaeoao  twenty-seven  others.  TheV- 
shaped  boMa  flonuniDM  between  the  eleveiith  lod  twdfOi ; 
ihey  are  nmU  eonpind  with  thoii  of  the  Cachalot,  end 
diaappnr  aflar  tho  twenty-axth.  The  eleven  or  tiiedfi 
Ittt  fertebiaa  have  no  longer  any  eminences.  The  last  of 
all  are  nearly  quadrangular,  and  are  each  pierced  with  tws 
vertical  holes.  The  spinous  apophyses  lorm  a  tolerz'.ilv 
uniform  seiies  of  mode  nit  e  ln-ikrht,  all  iiu-liried  forward 
the)  lifgiu  diminishing;  on  ibe  tuil.  Tlie  anterior  at^ic^  • 
apiiphyses  arc  not  elevated,  n  inmn  a!  \hr  sariit'  hi 
and  pre8er\'e  the  same  diniensmns.  Tiny  v  uicii  on  "Iw 
tail  where  they  bave  no  arliculalion  to  luinLsti.  and  tfc* 
five  or  six  last,'  nearly  equal  to  ttie  correspoiuiinf  spioogs 
apophj'ses.  form  with  then  on  their  vettcme  »  oiMbrted 
prominence. 

The  sini;!'  '  of  the  sternum  was  oblong,  widest  in 
front,  and  earned  on  each  side  an  artioolar  Ibeet  fv 

a  nb. 

The  tAoulder'blade  ia neaily  Sit;  ooc oen  lesfecly  per- 
ceive a  slight  concave  eomtoie :  it  u  neiilr  to'  enaped. 
and  lees  wide  than  high.  Its  anterior  border  n  aiinple,  aid 
haa  only  a  single  projecting  apophjraia,  which,  mm  Hi 
position,  ia  probably  the  acromion.  Its  articular  head  ii 
much  wider  in  proportion  than  in  the  Cachalot.  The 
humerus  isiloiltand  short,  scarcely  twice  as  long  as  it  ii 
thick.  Its  tuberosity  (lot'N  not  rcaeli  l(e}ond  the  head  ia 
front ;  this  la.st  is  hemisjilu  ru  ni,  and  nearly  parallel  tu  t>.< 
axis.  The  lower  head  is  divuiid  iiilo  two  sliffhtly  inclio«d 
planes  lor  the  ulna  ai.d  r:niius,  wlneli  tun  bones  are  com- 
pressed ;  the  vilna  is  the  narruwe^t,  espi  cially  in  its  middi^ 
Its  upi>er  h.  ad  Is  slightly  oblniue  at  its  axis,  and  the  &lt- 
cranon  ascends  a  little,  instead  of  recurving  into  a  hook, 
as  in  the  Cachalot  The  radius  enlarges  below,  so  aa  to  be 
there  two-thirds  of  its  length ;  above,  it  is  not  more  this  t 
third.  There  are  four  caipal  bones  in  the  first  row,  of 
whieh  the  ulnar  boae,whuih  responda  to  the  piaiJigfaiy 
fbmea  prmection  ntMnally:  there  are  only  three  in  tbi 
aemnd.  The  netatmala  are  in  length  only  double  their 
width.  Hie  thumb  haa  two  phalaogea,  the  ring-finger  foor, 
the  little  finger  three ;  and  all  ire  teiminatea  bj  a  cartila- 
^notts  dilatation.  A  wide  and  ahoH  fin  obHqnely  rtnindd 
iH  the  result.    {Oiiemm*  Fo»tilM.) 

The  pelvis  in  the  Cetaceans  is,  as  we  have  seen,  onh 
rudimentary  ;  hut  it  may  be  neeesjsary  hereto  give  a  fdtL- 
mary  of  the  modification  of  the  bones  and  their  connecticm 
with  the  skeleton  in  the  ditiereiit  sroups. 

In  the  Dut;on^  it  consists  of  two  pair*  of  bones  joined 
t  wn  and  t\v,i,  and  end  to  end  tiy  a  cartilage  :  to  the  VCT- 
tel>r»^  this  apparatus  is  attached  by  a  cartilage  also. 

The  consi ruction  of  this  part  varies  in  the  true  Zoo- 
phagous  Cetaceans.  Two  small  long  bones  lodged  in  the 
flesh,  one  on  each  aide  of  the  anus,  form  the  pelvic  nidi* 
roents  in  the  Dolphina.  In  Uie  great  Whales,  the  MyaticetCi 
or  Whalebone  Whal«,ligrixinpIe,attheextreDity  of  each 
of  the  bonea  renudcd  by  eompantive  aaatomiati  m  iM,  a 
•eeend,  wl^  le  nmller  lad  curved,  ii  ntieulatad.  Tbe 
ooovtid^  of  tUi  iMt  horn  ii  txtnnil,  and  nay  b«  eaa> 
aldered  ii  a  pnUs  or  iteldnm. 
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Dige*tive  Organa. 

Phytopkaf[9Mt  Cetaceans. — The  teeth  «.molus)  of  the 
Mamttim  m  lidnd  doubly  or  trebly,  the  root  diatiiict 
bam  tha  crown ;  nam  the  icaemblBiiee  to  the  ptAhydenw 
j^Arai  and  Hippopotajctts,  for  imtaiwa)  ia  vaiT  atrong. 
The  molan  of  the  Dugongt  are  elliptical  witnont  true 
fan^,  and  with  two  slight  furrows  on  the  unworn  crown, 
which  disappear  with  age.  In  the  upper  jaw  are  two 
tuskfi.  In  tne  Hytince  there  are  no  molani ;  but  there  is  in 
lieu  of  them  a  homy  plate  in  the  middle  of  each  ^aw.  The 
tonnie  is  short,  and  can  hardly  be  endowed  with  much 
■urtaoo.  The  form  of  the  oa  hyoidaa  is  aopl* :  anelqrlons 
between  tiia  body  and  posterior  oonnm  non  aaiMrrenea ; 
but  the  latter  send  no  ligament  to  the  thyroid  earlil&ge. 
The  anterior  cornua  remain  generally  cutilaginoua,  wid 
are  the  medium  of  union  between  the  bodjOT  bMMiyil, 
and  the  large  and  lung  styloid  processes. 

Ptofessor  Owen  states  that  the  opening  of  the  larynx 
ia  chiefly  defended,  during  the  nibmariae  maatication  of 
the  TCgetable  food  of  the  Ai^n^,  by  the  extreme  oontrac- 
tkm  of  the  fkueia]  aperture,  which  rwwmblca  that  of  the 
Gtpt/bara.  No  pyramidal  larynx  traTenea  it,  aa  in  the 
tnie  f^^'tiicfa.  Two  large  parotid  glands  are  situated  im- 
mediately behind  the  large  ascending  ramus  of  the  lower 
jaw.  A  thitk  laytr  ot  sinipK^  foilicular  glands  is  de- 
veloped above  the  membrane  of  the  palate,  and  a  glandu- 
lar stratum  is  situnlcd  between  the  mucous  and  muacular 
coats  of  the  lower  put  of  the  tuiMhagu*.  Ptohuor 
Owen  alatcB  fbst  •  alinilar  bat  nor*  develoned  glaadalar 
slincture  is  present  in  the  ceaophafirus  of  the  at  y.  He  then 
obaenrea.  that  the  stomach  of  the  Dugong  prisents,  as  Sir 
Evcrard  Hume  had  justly  observed,  some  of  the  peculiari- 
ties met  with  in  the  whale  tribe,  the  Peccan  and  Hippo- 
aotsmus,  and  the  Beaver :  like  that  of  the  fir»t,  it  is 
divided  into  distinct  compartments ;  like  the  second  and 
third,  it  has  pouches  superadded  to  and  communicating 
with  it ;  and.  hkc  the  last,  it  is  pravided  with  *  tcnarkable 
glandular  apparatus  near  tfie  CBnlflii.  These  modHlcstions, 

the  Profejwor  rrmark.s,  obviously  harmonize  with  the  diffi- 
cult digestibility  and  low-<jn;ntiizfd  matter  of  the  food  of 
the  Dugong.    '  Yet,'  says  he,  '  it  is  a  fact  that  would  not 
have  been  d  fnori  expected,  that  in  the  carnivorous 
Cetacea  ths  stooiadl  b  even  more  complicated  than  in  the 
berbivimaa  wgnidm,  and  pfeteota  a  closer  rcfcmblance  to 
the  raminant  stooMeh ;  it  is  divided,  fbr  ezsniplc,  into  a 
greater  number  of  receptacle^  sad  \m  the  flnt  cavity,  like 
the  rumen,  lined  with  cuticle ;  while  in  the  Dagoog,  on 
the  contrary,  the  stomach  is  properly  divided  into  two 
parts  only  (of  which  the  second  much  more  resembles  in- 
testine;, and  both  are  lined  with  a  mucous  membmne. 
After  a  luminous  detailed  account  of  the  stomach,  Profes- 
sor Owen  observes,  that  it  would  seem  that  %  ettam  and 
he  ninotelv  docribea  that  of  the  Dmtng-4»  present  in 
aO  the  heivivorOQB  Cgtatear  for  flteifer  notieea  it  as  of 
large  size  and  j-acciihited  in  the  Northern  Manatee  (Sf?f- 
lerus  i  ;  and  Daiilicnton  hi*  given  a  figure  of  the  bif^d 
caecum  in  the  Soulherti  Manatee  {Manatus  Am/'ncauus). 
It  is  interesting,  he  adds,  to  find  that  a  caput  coli  {the 
situation  and  structure  of  which  in  the  Dugong  lie  de- 
schbea)  ia  present  in  the  tme  Cetacea,  as  the  Baltrnidee, 
whid)  subsut  on  animal  food  of  tlie  lowest  organized  kind. 
The  whole  of  the  afimentaiy  canal  and  the  individual  dif- 
ferences presented  by  the  three  apeehnens  htviti^  been 
elaborately  detailed.  Professor  Owen  proceeds  to  point  out 
that  the  fJugong,  with  respect  to  the  biliary  orL'ans,  de- 
viates in  a  marked  degree  Irom  the  onlinary  Cetacf  u  m  the 
presence  of  a  well  developed  gall-bladder,  an  organ  which 
Daubenton  also  found  in  the  Manatee ;  but  the  presence 
of  the  gall-bladder  ia  not,  the  Profeaaor  observes,  constant 
fn  the  nerbivoroBs  Cetaeta,  for  in  the  Northern  Manatee, 
according;  ti>  Steller,  it  is  wanting,  and  its  absence  teema 
to  be  compensated  by  the  enormous  width  of  the  d^/ia 
trmimunis  chol^  Jorhuf,  which  would  admit  the  five  fingers 
united.   The  secretion  of  the  jinr>c>r,n-  was  carried  by  from 
twenty  to  thirty  ducts,  each  about  two  lines  in  diameliT, 
to  a  very  wide  common  excretory  canal,  which  terminates 
below,  rat  on  the  same  prominence  with  the  cystic  duct ; 
at  a  much  giceter  fd^tive  distance  from  the  mionu  than 
in  the  true  Oetaeea.  In  one  of  the  Dugongs  oaaeoled  by 
Professor  Owen  were  two  small  accessory  spleens  in  addi- 
tion to  the  larger  rounded  one.  but  in  the  other  specimens 
the  last  alone  was  present.    (Zool.  Prr>c.,  1838.) 
Zo<^phag<m  Cetaetant,  The  Ueth  of  the  Doiphmt  are. 


generally,  simple  and  conical  or  compretied.  They  are 
present  in  both  jaws;  their  nrnaberwiei^  and  they  not 
unfreqnently  lie  hid  in  the  gone  in  a  radiaentaiy  atate. 
Those  of  the  Cachaiolt  are  umple,  of  a  long  ovoid  reenmd 
abape,  and  placed  in  the  lower  Jaw  oalj.  The  Myttie0le$t 
or  fFSkoMoM  Whales,  are  witnoat  true  teeth ;  in  lien  of 
which,  transverse  homy  plates  of  baleen,  or  whalebone,  aa 
it  is  commonly  termed,  grow  from  the  palate.  These 
plates  on  their  internal  edges  are  fringed  with  loose  beatda, 
and  among  these  the  ainUl  marine  animals  which  fonn 
their  food  are  entangled  aa  in  the  meahee  of  n  net. 
The  stoiDaetas  of  the  ZoophMonsCstaeeMiai'e  vaiTwnn 

5 Healed:  the  ttundNMrof  new  in  varieos neeiea,  and  in 
ifferent  individuals  of  the  same  species,  has  been  variously 
l^ven  by  different  authors.  Some  have  stated  the  number 
in  the  common  Dolphin  and  Porpesse  at  three,  others  at  four, 
others  at  five,  others  at  six.  M.  F.  Cuvier  considers  it  as 
certain  that  these  numerical  differences  proceed  simply 
from  the  nuuiner  in  which  the  organ  ia  viewed.  Professor 
Owen  was  naable  to  dtstinguiah  aoie  than  four  compart- 
menta  in  the  atomach  of  tlie  Pcrpeie.  tn  genciai  the 
spouting  whales  have  no  ettctm;  hut  a  trace  of  it  hea 
been  found  in  the  Platanist,  and  itaelmlly  eiilts  in  ths 
Piked  and  Whalebone  Whales. 

.lohn  Hunter  pointid  out  the  considerable  degree  of 
unilbrauty  present  in  the  hver  of  this  tribe,  observing  that 
in  shape  it  reseoMeS  that  of  man,  but  that  it  is  not  SO 
thick  at  the  bsss  nor  so  stiarp  at  the  lower  edge,  and,  pro- 
bably, noteoflm  intlte  texture.  The  risht  lobe  isthe 
largest  and  thickest.  There  is  no  ^11-bladaer.  The  same 
distinguished  comparative  anatomist  describes  the  pancreas 
as  ft  very  long  flat  body,  having  its  leO  end  attached  to  the 
right  side  of  the  first  cavity  of  the  stomach :  it  passes,  he 
adds,  across  the  spine  at  the  foot  of  the  mesentery,  and  near 
to  the  pylorus  joins  the  hollow  curve  of  the  duodenum, 
along  wiuch  it  is  continued  and  adheres  to  the  intestine, 
its  duct  cnteiiiur  tliat  of  the  liver  near  the  termination  of 
the  gut.  In  the  Fiked  While  the  vUm  is  single  and 
small ;  in  the  Ptiipewe  H  is  snbdividea  into  several  dirtinet 

portions. 

'I'lie  tiillowing  preparations,  illustrative  of  the  teeth  and 
other  digestive  organs  of  the  Cftnrffi,  will  he  found  in  the 
Physiological  Series  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College 
of  surgeons  in  London :  Nos.  31'J,  3^21 1.  -S'l  l ,  are  transveise 
and  perpendicuIaraecUoos  of  plates  ot  whalebone,  with  the 
vascular  basis  or  gum,  &c.  of  the  Piked  Whale  (BaUena 
boopt.  Linn.).  No.  322  is  a  perpendicular  section  of  a  single 
plate  of  whalebone,  near  the  root,  show  ing  the  outer  and 
inner  layers,  &c.  No.  323  is  a  perpendicular  section  of 
se\eral  jilates  of  wluilebone,  with  the  intermediate  sub- 
stance and  vascular  nidus,  from  the  upper  jaw  of  a  young 
specimen  of  the  Oreat  Whale  {BaltBna  myiticelus,  llinn.). 
The  diqwiition  and  relative  proportions  of  the  plates  of 
whalebone  are  here  shown,  from  which  dispoaltion  it  remits 
that  only  the  fringed  extremity  of  the  whalebone  plates  are 
visible  from  the  inside  of  the  mouth  of  the  whale;  the  whole 
concavity  of  the  palate  appearing  to  be  beset  with  cosite 
rigid  hairs  or  bristles,  which  explains  the  passage  in  Aria* 
totle  {Hist.  Amm.,  iii.,  12\  who,  spi-aking  of  the  Great 
Whale  (MwrlniToc.  or,  as  Bekker  reads  it,  6  five  rh  rijrof), 
says,  *  The  Mysticete  has  no  teeth  in  its  mouth,  but 
hain  like  bog^  bmtlea.'  Nos.  324. 325, 325  A,  and  320^ 
are  aeotiom  of  the  jaws  of  the  Porpesse,  showing  the 

teeth,  their  roots,  gums,  &c.  Nu-^.  ;?'27.  32fi,  are  sec- 
tions of  the  lower  jaw,  with  teeth  nix!  hei  tions  of  them,  of 
D'lphinus  tursio,  Fabr.  (small  Roltle-nose  Whale  of  J. 
Hunter).  Nos.  570  and  571  are  portions  of  the  first  cavity 
of  the  stomach  of  the  Piked  Wliale.  No.  573  is  a  portion 
of  tlM  cavitv  of  the  stomach  of  some  cetaceous  animal. 
Noe.  f/t4  ana  875  are  portions  of  the  first  and  second  cavi> 
ties  of  the  stomach  of  a  Porpesse.  Nos.  576^  C77, 578.  are 
portions  of  the  second,  fourth,  and  llflh  cavities  of  the 
I  stomach  of  a  Fiked  Whale.  No.  r)70  is  the  injected 
I  Btoniach  of  a  Porpesse,  showing  its  \arioiis  cavities,  &c. 
No.  73<)  is  a  portion  of  the  rectum  of  a  Porpesse  injected. 
Nos.  740  and  741  are  longitudinal  sections  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  intestinal  canal  of  a  Dolphin  {Delphinus  Tur- 
«io,  Fabr.),  the  last  showing  the  luge  longitudinal  and 
small  transverse  niga  of  the  lining  membrane.  No.  742 
is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the  commencement  of  the 
rectum  of  Delphinut  DaUi,  Cuv.,  and  No.  743  is  a  longi 
tudmal  section  of  the  rectum  and  anius  of  the  Piked  Whale 
[BaUsna  boopit  Linn.),  showing  the  zigzsg  rug»,  &c.  No 
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823  is  ft  portion  of  the  pancreas,  of  the  duodenum,  and  of 
the  hepatic  duct  of  the  same  species  ;  and  No  824  is  a 
portiaa  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  hepatic  duct  of  the 


Phytophagout  ClrtaeMDit.^1lM  HWM  Dugtmgt  di»- 
sected  by  Profenor  Owen  pretented  th«  mam  remarkable 
extent  of  separation  of  the  two  ventricles  of  the  heart  de- 
scribed by  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Sir  Stimford  Raffles  in 
the  individuals  examined  by  them,  and  observed  by  Riip- 
pell  in  the  Dugong  of  the  Red  Sea  <  Hulir.'yTc  tuhTrmrult). 
Daubenton  appears  to  be  the  first  who  noticed  this  condi- 
tion of  the  heart,  in  his  dissection  of  the  foetus  of  the  Mana- 
itt,  Stellcc  alio  dflocribtd  it  in  the  gemia  which  bMM  his 
Mim ;  lint  in  that  aonaal  tiie  afiealddl  of  the  heart  ex- 
tended upwards  only  one-third  of  the  way  towards  the 
baae,  whereas  in  the' Dugong  it  reaches  half-way  towards 
the  base. 

Professor  Owen  found  the  foramen  ovale  completely 
closed,  and  the  ductus  arterioxits  reduced  to  a  thick  liga- 
aentous  chord,  permeable  for  a  short  distance  by  an  eye- 
pfobe  ftom  the  aortcL,  where  a  creacentic  slit  still  repre- 
tcntad  the  orinaal  coagwiiucatioB.  He  itatei  that  ia  the 
HnootlneM  aM  evvBBeH  of  fhtff  e&lcnuc  and  their  genend 
form  the  auricles  of  the  Dugong  resemble  those  of  the 
turtle  {Chelotu),  and  that  the  appendix  can  hardly  be  said 
to  exiat  in  either.  The  right  auricle  is  larger  than  the 
left.  The  primary  branches  from  the  arches  of  the  aorta 
corresponded  in  each  specimen  with  Sir  Everard  Home's 
figure  and  description.  There  waa  only  one  auperinr  cava, 
not  two,  as  in  the  elephant :  and  the  pafanooary  veins  ter- 
aatnatad  intheleftaoiiole  far  a  oomnon  trank  an  inch  in 
length. 

M  no  mention  had  been  made  in  the  anatomical  de- 
•Cliptions  of  the  herbivorous  cetaceans  by  Daubenton, 
Stellcr,  Cavier,  llafflcs,  and  Home,  respecting  the  exist- 
ence or  otherwise  of  the  extraordinary  intercostal  and  in- 
tervertebral arterial  plexuses  present  in  the  true  Otacea, 
Professor  Owen  carefiilly  followed  out  this  part  of  the  dis- 
section, but  could  detect  no  trace  of  this  very  striking  mo- 
dification. Here  again,  be  obserres,  in  enunciating  a 
fenml  anatomical  propodtion  regarding  Cuvier'a  Cetacea, 
the  herbivorous  species  must  be  exceptionally  cited  apart. 

Zoophagou.s  Cetaceans. — Professor  Owen  remarks  that 
the  Carnivorous  Cetaceans  do  not  participate  in  the  stmc- 
ture  of  the  heart  above  described  with  the  Herbivorous 
section. 

The  following  is  John  Hunter's  description  of  the  heart 
nfthe  Whale:— 

'The  heart  ia  inclosed  in  ita  pericardium,  which  is  at- 
tached by  a  broad  surface  to  the  diaphractn,  as  in  the 
human  body.  It  is  comiKised  of  four  lavilies — two  au- 
ricles and  two  ventricle*:  it  is  more  flat  than  in  the  qua- 
druped, and  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  chest.  The  au- 
ricles have  more  fasciculi,  and  then  pass  more  across  the 
cavity  fttmiide  to  side  than  in  nMqr  Other  animals ;  be- 
aides,  beinr  "wrf  mneetdar,  they  are  vei^  elastic,  for  being 
rtratehed  uqr  eontnet  agidn  vcrjr  conaiderahly.  niere  m 
noUnng  nneommon  or  jMrtieuIar  in  the  structure  of  the 
ventricles,  in  the  vaWes  of  the  ventricles,  or  in  that  of  the 
arterits.  Tlie  cfneral  structure  of  the  arteries  resembles 
that  of  other  animals;  and  where  jiarts  arc  nearly  similar, 
the  distribution  is  likewise  sii.uiar.  The  aorta  forms  its 
usual  curve,  and  sends  off  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arte- 
ries. Tlie  Tda%  I  believe,  have  nothing  parlieular  in 
their  atnieture,  exeeptinc  in  parte  reouiring  a  peeuliarity, 
aa  in  the  fohb  of  the  akin  on  the  oreaal  in  the  Hted 
Whale,  where  their  claaticity  was  to  be  increased.* 

This  assertion  respecting  the  veins  is  not  stated  very 
positively,  and  we  shall  pwwiilly  aee  that thaw  fa n pecn- 

liarity  in  their  structiirp. 

The  same  preat  physioloeist  well  observesi.  that  iu  our 
examination  of  particular  parts,  the  size  of  which  i^  et  ne- 
fally  Tflgnlatod  by  that  of  the  \vhole  animal,  if  we  na^  e 
mdybMn  necurtomed  to  aee  them  in  those  which  are  small 
«r  middle  itwd,  we  behold  tkihi  with  aatodsbmant  in  am- 
mab  so  far  exceeding  the  coMmon  bulk  as  the  Whale. 
•Thos.'  says  Hunter,  'the  heart  and  aorta  of  the  Sperma- 
ceti Whale  appeared  prodigious,  being  too  targe  to  be  con- 
tained in  a  wide  tub.  the  aorta  measurini;  a  foot  in  dia- 
meter. When  we  consider  the&e  ;ipplied  to  the  circu- 
lation, and  figure  to  ouiaetves  that  probably  ten  or  fifteen 
gaUaiH  of  Uood  ar«  tbiown  oql  «t     atvwtt  and  novad 


with  an  immense  velocity  through  a  tube  of  a  foot  dirw- 
meter,  the  whole  idea  fills  the  mind  with  wander.' 

But  the  most  remarkable  modification  of  the  arterial 
system  in  the  whales  remains  to  be  noticed.  This  consista 
in  an  almost  inftnita  dNomvolntion  of  arteries,  fixning  a 
plexus  of  veasels  ^ad  wMi  oxygenated  blood,  situated 
under  thepleura  and  between  the  ribs,  on  each  side  of  the 
spine.  Tnis  intercostal  plexus,  or  rtte  mirabiU,  is  the 
apparatus  whidi  eoableB  tha  iriude  to  cemain  under  water 
Ibr  more  than  an  hour. 

M.  Hreschet  s  paper,  admirably  illustrating  and  follow- 
ing out  Uiis  complicated  reservoir  from  which  the  brain 
and  nervous  system  derive  thdr  atinmlus,  was  read  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Sdenoaa  in  1884,  and  bean  the  fol- 
lowing title:  *Bisloin  Anatonnqne  et  Physiologioue  d'nn 
Organe  de  nature  vasculaire  dieouverl  dans  les  C^tac^ 
etc'  Now  let  us  see  what  claims  M.  Breschet  has  to  the 
discover^'.  The  orpan  was  indicated  and  described  lonp 
ago  by  Ty.son,  in  his  '  Anatomy  of  a  Porpease,'  but  he  w  a,s 
not  aware  of  the  use  of  it,  and  considered  it  as  a  glandu- 
lous  body.  Hunter  was  the  first  who  determined  its  exact 
nature,  and  showed  that  it  was  n  reservoir  of  arterial  or 
aerated  blood. 

After  noticing  the  general  stntctnre  of  the  arteries  as 
above  mentioned,  and  stating  that  the  aorta  forms  its  usual 
curve,  sending  off  the  carotid  and  subclavian  axtcriei.,  Hun- 
ter proceeds  as  follows : — 

'Animals  of  this  tribe,  as  has  been  observed,  have  a 
greater  proportion  of  blood  than  any  other  known,  and 
there  are  many  arteries  apparently  intended  as  reservoirs, 
where  a  large  quantity  of  arterial  blood  seemed  to  be  re- 
miirad  in  a  pHrt»  and  vasenlarifar  could  not  be  the  only 
object.  Thus  we  find  that  the  interoostal  arteries  divide 

into  a  vast  number  of  branchrs,  which  nin  in  a  serpentine 
course  between  the  pleura,  ribs,  and  their  muscles,  niakmt: 
a  thick  substance,  somewhat  similar  to  the  .spermatic  artcr)' 
in  the  Bull.  These  vessels,  everywhere  lininc  the  sides  of 
the  thorax,  peas  in  between  the  ribs  near  their  articula- 
tion, and  also  behind  the  ligamentous  attachment  of  the 
ribs,  and  anastomose  with  each  other.  The  medulla  spi- 
nalis is  surrounded  with  a  net-work  of  arteries  in  tha  aamo 
manner,  more  especially  where  it  comes  out  ftom  the 
brain,  where  a  thick  substance  is  formed  by  their  ramifica- 
tions and  convolutions;  and  these  vessels  most  probably 
anastomose  with  those  of  the  thorax.  The  sut>c]a\  la-i 
artery  in  the  Piked  Whale,  before  it  passes  over  the  rir>.t 
rib,  sends  down  into  the  chest  arteries  which  assist  in 
forming  the  plexus  on  the  inside  of  the  ribs ;  I  am  not 
certain  but  tne  intamal  mammary  aitetiee  contribute  to 
form  the  anterior  part  of  this  plexus.  The  motion  of  tha 
blood  in  such  cases  must  be  very  slow ;  the  use  of  which 
we  do  not  readily  see.  The  descending  aorta  sends  off  the 
intercostals,  which  are  very  larpe,  and  gives  Inanche.s  to 
this  plexus;  and  wlicn  it  ha-s  n-achrd  the  abdomen  it 
stnds  olii  as  in  the  quadruped,  the  different  branches  to 
the  viscera  and  the  lumbar  arteries,  which  are  likewise 
verv  large,  for  the  supply  of  that  vast  mass  of  muscles 
which  movea  the  tail.' 

Moreover,  Hunter  prepared  with  his  own  hands  tha  two 
instructive  specimens  of  the  arterial  plexiform  reservoin 
in  the  Porpe.sse  noticed  below. 

Hunter's  description  was  published  in  •  Phil.  Trans.'  1787. 
and  Profejisor  Owen  well  observes  that  M.  Breschet  could 
only  have  known  it  by  extract  or  reference,  or  he  would 
not  have  stated  that  the  structure  in  qucdion  had  been 
*  obsmed  fay  J.  Hunter,  but  indicated  too  summarily  "  pour 
fowntt  Itrs  die  Ion  compt^i  au  nombre  des  faits  acquia  k 
la  science,"  '  for  the  Professor  remarks  that  he  does  not 
find  in  M.  Breschet's  paper  any  essential  addition  to  Hun- 
ter's original  account,  either  with  respect  to  the  observa- 
tion of  additional  tacts,  to  their  clearer  description,  or  to 
'  the  ph^siolofjical  interences  deduced  from  tlu  ni.  M.  sun 
I  Uaer,  m  his  valuable  observations  on  the  subdivieaon  of  the 
brachial  arteries  and  on  other  peits  of  the  vascular  system 
ot  the  porpesM,  does  notcoonder  it  naceswiy  to  depreciate 
the  laboun  of  onr  great  anatomist. 

The  arterial  plexus  of  the  whales  has  also  been  noticed 
bv  M.  Desmouiins,  and  by  Dr.  Barclay,  Dr.  Knox,  and  Sir 
Wm.  .latdine. 

Dr.  Shaipcy's  'Observations  on  the  Anatomy  of  the  Blood- 
vessels of  ttie  Porpoise,'  were  read  to  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  the  same  year  and 
CM  flicntli  later  tlmn  ILBraadiet's  paper  w«a  nod  to  tlw 
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French  Acadfmy.  Thev  only  occupy  the  greateit  p«t  of 
&  page  in  the  Society's  Report,  but  are  so*ind. 


Arterial  pl«xiu  ta  tk*  Dolphiat.  (Bnachal.) 

With  regard  to  the  win*.  Professor  Owen  points  out  that 
they  are  rernarkable  not  only  for  their  ijreat  capacity,  which 
Hunter  noticed,  but  also  for  their  number  and  the  immense 
plexuses  which  they  form  indifferent  parts  of  the  body,  and 
above  all  for  the  almost  total  absence  of  valves.  Tyson, 
he  observes,  has  piven  a  figure  of  the  extensive  venous 
plexus  situated  on  the  membrant-  investing  the  psoas 
muscles,  and  these  have  recently  occupied  the  attention  of 
Breschct  and  Von  Baer.  The  inferior  and  superior  \ense 
cavK  are  not  brought  into  communication  by  the  vena 
az)'^os,  as  in  other  Mammalia ;  such  veins  in  the  usual  situ- 
ation in  the  chest  would  have  been  subject  to  compression 
between  the  arterial  plexuses  and  the  lungs.  The  venae 
azygos  are  therefore  represented  by  two  venous  tnmk-s  situ- 
ated in  the  interior  of  the  vertebral  canal,  where  they  re- 
ceive the  intercostal  and  lumbar  veins,  and  finally  commu- 
nicate with  the  superior  cava  by  means  of  a  short  single 
large  trunk,  which  penetrates  the  parietes  of  the  postenor 
and  rii^ht  side  of  the  chest.  Professor  Owen  concludes  this 
interesting  note  to  Hunter's  '  Animal  CEconomy'  by  clear- 
ing up  the  difficulty,  which  must  have  occurred  to  most,  of 
accounting  for  the  fact  of  tK>  enormous  an  animal  as  the  great 
whale  being  killed  by  such  puny  instmments  as  the  har- 
poon and  lance.  '  The  non-valvular  structure  of  the  veins 
in  the  Cflarea,'  says  the  Professor,  *and  the  pressure  of  the 
sea-water  at  the  depths  to  which  they  retreat  when  har- 
pooned, explain  the  profuse  and  deadly  haemorrhage  which 
follows  a  wound  that  in  other  Mammalia  would  be  by  no 
means  fatal.' 

The  following  preparations  in  the  Physiological  Series  of 
the  Museum  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons  illustrate  the 
circulating  system  in  the  whales: — No.  925,  the  appendix 
of  one  of  the  auricles  of  the  Bottlenose  Whale  iDrlphinus 
Dalei,  Cuv.),  showing  on  a  large  scale  the  fleshy  bundles, 
tniuculi  pKtinati,  which  assist  in  propelling  the  blood  ft-om 
the  auricle  into  the  ventricle.  No.  926,  a  large  portion 
of  the  right  auricle  of  the  same  whale.  No.  927,  a  portion 
of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  same  whale,  showing  the  mitral 
valve,  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  and  chorda!  tmdineee, 
which  last  are  seen  attached  to  the  ventricular  surface  of 
the  valves,  as  well  as  to  their  margin.  No.  927  A,  the 
heart  of  a  Porpesse  (P/ioctPnn  communis),  showing  the 
completely  closed  foramen  orah,  absence  of  any  trace  of 
an  Eustachian  valve  in  the  right  auricle,  and  ductut  arterio- 
nu  so  obliterated  as  to  admit  only  the  passage  of  a  small 
bristle.  Nos.  132  and  133  (dry  preparations),  two  instruc- 
tive specimens,  injected  by  Hunter,  of  the  peculiar  arterial 
pltxiform  reservoirs  in  the  Porpesse. 

Respiratory  System. 

Phytophagous  Cetaceans. — Professor  Owen  states  that 
the  peculiar  form,  structure,  and  position  of  the  lungt  have 


been  so  accurately  described  and  figured  by  Raffles,  Home 

rtnd  Riippell,  that  he  has  only  to  observe  the  close  agree- 
ment with  these  accounts  which  the  structure  of  the  parts 
presented  in  the  three  Dugongs  disAected  by  him.  Dau- 
benton  and  Humboldt,  he  remarks,  describe  and  figure 
a  ])ret*isely  similar  condition  of  the  respiratory  apparatus  in 
the  Manatee.  Steller,  he  adds,  descnbes  the  same  exten- 
sion of  the  lungs  in  the  Rytina,  and  comjMres  it  with  the 
lungs  in  the  bird,  but  without  their  fixation  in  the  parietes  of 
the  chest,  so  characteristic  of  that  class.  Professor  Owen  is 
of  opinion  that  the  Chelonian  reptiles,  perhans,  ofi'er  a  closer 
resemblance  to  the  herbivorous  Cetacea  in  this  respect,  and 
he  notices  it  as  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  air-cells  of  the 
lungs  are  larger  in  the  Dugong  than  in  any  other  mammals. 

carnivorous  Cetacea,  the  air-cells,  he  observes,  are 
remarkablv  minute,  and  the  lungs  more  compactly  shaped 
and  lodged  in  a  shorter  thorax. 

'  Existing,'  continues  Professor  Owen,  •  as  both  the  her- 
bivorous and  carnivorous  Cetacen  do.  under  such  peculiar 
rircumstances — as  air-breathing  animals  constantly  dwel- 
ling in  an  element  the  accesa  of  which  to  the  lungs  would 
bo  immediately  fatal — it  might  be  supposed  that  the  me- 
chanism of  the  larynx,  or  entry  to  the  air-passage,  would 
be  similarly  modified  in  all  the  species,  in  order  to  meet 
the  contingencies  of  their  aquatic  existence.  But  we  can 
as  little  predicate  a  community  of  organization  in  the 
structure  of  this  part,  as  of  the  circulating  or  digestive 
system  in  the  Cetacea  of  Cuvier.  The  Dugong  and  the 
Dolphin  present,  in  fact,  the  two  extremes  in  the  Mammi- 
lerous  class,  in  the  development  of  the  epiglottis,  which 

one  of  the  chief  internal  characteristics  of  that  class.  In 
the  tnie  Cetacea  and  the  Delphinidat  in  particular,  it  is 
remarkable  fur  its  great  lengtn,  and  in  the  Dugong  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  all.' 

Profes-soT  Owen,  after  giving  a  minute  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  larynx,  thus  proceeds : — 

•  Amongst  the  tnie  Cetacea,  we  have  observed  that  it  is 
those  which  subsist  on  the  lowest  organized  animal  sub- 
-'nnce,  as  tlie /^o/a•^l</^p,  which  approach  the  nearest  to 
the  herbivorous  species, in  having  the  additional  complexity 
of  the  cr?cum  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  same 
affinity  is  manifested  in  the  structure  of  the  larynx.  Tlic 
epiglottis  and  arytmoid  cartilages,  for  example,  are  rela- 
tively shorter  in  the  Baltrnoptera  than  in  Delphinus ;  and, 
as  Mr.  Hunter  has  observed,  they  are  connected  together 
by  the  membranes  of  the  larynx  only  at  their  base  ;  and 
not  wrapped  together  or  surrounded  by  that  membrane  as 
far  as  the  apices,  as  in  the  Dolphins.  In  the  Baleenoptera 
also,  the  apices  of  these  cartilages  are  not  expanded,  as  in 
the  Dolphins,  but  diminished  to  an  obtuse  extremity.  These 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  condition  of  the  larynx  in  the 
bugone  and  Manatee  are  carried  still  further  in  the  Mys- 
ticete  Whale,  at  least  in  the  foetus  dissected  by  me,  and  in 
which  both  the  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  cartilages  were 
relatively  much  snorter,  and  the  thyroid  cartilage  larger 
and  more  convex  than  in  the  Piked  Whale  {Balfpuaptera). 
The  thyroid  cartilage  is  however  a  single  piece  in  both 
genera  of  Balegnid/e,  though  deeply  notched  alx)ve  and 
below ;  and  the  larynx  presents  several  interesting  indivi- 
dual peculiarities,  which  however  the  minute  and  accurate 
descnptions  and  illustrations  of  this  organ,  in  both  the 
Balermtpterte  and  Baleenee,  published  by  Professor  G. 
Samlifort,  •  preclude  the  necessity  of  further  dwelling 
upon.' 

The  diaphragm,  lungs,  bronchi,  and  trachea  present  in 
the  Zoopha/^ou*  Cetacea  secondary  modifications  only,  but 
important  ditferences  are  exhibited  in  the  nostrils,  which 
serve  to  conduct  the  air  from  the  atmosphere  to  the  lungs. 
The  necessity  for  the  act  of  spoutine  seems  to  have  led  to 
the  obliteration  of  the  organ  of  smelling,  and  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  organ  especially  destined  to  fulfil  that  act. 
Although  this  orgAn  has  only  been  studied  thoroughly  in 
the  Dolphins,  the  probability  is  that  the  apparatus  in  all  the 
Zoophagous  cetaceans  is  the  same. 

If,  says  Baron  Cuvier,  we  trace  the  oesophagus  upwards, 
we  fincl  that  when  it  arrives  opposite  the  pharynx  it  ap- 
pears to  divide  into  two  passages,  one  of  which  is  continued 
onwards  to  the  mouth,  while  the  other  ascends  to  the 
nose  :  mucous  glands  and  fleshy  fibres,  which  constitute 
.several  muscles,  surround  the  last -mentioned  passage. 
Some  of  these  are  longitudinal,  and  arise  from  the  circum- 

•  *  Nieawe  V«rhiimdclia«CB  d«T  Kosink.  Nicdnltod.  laiHtom,*  DMllitv 
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ferenee  of  the  p()»terior  orifice  of  th«  bony  nortriK  »nd 
dr^tcend  alotit;  rhat  canal  to  tbe  pharynx  and  ith  ude»  ;  the 
olhers,  which  are  annular,  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  proper  rauMcle.i  of  the  pharynx.  The  larj'nx  rint-s  into 
Ihiii  parage  in  a  pyramidal  t'urm,  and  the  annular  fibres 
have  the  power  of  constricting  it.  Mucous  follicles,  which 
poor  oat  their  lecretion  by  conspicuous  excretory  orifices, 
preTu)  in  this  part.  When  the  lining  of  the  iiasa]  paamgt 
tias  reached  the  vomer,  it  becomes  of  a  pectUiar  tcxtoi*. 
ttiim  mooth,  and  black,  is  appanntly  destitute  of  vessels 
•od  MTVM,  and  veiy  diy.  A  fteshj  valvo  closes  the  two 
booj  mml  cualt  at  ttm  uapu  or  oxtcnil  orifiea.  It  is 
fimMd  of  twoaonididosaitMlifld  to  tho  anterior  od^e  of 
that  orifice,  which  it  shuts  by  the  aireney  of  a  very  itnmg 
■Mtcle  lodged  above  the  intermaxillary  bones.  To  open 
itt  there  Is  a  neceaaity  for  ^me  foreign  body  to  press 
airainst  it  from  helow  ;  aiul  utitin  it  ii>  closed,  it  debars  all 
conimutiication  between  the  nuA^l  jiajssaijLs  and  the  cavi- 
ties above  them,  which  cavitu-i^  are  ;wo  large  mtnibranoiis 
pouches  Ibrnied  by  dark  niucou.s  >kin,  :iiid  very  much 
wrinkled  when  empty  ;  but  when  dLstundtd,  they  become 
of  an  ijval  ibape,  which  in  the  Porpes.se  is  about  as  large 
as  a  coniroun  wine-glass.  These  two  pouc  hes  lie  beneatli 
the  integument  in  front  of  the  nostrils,  and  communicate 
with  an  intermediate  spaet  iiaaiediately  above  those  nasal 
organs,  whose  external  oiUm  is  a  transverse  semilunar 
•lit.  Strong  fleshy  fibres  expand  and  cover  the  whole 
upper  surface  of  this  apparatus,  radiating  from  the  entire 
eutnuBfaranee  of  the  emuum,  unitiog  above  the  two 
pouchMi  Md  adulcd  fer  cOBipmsing  tnem  foreibly.  Now 
w«  will  nopoa*  toidtlis  Mtueaa  has  tdtaa  into  its  mouth 
water  which  it  wisbca  to^wt:  it  int  Mti  the  tongue  and 
jaws  in  motion  as  if  it  wera  about  to  awaUow  the  water ; 
but,  shutting  its  pharynx,  it  forces  the  water  to  ascend  into 
the  na.sal  jjassatie*,  where  the  annular  fibres  above  mi  ii- 
tioned  accelerate  its  progress  till  it  raises  the  vahes  and 
distends  the  menibranniw  pouches  above.  The  water,  I 
when  once  in  the  pouches,  can  be  there  retained  till  the  | 
animal  wislies  to  spout.  When  that  wish  prL>ciit,  the 
cetacean  closes  the  valve,  and  so  prevents  the  descent  of 
the  water  into  the  na^al  pas-sages,  and  forcibly  compres.ses 
the  pouches  by  means  of  the  muscular  expansion  which 
overspreads  them.  The  water,  compelled  Uien  to  escape 
by  the  narrow  semilunar  apertorei  ia  prqjected  to  a 
height  which  eom^onda  to  tt«  aaoiiist  of  the  fvMure 
applied. 


'  Vfftkal  Hvlioii.  •xMlallbiK  th>  tooKur.  Iv^w,  sad  nottrtt*  of  tb«  Porpnte. 
(8«  CaUlagua  uf  Ui>  Phyiiok>«|li»l  srriri  (Mus.  CoU.  CUi.),  U.,  pL  39. 
p.  1S3) 

In  the  case  of  the  Spermaceti  Whale,  it  appears  that  the 

animal  occujnes  about  a  seventh  of  its  time  in  breathing  ; 
and  wlien  it  rises  alVr  lonir  intervals,  an  enormous  column 
of  air  must  nish  into  the  lunirs  and  aerate  a  vast  quantity 
of  blond  for  the  reservoir  descnbed  by  Hunter.  In  or- 
dinary ninmmals,  in;in  iii;d  the  quadrupeds  for  instance, 
respiration  is  momentarily  coins  on,  and  enough  air  only 
is  inhaled  to  OKjgMUite  the  Dlood  Nqolilte  far  •  few 
pulsations. 

The  spout-hole  is  simple  in  the  Dolphins,  and  situated, 
seen  in  the  cut,  towaroa  the  top  of  the  head :  the  same 
■inptidtjr  eiisla  in  that  of  the  CschaloU.  tut  it  is  situated 
at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  soout :  io  the  Wtudebone 
Whales  it  is  double,  opening  lomidi  tlM  aaiBnit  of  the 
head,  as  in  Um  Didphiiie,  in  t  omoantlq  totm  wIumw  con- 
vexity is  sonetiiBea  utmor  ud  iometimee  po 


TTie  following  preparations  illustrate  the  respiratcry 
system  of  the  Whales,  in  the  Mujsenmof  the  Royal  College 
ot' Surtjeons  : — .N'os.  Il.f2,  W'Xi,  small  purlions  of  the  lung 
of  a  Porpesse  ;  No.  1166,  the  longitudinal  section  of  the 
head  of  a  Porpesse,  showing  the  pyramidal  larynx  project- 
ing into  the  posterior  nares  and  embraced  by  the  muscles 
of  the  soft  palate,  which  surround  it  like  a  sphincter  and 
cut  off  all  communieatioa  between  the  mouth  and  nostriU; 
No.  1167,  a  longitudinal  lection  of  the  tongue,  pharynx, 
and  larynx  of  a  Porpesse ;  No.  1168,  the  os^yoides  and 
laiTiuc  of  a  Porpeew ;  No.  1169,  the  laiyox  and  phanmx 
of  a  Dol|biB  (Dt^pUnmt  IWafo,  Fabr.) ;  both  thca»  ahaw 
the  fiviMB  of  Am  Sucaa  into  two  paaages  for  tha  ooane 
of  the  food  ia  dag^nll&mon  aaohadaof  thapfnonidd 
laiynx,  &c. 

For  a  very  luminous  account  of  the  larynx  and  blow- 
hole or  air-passage  in  this  tribe,  see  the  paper  of  Johc 
Hunter  on  Whales,  abov«  qnolad,  in  Mm.  IVtBMip  iwtL 

Ixxvii.,  p.  416),  1787. 

Uropmetic  Syttem. 

Professor  Owen  observes,  that  if  we  were  aemiaiiitid 
with  the  stnicture  of  the  unnary  organs  of  the  herotvvnm 
Cetacea,  Ss  it  is  exemplified  in  the  Dugong  alone,  «t 
should  have  to  establish  as  marked  a  distinctioD  in  ths 
respect  between  then  and  the  true  Cttarta  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding oreanio  qMteaia>  Instead  of  the  numerous  ai»i 
minute  lohuli  or  rtnulea  into  which  the  kidnmr  i*  wb- 
divided  in  the  Dolphins  and  Whaleai  it  weeanta  in  tke 
Dugong  a  stmpla  ooiB|«ct  ftna  withaaaaMokaa  astarad 
■ornce ;  the  iHtofi  wrinffM  tarauaata  npoa  tiro  tatnl 
series  of  eleven  fn  /m'/i'/Zd*,  whidi  pnteek  into  s  rin^ 
elongated  cavitv  or  pflvis,  from  wbiehibe  WMter  ia  eoo- 
tinued.  In  the  Northern  Manatee  however,  Stellf:. 
w  ho.se  accuracy  Professor  Owen  justly  notices,  descnt)e« 
thi'  kidney  as  being  subdivided  like  that  of  the  Seal  ui<< 
Si'u-OUer.  A  similar  lobulated  structure  is  aliiu  ascnticd 
by  John  Hunter,  in  his  paper  on  Whales,  in  Phtl.  Traw. 
1 17H7  ,  to  the  Manatee,  including  it,  with  the  Seal  and 
White  Hear,  among  the  animals  occasionally  inhabitia; 
the  water.  Daubenton,  in  his  anatomical  description  o: 
the  Mtiiialus  americanM,  merely  notices  the  kidneys  o 
oblong,  and  placed  opposite  to  each  other ;  nur  does 
figure  give  any  indication  of  lobulated  structure  ;  neithe: 
does  Sir  Everard  Home  mention  such  structure  in  hi» 
Anatomy  of  the  Manatee,  in  Phil.  Tran*.  C1821).  Ike 
want  of  unilbnnity  in  the  atmetore  of  tlie  Icidney  in  tht 
herbivaroui  CMmm  ia  honaw,  Profeaar  Owen  adds,  of 
Itia  sMHOBent  iintb  lataanaa  to  their  natural  afimtiit; 
riooe  in  the  Fkdnrdanni  «a  And  wnae  species,  aa  tbt 
Rhinoceros,  and,  tnough  in  a  leas  degree,  the  Elephsat. 
presenting  a  subdivided  kidney  ;  while  others,  as  the  Tape 
and  Hog,  have  it  entire. 

In  the  IcBtus  of  the  Dolphin,  according  to  Miiller,  th* 
lolniK  >  ot  the  kidney  consist  principally  uf  convolute.' 
unnileruus  ducts  extending  from  the  apex  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lobule  :  the  intertwinings  of  the  tubuli  ut 
greatest  in  the  intercoitical  portion.  It  i»  a  curious  fact 
Profeasor  Owen  remarks,  that  the  supra-renal  gland  in  tht 
Porpesse  presents  a  cei tain  resemblance  to  the  kidne\  i- 
its  lobulated  exterior;  but,  he  adds,  the  analogy  exte  . ' 
no  farther,  for  on  making  »  section  of  this  piirt  it  wa* 
found  to  wmM  of  tha  wnal  aenttmnflne  eampaat  aab- 


In  the  Museum  of  the  Roval  College  of  Surgeons,  No. 
1286  is  the  right  Iddnnr  of  a  roang  ForpaiM  iiyeeted. 
showing  the  coaipoiiBnt  reanlM ;  Nea.  HHOT*  iSflB^  ate 
tiamvaiaa  and  tongttndinal  sections  of  the  Udnajrof  tht 
Piked  Whale  (Bstona  boopi.  Linn.) ;  No.  IMOiathe  aapra- 
renal  gland  of  Delphtnu*  tursio ;  and  1281  ihow-s  fh< 
kidney  and  supra-renal  gland  of  a  Porpesse.  {Pkftiologtcai 
Strim.) 

Generative  System. 
The  organs  of  generation,  beirit;-  il.i  si/  which  are  mt»t 
remotely  related  to  the  luitnts  and  inod  of  an  animal,  have 
always  been  regarded  by  Pruli  ssor  Owen,  and  most  justly 
in  our  opinion,  as  affording  very  clear  indications  of  it> 
true  affinities.  We  are  the  least  likely,  says  he,  in  the 
modifications  of  these  organs  to  mistake  a  merely  adaptive 
for  an  essential  character.  He  then  notices  the  wrell- 
known  fact  that  the  true  Celaeta  have  no  trace  of  veticuitt 
teminaUs ;  but  he  found  these  boss  present,  and  of  large 
site,  in  tha  Dngooga.  Ihe  wMad^trMfiha  were  ihaitnnd 
dispoaailitiinjpwr  < 
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attached  to  tlie  lower  expanded  extremity  of  the  Uchia. 
which  were  anchyloved  to  the  ilia  on  each  side.  In  the 
true  Cefocea,  Professor  Owen  observes,  the  retractore*  penii 
run  alon^  the  sides  to  the  under  surface  of  that  organ  ; 
whereas  in  the  Dugong  Uie  corre^ading  muscles  are  in- 
serted into  tlM  dormm  penU,  «s  in  the  elephant :  they 
Bieet.  he  addi*  lad  kia  in  •  itraiiir  tendon  b&lf-way  be- 
tween the  emt  aad  us  ffimu  ptmt.  Rtoeeeding  in  Ina 
inquiry.  PnSHmor  Oiran  pointi  ont  thii  in  thn  tm*  Odaem 
the  body  of  the  pmit  eonsists  of  a  single  iierjwii  cavtr- 
MMum,  grooTed  above  for  the  passage  of  the  vmadanalit, 
and  more  deeply  excavated  below  for  the  lodgment  of 
.  the  urethra  and  its  vascular  structure ;  but  the  Diigontf 
presentjj  a  marked  deviation  Irutn  the  cctiiciMiis  stmcture 
ol'  the  name  part,  which  presents  in  a  tran&verse  section  a 
division  of  itie  firjiiu  rnvernomm  into  two  lateral  por- 
tifjf.s,  witli  a  middlt  ]ipamentou.s  teplum,  as  in  the  Fachy- 
dfini-,  ;  till'  vii>'i.i:i:ir  miil  tructile  tissue  also,  he  remarki*. 
bears  a  grtritcr  pioportion  to  the  surrounding  liitanu'ntoiiN 
stnifiiirf  ilian  in  the  trae  Cetacit.  The  testes,  obiservcs 
the  Prolewor  in  conclusion,  are  abdominal  in  the  Dusong, 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  Cetaceu  ;  1>ut .  he  addli  they  nlw  IMTO 
a  similar  position  in  the  Elephant. 

John  Hunter  remarks  that  the  orgUi  ti  generation  of 
this  order  of  animals  eome  in  both  eexM  newer  in  form  to 
those  of  the  Ruminants  than  of  any  otben :  and  this 
•iinilnii^isiHitiQuladyimttrlnbkiBtlMf^^  taithe 
■lb  thiir  amndioa  varies  €D  Mooont  of  the  modUeifioa 
•f  the  saEtemal  form  of  the  body. 

TIm  female  organs  in  the  Ryiina  have  been  described 
by  Steller ;  and  Sir  Everard  Home  has  given  an  Meonilt 
ofthose  o(  the  Dugong.    {Phil.  Trans.,  1820.) 

Hunter,  in  his  jiapiT  on  Whales  has  entered  particularly 
into  the  structure  of  tho*e  oJ'  the  Zmpha^ous  retawain. 
The  copulation  has  been  alleeed  to  tif  tarried  on  in  an 
upright  position  with  the  heads  of  both  sexes  at  the  sur- 
face. The  period  of  uterinit  gestation  does  not  appear  to 
be  certainly  known ;  the  number  of  young  is,  generally, 
considered  not  to  exceed  one,  (here  being  but  two  nipples: 
the  glands  for  the  secretion  of  milk  are  two,  one  on  each 
aide  of  the  mesial  line  of  the  l>elly  at  its  lower  part.  The 
posterior  ends,  from  which  go  out  the  nipnles,  are  on  each 
side  of  the  o|)eninK  of  the  vagina  maBUul  flurows.  The 
milk  is  venr  tieh,  uke  that  of  &  eow  to  wfaioh  cream  has 
been  added. 

FmCbsmt  Own  icBuliii  that  mneh  atnsa  haa  baan 

recently  laid  on  flie  supposed  ezisteiiee  which  the  musdcs 

surrounding  the  mammary  eland  afford  in  the  act  of  suck- 
ling by  compressing  the  gland  and  ejaculating  the  milk 
accumulated  iti  thi'  dtlattd  receptacle  or  reservoir;  but 
he  observes  that,  considering  how  great  the  pressure  of 
the  surrounding  water  must  be  upon  the  extended  surface 
of  the  mammar)'  gland,  it  may  reajiily  be  conceived  that 
when  the  nipple  is  grasped  by  the  mouth  of  the  young  and 
the  pressure  removed  Inim  it  l)y  the  retraction  of  the 
tongue,  the  milk  will  be  expellud  m  a  c  opious  N'.nnni  by 
means  of  the  surrouiuling  pressure  alone,  independently  of 
muscular  aid.  The  Professor  adds,  that  the  intimate  struc- 
ture of  ttie  mammary  gland  in  the  Zoophagous  Cetaeea  is 
aisantially  the  same  as  in  the  OBNrrKORHVNcHus,  being 
composed  of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  caecal  tubes ; 
these  are  however  shorter  than  in  the  Omithorhifnchus, 
amd  their  glandular  panalaa  are  firmer;  they  are  well 
ibown  in  the  figure  of  tha  mannaiy  gland  is  a  young 
Fihsd  Whale  {Balanoptera  rottrata)  given  bv  MiiUer  in 
his  seventeenth  plate,  yfg.  2,  and,  aceoraing  to  that  author, 
present,  after  the  Omithorhynchus,  tlie  simplest  structure 
of  the  mammary  gland  in  the  entire  mammiferous  aeries  of 
animals. 

The  Physiological  Seru  s  of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  has  the  following'  prcjiaratiutih  illus- 
trative of  the  male  organs  of  the  Z'/ophagous  C'rlac  tun  : 
— Nos.  2.')19  to  l\y2!7,  l>oth  inclusive  (penis,  &c  ). 

No.  2527  A  IS  the  distal  extremity  of  the  penis  of  a 
Dugong,  showing  a  marked  deviation  from  the  cetaceous 
structure  of  the  same  organ,  and  an  approach  to  that 
which  the  Pachyderms  and  some  other  mammals  exhibit. 

Nob.  2786  to  2794,  both  inclusive,  illustrate  the  Cenwle 
c^iSMof  the  Zoophagcm  CeUteeeaiu. 

Brain,  Nerveut  Slftltm,  and  Stnie$. 

Tha  biahi  is  well  finmd.  In  the  Fotpease  wad  tha 
Comnaa  DdpUn  ithai  bean  stated  to  ba  aahi^ da> 
titoptdaaiaMqr  MB— tfcrona  quadruped.  Infhefnatar 


whales  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the  ratio  of  tha 
weight  of  the  brain  to  that  of  the  body  is  In  the 
smaller  cetaceans  it  is  not  diminished  to  a  proportionate 
size,  as  its  extraordinary  development  in  the  Dolphin 
testifies. 

Nos.  1332  to  1337.  both  inclusive,  and  Nos.  1860  to 
1363,  both  inclusive,  in  the  PhyaiolO|0eal  8aii(M  <tf  th* 
Museum  of  the  Rcgrai  College  of  Surt^eons,  iUustnte  the 
br^n,  spinal  ehori,  9to.  of  the  zoophagous  wfaam. 

aneffi  Bnnitw  observsa  that  in  many  of  the  whala 
tribe  fliara  Is  m  organ  of  soiell  at  all ;  and  in  those  which 
have  such  an  organ,  it  is  not  that  of  a  fish,  therefore  pro- 
bably not  calculated  to  smell  water.  It  becomes  difficult 
tlieri.  fure,  he  remark"*,  to  account  for  tlie  manner  in  which 
such  Hiiini.Hls  smell  the  water:  and  wliy  the  others  should 
not  have  had  such  an  uii:an,  nvIucIi  M-enis  to  be  iieculiar 
to  the  larce  and  small  whaK-lxme  '.vliales  ■  liuhrtut  nii/alir^- 
luji  and  luiltriinj.irni  nj.ur  u'ii  ;  the  organ,  in  tliu-.e  whieh 
have  it,  he  adds,  is  extremely  small,  when  compared  with 
that  of  other  animals,  as  well  aS  the  MTra  wideh  IstO 
receive  the  impression. 

Nos.  1541  to  1546,  both  inclusive,  in  the  series  above 
quoted,  illustrate  the  nasal  passages,  &c.  in  the  Zoopha- 

gOU*  Celurfdiis. 

Tatte. — The  complicated  and  indeed  delicate  structure 
of  the  tongue  in  the  Pkgtophagou*  C^aeemu  indioatea 
that  they  must  eqi«r  the  sense  of  uste»  althoof  h  tha  tongue 
is  capaUa  of  boA  sli^t  motion. 

But  it  has  been  doubted  whether  the  Zoophagmu  Ceta- 
eeant  are  endowed  with  a  special  or^an  for  the  enjoyment 
of  this  sense.  No  fossulate  nor  conical  papillae  are  pre- 
sent in  the  tongue  of  the  Dolphin  or  of  the  Porpesse ; 
slijrht  elevations,  the  middle  of  whieh  ;i|ipears  to  be  per- 
forated, are  only  perceptible,  and  the  Iringed  edges  would 
seem  to  lead  to  the  notion  that  their  object  is  moro  in- 
tended for  furthering  the  sensations  of  touch. 

John  Hunter  states  that  the  totiiruc,  svhich  is  the  orpan 
of  taste,  is  also  endowed  with  the  sense  of  touch.  He 
found  the  tongue  in  the  Porpesse  and  Grampus  firm  in 
texture,  composed  of  muscle  and  fat ;  pointed  and  serrated 
on  its  edges,  like  that  of  a  hog.  In  the  Spermaceti  Whale, 
he  says,  it  was  almost  like  a  feather-bed.  In  the  Piked 
Whale  it  was  but  gently  raised,  hardly  having  any  lateral 
edges,  and  its  tip  projecting  but  little,  yet,  like  eveiy  other 
tongue,  oomposea  of  mnsae  and  ftit  He  supposes  Ihst 
tiie  tongue  of  the  lam  Whaldiona  Whale  naea  in  the 
month  eoDndenUy ;  we  two  jaws  in  the  middle  being 
kept  at  such  a  di^ance  on  account  of  the  whalebone,  so 
that  the  space  between,  when  the  mooth  is  shut,  must  be 
filled  with  the  tongue. 

Nos.  1486  to  1488.  both  inclusive,  illustrate  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  tongue  in  the  Zoophagous  Cetaceans  {Dflphi- 
nus,  Baia-na,  and  llyperoodfm  \  in  the  Physiological  Series 
of  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Colleire  of  Surgeons. 

Sight. — The  eye  in  the  Hfrbiroroun  C>'lacfans  only  is 
provided  with  a  nu  iiliitniL^  ineiubrane  or  lateral  lid  ;  tiiatof 
the  Zoophagous  or  iipouitn^  Cetiiceant  has  no  lachrymal 
glands,  but  the  lids  are  furnished  with  glands  for  a  mucous 
secretion  adapted  for  lubricating  the  sclerotic  coat. 

John  Hunter  states  that  the  eye  in  this  tribe  is  con- 
structed upon  nearly  the  same  principle  as  that  of  quadru- 
peds, differing  however  in  some  circumstances ;  \n  which 
It  is  probably  Better  adapted  to  see  in  the  medium  nmnigli 
whicn  the  light  is  to  pass.  It  is  upon  tha  whole  amaU  wr 
the  aiss  of  tbeanimal.  The  lida  have  hut  little  motion,  wA 
constat  not  of  kose  eellnlar  membmne,  as  in  common 
quadruped^  but  rather  of  the  common  adipose  membrane 
of  the  Dody  ;  the  connection  however  of  their  circumfer- 
ence with  tne  common  iutei^utuenld  is  loose,  the  celluliir 
membrani-  being  less  loaded  with  oil,  ^^llu■ll  allows  of  a 
sli^'ht  idld  being  made  upon  the  surrounding  parts  in 
openins^the  eyeli<!s.  This  is  not  to  an  equal  degree,  he 
adds,  in  them  all,  being  less  so  in  the  Porpesse  than  in  th^ 
I^iked  Whale.  A  detailed  account  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
eye  in  whales  will  be  found  in  Hunter's  paper. 

In  the  Museum  of  the  CoQe^e,  No.  1777  A  exhibits  the 
eyeball  and  dMRMtnistie  metitilfaig  mandmne  fai  tha 
Dugong. 

Nos.  1773  to  1777,  both  inclusve,  illustrate  the  eyeball 
and  its  appendages  in  the  Ptopesse,  Dolphin,  and  IPikcd 
Whale. 

ibaruv^Tbora  is  no  external  concha ;  but  flie  ear  ^ 
eonrfraaMmahiq^tiM  suae  principle  aain  the  quadra* 
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pcd ;  tlitre  ife  however  certain  daftRWMW  whidi  ffa*  reader 
will  find  set  forth  in  Hunter's  paptr.  Tha  Mma  laanu  to 

be  fairly  developed,  and  Wha)e-fi«hen  experience  no  •mall 
difficulty  from  the  warning  given  by  both  eye  ar.-.l  ear.  It 
has  however  been  stated  ttiat  the  Greeniand  whale,  though 
not  without  a  nice  sense  of  faMiiBg;  itnaina inaeiiBble  to 
the  report  of  a  cannon. 

In  tne  Phviuological  Series  of  the  Museum  of  tbe  Col- 
lege, the  foiUowiiic  prenurations  illuttrate  the  organ  of 
hwing  in  tbe  Wbniea No.  116^  section  of  the  ^rmpanum 
of  BaUena  mffttieetui  steeped  in  acid ;  and  Noa.  1582  to 
1596  B,  both  inclusive,  affording  a  strikii^  exampto  of  the 
extent  of  John  Hunter's  reseaichea  vebtlVe  to  UliaCflgan 
in  the  Zoophngnut  Catacfaitit. 

TbufA  — The  sensation  of  touch  mubt  be  lively,  though 
it  is  a  communiy  received  opinion  that  the  common  Dol- 
phin, notwithiitandinj;  ita  delicate  epidermis,  \%  not  veiT 
eensible  to  tactile  inpressiooe.  M.  Brescbet  and  M. 
Koiuael  deYaaxtaiedlstingaish  the  following  coaatituenta 
in  the  skin  of  the  Cetaceans : — 1 .  Derm,  or  corium,  a  dense 
fibrous  cellular  texture,  which  contains  and  protects  all 
tin;  other  parts  of  the  skin.  2.  The  papillary  Iwdies,  con- 
sisting of  papilla),  covered  by  tlie  derm.  3.  Tlie  sudorific 
app.aratus,  consisting  of  solt,  clastic,  s-piral  canaLs,  which 
extend  through  the  entire  thickneiut  of  the  derm,  and  open 
to  the  intervals  of  the  papillae  by  an  orifice,  closed,  gene- 
lally,  hf  n  email  epidenaie  valve.  4.  The  inhalant  appa- 
latua.  5.  Tbe  nmcoua  apparatua.  6.  The  colorilic  appa- 
ratus. 

According  to  Hunter,  the  reticular  network  containing 
the  blubber,  which  is  described  by  him  as  fine  in  the  l^or- 
pesse.  Spermaceti,  and  large  Whalebone  Whale  {Buhma), 
and  coarse  m  the  Grampus  and  small  Whale-bone  Whale 
'^Bttltenoptera),  forms  part  of  the  skin.  See  above,  p.  287. 
(Tbsle). 

The  prepantiona  illuatiative  of  tbe  wgm  of  touch, 
beridea  those  noticed  under  the  head  of  Twte,  in  the  Phy- 
Hiological  Series  of  the  Museum  of  tlie  College,  are  Nos. 
1403,'  1404,  1405,  1406,  exhibiting  a  section  of  the  tail  of 
a  Porpesse  with  the  cuticle  in  pail  removed,  to  shu.v  the 
villi  of  the  cutis,  a  portion  of  the  true  nkin  of  a  whale,  a 
section  of  the  .<iame,  and  a  portion  of  the  plicated  integu- 
ment from  the  under  part  of  the  neck  or  thorax  of  the 
Piked  Whale  {Baltgna  boopt.  Linn.),  showing  the  pucker- 
in^f  the  softer  skin  in  the  interapacea  of  tbe  longitudinal 

Natttrm,  TTistory. 
Tlie  natural  history  of  the  Phytophagous  and  Zoopha- 
gouit  Cetaceans,  even  modeiately  lollowed  out,  would  of 
itself  &U  a  large  volume.   Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to 

E'vo  BOre  tbMiniBere  descriotive  sketch  of  some  of  the 
rms  of  tbb  gNMt  «nd  bifpihr  intereeting  older.  Tbe 
lame  reeaon  hu  eompened  na  to  o«iit  nrani  vmhiable  in- 
formation relative  to  their  oriruiiijatioii  ;  but  we  have 
endeavoured  in  our  compre:>6ed  abridgment  to  touch  ou 
most  of  tiba  leading  points. 

Phytophagous  Cetacmni. 

We  have  treated  of  this  division  under  our  present  title, 
t>ecause  the  animals  which  it  comprises  would  be  looked 
.''or  here,  in  consequence  of  the  general  position  assigned 
to  them  by  loologists ;  but  it  is  impowiole  to  study  their 
cmnization  and  babita  without  perceiving  that  tney  do 
WK  belong  to  tlw  true  Whalea:  they  are,  in  short,  Aqiatie 
PuchycUnn.s. 

It  IS  not  indeed  surprising  that  they  should  so  long  have 
been  confounded  with  the  Cetaceans ;  for  their  general 
appearance  and  horizontal  tail,  joined  to  the  difficulty  of 
asi^^iciating  them  either  w  ith  the  Seaii  or  the  ffaJnu,  not- 
withstanding their  aquatic  habits,  led  naturally  to  their 
being  placed  in  the  same  order  with  the  true  zoophagous 
trhaua.  But  with  external  form  almost  aU  reaemblance 
ceaaea ;  and  when  these  phytophagous  mainmala  are.  aa 
they  ought  to  be,  referred  to  a  separate  i,'rtn;p,  there  will 
not  be,  lio  tar  as  discovery  has  hitherto  gone,  any  such 
animal  as  a  phytophagous  whale. 

*  The  short  and  thick  neck,  fin-like  fore-legs,  want  of 
hind-legs,  caudal  tegumentary  fin,  smooth,  naked,  and 
almost  hairless  integument,  are  all  modifications  of  external 
form  by  which  the  Dugongi  and  Manatees  are  adapted  to 
]tey  tbeir  pait  in  the  water:  but  the  kind  sorl,' 
P»MMwr  Owen,  *  wfaidi  fliq'  are  to  play  in  thdt  dcoMMrt 
d^cnda  <Ni  Mguie  duiacton  wMcb  mainly;  if  not  esdn- 


dvely,  reveal  their  tioa  afinitiea.  Nowwa  have  eaen  that 

tho  whole  of  the  internal  structure  in  the  hethivoroua  O- 

tuci  a  differs  as  widely  from  that  of  the  eamivoroua  Cetaeea 
as  do  their  habit.s :  that  the  amount  of  variation  is  as  great 
as  well  could  bo  in  animals  of  the  same  claas  existing  in 
the  same  great  deep.  The  junction  ol  the  Dugongs  and 
Manatees  with  the  true  Whales  cannot  therefore  be  ad- 
nuttad  in  a  distribution  of  animals  according  to  their 
organitation.  With  much  auperficial  reaemblaace,  *htf 
have  httle  real  or  orgado  reeemblanee  to  tha  Walraa, 
which  cxbibiti  an  extreme  modification  of  the  amphibious 
carnivorous  type.  I  conclude  therefore  that  the  Dugong 
and  its  congeners  must  eitlier  form  a  group  apart,  or  be 
joined,  a.s  in  the  classification  of  M.  de  Blainville,  with  the 
Pachyderms,  with  which  the  herbivorous  Cetacea  have  the 
nearest  affinitiea,  and  to  which  they  seem  to  have  been 
more  immediately  linked  by  the  nnir  «Bet  genua  Diworan- 
wm.' 

These  Aquutie  Paehydermt  eauUi  of  three  genera. 

namely :  the  Manateet  (Munntut,  Cuv.) ;  the  Dugongt, 
Halieoret  111.  {Dugungm,  Camper.  &c.) ;  and  the  Mtukaia 
(.StcUtrm,  COTn  ^/Uma,  III.). 

Manatus. 

Generic  Character. — Body  oblong ;  molar  teeth  marked 
with  two  transversal  elevations  on  their  crown;  no  canines 
in  the  adult ;  vestiges  of  nails  on  the  edgaa  of  their  anterior 
extremitiea or  pectofal  fine;  pectoral  mamma;  'ekinvaij 
thick  and  nafied:  whiaken  very  etrong  and  doee  act; 
horiaontal  tml  Muck,  tegomantaiyt  >nd  dongated  oval. 
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Cuvier  describee  iiui  Manatees  as  having  an  oblong  body 
terminated  by  an  elongated  oval  fin ;  eight  molar  teeth  in 
each  jaw,  with  a  square  crown  marked  oy  two  transverse 
ridges ;  neither  incisoia  nor  canines  in  the  adult;  bat  in 
the  very  young  ones  two  small  pointed  teeth  are  ibund  fai 
the  intermaxillary  bones,  whicn  disappear  early.  Tlie 
vestiges  uf  nails  are  observable  on  the  edges  of  tneir  flip- 
pers, which  thi-y  use  dexterously  enough  in  Creeping  and 
carrying  their  young.  This  has  caused  theae  oigans  to  b* 
compared  to  nanda,  iriieae*  their  name  Jfimofi,  or  Jib- 
nalee. 

Geographieai  Distribution  t^the  Gmus.— The  wninier 
parte  of  America  and  its  islands :  Western  Africa. 
The  marnnuf  of  the  Manatees  and  Dugongs  are  pectoral, 

and  this  conformation,  joined  to  the  adroit  use  of  their 
flippers  (whose  five  fingers  can  be  eiisily  dislinpuished 
through  the  investing  membrnnLS,  four  of  them  beuig  ter- 
minated by  nailsj  in  progression,  nursing  Uieir  young,  &C., 
have  eauaed  them,  when  seen  at  a  distance  with  the  an- 
terior pert  of  their  body  out  of  the  water,  to  be  taken  for 
some  creature  approaching  to  human  diape  so  nearly 
'(aqpeeially  ks  their  muzxle  is  thick  set  with  bain,  givmg 
eonewhat  of  the  effect  of  human  hair  or  a  beard),  thai 
there  can  ba  little  doubt  that  not  a  fetv  of  the  bdea  oC  Mev 
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MB  and  Mernitidi  have  had  their  oii^  with  these  ani- 
■al^as  well  as  with  Seaband  Walmaea.  Thua  the  POttu- 
gocae  and  Spaniards  give  the  Manatee  a  denomination 
which  mfciilief  Woman-fish ;  and  the  Dutch  call  the  Du- 

rong  Baardmannetjf\  or  I.ittle  Bearded  Man.  A  very 
Rttle  ima^nation  and  a  memon,'  lor  only  the  iuar\ellous 
pKJrtion  of  the  appearance  suffici-d,  doubtless,  to  complete 
the  metamorphosiaof  this  iult'  woman  or  man,  half-fish,  into 
ftSfaOb  t  Mmald,  or  a  Merman,  and  the  wild  recital  of  the 
vefsieer  waa  treaaured  up  by  aueh  writaia  aa  Maillct.  Lai> 
mwaaye-dea^Boia,  Saeha,  Valentyn,  and  othen,  wluk  aa 
Cuvier  well  obMrre%  have  dlq^ayed  mora  leaiBiBg  than 
judgment. 

EYSmple,  Manatus  (nnt^iranu*. 

Drsrrivtion. — The  American  Manatee  is  of  rounded 
form,  and  has  been  comtiared  to  a  leathern  bottle  orwine- 
slcin.  The  head  is  conical,  and  no  depression  marks  its  junc- 
tioa  with  the  body ;  the  miuzle  kitoutaiid  fleshy,  aemicir- 
colaLT  at  its  coper  part,  wbera  are  the  two  semilanarui^^ 
of  the  noatTtH.  The  flill  upper  lip  is  aomewhat  elell  in  fhe 
middle,  and  two  tufts  of  stiff  bristles  spring;  from  its  sides  ; 
the  lower  lip  is  shorter  and  strai^hter  than  the  upjwr,  and 
the  internal  liiiiiii^  of  both  eoiisists  of  sluirt  hard  very  thick 
hairs.  The  mouth  is  not  large,  and  the  eyes  are  small. 
Two  small  fissures  in  the  skin  form  the  only  appearance 
of  external  ears.  The  flippera  or  swimming  paws  have 
more  freedom  of  motion  than  fbow  of  the  true  Whales ; 
the  artiadatiooa  of  the  fingeia  mif  be  lUt  through  the 
skin,  and  are  endowed  with  considerable  power  and  mo- 
tilify.  There  is  no  nail  00  the  thumb,  but  the  four  fingers 
are  furnished  with  nails,  that  of  the  little  finger  being 
Very  small.  The  skin  is  L'nyish  and  coarse,  like  bull's 
bide,  some  say  slightly  stiagreeiied,  and  having  isolated 
hairs  scattered  here  and  there  ;  these  hairs  are  most  nume- 
lous  at  tile  ancle  of  the  mouth  and  l>ehind  the  paws.  The 
wtanmm  are  vtuated  on  the  breast,  and  are  not  much  de- 
Tekped,  except  during  the  period  when  thcy  an  called 
faito  action  for  the  supply  of  the  young. 

This  species  reaches  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  is  the 
Bum/  and  Vache  Marine,  and  Femim  Marine,  of  the 
French ;  S<'a-Cow  of  the  English.  Strange  figures  were 
given  of  it  by  the  older  naturalists ;  that  in  Hernandez 
has  the  fore-feet  terminated  with  solid  iMMla. 

GmMrafhieal  Dutribution. — The  wanaer  parte  of 
Ameriea  and  the  Antilles,  about  the  nouthe  of  riven. 

Habit t.  Pood,  ^e. — The  Manatees  are  gregarious,  and 
generally  go  in  troops.  The  young  are  usualfy  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  herd  for  protection,  and  on  tne  approach 
of  danger,  all  unite  for  the  common  safety.  It  is  alleged 
that,  when  one  has  been  struck  by  a  harpoon,  its  compan- 
ions will  tear  out  the  weapon  ;  and  they  are  so  attached  to 
their  young  that  if  the  calf  tie  taken  the  captors  are  sure 
of  the  mother,  bam  the  reoklemneM  with  which  her  ma* 
temal  affieetion  leada  her  to  the  phee  of  ei^tora.  If  the 
mother  be  captured,  the  yomig  mlow  Iwr  to  ttm  abon  and 

fall  an  easy  prey. 

The  sliallow  bays  of  the  Antilles  and  the  quiet  creeks  of 
the  South  American  rivers^  particularly  in  Guiana  and  the 
Brazils,  are  the  favourite  haunts  of  tne  Manatee.  TTiey 
were  formerly  abundant  at  the  months  of  the  Orinoco  «nd 
Amason,  ascending  many  miles,  even  into  their  tribotaiiaa 
aad  the  fkaih  water  lalMe.  There  their  aetiona  are  re- 
corded as  btSnf^  rindhur  In  aome  respects  to  the  whales, 
such  as  breaching  or  leaping  to  a  considerable  height  out  of 
the  water.  The  food  is  entirely  vegetable,  consisting  of  sub- 
aqueous plants  and  littoral  herbs,  principally.  According 
to  Hemandej, "  Humano  more  coit,  foeminasupinain  littore 
feri  tuta  procumbente,  acceleritate  quadam  auperveniente 
nare."  the  mme  author  adds,  that  oohr  one  youiw  ie 
nndtaMed  at  a  UitiL  Hm  milk  is  Mdd  to  De  agieeaUe  to 
Oietaate. 

tHiHtv  to  itfizR.— 'Hie  mild  inoffensive  manners  of  the 
Manatee,  and  the  unsuspecting  nature  of  the  animal,  make 
it  an  easy  prey  to  the  hunter,  who  pursues  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  flesh,  which  all  pronounce  to  be  excellent,  both 
firesh  and  salted.  Hernandes  compares  it  to  well  fatted 
pork  of  pleasant  flavour,  but  sajrs  that  it  is  noxious  to 
thoae  labouring  under  hiee  veaeiea.  Others  oompaie  it, 
vHmi  roested,  to  beef  or  veal  ia  iaveor,  and  atale  that 
when  salted  it  nakea  ascellent  sea  pfovlMon.  I 

It  is  alleged  that  Ihrmerly  they  were  ao  plentiftil  within 
ten  or  twelve  leagues  of  Cayenne,  that  a  large  boat  might 
be  filled  with  them  in  a  single  day,  when  their  flesh  was 
F.a.No.l71«. 


sold  in  the  market  at  about  threepence  a  pound.  Bat  tka 
eagerness  with  which  it  wu  purchased  loon  Ndoeid  tta 
numbeiii  and  made  them  comparatively  scarce. 

The  capture  is  generally  effected  by  means  of  the  har- 
poon. At  St.  Domingo  the  hunters  ap])roached  them  in  a 
small  boat,  and  struck  them  with  a  large  harpoon  to  which 
a  long  stout  cord  v^as  made  fast.  The  stricken  animal 
made  violent  etToita  to  escape,  carrying  with  it  the  harpoon 
and  cord,  to  the  and  «f  wnich  a  cork  or  piece  of  light 
wood  to  aerva  aa  a  Imay  wae  attached,  and  indicated  the 
whereabout  of  the  maaatae.  Alter  a  while  the  hunter* 
took  h(dd  of  the  rope  and  at  last  drew  the  exhausted  ani- 
mal on  shore,  where  it  waa  killed.  The  sport  of  manatee- 
catching,  thus  conducted,  is  described  as  highly  diverting, 
but  the  boat  is  sometimes  upset  by  the  struggles  of  the 
animal  in  the  shoals. 

Manatees  have  reached  Europe.   The  «*min  of  one 
which  had  been  long  dead,  is  recorded  to  have  come  on 
shore  at  Newhaven  m  the  Frith  oTForthk  ia  the  aiitnam  of 
]78l»;  and  Dufaamal  alatee  that  one  triHi  ita  anb  waa. 
fhmni  onahare  near  Dieppe. 


Tlw  MMWtM. 

Halicore. 

Generte  Oiaracter. — Body  elongated,  tail-fin  in  form  of 
a  crescent,  molars  each  composed  of  two  cones  united  by 
the  side,  small  pointed  tuaks  inserted  ia  the  ineiaiveboiMa, 
ddn  very  thick  and  wiUioat  hain. 

4 

Dental  fomniJas  Ineiwrs,  g~^\  aaaiaaab  0;  molara, 


Twlh  or  Difoay    (7.  Cut.) 

l^e  attention  of  Professor  Owen  was  particularly  di- 
rected to  the  atate  of  the  dcatitioa  of  toe  Dugongs  of 
difftreot  aeiaa  wideih  ha  cxaadned,  tnm  which  it  ap- 
peared that,  as  in  the  Narwhal,  the  permanent  tusks  of 
the  female  are  arrested  in  their  growth,  and  remain 
throughout  life  concealed  within  tne  substance  of  the 
intermaxillary  bones  and  the  alveolar  intejrument.  The 

vo&.xxyi!^p 
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Cwrity  of  the  tiuka,  he  Uates,  is  in  like  man iut  filled  up 
by  the  Mcretion  of  the  pulp  vvhich  rttrtigiades  in  the 
coune  of  its  ab»orption,  and  hencf  the  tuskij  aie  solul,  liVe 
the  oorretponding  tiuks  m  the  female  Narwhal,  or  ut  least, 
present  only  a  ihallovr  cavity  at  their  expanded  and  di»- 
{atUti  baae.  He  ftound  in  one  enmium  of  a  male  Dugong 
ia  the  upper  jaw,  the  deeidnooe  inciaora  or  tusks  co-exi&t- 
ing  llitn  the  permanent  onea.    In  the  •kull  of  a  male 

3—3 

,  BBOienb  the  wMketa  of  the  decidoinia  ia- 


otaon  were  oblttwitid,  Md  the  peinta  of  the  jpemuuMnt 
onea  projected  ftotn  Cheir  euBkato.  Not  mm  ttHt  twenty 
grindere,  five  on  each  side  0(  the  Jiar.  UgfUK  t»  bo  in*- 

loped  in  this  animal. 

"  It  it  olfvioiis, "  says  Professor  Owen,  "that  the  different 
form  and  coiulition  of  the  tusks  thus  observed  in  the  lieRtiH 
of  Dujfoni^s  ijf  the  same  *ize  and  ag'-. regarded 
as  indicating  a  specific  instead  of  a  sexual  difference.  Dr. 
Knox  inclines  tu  the  lormer  opinion;  I  have,  however, 
adopted  the  latter  view,  not  iutitily  or  hypothelically,  but 
as  a  reAult  of  the  mnuite  eomjian-nr.  of  the  l\ii'ni>  and  pro- 
portions of  all  the  crania  which  have  come  under  my 
obenretion." 

Siample.  Halkore  Dugong. 

Dttertption. — ^The  head  of  this  Dugong  is  small  in  pro- 
pOftion  to  the  bodv,  which  in  generu  form  much  resem- 
Dlee  that  of  the  Manatee.  The  large  upper  lip  is  thick 
Md  obiiqiiely  tmneated,  aad  the  tfiuieetM  luilliee,  which 
(biiBi  ttie  ihort  end  iiaoi^r  ▼•rtied  nont,  k  fhtaUied  with 
•oft  papillte  and  a  fewtaoetleB;  »  honqr  enbilMiee  oovere 
the  lips,  the  upper  of  whidi  ie  veij  ■oreoblo  end  tumid 
on  the  edge ;  the  lower  ia  much  aniener,  resembling  a 
rotind  or  oblong  chin.  The  inside  of  the  cheeks  U  fur- 
nished with  strong  projecting  hn>tles  The  noatrils  fin- 
situated  on  the  sunirnit  of  the  upper  jaw,  where  it  curves 
downwards,  and  injiietrate  obli<piely,  sO  that  the  iip]>er 
semilunnr  edt^e  prr-^M's  upiui  the  lower  surface  to  form  a 
valve  enprti>le  ul'  lii'in:;  shut  at  the  '.m11  of  the  aiiiinal.  Tlie 
eyes  are  sniiill.  The  little  aperture  of  the  ear  is  hardly 
perceptible.  The  inanmia;  are  placed  on  the  chest,  be- 
neath the  thick  and  fleshy  flippers  or  paws,  wliich  are 
nther  warty  on  their  antenor  eoge ;  but  there  u  no  ap- 
pearance of  nails.  The  tail  is  broad,  and  lobated  or  cres- 
eent-shaped.  The  skin  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick, 
of  %  uniliorm  blueish  colour,  sometimes  blotched  with  white 
bdo«>  |<en|^h  from  seven  to  eight  Ceet. 

Qtamrafhwdi  Di$tribufion. — Somatca  end  all  the  wana 
leae  of  the  Indian  aiehipelago.  It  ia  Mid  to  han  beeo 
obeerred  at  the  north  of  Now  HoUaadtOad  to  hairo  onee 
been  common  at  the  Mand  of  Rodiifnei. 

Habitt,  Food,  <¥^.— 'The  external  form  of  the  Dugong,* 
laya  Professor  Owen, '  is  not  so  well  calculated  for  moving 
lapidly  through  the  water  as  thai  nf  tlie  dolphin  and  other 
eamivorom  CeUicea,  which  suusihl  liy  a  [lerpelual  iinrsuit 
of  living  animals.  In  these  the  snout  is  conical  and  pecu- 
liarly elongated,  and  in  some,  as  the  Diljihtnux  Gauge- 
tictu,  the  jaws  are  produced  to  an  extreme  length,  so  as 
to  give  them  every  advantage  in  scijinc  their  swift  and 
slippery  prey  ;  whjiht  in  the  herbivorous  Dugong  the  snout 
is  as  remarkable  for  its  obtuse  truncate  character — a  form 
however  which  is  equal^  edvantageous  to  it,  and  well 
adapted  to  its  habits  of  browxing  upon  the  atg(r  and  /uei 
which  grow  upon  the  submarine  rocks  of  the  Indian  seas. 
Alt  ftom  the  fixed  nature  of  the  Dugong's  food,  the  mo- 
tioaaoif  the  aninal  during  the  time  of  feeding  must  relate 
OOM  iannediatelT  to  the  necessity  of  eomiag  to  the  sur- 
(kee  to  respire,  ita  tail,  the  principal  loeonofive  orran  of 
ascent  and  descent,  ie  praportioQaUjr  gnater  than  m  tlia 
true  Cetacea,  its  breadth  being  rather  more  than  one-third 
the  hiu^rtli  of  the  whole  body.  But  the  most  important 
external  dittereiices  arc  seen  in  the  presence  of  the  mem- 
brana  nictitam,  in  the  anterior  position  of  the  nostrils  and 
in  the  situation  of  the  mamma',  which  are  pectoral,  or 
rather  axillary,  bein(^  situati  d  just  behind  the  roots  of  the 
flippens ;  in  the  female  specimen  examined  their  t>ftse  was 
about  tlie  size  of  a  shilling,  and  llu  v  projected  about  half 
an  inch  from  the  surface.  A  considerable  ridge  extends 
along  the  middle  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  posterior  pert 
of  the  back,  which  is  continued  upon  and  temunatea  in 
the  tail.' 

The  hanntaof  theDnxoBg,  which  does  not  unear  ever 
toftovHOlfhalMd  or  MMHnta^  an  faooniir  ia  tl^ 


sea-shallows,  whM*  tho'witar  «  OPt  SUM  tttt  tola 

three  tathoms. 

Sir  Stamford  Raffles  states  that  during  six  montli*  four 
of  thei^e  animals  were  secured  at  Singapore,  butthit'.ht 
greatest  number  is  said  to  be  taken  ouring  the  norther: 
monsoon,  when  the  sea  ia  raoat  calm*  near  tbt  mouth  cf 
the  .Johore  River.  Thaf  wa  vnaBf  OSN|M  by  spetnn^ 
in  which  feat  the  natives  aieveiy  expert,  during  tiw  oii^ 
when  the  animala  indicate  thrir  approach  by  a  m&m 
noise  which  they  make  at  the  surface  of  the  water.  Iht 
ftnt  object  of  the  captor  ie  to  eeeoie  and  elevate  UkI4 
when  tno animal  becomes  pcc&etlv  powerkm.  8ur  Staofsni 
adds,  that  ttio  Dugongs  are  aeldom  ean|^  at  Sinnpm 
above  eight  or  nine  feet  in  length ;  but  how  nucii  lain 
they  grow  ia  not  aaoertained,  as,  when  thnr  esectd  M 
size,  their  aapoiior  atnagtii  ooalilaBthan  to  nakettit 

escape. 

Leguat,  who  ipt  aks  of  them  a>  oeeurring  at  UllUtd 
France  in  great  numbers  about  a  hundred  and  hrenrp 
yeaj-s  ago,  says  that  they  were  tw  enty  iVet  long,  but 
very  easily  laKen.  They  led  in  flocks  like  jhcep  in  'hr. 
or  four  fathoms'  water,  and  made  no  atle!'.;;,!  att.x.; 
when  approached.  Sometimes  they  were  shut  st  tljct:<: 
of  the  musket,  sometimes  ladd  hold  of  and  forced  oa  ihuit 
Three  or  four  hundred  were  met  with  togellier,  Miltli} 
were  so  far  from  shy  that  they  suffered  themiu  lvcs  to  a 
handled,  uid  the  fattest  were  thus  selected.  The  UinrM 
were  avoided,  not  onl  v  on  account  of  the  tmible  Ihf 
gave  in  the  eaptmc,  out  because  their  flesh  ymvk* 
good  as  that  of  tha  nnllor  aod  younger  ones. 

The  ftaHda]ta|oagvradtieaa||Mi««lfyoni/MN]ii^ 
at  aUith,  and  to  wis  the  mother  beata  aaeb  ■tronc'^ 
tioa  ttiati  if  the  young  is  speared,  the  awUier  will  Mt^ 
part,  but  is  sure  to  be  taken  also.  The  Mala)'*  tmiii 
this  animal  ajj  almost  typical  of  uiaUin;.!  ailVctiun.  Tlit 
young  utter  a  short  and  sliarp  crv,  atul  are  s.mltnA-l 
tears,  which  are  carefully  preserved  by  the  mw  - 
pie  as  a  charm,  under  the  notion  Ui&t  they  will  »ecut 
affections  of  those  whom  they  love*  aa  thqr  IttmlO* 
mother  to  the  young  Dugong. 

i'li/ity  to  Man. — The  flesh  is  delicate,  and  isiAiJtjt< 
superior  to  that  of  the  buti'alo  or  common  ox.  TluH- 
gong  is  considered  by  the  Malays  as  a  royal  fish,  t:iii  U( 
king  has  a  right  to  all  that  are  taken.  Sir  SitnLri 
Raffles  states  Uiat  this  species  afforded  much  utii^ 
on  the  table,  as  the  flesh  proved  to  be  most  eut^ 
beef. 

Tha  DttiOBK  of  tha  Bad  Boa  ia  considered  diffendtta 
that  abera  aotiani  hf  AofeiMr  RiippeU,  whodatd* 
it  by  the  name  otHalieore  tabernacuii,  under  the  iaqpnaa 
thai  it  was  with  the  skin  of  this  species  that  the  JemsR 

directed  to  veil  the  Tabernacle.  He  saw  it  swiramingMM! 
the  coral  banks  on  the  Abyssinian  coast  near  the  W" 
islands.  The  fishermen  harpoom  d  a  female,  whicli  k 
dissected,  ten  feet  long.  Tlie  Arabs  stated  that  It-tyi" 
ill  pairs  or  small  raiiulies,  tlial  they  have  feeble 
feed  on  algte,  and  that  in  February  and  Ma/ch  bW!)  t*-' 
ties  occur  between  the  males,  which  attain  the  lei  ;'--' 
eighteen  feet.  The  female  brings  forth  in  NovemiKi  >^ 
December.  1baflBdi»taotb,aadiUaaiaartaiaHll7"' 
Aiaba. 


For  an  aecoont  of  the  northern  form  of  this  froup,  Stf*- 
km*  or  Bjftina,  our  limits  oompal  us  to  tlie 
to  fltaUe^doaoiBtMB  hi  flia  aNond  valoM  af  lht'li(« 
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Moncrin  of  the  Petenfaurg  AeadcniT'  (1751J.  Veiy  little 
addition  haidiNt  bMBmdc  to  it*  nlilqiy. 

Zoophagout  CeiaeeafU» 

D«lphini<li£. 

These  have  an  elongated  body,  with  their  jaws  more  or 
1«H  projecting  in  the  furm  of  a  beak,  are  without  tuaiu, 
but  most  frequently  furnished  with  a  great  number  of 
taeth  «B|do  aiid  equal  in  hm,  which  ire  bowever  wanting 
dtogettwr  in  Mmc  q;iecies;  no  belcen  or  whalebone; 
blow-holes  with  a  coaunon  opeoiaK  to  a  cceietat  ehape 
on  the  head. 

The  dental  formula  of  the  family  may  be  stated  geoe- 
lallj  as  consisting  of  from  84  to  'J5  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  from  84  to  96  in  the  lower,  =  ICK  to  190. 
Space  will  notjMnnit  us  to  notice  more  than  two  of  the 
1  gmeia  of  thb  fiuntly. 


&mtrie  CRof«iel«r.— Mtmle  dwirt,  oooveSt  ind  not  te^- 

■inated  in  a  rostrum ;  teeth  nunnooa,  pilaGad  imfniarl)- 

ia  each  jaw  ;  a  dorsal  fin. 

40  to  46 

Dental  formula :— Molars,  x?rr':ii>  =  80  to  SR. 

40  to  46 


19,0m,) 

Example,  Pheemm  eommuni$^ 


'fio, 


linn. 

Deteription.  Upper  part  of  the  body  deep  bluish  or 
treenteh  olack  ftdins  on  the  sides  into  the  polished  silvery 
whiteness  of  the  bcllr.  The  browni^  iliopentiMftrai  a 

white  ground.   Length  from  (bur  to  five  feet 

Geographical  Dtttribution. — ^Atlantic  Oeean.  fleas  of 
Europe. 

This  appears  to  he  the  (^raiva  (phocft'Tia)  of  Aristotle 
('Hist.  An.'  VI.,  12).  Some,  Pennant  and  others,  have 
sappoiwd  it  to  be  the  Turxu,  of  Pliny  ('  Nat.  Hist.,'  ix.,  9\ 
wmebt  according  to  the  Roman  natiuralist,  bears  some 
Hfcff^yi^  to  the  Dolphins,  of  which  he  relates  so  many 
anecdotes  flhistfative  of  thehr  afltetfoo  tmt  man  in  the  pre- 
cedini^  chapter.  It  is  the  Porco  petce  of  the  Italians 
(whence  probably  the  English  name  Porpe$te) ;  Martnuin 
of  the  Freni  h  :  Mirsuin  and  Tumblare  of  the  Swedes  ; 
Meertchicein  of  the  Germans;  and  Uamhidydd  of  the 
antient  Britliih. 

Uatrittt  Food,  Porpeases  swim  in  shoals,  and  drive 
flia  OMwlwrel,  herrings,  and  aalnoa  lieibre  them,  pursuing 
tfioB  upttM  bqri  *  with  the  aainaaaganmsi'  says  Pennant, 
•aa*  pink  of  doge  doe*  a  hare.  la  oMoe  plaees  they  almost 
daikeo  the  *ea  as  they  rise  above  water  to  take  breath : 
they  not  only  seek  for  prey  near  the  surface,  but  often  de- 
scend to  the  bottom  in  search  of  sand-eels  am!  .sea-worms, 
which  they  root  out  of  the  sand  with  their  noses  in  the  .^amo 
Banner  as  the  hogs  do  in  the  field  for  their  food.'  In  tine 
weather  they  leap,  roll,  and  tumble  in  the  manner  so  well 
known,  principally  in  the  qprfngaad  aunmer,  wlddi  ia  sop- 
posed  to  be  their  rattii«  season.  They  go  mOa  fivers  in 
pursuit  of  the  salmon,  to  which  they  are  a  deadly  enemy, 
and  other  fish  ;  and  have  been  seen  high  in  the  Loire, 
Charente,  and  Seine  in  France.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
when  the  porpeases  are  Bfamtmling  in  the  .Hpriiii;  and  aum- 
aser,  they  appear  heedless  and  blind  to  ail  danger  and  risk, 
whieiit  as  their  brain  is  highly  developed,  strengthens  the 
•opposition  tlttt  tliey  are,  at  sucb  times,  actuated  by  the 
sexual  imdttlM  to  an  extent  that  lessens  their  usual  wari- 
ness. Oil  the  23rd  May,  IMQ.wa  Mw,  about  10a.ii., 
two  rollinif  and  sporting  a  litMe  abore  1i>ndon  mdge 
towards  the  Surrey  shore.  They  seemed  Ji^rcgard  the 
numerous  steam-vcasels  which  were  coostanliy  pas^ng,  and 


to  pay  no  attention  to  the  wherries,  some  of  which  went 
close  to  them.  The  man  on  the  look-out  in  the  steame* 
from  whose  deck  we  watched  them  said  that  they  had  tienll 
seen  between  flve  and  rix  that  nominf  near  floothwark 

Bridge,  and  that  one  of  them  had  been  hooked  with  a  boat- 
hook,  but  had  got  away.  It  was  blowing  fresh  from  the 
so  ith-west,  and  the  tide  was  running  up  ;  the  timaibrlHIgll 
water  at  London  Bridge  that  day  being  0-45. 

'Ilie  period  of  tttero-gestation  is  said  to  be  six  months, 
and  the  young  at  the  birth  twenty  inohes  in  length.  The 
mother  watches  over  it  with  the  aoit  tender  «are. 

Those  who  tun  eem  the  pocpeiBe  hi  panmit  of  the 
salmon,  describe  tte  scene  a*  most  faiteTesmf  ftom  the 
efforts  of  the  salmon  to  escape,  and  the  adroitness  wifh 
which  the  porpesse  counteracts  their  attempts.  In  their 
disfres<<  the  snlinon  frequently  spring  high  out  of  the  water, 
but  theic  ever  watchful  foe  bides  their  relapse,  and  by  its 
rapid,  quick,  and  weD  diiaelad  tmt,  ■odooi  flub  to 
secure  its  prey. 

Vtilitv  to  JSon.— The  oil  produced  from  the  fat  surround- 
ing the  bodT  ia  of  the  purest  hind,  and  the  skin  when  eata- 
fully  tanneo  and  dressed  Is  used  fbr  wearing-apparel,  and 
for  ooverinc^  for  carriages.  The  shoals  of  porpe.sses  on  the 
west  coa.st  of  Ireland  arc  said  to  be  immense,  and  might  be 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  ii<  iL'hbouring  population  if 
furnished  with  boats  and  proper  implements  lor  their  cap- 
ture, and  conversion  to  oeconomic  purposes.  As  an  article 
of  food,  the  fleah  was  antiently  esteemed,  and  considered 
worthy  of  the  tables  of  the  great.  Receipts  for  dreuine  it 
appear  in  the  *  Forme  of  Cuiy,'  oonrailed  (eiie.  1880)  br  tha 
master  cooks  of  King  Richua  II.  It  appean  to  have  Men 
served  in  'Furmente,'  in  broth,  and  roasted,  and  was  evi- 
dently used  both  fresh  and  salted.  Several  of  them  were  on 
the  board  at  the  sjieat  feast  holden  at  the  "  intronfi7atinn'  of 
George  Nevell,  Archbishop  of  York,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.  In  Hennr  VIII. 's  time  it  continued  to  be  a  royal  disih, 
and  wia  inikshion  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth.  It  appears  to 
have  been«  in  thoee  days,  generallr  presented  sa  a  roast  with 
a  sauce  made  of  fine  white  bread  crumbs,  mixed  with  vine- 
gar and  sugar.  The  common  dolphin,  Delphimtt  delphii, 
was  then  considered  so  great  a  delicacy,  tliat,  according  to 
Dr.  Caius,  one  which  was  taken  in  his  day  wa*  thought  a 
present  worthy  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  distributed  it 
amongst  hi*  friends  :  it  wa.s  roasted  and  dressed  with  the 
Mpeaa^aucc  la.<it  above  mentioned.  At  a  later  period, 
dw  porpeMe  kept  its  ground  on  the  table  of  Roman  Catbo- 
Nee  onlsh^vB  wnA  mring  Lent  Nor  have  modem  nasvl- 
gators  ftnmd  it  nnderirable  food.  Captain  Cdnettf*  people, 
who  fell  in  with  numbers  of  them  on  the  Mexican  eoest, 
mixed  their  flesh  with  their  salt-pork— roakinc  excellent 
sausages,  which  formed  their  ordinary  food.  Captain  Basil 
Hall  speaks  with  some  unclion  of  a  di^h  of  porpesse-cut- 
lets,  well  separated  from  the  investing;  lard  and  blubber, 
wihich  was  served  at  his  Uble  with  «uh  iM^pgr  aAet  that 
the  diah  left  hi*  cabin  empty. 

The  flesh  of  tlw  porpease  is  the  Gteanlander's  great 
dainty,  and  ha  qjoaffli  itB  oil  aa  tiio  most  delifliou*  of 
draughts. 


Th«  1^1 


De1phinapt« 

Generic  Charaeter.—^^  obtuse,  munle  short  and  oo- 
nical,  or  terminated  in  an  elongated  rostrum  ;  number  of 
teeth  vaHabla ;  no  dmsal  tn. 

Dental  fiMmnla,  aeeoidhic  to  V.  ^•s|5|^  ^ 
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Example,  Detphinaplerutleucat,  Delphtnut  tsucas,  6m. 

Dttenption. — Head  obtuse,  muzzle  short  and  conical ;  a 
■mall  an^I&r  eminence  in  place  of  the  donal  fin  ;  colour 
yellowihh  white  or  cream'-GOiour ;  but  they  have  been  seen 
yellowi»h  approaching  to  onnge,  and  white  tinged  with 
red.  The  youne  with  browdNI  Ipota,  and  occasionallv, 
Uue  or  lUly.  No  wtecnal  oir,  mooth  loiiJl,  eve  hudljr 
lv|nrtlniitliitofnMi:imbliit.  ^indaontrnvHlex 
with  its  bonit tumid  backmidft.  LMglh  turn  IS  to  18 

feet. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Tlu-  N'orthem  Ocean. 

Thi»  ik  the  Beluga  and  IVhtte  Hlialc  of  authors  and 
aavigaton,  IVhite  Fith  of  the  whalers. 

One  of  Uieae  dolphin*  haunted  the  Frith  of  Forth  in  the 
summer  of  1815  for  nearly  three  months,  passing  almost 
dtU{f  upwards,  uA  AgMit  ntiriag*  with  the  flood  aod  ebb. 
It  wai  tuppoaed  to  1m  itt  vnmiit  m  lahnon,  ud,  after  many 
unsuccessful  attempt^  tlw  Mlmon-fishera  killed  it  with 
fire-arms  and  spears.  Mr.  Bald,  of  Alloa,  bought  it  and 
■ent  it  to  ProfeMor  Jameson :  it  is  now  in  the  Edinburgh 
Muaeum,  and  formed  the  subject  of  the  interesting  observa- 
tions of  Dr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Neil  in  tbo  2>WMW<am«  ^ 
tkt  Wanurian  Soeutu. 

Mr.  Neil  renarka  ttiat  the  shape  of  this  animal  ii  very 
ijrmmetrical,  ia||ertiiis  tlia  idea  of  perfeetadantatkn  to 
rapid  progrwrion  in  the  water.  Ite  nead,  he  omerres,  is 

small  and  !i  nL:;'h.  nt  d,  and  over tho forehead  there  is  ;i  thick 
round  cusliion  ot  fli  »h  and  fat :  the  body  continues  to  awi  ll 
as  far  as  the  large,  thick,  oval  flippers,  and  from  that  point 
gradually  diminishes  to  the  setting  on  of  the  Iml,  whicli 
u  powerful,  and  described  as  bent  under  the  body  m  swim- 
nmg,  and  propelUng  the  animal  with  the  velocity  of  an 
anow. 

The  contradictory  aeoounts  of  the  number  of  the  teeth 
arise  probably  fiom  differences  of  age.  In  the  specimen 

osaained  by  Mr.  Noil,  fbey  were  . 

0  —  6 

Habitt,  Fbod,  4^. — The  higher  and  Arctic  latitudes  ap- 
pear to  bo  the  ehoaen  haunts  the  Beluga.  They  abound 
m  Hudson*!  Bay,  DaviA  Siraita,  and  on  ports  of  tlie 

souHiern  coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  where  they  aarend 
the  large  rivers.  Steller  noticed  them  at  Kamtchatka ;  and 
in  Charlevoix's  time  they  were  numerous  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  going  with  the  tide  as  high  as  Quebec.  Diaco 
Island  in  Greenland  is  said  to  abound  witit  ttu-ni,  nor  are 
tbqr  scarce  at  Spitiben;en.  Scoresby  did  not  sec  them 
knrer  than  Jan  Mayen's  Land :  he  seldom  observed  them 
aaMog  tlw  iee,  but  whore  the  valor  waa  oloarest  and 
■Boofliert.  They  are  deieribed  aa  not  at  allilqr.  hot  often 
following  the  ships,  tumbling  about  the  boats  in  herds  of 
forty  or  fifty,  beiipanglmg  the  wirface  with  their  brilliant 
whiteness.  The  whale-fisher  seldom  disturbs  these  beau- 
tiful creatures,  for  they  are  not  only  difficult  to  strike  on 
account  of  their  activity,  but,  wtuit  stricken,  the  harpoon 
frequently  draws,  and  if  it  holds,  the  capture  is  but  of  little 
value.  Sir  Charles  Giesecke  speaks  of  their  regular  an- 
nual visits  about  November  to  the  wcitt  coast  of  Ckoenland, 
where  they  become  aseaaomtble  supply  tothe  nativoiwiien 
other  provisions  fall  short.  They  nirivc  in  herds  with 
stormy  weather  and  south-west  winds,  and  are  taken  with 
harpoons  and  strong'  nets.  ('od.  haddock,  floinMlef8|  fce„ 
are  said  to  be  the  uaual  food  of  the  Beluga. 


tMUiif  to  Ifan.— The  oil  is  reported  to  be  of  the  beat, 
'  diM^  and  infil  qnalilf*  ial  of  tiicirAiwnaQrt  or  Mo- 


rocco leather 'is  said  to  be  made,  which,  thoufh  thin,  will 
resist  a  musket-ball.  The  internal  membranes  are  used  for 
windows,  and  bed-curtains,  and  the  sinews  for  thread.  The 
flesh,  it  is  asserted,  resembles  beef,  though  somewhat  oily. 
Hans  I^ede  deachbes  both  it  aod  the  fat  aa  having  no  bad 
taste  '  when  11  la  marinatad  widivlnogarand  salt,'  and  says 
that  it  it  then  aawdiflnvoorod  as  any  pork  whatever.  Ho 
declares  the  flna  also  and  thotail  'pickled  or  sano«d*to 
be  very  good  eating;  10  that,  aoooiding  to  Haaa,  *  hob  Tetj 
good  cheer.' 

Monodon. 

Generic  CSIamelcr^Body  eloMpkted,  a  diglit  longitudi- 
nal projection  or  ercst  in  puco  of  the  donalfltt ;  flippers 

oval. 

Dental  liBcniula>—^^i  nolamO. 

Example.  Monodon  monoceroi. 

Descnplion. — General  form  long  ovoid.  Headabonto 
seventh  of  the  whole  length,  with  a  slight  depccsrion 
behind  it  where  it  joins  the  body ;  foivhead  rising  sud- 
denly  and  almost  perpendicularlv  from  the  mouth,  then 
becoming  horizontal  for  a  few  inches,  and  afterwards  anin 
slightly  elevated.  Blow-hole  directly  over  the  eye,  which 
is  soMil,  the  oibii  ovaL  the  iris  chcebnt,  and  tbo  aolorotio 
coat  white.  The  baek  rises  nrrnduany  to  a  few  inches 
ht  liind  the  flippers,  where  it  is  thickest.  Sli<rht  ridges  are 
perceptible  on  the  upper  and  lower  parl-s  on  each  side, 
pi\in[;  the  bixly,  especially  towards  the  tail,  somewhat  of 
a  squared  appearance.  Flippers  elliptical  and  rather 
curved,  the  anterior  edge  thickest,  and  small  in  proportion 
to  the  sixe  of  the  animal.  An  irregular  sharp  adipose 
ridge,  about  two  inches  hi^  and  between  two  and  three 
feet  long,  about  midway  between  snout  and  tail,  in  place 
of  adonml  fin.  Tail  in  the  proportion  of  about  twenty 
inches  in  length  to  four  feet  in  breadth.  Colour  blackish- 
grey  on  the  back,  variegated  with  numerous  darker  .sputa 
running  into  each  other,  forming  a  dusky-blai  k  surface  ; 
the  hides  with  paler  and  more  open  soots  of  grey  on  a 
white  ground.  No  spots  on  the  belly.  The  ground 
colour  in  old  narwhals  is  stated  to  be  entimly  white,  with 
dark-grey  or  Uaekiih  spots  of  dMSnottt  degrees  of  inten- 
sity ;  whilst  on  the  bellv  ther  are  Hunt  and  few,  occurring 
at  intervals,  and  considerable  spaces  being  spotless.  In 
one  stranded  in  the  Kibe  the  skin  was  white  as  snow, 
marked  with  a  multitude  of  dark  spots  to  a  considerable 
depth  ;  but  the  belly  was  everywhere  white  and  glistening. 
Length  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  feel  without  the  tusks. 

Geographical  Dnti  tbuinm. — Tlie  Northern  Ocean. 

This  is  the  Jfaartoai  of  the  Germans;  Hmehai^  l/ht- 
contf,  and  Lieerm  de  Bhr'tit  tiie  French;  and  NaneM 
and  Unicorn  fVkale  of  the  English. 

Habils,  Food,  i^-c. — Under  this  head  we  must  first  notice 
the  tusks,  one  of  which  only,  a.f  ul>servKl  above,  p.  278,  is 
generally  developed,  the  other  remaining  within  the  socket : 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case  ;  for  »pecimeni'  have  been 
taken  with  both  incison  or  tusks  exposed,  though  one  was 
somewhat  less  than  the  other.  These  incisors  anpear  to 
be  common  to  Irath  saiaa.  In  ono  at  Hamburg  tM  tusks 
when  they  emerge  firom  the  sodcels  are  two  indies  asun- 
der: they  then  gradually  diverge  till  the  space  between 
Uieir  points  is  thirteen  inches.  The  lengtn  of  the  Icfl 
tusk  is  seven  feet  five  inches  ;  that  of  the  rlj^ht  seven  feet. 
The  question  arises  as  to  the  use  of  the  tusk,  for  one  ap- 
pears to  be  the  normal  development  in  the  economy  of  the 
animal.  Mr.  Seoresby  has  expressed  an  opinion  that  as 
tnt,  end  of  the  tusk  is  smooth  aod  clean,  while  the  rest  of 
it  is  rou|^  and  dirty,  and  as  a  broken  tusk  was  found 
nibbed  and  rounded,  it  may  be  used  to  pieree  thhi  iee  ftir 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  animal  to  respire  without  the 
neec.Ksily  of  retreating  into  open  water.  Again,  he  states 
that  his  I'ather  sent  him  the  contents  of  a  iiiirwhars  sto- 
mach, consisting  of  several  half-digested  fishes,  with  others 
of  which  the  bones  only  remained.  There  were  the 
remains  of  a  cuttle-fish,  part  of  the  spine  of  a  flat-fish, 
prebdd^  a  small  tuibot,and  a  skate  almost  entire.  Tbc 
last  was  two  feot  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  tout 
eight  inches  In  breadth,  comprising  the  nones  of  the  head, 

back,  and  tail,  the  side-fias,  and  considerable  portions  of 
Uie  nuiseuliir  substance.  It  ajipears,  he  observes,  remark- 
able that  the  .Narwhal,  an  animal  witlmut  teeth,  with  a 
small  mouth,  and  stiff  lips,  should  be  able  to  catch  and 
•nnOowsolwisnfldiaanahalestto  boandlh.of  nhiali  i» 
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nearly  three  times  as  great  as  the  width  of  its  own  mouth. 
As  the  animal  in  which  these  remains  were  found  had  a 
tusk  of  Mvan  Act,  Mr.  Scoresby  apprehended  that  this 
imtmimiil  had  been  employed  in  the  capture  of  the 
ishes  on  which  it  had  recently  fed.  It  seemed  probable 
to  him  that  the  skates  had  been  pierced  with  the  horn  and 
killed  before  th<  v  were  devourea;  otherwise,  he  obaerves, 
H  ia  difficult  to  imagine  how  the  narwhal  could  have  swal- 
lowed them,  or  how  a  fish  of  any  activity  would  have  per- 
mitted itself  to  be  taken,  and  sucked  down  the  throat  of  a 
udmal  without  teeth  to  detain  and  oom- 


Mtafwhali  swim  with  great  iwiffauMi  'When  at  the  tor* 

 M  for  respiration,  they  blow  repeatedly  with  conaiderable 

force,  and  then  frequently  lie  motionless  for  several  minutes 
with  their  back  and  head  just  above  v.ater.  Mr.  Scoresby 
describes  them  as  often  sporting  about  hi^  .ship,  sometinies 
in  hands  of  fifteen  or  twenty  together,  often  elevating 
their  long  tusks  and  crossing  them  with  each  other  as  if 
thqr  wtl«  fencing.  They  often  uttered  a  very  unusual 
maait  lesembling  the  gurgling  of  water  in  the  throat,  which 
Mr.  Scoresby  thinks  produced  it,  w  U  only  ooenmd  when 
they  reared  their  tusKs,  with  the  front  of  the  head  and 
mouth  out  of  the  water.  Several  of  them  followed  the 
nhi  p,  sceniintr  to  be  attracted  b\  curiosity  :  as  the  water  was 
perfectly  trau>i)arent,  they  could  be  seen  descending  to  the 
Itecl  and  playing  about  the  rudder  for  a  considerable  time. 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  stated  to  Dr.  Fleming,  who  has  published 
a  very  interesting  account  in  the  '  Wcrncrian  Transactions,' 
thnt  n  nwwhal  itnnded  on  the  linoohiabira  cout  was 
found  with  the  whole  of  lift  body  bnrted  ta  the  Bud  of  the 
bench,  and  enoed        and  Mcnrdy  weitfaiK  the  ntnm 

oi  the  tide. 

Ctility  to  Man. — The  bhibber  yields  a  very  superior  oil, 
which,  as  well  as  the  flesh,  is  considered  a  daintv  by  the 
Greenlander,  who  regards  the  Narwhal  as  the  her.ud  of  the 
Mysticete,  in  whose  neighbourhood  the  former  is,  they  say, 
generally  to  be  found,  perhaps  from  partaking  of  the  same 
food.  When  haipooned,  il  awifUjr  dim  to  alMut  two  hun- 
dred fathoms,  ana  on  its  retam  to  the  surfluie  is  killed  by 
lancei*.  The  Greenlander  drives  them  to  fissures  in  the 
ico.  where  they  come  up  to  respire,  and  kills  them  with 
hnrixxiii'-.  S;c.  The  ivory  of  the  tu?,k  In  consulered  superior 
to  that  of  the  elephant :  it  is  ver\'  dense  and  hard,  very 
white,  is  not  subject  to  become  yellow,  and  is  susceptible 
of  a  high  polish.  They  formerly  brought  a  high  price,  and 
many  virtues  were  attributed  to  flmn  [UmooBir]  :  they 
still  fom  a  valued  actiele  in  eonwetee.  The  edebiated 
throne  of  the  Daaiih  kia«ft  is  elMlid  te  beaadeeftke 
tusks  of  tldsaniaeL 


TIm  Nanrbai. 

PhyMteridv* 

Physeler. 

Generic  Character. — Length  of  the  head  equal  to  a 
tllird  or  half  of  the  total  length ;  upper  ^aw  large,  elevated. 
Hid  eitlier  without  teeth  or  nimiahed  with  very  few,  which 
are  Aoft,  and  nearly  entirely  hidden  by  the  gum;  lower 
jaw  narrow,  and  armed  with  stout  conical  teeth;  orifices 
of  the  blow-holes  united,  and  situated  at  the  end  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  muzzle  ;  no  dorsal  fin. 

The  subjoined  cut  is  from  M.  F.  Cuvier,  who  gives  it 
from  the  skeleton  in  the  Paris  museum,  and  is  confined  to 
the  tower  jaw  only,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  in 
flie  Fk«neh  specimen  there  is  no  appearance  of  teeth  in 
ttenmariaw;  ia  the  tower  lhara  aie  27 en  eaeh side 


TMh  of  CMiMisC 

Example,  Phyieter  macrocenhalut. 

Deter iplion.— To  render  the  followii^  abridgnent  Ot 
the  descnption  by  Mr.  Beale  (who,  in  his  exetllent  woik 
on  the  *  Natural  History  of  the  Sperm  Whale,**  has  done 
more  to  elucidate  its  habits  and  form  than  any  other 
writer)  more  intelligible,  we  prefix,  as  he  himself  does,  hiir 
cut,  which  is  by  far  the  most  accurate  published  figure 
extaat  of  the  Speraneeti  Whale. 


I  nnper  jaw: 
St. 


I.  OutliM  of  flw    

MMNit-liolc:  t.tiiuitlMirdwSMit   

/Sa;  a.  •pir.il  itrlvawMkalMtflMM)  AbWikMlfi  it 
■omII  ;  7,  the  tail  oi  ~  * 

R,  a  liarpoN. 

O.alaMi. 

•nteriir  lilt  of  e«  kssi* 

The  head  presents  a  very  thick  blunt  extremity,  con- 
stituting about  a  third  of  the  whole  length  of  the  animal ; 
at  its  junction  with  the  body  is  a  large  protuberance  on 
the  back  called 'the  bunch  of  the  neck;'  immediately 
behind  this  is  the  thickest  part  of  the  body,  which  from 
thence  gradually  tapers  ofi"  to  the  tail,  but  it  docs  not  be- 
come much  smaller  for  about  another  tUld  9t  the  wboto 
tongth,  when  'theamaU'  er  tail  caauNneefti  and  el  this 
point  also,  on  the  back,  is  a  large  pyramidal  pfomhieBee 

called  '  the  hump,'  from  which  a  series  of  smaller  processea 
run  half  way  down  the  'small"  or  tail,  constituting  what 
the  wlmlers  term  tlie  'rulge.'  The  body  then  contracts  so 
much  as  to  become  finally  not  thicker  than  that  of  a  man, 
and  terminates  by  expanoing  on  the  sides  into  the  '  flukes' 
or  tail,  forming  a  large  triangular  horizontal  fin  with  a 
slight  notch  or  depression  posteriorly  between  the  flukes* 
which  are  abeuk  mc  or  sm^  foet  ia  length,  and  Jhm 
twelve  to  fourteen  in  breadth  in  tile  laigestaialceer*Bal1s.* 
The  chest  and  belly  are  narrower  than  the  braadest  part 
of  the  back,  and  ta|>er  off  evenly  towards  the  tail :  the 
depth  of  the  head  and  body  is,  in  all  parts  except  the  tail, 
greater  than  the  width.  The  head,  viewed  in  front,  pre- 
sents a  broad  somewhat  flattened  surface,  rounded  and 
contracted  above,  considerably  expanded  on  the  sides,  and 
Radnally  eontracted  below,  resembling  in  some  degree 
we  eutwater  of  a  ship.  libe  slit  of  toesiode  tdowiag- 
hok  or  aoetifl  Is  ebooi  twdve  inelMs  in  tengoi.  fo  the 
side  of  the  nose  is  the  *  case,'  a  cavity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  secreting  and  containing  an  oily  fluid,  which  after 
death  concretes  into  a  granulated  yellowish  substance  : 
this  is  the  spermaceti.  In  the  case  of  a  large  w  hale  there 
is  not  unfrequently  a  ton,  or  more  than  ten  barrels,  of  sper- 
maceti. Beneath  the  case  and  nostril  is  the  elastic  *  junk,' 
formed  of  dense  cellular  tissue  strengthened  bgrabaBg  ten- 
dinous flbrs%  and  mfUtfated  with  tot  flne  spenii  oil  and 
spermaceti.  The  month  extends  nearly  the  whok  length 
of  the  head.  Both  the  jaws,  especially  the  lower,  are  con- 
tracted in  front  to  a  very  narrow  point;  and  when  the 
mouth  is  closed  the  lower  jaw  is  received  within  a  sort  of 
cartilaginous  lip,  or  projection  of  the  upper  one;  but 
principally  in  iront,  for  further  back  at  the  udes,  and 
towtu«U  toe  angto  of  the  mouth,  Iwth  Jaws  are  lurnished 
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with  tolerably  well-developed  lip*.  The  tongue  is  small 
mai  white.  The  thro&t  ii  capacious  enough  to  give  pa«- 
mgt  to  the  body  of  a  man,  presenting  a  strong  contrast  to 
the  oontvaeted  gullet  of  the  Ghreenland  Whale.  Through- 
out, the  mouth  is  lined  with  a  peariy  white  membrane. 
Hie  eyes  are  small  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  animal, 
and  are  furnished  with  eyelids  (he  lower  of  which  is  most 
moveable.  At  a  short  distance  behind  the  eyes  are  the 
external  openings  of  the  ears,  sufficiently  lartjc  to  atimit  a 
•mall  quiU.  Not  ikr  from  the  posterior  an^le  of  the 
BUMth  arc  die  awimming-paws  or  nns,  which  are  not  much 
wed  in  proj^ression,  but  probably  mofa  a*  balances,  and 
oeeaMonally  in  siipportiair  the  young. 

Mr.  Beale  gives  the  following  as  the  dimensions  of  a 
sperm  whale  of  the  largest  size,  or  about  eiehty-four  feet 
in  lenifth  : — depth  of  head  from  ei|E:ht  to  nine  IVi't  ;  breadth 
from  five  to  six  feet  ;  depth  of  body  seldom  exceeiiint; 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet :  circumference  seldom  exceeding 
thirty-six  feet;  swimming-paws  about  six  feet  long  and 
thive  broad. 

The  akia  b  Hnooth,  but  occasi<melly  in  old  whales 
wrinlded.  The  general  colour  it  tc^  dant.  deepest  on  the 

upper  part  of  the  head,  back,  and  nukes,  in  wliich  situa- 
tion it  is  sometimes  black;  on  the  sides  it  graduallv  as- 
sumes a  lighter  tint,  and  on  the  breast  becomes  silver)' 
grey.  In  different  individuals  there  is  however  every 
variety  of  shade,  and  some  are  piebald.  Old  '  Ikills'  have 
generally  a  poilion  of  grey  on  tae  nose  immediately  above 
the  fore-part  of  t  he  upper  jaw,  when  Ihev  are  said  to  be  grey- 
headed. The 'bUck^n'io  yoongwbalcaia  about  three- 
eighths  of  an  tneh  thick:  in  «d  ones  it  fo  not  move  than 
Dr.e  eighth.  Immediately  beneath  the  black  skin  is  the 
blubber  or  fat,  termed  the ' blanket,' of  a  lisht  yellowish 
colour,  producmt^  wheTi  ineltt'd  the  sperm  uiL 

Habtt.i,  Fond,  <^c. — The  bulk  of  the  head  is,  as  we  have 
■een,  made  up  of  a  membranous  *  case,'  containing  a  thin 
oil  of  much  less  specifie  gmvity  than  water;  below  which 
again  is  the  'junk,'  whicl^  although  heavier  than  the  sper- 
maceti, is  still  lighter  than  the  element  in  whieh  tlie 
whale  moves ;  consequently,  observes  Mr.  Beale,  the  head 
taken  ns  a  whole  is  lighter  Rpecifically  than  any  other  part 
of  the  botly.  and  will  always  have  a  tendency  to  rise  at 
least  so  far  alinve  the  ?iirt'acp  as  to  elevate  ll'.e  nos1:il  or 
blow-hole  sufficiently  for  aJl  purposes  of  respiration  ;  and 
more  than  this,  aveijdight  effbrt  on  the  part  of  the  whale 
would  only  be  neeeMOj  to  raise  the  whole  of  the  anterior 
flat  sorfttee  of  the  nose  out  of  the  water.  At  very  regular 
intervals  of  time  the  snout  emerges,  and  fVom  the  extremity 
of  the  nose  the  spout  is  thrown  tip,  and  at  a  distance  ap- 
pears thick,  low,  bushy,  and  white ;  it  is  formed  of  the 
expired  air  forcibly  ejected  through  the  blow-hole,  and 
.<ieij\iues  \U  ulute  colour  from  minute  particles  of  water 
previously  lodged  in  the  chink  uriisure  of  the  nostril,  and 
also  from  the  condensation  of  the  amieous  vapour  thrown 
off  by  the  lungs.  The  spout,  says  Mr.  Beale  m  eonthiua>- 
tion,  is  projected  at  an  angle  Vtif  in  a  slow  and  con- 
tinuous manner  for  about  three  minutes,  and  may  be  seen 
from  the  ma.<«t-head  in  favourable  weather  at  the  distance 
of  four  or  tive  miles.  When  the  wliale  is  alarmed  or  '  gal- 
lied,"  the  spout  is  thrown  mucli  higlier  with  great  rapidity, 
and  differs  much  from  its  us  lal  appearance.  Immcaiately 
alter  each  spout  the  nose  sinks  beneath  the  water,  scarcely 
ft  second  intervening  for  the  act  of  inspiration,  which  must 
tonieguently  be  peifDrmed  veiy  guiclcly,  tfatt  air  rushing 
into  the  chest  with  astonisliinf  Teloeify ;  tliere  is  hon^ever 
no  sound  caused  by  inspiration,  and  ve^  little  by  expira- 
tion in  this  species ;  in  short,  nothing  of  that  loud  noise 
called  ♦he  '  drawback"  in  the  Fintiack  and  other  whale;. 
Ten  seconds  is  occupied  by  a  large  bull  sperm  whale  in 
making  one  inspiration  ana  one  expiration:  during  six  of 
these  the  nostril  is  beneath  the  water.  At  each  breathing 
time  the  whale  makes  from  sixty  to  seventy  expirations, 
wid  remains  therefore  at  tti«  mtbm  ten  or  eleven  ottnutea. 
When  the  breathing-time  is  over,  or.  as  the  whalers  term 
it,  he  has  had  !ns  '  spoulings  out,' the  head  sinks  slowly, 
the 'small.' or  tlie  pait  between  the  '  hnrap' and  '  flukes' 
appeals  above  the  water  curved,  with  the  convexity  up- 
wards ;  the  flukes  are  then  lifted  high  into  the  air,  and 
tlie  animal  having  atanmed  a  straight  position,  descends 
perpendicularly  to  an  ui^nown  depth:  this  last  act  is 
called  '  peaking  the  ilokes,  and  those  who  are  on  the  look- 
out call  loudly  when  they  see  it— 'there  goes  flukes.'  The 
whale  continoca  tints  hiiUen  beneath  the  surboe  for  one 


hour  and  tea  minutes;  some  will  remain  one  hour  and 
twenty-  minutes*  Md  oIlieiaiMily  fbrooehoor;  but  these, 
Mr.  Beale  says,  are  tare  exceptions.  A  seventh  of  th« 
time  of  this  whale  is,  Mr.  Bea.e  makes  out,  eonsumed  la 
respiration. 

Small  fishes  are  oeea«ona11y  swallowed  in  quantities  by 
this  whale,  and  one  has  been  known  to  eject  from  in 
stomach  a  fish  as  lari^e  as  a  moelerate  sized  salmon;  but 
the  principal  loud  of  the  Sperm  Whale  appMU  tO  OOUiit 
of  squids  or  cuttle-fishes.  [SapuDiB.] 

This  species  is  gregarious ;  and  the  herds  called  '  schools 
are  of  two  kinds,  one  conHSttnc  of  females,  the  other  of 
young  males  not  fully  grown.  Wt.  Betle  has  seen  as  many 
as  five  or  six  hundred  In  one  'school.'  With  each  female 
•school'  are  from  one  to  three  large  'bulls' or  '  school- 
masters.'a.s  thev  are  termed  l>y  the  whalers.  The  full- 
grown  males  almost  always  go  alone  in  search  of  food  : 
they  are  when  alone  very  incautious  and  easily  killed.  It 
is  the  smaller,  or  'forty-barrel  bull,'  as  he  is  called,  that 
makes  the  most  desperate  resistance.  A  large  whale  will 
yield  eUhbr,  and  sometimes  one  hundred  barrels  of  oiL 

Mr.  ifeaTe  states  that  the  (Iratate  is  smaller  than  tiie 
male,  ami  that  she  breeds  at  all  seasons,  producing  gene- 
rally onlv  one  at  a  time,  but  sometimes  two.  Nothing  cer- 
tain appears  to  be  known  a.s  to  the  period  of  gestation,  but 
M.  F.  Cuvier  supposes  it  to  be  ten  months.  A  foetal 
cachalot,  dissected  by  Mr.  Bennett,*  was  fourteen  feet  long 
and  ux  in  circumference,  deep  black  mottled  with  white 
spots.  Its  position  in  the  womo  was  that  of  a  bent  bow. 
According  to  M.  F.  Cuvier,  the  two  bfou^t  forth  by  the 
stranded  whale  riesr  D'Audieme,  were  ten  or  eleven  fiset 
lonir;  hthI  ('a]ifain  Colnett  sf.a'es  that  the  young  sperm 
whales  wliich  he  saw  in  trreat  numbers  off  the  Galapagos 
Islands  Wi  l  l'  not  larger  than  a  small  porpesse.  Mr.  BeaJw^ 
own  observations  coincided  with  those  of  Mr.  Bennett. 

Fur  many  other  habits  of  this  whale,  such  as  '  breach- 
ing,' or  leaping  dear  out  of  the  water  and  .fidling  Inick 
again  on  its  side,  so  that  the  breach  mav  be  seen  in  a  dear 
day  fix>m  the  mast-head  at  a  distance  of  six  miles;  *  goitig 
head  out,'  a  mode  of  projE^ssion  which  enables  it  to  attain 
ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  which  Mr.  Beale  believes  to 
be  its  greatest  velocity  :  'lob-tailing,'  or  lashing  the  water 
'  with  its  tail ;  and  the  vivid  descriptions  of  the  dangers  and 
I  hair-breadth  escapes  attending  its  capture,  we  must  refer 
to  Mr.  Bcale's  book,  which  every  one  who  is  anxious  Ibr 
information  on  ttiia  subject  should  read.  Other  infiMiBA 
tion  on  the  whale  fisnety  is  contained  in  the  artide 

FiSHKRIKS.  vol.  X.,  p.  2«S. 

Geographical  Distnfnition. — Verjf  wide :  the  species 
has  been  seen  in  almost  all  seas,  but  it  is  now  principally 
found  in  the  Southern  Ocean,  on  the  coasts  of  America, 
Japan.  New  Guinea,  Timor,  &c.  Cachalots  have  occa 
siondly  been  stranded  in  the  Britiih  Islands^  as  in  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  the  Orkneys,  fca. 


Th»  Siwrmiin-li  Wliilr.  (Bwlit| 


Balsenids. 

fbmtjb  Character. — Head  not  so  convex  forward  as  that 
of  the  C^hdot:  both  sides  oC  the  upper  jaw  Auniihed 
vrith  transverse  plates  of  a  flbrtoi  tiomy  substanco  with 

loose  or  iin-.vrinkled  ed:res.  beuigthelMleen,flirwln]eboiie; 

lower  jaw  entu  ely  unarmed. 

Balana. 

Generic  CharcKter.—Ho  dorsd  fin,  whieh  in  some  spe- 
cies is  replaced  by  a  boss  or  hump. 

In  this  genus,  tlie  bdeen  or  wndebone  is  meet  highly 
developed.   John  Hunter  describes  this  extremely  elastic 

animal  substance  ^-^  bi  ing  of  the  same  nature  as  horn,  a 
term  whidi  he  uses  to  expres.s  what  constitutes  hair,  nails, 
claws,  feathers,  &c.  It  consists,  he  remarks,  of  thin  plates 
of  some  breadth  and  in  some  of  very  considerable  length, 
their  bmdtii  and  length  in  some  degree  corresponding 
to  one  another;  when  longest  they  are  commonly  the 

IkiBlBg  book. 
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tVOftdest,  but  nut  always  so.  The  pla.\cs  differ  in  Size  in 
different  parts  of  the  same  month,  iruuo  especially  in  the 
Large  Whalebone  Wliaie.  '  They  are  placed,'  continues 
Hunter,  '  in  several  rows,  encompassing  the  outer  skirtb  of 
ti)e  upoer  jaw,  umilar  to  teetli  in  other  animals.  They  stand 
pualla  to  Mteh  other,  having  one  edge  towards  the  cir- 
caBftraoM  of  the  mouth,  the  other  towudt  the  centre  or 
esfi^.  ^  They  are  placed  near  together  m  the  Piked  Whale, 
not  Deing  a  quarter  of  an  inch  asunder,  where  at  the 
greatest  aistance,  yet  difTerin^  in  this  respect  indifferent 
parts  of  the  ^anif  mouth  ;  liut  in  the  Great  Whale  the 
distances  are  more  conMilerable.  The  outer  row  is  com- 
posed of  the  longest  plates ;  and  these  are  in  proportion  to 
the  different  distances  between  the  two  Jaws,  some  being 
fixirtcen  or  fifteen  feet  long  and  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
bcoad;  but  towards  the  anterior  and  poaterior  pvti  of  the 
mouth  thev  are  very  short,  they  rise  for  half  a  fbot  or 
more,  nearly  of  equal  breadths,  and  alTi  rward*  shelve  off 
from  their  itwier  side  until  they  tome  near  to  a  point  at 
the  outer:  the  exterior  of  the  inner  rows  are  the  ioni;u>t, 
cormponding  to  the  termination  of  the  declivity  of  the 
outer,  and  become  shorter  Md  dtoiter  till  they  hardly  rise 
above  the  gum.  The  iDnor  rowa  are  closer  than  the  outer, 
and  rise  almost  perpendiealwly  firom  the  gum,  being  lonei- 
tudinaUystraight,  and  have  leas  of  the  declivity  than  the 
oater.  The  plates  of  the  outer  row  laterally  are  not  quite 
flat,  but  make  a  serpentine  line ;  more  especially  in  the 
Piked  Whale,  the  outer  edge  is  thicker  tJian  the  inner. 
All  roiuiil  the  line  made  by  their  outer  edges  runs  a  smiill 
white  bead,  which  is  formed  alonz  with  the  wlialehone, 
Mid  wears  down  irith  it  The  smafler  plates  are  nearly  of 
•B  ojual  -thickiim  upon  both  edgos.  In  all  of  them  the 
teraunation  b  in  a  kind  of  hair,  as  if  the  plate  was  split 
into  innumerable  small  parts,  the  exterior  being  the  longest 
and  strongest.  The  two  sides  of  the  mouth  composed  of 
these  row*  meet  nearly  in  a  point  at  the  tip  of  the  jaw,  and 
spread  or  recede  laterally  Iroui  each  other  a-i  fla  v 
back  ;  and  at  their  posterior  ends,  in  the  Piked  Whale, 
they  make  a  sweep  inwards,  and  come  very  near  each 
other,  just  before  me  opening  of  the  oesophagus.  In  the 
Piked  Whale  there  were  above  three  hundred  in  tlie  outer 
rowa  on  each  ade  of  the  mouth.  Each  layer  tetminatea 
in  an  oblige  surface,  which  obliquity  inclines  to  the  roof 
ofihe  month,  answering  to  the  gradual  diminution  of  their 
length  ;  so  that  the  whole  surface,  composed  of  these  ter- 
minations, forms  one  plane,  rising  gradually  from  the  roof 
of  the  mouth  :  from  this  obliquity  of  the  edge  of  the  outer 
fow  we  nut/  in  some  measure  judge  of  the  extent  of  the 
whole  beae,  but  not  exactly,  as  it  makes  a  hollow  curve, 
wfaiflli  inamMca  tlm  beee.  The  wliole  aurftee  roMmblea 
the  ahfai  of  an  animal  eovered  wttli  itroog  hair,  nndcr 
viridllaarftce  the  tongue  must  immediately  lie  when  the 
tb  is  shut ;  It  is  of  a  light-brown  colour  in  the  Piked 
and  is  darker  in  the  Larpe  Whale.  In  the  Piked 
Whale,  when  the  mouth  is  shut,  the  projecting  whalebone 
remains  entirely  on  the  inside  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  two 
jaws  meeting  everywhere  along  their  surface;  but  how 
this  is  efiectra  in  the  Large  Whwe  I  do  not  certainly  know, 
t)i«  iwriMatal  pliae  made  by  the  lower  jaw  being  itraight, 
aa  in  the  Piltea  Whale ;  bat  the  upper  jaw  being  an  ardi 
cannot  !>o  hid  by  the  lower.  I  suppose  therefore  that  a 
broad  uj  per  lip,  meeting  as  low  a.s  the  lower  jaw,  covers 
the  whole  of  the  outer  edges  of  tlie  exterior  rows.  The 
wtiakbone  is  continually  wearing  down,  and  renewing  in 
the  same  proportion,  except  when  the  animal  is  crowing 
it  is  renewed  faster  and  in  proportion  to  the  {p'owtn.  The 
fMOHrtiOtt  Of  the  whalebone  is  extremely  cunous,  being  in 
one  respect  similar  to  that  of  haur,  boms,  spurs,  &c. ;  but 
it  lias  besides  another  mode  of  growth  and  decay  equally 
singular.  These  plate.s  form  upon  avascular  substance, 
not  immediately  adheruie;  to  the  lower  jaw-bone,  but 
having  a  more  dense  substance  between,  whu  h  is  also  vas- 
cular. This  substance,  which  may  be  called  the  nidus  of 
the  whalebone,  sends  out  (the  above^  thin  broad  procesaea, 
answering  to  Mch  pl^  on  which  toe  plate  is  Bormed,  as 
the  cock's  spur  or  ue  bull's  horn,  on  tne  bonf  oore,  or  a 
tooth  on  it^  pulp ;  so  that  each  plate  is  necessaiily  hollow 
at  its  growing  end,  the  first  part  of  the  growth  taking 
place  on  the  inside  of  this  hollow.  Besides  this  mode  of 
growth,  which  ii  common  to  all  such  sul)stances,  it  receives, 
additional  layers  on  the  outsiJe,  whu  h  arc  formed  from  the 
above-mentioned  vascular  substance  extended  along  the  1  Iwfl 
■uftMoftimJaK.  Thia part ako  fimni  upon  it lilu 


homy  substance  between  each  plate,  which  is  venr  white. 

ri^es  with  the  whalebone,  and  becomes  even  with  tne  outer 
edge  of  the  jaw,  and  the  termination  of  it.s  outer  part  Ibrm* 
the  bead  above  mentioned.  Tliis  intermediate  substance 
fills  up  the  spaces  between  the  plates  as  high  as  the  jaws, 
acts  as  abutments  to  the  whalebone,  or  is  similar  to  the 
alveolar  Koeesses  of  the  teeth,  kcemng  tliem  firm  in  th^ 
places.  Ae  both  tlie  wludcboiie  and  fne  intermediate  si^ 
stance  are  constantly  growing,  and  as  we  must  suppose  a 
determined  length  necessary,  a  regular  mode  or  decay 
must  be  esitablistu'd,-  not  depending  entirely  on  chance,  or 
the  use  it  is  put  to.  In  its  growth  tnree  paits  appear  to  be 
formed;  one  Irom  the  rising  core,  which  is  the  retilre  ;  a 
second  on  llie  on'-  dp  :  and  a  third  being  the  interme- 
diate substance.  I  :.i  e  appear  to  have  three  stages  of  dn- 
ration :  tor  that  wliicb  forma  on  the  core,  I  believe,  makes 
the  hair,  and  that  on  tiie  outside  makes  prineipally  the 
plate  of  whalebone;  this,  when  got  s  certain  length, 
breaks  off',  leaving  the  hair  projecting,  becoming  at  the 
termination  very  hrittle ;  and  the  third  or  intermediate 
substance,  by  the  time  it  riM?s  a.i  high  a.s  the  edi;e  of  the 
skin  of  the  jaw,  decays  and  Hoflen.s  away  like  the  old 
cuticle  of  the  sole  of  the  foot  when  ^tefped  in  water.  The 
use  of  whalebone,  I  should  believe,  i.s  ])iincipally  for  the 
retention  of  the  food  till  swallowed;  and  do  sunpoee  the 
fish  they  catch  are  small  when  oompared  with  tno  atw  of 
the  mouth.'   (Htmter  On  Wkalet.) 


Vi»«  oTUm  taiid*  ofthn  jaw,  of  *  (Mai  BalMorln^  ^ 

Example,  Balwna  myxtirfttu. 

DeKriplion.—Co]o\iT  velvet-black,  grey,  and  white,  with 
a  yellow  tinge.  Back,  greater  portion  <h  the  upper  jaw, 
part  of  the  lower,  fins,  and  tail,  Uaek.  lipsb  An*  part  of 
lower  jasr,  sometimes  a  little  of  the  upper,  and  a  noition  of 
the  abdomen,  wWte.  Bydids,  junction  of  the  tafl  with  the 
body,  part  of  the  axilla  of  the  flippers,  &c  grey.  The 
older  the  whale,  the  more  white  and  grey  in  there  upon  it ; 
some  are  piebald  all  over.  The  surface  of  the  body  is 
rather  furrowed.  The  head  is  very  larg^e,  forming  nearly 
a  third  of  the  whole  bulk,  the  under  part,  the  outline  of 
which  is  given  by  the  jaw-bone,  4at.  The  lips  enclose  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  upper  jaw  is  bent  down  at  iU 
edges  like  a  boat  onside  down^  so  aa  to  shut  in  the  front 
and  upper  parts  of  the  eavltjr.  On  the  most  elevated  part 
of  the  head  are  situated  the  blow-holes,  two  loogitudiiial 
apertures  like  the  holes  in  the  belly  of  a  violin,  and  fW>m 
eight  to  twelve  inches  long.  There  are  uj^vards  of  three 
hundred  of  thme  plates  of  whalebone  on  each  hide  of  the 
jaw,  enclosing  the  tongue  between  their  lower  extremities 
and  themselves  covered  by  the  lower  lip.  The  body  is 
thickest  a  little  behind  the  flippers,  near  the  middle  or  its 
whole  length,  whence  it  gmdwlllljrt^am  nonioaihr  towaida 
the  tail,  and,  slightly,  towwds  the  hewL  Hmtc  M  no  doi^ 
sal  fin.  The  flippers,  about  nine  feet  long  and  five  broad, 
are  placed  about  two  feet  behind  the  angle  of  the  mouth, 
and  cannot  be  raised  above  a  horizontal  position.  The 

IhohioDtaltailis  flat  and  semilunar,  indented m  the  middle; 
ilu  tew  kbasioinMilmt  pointed  aaitnnnd  ft  Miter  ' 
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mtt&i.  The  eyes,  not  much  larger  thui  those  of  an  ox, 
have  a  white  int,  and  ore  situated  on  the  udet  of  the  head 
about  a  foot  obliquely  above  and  behind  the  angle  of  the 
mouth.  The  iense  of  aisht  appear*  to  b«  acute  in  the 
vrater,  but  not  above  it.  The  size  of  this  whale  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  old  state- 
ments.  Eighty  and  a  hundred  feet  were  mentioned  aa  a 
frequent  length,  and  many  accounts  more  than  doubled 
that  measurement.  At  present  sixty-five  or  seventy  feel 
appear  to  be  the  extreme  length  of  a  full  grown  Mysticete. 
nr.  Scoresby,  who  lias  elucidated  the  history  of  this  whale 
as  satisfactorily  a^  Mr.  Beale  has  that  of  the  Sperm  Whale, 
and  who  wa^  personally  concerned  in  the  capture  of  three 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  found  not  one  that  exceeded  sixty 
fe^.  It  should  be  remembered  however,  in  criticising  old 
accounts,  that  the  great  pernecution  which  these  animals 
have  long  undergone  and  still  undergo,  while  it  reduces 
their  numbers,  is  very  unfavourable  to  longevity. 

Geographical  Distribution. — ^The  habitat  usually  as- 
signed to  this  whale  is  moat  extensive :  thus  M.  lesson 
states  that  it  inhabits  all  the  seas  of  the  globe,  especially 
the  two  poles ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Whale- 
bone Whale  or  Black  Whale  of  the  South  Seas,  lialerna 
Atutralit,  Desmoulins,  Bulttna  Aniarclica,  I..ess.,  which 
has  every  appearance  of  being  distinct,  and  moreover  of 
b*ing  inu^»tcd  with  cirrhipede  para-sites  {Tubicinella,  Coro- 
nula,  &c.)  of  different  species  from  those  which  infest  the 
Greenland  Whale,  has  been  mistaken  for  the  la^t  named 
cetacean.  Multitudes  of  the  Southern  Jktlana  were  seen 
by  Captain  James  Ross,  R.  N.,  in  very  high  southern  lati- 
tudes during  his  last  expedition. 

The  Common  Whale,  Greenland  IVhale,  or  Great 
Mysticete,  appears  to  be  the  uixrriVi|rof  of  Aristotle.  (Hist. 
Anim.  III.  12.) ;  it  is  the  Baleine  Franche  and  Buleine 
Ordinaire  of  the  French ;  Gronlands  H'alliih  of  the 
Swedes  ;  and  Morftl  Cuffredin  of  the  antient  I^ritish. 

Habitt,  Food,  — This  species  seems  to  hear  acutely 
any  noise  made  in  the  water,  such  as  splashing,  &g.  in  calm 
weather :  but  a  sound  produced  in  the  air,  a  loud  shout 
for  instance,  when  the  whale  is  only  at  the  distance  of  a 
ship's  length,  is  disregarded.  The  usual  rate  of  swimming 
seldom  exceeds  four  mile*  an  hour,  but  they  will  descend 
when  harpooned  at  a  velocity  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an 
hour,  and  one  of  these  whales  when  alarmed  can  sink  in 
five  or  six  seconds  far  beyond  the  reach  of  a  human  enemy. 
The  Mysticete  seldom  remains  at  the  surface  to  breathe 
-onger  than  two  minutes,  during  which  period  it  blows 
eight  or  nine  times.  It  then  descends  for  five  or  ten  mi- 
nutes ;  sometimes,  when  on  its  fee<l,  for  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes.  Though  Mr.  Scoresby  states  that  it  has  no  voice, 
it  makes,  he  observes,  a  loud  noise  in  blowing.  The  spout 
is  ^ected  some  yards  high,  and  has  the  appearance  of  a 
pun  of  smoke  at  a  distance.  They  blow  strongest,  densest, 
and  loadest,  when  alarmed,  or  afler  a  long  stay  under 
water. 

A  yety  considerable  portion  of  the  feeding  grounds  is 
occupied  by  what  is  termed  "  green  water,"  which  swarms 
with  minute  life,  and  has  been  carefully  examined  and 
described  by  Mr.  Scoresby.  The  smallness  of  the  gullet 
is  only  fitted  for  swallowing  small  animals,  such  as  the  Clio 
borealit,  numerous  specimens  of  which,  the  Whale'*  Food 
of  the  Greenland  Whalers,  will  be  found  in  the  preparation 
No.  323  A  of  the  Physiological  scries  of  the  Museum  of 
the  Royal  College  ot  Surgeons  in  London.  This  small 
mollusk  is  said  to  constitute  the  chief  support  of  the  Mys- 
ticete, and  the  structure  and  disposition  of  the  whalebone 
plates,  illustrated  in  the  preceaing  preparations,  explain 
now  these  or  any  other  small  species  of  animal  are  retained 
in  the  capacious  mouth  of  their  devourer,  while  the  water 
taken  in  along  with  them  drains  through  the  interstices 
of  the  plates.  When  the  Mysticete  feeds,  it  swims  rapidly 
below  the  surface  with  open  jaws;  a  stream  of  water  en- 
ters them,  and  with  it  myriads  of  small  marine  animals  ; 
the  water  finds  an  outlet  at  the  sides,  but  the  thick  in- 
ternal hairy  apparatus  of  the  whalebone  does  not  permit 
one  of  those  animals  to  escape. 

Nine  or  ten  months  is  supposed  to  be  the  period  of 
utero-gestation,  and  the  mother  is  so  attached  to  her  young 
one,  or  "  sucker,"  as  it  is  termed,  that  it  is  often  struck  as 
ft  snare  to  the  affectionate  parent,  for  she  will  not  leave 
it,  and  falls  a  victim  to  her  maternal  love.  Mr.  Scoresby 
itlates  instances  of  this  kind  which  cannot  be  perusea, 
nuob  less  witnessed,  without  great  pain  by  any  peraon  of 


ordinary  humanity.  Such  a  mode  of  capture  seems  hardlj 
justifiable,  whilst  it  must  be  ruinous  to  mture  procpects. 

This  species  is  generally  found  alone  or  in  pairs,  except- 
ing when  many  individuals  are  attracted  to  some  abundant 
feraing  ground,  or  to  a  desired  locality,  such  as  the  vici- 
nity of  ice-bergs. 

Utility  to  Man. — ^To  the  Esouimaux  and  the  Green- 
lander  this  species  is  all  in  all.  They  eat  the  flesh  and  fal 
with  indescnbable  relish.  The  membranes  of  the  abdo- 
men serve  them  for  clothing,  and  the  thin  transparent  pe- 
ritoneum admits  light  through  the  windows  of  their  huti 
whilst  it  keeps  out  the  weather.  The  bones  are  made  into 
props  for  their  tents,  or  aid  in  the  formation  of  their  txntt, 
and  supply  them  with  harpoons  and  spears  for  the  capture 
of  the  seal,  and  greater  ses-birds.  The  sinews  diNideU 
into  filaments  arc  used  as  thread  for  sewing  their  dress,  iu. 
Some  huve  stated  that  pickled  and  boiled  blublter  is  pals- 
table,  and  that  the  tail,  first  parboiled  and  then  fried, 
agreeable  eating.  The  fiesh  of  theyoung  whale  is  said  to 
be  by  no  means  indifferent  food.  To  civilized  nations,  the 
oil  made  from  its  fat  or  blubber,  and  the  whalebone,  hiit 
long  made  it  a  great  commercial  object.  [Fishkiubs,  toL 
X.,  p.  288.] 


^^^^^^^^^ 

Th*  GtMoUBd  WThsk. 

To  Mr.  Scoresby's  well-known  botik  we  roust  refer  fcr 
further  interesting  and  amusing  particulars.  The  histoij 
of  the  BalarnoptertP,  or  RorquaU,  some  of  which  ktow  ts 
eighty  or  a  hundred  feet  in  length,  may  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Lacjp^de,  and  of  Baron  Cuvier^and  M.  F. 
Cuvier. 

In  the  Fauna  qf  New  ^o/a/((/,  published  at  the  condo- 
sion  of  Dr.  Dieffenbach'a  work,*  Mr.  I.  E.  Gray  fi^rures  a 
whale  which  he  is  induced  to  regard  as  a  new  species,  and 
names  BaUena  antipodum.  The  description  is  taken  froa 
a  drawing  engraved  in  the  book.  It  is  the  Tuku  peru  of 
the  natives.  The  specimen  was  sixty  feet  in  length.  The 
following  cut  is  reduced  from  Mr.  Gray's  plate. 


»  antipodum.  (Ony.)  I 

FoMiL  Cbtackans. 
The  fossil  remains  of  cetaceans  have  hitherto  been  found 
in  the  tertiary  formations  only.  Those  bones  from  the 
Portland  Stone,  which  were  at  first  thought  to  l>elong  to 
whales,  proved  to  belong  to  the  genus  Cetiotaurut,  Owen, 
the  most  gigantic  of  all  the  fossil  reptiles  (See  Professor 
Owen's  Report  on  British  Fostil  Reptiles).  Dr.  Buck- 
land,  in  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  remarks  that  the  teas 
of  the  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods  were  inhabited  by 
marine  Mammalia,  consisting  of  Whales,  Dolphins,  Seals, 
Walrus,  and  the  Lamantin  or  Manatee,  whose  existing 
species  are  chiefly  found  near  the  coasts  and  mouths  of 
nvers  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  presence  of  the  Lamantin. 
he  obserN'cs,  adds  another  argument  to  those  which  arise 
from  the  tropical  character  of  many  other  animals,  eTcn 

•  *•  Tn^  la  Nmt  Zmltmi,"  Ido.  S  vol*.  Bwt,  IMS. .  Jote 
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of  the  latent  tertiary  >ti«ta,  in  fKTOur  of  the  opinion  that 
fht  dimate  of  Europe  nuuataioed  •  high,  though  probably 

•  andoaUir  dccrMiioc  tmprntarB,  aivcn  to  ue  IstMt 
ycnod  of  tno  tortioijr  nmitioiii. 

Phytnphagout  Cetaceans. 
Cuvier  figures  and  aescribes  the  reroaini  of  a  Manatee 
differing  from  the  existing  species.  Specimens  were  col- 
lected from  various  parts  of  France,  and  he  states  it  to  be 
very  certun  that  an  animal  of  the  genus  Manntux,  a  ge- 
nus now  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone,  inhabited  the  antient 
ica  which  haa  covered  Europe  with  it«  shells  at  an  epoch 
pootoiior  to  the  linrnHitkm  of  the  eholk,  twt  aoterior  to  tl^ 
whoD  the  gTpeui  mm  dopodted  nd  the  JF^mtkMn'im 
with  its  contemponij  fenem  livod  on  the  eoU  of  Fhuieo. 
(0»#.  Fots.) 

M.  Hermann  von  Meyer,  in  his  PalcFolrigica.  notices 
thi*  fossil  herbivorous  cetacean  under  the  name  of  Mana- 
tus  /(Jisilts,  Cuv.  He  also  refers  to  another  Manatut 
uder  the  name  of  Manatut  /o$iilUt  Ueileo.  (^Pkuna 
Jmeric.  Jmtm.  of  PhUmI,  !¥.)  te.  8eo  poil^  iMk  pera- 
gnphof  tiMortiele. 

Zoophaf^w*  Ortaetatu. 
Deiphinidse. 

Cuvier  notices  and  fitjiires  with  an  accurate  description 
the  remains  of  a  fossil  dolphin  iipproachinff  the  Grampus 
and  Deiphmus  gtobtcept  from  Lombardy,  the  skeleton  of 
which  was  founcf  nearly  entire  by  M.  Cortesi ;  and  another 
vith  a  very  long  ajrmpnysis  of  tne  lower  jaw  from  the  de- 
partment of  iMdee.  Also  a  fossil  dolphin  cloeely  approxi- 
■Hing  the  oonnon  dolphin  torn  the  eame  locality,  and 
nother  flrom  flie  eakaire  growler  of  the  department  of 
Ome.    (Om.  Fom.) 

M.  von  Meyer  refers  to  these  and  another  (Grateloup, 
Ann.  Gener.  a.  Sc.  Phya.  lii  ,  s.  5S,  t.  36 ;  Taylor,  Magaz. 
of  Sat.  Hist.,  March,  1H30,  s.  262)  giving  the  following 
names: — Delphinm  Cortesii,  Detphinus  macrogenius,  Del- 
pkinua  hMgtrottrit.  {Paltrologiea.)  See  port,  laat  pem- 
gnphoftiMMtieU. 

Monodon. 

Cuvier  colleets  notice*  of  fossil  fVei^ents  of  the  Nar- 
whal from  Parkinson  and  Gcorgi :  he  adds,  that  he  him- 
self saw  a  broken  piece  of  a  tusk  in  the  cabinet  of  Natural 
History  of  Lyons  whidi  hod  teourlybeon  in  thitof  PMt»- 

loui.    {Oss.  Fr>»*.) 

Ziphtos  (Ibinl  ootj). 
Cuvier  founded  this  extinet  genu^  which  approximates 
tin  Guholots  end  Hjperoodons,  on  diuAa  discovered  on  the 
oooet  of  Phnrenee,  and  disinterred  in  emtratiag  tho  docks 
at  Antwerp,  and  on  a  fragment  in  the  Paris  Mmemn.  On 
these  materials  he  rests  three  spec  u  s,  viz.  : — Ziphius  cavi- 
rosiris,  Ziithius plamrostris.  and  Zij  hiits  longirottrit,  the 

Minaina  drwbieb  be  iigun  s  and  describca.  {jOm,  A«».) 

Zeuglodon.* 

The  anhral  of  Dr.  Harlan  in  this  country  with  some  of 
the  remains  of  bit  Ba$ilo»aurut,  which  he  and  others  con- 
sidered to  bo  a  fijanl  leptila,  and  tbe  pemusrion  given  to 
Professor  Owen  to  make  seotiona  oi  tboaa  apaeimaas, 

enabled  the  latter  to  come  to  the  oonelorion,  that  the 

alleged  Basilosaur  wa.s  no  reptile,  but  a  cetacean.  This  he 
has  satisfactorily  proved  in  hi.s  paper  read  before  the  Geo- 
logical Society  of  London,  in  Janii;iiy,  ls3;),  and  publiahed 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  second  senes  of  that  Society's 

*  TVansactions.'  The  parts  brought  over  by  Dr.  Harlan 
were  two  portions  of  bone  belonging  to  the  upper  jaw; 

larger  one  containing  three  teeth,  the  smallef  one  the 
sockets  of  two  others.  Tba  mieraaeopiB  cfaafaotMs  of  the 
texture  of  (he  teeth  were  etrietlf  of  a  msmmiflnoas  ihap 

raeter,  and  the  nature  of  their  investing  substance  limited 
the  compariison  ol  them  with  those  of  the  few  mammals  in 
which  the  teeth  are  devoid  of  enamel.  Amonj?  these  are 
the  Edentata,  includins;  the  Mfgntherium  and  its  con- 
geners, the  Morse,  the  Dugonc  and  the  Cachalot.  It  is  to 
ue  teeth  of  the  Cachalot  and  Duguiig  that  tnose  of  the  so- 
ealledBniloeaur  offer  the  nearest  resemblance,  and  PraHeasor 
Owen  conceives  that  its  position  in  ttw  natuiml  system  was 
in  the  cetaceous  order,  intermediate  between  the  Cacha- 
lot and  the  herbivoroiw  species.  Dr.  Harlan,  who  ex- 
aminsd  with  the  Professor  the  sections  of  the  various  teeth 
on  wlm  h  thi:^  conclusion  was  fountied,  liimseh"  siicpested 
the  propi  i'  ty  of  substituting  another  generic  name  more 

*  Thh  fouil  cT<>rr-Mi  wu  CnS  naoMd  bv  PmCmmtOwmi  Xjfgodm,  but  Uw 
■BB»«M«ncniwdt  properly  fkUfiakyUM,MlH«lBKk**B«|flMlsaaa> 
■■S rfSHMb  lo  Zcnsludon 

P.  C„  No.  1717. 


;  in  accordance  with  the  true  affinities  of  the  •m'ih^I  Iq 
recapitulating  the  chief  poiata  of  evidenoe  wfaieh,  whan 
ProfesMV  Owen  read  bis  paper,  eoald  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  qoeetion  of  th<iee  affinities,  he  observes  that  it  may 
be  stated  that  the  form  of  the  humerus,  though  unlike  that 
of  any  known  vertebrate  animal,  yet  approaches  much 
closfr  to  the  mammalian  than  to  the  saurian  type ;  the 
vertebrjp  whirh  Professor  Owen  examined  not  only  pre- 
sented a  strictly  mammaiian  organization,  but  also  the 
ceUceous  moditication  of  that  type.  The  teeth  being  of 
two  kinds,  some  with  single,  others  with  doobla  flmga— 
beingjMljr  implanted  in  distinot  sockets,— eonsiating  only 
of  dentme  and  eannent,  and  both  these  presenting  an  in- 
timate structure  most  closely  rescmblinc:  that  of  the  same 
con.stituenfs  of  the  teeth  ol'  certain  aquatic  mammals,  as 
the  Dutjon?,— afford,  tlie  Professor  observes,  a  body  of 
evidence  which  is  conclusive  a.s  to  the  class  of  Vertebrata 
to  which  the  extinct  animal  belonged,  and  point  with  a 
high  degree  of  probability  to  the  order  and  funiljr  to  which 
it  bore  the  closest  affinities.  *  Tbe  teeth,*  says  Proftaaor 
Owen  in  eoneluaioo.  *  in  their  combination  of  an  exagge- 
rated condition  of  the  conjugate  form — which  is  but  in- 
dicated in  certain  teeth  of  'he  Dii-onp,  with  two  distinct 
fangs,  in  their  oblique  po?.ition  in  the  jaw,  and  the  irregu- 
lar interspacc-t  of  their  alveoli, — present  very  striking 
peculiarities ;  and  when  to  these  dental  characters  we  add 
the  remarkable  and  abrupt  contraction  of  the  distal  end  of 
the  humerus,  which  is  nevertheless  provided  with  an  arti- 
eolating  surface  for  a  ginglymoid  joint,  and  its  lenarkabh^ 
diminative  aiae,— a  oonceous  charaeter,  which  likewise  u 
here  canned  to  an  extiene, — and  when  we  also  consider 
the  dense  laminated  structure  of  the  ribs,  and  the  third 
exaggeration  of  a  cetaceous  structure  in  the  extreme  elon- 
gation of  the  body  of  the  caudal  vtrlLhia-.^ — we  cannot 
hesitate  in  pronouncing  the  colossal  Zeuglodon  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  of  the  Matmnaiia 
which  the  rerolutions  of  tba  globe  have  blotted  eat  of  tha 
nnnber  ofaiirtiQg  beiaga.' 


In  the  Amurkan  Journal  nf  Science  t»  April,  1843,  is  a 
Notice  of  the  dutovery  nf  a  nearly  compMB  SMHM  ^ 
the  Zygodtm  (Zeuglodon  )  rf  Owett  [Bastlotawm  9fMar^ 
Ian)  in  Alabama ;  by  S.  B.  Buckley*  AM, 

The  entire  length  of  the  skeleton,  indudinar  the  head,  b 
described  as  nearly  seventy  feet,  and  was  imbedded  '  in  a 
marly  Umestone  soil'  on  the  plantation  of  Judpe  Creagh, 
the  same  gentleman  who  had  forwartled  the  liones  to  Dr. 
Harlan,  some  of  which  were  brouirht  by  the  latter  to  London 
as  above  noticed.  This  lijBco  , cry  etil'irely  corrobomtes  the 
conclusions  to  whieh  Processor  Owen  came  in  tbe  memoir 
above  quoted.  Bones  of  this  gigantic  fossil  cetacean  have 
been  aho  finud  near  the  Wadula  River  in  Louisiana,  and 
bavab«aaaaaiiiBWailiiqgloBOoant^^^niH|p^:  ftom 
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tS<-n('r',  ^Tr,  H.K  k'ry  adds,  thoy  have  been  found  in  several 

fcat'cft  u  ini  e<i»t  a*  Claiburnt!.  on  tile  Aiab&ma  Utver. 
u  akilaten  it  now  at  New  York. 

Balnnids. 

B'^l<rn<,}jlerii. — Cuvier  fi^refand'describe.i  the  skeleton 
of  a  Ibuil  tvliale,  which  he  coiuidera  lu  have  been  a  bub- 
ffenus  of  Baiceuoptera,  or  Rorqual,  found  in  Lombardy  by 
M.  Corteai.  on  the  ea»t  flank  of  Monte  PulgiuuK-o  (Apen- 
niDes)  in  1806.  Cuvier  calculates  the  entire  length  at 
twenty-one  feet,  French,  obaerving  tliat  if  the  animal  waa 
adult,  it  KM  a  very  Hnall  Rorqual.  Another  skeleton  of 
tlw  HUM  ipeeiee.  not  more  tban  twelve  leet  five  incliea 
loofcwae  alao  discovered  by  BL  Cortciii  in  aimilar  bed* 
MM  ft  aeifbbouriof  valley,  near  a  ubkU  ■tfeam  which 
yia  intotEaChiavaniia,  ooaaf  thalrilwlaiicaortlia  Po. 
(Om.  Fbn,) 

Aitena.— NttBcnNii  itmaioi  of  BBtmmm  hava  been 

found  in  the  tertiary  fonnationa.  Cuvier  mentiona  a  con- 
siderable fragment  of  the  skull  of  a  JBa/<pfl(i  disinterred  in 
the  Rue  Dauphine  at  Paris,  in  177U.  Daubenton  came  to 
the  cnnrlusiion  that  the  whale  to  which  it  belon^red  must 
liavi'  hccti  a  hiiiulrid  iVet  long;  but  Cuvier  on  satiatactory 
cak'ulaiions  rtilunji  the  longlh  to  liixty,  and  »lates  hi!> 
opinion  tliut  It  H  iiTi  un'hiK) .Ml  hpicifs.  yOit.  Fan.)  Dr. 
XIantell  detected  the  reaiainuot" /yu/oprtci  in  Siiasi-x  :  tlrixhton 
Chtts  .  A  narvshal  and  poipes»e appear  to  h  tvo  been  found 
in  aliuvinl  deposit*  of  ihedutriet  noticed  in  the  Gfalogy^f 
the  .South-eo*i  i/  EngLtmt.  We  leler  to  the  Edinburgh 
PhU.  Trant.,  and  the  EdtnburKh  I'hil.  Journal,  for  >n- 
•tances  which  have  incurred  in  Scotland,  and  to  Hermann 
von  Meyw't  PiUo'nlogica  {*  llalsena;'  '  Wallfi^ch'),  p.  lUU. 
for  reference  to  auihuntics  on  thu  subject. 

Tha  aiUDial  described  by  Brandt  as  Celotherium  Ratkkii, 
and  whiah  acouia  in  the  tertiary  limestone  of  Tamati.  has, 
wa  liava  laaien  to  believe,  altraeted  lha  notiea  of  Mr. 
UufohiaoD,  CSaont  KavierUof ,  and  M.  da  Vamauil»  as  a 
naw  Unk  in  the  ammal  Mriaii  and  mora  allied  to  Iba  her- 
bivorous Cetaceans  than  to  the  Dolphins. 

WHALI.EY.  [UNCASHtRK.] 

WHARF,  a  place  constructed  or  set  apart  for  the  load- 
int;  and  unloading  of  good!).  In  this  *.va^--  tfi.  v.u:d  in- 
clude* the  quays  of  all  »ea-i>orls  at  '.viuch  1:^  0111*  :irf  rc- 
qiineil  to  lie  shipped  or  liiiiUi'd  \>y  1  Klu  ,  t.  11  1  no« 
rejiealcd)  and  sub*equent  acts.  'Ihi'  sea  bi!i<  h,  or  iiatmal 
ground  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  Laiial,  is  not  a  v, luuf. 
VVhart's  in  dockn  and  similar  tihrntioii"  are  ii.iule  le^^ai  by 
special  acts  of  pai  lianient,  as  the  London  Ducka,  k.;  ..  ami 
toere  are  some  places  which  are  deemed  wharls  lioiu  iin- 
BMBMrial  usage,  as  at  Clirpxtow.  For  the  use  of  a  wharf 
•  aerlain  rates  of  compensation  are  uaually  charged,  which 
are  called  wharfage,  and  the  act  22  Oar.  II.,  e.  11,  allows 
any  one  to  load  or  unload  goods  on  paying  wharfage  at  the 
rates  appointed.  The  wharfs  of  the  port  of  Ix)ndon  were 
aslabliahed  in  1BB8.  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Eliabeth.  Savaral  imfftrance  wkarft  have  been  since 
added  to  these,  radar  the  authority  of  the  ooDmissioners  of 
eiutoms,  and  other  aufllnanoe  wharb  are  occasionally  au- 
thorized for  the  landing  and  keeping  of  cdods  by  the 
custom-house  till  the  duties  art  paid  or  the  Koodh  bonded. 

No  j;oods  except  diamonds  and  bullion,  fre»h  finh  of 
Britisih  lakinir,  and  turbots  and  lobsters  fresh,  however 
taken  or  imported,  are  allowrd  to  be  lln^llll^l)^-•d  from  any 
ship  arriviti";  from  foreign  jiarts  t>eytind  i»i'as  or  landed  or 
put  on  shore,  except  at  le^'al  <iuayii  appointed  by  her  ma- 
jesty for  landing  of  KO<xia,  or  at  some  wharf  appointed  by 
the  comniis»ionci-s  of  customs,  (iunds  entitled  to  dia.s- 
back  or  bounty  are  only  to  be  shipped  in  Great  Hntam  by 
wharfingers  appointed  by  the  commissioners  of  customs. 

(Elliss  L'lir^  of  the  Cuitomf,  vol.  li.,  p.  'JO  ;  NHJuUoih's 
Dietionarij  if  Comntrm':) 

WHARTON,  THOMAS  WHARTON.  MARQUESS 
OP,  waa  tha  ddait  son  ot  Philip,  Lord  Wharton,— one  of 
the  Cinr  nobleman  who  adhered  to  the  parliament  in  the 
dvil  wan,  and  who  n  abaiaeteriaed  by  Clarendon  as  '  a 
man  veiy  fast*  to  thii  Mton-^  hie  saoond  wife,  Jane, 
daughter  and  haireae  of  Arthur  Goodwvn,  of  Upper  Win- 
ehendoo,  in  Buckinghamshire,  Est].  Mr.  J.  T.  Kutt,  in  a 
note  to  his  edition  of  Burton's  '  Diary*  (i.  367).  makes  him 
to  tif  tlif  M.n  of  whom  Lord  Wharton's  lady  is  recorded  in 
the  Dairy  to  tiave  been  delivered  on  Tuesday,  I3th  January, 
16.07 — an  event  which  his  lordship's  relation.  Sir  Thomas 
Wharton,  is  stated  to  have  related  to  the  writer  'with 
paat  j^f  jT  but  tUa  wa  t^/gakmA  mmX  ba  •  aialaka. 


The  common  acrount  is  that  he  was  bom  about  1640.  In 
a  note  on  a  passage  of  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  Own  Time' 

li.  7SJ0),  in  winch  mention  is  made  of  Lord  Wharton,  Swift 
s.ay>--'  famous  for  his  cowardice  in  the  rebellion  of  1G42  ;' 
upon  u  Inch  the  Oxiord  editor  rtmarks.  '  II  u.-i.-.  Mr.  \Vha;f  or., 
his  soil,  as  Speaker  On>>luw  h&s  noted.'  It  is  evident  tria; 
this  bad  repute,  on  «liatt  ver  it  was  grounded,  could  r>ijt 
have  been  earned  by  a  peison  born  only  in  lt>57.  Be- 
sides, Swill,  to  whom  he  was  personally  well  knovin.  else- 
where s)>eaks  of  him  in  1710  as  having  -  passed  some  yea:* 
his  grand  climacteric'  Mr.  Thomas  Wharton,  v\ho  dii 
not  succeed  to  hit  Cather's  title  till  lt>96.  is  stated  to 
have  enierad  parUaOMnt  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and 
from  the  commencement  of  his  political  life  be  ad- 
hered steadily  to  the  Whig  party.  On  the  landing  e( 
tha  Piinea  of  Onmga  at  TortMw,  in  Novambar,  IWIB,  he 
and  Mi  Ihthar  ware  aawnK  tna  fint  who  >otn«l  Uat 
and  after  the  settleflMOt  of  the  new  goTommmft  ba  taaa 
made  comptioUer  of  the  household,  and  ewom  of  the 
pnvy  council.  In  April,  1GU7,  being  now  a  peer,  he  wii 
appoin'cd  lor<Mieutenant  of  ()xfordshire,  and  aiho  one  of 
tiu-  I'.vo  (hul  juitiLf3  in  tyif,  tlicn  an  i.fTin'  (.•;  s<ime 
imimila^ice.  On  tlie  accession  of  .Anne  he  wiLs  ri  iui  na 
lii/Ui  lii.i  places  by  the  'I'oiy  iniiii.stry,  which  tbe-n  csje* 
into  power;  but  after  Whig  piincipies  re-acqivired  U:-t 
ascendancy,  Iih  einiiient  abilities  came  again  into  re- 
quest, and,  after  lia.ing  given  lus  asvistance  as  one  of  tk 
commitaioners  m  ai  1  a:iging  the  treaty  of  union  with  Scot- 
land, lie  was,  in  December,  170G,  created  Viscount  Wuh 
chendon  and  Earl  of  Wharton.  In  1708  he  waa  appointtd 
lord  lieutenant  of  It  eland,  and  he  held  that  p<M>t  till  sAct 
the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  administration  of  Lord  Godo- 
phin  in  the  autumn  of  1710.  For  the  remainder  of  tb* 
reign  of  Anne  he  was  one  of  the  moat  active  leaders  of  tk 
oi^oeition.  In  Septembar.  I7i4»  imroediatelj  ftftar  tkt 
arnva)  of  Gkorge  I.,  ha  wae  nada  lord  privy  acal.  and  ei 
tlie  1st  of  January,  1715,  he  was  created  Marquees  of  Wh» 
ton  and  Ma]m>buiy  in  the  peerage  of  England.  ar>d  Bans 
Tiim.  Kail  of  Kathlarniim,  and  Marrpiess  of  Catheilosh 
that  ol  Ireland  ;  but  he  died  at  bis  house  in  Dover  Stm:, 
London,  on  the         of  Apiil  in  t':io  >ame  year. 

'I  he  Marquess  was  tv.  ice  nianieii ;  first  to  Anne,  daughu: 
of  Sir  lleiiiy  Lee  of  Dilchley,  in  Oxlbrdslure,  by  w  horn 
had  no  issue;  secondly,  to  Lucy  I.oilus,  daughter  of  Vis- 
I'oiint  Lisbuine,  by  whiiin  be  bad  ilie  .son  who  succeedtd 
to  his  lionouts.  Both  these  ladies  were  cultivaton  of 
literature.  Some  account  of  the  first,  who  died  in  IGtsi 
and  also  some  poetical  pieces  written  by  her,  may  be  nnd 
in  Nichols's  '  Collection,'  i.  SI-fi3,  and  ii.  329.  8ie  il 
hiithly  complimented  in  varioos  pasaages  by  WsCUer.  espe- 
cially in  his  ■  Two  Cantoe  of  Divine  Poesy,  occaaioned  upm 
sight  of  the  53rd  chapter  Isaiah  turned  iato  vatse  bj 
Mrs.  Whaiton.'  Some  love-verses  by  the  aacond  (aatitled 

•  To  Cupid')  are  in  Nichob.  v.  10.  the  fanoua  ballad  of 

*  Lillibnrlaro,'  made  on  tba  Bar!  of  Tyrconnel,  who  had  ia 
16Rt>  been  appointed  loid  liautanant  oflralaad  by  James 
1 1.,  going  over  to  his  government  fiw  the  eaeond  time  u 
ltiH8.  is  said  to  have  been  written  bf  l4»d 'WhaitaO  (m 
Percy's  Rrliquet,  iii.  .T73  .•J76). 

The  Marijuess  of  \Vh;i;ton,  jirobably  on  account  of 
eminent  abi.ilics  and  str\iees  to  his  party,  appears  to  h»^< 
been  an  'object  of  sjieeial  diHiike  to  the  Tout  s  uf  hia  onu 
day.  Tliere  are  two  characters  ot  hini  by  Swift,  one  m  h;* 
'Four  Last  Year>.  of  Queen  Arm  /  which  i»  severe  enough: 
the  other.  liated  London,  August  3(J1h,  1710,  a  l  oncen'.-*- 
tion  ui  liittei  ness  and  venom.  In  the  latter  he  says,  an  101  c 
other  things. '  He  bears  the  gallantries  of  his  lady  with  tin: 
indifference  of  a  Stoic,  and  thinks  them  well  recompensed 
by  a  return  of  children  to  support  his  laniily,'  itc.  This 
would  seem  to  imply  that  the  .Marquess's  second  wife  bore 
turn  several  children.  In  the  notes  upon  Burnet's  •  Hi»> 
toiy  of  his  Own  Time,'  by  Lord  Dartmuuth,  among  uher 
caustic  tilings,  it  is  aaid  that  tba  Marmieas,  *  in  re^Mct  to 
his  great  sincerity  and  vacaeity,  want  amongst  lua  own 
natty  by  tha  name  of  honait  Toan  Wharton.' 

WHARTON,  REV.  RfiNRY,  was  bom  9th  November. 
1664,  at  Worst ead  in  N  ;rfolk,  of  which  his  fatlu  .'.  the 
Rev.  Edmund  Wharton,  the  descendant  of  an  ar.'icn: 
family, and  afterwaids  rector  of  Saxlinglian>  in  ilie  s^iine 
county,  was  then  vicar.  AHer  being  taught  I.aijn  ar.d 
Greek  by  his  falher,  he  was  admitted  of  C'aii,^  (.  ullegf. 
Cambridge,  17th  February,  1680;  and  at  Michaelouu  la 
tha  MUM  yaar  waa  gImmi  to  ooa  af  tha  anlwlanhifi 
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foanded  by  Mr.  Matthew  Stockys,  who  wm  his  jp-eat- 
ancle.  Havine  taken  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1684,  he  re- 
siled in  his  college  till  1088^  when  h«  wm  taken  into  tha 
•mplovnient  of  Dri  WilltUB  Ckve,  thtn  vngagtd  in  the 
•ampilation  of  his  *  Scriptorum  Eccleweetieomm  Hi*tori« 
I  tteraria,'  in  which  Wharton  assisted  him  not  only  as  an 
amantienisia,  but  to  so  i^at  an  extent,  in  at  least  the  col- 
lection of  naalenals.  that  a  dispute  afterward* arose  as  to  his 
claim  to  be  considered  the  author  of  a  considerable  part  of 
the  work.  (Jave  himaelf  acknowledges  his  obligation*  in 
Urp^  trnm  in  bin  Preface  ;  but  aOer  Wharton's  death  he 
MWiaamd  a  long  letter  to  AichiUahop  Teniaoo.  wbieh  ia 
friated  bi  Chahnenfli  *Bioffraphied  Dietionanr,*  in  eo«* 
rotation  of  an  aeoonnt  of  the  matter  which  Wharton  had 
left  behind  him.  The  publication  of  Cave's  work  (in  lORR) 
immediately  made  Wharton's  name  known,  and  bro>>elU 
him  into  reputation  as  a  young  man  of  remarkable  talents 
and  acquirements.  The  year  before  it  appeared  he  had 
been  ordained  deacon,  and  had  also  taken  his  de^e  of 
MJL,  and  he  was  now  sought  out  by  Dr.  Tenison,  then 
^aar  of  6L  Martin'^  aftcrwuda  pciinata,  who  tmjiefnd 
Mn  to  timmlate  and  epitoniM  a  fiitin  TnanoMript  en *Tht 
Incurable  Scepticism  of  the  Chiirrh  of  Rome,'  written  by 
Jean  de  la  Placetfe,  the  French  l^otestant  divine,  which 
it  was  thoupht  desirabJe  to  make  ])ublic  in  an  Kiiglish 
dress.  He  was  also,  on  Tenison's  recommendation,  en- 
caged by  the  second  Loni  Annidel,  of  Trerice,  as  tutor  to 
mo  aoQ :  and  about  the  mm  time  he  was  presented  to 
ArehbidNp  Sanerofl,  who  soon  alter  made  Urn  one  of  Ms 
ehapbdna,  and  otherwise  took  him  into  great  lh»oar. 
HaTinir  been  orduned  priest  in  November,  ItiKH,  he  was 
collated  the  followinp  yt  ar  both  to  the  vicarage  of  Min- 
ster in  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  and  to  the  rectory  of  Charlham. 
The  catalogue  of  the  works  wliii  h  l.e  wrote  or  compiled,  or 
ia  the  publication  of  which  he  was  concerned  fiuni  his  hrst 
aapaafaBBe  as  an  author  till  the  close  of  his  short 
IdlB,  oudMS  one  of  the  most  noteoble  displays  of  literaiy 
■rdknir  and  exeition  on  reeord.  Wb  biographen  eim- 
merate  eight  or  nine  treatises  which  he  had  already  pub- 
Iwhed  or  edited  even  before  he  had  taken  priest's  oraers: 
their  titles  may  be  found  in  the  account  of  his  Life  pre- 
fixed to  his  Sermons,  and,  abstracted  thence,  in  the  '  uio- 
graphia  Britnnnicv,"  They  were  principally  directed 
against  popery.  The  moat  important  was  a  quarto  volume, 
entitled  '  A  Treatise  of  the  Cetibaey  of  the  Clergy,  wherein 
its  Rise  and  PrograH  «t«  hiatoiieaUy  ooDadered«'  which 
appeared  hi  1688.  the  imprfaBotar  being  dated  M  Novem- 
ber. UW.  In  1G91  he  Drought  out  at  London,  in  two 
volumes,  lolio,  his  threat  wont,  entitled  '  Anijlia  Sacra,' 
hi  a  collection  of  original  histories  of  archbishops  and 
bishops  in  England  from  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
to  the  year  1540.  In  this  undertaking  Ids  patron  had  been 
Bishop  Lloyd,  who  appears  to  have  generously  delVayed 
all  the  expenses  of  transcribing  the  manuscripts  and  pnnt- 
iag  the  work.  Unfortunately  very  muoh  of  it  iiaa  haea 
hnrriedly  prepared,  and  it  abounds  with  errors  both  of  the 
prin'er  and  of  the  amanuenses  ;  hut  the  original  matter 
that  Whaiton  has  suppliec"  evim-i's  a  great  command  of 
antii;uarian  learning;  and  o(  many  nt"  the  pieces  in  the 
collection  there  ii  as  yet  no  other  edition.  The'Anglia 
Sacra,'  accordingly,  with  all  its  defects,  still  retains  a  high 
value.  In  1602  Whartoo  published,  in  Sve,,  *  A  Defence 
oTPhiTtlUiei^*  wMeh  waaheMto  display  gieat  abUity.  In 
MBS  he  edited,  in  a  4to.  voltme,  some  hitherto  unput>- 
Hshed  works  of  Bede,  under  the  title  of  ♦  Bedae  Veneraoilis 
Op  ra  quae<lem  Tlif  oloirica,"  &r. ;  and  the  same  year, 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Anthony  Harmer,  he  put>- 
lished  an  Rvo.  pamphlet  entitled  •  A  Specimen  of  some 
Errors  and  Defects  in  the  History  of  the  Reformation  of 
the  Chuich  of  England,  written  by  Gilbert  Burnet, 
D.D.'  Burnet  replied^  acknowlcdgiDg  tha  ability  of  his 
MHdIant,  hnt  eomplaining  of  Ins  wttemeM  aiid  bad 
temper;  and  Wharton  did  not  continue  the  contro- 
versy. In  lGi>5  appeared  another  of  the  most  elaborate 
and  valuable  compilations  of  this  indefatigable  illustrator 
of  our  ecclesiastical  history — the  first  volume,  in  folio,  of 
•The  Hi^lory  of  the  Troubles  and  Trials  of  Archbishop 
Laud.'  This  is  Laud's  own  account,  written  during  hut 
imprisonment  in  the  Torwcr,  Moompanied  with  his  Diary  of 
hii  Life  and  other  papen,  printad  fiam  tha  originalB, 
which  had  been  plaeed  in  Wharton'^a  handi  hy  Aiahmshop 
Bancroft  a  few  davs  before  Ms  death.  A  second  volume, 
eonaating  of  fuitlier  collections  relating  to  Laud,  vas  l«tv 


ready  for  the  press  by  Wharton,  and  was  published  by  his 
lather  in  1700. 

Wharton  died  at  Newtoa  in  Cambridgeshire,  worn  out 
by  his  labours,  on  tha  Bth  Of  March,  1696.  Two  ealava 
volumes  of  his  Sermoat  were  printed  after  his  death ;  and 
his  pepers,  among  whfieh  were  several  transcripts  of  old 
Englisn  historian.s,  and  notes  upon  various  printed  books 
were  purchased  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  and  are  now  in 
the  library  at  Ijimbeth.  The  second  edition  of  Cave's 
'  Hi<>toria  literana,' printed  at  Oxford,  in  2  vols,  folio, 
174U.  1743,  isoariAedwith  naqradditioM  ftamWhartaa^ 
Bianuacripta* 

WHARTON,  FinLIP  WHARTON,  DUKE  OF,  wia 
flia  aaa  (wa  beUeve  the  onlv  son)  of  Thomas.  Marquess  of 
Wharton,  and  was  bom  in  December,  1698.    Havini;  early 

shown  great  quiekncs^s  ol'  pa.-lh.  he  was  carefully  educated 
at  home  under  the  superintendence  of  his  father,  whose 
ambition  was  to  make  nim  both  a  (^reat  orator  and  a  Erreat 
patriot ;  the  latter  term  meaning  in  his  lordship  s  notion 
not  only  a  pure  Whig  in  politics,  but  further,  it  would  seem, 
a  Praibytarian  in  rerigion.  Either  the  tiaiaiMha  raoeived, 
however,  or  poeaibly  tha  nature  with  which  he  had  oone 
into  the  world,  proved  more  favourable  to  the  intellectual 
than  to  the  moral  progress  of  the  boy.  His  first  folly  w  as 
an  early  one,  his  getting  himself  married  clandeslmclv  at 
the  Fleet,  when  he  was  scarcely  sixteen,  to  the  daugliter 
of  Major-General  Holmes,  a  shock  which  his  father  took  so 
much  to  heart,  that  it  is  said  to  have  killed  him  in  six 
weeks.  The  old  Marquees  died  12th  April.  1715;  and 
tha  MarahiBMai,  alaOb  U  ia  aCrmad,  killed  in  effect  by 
the  Mme  ehofce,  ftdlowad  her  hneband  to  the  grave  in  the 
course  of  the  next  year.  Yet  il  is  admitted  by  Wharton's 
biopaphers  that,  ailhou^h  the  match  he  had  made  « as 
'  no  ways  suitable  to  his  biith,  Ibrtunc,  or  i  liiirat  ter.  and 
far  lesa  to  the  great  views  which  his  father  had  of  dis- 
posing of  him  in  such  a  marriage  as  would  have  been  a 
considetmble  addition  to  the  fortune  and  grandeur  of  hia 
illitttriooa  fenrily,*  the  lady  was  unobjectionable,  except 
upon  the  score  of  the  inequality  of  her  condition,  ud  *def> 
served  infinitely  more  happiness  than  she  met  with  in  this 
unfortunate  alliance.'  'They  appear  to  have  parted  soon 
after  the  marriage  ;  in  the  besrinningof  1716  the  Marquess," 
probably  in  obt'dieme  to  directions  left  by  his  father, 
went  abroad  with  a  French  Huguenot  governor  to  be  edu- 
cated or  contirraed  in  strict  Presbyterian  principles  at 
Geneva.  In  passing  through  Oermany,  hia  vanity  wai 
gratified  by  receiving  an  order  ot  knighthood  firon  aomc 
petty  court ;  he  also  immediately  began  to  run  in  debt ; 
nis  Huguenot  governor  only  disgusted  him  by  hfs  *dry 
moral  precepts  and  the  restraints  he  endeavoured  to  lay 
upon  him;'  the  Geneva  discipline  proved  intolerable,  and, 
alter  a  brief  space,  cutting  all  enianslements,  he  lelt  the 
Huguenot  t>ehind,  and,  '  a«  if  he  had  been  flying  from  the 
plague,'  set  out  post  for  Lyon,  where  he  anived  on  the 
iainof  Oetabar.  1716.  Hie  next  proceeding  wea  to  wiitt 
a  latter  to  the  Pretender,  Oca  residing  at  Avignon,  whidi 
he  forwarded  with  the  present  of  a  fine  stallion  ;  the  Che- 
valier in  return  sent  for  hitn  to  his  court,  where  he  spent 
a  day,  and,  it  is  said,  accepted  fiom  the  sni-<l's<int  king 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Northumberland.  After  this  he  pre- 
sented himself  in  Paria,  where  he  visited  the  widow  of 
James  II.  at  St,  Germain,  and  borrowed  200U/.  from  her; 
without,  however,  declining  the  attentions  of  the  Enghdi 
ambassador.  Lord  Stair,  at  whoae  table  he  repeatedly  dined. 
To  get  the  money  ftom  the  queen-dbwager,  who  was 
obliged  to  pawn  her  jewels  to  raise  it,  he  is  asserted  to 
have  en[rai:ed  to  employ  it  in  promoting  the  interest  of 
her  t'amdy  m  KiiLrlaml  :  at  the  same  time  he  told  a  friend 
who  remonstrated  with  him,  that  till  he  could  repay  what 
he  had  thus  borrowed  he  must  remain  a  Jacobite,  but 
when  that  oblintionwaadisehaiged  he  would  return  to  the 
Whigs.  *We  luive  heard  it  eredibly  reported,*  saya  Ma 
original  biographer.  Mhat  it  was  the  too  great  stnctncss 
of  his  trustees,  particularly  of  the  I^rd  I. — re,  who  was 
the  person  tliat  acted  most,  in  not  makinghim  remittances 
anyway  suitable  to  his  ijualily  and  estate,  that  fust  drove 
him  into  tho-se  mi  asun  ^  wluc!'.  alterwards  proved  so  I'atal 
and  destructive  to  liim.  We  have  also  had  it  from  good 
hands,  that  it  was  the  great  antipathy  he  conceived  against 
that  nobleman  fiir  hia  Izeatment  of  him  whilit  under  hia 
care,  that  gave  the  Marqnea  a  sort  «f  avmiett  «v«n  to 
his  principles,  and  made  nim  in  anaaBCr  Teaolva  BOt  to 

I  b«  01  ilie  ftame  ude  with  him. 
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Having  signalized  his  stay  in  Pans  by  sundry  extrava- 
gances, he  returned  to  England  in  December,  but  soon 
after  liet  out  for  Ireland,  where  he  was  immediatily  allowed 
to  take  hia  seat  in  the  House  of  Peera.  although  t»  yet 
oolv  in  hit  ewhteenth  or  nineteenth  year.  Whether  he 
tod  porahiMa  this  indulgence  by  any  engai^ement  to  sup- 
port the  goreroment  does  not  appear ;  but  he  fmlhwith 
took  that  aide  with  ai]  apparent  sincerity  and  zeal,  and 
ipeedilv  raised  himself  to  such  distinction  by  the  figun' 
he  made  in  debate,  that,  under  age  he  sitiU  was,  it  wa^ 
thought  proper  to  raise  him  to  the  highest  rank  in  the 
English  peerage,  and  on  the  20th  of  January,  171B,  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Wharton.  If  we  put  aside  those  be- 
itowed  on  memb«nii  ]«ptiin«te  and  illegitimate,  of  the 
nyti  (kmUy,  thie  waa  eeiwnly  the  mod  eninordinary  crea- 
tion of  an  English  dukedom  on  record ;  and  it  may  also 
be  regarded  as  the  most  remarkable  passage  even  in  Whar- 
ton's singular  career.  NotwithstaniHiig  the  prniticf  which 
then  prevailed,  of  conferring  that  digiuly  with  much  le!»!) 
reserve  than  at  present,  the  attainment  of  it  in  such  eir- 
eunutances  must  b«  h«kl  to  bear  strong  testimony  to  the 
impression  whieh  the  taloito  of  the  young  nobleaim  made 
at  nia  flat  appaaiama  on  tba jwiitial  ataga. 

It  was  prababljr  not  tin  afwr  he  had  aftuned  hb  na- 
jority,  earfv'  in  1720,  that  he  took  his  seat  in  the  English 
House  of  Peers.  His  name  first  appears  in  the  records  of 
the  debates  on  the  5th  of  April  in  that  year.  U [i  to  this 
time  he  is  said  to  have  continued  to  support  Uie  ministry  ; 
but  lie  now  warmly  joined  the  oppoMtion  to  the  great 
government  measure  of  the  South  Sea  Bill,  in  the  debate 
on  tiia  notion  for  its  committal,  which  took  place  on  the 
aboTeHDaentiooed-  dajr*  Ua  also  ifoka  aavaiBl  tines  on 
the  same  subject  after  the  erptoiioa  of  that  wild  scheme ; 

and  it  was  in  rcpljnng  to  a  l>itt(.  r  invective  of  his,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  17'2l,  that  i-^ail  Sluuhope,  then  secretary 
of  state,  burst  a  blood-vessel,  uliich  occ.isionetl  his 
death  tlic  next  day.  [Vol.  xxii  ,  p.  441.]  His  next  able 
appearance  was  as  an  opponent  of  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  Atterbury,  in  the  great  debate  about 
which,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1723,  on  the  motkm  that 
the  bill  shouM  pass,  he  ddiyeted  a  long  and  able 
itpeeeh,  a  fall  report  of  which  was  soon  after  published, 
"rhis  is  the  last  -pccch  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton's  that  is 
noticed  in  the  'Pariiaraentary  History."  His  estate,  worth,  it 
is  said,  Ib.tXX)/.  a  year  wlien  he  came  to  it,  had  by  this  time 
become  so  involved,  that  his  propeitr  was  placed  in  the 
haods  of  tnistees,  for  the  beneftt  Of  his  creditOMi  and 
ba  was  allowed  only  1200/.  per  annum.  He  aoWt  par> 
Imp*  in  the  hope  of  maldng  money  by  the  speeohitioa,  aet 
up  a  twice-*-week  political  paper,  under  the  title  of  '  The 
True  Briton  :*  the  first  number  appeared  on  Monday,  3rd 
June,  1723;  the  second,  on  the  following  Friday  ;  the  74th 
and  last,  on  Monday,  17th  February,  1724.  At  the  same 
time  he  exerted  all  hia  influence  in  cvt  ry  other  way 

Skinst  the  ministry  and  the  court ;  even  going  the  length 
getting  himself  made  a  member  of  the  Wax-Chandlera' 
oompaay  in  tha  dty  of  Loodoo,  that  ha  might  qpaak  awl 
voto  at  eaiBBiiioB>hall8  and  other  ehrie  neettnga.  But  lie 
aooQ  ^t  tired  of  that  unprofitable  work,  and  giving  out 
that  his  intention  was  to  retrench  for  a  few  years,  he  went 
off  to  the  continent,  apparently  in  the  early  i)Hrt  of  the 
year  1724.  Proceeding  first  to  Vienna,  he  liiade  a  distin- 
guished figure  at  that  couit  for  a  short  time  ;  then  he  set 
out  for  Madrid,  'where,'  says  his  original  biogimpber, 
*hia  anival  alaniied  the  English  minister  so  mudi,ttiat 
two  etpiawia  wara  aani  ft«m  Madrid  to  London,  upon  an 
apprehension  VM  tha  ddta  wasreedvad  there  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  miniiler  himself;  upon  which  his  grace  \\a.s 
sen-ed  with  an  order  under  the  privy  seal  to  summon  hmi 
home.'  This  order  he  entirely  disregarded  ;  '  His  grace,' 
says  one  account  (.Salmon,  in  '  Chrunological  Historian,' 
under  date  of  10th  June,  1726 *  being  in  a  coach  when  it  was 
delivered  to  him,  contemptuously  threw  it  into  the  atraat 
without  opening  it ;  and  som  aftar*  it  ia  idd,  dac^aiad 
himaeir  a  Roman  Catholic'  Ha  *  andeannnM,' coot  anat 
the  writer  of  his  Life, '  to  stir  up  the  Spanuh'  eonrt  not 
only  afrainst  the  person  that  delivered  the  wariant,  but 
against  the  court  of  Great  Hrilain  itscll,  for  exercising  an 
act  of  power,  as  he  was  p,<fased  to  call  it,  within  the  juris- 
diction of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  kingdom.  After  this  he 
acted  onenlv  in  the  servtot  Of  the  Pretender,  and  appeared 
at  ma  court,  wheia  ha  waa  raoaivad  with  ntat  marka  of 
Imnr.*  ^ 


The  subsequent  conduct  of  this  spoiled  child  of  fortmia 
can  only  be  attributed  to  a  species  of  matliicss.  His 
duchess,  whom  he  had  entirely  neglected  from  an  early 
period  of  their  marriage,  having  died,  I4th  Apni,  \72G,  he 
immediately  offered  bu  hand  to  Miss  O  Hyme.  the  daugh- 
ter  of  a  daeaasad  IriA  colonel  in  the  Spanish  serviea^  ww 
was  then  one  of  tha  naida  of  honour  to  tha  qaaan  of 
Spain :  her  majesty  at  flrat  refused  her  conaent  to  tlwir 
union,  but  he  threatened  to  kill  himself,  or  at  least  to  die, 
il  she  would  not  relent  ;  and  the  marriage  took  place. 
After  this  he  went  to  Home,  wlieie  he  accepted  the  order 
of  the  garter  from  the  Pretender,  and  openly  assumed  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Notttumberland,  formerly  bestowed  upon 
him  by  that  paiaonaga.  But  it  seenu  to  have  been  toon 
disoovared  uat  ba  waa  likely  to  be  of  more  datriaaoot 
than  service  to  tlia  cause  in  wluch  he  bad  tlnia  aoliated 
himself.   '  As  he  could  not  always  keep  himself  within  the 
bounds  of  the  Italian  giavity,*  says  nis  first  somewhat 
tender  biographer,  who  has  been  substantially  followed  in 
all  the  later  accounts, 'and  had  no  employment  to  divert 
and  amuse  his  over-active  temper,  he  ran  into  his  usual 
excesses ;  which  being  taken  amiss,  without  falling  into 
actual  diagrace,  it  waa  thought  advisable  for  him  to  re- 
ome  from  that  city  fbr  the  present.'  His  next  appear- 
ance was  at  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  in  the  apring  of  1727* 
where,  having  offered  his  services  as  a  volunteer  to  tha 
King  of  Spain,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Condc  de  las  Torres 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  Here,  we  are  told,  he  was  often 
in  the  trenches,  and  exposed  himself  w  herever  any  serv  ice 
waa  going  forward  ;  but  his  conduct  appears  to  have  par- 
taken quite  as  much  of  mere  recklessness  and  bravado  as 
of  real  gallantry.  *Ha  want  one  avaaing,'  it  ia  related. 
'  close  to  the  walls,  near  one  of  the  poata  of  tha  town,  and 
either  called  to,  dared,  or  tlirealencd  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison.    Thev  asked  who  he  was:  he  readily  answered, 
"The  Duke  of  \Vhar1on     and. though  his  grace  appeared 
there  as  an  enemy,  they  sutt'ered  him  to  return  to  the 
trenches  without  firing  one  shot  at  him  ;  had  they  done 
otherwise  ha  moat  inevitably  have  perished.'  The  only 
injury  ha  taoaiYed  at  the  siega  was  a  slight  wound  in  hia 
foot  from  the  bursting  of  a  grenade ;  and  as  aiawanl  for 
what  he  had  done,  the  King  of  Spain  gafe  Wm  a  eommia- 
^ion  of  colonel-aggregate  to  one  of  tlie  Irish  regiments. 
I)ut  this  was  small  compen.saliou  for  what  lus  frantic  con- 
duct lost  him  at  home  :  where,  soon  alter,  a  bill  of  indict- 
ment was  preferred  against  liim  for  high  treason,  com- 
mitted by  appearing  in  arms  before,  and  firing  off  cannon 
against,  nia  nuuaaty's  town  of  Gibraltari  upon  which  a  con- 
vwtioB  Mlowed  in  doa  eooiaa,  and  he  lost  both  hia  paer> 

Sl^e  and  all  else  that  he  possessed  in  hia  natira  caan^. 
efore  this  had  happened  however  he  had  written  to  mo 
Pretender,  proposiui;  to  come  Imck  to  Rome,  but  receivad 
for  answer  a  strong  exhortation  rather  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  to  England,  and  try  if  he  could  accommodate 
matters  there.  On  this  he  set  out  with  his  duchess  lor 
Paris,  where  he  arrived  in  May.  17'2H.  Ho  immediately 
waited  upon  Mr.  Walpola,  the  foglish  ambaaiador,  who 
received  him  with  abondanee  of  civility,  but  waa  not  a 
little  fi\uprispd  when,  at  parting,  his  grace  told  him  ho 
was  gomi;  to  dine  with  the  Bishop  of  Rochester^the  exiled 
Atterbury  .  Walpole  rei)lie(l,  that  if  he  meant  to  dine 
with  that  prelate,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  tell 
him  of  his  intention.  From  Paris  he  went  on  to  Rouen, 
and  here,  where  he  first  heard  of  his  indictment,  it  is  al- 
flrmed  that  he  was  visited  by  two  emissarica  from  tba 
J&nglish  minister  (Walpole),  who  andaavonrad  to  paranada 
him  to  avert  his  fate  by  making  some  sort  of  submission  to 
the  go\ernment;  but  he  remained  deaf  to  all  they  could 
urge.  The  rest  of  his  history  reads  like  an  account  of  a 
long  fit  of  drunkenness — which  indeed  it  no  doubt  in 
great  part  actually  was.  He  extorted  some  further  pecu- 
niary assistance  from  the  Pretender,  and  also  from  other 
quarteiai  but,  notwithstanding  thaaa  occasional  auppliaa 
and  Ua  nilitaiy  pay,  he  waa  now  oanmonlj  invohrad  ia 
all  tlia  ambarrassments  of  the  most  extreme  poverty;  fbi 
whenever  he  received  any  money,  if  it  escaped  his  da- 
niorru'i  riihblc  of  crcditois,  it  was  spent  as  fast  as  his  still 
untamed  profusion  and  taste  for  luxury  and  dissipation 
could  squander  it.  He  moved  about  as  whim,  or  hope, 
or  sometimes  desperation  drove  him :  first  to  Paris,  then 
to  Orleans,  then  to  Nantes,  whence  he  took  ship  for  Bil* 
bao,  and,  leaving  his  duchan  there,  want  to  join  hia  ragi* 
aant,  which  appears  to  ban  baan  atatiaoad  aft  Maiad. 
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Sme  time  aiter  be  is  ttnted  to  have  been  in  gairuon  »t 
Buedom*  vfane  ha  got  into  a  quarrel  with  the  MarqueM 
da  BiAooig;  governor  of  Cateioau,tlM  end  of  which  wee 
that  be  teeemd  orders  from  coart  not  again  to  enter 

Baroeloi^H,  Inif  to  repair  to  his  quarters  at  I>erida.  On 
this,  we  are  told,  trivini;  way  to  melancholy,  he  tell  into  a 
deep  consumption  ;  >o  that,  by  the  beg;inninK  ol  1  hi'  year 

1731,  he  had  losit  the  xi^e  of  his  limb«,  and  was  not  able  to 
waik  from  his  bed  to  the  fireside  without  assistance.  After, 
aboat  two  months  he  rallied  somewhat,  from  drinkina;  a 
mineral  water  in  the  mountains  ofOataloab;  but  in  May, 
having  fona  utth  bis  regiment  to  Tamaone,  be  became 
again  es  ffl  ae  ever;  and,  gom?  beck  to  the  mineral 
."printr,  'he  fell,'  says  his  biocrajiher,  'into  one  of  those 
fainting  fit*  to  which  he  had  lor  some  time  been  subject, 
in  a  small  village,  and  was  utterly  destitute  of  all  neces- 
saries, till  some  charitable  tather&  ol'a  Uernardine  convent, 
irtiich  happened  to  be  near  the  place  where  he  lay,  hear- 
ing of  his  miserable  condition,  offered  him  what  assistance 
flieir  house  afforded.'  After  luiguishing  in  the  conTent 
far  •  weak*  he  died  there  on  the  31st  of  May,  1731,  and 
was  buried  the  next  day  bv  the  monks  in  the  wme  manner 
in  which  one  of  themselves  would  have  bten  interred. 
His  widow  !>urvivcd,  in  obscurity.  UU  Februaiy,  1777, 
when  slie  died  in  Loodoo,  and  Kas  bwied  ilk  Old  St.  Pan- 
eras  Churchyard., 

The  account  ftom  wfaidl  the  peceding  facts  are  chiefly 
extiacted  was  originally  publisned  in  Svo.,  at  London,  in 
1781,  under  the  title  of 'Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  His 
Once  Philip  late  Duke  of  Wbaiton,  by  an  Impartial 
Hand.'  It  is  prefixed  to  two  octavo  volumes  publisned  in 

1732,  entitled  'The  Lile  and  Writings  of  Philip,  late  Duke 
of  Wharton,'  but  which  contain  only  the  74  numhei-s  of  the 
'True  Briton,"  and  the  speech  on  the  bill  of  pains  and 
penalties  against  Atterbury,  the  paging  of  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  of  the  'True  Briton," altb0Q|^  it  has  a 
title-page  of  its  own,  dated  1724.  There  ii  anotiiar  publi- 
cation, in  two  volumee,  Svo.,  without  date,  antitlea 'Tba 
Poetical  Works  of  PlUlip.  late  Duke  of  Wbaiton,  and 
others  of  the  Wharton  Family,  and  of  the  Duke's  Intimat« 
Acijiiainlance,  particularly  Lord  Bolinebroke,  Dean  Swil't, 
Ladv  Wharton,  Ooctor  Delany,  Ix>rd  Dorset,  Major  Pack, 
the  'Hon.  Mrs.  Wharton,  kc'  These  two  volumes  how- 
ever appear  to  have  been  all  printed  in  1727  (before  the 
duke's  death),  with  the  exception  only  of  this  general 
title-page  and  a  Life  of  the  duke,  which  ie  aiihetantiaUy 
tike  eame  with  that  noticed  above,  and  iaiierafllatad  to  be 
•eommnnieatcd  b^  a  penon  of  quality,  and  one  of  hie 
grae^e  intimate  (hends.*  The  volumes  contain  very  little 
mat  is  even  attributed  to  the  duke;  but  in  the  second  are 
some  letters  in  jirone,  addressed  to  Lady  Wharton,  his 
father's  first  wife,  and  her  poetical  paraphrase  of  the  '  La- 
mentations of  Jeremiah.'  It  is  said  that  Ritson  had  at  one 
lime  an  intention  of  collectini;  and  publishing  the  pascal 
Dtoduetione  of  the  JHike  of  Wharton,  which  however  pn>- 
mUj  vradd  not  be  very  caMly  ascertained.  Nichols  baa 
printed  two  poems  by  his  grace  in  the  5th  volume  of  his 
CloUection,  pp.  24-33.  Pope's  highly  finished  character  of 
him  in  his  '  Moral  F.>^ay>,'  beginning  'Wharton,  the  scon 
and  w  onder  of  our  da\s,'  is  familiar  to  most  readers. 

WHEAT.  Of  all  the  plants  which  are  cultivated,  there 
is  none  of  more  importance  than  wheat.  It  grows  readily 
in  almost  every  climate  from  the  torrid  to  the  fHgid  tones. 
A  temperate  dimatc,  snch  as  is  bast  suited  to  the  nature 
of  man,  seenii  to  be  its  natural  liome.  It  has  been  so  long 
cultivated,  that  where  it  appears  to  grow  spontaneously,  as 
in  some  uncultivated  spots  in  the  East,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  be  not  the  remain*  of  wheat  antiently  cuHiNated  there. 
It  is  an  extremely  hardy  plant,  and  its  vitality  is  such  that 
it  is  not  easily  destroyed.  Whi  at  has  been  known  to  be 
covered  with  the  water  of  floods  so  long,  that  every  otlier 
vemnant  of  vegetation  was  destroyed;  and  yet,  on  the 
watem  retipof^  it  has  apnmg  on  nom  the  root  and  come 
to  periMion :  it  has  aKo  beenfimnd  in  Egyptian  tomba, 
MM, if  the  statements  are  true  which  have  appeared  in  the 
'OoDcastcr  Gazette '  and  other  publications,  it  has  grown 
vhen  planted. 

The  botanical  characters  of  wheat  will  be  found  under 
the  word  TiuTictnc,  its  generic  name.  Some  botanists 
have  divided  wheats  into  different  species,  from  some 
maiked  peculiarity  in  their  formation.  Others,  consider- 
ing that  they  mostly  form  hybrids  when  miaed  in  the  sow- 
ing, and  that  their  pecnliaritiea  .vary  with  the  soil  and 


climate,  have  looked  upon  all  the  cultivated  wheats  as 
mere  varieties.  There  are  however  three  principal  varie- 
tias,  so  different  in  amearaaea  that  th^  claim  peculiar 
attention.  These  are  the  bard  wheats,  the  soft  wbeatst 

and  the  Polish  wheats.  Tlie  hard  wheats  are  the  produca 
of  warm  climates,  such  as  Italy,  Sicily,  and  IJarbary.  The 
soft  wheats  grow  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  in 
Belgium,  England,  Denmark,  and  Sweden.  The  Polish 
wheats  g:row  in  the  country  from  which  they  derive  their 
name,  and  are  also  hard  wheats.  It  is  from  their  external 
form  that  they  are  distinguiahed  firom  other  whettte.  The 
hard  wheats  have  a  compact  seed  nearly  tnamraBl; 
which,  when  bitten  through,  bretks  short,  and  mows  a 
very  white  flour  within.  The  sort  wheats  are  those  usually 
cultivated  in  Britain  ;  they  have  an  opaque  coat  or  skin, 
and  which,  when  lirst  reaped,  give  way  readily  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  finger  and  thumb.  Inese  wheats  require 
to  be  well  dried  and  hardened  before  they  can  be  con- 
veniently ground  into  flour.  The  Polish  wheat  has  a  long 
chaff  whicn  is  much  lonf(er  than  the  seed,  a  large  oblong 
hard  seed,  and  an  ear  <qrlindrieal  in  appaaiaaea.  It  ia  adeli* 
cate  spring  wheat,  and  not  veiv  pfoduetrve  in  tba  climate  of 
England:  hence  it  has  oolyDeeB  oecaMoally coHivated 

by  way  of  experiment. 

The  following  cuts  represent  some  peculiar  vaneties  of 
wheat.  The  fiist  is  a  compound  ear,  produced  by  very 
luxuriant  vegetation,  and  is  common  in  Kgvpt.  The  second 
is  the  nelter  wheat,  of  which  the  chadT  is  so  strongly 
attached  to  the  grain  as  to  be  separated  ooly  by  passing 
through  a  mill.  It  is  an  inferior  variety,  but  grows  in  less 
fertile  soils.  The  third  is  the  Polish  wheat,  with  very  long 
chaff  and  hard  grains.  The  fourth  is  a  variety  which  only 
ripens  one  seed  in  each  spikelet,  and  is  not  much  culti- 
vateti.  The  fil^h  is  common  soft  bearded  wheat.  If  the 
awns  of  this  kind  are  obliterated,  it  forms  our  common  soft 
wheat.  The  circumstance  of  awns  seems  not  to  atted  the 
nature  of  the  wheat,  and  they  differ  so  much  in  length  that 
the  varietiea  of  amootli-aarea  and  beaided  wheats  ran  in« 
sendbly  into  each  other. 

The  hard  wheats  contain  much  mon  gluten,  a  tough 
viscid  substance  which  is  very  nutritious,  and  which, 
containing  a  portion  of  nitroKen,  readily'  promotes  that 
fenneiitalioii,  or  ruing,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  dough, 
which  is  essential  to  good  light  bread.  The  quantity 
of  this  wiea  with  the  soil  and  climate,  from  5  per 
cent,  in  eome  soft  wheats,  to  90  per  cent,  in  the  hardest 
and  most  trannNnent  It  is  this  qnaati^  of  gluten  which 
fannm  tba  Italian  wheats  to  be  used  exclusively  for  the 
rich  pastes  which  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  food  of 
that  nation.  The  soft  wheats  contain  the  greatest  quantity 
of  starch,  which  fits  them  for  the  vinous  feniientaUon,  by 
its  conversion  into  sugar  and  alcohol :  for  brevriog  Ot  die* 
tilling^  therefore,  the  soft  wheats  are  the  best. 

llw  distinction  lietween  the  w  inter  and  summer  wheats 
is  CM  which  arises  entirely  from  the  season  in  which  they 
havo  bean  oauallv  sovm ;  for  they  can  readily  be  converted 
into  each  other,  by  sowing  earlier  or  later,  and  gradually 
accelerating  or  retarding  their  growths.  The  difference 
in  colour  between  retl  and  white  wheals  is  owing  chiefly 
to  the  soil;  white  wheats  gradually  become  daiker  and 
ultimately  red  in  some  stiff  wet  soils,  and  the  red  wheats 
lose  their  colour  and  become  first  yellow  and  then  white 
on  rich,  Ught,  and  mellow  soils.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
grain  sooner  cbaagea  colour  than  the  chaff  and  straw. 
Henea  we  have  red  wheats  with  white  chaff,  and  wbita 
wheats  with  red  chaff,  windi  on  the  Ibregoing  principle  is 
readily  accounted  for.  The  chaff  retains  the  original  colour 
when  the  skin  of  the  grain  has  already  changed  to  another. 
We  state  this  on  our  own  cxpeiieiice.  The  soil  best 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  wheat  is  a  dee])  loiun  inclitied  to 
clay,  with  a  dry  subsoil.  If  this  is  not  sonaturallv,  it  must 
be  drained  artificially,  to  ensure  good  crops  of  wheat.  In 
such  asoU,  wheat  maybe  sown  evety  thud  year,  with  pro- 
per intermediate  crops.  Formerly  the  preparation  for  a 
wheat  crop  was  generally  by  a  clean  naked  fallow,  with  a 
certain  addition  of  manure,  the  remains  of  which  were 
thouk'ht  sufficient  lor  a  crop  of  borieycr  oaf*  ;  after  which 
the  lallow  recurred.  It  was  soon  found  out  iiiat,  by  this 
means,  a  crop  of  wheat  could  ncvi  r  he  forced  beyond  a 
certain  average ,  for  if  more  than  the  usual  portion  of 
manure  was  earned  on  the  land,  the  wheat  failed,  by  being 
laid  before  it  arrived  at  maturity.  Thus  a  limit  appeerea 
tohavabaenacttoilaintiaaBe.  Nowinodtaef  oollmilwi 
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J.  Bny^  WhMt  (Trittcnm  EiyiitUrua);  I,  -V*l>ri'  VbrtI  (TrVlkum 

Bpclta):  .1.  Looi-<h«flnl  PnlUh  Uriifii  (Tritlcura  Poinnicum* :  *,  Siuiil*- 
fniuril  WIhmi  (.TnlkuB  iBooonxeiiaa) :  i,  Coamun  Bnntad  Wlmt  (Tritt- 
eaa  (urgiUun). 

have  shown  that  this  was  not  without  its  remedy,  and  that 
it  was  recent  roanuiinjf  which  caused  the  wheal  to  lodge ; 
but  that  an  iiieieOBed  fertility,  produced  by  judicious  pre- 
paration, enabled  the  land  to  hear  crojM  of  wheat  Tar 
aupenor  to  what  it  ever  could  before.  Wheat  requirea  a 
son  in  which  the  or(;anic  matter  ia  intimately  mixed  with 
the  e&xthy  ingicdienU;  where  it  can  have  a  lirm  hold  by 
ltd  rootB,  and  can  at  the  same  time  strike  the  fibrea  of  them 
downward^  a&  well  a«  around,  in  search  of  food.  When  it 
meets  with  sucli  a  soil  and  is  depouted  at  a  proper  depth, 
it  vpf^etates  Klowly,  pushing  to  the  surface  one  cylindrical 
filament,  while  numerous  fibres  stri1<e  into  the  soil  fiom 
the  scud.    Theiie  supply  the  plant  with  regular  nourish- 


ment, tai  in  doe  tima  a  knot  ia  formed  at  tha  turfaec  o( 
the  soil,  from  which  aeveral  roots  and  sterna  branch  oct. 
This  ia  called  the  tillering  of  the  wheat.  The  new  rood 
Bear  the  surface  soon  become  the  chief  aource  of  nourub- 
ment.  and  in  a  rich  compact  soil,  where  there  ta  rooca, 
numerous  stems  arise,  forming  a  tuft,  and  each  of  these  la 
time  bears  a  large  ear  well  filled  with  seeds ;  ao  that  from 
a  very  moderate  quantity  of  seed  a  great  return  ia  prv- 
ducea.  The  stroni;  stems  supporting  each  other  are  «*k 
able  to  resist  the  effect  of  storms  and  rains,  which  would 
lay  weaker  plants  level  with  the  ground.  The  effect  c< 
abundant  manunng  immediately  belbre  tl;e  aeed  is  so«^ 
is  to  produce  too  rapid  a  growth,  weakening  the  stra«. 
and  increasing  its  quantity  at  the  expense  of  the  ear,  wbct 
does  not  attain  its  proper  development.  This  ia  called 
running  to  straw.  All  strong  manures  which  contain  maar 
saline  particle*  have  this  effect;  which  is  corrot>»*rated  b 
late  experiments  with  saltpetre,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  othti 
saline  compounds.  They  produce  more  strmvr  and  ks 
com,  and  hence  are  not  found  of  the  »aroe  uae.  when  sp- 
plied  to  crops  which  are  cultivated  for  their  aeed,  at  tbef 
are  on  grasses. 

A  certain  portion  of  nitrogen  is  essential  to  the  prodoe- 
lion  of  good  wheat,  as  that  element  enters  into  the  cocj- 
position  of  the  gluten,  which  will  be  found  to  abound  c 
proportion  as  nitrogen  exists  in  the  soil,  or  can  t>e  supplied 
from  the  atmosphere.  The  experiments  of  Liebix  seen  * 
show  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  will  not  tote 
into  the  snlistance  of  plants,  except  in  the  form  of  amnc- 
nia.  and  hence  the  efficacy  of  manures  haa,  of  late,  bee: 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  ammonia  which  they  can  prt- 
duce.  This  theory  however  requires  to  be  confinned  bi 
experience,  belbre  it  is  at  once  adopted  without  limitatir. 
Decayed  vegetable  matter,  or  humus,  seems  essential  r.  > 
good  wheat  soil,  and  it  may,  in  the  slow  progress  of  :t' 
entire  decomposition,  when  it  is  continually  at>6oriK« 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  have  tome  chemical  effect  on  tb: 
nitrogen  also,  so  as  to  make  it  of  use  in  the  vegetaitd^ 
whether  by  first  forming  ammonia,  or  in  any  other «; 
fNiHher  experiments  may  perhaps  throw  a  li^ht  on  tb. 
subject.  It  is  well  known  however  that,  provided  *  ki 
be  compact,  its  fertility  ia  very  nearly  proportioned  to  ti' 
quantity  of  humus  which  it  contains,  especially  if  there :» 
calcareous  earth  or  carbonate  of  lime  in  ita  compoati  c 
Lime  has  been  olten  considered  as  the  most  emcaoc.> 
manure  for  wheat,  even  more  than  dung.  As  long  as  thct 
is  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  lime  acts  beneficially,  and  ibt 
richer  the  land  which  does  not  contain  carbonate  of  Hot 
tlready,  the  more  powerfbl  the  effect  of  linaing'.  But  ti 
perience  haa  proved  that  lime  has  little  effect  on  po; 
soils,  until  they  are  first  manured  with  animal  and  Te{^^ 
(able  subitancca.  To  produce  good  wheat  then,  ibt 
land  should  be  gradually  brought  to  the  proper  degree  d 
fertility,  by  abundant  manuring  for  preparatory  croj*. 
which  will  not  suffer  from  an  over-dose  of  dun^,  and  ril 
leave  in  the  soil  a  sufficient  quantity  of  humus,  intimatdj 
blended  with  it,  for  a  crop  of  wheat.  Clover  is  a  plaie 
which  will  bear  a  considerable  forcing,  and  so  are  beaas. 
and  both  are  an  excellent  preparation  for  wheat.  Tb? 
roots  left  in  the  ground  from  a  good  ciop  of  either,  dcca- 
slowly,  and  thus  funiish  a  regular  supply  of  food  for 
wheat  sown  in  the  next  season.  Potatoes  also  admit  m 
much  forcing,  but  the  necessary  loosening  of  the  ^oil  t^c 
this  crop  renders  it  less  fit  aa  <t  preparation  for  whca- 
Rxperience  has  fully  proved  that,  aa  a  general  rule,  it  i> 
better  to  tow  barlev  and  clover  after  potatoes,  and  let  tb< 
latter  l>e  succeeded  by  wheat. 

Improved  chemical  analysis  has  discovered  various  sub- 
Htances  in  minute  quantities  in  the  grains  and  straw  d 
wheat;  and  this  has  led  to  the  doctnne  that  these  tut>- 
s>ances,'being  essentia]  to  its  formation,  must  be  excelleu: 
manures  for  it,  if  they  do  not  already  exi&t  in  the  soil  u 
suflicient  quantities.  Most  of  these  substances  are  found 
in  all  soils  which  contain  a  due  proportion  of  clay.  Silict 
in  a  very  minutely  divided  state,  and  probably  in  combioa- 
tiun  with  alumina  or  potass,  seems  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant to  give  due  strength  to  the  straw  :  and  hence,  m 
some  boils,  potass  or  wood-ajihes  which  contain  it  may  h* 
advantageously  used  as  manures  to  the  young  clovers  pre- 
ceding ttie  wheat.  The  analysis  of  the  aiihes  of  grains  of 
wheat  chosen  out  of  the  earv.  by  Theodore  de  Sauasiire,  wbe 
it  generally  considered  an  excellent  authority,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing results 
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By  comparing  these  results  it  will  appear,  that  from  the 
time  of  flowering  to  the  maturity  of  the  wed  a  portion  of 
the  solubl*  mIU  ia  ooav«rt«d  into  earthy  pboephatea;  that 
diem  Bceumufates  in  the  ttraw,  but  not  in  the  grain :  and 
as  potass  is  the  j)rincip«l  means  of  rendering  the  silica 
soluble,  it  is  an  important  ingredient  in  a  wheat  soil,  as 
well  as  the  phoephuio  Mid.  Thb  iMt  Is  Anmd  «bitfly  in 
animal  manures. 

Although  wheat  thrives  best  on  heavy  soils,  and  without 
doe  preparation  produces  only  scanty  and  uncertain  crops 
ni  those  whidi  are  naturally  light  and  loose,  it  may  be 
SMUie  to  give  a  very  good  return  in  toils  which  would  once 
htvt  l>een  thought  fitted  only  for  the  growth  of  rye  and 
oafs.  But  then  the  texture  and  composition  of  these  soils 
must  have  been  greatly  improved  by  judicious  tiliaffs  and 
manuring.  While  the  heavy  soils  are  repeatedly  plouglied 
and  pulverized  to  render  them  mellow,  the  lighter  are 
rendered  more  compact  by  marling,  where  this  can  be 
raadiiy  done,  by  addmg  composts  in  which  the  principal 
earth  IB  clay,  wad  especially  by  such  plants  aa  have  sub- 
stantial ana  long  roots«  by  which  the  soil  is  kept  together, 
such  as  clover,  lucem,  sainfoin,  and  other  grasses.  If 
these  plants  have  been  well  manured,  and  cover  the 
ground  well,  keeping  in  the  moisture,  the  soil  will  have 
become  stilficiently  compact  to  bear  wheat.  On%  plough- 
ing is  then  quite  sufficient,  and  if  a  heavy  land-presser  is 
mnde  to  Ibltow  two  ploughs  and  press  in  tne  Airrows,  so  as 
to  da^  mooth  drills  eiriit  or  nhie  inches  apiut.  in 
which  tha  seed  ««n  Cod  »  aolnd  bed,  there  wQI  be  every 
probability  of  a  good  crop  of  wheat,  which  will  come  up 
m  regular  rows,  the  roots  being  at  such  a  depth  as  to  mn 
no  n^k  of  wanting  moisluic  till  the  stem  has  arisen  to  its 
full  height,  and  the  ear  is  formed :  a  few  showers  at  that 
critical  ttaM  will  bmIm  the  grtitt  awell,  and  inmie  a  good 
crop. 

On  some  soils  it  may  not  be  judicious  to  attempt  to  sow 
wheat ;  hut  these  are  the  poorest  loooe  sands,  which  natii> 
ndly  would  bear  only  oett  and  buckwheat ;  on  these,  untesa 

they  can  be  abundantly  inarlcd,  it  is  much  better  to  sow 
rye.  When  wheat  is  sown  on  light  soils  in  good  heart,  it 
prows  vigorously  in  spring,  if  it  has  not  been  injured  by 
the  frost,  which  is  very  apt  to  raise  up  the  roots  and  throw 
them  out  of  the  ground.  The  driving  of  sheep  over  the 
field  presses  the  roots  into  the  ground,  and  prevents  this 
thniwtng  out ;  but  a  vigorous  growth  of  straw  is  not  always 
a  Hire  sign  of  a  good  crop  at  hmeit,  aa  many  ftrmeia 
knew  by  sad  experience :  what  would  be  advisable  in 
heavy  soils  not  .-Jw.ivs  so  in  lighter.  A  heavy  rolling 
in  spnng  aller  a  light  harrowing  is  very  useful  at  a  time 
the  ■niihee  ii  makL    h  dom  the  pora 


checks  the  evaporation :  and  the  tigliter  the  sur<hee  en 
be  made  the  better  chance  there  is  of  a  ftur  crop. 
The  Noifblk  rotation,  as  it  is  generally  called,  in  wht^ 
wheat  Is  sown  after  elovcr,  is  the  only  one  well  adapted 
for  wheat  on  light  soils.  The  manure  having  been 
put  abundantly  for  the  turnips,  and  the  land  being  freed 
from  weeds,  the  barley  which  follows  is  generally  a 
good  crop;  and  the  clover,  which  is  sown  in  this,  is  trod- 
den in  the  reaping  and  carrying  of  the  barley  :  and  there  it 
only  MM  ploughing  from  the  time  the  barley  is  sown  to 
the  sowmg  of  the  wheat.  If  this  be  dibbled  on  the  turned 
sward  of  the  clover,  the  land  vrill  receive  another  treading 
by  the  dibhiers,  the  seed  srill  be  refrularly  deposited  at  a 
proper  depth,  and  no  preparation  of  light  land  tan  be 
mi  ir  Ilk:  1\  III  |.ioJuce  good  wheat.  On  heavy  soils  the 
process  muit  be  vaiied  ;  the  surface,  instead  ot  being  ren- 
dered more  compact,  will  often  be  so  bound  as  to  leauire 
to  be  stirred  by  harrowing  or  hoeing  before  (he  wheat 
plant  ean  properly  tiller.  If  a  fkrmer  is  anxious  to  have 
good  crops  of  wheat,  lie  moot  not  rest  wlislled  after  he 
has  ploughed,  manured,  and  iown:  he  must  watch  the 

growth  of  this  important  crop  daily,  and  u-.e  the  means 
which  experience  and  observation  have  siitrijestcd  to  assist 
the  growth  and  to  remove  the  caube?*  ol'  lailuie. 

In  heavy  soils  nothing  is  more  detnmental  than  excess 
of  moisture.  Even  in  well-drained  fields  the  water  will 
stand  too  loiw  in  the  furrows  if  there  is  not  a  pnmer  outlet 
for  it.  The  nnrows  should  l>e  well  cleared  out  with  the 
spade  as  soon  u  the  seed  is  sown,  drilled  or  dibbled,  the 
earth  being  thrown  evenly  ever  the  surface  of  the  stitches, 
and  not  left  in  nn  unsightly  ridci-,  which  crumt)les  down 
with  the  furrow  at  tlie  fiist  Irost.  In  piuper  plai  es  and  at 
regular  distances  deeper  water-luriows  sliouid  be  dug  out 
aller  the  plough  hns  ploughed  a  deep  furrow  in  the  in- 
tended line;  and  this  should  then  be  finished  as  is  Mid 
above :  so  that  if  a  heavy  fall  at  rain  should  oome  sud- 
denly, the  vrtter  will  have  a  regular  eotirse  and  outlet  into 
the  ditches  which  He  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  land,  witlw 
out  soakine  into  the  soil,  which  is  already  too  retentive  of 
moisture.  It  is  chieflv  in  spring  and  when  snow  mi  it.>  that 
there  should  be  a  daily  inspection  of  the  wheat-ticlds.  An 
experienced  eye  going  along  the  bottom  of  the  ridges  of  a 
lai^e  field  will  discover  at  once  whether  there  is  any 
stoppage  of  the  water ;  and  by  means  of  a  spade  or  shovel 
it  will  be  remedied  with  little  trouble.  When  the  mrfiMW 
binds,  aa  it  does  in  some  soils,  and  preveola  the  noeaM  of 
air  to  the  roots,  the  land  is  harrowed  or  hoed, and  in  a  fitw 
days  the  effect  will  be  apparent. 

Soils  which  lie  on  a  very  ]xi:nus  snlisdil,  or  which  by 
artificial  diaiiiing  have  been  bo  dried  and  mellowed  that 
hones  can  go  over  the  land  at  all  times,  without  making 
such  an  impression' as  will  retain  water  if  it  rains,  may  be 
laid  flat,  without  more  open  IVirrows  than  is  necciMry  fbr 
tiw  eoovenienee  of  ploughing  with  a  fixed  tumfbnrow ;  and 
thos  a  considerable  portion  is  made  productive  which 
would  betaken  up  by  lurrows, and  perhaps  produce  weeifs. 
But  if  the  soil  is  of  a  tenacious  quality  easily  compressed 
when  moist,  and  horses  cannot  salely  be  allowed  to  pass 
over  it  when  wet,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  divide  the 
land  into  stitdm,  or  beds  with  furrows  between  them,  in 
which  the  horMa  can  walk  while  they  draw  harrows  or  anjr 
other  implement  over  the  land.  All  the  implemenu 
should  be  so  oonetmcted  that,  if  they  have  wheels,  these 
may  run  in  the  furrows,  so  that  nothing  will  disturb  the 
evenness  of  the  stitches,  which  should  have  a  vt  rv  ^'t  ntle 
slope  from  the  centre  towards  the  two  furrows  which 
bound  it.  P'or  spring  crops  this  is  not  so  essential,  although 
it  is  advisable  not  'to  deviate  from  the  usual  form,  even 
when  barley  and  clover  are  sown,  because,  when  the  sur> 
face  is  laid  in  double  stitdics,  as  is  tometimcs  done,  it  ii 
not  very  easy  to  lay  it  in  narrow  stitdieB  again,  at  one 
ploughing,  for  wheat.  No  doubt  a  very  expert  ploaehman 
would  do  so,  but  it  is  not  often  that  many  expert  plough- 
men are  on  thesame  farm.  Even  in  very  ligtit  hoij>,  a^  io 
Flanders,  narrow  stitches  with  deep  intervals  are  thought 
most  advantageous. 

It  isa  very  common  notion  that  good  wheat  and  bean  land 
is  uot  well  adapted  to  the  growln  of  routs,  especially  of 
such  m  are  osuallv  fed  off  the  land  by  stieep,  because  the 
treading  of  animab  is  it^rious  in  winter  and  spring,  when 
these  crops  are  usually  wanted  ;  and  if  Ihcy  aic  cailed  off, 
the  wheels  and  the  horses  make  such  iiuprcssiuns  as  are 
eqwd^  detriaeatal  or  aon  so.  But  nil  roots,  even  the 
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white  tunup,  will  Krow  luxui  iantlyon  heavy  wilt  well  pre-  ' 
Hnd  knd  manured ;  and  they  may  be  w  nuuiaged  as  to  be  - 
taken  off  before  the  winter,  or  even  very  toon  after  wheat 
harretL  The  buJbs  will  not  be  so  liife,  but  tbey  will  be 
more  sueeolent.  and  may  be  kept  in  ▼vrioat  yny*  W  they 
are  wanted  for  the  cattle.  The  land  bcinp  ploughed  im- 
mediately on  the  removal  of  the  tiirnins,  will  DC  well  pre- 
pared lor  wheat,  or,  when  niellowe:!  Iiy  the  winter's  frost, 
may  be  sown  in  spring  with  beanii,  barley,  or  oats.  The 
manure  will  ^•e  incorporated  with  the  »oil,  even  if  it  haa 
^een  put  on  in  a  very  fresh  atate  for  the  roots,  which 
enn  onJy  be  recommended  on  very  eompact  soils.  If  the 
root  eioifl  lie  well  cleaned,  fallowi  may  be  avoided,  or, 
at  leaet,  recur  very  seldom,  and  then  only  when  root  weedi 
have  accumnlatou  from  ncj^Iect. 

When  the  wlieat  has  blossomed,  and  the  ^^^n  in  the 
ear  is  fuliy  formed,  it  should  be  watched,  and  as  soon  as 
the  seed  feels  of  the  consistence  of  tough  dough,  and  the 
straw  is  dry  and  yellow  below  the  ear,  it  should  be  reaped. 
TIm  akin  of  the  grain  will  be  thinner,  and  its  substance  will 
hmdcD  mdily  by  mere  diving,  while  the  straw  U  better 
fodder  for  the  cattle.  It  is  found  bv  experience  that  the  in> 
crease  of  flour  by  adopting  this  metnod  ts  very  considerable. 

It  was  the  custom  of  our  forefathers  to  <  ut  the  straw 
half-way  between  the  ear  and  the  ground,  ami  their  reason 
was,  that  thus  less  room  waa  required  in  the  barn,  and  no 
seedaof  weeds  were  carried  there  in  the  straw  :  but  the  lo«i> 
of  half  the  straw,  which  migtit  have  afforded  litter  or  fod- 
der for  cattle,  waa  overlooked :  and  if  the  weeds  were  not 
taken  into  the  bam,  where  they  could  do  little  harm,  except 
giving  a  little  more  trouble  in  winnowing  and  aifliDg  the 
com,lhey  were  left  to  ihed  their  seeds  on  the  land,  and 
thus  perpetuate  its  foulneas,  or  add  much  to  the  labour  of 
weeding  the  succeeding  crops.  The  stubble  or  halms  had 
to  be  mown  or  raked  off  before  the  latid  coulil  be  well 

Sloughed,  and  although  this  might  make  a  very  good 
idler  fbr  cattle  in  a  yard,  when  nade  into  halm-walU,  aa 
they  are  lonietimee  cdled,  there  waa  a jpeat  loee  of  latNMir 
in  thus  going  twice  over  the  fleld.  Tne  uoit  approved 
mode  of  reaping  now  is  that  which  is  called  famng  or 
bagging  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey  [IIarvkst],  but  the  most 
expeditious  is  mowing,  which,  by  means  of  a  cradle  scythe, 
may  be  done  so  regularly  as  to  allow  all  the  corn  to  be 
tii'd  up  in  sheaves  witliout  any  loss.  The  weed.s  are  tied 
up  with  the  corn,  and  wiicn  the  whole  is  thrashed,  the 
aeeds  of  the  latter  are  winnowed  out  and  burnt :  thus  they 
cannot  inliHt  the  land,  and  there  ia  double  the  quantity  of 
■traw  to  convert  into  maaure-Ht  antla'  of  gfwt  {Bpni- 
ance  where  cattle  are  fed  on  tumipa  inlheyara,  diiely  for 
the  sake  of  their  dung. 

The  choo-siuE;  of  wheat  for  seed  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance. Some  tarmers  like  to  change  their  seed  ollen  ; 
others  sow  the  produce  of  their  onn  land  continually,  and 
both  seem  persuaded  that  their  method  is  the  best.  The 
fact  is,  that  it  is  not  always  the  finest  wheat  which  makes 
the  beat  seed ;  but  it  depends  on  the  oatur*  of  the  land  on 
which  it  grew.  Soote  soils  am  reoowoad  flv  and  vride  fin 
producing  good  seed,  iud  it  is  well  known  that  this  wed 
degenerates  in  other  sdls,  so  that  the  original  soil  is  resorted 
to  for  fresh  seed.  Many  places  have  been  noted  for  this 
peculiarity  ;  and  among  them  we  may  mention  the  parish 
of  R  irwell,  in  Cainbrid;Teshirc  :  the  wheat  whuh  n;rows 
there  is  mostly  sold  for  seed  at  a  price  considerably  above 
tiM  average.  It  has  been  asserted  of  late,  and  we  have  no 
Kaaon  to  doubt  the  aiLsrtion,  that  the  various  noted  aeed> 
whaats,  when  analysed,  are  {bond  to  contain  the  different 
elements  of  which  they  are  composed  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion,  especially  tne  starch  and  gluten.  For  bread, 
that  which  contains  most  gluten  is  preferred,  as  we  ob- 
served before  ;  but  lo  jiroduce  a  perfect  vegetation,  there 
should  be  no  excess  of  this  substance,  nor  any  (K  fieii-ncy. 
The  seed  also  should  have  come  to  perfect  maturity.  This 
last  is  usually  obtained  by  beating  the  sheaves  over  a  block 
of  wood  or  a  cask,  without  untying  them,  by  which  means 
the  ripest  seeds  lUl  out.  Tne  proportion  between  the 
starch  and  gluten  is  easily  aaoartainea  by  carefully  washing 
the  flour  wTien  the  wheat  has  been  ground.  It  is  most 
convenient  to  tie  up  the  flour  in  a  cloth,  which,  shaken  and 
beaten  in  water,  will  let  all  the  starch  pass  through  and  re- 
tain only  i^f  gluten.  The  operation  should  be  continued 
as  long  aa  the  water  is  tinged  with  the  white  starch.  Any 
one  can  itadily  make  the  experiment ;  and  as  the  soil 
wheats  vaij  much  in  the  proportion  of  tha  gbitea  tbqr 


contain,  the  difference  will  be  readily  asceiiained.  Tliis 
leads  to  a  practical  conclusion :  if  we  with  to  grow  any 
peculiar  sort  of  wheat  for  seed,  and  if  we  find  that,  by  oor 

S reparation  of  the  soil,  or  its  original  composition,  we  pip- 
uce  a  wheat  in  which  flie  gluten  and  starch  are  in  a  dif* 
ferent  proportion  from  that  of  the  original  seed,  we  may 
conclude  that  this  is  owing  to  more  or  less  of  azotized  mat- 
ter in  the  soil,  that  is,  more  animal  manure,  or  more  veget- 
able humus;  and  by  increasing  the  one  or  the  other,  we 
may  bring  our  wheat  to  have  all  the  properties  of  tlie  origi- 
nal seed.  Ttiis  is  a  valuable  discovery,  and  deserves  to  be 
lullv  confirmed  by  experience. 

While  the  wheat  is  growing  it  is  czpoaed  to  varioiia  ae* 
cidents,  which  it  Is  often  difllcult  to  fbreiec,  and  more  dif. 

ficult  to  guard  asrainst.  The  bniut  and  bumt-ear  are  dis- 
eases which  maybe  generally  pi  e.  tnted  by  a  proper  imc  pa- 
ration  of  the  seed  before  it  is  so  ah  [Huknt-Kak;  Smut. 
Many  corrosive  substances  have  been  recommended  to  steep 
the  seed  in,  such  aa  blue  vitriol  and  arsenic,  and  those  who 
have  used  these  steeps  place  great  confldence  in  them.  It 
seems  however  tlutt  washing  the  seed  well  with  plain  water 
or  with  salt  and  water,  and  afterwards  drying  it  with  quick- 
lime,  sufficiently  destroys  the  germ  of  the  smut  to  prevent 
its  projiagation.  The  most  common  steep  is  water  in  which 
so  touch  salt  ha.s  been  dissolved  as  w  ill  enable  it  to  float  an 
e^g.  In  this  tlie  seed  may  be  left  tor  12  hours  or  more, 
and  then  snread  on  a  floor  and  mixed  with  as  much  quick- 
lime as  will  absorb  the  moisture,  and  allow  it  to  ba  sown 
or  drilled,  without  the  grains  adhering  to  one  another. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Journal  of  Royal  Society  of 
Agriculture  of  England,'  Part  I.,  is  a  valuable  paper,  the 
Rev.  T.  8.  Hcnslow,  on  the  diseases  of  wheat.  He  describes 
the  diffeif  nt  ftm^i  which  produce  the  various  diseases  of 
pepper-brand,  dust-brand,  rust,  and  mildew  :  he  doubts  the 
truth  of  the  usM  itum  that  Berberis  trees  or  bushes  cause 
mildew  in  wheat  who  li  grows  near  them,  although  this  is 
believed  by  many  laj  men, 

Theergot  in  wheatisaaexereaBance£pomtb«ear,likea 
small  horn,  into  which  tha  seed  is  trMttfbnnad.  It  hasa 
poisonous  quality  and  a  medicinal  one.  The  cause  of  this 
monstrosity  in  the  seed  ia  not  (\illy  knovm.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  the  puncture  of  some  insect,  mtro- 
ducing  a  virus  which  has  entirely  altered  the  functions 
ot  t  lie  germ,  and  nada  it  produce  this  aigot.  iastead  of  a 
healthy  seed. 

Another  disease  of  the  seed  is  called  ear-cockles,  and 
is  caused  by  extreoMly  minnta  insects  like  eels,  wbieh 
ttlthcskincftheiecdaiiMteadorflour.  Tlustnieet,whidi 
is  called  Vibrio  TrtiMt  isdeaeribed  by  Mr.  Bauer  in  the 

<  Philosophical  TTanaaetiona*  for  1823.  This  disease  is  not 
so  common  as  the  smut  and  pepper-brand.  It  is  prol;nble. 
act  oiding  to  Mr.  Henslow,  that  the  animalcula  may  he 
killed  by  exposing  the  gram  to  a  certain  heat,  so  as  not  to 
destroy  its  power  of  vegetation,  but  sufficient  to  kill  the 
vibrio. 

The  wbeat-nudga  (jCeddomnia  trUid)  is  another  external 
enemy,  which  doei  more  harm  to  the  crop  than  is  general^ 
known.  It  deposits  its  eggs  at  the  root  of  the  eerm  in  tha 
ear,  and  prevents  the  filling  of  the  grain,  the  maggot 
li\ing  on  the  nutritive  juices  which  should  produce 
the  farina.  The  Hessian  fly,  which  caused  such  depreda- 
tions in  America  and  Canada  at  one  time,  is  a  dinercat 
species  of  the  same  fly.  This  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  straw 
near  the  root,  and  thus  destroys  the  whole  ^ant  We  most 
refer  the  reader  fbr  fiuthcr  particulars  to  the  paper  abova 
mentioned.  Great  attention  has  been  lately  paid  to  the 
introduction  of  the  best  and  most  prolific  varieties  of  w  heat . 
and  by  merely  observing  what  ears  appear  much  superior 
to  others  in  a  field  of  ripe  wheat,  and  collecting  these  to 
be  sown  separately  in  a  garden  or  portion  ol  a  field,  the 
variety,  which  may  have  been  produced  by  some  lortuitooa 
impregnat  ion,  or  some  peculiarity  in  the  spot  where  it  grew, 
ia  perpetuated.  By  carefully  selecting  tne  seed  which  is 
beat  adutedto  tha  smI,  by  a  aore  careful  and  gaidan4ilw 
cultivation,  and  by  adding  those  manures  which  are  found 
most  adapted  lo  favo.u-  its  perfect  vegetation,  crops  of 
wheat  have  bevn  raist;i  which,  at  one  time,  would  have 
been  l!i.:uL,'lit  nii.neulous;  and  the  average  produce  of  this 
important  gram  has  been  mcieawed  on  all  soils.  When  we 
consider  how  closely  this  is  connected  with  the  welfare  oC 
a  nation,  we  must  be  grateful  to  those  wlw  devota 
selves  practically  and  theoretically  to  tbe 
duetiMi  of  this  staff  of  iilb* 
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Oom-Trade. — Under  Corn -Tradk  are  given  accounts  of 
(he  estimated  ouantities  of  wheat  and  other  com  and  grain 
pnduccd  in  thu  country  dt  different  periods,  also  the 
H"*"*f**f  imported  and  exnoried,  and  the  general  regula- 
ttom  «f  tlw  tndc.  Since  tnnt  article  «m  written  Mvenl 
iiBMntent  aHeiilkMa  lisTe  been  made,  tftettnfr  tiie  eoro- 
traae,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  notice  them  in  this  place. 
On  the  7fh  of  May,  1841,  an  ahoitive  attempt  was  made 
by  the  minislry  of  ihe  day  to  establish  a  fixid  duly  of  8*. 
the  quaiter  on  the  importation  of  forei^  wheat.  The  dis- 
•olution  of  parliament,  which  took  place  very  shortly  after 
thia  prapoailioa,  was  luifitvouiable  to  the  ministry.  How- 
ever, on  the  9th  <rf  Febroaiy,  1842,  their  lucecMon  brought 
Ibrwaid  a  mieeme  to  the  modification  «f  the  com 
18SS,  wMch  WM  aueeeMfldlv  carried,  and  came  into  opera- 
tion on  the  29th  of  April  following. 

Under  the  act  U  Geo.  IV.,  o.  W.  which  la.HfeJ  from  the 
15th  of  July,  1H28,  to  the  ^'Jlli  of  Apiil,  1842,  1h*'  total 
quantity  of  foreign  wheat  admitted  wxs  13,5G2,85G  quarters 
and  4,305,150  cwts.  of  foreign  whiat-flour,  and,  in  addition, 
at  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  5S7J00  Quarters  of  colonial  wheat 
and  l,7444i9I  cwts.  oT  cdoual  Mor.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  Ibtcign  wheat  and  flour  was  admitted  at  the  lowest  rate 
of  duty,  and  comparatively  little  at  the  higher  cates.  as  the 
lblIowin<  statenent  will  loow  :— 

Dutv  at  On.  WlipaU         Cwta.  WliMt-lour. 

1*.'       .  ,  .  r>.7«8.()45  l,7r>H.;»72 

2s.  8d.  ,  ,  2.R«(),613  802,202 

6*.  8rf.  .  ,  l.yJ7.22G  519,123 

10*.  »/.  ,  .  820,342  243,120 

Tlie  a%erac;e  rate  of  duty  was  uiuler  Gt.  the  quaiter. 
For  tlie  wliole  period  dnnni?  which  this  act  was  in  opcra- 
\ion  the  average  price  of  wheat  in  England  and  Wales  was 
Mr.  4dt,  aad  the  extreme  points  of  fluctuation  in  the 
weddj  aveiuea  were  fVom  36*.  Sd.  to  8U.  or  122per 
cent  Hm  Wghest  yearly  average  was  70*.  Sd.,  in  1839; 
■nd  the  lowest  39*.  4d.,  in  183ft.  In  1838  the  duty  under^ 
vent  thirty  different  changes.  The  scale  of  duties  was  so 
eonstnicted  as  to  offer  great  inducements  to  the  holders  of 
ftireign  wheat  to  withhold  supplies  until  the  duty  had 
fCached  the  lowest  point ;  and  a  rise  in  price*,  at  one  par- 
ticular point,  of  only  one  shilling,  brought  down  the  duty 
four  shillings.  It  was  often  stated  that  prices  were  ficti- 
tionslv  taised  in  order  that  the  dealers  might  eain  by  the 
dimfa&hed  duty ;  but  the  etroag  motives  (or  all  holders  of 
wheat  to  keep  back  supplies,  operated  much  in  the  same 
way,  without  any  fraud  on  their  part.  In  a  single  week, 
when  the  lowest  duty  ha.s  been  attained,  above  H  million 
quarters  of  wheat  have  been  liberated  from  the  bonding 
warehouses,  the  holdens  of  wliith  had  resolutely  resjsted 
the  prevailing  high  prices  until  this  object  had  been 
accomplished.  The  following  is  the  .scale  of  prices  and 
latet  of  dutjr  for  fiareign  wheat  and  wheat-meal  under  the 
com  act  (S  Tie,,  e.  14) 


act  of  1S2S.  Fiom  July,  1842.  to  Januarj-.  1843,  inclusive, 
the  averaije  pru  e  of  wheat  in  (he  138  new  towns  wjis  S3f 
Sd. ;  in  the  I.jU  old  towns.  ry2ii.  6d. ;  making  an  aL'gregate 
average  of  52>.  lOd.  The  im  uortations  of  wheat  wh  i  v  h  have 
taken  place  under  the  act  a  Vie.,  c.  14,  ftom  Apiil  28tfa, 
1842.  to  8th  April,  lua  ere  >- 


WbMt 

•Ira  Flour  or  MraJ. 

Awrmg*  ]wr  Qr. 

Dnty  r*r  Qr. 
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jerks, as  in  tlie  former  one, and  the  '  rest'  between  6Gi.  and 
60*.  Is  an  important  modification.  One  hundre<l  and  thirty- 
ei^  new  towns  are  added  in  the  new  act  to  the  one  hun 
*  and  fifty  which  retantd  the  avenge  prices  — 
P.  C  No.  1718. 


Since  the  passing  of  thia  act  another  change  has  been 
made  in  the  eom  law.  Underthe  aetef  1828  the  duties 
on  colonial  wheat  were  5«.  when  the  price  here  was  under 

67*..  and  Cd.  whi  i;  at  or  above  (J?*,  the  quarter.  The  act 
5  Vic,  c.  14,  hxed  the  duties  on  colonial  wheat  as  fol- 
lows :— When  the  price  bare  was  under  68*.  the  qiNftar 
the  duty  was  Sr. ; 

5St.  and  under  86*.  .   .   •  diity4». 

56r.      n      B7t.  *   •   .    „  8«. 

B7r.       „       tl9».  ...     „  2». 

58*.  and  upwards   Is. 

The  above  are  still  the  rates  of  duty  charged  on  wheat 
imported  from  all  other  colonies,  except  Eastern  and 
Western  Canada;  but  the  Canadian  legislature  having,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  home  govemmeiu,  agreed  to  impose 
a  duty  of  3<.  on  all  wheat  imported  (here,  an  act  has  been 
parsed  (6  &  7  Vic,  c.  29)  during  the  present  ses.sion(l843), 
under  which  wlu'at  fnun  (';itKul;\,  or  fluur  manufaclured 
there,  will  be  at  all  times  adii)i>.siMc  tuto  the  United  King- 
dom at  a  fixed  duly  of  1«.  per  qiiiirler  ehiirged  here.  For 
the  five  years  ending  Januar)'.  1843,  the  rate  of  dutv  on 
Canadian  wheat  averaged  2*.  Id.  per  quarter.  Tlius  there 
are  now  three  distinct  regulations  for  the  imnortation  of 
wheat,— the  ftneign  siidiiur  scale,  the  eokmlal  mdSng  scale, 
and  the  fixed  duty  for  Canada.  The  effect  of  the  New 
Canada  Com  Act  is  of  course  matter  of  speculation  at 
present.  The  largest  quantity  of  wheat  ini{>orted  from 
L'anada  in  any  one  year  was  249,518!)  quarters,  in  1841,  of 
which  above  two-thuds  was  in  the  shape  of  flour  ;  but  the 
English  market  under  the  previous  sliding  scale  was  a  very 
uncertain  one.  Since  the  article  on  the  Corn-Traok 
appeared,  the  imports  of  wheat  from  Ireland  have  ialien 
off  30  per  cent,  on  a  eomparison  of  the  wren  yean  floa 
1835  to  1841,  with  the  precedi!!!;  swen  yearn,  or  from 
4,672,82."j  to  2,989,060  qrs.  Takm::  periods  of  ten  years,  Uie 
importation  of  )  iii  i,;n  wh(  at  h.is  gone  on  in  a  constantly 
increasiiu;  ratio  siuee  the  baluuee  wa.s  fairly  turned,  and 
this  count ly  ceased,  or  neailv  so,  to  export  wheat.  Hit 
following  u  taken  from  a  Hailiamentary  Ucturn : — 

VnU)i»atTM  Armiis  AdbukI  IranarUlitMi 

Yrats.  or  tMrijB  and  Oaloiuil  WkMl. 

1761-70  ....  94,089  qrs. 

V71-80  ....  111,372  »- 

1781-60  ....  14M8S  „ 

1791-1800  .       .  470,342  „ 

1801-10  ....  866.959  ., 

1811-20  ....  429,076  „ 

1821-30  .       .       .       .  534.762  „ 

1881-40  ....  608^118  n' 

WHEATEAR,  one  of  the  Knglish  nami  s  fo  the  Saxicola 
cenanthf  ofauthora,  Motaulla  uimnthe,  Linn.,  genus  Viti- 
flora  of  Bclon  and  Brisson. 

Di'\cny!ion.  Ohl  Male. — Upper  part.s  of  the  body  ashy- 
grey  ;  forehL-aiJ,  (:.Lnd  above  the  eyes,  and  throat,  white ; 
black  passing  from  the  root  of  the  bill  below  the  eye  and 
covering  the  orifice  of  the  ears ;  wings  black ;  rump  and 
tail  white  for  two4hirds  of  the  length  of  the  latter ;  the 
rest,  towards  the  end,  black,  excepting  the  two  middle 
feathers,  which  are  entirely  black  ;  front  of  the  neck  and 
breast  buff-colour ;  the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  pale  buffy- 
white.   Total  length  inche'<. 

Female. — Upper  parts  ashy-brow  n  ;  forehead  rusty-grev ; 
deep  brown  above  the  eye  and  covering  the  orifice  of  toe 
ears;  wings  blaekiah-brown,  bordered  with  bright  bcowB: 
white  at  the  origin  of  ttie  tail  km  extended ;  neek  ana 
breast  rusty ;  the  rest  rusty-while. 

Young  of  the  Year. — At  their  departure  from  the  neil, 
with  the  apper  parts  variegated  with  rusty  and  ash-colour, 
and  spotted  with  brown;  feathers  of  the  rump  white; 
throat  and  lower  part  of  the  body  ruddy,  dotted  and  finely 
striped  with  blackish  brown ;  wing-coverts  bordered  witu 
rasnr:  qnille  and  taiUhatheis  bordered  with  ruddy. 
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Varietia.'^HM  Gng  Wkialmr  (fkMHam  grit)  ind 
At  ddk-eclaiind  WkMOmit  {OidMam  MMfr^  of  Brismn. 
Iff.  Ttamimk  atatw  th*t  ttw  MhtaeiOa  OSnantke  major 
onlTdiUhn  in  its  Iai:ge  tize ;  and  he  adds  that  this  speeiea, 
as  well  aa  all  others  that  live  in  dry  place*,  variea  ungu- 
Jarly  in  this  respect.  The  same  author  states  that  the  male 
at  its  fir»t  moult  puts  on  the  black  band  between  the  eyes 
and  bill,  but  the  onliee  of  the  cars  is  still  bro'.vn  ;  th..  upptT 
parts  present  vaiieirations  of  ruddy  or  rusty  and  a.>h-eoliuir  ; 
the  luwL-r  p;i]f>.;iiiii  thi  tliroat  are  shmled  with  nisly.  which 
borders  the  wiii^H.'overt« ;  the  quills  are  terminated  with 
rustv-white,  and  puf««]itt*b«liMml»la  attiMeztiienity 

of  the  tail-featherx. 

This  is  the  Moteux^  Vitree,  and  Cul-blanc  of  the 
French;  Codo-bianco,  Culo  bianco,  Formrola,  Petrag- 
ftOKi,  Culbianco,  and  Codetta  d'  Estate  of  the  Italians; 
SteitucAtpatzer,  Steiruchnapperlt  Grauruckiger,  Stem- 
tchmatzer,  and  tVei$Khunnm  of  the  Germans;  Tapuit  of 
theNetherlandera;  Stennpietta  of  Vim  SvitdMi  Steendotp, 
Sittiuquetie,  and  Sttengylpe  of  the  NonreKjam;  EtUnuh 
Jindk,  JMlow-€kat,FaUow-mith,  WhiMaUrPaUau-tmUert 
B6nimatehtaiurl»r,8i9ti»ChaBkar,Chwkell^aaA  CSbae* 
BM  of  themodcniBritiih;  and  S^neynyciiTtf  of  the 
utient  British. 

Qeogra],hir.i!  Distrihulion.  —  Very  "iile.  I.ai>'rinil, 
Denmark.  Sweden  and  Norway.  Iceland,  and  I'.ucie  Ishunl-,, 
Capt.  Sabine  states  that  Ihouch  it  was  not  seen  uii  the 
shores  of  Green!«nd  "here  he  landed,  it  was  observed  in 
October  (IfilS  ,  on  the  return  of  the  expedition,  oft"  fape 
Farewell,  at  a  distance  from  the  land — on  its  i>outh'.>ard 

Sassage,  in  liis  opinion.  In  the  outward  vova^e  Captain 
abine  observed  it  in  lat.  GO"  N.,  loti^r.  13"  W..  then  pro- 
bably migratinf^  northward.  Fabricius  and  others  have 
noticed  it  in  Greenland.  Captain  James  Uoss  relates  that 
one  of  these  birds  was  seen  flying  round  the  ship  in  Felix 
Harbour  (70"  N.,  91*  53' W.)  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1830,  but 
1VW  found  dead  dongiide  nozt  movnmg.  {Appendix  lo  SSr 
J,  Bou's  last  ^OMCW.) 

In  Europe  it  b  wnndant,  particularly  on  the  northern 
dMHM  of  tn*  Meditenranean.  It  is  found  'n  Dalmalia  and 
the  Morea.  BeUm  ww  it  f  yine  above  the  bushes  in  Crete ; 
Mr.  Strickland  notiocd  it  at  Smyrna  in  Apiil :  and  Mr. 
Keith  Abbott  procured  it  at  Trcbizond  (40°  J'/ N.,  40' 
25'  E.). 

In  these  islands,  where  it  is  generally  diffused,  the 
Wheatear  arrives  about  the  rnittdle  of  Mai  eh,  and  the  preat 
ftody  have  left  us  about  the  end  of  Si  jih  inber,  though 
oOnie  btragplers  stay  later,  and  have  been  sreii  a.»  late  as 
pajtt  the  middle  of  November.  Tlie  Hebrnies,  Oikiie_\s, 
and  Shetland  are  visited  by  them. 

Habits,  F'>od,i^c. — Insects  generally,  which  arc  captured 
on  the  wing,  coLeoptera  and  their  larvie,  and  worms,  I'orm 
the  food  of  the  Wheatear,  which  generally  sita  on  Mie  watch 
upon  an  elevated  clod  or  stone. 

The  nest  ia  ftuaed  of  dried  roots  and  feathen,  mbbil'a 
down,  &e. ;  nnd  the  wm,  generally  in  mtnber,  are 
pala  blue.  The  biid  manltMa  mowtimes  frreat  precaution 
in  idecting  a  place  for  it  not  caatly  detected.  Belon  states 
that  it  chooses  some  hole  among  the  rubbish  of  an  old 
mined  house,  sometimes  on  the  earth,  in  a  depres-sion  made 
lijrMhe  foot  of  a  bullock,  or. in  a  f|'i;ury.  Old  wall",  trravrl  or 
chalk  pits,  are  not  unfreqnently  the  iJealities.  The  Corni.sh 
fislier-iioys  infornu'd  Air.  Couch  that  the  ncst  is  ciinteaied 
at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  recess,  under  some  huge  stone  or 
rock  beyond  the  r^ach  of  their  arm,  so  that  when  they  have 
found  it,  and  the  discovery  is  rot  easy,  they  can  on/y  pro- 
cure it  by  a  hook  fastened  to  a  rod.  Mr.  Knapp,  m  his 
interesting  '  .Journal  of  a  Naturalist,'  gives  an  account  of 
one  which  had  made  her  nest  deep  in  the  crevice  of  a  stone- 
quany,  ao  carefully  liiddcn  by  projecting  fragmenta,  that 
it  was  not  oliaerved  fVom  without  until  part  of  the  took 
luul  been  removed.  It  waa  laige,  and  nidelj  conatroeted 
with  dned  bents,  acrnpa  of  shieds,  ftatlwia  and  rubbish, 
collected  about  the  huta  oa  ^  donm,  and  aootaiaed  four 
em.  He  addafllalaaoCharlMBUidbBddeManded  through 
tna  intentioea  of  aoaaa  lafliar  large  looee  stones,  as  a  mouse 
muld  have  done, and  then  proceeded  laterally  to  a  hollow 

Sea  in  a  bank,  against  which  the  stones  were  laid.  Mr. 
monafateithat  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  a  deserted  rabbil- 
burrow  is  usually  seleeted  tor  the  nest,  vsliich  \*  placed 
near  the  entrance.  In  such  situations,  he  adds,  the  nest  is 
sure  to  be  discovered  l)y  the  accumulation  of  a  number  of' 
small  pieces  of  the  withered  stalks  of  Pterit  aquUina  which  ) 


the  old  Inrds  amaa  oufadde  the  entrance.  Mr.  YaircD 
fonad  tfaa  naat  in  a  &Jh>w  field  under  a  lanaelot.  to  which 
hia  aUanlioa  ma  drawn  by  a  portioii  of  na  matenak  ap> 
pearinr  outside  the  hole  tfaroopi  which  the  bin!  paaiad  to 
the  hollow  tpaee  within. 

When  the  Wheateaia  benn  todravv  towards  otir  aontherr. 
counties  previous  to  their  deputu re,  they  soon  fall  victims 
to  the  eagernes!*  with  which  they  are  .wught  as  delicaciei 
lor  the  table.  The  shepherds  form  traps  for  them  in  the 
tml'  ol  tlie  downs  by  cutting  an  oblong  piece  seven  ir 
citrlit  inches  by  about  eleven,  and  '•ix  inches  thick.  This  u 
taken  i:p  in  a  solid  mai>s  and  laid  contraiiwise  both  a.*  to 
surface  and  direction  over  the  hole  :  a  hollow  chamber  u 
thus  formed  beneath  the  cover.  Two  other  openings  m 
also  cut  in  the  turf,  about  six  inches  wide  ana  of  greate 
length,  leading  into  the  chamber  at  opposite  ends,  ao  tbil 
the  bird  may  sun  in  under  the  turf  through  either  of  tliea. 
A  little  on  one  side  of  the  middle  of  the  aquare  ehamlxra 
■nail  itraigbt  atiek,  ahaip  at  each  and,  noi  oolika  a  coa> 
moa  wooden  iMrinHtooaaiateli,  Imt  atootar,  iaUxod  oprigM, 
and  Boppoits  two  open  nmning  nooses  of  twisted  boiaenair 
placed  vertically  across  the  line  of  passage  fivm  each  end 
to  the  opposite  outlet.  The  least  alarm— even,  it  isw  ,' 
the  shadow  of  a  passing  cloud — sends  the  poor  bird  to  '-i-t 
:en  L'e  under  this  treacherous  roof,  and,  as  it  attempts  'o 
run  through,  it  is  almost  sure  to  be  caught  by  the  neck 
one  ot"  these  loops. 

The  luinil.iers  thus  taken  in  the  sea--^in,  which  commence 
on  St.  .Iiunes  s  Day  i  '2">th  July  when  the  traps  are  fc.-s: 
opened,  apifear  to  be  almost  incredible.  A  shepherd  ha 
been  known  to  capture  eighty-four  dozen  in  a  day.  Pra- 
nant  declares  that  about  Eastbourne  about  eighteen  hso- 
dred  and  flMtj  dozen  were  annually  caught  in  his  time. 
Tlie  traps  an  in  full  operation  about  the  1st  of  Anmb 
and  the  seaaan  iaoff«r  about  the  end  of  the  third  wockii 
September.  Bix  or  aeven  hundred  of  these  trapa  are  some- 
times  lookad  after  tf  one  Aaphard  and  his  boy.  In  Pca- 
nantla  tima  tliqr  were  uanally  sold  at  •izpenee  per  doata: 
Hootagtt  atataa  the  price  at  a  ihilling  for  the  same  numba 
and  aavs  that  it  ia  a  common  custom  in  those  parts  vlten 
the  Wheatean  are  taken,  to  visit  the  tiaps,  taxe  out 
bird,  and  leave  a  penny  as  a  reuard  lor  the  sduphcji 
Pennant  observes  that  gieat  quauiitie.s  of  these  bird,  i  e 
sent  jiotled  to  London,  and  numbers  aie  die-sc  J  ti«,h  .: 
tlie  Country.  Tliey  are  roasted  wrapped  u]>  in  vine-leaves, 
on  account  of  the  great  tenderness  uf  the  flesh.  TJic 
flavour  is  delicious,  and  it  has  been  teiraed,  not  inapt'}, 
the  English  Ortolan.  Properly  picked  on  the  »pot  ai.t 
carefully  packed,  they  niigtit  now  be  supplied  to  the  Loo- 
don  market  by  ridlroa.i  in  aJmcat  as  good  aeomUtiOBai 
they  would  l>e  on  the  spot. 

Tlie  flight  of  the  \\  liealear  is  smooth  and  rapid,  bt: 
low.  Its  song,  though  beard  with  diffioully  in  the  oper. 
air,  is  soft  and  sweat,  often  uttered  while  on  the  wing  m 
the  season  of  lava,as  tha  inak  hovan  over  the  female,  ex- 
panding lha  ftaUiafa  of  his  tail.  In  the  aviary  it  aoon  be- 
comes a  favourite.  Mr.  Sweet  states  that  there  they  tit 
almost  continually  in  sone,  singing  by  night  a.s  well  'a»  br 
day  a  jilea.saiil  and  v^uiaMe  strain,  uiff'eient  lu)in  lha!  Jf 
all  other  birds.  Soiiie1iine~,  he  ha)s,  it  is  very  loud,  and 
continued  n  creat  leni,'th  iif  lime,  not  br<iken  utV  like  thv 
of  the  robins  ;ui(l  some  other  buds;  but  their  vvii,tcr  sor.J. 
accoixling  to  liiin,  is  the  best  and  most  vaiU'd.  A  pii: 
that  he  jiossessed  were  caucht  in  September,  began  losing 
in  a  few  days,  and  continued  m  lull  song  on  the  dav  wheo 
he  wrote,  the  22nd  December  following.  Where  there  is 
plenty  of  room,  it  is^  he  adds,  'very  amusing  to  see  thea 
at  play,  flying  up  and  down,  and  spreading  open  their  large 
wings  in  a  curious  manner;  daneiiig  and  smgtni;  at  the 
same  time.' 

Bechstein  says  that  in  the  house  thejr  must  be  g^vcn 
plenty  of  meal-worms  and  ant's  eggs  as  soon  aa  thcj  are 
taken ;  afterwards  tbev  may  be  fed  on  nightingale's  food, 
and  oooaaionally  on  w  hile  bread  soalwd  in  Iwiled  n^Jk. 

The  Ibllowing  ouatraui  uppeaia  under  ttie  figure  of  fiiis 
spades  in  the  'Purtiaits  a  Ovseaux,  AnimattX,  Seipem. 
etc.,  obaervez  par  P.  lieion  du  Mans : — 

'  L'oyiwui  petil,  que  Um  nnaraa  Culblue, 
CTniwhi  t u  |ialMn «  vivradr  vsnoiM 
OiH  ttwm  «•  hMfaa,  Ml  «i*  4sa*Mif  a  mtai  t 
■iaMa0MH,fMir«tgtrl*eal  i 


Besides  the  Whcafcar  here  noticed,  Mr.  Gould  desoribe* 
and  figures  the  following  as  European The  Itladt 
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Whrftteur   (Saxieola  eaehinnant,  Ti  mm.) ;    the    Pied  | 
Wheatenr  (>yixieoia   leucomttla,  Temm.) ;    the  Russet 
Wbeatcar  (Saxieola  itapazina,  Temm.) ;  v>d  the  Black- 
cared  Whwleir  (Auefeofaaun/a,  Temm). 


WHEATl.EY.FRANCIS.  R.A.,  an  Enjflish  painter  of 
various  subjects.  IK'  exct  lK  d  in  rural  pieces  with  fieurcs, 
ai.il  in  'arxlM  aju',  \\likh  ho  painted  in  oil  and  water  eoloiiis. 
Hi>  i.itfit'r  vni  a  tailcr  in  London,  wiiere  VVht-atley  was 
born  in  1747.  He  rci:eivL'd  llisfir^t  iii-tnictinn  anailist 
in  Shipley's  school,  and  when  younir  obtaincii  st  vi.'i  al  pre- 
miums  froiu  Ihe  Society  of  Arts.  He  a.s.si.sifd  McjrlianT  in 
a  ceilin};  which  he  (minted  I'or  Lord  .Melbourne  at  Brocket 
Hall,  nerttoid>hire. 

•  It  is  to  be  lamented.'  savs  Edwards,  '  that  however  fjood 
this  artist's  abililiejt  roisht  be,  his  conduct  was  highly  irre- 
eular ;  for  tie  left  London  for  Dublin  in  company  with  Mrs. 
Gresse,  with  whom  ha  hai  the  Tolly  to  eneage  in  an  in- 
trieue,  for  which  he  was  proaeeuted  and  cast  ia  the  Court 
of  KuiK'a  Bench.* 

While  ia  DoMiii  Wl)eeU«r  nintei  ea  interior  view,  of 
eoinideiable  merit,  ofthe  IiiHi  Home  ofCommonsr  in  which 
be  introduced  portraits  of  aereral  of  the  membeii. 

One  of  Wheat  ley's  best  works,  a  picture  of  the  London 
riots  of  17H-1.  -va-  Innnt  i;i  llie  housi'  of  .lames  Heath,  the 
cnCTBver,  '•••ho  liad  mruli:  a  pritit  ol  it  fur  AMiTinan  Boy- 
dell,  who  gave  2(X)/.  for  the  use  of  it.  In  ttiis  pnnt  the 
fiRure  Erivtnij  iinlei-s  is  a  pdrtrail  of  Sir  Bernard  Turner, 
that  ri'fi'ivitii,'  tlifin  is  a  inirtiait  oi  Henry  Smith,  one  of 
the  Bank  directors  at  that  tmu-.  .uul  major  of  the  ('amber- 
well  volunteers;  the  fisrure  a»ijtji>>{  the  wounded  person 
is  intended  for  Sir  William  Blizard,  surgeon,  who  then 
•erved  in  the  corps.  Wheatley  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  .Academy  in  :  he  died  in  1801.  (Edwards, 
Anecdotes  I'atntin^.) 

WHEEL  AND  AXLB,  ia  a  machine  consisting  usually 
ef  a  cylinder  to  which  a  wliael  ia  firmly  united,  so  that  the 
■wUieiMtiealaMiof iMthareeaiacidenL  Thewbacland 
•f  linder  ate  of  wood  or  metal,  and  the  diaaMter  of  the 
nrawr  b  nitater  than  that  ef  the  latter. 

A  evlinder  en  tlie  dicuniference  of  which  are  flicd  ex* 
Idiorqr  boeida  wboie  iilane%  if  inodnecd,  ironld  pam 


throu^rh  the  axia,  and  which  (being  tamed  by  the  feree 

(if  running  water,  or  by  the  weight  of  men  in  the  act  of 
btt  ppinij  from  one  board  to  the  next  aboTe  it)  is  employed 
to  ra.-c  rt  hi  .Tvy  body  by  meann  of  a  rope  pa-ssing  over  a 
smaller  cvliuder  on  the  same  axis  is  a  simple  machine  of 
this  kmd':  the  Mime  may  be  said  of  a  hollow  cylinder 
which,  w  ilh  its  nxle,  in  made  to  revolve  by  men  or  animals 
walking  in  the  dirt  i  tion  of  its  circumference,  in  its  interior 
surface.  The  cai>stan,  the  windlass,  and  the  helm-wheel 
of  a  ship  are  only  so  many  different  furms  of  the  sanu'  c'ri^s 
of  machines,  frequently  also  the  axle  i»  made  to  carry  a 
wheel  with  teeth  on  ita  circumference,  in  order  that,  by 
revolving,  motion  may  be  communicated  to  machineiy; 
such  are  the  wind  and  water  miJli  wbidi  are  employed  tn 
grinding  com. 

When  it  ia  required  to  exhibit  the  mechanical  proper- 
ties ofthe  wheel  and  axle,  a  weight  representing  the  mor- 
mg  power  ia  apphed  at  one  extremity  of  a  string  which 
at  the  other  extremity  is  attached  to  and  passes  round  the 
circumference  of  the  wheel;  and  a  weight,  representing 
the  resistance  to  be  ovi  rr'  :iir,  :i|i;ilh-i.l  in  niatii'.nr  at 
one  end  of  a  string  which  paMes  round  the  axiv  or  cylinder. 

Let  UN  be  a  section  pemmg  thrangh  the  wbeel  and  ey< 


linder  perpendicularly  to  their  common  axis,  and  let  C'A, 
or  CA',  and  CB  be  the  semi-diameters  ofthe  circles  in  that 
section :  let  P  represent  the  moving  power  and  W  a  weight 
to  be  raised,  or  held  in  equilibrio;  AP  or  A'P,  and  BW, 
being  the  directions  of  the  strings  to  which  those  weights 
are  attached ;  and  for  simplicity,  let  thcae  lines  be  in  one 
plane  and  coineideot  with  taanate  to  the  eirelce  at  A,  er 
A',  and  at  B.  Here  it  la  crident  that  the  meehanieal 
power  of  the  wheel  and  axle  it  the  same  as  that  of  a  lever 
of  theflnlhind;  for,  the  thickness  of  the  ropes  and  Om 
weight  and  inertia  ofthe  materials  being  disregarded,  the 
force*  P  and  W  acting  perpendicularly  to  the  arms  C.\,  or 
f  '.V.  and  CB,  the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  those  forces  .vi-re 
applied  immediately  at  the  c\t!emitiesof  the  straii;lit  line 
AU,  or  ofthe  bent  line  A'CB,  iind  ('  Ih  mg  the  mlcrum  or 
point  of  support,  we  have  by  the  nature  of  the  lever,  in 
the  ease  of  eanQtbrinni, 

BC 

p:  w ::  Bc  :  ac(- A'C).orpa.w.g. 

The  whed  and  exle  haa  manifestly  however  a  gnnt  ad* 
vantage  over  the  dmple  lever,  rinee  the  ivdcht  W  ney  be 
raised  to  any  bei|^t  which  IS  eonristent  with  the  lengths 

of  the  ri)pes. 

If  the  power  P  or  I"  do  not  act  in  the  direction  of  a 
tangent  to  the  circle,  but  in  some  other,  aa  AP";  then 
letting  fall  CD  perpendicularly  On  F*A.prodnced  if  neoes 

sarv,  we  have,  by  tne  lever, 

P"  :  w  : :  BC  :  CD. 

If  the  ropes  to  which  the  weights  are  attaobad  have 
seauble  thiekneeiea,  and  it  is  thou^t  proper  to  take  tboae 
tbiebnemca  into  conaidecation,  the  nmee  may  be  oon- 
oeived  to  be  redneed  to  their  maUiemBtreal  axes,  and  these 
to  pass  over  the  circumftveoeae  «f  the  wbeel  and  cylinder 
at  distances  equal  to  the  ecnddtameters:  thnsb  if  r  and  B 
be  the  semidiameters  of  the  ropes  pas-sing  over  those  oir- 
cumferences,  respectively,  we  obtain,  in  the  case  flfst 
seDpeaed, 

p  :  w  : :  BC  -f  R  :  AC  -I-  r. 

If  it  be  required  to  determine  the  pressures  on  the  sup- 
ports of  a  wheel  and  axle  when  the  weights  applied  to  it  are 
m  equilibrio,  and  the  whole  machine  »  at  rest,  the  inves- 
tigation may  be  conducted  in  the  following  manner: — Let 
the  weight  of  tlie  wheel  be  represented  by  A  and  that  Of 
tiie  cylinder  by  B  i  al»o  let  M  and  N  be  the  points  od 
wUen  the  two  pivots  rest ;  then  is  evidently  the  pree- 
aim  anppoited  on  eneh  of  the  vmnts  U  and  N,  umog 
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from  the  weight  of  the  cylinder.  Let  the  weight  A  be 
supposed  to  act  at  C  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  and  let  CM 
a  M,      B  » ;  tlMn  by  muhudiu, 

M  +  n  :«i ;:  A  :  pmnmatN,  ■  — ^  A: 


IB  like 


wt  — T—  A  expresiies  the  pressure  at  M ;  each 

HI  T  W 

of  these  preasnns  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  wtieel. 

In  order  to  find  the  uressures  arising  from  the  weights 
P  and  W,  tlie  sum  of  those  weights  must  be  considered  as 
applied  at  a  point  G  in  the  axis  of  the  machine,  where  that 
axis  would  be  cut  by  a  vertical  plane  pa!>.siiig  through  the 
eonmion  centre  of  gravity  of  the  two  weights  :  let  C  and 
C  be  points  in  which  the  axis  ii  cut  by  vertical  planes 
iMsaing  through  the  leipeetiTe  eentin  of  gravity  of  r  and 
w ;  then,  in  order  to  fiM  O,  we  have  by  rocchaoies, 

P  CC' 

p+w:cc::p:  OG(=~^)i 

hence  p^j^yy  +  "'•   p"+w  '  ~ 


and  M  — 


P.CC  M(P+W)-P.CC^ 


FTW 


P+W 


tON: 


and,  m  like 


the 


liieKfoni  again  by  mechanics, 

^^^.m:+^p:m  :;p+w  :  on 

■  P.0(y4.m(P+W)\ 

"  m  +  n  h 

«(P+W)-P.CC' 

presiue  on  M. 
Conequently  the  whole  pmmre  on  If  ie 
.„  .  itA4'»(P-l'W)-RCxy 

*"  +  w  +  « 

.      M  •  ,»  .  >nA  +  m(P  +  W)-f  P.OC> 
and  Ml  N»  ttiB+  ^  '  ^ 

*•  T  It 

If  the  wheel  and  cvlinder  arc  in  a  stntc  nf  motion  about 
their  matlu-malica.]  axis,  the  jsressure  on  tlie  supports  will 
evidently  be  diminished  by  the  force  with  wh;i  h  the  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  of  the  weights  P  and  W  tends  to 
descend  ;  the  value  of  this  fiwee  nlnTcrtigated  intiealisss 
of  dynamics. 

If  two  wheels  and  cylindeni  are  connected  together  by  a 
stniu:  bad/t  aa  in  the  iiiatcut,  or  by  teeth  ui  the  ciiw 
Aumferenccs,  the  tetio  between  the  power  Pand  the  re- 
sistance K»,  in  the  cane  of  eciuilibriura,  may  be  determined 
by  the  same  rule  as  would  be  employed  if  those  weiirlits 
were  at  the  oppo-ite  exlremitie.s  of  a  double  Ilvct  ol'  the 
first  or  second  kind.  For  'he  i)ijwer  P  may  be  conceived 
to  be  applied  at  A  perpendicularly  to  the  semidiameter 
CA,  and  il  will  be  in  equihbno  with  a  resistance  at  a,  per- 

CA 

pendionlar  to  Ca,  which  may  be  expressed  by  P**^ :  let 

this  be  represented  by  p.  Now  this  force  at  n  may,  in 
conaeqnence  of  the  string  passing  round  the  axle  CB  and 
tile  circumference  of  the  wheel  K8,  be  conceived  to  be  a 
moving  power  applied  at  b  perpendicularly  to  E6;  and 

this  will  !„.  in  fquilibrio  witn  a  resistance  ic  at  F,  act- 
ing perjicudicularly  to  FE,  which  may  be  expressed  by 

therefore,  substituting  in  it  the  above  value  of  p, 
CA  EA 

wehim  iVKP.^.^.  And  in  Uke  manner  may  the 


relation  between  the  power  and  re&utancc  be  found,  u 
the  case  of  eqwiiibrinm,  whatever  be  the  mmber  of  wheib 
and  axles. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  in  the  above  description,  that 
the  axles  of  the  two  wheels  MN  and  RS  are  supposed  to 
be  parallel  to  one  another  and  to  the  horizon ;  and  thit 
the  paits  of  thestnag^a^/'ate  in  a  vertical  plaaejpet* 
penffieolar  to  those  axes,  in  order  to  avoid  the  redneSoni 
which  would  be  necessary  on  account  of  a  loss  of  po  :r 
reaulting  from  an  oblique  action  of  the  forces  at  <!  b. 
The  forces  actmir  in  AV  aiul  IJW,  or  Fir,  are  also  Mip- 
poaed  to  be  exactly  or  very  nearly  in  one  vertical  plane, 
in  order  to  avoid'  the  strain  on  the  axle  which  would 
otherwise  take  place.    [Matbruls,  Stkenoth  or,  p.  IL] 

Ii  the  string  passing  over  the  circumference  of  tkc 
wheel  RS  and  the  aile  CB  wen  to  ems  itaeU;  asnpe* 
sented  by  the  Knes  6  (fa/,  the  relation  betWeen  the  fOMi 
would  be  the  same  a-s  before,  but  the  w  eight  IS'wobM  b* 
raised  in  the  direction  ti-'V  instead  of  »/;'F. 

It  U  ea«y  to  perceive  that  las  in  the  levcr  and  other 
mechanical  powers)  the  spaces  described  by  the  weighti 
P  and  W,  in  a  given  time,  when  in  motion,  are  to  odc 
another  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  those  weights;  far  the 
spaces  deseiibed  are  respectively  eqnal  to  we  lengths  of 
the  strings  which  pass  over  the  drcnmferenoes  of  the 
wheel  ana  axle  in  the  given  time ;  and  these  lengths  are 
proportional  to  the  circumferences,  or  radii,  tliat  i«,  in* 
versely  as  the  weights  acting  at  the  circumferences. 

WliEFL-BIRD.    r.\ic;iiT-.lARs,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  22i;.] 

WHEKL-CUTTING,  a  terra  api)licd  to  a  particular 
branch  of  pi'actical  mechanics,  which  comprehends  the 
modes  of  cutting  the  teeth  in  the  wheels  used  by  watch 
and  elocic  makers  and  Ibr  other  medmnical  purposes.  The 
engines  used  for  this  porpoie  vaiy  in  their  conilnidiaB 
according  to  the  wanu  or  caprice  of  the  artists  who  oh 
them.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  i:i\iiii:  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  engine  commonly  employed,  with  a  lew  nni.^iki 
on  the  kind  ot  cutters  used  for  cutting  the  space*  hitwccn 
the  teeth,  which  operation  is  usually  termed  cutting  the 
teeth  in  a  wheel,  although  in  reality  the  teeth  are  tho« 
portions  of  the  metal  which  are  left  standinir.  We  shall 
powever  employ  the  common  phrase,  as  it  will  peiliaps  be 
best  understood  by  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  art 

Description  of  the  engine  commonly  used:— AAAA a 


strong  frame  of  cast-iron  consisting  of  ivo  parallel  platen 
the  stouter  the  better,  firmly  connected  together,  but  m) 
that  the  plates  are  from  3  to  5  inches  wart,  to  allow  the 
dividing-plate  PP  to  revolve  between  tnem.  The  plate 
PP  is  fixed  firmly  to  the  axis  c  (about  8  or  9  inches  long), 
which  works  at  its  upper  end  in  a  collar  d,  in  the  upwjr 
plate,  and  its  lower  end  in  the  centre  of  a  screw.  R :  this 
axis  c  has  a  hale  down  nom  its  upper  end,  about  three- 
fourths  of  its  length,  to  receive  tlie  smaller  axes,  arbors,  of 
piniona  of  the  wheels  which  are  to  be  cut.  £  is  a  bohsoatal 
slide»ofwhiditiieTeitiaBlpait  B'isftmed 
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tnl,anwlue1i  dides  the  vertical  slide  F,  to  which  is  se- 
curely Attached  a  framt'  G,  having  t"0  projecting  sides 
throufifh  which  pass  two  screws,  one  of  which  is  seen  at 
H.  These  screws  have  female  centres  to  receive  the  ends 
of  the  arbor  which  carries  the  cutter  I :  a  pulley  on  the 
cntter-arbor  which  receivea  the  band  by  which  motion  is 
•oroanniMlad  to  the  cnttcr  I ;  /,  the  'handle  of  a  lever, 
whoM  centre  of  motkm  ia  >t  f  en  a  piece  projectinfc  from 
the  back  of  the  fixed  dovetail  E',  to  which  is  attached 
the  connecting'-rod  m.  for  depreasini^  the  slide  F,  and 
thereby  passing  the  cutter  through  the  wheel ;  o,  a 
piece  attached  to  the  back  of  the  dovetail  E',  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  spnns;  n,  one  end  of  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  «ude  F,  and  operates  to  bring  up  the  slide 
afler  the  cutter  bu  pawed  tnrout;h  the  wheel.  The  alide 
E  k  for  tho  pnnoM  of  biiiuang  tho  cattor  to  Uw  teqpiiito 
diilaiHjler  from  the  eentre  of  tlw  tvlieel  to  be  eat,  Bnahu  a 
screw,  not  seen  in  the  drawing,  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
It  fast  when  brought  by  the  screw  Q  to  its  proper  plnec. 
The  di\idini;-platc  PP  has  on  its  surfacL'  ;i  miniber  of 
concentric  circles,  which  occupy  that  portion  of  the  plate 
nearest  its  circumference :  these  circles  are  each  accurately 
divided  into  such  a  number  of  equal  parts  as  are  likely  to 
be  suitable  for  the  wheels  required  to  be  cut :  the  outer 
dielos,  being  the  lugest.  generally  contain  high  numbers, 
meh  as  400,  380,  192,  168,  160,  150,  140.  136.  i:«,  &e., 
and  with  these  almost  any  common  number  can  be  cut.  [ 
Firnily  fixed  on  a  n;uveKbfe  centre  or  joint  attached  to  the  i 
frame  of  the  engme  is  an  index  »/,  capHblc  of  a  motion  on  ; 
its  joint  parallel  to  the  plate  PP,  and  havine  at  its  end  a 

?in  k,  with  a  rather  long  conical  poillL  Un  the  plate 
P,  at  the  intersection  of  each  dinMn  with  its  corre- 
sponding circle,  is  drilled  a  hole;  and  if  these  holes  are 
Aiiled  quite  through  the  plate  all  the  better.  The  pin  A 
la  attached  to  the  index  u  by  a  moveable  piece  which  is 
actt  fi  upon  by  the  screw  s,  and  serves  the  purpose  of 
riuliin?  the  plate  PP  any  small  quatiftty  le^s  than  the 
distance  of  a  siiiirle  division  on  the  jilatc  ;  and  10  it  a 
nut  to  set  the  pin  k  Cut  in  any  required  position. 

The  index  beiiig  placed  with  ila  conical  pohit  k  in  one 
of  the  holes  in  aagr  oiido  bgr  neua  of  ant  e^  n,y  that 
of  300  dhridons,  b  icrawed  flut  bf  wanw  f,  and  the 
elasticity  of  the  index  keeps  it  sufficiently  tight  in  the  hole 
to  prevent  the  plate  and  arbor  from  moving  round  :  if  the 
end  of  the  sprini;  or  iiuicx  be  now  lifted  up  by  the  hand, 
and  the  plate  be  moved  round  till  the  next  division  or  hole 
in  the  same  circle  comes  under  the  conical  j)oint,  and  the 
point  A  be  then  dropped  into  it,  the  distance  moved  over 
by  the  plate,  and  also  bv  the  wheel  which  is  screwed  or 
otherwise  fixed  on  to  t&e  end  of  the  aibor  c,  will  be 
iJgth  part  of  a  drale.  The  eutter  ha^dng  been  adjusted  to 
such  a  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  arbor  t  us  n  re 
quired  to  cut  a  proper  depth  into  the  wheel,  the  i»pt  iation 
of  cuttiti^^'  is  performed  by  bringing  down  the  slide  K  winch 
eames  the  cutter-arbor  by  the  lever  /,  the  arbor  being 
earned  round  by  the  band  which  parses  round  the  pulley 
A  ami  a  wheel  similar  to  a  lathe-wheel,  which  the  ope- 
ntforkMpsfaBOttaa  by flwftwt  acting  onaticiddle  in 
mm  aaoM       w  w  •  oooBnoo  latba.  As  aooii  as  the 


entter  baa  pused  tiiroiwh  the  thiekncaa  of  1b«  wheel,  the 

pressure  is  taken  off  the  lever  by  which  the  cutting-frame 
or  slide  has  been  depressed,  and  is  l)rought  back  to  the 
position  it  had  before  by  the  sprmjj  «,  the  jilate  is  shilled 
one  division,  and  the  operation  of  cutting  is  repeated.  It 
will  be  perceived  that  any  number  can  be  cut  from  each 
cirdo,  provided  the  required  number  is  an  aliquot  part  of 
dw  dinmot  in  the  circle  used :  thus,  on  the  cuxle  of  360, 
hf  pMMag  over  two  divisions  between  each  cutting,  180 
wul  beeot;  three  diviaons,  120;  four  divisions,  00 ;  and 
soon. 

In  some  engines  the  edge  of  the  dividing-plate,  or  rather 
a  rim  just  within  the  edge  on  the  under  side  of  the  pla'e, 
has  a  screw  cut  upon  it,  into  which  a  tangent-screw  is 
made  to  act ;  and  the  head  of  this  screw  eonttita  of  a  HBall 
twhed  or  dividing-plate,  removable  at  i^eaaan,  in  otder  to 
ioibtlitats  another  of  a  different  mimber.  Bf  audi  an 
arrangement  as  this  just  described,  not  only  may  any  num- 
ber (even  prime  numbers)  be  cut,  but  the  plate  itself  may 
be  divided:  tho  cutting  of  wheels,  or  rather  sbiftinc  the 
plato  by  the  screw,  would  take  too  much  time  Ibr  ordinaiy 
whccl-ciittiiig  ,  hence  the  numbers  most  in  use  are  drilled 
in  the  plate  as  above  described.  A  great  many  ingenious 
Mlboda  an  Msirtod  to  in  whaalHiiAuig  fiir  the 


of  cuttinj^  odd  numbers,  for  moving  the  plate  over  any 
number  of  divisions  rapidly  without  the  possibility  of 
making  a  mistake,  the  details  of  which  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  go  into :  what  we  have  said  above  we  deem 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  principle.  It  is  necessary  here 
to  observe  tliat  the  cutter,  previous  to  commencmg  to 
opevatetahoukl  be  awaited  so  that  a  plane  passing  through 
the  eentre  of  its  eatting-«dge  and  paiallcl  witli  ita  dmo 
should  pa.ss  also  through  the  centre  of  the  arbor  on  which 
the  wheel  is  tixed  ;  otherwise  the  teeth  will  not  be  cut  in 
straight  to  the  centre,  and  will  have  the  appearance  of 
being  bent  on  one  side :  it  is  also  necessarv  that  the  down- 
ward motion  of  the  slide,  containing  tiie  cutter-arbor, 
should  be  perfectly  at  right  angles  with  the  plane  of  the 
wheel.  We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  the  wheels  as  being 
•eitwed  to  the  arbor  <t,  but  «a  have  alao  said  tho  arbor 
0  is  hollow,  for  the  purpooe  of  reedrfaig  the  axea  of  the 
wheels  to  be  cut :  tiiis  hollow  arbor  is  in  fact  capable  of 
receiving  end-pieces,  which  are  firmly  tixed  therein  ;  and 
it  is  on  these  latter  pieces  that  the  wheels  whu  li  have  no 
axes  of  their  own,  but  simply  a  hole  through  them,  are 
screwed.  But  when  the  wheel  to  be  cut  is  already  fixed 
on  an  axis,  the  hollow  arbor  is  used  with  an  apparatus 
shown  in  the  flgore,  which  we  shall  now  describe  >~ 
1, 1,  part  of  a  very  finn  bar  attached  to  the  lower  (lame, 
and  extending  horuontally  across  the  eentre  of  the  engine- 
plate,  the  extremities  of  v,  hich  bar  terminate  in  two  pins 
or  pivots,  2,  2.  one  ul  which  ls  not  seen,  extending  a  snort 
distance  beyond  the  edge  of  the  dividing-plate  :  on  to  these 
pins  are  hooked  two  pieces,  3,3,  w'hicn,  at  their  upper 
ends,  pass  through  slits  in  the  piece  of  iron  4, 4,  which  nas 
a  screw,  fi,  paising  thnnigh  its  centre  (in  all  this  apparatus, 
except  the  screw  0,  there  must  bo  no  nice  fitting,  but  per- 
fect freedom) :  the  screw  5  has  a  centre,  either  male  or 
female,  by  which  it  presses  down  the  hollow  cane  y ;  but 
the  foregoing  apparatus,  called  the  gallows,  will  be  best 
understootl  by  describing  the  mode  of  putting  on  a  wheel 
having  an  arbor  in  it : — Remove  the  gallows ;  on  to  the  end 
of  axis  c  drop  a  flange  x,  a  little  lei>s  in  diameter  than  the 
circle  which  corresponds  with  the  bottom  of  the  teeth  to 
be  out:  through  tM  eontra  of  this  flange  drop  the  longer 
part  of  thearborof  thewbedw,tobecut,sotfaiatthewfaeoI 
rest§  on  the  flange  r ;  then  over  the  wheel  drop  the  flange 
or  collar  j-'  ^of  ilie  same  diameter  as  x) ;  over  the  shorter 
part  of  the  axis  of  wheel  w  place  the  hollow  cone  </ : 
Dring  the  gallows  over  the  cone  ;  screw  down  screw  !j  just 
sufficiently  tight  to  hold  the  gallows  in  its  position,  but 
not  to  set  the  wheel  w  fast ;  remove  the  pin  k  from  the 

Slate  PP,  and  cause  the  latter  to  revolve  rapidly  by  the 
and  or  otherwise ;  the  wheel  w  will  in  all  nrobability  be 
far  from  eoneentrie  with  the  plato,  as  will  also  the  cmtro 
of  cone  V  With  th*  hand  slip  the  wheel  to  or  coaey, 
or  both,  as  may  be  required,  together  with  the^upper 
flange  as  nearly  concentric  with  the  plate  PP  as  the 
hand  and  eye  will  enable  you  in  one  or  two  seconds  to  do  , 
next  slide  the  piece  6  so  as  to  bring  the  screw  8  to  a  con- 
venient distance  from  the  wheel  w,  and  set  fast  by  screw 
7 ;  then  by  revolving  the  plate  rapidly,  and  gradually 
bringing  the  end  of  8  to  the  edge  of  wheel  w*  it  will  be 
got  perfectly  coneenbrloi  next  screw  down  5  auffidently 
light  to  prevent  the  wheel  from  moving,  and  set  fast  screw 
5  by  lightening  nut  9:  the  cutter  being  then  adjusted  so 
as  to  cut  the  teeth  a  proper  depth,  the  cutting  proceeds  as 
before  described.  This  operation  of  setting  the  wheel 
perfectly  concentric  will  not  ooonpy  an  experienood  hand 
more  than  fifteen  seconds. 

0/  the  Cuttertt  oiuf  the  mode  of  making  and  tuing 
them.— T3iB  outters  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
done,  and  mndi  depends  upon  having  good  ones  and  well 
adajited  for  the  puipose.  The  first  kind  we  shall  describe 
is  used  lor  the  commonest  work,  that  is,  for  cutting  raerelv 
spaces  whose  siiles  are  parallel  through  Ihtir  whole  lungtli 
(in  which  case  the  teeth  have  to  be  rounded  up  alterwards;, 
and  the  cutter  is  merely  a  circular  disc  of  steul  with 
teeth  on  its  edge,  similar  to  a  circular  saw,  the  two  sides 
being  slightly  undercut,  as 
seen  m  theaaaionNo.l:  this  No.  I 
allows  the  eutter  to  pass  freely 
through  the  metal  without 
clogging,  which  it  would  do 
were  the  sides  parallel :  these 
teeth  in  the  cutter  are  some- 
tkna  made  withnflle  by  band 
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Int  tiM^'trt  BDch  b«tter  nud*  in  the  enoine.  Oitta*  of 

tliis  description  aro  generally  tempered  so  low,  after  havini; 
been  hardened,  as  to  allow  oi  the  teuth  Lein^  renovated 
\sith  a  cJ-square  tile  wheti  tlu'V  become  dull,  anil  answer 
the  purptwe  well  enough  lor  commun  purpu^eb  :  a  better 

loit  «f  eiitt«r»  Md 


No.  2. 


lasting,  U  made  witli  frum  »ix  to 
sixteen  or  eighteen  te«tii,  M 
in  No.  2,  which  givei  a  lide- 
view  and  section:  these  are 
left  very  hard,  being  tempered 
only  to  a  li^ht  straw-colour, 
and  are  sliarpened  with  emery 
and  oil  on  a  meUd  null  or  lap ; 
these  take  much  longer  makmg 
than  those  first  described.  When  these  consist  of  not  mere 
than  as  teeth,  caoh  tooth  k  MOcndly  relieved  ia  direction 
dwwD  ia  section  No.  IhiI  not  on  tha  ndcs,  by  which 
means  the  cutter  frees  itself  better,  and  cuts  on  it*  lidee  to 
the  very  root  of  its  tooth,  whieh  can  be  kept  sharper  and 
in  much  better  working  condition  tlian  the  luretroing. 

Cutters  are  also  made  bavinir  but  one  toulh,  ottiers  with 
two,  three,  and  lour:  but  these  are  more  frequently  used 
when  tiie  teeth  are  to  be  cut  and  rounded  up  at  one  upera- 
tiao,  in  wbidi  oaie  the  tide  view  and  section  No.  3  will 
repicaeat  tba  fitrm  ia  wbieli  tii^  tequiia  to  be  made  to 
prodnoe  «ha  neoBHaiy  aorva  lar  tna  wbad4eelli;  and 
great  nloetj  ii  nqnfacd  to  pndoce  two  emae  on  aaah 


No.  9. 
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side  of  the  ciittinsr-tooth  exactly  similar,  lor  unleH  tll^ 
are  so,  the  teeth  in  the  wheel  cut  therewith  will  have  a 
Teiy  unsightly  appearance.  The  writer  has  invented  an 
aiKiae  which  he  uaea  for  the  purooM^  which  effects  that 
a^eol  perfectly,  and  it  nbo  eapaua  of  varying  the  form 
of  the  curve  given  to  the  cattari  eaatto  produce  wiieeli* 
teeth  of  diffefint  shapes. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  different 
kinds  of  woik  to  whieh  the  vaiinu'*  emitters  above  described 
are  ap]>liL-ai)le,  No.  1  is  used,  '.vben  tf-ntpered  low,  for  soft 
metal,  euch  as  gold  and  br&.ss  and  j^un-nietal ;  if  left  hard, 
th^ahould  be  sharpened  with  oiUtone  dust  or  very  fine 
muujt  and  they  can  tben  be  ueed  for  harder  metala,  such 
•iimi  and  ateet.  No.  2  nay  alio  be  used  Ibr  the  Mme 

Gipoees,  but  when  uaed  (or  the  harder  metab  should 
ve  a  greater  number  of  teeth,  fWim  2U  to  30  not  being 
too  many  in  a  cutter  of  three-ipiarters  of  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter ;  in  peneral,  the  hardei  the  metal  to  be  cut  the  preater 
the  nnndier  of  teeth  required  in  the  cutter,  and  in  some 
cases,  such  as  cutting  steel  and  bell-metal,  it  is  requisite 
to  Icoep  the  cutter  well  supplied  with  od,  and  in  all  cases 
vrliaa  inid  metaie  are  unocr  openUion  the  cutter  ehonid 
have  a  much  dower  motion.  Ctattere  with  iVmn  one  to 
six  tei  fh  may  revolve  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  times 
in  a  minute  m  cuttinsj  the  softer  metals,  and  those  with  10 
to  2t)  teeth  I'mm  five  (o  iitrht  or  ten  thou-nnd  ;  in  I'act 
cutters  with  few  teeDi  cannot  be  used  for  the  harder  me- 
tals with  ail\ .-.ntncre,  and  the  others  should  not  have  more 
Uian  from  (K)  to  UM  revolutions  in  a  minute.  These  ob- 
lervations  apply  to  cutters  whoee  diameter  is  about  three- 
gaartew  of  an  inch ;  if  the  entten  are  bnc^Jhnr  uuit 
iMive  a  pfoportlonably  lees  nnmber  of  Tsrohif ions,  utttefs 
arc  sonielimes  made  for  cuttinij  steel,  and  indeed  for  all 
the  metals,  having  very  fine  teeth,  from  200  to  'MIO  in  the 
inch,  but  the  use  of  *uch  is  no^v  almost  obsolete :  iti  lact 
the  process  approximates  very  closely  to  filing,  and  such 
cutters  may  be  regarded  as  circular  files;  and  one  great 
disadvantage  is  that  the  keen  e«tge  is  soon  lost,  and  they 
cannot  be  renovated  witlKwt  aofraidng. 

Wheel-cutting  is  one  of  those  operations  in  whioh  mnch 
depends  upon  the  manual  dexterity  and  judgment  of  the 
operator ;  for  it  sometimes  happens  that  steel,  one  of  the 
hardest  metuU,  may  be  cut  with  a  more  rapid  motion  of 
tile  cutter,  and  a  leas  number  of  teeth  in  the  cutter  than 
is  stated  above  ;  but  it  is  only  when  it  is  of  a  particularly 
BAild  quality,  or  hajj  been  prepared  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose by  softening.  The  following  node  of  softening  the 
■iodtobaoat  iaafeiy  good  om^  aod aqr Im ftequently 


adopted  with  great  advantage  :— Envelope  the  articles  in 
a  mass  of  loam,  clay,  or  lime,  with  sufficient  moisture  to 
make  it  adhesive,  taking  care  that  the  articles  to  be 
softened  have  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  material  all 
round  them  ;  heat  Uie  mass  gradualiy  to  a  blood-red  heat ; 
keep  it  at  thus  heat  as  long  as  convenient— an  hour  or  two 
will  not  be  too  loni;,  leas  may  do ;  then  let  it  rcnsin  in  the 
fire  to  cool  gradually  as  the  fire  goes  out ;  after  which  tiie 
articles  may  be  taken  out.  and  will  be  found  much  more 
uniform  in  texture  and  easier  to  be  cut  than  before  being 
subjected  to  the  operation.  In  making  cutters,  a>  well  in- 
deed as  any  other  edge-tools,  the  susceptibility  of  rc- 
eciviti:^  and  retaining  a  keen  edj;e  will  be  considerably 
increased  by  subjecting  the  steel  to  great  condensation, 
by  cold  hammering,  previous  to  the  process  of  hardening ; 
and  mora  eneciaUy  a  the  scale  left  after  liotging  be  first 
mraOTed  with  a  Hie.  Harden  in  water,  but  do  not  heat 
your  ateel  too  hot ;  for  every  depree  that  steel  is  lieMtod 
above  its  hardenine  point  deteriorates  Us  quality. 
WHEELER,  SIR  GEORGE.  [Spon,  Jacob.] 
WHEELE'KA,  a  genus  of  planU  belonging  to  the  nar 
tural  order  Legumino:iBe.  Tms  gOMIS  wai  taguuilf  re- 
ferred to  the  species  of  Ptetoeaipun,  and  was  aftararaida 
made  into  a  genua  by  P.  Browne,  under  the  name  otBtyo, 
from  fipiui  to  sprout,  as  the  seeds  germinate  before  they 
Ikll  mjim  the  tree.  This  name,  being  the  plural  of  Bryum. 
i»  objec!e<l  to  by  Burnett,  who  has  proposed  the  name  of 
IVhcflera  in  honour  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wheeler,  who  was  for 
upwards  of  forty  years  Professor  of  Botany  at  the  BotOHic 
Garden  of  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  at  Chelsea. 

This  genus  is  doeely  related  to  Ameritium,  and  haa 
flowers  of  the  same  character.  The  slaatena  are  all  mooa- 
delphous,  bat  the  tenth  adheres  to  the  rest  for  ont^  half  of 

its  length.  The  lepmue  is  bi-mticulate ;  the  joints  1- 
aeeded,  dehiscent,  compiessed,  with  the  superior  suture 
straisrht,  and  the  lower  one  convex,  but  the  upper  joint  ii 
i-ometimes  wanting.  There  is  only  one  species  of  this 
Kcnus  well  made  out,  and  this  is  a  native  of  America.  It 
is  a  tree,  furnished  with  atipular  spines,  simple  crowded 
leaves,  or  trifoliate  leaves  with  the  leafleta  sessile.  It  is 
called  Americaa  Ebony  and  has  the  name  fV.  Ebenu*. 
It  has  distinct  spines,  with  aggregate  obovate  leaflets,  and 
axillar)'  l-2-flo\vpred  peduncles,  which  arc  shorter  than 
the  leaves.  It  is  chiefly  a  native  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
is  cut  and  sei\t  to  this  countrv  under  the  name  of  ebony, 
although  it  IS  a  very  diflererrt  plant  from  the  true  ebony. 
The  wood  is  very  hard,  of  a  brownish  green  colour,  and 
bears  a  fine  polish,  and  is  mnch  employni  by  cabinet  and 
musieal-instrument  maketa.  The  tree  is  very  small,  not 
attaining  a  height  of  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen  feet. 
The  young  branches  are  very  tough  and  flexible. 

Another  species  of  this  genus,  the  W.  partyijtora,  ha^ 
been  described  as  inhabitina:  Braxil.  It  is  a  shrub,  with 
connate  spines  and  few-tlowered  peduncles. 

WHEEI.S,  considered  as  component  parts  of  machinery, 
are  employed  ia  an  endless  variety  of  forms  and  comMna- 
tions  for  the  fsupoea  of  traoaaitting  asotioo,  tegulating 
velocity,  oonvartlog  one  apedcs  of  motion  faito  another, 
reducing  friction,  and  equalizing  the  effect  of  forces  ap- 
pKed  in  an  intermittent  or  irregulir  manner.    From  the 
almost  infinite  number  of  form.-  and  eonibinations  of  w  heel:^ 
employed  for  these  purposes,  a  few  of  the  most  miportant 
may  be  selected  as  types  Or  examples ;  but  it  forms  no 
part  of  the  design  of  this  article  to  treat  of  ttw  meebameal 
principles  involved  in  the  action  of  the  contfivaoeee  to  be 
referred  to,  sueh  being  gailMBllf  lafoiaUa,  more  or  leas 
directly,  to  the  nropedies  of  fne  wheel  aa  a  perpetual 
lever,  or  an  endlesB  succession  of  levers,  as  explained 
under  Whiil  AND  Axlb,  while  all  theoretical  mattei-s  re- 
lating to  the  form  and  proportions  of  loi  tlu  d  v. (k  i  Is  are 
separately  treated  under  WHKias,  Teeth  or.    It  may  be 
convenient,  without  any  attempt  at  perfect  clas-sification, 
to  consider- first,  those  kinds  of  wheel  employed  for  tLbe 
purpose  of  merely  tiaasaritting  motkm,  wRh  or  arifhoat 
ehuwaof  valoei^;  eeeoadlr,  contrivances  for  converting 
one  nnd  of  motion  into  anotner,  or  into  motion  of  the  same 
species,  but  in  a  diffen-nt  direction  ;  and,  thirdly,  wheels 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  effects  of 
friction  and  inertia.    In  many  cases  this  division  is  quite 
arbitrary,  as  the  mere  change'  in  the  direction  of  revolu- 
tion, which  necessarilv  oecure  in  a  train  of  wheel  work 
falling  under  the  first  dass  or  division,  might  be  eonsidered 
toplaaa  anqr  tiafai  of  iHMdeia  the  Meond  of  flia  abova 
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M!  nMto  taoA  of  the  ccatiiyMWM  embrmd  m  flu 
Hiicd  divuion  art  rebnble  to  the  second.  Tb»  land  of 
'wheeh  commonly  etiled  pullcyi  are  treated  of  under 

I'lt-lky,  vol.  xix.,  p.  1 17.  ind  w  heels  for  driving  machinery 
by  iniHus  of  a  current  or  tali  uf  water  under  IiYDRALaics, 
vol.  xii.,  p.  384- 

The  simplest  mode  of  tranamitting  motion  from  one 
wheel  to  aiiotliLT  is  by  causing  their  peripheries  to  revolve 
in  contact  with  each  other,  and  pressing  tliem  together, 
in  order  to  prtvent  itlipping.  with  a  lorce  pioportionate  to 
the  iunoiint  of  rv^iittaiu'e  to  be  overcome.  It  two  wheelt> 
or  plain  circular  diacs  of  equal  hi/e  lie  mounted  in  such  a 
vrav  that  their  peripheries  preaa  against  each  other,  as  a 
ana  b.  Fig.  I,  rotatory  motion  j^iiven  to  one  wheel  will  be 
commnnic^tMt  to  the  other  without  Mur  cbango  of  ve> 
,  locity:  bat,  iriiQe  tho  wheel  a  wfll  nmn*  ftom  left  to 

Fig.  1. 


riphf,  b  will,  ris  if.iliciiled  bjT  the  arrows,  revolve  from 
ri^'ht  to  led.  Il  a  thiid  wheel,  e,  be  added,  revolving  in 
the  same  plane  as  the  t'.vo  first,  but  having  it»  peripln  ry 
in  contact  with  the  siHimd  only,  it  will  revolve  in  the 
siime  direction  as  the  tii>t.  The  direction  of  revolution 
will  of  course  be  the  same  whether  the  moving  power  is 
oritriiirtliy  applied  to  a.  h.  or  c;  and  by  addinij  more 
wheels  to  the  Ncrie:i,  a  train  of  any  length  might  be  pro- 
duced, in  which  the  velocitv  of  revolution  would  be  the 
same  throughout,  while  the  direction  would  be  alternately 
from  leil  to  riffht  and  from  right  to  lett.  If  it  be  denired 
to  bring  the  wheels  u  and  c  nearer  togetlier  than  by  the 
inangement  shown  in  Fig.  1,  the  axia  of  b  may  be  re* 
moved  ao  as  to  allow  of  an  arrangement  neh  aa  that  re- 
preaeoted  in  Fig.  %  where  predaely  ikular  motioa  ia 
eommunicated  to  a,  e,  and  «,  hv  the  intmantion  of  b  and 
d ;  or,  if  necesuuy,  the  tererai  axee  may  be  arranged  in  a 
eireolar  or  aayoiliar  line.   In  aoma  caaea  in  wliieb  it 

Fig.  2. 


night  be  deefaraUe  to  eommunieate  rotatoiy  motifln  fo  the 
aame  direct  ion  to  aneh  a  teriea  of  wheeb  aa  a,  e,  e,  it  may 

not  be  conrenient  to  employ  intermediate  wheels  of  the 
lame  lize,  and  then  6  and  d  may,  as  in  Fig.  3,  Ik  made 


imaller,  in  which  case,  although  they  will  revolve  more 
rapidly  than  a.  they  will,  slipping  being  suppoacd  Impoa- 
aiblcj  eommumetM  the  same  velocitjr*  Tmia.  anpponng 
the  diameter,  and  consequently  the  cuconftranee,  of  A  to 

be  only  one-third  that  of  a,  A  wUH  revolve  three  times 
while  a  revolve  once  ;  but  as  e  is  the  same  sire  as  a,  and 

cnnscqucntly  th:ee  tiincH  as  larce  a.s  h.  it  will  only  revolve 
oiuc  ■.•.bi.lc  A  revolves  three  times.  This  illustration  leads 
to  tlic  consideration  of  the  means  of  varying  velocity,  or 
obtaining  a  qiiick  motion  from  a  slow  one,  or  rirc  versci. 
Let  a.  Fig.  4,  be  a  large  wheel,  from  which  it  is  lidiiMl 
to  obtain  rotatory  motion  much  more  rajud  than  that  im- 
parted to  it  by  the  prime  mover.  It  gives  motion  to  b, 
whieb*  i>eing  only  ooe-thiid  the  eiicumCereace,  must  r«;,volva 


thiioaaa  liHti  or.ia  other  words,  wmk  tnm  comp.  etely  round 
Ihne  thnaa  while  a  tuna  round  onea.  On  the  aame 

Pig.4. 


with  A  is  a  large  whoal  whieh  tome  with  the  small 
wheel  and  ia^aita  SMlioo  to  the  small  wheel  e,  the  axis 
of  which  carriea  a  third  large  wheel  c',  wliich  will  conse* 
quently  revolve  nine  times  while  a  revolves  once.  Thr 
addition  of  another  pair  of  wheels  similar  to  66' and  c  c' 
would  increase  the  velocity  'o  twenty-seven  times  that  of 
a  ;  and  by  a  lurther  extension  ol  the  series,  or  by  making  a 
greater  di.snarily  between  the  diameters  cif  the  laige  and 
kmall  w  heels,  tlie  fci>eed  iniirlil  be  multqilied  to  any  extent, 
the  power  of  course  diiniiiiKliitit;  m  pioportion  tu  the  in- 
crease (Si  velocity.  By  reversuig  the  process,  and  sup- 
posing the  moving  power  to  be  applied  first  to  the  wheel 
c'.  and  trnnsmittetl  by  means  of  its  small  wheel  or  pinion 
c  lo  and  from  it  through  6  to  a,  the  power  would  be  in- 
creased ninefold,  with  a  coneaponding  redaction  of  velocity. 
In  this  illiiitfatioo  nothing  haa  been  said  as  to  the  mode 
of  appl/ing  power  to.  Or  obtaining  the  working  affitot 
from,  the  w  heel  a  ;  but  it  will  be  evident  that  if  a  HHUor 
wheel,  similar  lo  6  ande^  were  added  unoo  ita  ajds,  to  ra- 
oeiva  the  impellinic  power  whan  ttie  train  ia  oied  for  the 
porpoao  of  increasing  velocity,  or  to  impart  the  power 
tmnHBittad  through  the  train  when  its  object  ia  to  in- 
crease, or  rather  to  concentrate,  force  applied  to  c\  the 
effect  would  be  asrain  trebled.  Of  course  such  a  train  of 
whcelw'ork  R,s  the  above  mitrht  be  nrranired  in  a  circular 
or  any  other  convenient  toim  as  readily  &»  a  train  of 
equal-eizcd  wheels,  as  in  Fi/f.  1.  A  practical  illustration 
of  a  train  of  w  heels  for  increaising  velocity  will  be  found 
in  the  ht; ikiiikr-aptiarafns  of  the  eiijht-days  clock,  repre- 
^entcd  in  the  article  Hoholooy,  vol.  xn.,  p.  3U0,  where  a 
train  of  toothed  wheels,  /,  ^,  and  h,  F'g.  1,  connected 
by  the  pinions  p,  a.  and  r,  communicate  the  power  of  the 
fusee  F  lo  the  small  fly  i,  which  revoNe*  with  great  ve- 
locity. In  (his  example,  as  in  the  above  diagram,  the 
tiain  of  wheels  is  arranged  with  their  axes  in  a  Stiaight 
line ;  but  in  the  uoiks  of  a  common  watch,  where  a  some- 
what similar  train  is  required  in  the  moat  compact  Ibrm 
MMihIet  the  several  axca  are  arranged  in  a  circular  Hoe. 
In  some  eases  it  ia  necessary  to  prodoee  rotatory  motion 
of  ditferent  velocities  in  two  wheels  or  other  members  of 
a  machine,  which,  thou^  not  actually  fJxed  upon  the 
same  axi«,  are  required  to  be  perfectly  concentric  ;  this 
may  be  done  bv  surroundine  the  ordinary  axis  with  an- 
other of  a  tubular  I'oiiii,  caj  fib'e  <  1'  turning  upon  it.  A 
ruiniliar  i'xaniple  pre.'-ents  ii.self  in  the  hour  and  minute 
hands  of  a  conimoii  w  atch,  the  relative  velocities  of  which 
are  as  1  to  12,  aUhouch,  at  a  superficial  glance,  they  may 
appear  to  be  on  tin  same  axis,  which  would  imply  their 
movement  with  equal  velocity.  Another  example  will  be 
found  in  the  pearl-barley  mill  represented  in  vol.  iii.,  p. 
']67,  Fig.  2,  where  the  stone  A  and  its  surrounding  case 
B  are  caused  to  revolve  in  the  same  direction,  but  wiflt 
different  velocities,  by  a  .-iimllar  arrangement.  In  soma 
machines  of  like  character,  by  a  different  arrangement  of 
the  connecting  train  of  wheels,  the  oonoentiie  members 
are  made  to  revolve  in  contrary  diraetiona,  as  wdl  aa  iridi 
diffrrent  velocitiea. 

Although,  for  the  sake  of  nmplicity,  the  wheds  hi  the 
above  diagrams  have  been  treated  as  plain  disoa,  «ddi 
smooth  pei  ipheiica,  such  are  not  often  used,  because  of  the 
tendency  to  slipping  when  any  coni-iderable  resistance  has 
to  be  overcome.  Gregory,  in  the  second  volume  of  his 
'  Treatise  on  Mechanics,'  reters  to  the  succes-sful  use  of 
plain  wheels,  acting  upon  each  other  by  the  contact  of 
wood  so  cut  as  to  pr.  suit  thi^  end  of  the  grain,  in  Taylor's 
wiw-mill  at  Soufhani;iton.  as  the  only  instance  uf  the  kind, 
upon  a  laigL-  scale,  wi:h  which  he  was  acqufiiiiled.  The 
wheels  were,  in  this  case,  forced  together  with  the  requitits 
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pOWr  bjr  meuu  of  wcdgei  or  weighted  levers.  For  pur- 
poMS  Nquiring  bat  lml«  pow^r,  such  u  spinning  and 
tnndin;  maefauMijt  the  fmimnitt'*****"  of  rotatorf  motion 
trfrinple  contaet  iiTerjrcoiiTenimt;  and  it  mayaome-' 

times  be  facilitated  by  gfuine  a  strip  of  biiff  leather  round  I 
the  edge  ol"  the  large  wheel,  which  may  be  made  to  «ve  ' 
motion  simultaneously  to  leveral   bobbias  or  spinale*.  i 
Where  simple  c  ontact  prove*  inefficient,  the  most  usual 
raeans>adopted  i*  to  form  cogs  or  teetli  ^rujcctuig  from  the 
periphery  of  each  wheel,  and  causing  the  teeth  of  one 
wheel  to  lock  into  tlw  qpioea  lafl  bttween  the  teeth  of  the  | 
t4i<Ht<iffg  one  Hm  MmM  cogs  and  teeth  are  often  ap-  { 
pKedraoiflintntljr  to  diete  projections:  but  writers  on 
mill-work  dlHtint^uish  those  aa  toothed  woMb  which  hare 
the  teeth  cut  or  cast  upon  the  wheel  itaelf,  forming  one 
whole  with  it,  whiU;  they  apply  the  term  cogged  to  wheels 
in  which  the  teeth  are  formed  of  separate  pieces  of  metal 
or  wood,  inicrte;!  in  the  body  of  the  wheel.    Sytu-gear  \ 
is  a  general  term  applied  to  »uch  wheels  as  have  costs  or  i 
teeth  projectinif  in  a  radial  direction  from  their  periphery;  j 
•ad  in  deaeribiof  a  tiain  of  toothed  wheels  of  different 
rites,  tba  largtr  wheel  of  a  pdr  working  into  each  other  is 
usually  designated  the  tekeel,  and  the  smaller  the  pinion  ; 
and.  as  a  further  distinction,  the  teeth  of  pinions  are  fVe- 
quently  called  leavt.    As  the  suliject  of  toothed  wlieels  is 
fully  discussed  in  Wmbkls,  Tkkth  op,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  do  mora  tfam  nfinr  to  thdr  action  in  tiie  moat 
general  terms. 

Another  mode  of  transmitting  rotatory  motion  more 
•ffaetnally  than  by  simple  contact,  is  by  the  use  of  endless 
faanda  or  straps  paiising  over  the  peripneiioi  of  the  wheels 
which  arc  intended  to  revolve  together,  at  in  Ffg.5,  where 
the  rotatory  motion  of  the  wheel  a  is  transmitted  to  the 
\\tu  t:l  (■  by  the  strap  tl.  cj\  l'.  insl<  :ul  ol  l.ieing  communi- 
cated by  an  intermediate  wheel,  uich  as  b.  Fig.  i.  By 

Fig.  fi. 


adapting  the  length  of  the  strap,  the  motion  may  be  com- 
municated, by  this  means,  to  a  considerable  distance,  with 
much  less  noise,  friction,  and  consefnietit  wear  and  loss  of 
power,  than  by  an  intermediate  train  of  wheels;  and  the 
effect  will  be  just  as  easily  produced  if  the  two  wheels  thus 
thrown  into  connection  are  of  different  diameters,  although 
in  this  case  the  effect  is  different  to  that  produced  by  a 
train  of  wheel>work  lueh  as  is  represented  in  Fig.  4^  inas> 
modi  as  velocity  is  eoneetned,  btcaaae  the  diflwenee  of 
velocity  between  the  large  and  imall  wheels  will  only  be 
in  proportion  to  their  respective  diameters,  while  in  such 
a  train  of  unequal  wheel.s  as  is  above  described  the  differ- 
ence of  velocity  is  multiplied  by  each  wheel  and  pinion  of 
the  series.  Straps  or  belts  are  much  usted  in  cotlon-lactories 
and  other  works  in  which  moving-power  has  to  be  com- 
municated to  a  great  number  of  machines  in  different  parts 
of  a  building;  and  they>repr^enfcd  to  cog-wheels  in  cases 
where  sadden  stiaim  are  Bable  to  oeeor,  beeanae  of  the 
yielding  character  of  the  connection  effected  by  them. 
In  starting  machinery  by  throwing  it  into  connection  with 
a  steam-enffine,  water-wheel,  or  any  i  thi  r  source  of  power 
already  in  rapid  motion,  peculiar  lidvantaijes  arc  derived 
from  the  mc  of  straps,  in  connection  with  the  ingenious 
contrivance  of  the  last-and-loosc  pulley,  or  rigger,  an  ex- 

Slanation  and  illustraiion  of  which  are  given  under  S^w- 
IiLL,  vol.  XX.,  pp.  478, 478;  as  they  a&rd  the  means  of 
bringing  the  impelled  machinery  into  motioa  gradually, 
by  the  partial  i^lippin?  of  the  strap,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  risk  of  frai f.iie  by  a  sudden  chance  from  a  state  of  per- 
fect re-t  to  one  cjf  rapid  motion.  Allusion  is  made,  in  the 
article  above  teferred  to,  to  the  recent  introduction  of 
da-stie  caoutchouc  bands  for  driving  machi?^eiy;  an  im- 
provement which  appears  to  be,  in  many  respects,  of  great 
importance.  Mr.  Mordan,  the  engineer,  in  a  letter  to  the 
directors  of  the  London  Caoutchoue  Cananainr,  alludes  to 
an  important  advantage  detived  flmn  tiie  daiueityof  tlwse 
bawb  in  tlie  agreeable  yielding  of  fhdr  action,  which,  he 
say%  aDnding  to  their  use  in  llSlMli,  it  very  sensibly  felt  by 


the  workman;  while  he  observes  that  the  unyielding  tight* 
neas  of  the  common  catgut  band,  when  put  on  sufficiently 
tight  to  guard  against  slipping,  draws  the  axis  of  the  man- 
dril or  sp  ndie,  and  that  of  the  fly-wheel  from  which  its 
motion  is  derived,  so  tMetbly  toi^tfacr  as  to  wear  thair 
sockets  into  an  oval  torn.  8neh  bands  may  b«  made  aof> 
flciently  elastic  to  work  with  exccntric  pulleys ;  and  their 
superior  uniformity  of  tension  renders  them  particularly 
valuable  in  spinnine-machmery,  since  it  aids  the  produc- 
tion of  an  even  thread.  The  wheels,  or,  as  they  are  more 
usually  termed,  drums  or  riggert,  over  which  leather  belts 
work,  have  their  peripheries  made  slightly  convex ;  such  a 
form  being  found  to  retain  the  strap  in  its  place  more 
aeourelv  tbn  a  flat  lim;  but  when  tliB  driving-band  ia  of 
a  roDiM  fonu  the  wheels  over  which  it  wodts  are  fbrmed 
with  grooved  peripheries,  the  concavity  of  which  should 
be  such  as  to  ensure  contact  with  as  much  of  the  surface 
of  the  band  as  possible.  The  round  c-r  rope-like  bands  of 
the  London  Caiiutchouc  Company  have  been  successfully 
substituted,  in  manv  cases,  for  broad  flat  bands  of  leather, 
which  are  necessarily  composed  of  various  pieces,  the  joints 
of  which  not  only  increase  the  ride  of  fracture,  but  are  abo 
liable  to  catch  in  the  madunery,  or  the  dothca  of  ncnona 
passing  near  them,  and  thereby  to  cause  serioos  aeadenta. 

In  lathe*  and  various  other  kinds  of  rotatory  machinery, 
it  is  desirable  occasionally  to  vary  the  relative  velucities  of 
the  wheel  from  which  power  is  obtained  and  that  to  which 
it  Irs  communicated.  This  may  sometimes  be  effected  by 
the  simple  arrangement  represented  lu  Fie.  6,  where  a  e 
and  e  d  are  two  plain  cones  mounted  with  ueir  aias  pnnl- 
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lei  to  each  other,  but  with  their  bases  in  eoBliaiy  diree- 
tions.  If  a  strap  e/ be  passed  over  these  eonea,  it  will  be 
equally  tight  wlietlier  placed  in  the  centre,  as  riwwn  in  ^ 

cut,  or  moved  towards  either  extremity  of  the  oonrs,  anil 
therctbre  it  will  impart  motion  fW)m  c  d  to  a  b,  or  vicf 
versil,  with  ecjual  facility  in  any  situation;  but,  supposing 
c  d  \o  be  the  cone  f:uiii  which  the  power  is  derived,  a  b 
will  revolve  with  incre;L-ed  velocity  whenever  the  strap  is 
moved  towards  a  r,  and  with  dinnnishi  velocity,  but  in- 
creased power,  when  the  strap  is  sluiud  towards  6  rf.  It 
will  be  observed  that,  in  order  to  give  a  flat  strap  n  Mr 
l>earing  upon  the  snifkces  of  tlio  cones,  tlie  direction  of  tiie 
strap  must  be  at  right  angles  with  the  external  sides,  ttid 
not  with  the  axes  of  the  cones ;  but  aa  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  prove  inconvenient,  it  is  more  common  to 
mount  the  cones  with  their  axe*  at  riplit  angles  with  the 
direction  of  the  strap,  and  to  form  their  surfaces  into  a 
series  of  grooves  suitable  for  the  use  of  round  driving- 
bands,  thus  making  each  of  them,  in  dbct,  a  series  of 
grooved  wheels  placed  side  by  side  npott  ooe  axia.  An 
example  of  this  arrangement  Is  givtn  in  Fig.  2  of  tfw 
article  Ti'rnino,  vol.  xxv.,  p.  419,  where  the  driving- 
wheel  F  and  the  mandril-pulley  P  are  so  arranged  that  a 
band,  not  represented  in  the  cut,  may  be  so  shifted  as  to 
produce,  on  the  one  hand,  a  much  more  rapid  revolution 
(if  the  mandril  than  of  the  crank-shaft,  or,  on  the  other,  a 
much  slower  revolution,  suitable  for  hard  work.  In  apart 
of  Bninel's  admirable  block-machinery,  represented  under 
Saw-Miu.,  Pig.  6,  will  be  fbnnd  ja  contrivance  for  oon- 
vejring  motion,  by  means  of  aatn^  to  a  pulley  tlw  uris 
of  which  is  not  stationary;  and  in  ttie  same  cut  is  an 
example  of  a  mode  of  tightening  a  'strap  by  pressing  a 
small  wheel  or  roller  against  that  portion  of  it  which  ex- 
tends between  the  wheels  it  is  intended  to  connect.  In 
stationary  machinery  such  a  roller  may  be  connected  with 
a  weighted  lever,  so  as  to  keep  the  strap  always  at  the 
same  degree  of  tension. 

In  some  of  the  cases  in  which  an  endless  strap  fiinna  tiM 
moat  eligible  mode  of  connecting  two  wheds,  tne  rHM« 
aticc  to  be  overcome  may  be  so  great  that  no  practicable 
means  would  make  a  flat  or  round  band  take  bo>d  of  the  pert* 
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Sheries  ot'the  wheels  with  sufficient  force  to  prevent  slippini:'. 
iMMhcMctan  expedient  itoeouionally  adopted  which 
SMf  b«  cqmideftd  as  holding  an  intcnnediate  place  be- 
tivMD  dincft  cowwotton  by  spur-rear  wid  waumoa  by  an 
Ofdinaiyatisp.  Thk  eoiuista  in  rorming  the  peripheriea  of 
Oi«  wheeli  with  prajeetinGrpins  or  teeth,  or  indenting  them 
with  hollows,  and  ii-intr,  in  lieu  of  a  strap,  a  kind  of  iron 
chain,  the  links  of  \;  hich  fither  take  hold  of  the  projectini? 
pins  or  U'l'lh,  or  carr)-  "hat  maybe  termed  teeth,  which  enttr 
the  hollows  in  the  circumference  of  the  wheels.  A  contnv- 
ance  of  tlui  Und  has  been  adopted  in  Hancock's  ^team-car- 
liagca  for  oonuBiiiiiealing  motion  from  the  erank-ahaft  of  th« 
engine  to  tha  aria  of  the  nmnhig  whada  [SmifrCaMttaOT, 
vol.  xxii.,  p.  481],  and  a  similar  eontrivaace  haa  beea  vp- 
pHed  to  the  steering-apparatus  of  many  locomotive  ma- 
chines. Chains  are  also  occasionally  useil  without  snch 
teeth  to  a-s-si^t  them  in  holding  the  wlu  cl,  as,  lor  cxamplf. 
in  the  steering  apparatus  of  ordinary  sU  ani-boats.  Cham- 
pumps  [Hydraulics,  vol.  xii..  pp.  383,  384j  afford  ex- 
amples of  a  similar  contrivance,  in  which  the  niovinv^ 
oham  itaelf.  together  with  the  apparatua  eained  by  it, 
tanm  tho  prindpal  part  of  the  meehaniam,  inataad  of  \ma$ 
necdY  a  means  of  communicating  motion  from  one  part  of 
a  raaenine  to  anot  tier.  A  very  convenient  appamtus  on  the 
i>ame  prineipii-  has  recently  bci'n  introduced  and  patented 
hy  Mr.  Spiiri{in,  tor  the  purpose  of  superseding  the  iat)our 
of  bricklayers,  or  ratl.t  r  oi  hodmen,  in  climbing  with  hods 
of  bricka  and  mortar  to  the  upper  part  of  a  building.  It 
consists  of  a  light  iron  chain,  with  large  iinkli  to  irilich 
boda  naj  b«  altached  by  hooks,  extending  from  ona  poly- 
Rooal  wned  OMinitod  at  the  top  of  th«  aeallblifiiiKto  an- 
other ptaoed  near  the  gfoundt  bjr  the  torotof  of  wmcli  the 
chain  and  ita  load  are  set  in  motion. 

Before  quitting  the  snl)jt  ct  of  straps  or  hands  for  drivini; 
machinery,  it  may  be  obM  rved  that,  where  it  is  desired  to 
communicate  motion  fr<  in  oiu'  >  iurce  of  power  to  many 
different  machines,  the  object  may  be  effected  either  by 
one  long  strap  so  arranged  Oa  to  pass  round  all  the  drunis 
to  bo  dnvan,  theae  being  anppoaed  to  b«  all  in  one  plane, 
or  by  «  aeriea  of  diortor  atrapa,  eaeh  of  wMch  paaaea  over 
two  drums  only.  Of  the  former  arrangement  an  example 
is  {riven  in  Fig.  7,  which  represents  Uie  apparatus  de- 
.H-rilted  in  Montgomery's  •  Practical  Detail  of  the  Cottun 
Manufacture  of  the  United  States  of  America,'  for  drivii!;; 
fh(-  w  hole  of  the  machinery  ot"  a  cotton-mill,  though  ar- 
ranged on  several  tloofs,  by  means  of  one  large  belt  receiv- 
ing motion  from  a  large  wheel  a  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bwldinf  .  The  small  wheels  or  drums  6, 6,  are  called 
the  bolt  bindan,  and  are  ao  moanted  aa  to  ODauo  them  to 
bind  or  take  up  the  slack  of  the  belt,  and  keep  it  at  a  proper 
degree  of  tension.  Such  bclta  are  300  to  400  feet  long, 
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uid  12  to  15  inches  t>road,  and  ther  are  aJwavs  maile  of 
pieces  evt  from  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  hide,  in  order 
that  thojr  m»f  atreteh  equally  on  both  aides  or  edges. 
The  finbilftr  to  ftnettitv,  the  difflcnlty  of  repairing  an  acci- 
dent, and  the  ?rcaf  friction  of  the  numerous  bearings  of 
the  %ppantu»,  are  disadvantages  which  check  the  adoption 
P.  Cm  No.  1710. 


of  this  mode  of  belting  to  any  great  extent.  These  disad 
vantages  are  less  seriously  felt  wllM  the  connection  ia 
formed  by  a  series  of  shorter  star^pa,  each  connecting  n 
single  pair  of  drums.  Of  the  manner  in  which  such  an 
arrangement  is  carried  into  effect  an  idea  may  be  fonned 
by  supposing  the  wheels  a  and  r.  Fig.  3,  to  m  connected 
by  one  strap,  and  e,  in  the  same  figure,  to  be  turned  by  a 
wcond  strap,  pa.ssing  round  and  receiving  motion  from 
another  wheel  fixid  un  the  same  axis  as  r.  The  arrange- 
ment would  be  more  perfect,  supnoMiii:  the  width  of  the 
wheels  a  and  e  to  be  sufficient  to  allow  of  two  straps  being 
used,  with  an  intervening  nace  between  them,  to  admit  of 
tho  afarap  fiir  toming  the  wnod  <  working  between  then. 
Montgoawfy  observc^t,  that  however  partial  mamifkctnrers 
in  the  United  States  may  be  to  the  use  of  straps  fbr  convey- 
ing  motion  to  the  different  apartments  of  a  factory,  those 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  neat  manner  in  which 
factories  are  geared  in  Great  Britain  must  regard  them  a.s 
heavy,  clumsy,  and  inconvenient,  as  well  as  more  expen- 
aiva.  Aa  theae  large  belta  havo  to  bo  coelosed,  they 
oeeupgr  no  inoonaidorablo  portion  of  room ;  and  much  loss 
of  tine  b  oocaaionad  by  their  atretddag  nid  slipping,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  sewinff  them  up  afmh.  The 
tendency  to  slipping  is  diminished  by  soaking  the  belts  with 
currier's  or  neafs-lbot  oil.  or  with  a  composition  of  tal- 
low and  wax.  He  states  that  the  drums  are  also  covered 
with  leather  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  In  some  ca.seis 
with  flat  as  well  as  with  round  straps,  a  strap  connecting 
two  wheels  is  cioned  in  the  iBtmnediatc  space  between 
them;  bgr  which OMMa* attiie  enenae  of  Aiittle  robbing 
friction,  and,  hi  tiie  eaae  of  flat  ben^  ofaa  vnaqnal  strain, 
the  strap  is  made  to  come  in  contact  with  a  larger  portion 
of  the  periphery  of  each  wheel,  and  thereby  remlered  less 
liable  to  slip.  Occasionally  the  axes  are  placed  a  little 
out  of  the  parallel,  to  prevent  the  friction  of  a  crossed  strap. 

Of  the  second  chiss  of  wheels,  according  to  the  dl\i^lon 
indicated  at  the  commencement  of  this  article,  the  first 
which  claim  notice  are  those  employed  fbr  transmitting 
rotatory  motion  to  an  axis  not  lying  puaHel  with  that  <^ 
the  dnving  wheel,  but  tbrminr  a  tight  angle  or  some 
other  angle  with  it.  The  simplest  illustration  that  can  be 
given  of  this  kind  of  wheel,  or  rather  combination  of 
wheels,  is  the  fncr-ichrel,  which  may  be  represented  by  a 
plain  circular  disc  mounted  upon  a  vertical  axis,  and 
shown  edgew  ise'  at  a  b.  Fig.  8.  Upon  the  l\at  upper  face 
of  this  disc,  or  wheel,  rests  the  peripheiy  of  a  smaller 
wheal  e,  wmntod  npoB  aa  horiiaBtnl  nadB.  It  ia  oTident 
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that  when  a  A  is  earned  to  rotate  upon  its  axis,  the  amallei 
wheel  e  must  also  revolve  upon  its  axis  with  a  velocity 
proportionate  to  the  difference  between  its  diameter  and 
that  of  the  circular  path  traced  by  it  upon  the  fni  e  oi 
although  its  motion  must  be  attended  with  some  rubbing 
flietiOD.  If  the  axis  of  <;  be  so  mounted  as  to  have  the 
power  of  motion  in  the  direction  of  ita  lengtli,  the  wheel 
c  mav  be  nade  to  revohre  with  variooa  degrees  of  velo- 
city by  caunng  it  to  approach  or  recede  from  the  axis  of 
rt  6,  and  thereby  to  roll  upon  a  smaller  or  larger  circular 
path.  Gregory  mentions  a  kind  of  bpinninir-whccl  in 
which  motion  was  imparted  to  twelve  bpindlis  by  mean? 
of  small  rollers  working  upon  a  large  laec-wheel,  both  the 
peripheries  of  the  rollers  and  their  circular  patli  on  the 
face-wheel  being  covered  with  buff  leather  to  increase 
their  hold  of  eaeh  other.  For  producing  a  similar  change 
ofmotkmincaaeawheieaimple  contact  would  have  proved 
inefficient,  millwrights  formerly  employed  a  iiM:e-wheel 
with  teeth  placed  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  axis,  in- 
stead of  projecting  from  the  periphery  like  radii,  as  in 
npur-geai.    Such  a  wheel  will  wuik  with  an  onlinarr 

finion,  or  with  the  kind  of  pinion  known  a.-i  a  ina.^Hr 
Whxkls,  Tkkth  of]  ;  but  the  arrangemenl  is  verv  in- 
ferior to  that  of  bevifling  the  peripheriea  of  the  wheel  and 
pinion,  ao  aa  to  form  them  into  cones  rolling  upon  each 
other  and  flmnhui  teeth  upon  their  conical  faces.  A  full 
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explnmition  of  the  principle  of  bevil-);ear  U  f^\tn  in  the 
ne  xt  iirliL-le,  Hiid  therefore  it  is  sufBcienl  hcrf  tit  obiMTve 
tliat,  tiy  adi)j)tin<;  various  forms  of  cone,  the  );u:e-.  nf  two 
wheels  working  together  may  be  m;ule  to  I'urm  Huy  an^le 
with  each  other,  ao  that  rotatory  motiou  may  be  commu- 
aicalMl  in  any  reqmred  direction.  In  ordinary  bevil-^;ear, 
tiliBtef«r  be  the  Mgk  fiumed  by  the  tarn  of  a  of 
wheeh  wUeh  wwfc  into  neli  other,  their  imrtaal  poeiliiMi 
IS  such,  that  they  both  lie  in  one  |^ane,  and  that,  if  conti- 
nued, they  would  meet  in  the  lame  point  as  the  apices  of 
the  imaf^nary  cones  nf  \vhirh  the  forms  of  the  wheels  nre 
determined  ;  but  even  where  it  is  required  to  eotuu't  t  two 
axes  lying  in  ditfercnt  plane)*,  and  so  iiR  lined  t  <  i  .n  ii 
otticr  as  not  to  meet  in  any  point,  rotatory  motion  aiay  be 
unperted  from  one  to  the  other  by  meana  of  tkmo-tevilt, 
the  teeth  of  wliiGhenMi  the  bevilfed  £M«e  in  »  difonel 


If  it  be  nquired  to  communicate  rotatory  motion  ia  one 
and  the  same  direction,  from  one  shaft  or  axis  to  another 
Iyi;ii:;  vi-iy  near  to  it,  either  parallel  \Mt!i  it  ur  inelineil  al 
an  acute  ;iti>;le.  the  object  may  be  etl'ected  by  ineaim  ut  an 
annular  irh't  l,  or  a  wheel  with  a  projecting  rim,  toothed 
internally,  and  an  internal  pinion.  Ftg.  tt  n:prei>entd  auch 
a  wheel  and  pinion  for  workine  two  penile  1  axes ;  and 
Fig.  10  is  a  iMie^w  of  a  amuer  unngement  with  ia- 
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Toothed-)(ear  is  Tery  conveniently  applied,  in  certain 
caises,  in  lieu  of  a  system  of  straps  and  drums,  for  commu- 
nicatinj^  motion  iVoin  ii  steam-engine  or  other  prime  mover 
to  machines  situated  on  varioua  floors  of  a  building,  or  to 
a  series  v\  machines  arranged  upon  the  same  floor.  Bevil- 
gear  atfurds  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  this  object,  as 
one  lon^  bhaft,  either  vertical  or  horizontal,  may  carry 
■eveial  bevil-wlieeK  ftam  wliieh  motion  may  be  imperted 
to  other  ahafte.  radiating  in  various  directions. 

Fn;.  1 !  is  an  example  of  such  gearing 
Ftg*  11»  as  IS  employed  in  cotton-mills,  every- 
thing beyond  the  actual  wheels  and 
shalts  being  omitted,  for  the  sake  ofdis- 
tinctneiis.  a  is  a  lart^e  bevil-wheel 
mounted  on  the  main  xhal't  of  the  steam- 
cngiacaadtuniingthe  large  bevilrwhcel 
•I  bottom  of  the  upi&ht  abatt  bk, 
whioh  rises  through  several  floors  of  the 
fai  tfi.-v,  and  carries  several  bevit-whn-ls 
ol  sniHiler  diameter,  which  iuuin.-t  tiiotidii 
10  the  wheels  and  shafts  c,  if.  r,  /,  t^,  h, 
and  r,  in  the  different  stones  of  the 
Imilding. 

Oecaaioaaliy.  btit  rarely,  straps  or 
bands  are  used  to  commumcate  motion 
1  >(!tween  wlieels  lying  in  difitoent  plenes, 
■nd  fanning  vanoue  angles  with  each 

other.  Some  kinds  of  potter's  wheel  are 
thus  driven,  the  wlu'el  to  which  power  is 
applied  beuii;  vertical,  that  it  may  be 
conveniently  worked  by  a  boy,  while  the 
revolving  platform  to  which  motion  is 
eommumcated  by  the  strap  is  iiorisontal. 

When  it  is  deeired  to  communicate  ro- 
tatoiy  motion  to  a  wheel  from  a  shaft 

rr:T.7-y  lying  in  contact  with,  ind  forming  a 
tangent  In,  i1^  periphery,  a  connection 
may  be  lormed  by  converting  the  shaft 
into  what  is  commonly  called  an  didles^s 
screw,  and  cutting  ttie  periphery  of  the 
ivheelintAtoethtofittt.  BrUibmaMis 


the  vrheel  will  be  moved  one  tooth,  and  one  tooth  only 
for  each  revolution  of  the  screw. 

To  convert  rotatory  motjon  into  rectilinear,  or  vice  t>erm, 
various  forms  of  the  rack  and  jiinion  are  used.  In  its 
simplest  f<mn  this  eootrivance  is  applied  in  raising  sluice- 
gates, in  li(ting<^aelBl  and  various  other  macliines  in  which 
a  fixed  pinion  or  ■neU  toothed  wlieel  is  made  to  give 
motion  to  a  streight  toothed  bar  eapeble  of  moving  in  the 

direction  of  its  length.  The  same  apparatus  will  convert 
rectilinear  into  rotatory  motion  by  aj)p!yin:;  the  power  to 
the  rack,  or  straight  bar,  instead  ol  to  the  wheel,  la 
Appl«^th  and  Cowpers  printing-raachu.e,  nprefcented 
unaer  Prixtino-Machink,  vol.  xix.,  j).  lit,  an  ingenious 
modification  of  the  rack  and  pinion  is  employed  to  give 
the  required  altenating  rectilinear  motion  to  the  table 
which  eaiiiea  tht  fimne  of  type  and  tlie  inlong-tabtes.  In 
this  admirable  eontrivnnee  the  power  is  applied,  by  a 

pinion  Ivinc^  horizontally  umkr  the  centre  of  \hv  niacin iie, 
to  a  racf;  consisting  of  a  flat  bar  of  iron,  rounded  ul  bulh 
emls.  and  toothed  all  round,  at  both  sides  and  euils.  This 
double  rack,  or,  as  it  might  be  termed,  long  elliptic  wheel, 
is  not  immediately  attached  to  the  traversing  table,  but  is 
connected  witli  it  through  the  medium  of  a  jomtcd  parallel 
motion,  which  so  varies  its  position  as  the  table  moves 
backwards  and  fiirwaids,  as  to  present  every  part  of  its 
toothed  edge  to  tiie  driving  wheel  or  pinion  in  sucoeasion. 
Hius,  althoiii;h  the  pinion  revolves  coni«tantly  in  one  and 
the  same  du-ection,  the  rack  moves  loniritudinally  from 
right  tij  li-lt  long  aiS  one  of  its  straight  sidi  s  is  pn-.-^eiited 
to  the  pinion:  it  oesaes  to  have  any  lontritudinal  motion, 
bttthaaatnaevemeor  lateral  motion  while  its  right  end 
is  pemiiig  the  pinion,  after  whidi,  its  second  straigtit  aide 
being  Imuglit  in  eontaet  with  tlie  opposite  side  of  the 
pinion,  it  receives  a  longitudinal  motion  from  left  to  rikfat* 
until,  after  the  left  end  has  passed  the  pinion,  its  first 
straight  ride  is  ai:ain  brought  in  rontact  with  the  fi!>t  sid-- 
of  the  pinion,  ami  it  receives  ajjain  a  motion  from  riL'ht  to 
left. 

Somewhat  akin  to  the  above  is  the  beautiful  contrivance 
of  Watt,  called  the  sun-andiflHWt  wheel,  intended  as  a 
substitute  for  the  annk  in  oonverting  the  altenating 
motion  of  the  beem  of  a  steam^gine  into  a  totatoty 
motion.  In  this  apparatus  a  toothed  wheel  is  fixed  upon 
the  axis  to  be  turned,  and  another,  gearing  with  it,  is 
attached  to  the  lower  end  ot"  a  r<>tl  descending  from  the 
end  of  a  beam,  in  such  a  way  that  i^  cannot  revolve  upon 
its  own  axis.  The  axes  of  the  two  wheels  arc  so  connected 
together  that  they  cannot  fall  out  of  gear,  and  the  result 
of  thla  amngement  is  that  the  second  or  planet  wheel 
passti  eemptetely  round  the  first  during  each  up  and 
down  ntfohe  of  the  engine,  and,  in  so  doing,  caneee  the 
first,  or  sun-wheel,  to  rotate  upon  its  axis. 

Where  an  aJtemating  rectilinear  motion  is  to  be  obtaiiunl 
from  a  wheel  or  drum  which  can  be  made  to  revolve  alter- 
nately in  either  direction,  the  object  may  be  readily 
attained  by  the  use  of  straps,  as  in  tlie  common  printing- 
press,  the  carriage  of  which  is  moved  by  means  of  stiaps 
arranged  according  to  the  subjoined  oiagram,  F^.  12. 
The  aumpa  a  a  and  b  are  attached  at  one  cm  to  the  under 
4de  of  the  earriagc,  and  at  the  o&er  to  the  diiim-wiMel  c ; 
and  when  that  wheel  is  tnmed  from  left  to  right,  hf  aeau 

Fig,  12. 

e 


c 


■>f  a  winch-handle  fixed  upon  its  axis,  the  straps  a  a  will 
be  wound  round  its  periphery,  and  Consequently  the  car- 
na<;e  will  be  moved  in  the  direction  of  a  6;  while,  by 
turning;  the  drum  in  the  contrary  direction,  the  straps  •  a 
will  be  »laekeued,  and  A  will  be  WOUnd  rouod  the  5»|pin, 
thereby  drawing  the  carriage  in  the  direction  *  o.  This, 
as  well  as  the  other  illustrations  in  llie  presi-nt  attiele. 
must  be  considered  merely  as  one  of  an  exti  iu-ive  c\hss  of 
meehatiicil  .'.rrantrcmi  iit.s. 

In  the  year  IKW  much  attention  was  attracted  by  a  plan 
patented  by  .Mr.  Saxtou  for  obtaining  very  rapid  motaOQ 
from  a  rope  moved  with  great  power,  but  moderate  va- 
loeitnhrnMaaof  what  he  stvlod  'differential  pullefB* 
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It  wwpropo«ed  to  &ppiy  this  ingenious  apparalus  to  t)u> 
rapid  propulsuon  of  cairiaget  upon  railwayM,  (^mplovini; 
horses,  working;  at  their  most  sdvantai(cuu.s  pace  ut  about 
24  miles  p«r  hour,  a«  the  prime  inoveis  of  the  machinery. 
Bcferring  to  Uebcrt'n  '  Knginew*  «Dd  MsetaMus'ft  Snejr- 
dopadiV  Td.  it,  pp.  562^668,  ud  to  the  MientUle  p*- 
riodtcak  of  the  time,  for  a  fbller  account,  wr  nnhjoin,  rn>m 
the  above  work,  a  diagrem  ilhistrative  of  the  jiniiciple  oi 
the  proposed  ap|)aratua,  which  might  be  advanta^i  tmsl y 
applied  under  various  circumstances  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  obtain  a  rapid  motion  from  a  alow  one.   a  and  b,  Fif^. 

are  two  piiUeya  mounted  upon  one  axis,  to  which  it  at- 
tMbedtheetlfiage  or  load  to  be  propelled,  and  these  pulleys 
avB  ao  connected  together  that  the^  muat  revolve  with  each 
other:  ee/  is  an  encfless  rope,  passing  over  the  small  Used 
ri  iH.'vs  f  f.  which  nmv  be  siippaned  to  be  a  ronhitlerable 
distance  apart,  and  pa.vsiuu  al>o  forapletely  riiund  the  pfh- 
pheries  of  the  ihtfiM-ntml  pulU  ys  a  and  b,  tin-  p.tit  ol  the 
rope  nuukede  passing  round  the  pulley  a,  and  tliat  marked 
rfrauad  the  pnUey  6.  If  the  ftit  or  the  rope  narked  d 
IwflMVod*  by  any  artonnalo  poiivri^plied  to  it»  in  the  di. 

Fig.  13. 


rection  of  the  upper  arro'.v,  it  will  draw  tile  pulley  ''  i'l  the 
vamt^'  direction  ;  but  while  it  diK;s  so  tlic  imt  c  of  the  end- 
less rope  will  be  moving  in  tlie  contrary  direction,  a^  indi- 
cated by  the  lower  airow,  pulling  the  lower  part  of  the 
larger  whceT  or  pulley  a  with  it.  The  result  of  tliese  con- 
trary forces  will  be  that  the  differential  pulleys  will  move 
upon  the  point  /  an  a  fulcrum,  and  that  while  the  point  A 
is  drawn  forward  to  /,  the  axis  of  Uie  pulleys  will  Ihi  eoni- 
pclled  to  tr.iviTM'  the  liinccr  distance  from  g  to  IJy 
dinconnectini;  the  pulleys  u  and  and  allowing  thcra  to 
revolve  independently  of  each  other,  the  prouuliiioa  of  the 
uit  gt  and  of  a  carnage  or  other  load  attaciMd  to  it*  will 
ceaae  tmthoot  stopping  the  motion  of  the  looe. 

or  the  endleat  varimjr  «t  ezcentric  and  other  wheek  for 
producing  rectilinear  or  irregular  motion  fVom  a  revolving 
avis,  or  for  producing  uniform  rotation  from  an  intermittent 
foreo.  Very  few  eaii  he  even  alluded  to.  An  excentric 
w  tu  el  i>  iJtie  which,  whatever  be  the  figure  of  its  periphery, 
has  it*  axis  renioviHl  from  the  eeiitie.  Fis.  15  represents 
the  simple  form  in  which  the  exceotric  is  applied  Ui  'he 
worldn^  of  valves  in  a  steam-engine,  or  to  various  o-  h>T 
operatjona  in  which  an  alternating  movement  backwards 
and  forwards  is  required  to  take  place  for  every  revolution 
of  a  shaft.  Tlie  siimll  dark  cin  le  represents  the  shaft  or 
axis,  which  ii>  Kuppoiied  to  be  iixed,  and  the  large  circle 


i  with  n  Hgliler  lint  ii  tto  osemitric  itself,  wUdi  u 

ao  keyed  to  the  shaft  as  to  revolve  vHth  it.  Thisienir^ 

•xiuinled  by  a  hoop,  W  fitfod  t<i  it  as  to  allow  the  excentric 
fo  slide  round  within  it,  and  to  the  hoop  i«  attached  the 
straight  l»r  or  r(xl  w  hieh  ( unnects  the  excentric  with  the 
valves  or  othec  mechanism  to  be  worked  by  it.  The  dotted 
dreleashoweooMOf  the  positiouHsasumed  by  the  excentric 
aa  it  revolvee  nnon  ita  axis,  and  the  points  a\  a",  a'"  in- 
dieato  the  porinom  tneoMdvdjr  occupied  by  the  part  of 
tho  oicentnc  m.nrkpd  n,  which  is  the  part  farthest  from  its 
taktm   The  distance  from  a  to  o*' narks  the  extreme  length 


of  the  longitudinal  movement  of  the  rod  stlnched  to  the 
excentric.  For  some  purpose*  the  periphery  of  the  ex- 
centric M  not  surrouiuleu  by  a  hoop,  but  acts  immediately 
upon  the  tail  of  a  lever,  or  some  other  part  of  the  machine, 
muoh  may  bo  providad  wiUi  a  iMotioa-tQUar  to  ftwtlilsto 
tho  iwrtiwi.  Eseentnea  of  ttio  faitlof  Idnd  are  notnoeco- 
sarily  circular,  but  may  have  any  figure  that  can  he  re- 
quired for  modifyint;  the  motion  of  the  apparatus  affected 
by  them.  A  heart-shaped  exeentru-  ol'  this  character  is 
represented  under  Tukrad,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  401,  and  many 
of  similar  forms  are  used  in  winding  and  spinning-ma 
ehineiy.  Elliptical  wheels,  which  ma^  be  used  either 
plain  or  toothed,  may  be  compared  in  thetr  action  to  double 
ncentrics,  or  to  two  ezcentnes  woridng  together,  inaamndi 
aa  they  may  be  made  to  produee  two  rectilinear  motions 
in  each  direction  for  every  revolution  of  the  shaft,  w  hcreai 
an  ordinary  excentric  produces  hut  one.  In  silk-twisting 
machineiT  a  pemiliar  kind  of  motion  is  prcKlnced  by  the 
use  of  two  elliptical  toothed  wheels,  so  geared  into  each 
other  that  the  long  axis  of  the  one  is  oppowd  to  the  fboit 
axis  of  the  other:  to  tlut  while  the  aiea orabnlli upon 
which  they  avtflxod  M«  always  at  Ao  Mn»diatanco«]Mut, 
the  tootlied  peripheries  of  the  wheels,  notwitliatandiag  their 
elKptieal  figure,  are  always  in  contact.  By  this  ingenious 
arrangement  the  relative  velocities  of  the  two  wheels  are 
continually  pa-ssirig  throueh  a  series  of  chanEres.  which 
assist  in  the  proper  disjiosition  of  the  thri'ad  upun  luilihin-;. 

The  escapement-wheels  of  clocks  and  watches,  of  which 
several  varieties  are  given  under  Horouxjy,  furnish  types 
of  anotlior  important  clam  of  vdieelsfor  modifyiiig  motion ; 
and  ■Mil'WiiMis  (snch  as  flwt  nariMd  a  in  tfg.  2  of  the 
above  article^,  pin-whoeK  ratchet-w  hools.  and  fusee-wheels, 
of  all  of  which  examples  will  be  found  in  the  same  article 
are  among  the  iiiL:i  iii(ni-N  tuntrivanoes  by  which  the  rota- 
tory motion  of  a  wheel  and  axle  may  he  made  to  set  is 
motion  a  train  of  complicated  machineiy,  or  to  regulate 
and  vary  motion  at  pleasure.  Ratchet-wheels  are  not  onlv 
important  when,  M  m  the  mechaninn  of  time-pieces,  it » 
desirable  to  move  one  part  of  a  machine  backwards  without 
affecting  the  reel,  but  they  are  also  very  important  in 
cranes,  jacks,  and  othe-  machines  for  lifting  heavy  bodies, 
in  w  hich  they  are  apjilied  in  such  a  way,  in  connection 
with  chcks  moved  either  by  springs  or  by  their  own  weight, 
as  to  prevent  the  machine  from  running  back  when  the 
moving-power  h  SOspended  for  a  time.  M  tltt  common 
reciprocating  MMnill  [Saw-Mux,  vol.  xx.,  p.  478],  a 
ratchet-wheel,  driven  by  a  pail  worited  by  an  excentric,  Ir 
employed  for  moving  the  balls  of  timlwr  a  little  betwcei 
each  stroke  of  the  saws. 

We  now  <  rune  to  the  consideration  of  wheels  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  the  effects  of  friction  ant 
inertia,  such  bein^  the  third  claas  of  wheels  alluded  to  wl 
the  arbitrary  division  laid  down  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Of  what  are  conUBOoljr,  but  incorrectly,  styled  friction- 
wheels  and  ndier^  genenlly,  it  nay  be  observed  that  they 
diminish  y«|Manco  eonvprting  vrhat  wonid  otherwise  be 
a  rubbing  into  a  rolling  cnn'ac  t,  a  property  possessed  in 
conimnn  by  the  various  kiiirls  of  friction-roller  introduced 
in  m.ichiiuTy  and  by  llu'  nhi  i'ls  <M'.'i  carriage.  Theoreti- 
cally speaking,  the  same  priticijjle  is  exemplified  in  the  use 
of  oil  and  grease  applied  to  diminish  the  friction  of  axles 
and  bearings  since  they  effect  the  desired  object  by  inter- 
posing the  round  particles  of  which  they  conaiat  between 
snrlkoes  which  would  otherwise  come  in  contact,  and  these 
mnnded  particles  act  as  friction-rollers  of  infinitely  smdl 
diameter.  When  the  surfaces  of  two  bodies  are  caused  to 
pass  over  each  other  with  a  rubliing  or  sliding  motion,  theii 
inequalities  n.  (•«  s-mily  meet  and  oppose  each  other,  and 
thereby  cause  resistance  to  the  sliding  motion,  and  wear  ol 
the  opposed  surfaces ;  and  however  smooth  these  imrfacct 
may  m,  such  leaiatanee  and  wear  will  take  place  in  a 
grnter  or  leas  degree,  unless  some  hitiricating  substance, 
or  if  the  roughness  of  the  surfaces  should  require  it,  a  sy»> 
tern  of  rollers  or  wheels,  be  applied  between  them.  In 
rolling  contact  such  destnictive  attrition  is  almost  entirely 
obviated,  because,  instead  of  the  inequalities  of  the  roller 
being  dragged  against  those  of  the  surface  upon  which  it 
rolls,  they  are  successively,  a<«  it  were,  laid  upon  and  lillcd 
up  from  tnem.  Friction-rollers,  wMch  are  generally  of  small 
diameter,  are  not  neccaaarily  fixed  upon  axles  or  shafts,  but 
are  interposed  bodily  between  the  nibbing  or  sliding  aor« 
faces,  whu  h  jire-s  upon  opposite  sides  of  their  peripheries  ; 
and  they  may  be  employed  to  alleviate  friction  between 
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CMMotne  circular  uirfica,  loeh  as  those  of  the  axle  and 
nam  ofawhaeLaawtUaabetarten  flat  mu&oes.  Inxome 
•mntanentaa  fludiaiiiiiB  fridioD-raUen,  aainfp  aa  above 
dHeiUNHi,  are  piovidfld  with  aanll  axlca  wbich  do  not 
baar  any  impoitaat  abahi,  but  ate  uaad  dncfly,  if  nat  en- 
tirely, Tor  the  purpose  of  keepinf  the  rollera  in  thdr  pvapar 
place.  Such  axles  do  not  anect  the  propriety  of  tiia  nana 
lrir1ion-rG//fry,  whiili  may  perhaps  correctly  applied  in 
&JI  cases  where  Uie  binlie*  between  which  the  rollers  are 
inlerposed  prew  upon  their  peripheries  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Tha  wheels  of  an  ordinary  carriaxe,  and  various 
contrivances  which  may  be  propt  rly  stvlt-d  (ni-lion-u  /irt^fs, 
ditfer  materially  from  the  above  in  this  mode  of  ac  tion. 
They  do  not  entirely'  destroy  rubbing  or  sliding  frictioti, 
but  remove  its  action  to  a  Hmaller  and  smoother  snrface. 
Hina,  in  comparing  the  action  of  a  wheel-carriatfe  with 
t)wt  o(  a  sledge,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  extent  of  the 
nitming  motion  is  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  differ- 
ence l^tween  the  cireumftrance  of  the  wheel  and  that  of 
its  axle,  while  the  amoimt  of  resistance  is  further  dimi- 
niabed  by  aubatituting  imootti  auiftcea  of  metal,  which 
nay  bo  lubrieated  with  oil  or  gNaaa,  for  tha  tougher  sur- 
ftMa  of  lha  load  and  tboia  pvta  of  tin  iladgo  wludi  lie 
in  inuBediata  oontaol  nitb  it  Hrhen  fHetioiMollen  an 
employed  to  Hii^Biili  fha  iHetion  of  a  shaft  or  axle  in  ita 
hearing,  six  of  them  may  be  arranged  at  equal  distances 
round  it,  with  the  addition  of  some  contrivance  for  keeping 
them  in  their  proper  relative  positions.  When  apphed  to 
ease  friction  at  the  bottom  end,  or  step,  of  a  vertical  shaft, 
the  rollers,  as  well  as  the  surfaces  between  wliieh  they  are 
applied,  must  be  conical.  In  well-finished  machinery 
friction-riilli'rs  oi"  this  t-hnraeter  may  sometimes  be  applied 
with  advaiUaue  ;  but  !lie  cxtit  nuly  accurate  workmnrisliip 
wliich  tliey  require,  ami  their  liabiUty  to  get  out  of  order, 
prevents  their  very  general  adoption.  When  lliey  are 
used  it  is  desirable  to  have  tiiem  of  hardened  steel,  and  to 
bava  tba  whole  apparatua  to  boxed  in  as  to  preclude  the 
cntmnce  of  dust.  In  some  cases  the  friction  of  axles  or 
ahafts  is  diminished  l>y  the  use  of  friction-wheelN,  which 
act  in  a  similar  way  to  the  wbeeb  of  a  carriage,  but  more 
by  diminiahinc  the  velocity  and  the  extent  of  the  nibbing 
surikec  than  oj  the  aubatitutioo  of  smooth  for  rough  aur- 
fteai.  A  ittftdaat  illoatiatioa  of  thia  uaa  of  ftietioa-wbaab 
is  given  in  the-  article  Arrwoon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  71,  in  tlM 
niaciune  contrived  by  him  for  measuring  accelerated 
motion,  where  the  axle  of  a  pulley,  instead  of  resting  in 
ordinary  bearings,  rests  upon  the  peripheries  of  a  series  of 
wheclii,  the  axles  of  which  of  course  revolve  with  tjreatly 
diminished  velocity.  Various  plans  have  been  tried  lur 
applying  friction-rollers  and  fnctKin-wheels  to  ulu  cl-»  ;ir- 
nages,  especially  to  such  as  arc  used  upon  railways,  to 
diminish  their  axle-friction;  but  while  e\perinici,t>  iiiailc 
on  a  small  scale,  with  accurately  formed  models,  may  indi- 
cate an  important  advantage  liom  huch  mechanism,  the 
writer  is  not  aware  that  any  plan  of  either  Idnd  has  been 
found  sufficiently  advantageous  on  a  large  scale  to  counter 
balance  the  expense.  A  very^  serious  objection  to  the  use 
of  large  friction-wheels  for  this  purpose  is  the  difficulty  of 
arranging  them  so  aa  not  to  intarPere  with  the  action  of^ the 
springs.  It  should  ba  remamband  that  axleWKetion  foma 
but  a  vanr  imall  part  of  the  total  mdataaea  tatliaiBpid 
notion  or  railway  carriages,  and  tharafora  that  a  eoolnv- 
ance  which  woold  diminish  it  one-half,  or  even  more,  may 
be  productive  of  very  little  saving  upon  the  aggregate 
amount  of  re>iiKtancc  to  be  overcome.  A  singular  con- 
trivance for  facilitating  the  passage  of  carriages  over  very 
uneven  ground  was  jtutcuttd  m  1H21  by  Mr.  Bain-,  in 
which  it  wa.s  proposed  1o  dispense  entirely  with  wheeU  of 
the  orditiary  kind,  and  to  substitute  for  them  a  (.erie*  of 
fiicfion-iulli  rs  interposed  between  the  rough  .surface  of  the 
road  anil  sniuotli  bars  fixed  umU  rtlu'  body  of  the  carriage. 
Tile  action  of  these  rollers  resembles  that  of  the  rollers 
employed  by  quarry-men  and  masons  in  moving  large 
blocks  of  stone;  and  one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
contrivance  is  the  connection  ol  the  rollers  with  an  endless 
ahain,  which  not  only  keeps  them  at  uniform  distances 
from  each  other,  but  lifts  from  the  ground  those  over  which 
the  carriage  has  rolled,  and  conducts  them  again  to  italbr- 
vard  extremity,  so  aa  to  produce  a  coostaofwiceeMion  of 
Milan  withoat  the  inoonfenieneeof  havioKtoaiovafban 
fegrhand.  Of  thia  and  aevaral  ichenfaof  aailarcfaaiaeter 
ftill  particulars  are  eiven  in  Ikbert's  •  Bnguaai'li  and  Ma- 
ahame's  £oeyclopa:aia,'  art '  Railway.' 


Wbaala  nbodiiead  Into  machinery  for  the  purpose  al 
overcoming  inertia,  or  nl'  rendering  uniform  and  steady  a 
motion  derived  from  an  intermittent  or  variable  source,  are 
called  JIu-wkeeU.  Since  they  owe  their  effect  to  thdr 
weight,  fly-wheels  ara  usually  heavy,  and  aa  mneh  aa  poa- 
riUaofthairw^ladivMadia  tba  nn.  whmb  «>"iag 
l»  tin  aAat  of  oantfiftigBl  finroa.  it  ia  of  ftr  man  vain 
than  when  near  the  centre.  One  of  the  simplest  illustia- 
tions  of  a  fly-wheel  is  that  used  m  a  common  lathe,  by  the 
action  of  which  a  power  applied  by  tlio  foot  during  lew 
than  half  of  the  revolution  of  the  crank  is  distributed  over 
]  a  whole  revolution  so  completely,  that  alter  a  lew  stroki^of 
I  the  treadle  the  machine  is  brought  into  a  state  of  umi'jm 
and  rapid  rotation,  notwithstandmg  the  intermittent  chs- 
racter  of  the  power  applied  by  the  toot.  In  a  steam- 
engine  the  fly-wheel  is  applied  in  like  svay,  witli  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  crank  is  impelled  upwards  as  well  si 
downwards  by  the  power  of  the  piston ;  so  tliat,  aa  far  k 
the  motion  of  the  engine  itself  is  concerned,  the  impet» 
of  the  fly-wheel  is  only  required  to  carry  the  crank  put  tlx 
'  dead  points,'  or  those  at  wUch  it  would  ranain  unaffectol 
by  either  an  upward  or  a  downward  impalaa.  Simikr  tj 
this  it  the  action  of  a^y-wbaal  attadwd  n>  »«offec-niU« 
other  nadilBatiimad  qrnannl  powarappliid  to  » iriai^ 
handla^  IatlMaacaacathefly-«iiaaliio(ODfappMduces.<r 
rather  continues,  motion  at  points  where  the  impeliuK 
power  entirely  ceases  to  act,  but  it  also  nndere  that  poncr 
and  velocity  uniform  which  would  otherwise  be  constantly 
varyini:.  Inversely  a  fly-wheel  has  the  same  effect  in  rss- 
dcnnt^  tlie  whole  jxtwer  applied  during  one  or  more  rt- 
volutions  available  for  overcoming  a  sudden  resistance 
greater  intensity,  but  shorter  duration,  as  in  punching  nv<f!- 
holes  or  working  a  stampincj-press ;  and  in  rcnderinr  i 
power  ;;encrated  with  uniform  force,  such,  for  example,  b 
the  power  lierived  from  a  water-wheel,  capable  of  perfora>- 
ing  a  series  of  operations  in  which  the  amount  of  reaistaiict 
is  variable.  So  remarkable  are  the  effects  thua  prodocci 
that  a  fly-wheel  will  often  in  effiwt  f^reatly  increase  lh( 
power  of  an  engnu  tu  v.hich  it  to  applied,  by  affording;  th? 
means  of  accumulating  the  power  fanarated  during  sevoil 
strokes,  and  giving  it  back  at  onca  whan  requirad  to  atA 
an  axtiaofdinary  strain.  Whaio  tin  vdodty  of  a  fly-wkd 
flxad  Imnadntely  upon  tha  crankHudi  it  m  ^tmmn-eapK 
would  be  insufficient,  the  fly  may  be  mounted  on  a  Kp*- 
rate  axis  and  driven  by  the  intervention  of  spur-^eartoa 
crease  the  velocity.  Fly-"  heels  may  under  suiui-  circui 
stances  either  receive  or  impart  inotion  by  means  of  n:- 
or  a  strap  attached  to  their  peiiplury  ;  but  the  more  u»  - 
arrangLuient  is  to  drive  them  liy  power  applied  to 
shaHs  upon  wtiich  they  are  fixed,  and  to  form  their  r.x* 
solely  with  a  vu-w  to  the  requisite  weight  and  strength. 
and  to  passing  through  the  air  with  the  lea-st  possible  r*- 
sistance.  In  most  cases  the  rim  is  rectangular  in  s«ctici::. 
but  sometimes  it  is  made  oval,  with  a  view  to  parting  '.'ik 
air  more  readily.  Great  strength  of  structure,  to  resist  tlM 
tendency  to  fly  in  pieces,  is  the  most  inport—t  pant  ia 
the  coostrucUon  of  fly-wheels.  They  an  very  ooomoalf 
made  of  autsron,  and  for  tint  natarU  a  nkm^rpt  eigiii 
feet  par  laeond  nay  ba  Tcry  safely  applied.  TVh|mH 
atateatfaatifaTakeitv  axoaading  twelve  feet  peraaooMbt 
taonind,  tha  aina  of  tha  wheal  drauld  ba  of  vria«glrti4nft: 
ana  that  thirfy-thrae  feet  per  ncond  it  tha  utaoat  Tdodty 
that  can  be  safely  given  to  a  fly-wheel  of  which  the  rim. 
as  well  as  the  arras,  consists  of  wrought-iron.  Where  flr- 
wheels  are  iiuiuiited  upon  sJiafts  turned  by  cranks,  it  i*  ad- 
visable to  load  tlieir  peripheries  with  weights  suflicient  tu 
cuunteibalance  that  of  the  cranks,  as  tlie  motion  may  therr-- 
by  be  retulered  more  equable.  Tlie  same  precaution  may  l<; 
advantageously  adopted  with  the  driving-wheels  of  a  loco- 
motive engine,  though  they  can  hanlly  be  considered  u 
fly-wheels,  the  inertia  of  th.'  wliulr  inaelmie  when  once  it 
is  set  in  motion  answering  the  purpose  of  a  fly.  In  ateaat- 
vessels  the  weight  of  tha  paddla-wbada  nnaen  tha  oaa  af 
a  fly-wheel  unnecessary. 

In  roasting-jacks,  musical -boxes,  the  strildngHipparatiB 
of  clocks,  and  various  other  contrivances  in  wtudi  a  retard- 
ing force  is  required  to  prevent  the  moving  power  of  s 
spring  or  weight  from  running  doim  too  nffaHf^  whatli 
with  projecting  vanca,  which  encounter  mWciwt  mjalMce 
fkomthe  ai;-  to  modania  their  Tahwity*  at*  Uaad  voder  the 
name  of  yfy«  or  Jlyera. 

Construction  nf  WheeU. — ^Tlic  simplest  fonn  of  wheel 
that  can  ba  used  for  any  purfoea  is  that  of  a  plaiu  circular 
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Am;  nich  as  might  be  prociir«iJ  by  a  transverse  sMtion  of 
tte  trunk  of  a  tree  of  tolernbly  r(>e:ular  form.  Adum,  in 
fek  work  on  'Enriuh  Pleanir*  Cnrrians,'  gim  »  mra* 
Mmlatiaii  of  a  mm  etr  witti  trimW  of  tMi  kind,  wliien  n 
OMd  lor  agriCQkural  purpows  in  Chile.  Solid  wooden 
vhMb  are  still  occanonallv  used  in  machinery,  but  if 
Itig*  thsjr  tie  usually  formea  of  two  or  three  thicknesses 
of  plankmg  fiistenecf  tOE;ether,  with  the  trruin  crossin;^  in 
various  directions.  Wooden  wheels  for  millwork.  when  not 
required  to  be  solid,  usually  have  the  periphery  formed  of 
ie?Tnenta,  the  inncrrides  or  edges  of  which  are  left  straight. 
The  poripheiy  nmr  oootist  of  three  thicknesses  of  pluik- 
ing.  each  eonposM  of  six  or  eight  such  segmenti ;  nod  if 
tlM  three  thjelmesiei  tre  properly  break-jointed,  a  whed 
of  considenble  fltrength  may  be  thus  produced.  The  arms 
or  radii  of  the  wheel  are  fitted  to  the  inner  or  strught 
sides  of  the  segments  by  boltin?  or  other  modes  of  fasten* 
ing.  Wooden  whet'ls  are  occasionally  morticed  into  their 
sittits  or  axes ;  but  a  preferable  plan  is  to  use  four  arms, 
•rranged  m  two  pairs  eroaaing  at  right  angles  and  halved 
inlo  each  other  in  the  ceutn,  wheM  their  inteneetum 
leaves  a  square  opening  for  the  dull.  IMsopmiurahould 
be  somewhat  larger  than  the  shaft  itself,  aaduM  dnhranee 
of  size  should  be  made  up  by  the  insertion  of  wedges, 
which  afford  the  means  of  adjnstinp  the  wheel  perfectly 
true  vipon  the  axi§.  In  very  large  wheel*,  such  as  water- 
wheels,  two  complete  sots  of  clasp  arms,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  wheel,  are  used.  In  mounting  face-wheels  it  is  not 
—nal  to  add  stays  or  braces  fh>m  the  back  of  the  wheel 
toapointatBoae  diatmee  akiiy  the  abaft,  to  niiat  tiia 
lendenejr  of  Oie  tmikDe  or  pinion  to  Ibree  the  wheeT  oat  of 
its  true  noaition  at  right  angles  with  the  shaft,  IIom!)entn 
u  consiaered  to  be  the  best  kind  of  wood  for  the  cogs  or 
teeth  of  wheels. 

In  modem  machinery  cast-iron  has  almost  entirely  su- 
pemeded  the  use  of  wood  for  cog-wheels  of  every  descrip- 
tion. If  they  do  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  feet  in  diameter, 
they  may  be  cast  in  one  piece ;  hot  if  abom  that  aite  it  is 
deauable  to  fimn  them  in  two  or  more  parla.beeatiae  of  the 
dMtoDlty  of  cooling  a  very  large  casting  withont  unequal 
COntl action.  Where  the  aiameter  does  not  exceed  twelve 
arfMirteen  feet,  the  rim  may  htiil  he  formed  in  one  piece 
and  the  centre  and  amis  in  another,  the  two  to  be  united 
by  bolts ;  but  when  those  dimensions  are  exceeded,  a 
further  subdivision  is  necessary.  The  rim  may  then  be 
cast  in  three  segments,  the  box  or  centre  in  one  piece,  and 
the  arms  in  several  pieces,  each  terminating  in  a  lib  fbnn- 
ing  half  the  thickness  of  an  ann,  far  eonvenience  of  bolt- 
ing together.  I^rge  iron  wheels  are  adjusted  accurately 
on  their  axes  by  wedges  or  keys,  tmt  small  ones  may  in 
many  cases  be  adjusted  by  tninin^'  the  puripluTy  in  a  lathe 
after  mounting.  When  cogs  are  cast  upon  awheel,  it  is 
not  unusual  to  cast  them  larger  than  they  should  be,  and 
then  to  reduce  them  to  the  proper  size,  and  to  a  tmer 
figure  than  could  be  obtained  by  casting,  by  chipping  them 
with  a  cold  chisel,  and  ftHog;  Dut  a  terioaa  objection  to 
tUa  ^an  i%  that  it  renovH  uie  external  cmst  of  the  iron, 
widen  fbma  a  Und  of  natmal  eaae4iardening,  and  so  ex- 
poses the  teeth  to  rapid  wear. 

Carriage-wheels  are  the  wheels  in  which  the  irrc-atesf 
ingenuity  of  construction  is  called  for,  .^s  they  arc  exposed 
to  strains  far  greater  for  their  size  and  weight  than  almost 
any  others.  The  peculiar  nature  of  these  strains  requires 
not  only  that  the  wheels  be  made  exceedingly  strong,  but 
also  that  they  possess  a  degree  of  elasticity  sufficient  to 
•aaUa  them  to  bear  the  violent  concussions  to  wliieh  they 
are  continually  exposed,  without  risk  of  fracture  or  with- 
out the  starting  of  any  of  their  numerous  joints.  An  ordi- 
nary cairiage-wheel  consists  of  the  7iare,  a  cylindrical 
block  of  wood,  usually  elm,  which  farm-i  the  centre  of  the 
wheel,  and  which  is  pierced  longitudinally  with  a  hole  to 
receive  the  axle ;  the  tpokes,  which  are  radiating  arms 
(riuned  into  the  nave  at  equal  distances ;  and  the  f$Uoet, 
which  are  circular  segments  framed  on  to  the  outer  ex- 
tremitiea  of  tlia  nolic%  and  ftnning  collectiTeiy  the  peri- 
phery or  rim  of  the  wheel.  The  external  sormee  or  the 
felloes  is  usually  protected  by  a  covering  of  iron,  called  the 
tire,  which  may  either  be  put  on  in  several  pieces,  or 
ttrnktu,  the  joints  of  which  are  made  to  alternate  with 
those  of  the  i^llo«8,  or  in  a  single  piece,  forming  a  hoop- 
tire.  The  simplest  form  in  which  such  a  wheel  as  here 
aUnded  to  could  be  formed  would  be  that  in  which  the 
•pflim  woold  HmmI  at  right  anglat  witli  fba  mi^Mid 


would  form  a  flat  or  plsine  figure  when  the  wheel  is  viewed 
edgewise ;  but  sueii  a  wheel  would  be  ill  adapted  to  meet 
the  lateral  shocks  to  wi.ich  a  earriage-wheel  is  cxpoaed* 
The  more  eoainon  fim  la  thateallea  the  ditked  whed,  hi 
which  the  centre  or  nare  is  inadr  to  fall  back  a  little  flom 
the  plane  of  the  felloes,  so  that  the  lace  of  the  wbecl  ia  not 
flat,  hut  slightly  concave.  The  elasticity  of  thia  fom  ia 
a  very  Ejreal  recommendation,  ami  it  ])ossesses  also  this 
great  advantage,  that  it'  the  a\le  Ije  sliirhtly  bent  down- 
wards towards  its  extremity,  so  as  to  bring  (he  spokes  of 
the  lower  half  of  the  wheel  into  a  nearly  vertical  position, 
which  will  enable  them  to  bear  the  neatest  poanUa 
weight,  the  upper  half  (tf  the  wheel  irill  have  such  an  in> 
elination  outwards  as  to  leave  more  room  for  the  body,  and 
to  throw  particles  of  dirt,  caught  up  in  its  revolution,  away 
iW>m  it.  A  further  advantajje  of  tliis  arrangement  is  that 
such  a  wheel,  mounted  as  described,  is  not  likely  to  exert 
injurious  pressure  upon  the  Unch-pin  or  other  contrivance 
for  retainmg  it  upon  the  axle,  since  the  wei^tof  the  body 
tends  to  keep  the  wheels  upon  their  axles  witlioat  aiqraid 
from  the  liaeh-«ina.  Venr  strong  wheela  am  oeeariooaltj 
nade  hi  a  double^hea  fbnn,  or  with  the  spokea  alter- 
nately inclining  outwards  and  inwards  fVom  the  felloes,  so 
that  the  centre  or  nave  of  the  wheel  forms  the  base  of  a 
pyramid  of  which  the  felloe  forms  the  ajtex  ;  but  sucli 
wheels  are  very  deficient  in  elasticity,  and  consequently 
will  not  bear  much  concussion.  In  ordinaiy  dished  wheels 
the  spokes  are  arranged  in  two  sets,  being  alternately  more 
and  less  inclined  or  dished ;  and  in  some  caaca  tverv  alter- 
nato  qpoka  is  aat  abaohUa^  straight  or  aqaaia  mth  the 
nave.  Hie  Ajbad  flitm  of  vdieel.  together  with  the  bend- 
ing of  the  axle,  involves  some  increase  of  axle  friction,  and 
also,  if  the  wheel  be  wide,  the  use  of  a  conical  tire,  which 
cannot  possibly  roll  in  a  straight  line  without  a  degree  ot 
mbbing  friction  most  injurious  to  the  road,  and  which  alMi 
mcreases  the  draught.  Some  years  agn  the  use  of  conical 
wheels  for  waggons,  combined  with  the  inordinate  breadth 
of  tire  encouraged  by  injudicious  legislation,  waaeatrlodto 
a  most  abanid  extuit,  and  broad-wheeled  waggons  were 
used  whieh  were  fiur  better  adapted  for  grinding  stones 
into  dust  and  mud  than  for  the  purjiose  of  locomotion. 
This  extravagance  however  is  now  .seldom  seen,  and  for 
light  carriages,  in  which  the  amount  of  concussion  is 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  and  strength  of  the 
wheels  than  in  any  others,  the  use  of  moderately  dished 
wheels  can  haidiy  be  said  to  be  attended  by  any  practical 
inconvenienea.  Iha  tiiasof  such  wheels  are  often  ramded, 
so  aa  to  liave  an  exoaedingly  narrow  bearing  upon  afiim 
hard  road. 

Few  mechanical  opemtiotis  of  eniial  complexity,  and 
requiring  an  equal  anionnt  of  j)iccisu)ii,  have  received  so 
little  aid  from  maehnierv  as  the  inatuiractnre  of  carriage- 
wheels ;  but  an  exteni?ivc  factorv  has  been  recently  opened 
at  Pimlico,  near  Ixindon.  for  making  wheels  hymat  hmery, 
and  although  the  nature  of  the  operations  is  kept  strictly 
secret,  tliey  appear  to  be  of  a  moat  satisfactory  character; 
the  wbeeb  nradoccd  being  veiyanpccior  in  truth,  finnnem. 
and  durability  to  any  others.  We  have  been  inlbrmed, 
but  fiave  no  satisfactory'  proof  of  the  statement,  that  in 
addition  to  the  superiority  occasioned  by  the  apjiiication 
of  machinery  to  the  fitting  of  the  several  parts,  the  wheels 
produced  at  these  works  are  put  together  tjy  pressure  only, 
without  the  aid  of  percussion.  In  ordinary  wheels  tlie 
neatness  and  strength  is  increased  by  the  application  of  a 
hoop  of  iron  to  each  end  of  the  nave,  to  enable  it  the  bet- 
ter to  resist  the  ainin  of  tlie  spokes.  The  spokes,  which 
are  usually  famed  of  oak  saplings,  are  wrought  into  the 
proper  fonn  after  being  driven  into  the  nave,  and  arc  usu- 
ally cut  to  a  narrow  edge  in  front  to  lighten  their  appear- 
ance. Wheels  have  been  made  with  the  periphery  m  one 
or  two  pieces,  bent  into  the  required  form  after  heinjr 
softened  by  boiling  or  steaming  ;  but  the  plan  has  not  been 
found  successful,  because,  among  other  disadvantages,  the 
wood  is  injured  by  the  long  boiling  r^equircd.  In  ordinary' 
coaoh-wheeb,  from  4  feet  3  inehea  to  4  feet  8  inches  hi^ 
there  are  14  spokes ;  and  in  ibre^wheela,  whieh  are  abont 
a  foot  lower,  there  are  commonly  12  spokes ;  and  the 
usual  arrangement  is  to  have  half  as  many  felloes  as  there 
are  spokes,  'llie  felloes  are  dowelled  tosrether,  and  are 
further  secured  by  inserting  wedges  in  the  ends  of  tlie 
spokes,  and  by  the  iron  tire.  The  introduction  of  sohd  or 
Mop  tires  is  an  immense  improvement  upon  the  former  sys- 
ttmof  whcd>mBkin|^  la  it  dBaida  the  nwana  of  binding 
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the  whole  of  the  \vh«e1  toirether  with  irmnilible  force. 
The  tire  is  made  very  hot,  and  tlu'  wheel  is  made  of  such 
a  siie  Rs  only  just  to  recmve  it  when  it  is  thus  expanded; 
but  so  soon  as  the  hoop  is  brought  into  its  proper  place, 
water  is  thrown  upon  the  wheel  to  cool  the  tire,  aad  to 
prevent  th«  wood-^work  from  catching  fire,  and  tb*  result 
oftlM  wddn  eontiMtMW  of  the  hoop  is  to  eomprew  the 
felloe*,  and  tofbree  eaeh  spoke  into  a  slightly  eorved  fortn, 
KO  that  when  completf  1!k'  wIk  cI  forma  a  flat  dome-shaped 
tiiruie,  admirably  adapted,  by  it.s  combined  Ktrength  and 
elasticity,  for  the  purpose  tor  which  it  is  desij,'tied.  The 
tire  is  further  lecurecl.  alier  cooling,  by  a  few  pins  driven 
throiif!;h  it  and  the  felloes,  and  riveted  inside  the  latter. 

While  the  importance  of  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity 
m  wkeek  cannot  be  too  much  innited  on,  it  is  an  error  to 
suppoM  thai  adtraiitam  «aa  ari«  ftom  placing  the 
sprine:s  of  the  curiafe  in  ifit  yAmk,  m  atrcnl  iagcnuma 
inventors  have  proposed.  On  thk  poiot  MO  SvBIIM-CaBf 
KIAOK,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  388. 

Hiivinc  iLHiiid  (iurinir  his  experiments  on  steam  locomo- 
tion upon  common  road-s  that  wheels  of  the  ordinary  con- 
Ktruction  were  not  stronj^  cnouv^h  for  his  purpose,  Mr. 
Haneoek  contrived  and  patented  a  wheel  in  which  the 
nave  k  abandoned  altogether,  and  the  inner  ends  of  the 
inokea  ara  tened  into  wedna  which  abot  against  each 
other,  and  form  a  kind  or  arch  •arronnding  the  avte- 
b\)x.  Thev  are  firmlv  secured  in  their  places  by  an  iron 
plate  01.  eacli  ^ldc  ol' the  wheel, and  abolt  paasinp throuu'li 
each  spoke.  Thouijh  too  neri'l  for  veiy  rapid  motion,  thu 
wheel  is  exceedingly  strong,  and  its  simplicity  of  eon- 
■truction  fonns  a  great  recommendation. 

The  rapid  motion  of  railway  carriages,  coupled  %vith 
their  great  wci^it,  so  greatly  increaica  the  effect  of  such 
eonaaaaoBa  at  anMt  oacor  m  «wn  tha  aaMtothcrt  road, 
that  wooden  wheeb  hare  been  Iband  nttorif  umuitabla  for 

them,  (.'asf  iron  wheels  have  been  much  used  on  colliery 
railways*.  hiuI  in  hoiu«'  (  xses  where  rapid  motion  is  required: 
but  wlule  they  may  be  made  abundantly  strong,  as  lar  as 
direct  pressure  is  concerned,  their  brittleness  renders  them 
venr'  unsuitable  for  passenger  carnages.  Many  ingenious 
piaha  for  the  combination  of  wrought-iron  and  cast-iron  in 
the  same  wheel  have  been  devised ;  but  while  some  of  these 
havt  been  brooght  iirto  operation,  wheels  entirely  com- 
poeed  of  wraughT-lron  have  been  by  fivthe  moat  generally 


adopted.  Tl- 


ty  with  which  that  inaterial  runy  be 


Worked  into  any  lonn  hiw  led  to  an  endless  variety  oi 
plan-,  sunie  ol  which  are  highly  ingenious,  for  combinirie: 
the  requisite  degree  of  strength  ami  elasticity.  In  some 
wheels  the  annular  s]):ice  between  the  central  ho&s  or  nave 
and  the  rim  is  filled  up  by  a  series  of  elliptical  loops, 
formed  of  Itun  ban  of  iron,  abutting  against  each  other ; 
in  others  there  are  spokes,  but  instead  of  consisting  of 
■ingle  rigid  bars,  each  consista  of  two  halves,  having  a  slight 
degree  of  curvature.  By  these  and  similar  contrivances 
elasticity  is  insured  without  dishing  the  wheels,  wliieh 
would,  lor  railway  carriaj^es,  lie  ineunvenu'nt.  In  some 
cases  a  portion  of  tlie  annular  .space  above  described  is 
ftUedvnth  aagnantal  blocks  of  wood,  resembUngthe  fel- 
loea  or  a  common  wheel ;  but  while  this  arrangement 
elatais  some  advantages,  its  appearance  is  very  inferior  to 
that  of  the  light  ana  often  truly  elegant  wKieels  formed 
entirely  of  wrought-iron.  One  kind  of  iron  wheel  which 
claims  special  notice  is  that  patented  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Jones,  which  has  been  used  on  common  roadii,  as  well  as. 
to  a  limited  extent,  upon  railways.  These  wheels  may  be 
ootapared  to  double-dished  wheels  in  general  appearance, 
bat  tlnir  jmneiple  is  very  different.  They  consist  of  an 
mm  rial  ymoed  at  intervals  with  conical  holes,  the  largest 
aperttucB  of  whidi  are  on  the  outside ;  two  setaof  round 
rods  or  spokesy  with  pyramidal  heads  to  fit  in  the  conical 
holes  of  the  rim,  the  two  sets  radiating  or  inclining  alter- 
nately inwards  and  outwards,  like  the  spokes  of  a  double- 
dished  wheel ;  and  a  cast-iron  n.ave,  which  i>.  ii>rnu  d  hol- 
low, with  holes  to  receive  the  inner  ends  o;  the  spokes, 
which  are  secured  hy  nuts  screwed  on  to  them  within  the 
nave.  The  pecuUar'ity  of  this  eonstruetiooiii  Unt  instead 
«f  the  weight  resting  almoot  antiieljr.  aaiaatonnoii  whaeli 
upon  those  spokes  which  happen  to  be  bdow  the  nave,  ft 
is  as  it  were  sospended  by  means  of  the  rods  or  spokes 
which  are  above  the  nave,  ft-om  the  top  of  the  wheel,  the  rim 
of  which  is  considereil  ils  an  infU  xibl*  arch.  t)n  this  ac- 
count the  wheels  are  called.  ttupenaum-iokeeU ;  and  as 
Ihi  itrninlh  rf  Trmum  ifnn  tn  iimiI  Iiiibiw  h  hi 


than  its  strensrth  to  resi.st  compression,  a  wheel  on  tMi 
principle  may  he  made  to  bear  a  min-4i  CTcater  load  in 

firoportion  to  its  bulk  and  weight,  than  any  other.  For 
leavy  carriages  it  is,  notwithstanding  its  extremely  light 
appearance,  very  suitable ;  but  as  the  principle  of  tenaioo 
precludes  the  existence  of  much  elasticity,  it  ianot  ao 
able  ibr  carriages  running  at  a  rapid  QPacd. 

(Buchanan's  Praetietl  Bmft  m  miUtmh  am 
Machinen/  ;  Barlow's  Ty-eaiite  on  Maefiinery  and  Mam^ 
facturen,  in  the  Encychpetdia  Metropolitana  ;  Gregoiy^ 
Trmtisf  rif  Mfi-hanica  ;  vVillis  s  J'nnciplrs  of  Mfchanttm  ; 
Adams's  Fjij^linh  PUamre-Currmifes  :  Hebert'si.'n^wwV 
ami  M>  rliituii  'x  Liiryclirt)frdin,  &c.  Sec.  ) 

WHEELS,  TEEtH  OF.  The  parts  of  a  wheel  between 
notches  cut  in  its  eiicUBference,  or  the  pen  inserted  in  its 
surface,  for  the  puipeia  of  enabling  it  to  De  turned  oa  ila 
axis  by  the  rotation  of  aaotlier  wheel  having  ninilar  pro- 
jections,  are  called  the  cogs  or  teeth  of  the  wneel ;  and  the 
delennination  of  the  form  which  their  acting  surfaces  should 
have.  111  order  that  the  rotation  may  be  as  steady  ;uul  as 
uiiiiorm  !is  pos.siblc,  is  a  subject  of  considerable  impoi lance 
in  practical  mechanics.  It  is  not  known  what  kind  of  teeth 
the  Greeks  or  Romans  employed  in  the  construction  of  their 
machinery.  Vitfwriu%  apeaking  of  the  hydrauUe,  or  wate^ 
millst  for  grindinf  aom.  aMntioas  (lib.  cap.  10)  that  m 
the  mcle  of  the  water-wheel,  consequently  in  a  vertical 
■,)iK;'iu  1,  is  a  toothed-*.vheel  (tympanum  dentatum\ and  ad> 
I  jouiinL:  this  a  larger  wheel,  also  toothed,  in  a  honzuntal 
I  posiuoii.  On  the  axle  of  the  latter  was  fixed  the  millstone. 
'  and  this  was  turned  with  the  horizontal  wheel,  which  was 
impelled  by  the  teeth  of  the  former ;  but  neither  in  this 
place  nor  in  the  fourteenth  chapter,  where  he  deschbea  a 
chariot,  sud  to  be  a  contrivance  of  the  antienta,  in  which 
was  an  ap  paratus  for  mawnring  the  diitaiieai  tmeUed»  doaa 
he  <rive  any  indlentioa  of  the  manner  in  which  the  teeOi 

were  foriued. 

Wheels  Mimeiimes  are  now  made  to  turn  each  oilier  by 
means  ot' .straps  or  cliriiiis  passing  over  their  circumlerences  ; 
ill  wliich  case  the  mere  friction  of  the  materials  enables 
them  to  aet  without  sliding  ;  l)ut  in  general,  the  circum- 
ferences are  cut  so  as  to  fonn  teeth  which  press  against  each 
other  as  at  the  extremity  of  a  lever.  It  is  very  probable 
that  the  earliest  teeth  were  short  (gpliudiiaal  pegs  pfawed 
on  the  drcumferenoe  of  a  wheel,  and  were  made  to  vrarfc 
\:\  teeth  Similarly  formed  on  a  circumference  of  a  second 
wheel  when  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  were  in  the  direction 
of  its  radii,  and  those  ot  the  other  were  lixcd  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  of  the  latter  wheel,  the  two  wheels 
would  revolve  in  the  same  plana,  or  m  t\vu  pa.-aliel  olanes ; 
and  if  the  teeth  of  both  were  perpendicular  to  the  pianesof 
the  wheels,  it  is  evident  that  the  wheels  might  revolve  on 
axes  at  right  anglesta  each  other.  This  construction  is  even 
at  present  in  use  for  some  kinds  of  machinery ;  occasionally 
also  the  teeth  consist  of  small  blocks  of  wood  let  into  the 
circumference,  or  the  face  of  the  wheel,  and  having  the 
ed^es  cut  off  diagouall}',  se)  that  erieh  block  has  the  form 
of  half  an  octagonal  prism.  A  small  wheel  having  cylin- 
drical .staves,  or  spindles,  fixed  between  two  circular  boards 
or  plates  of  metal,  in  positiona  paraUel  to  the  axis  of  i«la> 
tied  iieaned  alaateni-wlMd:  andwhcn  a  wfaed  aela  with 
one  which  is  smaller  in  diameter,  whatever  be  the  form  of 
the  teeth,  the  latter  is  usually  called  a  pinion.  Wheda 
havina:  the  teeth  formed  on  their  circumferetu  es  so  as  to 
project  from  thence  in  the  direction  of  the  nidu  are  called 
spur-wheels:  but  when  tlie  teeth  are  pi-rjx>ndicular  to  the 
plane  of  the  wheel,  tlie  latter  is  called  a  crown  or  contrate 
wheel.  If  the  teeth  are  cut  on  the  circumference  of  a 
wheel, in  adiractaon  oUique  to  its  phme,  the  wliael  ia  aid 
to  be  iMviiled;  aad  two  wlieala  nay  have  tiirir  teem  aa 
bevilled  as  to  rerolva  in  phmca  Mnag  aqr  aagbatsitii 
one  another. 

Tlie  lea-st  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the  'ei  tli  on 
the  circumferences  of  two  wheels  act  against  each  other, 
must  make  it  evident  that  by  giving  a  certain  curvature  to 
the  actins;  faces  of  the  teetfi  some  advantages  would  be 
gained  in  respect  of  the  steadiness  of  the  rotation  ;  and  La 
Hir^in  his '  Ikaiti  deal^oyckildesi'  aMUtiow  thatha  had 
leen  at  a  plaea  mar  Pans  a  machine  cxeenledwMi  curved 
teeth  by  a  person  named  Deaargues,  bit  the  nature  of  the 
curve  whicti  was  employed  is  not  explained.  Montucla 
iitl'er^  a  ennjecture  that  the  Danish  astronomer  Kiimer  w.i» 
the  hnt  who  nutde  the  remark  that  the  epicycloidal  Ibna  is 
the  moitpiopeT  Ibr  the  acting  fiMei  or  the  teath  eTwhaaH 
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•ad  he  states  that  such  a  remaiV  occurs  in  a  memoir  which 
«M  ic«d  at »  ntting  of  the  Acadcmie*  ia  167S<  XhU  con- 
jcetOK  ii  aupporteabv  a  passage  in  the  works  of  Wolfins 

(torn.  1.,  p.  ,  anil  by  thv  i  '. 'ik-nce  of  Leibnitz,  in  tiie 
•Comrnercium  l'!ulo>oi]hii  uin,' toui.  ii.,  p.  17S  :  the  liittt-r 
observes  that  while  he  resided  at  Piiris  tlie  merit  of  the  dis- 
covery wajs  ascribed  to  Rjimer.  La  Hin;  however  aj^serls, 
in  the  work  above  mentioned,  that  he  bad  di.scovcred  this 
^operty  of  the  epicycloid  in  1674,  and  had  communicated 
it  to  several  mathematiciaiH. 

Besides  %  unifomiitjr  ot  action  which  the  teeth  of  wheels 
sboald  exert  upon  one  another,  their  fi^ire  should  be  as 
little  as  possible  liable  to  diTatiijenieiit ;  thev  >hould  con- 
sequently be  made  of  metal  rather  than  wooil.  It  luus  been 
thoug'ht  however  that  in  the  lander  kinds  of  maehiiu'T.  the 
action  is  more>jenlle  if  the  teeth  of  one  wheel  are  made  of 
hard  wood,  and  those  of  the  other  of  cast-iron  ;  both  the 
wheels  being  of  the  latter  metal.  The  irregular  shocks  to 
wfaidl  ft  toMhed  wheel  badly  constructed  is  liable,  are  the 
cansM  that  a  considerable  mut  of  the  movin;;  power  on  a 
machine  is  lost,  and  this  evfl  is  diminished  by  havimr  the 
teeth  in  each  \\heel  as  numerous  as  possiiilc  ;  the  tnimbcr 
will  however  depend  on  the  mairnitnde  which  each  loci'li 
must  necessarily  have  in  order  that  it  mav  possess  the  re- 
quisite strength.  When  a  wheel  drives  or  pixes  a  rotatory 
motion  to  a  pinion,  the  ratio  between  the  radii  of  both  wiU 
dejiead  upon  the  power  or  the  velocity  which  may  be  re- 
qiand ;  but  the  disposition  of  the  wheel  and  pinion  should 
be  such  that  the  resultant  of  the  pressures  which  tliey 
mutually  exert  against  each  other  is  the  least  possible ;  and 
the  fomi  of  the  teeth  should  be  such  that  the  moving  power 
at  the  circumference  ot  the  wheel  may  bear  a  constant 
ratio  to  the  nutanee  at  the  eirauiiifimiiee  of  the 
pinion. 

mm  m  wheel  ia  employed  to  drive  a  pinion,  the  pres- 
eure  on  fliemolaof  its  aueia  the  resultant  of  the  weight 
of  the  wheel  and  whatever  it  attedwd  to  H,  the  pressure 
of  the  moving  power  applied  at  its  circumference,  and  the 
pressure  of  fte  teeth  of  the  wheel  against  those  of  the 
pinion  :  it  is  evident  therefore  that  if  the  pinion  is  placed 
on  the  same  side  of  t)ie  axle  of  the  wheel  as  the  niovinir 
power,  the  latter  acting  verticallVi  and  il  tlu-  a\li  s  i<[  bolh 
wheel  and  pinion  are  in  the  name  horizontal  plane,  the  re- 
anllant  of  the  three  forces  will  be  tlie  least  possible :  for  it 
win  bo  equal  to  the  weightB  of  the  wheel  together  with 
the  dillierenee  between  the  downwird  pressure  ofthe  power 
and  the  upward  re-action  of  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  ai^ainst 
those  ofthe  wheel  at  the  place  of  contact.  But  if  the 
pinion  and  the  nirning  power  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
axle  of  the  wheel,  the  pressure  upon  thu  axle  will  be  the 
greatejit  posjiiblc  ;  for  it  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
wheel  togetlier  with  the  sum  ofthe  moving  power  and  the 
teaetlOO  of  the  teeth  uf  the  piaifla,all  of  which  in  this  ca^e 
•et  downwards.  The  premnre  em  the  aupporta  of  the  axle 
ofthe  wheel  will  be  less  when  the  wheel  and  pinion  are  in 
tlie  same  plane,  than  \vb<  n  they  arc  perpendicular  or  in- 
clined to  each  other  ;  fur  m  the  lirsl  case  the  pressuns  are 
per])eiu!icular  to  the  axis,  but  in  Ihi-  nthirr  IIk-  obliquity  of 
the  artuHi  produces  a  considerable  hiraiii  on  tlie  wheel :  and 
wlien  the  same  wheel  drives  two  pinions,  the  most  favour- 
able positions  for  these  last  are  those  in  wliich  their  axes 
are  in  the  same  plane  a^  the  axis  of  the  wheeU  When 
however  the  latter  axia  has  a  great  buithea  to  si^poct,  it 
way  be  advantageona  to  dispose  both  the  pidons  on  one 
side  of  a  vertical  line  drawn  through  tb>  axlt  of  the  wheel  ; 
for  then  the  re-attion  of  the  pinions  upwaids  will  ti-nd  to 
diminish  the  pressure  on  the  supports  of  tlie  axle. 

The  ratio  between  the  circumferences,  or  the  radii,  of 
two  circles  which  are  to  act  upon  each  other  like  a  wheel 
and  pinion,  is  known  from  the  power,  or  velocity,  which 
is  to  be  obtained:  the  distance  betv-een  tlie  centres  of' 
the  two  circles  is  also  given,  Iherefiira  if  n  lina  aa  AB 
be  drawn  joining  the  eentcci,  HMm  line  nay  be  divided  in 
M  so  that  AAI  shall  have  to  BM  tliu  c'v.vn  ratio.  The 
circli>  who've  mdii  arc  AM  and  liM  are  caUled  the  pUch 
or  pri'iutirr  circles  ;  and  by  thoie  the  pfaMet  and  fiMIM  of 
the  teeth  are  determined. 

If  the  number  of  teeth  for  a  wheel  or  pinion  u  given, 
and  also  the  distance  PQ  between  tbeir  middle  jwints, 
supposed  to  be  measured  as  a  chord  of  the  primitive 
eircie»  the  mdius  of  that  eiide  may  be  found ;  for  if  n  be 
360*  180* 

flia  raanber  of  teeth,       ot        will  give  the  angle 
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When  It  is  required  to  prodaee  a  considerable  angular 
velocity  with  the  Knallcet  qpanlitar  of  wheel^work,  the 
diameter  of  eaeh  wheel  shoula  be  three  or  four  times  as 

great  as  that  ofthe  pinion  on  which  it  aet.s,  and  a  pinion 
should  have  not  les.s  than  six  or  eiirht  teeth.  It  is  recom- 
mended also  that  the  number  of  teeth  in  a  wheel  be  not 
an  exact  multiple  ofthe  number  in  the  pmion  ;  since  Ihfi 
each  tooth  of  the  wheel  will  act  successively  o  i  tliltem  i 
teeth  of  the  pniion,  and  thus  the  latter  teeth  will  be  less 
worn  than  if  the  same  teeth  w«e  eomtantly  met  hi  eaeh 
revolulHNU 

One  of  the  most  simple  ways  in  which  a  wheel  may 

impel  another  i*  thnt  in  which  the  teeth  of  the  first  wheel 
work  between  the  lyliudrical  staves  of  a  lantern;  and  it 
may  be  easily  vhown  that,  ii)  this  ca.se,  an  epicycloidal 
form  is  the  most  advantageous  for  the  acting  faces  of  the 
teeth.  For  let  A  in  the  above  figure  he  the  centre  of  the 
first  wheel  and  B  the  centre  of  tne  lantern ;  also  let  AM 
and  BM  be  the  radii  of  the  primitive  wheels,  or  of  sueh  as 
would  be  constructed  to  produce  the  required  power  if 
one  of  the  wheels  moved  the  other  by  means  of  a  strap 
passing  over  their  circumferences,  or  by  the  friction  of 
their  circumferences  at  the  point  of  contact.  Then,  if  tlie 
diameters  ofthe  staves  in  the  lantern  are  supposed  to  i)e 
infinitely  small,  and  if  MN  represent  a  side  of  a  tooth 
coming  first  in  contact  with  such  a  stave  at  M  in  the  line 
AK  ;  by  the  motion  of  the  wheel  in  the  direction  CM  the 
arc  MN  will  be  brought  into  the  position  M'N\  fisr  ex- 
ample, when  the  laniem  being  turned  alxmt  B  itt  the 
direction  DM,  the  stave  at  M  is  impelled  forward  to  some 
point  ,'r'),  so  situated  that  the  circular  aj-fs  MM'  and  M/;i 
arc  fi|u;d  to  one  another.  Let  now  the  arc  M'//i  be  such  aa 
would  iiiive  been  described  by  the  point  m  if  the  circle 
BD  had  rolled  on  the  circumference  of  AC  from  the  time 
thatm  was  ill  I  i  ntact  with  M' till  the  centre  B  came  to 
the  position  which  it  has  in  the  figure ;  tiwn  it  is  evident 
that  M'm  or  MN  will  be  a  poraon  of  an  epicycloid,  of 
which  BD  is  the  epi^le,  or  generating  circle,  and  AC 
the  deferent  [TnocHorDAL  Corvks],  and  it  is  a  property 
of  such  curve  that  a  normal  to  it  at  m  (any  intersecl  ion  uf 
tlu'  eciiei-Htint;  circle  with  the  cur>-e  i  will  pass  throusrh 
the  jKuiit  of  contact  M  of  the  two  circles,  and  a  straight 
line  Mm  will  be  the  radius  of  curvature  for  the  point  m. 
Hence  if  one  flace  of  a  tooth  en  tiw  wheel  AC  have  tho 
form  of  such  ^mnrtfloid,  the  pmMmonrted  on  the  itava 
of  the  lantern  will  bo  alwaye  hi  the  dhwtion  of  •  line 
drawn  through  M  and  the  stave  in  oontaet  with  fho  tooth : 
the  action  of  the  tooth  on  the  stave  is  therefore  direct,  or 
without  any  sliding  movement ;  and  because  the  arc  Mm 
is  always  equal  to  the  arc  MM',  the  ant^iJar  motions  of 
the  circles  will  be  to  one  another  i;i  tlu-  ur.er.-se  ratio  o', 
the  circumferences  or  radii,  or  the  rotation  of  the  pinion 
will  be  uniform  when  that  of  the  wheel  is  so. 

Since  the  atavea  in  the  lantern  BD  must  have  a  eertaia 
radios,  aa  M«,  a  enrve  e<^  and  similar  to  M*m  or  MN, 
and  passing  through  a,  will  serve  for  the  form  of  the  tooth. 
Such  curve  may  be  traced  by  dividing  the  epicycloidal 
arc  MN  into  any  number  of"^  equal  parts,  and  from  the 
pointa  of  divisions  as  centres  drawing  arcs  with  radii  equal 
toMn;  nlnieaimitenehiagallthoaa  eorvta  wilibatho 
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required  curve-.  If  it  be  intended  that  a  tooth  of  (he 
wheel  AC  should  not  act  upon  a  stave  of  the  lantern  till  (i 
arrives  at  M  in  the  line  AH,  the  cenire  ofthe  stave  should 
be  placed  so  that  a  may  be  where  M  is  ;  and  thon  1 1 
hklftbe  atave,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  diameter  pH^sin$: 
ttuom^  aM.  being  unnccei^ary,  it  may  be  omitted,  and 
U»  itare  may  eooaat  oC  about  half  a  cyfinder :  if  however 
ttM  itavea  are  indfl  oitii*,  notdiet  must  be  cut  between 
:IM  tcolh  of  the  wheel  AC  in  order  to  allow  them  to  pass 
while  the  wheel  is  revolving.  If  P/),  Q«7  represent  two 
•.(•fth  l\iri!u"d  a.s  rIkivo  dex'ribed  on  the  cinumfcri'iuu 
of  the  wheel,  the  distance  between  them  must  be  such 
that  the  lace  p  may  bei^n  to  act  on  a  itava  immediately 
upon  the  face  q  quitting  it. 

The  correct  formation  of  epicyeloidBl  teeth  is  perhans 
seldom  altemptcd  in  praetiee ;  the  emrve  however  may  be 
easily  traced  by  meana  of  its  eqoatiomb  which,  agreeably 
to  the  notation  emftlogrcd  in  uw  article  en  Tbochouml 

CURVE'i,  Kie  ^ 

jr=:(a4-6)cos^  —  6  co8°-^    0 , 

a  +  A 

and       y  =  (a  +  6)  sin  ^  —  b  sin  — —  <f> ; 

where  a  =  AM,  b  =  BM.  the  ansrie  M'AB  as  ^;  and 
otE  being  let  fall  perpendicularly  on  AM*  prodaeed, 
jr  —  A  K,  1/  =  K"'. 

If  it  were  recjuired  to  turn  a  pituon  by  the  revolution  of 
a  wheel,  the  teeth  of  both  having  like  forms,  and  it  wt  ro 
alito  required  that  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  should  commence 
acting  on  those  of  the  pinion  the  instant  when  the 
point  of  contact  is  in  a  line  joining  the  centres  A  and  B  of 
the  wheel  and  pinion ;  it  may  be  earily  shown  that,  in 
order  to  produce  uniform  movement,  the  acting  lluca  of 
the  teeth  should  have  the  form  of  epicycloids.  Thns.  let 
AC,  BC  be  the  ladii  of  the  piinitiTe  wbeds*  and  let  CD 


he  an  epicycle  of  any  convenirnt  niaj^nilude  ;  let  alsoOm, 
Ch  be  epicycloidal  arcs,  the  fonuer  supnotied  to  be  de- 
acribed  by  the  point  C  in  the  circle  Ol).  as  this  circle 
revolves  on  the  exterior  circimiference  of  the  deferent 
circle  AC  in  tlm  direction  CK,  and  the  latter  by  the  same 

eint,as  the  same  epicycle  revolves  in  the  interior  ciicum* 
x>nce  of  the  circle  BP  in  the  direeUon  CF,  the  line  CB 
betiiLC  a  1aiii;i'i\1  to  both  arc?>.  Asjain  let  P  and  Q,  on  the 
cin  uinlerences  ofthe  circles  AC  and  BC,  be  two  ^iluations 
Ml  ;he  point  a  in  the  epicycle,  :it  iiii  instant  when  the  three 
points  arc  in  contact  at  P ;  and  let  Pu,  Qa  be  arcs  similar 
and  equal  to  Cm  and  Cn  :  these  will  be  described  by  the 
mint  a  while  the  epicycle  rolls  on  one  circle  over  the  arc 
PC  and  on  the  other  over  the  aie  QC.  Now  it  is  demon- 
atfited  by  mathematicians  that  a  normal  to  an  epi^doid  at 
the  point  where  it  is  cut  bytheeireumfierenoeof  the  gene- 
ratintr  circle  pa>.>eH  through  the  point  at  ivhich  this  circle 
IN  111  (  ontHct  \Mlli  the  delerent ;  therefore  the  strai[;ht  line 
aC  will  bf  a  normal  to  both  the  arcs  Pa  and  Qii,  or  those 
arcs  have  the  same  lan;;cnt  at  the  point  a  ;  that  is,  the  arcs 
are  in  contact  with  each  other  at  every  point  a  in  which 
they  meet :  and  since  the  equal  arcs  CP.  CQ  are  described 
in  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that,  as  in  the  flmier  case, 
the  wheel  and  pinion  move  uniformly. 

A  wheel  and  pinion  formed  in  this  manner  would  be 
such  as  is  repriMuted  in  the  annexed  cut  :  tlu'  point  C  in 
in  a  tooth  <•(  IIh-  wheel  beijins  to  act  at  the  pumt  of  a 
tooth  m  till'  pinion  ;  iiiid  in  nuniiij;  from  C  to  P  the 
former  tooth  drives  U'  to  Q,  where  these  teeth  cease  to  act 
on  «M  mother.  Daring  this  movement  the  aurflice  Cm 


c  r  1'.'"'  is  in  contact  with  Cn  or  Qn' in  one  point ;  and 
con^equently  no  friction  takes  place  between  the  surfaces, 
or  only  that  whloh  ariiea  fton  the  imptiftet  Corantion  of 
the  teeth. 

The  arc  Cn  or  Qa  in  the  preceding  figure,  or  the  arcs 
Cn,  Qn'  in  the  present  figure,  are  called  hypocydoids : 
hot  as  the  f^enerating  einie  CD  above  may  have  any 

magnitude,  let  CD,  its  diameter,  be  eqnal  to  the  ladius 

CB  of  the  pinion  ;  then  the  h3rpocycloidal  arcs  become 
straight  lino*  in  tlic  tiircctions  ot  diameters  of  the  circle 
CB  :  in  which  case  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  should  be  epi- 
cycloids dcKribed  by  a  generating  circle  whose  diannter 
is  CB,  and  the  acting  iaces  of  the  teeth  of  the  pmien 
should  be  planes  piamig  tbioa^  B,     in  the  annexed 

cut. 


The  uniformity  of  action  can  however  only  take  place 
betvveen  the  faces  near  the  line  AH  \^hlch  jmn-i  the 
centres  of  the  wheels;  any  other  teeth  which  may  be  in 
contact  at  the  same  time  will  be  subject  to  snail  iRiq|lUac 
ritiet  and  a  certain  amount  of  friction. 

If  it  be  intended  that  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  shall  bepn 
to  act  on  those  of  tbe  pinion  belhre  the  point  of  contact 
on  a  tooth  arrives  at  the  line  AB,  and  shaB  terminate 
when  it  comes  to  that  line,  the  reasoning  before  used  may 
l>c  applied;  it  bcin;:  ncrps«Rr)'  merely  to  considT  BC  ns 
the  larger  wheel,  ami  AC  as  the  pinion,  so  thrvl  now  the 
faces  ofthe  teeth  in  the  wheel  are  hypocycloidal  arcs  and 
the  corresponding  faces  of  the  teeth  on  the  pinion  epi- 
cycloidal :  then  Q  (/^f .  3)  must  be  considered  as  the  find 
point  of  contact,  and  C  the  point  at  which  the  action  of 
the  tooth  on  Pm*  or  Cm  temuaates.  The  acting  (aces  of 
the  teeth  of  BC,  considered  now  as  the  wheel,  may  be 
jdanes  tendinc:  to  the  axis  of  that  lAcsl,  a-s  in  Fip.  4,  in 
which  case  the  diameter  ofthe  generating  circle  by  which 
the  faces  of  the  teeth  on  A('  are  formed  must  be  equal  to 
the  radius  CB  of  the  larger  wheel.  The  labour  of  the 
formation  is  much  diminished  by  this  disposition  of  the 
teeth  on  the  wheel  and  pinioa ;  for  the  larger  wheel 
contains  the  greater  munber  of  tewi,  and  tliew  nave  now 
plane  faces. 

In  forming  the  epicycloids!  are  Pa,  Fig.  %  ftora  the  above 

equations,  it  must  oe  observed  that  AC  =  a,  CG  =  b,  AJi 
=  X,  and  Ha  —  y.  The  hypocycloidal  arc  Qa  may  aho  (je 
described  by  means  of  its  equations,  which  are  the  .tame 
the  equations  for  the  epicycloid,  except  that  for  a  +  /'  must 
be  read  a  —  b,  and  the  si^n  ofthe  second  term  in  the\a)ue 
Of  sr  is  positive.  HereBQ:sa,GCs:^theaQgle  CB^ss 
^  BX  a  r,  and  Ka  ss  y. 

The  involutes  of  circles  which  were  propofcd  by  Dr. 
Kobison  for  the  form  of  teeth,  have  some  advantages  over 
the  constnictioiis  above  mentioned,  inasmuch  as  a  trreatar 
number  of  such  teeth  can  In:  made  to  act  at  the  same 
time,  and  thun  the  pressure  on  each  is  diminished.  In 
order  to  describe  these  involutes,  let  A  be  the  centre  of 
the  wheel  and  Bthit  of  the  piniw;  let  also  AC -and  BC 
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Iw  the  ladbor  tbe  primitive  wlieeh:  flora  A  and  B  u 
centres  describe  circles  whoM-  r.v\u  AM  and  BN  have  the 
ame  ratio  to  one  another  as  AC  has  to  BO,  and  draw  the 
straiKlilliiM  XY  tonefaingtlMM  iMt  dieto.  Thuifa 


Fig.  6. 


=::rr|:^^' _f  _ 


flexible  line  coinciding  with  the  circnmference  of  the  circle 
AM  be  anwrapped  so  titat  its  extremitjr'  M  may  describe 
fhe  curve  Um,  and  another  auch  line  coinciding  with  the 
dreamference  of  the  circle  BN  be  nnwrapped  lo  tint  ita 

cxtrfmity  N  may  devcribe  the  curve  N/;  ;  tho&e  curves 
Mm  and  N«  will  he  the  n  quircd  forms  lor  the  actinic  faces 
of  the  teeth,  and  th<  faces  will  be  always  in  contact  with 
one  another  in  a  cciluin  point  C  in  the  line  XY,  which 
from  the  nature  of  the  curv«  is  a  common  normal  to  both : 
the  preaaurea  of  the  teeth  againat  each  other  will  always 
be  in  the  direction  of  that  line  (which  is  a  common  tangent 
to  the  two  circles)  as  ir  they  were  applied  in  that  direction 
at  tlie  extremities  of  the  radii  AX  and  BY ;  and  the  an- 
£r'.il:»r  niotioiis  of  thi'  two  cin-lcs  will  he  to  one  another  in 
the  constant  ratio  ol'  those  r;idii,  tluit  is  of  AC  to  BC  :  con- 
■equently  the  motions  will  bf  unitorni. 

In  Dr.  Young's  •  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  '  (vol. 
tt,,  ^  55)  it  is  shown  that  when  the  teeth  of  two  wheela 
are  in  the  form  of  the  involutea  of  circlea,  the  relative  Te> 
locitics  of  two  teeth  in  acting  on  each  odier,  or  the 
cities  with  which  their  acting  surflwea  elide  on  each  other, 
*ar>-,  when  one  wheel  moves  on  the  exterior  circumference  of 
the  other,  with  the  sine  of  the  sum  of  the  two  angular  dis- 
tances of  the  points  of  contact  from  the  line  joining  the 
centres  of  the  two  circles.  I;  one  wheel  moves  in  the  con- 
cave circumference  of  another,  the  relative  velocities  vaiy 
with  the  sine  of  the  difference  between  the  angular  dis- 
tancea.  It  is  added,  that  tbe  mechanical  effect  oi  friction 
in  resstin^  the  moUon  of  e  mediine  ia  to  moch^the  greater 
aathe  relative  velocity  is  greater. 

In  general  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  AC  are  made  to  act  on 
the  teeth  of  ;l  jiinion  UC  before  the  place  of  contact  arrives 
at  the  line  joimng  the  centres  of  the  circles,  and  to  con- 


h 

■»  — 

l'>  ! 

tooth  with  two  different  ciir>'es,  I,a  Hire  recommends  (hal 
the  parts  ali  and  be  plane  HurtHci  •<,  as  if  the  diameter 
of  the  generating  circle  for  dcscnbing  the  former  had  been 
equal  to  the  radius  AC,  and  the  diameter  for  describing 
the  latter  had  been  equal  to  BC  This  ia  alao  the  eon* 
stniction  recommendea  by  BodieaaiL  in  Ida  'TVeetiie  on 
MUl-work." 

flinee  a  atieiglit  Ihie  aw  Im  eonndered  as  part  of  the 
circumference  of  a  circle  wnoae  radius  is  infinite,  an  epi- 
cycloid formed  by  a  generating  circle  rolling  on  a  straight 
line  becomes  a  cycloid;  and  hence  it  is  evident  that  if  a 
piece  of  rectilinear  rack-work  be  employed  to  give  motion 
to  a  piiiinn,  if«  teeth  should  have  their  acting  faces  cut  in 
the  form  of  a  cycloid,  whether  the  teeth  ol  the  pinion  be 
small  cylindrical  staves,  or  have  plane  facca  tending  to  tiie 


tinue  the  action  lo.  some  time  aPer  that  arrival :  in  this 
case  it  is  evident,  trom  what  hfts  been  bvtore  said,  that  ab 
should  be  part  of  a  hypocycloid  formed  by  any  generating 
circle  rolling  on  the  concave  circumference  MN  of  the 

Kitive  wheel,  and  be  should  he  part  of  an  epicycloid 
ed  by  any  geneiating  circle  rolling  on  the  convex 
eireumference  of  the  same  wheeL  The  portion  M  of  a 
tooth  of  the  pinion  should  be  part  of  an  epicycloid  formed 
by  the  fir.-t  L'i  nerating  circle  revolvinp  on  the  convex  cir- 
cumlcrence  llS  of  the  primitive  pitnun,  and  bf  part  of  a 
hyp<  K  y<'li)'<l  lornii'd  by  the  mchikI  generating  circle  rolling 
on  the  concave  circumference  of  the  same  pinion.  To 
•void  however  the  trouble  of  fimnfaig  the  fhee  ef  evenr 
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axis ;  tiut  in  the  former  eaae^  the' radius  of  the  generating 
eirde  dionid  be  equal  to  that  of  the  pinion,  and  in  the 

latter  it  should  be  equal  to  half  that  radius. 

When  a  wheel  is  to  turn  another  by  means  of  teeth  in  the 
circumferences  of  both,  and  the  planes  of  the  two  wheels 
arc  to  make  with  each  other  any  given  angle,  the  acting 
circumferences  of  the  wheels  must  evidently  be  fru&tunu 
of  cones  which  have  a  common  vertex  at  the  point  wheie 
the  mathematical  axes  of  the  wheels  would  meet  if  pro- 
duced. The  Anmben  ef  lenrinliona  whieh  the  two  wheels 
are  to  make  in  the  aame  time  are  suppoaed  to  be  given ; 
and,  by  mechanics,  the  radii  of  the  wheels  must  be  in- 
versely proportional  to  the  numbers  of  revolutions  :  there- 
fore these  ntdii  are  known. 

Let  A  and  B  be  the  centres  of  the  wheels,  CA  and  CB 
the  axes  of  the  revolving  cones,  of  which  C  is  the  common 
vertex ;  and  let  AD,  BD,  perpendicular  to  CA  and  CB  be 


the  radii  of  the  wheels  on  their  exterior  faces;  then  CD 
will  represent  the  line  in  w  hich  the  convex  surfaces  of  the 
two  cones  may  be  supposed  to  be  in  contact,  and  its  posi- 
tion may  be  determined,  since  it  divides  the  given  angle 
ACB  into  two  parts  ACD  and  BCD,  whose  sines  have  to 
one  enotiicr  the  given  ratio  of  AD  to  BDb  or  ao  that 

Hie  conical  nirfaees  of  the  wheels  being  cut  into  teeth 
ha\incr  directions  tenduii;  to  the  point  (',  the  wheels  will 
mutually  act  upon  CHch  other  in  ])nj<luce  revolution. 

For  simplicity,  let  it  I  f  supuused  that  the  teeth  of  the 
w^eel  D£  are  in  the  form  of  small  conical  staves  or  spindles 
whose  axes  and  eeovex  surfaces  tend  to  the  point  C:  then 
if  a  spindle  were  supj^oaed  to  be  a  mathennncai  line,  the 
conical  sor&ce  described  Inr  such  line  in  ile  revolution 
about  CB,  from  the  time  that  it  is  in  contact  with  the 
obhqvie  surface  of  DF,  would  be  tlie  form  to  be  given  to 
the  acting  sides  of  the  teeth  on  the  latter  surface  ;  and  a 
curve  surface  of  like  form  inuu;ined  to  be  situated  under 
the  surface  so  described,  at  a  distance  from  it,  at  every 
pointt  equal  to  the  semidiameter  of  the  conical  spindle  »i 
uek  point  fthe  spindle  having  a  given  magnitude)  will  he 
tlie  requirad  ftgore  of  the  eeting  auiflMea.  The  enrve  Kae 
tnetdvf  tillllm  nhvailty  at  Vm  aiii  ef  a  spindle  dwing 
the  movement  is  called  a  soherical  <qiC!fdoid,  being  OA  the 
surtace  of  an  imaginary  sphere  having  O  for  its  centre. 

In  the  formation  of  some  machines  a  perfectly  equable 
motion  is  not  required  ;  and  m  such  cases  the  wheels  are 
either  divided  by  the  teeth  unequally  on  the  (ircimi- 
ference,  or  the  axles  on  which  they  revolve  are  placed  at 
certain  distanees  tnm  the  mathematical  centrea  of  the 
wheels. 

The  principal  wrtten  en  tbe  methenatiee]  prindnlea  of 

the  teeth  of  wheels  are.  La  Hire,  *  Traits  des  EpicycloTdes;* 
Camus,  *  ('our*  de  Mathf  matique ;"  and  Eulcr,  '  Novi 
Comment.  Petrop." 

WH£T8T0NE,  a  smooth  flat  stone  used  for  whetting 
or  ihnpening  edged  hMtrmnents  by  friction.  Whetalene^ 
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»hi(.h  are  »oinetime8  called  hones,  are  made  nf  varioits 
kituis  ofhwd  clost-^rained  itone,  and  are  moistened,  when 
in  use,  with  ci'hcT  oil  or  water.  The  laltt-r  is  prelVrri'il  by 
aome,  for  giving  a  ketner  I'dge  to  cutting  in>itminfnts ; 
but  as  it  allows  cloaer  contact  between  the  stone  and  the 
BWtal,  it  does  not  appear  so  well  adapt«d  lor  producing  a 
vcqr  mooth  surface.  The  proper  use  ot'  a  w-netitaiie  in- 
Tohrcs  a  degr««  of  akill  ana  dutehtv  which  can  only  be 
obtained  by  much  practice.  To  onable  those  who  arc  in- 
cxperienced  in  the  iu«  of  a  oowmon  whetstone  to  aet  or 
•harpen  raion^  peii4cnive^  8ut.  villi  flkoility,  Mr.  Tuynr, 
of  Fintonvillt^  oootuTed  Moe  jrcan  nnee  »  bone  eonsist- 
iDKofsflitHaoothbarof  biBMi  of  eoareinent  length,  the 
enua  of  which  are  filed  into  round  pivotal,  which  rest  in 
bearings  attached  to  the  mounting  of  the  hone.  One  side 
of  the  bar  ]■<  ni:u!i'  smoollicr  than  the  other,  and  in  order 
to  use  the  hone,  the  riiuj^hest  side  is  first  turned  upper- 
most arul  smeared  with  a  little  oil  and  jiowikn  ii  uil-slmie. 
The  raaor  or  other  in^tnnnent  i»  then  apjilud  us  to  an  or- 
dinary whetstone  ;  Init  us  ttie  bar  which  lornis  a  substitute 
fur  the  stone  is  i>ivoteil,  it  will  ajjply  itself  accurately  to  the 
(boe  of  the  instrument,  althoui;h  that  may  not  be  properly 
held.  After  a  lew  strokes  on  the  rough  side,  tlie  bar  is 
turned  over,  and  the  operation  repeatiKl  uponthesmoother 
odCb  with  finer  powder  of  either  the  same  kind  of  stone 
or  of  that  known  as  water  of  Ayr  stone.  As  the  whetting 
pmeeeda,  the  powder  becomes  finer  and  finer,  and  there- 
wn  tondt  nidnelljr  to  fawreaaethe  fineneasof  the  edge. 
For  oonvemeam.  the  moanting  of  the  hone  is  provided 
wXh  two  ntll  bom  to  oantain  a  supply  of  powdered 
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WHICHCOTE,  BENJAOTN.  D.D.,  was  the  sixth  son 
of  Christopher  Whichcotc,  Esq.,  of  Whichcote  Hall,  in  the 
parish  of  Stoke,  Shrop-lriv,  a:iil  w :us  hzi"  '..ere  11th 
March,  IfilO.  He  stiidn  ii  at  Kinaiuu  !  Colh  gi'.  Cambridpe, 
where  he  was  admitted  in  and  ot'  which  lie  \\as 

elected  a  Fellow  in  H>X^.  Ilavnic;  'nken  holy  orders  in 
1630,  he  soon  alti  r  .si'l  up  an  alteiuudn  Sunday  leeture  in 
Trinity  Church,  and  was  al-o  a]i]iointuii  one  oi'  the  Univer- 
sity preachers.  Meanwliile  he  tiad  attained  di.^lingui.shed 
repnratu  ti  as  a  college  tutor.  In  1643,  being  presented  by 
li  r,  n  lltm  to  the  Jiving  of  North  Cadburj-,  in  Somerset- 
ahire,  which  vacated  his  fellowship,  he  went  to  reside 
there,  and  married ;  but  early  in  the  next  year,  on  the 
ejeetion  of  Dr.  Samuel  Collins  from  the  provostahip  of 
Kingfs  College  by  the  parliamentary  vtutont.  Wliichcote, 
wboee  principles  weie  leas  rigid  or  oneoaiplBriQgt  though 
scarcely  a  greatw  ftiend  to  tbo  existing  enmr,  or  dieoider, 
in  church  and  state,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Hav- 
ing taken  his  degree  of  D.D.  in  164B,  he  waa  in  that  year, 
or  soon  after,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Collins,  presented  by  his 
college  to  the  rectory  of  Milton,  in  Cambridgeshire,  on 
which  he  resigtu  ;!  liis  Shropshire  livin?.  At  the  Restora- 
tion Dr.  Whichcote  was  reniuved  trom  his  provostship  by 
the  new  governuHut,  rattu  r  to  tnark  tln  ir  disapprobation 
of  the  circunistam-i's  of  his  indut  tion  than  li  oin  dislike  of 
the  man  or  hi*  conihict  ;  lor  he  had  never  signed  t  hp  ( 'ove- 
nant,  nor  taken  part  in  any  of  the  violent  procei'dmgs  of 
the  times.  He  retained  his  rectory  of  Milton,  and,  coming 
up  to  London,  was  choaen  minister  of  St.  Anne's,  Black 
IViars.  From  this  churoh  he  was  l>umed  oat  by  the  great 
fire  in  1666 ;  but  two  years  aAer  he  was  presented  by  the 
crown  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry,  on  tJie  pro- 
BOtfon  of  Dr.  Williune  to  the  bishopric  of  Chester.  He 
fiid  wbile  on  a  visit  to  Cambridge,  at  the  Imnhw  of  his 
fMandI]r.Oiidiroftb,  BHtoref  Cell«ge.  in  May, 

less. 

Dr.  Whiehoote  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  heads,  if  not  the 

chief  founder,  of  what  is  called  the  Latitudinarian  school 
of  English  divines,  a.s  holding  those  views  of  Christianity 
which  attribute  lea.st  ini)Hirtance  to  minute  points  of  doc- 
trine, and  are  favourable  to  the  lartjest  comprehitnsion  of 
such  as  hold  a  few  principles  com  i  ived  to  be  alone  funda- 
mental and  essential  But  if  was  pnin  ipally  by  his  preach- 
ing and  other  oral  teaching  that  Dr.  Wlnctnotc  diffused 
his  opinions  while  alive.  An  8vo.  \  oltiiin'  m|  I  i  ,  ■  Olvser- 
vations  and  Apophthegms,'  taken  down  from  his  own 
mouth  by  one  of  his  pupils,  was  pubHihed  in  1688,  and 
passed  at  least  through  two  editions.  The  first  selection 
of  his  sei-mons  wa.s  published,  in  8vo.,  in  1O06L  by  the  third 
•■rl  of  Shafteabunr,  the  antbor  of  the '  CbeiMtmstics,'  with 
» IvdhM  in  vUm  Iw  iMooBMiM  tfaoB  ■■  iHkiiur  fell* 


gion  to  cOMSl  lather  in  natural  goodness  of  disposition 
than  in  anything  either  divinely  revealed  or  having  respect 
to  the  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life.  This  ool- 
lection  was  reprinted  at  Kilinburgh  in  12mo.,  in  1742. 
preceded  by  a  recommendatory  epistle  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Wishart,  principal  of  the  university  there. 
Meanwhile  three  more  volumes  of  Whichcote's  sermons 
hati  been  published  from  the  original  manuscript,  in  1701-3. 
by  Dr.  .Tettery,  archdeacon  of  Norwich,  and  a  fifth  volume 
by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  1707.  A  new  edition  of  the 
whole  appeared  at  Abodeen,  in  1751,  in  4  vols.  8vo.. 
under  the  sapenntendenoe  of  Dia.  OMnpbell  and  Gerard. 
There  is  also  a  volume  of  *  Monl  and  Religious  Apho- 
risnis,'  collected  from  Whichcote's  manuscripts,  which 
was  first  published  in  1703,  by  JcflVry,  and  which  waa 
re-edited,  with  additiom,  in  1733,  by  Dr.  William  Salter. 
Dr.  Whichcote,  who  was  possessed  of  considerable  prt>- 
perty  besides  his  endowments,  was  a  person  of  miiidi 
active  benevolence  and  charity,  and  was  counentiy  dia- 
tiii^TUshed  for  bis  coomiiulof  bsmper,  fend  gODOIll  fl3UWl« 
It  urr  of  character. 

\\  IlIG.  In  the  article  Tory  (xxv.  82)  is  quoted  the 
account  of  the  origin  of  that  term,  given  by  Roger  North, 
in  his  '  Exaracn.'  In  his  Ijfe  of  his  brother,  the  Lord 
Keeper  Guildford,  subsequently  written.  North  says: — *  I 
have  heard  his  Iindship  discouise  much  of  ignominious 
distinctions,  and  particularly  that  of  Whig  and  Tory.  I 
have  given  the  liisiory  of  this  pai'ty  distinction  In  the 
"  Examen  where  I  have  showed  tnatuefiiction  began  the 
game,  and  not  the  loyal  party,  as  some  now  would  pt  r- 
suadevs;  so  shall  say  oaw,  that  vrban  the  Exelusion  Bill, 
to  dinnherit  the  Dulte  of  York,  was  brought  forth,  all  the 
factious  people  and  their  libels  chimed  in  to  defame  the 
duke ;  and  among  other  topics,  that  of  entertaining  the 
Irishmen  was  one.  Whereo]  on  his  fi iriiil-,  wi  re  temird 
Ixigtriitteis,  wUd  Irish,  or,  wh.rh  tr.iaiis  the  same  thing, 
Tos:  .  And  there  was  such  a  ])regnancy  of  contempt  in 
tlial  word  as  made  it  cuneiit  ;  and  the  loyalists  had  it  at 
every  turn,  with  the  epillu  ts  of  damned,  confoundeii,  and 
the  like.  His  lordship  observed  that  the  loyalists  were 
not  at  all  ashamed  of  the  name,  but  took  and  owned  it  as 
their  honour;  which  he  said  was  the  best  way  to  frustrate 
the  wicked  intent  of  the  other  side,  which  was  to  ca.st  an 
isnoininy  upon  them.  And  so  the  primitive  Christians 
Old ;  for  tlut  which  the  heathen  cast  in  their  faces  as  the 
neatest  reproach,  they  accounted  their  fltoiy,  which  was 
tM  CMSB.  But  it  was  not  long  belbre  the  Tones  made  fbD 
payment  by  the  term  Whig '  ^1.  i.,  401407). 

To  tUa  we  may  add  that  Tbry  is  said  to  be  the  Irish 
word  Tatee,  that  is.  Give  me,  whidi  was  flie  hhhwkim  of 
surrender  used  by  the  banditti  to  whom  flie  name  was 
originally  applied.  In  Burton's  'Parliamentary  Diary'  Cii. 
210  ,  under  date  of  June  10th,  1657,  in  a  debate  on  the 
state  of  Ireland,  Major  Morgan  is  reported  an  saying, '  We 
have  three  beasts  to  destmy  that  lay  burthens  upon  us. 
Fir.st  is  a  public  Tory,  nu  whose  head  we  lay  2110/.,  and 
40/.  upon  a  private  'l\n\.  Your  army  cannot  catch  them  ; 
the  Irish  bring  them  in  :  brothers  and  cini'-ii:s  cut  one 
another's  throats.  Second  beast  is  a  pfiest,  on  whose-  head 
W8  lay  10/. ;  if  he  be  eminent,  more.  Tliird  beast,  tlie  wolf, 
1  on  whom  we  lay  5/.  a  head,  if  a  dog  ;  10/-.  if  a  biteh.'  By 
a  public  Tory  here  is  probably  meant  a  leader  or  captain  ; 
by  a  private,  one  of  the  common  banditti.  It  seems  not 
unlikdy  that  Tory  island,  on  the  coast  of  Donegal,  and  so* 
other  at  the  confluence  of  the  riven  Shannon  and  Feigoa 
may  have  derived  tbdr  names  Irom  having  been  haante  o 
strongfaolda  of  these  lairieis  bands. 

Of  the  two  tcniHi  U  was  Toiy,  according  to  North,  that 
was  first  applied  as  a  political  nickname ;  and  this  is  pro- 
bably a  correct  statement  in  so  far  as  regards  their  employ- 
ment in  that  si  ti-('  in  England  after  the  Restoration.  It  is 
commonly  stated  to  have  been  in  U)7t*.  after  the  proroga- 
tion wtiicii  (ieleattii  I  he  first  exclu.sioii  lull  i  27th  May "i,  that 
the  two  parties  called  at  first  Petitioneis  and  Abhorrers 
(that  is,  petitioners  for  pailininent  being  reassembled  and 
signers  of  counter-petitions  expre.»sinir  abhorrence  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  exclusionists  were  soon  alter  designated 
derisivi  ly  or  contumcliously  by  one  another  Whigs  and 
Tories.  Aitt-r  various  other  epithets  had  been  adopted  and 
abandoned,  as  not  sufficiently  bitter  or  contemptuous,  the 
Tories  retorted  ujion  their  opponents,  who  had  given  them 
that  nane,by  the  term  Whig,*  which,' says  North,  in  the 
'  "  "    MneU  aiitn47>lwii« 
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vtRMeulw  in  Sooitftnd  (from  whence  it  was  borrowed)  Ibr 
corrupt  and  »our  whey.'  In  point  of  fact,  whis,  accordinjj 
to  the  Scottish  Iexico?raphor«.  not  wlioy,  but  tlie  slightly 
•cidnlated  «eruin  of  butter  milk- 

Quitt  »  difforent  at'ponnt  from  this  Imwcver  is  ^-ivcn  by 
Hiinii-t.  In  his  'Hintory  of  his  0\'.  i\  T;ni'''  i.  -l.'*',  inidcr 
till"  yciir  KHH,  that  writer  snys  '  T'"'  ^onth-v,<'s'  rmnitio  uT 
St',>-'a:ui  h:LVf  seldom  f;>rti  I'luinLjh  to  !^it\i!  tlioin  ruaiiij 
till!  yeai-;  and  tile  northern  parts  pr^xlucing  more  than 
Jhtv  need,  those  in  the  west  came  in  the  summer  to  buy 
at  Uith  the  atores  that  come  from  the  north:  and  from  a 
word  whtggam,  uMd  ill  driving  their  horsea,  all  that  drove 
were  called  whiggamon  and  shorter,  the  whiggt.  Now, 
in  that  year,  after  the  news  came  down  of  Duke  Hamilton's 
deiisat,  tint  minktem  animated  their  people  to  rise  and 
march  to  Ediiibaf||h ;  and  they  came  up  marching  on  the 
head  of  tlmr  pandw,  with  an  unheara-of  flitv,  prayina; 
and  pmdinw  all  the  way  aa  ther  came.  The  Marrjiufl  of 
Argyle  and  hi«  party  came  nnd  bearded  them,  they  lieintr 
about  GOOO.  This  wa.<  callf>(l  tbe  whitrtramors'  inroail ;  and 
ever  aftcrthat  all  tliiit  oiifHNt<l  ibc  loirt  came  in  contcitipt 
to  be  called  tr/n^^-f;  and  from  Scotland  the  word  was 
hraii^^ht  into  England,  wlian  It  k  DOWOOa  off  OUT  mliaiigfy 
terms  of  distinction." 

There  can  be  little  doubt  tbixt  this  is  thi-  tnic  oiicrm  of 
•  he  n.nme  Whicr,  and  that  it  wa-i  hmII}'  its  [ircvious  npnlicii- 
tion  to  the  Scotch  Covenanters  that  lt  d  to  its  revival  as  a 
de»igiiation  for  (lie  oppioncnls  of  the  court  in  Knijland  in 
1679.  Kirkton,  in  bis  •  History  of  the  Cburch  of  Scotland 
from  the  Restoration  to  1078*  (edited  by  C.  K.  Shame. 
E^^  4to.,  Edinb..  1817),  sajn,  under  the  i-ear  lGb7, '  "The 
poor  people,  who  were  in  contempt  called  Whiggs,  be- 
came nanM^fiUhers  to  all  that  owned  one  honeit  intemt  in 
BrftalOiwhowm  called  WhiKgs.  after  then,  evenatthaeontt 
of  England:  ao  atranrely  doth  providence  improve  maali 
mistakes  for  the  Aitthertng  of  tlie  Lord's  nurpoaei.'  It 
may  be  indeed,  aa  has  been  sometimes  stated  Laintr'BjBS«- 
tonj  nf  f^otl'ind,  iii.  :J81,  note  ;  and  I.inL'unl's  Iliilorvi^ 
England,  X.  231,  note>,  that  the  original  Scotch  '^Vhigs 
were  so  called,  not,  .vs  Burnet  say.s,  from  the  word  they  ustd 
in  driving  their  horses,  but  from  their  common  drink'beinc 
whip,  or  sour  milk  ;  :in<l  the  term  may  alsio  have  sei  ined  to 
the  Kngrli.sh  Toiit.s  of  167;>  to  ciury  a  peculiar  aignificancv 
nr.d  approj)riattniss  in  rcfcronee  to  the  sour  and  ripid 
temper  which  they  atlribiittd  to  their  opponents,  and  the 
want  of  cordiality  and  substance  with  which  they  chanced 
their  pnnciples,  independently  of  its  prcvioui  application 
to  the  (Covenanters.  There  mav  have  appeared  to  the 
common  feelin?,  too,  to  be  sometliin^  of  fitncH  in  giving 
an  \n\\i  name  to  the  reckless  and  warm-blooded  aMertors 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  a  Scotch  one  to  the  more  cool 
and  ar^mentative  wranglers  for  nopular  rights.  It  may 
lie  said  with  eonaidenhn  truth  tnat,  nationaUjor  gene- 
rally, the  Irish  are  Torlee  and  the  Sooteh  are  wUgs  \y 
temperament  or  mental  constitution. 

with  regard  to  the  narly  opinions  of  the  Whiss.  it  in 
scarcely  necessarv'to  add  anythint^to  what  has  liccn  slate! 
under  the  word  "Tory.  The  WhiK"  of  the  Irust  century  and 
a  half  ajc  iri  i'Tally  viewed  a.'*  t ho  representatives  of  the 
friends  of  reform  or  change  in  the  ai.ticnt  constitulion  of 
tho  countr)',  ever  since  the  jtopular  element  bee.Tm  •  aelive 
in  the  legislature,  wholhcr  they  "crc  called  puritans,  non- 
conformists, roimd-beads.  covt  nauti  i-s,  or  by  any  other 
name.  Down  to  the  Revolution  of  I(i88  the  object  of  this 
reform  party  waa  to  make  such  change;  since  that  event, 
at  least  titf  recen'ly,  it  hsis  principally  been  to  maintain 
the  change  thin  nn.li .  ( )f  course  however  this  party, like 
all  other  parties,  has  both  shifted  or  niodifted  its  profeih 
dons,  principles,  and  modes  of  action  within  certain  Ullrita 
from  time  to  time,  in  coofiDnnity  with  the  contimta]  varia- 
tion of  circumitaneei,  and  baa  eeldom  been  without  wveral 
■hadee  of  opinion  among  the  petaona  belonging  to  it  in  the 
aane  age.  Ilieae  diflbreoeeB  have  been  Mmetimea  less, 
aonetinies  more  diitinetive ;  at  one  time  referring  to  mat- 
ter! of  apparently  mere  temporary  iwlicy,  as  was  thought 
to  be  the  case  when  the  Whigs  ot  the  last  aire,  soon  ailer 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  split  into  tsvo 
section*,  whieh  came  to  he  known  a-s  the  Old  and  the  N'ew 
^yhl;;H  ;  at  another,  weming  to  involve  so  fundanient.^l  a 
discordance  of  ultimate  views  and  objects,  if  not  of  first 
principlen,  as  perhaps  to  make  it  cxjM'ilipnt  for  one  ex- 
trenieofthe  pai  1  v  t n  d rop  ' lu'  iinini'  nf  Whig  altorjct her, 
and  to  call  itself  something  elae,  aa  wc  have  aeen  the  R*- 


cBeals  do  in  our  own  day.  All  parties  in  politics  indeed 
are  liable  to  be  thus  drawn  or  forced  to  shiit  their  ciouti  ! 
from  time  to  time  ;  even  that  party  whose  general  cUM  i  t 
is  to  re^lst  i  han?e  and  to  prescrw  \',  lint  exists.  a'fl:n  "tIj  it 
ha.s  no  doiilil  a  mure  definite  course  marked  out  tin-  it  thati 
"Ih-  o;i;>ogite  party,  must  still  ofti'ii,  as  Murkc  expresses  it, 
\  ai  V  I's  means  to  secure  the  unity  of  its  end  ;  besides,  upon 
no  pnneiple.s  will  precisely  the  same  objects  seem  the 
most  dcsiniblc  or  important  at  all  times.  But  the  inno- 
vating party,  or  party  of  the  movement,  is  more  especially 
subject  to  this  change  of  views,  aims,  and  oharacter :  it 
can,  properly  speaking,  have  no  fixed  principlea;  as  icon 
as  it  oegins  to  assume  or  profess  auch,  it  lo«cs  its  true  cha- 
racter and  really  passes  into  its  opposite.  Accordingly,  io 
point  of  fttet.  much  of  wiiat  waa  once  Whiggiim  haa  now 
become  Tof^^iam  orCenaervatiiim  the  changea  ia  tlw  eon- 
stitution  which  WiM  iMmi^  am^ht  for  Mar  now  at- 
tained ;  and,  on  ttie  otlwr  hand,  aa  new  ol^faali  nave  pre- 
sented themselves  to  it.Whiggtsm  haa,  in  10  ftr  aa  it  retaiiH 
its  nroper  character,  put  on  new  aspects,  and  even  taken  to 
itself  new  names.  The  exprewion,  an  Old  Whig,  i«  almost 
sell'  cuntnidictory  ;  it  means,  if  anylluiiir,  one  who  was 
(iiice  a  \Vhi<;,  but  is  so  no  longer. 

WHI.MHRKL,  Suiiirniitx  ji/itrovus,  Auct.,  Sco/h^kuc 
jh<ri,jj(is.  Linn.;  z^nw-^  Phcrnpus,  Vaw .    1  Sc<.ii,oi'aci»,k.] 

J ir.y.-i  ij'ii"!! .  —AW  the  pluinai;e  bright  ash-colour  ;  lorisn- 
tudiiial  luo^\  tl  ^].ois  on  tile  neck  and  t)rea»t ;  on  the  middle 
of  the  head  a  longitudinal  band  of  ycllowish-white,  with 
another  twice  as  wide  and  brown  on  each  side  ;  belly  and 
abdomen  white ;  feathers  of  the  Ixick  and  Mrapulars  very 
deep  brown  in  the  middle,  and  bordered  with  brighter  brown; 
tail  ashy-brown,  streaked  with  brown  bands  disposed  ol>- 
liqneiy ;  bill  blackish,  but  reddish  at  ita  base ;  ins  brown ; 
feet  lead-colour.  Length  of  Ma/«  sixteen  iocbea,  bill  three 
mches ;  otfmah  eigtmen  inches,  Isill  three  Inehea  and  a 
hair. 

Ynmg^At  F«ar,F-BiU  short,  hardly  an  inch  and  a 
hair  hmf :  thia  oifan  cnrrca  in  pmportian  aa  the  Mid  grom 

older. 

Tliis  is /,(•  pftii  CoHrlii  or  f^our/ini  of  the  French; 
C/iiiii  In  /^icri.h,  Chiurln  Miiiori\  and  Mftigfilin  of  the 
Italians;  Ri  ;:>ii  A';  /,  Arni,'.  Klunr  Art  Brarhrm^t'l.  I{r~ 
gfnrti!;i'l.  i\nd  k'/i'irifr  (ioits  r  of  the  neminns;  />■  Klfine 
"/111  i^ciiirii/ji  uf  the  .Netlierlaiiders  ;  Mrliiim-Sp,.i  r,  nf  the 
DancM ;  Snimir  S}  iii'  of  the  Norwcv'iftn-s ;  Curinr  Knot, 
( 'urlew-^hirk.  .I>irtt-<'ui  l,  ir.  llalj.CurUw,  Titt'Trl,  (Vnkftfl, 
and  Tang-H'h'itij)  of  the  mcxleni  Hntisli ;  and  Co^g  y/JInhtr 
of  the  antient  Hritisli. 

TItere  can  be  little  doubt  that  ffTimbreU  wen  the  *  Ciuv 
lew  Knaves'  of  the  <dd  Hooaehold  Booka.  [BootorACnui, 
vol.  xxi.,  p.  80.1 

GmgraoMoJ  DiHribtaion.—ytrt  wide.  Demmfc, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Lapland,  Ferae  lalaada,  lodai^  Ger- 
many, Holland,  France  (but  more  common  h)  Holluid 
than  in  FVanee  or  Qermany),  Italy,  Spain,  Provence,  Ma- 
deira, and  the  line  of  North  Aftiea.  Asia— ('Bucaaus, 
Himalaya  Mountain*.  Bengal,  and  .lapan. 

Ill  the  Uritish  Islands  i  it  is  found  in  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land, and  ha.sbcen  known  to  breed  in  the  latter  locality)  the 
Wliimbrel  occui-s  most  plentifully  in  May  and  autumn, 
the  j>oriod.s  ot  its  northwanl  and  southward  migration; 
hut  they  have  been  seen  occa.sional!y  on  our  shores  in 
winter. 

Huliilfi,  I'nod,  i^-c. — Their  food  consists  of  insects,  small 
crvi'.taceans.  and  worms  :  they  breed  in  the  north :  the  nest 
is  exposed  on  wild  heaths  and  moors,  and  the  number  of 
eggs,  which  are  ilark  olive-brown,  blotched  with  darker 
brown,  pear-shaped,  and  s»rongly  resembling  those  of  the 
Curlew,  but  smaller,  is  generally,  four :  they  are  sought 
as  delicacies.  In  habita  and  manner  the  Whimbrel  resem- 
bles the  Curlew,  but  the  two  apedoa  do  not  appear  to 
associate,  thon|^  the  neata  of  both  liave  Ixen  found  at 
no  very  great  (Ktlance  from  each  other.  The  note  of 
the  Whimorel  resembles,  according  to  those  who  have  at- 
tendeil  to  it.  the  syllables  Mty,  tetly,  trtty  M,  rapidly  re- 
peated. 

In  the  PnrfnJif.f  d'Oytemti,  the  following  quatrain  ap« 
P«ars  under  the  figure  of  the  OMr/eiT,  whioi  was  higiuy 
esteemed  for  the  table:— 

*IIS  tsa  criw  !•  CorUl  ■  !•  m. 

Boqacl  ]•  bue  r*(  tonrm''  .  t  v  iltA. 
B*  AvRll         lou.      I      '.       r  -tr 
■ignUMbbuqilrta,coaiiiieu)>ranilc  WMM.' 
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WHIN.  rUmx.] 

WHINCHAT,  Saxicola  rubetra,  Auct.,  Mutacilla  rube- 
tra.  Linn. 

Descrivtion.— Old  Male. — Top  of  the  head,  sides  of  tlie 
neck,  ana  upp<fr  parts  of  the  body,  blackUh-brown  ;  each 
feather  with  a  wide  border  of  rugty-yellow  ;  above  the  eyes 
an  elongated  streak  of  white,  reaching  to  the  occiput; 
throat  and  longitudinal  streak  on  each  Mdc  of  the  neck 
pure  white ;  front  of  the  neck  and  breast  i'lne  bright  nistj; 
a  great  &pot  on  tite  wings  and  tail  of  pure  white  ;  extremity 
of  tail,  as  well  as  the  two  middle  quills,  and  all  the  shafts, 
blackish-brown.    Length  nearly  hve  inches. 

Female. — With  yellowish-white  wherever  the  male  has 
pure  white ;  the  white  space  on  the  wing  less,  and  all  the 
feathers  with  a  small  brown  spot ;  the  rust  of  the  breast  vk 
less  pure,  and  the  lower  part*,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of 
the  tail,  are  rusty  white. 

The  Young  have  white  and  greyish  spots  all  over  their 
plumage. 

This  is  the  Grand  Traqiut,  Traquet,  Groulard,  Tarier, 
Thyon,  Semel  (in  Lorraine),  of  the  French  ;  Grosser  Flie- 
gen/anger,  GestettenschUiger,  and  Braunkehliger  Stein- 
-er,  of  the  Germans ;  Scilta-bastone  con  la  gola 
hianca  and  Stiaccino  of  the  Italians;  Furzechat  and 
Bltickherry-eaier  of  the  modem  British ;  and  Clochder  yr 
eilhin  of  the  antient  British. 

Geos^raphtral  Distribution. — Norway,  Sweden,  tempe- 
rate Russia,  but  not  Siberia:  all  southern  Europe  to  the 
Mediterranean  shore  :  common  in  SmjTna  in  wimer  (Strick- 
land). In  the  Uritish  Islands  they  are  generally,  but  not 
niimerouslv,  diffused  in  the  summer ;  have  been  seen  in  the 
Hebrides,  but  are  not  recorded  as  having  visited  Orkney  or 
Shetland.  Tliey  arrive  here  about  the  middle  of  April,  but. 
unlike  the  Stonkchats,  always,  as  a  general  nile,  depart 
in  autumn.  Mr.  Yarrell  obser\-es  that  the  similarity  in 
\arious  points  between  the  two  species  lias  induced  a  par- 
tial belief  that  the  Whinchats,  as  well  as  the  Stonechats, 
remain  here  during  the  winter,  but  he  is  not  aware  of  more 
than  two  authentic  instances  of  the  Whinchat  being  seen 
here  in  that  season  :  Mr.  Nevill  Wood  records  one,  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  H.  Barlow,  of  Cambridge,  in  the  mild 
winter  of  1833.  Tlie  last-named  observer  saw  it  hopping 
about  near  some  furxc-bushcs  in  his  neighbourhood,  on  the 
15th  of  Januar)'  and  20th  of  Februaiy,  but  only  on  those 
two  occasions,  though  the  common  was  visited  on  every 
clear  day  n  those  two  months.  TJie  Rev.  Robert  Holds- 
worfh.  of  Brixham,gavc  Mr.  Yarrell  the  other  instance :  in 
tt  palh  near  his  residence  at  the  entrance  of  the  river  Dart, 
in  one  of  the  warmest  spots  in  England,  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman found  a  W^hinchat  dead  during  a  very  severe  frost 
on  the  20lh  .lanuary,  lfl2&i    The  wind  wajj  north-east. 

Habits,  Food,  Ac— The  flight  of  the  Whinchat  is  undu- 
lating, and  it  flits  from  bush  to  bush,  perching  on  one  of 
the  topmost  tw  igs.  Furze  commons  are  its  favourite  liaunts. 
Worms,  insects,  small  shcll-moilusks,  and  slugs  form  its 
principal  food,  but  it  also  eats  berries.  The  nest  resembles 
that  of  the  Stonechat,  and  i.<  formed  of  dry  grass  stalks  and 
a  little  moaa,  Ihc  lining  being  finer  bents  or  stalks.    It  is 


usually  ]>]aced  on  the  ground  ;  Mr.  Sweet  says  that  the  old 
bii-ds  cover  it  with  dry  grass,  so  that  it  is  impcMsible  to  tind  it 
without  watching  them.  The  eggs  are  five  or  six  in  num- 
ber, bluish-green,  with  a  few  small  dull  reddLsh-brown 
specks.  There  are  generally  two  broods,  the  first  appear- 
ing towards  the  end  of  May. 

The  song  is  very  pleasing,  and  resembles,  according  to 
Bechstein,  that  of  the  Goldfinch ;  and  the  bird  will  sing 
not  only  during  the  day.  but  in  the  evening,  and  sometimes 
at  night.  Mr.  Sweet  says,  that  such  as  are  caught  young 
may  be  taught  any  tune,  or  will  learn  the  song  of  any  bird 
they  hear,  but  he  does  not  think  their  own  good.  One  that 
he  bred  from  the  nest  learnt  the  song  of  the  Whitethroat. 
Redatajt,  Willow  Wren,  Nightingale,  and  Miiscl  Thmsh, 
which  it  frequently  heard  singing  in  a  neighbouring  garden. 
Of  tliis  latter  song  it  was  so  fond,  that  Mr.  Sweet  was  fre- 
quently obliged  to  put  his  favourite  out  of  the  room,  not 
being  able  to  bear  its  loud  notes.  He  speaks  of  it  as  the 
best  bird  he  ever  kept  of  any  kind  :  it  sanp  the  whole  year 
through,  and  varied  its  song  continually  ;  its  only  fault' was 
its  strong  voice. 

Whinchats  become,  like  the  Wheatear,  very  fat  in  Au- 
gust, and,  tliough  smaller,  are  equally  delicate  for  the 
table. 

In  the  Portraits  dOyseaux  the  following  quatrain  is 
printed  under  the  figure  of  this  species : — 

*  E«  nimiBitn  ■(«  buiaonf  hoche  \'m\\» 
IncrMammcat  le  Tisqurt  nu  Tailrr  ; 
let  IrvoyiDt  uni  c«tw>  varier, 
Comou  uo  tmiuet  tl«  moulia  oo  I'appaU*,' 


Tlir  Whlnclui ;  upper  fi(iire,  ftmale ;  luwvr, 

WHIP-l'OOR-WlLL,  Capnmulgua  vociferus,  Auct., 
genus  Antrotlomus,  Gould. 

Description.— Bill  blackish;  mouth  very  large.  paJe 
flesh-colour  within,  armed  along  the  sides  with  numerous, 
long,  thick  bristles,  the  longest  extending  more  than  half 
an  inch  beyond  the  point  of  the  bill.  Eyes  bluish-black. 
Plumage  above  variegated  with  black,  brownish-white, 
and  rubt  colour,  sprinkled  and  powdered  with  numerous 
mmute  streaks  and  spots.  Upper  part  of  the  head  light 
brownish-grey,  marked  with  a  longitudinal  stripe  of  black, 
with  others  passing  out  from  it.  Back  darker,  finely 
streaked  with  lighter  colour.  Scapulars  very  liglit  yellow- 
ish-while,  variegated  with  a  few  oblique  black  spoti.  Tail 
rounded  (ten  feathers,  external  IJ  inch  shorter  than  thos« 
in  the  middle;,  the  thiee  outer  feathers  on  each  side  black- 
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uh-brown  (ov  half  their  lonsjth.  and  thence  wlnle  to  their 
extremities;  the  cxteri..r  leather  edited  with  deep  brown 
with  paler  sputit ;  the  lour  miiidle  leatliers  without  white 
at  the  ends,  but  with  herring-bone  t);;iires  of  black  and 
pale  ochre  finehrpowdered.  Cheek*  and  sides  of  the  head 
briek-coloar.  wings  spotted  with  yery  light  «nd  dark 
brown.  Chin  black  with  small  brown  spots.  Acroei  the 
throat  a  narrow  white  semicircle  ;  breast  and  belly  irre- 
i»ularly  mottled  and  streaked  with  black  and  ochrc-yellow. 
Lee>  and  feet  light  purplish  flesh-colour,  seamed  with 
white,  feathered  nearly  to  the  feet,  middle  claw  pectinated. 
Maie  94  inches  long — across  the  expanded  wings  19  inches ; 
FemaU  about  an  inch  less.  (Nuttall.) 

Tbil  »  the  H^eeodk*  of  the  DeUwere-  Indians ;  and 
ffJUppoth-fFHt  ii(  Lmmwon,  *ao  mffled,'  say*  the  hdter, '  be- 
cause it  makes  those  words  exactly.  Iney  are  the  big- 
ness of  a  thrush,  and  call  their  note  nnder  a  bubh,  on  the 
ground,  Imd  to  bt  aMOt  tbmi|^  yoa  hear  them  never  so 
plain.' 

Geographical  Distribution. — Amenca.  Nuttall  says 
that  this  species  arrives  in  the  Middle  States  about  the  close 
of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  proceeding  in  its  vernal  mi- 
gntioa  along  the  Atlnntie  StaMa  to  the  eentn  of  Maasa- 
dmetta,  being  rare,  and  aetdom  seen  beyond  tat.  43" ;  and 

yet,  he  add.-i.  in  the  inferior  of  tin-  eontinenf.  at-rortling  to 
Vieillot,  they  continue  as  lar  as  IIiiiImius  Ikiv.  and  wi-re 
baud  by  Mr.  Say  at  Pembino.  in  Int.  -V.)'.  'In  thin 
vast  intermediate  space,'  continues  Nuttail,  '  a.s  far  south 
as  Natchez  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  interior  of  Ar- 
kansa-x,  they  familiarly  breed  and  take  up  their  residence. 
About  the  same  time  that  the  sweetly  echoing  voice  of 
the  Cuckoo  is  first  heard  in  the  norUi  of  Europe  issuing 
flroiD  the  leafy  groves,  as  the  sure  hattnnger  of  the  flowery 
month  of  May,  arrives  amonc^t  u%  ill  the  aiindes  Of  night, 
the  mysterious  tl'hip-fxfir-H  tli." 

Dr.  Richardson  states,  that  ho  observed  this  bird  on  the 
northern  shores  of  l.ake  Huron  only,  the  fiftieth  jiarallel 
lieing  probably  the  limit  of  its  ran^e  :  it  arrives,  he  adds, 
in  Pennsylvania  about  the  middle  of  A^l ;  the  elevated 
diy  *  BarretM  of  Kentucky'  are  its  favounte  reaorti,  and  it 
is  venr  seldom  heard  in  low  marshy  tracts  of  country. 

Habiti,  Food,  ^-i: — PhaUriue  and  other  large  nocturnal 
insects,  beetles,  grasshoppers,  ants  See,  lorni  the  food  of 
this  night-jar.  Tlic  two  eggs,  whuh  are  <rreyish  white, 
almost  covered  by  irregular  utnl  ciiiilluciii  umber-brown 
blotches,  mixed  with  lines  and  s;>cits  i  i  bluish  ^rey,  and 
•tbtuae  athothends,  are  deposited  aboul  the  second  week  in 
Majr  in  the  Middle  States,  but  considerably  later  in  Ma»- 
Mconaetts.  There  ean  hardly  he  said  to  be  any  neat,  Imt 
tfie  female  selects  some  secluded  spot  in  the  forest, '  near 
a  pile  of  brtish,  a  heap  of  leaves,  or  the  low  shelving  of  a 
hollow  rock,  and  alwavs  in  a  dtv  situation.'  according  to 
Nuttall,  who  rem.arks,  ihut  this  dflieiftuy  ol  i)e.-.t  is  amply 
maue  up  by  the  provision  of  nature,  lor,  like  inirtridges,  the 
young  are  soon  able  to  run  about  after  their  parents;  and, 
until  the  growth  of  their  leathers,  they  seem  locil  Aape- 
lesa  lumpa  of  claynsoloured  down,  that  it  beaonMS  nearlv 
impoaiblo  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ground  on  which 
thqr  f^poi^ 

Mr.  Clayton  gave  the  following  account  of  the  bird, 
writinsr  piobably  from  Virginia,  to  Catesby : — 'These 
birds  visit  us  about  the  middle  of  April,  from  which  time 
till  the  end  of  June  they  arc  heard  every  night, beginning 
about  dusk  and  continuing  till  break  of  day ;  but  it  is 
duefly  in  the  upper  or  western  parts  that  they  are  so  very 
fireqoent.  I  never  hcatd  but,ooe  in  the  maritine  paiti, 
although  my  abode  has  been 'alwayi there;  but  near  the 
mountains,  within  a  few  minutes  after  sunset  they  betrin, 
and  make  .so  very  loud  and  shrill  a  noise  all  night,  which 
the  echoes  from  the  rocks  and  sides  of  the  niountniiis  in-  1 
create  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  lirst  time  I  lodged  lliere  | 
[  could  hardly  get  any  sleeii.  The  shootinir  them  in 
the  night  is  very  difficult,  they  never  appearitnr  lu  the 
daf-fime.  Their  cry  is  pretty  mucli  like  tiie  »uund  of  the 
pnmundation  of  the  worae  Whip-poor-WiU,  with  a  kind 
of  cbaekiof  noise  between  every  other  or  every  two  or 
three  criee,  and  they  lay  the  accent  very  strong  upon  the 
last  word  VFiU,  and  least  of  all  upon  the  middle  one.  The 
Iu.Imiu*  say  these  birds  were  never  known  till  a  great  mas- 
sacre was  made  of  tlieir  countryfolks  by  the  Enclisli,  and 
tluU  they  are  the  souls  of  departed  spmts  of  the  ma.ssacreil 
Indians.  Abundance  of  people  here  look  upon  them  as 
Iwdsorill-oimn;  andareve^nMianelioly  iroMoftbem 


happen.^  to  light  upon  their  house,  or  nea-  their  door,  and 
set  np  his  cry  (as  tliey  will  sometimes  upon  the  very 
threshold),  for  they  verily  believe  one  of  the  family  will 
die  very  soon  aiU-r.' 

Mr.  'Clavton  further  states,  upon  credible  information, 
that  they  lav  only  two  eggs,  of  a  dark  greenirii  colour, 
'spotted  and  scrawled  about  with  black,  in  the  plain 
beaten  paths,  without  the  least  sign  of  any  nest,  upon 
which  they  sit  veiy  close,  and  will  mJRer  a  veiy  near  wf- 
proach  before  they  fly  off.' 

Mr.  Nuttall  remarks  that,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Slate 
of  Delaware,  he  found  these  birds  troublesomelv  abundant 
in  the  brecding^eeason,  so  that  the  reiterated  echoes  of 
u^tp^iMp'fwerHratf,  wlup-ptri-wiUt  imuing  from  several 
biros  at  tne  tame  time,  ocearioned  sneh  a  confused  voci- 
feration, as,  at  first,  to  banish  sleep.  Tlii.s  call,  he  mids,  is 
continued,  except  in  moonlight  night.s,  usually  till  mid- 
night, when  they  cease  until  again  aroused,  for  a  while,  at 
the  commencement  of  twilight.  They  pass  the  day  in  re- 
pose, retiring  to  the  deepest  and  daikeA  WOOdli  uaudly 
those  in  elevated  situations. 


Wttip-poor  Will.  AotlMlOiiivu  \ociferai. 

Chuck-Wilt t-Widow,  CaprimiUgm  Carolimmrit,  Coro- 
lina  Gnatsueker,  is  another  species  of  Mr.  Gould's  genua. 

D,  vrrijilimt. — The  whole  body-plumage  sprinkled  and 
mottled  \Mth  brown,  rufous,  black,  and  white;  on  the  tail 
are  zitr-zag  and  herring-bone  tiLTures  of  l)lack.  .\  slight 
whitish  band  goes  across  the  throat ;  brea.st,  biack  pow- 
dered with  ftnaginons ;  bellv  and  vent,  lighter,  hmgftit 
12  inchea;  aeiois  the  expanded  wings,  2B  inches. 

Ueoffranhieal  Dittrioution. — Seldom  to  the  north  ot 
Virginia,  but  in  the  interior  extending  up  the  baolts  of 
the  Mississippi  to  the  38th  degree.  Anfrea  hi  Georgia 
and  Louisiana  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  in  Virginia 
eariy  in  April.  Retires  from  the  United  SUtes,  probably 
to  winter  in  snnic  part  of  the  tn]iieal  eontuMut*  about  tM 
middle  of  August. 

Habits,  Food,  .^•c.— Flying  »0W  and  skimming  a  few  feet 
above  the  aurlhet  of  the  ground,  it  settles  on  logs  and 
fences,  (hm  wMeh  it  pursues  the  flying  moths  and  insects 
on  which  in  feeds ;  sometimes  sailing  neaitr  the  evth,  it 
alights  to  pick  up  a  beetle,  or  flutters  nmnd  the  tninkof  a 
tree  in  search  of  anv  insect  that  may  be  crawling  on  the 
bark.  Mr.  Nuttall.'who  thus  describes  its  mode  of  taking 
its  prey,  adds,  that,  like  the  species  above  described,  it 
commences  its  singular  serenade  of  Chuck-WtWs-li  idow 
in  the  evening  soon  after  sunset,  continuing  the  cry  with 
ahoit  ilrtemiptiona  for  several  hours,  and  renewing  it 
towards  morning  till  the  opening  dawn.  The  tones  are 
slower,  louder,  and  more  ftill  than  thoee  of  the  tyhip-poe^ 
mil,  and  may  be  heard  on  a  still  evening  fbr  half  a  mile. 
'The  species,'' says  Mr.  Nuttall  in  continuation,  'is  par- 
ticularly numerous  in  the  vast  forests  of  the  Mississippi, 
where,  throngtiuut  the  eveninir,  its  echoing  notes  are  heard 
in  the  solitaiy  glens,  and  from  the  surrounding  and  silent 
hUh»  beeoming  almoit  mocmaiit  during  tlie  ataining  of  the 
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moon  ;  iind  al  the  bodins;  sound  of  its  clfin  voice,  \\  Iil'ii  fa- 
miliar and  strcin);!)  reilt  niti'd,  the  thotightful,  superbti- 
t<ou.s  havajio  becomes  sad  and  pensive.' 

The  same  author  »tates  that  in  rainy  and  gloomy  weather 
thCN  hitds  remain  silent  in  the  hollow  log  which  ati'urds 
them  and  the  bate  a  oommoa  roost  and  reAige  bjr  day. 
W|ien  diMovered  Id  tlik  Ktuation.  ther  nib  ttMor  tap 
then*  open  their  eoonDoue  mouth*,  ana  utter  a  murniur, 
almoet  uIm  the  Ueebg  of  a  make,  to  intiiiiidate  the  in- 
truder. 

The  egf(it  two  in  number,  are  laid  on  the  ^und,  in  the 
woods  generally:  they  are  dark  olive,  sprinkled  with 
(liirker  sueckii,  oval  in  shape,  and  ratlit^r  iajrge  in  size.  If 
1  hey  or  the  young  be  handletii  the  partnts  remova  them  to 
another  place. 


Lliuck  WiUV Willow,  Antroiloinut  CaroUnmiiU. 

<  ir.'  says  Mr.  Nuttall. '  guperstition  takea  alarm  at  our 

familiar  umi  !5imple  species,  what  would  !»e  thought  by  the 
ii^nornnt  nf  a  South  Anierifan  kind,  larjye  as  the  Wood 
Owl,  which,  in  thi-  lonely  t'on  sts  ol'  Domeinra.  about  mid- 
night breaks  out,  lami  nliiiLT  inn-  in  (Ic(  p  distr»'ss,  and 
ill  11  tone  more  <lis!uiil  i  vi  u  iIkhi  tlu-  painful  htxachord  of 
tlie  slothful  AV.  Thi' soimils,  like  the  expirini;  Msrli'*  of 
some  a^onizin?  victim,  I'egin  with  a  lni:l»  loud  note,  hu, 
ha,  ha  ha  h>t !  hu !  hi!  '.  ach  tone  tallini;  lower  and 
lower,  till  the  last  syllable  is  scarcely  heani,  pausmi;  a 
moment  or  two  between  this  reiteraliHi  talc  of  seoniinir 
sadness.  Four  other  sneeie*  of  the  Goatsucker,  according 
to  Waterton,  also  inhabit  this  tropical  wilderness,  among 
which  also  is  included  the  ii  luj.-inm-WiU.  Figure  to 
yowielf  the  surprise  and  wonder  of  the  stranger  who  takea 
up  Ma  loUtary  abode  for  the  first  night  amidst  thoee  awfbl 
and  intemdnable  foi«ita»  when,  at  twuij^  he  begins  to  be 
aiauled  ftuniliarljr  with  a  spectral  equiroeal  bird,  approach- 
ing within  a  few  yards,  and  then  accoating  him  with  wko- 
are-yott,  ttho-tcno-who-are-yoii  f  Another  approaches 
and  bids  him,  as  if  n  slave  imder  the  lash,  irorh-airat/, 
ifiirk-icork-irnrk-ainii/ ;  a  third  rnoun>f\iiiy  cries  willy- 
rome-go !  w>ll>i-u  t!ii/-u  iH\4-rome-gn .'  and  as  yoii  m  t 
anionic  the  hi^lil-m^Is  our  old  acquaintance  vociferates 
irhif^-fwor-'rill.  ti;'ii).-ifhiji-ii  hi/.-pi.'ir-in/l .'  It  is  there- 
fore not  surpiisiiii;  that  such  unear'.hly  sounds  should  be 
considered  in  the  liEjht  of  sujH-rnalmrtl  lorcliodniirs  i».suinif 
from  spectres  m  the  guise  of  birds.'  Matiunl  of  the  Or- 
trifhn/oiri/  iif  the  I'niletl  Slaiet  ami  nf  ('(iniuia.) 

WHIRLiNG-MACHINE  is  an  apijaratus  invented  by 
Mr.  Robins  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  resistance 
uf  the  air  again^it  bodiea  moving  with  velocitiee  leae  than 
those  for  which  the  raaiitaDee  ean  bo  delecminad  by  the 
Balliatie  pendulum. 

It  consists  of  a  brass  cylinder,  two  inches  diameter  and 
•bout  aix  incnee  long,  wnieh  te  fitted  in  a  ftame  lo  as  to 
be  capable  of  turning  freely  with  its  axis  in  a  rertical 
position  between  the  base  of  the  frame  and  a  horizontal 
plate  of  wood  or  metal  which  is  supported  abore  the  base 


hy  four  small  pillars.  The  axle  of  the  cylinder,  which  u 
oi'  steel,  passes  tluvugh  that  plate,  and  terminates  about 
four  inches  above  iC  To  this  is  attached  horizontally, 
and  immediately  upon  the  plate,  a  thin  arm  of  wood  or 
metal  about  four  feet  long, and  formed  with  what  is  called 
atether^dgeoneaeb  mie:  to  th«  «rtnmi^  of  tiiis  am 
ia  allied  the  ot^footufaieh  ia  to  ba  oead.  id  the  eipeii- 
ment,  and  a  wiie  pwcaading  ftom  the  tqp  of  flio  steel  axle 
to  the  extremibr  of  the  am  aervei  to  pi«veat  the  latter 
from  bending  by  its  weight. 

A  nilk  line  made  fast  at  one  end  to  the  surface  of  the 
cylinder  is  in  part  wound  round  thi-  ',i'.%,t  ;  the  line  then 
passes  over  a  pulley  tixed  in  a  vertical  piwUKin  at  the  op- 
posite extremity  of  the  machine,  and  to  its  lowi  r  end  is 
attached  some  given  weight :  the  descent  of  the  wt  icht 
causes  the  cylinder,  and  con>L'iniu!itly  the  ulyect  at  the 
extremity  of  the  arm  above  mentioned,  to  revolve  about 
the  vertical  axis  during  the  experiment.  The  weight  at 
the  end  of  the  line  being  acted  on  hy  .rravity  descends 
at  first  with  an  accelerated  motion,  and  eonsequently  the 
circular  movement  of  the  object  at  the  extremity  of  the  tiar 
is  also  aooelerated ;  but  after  a  few  rerolotioaa  the  mMaDoe 
of  the  air  ag^oat  the  ot^ject  beeomes  very  nearly  emial  to 
the  weight  of  tba  daaeanding  body,  and  flrom  thai  time 
the  doaeantof  the  mdght andua revolving aiotioB of  tho 
object  become,  as  to  aenee,  nniftum.  When  fMa  maknu 
or  terminal  velocity  is  obtained  in  any  expe<hM>tt  tlm 
descondinir  weight  cvidcntiv  expresses  the  amount  of  the 
air's  re*i«tan(  L-  tucetlier  with  the  inertia  of  the  machine. 

An  insiruiiii'nt  of  this  kind  wa.*  much  used  iiy  Dr.  Ilut- 
tiiii,  of  AN  odUvah,  (luring  the  years  17H0  and  IT^vT,  in  hi* 
researches  com  eniinii  tlie  resistance  experienced  by  mili- 
tary projectiles  111  passi:ii;  l)imu.;h  the  air;  and  the  ob- 
jects which  this  mnllieuiatician  applied  at  (he  extremity 
of  the  revolvin:^  arm  were  heuiisplieres  of  pn.steboani. 
Any  one  of  these  he  could  at  pleasure  dispose  so  that 
either  its  convex  or  plane  surface  might  be  resisted  by 
the  air:  tliere  was  also  provided  a  flat  plate  of  lead  equal 
in  weight  to  the  hetubphere  employed,  wMdl  oooid  be 
fixed  to  the  arm  when  the  bemiqiliere  was  removed,  for 
the  punxMe  of  aaentaining  tlie  reaiatanoe  opposed  tf  tho 
air  to  the  motion  of  the  am  itaeMl 

TIm  mdios  of  the  drole  deaoribad  bf  eadi  hemirahfte 
in  iti  revolution  is  measured  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder 
to  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  of  which  the  revolving  object 
is  the  half,  and  the  radius  of  the  cylinder  is  measur«d  from 
the  same  axis  to  the  middle  of  the  silk  line  passing  round 
the  surface :  li  t  the  latter  radius  be  represented  by  r,  and 
the  former,  when  any  one  of  the  hemispheres  is  applied, 
by  R.  The  time  is  marked  by  a  stop-watch  at  the  end  of 
earli  revolution,  and  the  ditt'erenees  between  them  are 
taken  for  the  times  of  the  revolutions.  After  a  few  revo- 
lutions the  diiferences  are  very  nearly  constant ;  and  a 
mean  often  or  twelve  of  these  nearly  constant  differences 
maybe  considered  as  the  time  of  revolution,  when  the  mo- 
tion is  uniform  in  consequence  of  the  eouality  of  the  re- 
sistance and  inertia  to  the  weight  of  the  descending  body : 
let  this  weight  be  represented  by  W. 

In  order  to  diaeovo'  the  reaiatance  due  to  the  inertia  of 
the  machina  and  the  aetioD  of  the  air  upon  tho  am  Qha 

Stato  of  lead,  with  ila  plaao  in  a  horiiontal  MMidoa,  bmng 
xed  aft  the  end  of  the  am>,diirerent  weights  are  attadied 
to  the  silk  line,  till  aonm  one  is  found  which  causes  the 
arm  to  revolve  unifbrmly  in  the  same  time  as  the  hemi- 
sphere may  have  been  observed  to  r.volve  when  it*  iii,ifion 
wan  uniform.  Thi*  weipht,  «liicli  may  be  reprtsentcd  by 
ir.  i*  evidiiitly  the  etpiivalent  of  that  resistance  and  in- 
ertia; and  the  ditt'erenee  VV  —  (/>  is  the  value  of  the  air's 
resistance  against  the  anterior  surface  of  the  revolving 
hemisphere  only.  Tlie  velocity  of  the  latter  is  measun'tl 
by  the  length,  in  feet,  of  the  arc  descrilied  l)v  its  centre  in 
one  second,  and  the  weight  or  resistance  W  —  tp  is  sup- 
posed to  be  applied  at  the  circumference  of  the  cylinder, 
to  which  the  silk  line  is  a  tangent.   This  term  must  con- 

r 

sequently  be  multiplied  by  j^,  in  order  to  reduce  it  to  the 

value  of  that  which  would  be  equivalent  to  it  if  applied  at 
the  eaotre  of  the  revolTing  ol^eet 

fVom  a  man  of  nuBMiont  oiparimenta  with  a  homi* 
sphere  wboae  diMMler  vma  4N05  indiae,  and  irtdoh 
volved  with  velomtks  varymg  fiom  3  Itat  to  SO  foot  per 
second.  Or.  Hatton  foond  Oat  the  laii^aBW  of  the  air 
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Mgainst  the  flat  side  was  to  the  resist  am  cc  as^iut  the  cod- 
Texade  as  2-48  to  1:  by  theory  it  bliuuld  be  ts  2  to  1 
only.  From  experiments  made  with  hemispheres  of  dif- 
ftrant  magnituaeg,  also  with  a  whole  sphere,  a  coiMi  and 
ft  ruf  mh  Gyliadcr,  it  was  fouod  that  the  resibtanee  ex- 
■erimeod  by  ninilw  mrikoea  (the  velocities  vai>ing  from 
10  feat  to  20  feet  per  second)  were  nearly  proportional  to 
the  aarfoees,  increasing  a  little  above  that  proportion  with 
the  ^rreattT  surfaces  ;  and  that  the  resistances  on  the  sanic 
surface  varied,  at  a  mean,  with  the  20i  power  ot  tlie  ve- 
locity, gradually  increasing  with  the  increasing  velocities. 
When  a  hemispherical  or  conical  surface  was  acted  on  by 
the  air,  the  resistance  was  le;»  thtui  tliat  which  was  expe- 
lienoed  by  a  plane  torlace  of  ecual  diaoMtari  but  the 
diarpar  auiftce  had  not  always  less  reiistaiiee  tttan  (me 
which  was  round :  the  convex  surface  of  a  hemisphere,  for 
example,  experienced  less  resistance  than  tluit  of  a  cone, 
Ciinti'Ary  to  tdi-  ie>u!t  of  theory-  Tlie  resistance  on  the 
base  of  a  cone  was  to  llie  lesistancc  on  the  ctJinex 
surface  as  2.3  to  1  :  by  theory  it  should  be  as  4  to 
1.  The  resistance  on  Liis  base  of  a  short  cylinder  was  less 
than  that  on  tlM  iMue  uf  a  cone,  though  the  areas  were 
a^al ;  alaOk  on  aeeount  of  the  diffexcnt  manner  in  which 
air  aete  on  the  posterior  •orfkeet,  tiie  1mm  of  a  hemisphere 
experienced  less  resistance  than  that  of  a  cone,  and  the 
convex  Miri'ace  of  a  lieniisphere  less  tlian  that  of  a  '.vliole 
-sphere  of  eijiKil  duiiiietcr- 

The  whirling-machine  inventeil  by  Ferguson  is  a  frame 
or  box  of  wood,  contaiuing  a  wheel  about  2  feet  diauiuti  i, 
on  each  side  of  which  is  a  pulley  about  0  inches  diaiueter ; 
the  axes  of  all  are  in  vertical  positions,  and,  by  strings  pass- 
iae  orer  the  wheel  and  puUan,  the  kttcr  are  mada  to  re> 
vuve  on  tanung  the  wheel  oy  means  of  a  handle.  Dte 
machine  was  intended  to  e\!ii!)it.in  a  po]nilar  nianm  r,  the 
priucipai  effects  of  cenliijielal  ur  i  t !:iliifu>;al  forces,  when 
boihes  revolve  in  the  circumleieiices  of  circles. 

On  the  axle  of  each  pulley  there  is  fixed,  at  its  middle 
point,  a  bar  of  wood  in  a  honioate]  position,  and  on  this  a 
amall  plate  or  oairiage  oC  bam  b  made  to  slide  easily 
•long  two  boiiaontal  wliaa  azteoding  from  the  centre  to 
onaastramity  of  the  bar :  a  silk  line  attached  to  this  plate 

Cata  under  a  small  brass  pulley  near  the  centre  of  the 
•  and  over  a  similar  pulley  fixed  in  a  briiss  frame,  alxmt 
6  inches  above  tlie  tii-st  pulley;  the  line  i-i  at^erwaids  at- 
tached to  a  brass  plate  or  carriage,  which  i>  c:ii-:il>Ie  of 
sliding  up  or  down  la  the  brass  frame,  according  as  the  hist 
plata  Buma  from  or  towards  the  centre,  along  the  wires 
on  the  horisontal  bar.  A  giTon  weight  is  placed  on  this  first 
carriage  at  any  diatanea  from  the  centra,  and  the  pulley, 
to  whoae  axle  the  bar  is  fixed,  is  made  to  revolve  by  tuni- 
ingthe  handle  on  the  axle  of  the  wheel :  then,  on  placini; 
such  a  weisht  on  llie  carriage  in  the  brass  frame  as  will 
jiut  allow  th-.'  fornu'r  weight  to  recede  in  i  iinsetiiience  of 
the  centrifugal  foice  which  that  weight  with  its  carriage 
actjuires  by  the  revolution,  the  weight  in  the  fnune»  in- 
cluding that  of  its  carnage,  is  to  MaoMUatadaa  tha  aqui- 
valent  of  the  centrifugal  force. 

For  example,  let  tha  two  pulleys  ba  cf  equal  diameters, 
and  let  each  be  made  to  cany  on  its  axle  a  norizontal  bar 
with  a  sliding  plate  or  carriage :  then  if  a  weight  of  6 
ounces,  inchulinir  tlie  ( arriage,  be  placed  at  3  inches  from 
the  centre  of  motion  on  one  bar,  and  2  ounces,  includini; 
the  camape,  on  the  other  bar,  at  9  inches  from  its  centre  ui  j 
motion  ;  upon  making  the  two  bars  revolve  rapidly,  the 
centrifugal  forces  will  cause  any  equal  weights  on  the  car- 
riaflaa  in  the  two  brua  fraaaa  to  liaa  to  the  tojja  of  thoea 
ftaoMaat  flia  lame  instant.  Here  the  relocities  of  rota- 
tion are  represented  by  ^  and  9,  and  the  weights  by  0  and 
2,  so  that  the  ratio  compounded  of  the  velocities  and 
msjsses  iaone  of  equality;  and  this  is  considered  as  verify- 
ing the  proposition  that  if  bodies  revolve  in  circular  orbits, 
the  centrifugal  forces  are  equal  when  the  products  of  the 
mtmae  and  valocitiea  are  equal.  Again,  let  the  diameter 
of  aoa  of  Iba  pvllajra  ba  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  other, 
•a  flml  ivfaan  ue  bars  are  plaeed  on  the  axka  and  are  made 
totavohre  by  turning  the  wheel,  the  angular  Telocity  of 
one  may  be  half  the  angular  velocity  of  the  Other :  then  if 
any  equal  weii^hts,  for  example,  be  fixed  on  the  carriages 
»  huh  r-iuie  on  the  two  bars,  at  equal  distances  from  the 
centies  of  motion;  and  if  there  be  placed  on  the  carriages 
in  the  brass  frames  above  those  centres,  weights,  including 
those  of  the  carriages^  such  that  the  weight  above  the 
luger  pnUqr  maf  ba  an«4bnrtti  of  Owl  irideh  ia  above  <ha 


smaller  puliev;  the  centrifugal  forces  arising  from  the  re^ 
volutions  will  allow  these  weights  to  be  raised  at  the  same 
instant,  proviii,g  that  Ixith  the  revolving  bodies  are  retained 
in  circular  onbtts.  Here  the  angular  velocities  of  the  revolv* 
ing  bodice  are  aslto  2,  and  the  weights  in  the  frames^  which 
represent  the  centrifiigal  Ibroea,  are  as  1  to  4 ;  and  the 
experiment  shows  that  when  equal  bodies  revolve  in  equal 
CUWular  orbila,  the  centrifbgal  or  centripetal  forces  are  to 

one  another  as  the  squares  of  the  angular  velocities. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  experiments  may  be 
varied  so  as  to  odittrit  all  the  phenomena  of  circular 

movements. 

WIJikLPOOL,  a  place  in  a  nver,  or  in  the  sea,  where, 
in  eonsequenea  of  obstructions  from  banks,  rocksi  or  islaodsi 
or  the  opposition  of  winds  and  currents,  the  waters  acquire 

a  revolvmg  motion. 

The  agitation  of  the  waters  which  is  c<jnstanlly  observed 
near  Messiua,  and  which  usually  designated  the  whirl- 
pool of  Chary  bdis,  is  now  well  known  to  be  unaccompanied 
by  any  vortigiiious  motion  by  which  vessels  might  oe  ab- 
sorbeu,  and  is,  raiher,  an  incessant  undulation  of  the  water. 
The  aptation  is  said  to  exist  in  several  different  places  at 
the  same  time,  within  the  circnmferenees  of  circles  whoaa 
diameters,  when  the  wind  is  latoderate,  do  not  exceed  100 

'  feet,  and  is  causetl  by  the  wind  actin:^  oMifjuely  on  the 
nipid  current  which  s'ets  towards  the  iaro,  or  li„-hthonse, 
from  the  north  during  six  hours,  and  from  the  south  iluniii^ 
the  next  six  hours,  and  so  on  alternately  ;  the  changes 
takin;^  place  ve4j»e<  'i\ ely  w  ith  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
moon.  Spallanzani,  w  ho  was  rowed  over  the  spot  when 
the  wind  was  light,  experienced  no  danger,  though  the 
boatwaanuch  tossed  by  the  waves:  he  was  informed  how- 
ever  that  iHlum  the  wind  is  high,  the  swelling  of  the  waves 
is  more  violi-nt  an  !  extensive,  so  that  snud!  vessels  which 
are  driven  within  l  he  limits  of  the  agitation  may  be  sunk  by 
the  waves  breakin;;  over  them,  and  large  ones  may  be 
driven  on  the  Italian  shore,  where  they  are  80mel[imes 
wrecked  on  the  rock  of  Scylla.  The  dashing  ofthewnvca 
on  the  hollow  rocks  about  Cape  Peluro  produces  a  noise 
which  is  said  to  resemble  the  barking  of  dogs  ;  and  it  is 
nrobabta  that  these  sounds  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  a 
iemafe  monster  surrounded  by  ferodoua  dogs  and  wolves 

lay  there  in  wait  to  devour  UtC  marinCtB  Wbo  might  be 
wrecked  on  the  i-oiist. 

The  Maelstrom  i'etwecn  the  islands  of  Mosker  and 
Warae  on  the  coast  of  Norway  appeal's  to  be  of  a  siiuilar 
nature :  the  tide  there  forms  a  current  which  runs  with 
violence  alternately  from  north  to  soutli,  and  in  a  contrary 
direction ;  and  when  this  is  opposed  by  the  winds,  there  is 
created  an  agitation  of  the  water,  the  sound  of  which  is 
heard  at  sea  to  the  distance  of  many  leagues.  At  hitch 
and  .it  liiw  water,  in  moderate  weatlicr.ships  jj.iss  tlirouirii  tiie 
.stiail  without  danger ;  but  during  strong  galea  they  ki  ep 
at  a  considerable  distance  in  order  to  avoid  being  draw  n 
into  the  current,  in  consequence  of  which  they  might 
Ibunder  among  the  waves,  or  be  otherwise  destroyed. 
Whales  and  other  fish,  it  is  said,  are  often  found  dead  on 
the  shores,  against  which  they  have  been  dashed  by  the 
violence  with  which  the  waters  rush  through  the  channel. 

Whirlpools  are  produced  among  the  Okney  Islands  bj' 
the  act  liins  of  winds  and  currents;  Imt  hoiils,  it  is  said,  pass 
over  the  spots  in  safety,  a  log  of  wood  or  a  bundle  of  straw 
previously  thrown  intotha  inter  being  anBcient  to  aireat 
its  revolving  motion. 

The  circidar  or  spiral  motion  of  the  water,  which  conati> 
tutcs  a  whirlpool  or  eddy  in  a  liver,  is  produced  by  flexuiea 
of  the  banks  or  ccotiacDoaa  of  the  bed;  in  consequence  of 
which  the  euifcat,  instead  of  continuing  parallel  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  river,  is  turned  obliquely  towards 
the  middle :  the  pattirU  s  of  watt  r  between  this  oblique 
current  and  the  bank  by  winch  the  waters  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  are  reflected,  arc  acted  upon  by  forces  in 
different  directions ;  and  the  centrifugal  force  resulting  from 
the  curvilinear  motion  causes  the  centres  of  the  whirlpools 
to  be  on  alowar  level  than  the  geneial  suiihce  of  the  vatcr 
In  the  liver. 

Let  A  B  he  the  distance  between  the  two  banks  of  a 
river  at  a  part  where  a  contmction  of  the  bed  begins  to 
take  ])lacc,  and  let  .i  !>  he  the  narrowest  part  of  the  chan- 
nal,  in  the  vicinity:  the  water,  in  part  arrested  by  the  bank 
A  ii,  rises  above  the  general  level  of  the  water  in  llie  nver 
at  that  place,  and  being  reflected,  will  be  made  to  take  an 
oblique  direction  aaa  e;atthaaaine  time  tha  Telocity  in 
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the  coutractt'd  section  lifcomcs,  by  the  laws  of  hydrodyna- 
mics, Rrea**''" 'han  that  of  the  river  above  AB.  Then  the 
particlen  of  water  within  the  ipace  a  C  c,  rushing  towards 
ae,  in  oooMquenoe  probabljr  or  vMoitiM between  the  par- 


ticles which  are  advancing  with  on  Moelerated  motion 
along  that  line,  the  surface  within  flmt  space  becomes  de> 

])risscJ.  and  the  particles  about  T)  (!<  sc-i'tu1  into  the  space 
i»y  their  pnivity.  It  follows  that  Iht  re  is  a  constant  ten- 
dency of  the  water*  from  D  towards  C  n,  and  from  C  towards 
«r.  besides  the  current  in  the  dirt-ction  nr;  and  by  the 
jution  of  the  forces  in  these  directions  the  revolvintj  motion 
takes  place.  Whirlpoobare  continually  being  formed  in  this 
manner,  and  nre  earned  to  some  distance  mwn  the  mer 
by  the  general  current. 

Whinpools  may  in  like  manner  be  fbrmcd  at  the  same 
time,  below  6,  on  the  opposite  Iwnk  of  tlie  river,  if  this 
.should  have  a  similar  form  to  ihf  bank  bftwfen  A  and  C: 
cirtlK'  stn  ani  nc  may  bo  ictlecti-d  lidtii  K,  should  there  be 
a  contraction  at  that  place,  and  wlat  Ipools  may  be  formed 
in  the  enlareemeot  neyond,  a.s  shown  in  the  diagram. 
Precisely  in  like  manner  are  formed  the  whirlpools  or  eddies 
:it  the  shoulders  of  the  piers  of  a  bridge,  when  the  breadth 
of  the  river  is  so  mueh  Contracted  as  to  cauM  its  surftce 
abu\e  the  bridge  to  be  considerably  higher  than  the  surfkee 
below. 

Under  'hi'sc  whirlpools  the  bed  of  the  river  must  evi- 
dently Mi>tain  less  pressure  than  takes  nlaec  on  the  ])arts 
about  tliem  :  consequently  the  water  under  the  bed,  acting 
iiydiostatically  upwards,  may  lift  up  the  earth  and  stones, 
and  thus  undermine  the  piers ;  or  it  may  blow  up  the  piles 
driven  fbr  the  fonnation  of  dams.  By  this  cauae  the  aoci- 
dentH  which  oocor  in  hydraulic  operationa  are  frequently 
produced. 

liioqualilics  in  the  depth  of  the  bed  of  arivcr  must  evi- 
di  iitly  icivi'  iiM'  to  vertical  whirlpools  by  the  reflexion  of 
1  he  water  from  the  ascending;  slopes;  the  particlet  then 
take  an  oblique  direction  upwards,  so  as  to  nse  like  a  wave 
above  the  general  Sivface  :  also  a  sudden  depression  of  the 
bed  will  produce  n  vertical  whiripooi  in  the  lower  part, 
nearly  as  the  hoHzontal  whirlpools  before  mentioned  are 
supposed  to  have  been  formed. 

WHIRLWIND  is  a  violent  movement  of  the  atmosphere 
in  a  Liii'ular  or  sj)iral  direction  about  an  axis,  the  latter 
havini;  at  the  same  time,  as  is  now  generally  believed,  a 
pros;res.'ive  motion,  rectilinear  OT  cnrviUnear,  on  the  aur- 
lace  of  the  land  or  sea.  * 

The  tornados  of  North  America  and  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
as  well  as  the  typhoons  in  the  sea  of  China,  have  long 
been  known  as  violent  tempests  in  which  the  wind  has  a 
revolving  motion  about  certain  axes;  but  these  terms  arc 
commonly  applied  to  such  storms  as  arc  of  short  duration 
nn  l  comparatively  of  small  exti  nt,  the  diameters  of  the 
vditiees \arying  from  a  few  hundred  vards  to  one  or  two 
miles.  It  is  now  ascertained,  liy  sni  h  e\ idence  as  leaves 
scarcely  any  doubt  of  the  fact,  that  in  all  or  most  of  the 
great  vonns  wMeh  agitate  the  atmosphere  the  wind  has  a 
rotatory  movcnent,  and  that  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
withm  whieh  the  gyration  !■  performed  is  sometimes  equal 
in  extent  to  several  hundred  miles :  in  prreat  whirlwinds 
the  axis  appears  to  be  either  vertical  or  nearly  so.  but  in 
those  of  small  extent  its  inclination  is  oHen  ineomidenble, 
and  it  is  sometimes  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeeth  century  the  re- 
volving motion  of  the  wind,  during  the  great  hurricanes 
which  t.ake  jilacf  in  the  West  Indies,  appears  to  have  been 
noticed ;  and  in  a  description  of  them,  which  was  given 
at  that  time  in  the  *  Philosophical  IVanaadions,'  it  is  stated 
that,  after  »ce.s.sation  of  the  trade-winds,  the  storm  begins 
from  the  north  ;  that  the  wind  afterwards  goes  round  to  the 
north  '.Mst  .ind  then  lo  the  south,  the  storm  subsiding 
when  the  wind  comes  to  the  south  east:  and  in  Colonel 
faptier's  work  on  thi'  '  Winds  and  M(<n^oou^.'  which  was 
published  in  IWI,  the  gyratory  nature  of  the  storms  in 
the  Bait  Indian  icaa  la  inferred  from  the  recorded  ehangca 


in  the  directions  of  the  wind  during  the  storms  of  1780 
and  1770.  Whirlwind  storms  appear  jiowever  to  have 
been  then  considered  as  local  and  tem|>orar)' ;  and  we  owe 
to  Mr.  Redfield,  of  New  York,  the  discoveiy  that  they 
hanre  ft  pwfwadiea  ••  well  aa  a  icvotvins  motkn.  Or. 
FhmkKn  ascertained  ^t  the  etorm  whieh  he  witnemeid  at 
Philadelphia  in  1743,  took  a  certain  time  to  arrive  at  Bos- 
ton, but  he  did  not  pursue  the  subject,  and.  from  a  mis- 
taken estimate  of  the  distance  between  those  cities,  his 
opinion  of  the  rate  of  movement  is  now  known  to  be 
erroneous. 

Though  the  fact  of  a  revolving  motion  of  the  air  in 
great  storms  may  now  be  considered  as  established,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  cauae  €i  the  rotation  ia  alill  in 
obscurity.  Dr.  Hare,  of  the  Univenity  of  Bnmsylvania, 

who  considers  the  rotatory  movement  as  accidental,  sug- 
gests thai  electrical  discharges  between  the  earth  and 
clouds  are  the  immediate  causes  of  storms  iiy  giving  nse 
to  an  extrication  of  heat  and  a  precipitation  of  aqueous 
vapours:  partial  rarefactions  are  thus  supposed  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  upper  part  of  the  atmosphere,  in  eonsequence 
of  which  currents  of  i^r  BMend  flrom  the  awfoea  of  tiie 
earth  and  other  currents  rush  from  dtfflerent  paita  of  the 
horiflon  to  supply  the  deficiency  at  the  spots  from  whence ' 
the  air  a.scendeti.  The  agency  of  electricity  is  frequently 
manifest  in  storms ;  but,  whatever  be  the  cause,  currents 
of  air  are  frequently,  as  at  the  changes  of  the  monsoons  in 
the  East  Indian  seas,  impelled  oblifjuely  against  each 
other,  and  thus  rotatory  motions  in  the  atmosphere  may 
be  produced,  exactlyas  eddies  or  wtiirlpools  are  formed  in 
currents  of  water.  rWMiBi.P00i..1 

Mr.  Redfield,  in  his  •  Observations  on  StoiiM,'  in  the 
'  Transactions  of  the  American  Thiloeophieal  Society,* 
1841,  offers  an  ojnnion  that  generally  dnring  a  gale  there 
is,  in  the  lower  ])art  of  the  atmosphere,  a  spiral  motion  in- 
clining downwards  and  towards  the  centre ;  and  in  the 
higher  regions  a  like  spiral  motion  inclining  upwards  and 
towards  tha  csterior.  He  adds  that,  in  storms  of  f^reat 
extent,  there  k  aometimes  found  a  considerahla  aren  wittin 
which  the  wlnda  are  moderate  and  blow  in  wiooa  direc- 
tions. These  diaraeten  of  a  revolving  storm  appear  to 
be  verified  by  the  manner  in  which  trees  were  prostrated 
during  the  hurricane  w  hich  occurred  in  New  Brunswick 
in  June,  1835 ;  w  hen,  alwut  the  centre,  bodies  of  great 
weight  were  carried  spirally  upwards,  and,  on  iijij)(>Mte 
sides  of  the  storm's  path,  the  trees  were  thrown  in  contrary 
directions.  It  is  ooserved  that  when  a  stomi  rages  vio- 
lently, the  doors  and  windows  of  houaea  are  often  forced 
outwards,  either  fliMn  the  eentrifogal  force  cawed  by  the 
revolving  motion,  or  from  the  expansion  of  the  air  within, 
when  a  teroporar)'  rarefaction  takes  place  on  the  exterior ; 
and  from  the  movements  of  the  clouds  it  appeai-s  often 
that  a  storm,  in  passing  over  a  place,  is  in  activity  at  a 
considerable  altuode  before  it  deaemida  to  the  earth's 
surface. 

That  a  whirlwind  may  have  a  progressive  as  well  as  a 
revolving  motion  may  be  easily  andeiatood  if  it  be  ob- 
served that,  aa  the  atmosphere  in  the  tropical  regions 

moves  from  east  to  west  witn  respect  to  the  surface  of  the 
land  or  sea,  it  may,  after  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans,  be  arrested  in  its  jirotrress  wc'-tward  by  the  conti- 
nents of  America  and  Asia,  and  deftected  from  thence  to- 
wards the  poles  of  the  earth  :  the  whirlwinds  formed  bv 
electricity  or  otherwise  in  the  general  current  of  air  will 
cM>n8equently  be  carried  with  the  deflected  branciiaa  into 
high  northern  and  southern  latitudes;  and  it  nMrocoa* 
sionally  happen  that,  from  the  natore  of  tiie  deflaaUng 
forces,  the  path  of  the  axis  of  a  revolving  storm  in  either 
branch  is  a  curve  line  like  a  segment  of  a  circle  or  para- 
bola. Sir  .John  Hcrschel,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  18.'W,  suggested  that  the  Gulf-Stream  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  nearly  parabolic  curMs- assumed  by 
the  paths  of  the  storms  on  the  coast  of  Morth  America: 
the  paths  nearly  coincide  with  the  course  of  this  stream; 
and  the  warmth  of  the  water,  bjr  increaang  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  above  it,  mnat  oiatinb  the  equilibfittm  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  maintain  the  atorma  wfawh  had  their 
oriuin  in  a  lower  latitude. 

It  is  evident  that  the  velocity  of  the  wind  in  a  revolving 
storm  must  be  the  ;;reafest  and  the  h  ast  rckpectively  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  in  a  diameter  w  hich 
is  perpendicular  to  the  path  of  that  axis;  for  on  one  side 
the  dnectian  of  the  revolving  enrrent  coMpirea  with  that 
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of  the  •prtn^nmn  motion  of  the  Btorm,  and  on  the  other  it 
ii  contrary  to  it.  In  other  pfirfs  within  the  limit*  of  the 
slorm  the  direction  and  velocity  ol"  tiie  wind  must  be  com- 
pounded of  the  rotative  and  proErressive  niotioiT?;  and  it 
will  happen  frequently  that  a  teniporanr  calm  ia  experi- 
•necd  at  each  point  on  the  eaifhts  wamat  at  whicii  the 
Mis  of  the  ttonn  neocMvely  •iriviaBi 

Hm  phenomena  of  tropiou  itonM  in  not  precisely  such 
as  they  would  be  if  the  air  had  a  limple  movement  of 
rotation ;  the  particles  of  air,  while  revolving,  are  probably 
Mihjcct  to.  uncluiator)' motions  in  spiral  cui-ves,  and  local 
obstructions  cause  sudden  and  irregular  i-hanj^es  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  so  (liat  it  aj)pears  sometimes  to  shil\ 
to  different  .poinbt  all  round  the  compuB.  Mr.  Hedfield 
slatas  fbati  in  email  ^Nlml  vinds,  the  axis  of  rotation 
appears  at  times  to  describe  ^^rations  in  looped  curves 
about  its  mean  place  in  the  Ime  of  progressive  motion ; 
and  the  like  gyndions  probably  take  place  in  those  of  an 
extensive  kind :  but  in  order  to  rimplifV  the  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  whirlwinds,  it  i.s  usual  to  assume  that 
the  paiticies  of  air  revolve  in  tlic  cucuml'ercnces  of  circles 
whose  centres  are  in  the  axis ;  the  latter  having  at  the 
same  time  a  movement  of  progresision  in  a  rectilinear  or  ^ 
ilinear  direction.    Now,  if  the  plane  of  the  paper  re 


pwBBt  the  eurfSue  of  the  sea,  and  a  line  througjh  Ai,  jper- 
pcodicttlar  to  it  rapment  the  asia  of  a  iridriwind  wnoee 


nt^rth  and  sonth  diameter  is  N.S.,  and  in  wliidi  th«  par- 
iicU'5  of  air  arc  «ipposed  to  revolve  (for  example)  in  the 

direction  indicate<l  by  the  onler  of  the  letters  N.W.S.E. ; 
the  pro?res*ive  movement  of  the  axis  beini^  ali-o  supp.iscd 
tube  from  Ai  throujrh  N.,  or  from  south  to  north:  llien. 
adnce  at  N.  a  tangent  to  the  circle  lies  due  east  and  west, 
it  tt  evident  that  a  sliip  at  that  point  would  experience  a 
—'—A  blowint;  from  the  east  when  the  centre  of  the  storm 


is  at  Ai ;  and  if  tha  ship  remain  slaUonanr,  the  wind  will 
continne  to  blow  flrom  the  staw  qoarter  1311  Ai  arrives  at 

X..  the  tantrents  to  the  conecntiie  Mfdes  supposed  to  be 
described  by  the  particles  beinff  due  east  and  west  at  the 
!>orthcrn  points  of  \U<:  c  ircnmferences  a-^  tbi-y  siicceivsivcly 
arrive  at  N.,  and  the  wiiul  in  all  the  northern  half  of  the 
ftorm  revolving  in  the  direction  E.N.W. :  but  attcr  this 
time,  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  W.S.£.,  must  bu 
feU  at  N.  as  awwt  wind  till  the  remaining  balf  of  the 
gtflfm  baa  paMedorer  that  point  In  lika  mumr,  if  the 
axis  of  the  <torm  were  to  move  ftom  At  to«raidiW.,a  ship 
^opposed  to  be  stationary  at  the  latter  point  would  fed 
the  gale  from  the  north  till  Ai  arrives  at  W. ;  after  which, 
as  the  eastern  semicircle  passes  over  that  poillt»  the  ahip 
would  experience  a  wind  from  the  south. 

Again,  if  the  axis  were  to  move  from  Ai  towards  A^  that 
is,  fkom  south-west  to  north-east,  for  example,  the  direction 
of  the  whirlwind  being  as  before  according  to  the  order  of 
the  letters  N.W^.E.  and  the  ship  being  supposed  to  remain 
stationary  at  some  point,  as  M,  till  the  storm  has  passed 
over  it:  then,  the  hne  of  direction  in  which  the  points  of 
the  whiilwind  Kucce&sively  overtake  the  ship  being  UiM^ 
Miallel  to  A,A„  the  araiaMi,iMi.fte.  will  vepNMiittba 
P.     No.  1721. 


'  several  directions  in  whidi  the  wind  will  miceeuively  l>e 

felt  at  the  ship  during  the  continuance  of  the  storm.  Thus 
the  axis  of  the  whirlwind  being  at  Ai.  the  convex  surface 
I  of  thestorm  has  just  reached  the  >hip.  and  the  w  ind  blows 
I  in  the  direction  aMi,  or  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle 
I  whose  centre  is  Ai,  that  is,  nearly  from  the  east-Muth-east : 
I  next,  the  axis  beins  at  A,  the  point      in  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circle  whose  radius  is  AiM^  is  at  M| ;  and  tlien, 
at  the  ship  the  wind  is  felt  in  the  direction  bM„  or  in  the 
I  circumference  whose  radius  is  A^i,  or  its  equal  AjM^  that 
is,  nearly  from  the  ca-stby  south.    Again,  the  axis  beini;  at 
Ar>  the  point  M,  in  the  circumference  whose  radius  is  AiM^ 
is  at  Ml ;  and  then  at  tiie  ship  the  wind  is  felt  in  the  direc- 
tion cMi,  or  in  till-  circumference  whose  radius  is  AjMi,  or 
its  equal  AiM,.  that  h,  from  the  north-east:  when  the  axis 
is  at  A4  and     the  points      and  M.  arrive  at  Mt,  and  the 
wind  there  is  felt  successively  in  the  directions  dM|  and 
«Mi.  that  is,  nearly  from  tha  noilh  fagr  west,  and  fttMO  the 
north-north^wesL  When  the  axis  has  advanced  beyond 
Aj,  it  is  evident  that  the  whirlw  ind  erases  to  have  any  effect 
on  a  bhij)  at  Mi.    If  tangent.^  were  drasvn  at  Mi  to  the  arcs 
AM],  c^Il,  S,:c.,  they  wuuld  evidently  be  parallel  to  tangents 
at  the  corresponding  points  M,,  M,,  &c. ;  therefore  the  di- 
rections in  which  the  circumference  of  the  concentric  cir- 
cles meet  the  line  of  direction  MiM^  will  be  those  in  which 
the  wind  is  felt  at  the  ship  during  the  storm.   In  like  man- 
ner the  successive  directions  in  which  the  wind  blows  in 
a  revolving  storm  mav  be  extuUted,  whatever  be  the  situ- 
ation oflhe  ship  and  the  movement  of  the  axis  of  rotation. 

The  hurricanes  or  whirlwinds  of  the  Atlantic  commence 
in  a  part  of  the  ocean  which  is  frequently  designated  the 
region  of  variable  winds,  and  is  situated  between  10^  and 
20""  N.  lat.  and  between  rw'  and  GO"  W.  long.,  and  their 
progress  along  the  coast  of  the  United  States  is  marked  by 
the  devaila^n  they  .so  oHen  produee.  They  are  felt  be- 
tween July  and  October,  but  tmy  m«  most  ficquent  and 
violent  in  August  and  September;  and  being  on  the  great 
hue  of  communication  between  Europe  and  the  west,  the 
phenomena  which  they  present  have  been  more  attentively 
olwcrved  than  those  of  the  .stomis  in  any  other  region  of 
the  earth.  Tlie  valuable  publications  of  Mr.  Rediicid 
contain  nearly  all  the  details  which  have  yet  been  col- 
lected concerning  them,  while  the  work  of  Colonel  Reid, 
entitled  '  An  Attempt  to  develope  the  Law  of  Storms,'  con- 
tains almsat  all  tmt  ia  known  of  the  whiilwinda  in  the 
soufliem  hemisphere. 

In  the  •  American  Journal  of  Science.'  vol.  xx..  it  is 
shown  that  the  storm  which  took  place  in  Scptctnucr. 
1821,  began  in  theWe.it  Indies,  and  arrived  off  the  con-l  .n 
the  United  States,  in  lat.  3.'>'  N.,  at  day-liplit.  Sepieiutjcr 
3rd.  when  the  wind  blew  from  E.S.E. :  on  the  same  day, 
at  11  A.M.,  the  htorm  commenced  at  Cape  Hcnlopen,  ui'.h 
the  wind  in  the  same  quarter,  but  it  ai\erAvards  shifted  to 
K.N.E.,  and  blew  daring  nearly  an  hour :  a  calm  of  half 
an  hour  succeeded,  when  the  wind  shifted  toW.N.W.,and 
blew  with  great  violence.  At  New  York  the  storm  com- 
menced at  5  I'.M.  from  the  e:ist  and  norlh-eiist.  the  wind 
blowing  with  fury  lor  three  hours,  and  then  it  changed  lu 
the  west.  At  Boston  the  hurricane  commenced  at  10  p.m., 
but  beyond  this  city  it  was  not  traced.  All  the  pheno- 
mena just  mentioned  indicate,  agreeably  I0  the  principles 
above  explained,  a  revolTtup  tiurricane  in  which  the 
direction  of  the  rotation  was  aoeording  to  the  Older  oT  the 
cardinal  noitrts  N.,  W.,  8.,  1^.,  while  the  progreerive  move 
ment  of  tne  axis  wa.s  about  north  by  east.  Tlie  temporarj- 
calm  at  Cape  lleiilopen  seems  to  show  that  the  centre  of 
the  vortex  was  then  near  that  place. 

In  the  same  work  it  is  stated  that,  during  the  humcanc 
of  1830,  at  the  Bahama  Islands,  the  wind  veered  almost 
round  the  con>p«ss  in  the  night  of  August  14th.  The  storm 
appears  to  have  passed  from  the  island  of  St.  Thomas,  near 
Porto  Rico,  to  the  south-east  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  in  about 
six  days,  consequently  it  must  have  moved  at  the  rate  of 
about  17  miles  per  hour  ;  and  by  the  positions  of  the  dif- 
ferent points  at  which  its  effects  were  at  the  same  time 
felt,  its  diameter  must  have  been  about  150  or  200  miles. 

A  movement  of  progression  combined  with  a  movement 
of  rotation  in  the  direction  of  the  points  N.,  W.,  S.,  E.,  is 
also  indicated  by  the  phenomena  of  the  Baibadocs  hurri- 
cane in  August,  1831,  in  July,  1837,  iudof  the  hurricane  at 
Antigua,  Auguat  and  of  the  latter  year.  But  of  the  North 
Atlamie  atoros,  that  wUeh  presents  the  most  remarkable 
phemmenB  li  eoe  wUdi  nund  between  the  12th  and  23nl 
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of  Augubf,  IS'.fT.  Details  of  tlii'  c;rLunislh.nces  attcndinsT  i 
it  have  been  iriven  h1  length,  with  a  chart  of  iu  course,  by 
Col.  Reid,in  liis  woik  on  storras:  and  il  appears  that  it 
WH  fint  felt  in  iaX.  IT  30f  N.,  about  400  mile*  eattward 
of  Antiffua,  though  it  nay  twve  bad  ito  origin  itiU  fiutbor 
•aatwara. 

BjrtlM  oiiMtt  '  xprneneed  at  difllRvnt  pointa  on  the 
OOCtn,  Cai.  Bcid  cunchidei  that  the  v*-x\\re  or  axi.«  of  the 
itonn advanced  at  tirht  Irom  east  to  \vi'>t  ru-urly  :  utid  alter 
mOTinK  in  that  dufclinn  about  two  ria\s,  it  turned  towards 
the  north-weht,  as  il  the  -torm  liud  been  abruptly  deflected 
from  the  land;  and  whei'  'lie  wlnrl.vind  ceased  to  be  no- 
ticed, it  wa*  pauintc  ea.st..ard  across  the  Atlantic  to  the 
aouth  of  Newfoundland.  On  ttie  18th  of  August,  a  ship, 
named  the  Rawlins,  waa  btcalawd  for  an  nam  in  lat. 
90*30'  N.  nearly ;  at  that  time  another,  named  theCa1yp»o, 
above  three  degrees  noithwaid  of  tho  Kawlins,  waslhnnvn 
on  her  beam  ends  svifh  the  wind  successively  at  N.W.,  W., 
and  S.W. ;  and  a  "-Inp,  naini  il  the  Sophia,  situated  ahimt 
as  far  toward*  the  north-east  ot"  the  Uawhns,  evidently 
eaatward  of  the  btorm'ti  centre,  experienced  the  hurricane 
from  the  E.N.E.,  £.,  and  E.8.E.    Previously  to  the  tem- 

Krary  calm,  the  wind  at  the  place  of  the  RawHns  had 
en  N.K.  bjr  E.  and  N.,  and  anerwarda  it  suddenly 
changed  to  the  S.W.  These  circumstances  sufficiently  in- 
dicate  tluit  the  whirlwind  had  then  a  pro^resMve  motion 
towards  the  north-w\e-it,  and  at  the  same  time  a  rotation  in 
the  direction  ot"  the  pi mts  N.,  W.,  S..  E.  Un  the  iOth  of 
Aug^t  tlie  wind  at  the  point  occupied  by  the  Sophia  ap* 
peved  to  veer  back,  fint  to  the  east,  and  nbHi<|wiiUy  to 
Vat  north ;  and  aincc  at  this  time  the  progresaivo  move- 
ment of  tb*  hiinic«ne  had  changed  fhnii  •  aoutb-weat  to  a 
nortlMBSt  direction,  the  veering  of  the  wild  admita  of 
being  explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  Sophia  had 
then  fallen  into  the  western  semicirt'e  ol'  the  wliirlwind, 
while  the  latter,  still  revolving  in  the  hame  direction,  pa^ed 
over  her. 

That  independent  whirlwinds  occasionally  interfere  with 
each  other  nay  be  inferred  from  the  circunutances  attend- 
ing the  Toynga  of  the  Caatriea  from  8t.  Luota  to  England 
inlfae  auae  year  (1837).  Thb  ehip^  between  the  14tn  and 
2f)th  of  August,  sailed  neariy  from  south  to  north  on  the 
chord  of  the  are  described  by  the  centre  of  the  ttrcat  hurri- 
eanf  ju^^  mi-ntioncd.  On  the  14th  and  15th,  in  atv  ut  the 
18th det'ree  01  north  latitude,  where  the  wind  usually  blows 
from  the  east,  ^he  fell  a  f:i'.le,  which  at  first  came  from 
S.S.W.,  and  afterwards  changed  to  S.E.,  aa  if  she  had 
crossed  the  eastern  side  of  a  storm  revolving  in  tho  direc- 
tion N.,  £.,  and  whose  centre  waa  novbg  nearly 
fnm  east  to  west :  this  waa  in  ftet  the  and  hurricane  near 
the  place  where  it  was  first  observed.  The  Castries  then 
sailed  northward  with  fair  weather  till  August  24th,  when, 
in  lat.  35°  4«'  N.  and  in  long.  67*  40'  W.  nearly,  she  was 
overtaken  by  a  whirlwind  wliich  passed  over  her.  Now 
this  could  not  have  been  the  srieat  hurricane  l)e('ore  men- 
tioned, since  at  that  time  the  latter  had  passed  beyond  the 
spot  towards  the  N.B.,  and  the  rotation  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremis nuat  have  caaaod  at  the  place  a  weat  wind  to  be 
felt ;  whereaa  the  direction  of  the  wind  at  the  ship  waa  at 
first  from  E.S.E.,  subsequently  changing  to  N.E.,  N.,  and 
N.W. :  the  ship  must  evidently  therelbre  have  been  then  in 
the  north-caMern  side  of  a  whirlwind  cominsr  up  from  the 
8.E..  and  revolving,  like  the  others,  in  the  direction  N.,  W., 
S.,  E.  Tliis  whirlwind  must  have  fallen  into  the  track 
pursued  by  the  former,  and  probably  both  became  after- 
wards blended  together. 

Mr.  Redfield,  of  New  York,  Professor  Dove,  of  Beritn. 
and  Colonel  Retd,  in  England,  independently  of  each 
other,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time,  ascertained,  from  the 
accounts  of  persons  who  had  naviirated  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, that  in  the  whirlwind  sionns  of  those  reinons  the 
rotation  takes  place  in  the  order  ot  the  cardinal  points  N., 
K..  S..  W.,  or  eontiary  to  that  in  \vhich  the  rotations  are 
made  in  the  North  Atlantic  ;  the  axis  of  the  storm  having 
also  a  progressive  motion  from  the  equator  obliquely 
towarda  the  aouth  pole.  Such  ai>pean  to  have  been  the 
natore  of  the  storm  near  the  ide  of  Rodriguer,  i<cbruary, 
1807,  in  which  the  Blenheim,  the  flag-ship  of  Sir  Thomas 
T^ubridge,  foundered :  for  it  is  observed  by  Col.  Reid. 
that  thr  Hurrier,  brig  of  war  ;on<>  of  the  siqiiadron).  by 
scuddmp  before  the  wind  from  the  1st  to  the  -1th  ol  Fe- 
bniary,  disciilxd  about  three-tpuirters  of  the  circum- 
Csrencc  of  a  circle  in  tli«  order  ju*t  mentioned.  And  since 


the  ships  fir«t  received  the  wind  from  the  norlli-eaat,  it 
may  be  inferred  that,  by  sailinj;  south-westward  iH»ter  than 
the' storm  advanced,  they  actually  overtook  it  at  its  sovith- 
east  side.  A  like  circumstance  occurred  to  the  ship  Nep 
tune  during  its  voyage  from  Calcutta  to  the  Cape  in  1  fi^. 
From  a  French  aooount  of  the  huiricana  which  was  felt  at 
the  Maoritios  in  Mareh,  1818^  it  appaan  that  the  wind 
began  early  in  the  morning  to  blow  from  S.S.E.  and  S. ; 
but  in  about  an  hour  it  changed  to  the  east ;  and  at  da>- 
break  it  became  N.N.E.  and  N.,  and  when  the  storm 
ceaM'il  it  blew  fiom  the  N.W.  These  cireuniBlances  incJi- 
cate  u  rot  Hi  ion  in  the  order  N.,  E.,  S.,  \V  .,  about  au  uxi» 
passing  a  little  way  to  the  north  of  the  island,  tVogi  nearly 
east  to  south-west. 

But  the  moat  remarkable  atonn  which  Colonel  Reid  baa 
investiirated  is  that  which  occurred  in  the  Indian  ocoaa, 
in  Man  h.  IRD'J,  when  the  fleet,  under  the  convoy  of  the 
(.'ulhuien  and  TerpniLhore,  suHeied  severely.  The  fleet, 
homeward  bound  I'loui  India,  had  ^'ot  in  lat.  21*  s>oiit]i. 
when,  on  March  14,  the  hurricane  became  so  violent  tliat 
the  ahips  were  dispersed.  By  tracing  the  courses  which 
they  pursued,  and  also  thoM  of  four  ships  wliich  bad 
sailed  from  the  Cape  to  cruise  near  the  Mauritius.  Colonel 
Reid  found  that  the  geoanil  movement  of  the  atom  from 
long.  80°  E..  where  it  was  first  felt,  to  long.  S6»  EL,  waa 
from  N.E.  to  S.W.  nearly;  froin  Ihenca  the  path  turned 
abruptly,  and  its  dmclion  al'teiwarJs  was  from  N.W.  to 
S.E. ;  it  therefore  described  a  curve  line  similai  to  tlmt  of 
the  North-Atlantic  ^torm  in  Au^'ust,  1837,  but  in  a  direc- 
tion tending  towards  the  south  pole;  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  wind  veered  at  each  of  the  ships  whose  logs 
have  been  examined  is  capable  of  being  represented  vf 
assuming  that  the  rotation  was,  as  in  the  preceding  caaast 
according  to  the  order  of  the  points  N.,  E.,S..W. 

From  the  12th  to  the  131  h  of  Mareh.  the  whole  fleet  ap- 
pears to  have  been  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
vortex,  and  to  have  mailed  in  a  direction  paiallel  to  the 

f)afh  of  the  axi.s.  Seven  of  the  ships,  by  lying  tu  and 
ailing  to  the  southward,  got  out  of  the  hurricane  on  the 
15th;  but  on  the  18th,  one  of  them,  the  Huddart,  fell  into 
the  aonthem  branch  of  the  lino  damibed  by  the  axiat  and 
crossed  the  northern  extremity  of  thavonexaatbalasda 
moved  south-eastward. 

The  CuIIodcn,  with  part  of  the  fleet,  by  -'.ailinj;  ea*tward, 
cot.  on  the  15th.  nearly  to  the  centre  of  the  voitex  in  the 
aoitlu  rn  branch  ;  on  the  15th  and  ICth,  this  ship  scudded 
before  the  wind,  but  it  afterwards  changed  its  course  to 
S.E.,  and  on  the  19tli  it  got  out  of  the  storm.  The  ships 
which  followed  her  prolMbly  eontinuad  to  go  before  the 
wind ;  they  thus  kepi  near  tne  centre  of  the  Itorm,  where 
they  must  nave  foundered. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  a  hurricane  which  com- 
menced in  lal.  5"  S.  and  long.  90»  E.  appears  to  have  had 
little  progressive  motion;  all  the  ships  which  were  ex- 
posed to  it  experienced  a  temporary  calm  in  the  miiUt  oi 
the  storm,  and  on  the  afiemoon  of  one  day,  November  21, 
the  wind  veered  rapidly  mite  lound  the  horiion  in  the 
ocderN.,£.,S.,W. 

The  wfairiwinda  in  the  Sea  of  China  appear  to  diflitr  m 
no  respect  from  those  which  take  place  on  the  coast  of 
North  America.  Durine  a  hurricane  on  the  coast  near 
Canton,  August,  182i>,  when  the  East  India  (  omputn  - 
ship  Bridg^vater  was  driven  on  shore,  the  changes  ul  the 
wind  were  successively  from  N.  to  E.,  and  to  E.S.E.,  end- 
ing at  S.E. ;  therefore  if  it  be  supposed  that  the  course  of 
the  atorm  was  nearly  ftom  east  to  wm^  and  that  the  ship 
waa  to  the  north  of  its  centie,  the  rotation  must  have  been 
hi  the  order  N.,  W.,  8..  E. :  it  has  been  aaoertainod  that  the 
rotations  took  ])lace  in  the  same  ofdar  doriag  the  bniri* 

canes  ol'  IKiJ  aiui  \KiTi. 

Little  is  known  ol  the  storms  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  but  that 
they  arc  of  a  rotatory  character.  Colonel  Reid  infers  from 
the  relation  given  by  Mr.  Williams,  the  missionary,  of  one 
which  took  place  at  Karotonga,  one  of  the  Hervey  Islands 
in  December,  1831.  It  is  stated  that  during  the  atom  the 
east  end  of  the  chapel  waa  blown  in,  and  therefore  the 
wind  must  have  been  in  tile  east ;  when  the  gale  ended 
the  wind  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  west. 

In  hiKher  latitudes  the  storms  are  irregular,  probably 
becaune  the  vortices  follow  each  other  in  the  same  direc- 
j  .»nand  interfere  with  each  other's  gyrations ;  the  great 
itnitn  which,  in  183^1,  was  felt  on  the  south  coast  of  lr«> 
i  land,  and  proceeded  Irom  thence  along  thb  weat  coast  ol 
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Scotland,  tiad  aJi  the  characters  of  a  whirlwind.  It  it 
■tated  by  ('olonel  Reid  that  on  the  14th of  February,  while 
at  Cape  Clear,  the  wind  blew  from  S.E. ;  off  Oporto  the 
rale  waa  from  S.W. ;  at  the  same  time,  at  the  bottom  of 
Um  Bij  of  Bmajt  il  waa  felt  from  &  and  &W. j  and  at 
ttw  SiMfland  TdHida.fh)iB  the  lethto  the  90th  of  Febrtia-y, 
file  wind  blew  siiccegsively  from  S.F...  S  .  and  H.W.  Al 
Ckdit  between  the  7'h  and  I'ith  of  February  tlu'  wiiui  \>\v\\ 
Iron)  S.W.  and  W.  ;  and  on  the  16th,  ott"  Lisbon,  there 
were  hea%y  ffalen  from  S.W.  to  W.N.W.  All  these  cir- 
eumstancM  indicate  a  atorm  revolving  in  the  order  N., 
W.,  S..  Em  while  itii  centra  advanocd  in  a  line  nearly  from 
south  to  north.  Prafiwor  Dove  of  Berlin  haa  remarked, 
that  in  Pniwa  all  itonna  are  |i;reat  wKirlwiad^  wUeh  con- 
thinc  dwinf  one  or  Mveml  days,  sometimee  aa  many  as 
twenty;  the  rotation  of  iho  wmd  beina;  senemlly  in  one 
direction.  (Land,  and  Ldin.  Phil.  Mag.,  Sojit.  and  Oct., 
18370 

The  variations  in  the  heijifht  of  the  column  of  mercury 
in  a  barometer  are  thought  to  aiford,  within  the  tropica, 
indications  of  the  approach  and  the  atate  of  a  whirlwind ; 
the  column  haa  been  obeerved  to  flUl  gradaally  during  part 
of  the  time  that  tlM  etorai  eoottiniea  at  a  place,  apparently 
till  the  centre  of  tbe  vortex  hu  paieed  over,  and  then  to 
rise  at  gradually,  "nie  deprev-ion  of  the  column  conti- 
nues at»o  dunni:  tlip  niovi  nunit  uf  a  storin  from  one  repidn 
to  another;  the  centritui^al  tendency  of  the  revolvink;  par- 
ticles probably  opposini;  that  of  gravitv,  by  which  the 
particles  would  otherwiae  movetowaida  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion. Prootk  of  these  eircumstancea  are  given  by  Colonel 
Rdd  from  obaervationa  made  at  the  Manrttiaa,  msAafg  flie 
hnificMea  in  Maieh,  1819,  and  in  February,  ISM ;  but  be- 
fim  reHance  can  be  entirely  placed  on  such  indications,  a 
greater  number  of  observations  on  the  oscillations  of  the 
■Cteurial  column  than  have  yet  been  tnai!i>  are  ri"'(j(iired. 

A  l(nowle<le:e  of  the  lawsof  the  tiidt icm'*  ot  stortn-^  wo  ild 
be  of  the  highest  importance  to  manners,  for  if  a  com- 
mander of  a  ship  could,  from  the  barometer,  obtain  timely 
notioe  of  a  coming  tempest,  and,  from  the  direolion  in 
which  the  wind  is  blowing,  he  eould  aaoaitaln  in  wlud 
nut  of  the  maiiRin  of  the  vortex  he  is  when  overtalten  by 
the  whWwind,  he  might  put  his  ship  on  inch  a  course  as 
would  enable  her,  if  she  can  carry  sail,  to  escape  its  furv 
l)y  settini;  beyond  its  ririunil'iTf tue,  or  to  encounter  it 
wi'li  llif  kasi  poHsible  r\-k  ol'  I'ncianixi'nn^  her  safety.  If, 
for  example,  while  a  ship  is  /t/ing  in  in  a  revolving  storm, 
the  wind  should  veer  aft,  aa  it  is  called,  or  change  its  di- 
rection, ao  as  to  blow  from  the  part  of  the  boriioo  behind 
the  atem,  no  other  ineonveniMfla  would  be  incnmd  than 
that  the  ship  might  be  urmd  on  the  sea,  which  the  wind 
(having  been  previously  blowing  in  an  opposite  direction^ 
hid  raided  :  but  if  it  shoishl  veer  forward,  the  ship  mitrht 
he  driven  stern  toremoft  amonu:  the  waves,  and  she  mi^ht 
to  iniler  bt  i'ore  she  could  l>e  bronght  before  the  wind  : 
whereas,  if  the  quarter  to  which  the  wind  will  veer  could 
be  foreseen,  the  ahip  niglit  be  maiMBinrtwt  ao  aa  to  avoid 
tlMdanger. 

WHISKBY.  [DnrnLATiOK,  vol.  n»  p.  Vt ;  Wim  Am 
Spiarr  TaAoa.]    The  word  whiskey  is  the  Triah  word 

wtguf,  'water.*  The  name  which  the  Irish  give  to  the 
distilled  spirit  is  umg^uc  hri!/,h'i.  ■  \sah  r  of  life.'  Unqiie- 
baugh.  the  name  of  a  cordial  at  one  time  in  request,  is  the 
aame  two  words  in  a  compunnd  form. 

WHISPERING  PLACiiS  are  vaults  or  galleries  in 
which  the  sound  of  Woida  ottered  with  a  low  voice  is  aug- 
maotad.  ao  as  to  beooaa  andttUa  ataomMkiafablediitanoe 
tnm  the  apeaker. 

When  the  air  is  agitated  bgr  amr  impulse,  as  the  utter- 
ance of  a  word  at  some  apot,  the  undulations  extend 
spherically  in  every  direction,  and  thus  give  rise  to  percep- 
tions of  sound  which  diniiniKh  rapidly  in  intensity  as  the 
di!.*ance  of  the  and. lor  iruri  a'-cs  ;  but  if  the  inipr.lse  i^ 

Sveti  at  one  of  the  extremities  of  a  tube,  it  ia  eviilent  that 
e  undulations  will  be  prevented  ftompniading  laterally, 
and  the  whole  effect,  angmentad  ia  eomeqUBoe  of  the 
aondaniation  of  the  paitielCB  oTair  in  the  tube,  wiH  ba  es* 
pcrienced :  in  thia  manner  may  be  explained  the  inereaae 
of  the  intensitv  of  sound  in  a  trumpet  or  a  speaking-pipe. 
[Pick.]  A  likeeftect  takes  place  in  a  less  degree  when 
sound  ascends  from  the  bottom  of  a  deep  well,  or  when 
wonU  are  iiMcrcd  at  one  extremity  of  a  Ions;  conidor  or 
paaaage  in  a  building.  It  is  said  that  if  a  pin  be  dropped 
otto  the  wall  in  Omdirooln  Ciatle,  in  theUe  oflVigfat, 


the  sound  produced  when  it  strikes  the  water  is  distinotly 
heird  at  the  mouth :  the  well  is  above  200  feet  deep.  The 
sound  of  words  spoken  near  tbe  aorfkea  of  any  long  wall  ia 
similarlv  augmented  is  tha  diftetiott  of  the  length  of  the 
wall ;  tne  latter,  in  mnm  natmia  pnviatinc  li»  undula 
tion  from  being  diffbaed  in  the  atmoephere ;  the  effect  in 
a  r-onidor  is  frequently  increased  "hi.'n  the  corridor  has 
hciiiis  in  its  lenijtli,  or  when  it  is  hiuaili-r  al  unti  extremity 
than  at  the  other. 

When  the  place  is  in  the  form  of  a  dome,  the  undula- 
tions of  the  air,  which  are  produced  by  a  sound  emitted 
near  the  coooave  aur&oa,  at  any  part  of  the  base  of  the 
dooM.  ara.  bv  contiinnl  deflaetioDft  ftom  evaiy  part  of  the 
ooneava  mnace,  trammitted  to  a  poiot  in  the  baae  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  that  firom  Whence  the  sound  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  theie  the  wavea  are  concentrated  ^o  as  to 
cau»e  the  perception  of  a  sound  many  fiiues  louder  than 
that  which  was  cmiltcd. 

The  whiapeniig  irallerv  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  which 
is  desofibed  in  Birch's '  History  of  the  Royal  Society,'  vol. 
i.,  ia  a  pamage  leading  from  one  aisle  to  the  opposite, 
behind  the  east  window  of  the  choir :  it  ia  three  feet  wide, 
and  about  aix  feet  and  a  half  high  ,  iU  whole  length  ia 
about  75  feet,  and  its  form  on  the  plan  is  half  an  ir- 
ren:ular  octagon  :  the  walls  and  ceiliui;  are  of  freestone, 
ai.d  the  latter,  which  is  flat,  is  unevenly  wron<iht.  If  two 
persons  are  placed,  one  at  each  end,  near  eitiier  wall,  and 
one  conversee  with  the  other  in  the  lowest  whibper,  ttie 
words  are  aadiilinctijr  haaid  aa  if  the  penons  ware  eloae 
together. 

The  whiepering  galleiy  in  8t.  Paul'e  Cathedral,  Lomton, 
ia  that  which  anrrounda  the  base  in  the  eoooava  surfiiee  of 

the  interior  dome :  here  a  permn  speaking  in  a  whisper 

near  the  surface  of  the  vault  is  hearil  distinctly  by  a  per- 
son also  near  the  surface  and  at  the  opposite  extremity  uf 
a  diameter,  penons  in  any  other  pai1  not  lieinij  able  to 
hear  the  sound.  The  like  eflfect  is  said  lo  take  place  on 
the  axttiior  of  the  same  dome  if  the  pe]>uns  kpeaking  and 
IwaiiDg  Ma  at  the  opposite  extremities  of  a  diameter ;  the 
wavaaofeonad  being  apparently  deflected  on  the  eonvax 
surface.  For  an  account  of  the  ancient  wUeparing-plaee 
called  the  '  Ear  of  Dionvsius'  see  SvRACtMa. 

WHISTON,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of.lo-^ir.h  Wlii^on, 
rector  of  Norton,  near  Twycrop*.  in  I-eices.ter-.hiie,  ami  w.tr 
twrn  at  that  place.  December  'J,  1607.  'File  tnRterials  Ibi 
his  Life  are  mostly  contained  in  his  singular  autubiO|;raphy, 
published  in  1749;  and  from  these  the  account  given  in 
the  'Biociapbia  Britannwa'  ie  mostly  taken.  Theea  ma- 
moha,  liKft  others  «f  fha  tama  Idnd,  are  to  be  read  with  al* 
lowanee  for  the  character  of  the  author,  in  which  there  was 
much  of  vanity  combined  with-  unsuspected  integrity. 
There  never  was  a  writer  of  his  on  n  lil'e  who  laid  his  weak- 
nesses more  plainly  belorf  the  reader,  unli'ss  it  were  Hos- 
•.vell.  Whislon  was  educated  by  hii  latlier  <.s\Uo  »i).s 
bhnd  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  employed  his  »nn 
largely  aa  an  amanudiais)  till  the  B<re  of  aeveutcen.  He 
wia  then  eant  aa  a  pupil  to  Mr.  Aotrobus  at  Tamworth, 
whoea  daughter  he  afterwards  married.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  he  wasentered  at  Clare  Hall  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  the 
Cartesian  philosophy.  He  took  his  decrree  in  Le:it, 
1689-90,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college  in  the  lolio.v- 
ing  June,  and  received  ordination  in  IGtO.  In  l(i*>t  his 
health  obliged  him  to  give  up  his  pupils,  and  he  was  mode 
chaplain  to  Dr.  Mhire,  BUhop  of  Norw  ich.  In  this  year  he 
became  acquainted  with  Newton,  whose  'Prindpia'  be 
had  already  studied.  In  1606  ha  pnUiJied  Ma  ffiet  work, 
the  celebrated  'Theory  of  the  EaHh,*  which  went  through 
SIX  editions.  His  fancies  on  this  subject,  particularlv  his 
management  of  the  conr  t  U'rthe  production  of  the  de-utre. 
are  well  known:  there  '.va^  .\  joke  uiraiust  it,  which  was 
not  withont  foundation,  i.ainelv,  t  li.ii  he  had  covered  the 
whole  earth  ivith  water,  without  providing  any  means  of 
drawinir  it  off  again.  In  1608  he  got  the  Tiring  of  Lowes- 
toft in  Siitfolk.  and  by  hia  aubiequent  marriage  vacated  his 
frllowship  :  during  his  tennre  of  thia  preferment  he  per- 
formed his  duties  with  singular  disinterestedneM  and  in- 
dustry. But  his  connection  with  the  university  was  soon 
revived,  for  in  1701  Newton  made  him  his  depiify  in  the 
duties  of  the  Liica.sian  chair,  and  in  17(n  roitriied  the 
chair  itself,  and  promreil  Winston  to  be  appointed  as  his 
sucoeasor:  on  this  he  resigned  his  living,  and  settled  at 
Cambadga.  In  1702  he  pnUiahed  an  edition  of  Tacquetli 
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Euclid,  which  was  scveril  times  reprinted.  He  had  also 
»oine  clerical  duties,  obtained  the  clvaracter  of  an  eminent 
preacher,  atul  was  fairly  in  the  road  to  higher  prel'ennetit, 
when  his  theological  studies,  in  which  he  was  most  as- 
siduous, brought  about  ft  gradual  change  in  his  opinions, 
which  ended  in  hi*  becomins:  an  Arian:  he  finally  added 
the  NiJcoHoii  of  intait  baptism  to  his  system.  His  views 
on  the  matter  were  much  infliuMed  bj  a  oonrMtion  which 
he  oblainetl  that  the  Apostolie  CoiMtituttom  [Oomrrnr- 
nONS,  Apostolic]  wore  nut  nnly  i;cniiine  books,  but  equal 
if  not  superior  in  authority  tu  any  of  the  books  of  tlu-  or- 
dinary canon.  The  chanpe  nl' his  opinions  soon  appeared 
in  his  sermons  and  in  hi.s  wntmt^s  which  came  out  with 
grwit  nipiditv  and  were  veiy  numerous.  The  list  was  too 
Mog  even  ror  the  'Biographia  Britanniea.'  Very  wide 
vwietieiof  doetrioe  were  common  enough  at  that  time 
m  the  Church  or  England ;  and,  if  not  made  too  poUio, 
views  which  were  called  heresies  were  eonnived  at. 
The  bishop  of  Ely  Dr.  Patrick),  eren  when  Whislon  had 
(jone  so  far  a.s  to  omit  part  of  the  Litany,  ami  bad  con- 
sequently been  cited,  contrived  to  break  up  tlie  court 
before  the  promoter  made  hi.s  appearance ;  and  Mib- 
sequently  contented  himself  with  desiring  Wiiist  i  i  nut  to 
do  the  duties  of  a  lectureship  which  he  held  at  Cambndire. 
womking  that  tiie  salary  should  be  eontinued.  But  Whis- 
ton,  whose  whole  lift  was  one  uncompromising  act  of 
maintenance  of  his  own  opinions,  and  defiance  of  his  op- 
ponents, immediately  resigned  both  office  and  salary.  It 
I*  not  always  that  a  person  who  differs  from  established 
tloctrine  is  described  without  an  attempt  to  throw  odium 
even  upon  his  most  reasonable  acts.  To  what  an 
extent  this  can  be  aairied  naffaa  seen  in  the  following 
instancaa-A  fomig  eandidata  for  a  fellowship  at  Clare 
Hall,  while  WMston  was  in  that  sodetjr,  tUnUng  that 
the  majority  of  the  fellows  were  hard  drinkers  (and  it  seems 
that  he  was  pretty  nearly  right),  took  to  drinking  by  way 
of  recommendmt^  himself.  As  the  election  drew  near,  he 
thought  himself  mistaken,  and  therefore  applied  to  Whiston 
for  his  vote,  confessing  that  he  had  become  dninken 
through  policy,  and  promisiDg  sobriety  in  future.  Whiston 
indignantly  refused  the  request,  telling  the  young  man  that 
he  md  eaoUtoed  his  intcmty  to  his  prefenMmL  To  this 
the  writer  oftiieUft  in  the 'BiographiaBritantdea*  applies 
the  terras  '  fanatical  disposition'  and  '  puritanical  rigour.' 

In  October,  1710,  the  storm  burst  upon  the  heretic.  The 
heads  of  houses,  aftrr  si  voral  hearings,  to  which  they 
would  not  allow  Whiston  to  bring  a  single  (nend,  banished 
him  from  the  University,  after  the  usuu  offer  of  leave  to 
recant.  A  year  afterwards  they  declared  his  professorship 
vacant.  Both  proceedings,  as'  being  done  by  the  heads 
without  a  public  trial  in  the  Tice<«luuieellor's  oouit,  were 
highly  irregular,  if  we  may  trust  the  opinions  giTen  in 
subsequent  affairs  of  the  same  kind  ;  but  the  Court  of 
Chancery  confirmed  them.  Whiston  was  now  thrown 
upon  the  world,  but  he  had  a  small  patrimony,  and  with 
this,  his  writings,  his  public  lectures,  and  the  occasional 
liberality  of  those  who  admired  his  unflinching  character, 
nuiicularly  (towards  the  end  of  his  life)  of  his  son-in- 
law,  he  Mrer  was  in  wnnt.  His  trials  however  w  ere  not 
yet  ovor,  and  the  heads  of  them  will  show  how  difficult, 
then  as  now,  it  was  to  define  and  prosecute  heresy  in  the 
Chufeh  of  England.  The  lower  house  of  convocation 
censured  Ws  writings  in  1711,  but  the  censure  happened 
to  get  mi^ilfl-id  bcibri'  it  \mis  brought  to  the  queen.  Whiston, 
nothing  daunted,  publislied  his  '  Primitive  Christianity'  in 
Noveml>er,  whereupon  the  lower  house  applied  to  the 
upper  house  for  a  censure,  but  without  effect  Further 
steps  were  thought  of^  and  the  judges  were  applied  to  for 
tnitannatioii  on  the  extent  of  the  powcis  of  oonvoeation : 
four  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  power  to  cite  a 
heretic,  but  the  rest  were  the  other  way.  Still  the  con- 
vocation did  not  move,  and  in  17I3  a  private  incumbent 
in  London  delated  Whiston  of  heresy  before  the  Doau  s 
court  of  St.  Paul's.  The  commussary  of  this  court  would 
not  assume  jurisditlion,  but  referred  the  matter  to  the 
Dean  of  the  Arches,  who  in  his  turn  objected  to  hear  it 
except  as  an  appeal.  The  delator  thereupon  applied  to 
the  Chancellor,  who  appointed  a  court  of  Delegates,  whieh 
decided  that  the  Dean  of  the  .Arches  ought  to  have  heard 
(he  case,  but  proceeded  tn  treat  it  as  an  appeal  made  to 
themselves.  Winston  was  accordingly  cited,  and  appeared, 
but  not  until  the  court  had  manaijod  to  dissolve  the  sitting, 
alter  declaring  him  in  contempt.    This  sort  of  thing 


happened  so  often,  that  we  cannot  but  suspect  the  courts 
liked  in  such  cases  to  take  advantage  of  some  party  being 
a  few  minutes  behind  his  time,  and  to  escape  the  dis- 
cussion. The  lay  delegates  subsequently  declared  they 
w  ould  not  proceed  without  a  court  of  adjuncts  to  determine 
what  heresy  was.  One  of  the  delegates  (a  judge)  affirmed 
that  he  would  not  take  heresy  on  his  shoulders  nor  on  his 
oonaeienoe,  and  another  kept  wbieiieiing  Whiston^  eounacl 
(Sir  Peter  King,  afterwards  lord  ehaneellor),  to  move  for 
a  prohibition.  Finally,  in  the  court  of  adjuncts  the  Chiof 
Justice  declared  he  would  not  be  a  judge  of  here>y  ;  and 
80  proceedings  were  delayed  till  171i>.  when  all  heresy 
was  pardoned  by  an  act  of  grace  ;  and  neither  excommuni- 
cation nor  degradation  ever  followed.  Whiston  declares 
that  he  never  lost  more  than  two  or  three  hoars'  sleep 
during  the  whole  five  years ;  he  handed  aliout  his  '  Pro- 
posals for  finding  out  tne  Longitude  at  Sea  by  SignaU'  at 
the  door  of  the  court,  and  on  one  occasion  presented  each 
of  his  jiKL'f's  \\i1h  a  sheet,  wet  from  the  press,  which  they 
supposed  was  a  petition,  but  which  on  lieing  opened  dis- 
played the  following  title:  'The  Cause  of  the  Deluge 
demonstrated.'  During  the  remainder  of  his  hfe  Whiitton 
had  no  serious  annoyance  for  his  opinions.  He  was 
preached  against  and  refused  the  oomnraiiioii  by  the 
clergy,  foremost  among  whon  waa  the  hmam  Dr. 
Sacheverell,  but  he  was  never  avene  from  controversy, 
and  would  have  been  anything  but  pleased  if  he  had  not 
excited  attention.  He  was  also  refused  admission  into  the 
Royal  Society.  According  to  his  account.  Sloane  and 
Halley  one  day  asked  him  (in  1720)  why  he  was  ncjt  a 
Fellow  :  he  replied,  that  thev  durst  not  choose  a  berttic; 
upon  which  Halley  pi  oposed'Whiston,  and  Sloane  seconded 
him.  When  Newton  heard  this,  he  said  that  if  Whiston 
were  ehosen  a  member,  he  would  not  be  president.  The 
reason  of  this  could  not  have  been  disapprobation  of 
Whiston's  opinions,  for  even  supposing  that  Newton  was 
not  himself  an  Arian  :  which  is  a  disputed  point  ),  his  moft 
particular  friend  Dr.  iJiarki;  wa.s  one.  and  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  he  woulil  not  endure  in  a  P'ellow  of  llie 
Society  the  opinions  of  his  own  most  intimate  associate. 
Whiston  slates  as  follows : — *  Now  if  the  reader  desire  to 
kooer  the  raoaon  of  Sir  Isaae  Nawton's  unwillingness  to 
have  ne  aoMnaber,  he  must  take  notiee  that  as  Ma  making 
me  first  his  deputy,  and  giving  me  the  full  profits  m 
the  place,  brought  nie  to  be  a  candidate  ;  [and]  as  his 
recommendation  of  me  to  the  heads  of  colleges  m  Cam- 
bridge, made  me  his  successor  :  so  did  I  enjoy  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  favour  for  twenty  years  together.  But  he  then 
perceiving  that  I  could  not  do  as  his  other  darling  friends 
did,  that  is,  learn  of  him  without  contradicting  him  when  1 
differed  in  opiaion  Aom  him,  ha  could  not.  to  his  old  aca, 
bear  such  contradiotKm,  and  so  lie  was  aflaid  of  me  oie 
last  thirteen  years  of  bis  life."  This  and  other  remarks 
ujwn  Newton's  ciiaracter  pa.ssed  for  prejudice  or  miscon- 
ception till  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  disclosures  made  as 
to  Flamsteed  [F'lakstkbd]  obliged  many  persons  to 
adopt  a  somewhat  lessened  estimate  of  the  social  character 
of  the  greatest  of  mathematicians.  Those  who  then 
endeavoured  to  vindicate  Netvton  passed  off  the  corrobora- 
tion of  Whiston's  testimoBgr  by  rapicsenting  it  ss  that  of  a 
■  vain  and  shallow '  person.  Vain  he  was  Deyodfi  a  doubt, 
and  the  simplicity  of  his  vanity  reminds  us  of  the  character 
of  Oliver  Goldsmith  (who  had  however  the  sense  to  keep  all 
fiizns  of  his  foible  outof  hiswiitiiiErs):  but  shallow  he  was  not, 
though  his  learning  was  not  of  the  deepest  character.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  imagined  that  Newton  would  have  made  • 
shallow  person  his  deputy,  or,  after  trial  in  that  capacity, 
his  successor:  and  in  truth  no  one  can  read  Wmsten's 
writings  without  seeing  a  good  portion  of  shrewdness  mixed 
up  with  his  vanity.  Some  of  his  retorts  deserve  to  b« 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  such  things.  Talking  with 
!  Chief  Justice  King,  he  says,  '  We  fell  in  debate  about 
1  sisrnint:  articles  wh.ch  we  did  not  believe,  for  preferment, 
which  he  openly  justified,  and  pleaded  for  it,  saying,  "  We 
must  not  lose  our  usefulness  for  eenifin,'*  I  replied,  that 
I  was  Sony  to  hear  his  lordship  say  so;  and  desired  to 
know  whether  in  their  oouiti  mj  allowed  of  such  pre- 
varication or  not.  He  answered,  they  did  not  allow  of 
it.  Which  produced  this  rejoinder  fhmi  me:  "Suppose  God 
Aimiehty  should  be  as  just  in  the  next  world  as  mv  lord 
chiel  justice  is  in  tliis;  where  are  we  then  ?"  To  winch  he 
made  no  answer:  and  to  which  the  late  Queen  Caroline 
added,  when  I  told  her  the  stny, "  Mr.  Whiston.  no  answer 
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to  be  made  toil.'"   On  another  oeeauon  (and  this 
■tory  does  not  come  from  Whistoii  limiself,  but  from  the 

*  Biofpiiphia  Britannica,'  in  which  the  writer  awura  us  he 
has  it  frum  undoubted  authority),  being  in  compuf  with 
Pom  AddiKM,  Wtlpol*.  Cngrga,  and  oI1mi%  ^  ^pealed 
to  whUnB  on  tho  ntjeet  they  wen  iMoiuif;  nunely, 
wlldkbor  a  secretary  of  atale  could  be  an  honest  man. 
Whktoo't  reply  may  be  imagined  ;  on  which  Cnum  said, 

*  It  might  do  for  a  Ibrtniijht,  but  not  longer."  To  which 
Whiaton  replied  :  *  Mr.  Secretary,  did  you  ever  try  it  for 
a  fortnight  ?'  To  which  Ciaggs  aiiswen  J  nothing,  and 
Mr.  Walpole  (aid  he  could  not  answer.  The  ktory  of  his 
teUing  Queen  Caroline,  at  her  request,  one  of  her  Caults, 

tm  &  hod  mbmM  thiit  one.  iTiMir  known.  Such 
wadinwi  in  eonvoiMtion,  it  may  easily  be  suppowd,  was 
ivfnlmUo  to  a  person  in  Whiston's  position. 

There  are  vanous  circumstances  of  Whiston's  life  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  do  more  than  name  :  his  formation  uf 
a  religious  society  vshicli  metal  his  own  house— hi-i  viuiouh 
philosophical  lectures,  oral  and  printed — hu  mullifarioua 
speculations  on  prophecy,  particularly  his  decision  that  the 
JiewBwere  to  bo  Mstoredaod  the  milfennium  to  eonmenoo 
in  1766;  hiaqioeulalMMWOnflndingthelongitodo, whether 
hjr  attOBpliiig  to  moor  fixed  light-vessels  in  the  sea  (which 
he  thought  everywhere  fathomable),  by  the  dipping- 
needle,  or  by  .Jupiter's  salellitcs  &c.  ;  his  survey  ut"  the 
coasts  of  England  by  sul»u;ription,  wliich  produced  a  useful 
chart,  &c.  He  died  August  22,  1752.  in  London,  at  the 
a?e  of  eighty-five,  having  never  remitted  hiselforts  fori  lie 
ditfuMon  of  hiaopini«ni»narlBrtRltadinthe  smallest  point 
his  character  for  oourageoua  oflwfatMMgr.  He  left  several 
children,  one  of  whom,  John  WMilon, made  n  fbrtane  tea 
bootMUer.  andnobliehed  maojr  of  his  father's  later  works. 

Tha  tHlca  or  Whiston's  wntings,  up  to  1737  only,  are 
fiftv*nine  in  number.  Only  one  has  lasted,  the  tmnslftlion 
of  Josephus.  published  in  1737.  This  book  lias  been  re- 
niinled  a  great  many  times.  The  Puritans  have  always 
had  a  sect  lineally  descended  from  them,  v, ?.;)  make  it 
almost  a  point  of  duty  to  read  little  except  ti  ic  Bible.  This 
beet  subdivides  into  two,  the  aeoond  books  of  tho  lob- 
divisiotu  being  Bunyan'e  •  FUgrimlB  nrogicm'aadWhia- 
loa'a  •  Joeephus.'  Of  thk  tiandation  the  geneial  oftoioa. 
as  a  translation,  is  favourable. 

If  what  the '  Edinburcli  Review'  asserts  be  cnmct, 
namely,  that  the  recent  disi  ovcry  of  Miltuii  s  .Viiiuiism  has 
diminished  the  sale  of  'Parudise  Lost,'  we  iniiy  almost 
wonder  that  Whiston's 'Josephus'  gained  so  firm  a  footing 
among  sects  of  the  most  rigorous  orthodoxy. 

To  wliat  has  been  said  of  the  character  of  Whiaton,  we 
xaaj  add  that  hit  spirit,  though  benevolont,  waa.  we  strongly 
aurnet.  not  much  mcUned  to  toleration.  Ks  ideas  of 
eeelematieal  discipline  and  authority  were  so  high,  that 
we  should^be  inclined  to  think  liis  heten'iKloxv  lost  the 
church  a  bishop  who  would  have  Icil  his  ciericy  t^H'  lives  of 
»!aves,  and  been  far  from  showing  towards  heretics  the  in- 
dispoaiition  to  prosecute  which  Hooper.  lJurnet,and  others 
showed  towards  him.  Ahaost  his  first  act  upon  leaving 
Cambridge  after  his  baoiahnMnt  was  to  set  a  parish  priest 
upon  maling  inquiries  with  reDrrence  to  reftunng  tha  ooni« 
mnnion  to  a  ladp  who  waa  suspected  of  not  being  mairied 
to  the  man  whoae  name  she  bore,  though  the  matter  was  by 
no  means  certain,  gave  no  .scamial,  and  came  tu  Whiston's 
knowledge  as  a  visitor  at  the  house,  to  which  hewaajutro- 
duced  by  his  respectable  friend  Dr.  (Clarke.  Hi.s  perfect  sim- 
plicity ii  di.splayed  in  his  manner  of  telling  this  story  (if«- 
moirt,  p.  183)  and  many  others ;  as  alao la  010  OtharwiM 
unjustifiable  openness  with  which  he  enters  upon  the  eon* 
cems  of  others.  He  seema  not  to  have  had  the  smallest  idea 
of  the  propcialiae  of  private  intMroonme;  perhaps  his  inca- 
pability of  eonoealing  his  own  (bibles  belonged  to  a  tem- 
pt-'ament  which  alsj  prevented  his  seoint;  what  he  was  doing 
wi  h  those  of  others.  Hi.s  vanity  lia.s  reference  more  to  the 
supposed  importance  of  what  he  had  done  or  was  to  do,  than 
to  his  own  power  as  the  doer  of  it.  He  does  not  hold  him- 
self up  as  a  great  scholar,  or  divine,  or  mathematician. 
Whan  Cotes,  a  very  young  maa^  was  candidate  for  the 
Ploaaian  pioreaaorshipw  to  whklt  ha^  as  Lucasian  professor, 
waa  an  wvUat,  tha  eleetion  waa  managed  thus,  aooording 
to  Whiston :  « I  was  the  onlv  professor  of  mathematien 
directly  concpmed  in  the  choice,  so  niy  determinatifrn 
n«turaJly  had  its  weight  among  the  rest  of  the  electors.  I 
^  that  I  pretended  mfaalr  to  bo  not  amah  iaflnior  in 


mathematics  to  the  other  candidate's  master.  Dr.  Hanllh 
but  confessed  that  I  was  but  a  child  to  Mr.  Cotes:  so  tha 
votes  were  unanimous  for  him.'  Whiston  Kems  to  have 
been  more  vain  of  his  sincerity  than  of  anything  else :  and 
certainly  tha  namber  ia  not  email  of  thoea  who  would  bo 
mudi  the  better  even  of  a  doable  portion  of  Idb  weaknesaea, 
if  they  could  thereby  gain  one-tenth  part  of  his  goodness 
and  honesty.  To  none  more  does  this  remark  apply  than 
to  a  certain  dignified  clergyman  of  his  own  day,  whii-e 
writinjrs  were  a  disgrace  to  his  ])iofe<ision,  and  who  in  a 
certain  epigram,  of  which  dccoruin  forbids  the  repetition, 
apphed  the  epithet '  wicked '  to  the  subject  of  this  article, 
accompanied  by  expressions  of  contempt  which  the  lowest 
of  our  day  do  not  veotura  aloud  in  the  stieet  without  fint 
looking  to  eaa  that  no  poHeoman  la  hi  hearing.  What 
ooold  have  been  the  meaning  of  the  now  common  phrase, 

•  the  decent  part  of  society,'  in  the  age  in  which  .Swit  t  was 
allowed  to  ca^t  a  stone  at  Whiston  .' 

WHITAKER,  RKV.  .JOHN,  was  bom  at  Manchester 
about  1735,  and  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  de> 

free  of  M.A.  in  \7'>9,  and  B.D.  in  17ti7 :  he  was  aleo  a 
ellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College.  In  Reuss's  '  Hegisterof 
Livhig  Authors  of  Great  Britain,'  8vo.,  Berlin.  1791,  then 
ia  attributed  to  Whitaker  a  •  Survey  of  the  Doctrine  and 
Arguments  of  St.  Peter's  Epistle,  with  a  paraphrastical 
Exposition,'  published  in  1751 ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mis- 
take. His  first  publication  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
volume,  in  4to.,  of  '  The  History  of  Manchester,'  which 
apjieared  in  1771,  and  whicli  was  followed  by  a  second 
volume  in  1775 ;  the  lirst  having  been  reprinted,  with  cor- 
rections, in  2  vols.  8vo.,  in  1773.  Meanwhile  also  he  had 
published,  in  an 8vo.  volume,  in  1772,  his* Genuine Hiitoiv 
of  the  Britons  aaterted.'  in  answer  to  James  Macphenon^ 

♦  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,' 
which  had  appeared  the  preceding  year.  Macphcrson 
■'already  made  famous  by  his  '  Ossian'1,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
John  .Slaepbeison  of  Skye,  whose  '  Div^crtatioris  on  the 
Caledonians'  Janus  Macpljirsou  had  ])ubh-lud,  with  a 

Ereface,  in  17(>H,  had  maintained  that  the  modem  Scotch 
lig:hlander8  were  the  descendants  of  the  antient  Cale* 
donians  spoken  of  by  Tacitua  and  other  Roman  writers ; 
Whitaker  mideavoured  toahowthat  theywere  sprung  from 
an  Irish  ooloniiation  aobaequent  to  the  Roman  invasion  of 
the  country.  "Whichever  of  the  two  opinions  may  be  true, 
or  nearest  to  the  truth,  it  will  now  be  admitted  that  neither 
the  Macphersons  nor  Whitaker  threw  much  light  upon  the 
subject,  and  that  the  speculations  of  both  have  been  supex' 
seded  and  made  quite  valueless  by  aubsequent  investiga- 
tions. 

In  November,  1773,  Whitaker  waa  appointed  morning 

Sreacher  of  Berkeley  Cluipel,  London ;  but  tha  peraon* 
Ir.  Hughes,  who  had  given  him  the  situation,  thinldng 
proper  to  remove  him  in  about  two  months  after,  Whitaker 

published  a  statement,  under  the  title  of  'The  Case  between 
Mr.  Whitaker  and  Mr.  Hughes,  &c.,'  in  which,  his  bio- 
grapher in  Chalmers  (a  personal  acquaintance)  tells  us, 
'  be  expressed  himself  so  indiscreetly  that  his  "Case  "  was 
considered  as  a  libel  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.'  Tim 
would  seem  to  mean  tnat  the  publication  had  been  made 
the  subject  of  an  indictment  or  an  action.  Having  soon 
after  this  given  substantia  proof  of  hiaaenipulous  ortho- 
doxy by  renising  a  living  in  the  ehnreh  widen  was  offered 
to  liim  by  a  Unitarian  patron,  he  remained  with  nothing 
but  lus  fellowship  till  1778,  when  he  .succeeded,  on  the 

Sresentation  of  nis  college,  to  the  variuable  rectory  of 
uan-Laiighome  in  Cornwall.  Taking  uy  his  re.sidence 
here,  he  became  involved  in  a  contest  with  nis  parishioners 
abcut  his  tithes,  which  appears  to  have  almost  wholly  oc- 
cupied him  for  some  yean ;  but  he  proved  Anally  victorious 
in  the  oooita  of  law,  and  after  n  tima,  wo  are  told,  ha  had 
also  'the  aatiafhetion  to  perceive  a  virible  alteration  in  the 

behaviour  of  the  principal  jmrishioners,  and  a  niuttial  good 
understandim;  «a.s  esitablisiu-d  between  the  pastor  and  his 
flock.'  He  was  an  animated  and  impressive  preacher,  and 
in  all  respects  an  attentive  and  zealous  clergyman.  His 
principal  publications  after  this  were,  an  octavo  volume  of 
'Sermons  upon  Death,  Judgment,  Heaven,  and  Uell,'  in 
1783;  '  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  vindicated,  in  3  vob.  8vo., 
1787i  of  which  a  aacoad  adiUon.  much  enlannd,  appeared, 
in  the  aame  number  of  vohmiaa,  ra  17B0;  Oibbon'%  *  Hia> 
tor)'  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  Re- 
viewed,' 8vo.,  Lon.,  1791 ;  *  The  Origin  of  Arianism  dia* 
aloNd,'  8vo.»  1791;  *11w  Ooona  of  ^ntttal  over  tb» 
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Alps  ascertained,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  170-4  ;  '  The  Antient  Ca- 
thedral of  Cornwall  historically  surveyed,'  2Tols.4to.,  1804 ; 
and '  The  Life  of  St.  Neot,'  published  in  I80IK  after  hie 
death.  Re  had  besides  projected  and  in  part  executed  a 
Hisfni-y  of  London  and  a  Hi.story  of  Oxford,  and  at  least 
tiilki'd  of  brinpint^  out  Notes  on  Stiakspere  and  Illustra- 
tions of  thi>  Bii)lp.  He  aUo  wioli'  siime  fueitivi'  pootry, 
printed  in  the  collection  of  the  works  of  '  The  Cornwall 
ud  Devon  Poets,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  17  ;  and  he  contributed 
manjr  artidei  to  the  *  English  Keview»'  the  *  British  Critic.' 
and  the  *Aiit^acobin  Review.'  He  died  at  his  rectory 
some  time  after  having  had  a  itroke  of  paialjraii  on  tfaie 
30th  of  October,  1908. 

As  a  man,  Whilaktr  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
warm  and  hasty  but  generous  feelin£^^^  better  liked  by 
those  to  whom  he  was  well  known  than  by  those  who  were 
onlv  for  a  short  time  or  occa-sionally  brought  into  contact 
with  him.  As  a  writer  he  is  lively  ana  ingeniona,  and 
acatten  about  a  great  quanti^  of  curiona  reading  and 
reaeardi ;  but  hia  leaminiir  it  more  ezewdre  and  varioua 
than  profound  or  exact,  and  his  fancy  ia  much  too  active 
for  the  strentrth  of  his  judirment.  His  most  important  work 
certainly  is  hi-.  '  History  of  Manchester,"  which  is  in  fact  a 
description  of  the  general  state  of  the  country  during  the 
Roman  and  Saxon  times;  muctiuf  it  iiuleed  is  mere  y  con- 
jectural, though  set  down  in  the  most  dogmatic  style';  but 
valuable  ideaa  and  luminous  viewa  are  occauooaliy  ttuown 
out  

WHTPAlCra.  REV.  THOMAS  DUNHAM,  LI.  D , 

wrt^  d(>ceiK!tiI  from  an  elder  brother  of  Dr.  William 
Whitaker,  the  ('fttiibridge  professor  of  divinity,  and  emi- 
nent polemic  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the  time  wli.  ti 
he  was  bom,  tJth  June,  17R9,  at  the  parsonage-huuse  of 
Rainham  in  Norfolk,  his  father  was  curate  there  ;  but  the 
next  year  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  of  Holme,  in 
Laneaahire,  which  his  anceators  had  possessed  ever  since 
about  the  year  1431.  In  1775  he  waa  sent  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  in  1790  he  proceeded  LL.B., 
with  the  dcNigri  of  followinc  the  profession  of  the  civil 
law  ;  but  havmg  by  tlie  death  of  his  luther,  in  1782,  be- 
come proprietor  ot'  the  family  estate,  he  chnnired  his 
▼iews,  ana  determined  to  enter  tlie  church.  He  was 
Ordained  deacon  in  17%),  and  priest  the  next  year.  It  is 
not  stated  however  that  he  held  any  preferment  till  he  be- 
came perpetual  emate  of  Holme,  in  1797.  probably  on  his 
own  presentation.  Having  taken  the  degree  of  LLD.  in 
IBOI,  he  waa  in  1809  presented  by  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
tei  liiii y  to  the  vicarage  of  AVhiille\ .  and  in  \H\H  to  that  of 
BIsiekljurii.  On  beiti^  ituhieteii  inlu  the  latter  living,  he 
resiy;i)ed  the  rectory  ol  Hejshan).  wliich  he  had  previously 
held  alont;  with  Wluinev,  but  tor  how  long  is  not  stated.  He 
died  atBlackbui  n,  on  tlie  18lh  of  December,  1821,  leaving 
by  hia  wife  Lucy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Thoresby,  £aq.  of 
Leeds,  who  aurvived  nim,  three  aoi»  and  one  daughter, 
bebidcs  a  daughter  whom  he  had  lost  in  1816,  and  a  son, 
his  eldckt,  who  had  been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  the 
year  after. 

Dr.  Whitaker's  publications  consist  of  a  number  of  sinclc 
sermons  and  of  the  following  anti(niarian  work^  : — '  A  His- 
tory of  the  Original  Parish  of  Whalley  and  Honour  of 
Clitheroe,  in  the  Counties  of  Lancaster  and  York,'  4to., 
1801 ;  reprinted,  with  additiooa  and  eorreoliooa,  in  180G, 
and  again  in  1818 ;  '  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven,' 
royal  4to.,  1805,  reprinted  1812;  an  account,  in  Latin,  of 
tile  rebellion  of  174.5,  *  De  Mofu  per  Britanniam  Civico 
annis  1745  et  1746,'  12mo.,  180[) ;  '  The  Life  and  Oriunnal 
Correspondence  of  Sir  George  RjidclitJ'e,  Knt.,"  4to.,  1810  ; 
an  edition  of  'The  Viuons  of  Peirs  Ploughman."  4to.,  1810 
(upon  which  see  some  remarks  in  the  late  Mr.  Price's  edition 
Of^Wartons  •  History  of  English  PoetrjV  ii.  480-SlO) ;  a 
new  edition  of  Thoresby 's '  Ducatua  Leoainenaia»  or  the  To-  ' 
poffraphy  of  I.«eds,'  foL,  1816 ;  *  Lmdia  and  Ehnete,  or  an 
Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Districts  described  in  these 
wordi  by  Hede,  imd  supposed  to  embrace  the  lower  por- 
tions of  Aredale  and  Wharldale,  together  with  the  entire 
Vale  of  Caldcr,  CO.  York,' 4to.,  1816.  To  these  is  to  be 
added  a  portion  of  an  intended  '  History  of  Yorkshire,"  com- 
prehendine  Hichmond-shirc  and  Lunedale,  which  he  left 
ready  lor  tlie  press,  and  which  has  been  published,  in  folio, 
Maae  hia  death.  H«  alao  publiahed,  in  1812;  an  edition,  in 
8vo.,  of 'The  Sermons  of  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  formerly  Arch- 
bishop of  York,  with  aLilV  if  the  .\uthor;'  -.i-vl  '  l^he  Sub- 
stance ot  a  Speech  delivered  at  a  general  meeting  of  the 


Magistrates,  Clergy,  Gentiy,  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the 
hundred  of  Blackburn,  ooavened  at  Blackburn,  Monday. 
Febniaiy  10th.  1817.  to  anmort  the  exiatiog  Laws  and 
Comtitntion  of  England.'  lids  apeech  (wMch  ia  fnacited 

in  fiitl  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  vol.  87.  part  i..  pp. 
213-220ji  is  a  strong  expression  of  such  anti-democratical 
and  conservative  opinimis  a^^,  whether  right  or  wrong  in 
themselves,  might  be  expeeietl  from  an  enthusiastic  ant;- 
ciuary.  As  an  illustrator  of  the  national  antiquities  Dr. 
Whitaker  a  good  deal  resembled  his  nameaake,  the  author 
of '  The  History  of  Mancheater,'  with  whom  he  has  some- 
times been  confounded :  he  waa  not  a  mm  gndibcr  in  tlie 
earth  for  forgotten  facta,  deriving  fbr the  moit  part  their  only 
value  from  their  having  dropped  out  of  siirht  and  tipcn 
thus  laboriously  recovered.  Iiut  looked  at  the  ynsi  in  a 

Eoetical  spirit,  with  fancy  and  feeling  wliu  h  mi  di  nl-l 
owever  sometimes  led  hiin  wrong  where  a  colder  or  dulit  r 
investigator  might  not  have  made  the  same  mistakes.  He 
waa  alao,  like  the  other  Whitaker,  a  good  daaiical  acholar, 
aa  wdl  aa  oonrenant  with  the  leandng  of  tho  niddla  agea. 
Some  able  articles  on  antiquarian  aobjecta  in  the  early 
numbers  of  the  'Quarterly  Review'  are  undentood  to  have 
been  crmtrihnted  hv  Dr.  Whitaker. 

WHITBHEAD.. Samuel,  for  many  years  a  lendmgmem- 
ber  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  brewer 
of  the  same  name,  by  his  wife  Maiy,  third  daughter  of  the 
first  Earl  of  ComwalfiBb  He  waa  bom  in  Ix)ndon  in  1756. 
He  inherited  the  brawaiy,  and,  by  a  clause  in  liia  flUber'a 
will,  he  waa  eompelled  to  retain  a  majority  of  the  diarea  in 
his  own  hands.  At  his  death  he  held  five-eighths,  which 
would  of  themselves  have  been  a  rrincely  fortune  :  but  in 
adiii'ion  to  this  he  pos^cwed  landed  estates  tu  the  value  of 
2(),(XXJ/.  per  annum  (upon  the  plantations  of  one  ol  which 
alone  he  had  expended  1'20,000/.)  and  large  property  inihe 
funds.  Independent  of  hia  personal  talents,  Mr.  Whitbread 
must  in  this  country  have  oeeapied  a  position  among  the 
untitled  ariatocracjr,  both  on  account  or  luawMltb  and  Ua 
conneetiom. 

Great  pains  were  taken  with  his  education.  He  was  sent 
for  the  visual  time  to  Eton,  and  remored  thence  to  St. 
Jishn's  Coileirc,  (_';im!iri(i^-e,  (Jm  !i.'n-vinc  the  Univen«ity  he 
made  the  tour  of  Europe  under  the  care  of  Mr.  (aflerwardi 
archdeacon)  Coxe.  In  1789  Mr.  Whitbread  married  Ladj 
Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  of  the  first  Earl  Grey ;  and  nx 
yean  later  thu  lady'a  brother.  Sir  Charlea,  mairicd  Mr. 
Whitbread'anater. 

Mr.  Whitbread  entered  Parliament  in  1790,  as  represen- 
tative of  the  boroueh  of  Steytiinp  :  he  eontinued  a  member 
of  the  House  of  t'ommons  till  his  death  in  ISl.*^,  btit  during 
the  prealer  part  of  the  time  he  re]ire?iented  the  town  of 
Bedtbid,  in  which  he  possessed  large  property.  .As  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  his  education  under  Mr.  Coxe. 
and  from  bis  family  connectiona,  Mr.  Whitbread  attached 
himaelf  to  the  Whig  party.  During  the  life  of  Mr.  Pox  he 
continued  a  realous  and  personally  attached  adherent  of 
that  statesman.  After  Mr.  Fax's  death  Mr,  Whitbread, 
though  he  could  seniccly  be  called  Ihe  leader,  was  one  of 
the  men  of  most  intluence  in  the  innks  of  the  disorganised 
opposition.  He  asserted  however  a  considerable  deg:ree  of 
pei>onal  independence,  and  did  not  aiway.s  act  with  bis 
pnrU'- 

Though  ha  had  received  a  Uberal  education.  Mr.  Whil 
bread  owed  hia  political  power  rather  to  natural  shrewdncai, 

unf]'ie--1iiined  sincerit}',  and  vehement  enertr\'.  than  to  ex- 
tensile knowledge  or  polished  orator)  or  arsjuinent.  The 
unimaginative  and  even  commonplace  character  of  his 
mind  kept  him  secure  from  vacillation  or  inconsistency ;  his 
strong  passion  made  him  an  active  and  assiduous  member 
of  the  legislature ;  and  his  benevolence  and  integrity  of 

Eurpose  lent  a  moral  dignity  to  his  oratorical  mspiays. 
ike  most  membera  of  parliament  of  his  character,  he  could 
not  elevate  himself  above  mere  personal  conflict,  and  his 
vehemence  of  dispo.-ition  pa\  i'  h;--  nltaeks  an  apiieaiancu 
of  asperity  most  alien  to  his  native  kindness  of  disp^silion. 
The  most  prominent  event  in  ^Ir.  Whilhread's  parlia- 
mentary' career  was  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville, 
which  ne  conducted. 

He  was  a  warm  advocate  of  popular  education  }->a  man 
of  deep  religioua  impressions.  There  waa  however  nothing 
sectarian  or  gloomy  in  his  religion,  as  may  be  inferred  iVi  rn 
the  active  part  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  the  Dnxry  Lane 
Tlieatre.  In  pvtvitc  life  he  waa  amiable  nd  inepraach' 
able. 
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Mr.  Whitbread  tenainated  his  own  life  durint^  a  tem- 
porary aberration  Of  intelleot,  on  the  6th  of  July,  1815. 
He  had  some  time  previondy  been  liable  to  attacks  of  a 
mortMd  despondency,  under  whieh  he  inmirined  hiawelf the 
victim  of  conspiraaee  and  the  object  of  public  ridicule  or 
oondemnation.  A  local  pre»sure  on  the  brain,  ditcorered 
on  diweetion,  seems  toaccomii  sufficieiitly  for  this  malady, 
without  callins;  in  the  aid  of  excessive  devotion  to  busi- 
ness. 

{Public  Charaetert  o/  1806-7  ;  Annual  Register,  1815  ; 
Parliamentary  D«bal9» ;  Annuai  Bingraphi/.) 

WHITBY,  a  parliameolaiy  boraugh  and  seapoit.24S  milee 
north  by  west  from  London,  in  the  North  Raolnr  of  York- 
afaire,in54''28'  N.  Ut.  and  35'\V.  Ion?.  The  parish ischiefly 
in  Whitby  Strand  Liliertv,  but  a  small  part  of  it  is  in 
Lansjfbauijrh  Liberty.  The  town  is  sitnatvd  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Esk,  wh're  it  tails  into  the  German 
Ocean,  tho  lartjer  and  better  part  beini?  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river.  A  drawbridere  connects  the  two  parts  of 
the  town,  and  allows  ships  to  pass  into  the  inner  harbour, 
wiiieh  i»  formed  in  the  nver,  and  is  eapaeioui  and  teeure, 
with  diy  doeki  for  boildinK  and  repairing.  The  harbour 
has  ten  feet  of  water  in  ordinary  neap-tidei.  and  fifteen 
fbet  and  upwardf  in  snrintr-tides.  The  pa>t  pier  and  west 
pier,  which  protect  tin'  outer  liarlionr,  nui  out  info  the 
Gfrman  Ocean,  nnd  two  inner  pier-.  I>ienk  the  ton  e  of  the 
waves  in  stormy  weather.  The  >,'ro\ind  on  each  side  of  the 
river  nse^  rapidly,  esneeially  on  the  east  side,  where  the 
ndge  is  so  steep  ka  to  nave  stopped  the  building  of  houses 
in  that  direction,  and  the  town  on  this  ade  is  eontinued 
■outhwards  to  »  mrrow  eohimn  of  homes  along  tho  bank 
of  the  river.  Hie  ridge  is  less  steep  on  the  west  side,  and 
the  streets  have  been  carried  over  the  crown  of  the  hill, 
and  there  the  best  houses  are  situated.  The  streets  are  very 
nanow  in  both  parts  of  the  town,  but  they  are  well  paved, 
and  lighted  with  ^s.  The  oldest  homeinave  b««l  built 
quite  close  to  the  river  and  sea. 

ThereiaAtomi-hall,  a  custom-house,  a  news-room,  a  dis- 
pcniaiy*  mi  »  eMunen't  hospital  for  widows  and  children  of 
•eamcii.  The  theatre  was  burnt  in  1828,  and  we  have  no 
authorities  who  mention  the  rebuilding  of  it.  The  church 
stands  on  the  summit  of  a  high  cliff  to  the  east,  and  a  flicht  of 
lOOstone  steps  leads  to  it  from  the  town  below.  The  living  is 
a  curacy,  in  the  git\  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  of  the  net 
annual  value  of  2(16/.  The  ruins  of  Whitby  Abbey  ;ire  near 
the  church,  overlooking  the  sea  at  the  height  of  240  feet. 
The  beontifol  central  tower  fell  in  1830;  the  existing 
nmim  eonsist  of  the  choir,  the  north  transept,  nearly 
•Bthre,  and  part  of  ttie  west  fWmt.  There  are  two  or  three 
ehapeIsK>f-ease  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, and  there  are  places  of  worship  for  Methodists, 
Quakers,  Presbyterian.«»,  and  Unitarians.  There  are  Lan- 
casterinn  and  other  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes. 

In  18;i7  an  act  was  pas.sed  '  for  better  j^aving,  cleiiiisinc, 
lighting,  watching,  and  improving  the  town  of  Whitby,' 
and  in  IMl  another  act  was  pasMd  *  to  dter  and  amend ' 
the  above  act  In  1888  an  act  was  paMed  ibr  making  a 
railway  flrom  Whitby  to  Piekering.  wnieh  is  ^Hetant  about 
20  miles  south  by  west.  This  railway  was  opened  in  May, 
1836,  for  passengers  and  general  traffic :  it  has  only  one 
track,  ana  is  worked  by  horses  and  two  inelined  planes. 
A  branch  railway  goes  to  the  freestone-quarnes,  which  are 
•hoi:t  three  miles  from  Whitby. 

The  pomilalion  of  Whitby,  in  1821,  was  8697  ;  in  18,11 
it  had  fallen  to  7765.  The  number  of  depositors  in  the 
aaviiig«'«bank,  Nov.  80»  18^  was  1187.  The  smallest 
iom  on  which  interest  is  allowed  is  Vk. 

Whitby  returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  electors  are  householders  of  10/.  and  upwards.  The 
nunil.er  on  the  register  in  1835-6  was  4M  ;  in  1839-40  the 
number  was  443.  TFie  population  of  the  parliamentary 
l)orough,  which  incUides  the  townships  of  Kuswarp, 
Hawkser.  and  Stainsacre,  was,  in  1831,  10,399 ;  in  1841  it 
was  0862. 

Whitby  IS  an  antient  plaea:  it  leeime  to  have  aiiscn 
originally  (Von  (he  neii(hboarhooil  «f  an  abbev  Ibunded  by 
Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland,  in  807 ;  but  both  abbey 
and  town  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  lay  in 
ruins  till  afti  r  the  Nonnan  conquest,  wiien  the  abbey  wa.* 
rebuilt,  and  the  town  became  a  considerable  tisliiiig  town, 
in  which  state  it  continued  several  centuries.  It  di<l  not 
nse  in  commercial  importance  till  towards  the  end  oi  the 
Mign  of  QoMn  Ebsabeth,  whan  tha  woridog  of  the  anun* 


mines  in  the  neighbourhood  was  creatJy  extended,  the 
harlKWrwas  improved,  and  ihip4>nikiing  was  carried  OA 
Alum  was  exported  to  Fhmea  and  othtt  parts  of  thaeon* 
tinent.  During  the  late  war  eeven  dockjuda  were  in  lull 
employ  in  ship-building  and  repairing,  and  manufactufto 
of  sailcloth,  ropes,  and  other  necessanes  for  shipping  were 
carried  on  to  a  irreat  extent.  In  1819  twelve  ships  wpie 
employed  in  the  wlmle-tisheries.  The  export  of  alum  of 
the  continent  has  ceased,  and  it  is  now  sent  chiefly  to 
London  and  other  British  ports.  The  port  has  nearly  if 
not  entirely  ceased  to  euplojr  its  ships  in  the  whale- 
fisheries,  llie  roaaulacture  of  sailcloth  has  diminished^ 
and  only  three  or  ftmr  of  the  dockyaida  art  now  used. 
The  foreign  exports  are  inconsiderable:  the  chief  imptnia 
are  timber,  and  hemp  and  flax  flrom  the  Baltic  The  ehief 
article  sent  coftstiriae  is  teestoiM  flrom  the  quarries  in  ttia 
neisrhltoui  hood. 

Whitby  IS  still  a  very  considerable  seaport.  There  are 
only  seven  in  England  which  exceed  it  in  the  number  of 
registered  ships  (London,  2406  ships,  596t554  tons;  New- 
eastle»  1143  ihips,  fO&fiTl  tons;  Liverpool,  1087  ships, 
307.802  tons ;  Sanderiand,  808  ships,  174,9e8tons;  White- 
haven, 341  ships,  85,S0l  tons ;  Hull,  323  ships,  67.796  tons ; 
and  Yarmouth,  315  ships,  34.676  tons).  According  to  a 
parliamentary  return,  dated  Marcli  23,  1842,  the  nunibej  of 
reirislered  vessels  above  .50  ton*  was  2;)l.  the  burthen  of 
which  \'.  ii.-,  I  ^timated  at  47,837  tons  :  and,  aecording  to  an- 
other return,  the  gross  receipt  for  cuslunu'  duty  in  1B4U 
was  66541. 18*.  7<IL.  3914/.  14<.  lOd.  having  been  remitted 
to  the  reeetver^neral  after  payment  of  expensea. 

{Boundary  Mporlt,  1832;  t*ariiamentary  Doeumtntf ; 
Youne's  ftittory  of  fFhitby,  Whitby,  1817.) 

WHITBY,  DANIEL,  D.D..  an  English  divine  of  great 
Celeb: ity  in  his  o,\n  day,  and  some  of  whose  works  are 
still  in  eoiisideiable  repute,  was  born  in  1638,  at  Rushden, 
or  Rusden,  in  Northamptonshire.  In  1(>53  he  was  admitted 
of  Trinity  College.  Oxford,  ol  uhich  he  was  elected  a 
schoiar  in  June,  1655:  he  took  his  degree  of  11. A.  in  1657, 
and  that  of  M.A.  in  1660,  and  wai»  elected  Fellow  of  his 
college  in  1664.  Having  taken  holy  orden^  he  found  a 
lealous  patron  in  Dr.  Setli  Ward,  bishop  of  Salisbary,  who 
made  him  his  chaplain,  and  collated  him  in  October,  1668. 
to  a  prebend  in  his  cathedral,  and  in  Xovember  tollowing 
to  another.  In  September,  1672,  hewa-  admitted  chantor 
or  precentor  of  the  same  church,  am!  immediuteiy  at^er 
accumulated  the  degrees  of  B.l).  and  D.D.  About  the 
same  time  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Kdmund's 
church,  in  the  oi^  of  Salisbury ;  but,  although  his  lifo 
lasted  for  more  than  half  a  century  longer,  tms  waa  ib» 
last  of  his  prefeimenta.  He  died  at  Salisbury,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-eight,  on  the  24th  of  March,  1726,  having,  it  Is 
said,  been  at  St.  Edmund's  church  (ODO  aOGOUUt  makei 
him  to  have  preached  ;  the  day  before. 

The  early  date  at  whicli,  after  so  promising  a  commence- 
ment, his  protessional  progress  was  stopped,  is  explained 
by  the  history  of  his  literary  performances,  which  fotms  all 
the  rest  of  his  biography.  His  first  publications  were  a  series 
of  attodu  upon  popery,  in  the  course  of  the  active  contro- 
versy npon  uat  aainect  which  waa  kept  un  alnuMt  wiAfaoat 
intermiiiion  in  Ennand  Ihrai  theReitoranon  to  the  Revo- 
lution : — *  Romish  Doctrines  not  from  the  besrinninir,'  4to,, 
Lon.,  1664,  an  answer  to  Serenas  Cressy  :  ■  iii-c  xh  aru, 
or  an  answer  to  Sure  Fooling'  hu  hhui)}  moiis  work  by  a 
Popish  missionary  called  John  Sergeant,  alias  Smith 8vo., 
Oxibrd,  1666;  '  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Idolatry  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,'  8vo.,  Lon.,  1674,  in  defence  of  Stil- 
lingfieet,  and  against  his  popish  assailant  Dr.  Thomas 
Oodden,  alias  Browne;  *Tne  Absurdity  and  Idolatiyof 
Host-worship  proved,'  8vo.,  Lon..  1679;  *A  IMsooufm 
concerning  the  I>aws,  ecclesia'-tical  and  civil,  made  against 
Heretics  bv  Hopes,  Emperors,  ice,"  4to..  Lon..  1682,  re- 

Srinteil  at  t.oi'.lon  in  8vo.  in  17— with  an  Intro  luction  by 
ishop  Kennet,  in  which  it  is  erroneously  ascnbeJ  to  Dr. 
Maunce.    In  1671  he  also  published  at  ()xt(  id,  in  Hvo 
*  A6yot  rqc  Tlivnwc,  or  the  Certainty  of  the  Christian  Faith 
and  of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ.' 

In  1688^  mfortunataly  for  bis  peaee  and  hia  unpntation, 
he  tamed  aride  flrom  attaddng  Uw  Pajriila  to  delbnding 
the  Di-^M  t.!;  s  ]  -.iVIishinfrin  that  year,  at  London,  an  8vo. 
volume  tnliiled  '  The  IVotestant  Reconciler,  humbly 
pleading  lor  condescension  to  Dissenting  Hrclliren  in  things 
indiffereat  and  unnecessaiy  lor  the  sake  of  peace,  and 
•boAving  how  imraaeowable  H  is  to  maka  auuh  liiiigi  the 
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necc!*ary  conditions  of  communion.'  The  book  (which 
was  anonymous,  but  the  authorship  ol"  which  appeant  to 
have  been  soon  discovi  reil  was  immediately  attacked 
with  great  lury  from  vanous  quarters:  the  Univii-^ity  of 
Oxford,  in  a  c  ongreipition  held  on  the  21st  of  July,  con 
demned  it  to  be  burnt  bv  the  hands  of  the  marehal  in  the 
8eho(4»  Quadnogie;  ana  at  length  Whitby,  on  the  requi- 
dtioa  of  nis  diocctan  and  patron.  Bishop  Ward,  signed  on 
the  9th  of  October  a  strong  expression  of  his  sorrow  and 
repentance  for  havine  '  through  want  of  prudence  and 
th  i.  )  i-iiL«  to  authority '  caused  if  to  be  printed  and  p.ib- 
llshtfd,  and  hi«  distinct  retractation  of  its  two  mMin  pnn- 
cipies — that  it  i»  not  lawful  for  superiors  to  impu>L'  any- 
thing in  the  worship  of  God  not  antecedently  necesMry, 
and  that  the  du^  of  not  offending  a  weak  brother  is  ineon- 
iiBtcnt  with  all  Bunaa  ririit  of  makiog  laws  concerning 
indifferent  tbingi— both  w  which  he  now  professed  to  have 
discovered  to  be  false,  erroneous,  and  senismatical.  The 
liame  year  he  also  published  a  second  part  of  the  *  Pro- 
tectant Reconciler,  eamestljr  persuading  the  Di>senting 
laity  to  join  in  ful]  communion  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  answering  all  the  objections  of  uou-totilormi.'-ts 
against  the  lawfulneiss  of  their  submission  unto  the  rites 
and  ooMtitution  of  that  church.' 

He  now,  after  pttbliahing  a  Latia  eonpeodiam  of  cthica. 

EUuees  Oompoidiiim  in  uimn  aendeinicae  jnventatia.' 
fivo.,  Oxon.,  1684.  returned  to  his  old  subject,  the  eirofs  of 
popery,  and  published  '  A  Treatise  in  confutation  of  the 
Latin  Service  in  the  Church  of  Rome.' 4to.,  Lon..  1687; 

*  The  Fallibility  of  the  Roman  Church  demonstrated,"  4to., 
Lon.,  1687.  a  treatise  against  the  worship  of  images;  *  A 
Demonstration  thai  the  Cliurch  of  Rome  and  her  Councils 
have  erred,'  4to.,  Lon.,  1688,  on  communion  in  one  kind ; 
and  •  Treatise  of  TmditioiMk'  pait  L,  4to.,  Lon.,  1088 ; 
part  ii.,  4to.,  Lon.*  1680. 

He  next  came  fonvaid  In  defence  of  tiie  Revolution,  in 
two  treatises:  the  ftnt  entitled  'Considerations  humbly 
otn  rf  J  for  taking  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  1o  King  William 
and  Queen  Mary,'  4to.,  Lond.,  1689  ;  the  second.  '  An  His- 
torical Al  l  ount  of  .^ome  things  relating  to  the  Nature  of 
the  Knghhh  Government,  &c.,'  4to.,  Lond.,  1G'J<).  These 
were  followed  by  '  A  Discourse  confirming  the  Truth  and 
Certain^  of  the  Christian  Faith,  from  the  fixtiaordiuaiy 
Gjfls  ofthe  Hol^r  Ghost  Toaehnftd  to  the  Apoetles^*  4to., 
16B1 ;  atreatise  in  Latin  against  Arianism  and  Socinianism, 
•T^VCtatuB  de  Vera  Christi  Deitate.'  4to..  Oxf.,  1691  ;  and 
'A  Discourse  ofthe  Ixive  of  God,"  Svo,.  T.oud.,  Ki!)7. 

In  1703  appeared,  in  two  volumes  folio,  his  principal 
work,  '  A  Paraphrase  and  ('onimcntary  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment.' This  hail  been  ollcn  reprinted,  and  is  still  held  in 
much  esteem  by  the  adherents  of  the  Armiiiiau  system  of 
doelrine.  The'beat  edition  is  that  <tf  1760,  in  2  vols.  fol. ; 
and  the  wodk  was  reprinted  so  leeently  aa  1922^  in  one 
volume,  rimi  4to.  In  cooneetioii  with  it  he  afterwards  pub- 
lished *  A  Discourse  ofthe  Necessity  and  Usefulness  of  the 
CThristian  Revelation,  by  reanon  of  the  Con  uiitions  of  the 
Principles  of  Natural  Religion  among  .Tews  and  Heathens' 
8vo.,  Lond.,  1703  ;  '  Reflections  on  some  Assertions  and 
Opinions  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  &c.'  Svo.,  Ixmd.,  1707;  'A  Dis- 
course concerning  the  True  Import  of  the  words  Election 
and  ReprobatUMi'  9f0n  Lond.,  1710  (commonly  called 

*  Whitby  on  the  Five  Poinlc'and  often  reprinted ;  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  1735 ;  there  is  one  of  so  late  a  date  as 
1817) ;  '  Four  Discourses '  (on  Election  and  Reprobation), 
8vo.,  Lond.,  1710;  a  treatise  against  the  doctrine  of 
Original  Sin  in  Latui,  ■Tiactatiis  de  Impulalioue  Divitia 
Peciati  A;i;inu  Po^t(Ml^  rjii>,  ,^c.,'  Hvo..  Lond.,  1711. 
Whitby  had  been  bred  a  Calvinist,  hi^  teachers  at  the 
university  having  been  til  of  that  persuasion  ;  and,  as  he 
states  himself  in  a  preface  to  one  or  the  above  tracts,  his 
own  investigations  and  reflections  had  giudually  brought 
nim  round  to  the  opposite  opinions. 

But  his  views  afterwards  underwent  a  still  further 
change.  Dr.  Clarki  's  '  Sriipture  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity," 
which  appeared  in  1712,  nioiie  him  a  convert  to  .Arianism, 
and  he  aiterwards  published  the  followuu;  tiHcts  m  detence 
of  his  new  creed : — '  Dissertatio  de  S.  Scripturaruni  Inter- 
pretatione*  (against  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  in  the 
controversies  about  the  Trinity),  8vo.,  1714 ;  'A  Oiscouise 
showing  tliat  the  Expodtions  whldi  the  Ante-Nieene 
Fiatheii  have  even  are  mors  agreeable  to  the  Interpreta- 
tioni  of  Dr.  Clarice,  &c.'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1714;  'A  Trxie 
Aflooant  tad  OooAitatioa  «f  tha  Doctrine  of  the  SabeU 


liaos."  8vo.,  "Lend..  IGlb.  and  a  disquisition,  in  Latin, 
on  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  study  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity,  under  the  title  of  •  Disquusitiones 
Modestae  in  BuUi  Defensuonem  Fidei  Nicenae,'  Svo., 
1720.  This  last  tract  involved  him  in  a  controversy 
with  the  great  Trinitarian  champion,  Dr.  Waterland. 
Whitlnr  ddisnded  himsdf  in  two  additional  pamphlets, 
pablished  this  wme  year,  and  retained  his  Arian  prin- 
ciples  to  the  end  of  his  life,  as  appears  from  hispomu* 
nious  work  entitled  '  TffTfpai  ♦pomfic,  or  the  Last 
Thoughts  of  Dr.  Whitby:  containing:  hi^  Correetion  of 
-everaJ  passages  in  his  Commentar)'  of  the  New  Teslar 
inent;  to  which  are  added  Five  Discoursea,  pobUdlod  by 
his  express  enter 8vo.,  Lond.,  1728. 

Meanwhile  he  had  published  another  tract  on  the 
Ronush  question,  entitled  'Inisio  Dei  Paoarii  Komap 
nenmum;  the  Derision  of  the  Broaden  God,  Sec,'  8vOn 
Lond..  1716 ;  and  he  had  also  taken  part  in  the  Bongorian 
controversy,  by  two  pamphlets  in  defence  of  Bishop 
Hoadly;  the  first.  *  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Snape  s  Second 
Letter  to  the  Uishop  of  IJangor,'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1717;  ttie 
second.  •  A  Defence  of  the  Propositions  contained  in  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor's  Sermon,'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1718. 

To  this  long  list  are  still  to  be  added  six  single  sermons 
published  at  different  times  between  1671  and  1714; 
'  Thirty-three  Sermons  upon  the  Attribntea  of  God.*  S  vola,, 
8vo.,  Lond.,  1710;  'Sermons  on  flovcral  OccasioaB,* BvO., 
Lond.,  1720 ;  •  Twelve  Sermons  preached  at  the  Cathedra! 
Church  of  Sariim,'  Rvo..  I.,ond.,  17'2G  ;  besides  an  anoux- 
moua  pamphlet,  entitled  'A  Short  View  of  Dr.  Beveridges 
Writings,'  8vo.,  Lond.,  1711 — a  severe  attack  on  Bishop 
Beveridtre — of  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  author. 

WHITCHURCH.  [HAMHrnnB.! 

WHITCHURCH.  tSiiwwaMM.1 

WHITE  BEAM-TRfeB.  tPn>M-l 

WHITE  CANONS.    [Prhmonstratknsian  Order.] 

WHITE  LAKE,  or  BIELOE  OZERO.    [Rumian  Em- 

PIRK.l 

WHITE  LEAD.    [Lead,  p.  370.] 

WHITE  MOUNTAINS.    [Nkw  IlAMi-^aiBa.] 

WHITE  RIVER.    [Missussippi  River.] 

WHITE  SEA,  a  large  gulf  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which 
enters  deeply  into  the  northern  porta  of  European  Russia, 
between  64<^ao' and  68*  SO' N.  lit  Tt  rather  resembles  a 

s^iund  of  large  dinu'nNion^,  than  an  open  sea,  and  has 
nearly  the  s-liape  of  a  si  ir.u  uc  le.  wliose  opening  is  directed 
tovvanls  the  north-wi  ^t,  :in<l  whicli  is  separated  from  the 
open  sea  by  a  large  peninsula,  which  takes  its  ordinaiy 
name  from  the  town  of  Kola,  built  not  far  from  its  northern 
shore.  The  entrance  to  the  White  Sea  is  between  Kanin 
Noss.  on  the  peninsula,  or  rattier  island,  of  Kamnskain 
Zemlia.  which  lies  to  the  oat.  and  Swatoi  Noas,  a  project- 
ing cape  of  the  penlnmla  of  Kola.  These  two  places  arc 
about  100  mile«  distant  rrcm  each  other.  Tile  jrulf  erachi- 
ally  grows  narrower,  and  \shere  it  turns  to  the  south-ue^t 
it  IS  hiirdly  more  than  -H»  miles  wide.  That  portion  of  it 
which  lies  ea^it  and  west  is  nearly  twice  lu  wide,  and  ex- 
pands towards  the  south  into  two  large  gulfs,  the  DwinskaTa 
Gubo,  or  Gulf  of  the  Dwina,  on  the  eai^  and  the  Oneskaia 
Cuba,  or  Oolf  of  the  Onega :  both  bays  have  received 
their  namaa  torn  the  rivers  which  fall  into  their  most 
aouth-castem  reoemes.  West  of  the  OnetkaTa  Cuba  the 
White  Sea  terminates  with  an  inlet,  which  is  about  100 
miles  long,  hut  has  only  a  mean  width  of  25  miles  and  nm» 
to  the  noith-west.  It  is  called  Kandalaska'ia  Gul)a,  or  the 
Gulf  of  Kandalask.  from  a  smallplace  of  that  name  which 
lies  near  its  innermost  recess.  Tm  •!«»  of  ttus  CCft  is  Slid 
to  be  about  44,000  square  nulca. 

The  White  Sea  is  so  far  Ikvoiirable  to  navigation,  that  it 
has  a  eOMidocable  depth  of  water,  and  yet  within  sound* 
ings,  with  the  exception  of  a  sandbank  which  lies  before 
the  mouth  of  the  Dwina,  and  occupies  the  irr^afer  pjirt  cf 
the  DwinskaVa  Guba.  This  sandbank  approaches  the 
eastern  short-  withm  at)oiit  a  mile.  ;inil  remains  about  three 
miles  distant  fioni  the  southern  shore.  Large  vessels  there- 
fore must  keej)  near  the  shore,  which  is  generally  rocky 
and  of  moderate  height,  but  may  be  safely  approached,  as 
the  depth  is  seldom  leas  than  20  lathoms.  A  MT  fics  acrom 
the  entrance  of  the  river  Dwina,  which  at  Iow>water  ha.', 
only  12^  feet  of  water,  and  at  high-water  from  14^  to  15 
feet ;  at  spring-tides  if  rises  to  17  feet.  But  the  fi*  a  is  fre- 
uuentlv  covered  with  fogs,  which  are  thick  at  a  distance 
irom  the  ihore,  but  much  less  so  as  the  coast  is  approaehad. 
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«fakh  dteooMbuMe  rendm  them  ]tm  dangmms  to  ship> 
piiUE.  The^niTii^ion  fenerdly  lasts  ttsmonthi.  M  the  ice 
la  tm  Dwhim  be^iu  to  appev  »t  the  eml  of  October,  and 
before  the  beginning  of  May  the  river  cannot  safely  be 
entered  by  vessels.  Some  account  of  the  trade  of  this  sea 
is  found  under  Arcrangki.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  2G7. 

Fish  is  more  abundant  in  the  White  Sea  than  in  any  of 
tte  closed  seas  of  Europe.  Seals  are  very  freouently  met 
with  OD  the  shores.  The  white  fish,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
tHukn  of  Spitzben^n,  or  the  beluga,  or  white  whale, 
of  ntton  and  navigaton,  jieUb  a  valuable  oil.  ai  a 
ii  net  with  in  large  shoals.    Cod  is  taken  in  ^rcat 

Quantities  along  the  coaxts  of  the  peninsula  of  Kola, 
[errinsrs  arc  as  numerous  a*  along  the  coat>t  of  \oi- 
%vay.  The  salrno  autumnali.i  of  Pallas  enters,  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer,  the  small  lakes  along;  the 
coast,  and   is  much  esteemed  for  its  flavour.    It  ap 

StLn  that  the  White  Sea  is  the  mo*t  western  part  of 
e  Arctic  Ocean  where  this  fish  is  found.  Other  kinds 
of  ftah  wbieh  abound  are  the  Gadne  sfflelliinit  Gadus 
callaiiaa.  and  the  flat  lUh  which  is  called  pfeuroneetet  gla^ 

cialis.  But  the  ^i^!lel■v  (.■urriod  on  by  the  popiilafion  on  Ihe 
shores  of  the  White  Sea  is  not  limited  to  that  sea.  From 
Archantrel.  Mesen,  and  Ones^a  many  vessels  are  annually 
sent  to  the  coasts  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and  especially  to  .Spitz- 
bercen  and  Nova  Zeealia,  where  they  take  whale's,  the  nar- 
whd,  the  Physeter  macroccphalus,  or  white  whale,  seals, 
and  the  walrus.  The  walrus  is  called  in  the  Ruuian  language 
monhf  from  which  tiie  Bqglish  morte  is  deriTed,  as  the 
teeth  of  that  aitimal  were  first  brought  to  England  ftoni 
the  mite  Sea. 

The  whole  eastern  coast  of  Amorieii.  ftom  the  mouth  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  river  to  the  Strait  o[  Miiqulhat-ns,  had 
been  discovered  before  the  existence  of  the  White  Sea 
was  known  to  the  seafaring  nations  of  Europe.  It  appears 
that  before  1553  the  farthest  point  known  in  these  parts 
was  Vaidoehuus  id  Norway.  In  that  year  however 
Richard  Chaneelor,  with  his  ship  beltmnng  to  the  aonao 
<lron  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  who  had  been  eeni  to 

discover  a  noi  !h-en>t  pa^^.-ipe  to  Pataia,  or  China,  arrived 
at  St.  Nikolaus,  nut  lUr  rroni  Iho  present  town  of  Arch- 
angel, and  by  this  voyajje,  an<l  the  m  coti.if inns  which 
followed  it,  the  empire  of  Russia  was  opened  to  Entrlish 
enterprise.  A  company  which  had  been  formed  in  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  canying  on  the  trade  io  these  parts, 
pushed  its  enterprises  bev  ond  Qie  limit«orRaHii,ana  sent 
tta  ddqates  even  to  w>khara.  The  eommerce  of  the 
WMte  Sea  rapidly  inemued ;  towards  the  dose  of  the 
axteenfh  century  thcT)nt(  h  and  TIanseatic  towns  began  to 
send  ve>rfiels  to  fCew  Khol!nni;ory,  as  Archangel  was  then 
called,  which  was  Inull  ir.  1.")H4.  It  was  less  active  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  civil  wars,  which  laid  waste 
the  empire  after  the  death  of  Boris  Godoonoff,  and  the 
plague  and  the  ill-will  which  Alexei  Nfichailowitch  showed 
tomuds  the  Eoglish  after  tlie  death  of  Charles  I.,  freqoeatly 
aattm^tcd  ud  alnoit  aaiubilatMl  the  EngUah  eomnicice 
wifii  Archangel.  Towards  the  end  of  the  centuy  it  be- 
eamo  more  steady  and  began  to  increase,  but  the  advan- 
tages which  the  £ngli>h  had  enjoyed  over  other  sea-faring 
nations  had  been  taken  from  ihcm,  and  their  profits  were 
greatly  reduced.  After  the  foundation  of  St.  Petersburg 
the  commerce  of  Russia  was  diverted  from  the  White  Sea 
to  the  Baltic,  and  this  was  in  a  short  time  eom^etely 
effected  by  the  energetic  measures  of  Peter  fho  weat. 
During  the  whole  of  the  last  century  the  oonnncice  of 
Arehanfel  was  In  a  languishing  state,  so  that  between  1761 
and  \7(j^  not  more  than  40  vessels  on  an  average  visited 
the  port,  whilst  at  Ihe  besrinnine  of  the  century  their  num- 
ber had  annually  .'^nloll^lt^<i  to  150.  'Ilie  empress  Cathe- 
rine II.  did  little  to  raise  it.  but  Paul  I.  and  Alexander 
took  off  the  restrictions  under  which  Peter  had  laid  its 
commerce,  and  since  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  has 
continually  been  increasing. 

(LQtlw'a  Mnte  durek  das  MrdUehe  Eimueri  Storch'a 
GttehidOe  det  Rnnitehen  fhndtlt.) 

WHITE  SWELLING,  a  disease  of  the  joints,  so  called 
on  account  of  the  unaltered  colour  of  the  skin.  Under 
this  term  are  inehided  nearly  all  those  diseases  of  the 
joints  which  arp  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  in  the 
bones,  cartilnics,  or  membranes  constituting  the  joint. 
These  inflammations  are  constantly  attended  with  swelling, 
which  is  cifCOBlMiibed ;  the  pml  is  sometimes  hard,  re- 
flgliog  the  pNNnre  of  the  fiogen,  and  thus  leading  to  the 
^P.C!.  No.  ITS. 


impfcesion  that  the  bone  ia  ewdlen  and  diseased ;  or  it 
may  be  elastic,  and  yielding  to  pressure ;  or  so  sot>  as  to 
produce  the  impression  of  the  presence  of  fluid.  Some- 
times the.se  swellings  are  attended  with  no  pain,  at  other 
times  pam  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms,  and  is  constantly 
nresent,  and  greatly  aggravated  by  the  motion  of  the  limb. 
In  some  cases  the  motions  of  the  joint  are  but  little  im> 
peded,  whilst  in  othen  they  are  entirely  destroyed.  These 
general  symptoms  however  admit  of  distinction,  and  seve- 
ral  forms  of  white  swelling  can  now  be  treeed  to  different 
parts  of  the  joint  as  their  seat. 

Amongst  older  writers  these  diseases  have  been  described 
uniJer  the  names  of  tpinn  i  Pntoga,/ungw  articuli,  lym- 
phatic tumor,  and  other  names.  A  common  division  of 
these  diseases  is  also  into  rheumatic  and  scrofulous,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  supposed  to  have  their  origin  in  a 
rheumatic  or  scrofulous  state  Of  the  system.  The  more 
active  were  referred  to  the  former  and  the  clirenie  to  the 
latter.  Many  other  diilinctions  an  founded  more  upon 
the  age, temperament,  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  than 
upon  essential  differences  of  tlie  disease.  The  following  are 
the  diseases  of  the  joints  wliich  are  genemily  denoflainated 
white  swellings. 

1.  Inflammation  nf  the  Sijnortn!  Mnnbrancx. — Thi» 
disease  may  be  cither  acute  or  chronic.  When  acute,  the 
skin  is  generally  red,  and  the  joint  very  painful  and  tender. 
It  commences  with  jMin  at  one  particular  spot  and  in  a 
day  or  two  after,  swelling  takes  place.  The  swelling  may 
be  felt  at  flnt  to  undolate,  from  the  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  membmie ;  but  this  becomes  less  evident  as  the  disease 
advances,  from  the  thickening  of  the  memhianes  and  also 
from  the  effusion  of  lymph.  The  swelling  always  assumes 
the  form  and  direction  of  the  synovial  membranes.  In  a 
few  days  the  disease  subsides  altogether  or  assumes  the 
chronic  form.  When  the  inflammattOB  ii  ehronic  from 
the  iKginning,  the  pain  and  tenderness  are  mttch  less,  so 
that  the  patient  is  able  to  walk  about  without  much  ditt- 
ett%.  There  is  little  or  no  fever,  the  skin  retains  its 
natural  eoloar,  the  swelling  ineresses  only  slowly,  and  the 
symptoms  are  rendered  worse  by  exposure  to  cold  and 
exertion.  In  these  cases,  although  the  effused  fluid  may 
at  length  become  absorbed,  the  >yn<nial  memlirane  re- 
mains thickened,  and  swelling  and  stitfness  of  the  Joint  are 
the  consequence,  constitnting  a  very  eommnn  form  of 
white  swelung.  The  causes  of  this  dueaie  are  both  cos* 
stitutional  and  local.  It  may  aiiie  as  an  cflieet  of  phlebitia, 
nut,  rheonatiBm,  ■ypliiUak  or  mereury ;  or  it  nay  be  pro> 
duced  l)yspiaine,  contusions,  wounds,  dislocations,  or  frac- 
tures of  the  heads  of  the  bones. 

The  treatment  of  this  disea.se  iiui^t  van,'  according  as  it 
is  acute  or  chronic,  or  de])endent  on  local'or  constitutional 
causes.  In  the  acute  and  local  form  of  the  disea-se  perfect 
quietude  must  be  insisted  on,  and  general  bleeding  and 
leeches  to  the  part  should  be  had  recourse  to,  with  ntine 
poigatiTes  and  diaphoretics.  When  the  skin  is  tenee, 
ItamentationB  and  pooltioes  may  be  used ;  but  where  not, 
cold  lotionswin  be  best.  In  the  early  stage  of  the  chronic 
form  leeches  and  enid  lotions  to  the  part  may  be  applied 
and  perfect  quietndf  enjoined.  In  the  latter  stages  counter- 
irrnants  may  be  u<ied,  such  a.s  blisters,  the  savinu  cerate, 
ointment  ot  tartanzed  antimony,  &c.  When  penons  are 
well  enough  to  move  about,  the  joint  should  be  keptfkom 
movement  by  strapping  it  with  soap-plaster,  or  eoverilMC 
it  with  a  bandage  or  a  of  leather  or  other  matem 
made  to  fit  tight.  For  the  removal  of  the  stifltaeas,  cbim- 
pooing,  the  vapour-bath,  or  fHetion  with  the  hand,  may  be 
employed.  When  the  inflammation  arises  from  rheumati.sm 
or  sypnilis,  the  treatment  .should  be  the  same  as  lor  those 
diseases. 

2.  Pulpy  Thirkeniii^  uf  the  ^ynnvxal  Membrane. — Thu 
disease  generally  occurs  in  young  persons  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five,  and  is  mostly  confined  to 
the  knee-joint.  There  isnot  much  pain  in  the  joint,  bvt 
swelling  and  ligiditar  eooe  on  slowly.  The  joint  on  beinf 
fameheamppeamtonavelioidinit.  This  disease  goes  on 
sometimes  for  years,  till  at  last  it  destroys  the  joint ;  and 
unless  the  limb  is  amputated,  hectic  symptoms  ensue  and 
destroy  the  patient.  This  disease  consists  in  a  tntal  <!i.-^- 
organiration  of  the  synovial  membrane,  which  is  converted 
into  a  brownish  or  lightish  brown  pulpy  substance,  varying 
from  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  half  an  inch  in  thiclaeas.  In 
its  advanced  stages  the  cartilages,  boneS)  mal 
of  tlie  joint  become  implicated  in  the  diimm. 
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Tbt  well-marked  cases  of  this  disease  must  be  looked 
npon  M  incurable,  and  only  amputation  will  give  a  chance 
ofreliei;  Injnild  or  doubtful  caaea  the  only  plan  that 
seems  to  offer  niceesi  is  perfect  quietude  of  (he  joint, 
\vhicl>  may  be  secured  by  jiasteboard  or  otfu  r  splints,  or 
by  soap-piastcT.  The  f,'<.-nfial  htallh  ••hould  be  atteiuleii 
to, and  local  application^  iiia<ic  riec  Drdint:  io  the  symptoms. 
Inflaniniatiun  should  l)e  subdued  by  leeehcs,  and  gentle 
eountcr-irritanls  may  be  kept  cotistantly  applied. 

3.  Ulceration  qf  tht  Carttlaset. — Tiu-s  disease  occurs 
chiefly  in  diildreo  or  adttlta  nnmr  tlie  middle  age.  It  is 
frequently  a  consequence  of  the  preceding  diseaae%  but 
often  occurs  alone,  although  in  progress  it  may  inTOlve 
the  wlmle  joint.  The  joint  in  which  it  i»  most  lietiueti'Iy 
seen  i»  the  hip,  prmiucin^  the  s;reater  amount  uf  I  lie  dis- 
eases known  bv  the  iiaajc  of  hip-joint  disease.  When  it 
occurs  in  the  knee,  it  diti'ei-s  from  inflauiuiation  of  the 

riviel  membimnes  by  the  pain  at  the  commencement  of 
dieMie  beinf;  slight,  and  its  going  on  increaising  in 
intenmtv.  The  pein  is  also  present  sometimes  four  or  five 
weeks  before  any  swelling  is  perceived.  The  swelling, 
when  it  does  occur,  arises  from  inflammation  of  the  cellular 
tissue  outride  the  joint,  and  oiten  niipeatii  much  larger 
than  it  really  is,  from  the  previous  waatiii!;  ul  the  lei;  IVorn 
want  of  Use.  In  many  cases  an  effusion  takes  place  into 
the  qroovial  membrane  and  increases  tlie  swelling.  In  the 
progrcM  of  I  lie  disease  altsceases  fomithaTing  ilitujow  con- 
oeetiom  with  tiie  sraonal  iiMinbrMM  ud  the  aummndins 
inflamed  tiasue.  As  the  eartilagiiioas  tiMue  is  renewed 
will;  rlifficntty.  the  most  favourable  termination  of  this 
disea-,e  is  si  iieraliy  attended  with  anchylosis  of  the  joint. 

In  the  treatuient  of  this  disease  icM  i>  es.seiitial ;  whatever 
moves  the  limb  affects  the  diseased  car!ilai;e.  The  limb 
maybe  placed  in  splints,  or  bandaged  up  witli  5oap-p]a>ter, 
or  perfect  quietude  of  the  joint  may  be  secured  by  M'ln- 
^"s  ft«etur»«plint.  wbieb  baa  the  advantage  of  being 
easily  removed  for  tlw  purpoae  of  making  applieatioos  to 
the  pert  affected.  Where  the  joint  is  hot,  eokf  lotions  and 
leeches  may  be  applied;  but  where  it  is  cool,  counter- 
irritants,  blisters,  issues,  moxas,  aniimonial  ointment,  or 
croton  oil.  On  the  Continent  the  actual  cautery  is  recom- 
mended. For  the  swelling  and  rigidity  which  so  con- 
stantly fcmaiat  rdief  may  be  sought  m  the  doaehe^  ehani- 
pooinb  or  fiietion  with  the  hand. 

4.  Ser^nkm  Dumu  o/  th$  JoinU^  btgnming  in  the 
JBlMM^At  one  time  all  wbita  awaUtnga  w  aafpoacd  to 
invdve  the  bones,  and  this  on  account  of  the  avparent 
enlargement  of  the  hones  of  the  affected  joint.  Tnat  this 
is  not  the  case  the  existence  of  the  above  forms  of  disease 
proves,  but  even  the  faet  on  which  the  supiMsitiun  was 
founded  is  not  correct.  So  tar  troin  the  bones  beine  always 
enlarged  in  thcs«  cases,  there  are  only  a  vcty  lew  on  recoil 
itt  which  dissection  has  shown  the  bones  to  be  enlarged. 
The  bone  has  been  supposed  to  be  swelled  from  the 
haidneseof  thepart  and  its  size :  but  the  former  aiiaee  from 
the  natural  texture  of  the  parts,  and  the  latter  is  made  to 
appear  jjre.iter  by  contrast  witli  the  wastint;  disca^vcd 
limb.  But  the  bt)ncs  are  subject  tit  (iisease  wluct)  begins 
in  their  cancellous  texture.  The  phosphate  ui  iini^  is 
removed  from  them  or  deposited  in  leiis  (piantity,  and 
a  yellow  caseoua  iubaitanoe  is  secreted  in  its  place.  The 
heads  of  the  booas  an  altogether  weakened  and  soOened, 
and  depoeits  of  bony  natter  ^  an  irregidar  form  are 
foood  on  their  outside.  WUIat  this  chanjjpe  is  goin^oo 
the  patiunt  experiences  pain ;  the  knee,  which  is  the^oint 
it  must  commonly  attacks,  swells;  the  motions  of  the  Joint 
are  atfected.  and  it  becomes  more  or  less  contmcted,  SO 
as  to  ])rivent  it  beini;  s1  raii^hlem  d.  In  the  course  of 
time  matter  is  formed  in  the  cavity,  and  makes  its  way 
out  by  ulceration  through  the  synovial  membrane,  or 
abeeeaeea  form  on  tlie  outside  of  the  joint.  Sometimes 
dnuses  occur,  and  ran  to  a  conaderaUe  extant  ikom  the 
jcdnt  under  the  fascia,  or  between  it  and  the  skin. 

This  condition  of  a  limb  is  generally  connected  with  a 
scrofulous  constitution,  and  the  more  decided  the  scro- 
folous  disposition,  the  more  difficult  \m11  the  disease  be 
to  treat.  Ilowever,  whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  con- 
stitution, this  must  be  attended  to  primarily  in  the  treat- 
ment of  these  cases.  Under  the  article  Scruful.v  will  be 
found  indicated  the  Raaral  prinoqpiaa  on  which  such  oases 
should  be  treated.  The  loeal  treatment  mast  be  the  same 
as  for  other  ca«es  of  white  swellinir.  Quietude  of  the 
joint  should  be  secured  on  some  of  the  plans  previously 


proposed,  and  as  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  anchylo<ns. 
care  should  be  taken  if  possible  that  the  anchylosis  occurs 
in  a  position  tOMiat  convenient  for  using  the  limb.  Counter- 
irritants  will  be  found  of  j^at  utility  in  these  eases,  sucti  as 

blisters,  aniimonial  ointment,  and  croton  oil.  Care  how- 
ever must  be  taken  that  they  are  not  employed  whilst  there 
is  a  tendency  to  inflammatory  action:  and,  on  the  othf-r 
hand,  tlie  means  that  are  employed,  such  as  Irechcs,  cold 
lotion\&c.,  for  an  increased  act  ivity  of  the  part,  should  be 
immediately  abandoned  when  that  activity  ceases.  When 
the  morbid  process  has  been  arrested,  champooing,  friction, 
and  pouring  water  on  the  part  from  a  height  should  be 
had  recourse  to.  for  the  purpose  of  strencthening  it.  Hhe 
abscesses  which  form  in  tnese  cases  should  be  opened 
early  ;  if  leH  to  themselves,  they  often  leave  ulcerations 
which  are  difhiult  to  heal. 

(Cooper,  F-rst  Lines  qf  Surgery;  Surgical  Dictionarf/  ; 
Rrodie,  Pathological  «md  SUTgwU  Obmrvotiont  OR  JJU- 
I'uset  qf  the  Joints.) 
WHITE  THORN,  or  HAWTHORN.  fCRATJBCiTs.] 
WHITE,  ROBERT,  an  English  line  and  merzotint  en- 
graver, born  in  London,  in  1645.  He  Icarot  drawing  and 
etchinc  of  David  I.opiran,  for  whom  he  drc'v  and  engraved 
many  buildings.  lie  has  engraved  a  large  collection  of 
Enf:!i>h  portraits,  many  of  \Nhich  were  drawn  by  himself 
from  the  life  in  lead-pencil  tinon  vellum.  He  drew  also 
the  heads  of  Sir  Godtrey  Kncllrr  and  his  brother,  ^\hich 
are  engraved  in  Sandnrt  a '  Teutsche  Academic,'  &c.  Sir 
Godft-ey  painted  WMte's  portrait  in  return. 

White  engraved  the  first  Oxford  .\lmanac  in  1674.  He 
was  busily  employed  for  forty  years,  and  he  had  amassed 
about  5000/. ;  yet,  says  Walpolc.  by  misforlime  or  wns'e 
he  died  indigent  at  last :  in  1704  a  prtntseller  however,  in 
the  Poultry,  who  purchased  his  plates,  made  a  fortune  in  a 
sliort  time.  Walpole  has  given  a  lirt  of  alKlut  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  White's  heads,  to  which  he  lua  preflsed 
tlMi  following  obeervatton:  *Aa  no  man  perhaps  naa  c«- 
eeeded  RObart  Whttt  m  the  multiplicity  of  Bntriiih  headib 
it  ma)'  diflevlt  ta  give  a  complete  catalosnie  of  them, 
yel  lis  my  aathOir(yenua) had  formed  a  long  list,  it  would 
be  deiraudiog  euriooi  eoUeetors  if  I  reraaed  to  tiu- 
scribe  it.' 

Obokok  White,  the  son  of  Robert  White,  was  also  a 
clever  menotint  engraver  and  a  nainter.  He  was  in- 
structed by  his  father,  and  he  completed  some  plates  left 
unfinished  by  him  at  tiis  death.  He  excelled  his  father  ia 
mezzotint,  and  the  following  heads  in  this  style  are  veiy 
pood : — the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Clarendon,  Sylvester 
Petyt,  Sir  Richard  Illackmore,  ("olonel  Blood,  who  stole 
till'  c:.).vn,  and  the  notorious  .lack  Sheppard,  after  Sir 
James  Thomhill.  His  last  plate  is  dated  1731.  (Walpole. 
Catalogue  qf  Btgrtofertf  Stnitt,  ZHetvuuary  qf  B»- 
graven.) 

WHITB,  GILBERT,  known  aa  the  author  of  the  *  If  a- 
tural  History  of  Selbome,'  was  bom  at  Selbome  on  the 
18lh  of  July,  1720,  and  received  his  early  education  at 

Uasinirstokc,  under  the  Rev.  Thomas  Warton,  father  of  the 
poet  of  that  name.  On  leaving  Basin£:stoke  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  student  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  and  took  1  is 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1743.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  his  college  in  17^,  and  became  Master  of  Arts  in  1746. 
and  was  made  a  aenior  proctor  of  the  University  in 
He  exhibited  when  voung  an  attachment  to  liteiatore  and 
the  study  of  natural  liistor)' ;  and  it  was  to  indulge  in  theae 
tastes  that  he  retired  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  his 
native  Mllatre.  Here  he  lived  surrounded  by  his  friends, 
enprossed  bv  his  favourite  pui^uits  during  the  whole  of 
his  life  :  he'  died  on  the  2Gth  of  June,  171)3.  Although 
he  had  frequently  offers  of  preferment  in  the  church,  nc 
declined  them  all :  not  that  lie  was  averse  to  the  duties  of 
the  elerical  profoasioo ;  for  during  the  latter  part  of  hia 
life  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  curate  at  Seloome,  and 
had  previously  pcrforme<l  the  same  duties  in  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Farinijdon.  The  work  on  wl.irh  the  reput.ition 
of  White  as  a  naturalist  rests,  and  whu  h  iiiu.-t  ever  claim 
for  liim  a  conspicuous  position  amongst  the  cultivators  of 
science,  as  well  as  the  classical  writers  of  Great  Britain, 
is  his  •  Natural  History  of  Sclbornc'   This  work  was  fitiA 

Kbiished  in  quarto,  in  W^'J.  four  yeai-^  previous  to  the 
tth  of  tha  author.  In  tltis  fint  edition  also  appeirad  a 
chapter  en  the  antiquities  of  Selbome,  a  part  or  the  work 
which  has  not  been  often  n'|ni!j!isliei|  ',v;tl-,  the  numcroix 
editions  of  the  '  Natural  Uutor>-.'   iUter  liie  death  of  Gil- 
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bert  White,  Dr.  Aikin  published  a  work  entitled  '  A  Natu- 
ralist's Calendar,  with  ObaervationB  in  various  branche*  of 
Natnnl  History,'  the  whol«  work  beiiw  selected  from  a 
natonl  hittory  jouml  wbieh  had  lw«n  kept  by  White  for 

twenty-fiYe  years.  In  1802  the  'Calendar' asitl 'Natural 
History'  wtTe  published  together  in  two  volumes,  octavo, 
in  ISl':}  the  ■  Ai.tiquiiiL's,'  ■  Natural  Histoiv,"  '  (Jalendar,' 
and  some  poems  of  the  author's  were  published  together 
in  one  volume^ quarto.  From  this  time  various  editions  of 
these  works  have  appeared,  edited  by  the  Rev.  John  Mit- 
ford.  Sir  William  Jardine,  Captain  Brown,  and  other 
editors.  One  of  the  best  of  the  later  editions  wh  by  the 
late  Edward  Turner  Bennett,  secretai^  to  the  Zoolofrical 
Society.  It  cot'.tairih  the  'Natural  History,' '  Antiquitifs," 
and  the  'Naturalist  b  Ciilendar,'  and  is  etiricliud  v,ith  co- 
pious notes  liv  thf  editor,  and  by  Mfssrs.  Hell,  Owen,  Yar- 
reli,  Darnell,  kennie,  Herbert,  and  othen.  The  last  edition 
(tfUds  work,  by  the  Rev.  L.  Jenynsof  GMDMdgC^bMjlMt 
been  published  in  small  8vo.  (1843). 

Tlie  portions  of  White's  writings  devoted  to  natural 
histonr  sre  written  in  an  elegant  and  pleasing  style,  and 
gvre  to  the  reader  somethine  of  the  enthnnasm  of  the 
writer.  No  one  can  fail  wishine  to  participate  in  the 
quiet  pursuits  of  the  author  in  his  n\r,\\  solitmie,  after 
reading;  his  letters,  and  they  have  much  contributed  to 
spread  a  taste  for  natural  history  in  this  country.  But  his 
letters  and  essays  on  subjects  of  natural  history  are  not 
moely  interesting  for  their  style  arid  matter;  thcj  con- 
lain  a  hrce  amonnt  of  original  observation  whien  has 
contributed  much  to  a  knowledge  of  the  forms,  habits, 
and  instincts  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  Great  Britain. 

White  was  peculiarly  lort\mate  in  tidonti'i^  to  a  fa- 
mily whos«  members  all  took  jfreat  delight  in  natural  his- 
tory pursuits,  and  with  whom  he  was  in  constant  corre- 
spondence. Four  of  his  brothers  are  referred  to  in  his 
letters,  and  »ome  of  them  ere  well  known  fiw  their  fiterari' 
iaboun.  Most  of  his  brotheoi  and  sisters  were  ntenied, 
bnt  he  died  single.  He  however  took  greet  interest  In  the 
families  of  his  near  relatives,  andceicfhlly  noted  down  in 
his  diary  the  ljiilh.s  of  his  nephew*  and  nieces,  who.  at  the 
time  ol  his  (iiatii.  atiiLiuntcd  to  the  niimbf-r  of  sixty-three. 

In  hii  letters  White  iiequently  mentions  a  tortoi>e  which 
he  kept ;  the  shell  of  the  animal  was  carefully  preserved 
in  the  family,  and  on  being  examined  by  Mr.  Bennett,  he 
found  reason  to  believe  that  it  belonged  to  a  hitherto  un- 
deseribed  ipeeiesi  end  has  aecoidin^y  named  it  IMudo 
Whitm. 

(Pvfac'  to  Bennett's  edition  of  White's  Setbiriif:\ 
WHITE,  REV.  JOSEPH,  was  the  son  of  a  poor  journey- 
nian  weaver  of  Gloucester,  where  he  was  born  in  171G.  His 
father  brought  him  up  to  his  own  trade,  but  sent  him  for  a 
time  to  a  charity-school,  where  the  education  he  received, 
whatever  it  amoaoted  to,  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  him 
with  a  love  of  mding  utd  studtr,  which  he  carried  so  ihr 
in  his  leisure  hours,  that  his  attainments  at  length  attracted 
the  notice  of  a  neighbouring;  gentleman  of  fortune,  who 
furnished  him  with  the  means  of  entering  liimself  at  Wad- 
ham  College.  Oxford.  This  wa**  probably  when  he  was 
about  three  and  twenty,  since  he  is  stated  to  have  taken 
his  dci^rce  of  M.A.  in  'l773>  At  that  date  the  only  one  of 
the  Oriental  languages  w^dellhe  knew  seems  to  have  been 
the  Hebrew ;  he  now  begia,  under  the  enoomagement  of 
Dr.  Moore,  afterwards  eaeoMvd  v  Bishop  of  Bangor  and 
Arebbubop  of  Canterbury,  to  apply  himself  to  the  Arabic 
and  others,  and  made  rapid  progress.  In  1774  he  was 
elected  to  a  fellowship  in  his  colli  tre  (worth  about  7(W.  per 
annum),  and  next  year  he  was  appointed  Laudian  Profes- 
sor of  Arabic  in  the  University,  from  which  he  derived 
about  as  much  more.  On  entering  upon  this  office,  7th 
April,  1773,  he  pronounced  a  Latin  oration  on  the  utility 
of  the  Aiabie  tongue  in  theological  studies  ('  De  Utilitate 
LinguiB  Arabics  in  Stodiis  Theologicis* ),  which  was 
printed,  in  4to.,  the  same  year,  and  broncht  him  (rrcat  re- 

fmtation.  His  next  publication  was  an  edition,  with  a  trans- 
ation  and  notes,  of  the  Syriac  Philoxrninn  Vi  i  sinn  of  the 
Four  Gospels  ('Sacrorum  tvangelior\im  Vcreio  .Sy  naca  Phil- 
oxeniana  },  from  a  celebrated  MS.  belongine  to  New  Col- 
lege, which  appeared  in  2  vols.  4tO.,  in  177B.  This  was 
followed  the  same  year  by  a  leimon  prearaed  before  the 
UnivcKtty,  Nov.  15th,  177B»recommendinK  a  revisalof  the 
antlioriied  English  translation  of  the  Old  TestameiU.whidi 
waa  much  applauded  butli  for  its  learning  and  eloquence. 
White  was  now  appoiuted  one  of  the  preacbeii  at  White 


hall  chapel,  and,  havitw  taken  his  degree  of  H.D.  in  1779, 
he  continued  to  keep  us  name  before  the  public  by  pub> 
lishins  in  that  same  year,  '  A  letter  to  the  Bishop  ol  Lon> 
don  (Lowth)  sugguting  a  plan  for  a  new  wlition  of  the 
Septuapint and  the  next  year,  in  4to.,  '  A  Specimen  of 
the  Civil  and  Military  Institutes  of  Timour,  or  Tamerlane, 
rendered  from  the  Pert>ian  into  Kn);li»h.'  The  completed 
translation  of  the  latter  work,  executed  bv  Magor  Uavy, 
appeared,  in  4to..  in  1783,  with  a  preliMe,  index,  geogr»> 
pnical  notes,  &c.,  by  White. 

Soon  ai\er  this  oocurred  the  most  lemariiible  peasage  in 
his  life.  In  £aeter.tenn,  ITBSl  he  wee  appointed  to  preach 
the  Hampton  Lectures  for  the  following  year:  this  duty  he 

executed  accord  In  srly  with  extraordinary  effect  ;  and  when 
the  sermons,  the  t.ubject  of  which  was  •  A  \'iew  of 
Christianity  and  Mahometanitm,  in  their  History,  their 
Evidence,  and  their  Eif'ects,'  were  publiahed,  soon  alter 
their  delivery,  the  admiration  with  which  they  had  been 
heard  from  the  pulpit  was  borne  out  by  an  equally  flat- 
tering reception  from  the  reading  world,  which  demanded 
a  second  edition  of  the  velame  within  a  twelvemonth. 
A  wealthy  preboid  in  the  oathedral  of  Gloucester, 
bestowed  upon  him  by  the  lord  chmucllcr  -Tliurlow), 
speedily  rewarded  the  learned  and  eloquent  iiu'lmr,  \shu  in 
1787  took  ina  di'giee  of  D.D..  and  was  nowloukni  opun  as 
one  of  the  ctiief  oriiament»  of  the  University.  Soon  alter 
this  however  a  strange  discovery  was  made.  In  May,  17881 
died  suddenly  the  Kev.  Samuel  Badcock,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  one  of  the  most  active  and  able  writers  in  the 
*  Monthly  Review*  and  other  periodical  publications  of  the 
day,  chiefly  on  theological  subjects ;  and  in  his  pocket-book 
found  a  promissory  note  from  White  Ibr  r)00/.,  dated 
Wadham  Cofleee,  7th  August,  1781!.  From  Utter*  after- 
wards Ibund  amoDK  Badcock's  ))apcrs.  it  was  abundantly 
proved  that  this  note  was  granted  by  White  in  payment  for 
assirtance  which  he  had  secretly  obtained  from  Badeoek 
in  the  composition  of  iiis  Bampton  Lectures.  White,  upon 
beini;  applied  to,  tietJiefled.  end  then  tried  what  he  could 
do  bv  buHvin?:  by  his  blundering  management  he  pr»> 
Yoked  the  paities  in  whose  hands  the  secret  was,  to  make 
an  exposure  of  the  whole  affair;  and  then  it  turned  out 
that  Biulcock  had  not  been  his  only  coadjutor — that  he  had 
also  employed  the  servin-s  ol  Dr.  I'air  in  the  same  way. 
Badcock,  it  would  appear,  was  aware  of  Parr  having  a  hand 
in  the  matter;  Parr,  much  to  his  indignatien  when  the 
troth  came  out,  had  been  kept  in  entire  tgnoianee  of  Bad- 
eoek*^ share  in  it.  White  bed  meanwhtte  paid  the  1 


iociriB  snare  m  it.  wnite  ned  meanwnue  paM  tne  moner 

o  Badcock's  representatives ;  but  in  17H9,  Badcock's  friend, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  R.  B.  Gabriel,  preacher  at  the  Octagon  chapel 
in  Bath,  by  whom  the  discovery  had  been  made,  published 
the  whole  story  in  anSvo.  pamphlet,  entitled  '  Facts  relating 
to  Dr.  White's  Bampton  Leciun  s.'  To  this  White  replied 
the  next  year  in  another  pamphlet,  which  he  called  'A 
Statement  of  Dr.  White's  Literary  Obligations  to  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Saoroel  Bedeocki  and  the  Kev.  Samuel  Fair, 
I.L.D.'  This  statement  amounts  aubetantially  to  an  ad- 
mission of  the  cliarfjes,  the  undeniable  facts  being  merely 
attempted  to  be  excused  or  apolo^isetl  lor.  But  the  moKt 
complete  account  of  this  cunous  att'air  is  that  recently 
given  by  Dr.  John  Johnson,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Parr.' 
Lon.,  1828,  pp.  216-290.  The  numerous  letters  which  are 
minted  by  Dr.  Johnson  present  the  strangest  development 
of  the  eyatem  ef  importunate  mendieeaey  which  White  ap- 
pears to  have  carried  el^  not  only  upon  this,  but  othtt 
occasions.  And  vet  ft  is  dUEentt  after  all  to  assign  what 

would  seem  to  or(finary^  prople  an  adequate  motive  I'or  hi.> 
i  conduct.  He  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  slerlniir  talent, 
and  probably  quite  capable  of  writing  as  trood  lectures  as 
f  those  he  begged  or  boueht ;  and  it  could  hardly  have  been 
indolence  that  induced  him  to  take  the  course  he  did,  for 
the  trouble  he  gave  himself  in  managing  his  scheme  of 
complicated  deception,  and  in  fitting  into  the  form  of  a 
continuous  writing  whrf  he  wrote  bim*elf  and  what  he 
eot  Irom  others,  must  have  been  ftillv  equivaleBt  to  the 
labour  of  ori-inal  composition.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  his 
object  was  of  the  lowe-t  kind,  the  producing  such  discourses 
as  would  be  most  likely  to  procure  him  preferment  or 
money,  however  he  mi^ht  come  by  them.  His  friends 
tried  to  pass  off  the  way  in  which  he  had  acted  as  proceed- 
ing from  sheer  dmplicity  of  character  and  ignorance  of  the 
woiW.  But  there  is  orobably  more  tr\ith  in  what  Dr.  John- 
son says : — *  Under  trie  lounging  and  netrligjent  exterior  of 
a  rustic.  White  concealed  many  of  the  qualities  of  airefliHd 
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thinker;  and,  thonijh  he  looked  '.vild  and  weak,  ht-  was 
actually  a  man  of  extreme  ai  i  ti  ness.  But  the  slovenly 
habits  which  altered  his  appenrance  sunk  into  the  texture 
of  hia  character,  and  defoimed  the  wliole  construction.' 
Fur,  it  may  be  added,  who  \n  one  letter  charact«riM»  him 
as  uniting  to  the  darkest  management  theclumsiMkameii« 
tioot  almftbeUared  that  his  own  and  BailoocklB  we  not 
the  oidy  panalwliad  lud  under  eontntiuHon ;  Ms  notion  was» 
that  another  0(  Whiti^  fHends,  Dr.  John  Pardons,  af\er- 
vnuda  bi^^hop  of  1*eterb(m>ugh,  was  a  main  auxiliary  in  the 
preparation  of  the  nampton  Lectures  from  beginnini^  to  end, 
though  '  without  being  let  into  the  secret  of  other  persons 
beine  also  employed.' 

White's  calculation  as  to  preferment  was  not  disap- 
pointed. He  was  soon  after  promoted  by  the  crown  to  a 
eniMMirr  of  C^irist  Church ;  besides  which,  having,  in  1790, 
▼acated  hie  feUoftahip  by  marriage,  he  was  presented  by 
his  college  to  the  livinr:  of  Melton  in  Suffollc.  His  m  b- 
secjuent  publications  were  hia  well-known  '  Diatessiiroii,' 
or  chronolotrit  ai  arrangement  of  the  pa-ssa^es  m  the  Greek 
text  of  the  Four  Gospels  containing  the  history  ot  the  Life 
of  Christ,  which  appeared,  in  8vo.,  in  1800,  and  has  been 
NTcral  times  reprinted ;  hiit  '  Aegyptiaca,  or  Observations 
on  certain  Antiquities  of  Egypt'  (containing  the  Arabic 
text,  with  a  Latin  tiandation  of  AbdaUatiTs  Deiohption  of 
Egypt),  4to.,  1801 ;  a  critieal  effition  of  the  Greek  New  Tee- 
tament,  exhibiting  the  alterations  proposed  byOriesbachin 
the  common  text,  2  vols.  or.  8vo.,  1808  ;  and  a  sequel  to  this, 
in  a  Latin  synopsis  of  the  sykteiii  of  criticism  adopted  by 
Griesbach, '  CrisewsGrie^bachianae  in  Novum Testamentum 
Synopsis,' which  appeared  in  1811.  "Hb  died  at  Ida  wridenoe 
in  Christ  Church,  22nd  May,  1814. 

WHITE,  HENRY  KIRKE,  was  a  naHve  of  Notting- 
hm,  vkem  he  was  bora  21it  March.  178S.  He  waa  the 
•on  of  John  White,  a  butcher  of  that  place,  and  of  his  wife 
Mary,  whose  maiden  name  wns  Neville,  and  who  belunpft  d 
to  a  respectable  Stafford.siiire  family.  He  early  showed 
a  passion  for  reading,  and  had  bL'i:un  to  try  lus  hand  at 
eompoution  in  prose  when  he  was  about  seven  yeara  old. 
His  first  attempts  in  verse  appear  to  have  bcnen  of  consider- 
ably later  date  j  the  earliest  that  is  eiven  or  mentioned  by 
bti biographer  is  a  short  noem  stated  to  have  been  'written 
nt  tlia  an  of  thirteen .'  He  had  now,  in  addition  to  writing 
and  ariutmetic,  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  the  French 
lanifuage  ;  but  up  to  this  time  it  continued  to  be  the  in- 
tention of  his  father  to  breed  him  up  to  hia  own  busineiw, 
and  one  whole  day  in  evory  week,  and  his  leisure  hours  on 
other  uaya,  were  employea  in  carrying  the  butcher's  bas- 
ket. At  laat  hia  motner,  nrbo  appears  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  aoroe  education,  as  well  as  of  a  superior  cast  uf 
mind,  tad  who  had  now,  in  conjunction  with  her  eldest 
danghtir,  opened  a  nrls'  boarding  and  day-school,  which 
proved  very  successful,  persuaded  ner  huwand  to  give  up 
this  plan  ;  and  a*  the  atro  of  fourteen  Henry,  being  taken 
from  school,  wii-s  pkutil  in  a  stockine-loom,  that  he  ini^ht 
leuni  the  liosiery  busiiiL-as.  Hut  this  proved  seari-ely  more 
satisiActory  than  his  original  destination  ;  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  give  his  heart,  his  head,  or  even  his  hand  with 
any  effect  to  his  emplovment;  and  alter  aycar  hia  mother 
Ibiind  means  to  have  him  plaoad  in  the  olieo  of  Meiai. 
OoMham  and  Enfield,  attorneys  and  town-clerks  of  Not- 
tingham. Td  make  up  for  the  want  of  a  premium,  he  was 
engaged  to  serve  two  years  before  the  commencement  of 
his  apprenticeship,  so  that  he  was  not  articled  till  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1802.  By  this  time  he  had  acquired 
a  tolerable  knowledge  of  Latin  with  very  little  instruction, 
and  had  begun  Greel<.  To  these  languages  he  afterwards 
added  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese ;  chemistry,  astro- 
nomy, and  electricity  also  engaged  hb  attention ;  drawing 
mi  MMlbar  of  his  punuita ;  and  he  played  very  pleasantly 
by  ear  on  tile  piano-forte.  He  showed  likewise  a  turn  for 
practical  mechanics.  All  this  while  too  his  time  was  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  the  law,  'to  which,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher,'lus  papers  show  he  had  applied  himself  with 
such  industry  as  to  make  it  wonderful  that  he  could  have 
faund  time,  busied  as  his  days  were,  for  anything  else.' 
^9]r  bis  fifteenth  vear  ho  had  already  tittun  to  acquire 
dietUMlioB  at  a  speaker  in  a  Utoniy  society  fii  Nottingham, 
•ad  IB  a  eoiMipondent  of  various  periodical  publications, 
the  •  Monthly  Preceptor,  or  Juvenile  Library.'  the  •  Monthly 
Magaxine.' the '  Monthly  Visitor,'  and  the '  Monthly  Mirror.' 
The  encouragement  oi  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hill,  the  pro- 
pMlorof  tilt  lulMtionad  wwk,  and  oTMr.  O^el  Lofll, 


induced  him.  about  the  close  of  the  year  1802,  to  prepare 
a  \olume  of  pofins  for  the  press.  It  does  not  ap]>iar  to 
have  been  published  hovvevertill  the  end  of  the  next  yeAT, 
or  the  beRinninii;  of  1804,  when  it  came  out,  dedicated,  by 
permission,  to  the  duchas  of  Devonshire.  But  her  gnct, 
afler  giving  her  name,  forgot  to  give  anything  more*  or 
oven  to  DotHso  tlie  pocmt  at  thrir  author ;  and  the  Tolnmc. 
wUeh  waa  haiahly  treated  by  the  rtfiowen,  appenn  to 
have  attracted  little  of  the  public  attention.  It  was  the 
means  however  of  making  the  youthful  writer  known  to 
Southey,  to  whom  he  is  principally  indebted  for  the  pic- 
servation  of  his  memory  and  the  general  interest  lliat  u 
still  felt  about  turn. 

Before  his  first  volume  of  poetry  was  published,  a  0reat 
change  had  been  wrought  in  his  opinions,  and  hia  whole 
intellectual  being,  bv  ma  oonvonion  firom  an  indiffcrenee 
to  religion  and  t  tendency  towards  infidelity,  to  a  dec»  and 
pa.ssionate  conviction  of  the  trvith  of  Christianity.  What 
appears  to  have  been  most  operative  in  drawing  his  tuinJ 
and  heart  in  this  new  direction  was  the  circumstance  of  a 
young  friend,  who  liad  been  some  time  before  suddenly 
struck  in  the  same  way,  being  about  to  proceed  to  the 
University,  a  destination  which  White  had  often  Iool(od 
forward  to  with  intense  desire,  though  with  acarcdy  a 
hope.  He  now  bent  lua  wlxdt  soul  to  finding  the  meaai 
of  following  his  flriend  to  Ckmbridge,  and  getting  himael. 
educated  for  the  church.  For  some  time  the  prospect  was 
very  di-scoiiraging ;  but  at  last  the  nialti  r  was  mauaeed, 
principally  by  means  of  .Mr.  Simeon,  o;  King's  College,  to 
whom  he  had  been  recommended,  and  who  procured  tum 
a  aixarship  at  St.  John's,  with  additional  pecunianr  aiMt* 
ance.  Ha  quitted  his  employers,  who  veiy  lundly  gave 
their  oootnn  to  this  arrangement,  in  October,  1804.  Mr. 
Southey'a  memoir  is  defioient  in  dates,  and  that  at  which 
he  entered  the  University  is  not  given ;  but  we  are  toM 
that,  bv  Mr.  Simeon's  advice,  lu'  n  ad  for  a  year  with  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Grainger,  of  \Viiiterinirh;iin  ui  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  studied  very  hard,  ami  niatle  great  progresi. 
During  his  first  term  one  of  the  Uiuvcrvity  scholarships  be- 
came vacant,  for  which  he  was  advised  to  ofi*er  himself  as 
a  candid^.  He  passed  the  whole  term  in  preparing  for 
this  object ;  but  lua  strength  and  ^irita  sunk  under  Ins 
exeitiooa,  and  when  the  day  came  he  found  hiaoaelf  coa- 
pelled  to  decline  being  examined.  He  had  now  only  a 
fortnight  to  prepare  for  the  eeneral  college  examination: 
in  his  exhaustea  and  desponding  condition  he  would  liave 
declined  that  too  ;  but  he  was  prevailed  uiion  to  come  for- 
ward, and  was  pronounced  the  first  man  of  his  year. 

He  now  paid  a  short  visit  to  London,  the  excitement  of 
which  probwly  only  accelerated  the  progreafof  his  disease. 
The  next  year,  at  (&mbridge,  he  was  again  pronounced  first 
at  the  coflege  examination.  The  college  i)ow  offered  him  a 
private  tutor  in  mathematics  during  the  long  vacation  ;  but 
relaxation,  not  stimulus,  wa-s  what  was  wanted.  He  paid 
another  visit  to  London,  from  which  he  returned  to  college 
only  to  die.  His  dciith  took  place  on  Snmlay,  the  liJth  of 
October,  1806,  when  be  hud  just  pas.sed  the  middle  of  hik 
twenty  tttond  jttr. 

Hia  papers  wart  pal  into  the  hands  of  hia  friend  Southey, 
who.  in  1807.  publNhtd  a  adoolion  fton  hia  poems  and 
prose  compositions,  in  two  tolnmcs,  accompanied  with  the 
memoir  from  which  the  above  fkds  have  been  taken.  A 
supplementary  volume,  consisting  of  additional  pieces,  ap- 
peared in  1822;  and  both  puDlicalions  have  since  been  in- 
corporated, and  in  tliat  form  'Tlie  Remains  of  Henr)- Kirke 
White'  have  been  several  times  reprinted.  The  edition 
before  us,  printed  in  1823,  is  called  the  tenth,  that  is, 
reckoning  from  the  publication  of  the  first  collection.  The 
popularity  which  Henry  Kirke  Wliite's  poetiy  haa  ti^oycd 
is  owing  perhaps  more  to  the  touching  cucuoostancesof  his 
history,  and  the  attractive  picture  of  his  disposition  and 
character  which  has  been  dm wn  liy  his  enthusia.stic  bio- 
grapher, than  to  its  merit.  It  luu  in  its  best  pas-»ages  con- 
siderable feeling  arid  melody,  but  its  general  tone  is  feeble 
and  sickly,  and  the  manner  and  spirit  decidedly  imitative. 
Even  taking  into  consideration  the  youth  of  the  author,  it 
caonot  bo  pfonoaneed  to  be poctiy  of  liigh promise.  Hiaae- 
quirementa  also,  though  oonmloniblelorlhecircunMlaiieea 
under  which  they  were  made,  were  not  otherwise  verf  la- 
markable,  and  his  biographer  has  injudiciously  magnified 
them. 

WHITEBAIT.  Until  Mr.  Yarrell  investigated  the 
natnial  Idatoqr  of  thia  vaij  pi^lor  littlt  flal^  it  wa»  mp* 
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powd  to  be  the  yi'iinji  of  the  shmi.  In  Ihe  fourth  vohitiiu 
of  the  '  ZooloL:ifiil  Journal"  that  eminent  natiirahst  pub- 
lished some  valuable  papers  provine  its  distinctness  as  a 
species  from  anv  other  member  of  the  Herring  aenus, 
Citipea,  to  whic^  it  belongs.  The  whitebait  is  the  C/upeu 
ttlba  of  Yarrcll.  and  is  well  fifnired  and  fully  ABMlfliea  in 
the  admtimble  *  History  of  British  Fishes.'  It  gtom  to  the 
length  of  6  inches,  and  its  sides  are  tmiformly  of  a  white 
folour,  whence  it  derives  its  nuine.  It  apjnai-s  in  the 
Thames  about  the  end  of  March  ur  eaily  in  April,  and 
duntiLT  tlie  summer  months  i»  abundant,  \vh(  n  it  iurms  a 
dish  much  valued  by  the  epicure.  In  the  day*  of  Pennant 
the  hikchir  cla^»eb  uf  the  community  had  not  the  taste  to 
eppreciale  this  little  delicaoy.  as  be  has  put  on  record  in 
htt  *  British  Zoology ;'  now  nowever  *  the-  lower  order  of 
cpicuie%'  whob  i>o  tcUt  us,  reaotted  *to  the  taverns  con- 
tu  uotts  to  the  placet  where  the  whitehdt  are  taken,'  are 
(iutbiddcn  by  t'l '  noblest  and  most  learned  of  the  land  in 
tile  relish  of  a  whitebait  dinner.  The  fishery  is  continued 
uutil  Septembei,  and  the  roe  would  seem  to  be  deposited 
throughout  the  !>ummer,  as  young  ones  of  small  size  are 
taken  to  the  end  of  the  season.  Inetenre  legislative  enact- 
nienli  ageinst  whitebait  fishing,  on  account  of  the  necessity 
of  using  neli  irifh  small  meshes,  bnt  they  are  now  wldom 
if  ever  enforced,  as  it  has  been  shown  that  no  fty  of  Talu- 
able  fishes  swim  along  with  them. 

The  whitebait  \va.stirst  detected  in  Scotland  by  Dr.  Richard 
Pamell,  who  ijave  an  account  of  it  in  1838,  in  Ins  valu- 
able *  Ichthvolog^y  of  the  Fiilh  of  Forth,'  a  prize  essay  of  the 
Wernerian  Natural  History  Society.  He  remarks,  '  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  whitebait  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth  throughout  the  wh<de  year  in  considerable 
qnaii^,aaid  tfattthe  fbhermenwoatd  €nd  it  a  new  source 
of  income  equal  or  superior  to  the  Sperling  flaheiy,  did 
they  use  the  mode  of  fishinr  for  whitebait  that  is  piactised 
on  the  Thames."  He  also  detected  the  whitebait  in  great 
quantities  in  the  Sulway  Frith,  in  the  months  of  June  and 
.Inly,  where  however  the  daintiness  of  the  morse!  is  unknown 
to  the  inhabitants  of  its  shores.  Tlie  principal  food  of  the 
ediitebait  seenM  to  be  a  very  nunute  spenea  of  ahrimp. 
ieaive|y  laiwthHi  amodeiatMized  flea. 

Dr.  Pamen  haa  shown  that  the  roof  of  the  mouth  and 
tongue  of  the  whitebait  are  furnished  with  three  or  more 
rows  of  ver^-  minute  teeth,  a  character  which  at  once  dis- 
tinguishes itfirom  the  sbad*  whieh  haa  those  parte  deatitate 
of  teeth. 

WHITEFIELD.  REV.  GEORGR,  the  founder  of  one 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Methodism,  was,  as  well  a.s 
his  fellow-labourer  Wesle^t  of  clerical  lineage,  although 
his  ifluaediate  proKcnitoia  were  of  the  Mty.  Vi*  great- 
rrandlkther,  the  Ker.  Samnel  Whitelield,  was  reetor  of 
North  Ledyard  in  Wilts,  and  aflerwards  of  Rockhampton 
in  Gloucestershire ;  in  which  latter  charge  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  son  of  the  same  name,  who  died  without 
issue.  Another  of  his  sons  Andrew,  probably  his  eldest, 
lived  as  a  private  gentleman  on  liis  estate.  Thomas,  the 
eldest  son  of  this  Andrew,  was  bred  a  wine-merchant,  and 
followed  that  business  for  some  time  in  Bristol,  where  he 
manied  Misa  BUiabeth  Edwards,  a  ladj  letpectabljr  con- 
nected ;  but  afterwards,  having  probably  been  nnfbrtunato, 

he  tninKfeiTeJ  hinm-lf  to  Gloucester,  and  there  todc  an 
iiui.  He  and  his  wife,  besides  a  dua^hter,  had  six  tons,  Of 
whom  George,  the  subjeet  of  the  jjresent  notice,  was  the 

iounpest.  •  I  was  born  in  Gloucestershire."  says  White- 
eld  himself, '  in  the  month  of  December,  1714.  My  father 
and  mother  kept  the  Bell  Inn.'  It  appears  from  one  of 
bis  letters  that  his  birthday  was  the  IflUi  of  the  month. 

Hia  fhther  diad  when  ha  was  two  yeaia  old ;  but  his 
mother,  who  eontbraed  to  beep  the  inn,  did  her  best,  in  the 
midst ofdecliningcircumstances.tobringhim  up  creditably, 
havinjc  been  used  to  s^y,  even  when  he  was  an  infant, 
that  she  expected  more  eomfort  from  him  than  from  any 
other  of  her  children.  •  My  mother.'  says  Whifefield.  '  was  j 
very  carelbl  of  my  education,  and  always  kept  me  m  my 
tender  years  (for  wnich  I  can  never  sufiiciently  thank  her) 
from  intermeddling  in  the  least  with  the  tavern  business.' 
He  has  painted  the  perrersity  of  his  youth  in  dark  eoloura, 
but  he  appears  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  Hvely 
and  somewhat  mischievous  and  wilful  boy,  with  far  more 

Eromise  of  good  in  him  than  the  reverse.  In  his  own 
ai-sh  way  of  stating  the  matter,  he  says  '  I  was  so  brutish 
as  to  hate  instruction ;  and  used,  pui-posely.  to  shun  all 
trnpntTH**'  of  neeiviog  it  {wliieh  it  wtwt  moil  littlt 


I  boys  are  in  the  halMt  of  doing].  I  soon  ffave  pregnant 
I  jiroofs  of  an  impudent  tempe.-.  Lyint;,  fi'ith\  talking,  and 
j  foolish  jesting  [these  Mrong  names  Whitefield  would  tukve 
,  ^iven  when  he  wrote  this  to  any  li|^or  jocular  talk].  I 
was  much  addicted  to,  even  when  very  young.  Sometimaa 
I  used  to  curse,  if  not  swear.  Stealing  flram  my  mother  I 
thought  no  theft  at  all,  and  used  to  make  no  acruple  of 
taking  money  out  of  her  pockets  befbre  she  was  up.  I 
have  frequently  betrayed  my  trust,  and  have  more  than 
oni'e  spent  money  I  took  in  the  house  in  buying  fruit, 
tarts,  &c.,  to  satisfy  my  sensual  a])petitc.  Numbers  of 
Sabbaths  have  I  broken,  and  generally  used  to  behave 
myself  very  irreverently  in  God's  auielnaiy.  Miieli  money 
have  I  spent  in  plays,  and  in  the  eonomoo  amusements  of 
the  age.  Cards  and  reading  romancca  were  my  hearfb  de« 
light.'  It  has  rarely  happened  that  an  excited  convert  has 
had  so  poor  a  case  as  tnis  to  make  out  against  his  former 
self.  ^loreover,  Whitefield  is  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  he  hail  his  occasional  religious  aApirations  from  his 
earliest  years.  '  Such,' he  artervvards  says.  '\vas  the  free 
grace  of  God  to  nie,  that,  though  corruption  worked  so 
strongly  in  my  soul,  and  produOid  aneh  early  and  bitter 
fruits,  yet  I  can  recollect,  very  early,  moinngt  of  the 
BlessedT  Spirit  upon  my  heart  I  had  eariy  some  ooorio- 
tions  uf  sm.  Once,  I  remember,  when  some  penona  (aa 
they  fVequently  did)  made  it  their  business  to  tease  me, 
I  immediately  retired  to  my  room,  and  kneeling  down, 
with  many  tears,  prayed  over  the  llBth  Psiilm.'  He  had 
always  in  faet  a  ^ood  and  sensitive  heart,  and  never  was 
capable  of  any  hardened  or  deliberate  wickedness.  £ven 
when  he  picked  up  the  halfpence  or  other  small  change 
which  his  mother  left  careloasly  in  his  way,  he  useid  to  give 
part  of  the  money,  he  telit  na,  to  the  poor.  By  the  time 
he  was  ttfa  years  of  age,  too,  he  had  formed  the  wish  of 
entering  the  church.  •  I  was  always,*  he  says,  '  fond  of  be- 
ing a  clera^yman,  and  used  frequently  to  imitate  the  mi- 
nister's reading  prayers.  See.'  Part  of  this  ambition  no 
doubt  wa-s  inspired  by  the  plea.sure  he  had  already  begun 
to  take  in  the  exercise  of  ha  fine  voice  and  power  of  de- 
clamation, whieh  were  aoMug  tho  gifatett  of  hia  penonal 
gifts.  ^ 

He  was  placed  at  the  gnuBHiaMehooI  of  8t  Mary  de 
Crypt  in  his  native  city,  when  he  was  about  twelve,  and 
here  he  made  considerable  progress  in  Jjitin.  distineuish- 
ing  himself  besides  in  deliverinLC  ttie  speeches  at  the  an- 
nual visits  of  the  corporation,  and  also  in  acting  (often  in 
girl  s  elothes  plays  composed  by  the  schoolmaster  for  the 
gratification  uf  the  magistrates.  But  alter  a  time  he  got 
tired  of  this.  '  Before  I  was  fiftten,*  he  proceeds, '  having, 
at  I  thought,  made  sufficient  piogieet  in  the  damios,  and 
at  the  bottom  longing  to  be  aetat  libeilyftinB  the  confine- 
ment of  a  school,  I  one  day  told  my  mother  that,  since 
her  circumstances  would  not  permit  her  to  give  me  a  uni- 
versity education,  more  learning,  I  thought,  would  spoil 
me  for  a  tradi  sman,  and  therefore  I  judged  it  be.st  not  to 
learn  Latin  any  longer.  She  at  first  refused  to  consent 
but  my  corruptions  (.  i* )  soon  got  the  better  of  her  good 
nature.  Hereupon,  for  some  time  I  went  to  learn  to  writo 
only.  But  my  mother's  circumstances  being  much  on  the 
deeune,  and  being  tractable  that  way,  I  b«gan  to  assist 
her  occasionally  in  the  public-house,  till  at  length  I  put 
on  my  blue  apron  and  my  muffer$,  vrashed  mops,  cleaned 
rooms,  and  in  one  word  became  jnohawd  and  OMBBOn 
dratrt-r  for  nigh  a  year  and  a  half.' 

This  point  of  abasement  to  which  he  had  got  seems  to 
be  sufiicient  to  satisfy  Whitefield's  own  notion  of  the 
worldly  humiliation  and  dishonour  proper  to  form  part  of  a 
history  suoh  as  hia  AAer  about  a  year,  hia  aldeet  brother 
having  aaifiod.  Ma  mother  left  tho  inn ;  and  Whitefield, 
finding  that  he  eooM  not  agree  with  his  sister-in-law,  fol- 
lowed nis  mother  in  a  few  months.  ♦  My  mother  gave  me 
leave,'  he  say*,  'though  she  had  but  a  little  income,  to 
have  a  bed  on  the  ground,  and  live  at  her  house,  till  Pro- 
vidence should  point  out  a  place  for  me.'  But  it  appears 
that  neither  mother  nor  son  had  given  up  the  idea  of  the 
latter  yet  making  his  way  to  the  university.  '  Having  thim 
lived  with  my  motherflBrsoma  oontUenble  ttma,'  Whitefield 
goes  on  to  state,  *a  young  atndent,  wfm  was  once  my 
schoolfellow,  and  then  a  servitor  of  Pembroke  College, 
Oxford,  came  to  pay  my  mother  a  visit.  Ainoni^'st  other 
conversation,  he  told  her  how  he  had  dischanred  all  col- 
lege expenses  that  quarter,  and  saved  a  penny.  Upon 
that  nqr  mother  tBniedialaiy  oriad  omt.  **1!faat  will  do  te 
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my  son !"  Then,  turmnt;  to  me,  she  said,  "  Will  you  zo  to  (  repeatedly  revisited  America,  and  traversed  the  wHole  ex- 
Oxford,  Gtorj^e?''  I  rt-plied,  "With  my  litiul.'  Wlart-  [  tent  oi'  the  Britjsh  po^il■^sions  thfre  ;  when  on  this  side  of 
upon,  having  the  same  I'rieiids  that  this  young  student  had,  ,  tlie  Atlantic  he  generally  made  a  yearly  round  through 
mjr  mother  without  delay  waited  on  tlutra.    They  pro- j  Eni;lund  and  Scotland ;  he  was  several  times  in  Ireland; 


mued  their  interest  to  get  me  a  servitor's  place  in  the 
lame  college.*  The  result  wtt»  that  he  went  bvck  to 
tehool,  wtuwa>  hs  itatoi  1m  aow  qiared  no  paios  to  gtt 
finrward  io  hit  book ;  and  that  hs  wis  admitted  a  servitor 
of  Pembroke  College  in  1733.  Berore  he  had  left  school, 
the  reliii:ious  element  in  his  character  had  been  stront^ly 
developed.  His  own  account  ii>  that  for  a  twelvemonth  he 
had  gone  on  in  a  round  of  duties,  'receiving  the  hiieia- 
inent  monthly,  fasting  frequently,  nttendinw;  i:oii-s!u:itly  o:\ 
public  worehip,  and  pniying  olten  more  than  twice  a  day 
in  private.'  He  was  thus  in  the  fiUett  temper  <>l  nnnd  lor 
joining  the  Wealeye  and  their  aeiooieteN,  who  had  been 
already  Tor  some  years  known  fai  the  Umveraity  by  the 
name  'uf  Mcthodiata,  and  of  vhose  j^roceedings  he  had 
heard  Deiore  he  came  Up.  He  was  introduced  to  them 
atlei  he  had  been  about  a  year  at  college,  and  aoon  showed 
that  lie  was  to  be  outrun  in  zenl  b\  no  one.  It  hiut  hap- 
pened that,  before  he  and  the  Wesleysmet,  Whitefield  had 
been  nourishing  his  devotional  temperament  by  the  same 
books  to  which  they  had  devoted  thomwlves— those  Of 
Ihomaa  k  K«mpis.Scou^  and  Law. 

Whitcfleld  was  ordained  deacon  by  Bishop  Benson,  of 
Gloucester,  20th  Jure,  1736.  Soon  alUr,  he  returned  to 
Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  of  B.A.    From  the  first  his 

Sreacliiug  made  an  extraordinary  inipres?ioii.  £ven  the 
octrine  he  delivered  was  not  •.:)  nuvel  and  arousing  as 
tho  manner  in  which  he  delivereil  it.  Such  earnest- 
nSMi  wash  passionate  enthusiasm  had  never  before  been 
heard  flooi  the  pulpit  in  England,  at  least  by  that  genera- 
tion. But  oven  this  vehemence  lay  quite  as  much  in  ttie 
voice  and  action  as  in  the  language  of  the  preacher. 
Whitetield's  voice,  which  is  affirmed  to  have  been  so  pow- 
erful as  to  be  audible  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  appears  by 
general  testimony  to  have  been  in  all  other  respects  one  of 
the  most  effective  foi  the  puipo»es  of  elocution  ever  pos- 
ssssed  by  man:  capalile  of  taking  every  vaiious  tone  of 
emotion,  and,  whether  poured  forth  in  thunder  or  in  softer 
music,  makiiiK  it.'i  way  to  llw  heart  with  Jrresi»tiblc  force 
and  effect.  Then  he  gcslieulatisd,  he  stamped,  he  wept 
with  a  tempestuooB  abandonment  to  which  the  moat  sao- 
cessful  eflbrts  of  the  counterfeit  passion  of  the  staee  seemed 
tame  and  poor.  He  first  came  up  to  London  in  1737,  to 
officiate  foi  a  time  in  the  chapel  of  the  Tower;  but  his 
first  sermon  in  the  metropolis  was  preached  in  Bi$hop»gate 
church.  He  then  officiated  for  a  few  months  as  curate  at 
Dammer,  in  Hampshire.  While  he  was  her*  he  received  from 
his  flieods  tfie  W«sl«|St  who  were  then  in  Georgia,  in  North 
America,  an  oiKtnt  invitslion  to  Mow  thooi  to  that  set- 
tlement. With  this  he  imroediately  resolved  to  comply, 
but  before  leavin?  England  he  went  to  pay  a  farewe'i  vi^jt 
to  his  fiiendM  in  Gloucester ;  and  in  that  city  and  Bristol, 
and  afterwards  in  London,  he  preached  to  such  overllow- 
ing  audiences,  and  with  such  extraordinary  ttfect,  as  made 
the  whole  country  ring  with  his  name.  Breaking  a^^ay 
however  from  ail  the  inducements  that  were  held  out  to 
keep  him  at  home,  he  embarked  for  Goorna  on  the  23rd 
of  December,  1737,  although  it  was  not  till  the  end  of  Ja- 
nuary following  that,  owing  to  contrary  winds,  the  vessel 
got  fairly  under  weiith,  about  the  vei  >  :in:  tliat  the  ship 
which  brouirht  Wesley  hark  1u  En^laiKl  .v.i.-.  iretting  into 
thcpoi'  iVoni  which  Whit etieid  hail  sailed. 

Whiteiidd  remained  nw\auerica  till  towards  the  close  of 
the  year.  He  then  returned  to  England,  mainly  with  the 
view  of  raising  subscriptions  for  an  orphan-house  which  he 
bed  estahliahM  in  Georgia,  and  which  continued  to  be  a 

Kineipal  ohject  of  attention  with  him  durinji  his  life, 
ow  began  that  course  of  preaching  in  assoctation  with 
Wesley,  whieh  inay  be  n&id  to  have  blown  into  a  flame 
the  sparks  kindled  by  their  previous  separate  exer- 
tions, and  to  have  established  NIethodism  as  a  ])opular 
iaith.  It  was  Whitetield  who  set  the  first  example  of 
preaching  in  the  open  air.  which  he  did  on  the  aJtemoon 
of  Saturday,  the  i7th  of  Fabriiary,  1738,  on  Hannam 
Uount,  at  fioee  OieoD*  to  the  oelHeis  of  Kingswood.  noar 
Bristol. 

From  this  time  forwsrd  his  life  was  spent  in  incessant 

movement  from  place  to  place,  and  exercise  of  his  won- 
derlul  power  of  exciting  and  swaying  the  feelings  of  all 
ocdam  «f  penons  by  bis 


and  in  1734,  on  one  of  his  voyages  to  America,  he  spent  a 
short  time  at  Lisbon.  To  the  end  of  his  life  lus  popukrity 
as  a  preacher  remained  almost  unimpaired ;  multitudes,  at 
least,  eontinoed  to  erowd  to  him  wherever  he  appeared, 
and  to  hang  with  absorbed  attention  on  his  lips,  aJthoiight 
as  in  the  case  of  Wesley  also,  the  more  extravagant  effects 
which  liis  appeals  had  at  fir.-t  in  many  instances  jiioduced 
soon  ceased  to  t>e  commoniy  exhibited.  Nor  wius  it  only 
the  unlelt.^rid  that  he  iiit,  ii'sted  and  deliijhted.  It  was  in 
♦.he  yeai'  1748  that  he  became  known  tobeiina,  countess  of 
Huntingdon,  who  made  hini  one  of  her  chaplains.  This 
conneotion  introduced  him  to  the  hi^est  circles  both  of 
rank  and  literature  in  the  metropoUs ;  and  among  his  ad* 
mirersand  frequent  hearers  were  now  to  be  found  not  only 
numbers  of  court  beauties  and  persons  of  both  sexes  of  the 
first  distinction  iii  the  uorld  of  fa>hion,  but  such  men  as 
Chesterfield,  BoUngbroke,  and  Hume.  So  also  lu  America 
he  was  listened  to  with  woodsr  and  oomidacency  by  Ben* 
jamin  Fianklin. 

Whitefteld  and  Wesley  were  in  various  respects  scry 
unlike  one  another,  and,  as  is  well  known,  they  did  not 
long  continue  to  co-operate.  They  quarrelled,  so  early  as 
in  1741.  about  the  great  question  of  predestination ;  We»» 
ley  deeiniiu?  lor  the  Armiiiian  theology,  the  milder  nature 
of  Wh.tetieid,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected, 
standin;^  op  lor  the  (..'alviniutic  sy^tem  of  irresistible  late 
and  etemaJ  decrees  of  election  and  reprobation.  Tli>  y 
never  came  to  agree  upon  this  hitrh  matter ;  but  the  in- 
flammation of  Cming  which  their  difference  at  first  excttcd 
on  both  ndes  soon  eooled  down,  and,  although  they  never 
again  toted  in  concert  or  sssocUtion,  their  occasional  inter* 
ooui-se  was  renewed  long  before  they  left  the  world. 
Wliitefield.  who  tell  that  he  was  likely  to  iro  the  first, 
aK\aj-s  spoke  of  Wesley  as  the  man  who  ou^ht  to  jneach 
his  Itineral  sermon  ;  and  Wesley  actually  performed  that 
office  for  his  old  friend. 

Whitefield  lost  his  mother,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of 
her  age,  in  December,  175 L  While  he  was  in  America  in 
the  springof  1740,  he  applied  to  two  of  his  friends, a  Mr.' 
and  lifrs.  D.  to  ask  if  they  would  give  him  their  daughter 

to  wile,  at  the  tame  time  fellinij  them  that  the_\'  need  i;ot 
be  aiiaid  of  sendrii:  hiin  a  ici-.i^ai  ;  •  I'oi  I  hlesf,  God,"  said 
he  in  his  singular  cpi>'!e.  '  i!  I  know  anything  of  my  ov.n 
heart.  I  am  free  from  that  Iboii^h  paasion  which  the  world 

calls  love   But  I  have  sometimes  thought  .Miss 

£  would  be  my  helpmate ;  for  she  has  often  been  im- 

presBsd  OD  my  heart.'  This  attempt  came  to  nothing;  but 
the  next  year,  on  th«  1 1th  of  November,  he  wss  married 
in  England  to  Mrs.  James  of  Abergavenny,  a  widow  of  be- 
tween thiity  and  forty,  '.vho,  he  intimates,  v.ns  neither  rich 
nor  heautilul,  'nut  h;e.i  heeoiiie  lehLTioiis  alter  haviti^  om  e 
lived  like  the  rest  of  the  v.orld.  When  iiis  wile  l>ee;iinc 
pregnant,  he  announced  publicly  that  the  child  would  be  a 
boy.  and  become  a  preacher  of  t  he  gospel ;  he  was  right  as 
to  the  sex,  but  the  infant  died  at  the  end  of  four  months. 
His  wife  died  in  1768;  and  one  of  his  friends,  Cornelius 
Winter,  has  recorded  that  Whitefield  and  she  did  not  live 
happily  together,  that  *she  certainly  did  not  behave  as  she 

ought.'  and  that  '  her  death  set  his  mind  much  at  rest." 

Whitetield  himself.  wlio.s.e  health  had  bcsruu  to  give  way 
about  i7r>7.  died  at  Newbury  Port,  near  Boston,  in  Ame- 
rica, on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  3Uth  of  September, 
177U.  His  printed  works,  besides  an  edition  ot^  Clarke's 
'  Commentary  on  the  Bible,'  which  he  published  in  1739, 
consist  principally  of  sermons^  either  printed  fVom  his  own 
manuseiipts  or  taken  down  by  reporters  as  delivered ;  of  a 
few  oontroveraial  tracts  and  other  occasional  pieces ;  of  a 
copious  journal  of  his  life  and  labours,  and  of  tliit^' 
\ ijlumes  OI  letter-.,  amounting  to  14(i.")  in  ail,  and  c\tend- 
iiiH  over  the  time  iVoni  July  IH,  I7;J4,  to  \\ithin  a  week  of 
his  death.  A  collection  of  his  sermons,  tracts,  and  letters, 
in  (i  vols.  8vo.,  was  published  at  London  in  1771  :  his 
journals,  like  Wesley,  nc  published  in  his  own  lifetime ; 
the  seoond  edition,  with  considerable  corrections,  appeared 
in  1736.  A  life  of  Whitefield.  hy  the  Rev.  J.  Gillie).,  mi- 
nister of  the  Collesre  Church  of  Glasgow,  appeared,  in  8vo., 
I  at  London,  in  isl;};  ;iiul  a  lursre  volume  of  nearly  (AH) 
g  tfte  ieelings  ol  all  i  closily  punted  pages,  entitled  '  The  Life  and  Times  of  ths 
pulpit  oaloiy.   Ht  |  Rev.  Oeoq;*  Wiiteftold*'  liy  Robot  PhiUp,  ms  publiithed 
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in  1838.  The  lattor  woik  •<  one  of  considorablo  talent,  l>nt 
its  conveni«'nce  l^  icri'atly  impaired  by  the  almost  tntirc 
absence  of  dates.  Much  inloiniation  about  Whitefield  is 
to  be  found  in  Southey's  Li/e  0/  fVinlcy ;  Jay's  Mnnoirt 
Ofi^  Rev.  Comdiut  JFitUert  ISkno^  London,  1809 ;  and 
tieLtft  and  l^nmt  t^tk*C(mnU$t  tfthmtingdon,  2  vols, 
grp..  London,  1840. 

WHITEHALL,  a  part  of  the  city  of  Westminiter  which 
extends  from  nenr  (.'harinc  ('ros*  to  Downing  Street,  and 
from  the  Tliamcs  to  St.  .Janips's  Park.  Within  this  space 
are  siliicilt  d  several  of  the  chief  puliHc  offices  of  the  British 

?)vernmcnt,  as  the  Adinimlty,  the  Horse  Guard*,  the 
reasury,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  others.  Whitehall  ««• 
formerly  the  site  of  an  extenaive  palace,  which  was  occu- 
pied succeadvely  by  Henry  Vllln  Queen  Elizabeth,  James 
1,,  Charles  I.,  GimnwelL  Charies  II,,  Jamci  IL,  and 
William  in. 

The  palace  was  ori^nally  built  by  Hubert  de  Burgh, 
justiciary  of  Enjfland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  He  be- 
queathed it  to  the  eor.vent  of  Black  Friars,  and  by  them  it 
was  sold,  in  1248,  to  Walter  de  Grey,  archbishop  of  York. 
From  that  time  it  was  called  York  Place,  and  became  the 
palace  of  the  archbiahope  of  York,  who  occupied  it  for 
nearly  three  eenttiries.  Iiie  last  archbishop  who  rerided  in 
it  wa-s  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  made  very  extennve  addi- 
tions to  the  buildings,  and  lired  in  a  style  of  sumptuous 
magnificenco  scarcely  surpassed  by  King  Henry.  The 
king  often  visited  tlio  cardinal,  and  was  entertained  with 
princely  splendour.  \Vo1se\  however  lost  the  king's  favour, 
and  he'wa^i  then  ordered  to  leave  York  Place,  and  Henry 
took  pos-sesbiuii  of  it  Inmidf.  It  ynM  not  allowed  to  b« 
called  York  Place  eny  longer,  tad  it  toon  afterwards  n- 
oeired  the  name  of  Whitehall,  probably  rrom  the  bright- 
ness of  the  recent  erections  of  Wolsey,  when  compared 
With  the  old  buildings.  Among  the  additions  made  by 
Henry  were  *divei»  ftur  tennia-couitih  bowUngi^aUey^  nod  a 
cock-pit.'  • 

Afler  James  I.  came  to  the  throne,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  palace  was  in  each  a  state  of  decay  that,  in  l(j06,  he 
began  to  pull  down  and  reboild.  A  s'tatdv  banqueting- 
houae  b«Hu&t  been  completed,  when,  in  1818k  it  took  fire, 
and  was  entirely  burnt.  Jamea  now  iteolved  to  libaild 
the  whole.  Inigo  Jtmes  \v;i>i  appointed  •ir**JW"g*Oera! 
of  the  royal  palaces,  and  lie  made  designs  Ibr  anew  palace, 
which  wouid  have  been  of  the  mort  extensive  and  niag- 
niticent  description.  The  banqueting-house,  which  he 
began  in  16l8i  was  completed  in  about  two  yean,  and  for- 
tunately ewaped  the  last  and  greatest  conflagration,  which, 
in  ie8e,destro]red  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ings. The  celling  was  pointed  by  Rubens,  by  direction  of 
Charles  I.,  who  af^rwards  walked  from  one  of  the  windows 
to  the  scaffold  on  which  he  wa.s  beheaded.  The  Banquet- 
ing-house, under  the  name  of  Whitehall  Chapel,  has  been 
used  a  place  of  public  wor^thip  since  the  time  of  George 
I.  Its  commaudtng  heii(h\  the  beautiful  lormsand  raould- 
inc%  of  the  windows,  ana  the  rich  effect  of  the  half  pillars, 
^Meten^  and  onuunental  wreaths,  render  it  one  of  the 
most  eirikinflr  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  metropolis. 
[Basement.]    (Knight's  London,  vol.  i.) 

WHITKHAVEN.  [Cumhkrland.] 

WHITEHEAD.  PAUL,  was  theyounffpst  son  of  Edmund 
Whitehead,  a  tailor,  of  Castle  \ard,  Holburn.  London, 
where  he  was  bom  6th  February,  17U),  o.s.,  being  St. 
Paul's  day,  from  which  circumstance  he  is  said  to  have 
derived  his  Christian  name,  ludicrously  unsuitable  to  his 
aharnolfft  and  made  mora  memorably  ridiculous  by  his 
ImtiMr  MtiTist  ChurehUl^k  well-known  Bnca— 

•  May  I  (can  iniiw  AiMnM  on  WMdMSi  Mil) 
B«  boin  a  WhtulMadaadliaptlMda  Pnnr 

On  leaving  school  he  was  placed  a*  apprentice  to  a 

mercer  in  the  city ;  but  he  alterwards  found  means,  in 

what  way  is  not  explained,  to  escape  from  this  position,  and 

to  enter  himself  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court  as  a  student  of 

the  law.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  called  to  the 

bar;  but  in       he  omained  wherewithal  to  live  in  idle- 

nea,  or  without  a  profearion,  by  marrying  Anna,  the  onlv 

daughter  of  sir  Swinncrton  Dyer,  BarL,  of  Spain's  Hall, 

Essex,  with  whom  he  received  a  fortune  of  ten  thousand 

pounds.  The  lady,  who  did  not  live  long,  is  stated  to  have 

been  young,  but  ver)'  homely  in  her  person  and  little  better 

than  an  idiot.    Two  years  before  this  he  had  puijH^lied  his 

first  poem,  entitled  '  State  Dunces,'  a  satire  upon  the 

minlsby,  wlueh  he  inscribed  to  Pope,  and  wbteh  Inought 


him  both  into  notice  wilh  the  publir  .ind  .nto  favour  with 
the  opposition,  then  headed  l>y  the  Prince  of  Wales.  This 
was  followed,  in  IT^iO,  by  another  piece,  entitled  '  Manners,' 
in  the  same  .strain,  but  mitten  with  so  much  more  darinff, 
that,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Delawar,  the  author  and  hu 

Etblisher,  Dodsley,  were  ordered  to  atteiid  at  the  bar  of  the 
ouse  of  Lords,  and  Whitehead  found  it  necessary  to 
abscond  for  a  time.  He  was  now,  along  with  Ralph  ;upon 
whom  he  had  poured  uns[iaring  abuse  and  contempt  a  few 
years  before,  in  his  *  Slate  Dunces' \  a  Dr.  Thomson,  and 
others,  one  of  the  pack  of  literary  lackeys  kept  about  him 
by  Bubb  Dodington;  and  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
tealous  exertions  in  the  cause  of  hispataon,  nut  only  liy  hi» 

E;n,  but  at  elections  and  in  other  ways.  Besides  '  The 
jnninssiad,'  a  diatribe  agdnst  boxing,  which  appeared  in 
1744,  another  satire  against  the  government,  entitled 
'  Honour,'  which  he  published  about  the  same  time,  and 
*  An  Epistle  to  Dr.  "Thomson,'  in  1735,  were  the  piuu  ipal 
productions  of  this  part  of  hi.s  life.  Another  of  his  ji.Tiron? 
and  boon  associates  was  the  notorious  Sir  Fiam  is  D.ish- 
wood,  aflerwards  Lord  le  Despenser.  Whitehead  made 
one,  with  Dashwood,  Sir  Thomas  Stapleton,  Wilkes,  and 
othen,  in  the  infamous  revelries  of  Midmenham  At>bey. 
In  return  Dashwood  procured  for  him  the  household  place 
of  deputy  treasurer  of  the  chamber,  which  is  said  to  nave 
been  worth  800/.  a  year,  and  which  he  held  till  his  death. 
He  spent  his  latter  days  at  a  villa  which  h^  formed  on 
Twickenham  Common  ;  but  he  died  at  his  lodgings  in 
Henrietta  Street,  Covenf  Garden,  London,  3i'tli  Dei  ember, 
1774.  Hiscollected  works  were  published,  in  a4to.  volume, 
in  1777,  by  Captain  Bdward  Thomson,  with  a  memoir 
of  Ids  lifo;  ana  thnr  are  also  inserted  in  Chalmens's 
'  English  Poets,*  and  ra  the  last  edition  of  what  is  called 
Johnson's  collection. 

WHITEHEAD,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  a  baker  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  l<oin  in  1715,  The  interest  of 
Mr.  Bromley.  an*»rwards  Lord  Montibrt,  who  was  one  of 
the  county  members,  procured  him  a  nomination  to  Win- 
chester ;  and  after  passing  through  that  school,  where  he 
had  been  only  two  years  when  his  father  died,  he  was  ad- 
mitted  a  eixar  at  Claire  Hall.  Cambridge,  in  1735,  on  one  of 
the  scholarahlps  founded  by  Mr.  Thomas  Pyke,  who  had, 
like  Whitehead's  father,  been  a  baker  in  Cambridge,  and 
liad  directed  that  they  should  be  given  in  prefeience  to 
the  sons  of  deceaM.d  hu  mbers  of  that  trade.  The  value  nf 
this  scholaiship  ^^as  only  four  shillings  a  week ;  but  his 
mother,  although  ^l.e  t  ad  been  left  in  very  straitened  and 
involved  circumstances,  managed  to  give  him  some  further 
help ;  and  Whitehead  stniggled  on  till  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  his  college  in  vf^  He  seems  to  have  now  in- 
tended to  take  holy  orders,  as  had  been  done  l>y  hu  elder 
brother  John,  who  held  the  living  of  Pershore,  in  the 
diocese  of  Worcester;  but  this  purpose,  if  it  ever  was 
entertained,  was  changed  by  his  oeing  selefti.d,  in  1745, 
to  be  tutor  to  the  son  of  William,  third  Earl  ol  Jersey  the 
same  who  aflenvards  succeeded  to  the  title,  and  was  the 
father  of  the  present  peer).  About  a  year  after  this  White- 
head resigned  his  fellowship.  In  1754  he  went  abroad 
with  his  pupil  and  Viscount  Munehan^  the  son  of  Earl 
Harcourt.  After  spending  a  sdnmer  at  Rheims  and  a 
winter  at  Leipzig,  they  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and  thence 
to  Italy,  reluming  through  Switzerland,  Germany,  and 
Holl  n.d.  and  l  eaching  home  in  September,  175C.  t)uring 
his  absence  from  England,  Whitehead  had,  by  the  interest 
of  his  noble  patrons,  been  appointed  to  the  patent  place  of 
secretary  and  registrar  to  Uie  order  of  the  Bath ;  and  the 
year  after  Ua  retiun  lie  was  nominated  to  the  office  of 
poet  laureate,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Colley  Cibber.  Both 
these  offices  he  held  tilt  Ma  own  death,  on  the  I4th  of 
April,  1788. 

Whitehead  began  \ery  early  to  be  known  a^  a  writer 
of  verse;  and  his  poems,  cunM-tioi:  ot  epistles,  lules, 
essays,  odes,  &0.,  were  twice  collected  and  printed 
under  his  own  dbeetion,  first  in  1754  and  again  in  1774: 
a  thiid  edition  was  published  by  Ma.son,  with  a  memoir 
of  the  author,  immediately  after  his  death,  in  1788 ;  and 
they  are  also  inserted  in  Chalmers's  editioB  of  the  *  Enrlish 
Poets,'  21  vols.  Bvo.,  1810.  Theyara  now  howerer  entirely 
neglected  ar.!  forgotten.  His  most  esteemed  production 
is  his  tragedy  of  'The  Konian  Father'  (founded  in  part 
ujion  the  Ifornc  of  Corneillc\  which  whs  first  I  rought 
out  at  Druiy  Lane  in  1750,  and  long  continued  a  stock 
play.  Re  w  also  the  anthor  of  ancuer  tfagedy.  eaUed 
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■  Creiua,  Queen  of  Athens,'  first  produced  in  ITM ;  of  ; 
•  The  School  for  I/jvera,'  a  comedy,  in  1762 ;  and  of  *  A 
Trip  to  Scotland,'  a  larce,  brought  out  with  consideral^lc 
iuccew  in  1770. 

WHITETHROAT,  Motacilla  aylvia.  Linn. ;  Sylvia  ei- 
nerea,  Auct. ;  Curruca  chifrM,  Bechst. 

Dfscriphnn. — Male. — Top  of  the  head  and  space  be- 
tween the  eye  and  the  bill  ash-colour  ;  other  parts  larrcy, 
strongly  tinged  with  rust-colour,  which  last  predominMes 
principally  on  the  top  of  the  back ;  wings  blacKi»h,  all  their 
coverts  bordered  with  verj'  brieht  rusty  ;  quills  edged  with 
this  colour,  except  the  external  one,  which  is  edged  with 
white  ;  throat  and  middle  of  the  belly  pure  white  ;  breast 
slightly  tinged  with  rose-colour  ;  sides  and  abdomen  rusty 
grey;  tail  deep  brown;  quills  of  equal  length,  except  the 
most  external,  which  is  much  the  shortest ;  this  last  has  the 
outside  barb  and  the  extremity  pure  white  ;  the  succeeding 
feather  is  only  terminated  with  whitish.  Length  5 
inches. 

Fenwle. — With  the  tints  less  pure  and  the  upper  parts 
more  clouded  with  rusty ;  white  of  the  throat  and  of  the 
external  tail-feather  clouded  with  rusty  ;  no  rosy  tinge  on 
the  breast. 

Young. — With  more  nut-colour  on  the  upper  parts; 
space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill  white,  and  tlie  nisty 
borders  of  the  wing-coverts  wider;  external  quill  edjwl 
with  rusty,  instead  of  white. 

This  is  the  Fauvelte  grine  or  Grisette  of  the  French  ; 
Mncchetla  and  SterpazzctUt  of  the  Italians ;  Klapper  (Jnu- 
miielte,  FahU,  Grauliche,  Pottgraw^  and  Graukof^ge 
Hfckengra^tnucke  of  the  Germans;  Kogsnefler  ami  Metar 
of  the  Swedes ;  Common  IVhitethroat ,  Muggy,  Muggy- 
rut-thrr^tl,  Whey-beitrd,  fVhfftie-tphy-bird,  Muff,  Charlie 
Muftie,  Ffggy,  Peggy-irhile'lhroat,  Churr,  and  IVhautie 
of  the  modem  British  ;  and  Y  gu-dd/gtryn  of  the  aniient 
British. 

Geugraph  ical  Distribut  ion. — Denmark,  N  orway,  Sweden, 
Russia,  Siberia,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Provence, 
Spain,  Sardinia,  Italy.  Smyrna,  Trebizond. 

A  regular  summer  visitor  to  the  British  Islands,  arriving 
about  the  third  week  in  April,  and  departing  in  autumn. 

HabiUt  Food,  ^-c. — The  principal  food  of  the  If'hite- 
Ihrndt  consists  of  insects  :  it  is  very  fond  of  caterpillars, 
and  is  a  considerable  consumer  of  berries  and  smaller  garden- 
fruits,  such  as  raspberries,  currants,  &c.,  among  which  they 
and  their  young  make  much  havoc  in  July  and  August.  A 
dwarf  bush  or  a  low  tangled  thicket  of  brambles,  nettles, 
weeds,  and  rank  grass,  is  generally  selected  for  the  nest, 
which  is  seldom  found  at  a  greater  distance  from 
the  ground  than  two  or  three  feel,  and  has  the  out- 
side framed  almost  entirely  of  the  stems  o.  dried  grass :  the 
upper  part  or  cup  of  the  neat  is  very  thin  and  flimsv  at  the 
sides,  and  the  inside  is  lined  with  finer  grass  stalks  and 
panicles.  The  eggs,  which  amount  to  four  or  five,  .iic 
white  with  a  greenish  tinge,  speckled  and  spotted  with 
ashy-brown  and  ashy-green  of  two  shades. 

'Some  of  the  notes  of  the  voice  of  this  bird.'  says  Mr. 
Yarrell, '  are  rather  harsh,  others  are  pleasing,  though  too 
frequently  repeated  ;  but  he  always  sinifs  in  earnest,  erect- 
ing his  crest,  puffing  out  his  throat,  shaking  his  wings.  Jeik- 
inghifttail.and  making  other  movements  which  mark  his  agi- 
tation. Occasionally  he  sings  on  the  wing,  ascending  with  a 

Iieculiar  flight,  rapidly  describing  small  circles,  and  after  a 
ew  turns  descendmg  to  the  spot  from  which  he  arose.* 

Bechstein  states  that  the  NVhitethroat  rises  into  the  air 
as  it  sings,  as  if  to  be  better  heani,  circles  round  as  it 
ceases,  and  sinks  again  into  its  bush.  The  song  is  pro- 
longed far  into  the  night.  The  same  author  ol»en-es  that 
when  this  bird  is  alone  in  a  room  its  song  is  veiy  me- 
lodious. Mr.  Sweet  considered  it  one  of  the  rao»t  de- 
lightful and  pleasing  birds  that  can  be  imagined  in  cap- 
tivity. If  kept  in  a  large  cage  with  other  birds,  it  is,  he 
says,  full  of  antics,  flying  and  frisking  about,  erecting  its 
crest,  and  generally  singing  all  the  time.  He  thinks  a 
pood  one  little  inferior  to  a  blackcap  in  song.  Mr.  Sweet 
had,  when  he  wrote,  one  in  his  jvossession  that  had  lived 
with  him  about  eleven  years,  and  which  was  then  in  as 
good  health  and  singing  iis  well  as  ever  ;  'and  certainly,' 
says  he,  '  no  song  need  be  louder,  sweeter,  or  more  varied. 
It  is  of  the  same  temper  as  a  nightingale,  never  suffering 
itself  to  be  outdone.  It  will  indeed  sing  for  houi-s  toge- 
ther against  a  nightingale,  now  in  the  beginning  of  January, 
and  it  will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  outdone.    When  the 


nightingale  raises  its  voice,  it  also  does  the  »amc.  and  tries 
its  utmost  to  get  above  it ;  sometimes  in  the  midst  of  its 
song  it  will  run  up  to  the  nightingale,  and  stretch  out  its 
neck  as  if  in  defiance,  and  whistle  as  loud  as  it  can.  staring 
it  in  the  face  ;  if  the  nightingale  attempts  to  peck  it,  awav 
it  is  in  an  instant,  flying  round  the  aviary  and  singing  all 
the  time.* 

There  is  another  Whitcthroat,  also  a  summer  visitor  to 
these  islands,  and  first  noticed  here  by  the  Rev.  John 
Lightfoot,  who  found  it  near  Bulstrode  in  Buckingham- 
shire, the  same  who  discovered  the  Reed  fV'arbler  in  this 
country. 

This  is  the  Sylvia  Currurn  of  I^atham  and  authors ;  Cur- 
ruca garrula,  Brehm  ;  and  is  the  Fauveltc  Dnbtllardf  of 
the  French  ;  Fichifit,  Duun,  und  Kleinschnabligr  Klap- 
/jcr^nwOTiicAf  of  the  Germans,  Bigiartlla  of  the  Italian^, 
Lesser  Whilelhruat  of  the  Knglish. 

Description. — The  whole  of  the  top  of  the  head  pure 
ash-colour ;  space  between  the  eye  and  the  bill  and 
feathers  that  cover  the  orifice  of  the  ears  deeper  ash  ;  nape, 
mantle,  and  rump  asliv-brown ;  tail  blackish,  external 
feathers  ash-colour,  bordered  and  terminated  with  while, 
but  white  on  the  whole  of  the  external  baib;  the  two  next 
feathers  only  terminated  by  a  small  white  spot ;  breast, 
sides,  und  Hl>dumcn  white  slighllv  tinged  with  rusty  ;  rot 
of  the  lower  parts  pure  white.  Length  five  inches  and  a 
quarter. 

Fmiiale  not  quite  so  large  as  the  male,  which  has  bet  n 
seen  in  two  instances  with  a  beautiful  tinge  of  carmine  on 
the  breast. 

Geogritphica'  Distribution. — Denmark,  Sweden,  Russia, 
temperate  and  warmer  parts  of  Europe,  A>ia,  the  Dectan. 
In  these  islands  it  is  rare  a»  far  north  as  Northumberland, 
and  rarer  in  Scotland.  In  Irvland  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  seen.  It  arrives  iind  departs  about  the  same 
time  as  the  Cwnmun  WhiteThroai. 


CoraiBOB  Whilrlhr<vil. 

Habits,  Food,  (f-e.— The  food  of  this  Whitcthroat  is  much 
the  same  as  that  of  its  more  common  congener.  *  It  fre- 
quents.' says  Mr.  Yarrell,  '  high  and  thick  hedges,  shrub- 
beries, orcnards,  and  gardens,  and  i%  occa.sionally  to  be 
seen  and  heard  in  lofty  trees.  The  louder  notes  of  this 
bird  have  nothing  particular  in  their  tone  to  recommend 
them ;  but  in  a  wild  state,  if  approached  with  sufficient 
caution  to  prevent  alarm,  or  when  kept  in  confinement,  a 
low,  soft,  and  pleasing  whistle  may  be  heard,  which  is 
almost  incessant,  so  much  so  as  to  have  induced  (he  ap- 
plication oi  garrula  and  babillard  as  terms  of  specific  dis- 
tinction. The  nest  is  frequently  placed  among  brambles 
or  low  bushes:  it  is  slight  in  structure,  generally  formed 
on  the  outside  with  strong  bents,  lined  inside  with  finer 
bents,  fibrous  roots,  and  horsehair.  As  this  bird  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  more  common  Whitcthroat  by  being 
rather  shorter,  as  well  as  more  slender  in  its  form,  so  are  its 
eggs  rather  smaller,  measuring  but  eight  Unes  in  length  by 
six  lines  in  breadth ;  the  ground-colour  white,  sparingly 
spotted  and  speckled,  principally  at  the  larger  end,  with 
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tdhgity  and  Kirht  brown.  The  eggi  m  number  in  fear 

«r  ftve  ;  nni]  Mr.  Jenynst  has  remarked  that  illflUlMtiOB 

commence^  about  May.'    (Briltsh  Hirth.) 

In  Germany  it  is  termed  Dux  Mullrrchen,  or  the  I.ittlf 
Miller,  from  some  of  \\%  clacking  tone*  being  i>up{>otie<l  tu 
resemble  the  noiae  of  a  mill,  according  to  Uechstein,  who 
icnarka  that  a>  the«e  notce  are  heard  more  distinctly  than 
the  other*,  they  are  erroneoualy  thought  to  be  ite  whole 
was ;  bnl  the  rest,  he  adds,  though  certainly  very  weak,  is 
ao  aolt,  eo  iraried.  and  so  melodious  that  it  surpaaaes  other 
warblers.  Whilst  singinE:  in  this  under-tone,  says  Bcch- 
ttein,  in  continuation,  it  L>  continually  hoppin;;  about  the 
bu'-hes,  but  when  i^oinf;  to  utter  clap,  clap,  it  stops  and 
emplovs  the  whole  strens:th  of  the  laiynx  to  pronounce 
this  syllable.  Tu  etijoy  the  beauty  of  its  ioiig,  Bechatein 
remarks  that  it  should  be  alone  ia  a  room,  and  then  no 
Other  singing-bird  is  more  agieeable,  as  it  rarely  utters  its 
call.  Both  Sweet  and  Blyth  speak  fiivourably  of  its  song, 
though  the  former,  who  pvea  a  very  pleasing  account  of 
one  which  hi^  brod  up  I'rom  the  nestt,  says  it  is  not  so  agree- 
able as  that  uf  ino->t  of  the  other  species  of  warblers. 

WIIlTGirr.  JOHN.  ARt.HBISHOP,  the  third  pri- 
mate of  till'  Prott-stanf  (  hiirth  of  Enj{land  after  the  Re- 
formation, in  tlie  reii^n  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  diitin- 
guished  for  his  leamins  and  ibr  his  seal  OD  behalf  of  the 
new  establishmenL  He  was  bom  at  OiMt  Grinsby  in 
Lioeohishire  in  1530,  of  highly  respectable  paKOls,  his 
&ther  being  a  merchant  of  that  town,  and  his  mother  a 
lady  of  L'cmd  parentajfe  of  the  same  place.  He  was  en- 
tnistid  at  ai)  early  ae;e  to  the  care  of  Ins  uncle.  Robert 
Whiti,'iit,  the  abbot  of  a  nioiia-stoiy  of  liliick  Canons  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Augustine,  at  Wellow,  or.Wclhove  juxta 
Grimsby.  To  this  circumstance  the  decided  and  consist- 
ent character  of  WhitgiA's  religions  viem  may  be  chiefly 
•ttriboted;  for  the  abbot  had  pradieted  thedowoAdl  oTthe 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  account  of  its  oomiptions, 
tome  years  before  the  Reformation,  and  had  often  been 
heard  to  say  'that  he  had  read  the  Holy  Scriptures  over 
ajid  over,  but  could  never  find  there  that  their  religion 
wa-s  founded  by  God.'  Thu  mind  of  hi>  pupil  was  there- 
fore prepared  at  an  early  age  to  approve  and  hold  fast  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  RelbnMtion,  wnich  were  then  rapidly 
spreading  both  in  Oenmuiy  and  in  England.  Afler  study- 
ing for  some  yean  with  his  uncle,  young  'Whitgift  was 
sent  by  him  to  an  eminent  school  beloQglllcto  St.  An- 
thony's, a  relijfious  house  situated  between  Broad  Areet 
and  Threadneedle  Street,  London.  While  at  this  school  he 
lodged  with  his  aunt  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyanl.  a  staunch 
Catholic,  to  whom  he  gave  great  oft'ence  by  Ins  aversum  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  church.  She  in  vain  endeavoured 
O  iMHirodr  him  to  accompany  her  to  St.  Paul's  and  attend 
«t  muf^  and  at  last  dKermined  to  keep  him  no  longer 
■Oder  her  roof.  On  sending  him  home  to  his  father  in  the 
country,  she  said  *  that  she  thought  at  first  that  she  had 
received  a  saint  into  her  house,  but  now  she  perceived  he 
was  a  devil.'  In  1548  he  wns  sent  tu  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  was  entered  at  Queen  s  College. 
Ihenee  he  soon  removed  to  Penibruke  Hall,  which  bad  a 
more  Protestant  chameter.  Bishop  Ridley  being  the  mas- 
ter, and  BiodfiMd  (dm  naityr)  aaaGrindol  (Ulowi.  of  that 
college. 

In  1964  he  ooameaoed  BocSielor  of  Arts,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  elected  fellow  of  Peter-house.  At  this 
eollege  tie  formed  a  strong  attachment  to  the  master.  Dr. 

.\ndrew  Feme,  to  whom  he  was  indelited  for  much  kind- 
ness and  protection,  which  he  never  forgot.    As  he  had 

«ursued  lus.  studies  at  Cambridge  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.,  when  the  Protestant  faith  liad  been  encouraged  and 
protected,  he  made  no  secret  of  his  opinions ;  but  on  the 
accession  bf  Queen  Hary  he  found  himself,  in  common  with 
many  other  roemben  of  that  University,  in  aerioos  danger. 
Oanunal  Pole,  then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  pope's 
legate,  ordered  a  visitation  or  the  University,  and,  in  1557, 
sent  commissioner*  to  Cambridge  to  extirpate  the  Reformed 
religion,  and  to  censure  and  punish  its  professon*.  Whit- 
gifl  was  so  much  alarmed  at  this  visitation,  that  he  had 
determined  to  escape  it  by  quitting  the  University  and 
going  abroad.  He  was  fortunately  dissuaded  ft-om  this 
mtention  by  Dr.  Feme,  who  contrived  to  screen  him  from 
die  aeareh  of  tiie  vfadtflta.  His  fears  however  were  not 
exaggerated,  for  not  only  the  public  opinions  and  charac- 
ters of  men  were  canvassed,  but  their  very  books  for  pri- 
vate study  were  searched  oiiit»  Hid»  if  deeoied  horeticalt 
P.  C,  No.  1723. 


iwm  homed  in  the  market-place.  The  bigotry  of  the 
visitors  wa.";  displayed  by  digging  up  the  dead  bodies  of 
Bucer  and  Fagius,  and  burning  them  in  the  market-place: 
and  Whitgift  had  good  reason  to  be  ffrateful  for  his  im- 
punity. In  this  pehlou-syear  he  took  his  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts,  and  during  the  remainder  of  Queen  Mary's  reign 
he  continued  his  studies  at  the  Univeni^,  niintaining  ■ 
cautious  reserve  as  to  his  religious  views.  The  arrwiion 
of  Elizabeth  opened  to  him  the  happy  jMospeot  of  prcaeh* 
ing  the  gospel  conscientiously,  as  a'minister  of  the  fto> 
testant  Reformed  f:hurch  uf  hntrland,  and  in  ir>GOhe  en- 
tered into  lioiy  orders,  and  pieiiched  bclorc  the  University, 
at  .St.  Mary's.  He  continued  his  residence  at  Canibndge 
for  upwards  of  fitteen  years,  being  distinguished  for  his 
leanung  and  talents,  and  holding  many  high  offices  ud 
preferments.  His  lectures  as  the  Lady  Maigaret'a  pro. 
rcsaor  of  divinity  obtained  him  much  distinction.  In  "KB! 
he  waschoaen  master  of  Pembroke  Hall,  but  only  remained 
in  that  situation  forthree  months ;  for  his  fame  as  a  pi  eac  lier 
having  obtained  him  tlw  lumour  of  preaching  before  the 
queen,  he  acquitted  Ininself  so  well  that  she  made  him  her 
chaplain,  and  shortly  afterwards  master  of  Trinity  College, 
Canibndge.  In  the  same  year  also  he  took  his  degree  (tf 
D.D.,  and  succeeded  Dr.  Mutton  as  Regius  professor  of 
divinity.  In  1568  the  bishop  of  l^y.  Dr.  Cox,  whose  cba^ 
Iain  he  had  been  for  sometUMieoilfeRed  upon  him  a  pre- 
bend  in  his  catbedial. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  Whitgift  was  taking  an  active  part  in 
the  government  of  the  Univen>ity,  for  which  purpose  he 
drew  up,  with  (he  vice-chancellor  and  some  of  the  heads 
ol  colleges,  a  of  new  statutes.  He  was  very  strict  in 
enforcing  discipline  and  close  conformity  with  the  esta- 
blished church ;  and  his  activity  in  restraining  any  laxity 
of  doctrine  or  practice  in  the  UniTeiaity,  whiib  it  brought 
him  into  much  contention  and  nised  Inin  many  enemiM, 
may  be  rq[8»dod  as  the  main  cause  of  his  future  advance- 
ment in  the  ehureh.  Mr.  Cartwright,  the  Lady  Margaret  s 
professor  of  divinity,  having  in  his  lectures  attacked  epis- 
copacy, the  Church  Liturgv,  and  other  institutions  setUed 
at  the  Reformation,  Dr.  vVhitgifl  challenged  him  to  a 
public  disputation,  which  was  refused  by  him  ;  and  while 
the  judicial  proceedings  against  Cartwnght  were  pending, 
which  ended  in  his  expulsion,  he  wrote  an  flaborate  €0B> 
futation  of  these  schismatic  opinions,  and  laid  it  belbra  ireh« 
bishopFsiker.  In  1871  hefilfed  the  office  of  vice-chancellor 
of  the  TfniTenity,  and  in  the  following  year  was  elected 
prolocutor  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation.  At  this 
time  a  book  was  published,  called  'An  Admonition  to  the 
Parliament."  being  a  violent  attack  upon  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  the  Reformed  church,  its  sacraments,  its  Liturgy, 
its  dignitaries,  and  ministers.  It  was  looked  upon  by  ffie 
whole  church  as  a  most  dangerous  book,  and  Dr.  Parker, 
then  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  had  already  had  many 
opportunities  of  judxing  of  Whitgift's  zeal  and  capacitv, 
desired  him  to  undertake  an  answer.  Tills  he  accordingly 
did,  under  the  immediate  inhju  i  'ion  and  with  the  constant 
advice  and  assi-ttance  of  the  arehbishop.  Hii  answer  was 
published  in  the  same  year  as  the  Admonition,  and  was  an 
able  work,  of  great  learning,  and  evincing  much  skill  in 
controversy.  He  treated  the  doctrines  of  his  opponents 
with  seventy,  but  in  a  manner  tempeiate,  dignined,  and 
lofty ;  and  in  his  vindication  of  the  compilers  oime  liturgy, 
and  other  eminent  ohiirchmen  who  ud  been  asmiled  in 
the  Admonition,  his  noloos  and  reverential  feelings  are 
expressed  in  a  tone  of  worthy  eloquence.  Tlie  Admoni- 
tion luul  been  supported  by  other  pamphlet«,  to  all  of 
which  Dr.  Whitgift  addressed  replies  in  his  Answer  to  the 
Admonition.  Cartwright,  who  had  now  been  expelled 
from  the  University,  published  a  Repjv  to  Dr.  Whitgift 
Answer  to  the  Admonition,  to  which  Whitgift  prepared  a 
Defence.  His  labours  in  this  eonboversy  met  with  the 
q>probation  of  all  those  who  were  well  affected  to  the 
established  church,  and  obtained  for  him  the  deanery  of 
Lincoln  from  the  queen.  Nor  did  his  preferment  rest  here 
long,  for  on  a  vacancy  occurring  in  the  see  of  Worcester 
in  1576,  he  was  promoted  to  be  bisbup  of  that  diocese. 

Here  also  his  activity  and  zeal  were  conspicuous.  His 
diocese  was  very  full  of  Roman  Catholics,  at  a  time  when 
their  discovery  and  punishment  were  enjoined  as  the  duty 
of  the  church  and  of  the  civil  magistrate.  He  now  aetel 
in  both  canacitkis,  having  been  appointed  vice-president 
ofthe  MaMM  of  Wales  ra  the  absence  of  Sir  Hemy  Syd 
nay,  the hnd-pretident,  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Ho 
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txerted  hhMcir  to  reprcn  pnpaejr  on  th»  OM  hand,  and  | 

ili»!<«nt  or  Puritanism  on  the  other,  and  repeatedly  obtained  i 
the  thanks  or  the  Privy  Council  for  his  miccca^.  At  the 
same  time  fio  jimti'i  tid  the  riphts  and  intere*t«  'li  Ww 
clergy  of  his  diocese.  Tlie  strict  ness  of  his  orthodoxy  and 
•  the  aeventy  of  his  discipline  were  displayed  at  a  tiin«  most 
fcvotomble  for  his  ftirther  promotion.  Grindal,  then  arch-' 
Uahop  of  Canterbury,  had  given  great  offence  to  the  queen 
by  his  leniency  to  achiainaticR,  and  at  length,  on  refiuing 
lo  obey  the  queen's  ofdeii  in  suppressing  prophesyines  (or 
nieeliner*  of  the  cleritiy  for  worship  and  tne  tiiscussion  of 
religious  »ubjccts  in  piivftf e  house*),  he  was  sncpi'ndi'd  Irom 
his  office  by  the  Star  Lliamiier,  and  confined  to  his  own 
houxe.  Grindal,  a  meek  and  timid  man,  was  anxious  to 
lesign  at  once  his  office  and  its  cares;  and  Elizabeth 
offered  the  archbishopric  to  Whitgift,  which  he  however 
declined  to  accept  during  the  life  of  Grindal.  That  prelate 
soon  aflerwards  died,  and  in  1B88  Whitgift  mceaedM  him. 
•  The  queen's  teat  for  ortfiodoty  wee  now  it  its  height. 
Mid  her  new  archbishop  lost  no  time  in  proving  his  deter- 
fnination  to  ent'orre  cotiformity.  Hi>  itnt)ici!mh>!y  refinired 
all  the  cleriry  )n  subscribe  to  three  arli'  le-i  bt  loie  they  were 

?ermitte<i  to  execute  any  ecclesiastical  function,  viz. : — 
,  That  the  queen  Ivaa  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  : 
2t  that  the  Ordinal  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contained 
nothing  contrary  to  the  Word  ofOod ;  and  3,  that  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles  were  to  be  admitted  as  agreeable  to  the  Holy 
Bcripturea.  He  suspended  all  the  clergy  who  refused  to  sub- 
eoribe  to  these  articles,  introtlnced  crfatrr  strirtnp*-"  in  the 
admhston  to  holy  orders,  and  exacted  cumpliance  with  all  j 
Iho  ff>rmi<  and  ceremonies  of  the  church.  He  also  obtained 
from  the  queen  a  new  eccleaiaatical  commission,  with 
greater  powers  than  any  of  the  preceding  commissions — 
whieh  he  never  flinchea  from  exercising.  Henceforward, 
fkWB  his  high  atlllon  in  the  ehureh  and  his  personal  in- 
fluence with  the  queen  and  her  councillota,  his  biography 
may  be  said  lo  be  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England 
dmin?  the  remainder  of  the  rei^n  of  Queen  Eliralieth. 
Reiisious  persecution  waji  the  vpirit  of  that  ai^r.  and  though 
Cruelty  doe*  not  appear  to  havi^  bt m  part  of  Whitpitl  s 
character,  he  was  a  stern  disciplinatian— inflexible  in  his 
prineiplee,  and  re^iolutc  in  their  application.  Doubt  was  un- 
Mowii  to  him.  and  he  would  not  allow  itin  otben.  Thus  he 
nddfMitd  the  lords  of  the  ctmndl.  in  the  ease  oTthe  Kentldi 
Ministers,  •  And  hero  I  do  protest,  and  testify  unto  ymir 
lordships,  that  the  thiec  articles,  whereunto  they  are  moved 
to  aubscribe,  are  such  as  I  am  ready  by  Icarnin^^  tn  defend, 
in  manner  and  form  as  they  are  set  down,  aijainst  all  mis- 
likers  tlitreol  in  Enjfland  or  tlsewhcrc.'  With  this  strong 
conviction  of  right,  he  regarded  all  dissentients  as  obstinate 
Mhiimatics  unwilling  to  be  convinced  of  their  errors,  and 
(bcrcfore  deserriiw  of  punishment.  Hia  ddef  ohieot,  how- 
«v«r,  wftBtdetdttMtion-eonllmnMBftmAth«  efmrdi,i«fher 
ttnn  to  seek  out  and  punish  heretics.  To  this  duty  he 
feneatedly  affirmed  that  '  her  majesty  moved  and  earnestly 
exnortcd  him,  with  strait  charpe,  as  he  wovdd  answer  the 
contrary;'  and  he  would  listen  to  no  solicitation  to  bend 
him  from  his  pnrjxise.  Having  heard  of  threats  against 
hia  person,  he  writes  to  Lord  Burghley,  'And  if  there  be  no 
MllCr  remedy,  I  am  content  to  be  sacrifiMd  nl  so  good  a 
eanse :  whien  I  will  never  betray,  nor  git«  over ;  God,  her 
majesty,  the  liwa.  my  own  eonsdenee,  uid  dntr,  being 
with  me.'  The  lord  treasurer  B  irsrhloy,  who  hnd  always 
been  his  firm  friend,  often  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
Whitgin's  severity,  and  contended  wisely,  as  well  as 
humanely,  that  the  ministers  of  the  church  ought  not  to 
be  questioned  upon  minute  points  of  doctrine,  unless 
they  were  '  notorious  offenders  in  papiatiy  and  heresv,' 
ana  '  wished  that  the  spirit  of  gentleness  might  ttrln,  rat  hi  r 
than  severity  ;*  yet  in  anile  of  the  nmonstrancea  vi  that 
great  man,  and  even  of  the  eounei].  WhitgifX  persisted  In 
maintaining  an  inquisition  in  ^  chnrou  wUell  drwe 
many  pious  men  into  dissent. 

Whether  coiivinred  of  the  evils  of  such  ituint'-itinn.  or  a1 
length  overcome  liy  the  persuasion  of  others,  we  find  him, 
in  1885,  assenting  to  the  advice  of  Secrctarv  Walsingham, 
tad  agreeing  to  require  subscription  of  triose  only  who 
weft  hereafter  to  enter  into  livings  or  the  ministry,  leaving 
nmnolealed  the  cletgy  alreidy  in  the  et^qymeni  of  bene- 
flees,  provided  they  read  the  Boofc  of  Otrninon  Prayer 
nccordmg  to  the  appointed  ritual. 

tn  order  to  secure  uniformity  of  opinion,  he  obtained 
torn  the  coort  of  Stsr  Chamber,  of  wbieh  he  wis  ft  neoH 


I  ber,  a  deoreo  to  restrain  the  liberty  of  the  presa.  Bv  this 

I  decree,  of  June  23,  ir)H.'),  no  printing-prewics  were  allowed 
anywhere  Irut  in  London.  Oxford,  ami  Camlmdge;  the 
iiuinlxT  of  these  wajs  to  be  siHIihI  b\  the  n!thbi>hop  and 
the  bishop  ol  London :  no  book  was  sutlered  to  be  printed 
without  having  been  perused  by  them,  and  all  persons 
selling,  uttering,  or  even  binding  unauthorised  booKs  were 
liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment. 

Notwithstanding  the  atrictnesa  of  liis  views  in  notten  of 
eeelesiastioal  discipline,  his  natural  character  was  tn9 
from  harshness  or  severity.  His  old  friend  the  Flarl  of 
Sali.sbury  indeed  attested,  'that  there  was  nothinp  more  to 
be  feared  in  his  government,  especially  tow Rnis  his  latter 
time,  than  his  mildness  and  clemency.  Pregnant  instances 
whereof  were  his  earnest  solicitations  to  the  queen  for  the 
pardoning  of  Udal,  and  others  condemned  to  die  for  their 
sedition :  and  for  the  diamiasion  of  Cartwright  and  divers 
other  contentiooB  aiinistem  ftom  tlie  Star  Cnamber.  And 
divers  other  gentlemen  had  the  like  flmmr  otitained  for 
them,  and  pardoned  tTom  both  floo  Sad  imprisonment,  for 
entLitaininu  the  prexses  and  printers  of  most  malicious 
virulent  Imnks,  hocrelly  printed  and  dwpci -i  d.' 

His  respect  for  learning  and  learned  men  \va.H  evinced  on 
various  occasions.  Hooker  dedicated  his  'Ecclesiastical 
Polity'  to  the  archbishop,  not  only  on  account  of  his  high 
office  In  the  olmrfch,  but  in  gratithde  for  previous  tevoms 
and  encouragement.  That  learned  divine  had  been  ap- 

;iointed  Master  Of  the  Temple,  I^^ondon,  through  the  in- 
Inence  ot  Whitfift,  and  lieiiif:  desirous  of  more  leisure  and 
j  retirement,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  pient  work,  he  was 
by  the  same  kind  patron  removed  to  the  living  of  Ho-H'onib, 
ill  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  afterwards  to  the  rectory 
of  Bishopthorp  near  Canterbury.  Nor  was  Whitgift's  at- 
tention confined  to  worics  of  a  religious  chataetcr.  Hie 
learned  antiquaiy  9tow  dedioatod  to  him  his*AiUiah*  In 
1600,  and  said  '  that  his  giace's  great  love  and  affiection  to 
all  good  studies  in  general,  and  t  o  antiquities  in  particular, 
had  been  bo  singular,  that  all  who  liked  and  loved  good 
studies  justly  esteemed  him  Uieir  principal  and  gracious 
patron.' 

The  archbishop  always  took  a  lively  interest  in  the 
management  of  public  charities,  and  contnbuted  muni- 
fleently  to  their  foundation  and  aonport.  In  1684  ho  r»- 
stored  tiie  antient  hospital  of  fiastbridge,  for  the  loHef  of 

the  poor,  in  the  city  of  Canterbury,  enlarged  its  endow- 
ments, and  placed  it  upon  an  improved  foundation.  He 
also  built  and  rndowetl,  t'ntirelv  from  his  own  revenues  an 
hospital,  free-school,  ami  oliapi'l  at  ('royih>ii  in  Surrey,  the 
Completion  of  which  wns  accomplished  during  his  own  life- 
time. His  liberality  gave  rise  to  exaggerated  accounts  of 
his  wealth  and  of  the  tetremm  of  hia  see ;  to  correct  wUdt 
the  aichbiahop  drew  up  tn  tttot  statement  of  all  hisM^ 
dinies  and  of  the  yearly  Inoomo  of  the  arehhiihoprle.  nis 
steward  alto  stated  in  the  House  nf  rummons.  about  the 
same  time,  that  the  net  income  of  tlie  archbighop  did  not 
exceed  2200/. 

On  the  death  of  Queen  Kliznbeth  Whiteift  was  sfrnid 
lest  King  .Tames  should  make  alterations  in  the  etivem- 
ment  and  liturgy  of  the  church ;  and  in  oilier  to  conciliate 
him  he  deputed  Dr.  Nevyl,  dean  of  Caatorimiy,  to  wait 
upon  hia  majesty  in  Sootknd,  and  to  recommend  the 
Church  of  England  to  hia  (hvour  and  protection.  The 
king's  answer  was  favimrnble  to  the  stability  of  the  chtDsch  ; 
but  the  tenor  of  Wliilijin  .s  correspondence  from  this  time 
shows  him  to  have  been  in  continual  apprehension  of 
change.  He  had  been  so  long  accustomed  lo  rely  with 
certain^  upon  the  firm  ft-iendship  of  the  queen,  that  the 
secession  tn  a  stranger  to  the  throne,  while  it  encouraged 
tho-c  who  were  disaffected  to  the  church,  perplexed  the 
aged  prelate  with  doubts  and  misgivings  as  to  the  futni*. 
Tn  October,  1603,  the  king  issued  a  proclamation  fttr  a  00A> 

rerenrr  nf  the  clerpy  upon  the  state  of  the  church.  In  the 
.l.innaty  iol lowing  this  i-ontercnce  was  held,  in  which  the 
niclihishop  took  a  p'un-.irient  pnrt  in  explaining  and  de- 
Ictiding  before  the  king  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the 
church.  Tlie  result  was  a  commission  to  the  archbishop 
and  to  certain  bishops  and  lords  of  the  council  for  the  re 
gulation  of  natters  in  the  dMreh.  The  most  important 
subjeeta  submitted  tOfheM  lMre»  *■  that  care  lie  taken  that 
one  uniform  ttanslatfam  of  the  Bible  be  printed,  and  read 
in  the  church,  and  that  Vlrlthout  any  notes :'  and  '  that  con 
aideration  be  had  wind  diopters,  both  of  the  Apocrypha 
•nocanonnaisBnpiueiaioiMONsiio  no  rotcnnoiMiciMtk 
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Whitgift  however  did  not  live  to  aanst  in  tbe  eontultatioiw 
of  Una  commission.  Soon  after  the  «onfeMnoe,  he  caught 
cold  while  sailing  to  Fulham  in  his  barge,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing  Sunday,  after  a  lonp  interview  with  the  king,  he 

was  seized  with  a  lit,  which  ended  in  an  attack  of  palav 
ant!  loss  of  speech.  The  kinc:  visited  him  at  l.ambeth,  and 
to!iJ  him  Mhnt  hewoulti  pray  fur  his  Iile  ;  and  that  if  he 
could  obtain  it  he  should  think  it  one  of  the  len'eatest  tem- 
poral bleieings  that  could  be  given  him  in  this  kingdom.' 
He  died  on  the  29th  of  Febmaiy.  1603^  in  the  Mvtnljp. 
third  year  of  his  age,  and  waa  bnmd  in  me  pwiA  ehurni 
of  Croydon.  His  death  was  said  to  hare  l>een  accelerated 
by  his  fears  or  grief  for  the  prospects  of  the  church.  His 
la^t  prayer  \va*  tor  the  church  Oi  God,  ami  nm'  of  his  last 
exclamation^  dtclared  his  joy  '  that  he  should  die  at  a  time 
wherein  he  had  rather  gh'c  up  to  God  an  account  of  his 
bt8ho{>ric  than  any  longer  to  exercise  it  among  men.' 

Amidst  the  bitter  contentions  of  his  time,  it  is  not  6ur- 
pnrinr  that  Ua  Ugh  atatiim  and  bia  ml  waA  activi^  in 
consolidating  the  luflmned  eharoh  dioaM  bftre  expoMd 
him  to  many  calumnies ;  but  his  integrity,  his  piety,  and 
his  learning  iptined  hitn  the  esteem  of  the  best  men  of  his 
time;  and  lont?  alter  his  death  he  \\as  pronounced,  by 
Fuller,  in  his 'Church  History,'  to  have  been  'one  of  the 
worthiest  men  that  ever  the  English  hierarchy  did  enjoy.' 

(Stiype's  li/'e  and  Arls  ^  John  Whitgiji,  DM. ;  Lift 
<^  WTutgi/tt  by  Sir  George  Faille,  8vo.|  lOBO;  lUlei^ 
Chunk  Huiont  qf  Britain^ 

WHITHORN.  p7iOTO?fSHiu.3 

WHITING,  the  V.-ihiii^us  lulgarit  of  Cuvier,  CTiiis 
Mfr! ui^us  of  Liiinauh,  a  valuable  tish  on  account  of  its 
deiiraiy  and  li^htnci^s  as  an  article  of  food,  in  which  pro- 
perties it  kurpaMCb  all  the  other  tithes  of  its  tribe.  It  is 
eMlly  diatinguikhed  from  the  cod,  haddock,  and  bib  by  the 
ebwncc  of  the  barbule  on  the  chin ;  and  fcom  the  coal-fish, 
polJedc,  iuidfN«D-eod  by  having  the  under  Jawdiorterthan 
the  upper,  a  Dlaek  spot  at  the  base  of  the  first  rav  of  the 
pectorals,  and  the  tail  even  at  the  end.  It  abounds  on  all 
the  Hiitikh  coa-^Ls,  and  comes  in  larije  shoals  towards  the 
shore  in  the  months  ol"  January  and  February,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depositing  its  spawn.  It  feedss  un  iiiollusca,  worms 
cniatacen,  and  small  fisnes  indiscriminately,  and  sometimes 
weighs  several  pounds,  though  usually  it  does  not  exceed 
one  pound  uul «  half.   (YarreU'a  British  Fishes.') 

whiitjOW  is  an  inflanmntion  affeeting  the  phalanges 

of  the  fingers,  and  generally  proceeding  to  suppuration. 
The  part  altaekcd  however  is  not  confined  to  the  fingers; 
the  same  di.->ca>e  may  also  appear  in  tht  tncs.  Pnroni/rhiu 
and  Onychia  are  terms  which  are  ii?<.d  to  express  the 
same  disease.  Surgical  authoi>  debcribe  several  forms  of 
whitlow,  or  paronychia,  acconiiug  to  the  textures  which 
ihe  inflammation  attacks.  Thus  it  may  be  situated  in  the 
akin,  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  akin*  the  tendons  or 
theea  of  the  finders  or  toea»  in  the  perioeteum,  or  it  may  be 
^ted  in  the  cellular  tissue  under  the  nail.  When  the  in- 
flammation is  contined  to  the  skin,  vesicles  appear,  wtiich 
quickly  advance  to  suppuration,  and  the  ca-se  requires 
httle  attention.  When  tiie  sut>cutiu)eou8  cellular  tissue  is 
affeeted.the  case  ia  more  aeriona,thouch  it  seldom  extends : 
fliere  is  throbbing  pain  of  the  part,  and  there  may  be  severe 
eonatitutional  disturbance,  and  suppuration  is  a  less  or 
greater  length  of  time  in  taking  place.  The  wJtttbm  upder 
the  nail  difTera  from  this  form  onhr  in  dtoetion.  In  theae 
eeses  only  the  cellular  tissue  unaer  the  cutis  is  aflected, 
and  no  great  danger  or  mischief  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  whitlow.  When  however  the  inflammation  ex- 
tends to  tile  tendons,  peiiosteum,  and  bone,  then  thesTmp- 
toms  are  very  sotcm  ;  end  by  extending  firom  the  finger 
aSeeted,  up  the  am,  end  inrolving  a  large  extent  of  sur- 
faee,  fctal  eonieqaeneee  have  sometimes  been  the  result. 
Ihe  eomnencement  of  this  form  of  whitlow  is  indicated 
by  a  burning,  shooting,  throbbing  pain  of  the  finger,  with 
svarying  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance.  Sometinus 
the  febnle  symptoms  are  verv  violent ;  and  when  the  arm 
is  involved,  delirium  and  other  alaiming  symptoms  come 
on.  At  first  there  is  no  perceptible  change  in  the  part 
affected:  at  length  however  slight  swelling  comes  on, 
whieh  naf  extend  up  tJie  ann*  even  to  the  axilla.  In 
Iheee  duwe  a  flMll  ouantity  of  matter  i>  collected  under 
the  flexor  tendon  of  tue  finger,  or  under  the  perioeteum,  in 
which  latter  case  the  bone  is  mostly  affected  with  eariea. 

Whitlows  may  be  caused  by  some  external  injury,  such 
as  a  pnck  Drom  a  needle,  pin,  thorn,  or  oUier  pointed 


object,  or  tliey  may  arise  spontaMOualy.  The  latter  nut 
unfre<ju0Btly  occurs  in  young  persons  wbo  ere  apparently 
in  a  gojd  state  of  health. 
In  the  treatment  of  whitlow  the  inflammation  can  rarely 

be  subdued  before  it  proceeds  to  suppuiatjnn  It  may 
however  be  tried,  and  cold  lotions  and  local  bleeding,  wiln 
ffetieral  antiphlogistic  treatment,  will  sometimes  sul^due 
the  inflammation.  When  matter  is  |arm«4,  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  is  to  get  nd  of  it  as  toon  as  possible, 
and  this  most  be  done  by  outtingdown  quite  upoQ  the 
sect  <»f  iofliametion  and  peia.  Wbea  Mfttievisibrnied. 
ease  is  immediately  given  by  ita  being  diebharged ;  and 
even  should  an  incision  be  mads  before  suppuration  has 
taken  place,  it  will  alleviate  the  symptoms.  vVhere  mat- 
ter is  formed  extensively  under  the  tendons,  free  incisiunf 
should  be  made  wherever  it  is  collected.  Where  caiies  ol 
the  l)one  exists  in  whitlows,  it  may  be  sometimes  a  question 
as  to  whether  amputatiea  ia  nol  the  most  effectual  treat- 
ment Where  whitlow  occurs  under  the  nail,  Um  mutter 
may  be  discharged  either  by  an  iBitisioii  mder  tiw  tifl 
ftom  the  side,  or  by  eereptag  the  aaS  and  oikiaf  tta«  in> 
dsion  (W>m  alrave. 
WHIT8TABLE.  [Kknt.] 

WHITSUNTIDE  is  niohably  a  t ontrscted  form  ot  White 
Sunday  tide  or  time.  In  the  early  uircs  of  Christianity  the 
favourite  seasons  for  administering  the  rite  of  baptism  were 
Easter  Sunday,  the  anniversary  of  the  resurreetion  of  Cbliit, 
and  Whitsunday,  that  of  the  Jewish  Csast  of  Penteeeet, 
when  the  apoeties  were  *  baptlxed  wUb  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire,'  and  they  themselves  commenced  their  public 
ministry  by  baptizing  three  thousand  persons.  As  emble- 
matic of  ifie  spiritiuil  purity  whicli  the  rite  of  baptinm  is 
supposed  to  confer,  those  who  received,  it  were  clothed  in 
white,  and  the  day  is  hence  coi\}eotured  to  have  reectved 
its  name  of  White  Sunday  (Dominica  dba).  Other  ety- 
mologies more  remote  and  less  probable  have  been  given. 
The  nte  of  baptism  was  performed  in  early  times  on  Eastei 
Sunday  eve  and  Whit  Sunday  eve,  that  is,  on  the  preceding 
Saturday  evening,  when  there  wa.s  a  special  ceietii(  ii\  u: 
hallowing  the  font.  In  a  volume  of  manuscript  lioiiiilies 
in  the  Harleian  Library,  in  the  British  Museum,  Nn.  2371, 
it  is  stated,  that '  in  the  begynnyng  of  holy  cliirch,  all  the 
children  weren  kept  to  be  crystened  on  thys  even,  at  the 
font  hallowyng ;  but  now,  for  encheaone  that  in  lo  ki^g 
abvdynge  they  might  dye  without  crystendome.  thereftne 
holy  chirch  ordeyneth  to  cryiten  at  all  times  of  the  years ; 
save,  eyght  daves  before  these  even^ns,  the  chylde  shalle 
abydc  till  the  font  hallowing.  If  it  may  s-  ively  for  |)ernll  of 
death,  or  ells  not.'  Our  ancestore  seem  lo  have  induieed 
to  execs*  in  the  season  of  Whitsuntide  in  all  l<iiids  nf  exer- 
cises and  amusements,  for  which  many  of  the  parishes  pro- 
vided the  needful  stimulus,  and  out  fll  wMth  Wtf  dlMMd 
their  due  share  of  profit:  for  tUa  purpose  %  house  or  bera, 
wMeh  was  celled  the  chnrch^ouse,  wea  set  enert,  end  a 
quantity  of  ale  was  brewed,  which  was  called  Whltsun  Ale, 
or  Cliurch  Ale,  and  was  sold  to  tlie  parishioners  who  came 
there  to  feast  and  drink,  and  gamble,  and  the  profits  were 
applied  to  the  repaira  of  the  church,  and  sometimes  to 
ctiaritable  and  other  purposes.  Ia  the  Ureuilbni  aceounti 
for  the  Whitsuntide  ale,  IC'24,  the  gains  are  thus  stated  :— . 

*  Impnmis,  cleared  by  the  ]>igeon-hQles  i.'4  1U«.  iid. 
„  „       by  hocking  ,    ,  .737 

.  M  by  riffeling  ...  2  0  0 
n       n     byirtMMlliBff  .  .808 

«  "i  r 

The  hock  or  hoch  tyde  wa.s  held  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day fortnight  atter  Easier,  Monday  for  men  and  Tuesday 
for  women,  when  they  eiialched  a  rope  across  the  road, 
intercepted  all  passeogen,  and  made  them  pay  tribute, 
which  wee  to  be  applied  to  pious  uses.  •  Riffeiing '  oeens 
raffl ing.   The  *  Tieualling '  was  the  Whitsuo  alee. 

L  Brady's  CtitvU  Calendaria  ;  Strutfs  Spttrt$  and  Pat- 
times,  by  Honj;  Brand's  Popular  Antiqintirs,  by  Kllis.'^ 

WHI'TTINGTO.N,  ROBERT,  is  the  auliior  of  severaJ 
grammatical  treatises  which  were  long  used  in  the  schools, 
and  of  which  the  fullest  account  is  given  in  Dibdin's  edi- 
tion of  Amea'%  'T^fpogiaphical  Antiouities.'  He  calls  him 
self  on  hia  titlO'^afBea  native  of  Lichfield  (Liehfeldiensia), 
and  be  appcare  towve  been  bom  there  about  1480. 
was  educated  by  the  eminent  grammarian  John  Stanbridge  . 
in  the  school  then  attached  to  Magdalen  (College,  OxfonI: 
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and.  after  haviiigtakcnidMt^oiden» beset upammiBar 
school  of  hk  own  about  1901,  ]^b«bly  in  London.  All 
that  it  known  of  the  rest  of  hia  history  » that  he  was  alire 

in  1530.  But,  bewdes  his  Khoolbooks,  Whittingiton  wrote 
also  Latin  verse  with  very  tuperior  elegance  ;  and  ht  is  re- 
membered in  modem  times pnncipally  as  the  last  pemn  who 
was  made  poet  laureate  ( poeta  laureattu)  at  Oxford.  This 
honour  he  obtained  in  1513,  on  his  petition  to  the  conere- 
gation  of  regents  of  the  University,  settinc  forth  that  he  had 
tnen  spent  fourteen  yean  in  studying  and  twdve  in  teiich- 
tng  the  irtof  giBOiiiiir  (which  was  understood  to  include 
ihllorie  and  poetry  or  TenHleation),  and  praying  that  he 
laight  be  laureated.  or  paduated,  in  tlie  said  art.  These 
academical  j^aduations  in  grammar,  on  occa«ion  of  whiuh, 
as  Warlon  stales,  ■  a  wreath  of  laurel  was  presented  to  the 
new  graduate,  who  was  afterwards  usually  styled  poeta 
Itturmlu*,'  are  supposed  to  have  given  lise  to  the  appella- 
tion M  applied  to  um  king's  poet,  originally  styled  the  king's 
vemfler  (Tenifteator)i  who  seems  to  have  been  merely  a 
gndiHtM  gmiBi—rinn  or  rfaetoriciaa  msiogti  in  the  aer- 
viea  of  fh«  King.  Whittington,  as  had  been  eoitonmiy,  on 

aWtiaing  hislaureateship,  c-ompoM'd  a  hundred  Latin  verses, 
whieb  were  published  l)y  bt-ini:  ^lui  k  up  on  the  prcat  irales 
of  St.  Mary's  church.  Alter  this  he  used  to  style  himself 
on  his  title-pages  not  only  master  of  grammar  igrammatices 
magUler),  but  chief  poet  of  England  (protovates  Anglis). 
The  title  however  conferred  no  academical  rank,  and  it  is 
Imuwn  that  Whittington  was  afterwards  admitted  to  the 
dq;ree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Whittington'a  Latin  v«iMhM 
been  highly  praised.  Of  hb  '  Epigrammata'  (printed  by 
De  Worde  in  1 Id.  and  of  the  greatest  rarity ''.  beiritj  Idnt^  ad- 
dresses to  Charles  iiraiulon,  duke  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Thomas 
More,  and  the  poet  Skelton  (who,  like  himself,  had  been 
made  j>i>eta  luuretitus  atT  Oxford,  in  1489),  Warton  .says, 
'  Some  of  the  lines  are  in  a  very  classical  style,  and  much  in 
the  manner  of  the  earlier  Lttin  Italian  poets.'  (ifasl.  qf 
Ens.  Poet.,  ii.,  441,  fee.) 

WHITTLBSSY.  j:CAMwmwwMMt.1 

WRITWORni,  tts  iMUM  of  an  aiiBiat  BtaAfdrfdie 
family,  wUdi  ha*  pradttccd  two  dipkmatiita  of  aome 
note. 

Charlbs  Whitworth,  t  idt'st  son  of  Richard  Whitworth, 
of  Blowerpipe,  in  Slnftordshire,  was  bom  at  Aldbaston, 
about  the  time  of  the  Rt  vohiiion,  and  died  in  1725,at  Lon- 
don. He  was  an  attache  of  Mr.  Stepney  i^scvenil  courts, 
and  in  1702  was  himself  appoiotad  ndmnt  to  the  Diet  at 
BatisbOQae.  In  1704  he  waa  namad  timqriii  tha  Oonit  of 
Russia ;  and  in  1710  he  was  again  sent  to  that  court  with 
the  title  of  ambassador  extraordinarj',  to  propitiate  Peter 
the  Great,  irritated  by  the  arrest  of  his  ambassador  in  the 

?ubiic  streets  of  I..nndon  at  the  suit  of  some  tradesman. 
kThitworth  waa  subsequently — Plenipotentiary  to  the  Diet 
of  Augsburg  and  Katisbonne  in  1714;  envoy  exfiHordi- 
naryuid  plenipotentiary  to  the  king  of  Prussia  in  17 IG; 
•nvogr  extraordinary  to  the  Hague  in  1717 ;  again  plenipo- 
tentiaij  afc  BarUn  in  1718;  «od  rramantative  of  Great 
Brit^  to  the  «hai«ct«r  of  am^iaMtSior  extraordinary  and 
planipotentiary  at  the  congress  nf  Cambray  in  1722.  He 
was  created  Baron  Whitworth  of  Gahvny,  in  1721,  by 
Gcorf^e  I.  Lord  \Vhit worth  rctire<l  into  private  hiV  in  1724, 
and  died  in  the  ensuing  year,  without  issue.  His  'Account 
of  Russia  as  it  was  in  the  year  1710'  came  into  the  hand-s 
of  Horace  Walpole,  and  was  printed  by  him  at  the  Shrewt- 
buiy  press.  In  the  preface  Walpole  mentions  that  many 
volomes  of  Lord  Whitworth^  atata  lattan  and  paptnwart 
in  the  possession  of  his  relatioas. 

Ckablis  Whitworth,  grandson  of  Francis,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  preceding,  who  waa  M.P.  for  Minehead  in 
SomerseUhire,  surveyor-general  nl  tlie  Woods  and  Forests, 
and  sei^retary  of  the  island  of  Barbados,  was  buni  at  Ley- 
b  irni'  in  Kent,  in  17r>-t.  His  father,  Sir  C'luirlei*  (also 
M.P.  for  Minehead),  sent  him  to  be  educated  at  Tunbrulsc 
aehool,  and,  on  his  leaving  that  place,  procured  him  a  com- 
mission in  the  guards.  How  na  cana  to  exchange  the 
military  for  the  diplomatie  serriee  doaa  not  aBpear,lrat  in 
1786  we  find  him  aont  to  tha  oouit  of  Folaad  aa  auniater 
plenipotentiary. 

In  1788  Whitworth  was  w^nt  a.s  envoy  extraorfiliary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Russia,  where  he  remained  till 
1800.  Whitworth  acquired  and  retained  to  the  la-st  a  marked 
aacendency  over  the  councils  of  the  Czarina  Catherine  IL 
After  her  death  Febmary.  1790)  hii  troubles  began.  PaulL, 
ctsolute  to  undo  eveiytbing  that  hia  mother  had  doof,  ro> 


Paul  ratified  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  England.  In 
I)ecemt>cr.  17W,  Whitworth  signed  a  provisional  treaty 
by  which  the  Czar  agreed  to  lake  part  in  the  coalition- 
against  France  ;  and  in  June,  1799,  a  definitive  treaty  to 
the  same  effect.  At  this  time  the  English  minister  stood 
so  high  in  the  good  graces  of  the  wayward  emperor,  thai 
Paul  requested  George  III.  to  create  him  a  peer  (lie  had 
received  the  ribbon  of  the  Bath  in  1783).  The  vequeat 
was  complied  with,  but  by  the  time  the  despatch  announc- 
ing that  he  had  been  created  an  Irish  baron  arrived,  Pa/d 
had  quarrelled  with  Whitworth,  and  ordi  red  him  to  (put 
his  dominions. 

In  1800  Lord  Whitworth  was  sent  to  Copenhagen  to  ter- 
minate amicably  the  differences  ariaing  out  of  the  capture 
of  the  Danish  frigate  Freya  and  her  convoy  by  English 
men-of-war.  He  concluded  a  convention  with  Count  wrn- 
storffontha  28thof  Annat  On  tha  7lh  of  April,  180L 
he  married  the  doebeaa-dowager  of  Dorset,  and  remidned 

unemploy  ed  till  the  latter  end  of  1802.  when,  having  been 
previously  sworn  a  p;ivy  councillor,  he  wa.s  appoint e<l  arn- 
bas-satior  extraordinar)  atui  plenipoteotiary  to  the  French 
government.  He  remained  at  Pans  till  the  13th  of  May, 
1803.  Little  was  effected  or  could  be  effected  by  this  tni^. 
sion :  the  struggle  between  Bonaparte  and  England  had  al- 
ready become  a  stmggle  of  life  or  death,  and  both  parties 
felt  it  Tha  most  strikinj;  incident  during  Lord  Whitwoflh'a 
embassy  was  the  rude  reception  he  experienced  from 
Bonaparte  in  full  court  at  the  Tuileiies.  The  character  of 
Lorii  Whitworth,  drawn  by  Napoleon  in  hi*  conversations 
at  .St.  Helena,  appears  to  have  been  prompted  by  an  .aw  k- 
ward recollection  of  thai  occurrence: — 'He  waa  an  able 
man  ;  in  my  judgment  somewhat  of  an  intriguer,  but  dex- 
terous. He  had  afine  nerson.  The  English  ministers  had 
no  cause  to  comphun  of  hun,  fbr ha  entared  tfaorougtily  into 
tbair  viaws,' 

Lord  Whitworth  did  not  alter  his  retnm  ftvm  Paris 

hold  any  diplomatic  appointment ;  .ilthough  a  tour  which 
he  maJc  to  Paris  ancl  Naples,  in  1H19.  with  the  Duclu->s 
of  Dorset  and  a  numerous  and  rather  ostentatious  suite, 
gave  rise  to  some  gossip  about  secret  missions.  When  the 
country  was  threatened  with  invasion  from  France,  he 
raised  and  clothed  a  battalion  of  infantry  composed  of  600 
men.  In  March,  1813,  he  was  made  a  lord  of  lha  bed- 
chamber; on  the  14th  of  June  following  he  waa  eraated  a 
British  peer  by  the  tUle  of  Yiseonnt  Whitworth  of  Ald- 
baston ;  and  in  August  he  suceeeiied  the  dtike  of  Richmond 
as  viceroy  of  Ireland.  In  .lanuaiy,  iHl.^,  on  the  enlarce- 
nient  ol  the  order  of  the  Bath,  he  was  made  one  ol  the 
twelve  civil  knights  grand-crosses;  and  in  November  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Haron  Aldbaston  and  Earl 
Whitworth.  He  resigned  the  lieutenancy  of  Ireland  in  1817. 
and  was  succeeded  by  Earl  TUbol.  Ho  died  (withoot  iaaoe) 
on  I3thofMay,lB25. 

(Horaee  Walpole's  prefkeetothe  Aeeetatt  «^  Km9$ia  m 
it  troH  in  Y7\()  :  Annual  Biography ;  Annual  Rtgi^gr  ' 
Memorial  df  SI.  Hflenf  ;  Biographte  Umvertelle.) 

WHORTI.KBERRY.  [Vaccinium.] 

WHUKDA.    f  HiMnJST.viv.  p.  209.] 

WI.\SMA.  [Smolinsk.I 

WIBORG.   [Finland:  .7itti.and.] 

WICHMANN.  JOHANN  ERNKST.  physician,  waa 
bom  at  Ranovar,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1740.  He  aarii/  ex- 
hibited an  attachment  to  the  study  of  natural  aelenee.  and 
after  havinir  received  his  early  education  at  the  I.yc(  urn  of 
Breme,  he  w  ent  in  173'J  to  Guttin^en,  and  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  under  Brendel.  He  graduated  in  1702, 
an<l  presented  as  his  thesi.s  a  paper  on  the  use  of  certain 
:  po]s(ins  m  the  treatment  of  tne  bites  of  rabid  animala. 
'  After  graduating  he  visited  Paris  and  London.  This  journey 
'  had  a  great  influence  on  his  future  career.  He  had  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  praetioe  of  the  French  and 
English  phyaieiana,  and  preferred  the  mtt  though  some* 
what  empirical  practice  of  the  latter,  to  the  uncertain 
though  apparently  scientific  practice  of  the  former.  The 
influence  of  English  practice  on  his  views  became  remnr'^v- 
able  in  his  writines,  which  are  free  from  much  of  the  sjm?- 
ciilation  with  which  German  wnters  atjound.  He  returned 
to  Hanover  in  1784,  and  commenced  practice.  It  was  not 
long  before  hia  merlta  Were  recognised,  and  OB  tha  datlh 
of  Wailholf  ha  waa  q^poiolad  oouifhiyaeiaB. 
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WidtoMnm  puUnhad  Mvtml  works  on  vanous  depart- 
ments of  medicine,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  it  hit 

*  Ideen  zur  Dia^^ostic,'  published  at  Hanover  in  I7B4,  in 
three  volumes,  octavo.  This  work  ha.>i  )^one  throuirh  several 
editions,  ami  is  posses-st  J  iil"  prcat  praetiral  merit.  In  all 
his  worns  he  points  out  witli  great  force  the  origin  of  dis- 
eases in  external  circumi>tances,  and  proposes  correct  hy- 
gienic mies  for  their  prevention,  au  great  fault  as  a 
writer  hai  been  cooaidered  to  be  his  want  oC  general 
view*  lad  the  minatencM  of  liii  details.  He  wrote  several 
other  smaller  works  on  various  diseases  and  their  treat- 
ment, which  were  all  published  at  Hanover.  He  died  on 
the  12th  of  June,  1804.  (JBi^infhit MUMk,) 
WICK.  [Caithnbss.] 

WICKLCAV,  Town  of.  rWiCKLOW,  County  ok.] 
WICK  LOW,  COUNTY  OF.  one  of  the  twelve  counties 
into  which  the  province  of  Leinster  in  Ireland  is  divided. 
It  is  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  countv  of  Dublin,  on  the 
northwest  and  west  bv  the  oounhr  of  Kildare,  and  on  the 
soath*w«ft  by  that  of  Carlow,  on  the  south  bv  that  of  Wex- 
ford, and  on  the  east  by  the  Irish  Channel.  It  lies  be- 
tween TVl"  40'  and  33"  M'  N.  lat.,  and  between  6°  and 
G'  47'  \V.  lone  The  form  of  the  county  is  irrecnlar:  its 
leni^lh  from  north  to  south,  from  the  junction  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Dublin,  Kildart:.  and  Wicklow  to  the  border  uf  the 
oonnl^  of  Wexford  near  the  town  of  Carnew,  is  38  miles ; 
the  graatest  breadth  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  from  the 
bonier  of  the  county  of  KiUare  to  Weklow  Head,  south- 
east of  the  town  of  Wicklow.  is  nearly  33  miles.  The  area, 
as  determined  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  is  500.178  acres 
I  rood  7  pole-s  or  nearly  782  square  miles  ;  of  which  49'J,0H8 
acres  2  toods  27  poles,  or  about  7R0  .sijuare  miles,  is  land  ; 
and  1089  acres  2  rooils  20  poles,  or  about  1}  square  miles, 
is  water.  The  population,  in  1831,  was  121,057.  K'^ing 
rather  more  than  155  inhabitants  to  a  sqtiare  mile.  In 
respect  of  arcA  it  is  one  of  the  smallest  ooaoltes  of  Ireland, 
ana  ni  respeet  of  popniation  is  (at  least  was,  in  1831)  the 
lowest  except  Kildnro,  Ixingfoid,  Carlow,  and  Louth: 
it  is  exceeded  by  l^oiitli,  if  The  county  of  the  town  of 
Drogheda  be  included  in  that  c  ount} .  Of  English  coun- 
ties it  may  be  compared  in  area  with  Westmoreland  (762 
square  miles:,  to  which  in  its  mountainous  character  it 
bears  some  resemblance  ;  but  itspopulation  is  more  than 
double  that  of  Westmoreland.  wicUow,  the  assize-town, 
is  on  the  ooast.  27  miles  in  a  direct  line  south-aouth- 
weat  of  DnUin,  or  by  the  owil  raule  throng  Brw, 
Delgany.  aod  NewtowB-Moanl-KeniMdy,  SU  BngltBh 
roil(s». 

Sitr/ncf,  Cofist-line.  Geology,  and  fy-eiif-ri/. — Tlie  county 
of  Wicklow  is  covered  by  the  mountains  '.\hit  h  skirt  on  the 
Mi.ith-ea.st  the  great  limestone  plain  of  Central  Ireland. 
The  mountains  may  be  regarded  an  part  of  an  extensive 
range  crossing  this  part  of  Ireland  in  a  south-south-west 
direction  from  the  coast  about  Dublin  Bay  to  the  junction 
of  the  Banow  and  the  Soir  near  Waterfera.  Hie  central 
part  of  the  rani^c  consists  of  a  mass  of  granite,  having  its 
strike  or  direction  coincident  with  that  of  the  ran^e,  and 
cutting  acro>.s  the  strike  of  the  slate  rocks,  through  which 
it  protrudes,  ami  tlic  ends  of  which,  though  much  sliat- 
lered  and  confused,  abut  on  each  side  against  the  mass  of 
the  granite.  Tlie  slate  rocks  occupy  the  rest  of  the  county 
on  each  sde  of  the  granite,  and  form  mountains  of  some- 
what less  elevation  on  its  flank,  extending  from  the  central 
part  of  the  range  on  the  one  Innd  towards  the  sea ;  and 
on  the  other,  towards  the  great  central  limestone  plain,  no 
port  of  which  is  in  the  county.  Indeed  Wicklow  is  the 
only  county  of  Ireland  in  which  neither  primary  nor  secon- 
dary limestone  is  to  be  found.  It  is  altogether  occupied  by 
crystalline  or  schisto.se  rocks. 

The  eastern  flank  of  the  Wicklow  mountains  presents  a 
varied  aspect,  being  worn  into  dbtp  glens  and  dells,  which 
are  lined  with  abrupt  precipices  w  oeeupied  by  lakes,  from 
whence  bnin  those  narrowtranevenM  nulejra  whoee  general 
course  to  tne  south-east  is  distinguished  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  romantic  scenery,  "nie  western  flank,  on  the 
other  hand,  presents  less  variety  :  the  glens  and  valleys, 
which  exhibit  IVwer  Icutuips  of  altiartion,  being  more 
rounded  and  t'xpaTuicd.  Tlu.'  rivers  winch  lirisc  in  these 
have  a  general  tendency  towards  a  north-west  direction ; 
bnt  on  both  sides  of  thacaBlnl  Milfethe  transverse  valleys 
dther  mtggt  into  or  out  tmm  more  expanded  loneitudinal 
vatos  by  witfeh  tN  eanlnlnmiga  is  tanked,  and' beyond 
«4MefaariwoflhelBordalaehsdgnmpB  and  panllal  raagas 


of  lower  bills.  (Mr.WeaTer,  in  Oeot.  Thuuaetitnu,  vol.  v., 

p.  123.) 

This  mountain  range  cannot  be  considered  as  having;  a 
clearly  defined  crest  or  ridge  extending  longitudinally,  but 
it  IS  intersected  by  its  transverse  valleys,  so  that  tiw  moun- 
tain-s  which  compose  it  are  separated  into  groups.  Tbcse 
groups,  with  their  principal  summits,  are  as  follows:— 

Group  I.— -Vorth  of  the  Dargle  and  of  the  LHIby.  1, 
Prince  Wilham's  Seat  (on  the  border  of  the  countv).  1825 
fbet  above  the  fcvel  of  the  sea  at  low<^wvter ;  2,  kippure 
falso  on  the  border),  2473  fl. ;  3,  Seefingan,  2.164  11. ;  4, 
Butter  Mount.  1439  ft. ;  5,  Dowrj-,  lOW)  ft.  Tlie  se  are 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  position  from  east  to  west. 
The  following  are  ne^ar  the  head  of  the  Dtrgie  :  6,  MauJin, 
1B69  ft.;  7,Toaduir,  North, 2048  ft.;  fl^Tonduff  SonUi. 
2107  ft. 

Group  II.—BatWMn  the  Dargle  and  the  Liflky  on  the 
north;  the  Avon*mon  on  the  east;  the  Avoii.beg,  which 
waters  6len>maliir,  and  the  Ktng^i  River  on  the  south ;  and 

the  King's  River  and  the  Liff"ey  on  the  West.  9,  Black- 
moor  Hill,  south-east  of  Blessington,  1464  ft. :  10.  Sorrel 
Hill,  1915  ft.:  11,  Black  Hill,  lt>H4  ft.;  12.  .Moan  Hane, 
2313  ft.;  13,  Gravale,  2352  ft.;  14.  Duff  liill, '2;{64  ft. ;  l."), 
Mullaghclecvaun,  27H:t  ft.;  IG,  Tonelagee,  2307  ft.;  17, 
Carrignagunneen,  1782  ft. ;  18,  Carrigeenduff;  south-west 
of  Lough  Dan,  2105  ft.  The  mountains  in  these  two  groups 
are  cmeflv  granitic.  Mica-elate  is  fbund  on  the  aottth-«ast 
side  of  Oimip  11..  and  day-date  stiU  IkrOMf  to  the 
south-cart;  day-slate  is  akw  Anind  on  the  aorth^westmn 
side. 

Group  HI. — Retween  the  Fartroy  or  Vartrvnnd  the  h^r. 
19,  the  hill  above  Hrav  Head,  GGk  11.  ;  20,  Litt'le  Sugar-loaf, 
1120  ft.  ;  21,(;reat  Sugar-loaf.  16.")1  ft.;  22,  Down's  Hill, 
12:J2  ft. ;  2.'i,  hill  west-south-west  of  Newtown  Mount  Ken- 
nedy, 1 193  ft. ;  24,  Ballycuny,  968  ft  The  district  which 
oomprehends  these  hills  is  occupied  chiefly  by  day-elate ; 
but  On  hill  abo  e  Bray  Head,  the  little  SugaF-loaf,  and 
the  Great  Sugar-loaf,  and  some  other  summits,  arc  formed 
of  quartz  rock.  The  Sugar-loaves  derive  their  name  Irom 
their  conical  forni. 

Group  IV.  — Uctunii  the  Fartrey  and  the  Avon-more, 
extending  southward  to  the  ocean.  25,  Douce  or  Djouce, 
near  the  head  of  the  Fartrey,  2384  ft.;  26,  hill  east  of 
Lough  Dan,  l.">8l  ft. ;  27.  Moneystown  Hill,  1272  ft. ;  28, 
hill  west  of  Moneystown  Hill,  1408  ft. ;  SBiCknriok  or  Car- 
riekmaerdlly  Mountam,  12S2  ft. ;  80,  hill  tinm  Wicklow 
Head.  268  ft.  Douce  is  granitic  ;  the  hill  (No. 26)  east  of 
Lough  Dan  is  of  mica-slate  ;  Carrickmsereilly  of  quartz 
rock  ;  the  others  of  clay-slate. 

Gro'jp  V. — Between  the  King's  River  on  the  north,  the 
Avon-beg[  and  the  Ovoca  on  the  east,  the  Daragh  or  Derry 
or  Anghnm,  a  feeder  of  the  Ovoca,  on  the  south ;  and  the 
Slaney  and  its  affluent  the  Carriggower,  on  the  west.  31, 
Slievh  Gadoe,  near  the  head  of  the  Carriggower,  1791  ft. ; 
92,  Wet  Mountain,  1753  ft. ;  83,11111  near  the  junction  of  tiie 
Carriggower  with  the  Slaney,  1023  ft. ;  34,  Table  Moun- 
tain, near  the  head  of  the  Slaney,  2302  ft ;  35,  hill  south- 
east of  Table  Mountain,  2495  ft. ;  ;J6,  Lugnaquillia,  the 
highest  mountain  in  the  county,  near  the  source  of  the 
Little  Slaney.  3039  n.  :  ,J7,  Carraway-stick  Mountain,  2211 
ft. ;  ;i.S,  Croaghan  Moira  Mountain,  2175  ft. ;  39,  SUevh 
Reagh,  1."jG4  ft.:  40,  Carrig  Mountain,  1845  ft.:  41, 
Keadeen  or  Cadeen,  2143  ft. ;  ^  Briaaelstowa,  or  Bru^ 
selstown  HUl.  1848  ft.;  43.  hiH  above  Coolbdiia- 
taggart  Lodge,  1754  ft. ;  44^  hill  above  Preban  church 
(to  the  north),  1279  ft.  The  last  two  hills  are  between 
the  Daragh  or  Deny,  and  its  feeder  the  Ow.  The  dis- 
trict in  which  this  group  of  hills  is  found  is  chiefly 
granitic,  although  a  considerable  portion  on  the  eastern 
side  is  occupied  by  slate  rocks ;  the  part  nearest  to  the 
granite  being  occu|dei  ll|y  mica4late  and  the  remoter  part 
by  clay-slate.  Cteraway-atiek  and  Croaghan  Moira  era 
composed  of  date ;  the  first  of  mica-slate,  the  second  of 
clay-slate.  I£ll  No.  44  is  also  slate.  Slate-rocks  prevail 
also,  but  not  so  extensively,  on  the  wcsfcm  side  of  the 
group,  where  they  compose  (lie  mass  of  nrivsc'stown  Hill ; 
and  in  the  granitic  district  sonic  of  tlic  mouiitains,  a.s  Lugna- 
(juillia  and  Keadeen,  are  capped  with  nuca-slafe. 

Groi'p  VI.— West  of  the  king's  River,  the  Carriggower, 
and  the  Slaney.  15.  Hill  to  the  north  of  Boystown  or 
Hollywood  church,  between  the  King's  River  and  the  Lif- 
fey,  1079  feet ;  46,  summit  of  Tinoian,  to  the  right  of  tiia 
iq«d  ^rom  KileuUcn  toBaltin|iask  The  hills  of  ub  g««|p 
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«re  ot  skttt ;  iniea->Ute  on  the  sotrth-eattffn rid* ;  but  tHuf' 
alHte  in  the  other  nurto  of  the  VMup* 
Qitoirp  Vn. — Moantiim  Mnith  or  theDareKh  end  Ovoca. 

47.  Cri'ashnn  or  Croghan  Kinfcht'la,  1300  foet ;  48,  sum- 
nut  iKar  the  head  of  ihe  Goldmine  River.  1350  leet.  Oene- 
rnUy  sju-Rkin?  this  district  is  nccupuii  by  c  I  ay-slate  ;  but 
Croa^han  Kinxhela  is  formed  of  granitic  and  trap  roclu  al- 
ternating with  clav-slate. 

Gaoop  VIII.— ^fountains  of  the  baroojr  of  8bU]«la|;h, 
which  ferni  •  rautb-WMtward  projectioa  fWm  the  main 
put  of  tilO  county.  49  uid  00^  tiills  between  the  Daragh 
or  Deny,  which  joins  tho  Ovoca  and  another  Derry,  which 

SrinatheSlaney.  1316  feet  and  1416  feet  hitrh  renpectively. 
l»Hill  west  of  Tinahelv  or  Tineliely.  1312  feet;  hill  west 
of  Shillelagh  villaee,  1^1  feet.  Thi.s  district  is  occupied 
on  the  western  side  by  granitic  rocks,  in  the  centre  by  mica- 
•late,  flanking  the  gmiiite  OB  ti»  OMt^  Mid  on  the  eaitem 
aide  by  clay-xlate. 

The  mass  of  graidte  wMeh  forms  the  earflMe-nwIr  of  the 
central  aistrict,  occupying  a  tract  of  varj'inp  breadth,  from 
7  to  14  miles,  end  is  the  fundamental  rock  on  which  (he 
other  formation-,  rest,  protrudes  in  isolated  portions  in  the 
districts  occupit'd  by  the  slates.  The  pranite  is  in  pencral 
remarkably  pure,  and  free  from  minorRU  not  essential  to  its 
composition.  It  varies  much  in  the  size  of  the  crain  :  some 
of  the  largest-grained  and  most  beautiful  occurs  in  Glen- 
eree,  in  the  northern  pert  of  the  county,  amid  the  moun- 
taine  of  oar  first  group ;  some  of  the  finest-grained,  remark- 
ably Arm  and  compact,  is  found  in  the  plen  of  Imale,  at 
the  northern  side  of  Keadeen  or  Cadeen  iMoiintain  (No. 
41,  Group  v.).  The  crrnnitf  i<  not  unl'rcqufntly  porphyritic, 
an  tn  Glen-cree  and  Gli  n-iunacna-sa.  Schorl,  tourmaline, 
garnet,  ber)),  rock-cry-lal,  cpidotc,  heavy  spar,  magnetic 
iron-ore,  galena,  copner  and  iron  pyrites,  and  other  mine- 
nb  ere  found  in  small  portions.  Contempomneous  veins  of 
granite,  and  leaa  freouently  of  ouarti,  are  fbuod  in  the 
granitie  man.  Giainte  of  Jeter  fbrnatkm  b  oeeaeionallv 
foiin  l  a1t  >  I  rutting  vrilh  tiic  rocki  whi^  rest  onthefbnda' 

nu'ntul  rriiiiiite. 

Tlu'  inuH-sIate  district  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  irranite 
is  in  peneral  narrow,  never  exceeding  three  or  four  miles  in 
breadth :  it  generally  pajwes  into  clay-«latc,  by  whi<  h  it  is 
bounded  on  the  east  side,  throughout  its  course  in  this  county. 
Hornblende  and  hornblende-slate,  grenatite,  emery,  anda- 
lusite.  hollow  spar,  talc-slate,  which  is  quarried  for  cliiinney- 
pieces,  hearth  stones,  gravestones,  &c.,  and  veins  of  quartz, 
occasionaly  occur  in  the  mica-slate  district.  In  Glcn-malur 
'watered  by  the  Avon-bci,')  mica-sIatc  is  found  allcrnatini; 
with  irraiiiti'.  M'ea-slatc  is  Unwi  flankiii;r  the  central 
granite  on  the  weiA  side  between  Holly  Wood  on  the  north, 
and  Baltinglass  oo  the  south.  Kear  Holly  Wood  the  mica- 
date  gradually  narrows  and  passes  into  clay-slate :  but  it 
is  Ibund,  though  not  uninterruptedly,  north  of  Holly  Wood, 
interposed  between  the  granite  and'the  clay-slate.  It  forms 
also  the  cap  of  Brisselstown  Hill,  and  of  the  mountains 
Keadccii  and  I.iignaquillia.  The  mica-slate  on  the  cap  of 
Keadecn  dips to  the  south-cast,  and  is  remarkably  full 
of  andalusite.  Bris-^clsfown  Hill  cinivi^ts  of  mica-slate  and 
trap  rocks,  namely,  fine  granular  prei'iistone.  f;reenstone- 
slate,  and  grccuatunc-porpliyry.  Schorl,  garnet,  and  tpiartz 
are  found  in  the  micarslate  at  Kilrancla  or  Kilranelagh, 
near  Baltinglass.  Mica-elate  and  granite  are  fbond  elter- 
Dating  near  Kilranelagh. 

The  clay-slate  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  granite  occu- 
pies nearly  tlie  w  hole  of  that  part  of  the  county  which  lies 
east  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  junction  of  tlic  DHriiic  and 
Glcncree  rivers,  south-south-west  to  Tinchciy.  Shilelaph, 
and  Clonegall  in  Carlow county.  This  clay-slate  is  in  dif- 
ferent parts  associated  with  granite,  nuca-slatc.  quartz 
rock,  flinty  slate,  grauwackc  trap^  and  porphynr.  The  strata 
in  the  aorthem  part  of  the  day-slate  distnet,  near  Bray, 
are  much  inflected,  but  in  the  middle  part,  and  southern 
part,  so  far  as  concerns  this  county,  they  are  tolerably  re- 
gular, dipping  to  the  south-east.  Insi'ilaled  ])ortions  of 
prranite  break  through  the  clay-«late  amid  the  mountains  of 
Group  IV. ;  again  in  Ihe  south-eastern  extension  of  the 
mountains  of  Grouns  II.  and  V.  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Avon-be^  ;  and  a^n  in  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Wicklow  and  Wexford  counties^  between  the  mountain 
Croaghan  Kinsheln  and  the  town  «f  CariMw.  lYiese  por- 
tions of  granite  dilfcrfkom  tlte  granite  of  the  central  mass 
in  containing  little  Or av  quartz;  Uie prevailing  ingredients 
are  fel^ar  and  mica.  Ineome  plaeeethe  cnniteaequifce 


a  sienitie  character;  inothenit  paiiee  into  a  true  felspar 
porphyry;  and  in  othois  the  tttVfmr  and  mica  are  so  inti- 
mately blended  as  to  constitute  an  apparently  homoge- 
neous mineral,  ^miitiines  rest  mbling  some  varieties  of  the 
trap  rocka,  and  at  oliu  r  tunes  veruing  in  aspect  and  texture 
toM'ard  clay-slate.  Near  Duneanstown,  south-west  of 
Wicklow,  masses  of  greenstone  and  quartz  rock  are  Ibund, 
gradually  passing  into  homstone  and  compact  felspar.  A 
mass  of  greenstone,  enclosing  a  bed  of  roofing'slate^  wiiich 
is  quarried,  is  found  near  the  AvonHnoret  and  «|aHts  TBalc 
in  combination  with  elay-elate,  uid  abounding  m  contem- 
poraneous veins  of  pure  white  quartz ;  granite,  greenstone, 
and  greenstone-slate,  alternating  with  clay-slate,  occur  in 
several  places.  Arklow  rock  '411  feet  high)  on  the  coast, 
just  south  of  Arklow,  consists  of  trap  rocks,  as  greenstnfie, 
felspar,  felspar-porphyry,  and  a  variety  (rf  trap  well  entitled 
to  the  name  of  basalt,  very  similar  to  the  basalt  of  the 
Giant's  Causeway.  Quaiti  rock  in  mess  ie  found  in  hte 
north  of  this  clay-slate  district,  where  it  forms  the  weesiis  of 
the  Great  and  Little  Sugar-loaf,  and  of  the  hill  above  Bray 
Head.  The  Great  Sugar-loaf  is  a  conical  mountain  having 
an  ascent  inclined  35"  to  the  hori/on.  The  clay-slale  of  Ihe 
western  flank  of  the  granite  occupies  the  most  of  that  part 
of  the  coKtit)  wliieh  lies  west  of  tlie  I.iffi-y,  the  Kline's 
River,  and  the  Slaney  ;  grauwackc  is  found  in  combination 
with  it. 

The  rocks  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  granite  abound  in 
metals,  while  on  the  western  flank  there  is  a  totel  aheenee 

of  them.  In  the  granite  and  mica-slate  districts  the  metalUe 
substances  are  found  in  veins :  the  clay-slate  district  has 
metaiiii'erousbeditaadoontenponneoQBveinB  oraltaivial 

deposits. 

In  the  granite  and  mica-slate,  galena,  green  and  white 
lead-ore,  and  copper  pyrites  are  found.  The  ore  is  smelted 
in  small  blast-Aimaces,  with  the  aid  ofturf;iime,andasmnalt 
portion  of  the  purest  Idind-ooel :  tiie  lead  is  obtained  by  a 
si  n  gl  e  operation ,  and  isflt  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  plumber. 
Tlin  princi])al  lead-mines  are  in  Glen-malur. 

The  metals  obtained  Irom  the  clay-slate  tract  are  gold, 
silvrr,  eo]i]ier,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  tin,  tungsten,  manganciie, 
arsenic,  and  antimony.  The  metalliferous  portion  of  the 
clay-slatc  district  is  small,  extending  in  length  only  from 
the'  border  of  the  county  at  Croaghan  Kinshela,  10  or  11 
miles  in  a  north-north-east  direction,  and  having  hot  a 
small  breadth.  The  discovery  of  native  gold  near  CSonghan 
KinsheTa  Mountain  (Group  vll.  No.47\  took  place  i£otit 
1796.  and  many  hundred  people  assenihlod  [faily  to  search 
for  it  m  the  bed  atid  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Ballinvalley,  or 
G  iKlrDitie  Hiver.il  stieiim  which  rises  in  the  mountain,  wvl 
joins  the  Daragh  just  above  its  junction  with  the  Ovoca. 
Government  took  up  the  matter,  and  regular  stream-works 
were  established,  but  they  were  destroyed  in  the  inmnw^ 
tion  of  1798.  They  were  reeuned  in  1801 ;  with  tiie  addi- 
tion of  works  for  the  discovery  of  auriferous  veins ;  but  the 
search  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  whole  of  the  works  were 
abandoned.  Some  gold  has  been  found  in  streams  near  the 
nioinilain  Croaghan  Moira  (Group  V.  No.  38),  but  in  very 
small  quantity.  Copper  pyrites,  iron  pyrites,  and  black 
copper-ore  are  found  and  wioughtat  Tigronv  and  Cronebane 
near  the  Avon-more,  a  little  awivtthe^nenon  of  that  river 
with  the  Avon-beg.  The  coppe^nttnee  in  Cronebane, 
Connaiy,  and  Tigrony,  near  the  jomtion  of  the  Avon-t>eg 
and  Avon-more,  yielded,  in  the  twelve  years  178R-9f),  753.3 
tons  of  ore,  producing  about  e7<H  tons,  or,  on  the  average, 
H|J  per  cent,  of  copper.  At  that  time  Insh  ores  paid  a  duty, 
«licii  iiiUHirted  into  Great  Untain.  of  1(>».  6rf.  sterling  per 
ton.  In  the  twelve  yeais  1K()()-IK11,  the  produce  was 
nearly  1933  tons  of  ore,  yielding  5„  per  cent.,  or  1046^ 
tons  of  metal.  In  one  of  these  twelve  years(I808)  nearly  2577 
tons  of  ore  wee  raised ;  butsince  then  the  produce  has  much 
fallen  off.  Sulphorwas  extracted  ftom  tne  copper  pyrites, 
and  refined  and  cast  into  roll  w  cane  brimsU  ne.  rSative 
silver,  minutely  dis.seminatcd.  sometimes  in  particles,  some- 
times in  filanii  nt.s  wa.s  found  in  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tiuy  m  a  brown  indurated  oxide  of  iron  at  Cronebane.  (Mr. 
Weaver  On  the  Gfo/ngtcul  relatinm  q/  t/ir  Bdttllf  Uwlomd, 
in  the  Geological  Trantaction*,  vol.  v.) 

The  outline  of  the  coast  is  tolerably  even.  Just  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Dargle,  which  sepeiates  the  eoanty  of  Wick- 
low fVom  that  of  Doblhi,  is  a  dhelving  shore,  on  whieh,  near 
Bray,  are  two  Martello  towers.  About  a  mile  south  of  the 
Dargle  the  coast  rises  into  low  cliti's,  forming  the  little  pro- 
montoiyof  Bra/Head.  After  extending  dnot  two  ailei 
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MMflniMd  tiM  elifft  aubcid*,  mod  » ibelviag  shore 
ftir  ft  mile  muA  ■  htif,  until  m  fmatl  bcMBftnd,  the  Qrejr 

Stones,  pre«entH  another  rani^e  of  k>W  tiBlSL  only  hair  a 
mile  lonif,  which  are  very  *oon  replaced  by  a  Tow  shelviiis: 
shore  Gxtendint;  eleven  or  t-.velvf  miles  -uiilh  to  tlie  mouth 
of  the  V'artry,  or  Fnrtrey,  at  Ihe  tmvn  ui  W  icklo.v.  Here 
the  <  lifr#  (whit  h  in  one  place  are  (>(»  feet  hi^h)  reappear, 
•nd  eontinue  tor  two  miles  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wick- 
hrar  Hatd.  They  are  succeeded  by  a  sleep  thoujffh  not 
mokn  ihora,  which  oitaods  ftir  ievMitoMi  or  oightMn 
mile*  to  the  sonth«rn  bounduy  of  tho  eounlyfo  tho  atrewn 
which  Brpamtes  it  from  the  county  of  Wexford,  interrupted 
oocasioniilly  l\v  Ir w  clift'-i.and  sumetiuies  skirted  by*andlnlla 
or  dov.ii'i.i'-iiu'i-iallv  v\  'he  !«halio\v  bay  called  Brittas  Bay  and 
along  till'  l  oast  to  llii  »outh  of  it.  Brittas  Bay  is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  south  by  small  headlands,  with  low  clitfs. 
Tlie  southern  headland  is  called  Miien  Head ;  and  a  ruined 
tower  on  the  hill,  in  the  side  of  which  the  cliffs  arc  formed, 
M  onljr  «boat  40  ftot  »bo?e  low-water  marh,  and  the  face 
of  the  clifh  fa  atfll  Tower.  Tht  eliflh  are  of  the  dajr^elate 
formation,  which  oc-cnjiies  the  ^'  lll)le  coast.  The  moun- 
tain NNhich  rises  above  Biav  lliTid  is  of  quartz  rock. 
The  ^^  Imlc  li  ncth  of  the  rna>t  iiinv  ! n' e^itimutcii  :it  Imm 
thirty-tive  to  thirty-seven  miles.  The  only  iiarbours  are 
formed  by  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Darglo,  VaitlJ,  and 
Ovoea,  and  they  are  all  unimportant. 

The  scenery  of  the  county  of  Wicklow  is  pre-eminent 
for  pidtneeqae  beantj.  The  Glen  of  the  Dargle.  a  deep 
dark  eleft  or  hollow,  octween  two  mountain^  the  sides  of 
which  are  richly  wooded,  is  a  much  admired  sjiot,  jviJ. 
o«  int;  to  its  (.a-sy  distance  from  Dublin,  is  much  fretjui-iited. 
TSie  little  river  Dargle,  which  flows  lhroup;h  the  trien,  is 
formed  by  two  streams,  the  Olen-cree  and  the  Glcn-islo- 
Kaae«  which  latter  waters  the  adjacent  demesne  of  Powera- 
ooott  (the  teaideDoe  of  Lord  Fowerscourt),  in  the  deer-park 
Of  whldi  it  fbtns  a  beanliftil  waterfall.  The  atream  falls 
over  a  perpendicular  rock  at  an  elevation  of  300  feet:  it 
Is  more  strikint;  from  its  elevation  and  the  rich  verdure  of 
the  Runonndiiii;  m-riicrj- than  fi  oni  tlu'  volume  of  water. 
Tlie  appcarnnce  is  most  striking  when  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
haa  swollen  llie  stream. 

The  Glen  of  the  Downs  is  a  romantic  opening  be- 
tween two  mountains,  the  sides  of  which  are  covered 
with  rich  hanging  woods,  interspersed  with  rufgcd  cliffs. 
Hw  f  In  is  wktwed  by  a  small  stream  flomni^  into  the 
mm  near  the  Tillage  of  Delgany,  and  is  partir  conrare- 
iModed  in  the  heautifyil  demesne  of  Bellerue.  the  seat  of 
lb,  Latouche.  The  view  un  the  plen  northward  is  closed 
by  the  picfuiettfjue  form  of  Ine  Great  Su^ar-loaf  Mountain, 
the  conical  summit  of  niiu  h,  viewed  at  a  distance,  appears 
to  terminate  in  a  peak,  but  is  found,  on  attaining  it,  to  be 
crowned  with  a  ainall  llit  plain,oainnMiiding  a  ndbio  view 
fai  OWT  dbvetiM. 

Th»  Devil's  Olm  Is  «  vmmm  jmm  beitween  two  moun- 
tains rising;  prectpltotidy  onvsenaide  of  it,  and  haa  little 
more  width  than  suffices  for  the  paasatre  of  the  river  Vartry. 
which  here  flows  in  an  eastward  direction.  Tlie  nnithern 
side  of  the  elen  i«  occupied  by  rich  woods,  with  masses  of 
rock  occn-ionnllv  bteak-.n?  throucH  tii*"  loluiKe,  The 
southern  side  is  comparatively  hare  of  wood,  but  the  rugt^ 
Iheo  of  the  rock  is  relu  ved  by  patches  of  green-sward, 
some  of  Uiem  planted  with  forest -treea.  The  two  sides  of 
the  glen  present  In  their  geological  straotnra  and  appear- 
ance a  marked  correspondence.  The  glen,  from  its  depth 
and  narrowne««,  is  dark  and  sombre  in  its  character.  At 
its  upper  or  western  extrenii'v  is  a  i\ohlp  wnteilall  :  the 
Vartry  throws  itself  over  a  ledge  of  rock  a  huinlieil  li''  t 
nigh  in  one  .unbroken  sheet  into  the  hollow  beneath,  ami 
pieeenta,  particularly  when  the  atream  is  swollen  by  mns, 
•  McetiMiw  ofgtcat  magnifleeaeew 

Glen  mannasBi  or  Olen-amaonaas,  is  nndleyamid  the 
onunttini  of  oor  second  group.  A  eurvea  precipice 
partly  inclosies  a  vast  hollow  into  which  the  river  Avotn- 
more  (which  waters  the  \nlley)  falls  over  the  brow  of  the 
precipice.  Above  the  wati  rfall  at  some  distance  rises  the 
lony  mountain  Tonelacrfc,  the  i>idesof  which  present  many 
t)old  Eranitie  prr<'i]iici'>.  1  "mir- one  of  the^r  precipices, 
from 400  to  fKXl  feet  high,  is  the  small  circular  lake  or  tarn 
Odler«flt  an  elevation  of  1B28  or  1K30  feet  above  the  level 
4r  tlM  sea.  The  military  road  made  after  toe  iaaonectton 
e^  1716  ram  thronch  this  valley. 

e  valley  of  GTen-<la1onsrIi  is  watered  by  the  Glen<en1o 
''•j^p^ntly  a  variation  of  the  name  Glen-dalought  i>. 


I  Glen-da-longli,  the  valler  of  two  laltca),  wbteb  joins  the 
I  river  Glen-dsaan,  and  flrils  with  it  into  the  Avon-more. 
The  valley  extends  east  and  west,  is  inc!.«ed  on  the  noith 
and  south  sides  by  lofty,  barren,  and  irjaecesritLIc  moun- 
tain:, which  unite  and  clo<e  the  western  or  upper  end  of 
the  valley,  presenting  granitic  or  mua-slato  precipices  500 
feet  high.  The  liver  tumbles  over  the  rocks  at  the  west 
end  so  as  to  form  a  cascHile.  and  then  expands  into  two 
lakes :  the  upper  lake  is  about  a  mile  long  and  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  about  440  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea ;  the  lower  lake  is  about  496  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  only  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  Idiil:,  imil  alio  it 
half  that  distance  wide.  Adjacent  to  this  lake,  at  its  lower 
end,  are  the  ruins  of  the  seven  cblncbeaOlf  61oiKlaloU|^ 
and  various  uther  aiUirpiitics. 

(;ien-drts.-in,  or  Glen-asane,  opens  into  the  Valley  of  Gleii- 
dalough,  or  rather  the  three  valleys,  Glen-amacnasa,  Glen- 
da«an,  and  Glen-dalough,  all  open  near  the  lame  point 
into  the  wider  valley  of  the  AvoiKnore,  which  may 
be  regarded,  with  reference  to  its  direotfon.  as  a  prolonpi<- 
tion  of  Glen-amacnass.  Glen-dnsan  i-.  im  loseu  on  both 
sides  by  steep  and  lofty  hills:  near  its  u]i[ier  end  is  the 
lake  or  tarn  Nahanagan,  half  a  mile  long,  and  nearly  ;i* 
much  wide,  about  1380  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
having  on  its  south  side  predpiocs  ridnf  800  lieet  above 
the  margin  of  the  lake. 

Glen-malur,  or  Glen-malure,  is  to  the  soath-wrst  of  the 
three  glens  just  noticed.  It  extends  8  or  10  miles  in  a 
south-Matem  direction,  having  the  Table  Moimtain  (Group 
v..  No.  34")  at  its  upper  or  nnr1li-west  end.  'I'lu'  niountaiiia 
rise  with  considerable  steepneiis  GiKJ  or  H(X)  feet  above  the 
valley,  and  more  than  2fX)G  feet  acHjve  tlie  level  of  the  sea. 
Lugnacpiillia  (No.  3ti,  Group  V. i  rises  on  the  south-west 
of  the  valley,  but  not  immediately  adjacent  to  it,  SMX)  feet 
above  the  bottom  of  the  valley  at  the  lend>worla^  or  more 
t  hail  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  eea,  havii^r  «t  its  top 
a  large  flat  alone  resting  on  low  supporters,  somewhat  like 
a  cromlech,  called  •  Pierce's  Table.'  Near  the  upper  end 
of  the  glen  is  a  waterfall  formed  by  the  Avon-beg  (or,  as 
it  is  called  iii  the  upuer  part  of  its  course,  the  Ess  ,  which 
waters  the  valley.  The  tall  is  broken  by  projecting  crags, 
and  loses  itself  in  a  succession  of  rapids  in  the  hollow 
beneath.  Very  different  from  the  richly  wooded  glens  of 
the  Dargle  ana  the  Downs,  Glen-malur  is  charaoteriicd  by 
the  alMence  of  trees ;  and  this  drcnmstanee  imparts  to  it 
an  air  of  peculiar  sterility  and  desolation.  There  are  lead- 
mines  in  Glen-malur,  and  its  mineral  treasures  have  given 
to  if  itH  name,  which  signifies  '  the  valley  of  much  ore.' 

Tlie  picturesque  beauties  of  the  Vale  of  Ovoca,  or 
Avoca,  have  been  celel)rated  in  Muorc's  '  Irisli  Melodies.' 
In  his  song  'llie  Meeting  of  the  Waters'  he  has  com* 
nMUOmted  the  junction  of  the  Avon-more  and  Avon-beg* 
whiob  unite  to  ftirm  the  Ovoea.  In  m  noie  to  the  eoog, 
Mr.  Moor«  apeaks  of -tho  jtmetioa  of  *  the  rivtra  Avon  and 
Avoca.*  This,  if  we  nay  traet  our  oUier  authorities,  is  not 
correct.  The  tiame  Aroea,  or  Ovoea,  is  not  given  except 
to  tlie  united  stream:  the  constituent  waters  are  both 
called  .\\oii,  one  the  .\von-more  lOr  Great  Avon)  and  the 
other  the  Avun-beg  or  Little  Avon).  The  scenery  near 
the  point  of  junction  is  improved  by  cultivation :  the 
grounds  of  Kingston  House,  Mount  Avon,  Avoca  Cottage, 
and  Castle-  Howard*  add  to  its  beauties.  The  Avon-beg  is 
a  rapid  stream  rolling  over  a  rocky  bed.  Ilie  Avon-more 
has  a  gentle  current.  Castle  Howard  is  a  modrin  building 
in  the  Gothic  style,  but  of  somewhat  incongruous  archi- 
tpclure,  combining  the  castellated  with  the  monastic  elia- 
inctcr.  About  two  miles  or  two  miles  and  a  half  below  the 
junction  of  these  rivers  is  the  neat  and  ])icture.s<pie  little 
village  of  Newbridge,  on  the  left  b&nk  of  the  Ovoca,  with 
its  Roman  Catholic  chapel  and  grave-yard,  post-ofiice,  and 
savings'-bank,  backed  by  the  nobly  wooded  alope  of  the 
demesne  of  Bellevue  Hoiue.  About  two  nilee  below  Neww 
bridge  in  a  second  *  meeting  of  the  waters.'  equal  in  beauty 
to  that  celebrated  by  \foorp.  Indeed  there  has  been  s«ime 
di*])iite  which  of  the  two  formed  the  poet's  subject.  This 
second  meeting  is  constituted  by  the  brawling  mountain- 
stream  the  Dnragh,  Derry,  or  Aughnm,  and  the  stiller 
stream  of  the  Ovoca.  Near  the  ninnt  of  junction  are  the 
groundsof  Bally  Arthur  House,  Glenart  Castle,  and  Shclton 
Abbey,  the  hut  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Wicklow*  Below 
this  poitit  the  expansion  of  the  vnllef  and  tho  i 
of  the  hilli  deprive  the  scenery  of  its  picturesqooi 
and  about  AiUow  the  eountqr  beeomes  flat. 
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Jjydrographtf  and  f^ommunicntfont. — The  central  moun- 
Udn-range  luvidea  the  county-  into  two  slopes,  the  eastern 
and  ttw  western.  The  first  u  dnuoed  bjr  Um  Dargle,  the 
Vutrf  or  FMrey,  Um  ThrM  Ifilt  Intnr,  flie  PMto^ 
River,  and  the  Ovocft!  tlie  wcatem  by  the  MStf  and  the 
Slanry,  with  their  respeetirc  afflueou.  Iheee  two  last- 
mentioned  rivers,  althonc:h  tl raining  the  western  slope, 
sfterwards  turn  eastward,  and  passinff  through  openings  in 
the  mountain-range,  fall  into  the  Irish  ChaiUMi,  M  WiU  M 
the  rivers  which  drain  the  eastern  slope. 

The  Dargle  (11  or  12  miles  long")  rises  to  the  north-west 
of  Dooce  «r  Iiyouoe  Mountaia  (No.  20,  Group  IV.)  and 
flows  flnt  cast,  then  north,  then  not^-Mit,  iam  the  Iriih 
Channel  below  Bray.  In  its  upper  part,  above  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Glen-i  rec,  it  is  called  the  Glen-tsloreane.  It 
receives  the  Glen-cree  (7  miles  loni^i,  the  (.'ookstown 
<7  miles'),  and  a  small  stream  from  the  precipitous  e'en  of ! 
the  Scalp  (5  miles'),  all  on  the  left  bank.  This  last  stream,  ■ 
and  below  its  junction,  the  l^arfjle  itself,  forms  the  boundary 
uf  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Dublin. 

The  Faftiej,orVaitiy,riica  on  the  eastern  side  of  Douce 
Mouirtain,  and  haa  a  ooime  of  18  milea.  tint  eaat«  then 
aottth,  then  south-east  into  the  Irish  Channel,  below  the 
town  of  Wicklow.  It  waters  the  Devil's  Glen.  It  sp- 
pro.ii  hes  veri"  near  to  the  sen.  abont  two  miles  north  of  its 
present  mouth,  but  beiiiir  prevented  from  flowintc  into  it 
by  the  ridee  of  sand  or  heiich  u  hieh  here  Hni's  tlie  shore, 
expands  into  a  narrow  lairooii  above  2  miles  long,  called 
'  Uroad  Loiijjh,'  at  the  southern  or  lower  end  of  which  it 
fltiara  into  thia  aea.  The  long  tongue  of  land  intercepted 
between  itik  hftoon  and  the  aea  n  called  fin  Murrough, 
or  Miirraeh,  and  is  partly  occupied  by  the  Wicklow  race- 
course. The  Fartrev  receives  no  tributaries  worth  mention. 

The  Three-Mile  Water  haa  a  oodise  of  6  milca,  and  the 
Potter's  River  of  7  miles. 

The  Ovoca  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Avon-more 
(22  or  23  miles  long)  and  the  Avon-beg  (15  miles).  The 
Avon-more  rises  on  the  south-east  slope  of  Duff-hill  (No. 
I4|  Gnmp  II.)  and  p—ei  through  Lough  Dan;  it  leceivea 
on  the  left  bank  ttie  Annamoe,  whien  riaea  in  Oroekan 
Pond,  a  little  lake  1770  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
has  a  course  of  6  mile*,  passing  through  I^ugh  Tay,  an 
oval  lake  the  longer  diameUr  of  which  is  above  half 
a  mile,  elevated  807  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  surrounded  by  steep,  abrunt,  and  wootled  heiKhts. 
The  Avon-more  receives  also  tne  rivers  which  respec- 
tively drain  Glen-amacnass.  Glen-duan,  and  Glen-daloiigh : 
the  irat  haa  a  length  of  8  or  8  milea;  and  the  third,  which 
la  ealled  flie  efeiH«th>  Rhrer.  of  5  cr  8  milet;  the  second, 
which  joins  the  third,  has  only  a  course  of  not  more  than 
4  miles.  Though  Dan,  throueh  which  the  Avon-more  flows. 
IS  nearly  2  miles  lonij  from  north-west  to  south-«ast,  and 
about  3  furlongs  across  at  the  broadest  part:  it  is  about 
G80  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Lough  Nahanngan 
in  61en-dasan,  and  the  Upper  and  Ix)wer  Loughs  of  Glen- 
dalongh,  have  been  described.  The  Avon-beg  receives  no 
tribatariea  of  importance.  From  the  junction  of  the  Avon- 
more  and  the  Avon-befC  the  liver  now  called  Ovoca  4owa 
9  miles  into  the  sea  below  .\rk!ow,  receiving  on  its  right 
bank  the  Dara^'h,  or  Dern,',  or  Au[;hnm  (16  miles  long), 
into  which  the  Gold-mine  River  (4  miles  long)  and  the 
Ow  (10  miks  i  both  tall.  Th(  Ow  rises  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Lugna<iuillia  No.  36.  Group  V.).  The  whole 
length  of  the  Ovoca,  measured  from  the  head  of  the 
Annaroue,  its  most  remote  source,  is  about  34  or  35  miles. 

The  Liffqr  riaea  in  a  bog  naarCroekanFttad  (fiom  whidi 
the  Annamoe  lovra)  ana  haa  a  eoune  of  19  or  20  mRea. 
first  west-north-west,  then  south-west,  (partly  within  and 
partly  tipon  the  border  of  the  county),  to  the  place  where 
it  quits  the  county  altogether  to  enter  that  of  Dublin,  to 
which  it  chiefly  iielongs.  It  receives  the  King's  River, 
which  rises  on  the  south-western  slope  of  Tonelagee  i  No. 
16.  Group  II.),  and  flows  first  south-west,  then  west,  then 
north,  16  or  18  miles  into  the  Liffey  bdmn  Bkmngton 
•ad  Ballymoce  Eustace,  raoeiving  in  Ita  oomae  a  munber  of 
■nail  atreuna,  none  of  them  more  than  4  or  5  miles  long. 

The  Slaney  rises  on  the  northern  slope  of  Lugnaquillia, 
and  flows  in  a  winding  channel.  12  miles  west  to  a  little 
below  the  junction  of  the  Campower  :  it  then  turns  south, 
and  flows  6  miles  by  Ballinglass  into  the  county  of  Carlow, 
•  o  which  county,  and  to  the  county  of  Wexford,  the  lower 
part  of  ita  course  belongs.  Ita  whole  comae,  in  the  county 
•rWkiUoir.iaaboiitlSndlea.  ftMoaivaaonllwlaftMi 


above  the  bend  the  Little  Slaney  (6  mile-  lone  from  the 
western  slope  of  Lugnaquillia,  an^  the  (\irrici:ow  er  (7  milea 
long)  from  the  nor^weat  slope  of  Slieoh  Gadoe  (No.  31, 
Oraop  V.)  on  the  right  b«ik.  The  Dcneen,  a  feeder  of  tha 
Slaney,  which  it  joins  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  has  ita 
source  and  the  upper  part  of  its  course  in  this  county.  It 
rises  between  LuErnaquillia  and  SlievhReaeh  I'Nos.  36  and 
39,  Group  V.)  and  flows  about  7  or  H  miles in'othe  county 
of  Carlow  near  Hackothtown.  It  has  afterwards  tw<i  por- 
tions feqtial  together  to  about  5  miles)  of  its  course  on  the 
border  of  the  barony  of  Shillelagh  in  this  county,  and 
aeveial  of  ita  amaller  affluents  wholly  or  partljr  belong  to 
the  coun^.  The  affluent  of  the  Slaney,  known  in  ditPerent 
parts  of  Its  course  as  the  Green-island,  Shillelagh,  Bal- 
island.  or  Derry  river,  has  its  source,  and  a  conuderable 
part  (19  or  20  miles)  of  its  course,  within  or  upon  the 
boundary  of  this  county ;  in  which  it  belongs  chiefly  to 
the  barony  of  Shillelagh.  It  joins  the  Slaney  soon  after 
quitting  this  county  near  Cloneirall  on  the  border  of  the 
counties  of  Wexford  and  Carlow. 

Meat  of  the  lakea  have  been  noticed  in  eonMction  cither 
with  the  acenenr  or  the  rivers.  Upper  Lough  Bnqr 
Ijovter  I^oiigh  Bray  arc  mountain  lakes  in  which  twtt 
feeders  of  the  Glen-cree  have  their  respective  sources;  the 
first  is  14.53  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  an 
area  of  more  than  2H\  acres;  the  second  is  1225  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  and  has  an  area  of  nearly 
65  acres.  They  are  near  each  other  and  are  skirted  on  the 
west  by  steep  and  precipitous  rocks  on  the  eaatemdopeof 
Kippure  Mountain  (No.  2.  Group  I.).  Thero  are  aevertl 
iOMJl  lougha  on  Um  mountdna. 

The  communications  of  this  county  were  formerly  very 
deficient.  Tlie  great  central  range  of  mountains  was 
passable  only  at  three  points,  within  the  ( ouiil  v .  viz.  at 
Sally  Gap,  kt  the  head  of  the  LifTey  ;  at  Wicklow  C!ap.  at 
the  head  of  Glen-dasan  ;  and  in  Glen-inalur :  the  first  and 
second  of  these  pasaagea  were  scarcely  practicable  even  in 
summer.  This  diffleuKy  of  eommunieation  rendered  this 
part  of  the  county  a  compaiatively  aeenra  aaylum  ibr  the 
niritfvea  after  the  suppresnon  of  the  inanrrecfion  of  1798 ; 
and  a  nun. her  of  them  lield  their  ground  amid  the  lastnesses 
for  a  consi<!iTalile  time.  Since  that  period  the  whole  of 
the  mounluiri  district  has  been  rendered  accessible  by  tha 
construction  of  an  excellent  military  road,  which  enters 
the  county  on  the  north,  near  the  head  of  Glen-cree,  and 
nins  southward  by  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lough  Bray, 
through  Glen-amacnaift.  and  across  Glen-malur,  to  Auj;- 
faftvanagh  Bridge  on  tha  Ow.  The  DuUio  and  Wexford 
mait-raad  enten  ttie  county  on  the  north  side  at  Birajr,  and 
runs  southward  by  Deleany,  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy, 
Ashford  Bridge,  Rathdnim.  and  Arklow  into  the  county  of 
Wexford.  A  branch  road  from  this  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ashford  Bridee  leads  to  Wicklow.  One  of  the  roads 
from  Dublin  to  Carlow  passes  through  the  county  on  the 
western  side,  by  Bleaington.  Hollywood,  StratfiMd-on* 
9ltiM!)r,andBaltingla«.  Th«o(hcrroMaln.valMcnimprovcd 
TBiy  much  of  late  years,  ao  thai  &  hone  ean  eonvqr  throe 
tfmea  flie  quantity  of  produce  to  market  which  he  could 

twenty-five  or  thirty  years  airo.  There  is  still  however  a 
want  of  new  roads  in  many  places  .ind  of  the  impiovemeul 
of  exiNtin?  ones.  The  tillage  of  mountainr4hnia  Iwi  llMD 
seriously  impeded  by  the  want  of  roads. 

There  is  no  water-eaitiage  in  any  part  of  the  couatjTt 
except  on  the  coast. 

Staie  tff  AgrieuUure  and  Condition  of  the  People. — ^The 
fiiUowing  itatementa  from  the  evidence  collected  by  the 
Commiasioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  relate  to  the  barony  of  Upper  Talbotstow  ii,  w  inch 
includes  a  portion  of  the  central  mountain  district  and  of 
the  western  border  of  the  county,  including  the  town  of 
Baltinslass.  It  is  probable  the  statements  are  mostly  ap- 
plicable to  the  cuiuity  in  general.  The  barony  compre- 
nends  about  42,028  plantation  acres,  or  62510  statute 
acres,  of  which  perhaps  12,000  to  15,000  statute  aerea 
are  unimproved  mountain  or  bog.  '  The  mountains  are 
genenJly  composed  of  "  a  green  flag  quarry-stone,"  in 
large  blocks  undi  rnfath.  at;d  snialli-r  pieces  near  the  sur- 
face, covered  with  a  small  depth  of  moory  or  peat  soil,  dry 
in  most  places,  but  springy  and  wet  in  some  spots.  The 
soil  of  the  lowland  is  usually  a  rather  light  black  mould, 
frith  a  sul>»oi1  of  erravel  or  sand,  and  sometimes  of  yellow 
clay.  The  cpialitv  varies  much,  but  ia  genenUy  fiii.' 
IftWloftlwMwatahlaikliadiy,  andnndioftlM  loirJkud; 
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but  the  foot  of  tlie  moutitainit  and  a  lari^e  eiltllt  Vt  bog 
and  moorland  are  much  in  want  of  draining. 

The  farmers  of  the  dutrict  are  chiefly  small  dairy  or 
breeding  farmcia;  acme  of  them  pursue  to  a  eooaiderable 
extent  flie  buiMH  of  *  vealinE,'  or  of  fUteniilf  Cthrea  for 
▼e&I.  Ihe  iknni  are  of  all  emit  but  noii  oonnumlT  of 
30  or  40  acres;  and  about  oiM>tw«nti«th  in  nionmun 
farms,  or  one-finh  in  the  lowlands,  is  held  in  tillage.  The 
dairie*  are  of  from  5  to  20  cows  ;  Ihe  system  of  manape- 
ment  pursued,  whether  in  the  mountaiti  or  Knvland  districts, 
is  nearly  the  same,  but  the  produce  vanes  considerably. 
The  produe  of  the  barony  is  much  greater  than  formerly, 
partly  from  a  great  extent  of  waste  land  having  been  re- 
datnud,  and  ^urtlj  from  improved  cultivafion. 

The  rotation  of  cropa  ia  very  (rood ;  itiaoomnonlv  as  fol- 
lows:—Oats  are  ie^wq  in  the  llrtt  year  after  breakinf?  up 
the  srrass-liw  ;  in  the  second  year,  potatoes,  manured;  in 
the  third  year  wheat,  barley,  or  oat>i.  Sometimes  the  land 
is  laid  down  m  crass  immediatelv  aHer  Ihis  rotation; 
sometimes  not  until  another  crop  of  potatoes  and  another 
of  com  have  been  raised.  Clover  or  grass  seeds  are 
usually  sown  with  the  last  crop  of  com,  and  the  land  is 
then  Ml  under  grass  from  four  to  twenty  vears.  Clover 
is  eiiltivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  aooM  vetches 
and  trefoil  are  frown  by  the  larnrer  fbrmen.  Ont  or  two 
gentlemen  grow  turnips  or  roansel  wurzel,  but  only  to  a 
small  extent.  Ihoueh  the  soil,  being  generally  light  and 
dry.  is  well  suited  to  thcra.  The  peasantry  have  little  or  ' 
no  knowledge  of  the  advantaec  of  an  alternation  of  crops  ; 
and  do  not  cultivate  the  artificial  grasses,  except  clover, 
which  some  of  them  are  beginning  to  grow.  The  rotation 
of  crops  above  described  is  carried  on  in  every  part  of  the 
Ikrm  in  suecesMon,  except  in  the  wet  or  moory  bottooM, 
and  in  the  sheep-walks,  which  form  a  large  p*rt,  if  not  the 
wh(il.\  of  a  mountain  farm.  Little  or  no  tallow  it nade, 
and  wheat  is  commonly  grown  ailer  potatoes. 

The  manures  used  are  dung,  procured  chiefly  from  the 
farmer's  own  stock,  lime,  and  peat,  or,  as  it  is  called.  '  bog- 
stuff.'  The  use  of  lime  is  increasing,  though  there  is  none 
dug  in  the  oounfy,  except  limestone  gravel:  the  Hme  is 
bought  ready  burned :  from  thirty  to  forty  barrels  per  acre 
ia  the  usual  proportion.  The  use  of  'bog-stuff'  mingled 
with  dung,  ashes,  or  other  refuse  of  the  house  and  yard,  is 
fcst  increasing,  especially  for  the  jiotafo  crop. 

Ttie  farmers  all  plough  with  two  horses,  and  use  Scotch 
ploughs  or  other  Imht  ploughs  of  similar  construction.  No 
other  modern  implements  are  used.  The  '  fack,'  a  very 
strong  spade  of  long,  narrow,  and  almost  pointed  aliapei 
like  an  English  draining  spade»  is  the  only  implenMnt  em- 
ployed in  mountain  gionnd:  it  it  wcU  aoiptcd  to  itrang 
rocky  ground. 

Seed  wheat  is  usually  limed  and  pielcled,  in  order  to 
avoid  smut  ;  and  the  crop  is  weeded,  but  very  imperfectly, 
in  .June.  The  farmers  are  (Jjenerally  careful  as  to  the  time 
of  reaping  their  crops,  but  some  let  them  .sitand  longer 
than  others.  The  peasantry  frequently  incur  loss  by  neg- 
lecting to  cut  their  own  eroipa  in  tinier  while  Ubouiing 
Cor  hire. 

Cora  is  generally  threshed  immediately  after  harvcit  to 

pay  rent  and  other  expenses. 

The  growth  of  potatoes  has  been  much  extended  since 
the  tithe  composition,  and  from  the  qiiaiili'v  of  land  which 
the  improved  method  of  &rming  has  atfurdcd  facility  for 
bringing  into  cultivation;  but  they  are  never  grown  for 
sale  by  the  peasantry  or  the  poorest  class  of  occupiers. 
The  small  flumeia  prow  '  cups'  a  kind  of  potato  combining 
pioduetiveness  aiM  goodness  of  quality;  the  labourers 
grow  *  lumpers,'  whien  have  no  ment  bm  prodoetiveneas. 
Ihe  reftise,  or  small  potatoes,  are  kept  for  {Mgs  or  fowls. 

"There  is  an  immense  field  for  profitable  cultivation  in 
the  extensive  mountain  tract-,  which  the  county  presents; 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  lamilies  who  would  gladly  under- 
take to  bring  them  into  cultivation,  if  allowed  to  do  so,  on 
condition  of  being  rent-free  for  a  certain  number  of  years, 
or  perhaps  receiving  n  little  aid  in  the  commencement  of 
tbeir  l^ours.  In  come  parts,  under  some  landlords,  this 
extension  of  cultivation  ns  taken  place,  and  patdiea  of 
potatoes,  oats,  and  paatUM  Mt  CMind  on  the  veiy  tops  of 
some  of  the  mountains. 

There  is  very  little  feeding  land  :  the  grass  land  is  used 
only  for  dairying  or  rearing  stock,  except  on  one  or  two 
large  farms.  '  By  the  introduction  of  green  crop;,  fur  leed- 
ing,  the  same  quantity  of  land  would  rear  or  fatten  a 
P.  ex.  No.  1724. 


greater  number  jf  cattle,  and  give  empldymcnt  to  a  much 
greater  number  of  persons.  A  great  improvement  ha» 
taken  place  in  the  cattle  stock  by  the  gene''al  introduction 
of  the  Durham  or  short-homed  breed.  Excellent  half-bred 
stock  is  teen  even  on  the  smallest  farms,  and  beautiful 
thorougli4>ied  animals  upon  the  land  of  aevenU  ftrmera  in 
the  pani  of  WIeklow,  lOmere,  and  Carfow  counties,  which 

adjoin  the  liarony  of  Upper  Talbofstown .  More  than  five 
hundred  head  of  half  or  lhorontrh-hr<  d  Dnrliiuii  c;i1flehave 
been  seen  at  one  fair,  and  have  feichcrl  piictv ;  per- 
sons coming  from  various  parts  ot  Ki  gland  a  id  Ireland  tO 
buy  them.  Indeed  it  is  only  the  tuirh  prices  obtained  tor 
their  young  and  store  stock  that  enables  the  fanners  to  pay 
the  heavy  rents  they  do.  On  the  mountains  the  native 
cattle  are  k^t,  as  tmng  more  hardy.  The  butter  made  is 
sent  chiefly  to  Carlow  market,  where  it  is  considered  to  be 
of  tirst  quality.  It  is  packed  aHer  each  chuniing,  where 
they  have  sufficient  to  fill  a  cask  at  once  ;  Imf  as  few  have 
enough  for  this,  they  usually  wait  tor  t  .wi  or  more  churn- 
ings  before  packing,  in  order  to  have  the  contents  of  the 
firkin  of  Ihe  same  eolour.  There  is  little  or  m  cheese 
made.  On  an  average  a  good  cow  will  produoe  anmially 
a  cwt.  of  butter,  besides  rearing  a  calf. 

Few  sheep  are  kept  on  the  lowland  farms,  but  a  great 
number  on  the  mountains.  The  large  old  Irish  breed,  im- 
proved by  crossing  with  the  T^insters,  are  kept  in  the 
lowlr.nd  farms.     Tliis  breed   weighs  about  twenty-four 

Sounds  Y>or  f|uarfer:  it  is  not  so  high  on  the  legs,  but  is 
eavier  in  the  carcass  than  formerly.  Tlie  sheep  are  seldom 
fattened  by  the  farmers,  but  are  sold  to  graziers  for  feeding 
at  a  year  and  a  half  or  two  years  old.  Tbe  fleece  of  the 
lowland  sheep  is  about  Ave  pounds  for  ewes  and  seven 
pounds  forwethen.  The  native  mountain  breed,  either 
indigenous  or  long  since  naturalised,  is  kept  on  the  moun- 
lam  farms:  it  has  been  of  late  yeani  much  improved  both 
ir,  shape  and  wool  by  cro^ving  with  English  breeds.  A  cross 
wilh  the  south-downs  w;i.s  tried  with  good  success,  but  the 
weight  of  wool  has  caused  the  Leiccstera  to  be  preferred. 
The  mountain  sheep  are  much  smaller  than  the  lowland, 
weighing  only  about  fifteen  pounds  the  miarter,  and  the 
fleece  about  three  pounds  for  ewes  and  war  poundi  Ibr 
wethers.  They  graie  ftom  May  till  October  on  the  moun- 
tains, and  are  then  sent  to  lowland  farms  till  the  following 
May,  at  a  charge  of  from  4.f.  to  fit.  a  head  for  wintering. 
Tlie  stronger  wethers  are  however  kept  on  the  mountains 
during  the  winter,  except  in  snowy  or  very  stormy  weather. 
Good  mountain  land  will  feed  in  the  summer  months  three 
sheep  on  every  two  acres.  The  wethers  are  sold  to  the 
graziers  at  four  years  old.  Small  Carmen  seldom  keep 
sheep  except  on  tne  mountains,  whwe  fhef  have  a  few. 

The  pigs  are  generally  of  a  bad  breed,  long-legged,  large 
boned,  and  coarse.  Few  are  bred;  they  are  commonlv 
purchased  out  of  the  Connaught  droves,  the  farmers  fincf- 
ing  this  plan  more  profitable  than  breeding  them.  They 
are  killed  for  bnooii,  in  wlueh  a  eoaridaiabie  trade  ia  car- 
ried on. 

IA  tlM  amaagement  of  the  dairy  there  is  great  negl  igenoe. 
The  room  upiropiiated  for  it  usually  a4)oina  the  kitchen; 
or  if  them  u  no  conveidenee  in  the  hooae.  one  of  the  beet 

of  the  outhouses  is  appropriated  for  the  purpose.  *  One 
farmer  who  had  a  iairj  of  nine  cows,  the  English  assistant- 
commissioner  found  had  removed  his  dairy  into  a  comer 
of  his  kitchen,  while  h?  was  threshing  in  tne  outbuilding, 
which  he  called  his  dairy,  but  which  was  much  more  fit 
for  his  cow-house.  In  the  dairy  of  another  the  ceiling  was 
hung  with  rank  bacon,  and  tubs  toll  of  rutbish  of  eveij 
description,  which  emitted  a  mixture  of  odours  that  me- 
chanically impelled  the  Angers  to  the  nose.  In  fact  such 
is  the  general  absence  of  the  accommodation,  cleanlineai» 
and  system,  which  are  considered  in  all  other  countries  ni" 
dispensable  to  successful  dairying,  that  it  is  perfectly  un- 
accountable how  the  farmers  here  can  produce  butter  of  iO 
good  a  quality;  and  it  must  arise  in  a  great  measure  front 
the  excellence  of  the  soil  and  climate  for  the  purpose. 
{Obsert'aiioiUt  4^  ^         Power,  Esq.) 

Ihe  fencea  are  generally  single  or  double  ditches,  with 
ftane  or  quick  hedges,  but  more  generally  fbrze :  some- 
tinea  they  am  mere  banks  with  a  few  fiirse  plants  on  the 
top.  From  their  imperfect  condition  they  frequently  o^ 
casion  litigation  and  breaches  of  the  peace,  or  loss  from 
cattle  trespa-ssing.  The  gardens  of  the  poor  are  better 
fenced  than  the  fields  of  the  fanner.    There  is  not  much 

loss  of  land  by  useless  fences,  except  in  the  lands  ofgeuUe 
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men  or  Iar(fe  farmers,  where  broad  Teneea  are  kept  up  for  I 
omainenta)  purpose*. 

Land  U  usuaJlv  let  by  the  Irish  acre :  and  the  ea^^er 
•eoipttition  for  land  from  the  abi»ence  of  other  means  of 
mainteiuuiee  for  tb*  peopte  hM  kept  rents  up  unnaturally 
high.  The  rent  or  tttlifs  or  gnm  had  k  abotit  2/.  per 
•ere :  the  icnt  of  con-ten  mwoA  ie  tttf  much  higher. 
The  tenant  cdculatei  on  Ms  butter  Ibr  nectinf  the  vent  of 
one  half-year,  and  on  hi*  com  for  the  rent  of  the  other. 
Four-tilths  of  the  land  in  tht-  barony  of  Upper  Talbots- 
town  are  held  under  the  Ik  ad  lamllord,  the  re»t  under  mid- 
dlemen ;  but  ther»  is  no  per<  eptible  diiference  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenantry  am!  lal»  nirer«  under  the  two  claaaea 
•r  landloids.  Farms  we  chiefly  held  under  lease  for  one 
Kfr,  or  twenty-one  yews;  sometimes  fbr  fbrae  Hm  or 
thirty -one  yesn,  and  occasionally  for  forty-one  yean. 
Exorbitant  sums  are  frequently  char)^ed  for  drawing  leases, 
and  a  preHcut.  ficoMently  ;\  laige  one,  is  made  on  sicning 
a  lease  tu  the  latullurd  b  atretit  or  the  Rtrenfs  wife.  Many 
farms  in  the  moiiiitam  distrirts  aii'  -lill  held  by  tenants  in 
common ;  but  this  mode  of  tenure  is  setting  out  of  use. 
The  sixe  of  the  holding!  has  been  a  httle  increased  by  the 
consolidation  of  small  farms ;  but  not  to  any  great  extent. 
In  the  consolidatnd  terns  t  eonsiderable  proportioa  of  the 
land  previously  in  tillage  has  been  laid  down  in  grass.  The 
ejected  tenants  have  generally  become  labourers,  and  are 
dispersed  all  over  the  countr)*:  many  of  Ihem  liave  been 
reduced  to  utter  destitution,  and  instances  have  occurred 
of  their  dying  through  want,  grief,  and  change  of  hHlnt^t 

Thecoa-acre'System  is  very  extensively  in  use.  The  land  is 
sianwed  and  tilled  by  the  (krmer,and  let  for  the  season  to  the 
laboumr,  who  finds  seed,  eultivates,  digs  up,  and  renwres 
the  erop.  Where  the  land  is  manured  by  the  temer  the 
rent  is  from  lOf.  to  13/.  the  acre,  the  average  being  11/. 
When  maiuire  is  provided  by  the  labourer,  no  rent  is 
charged  in  the  coimtry,  but  near  the  town  fmm  2J.  to  31. 
is  charged.  The  avemice  quantity  of  cun-acre  cround  held 
by  a  family  is  half  an  acre.  The  average  produce  is  from 
forty  to  filly  barrels  of  eating  potatoes,  at  twenty-four  stone 
to  the  barrel,  oi  /mm  six  tons  to  seven  tons  and  n  half: 
•nd  nboot  fifteen  barrels,  or  two  torn  and  n  qnniter  of 
reftise  potatoes,  fit  only  ftHrflnrh  or  pigs,  or  fbr  seed.  Hie 
rent  is  jjaid  commonly  in  money  tn  the  neighbourhood  of 
towns,  in  the  country  in  labour.  Con-acre  of  oa1«  is  hardly 
in  UNe  ;  ihe  farmer.*  grow  that  cmp  themselves. 

At  the  time  of  the  assistant-commissioners"  inquiry  into 
Ihe  state  of  the  poor » about  1835),  there  were  in  the  barony 
of  Upper  Talbotstoim  (except  three  small  parishes  or  parts 
of  panshes,  from  whkh there  was  no  return)  1786  labourers, 
of  whom  791  were  ponnukenUy  employed,  812  oeetrionally 
employed,  and  182ont  of  empHoyment  from  age.  111  health, 
or  bad  conduct.  Tlie  condition  of  the  labourer  differed 
materially  in  difltrent  ea.<!es  ;  in  the  nelghhourhooii  of  a 
rich  lesufent  proprietor  or  a  sveallhy  larmer  they  were  for 
the  most  part  constantly  employed;  while  in  poor  and 
thickly  populated  neighbourhoods enii)U)yment  was  scarce, 
and  distre*  consequent lygreat.  The  constant  labourers 
woritad  only  from  220  to  280  days  (2B0  on  the  averaf^},  the 
rert  of  their  time  being  taken  up  by  the  care  of  their  con- 
acre, the  observance  of  holidays,  attendance  at  markets, 
fairs,  wakes,  funerals,  &c. ;  or  lost  thronijh  the  da\s  hcii-i: 
wet, in  which  ca.se  they  seldom  worked.  'Hiey  received  at  the 
time  of  the  unpiirvH*/.  a  day  in  winter,  lOi/  af  other  times; 
and  occasional  labourere  in  busy  seasons,  as  in  spring  and 
harvest,  fW>m  U.  to  l«.  2r/..  or  about  4(/.  less  if  (as  was  frc- 

Siently  the  case)  the  fanner  Airnished  the  labourer  with 
et.  Women  were  Mctsienally  employed  nt  fill,  or  9d., 
nnd  in  harvest  time  as  much  as  Is.  per  day;  boys  under 
aixteen  had  oceai^onal  employment  at  fVom  3<f.  to4rf.,  and 
in  harvest  at  R-/.  per  day  ;  b\if  ^  men  and  hoys  could  only 
get  work  at  busy  seasons,  such  as  h;\rve«t.  or  potato-getting, 
or  potato-diiftrinij.  when  they  might  i^rd  ]H'thiips  ten  days' 
worlc:  it  is  chiefly  obtained  bv  young  and  unmarried 
women,  the  others  having  to  taice  care  of  their  families. 
Farmeia  whose  liuniUes  were  not  <dd  anou^  or  sufficiently 
maMrani  to  do  the  work  of  their  timt,  mwlly  had  one, 
two,  or  three  boys  in  the  hotise  at  90r.  or  40$.  yearly  wages, 
besides  board  and  lodging.  Waees  had  decreased  about  4d. 
a  day  in  the  ten  years  preceding  the  inquiry.  The  iMbonn  rs 
in  this,  a.s  in  other j)arts  of  Ireland,  do  not'  work  so  steadilv 
or  skillully  as  the  English  or  Scotch,  partly,  it  is  thoughf, 
from  low  diet,  partly  from  want  of  early  example,  and  f^Mn 
Uh  hiMlnfiicMd  OBOughllM  WMAofMiraployi^ 


for  boys.  The  yearly  earnings  of  a  contert  labMUCr  were 

estimated  at  nearly  10/. ;  those  of  an  occasional  labourer 
at  from  3/.  17?  to  7f  Mr.  'Cottiers'  are  labourers  in  f  on- 
statit  work,  and  hnlditii^  anacre  of  gro\ind  and  a  cabin 
from  their  employer,  with  gnus  for  a  cow  in  summer  and 
hay  and  straw  in  winter.  Their  aituatfOB  ii  conadered  a 
deatnbleone:  tbqr  S(>  to  tf.,  or  mn  fif.  a  y«or  for  a 
cabin  and  an  am  m  gmmd,  or  the  gtomidi  wAthper- 
mission  to  build  a  cabin  themselves;  and  ftom  9k  lo 
6/.  10*.  for  the  grass,  hay  and  straw  for  the  cow. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  labourers  keep  pigs ;  their 
wives  sometimes  keep  fowls,  and  employ  themselves  in 
knitting  stockings,  chiefly  for  use  in  their  own  families, 
rarely  for  sale.  The  profit  on  a  p>Kw**  estimated,  at  the 
tiOM  of  the  inquiry,  at  fitNn  SDr.  to  SO*.,  or  perhaps  more  : 
the  profit  on  meping  flmis  waa  ealimatad  at  Ikum  6e.  to 
\0s.,  or  18r. 

The  food  of  the  labourers  con-sists  almost  wholly  of  po- 
tatoes ;  they  never  have  eegs.  except  when  working  at  a 
distance  from  home,  when  they  perhaps  have  one  egr 
boiled  hard  to  eat  with  their  scanty  dinner ;  small  farmers 
occasionally  cat  a  few  eggs,  but  sell  the  greater  part  of 
what  their  fowls  produce ;  they  have  sometimes  l»rrings, 
a  little  offkl  pori,  and  now  and  then  some  bacon  as  a 
treat.  When  potatoes  are  plentiful,  a  labourei^i  tuutf 
have  three  meals  aday ;  when  scarce,  two.  and  sometimes 
only  one.  In  the  interval  when  the  old  potatoes  are  unfit 
for  use,  and  the  new  crop  is  not  gathered  in  !  which  interval 
comprehends  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  and  at)oiit  the  month 
of  August),  the  distress  of  the  occasionally  employed  Is- 
bourers  is  veij  great.  Their  wives  and  children  oecome 
regular  begnn  for  tha  time ;  or.  if  tbejr  revolt  at  this  al- 
temadve,  tfiejr  taSttr,  often  in  silenea,  ilia  most  pinching 
want,  eldng  out  their  miserable  subsistence  by  boiling 
charlock  or  wild  mustard  and  other  weeds,  and  sometimes 
they  are  kept  from  starvation  only  by  the  aid  secretly  con- 
veyed to  them  by  some  kind  neighbour,  who  can  ill  afford 
to  spare  anything,  but  who  suspects  theni  to  be  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  destitution.  The  amount  of  relief  thus  imparted 
by  farmers,  small  occupiers,  and  even  hbouren,  is  incre- 
dible. When  tha  general  poverty  ia  agmtatad  bf  the 
paitia]  fl^ttnre  of  the  potato  crap,  the  aiab«M  baeones 
dreadful  indeed,  and  on  some  occa.sions,  but  for  the  ad- 
vance of  money  by  government,  hundreds  must  have  died 
(hronE;h  famine. 

The  cabins  of  the  labourers  are  built  of  yelJbw  clay  and 
mud,  with  stone  foundations;  or  of  mud  and  stone  mixed, 
or  of  mud  alone.  Those  with  one  apartment  are  usually 
14  feet  by  10;  those  of  two  aparlmenv  IB  feet  by  10.  The 
walls  are  about  seven  feat  higlu  Thay  tia  thatched 
grenerally  with  Straw ;  sometimoa  with  heath,  reeds,  or  po- 
tato-stalks, with  sods  underneath.  The  floor  is  cither  the 
natunil  earth,  or  is  covered  only  with  a  thin  coating  of 
clay.  The  cabin,  when  it  is  not  kept  in  repair  b\-  the 
landlord,  or  when  it  is,  if  the  landlord  is  a  j>oor  man,  is 
commonly  in  a  wretched  condition.  Cabins  are  usually 
damp,  from  the  floor  being  below  the  general  level  of  tha 
ground ;  and  the  dampness  i^  increased  bv  dilapidation 
and  the  practice  of  making  the  hole  for  tne  dung-heap 
and  refuse  from  the  house  close  to  the  cabin.  The  best 
cabirs  have  a  large  open  chimney,  the  common  ones  only 
'  a  hole  in  the  roof.  The  windows  are  small,  usually  16 
inches  by  10  or  12  ;  those  m  c  abins  near  the  towns  and 
villages  are  glazed,  or  have  bsen  glazed,  though  the  gtas 
when  Imften  is  fyeqnoiitly  ndaead  by  paper,  wood,  hay, 
straw,  aa  old  hat,  or  a  piece  of  a  garment.  In  the  country 
the  inndowa  hava  eommonly  wooden  shutten,  except  in 
the  poorer  cabins,  where  the  window  is  stoj^ped,  if  at  all, 
with  hay,  straw,  or  old  clothes.  The  cabms  never  have 
privies,  and  vi  ry  few  of  them  have  pigsties  or  any  out- 
nouses  whatever.  Tlie  pit:,  where  one  is  kept,  sleeps  in 
the  cabin.  The  cost  of  building  a  cabin  is  from  3/.  to  4/. 
for  the  common  ones,  and  from  fil.  to  6/.  for  the  good 
ones.  If  the  lalwurer  builds  his  own  cabin,  he  pavs  about 
lUr.  a  year  leas  for  his  land  than  he  vrould  do  if  the  cabin 
wu  bdn  fbr  Mn. 

The  cabins  generally  contain  a  rough  bedstead  or  frame, 
propped  up  on  blocks  of  wood  or  stone,  for  the  man  and 
his  wife  and  infant  child  -  the  elder  children  and  other 
I  inmates.  If  any.  sleep  on  tne  trround.    In  the  poorest  ca- 
bins all  lie  on  the  pround.    The  bedding  consists  in  the 

I best  cabins  of  a  tick  filled  willi  chaff ;  but  in  the  oomnwo 
aikbiiia  tha  biddiQf  b  ddaflr  of  abnt  «r  niAa^  ImHIi. 
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Drai,  «r  mm,  with  a  ficee  of  Mcking .  a  btle  wnpp^r.  nn 
old  doak,  or  otlwr  elothat  thrown  over  it.  The  covering 
in  the  best  eabhv  omwits  of  two  btankcts  and  a  quilt,  al- 
most nlwsya  old  and  thin  ;  often,  in  other*,  of  a  angle 

blanket  and  quilt ;  and,  in  the  mort  wretched,  of  a  coverlet 
formed  of  the  remaini  of  an  old  blanket,  larpt-ling,  old 
clothea,  or  raj^s,  stitched  together  or  separate.  'Hie  best 
oaltim  have  two  or  thro*  ehaini  or  good  itools,  a  table,  a 
wmlii  dfMser,  with  a  ttttk  stock  of  plates,  cups,  saucers, 
Md  mnm*  *  fli*  WNb  and  pots  and  pans  for  water 
and  oooldnv,  a  diask  «r  box  or  two  far  ckuM^  810..  and  a 
tub  or  two  for  potatoes  or  meal.  The  poorest  class  have 
one  or  two  little  stools,  a  make-shift  table,  one  or  two 
broken  i-up-i  or  nmg%,  an  old  tin  can  or  cracked  pitcher, 
and  a  pot  to  boil  potatoes.  Children  u.-^ually  sleep  with 
their  parents  till  12  or  13  year*  old,  unless  the  number  be 
too  great;  wheis there  \*  a  sufficient  covennf;  for  a  sepa- 
rate 1t>ed,  only  two  or  tlvee  of  the  younger  ones  sleep  with 
their  parrnlB,  hot  where  there  is  a  want  of  covering,  as 
many  as  five  or  rix  eleep  with  them.  The  orawiM  state 
of  the  cabins  and  the  destitution  of  the  inmates  perpetually 
lead  to  a  neG:lect  of  the  decencies  of  life,  whieh  are  leas  ai> 
tended  to  than  in  some  other  couotiaa  ufalia  W  aqwt  d«- 
gne  of  wretchedncM  prevails. 

Tlie  clothing  of  the  lal>ourers  i»  very  bad  ;  tibmit  one- 
third  of  the  population  who  are  of  age  to  attend  public 
worship  are  prevented  by  want  of  OwUMs  from  doing  so. 
Tha  wub  and  girls,  ftom  the  eheapaiM  of  printed  ootton, 
nanaga  usually  to  get  aa  outer  gvment,  bm  •■•  nMh  in 
want  of  imder-clothing.  They  have  perhaps  only  one 
shawl  amonp  them,  and  take  it  in  turn  to  go  to  chapel. 
^^^e  ihildnin  are  penerally  all  but  naked,  their  clothing 
being  barely  sufficient  for  decency,  and  utterly  intiufficient 
for  warmth.  The  use  of  shoes  and  stocking  is  decreaitinR 
every  day  among  the  women  and  children  ;  the  men  must 
have  sheeo  to  dig  with,  but  they  are  commonly  very  old. 

Tht  mmmtm.  mal  of  tJia  ooui^y  ia  tnri^  woich  is  dear 
meepi  near  the  bogs.  Whe«  the  labourm  are  viieni- 
pluyed,  tl)ey  collect  heath  and  fune,  which  they  cut  on  the 
mountain.  Many  of  the  proprietors  do  not  permit  this,  as 
it  deprives  the  game  of  cover.  Ttie  poorer  labourers  bum 
weeds,  stubble,  or  dried  dung.  Insufficient  fuel  to  coun- 
teract the  dampness  and  coldness  of  the  climate  is  consi- 
dered to  be  one  cause  of  the  early  decline  of  the  labourers' 
health  and  etraogth. 

The  dcftitatloa  of  the  twiwonel  laboiuwnohligaa  than 
to  reeort  to  manyshifts  Ibr  what  araeonnonly  deemed  no- 
eessaries.  They  wash  with  rafo>1iater  to  save  sofip.  and 
for  candleH  use  rushes  dipped  in  fkt.  Yet  amidst  all  this 
pnveity  the  greater  part  of  the  labourers  smoke,  and  many 
apend  from  "id.  to  6d.  a  week  on  tobacco.  The  £n||;lisn 
assistant-commissioner  remarked  an  almost  universal  inat- 
tantioo  to  cleanliness,  and  wliat  is  in  other  countries  con- 
iddered  deeenej  of  appearance,  both  in  house  and  person; 
tmt  in  eitnuaoon  of  this  tha  want  of  aarly  tniauif  aad 
of  oxanple  ftom  those  who  are  in  a  station  above  them 

must  be  taken  into  the  account.  Habitual  tln;rikenneiw 
i»  not  common  ;  when  it  does  occur,  it  in  found  amiinR-  the 
tradesmen  and  small  farmers;  Jabnurers  cannot  alibnl  it, 
and  very  rarely  drink  spirits.  The  farmers  drink  milk, 
beer,  and,  on  particular  occasions)  spirits. 

Divuiomt,  1\mm,  The  oouoitf  la  divided  into 
eight  berouieo  or  hatMiuonies,  aa  IbOmn.  Tha  pofol^ 
tioii  is  from  tha  ooHnB  «f  lUL 
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An  examinaf'Kni  ui  'his  talne  will  show  that  the  popu- 
lation is  most  condeoaed  in  the  baronies  of  Arklow  and 
Rathdown,  wImm  ft  |^es  rather  more  than  one  inhabitant 
to  aMiy  throe  man%  and  SbiUclagiw  where  it  gives  rather 
iMittmthat  pcopottton.  li  NnwHda  and  Upper  Tal- 


botstown  the  proportion  is  rather  more  than  one  inhabitant 
to  eveiy  three  acres  and  a  ha.f ;  in  Lower  Talbotstown  it 
is  ratbar  nare  than  one  to  eveiy  six  acres,  in  Ballinaoor 
rather  lass  than  that  propoition.  The  least  populous  dia* 

trif  ts  are  ovarspread  by  mountains  ;  hut  it  is  remarkable 
tliat  iiathdown  and  Shillelagh,  though  among  the  most 
popiiliHis,  are  mountainous  also. 

The  county  of  Wicklow  contains  the  oounty-town  oi 
Wicklow,  the  market-towns  of  Arklow,  Baltinglaas  [AlUt* 
LOW  ;  Baltinolass],  Blessington.  Bray,  Camew,  Dumavaii 
or  Dunlavin,  Kathdrum,  Stratford-upon<8laney,  andTioap 
hely  or  Tincliely  or  Tinnahealv ;  thepoat-towns  of  Anna- 
moe.  Ashford,  Delgany,  &tnisRemr.  CHenealy  or  Glanealy, 
Newtiiw  n-Mount-Kennedy,  and  Newbridtre :  the  fijimer 
city  ot'  (ilendalough  or  Glandelough  ;  the  <leiaye<l  and 
di!<tVRnchi!ied  borough  of  ('arysfort  or  Cariesfort  ;  and  the 
Tillages  of  Bolinoiea  or  Ballinalea,  Donard,  Kilcoole,  Rath- 
new  or  Newrath,  and  Red-croas. 

The  oounty-town  of  Wicklow  ia  partly  in  tha  pariah  of 
Kilpoolc,  partly  ia  the  parish  of  StniBikav,  both  in  tha  ba> 
rony  of  Anlow ;  and  partlTin  tha  parisn  of  Rathntw*  tat 
the  barony  of  Newcastle.  Wieklow  is  supposed  to  hava 
been  occupied  as  a  naval  station  by  the  Qstmen  or  Danca 
before  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion;  and  some  would  de» 
nvo  its  name  (which  was  antienlly  written  W  ykinirln,  Wy- 
kenloe,  or  Wykingloph.  and  is  interpreted  to  mean  *  the  lade 
of  ship*')  from  that  pe  ijiU .  Nfaurice  Fitzgerald,  one  of  tlie 
AngiO'Nomiaa  invaders,  bscan to  build  acastle  here,  hot 
itwaanot  fiidihed  at  thai  ttma.  In  a.i».  ISIO  the  town 
was  burned  by  the  Irish.  In  1S7S  the  castle  wu  put  into 
a  state  of  defence  by  one  of  the  Fitzwilliams,  in  whose 
family  the  constableship  of  the  castle  lon^  eondnued  In 
the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  castle  and  town 
were  ncrvipied  by  the  native  sept  of  the  Byrnes,  but  were 
soon  aiterwarda  surrendered  by  them  to  the  English  go- 
vernment. In  the  dvil  war  of  1641  the  castle  vraa  besieged 
by  OToola,  ooa  of  tho  Irish  faianarta,  but  tha  siege  waa 
laiaed  by  Sr  Charles  Ooote. 

The  town  is  situated  on  tlie  Roulh-wesfem  bank  af  the 
river  Vartrv'  or  Kaitn  v,  aloiv.;  wliieh  it  extends  for  above 
half  a  mile.  Thv  hnn-^i  s  an'  poorly  and  irreifularly  bui't, 
and  the  streets  narrow  and  lil-paved.  At  the  eastern  end 
of  the  town,  on  a  steen  rock  or  cliff  projecting  into  the  sea 
on  ttie  south  side  of  tne  mouth  of  the  rivar,  are  the  ra* 
maiaaof  the  castle,  called  Black  Castia.  These  remains 
are  n»f  triilng :  tbsnr  eooaiei  of  a  lanpart  including  a 
conaldarable  area,  a  oeep  ditah  eat  or  dug  in  the  solid 
rock,  within  the  rampart  and  at  some  distance  from  it. 
and  a  flight  of  stejvs  cut  in  the  face  of  the  i  litts  and  lead- 
ing down  to  the  sea.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  a  I'Vanciacan  flianr,  founded  in  tiie  reic^'n  of 
Henry  III.  The  churoh  01  tlie  Wicklow  union  which 
comprehends  the  three  parishae  in  which  the  town  k 
situated,  with  those  of  Glenealy,  Killiakey,  and  Kiloom- 
omid)  ia  «b  the  north-west  side  ot  the  town,  near  the  river. 
The  aooth  door  has  a  fine  Norman  arch,  the  remains  of 
the  antient  structure  ;  hut  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ine  is  of  modern  date :  it  has  a  tower  and  a  copper  cupola 
added  in  1777.  There  is  a  school -house  near  the  church. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  town  are  the  old  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  now  (we  believe)  used  for  a  male  and  a  fenala 
school,  and  the  new  Roman  Oatholio  chapel.  Th«re  are 
meeting-houses  in  the  town  ftar  MatheAria  and  for  Qnakert. 
Near  the  soutb-east  end  of  the  town  are  an  infirmary  and  a 
eotmty-traol  and  court-house,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
a  post-office  and  a  police-station.  On  the  peninsula  of  the 
Murroutrh  or  Murragh,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
over  which  there  is  a  bridije,  are  a  race-course  and  stand, 
and  some  baths.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  the  mouth  of 
the  river;  it  is  considered  capable  of  being  much  im- 
proved, and  made  a  hartMor  of  ntuge  for  large  vessels,  at 
a  cost  of  about  UfiOOl.  Veaaals  drawinj^  from  seven  to 
eigrht  feet  water  can  enter  at  ordinary  tides.  There  are 
two  lighthouses  on  Wicklow  Head,  a  mile  and  a  half  south- 
east of  the  t  jwn  ;  and  on  a  rocky  point  (St.  Bn  le"s  Head  i 
midway  between  the  town  and  the  lighthouses,  are  the 
mini  of  a  Homaa  Cblhelie  ohapai,  aad  near  to  it  a  oava 
m  the  cliff. 

The  population  of  the  town  in  1831  was  2M72.  The  mailcil 
is  on  Sisturdav,  for  meat,  and  is  held  in  the  mariiet-lioiiaa. 
which,  with  the  market-piaca,  ia intha caatem  part  ofthe 
town.  There  is  no  regular  maikat  Ibr  com  ;  but  the  town 
has  the  largest  oom-trada  fl#  anr  town  in  the  county :  tlis 
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average  ycirly  sale,  in  the  ten  years  from  1B26  to  1R35  in- 
cluMvt'.  wius  430  barrels  of  wheat,  15,066  barrels  of  barley, 
and  24,H8U  barreb  of  oats  :  part  of  the  com  and  •Home  cop- 
per and  lead  ore  are  exported  ;  and  coal,  culm,  limestone, 
timber,  tad  tron  an  ia^ortwL  A  few  mudl  veiaeU  of 
from  35to  lOOtowtadaome  emll  eimft  bdonirto  the  port. 

Wicklow  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  11  James  I.,  and 
sent  tvro  members  to  parliament  before  the  Union  :  it  vt&s 
in  the  patrona;^  of  the  Tijfhc  family,  who  received  at  the 
Union  15,000/.  compensation  for  the  disfranchisement  ol  the 
htiioiiirh.  Tlu'  portreeve,  who  was  the  pruuipai  officer  ol" 
the  corporation,  held  a  conrtforthe  recoverj' of  wnall  debta. 
The  corporation  was,  dissolved  bjr  the  late  Irish  Mmieipal 
Cornimtiom  Act.  3  and  4  Viotoria,  cap.  108. 

Vm  Umon  of  Wtekloir  is  in  tiie  dioccM  and  ceclesiaa- 
tical  province  of  Dublin.  The  pqpulation  was  estimated 
at  10,79»  in  1831,  and  11.525  in  1834:  nearly  one-fourth  of 
the  population  belonirto  the  Established  Church:  the  Others 
arc  almost  entirely  lU)man  Catholics.  There  are  churches 
at  Killiskey  and  Cilaneaiyin  the  Union,  wilb  ('on{C^re(i:ations 
of  between  300  and  400,  taken  together ;  and  a  school-house 
alRatlUMW,  licensed  for  service,  is  attended  by  20  or  30. 
TiMtn  an  ttarae  Roman  Catholic  chapels  (at' Wicklow, 
fiRanealyvand  Killiskey).  with  joint  congrecations  of  about 
3000.  The  ptMs yearly  value  of  the  benefice  (a  vicarage) 
is  512/.  16t.  M.,  tne  clear  value  373/.  11«.  lOd.  It  is  in  the 
diocese  of  Dublin.  The  rectorial  tithes  of  the  I'nion  are 
annexed  to  the  prebend  of  Wicklow  in  Dublin  cathedral, 
except  a  small  portion  held  by  a  lay  impropriator.  There 
were  in  1835 twenty-seven  schools  (tvventy-tive  day  and  two 
Sunday-schools)  in' the  Union,  with  882  children  >  406  boys 
aad  476  firk)  on  the  books  of  the  day<«chools :  two  of  lhaae 
(with  17D  boys  and  173  mds)  were  national  schoola;  three 
others  i  with  41  boys,  57gir)s,  and  70  infants,  or  very 
younir  children,  respectively)  were  supported  bysubctcrip- 
tioiis  :  anol luT  :  with  28  boys  and  16  ijirls)  waj*  in  connection 
with  the  London  Hibernian  Society  :  seven  others  were 
chiefly  supported  by  benevolent  inaividuals,  and  the  rest 
were  private  schools.  There  was  no  school  for  superior 
education  in  the  Union. 

Blamngton  or  Blesinton,  is  in  the  taalf-banmy  of  Loirer 
lUbotalown,  nearly  18  milee  aooth«ntb-«eat  iMmDnhBa. 
The  parish  has  an  area  of  15,780  acies  3  roods  7  Polee.  and 
had  in  1831  a  population  of  2182,  about  two4hiras  agricul- 
tural. The  towti  consists  of  one  street,  which  had,  in  1831, 
51  houses,  inhabited  by  69  families,  comprisinir  420  per- 
sons. In  the  middle  of  the  town  the  street  is  widened 
and  forms  a  market-place.  The  market-house  and  a  con- 
siderable hotel  are  m  the  market-place.  The  church,  a 
handsome  modem  IraiUinff  capable  of  accommodating  two 
hundred  persons,  with  a  loRy  square  tower,  stands  in  the 
churchyard,  adjacent  to  the  market-place ;  and  near  it  are 
the  parBnna?e-house  and  a  school-house.  There  is  a  police- 
station  in  thf  U>\\  n.  There  air  h  .M  ckly  market  on  Thurs- 
day, and  three  yearly  fairs.  luniicdi^tely  adjacent  to  the 
town  is  niessin|,(1on  demesne,  formerly  the  lesidctKe  of  the 
marquis  of  Downshire.  The  mansion  was  burned  by  the  in- 
SOiKients  in  1708,  and  Mill  remains  in  ruins.  Russborough 
House,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Miltown,  Russellstown  House. 
Baliyboys  Honie,  and  Buf|p|{gemoyle  Cottage,  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  the  adjoming  parishes  of  ourga^  and 
Baliyboys.  Blessington  parish  is  the  head  of  a  union  in 
the  diocese  of  Dublin,  comprehciidini;  the  pan!-hos  of  Illes- 
sineton  and  Hur^age.  v, huh  are  unitt'd  in  one  vicarage  ; 
and  the  vicarages  of  Killbiidi-  and  Buystown,  or  Halt y boys. 
There  are  two  churches  in  the  Union,  that  in  Hiesjiington, 
■Bdmietn  Killbride  parish,  capable  of  accommodating  100 
peiaons ;  and  three  Roman  Catholic  chapels,  one  at  Kill- 
Dride  and  two  at  Baltyboys.  The  clear  yearly  value  of  the 
united  bcneflee  u  2Ktf.  6*.  Od.  There  were  in  the  parish 
of  Blessington  in  1830.  six  day-schools,  namely,  four  hedge- 
schools  and  two  sctmols  partly  supported  by  the  marquis 
of  Dow  nshire  ;  and  in  the  whole  Umon  eiirhteen  dav-schools 
(nearly  all  of  them  hedee-schools  witli  uyz  children  ',UM 
boys  and  252  girls).  Bleiisington  wa.s  incorporated  by 
ciiarler  of  Charles  II.,  and  returned  two  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament;  but  it  was  disfranchised  at  the  Union,  the 
marquis  of  Downshire,  the  patron,  receiving  l&fiOOl.  com- 
pensation, and  the  corporation  has  since  &flen  into  disuse. 

Brav  is  in  the  half-barony  of  Rathstown,  13  miles  south 
of  Dublin  on  the  WcMVrrl  mail  road.    The  pari  si  i  has  an  i 
area  of  2Ubi>  acres  3  roods  34  poles ;  and  cuutained  in  1831  a  i 
popdattoacT  SMB.  Ihttowobcr  that  part  of  ikwhiehial 


in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  stands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
river  Dargle,  and  consists  of  a  long  street  leading  on  fj  om 
the  bridge  over  the  Dargle,  along  the  Wexford  road,  divided 
at  its  upper  end  into  two  branches,  one  continuing  along 
the  WextMPd  toad,  the  other  leadinf  off  to  the  right  toward 
Bellewe  and  Kilmaeanofe :  it  eontained.  in  1881,  447 
houses — 427  inhabited,  19  uninhabited,  and  1  building,  with 
a  population  of  ."Wl  families,  or  2590  perMna.   That  part 
of  the  town  which  is  north  of  the  Dv^le  is  in  the  parish 
of  Old  Connaucht,  in  the  half-barony  ofRalhdown.  in  Uie 
county  of  Dublin  ;  and  had  at  the  same  timi-  227  houses, 
namely.  193  inhabited,  24  uninhabited,  and  10  building, 
with  209  families,  or  1168  persons ;  making  a  total  in  the 
town  of  074  houaes,  namely.  620  inhabited,  43 uninhabited, 
and  11  building,  with  a  populatioaof  710  AuniHea,  or  2f7W 
persons,    Biay  is  resorted  to  as  a  watering-place,  chiefly 
from  Dublin,  bcinp  recommended  by  its  easy  distance  and 
the  romantic  scenen,*  adjacent  to  it.  The  streets  are  neithi  r 
paved  nor  lighted,  but  the  road  is  well  made  and  kept, 
and  the  houses,  though  not  regular,  are  neat.    Manv  of 
them  are  built  and  fitted  up  to  be  let  in  the  season.  The 
church  is  near  the  bridge  :  and  there  are  in  the  town  a 
Roman  Catholic  chapel  (besidea  one  in  Old  Coonao^ 
parish,  on  the  Dnhim  side  of  the  river),  a  P^vstnteima 
m<"cfin::-hoi.sp,  an  infant  school-house,  another buiMing for 
a  s(  hnol  and  a  savings'-bank,  a  police-station,  and  a  fever 
lin-pital.  formerly  a  barrack.    TJie  trade  of  the  place  is 
not  great ;  a  small  manufacture  of  flax  and  wool  is  main- 
tained for  charitable  purposes  ;  some  cosJ.  timber,  slates, 
and  limestone  arc  imported,  the  mouth  of  the  river  form- 
ing a  anall  haven  with  a  bar  at  its  entrance.   There  are  a 
breweiy  aad  a  water-mill  in  the  town.  There  are  two 
mailcets  in  the  vreek,  on  INieeday  and  Sstwday,  and  several 
fairs  in  the  year,  some  for  cattle,  others,  which  are  attended 
by  traders  from  Dublin,  for  fiieies.    The  average  yearly 
vale  of  corn  in  the  ttn  years  from  1826  to  183.T  was  4160 
barrels  of  oats ;  not  any  wheat  or  barley.    A  number  of  line 
trout  are  caught  in  the  river  and  sent  to  the  Dublin  market. 
There  is  an  old  castle,  now  used  as  a  barrack,  on  the  Dub- 
lin side  of  the  river,  and  a  coast-guard  station  on  the  ahoea 
between  the  town  and  Bray  Head.  Near  the  town  are 
several  ntatHiona,  especially  Wmgfiefd,  Hbllybrooir,  Kil- 
ruddery,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Meath,  and  Powencouit, 
the  seat  of  Ixird  Powerscourt.  The  rectory  and  vicarage  of 
Bray  and  the  vicaraee  of  Old  Connaught  form  a  union  in 
the  diocese  of  Dublin,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  480/.  10». 
There  were  in  IR'ij  nine  dav-schools  and  one  Sunday-sc  hool 
in  the  Union,  with  658  children  under  daily  instruction, 
namely,  255  boys,  345  girls,  and  58  children  in  the  infant- 
scbooC  of  sex  mi  distinfcuisbed  in  the  return.  Two  of  the 
sehoon.  with  NO  boys  and  140  girls,  were  national  aehods: 
the  irifant  -st  hool  was  supported  by  Lady  Powerscourt,  and 
one  school,  with  22  boys  and  80  giria,  was  wholly  supported 
by  another  lady.    The  Sunday-ecbool  WBSa  BMBailCatho* 
lie  school  with  300  children. 

Carnew  is  in  the  barony  of  Shillelagh,  29  miles  south- 
west of  Wicklow,  and  60  south  by  wMt  of  Dublin.  The 
parish  extends  into  the  baronies  of  Scarew  alsh  and  Gorey, 
in  the  county  of  Wexford.  The  area  of  the  whole  parish 
is  28,486  aeres  18  poles ;  that  of  the  Wldclow  portion, 
15,380  acres  1  rood  26  poles :  the  whole  parish  had  in  1831 
a  population  of  G865  ;  the  Wicklow  portion,  of  4973— from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  agricultural.  The  town  is  on  a 
cross-road,  and  consists  of  one  principal  street  called  in 
different  parts  Carnew  Street  and  \\ool  Green,  running 
east  and  west,  and  of  two  lanes,  Cuolattin  Row,  leading  to 
the  north;  and  Mill  T-ane  to  the  south:  the  number  of 
houses  in  1831  was  131.  namely.  122  inhabited,  6  uninha- 
bited, and  4 building,  with  a  population  of  182  flmtWcik  or 
826  persons.  There  is  a  castle  which  tradition  states  lo 
have  been  battered  by  Cromwell  in  his  march  from  Dublin 
to  Wexford,  but  which  has  since  been  roofed  and  repaired. 
The  church  is  a  handsome  building  with  an  emhattU  d  tower 
and  spire:  and  there  arc  a  dispensary,  a  post-offiti.  n  imlicc- 
station,  and  a  school-house  for  boys'and  girls.  There  are  a 
snuif  and  tobaoco  manufactoiy,  and  a  brewery ;  and,  near 
the  town,  a  corn-mill  and  a  stone-qiMnT.  There  la  a  rmhw 
ket  on  Thunday,  fbr  pigs,  potatoee,  ana  poultiy ;  aad  (here 
arc  eight  fairs,  four  of  them  oonriderable  horse  and  cattle 
fkirs.  The  rectory  of  Carnew  is  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns : 
it  is  of  tlu'  clear  yearly  value  of  701/.  4«.  7J'/.  There  i*  a 
chapel-of-ease  in  the'  villu^  of  Shillelagh.  Theie  is  a 
Roan  GMhnKodavtliaAe  parish.  ThsM  trara  in  tht 
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pirnh,  in  1835,  six  d«y-«chools,  with  R19  children,  namely, 
326  boys  and  193  lerirl^  .  the  four  largest  ichpols  wm  w- 
most  entirely  supported  by  I^rd  Fitzwilliain. 

Diiniavin  or  Diinlavan  is  27  miles  south-west  of  Dublin, 
in  the  half-baronv  of  Ix)wer  Talbotstown.  The  parish  ex- 
tendi* into  the  lialf-barony  of  Upper  Talbotstown,  and  into 
the  baronj  of  UoMr  Cnm  in  the  oouotar  of  Dublin  :  and 
haa  an  am  of  602  aerm  2  roodi  21  poi«i»  with  a  popula- 
tion fai  1881  of  2529.  The  town  is  on  one  of  the  roads  from 
Dublin  to  Timolen  and  Castle  Dermot,  and  consistj  of  two 
priru  ip^il  streets,  liko  tho  letter  T,  and  consisting  in  1831 
of  161  housea — inhabited.  3 uninhabited!,  and  Sbiiildinif ; 
with  a  popiilafiun  of  165  families,  or  l(JO!  persons.  Several 
of  the  houses  are  well  built,  and  there  are  a  neat  church 
ot  modem  erection,  a  market-house  of  some  architectural 
yretenBOOt  atandiog  out  in  the  middle  of  ooe  of  the  atioets, 
a  Boman  Oithdlle  chapel  on  the  Fur  Gnm,  a  MbDoU 
bouao,  a  polioe-atatioa,  a  dispensary,  aod  a  poaUiSee. 
The  market  is  on  Wednetday,  for  corn  and  potatoes :  the 
yea  ly  snle  of  t-om  on  the  average  of  the  ten  year*  IK^G-.^S 
was  ;iSO  barrels  of  barley  and  12,39()  barreli  of  oats :  not 
any  wheat  was  sold.  The  parish  is  the  head  of  a  union  in 
the  diocese  of  Dublin,  compntsine  several  pari»hei:  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  the  united  benefice  is  543/.  6*.  lj<f.,  with  a 
iricbckhouie.  There  are  two  Ronuin  Catholic  chapels  in 
the  Union,  one  very  small.  There  were  in  the  Union  in 
1835,  nine  day-schools  and  one  Sunday-school.  The  day- 
schools  had  334  children,  namely,  163  bc>ysand  171  f^irls  ; 
one  was  the  parochial  school  in  connection  with  the  Lon- 
don Hibernian  Society,  supported  partly  by  a  donation  from 
that  society,  but  principally  by  private  subscriptions  ;  it  had 
oii  boy*  and  61  girls:  another  small  day-school  was  sup- 
ported by  the  bounty  of  an  individual.  The  Sunday-school 
ma  held  in  the  church,  and  waa  fur  scriptural  instruction ; 
It  WM  attended  by  iVom  25  to  30  boys  and  45  to  60  girts. 

Rathdram  is  in  the  half-baronjr  of  BaUioaeor  North,  33 
■ulta  from  Dublin  on  the  mul  itMtd  fWtm  DuUtn  to  Wex- 
Ibfd.  Thi'  area  of  the  parish  U  r)3.ir>5  acres,  2  roods. 
29  poles.    Tlie  population  in  1K31  wa.<  about  two- 

thirds  a{jricultunil.  The  town  is  near  the  right  or  west 
bank  of  the  Avonmore.  and  consists  of  three  or  four  street.s 
or  lanes  irregularly  laiii  out :  it  contained,  in  IR'Jl.  145 
liousea,  all  inhabited,  with  a  population  of  176  families,  or 
lOM  persona.  The  church  la  a  modem  building  in  the 
town,  and  tbara  are  a  MeUiodiat  iiKttiQf4ioiia«ba  buildiog 
erected  bjr  the  late  Barl  FltzwitKam  as  a  tUnnet-hall,  a 
market-house,  and  a  police  station.  The  flannel  and 
woollen  cloth  manufactures  weie  formerly  carried  on  in 
the  town,  but  since  the  aholitiori  of  the  bounty  on  Irish 
woollens  these  branches  of  industry  have  been  nearly,  if 
not  quite,  abandoned.  There  are  two  breweries  in  or  near 
the  town.  The  market  i»  on  Thursday ;  and  there  are 
Mverai  yearly-  liun,  beaido  a  monthly  flannel-fair.  The 
jeariy  aale  ot  corn,  oo  the  vmffa  of' the  ten  yean  flNMn 
1826  to  183S,  waa  only  about  60  barrels  of  wheat,  46  barrels 
of  barley,  and  175  barrels  of  oafs.  Tlie  parish  is  in  the 
diocese  of  D.iblm.  comprehendini;  the  districts  of  Ually- 
kine,  BaJlinacor,  and  Knookrath  ;  the  benefice  is  of  the 
clear  value  of  506/.  7*'.  7Jt/..  with  a  i;'*^ be -house.  .Some 
of  our  authorities  give  ihac  divisions  as  separate  parishes, 
but  they  have  not  formed  separate  ecclesiastical  charges 
A  modem  times.  There  are  two  episcopal  chapels,  one  at 
Oarysfort  and  ona  at  Balliaatono.  An  apartment  in  the 
Flannel  Hall  is  used  as  a  Boman  Cafholie  chapel ;  and 

there  arc  three  utlier  chapels  in  the  parish.  ThiTt-  were 
in  I83.">  in  thi'  pansh  nine  day  schonls.  w;th-17<)  i  lii'dren, 
iiaini-l\  'JlH  b  ._\s,  IKl  ijitls,  ai;i;  77  diiuiri-ii  oI'm-x  not  ilis- 
tii)i;ui»hed  ui  the  return  ;  and  live  Sunday -.schools,  with 
about  570  children.  Of  the  day-schools,  one,  with  104 
children,  namely,  53  boys  and  51  girls  was  a  royal  char- 
tered aehool  Amaded  hf  King  Charles  I.,  with  a  good  en- 
dowment ;  two  othen,  ooe  with  60  boys  aod  one  with  71 
girla,  were  on  Eraamos  Smithy  foundatioo :  two  others, 
with  97  children,  were  in  connection  with  the  Kildare-place 
Society;  and  these,  with  the  remaining  four  day-schools, 
were  assisted  by  private  contributions. 

Stratford,  -Jistinguished  as  Stratford-upon-Slaney,  is  in 
the  ecclesiastical  district  of  Rathbran  or  Stratford,  in  the 
half-lMUrony  of  Upper  Talbotstown.  al>oul  33  mile«  rauth- 
touth-WCH  of  Dublin.  This  town  is  uf  modem  origin,  hav- 
iw  been  fiMinded  by  the  late  earl  of  Aldborou^  after 
wSoae  ItunUy  name  it  waa  called.  II  it  deaoibed  in 


SewBitft  'Tc^ogmphta  Sbemiea*  ashw^  'fMuriqi 


and  twelve  streets ;'  but  this  description  must  refer  to  tho 
plan  of  the  founder,  which  was  never  reali;rc<l.  The  town 
IS  near  the  right  or  north-west  bank  of  the  Slaney,  over 
which  there  is  a  bridge,  and  consists  of  one  principal 
street,  having  in  the  courw  of  it  two  large  open  apaee% 
one  an  oval,  the  other  a  aipiaK,  which  latter  the  nain 
street croaaes diagonally;  thm  are  two  or  three  smaller 
streets  branching  from  the  main  street  at  right  angles  at 
the  open  qiacea.  The  town  comprehended,  in  1031,106 
houses,  namely,  101  inhabited  and  4  uninhabited,  with  a 
population  of  151  families,  or  0."j2  mdividuald.  It  con- 
tains the  district  church  of  Katlibian,  a  neat  stnicture 
built  l)y  the  ear!  of  Aldborouffh,  1790,  a  Roman 

Catholic  chapel,  and  a  Presbyterian  meeting-house.  S'ear 
the  town,  on  the  bank  of  the  Slanev,  are  a  cotton  print- 
work  and  a  bleach-mill ;  and  near  the  Little  Slaney.  wlUch 
fhlls  into  the  Slaney  near  the  town,  is  a  fever  nospitiil. 
Stratford  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture  of 
printed  cottons,  which,  with  the  woollen  manufacture,  em- 
ployed, in  1H']1.  177  men,  namely,  l.'jO  in  Itie  town  and  27 
in  the  other  part  of  the  parish,  beside  women  and  children. 
The  market  is  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  The  eccles),^stl- 
cal  district  of  Rathbran  is'in  the  parish  (rectory)  of  Baltin- 
glass :  the  perpetual  OOracy  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
98/.  14s.  1  Hd.,  aririnc  partly  from  glebe,  but  chiefly  flrom 
an  endowment  by  the  late  earl  of  Aldboioagh,  augmented 
from  Primate  Boulter's  fund.  There  were  in  the  district, 
in  lfi35,  six  day-schools,  with  28S  children,  namely,  160 
boya  and  12.'»  girls  ;  and  one  Sunday-school,  with  43  chil- 
dren, namely,  20  boys  and  23  girls.  Of  the  day-schools, 
one  with  twelve  boya  waa  •  dawieat  idiool.  the  icat  vera 

hedjjc-schools. 

Tinahely,  or  Tincliely,  or  Tinnahealy,  is  in  the  parish 
of  Kilcommon,  in  the  half-barony  of  Ballinaeor  South, 
about  52  miles  Mwth  of  Dnblin.  The  area  of  the  pwMi 
is  about  ia;i017  acraa;  tlie  population  In  1831  was  4327. 
The  town  was  destroyed  In  the  insurrection  of  17W,  and 
ha-s  since  been  neatly  rebtiilt.  It  is  near  a  stream  flow- 
ini:  into  ttie  f Jrcen-island  or  Shillelagh,  or  Dcrry  nver, 
ami  Kin-i-ts  of  three  streets  meeting  in  the  market-place. 
It  contained,  in  1831,  96  houses,  namely,  &4  inhabited  and 
2  uninhabited ;  with  a  population  of  ill  families,  or  575 
individuals.  There  are  a  conudendile  water-mill  for  con, 
a  market  and  court-house,  a  police-station,  a  post-oflee, 
aod  ^  djapenaary.  There  is  a  market  on  Wednesday,  and 
there  are  sereral  yearly  fairs,  chiefly  fbr  cidtle  and  pigs. 
The  church  is  half  a  mile  south  of  the  town,  and  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel  is  a  mile  to  the  east-sonth-east.  At  Cool- 
rusit  in  the  !ie:t;htiuurh()oJ  aie  '  Illack  Tom's  Cellars,' the 
remains  of  a  mansion  comnienceil  by  the  celebrated  earl  of 
Strafford.  The  pari.sh  of  Kilcommon  is  a  rectory,  forming 
part  of  the  union  of  Crosspatrick,  in  the  diocese  of  Fems : 
the  union  is  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 978/.  6f.  9d.  There 
were  in  the  parish,  in  l&fi,  only  two  day-ad)odl^  with  17S 
children,  namely,  100  boys  and  75  girls :  one  was  a  pa- 
rish school,  paitly  supjxirted  by  Earl  Fitrwilliam. 

The  post-town  or  village  of  Annamoe,  in  Derrylossary 
or  Derralossary  )?arish,  in  the  half-barony  of  Ballinaeor 
North,  Smiles  .-ioutli-west  of  Newtown-Mount-Kennedy. 
and  ;X)  from  Dublin,  consisted,  in  1831,  of  no  more  than  11 
houses,  all  inhabited,  with  a  population  of  II  families,  and 
67  persons.  It  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avonmore,  over 
which  there  is  »  bridge,  and  has  ft  neat  Roman  Oatholie 
chapel,  a  post-oflce,  and  a  mill.  Close  to  the  villaffe  is 
the  extensive  demesne  of  Glendalough ;  also  the  glebe- 
house  and  t;rounds  of  Derrylossary  parish.  Ashford.  in 
Kathnew  parish,  in  the  barony  of  Newcastle,  28  miles  from 
Dublin,  on  the  mail-road  to  Wexford,  has  a  bridge  over  the 
Vartrv  aiul  a  jx>st-office.  Adjacent  to  it,  thoueh  in  another 
parish  t  hat  of  Killiskey),  are  the  Parish  church  of  Killiskey 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  The  village  of  Ballinalea 
or  Bolinolea.  in  Bathncw  jpariah,  immediately  adjoins  Aib* 
ford :  it  had,  in  ISSl,  80  nooaea,— 7B  inhaMfed,  1  uninta^ 
bited,  and  1  building,  with  a  population  of  99  families,  or 
476  persons.  Immediately  adjacent  to  it  are  the  demesnes 
of  Rossna  and  Cronroe  linusis     Delgany  is  in  Delgany 

Earish,  in  the  half-barony  of  Italhdovvn,  19  miles  from 
Kiblin.  It  was  antiently  called  Dergne.  or  Dolgne,  and 
was  the  scene  of  a  ereat  battle,  a.d.  1022,  between  the 
Ostmen  or  Danes  of  DubUn  and  the  king  of  Leinster.  Tho 
village  bad,  in  1831. 30  houses,  all  inhabited,  with  ftpopo- 
lation  of 80  ftmiHea,  or  188  peraons ;  a  dnvdi,  inwlMli  ia 
ftbaadaonMaoinaMiitoftlMlaleMr.DMid1«lmMlM;  • 
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CK  hpMM,aad»ialiedMioiMt.  Hw  port        to  » little 
■at  ftWB  the  vOtoge,  adlaeent  to  the  taageiAeut  d«- 
meane  of  Bcllerue,  in  the  Olen  of  the  Dowm,  the  teat  of 

Ihc  Laloiuhe  family.  Enniskerry  is  in  the  parish  of  Pnwors- 
conrl,  m  the  half-barony  of  Ilalhilown,  13  mile*  from  Dublin, 
fi'i  the  fOiith  side  of  the  Cookstown  river,  which  joiti^  the 
Darele.  It  had,  in  1831,  70  houses  (flO  inhabited  and  1 
vninrahltedX  nith  a  population  of  98  ftolUea,  or  407  per- 
•ooa.  Iliere  era  en  innuit  aebool-lioiiee» »  police-atatioo, 
end  a  poelHifllee.  SereielraiMeleMeluiiHeearerflaideiit, 
and  the  romantic  tceneiy  or  the  neighboartiood  draws 
many  persons  from  Dublin,  forwhoee  accommodation  there 
are  (^o<;>d  hotels  .md  ]o»1|arinc-hou5.«-s.  The  ailjacent  de- 
mesne of  Puwerscourt.  with  its  .■spacious  and  splendid 
mansion  of  hewn  jjranitc,  is  the  residence  of  Viscount 
I'owerseourt.  Tlie  apartment.s  arc  very  fine,  and  contain 
a  number  of  excellent  paintings,  and  the  prounda  are 
of  aJmort  ttnequsUed  beeaty.  Near  JEoniskerry  are  the 
demeene  end  hoaee  of  TIniwniBch,  which  were  purohaaed 
by  the  Irish  parliament  and  presented  to  the  late  Henry 
Grattan  :  it  is  now  the  residence  of  hia  son.  Glenealy  is 
in  the  barony  of  Newcastle,  between  6  and  6  mile.««  from 
Wit  klow.  llie  village  had,  in  1R31,  29  houses  f2H  inha- 
bited and  1  uninhabited  .  with  a  population  of  3()  familieu, 
or  193  persons.  In  it  arc  the  parish  church,  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  a  national  school-house,  and  another 
•chool-honae.  NetetowQ-MottDt-Kennedy  is  in  Newoaatle 
tipper  parish,  in  the  berony  of  Newcastle,  22  nilcs  ftoa 
Dublin,  on  the  mail-road  to  Wexford.  It  had,  in  1831, 
123  houses  ( 121  inhabited  and  2  buildins:  ,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  158  families,  or  KA  persons.  Tliis  town  had  for- 
merly a  market,  but  it  is  now  aii>continued,  and  the  market- 
house  is  used  for  a  school-house.  There  are  still  severai 
yearly  fiurs.  A  chapel-of-ea«e  to  the  parish  church,  a 
polioe  itatloQ,  and  a  post-office  are  in  the  village ;  and 
around  it  wo  *  wunbcr  of  xtnUciAeo's  manaione  and  parks. 
Newbrid{^  Is  In  the  parish  of  CartlcflMeedam*  in  the  barony 
of  Arklow.  It  has  been  noticed  hi  our  deeoiplkm  of  tM 
Rcencry  in  the  vale  of  Ovoca. 

f;ieridaioiijfli.  or  Glandelouffh,  is  in  the  parish  of  Derry- 
laasar>',  in  the  half-barony  of  Ballinacor  North,  31  miles 
from  t)ublin  by  the  military  road.  The  name  is  properly 
tppltcfthle  to  the  lechided  valley  already  described,  in 
wnidl  th«  mioi  of  this  antient  city  stand,  and  appears 
to  bo  identical  with  Olenealo,  the  name  of  the  river 
whieh  drains  the  valley.  In  this  valley  St.  Coemeene, 
or  Keivin.  or  Kevin,  a  young  man  of  noble  birth, 
bom  A.D.  4£>R,  took  up  his  abode,  and  afterwards  founded 
an  abbey,  under  the  invocation  of  .St.  Peter  ajid  St  Paul, 
over  which  he  presided  a.*  abbot  and  bishop.  St.  Keivin 
died  A.D.  618,  aged  a  hundred  and  twenty,  and  his  festival 
is  kept  un  the  3id  June.  The  abbey  suifered  much  in  sub> 
eequent  yean.  It  was  honied  once  or  twice  by  aeddent, 
and  repeatedly  sacked  or  burned  by  the  Danes  or  others. 
Nntwitnstanding^  these  disasters,  the  relif^ious  ertabliah- 
menls  in  the  ^len  went  on  increasing,  and  the  jurisdiction 
of  its  bishops  extended  even  to  the  walls  of  Dublin.  About 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  eentury  the  religions  began  to 
desert  the  place,  and  the  see  was  united,  a.o.  1214,  to  that 
of  Dublin,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  in  pursuance,  as  it 
w«a  affiraied,  of  the  porpoee  of  Cardinal  Papiron,  papal 
lefate  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  It  to  stated  in  a  eontem- 

Enrary  record  of  the  union  of  the  two  dioceses  by  the  arch- 
ishop  of  Tuam,  preserved  in  Ware's  '  History  of  Ireland.' 
that  tne  place  had  been  deserted  for  near  forty  years  pa-it, 
lo  that  '  from  a  church  (says  the  record)  it  has  beeonie  a 
cave  of  robbers  and  a  den  of  thieves;  and  more  nuirders 
are  committed  there,  through  the  lonelv  and  wide  solitude, 
than  in  My  odMr  fbot  in  Ireland-'  it  is  observable  that 
in  the  mow  ioooM  Urn  of  Olendahmgfa  beCora  the 
annexation  to  temod,  rather  slightingly.  *  a  oartain  rural 
bishop'  I  ■  quendam  corepiscopum').  The  see  however 
continued  to  cxiiit,  either  by  uiinrpation  or  papa)  appoint- 
nuiit,  and  the  bishops  weie  &uppoiti'J  by  tlie  natives. 
Denis  White,  last  lituJar  bishop,  resigned  his  ciainu  a.o. 
1491,  and  the  see  hM  hMii avtriinM iadhvvtably  united 
to  that  of  Dublin. 

"Die  ruins  of  maqy  of  the  eeeleuaatical  buildings  remain. 
The  eaetenuaoat  are  tha  ruins  of  the  Ffioiy  of  8t.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  otherwise  the  priory  of  St  Saviour,  on  the 

.••niiMi  side  of  the  uTiited  stream  of  the  Olenealo  and  Olen- 
daaaii :  Uie  pnur}'  ha^  bc«n  a  building  of  more  elceant 
daiigB  and  nclier  onbelUehBaent  than  any  other  hniliiaf 


in  the  TaDoy ;  but  the  remiBB  aio  very  imperftet.  Om 

the  opposite  or  north  aide  of  the  stream,  a  httle  more  to 
the  west,  are  the  ruins  of  Trinity  Church,  sometimes  called 
Ivy  Church,  from  its  being  overgrown  with  ivy  :  the  nave 
and  chancel  remain  :  between  them  is  a  semicircular  arch ; 
and  there  are  the  remains  of  a  round  tower  or  belfnr  joined 
to  the  church.  A  short  distanoe  west  of  Trinihr  Courch  to 
a  small  paved  area,  said  ta  have  been  the  manet-pkeo  of 
the  city,  with  a  baee  of  waiOwyBnwhkh  fha  aaarkot  anaa 
toeaidtohawaatood.  Thaniaiial-piaee  tooathenorOierfi. 
or  rather  north-eastern  ude  of  the  river  Glendasan.  just 
above  its  junction  vrith  the  Olenealo.  From  this  area  a 
paved  cauiewa) ,  the  retuRiiig  of  which  may  be  traced  in 
several  places,  formerly  led  up  the  valley  of  Glen-daaan: 
traces  of  a  road  leading  up  the  valley  of  Olen^aknigfa 
may  also  be  seen  in  one  or  two  plaees^  To  both  these 
rosds  the  name  of  *  St.  Kevin's  Road'  to  given.  Qeaa  to 
the  market-place  tho  river  Gtondaan  to  eroased  by  a  ford 
and  by  steppin^onca :  there  wie  antiently  a  bridge ;  and 
opposite  to  the  market-place,  on  the  south  ude  of  the 
Glendasan,  on  the  tongue  of  land  between  that  and  the 
Glenealo,  are  the  ruins  of  the  calhi-dral  and  of  several 
other  churches.  The  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  of  what  is 
called  the  Priesfs  Chorch,  of  a  *  Cloigtheach '  or  round 
tower,  and  of  several  crossee,  are  in  an  endoeed  bniiajH 
ground,  entered,  immediatdy on  OHMdacttka Glandaiaa, 

Sra  gatewa/with»aaayctNahr  areh.  lanains  of 
e  cathedral  eondst  of  parts  of  the  nave  and  choir :  the 
nave  was  4fl  feet  long  by  30  wide,  and  was  united  to  the 
choir  by  a  semicircular  arch,  now  fallen  down.  The  semi- 
circular east  window  of  the  choir  adorned  with  a  chevron 
moulding,  and  having  on  its  imposts  sculptures  of  SOflAC  cf 
the  traditionary  aJvi  ntures  of  St.  Kadn,  aad  thuOO  WOK 

dows  on  the  south  side  of  the  navoi  laowns  ncoo  af  ttaai 
appear  to  have  been  gtascd;  and  ^  oad  wmdow  to 
nanowod  in  panctratiag  throni^  the  thickness  of  the  wall, 
so  that  on  the  outside  it  is  a  mere  spike-hole.  The  western 
doorway  to  also  standing.  What  is  called  the  Priest's 
Church,  or  the  Priest "s  House,  is  described  by  Ledwich  as 
the  .s.acristy  :  the  closet  for  the  holy  vestment*  and  utenih 
remains.  The  crosses  in  the  grave-yard  are  mutalatod. 
one  of  them,  formed  of  a  nngle  block  of  granilOk  aad 
neatly  sculptured,  to  enpposad  to  be  the  nHurkot«iaai^  ra- 
moved  from  ito  haaa  in  the  aaaikel-place.  The  raoad  toieir 
is  in  the  north-weat  comer  of  the  grave-yard :  it  is  110 
feet  high,  the  wdh  being  entire,  with  a  circular  band  or 
coping  on  the  top,  but  the  conical  roof  or  cap  is  gone  : 
the  ba.se  is  52  feet  in  circumference  ;  the  wall*  are  four 
feet  thick.  There  was  formerly  the  stump  of  another 
round  tower  not  far  off.  In  the  inclosures  which  imme- 
diately adjoin  the  grave-yard  of  the  cathedrd  is  a  chnidi 
with  a  stone  root;  eommonly  called  St  Kavin^  Hooae,  or 
St.  Kevin's  Kitchen,  by  tkr  the  most  pnftot  of  all  the 
antient  buildings  in  the  valley.  It  is  nearly  23  feet  long 
and  IS  feet  wide  inside,  and  has  a  semicircular  vaulted 
roof,  with  an  opening  info  a  small  round  tower  or  belfry, 
covered  in  with  a  conical  cap  rising  45  feet  from  the  ground, 
similar  to  those  of  the  antient  round  towers.  The  roof  of 
the  church  is  a  high  ridged  roof  extenuJly.  lidiw  au  feet 
from  the  ground :  at  the  west  end  of  the  eourehS  a  anaU 
chapd  of  aomewfaat  totwdatci  with  a  roof  of  lower  pitch : 
the  ehapel  was  used  fbr  wordiip  not  many  years  dnee.  Tlie 
sites  of  two  other  churches  mnv  be  tiaced  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  inclosure.  .\  short  distance  we.st ward  from  the 
cathedral,  but  not  in  the  adjacent  inclosure,  are  the  ruins  of 
Our  Lady's  Church,  a  small  building  of  more  ornamental 
character  than  most  of  the  others,  covered  with  ivy,  fttim 
which  circumstance  it  to  eomeliniae  called  '  Ivy  Chtudi.' 
Westward  of  Our  Lady^  Omrdi.  scattered  in  fhe  valley, 
are  tha  ramahia  of  itona  crosses  and  two  or  three  small 
earthen  tbrto;  and  on  ^le  south-east  side  of  the  upper 
lake,  on  the  bank  of  the  T.ugduff  Brook,  which  flows  into 
it,  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation,  are  the  ruins  of  Refeart 
Church,  or  Rhefeart  Church,  thr  burial-place  of  the  chief* 
of  the  sept  of  OToole.  On  the  south  side  of  the  church 
to  a  stone  with  an  inscription  now  illegible,  but  said  to 
record  the  interment  of  one  of  the  OTooka.  wlio  died 
A.D.  1010.  There  are  some  fhigmento  of  erossee  round 
this  church.  On  the  south  side  of  the  same  lake  are  the 
ruins  of  another  church  called  •  Templenaskellitr."  or 
•  Teampall-na-Skellig,'  otherwise  Dysart-Kevin.  Close  to 
the  church,  in  a  rocky  projection  from  the  mountain 
whiah  heia  ddrtothaaottth  banlE  of  flia  laka,h  aa  •»> 
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MTtHnn  called  St.  Kevin's  Bed.  It  i*  a  ho])ow,  tuffieitnt 
to  contain  one  person  only,  30  feet  above  the  lake,  in  the 
fiM*  of  a  rocky  precipice  rising  almoat  jperpendieularly 
ftoMi  tha  water,  and  accesible  hf  ft  veiy  4llBfilllt  and  dan- 
mnm  ptth.  ▲  raiaU  ebu*!  «r  onpt  mur  <1m  «bl>e/ 
Mioreht  (Baeotcred  in  flw  lanwr  part  ^th«  lut  eantary,  m 
■upposed  to  have  been  (he  tonal)  of  St  Knvin.  '  St.  Ke- 
vin's Keepc'  and  '  St.  Kevin's  Well,'  in  Ihii  neig:hbourhood, 
are  connected  by  some  tradition  with  (he  saint,  whose  name 
has  also  been  lately  priven  to  a  national  school-house  in  the 
valley  .  Glendalough  is  MMBetimM  etlled  '  the  Seven 
Chuivhea :'  Ledwich  «od«*vouni  to  taoertain  which  were 
ttM  wren ;  but  hii  Hit  is  inaccurate,  for  it  include*  '  Ivt 
Church,'  the  modem  popular  desifnation  of  Our  Lady^ 
and  Trinity  churches,  both  of  wlueh  are  given  in  hu  hat 
under  tluir  proper  nnmosi. 

tJary»l"ort  is  about  G  or  7  miles  south-west  of  Rathdrum  : 
it  is  commonly  calli  i!  >fai  reddin,  or  Moycreddin.  It  had 
a  castle  erected  between  a.d.  16*25  and  1629,  while  Ilenry 
Cary,  Lord  Falkland,  was  lord-deputy  <^  Ireland,  from 
whrai  Um  aama  (CaiyVfiivt)  appean  to  bava  baan  darivad. 
TMb  aaatte  waatakan  bf  tiw  aalivaa  ia  tha  pait  inauRae- 
tion  of  IMl.  Um  village  was  incorporated  by  Charles  I., 
and  returned  two  members  to  the  Irish  parUament.  It  was 
dtsfranchi-sed  at  the  Union  ;  and  the  earl  of  Carysfort,  the 

rron,  received  for  it  15.000/.  compensation  money.  It 
now  a  decayed  'villape,  with  an  episcopal  cliapel, 
ftmnerly  endowed,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a  weli- 
aadowed  school. 

Thafillaga  of  BaUiaalca  bas  baan  notieed  in  coutaatioD 
with  the  iwat-tfFwn  of  AAtbid.  Donard  (popalafioii  in 
1831,  717\  in  the  hftlf-barony  of  Lower  Talbotstown.  about 
6  miles  sonlti-east  of  Dunlnvin.  has  two  chiirehes,  one  of 
them  in  ruins,  a  Human  C'litliolic  chapel,  and  a  poUce- 
station  ;  Kilcoob*  (  population  in  IKil,  4QQ).  in  the  barony 
of  Newcastle,  near  the  post-town  of  Newtown-Mount- 
Kennedy,  has  a  church  in  ruins ;  Rathnew,  or  Newrath 
(population  in  1831,  544),  in  Neweaslla  barony,  near 
wiaklow,  has  a  raiaad  chureh  and  a  poUae^tation ;  and 
lUtfeiTMs  rpopulatkm  la  1631, 2t0%  in  tha  Iwrony  of  Ark- 
low,  6  or  7  miles  north  of  Arklow  town,  has  a  mined  church, 
a  police-station,  a  dispensary,  and  a  school-house. 

Divitionx /or  Erclesiatlintl  and  Lfgal  Purposfs — The 
eottntyis  chiefly  in  the  diocese  of  Dublin  and  Glendalough, 
Mrtljr  in  that  of  Lei^hlin,  and  partly  in  that  of  Ferns. 
Tha  namber  of  parishes  and  other  ecelcsiaitieal  ebanas 
pailly  or  wholly  in  the  oounty  we  gira  below.  It  is  to  Da 
A  that  many  of  tha  parishes  and  other  charges  are 
^  teto  onions,  so  that  the  number  of  benefices  is 
1  balow  tliat  of  tha  eecleeiastieal  cures. 
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parishes  which  are  whollv  or  partly  in  tha  oonntr  was  re- 
ported to  parliament  in  1885  as  follows.  (Firtt  k*port  of 
Commitnonert  of  Public  Inttrvrtton,)  This  statement 
includes  all  the  places  of  worship  in  those  parishes  or  unions 
of  which  only  a  put  (and  in  some  instances  a  small  part) 
is  witiiia  the  countv:  it  will  not  therefors  be  strictly  cor- 
iMt  as  applied  to  ua  eoon^,  but  wiU  be  bear  enough  to 
gfOMtMMtl  Ma*  Of  ill  ilata  aa  to  tha  » 
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The  educational  statistics  of  the  same  unions  and 
rishes,  according  to  tha  return  mada  to  pariiamant  in  IM^ 
were  as  follows 
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Wicklow  is  in  the  Leinster  circuit :  the  assizes  are  held 
at  Wicklow,  and  general  sessions  of  the  peace  are  held 
there  and  at  Baltinglasa.  The  oouatj-gaal  at  Wicklow 
was  till  lafdjr  uttariy  inadeauate  in  raqMet  of  aaeommo- 
dation.  For  an  avenge  of  from  60  to70jpcisonen(inalu(^ 
ing  females  and  debtors)  there  were  only  32  snail  cells, 
5  day-rooms,  4yard^,  a  chapel  not  suffii  iently  divided,  and 
3  rooms  used  for  an  iiuHuilal.  Lur^f  K^iants  have  however 
been  made  by  the  prand  jury,  with  Ihr  (.nuMMit  oi  the  cess- 
payers,  in  order  to  make  the  required  additions.  The  pri- 
soneiswear  a  prison  dress,  and  are  employed  at  stone- 
breaking  and  net-making,  and  oceasionaliy  at  vaiious 
trades,  and  a  good  sebool  is  eairied  on  by  tha  turakevs. 
There  is  a  tread-wheel  for  hard  labour  sentences,  llie 
female  prisoners  are  clothed  and  divided  into  two  clasaes, 
under  a  matron  and  deputy,  who  (five  them  inMnicliuinuKl 
occasional  employment,  'llu'  whole  prison  is  remarkably 
clcin.  ■  riir  Himni  oi  Siipi'niiU'ndence meet  roonthly,and 
take  a  benevolent  interest  in  the  wellkre  of  this  estabiish- 
mant;  the  local  inspector  is  a  good  public  officer ;  the 
govamor  attend*  to  his  duty  {  and  the  datiaa  of  ehuilain 
and  oiadieal  oflear  are  perforned  with  nal  and  attaation.* 
(Intpecton  of  Pritont'  Nineteenth  Rfimrt.) 

Tncre  is  a  district  bridewell  at  Ualtinglass,  which  was 
also  inade<ju!ite  until  within  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
when  an  addition  has  hetn  made  to  it :  there  are  now  13 
cell»,  4  day-rooms,  4  yards,  with  a  small  hospital,  which  is 
room  enough  for  the  average  number  of  prisoners,  except  at 
session  times.  It  has  a  keeper,  niatnn«  and  turnkey;  init 
at  the  time  of  the  Twentieth  Report  of  tha  Inqpastoia  af 
Prisons  {Pari.  Papert,  1842)  rery  Httle  hi  the  way  of  dhal- 
pline  or  instruction  had  been  attempted.  Some  school 
instruction  had  been  given,  but  it  was  doubtful  if  it  had 
been  rejrular;  and  there  was  no  ok 
provision  for  nelii^ious  instruction. 

The  criminal  it  tnms  for  IB4I  give  the  number  of  1 
mittaJs  for  trial  at  tha  asaisas  or  sessions  at  854  i  iim  I 
bar  of  auamaty  convlalioaB  at  potty  saasionsk  11t{ 
the  namber  of  paMom  ooomitlad  Ibr  drankannaia  at 


106. 

These  retuma  ware  lower  in  all  respeets  than  (br  any  other 

county.  Of  254  persons  rommittrd,  131  were  ronvicted, 
2of  capital  ofTeni-es ;  and  123  were  acquitted  or  di.«i  hartred. 

The  county  is  in  the  district  of  the  Richmond  Innaiic 
asylum  in  Dublin.  There  are  county  inttnnaries  at  Wick- 
low and  Baltinglaai ;  ftver  hospitals  at  Arklow,  Blessing- 
ton,  Brsv,  EnniskenY,  Newtown>Mount>Kennedy,  Strat* 
fbrijHMi*ftaney,uid  Wicklow;  and  dispensaries  at  Arkloar, 
Aughrim.  Blessington,  Brav,  Calary,  Carnew,  Dunlavin, 
Enniskerry,  Kilte^,  Rathdrum,  Redcroas,  Millelagh,  and 
Tinehely ;  mi  M»  (toaali^  not  ghraa)  Stt  Dalgaoy  isd 

Newcastle. 

The  grand-jury  presentments  for  IMO  aflMMOlail  to 

27,059/.  15«.  2|<f.,  thus  distributed  :— 


New  roads,  bridges,  te.   .      .  s 

Repairing  roads,  bridges^  Att.  . 

Erection  or  repair  of  oourt  and  ses- 
sions houses  

Building  or  repairing  prisons 

All  other  prison  expenses,  including 
salaries  ..... 

Police  and  police-establishments,  and 
payments  to  vritneues  . 

Saiarlca  of  oottB^  oflkeaimikot  iaoladed 
ahoTO 

Public  charities  .... 
Repayment  of  advance  to  government 
Mlsoellanaoo^  not  hidodM  above 
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27.0f>l»  If)  2} 
The  county  constabulary  force,  on  the  1st  of  January, 
1841,  consisted  of  1  county-inspector  (second-rate) ;  5  sub- 
inspeetor*  (I  atttm*rate,  1  llnt«-iata,  1  thitd'tata) :  9  bead 
«oMaU«(lfltOt4ilC^9  iMdM);  2»CtM0lHbMd 
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189  sub-constables  (125  first-rato,  44  second-rate);  with 
S  horses. 

Before  the  Union  the  county  rv turned  ten  members  to 
the  Irish  parliament:  two  for  the  county  itself;  and  two 
«Mh  lot  the  borougha  of  Wicklow,  Baltinelass,  Blessing- 
ton,  and  Caiyilbft ;  at  orawnt  it  returns  only  two,  namely, 
the  county  memhen.  Th*  munbw  of  votea  on  the  regie* 
ter  at  the  end  of  the  year  1880  waa  17BB ;  the  number  on 
the  register  in  Fcbruar)-,  1841,  was  1503,  exclusive  of 
those  who  had  registered  in  1832,  and  had  not  since  re- 
registered. 

niitory. — Sir  .James  Ware  considers  this  county,  and 
with  good  rearan,  to  have  been  included  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Cauci  (Kavcot)  of  Ptolemy,  to  whom  he  aiaigns  also 
the  oouoty  of  Kildare.  He  supposes  them  to  hftve  been 
%  branch  of  the  German  Cauci.  The  Skncjr  waa  perhaps 
the  Modonus  (M^voc)  of  Ptolemy ;  and  tho  Oroea  may 
be  safely  identified  with  the  Oboca  ("o^oKa)  of  the  same 
writer.  In  the  period  antecedent  to  the  Anglo-Norman 
inva-\ion,  the  liaruiiy  of  Arklow  and  the  southern  part  of 
the  barony  of  Newcastle  formed  the  territory  of  a  branch 
of  the  sept  of  the  O'Kellys  :  their  country  was  called 
Gciocb-Cualan,  or  Hv-Briun-Cualan.  Another  part  of  the 
oonnty,  called  Imayfe,  including  a  port  of  the  mountain- 
range,  belonged  to  the  Mptof  the  O'Tooloe;  indthewadcm 
part,  called  Ramlouirhs  fa  name  which  eeema  to  be  em- 
bodied in  that  of  tne  parish  of  Kil-ranelaph'),  or  Col- 
connell,  or  Fcaijh  M  Huph's  country,  belonged  to  a  branch 
of  the  sept  of  the  C)  Byrnes.  Another  part  of  tho  Wpt  ' 
occupied  the  east  coast  adjacent  to  the  OKcllys. 

The  church  and  monastery  of  Glendalough  formed  a  con- 
•tant  object  of  hostile  attack  by  the  Danes  or  Ostmen  of 
Dublin,  and  was  repeatedly  sacked  or  destroyed  by  them. 
In  tiie  Analo>Nonnm  iawion  ^aj>.  1 169)  the  combined 
Ibreca  oMhe  invaden  and  thetr  ally  Dermod,  king  of 

Leinster,  marched  towards  Glendaloush  to  cha-slise  the 
OTooles,  in  whose  country  the  city  stood,  and  who  had 
refused  obedience  to  him.  The  city  was  taken  without 
resistance,  and  plundered  and  burned.  In  the  division  of 
landa  among  the  invaders,  Wicklow  was  aaisigned  to 
Maurice  Fitzgerald.  In  the  division  of  Leinster  and 
Munster  into  wires  by  Kin^  John,  what  is  now  the  county 
«f  WieUoir  «aa  iaduded  in  that  of  Dublin,  and  «ae  not 
ftm ed  into  a  leparate  eoanty  until  the  government  of  the 
lonl-diputy  Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  in  the  reipn  of 
Jnnea  1.,  a.d.  KJOO.  The  native  sept.s  appear  to  have 
pIMerved  a  precarious  independence  in  the  mountains;  of 
which  the  separate  continuance  of  the  bishopnc  of  (llenda- 
kwgh  for  nearly  three  hundred  years  after  the  attempt  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  ^[ovemment,  with  the  aid  of  the  pope's 
legate,  to  aupprese  it,  ia  an  indication.  Castles  were  built 
to  nttnia  thni,  but  with  little  effect.  Dating  the  visit 
of  l^ehard  II.  to  Ireknd  (iaM-5)  arrangementewere  made 
for  the  removal  of  the  native  septs  and  for  the  rstahlish- 
ment  of  English  settlers  in  the  mountains,  but  the  project 
was  never  carried  into  effect.  In  the  time  of  Ehzabeth, 
Phea^h  or  Feagh  M'Hugh,  chief  of  the  O  Hyrnes,  was  in 
rebellion  against  the  government.  In  158U,  \n  conjunction 
with  his  allies,  he  cut  off  a  coniaderable  detachment  of 
English  forces  at  Glendalough.  In  1596  he  was  defeated, 
•na  in  1597  ehun.  The  nntivea  joined  in  the  neat  inaur- 
loetion  of  IMl,  and  were  in  the  teqael  anfadued  by  Crom- 
well in  his  march  toward  the  south. 

In  the  insurrection  of  1798,  the  insurgents  of  the  county 
attacked  StnitfordHin-Slaney  and  Newtown-Mount-Ken- 
nedy,  but  were  repulsed.  The  Wexford  insurgents  entered 
the  countv  from  the  south,  but  were  beaten  at  Arklow  by 
Gkneml  Needham  and  Colonel  Skerrett:  thia  waa  one  of 
lilt  neik  important  actkma  of  the  war,  aa  it  piovonted  the 
hwirgoBli  mNB  advandag  upon  Dublin. 
(Oidnanee  Map  tif  Wwumo ;  Map  Ireland,  by  the 
oeiety  for  the  DiffVision  of  Useful  Knowled^;  Mr. 
Weaver,  On  the  Geological  relationt  of  the  Ea»t  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  '  Geological  Tranwtioru  ■'  Seward's  Tovd- 
rraphia  Hibernica  :  Traveller^  AVu'  Guide  through  Ire- 
land; Sir  James  Wares  History  of  Ireland;  Harris's 
Htbemiea ;  Moore's  and  Lelaod's  Hutorw  nf  inland  ; 
Lewia'a  Tapograpkieal  Diet,  Mandg  ParNammtary 
Papert.) 
WICKLIFFE.  [WTCurra.! 

WICQUEFORT,  ABRAHAM  DE,  was  a  native  of  Hol- 
land, and  was  horn,  it  is  commonly  rtated,  at  Amsterdam, 
is  un;  but  1m  oor^  left  lua  oonntqr  tad  took  up  lus 


residence  in  France.   In  1826  he  was  appointed  by  He 
elector  of  Brandenlnirs;  his  rc-iihmt  at  the  French  root; 
and  he  held  that  post  till  165K,  when,  at  the  inMancenf 
Cardinal  Maiariii,  he  wa.s  arrested  by  a  lettre-de-ctch*!. 
and  thrown  into  the  Bastile,  on  a  charge  of  tendi!!? 
secret  faitelligence  to  the  government  of  the  United  Pm- 
viaoee,  and  auo  of  being  a  any  in  the  pn/  of  other  iomti 
governments.  He  remmnea  in  oonflnenieDt  ftr  a  jus. 
and  was  then  released  and  orderrd  to  leave  Franee.  0» 
this  he  passed  over  to  England,  and  thence  retomed  fote 
native  countrj',  where  the  Pensionary  D»?  Witt,  with  w:i;c 
lie  had  in  fact  carrioii  on  a  clanclt'stine  corresponder.M, 
procured  him  the  appointment  of  historiographer  to  lb» 
States,  or,  accoiding  to  other  accounts,  of  secretary-intrt- 
preter  for  foreign  dispatches.   Possibly-  he  held  both 
officMk  or  ttwy  may  hnve  fiwmed  only  one  office.  .At  \k 
same  time  flie  dine  of  Branswiek-LunenburK  appoiDtcd 
him  his  resident  at  the  Hagiie.    It  v  a-s  De  Wicijtiffortf 
luck  however  to  fall  a  second  time  vukKt  the  suspicion 
botrayinij  his  trust ;  in  March.  1670,  he  was  arreste<3  xnl 
placed  in  confinement  at  the  Hapue,  on  the  chartre  of  hoio- 
ing  secret  correspondence  with  the  enemies  of  the  StiJ«i 
and  in  November  following  was  condemned  to  perpttaii 
imprisonment  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  his  effects.  Br 
remained  in  custody  till  1679,  when  he  effected  liiseiap 
by  exchanpint;  clotiMs  with  one  of  hie  datiehteft,  ioIIm 
refujre  at  the  cinsrl  of  the  Duke  of  Zi'll.  Qnamllnr 
however  with  that  ]>riHce  because  he  would  not  exert hin- 
self  with  more  ze.-il  to  procure  the  rcvci-Nion  ol  the  sentcEff 
paused  upon  him  by  the  Dutch  government,  he  left  hiic:- 
1681.  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  the  year  aller. 

In  that  age  of  profligate  policy  De  Wic(]uefort  ima 
much  request  for  his  dexterity  and  accompliatuneato (ai 
the  more  perhaps  from  the  belief  of  hie  QoaenipuliiHM 
and  want  of  principle') ;  but  he  seema  to  have  cnbyal  ■ 
reputation  on  any  other  account.  He  is  respectably  kiM»i! 
however  in  a  literarj'  capacity.    His  first  publication  if^ 
pears  to  have  been  a  translation  into  French  from  the  f  c 
man  of  the  travels  into  Muscovy,  Tartary,  and  Perai  J 
Adam  Olearius.  '  Relation  du  Voyage  de  Moscovie,' 
which  appeared  in  4to.  at  Parisf  in  lG56i.  again  in  2  roii. 
4to.,  at  Paris,  in  1659,  and  in  a  third  edition,  which  it  b< 
fiur  the  best,  in  UIm,  at  Amatefdnrnt  in  1726.  Thu » 
followed  by  a  translation  into  Ftaneh  from  the  SMimhs 
the  embassy  of  Garcias  de  Silva  into  Persia,  '  L'Affll'*' 
sade  de  D.  Garcias  de  Silva  Fitriieroa  en  Perse,' &C,4te^ 
Paris,  1667.    -Mter  his  imprisonment  at  the  Ha«u«  be 
published  in  I'imo.  at  Cologne  a  defence  of  himself  uwit' 
the  title  of '  M6moires  touchant  les  Amba-ssadeurs,  &c- 
T-.  M.  P."  (meaning,  it  seems,  '  Le  Ministre  Prisonniftj 
But  his  two  principal  works  are  his  treatise  entitln 
'  L'Ambaasadeur  et  sesFonctions,'  dnt  published  in2T0<i. 
4to.,  at  the  Hague,  in  1681,  and- subsequently  a.t  Am^u:- 
dam.  in  1724,  in  17.13,  and  in  1736  i  and  his ' 
Provinces  Unies,"  or  '  Hi'^tory  of*tlic  I'nited  Proyuiett 
from  the  peace  of  Miinsfer."  which  ho  bci^an  to  write  Ki 
hii*  return  to  Holland,  in  1659,  under  the  inspection  "'^'^ 
Witt.   He  had  both  written  and  printed  a  cotiiidt'-'i'  ' 
portion  of  thix  latter  work  when  he  was  thrown  into  pn>c' 
m  1676 ;  but  it  was  first  published  in  a  folio  volume  at  t[i> 
Hague,  in  1719.  Another  poathnmous  work  of  DeWicqiK 
fort,  entitled  •  Mteoiieo  mr  le  Rang  et  la  Preilem*  «^ 
les  Souverains  de  I'Ruiopt;  wnapoSUdiod. in i*^ 
sterdam,  in  174*>. 

WIKnKKING,  CARL  FRIEDRICH,  an  eminent  pf«f 
tical  eufccineer  and  writer  on  hydraulic  and  civil  archiiK- 
ture,  was  bom  at  Wollin  in  Pomerania,  in  17G2.   He  m 
applied  himself  so  early  and  so  earnestly  to  the  prsctjcii 
study  of  topography,  that  when  only  seventeen  he 
tnmod  with  the  taw  of  making  a  statistical  survey  or  chut 
of  the  duchy  of  Meeklenbarg.StreHtz,  which  was  enS'*!': 
on  nine  sheets.    His  succrvs  in  this,  his  ti.st  nndeitssilK 
of  the  kind,  caused  hitn  to  be  employed  almost  imiii*<ll*f*v 
afterwards  by  the  IVissian  governrnent  to  make  a  sinuW 
survey  of  Pomerania  between  Hel?ard  and  Zamow. 
about  1784  to  1788  he  was  engaged  in  making  similif  *"^ 
veys  of  their  territories  for  the  dukes  of  Gotha  and 
and  the  rulers  of  some  other  German  states;  during*'!"^'' 
period  he  also  devoted  a  oonnderable  portion  of  li",'^ 
each  winter  to  the  study  of  arehitechiiie,  aa  well  eem  *" 
military  as  hydraulic  and  engineering.   In  17B8he*»* 
appointed  engineer  in  the  service  of  the  dnehy 
ial7niMfiiitapp«ttodbefotethepubIie  as  %,^^ 
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ptaftariontl  and  scientifie  nibjectB,  m  a  work  entitled 
*  Ueber  Topo^raphisehe  Charten,*  and  hit  *  Beitiige,  &c.,' 
or  *  Contributiona  to  Practical  Hjrdraulie  Architeetuie  and 
Machinery.'  From  this  time  he  was  chiefly  occupied  for 
many  ycnrs  iijion  liis  larj^e  work,  '  Wa!y<crbauk\inst,'  1o 
collect  niitU-nals  and  information  for  which  he  visited  Hol- 
land, and  afterwards  France,  the  Litter  country  together 
with  his  father-in-law,  Oberbaurnth  Rousseau,  the  result* 
of  which  iscientific  journey  are  given  in  the  third  and  fourth 
Tolumm  of  the  first  edition,  which  was  brought  out  in  five 
vohnncii  from  1798  to  ISOB.  This  work,  which  is  esteemed 
the  moit  complete  of  its  kind,  (Gained  for  him  a  high  re- 

fntation  not  unattended  with  other  advantages,  for  in  1fl02 
is  ser^-icos  wore  ent:t^::i  ;!  by  the  Austrian  trrn  rmment, 
with  an  accession  to  Ill's  income  of  2lXK)  florins  a-s  ;i  Na'ary. 
ami  he  was  employed  to  inspect  the  ports  and  harbour?)  of 
Trieste,  Venice,  Fiume,  and  other  places  within  the  Aus- 
trian-Italian territory.  He  was  thus  occupied  till  about 
ISOSi,  when  he  wm  invited  to  Bavaria,  and  there  became 
duef  engineer  and  inspector  of  roads  and  canals,  which 
appointment  he  continued  to  hold  till  1818,  when  he  re- 
tired upon  a  pennon.  While  actively  cnsaged  in  his 
extensive  profesjiional  duties,  he  had  not  nei,'lected  his  lite- 
rary occupations,  one  of  which  was  a  new  edition  of  his 
'  \\  as-serhaukiinst  ;■  and  now  that  he  relea-si'd  fnmi  tlie 
former,  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  his  pen,  and  under- 
took another  very  extensive  work  of  a  far  moft  gfaerally 
interetting  and  popular  character  than  the  formcrtininely, 
U*  *Tlwonti«eb-praetiadM  BSrgerHeh*  Btokonde,'  a  ge- 
neral coarse  of  nvil  architecture  and  its  histoiy,  in  4 
4to.,  with  a  very  large  folio  atlas  of  plates,  1821-6. 

This  work  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
architectural  study,  if  only  on  account  of  the  fund  oi  fresh 
information  it  supplies  relative  to  the  architecture  of  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Poland,  Russia,  and  some  other  parts  of 
Europe,  in  regard  to  whicb  scarcely  anything;  can  be  ga- 
thered from  any  other  general  eoHection  of  the  kind.  A> 
may  be  expected,  many  of  the  sabjeeta  eentained  in  the 
plates  have  been  oi^en  given  in  varioui  publications,  but 
there  are  also  a  vast  many  unedited  ones,  and  among  them 
several  iirit:iri;\l  dcsii^ns  by  Wicbekintx  liinisclf.  In  a  work 
of  so  encyclopedical  a  nature  in  rosard  to  its  subject,  rep€- 
tition  is  of  covirse  unavoidable,  but  Wiebcking's  would,  with- 
out other  alteration,  have  been  greatly  better,  and  more 
neeftil  for  reference,  had  not  the  atlas,  a  huge  oblong  folio, 
opening  to  an  extent  of  nearl/  seven  feet,  been  so  incon* 
v«ni«ntiy  large,  and  <|uite  nnneeeasrily  so,  on  aeeotint  of 
so  nwny  different  subjects  being  introduced  into  a  single 
]^ate.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  plates  themselves 
are  inferior  specimens  of  architec1\:ral  dniwinij,  beinir,  un- 
like those  in  Diirand's  '  Parallele,'  executed  tor  the  greater 
part  in  -^uch  a  coarse  and  loose  style,  that  they  are  evi- 
dently not  to  be  implicitly  relied  upon  in  all  respects. 
Very  great  allowance  however  is  to  be  made  forthe  defects 
and  d«ficicneies  of  *  work  so  eompieheniive  in  its  plan  as 
to  exceed  the  means  of  A  single  Tndhridaal,  however  well 
qtialified  or  however  industrions.  With  the  materials  he 
has  collected,  and  for  which  lie  was  obliged  to  depend  in 
many  insfaners  on  information  received  from  correspon- 
dents, it  would  now  be  comparatively  easy  to  improve  and 
extend  what  he  commenced,  and  that  at  a  time  of  life  when 
most  writers  begin  to  abate  if  they  do  not  close  their  lite- 
rary labours.  One  excellent  feature  in  his  work  is  the  his- 
toneal  tables  of  buildings  and  acdutects,  drawn  vp  aoeoid- 
inglo  the  respective  countries,  and  although  far  from  com- 
plete, and  requiring  many  additions  to  be  made  and  dates 
inserted,  they  very  well  deserve  to  be  so  extended  and 
republished  in  a  sieparate  form. 

As  tc  Wiebekings  own  talents  in  architecture,  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  executed  or  designed  any  build- 
log  actoallv  erected,  a  circumstance  not  pMticularfy  to  be 
regretted  n  we  nay  judge  of  what  he  would  have  done 
ftoBB  the  soMiBWiHi  which  he  has  given  us,  ss  already  meur 
tioned,  in  the  woric  we  have  just  been  speaking  of ;  where 
one  of  the  designs  by  himself  is  for  a  cathedral,  which  is 
externally  a  Corinthian  temple.  deca«tyle  and  peripteral, 
disfigured  howevi  r  In  a  rar,ee  of  very  lofty  and  plain  win- 
dows within  the  colonnades ;  while  internally  it  is  in  the 
Gothic  or  pointed  style.  Another  design  of  the  same  kind 
is  Qothie' within,  Grecian  Doric  in  front,  and  Italian  in 
chaiaeter  in  its  side  elevations.  In  others  we  meet  with 
large  orders  applied  to  ftiodes  oonsisting  of  several  stories, 
wherelqr  tb«  windows  took  asnncli  too  diwinativ  ts  the 
P.  C.  No.  1725. 
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character. 

Besides  the  woHb  slready  mentioned,  he  pnMMwd 

veral  others,  his'Thcoretisch-practische  Strassenhaukunda,* 
IHOS,  and,  so  late  as  1840,  one  entitled  •  Analyse  HistonqaH 
et  Raisonn^c  desMonumens  de  PAntiquitA  ;  cfes  EdificealM 
plus  remarquables  du  Moyen  Age,  Sec.'  and  dedicatwl  to 
Queen  Victoria  of  Kneland. 

The  Chevalier  von  Wiebeking,  as  he  was  usually  called, 
being  knight  of  several  German  and  foreign  orders,  as  well 
as  oMniber  of  nearir  all  the  prineuMl  academies  and 
learned  sodeties  in  Enrope,  died  at  Munieh,  May  29th. 
1R42,  in  his  eighty-first  year,  withonf  havini?  experienced 
much  previous  indisposition  or  tlic  infirmilies  usually  at- 
tendmi:;  such  advanced  age.  As  an  instance  of  longevit}' 
merely,  Ins  Age  is  not  very  extraordinary,  but  it  be- 
comes a  remarkable  case,  if  what  has  since  been  stated  is 
correct,  name|y,  that  of  the  family  he  left  at  his  decease 
the  eldest  son  W88  turned  of  fifty,  and  the  youngest  an  in- 
fant only  two  years  oki.  Tlie  former  of  these,  Carl  Wie> 
beking,  is  a  distinguished  engineer,  whose  first  woric  after 
his  return  from  France,  f^ncrland,  and  Holland,  in  1814, 
was  a  bridge  near  Munich,  across  the  Isar,  designed  by  his 
father,  aocf  oonsirtiqg of  thiM  aichiii  each  nindj'Six  ftel 
in  span. 

{Zeitgenotan ;   Ctmvtrmtiont'Ltxicon ;  VTiehakinf, 

Baukunde.) 

WIELAND.  CHIU8T0PH  MARTIN,  was  bom  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1733,  at  Olmholiheim,  a  viltaga  in  tho 

neighbourhood  nf  Biberaeh  in  Soabia,  where  ms  fkther 

was  pastor.  OW  Wieland,  who  belonged  to  the  Pietistic 
party  of  German  iVotestants,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
antient  lanjruagcs,  and  a  <::iM)d  philosopher  of  the  school  of 
Christian  Wolf.  From  Oberholzheim  he  was  transferred 
soon  afler  the  birth  of  his  son  to  Biberaeh,  where  hft  died 
at  an  advanced  age  «a  senior  of  the  Protestant  ministry  of 
the  place.  The  mother  of  Wielsnd  wss.  according  to  hb 
own  description,  a  model  of  a  pious,  domestic,  and  affee- 
tionate  woman.  TTie  influence  of  such  parents  is  visible 
more  or  less  throughout  the  life  of  Wieland,  and  under 
their  direction  his  talents  were  awakened  at  an  unusually 
early  age.  In  his  seventh  year  he  read  Cornelius  Nepos 
with  great  facility,  and  began  to  learn  Greek ;  in  nis 
eleventh  year  he  attempted  w  write  Latin  poetry,  and  in 
his  twelfth  ho  wrote  a  Gernmn  epie  on  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  earty  years  of  nis  life  were  passed  hap> 
pily  in  his  father's  house.  In  his  fourteenth  year  his  father 
sent  him  to  the  excellent  school  of  Klosterbergen,  near 
Mapdeburg,  where  he  paid  great  attention  to  the  antient 
lanenages!  Xenophon,  especially  the  '  Cyropsedia,' with 
its  beautiful  episode  of  Ara-toes  and  Panthea,  and  the 
*  Memorabilia '  of  Socrates,  which  he  used  to  call  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Greeks,  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  him. 
During  this  period  he  also  read  with  great  teal  the  Ger- 
man tnnultfaons  of  Steele,  Addison,  and  ShaOcsbuiy,  and 
the  original  works  of  Voltaire,  D'Argens,  Lalletria,  and 
others,  for  he  had  learned  French  in  a  very  short  time 
without  a  master.  His  French  reading  tended  to  destroy 
his  religious  belief,  and  with  it  his  peace  of  mind.  One 
of  his  teachers  iliscovered  the  ehanfrc  wluch  had  taken 
place,  and  succeeded  in  calming  the  struggle  which  vras 
going  on  in  his  mind  ;  but  his  health  was  already  much 
napmred  by  it.  When  he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year, 
his  fltther  sent  tdm  to  reside  with  a  relation,  a  physidaa 
at  F.rfurt,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and  to  prepara 
himself  for  the  university.  Afler  having  spent  eighteen 
months  at  Erfurt,  a  residence  which,  a.s  he  himself  says, 
was  more  useful  than  agreeable,  he  returned,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1750,  to  his  parents  at  Biberaeh,  where  he  passed 
six  months,  the  happiest  of  his  whole  life — for  it  was  the 
period  of  his  first  love  for  a  cousin,  Sophia  von  Gjiter- 
mann,  who  afterwards  became  known  as  a  writer  under 
the  name  of  Sophia  de  Larodie.  The  attadiment  to  her 
and  her  conversation  had  an  extraordioaij  inflncnee  npon 
Wieland :  he  describes  it  as  having  made  him  an  enUm* 
I  siast  for  religion  and  everything  that  vva.s  good  and  vifttt*  , 
I  ous.  It  was  during  a  conversation  with  her  that  he  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  a  duiactic  jwem  'On  the  Nature  of 
'  Things,  or  the  most  iH  rlect  World'  c  Ueber  die  Natur  der 
'  Dinge,  oder  die  vollkommenste  Welt').  This  poem, 
I  atthom{h  Wieland  allerwards  wished  to  itiippresa  it,  ss  a 
Imrenile  prodnetioD,  f«it«d  among  the  leading  men  i« 
*  Vol.  XXV  IIw—^  a 
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matteni  of  tiute  a  very  faYOurable  opinion  of  fVic  young 
author's  talents.  It  has  recently  been  reprinteil  in  the 
■upplemenlarv  volumes  to  his  works.  In  the  autumn  ot" 
1760  Wieland  went  to  the  university  of  Tubingen,  pro- 
fefiAetllv  to  study  the  law,  but  he  occupied  hiniMlf  chiefly 
with  ciasHcal  literature,  philoaophv,  and  modem  portly, 
wad  dovotad  to  hia  profeawMal  iUk^  only  u  nudi  atten- 
tion ar  was  neeeatary  to  enable  him  to  paat  hia  ezamina» 
lion.  Sornitrs  appeared  'o  him  the  beau  id^al  of  a  man, 
and  lie  resolved  to  Ibllovv  Ins  example.  De  Rar's  '  Epitres 
Di verses,'  whieh  then  caused  a  great  sensation  in  Ger- 
many, induced  Wtcland  to  write  his  ten  moral  epiktleii 
(*  Zenn  Moralische  Uriefe,'  Tubingen,  1751\  which  were 
wIltrMWd  to  Sophia.  Theite  letters,  which  are  distin- 
gnfariwd  for  hnniour  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  are  tJie  best 
mcture  of  the  atate  of  his  mind  at  that  tiiiM.  Another  di- 
dactic poem,  the  *  Anti-Ovid,'  the  prodntiHon  oft  few  dnyis, 
is  nfreaily  inferior  to  his  mural  letters.  While  at  the  nni- 
veniity  Wieland  showed  little  inclination  to  lorni  iVieiul- 
ahips  with  the  young  men  ol'  his  own  a<;e  :  his  great  de- 
sire was  to  become  acquainted  with  the  chief  literary  men, 
and  to  join  them  in  their  labours  for  improving  the 


taate.  With  this  view  he  sent  «  specimen  of  nn  epic 
poeut  *  Anntnios,'  to  Bodmcr,  at  Zunob,  which  laid  the 
nmndation  of  an  intimate  fiiendsbip  between  this  great 
critic  and  'Wieland.     In  1732  'Wieland  returned  to 

Hiberach,  and  :ui  lu-  had  no  prospects  of  obtaining 
an  appointment,  he  t'ormeil  the  jilan  of  going  to  Got-  ^ 
tingen,  taking  his  degree  and  entering  U[Jon  tile  career  ' 
of  an  academical  teacher  there.  i3ut  this  plan  was  given  ' 
ap,  and  he  accepted  the  invitation  of  Bodmer,  who  asked 
hun  to  come  to  ziiiicli  nod  nantn  in  his  house,  until  n 
amiable  appointment  should  be  found.  Wieland,  on  his 
arrival  at  Zurich,  was  received  in  the  kindest  manner  by 
Bodmer.  and  soon  found  in  him  a  second  father.  B^Klmer 
and  Hreilinger  were  then  at  the  head  of  the  new  bchool  of 
German  poetry,  which  vigorously'  and  successfully  com- 
bated the  pedantic  formalism  of  Gottsched  of  Leipzig  and 
hia  followers.  Wieland  gained  the  esteem  and  adxniration 
of  Bodmer,  and  was  not  only  made  acquainted  with  the 
bMl  prodttctiflns  of  Gcnnna  IttonUucb  out  also  with  the 
■dil  eminent  men,  who  assembled  aitMmd  Bodmer  as  the 
nentest  critic  of  the  day.  In  the  fir>t  year  uf  his  stay  at 
SSHch,  Wieland.  at  the  request  ui  his  patron,  prepared  a 
new  edition  ot'  a  culleetiuu  of  polemical  essays  against 
Gottsched  on  the  improvement  of  taste  in  (iermany 
('Sammlung  der  Ziiricherschen  Streitachriften  ziir  Verbes- 
aerung  des  DeutaehenGesehmackes  wider  die  Gottsched'sche 
Sehule,  von  1741-44'),  Md  accompanied  it  with  a  preface. 
All  that  Widand  wiote  at  Ziinch  bean  the  strongest 
marks  of  BodmeA  Influence,  both  in  form  and  sentiment, 
and  altitough  Bodmer  himself  was  a  poet  ot  very  interior 
raent.  Wieland  expatiated  at  great  length  on  the  beauties 
of  his  poetry,  especially  the  epic  'Noah'  (*  Von  den 
Schiinheiten  des  Bodmcr 'schen  Gedichtes  Noah*).  Wieland 
ahowed  himself  atill  more  as  the  disciple  of  Bodmer  in  his 
Mic  'Der  GeprSfta  Abraham,'  in  three  aaAOK  in  whkh 
BiDdmer  greatly  asaMed  the  you  n  g  poet ;  jn  *  Briefo  von  Ver> 
storbenen  an  hinterlasscnc  Freunde'  (Zilrich,  175.3 1,  and 
various  other  compositions :  for  during  this  period  Wieland 
wrote  with  the  same  haste  and  want  of  reflection  :is  his  ' 
patron.  W^ieland  al.so  adopted  his  religious  fanaticism, 
and  his  talents  would  perhaps  have  been  ruined,  or  at 
least  have  been  led  in  a  false  direction,  had  not  the  more 
henMiy  atody  of  tbc  Greeks  preserved  him  ftom  new  and 
giwter  abflfntions.  In  17M  Wieland,  foitanatefy  for 
hhtt,  left  the  house  of  Bodmer,  to  undertake  the  edncntfon 
of  the  sons  of  two  distinguished  families  at  Zurich.  The 
circle  in  which  he  now  beiran  to  move  obliged  him  to 
make  himself  acqnainti  d  with  Italian,  French,  and  English 
poetrv,  and  his  continued  study  of  Shaftesbury,  Xenophon, 
and  Euripides  mdually  led  him  to  the  path  which  was 
nuMt  aoitod  to  his  gemus.  His  reason  now  began  to  eain 
tfiaaaeaiidem^  over  his  imagination  and  feelings.  The 
•mpimntuee  of  n  distinguished  actv  nduead  Wieland 
bout  this  time  to  try  his  strength  in  the  dnunatie  line, 
ind  he  wrote  the  tragedies  'Lady  .Johanna  Grey,'  '  Cle- 
mentina \on  Porretta,'  and  the  comedy  'Pandora;'  Init 
the'^e  idtem])1s  met  with  no  success,  and  he  found  out  in 
time  that  the  drama  was  not  his  proper  sphere.  After 
having  been  engaged  as  a  teacher  at  Ziiridi  for  four  years, 
he  MMptod  the  situation  of  tutor  in  a  distinguiahed  fo> 
■Of  at  Bern,  hat  h«ioon  gave  it  up^  and  oeeupidl  him- 


self with  lecturing  on  philosophical  fiubjocts,  and'with  ii 
literary  undertakings.  His  re-.ii!i  nee  at  Hern,  and  especially 
his  iiit'ercoiu-se  with  women  ol  aeimirements  and  educa- 
tion, gave  to  his  mind  a  more  decided  turn,  and  his  real 
talents  now  began  to  be  developed.  Among  those  women 
who  exerci;ii-d  a  great  influence  over  hiin,  we  may  men- 
tion the  celebrated  Julia  Bondeli,  the  friend  of  Rousseau. 
It  was  at  Bern  that  Wieland  wrote  the  beautiful  story  of 
'  Araspes  and  Panthea,'  and  conceived  the  plan  of  hia  '  Ag»> 
tliiin.'  his  most  celebrated  novel ;  he  also  wrote  here  the 
first  five  cantos  of  an  epic  called  'Cyrus,'  whicli  ajipcarcd 
in  17o7.  and  of  which  a  new  edition  wiis  published  iu 
1759.  The  idea  of  this  imem  was  suggested  to  him  by 
the  exploits  of  FredericK  the  Great,  during  the  Seven 
Yeais'  War,  in  which  Wieland,  though  at  a  distance  from 
the  scene  of  action,  took  a  nu»t  hve^  interest.  The 
'  Cyrus '  however  was  never  completed. 

In  17(i<)  Wieland  returned  to  Hiberach,  where  he  ob- 
tained an  appointment  in  the  adnunistialum  ol"  the  town. 
Although  this  post  secured  liim  an  honourable  existence, 
it  wiis  in  all  other  respects  very  ill  suited  lor  him.  Tliis 
occupation  had  no  attractions  for  him,  and  the  small  town  of 
Biberach  had  no  intellectual  naources  like  those  which  he 
had  enjoyed  at  Zuridi  and  Bern.  He  also  heard  that  So- 
phia was  married  to  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  De  Ln^ 
roche.  All  these  circumstances  threw  him  more  than 
ever  upon  his  own  rosonrces.  He  soncht  and  found  i  r- 
crcation  in  the  .Mudy  of  .Shakspere,  twenty-eight  <ii  whose 
dramaa  he  translated  into  German  Ziiiirh,  17t)--W»,  8 
vols.  8vo.).  Tliis  was  the  first  German  translation  of 
Shakspere ;  but  W'ieland.  whose  mind  had  been  nurtured 
chiefly  by  the  study  of  Plato,  Xenophon,  Emipidea,  and 
the  mnch  wiiten.  was  not  the  man  to  ^ve  a  foithAd 
picture  of  the  great  dramatist;  hia  translation  has  a  cer- 
tain pieltiness,  elegance,  and  polish,  but  he  never  comes 
up  to  the  strength  and  pathos  of  Shakspere.  Germany 
however  must  be  gratelul  to  him  for  liavuig  taken  tfie 
first  step  towards  nationalizing  Shakspere,  ancl  for  having 
paved  the  way  for  his  successors,  Eschenburg,  Voss, 
Schlegel,  and  others.  Another  circumstance  which  re- 
lieved til*  dullness  of  his  life  at  Bibemh,  and  gave  to 
Ids  mind  a  peculiar  turn,  was  that  Sophia  de  Laroche,  ae- 

conijianied  by  her  husband  and  Crumt  Stadion.  came  to 
stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hiberach.  wluther  the  count 
retired  from  public  service.  Wieland  loi  nied  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  party,  and  became  the  sincere  friend  of  all. 
'Hie  extensive  library  of  the  count,  an  l  knowledge  oi 
the  world,  suggested  new  thoughts  and  ideas  to  Wieland. 
Wieland,  who  was  at  all  times  very  susceptible  to  influcnceA 
from  without,  became  in  the  company  of  his  new  friends  a 
man  of  the  world.  His  religious  enthusiasm  left  him,  and 
a  sort  of  practical  w  isdom  became  his  guide,  whieh  t  j 
some  extent  destroyed  the  intensity  of  his  feelinir,  but  at 
the  same  time  laid  the  foundation  of  his  literary  greatness. 
Wieland's  compositions  of  this  period  combine  the  refined 
sensuality  of  the  Athenians  with  a  sort  uf  practical  philo- 
sophy and  the  elegance  of  the  French.  That  a  voluptoooa 
sensuality  runs  through  all  his  produotions  of  this  period, 
cannot  he  denied  ;  but  this  sensuality,  however  seductive  it 
may  be  to  a  youthful  and  inexperienced  reader,  was  in  reahty 
only  the  playful  musings  of  his  imagination,  and  perhapa 
the  consequence  of  his  over-anxiety  to  obtain  a  numerous 
class  of  readers:  his  personal  character  at  this,  as  well  as 
all  other  periods  of  his  life,  was  of  the  highest  moral 
purity.  His  first  production  of  this  kind  wasliis  poetical 
atonr  of '  U  ndine'  (1762),  whieh  was  fiiUowed  by '  luimiacha 
EiTHhlungen'  (1763-64),  *  Abenteuerdea  DonSliiTioTon  Ro- 
salva,  (Mk  r  der  Sieg  derNatur  iiber  die  Schwannerei'  (1764), 
which  iM  a  sort  of  imitation  of  Cervanti!»'  'Don  Quixote.' 
During  this  period,  which  may  he  termed  the  frivolous 
periotl  of  his  life,  the  thing*  lor  which  he  had  befoic  en- 
tertained the  highest  enthusiasm,  such  as  love,  religion, 
virtue,  and  philosophy,  were  occasionally  ridiculed  as  un- 
natural, and  as  the  mere  offspring  of  our  lancy.  But 
during  this  aama  period  lie  produood  hia  best  novel. '  Aga- 
thon'  (1768),  the  scene  of  which  is  aotient  Oreece,  and  in 
\shicli  he  i  ndeavours to  show  h.ow  far  a  man  ni;u  ;ul\;-.nrt; 
in  \M--tiom  and  \irlue  by  the  meru  use  ol  his  natui.il  la- 
culties,  and  what  iiitluence  outward  circumstances  may 
have  upon  hira.  The  works  which  he  wrote  about  or 
shortly  after  this  time  are  all  of  an  erotic  character,  such 
ashis'Idiis  undZenide'  (1767),  a  romantic  poem  in  Ave 
eantoa;  *lfnaaiian,'  a  woik  vniqiia  in  ila  kind  for  Qw 
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ease,  gnusefulaesa^  and  iiunuonions  beauty  of  iU  style, 
which  Urn  anthor  himsclt  called  a  philosophy  of  the 
Graeea ;  md  a  poem  cntilled  '  Die  Gnaien'  ('  The  Graces') 
( 1770).  In  hit  novd,  *Der  nene  AoMdis '  (1771),  Wieland 
endeavoured  to  show  the  mperiority  of  intellectual  over 
mere  physienl  beauty ;  a  theme  which  he  took  up  again  in 
his  Ir.lcr  \  i  ;\rs  in  liis  '  Krates  und  Hipparchia.' 

I;i  17(>'>  Wii'hitul  married  llie  daiii^hter  of  an  AuL'shurjj 
nii'icliant.  who  was  devotedly  attached  to  him,  and  with 
whom  he  lived  for  35  years  in  almost  unparalleled  happi- 
ness. She  bore  him  fourteen  children  in  twenty  years.  In 
17UU  he  was  invited  to  thejprofessorahip  of  phiMsoptyr  in 
the  universitv  ofBrftirt.  He  accepted  the  offer,  tad  dia- 
chaqced  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the  most  honest  teal, 
but  the  envy  and  the  intriicues  of  the  academic  body,  who 
Ihouirlit  it  a  ili-ijraep  that  a  poet,  and  an  erotic  poet  too, 
should  be  anionic  thcin,  placed  the  most  vexalioi'.s  obstacles 
in  liisway.  The  secret  and  open  attacks  tli:U  wwe  made 
upon  him,  drew  forth  the  humorous  poem  'Der  Verklacte 
Amor,'  and  'Nachlaas  des  Diogenes  von  Sinope' (1770). 
The  fomer  of  these  work*  it  the  Icat  of  hit  erotic  poems, 
mod  wat  written  to  defend  that  kind  of  poetiy.  The  tetter 
was  composed  to  defend  hit  own  views  of  human  life  and 
of  philosophy.  The  works  which  now  followed  had  a  more 
serious  ami  philosophical  character,  partly  in  cotiseciueiue 
of  his  j>o>;tuin  at  Erfurt,  and  partly  the  result  of  the  events 
of  the  tiiiu's,  among  which  we  imist  mention  the  effects 
produced  by  the  works  of  Kousseau,  and  the  refornu  in- 
troduced by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  Wielaild  attacked  the 
doctrinet  of  Routseau  in  a  small  humorona  novel  entitled 
'Koxkox  und  Kikequetael'  and  1770),  and  in  his 

*B«tiige  znr  geheimen  Geichidite  dea  mentchliclien  Ver- 
Htandes  und  Herzens,au8  den  Archiven  der  Natur'  (1770). 
Another  work,  which  apjieared  two  years  later  under  the 
title  'Goldcner  Spiegel  oder  die  Konii,'evon  Scheschian,'  is 
a  c  olk'c-tion  of  the  most  important  IcsaOMWbiBhthe  lulers 
of  mankind  should  derive  from  history. 

Wieland  was  not  at  Erfurt  long  without  attracting  the 
attention  of  the  DuchcM  Amalie  of  Saxe-Weiiiiar.  She 
wanted  a  peraon  to  complete  the  edacation  of  her  two  worn, 
and  she  cnose  Wieland  on  the  recommendation  of  Dalbcrg. 
Ill  1772  Wieland  accordingly  went  to  Weimar,  where  he 
n  ceived  the  title  of  Tlofnith,  and  a  salary  of  UKX»  thalers. 
winch  was  continued  al^erthe  cessation  of  his  duties  under 
the  name  of  !i  ]H'nsion.  Tlie  kind  and  honourable  manner  in 
which  he  was  received  at  the  court,  the  attachment  of  his 
pupila^aad  the  intercourse  witli  tin  distinguished  men 
who  were  aheadjr  aawmbled  around  the  duehca^  had 
Rueh  ehanna  Ihr  Wieland.  that  he  felt  at  once  tfiat  he  wa* 
in  his  proper  sphere.  Histirst  literarj' productions  at  Wei- 
mar were  a  meloilrame,  'Die  Wahl  des  Hercules,' and  a 
lyric  drama  '  Aki'ste  "  (1773 1,  which  were  roceive<l  with 
extraordinary'  lavour,  and  arc-  still  amongthc  better  pio<luc- 
tionsof  the  kind  iuGemiany.  It  w;vs  an  important  event 
in  the  literary  history  of  Germany  that  Wieland  established 
and  edited  the  *  Deutscher  Mercur,'  a  monthly  periodical 
devoted  to  critidam  uid  mattenof  taite.  Wieland  akme 
edited  it  ftwn  1775  to  ITBB.  and  flfom  1789  to  180B 
junction  wdth  the  well-known  archaeologist  Bottiger.  Wie- 
land's  own  criticisms  were  on  the  whole  neither  true  nor 
profound,  and  when  he  expounded  his  principles  in  his  let- 
ters on  his '  Alreste,"  Goethe  and  Herder  rose  in  fnnii 
:ijrain»t  him.  Goethe  wrote  his  well  known  farce  'Giiit.  i, 
Uelden,  und  Wieland,*  to  which  Wieland  replied  in  a  hu- 
morout  way  and  with  his  usual  mildness.  This  affiiir  drew 
the  attention  of  Wielanc^tpapilt  to  Goetlie,  who  wat  aobse- 
mientlj  alao  invited  to  Weimar,  and  became  the  fHend  of 
Wieland.  Tlie  first  im])ortant  woric  which  appeared  after 
Wicland's  arrival  at  Weimar,  was  his  humorous  history  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  antiont  town  of  Abdern  ('  Die  AIkIi 
riten,"  1773\  which  the  author  intended  to  ho  an  analysis 
of  the  errors,  contradictions,  rind  silitrularities  m  human 
nature.  It  wat  followed  by  '  £rzahlungen  und  Miihrchen' 
(1770-83),  which  are  diatinguiahed  from  his  earlier  works 
of  fiction  bf  «  greater  aanwttnca^  depth  of  feeling,  and 
the  abeenoe  of  vohtptnoot  deacriptioaa.  The  greatert  of 
all  Wielands  poetical  productions  is  his  epic  romance 
•Oberon,'  in  12  cantos,  which  appeared  in  17W). 

After  the  puMic.iMon  of  'Oberon,"  Wieland  abandoned 
the  field  of  romantic  poetiy,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his 
lito  to  the  study  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  he  formed 
the  design  of  making  all  Germany  acquainted  with  the 
— ^— ^ -iflfthtaDliantabjRaerieaortraiMtatlaM.  H« 


l>ecan  with  a  traji*latioii  of  Horace's  'Epistles'  (17B2,  re- 
printed at  Leipziein  1816,  2vols.  8vo.,  and  at  Leij[aig,  1837, 
4th  edition),  which  was  followed  by  Horace's  'Satires'  (1788, 
reprinted  1819, 2  volt.  8vo.).  Both  works  are  accompanied 
with  commentariaa  and  intradnctiont,  wUch  are  uaaltaU 
especially  for  the  history  of  the  period  n!  Horace.  Tha 
translation  itself  is  free,  as  if  was  intended  more  for  the 
general  reader  than  for  scholars,  and  is  more  like  a  mo- 
dernization than  a  real  translation.  The  next  production 
was  a  translation  of  Lucian  (Leipzig,  17HK-91,  6  vols.  8vo.), 
likewise  with  a  commentary'.  Tooke's  translation  of  Lucian 
is  made  from  the  German  of  Wieland.  [Tookk.]  Wieland 
himtelf  declared  hit  translatioa  of  Honee't '  Epistles'  and 
hit  eomnetttariea  nsjon  them  to  be  hit  bert  woric,  and  that 
trem  which  hit  own  individnalitv  could  be  best  recognised. 
The  fruits  of  Wiclamrs  loncj  study  of  Lucian  are  also  visible 
in  the  followinii;  works,  which  are  ver)'  successful  imitations 
of  that  writer  : — '  ])ialot;L:i  in  Klysium'  (1791  \  '(Inih  rL'e- 
spriiche  '  '  Gespritche  unter  vier  Augcn,'  and  'Peregrinus 
Proteus'  (1791).  Simultaneously  witli  these  labours  Wie* 
land  wrote  a  great  number  of  essays  for  the  *  Detttaeber 
Mercur,'  which,  when  collected,  filled  sixteen  vdmaea  of 
hit  woilBt.  A  collection  of  all  Wieland't  woikt  wat  pob- 
lithed  at  Leiprig  flrom  1794  to  1802,  in  96  volumes,  and 
six  supplementary  volnmc  s,  in  Jto.,  and  great  and  small 
ui  tavo.  In  this  collection  all  the  works  underwent  a  care- 
ful revision,  and  some  were  almost  entirely  rewritten.  The 
handsome  remuneration  which  he  received  for  his  edition 
enabled  him  to  realixe  one  of  his  favourite  schemea :  ha 
purehated  the  small  country-houte  of  Oamannatedt,  mar 
Weimar,  in  the  picturesque  vallmr  of  the  Dm,  where  he  i»> 
tended  to  spend  the  remainder  of  hit  Hlb.  He  took  up  hit 
residence  there  in  1798,  with  his  wife  and  children,  and  it 
wa>  here,  in  the  enjnymcnt  of  a  quiet  and  patriarchal  life, 
that  Wieland  unluliitd  nil  the  excellence  of  his  character. 
He  continued  howi  vcr  to  devote  the  trreatpr  ])ar1  of  his 
time  to  literary  laboura.  From  1796  till  1804  he  alone 
edited  the  '  Attisches  Museum,'  and  from  1806  to  1809, 
eo^}ointhr  with  J.  Uottincer  and  Fr.  Jaeeba»  under  the 
title  of*  Neaea  Attiaehca  Moaenn.*  Thfa  journal  waa  chiefly 
devoted  to  the  illustration  of  Greek  literature,  and  here  he 
resumed  his  old  and  favourite  plan  of  giving  to  his  country- 
men aseries  of  translatinnsof  the  best  Greek  writers,  of  which 
a  great  many  are  contained  in  this  jonmal.  Some  original 
works  whicK  appeared  about  this  time  contained  the  miits 
of  his  renewed  study  of  antiquity,  such  as  '  Aristippus  und 
einigeseinerZeit^^eno8Ben'(1800-lKO'J),and  the  small  novels 
'Kratetund  HiimardiiA'  and  'Menander  undGlyceriun.* 
Vortune,  whien  had  iiMieito  alwayi  been  imiling  u]>on 
Wieland,  had  reserved  some  of  its  hardest  blows  for  hi* 
old  iii:e.  After  the  death  of  Sophia  Brentano,  a  prand- 
danclitiT  of  Sophia  de  Laroche,  who  hzd  been  livincj  in  his 
house  and  had  been  attached  to  him  as  to  a  father,  he  lost, 
in  1801,  his  wile.  After  this  event  the  retreat  of  Osmann- 
stedt  had  no  more  charms  for  htm :  owing  also  to  some 
misfortunes,  he  would  have  been  obKged  to  encumber  it 
with  debt,  if  he  had  kept  it  I 

of  it,  and  returned  in  1808 to  Wdmer,  where  Iw'aoon  ftntned 

an  intimate  friendship  with  Schiller.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  electe<l  a  foreign  member  of  the  National  Institute  of 
France ;  during  the  congress  at  Erfurt  in  1808,  Napoleon 
honoured  him  with  the  oi-derof  the  T.i'c^-ion  d'Honneur,  and 
the  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  wild  that  ofSt.  Aflna.  But 
the  year  before,  death  had  deprived  him  of  his  Mend  and  pa- 
tron the  Duchess  Amalie,  in  whose  company,  during  the  iMl 

S art  of  tier  life*  he  had  apent  aome  nours  almost  env 
ay.  In  1809  he  waa  tdnd  wittia  long  and  dangerona  in- 
ness,  and  ho  had  scarcely  got  over  it  when  he  broke  one 
of  his  ribs  by  beinsr  upset  in  his  carriac^p.  But  ho  trot 
over  this  injurv,  and  reappeared  in  the  ciixle  of  Ins  fricrids 
as  cheerful  as  before.  In  the  year  ISOG  he  had  commenced 
his  last  great  literary  undertaking,  a  translation  of  all  the 
letters  of  Cicero,  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1813,  without  being  able  to  complete 
it.  It  appeared  at  Zurich,  1808-1821.  in  7  vola.  Svo. ;  the 
laat  two  volt,  were  completed  and  editud  by  F.D.OriEtvr.  In 
accordance  with  Wieland's  own  wish  his  bndy  was  conveyed 
to  Osmannstedt,  and  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  his  wife 
and  Sophia  Hrentano.  The  monument  on  the  tonhbaait 
the  followins:  inscription,  by  Wieland  : — 

*Uia*  nnfl  F'r<'imd<ch.^a  amvhl«ng.<tir  venpr»niit«n  SdrlptioB 
Utut  Ihr  2)l«ibUehai  deckt  Hart  gemviniBiDa  sitta,' 
'La(tetAklnMNp«nibfi«4tlMit  kiadradiaolda  Hfe^iBaaaifl 
rM*  coven  UmIt  mortal  nsMias.* 
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On  the  geneiai  chhrncter  of  Wielaiul  may  nJil  the 
following;  rcmarkit.  Wieland  was  luit  a  poet  ol  tht-  t'u>! 
order:  his  peculiar  talent  coniUkted  in  appropnatmi^  tu 
himaeir  and  further  developing  thut  whicn  he  acquired 
from  others,  though  he  always  inpreHed  upon  it  the 
pe^mliar  stamp  of  his  own  mind,  ne  never  penetrated 
deep  into  the  nature  of  man,. but  rather  remained  in  the 
happy  medium ;  but  he  is  unrivalled  in  the  lii^ht  and  in- 
•inuatinif  gracefulness  of  his  productions  and  the  eleiraiiLf 
of  lus  style.  His  philosophy  breathes  the  spirit  of  SiKiuti  s, 
though  not  without  a  mixture  of  tlie  principles  of  Ari-^tip- 
pus.  He  did  not  acquire  a  thorough  and  lai>ting  intiueuce 
upon  German  literature,  but  his  great  merit  conabts  in  the 
•mount  of  knowledge,  taste,  and  refinement  which  he  dif- 
flised  among  his  contemporaries,  and  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  thor  dcMandiiiti.  MflNOvar  it  nKNt  not  be  £Dir- 
gotten  that  il  WW  Wieland  who  reeondled  the  higher 

classes  of  QcCIMIiy  to  the  Iiter;it\irL'  of  their  own  country, 
and  who  formed  a  beneficial  counterpoise  to  the  traii&cen- 
deutal  charnctcr  which  Klopitoell  ud  Us  SCbool  intlO- 
duced  into  German  poetry. 

Besides  the  collection  of  Wieland  !)  works  mentioned 
above,  another  appeared  in  1818>1828,  at  Leipzig,  in  r»3 
TOk  12mo.  The  raMtiMmt  Is  that  of  183U  and  1840, 
in  38  vols.  Thero  are  •  gnat  nninber  of  biographies  of 
Wieland,  but  the  best  is  that  of  J.  O.  Oruber.  Uipzig.  1815, 
4  vols.,  which  is  also  reprinted,  with  imprcvenieiits,  in  tlie 
collection  of  Wieland's  works  of  1W2H,  wliere  it  I'onnsi 
Vols.  50-53. 

(Compare  Heinsius,  Geschichle  iter  Deutschen  Literatur, 
p.  4Q2-fi(J7 ;  Gervinus,  Neuere  Getchichte  der  poet.  National- 
LiUnUur  der  DeuUehen,  ii.,  p.  3>20 ;  Jurdens,  Lexicon 
Deultcher  Diehter  wad  Fntaitten,  v.,  p.  345-487.) 

WIKLICZKA  is  %  tmm  of  Austrian  Galicia,  in  the 
drele  of  Etochnia.  It  is  situated  partly  in  a  fertile  plain, 
partlv  on  stvpral  tirraces  on  the  declivily  of  a  mountain 
wiiith  lurln^  ahno.Ht  a  semicircle  round  ihc  Icjnmi.  U  is  irre- 
gularly' built,  and  contains  470  houses,  partly  of  wood,  with 
4520  inhabitants.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  celebrated  salt- 
mine, which  extends  under  the  whole  town  and  to  acon- 
aidetable  distance  beyond  it  on  each  side :  the  mine  is  from 
«ast  to  west  9500  feet,  from  north  to  south  3600  feet,  and  its 
graataifc  depth  is  1220.  This  bed  of  salt  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  a  shepherd  named  Wieliczka,  in  1220, 
and  to  ha%'e  been  worked  siion  aftcrwnrds.  It  is  divided  iTito 
five  levels,  one  below  the  utlier  :  aeeordiiig  to  Ueudanl.  the 
bottom  of  the  first  is  3-1,  of  the  second  7'-,  and  of  the  tilth 
17U  toises,  or  lO'iO  feet,  below  the  surface.  There  arc 
thirt«">ii  shafts  by  which  they  descend  into  the  mine,  two 
of  which  are  within  the  town,  viz.,  1,  the  Lesno,  with  a 
winding  oak  staircase  of  470  steps,  built  by  Augustus  III. 
in  1744,  for  viitoit  oCdietinetiOD^tliie  descent  is  900  feet ; 
and,  2,  the  Daiuetowie  shaft,  whieh  is  1M  Iteet  deep. 
Tliese,  with  the  Wodda  Gora  mid  the  Janina.  are  the  four 
principal  shaft*.  The  others  are  ordinary,  very  convenient 
shalls,  from  9  to  15  feet  squaie.  Sandy  clay  or  marl 
awl  sondjitone  alternate  with  the  strata  of  s<iJt.  Four 
different  qualities  of  salt  are  extracted  from  the  mine: 
1,  greea  salt,  aiclonytol,  with  which  a  good  deal  of  earth  is 
nixed— alraut  three-fourths  of  the  whole  produce  of  the 
nine;  %  dnft  salt,  tzybika»m9alt^  wliich  is  very  pure,  and  is 
used  without  any  preparation  besides  pounding ;  3,  crystal 
salt,  oczkiju\ilu  »L,/— this  is  perfectly  transparent  and  pure, 
and  is  used  lor  the  table  and  in  the  dyehouses  ;  at  Wieliczka, 
crucifixes  and  snuff-boxes  are  maiie  uf  it  ;  4.  bl-jltmth, 
which  is  only  fit  for  tlie  cattle.  Tlie  quantity  of  salt 
extracted  is  from  450,000  to  500,000  cwt.  m  a  year.  The 
number  of  workmen  is  800  or  90O,  none  of  whom  live  in 
the  mine:  but  there  arc  100  hones  that  always  remain 
under  giottod.  A  labyrinth  of  passages,  often  conneeted  at 
a  eonddemble  height  by  bridges,  extends  through  the 
several  stories.  In  the  ju  w  i  h^itiibers  pillars  of  salt  arc  \ 
leil  standing' ;  in  the  old  eliaiubers  liie  roof  is  supported  by  ' 
timber,  whu  h  remains  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preserva- 
tion, the  mine  being  extremely  drj-,  though  it  contains  ' 
sixteen  ponds,  in  several  of  which  boats  are  used.  The 
great  chambers  made  by  excavating  the  salt  are  used  as 
salt-magadaas,  coopers'  shops,  slablee  fbrtho  horses,  &c. 
Kxty  or  seventy  of  the  chambeia  an  veiy  large,  and  are 
dwlr  irisited  by  strangers.  Those  most  worth  seeing  are 
—It  the  great  hall,  wliich  is  very  like  a  vast  Gotliie  apart- 
ment;  adorned  with  slender  pillan  and  wreaths  of  foliage, 
■Ml  ft  ehMdelier  20  ft«t  in  dianwterj  %  the  baU-wom, 


wliieli  IS  still  larger:  it  is  adanied  with  a  cclossjil  .\u»trian 
fai;le.  transparenciis  ])aiiiti-d  on  slabs  of  salt,  several 
chandeliers  of  the  same  material,  and  is  used  on  all  extra- 
ordinary festivities  as  a  drawing-room  or  ball-ro^jni,  and 
when  properly  lighted  has  a  most  striking  effect,  like  a 
fairy  jwlaee ;  3,  St.  Anthony's  chapel,  in  the  Gothic  styla. 
hewn  in  the  salt,  with  an  altar  and  several  statues  as  large 
as  life ;  4.  the  Corpus  Christi  chapel ;  and,  5,  a  smaller, 
very  elcpantly  vaulted  hall,  in  which  there  i'j  an  obelisk  of 
salt  with  a  I.atiu  mscnptio:'  in  ^,'old  letters.  The  inatrm- 
tude  and  beautv  of  the  vaulted  passages,  the  vaj»t  halls,  the 
chapels  with  their  altars,  crucifixes,  images,  and  lamps 
constantly  bunuag  bdim  tbcB,  strike  n  etnofer  with 
wonder. 

In  the  town  of  Wielictka  there  is  a  mine-flflice  whieh 
has  the  superintendence  of  the  worics  both  here  and  at  the 

neighbouring  town  of  Bochnia.  [Bochnia.] 

(Jenny.  Handhucft  fur  Reisende;  Blumenbach,  Geiitalde 
der  Oenlfrretchischen  Monarchic;  Die  Ocitterreichische 
Nul iii7uil-E'iri/rl(ipiidie ;  Converuitiotts  Li'x'kon.  ) 

WTFK ;  HtiSHAND  and  VVIFK.  Many  of  the  legal  iiui- 
dents  attached  to  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  or,  as 
they  are  called  in  our  law  books.  Baron  and  Femf.  have 
been  already  noticed  under  their  several  heads :  the  mode 
of  contracting  the  connection  may  be  found  under  Mak 
RiAOR,  and  of  dissolving  it,  under  Divorck  ;  the  provision 
for  the  wife  out  of  her  husliaml's  real  estates,  made  l>y  the 
common  law  and  nuulitied  liy  blalutes,  is  treated  of  under 
DowKii  ;  a;id  tlie  iiglit  derived  from  the  same  source  by 
the  hu<>band  to  a  life  interest  in  his  wife's  real  estate  if  he 
siirvivc-i  her  and  haa  had  a  diild  capable  of  inheriting, 
under  CouKTUY  or  Enolaiio;  the  voluntary  provision 
which  may  be  made  for  the  husband,  the  wife,  and  the  olf- 
spring  of  the  marriage,  is  discussed  under  SsrrLBiiXNT 
and  JoiKTiTRE ;  and  the  nature  of  the  property  which  the 
wife  has,  if  not  indejiendently  of  licr  husband,  eoncurrently 
with  him,  is  de£crit)ed  under  Paraphkumaliv  and  Skp.\- 
KATE  Pkopkkty.  The  article  Park.nt  and  (.'hild  shows 
what  little  right  the  law  has  conceded,  and  that  only  re- 
cently, to  the  wife  with  regard  to  the  children  of  Uie  ni.ir- 
riage.  In  the  present  article  it  will  therefore  only  be 
necessary  to  give  a  general  sketch  of  the  sufajed,  so  as  to 
bring  the  se|>arate  parts  under  one  view,  and  to  eapi^y 
such  information  as  may  not  yet  have  been  given. 

The  common  law  treats  the  wife  Cvvhoni  it  calls  a  feme 
covert,  and  her  condition  coverture)  as  subject  to  the  hui»- 
band.  and  pivt-s  him  leave  to  exercise  over  her  reasonable 
restraint,  if  not  to  inflict  on  her  moderate  chastisement ; 
now  however  the  wife  may  obtain  securitv  that  tlie  hus- 
band shall  keep  the  peace  towards  her.  It  looks  on  the 
husband  and  wife  in  meet  respects  as  one  person,  haviiw 
only  one  mind  or  will,  which  is  exercised  by  the  husbaii£ 
Hence  a  wife  cannot  sue  separately  (torn  her  husband  for 
injuries  done  to  her  or  her  property,  or  be  sued  alone  lor 
delits.  unless  her  husband  shall  have  abjured  or  been 
banished  the  realm;  or  unless  where  she  is  separated  Iroai 
hiiu  and  has  represented  herself  as  a  single  woman,  or 
whera^  particular  cn.stoms,  she  is  permitted  to  trade 
alone,  as  in  London;  but  even  here  the  husband  should  b« 
joined  as  defendant  by  way  of  conformitv,  though  execu- 
tion  will  ianie  against  the  wife  alone.  For  injuries  to  the 
wife's  person  or  property  the  remedy  is  by  a  joint  action, 
or  sometimes  by  the  separate  action  of  the  husband.  TTius 
adultery  is  a  ground  for  an  action  of  damages  by  the  hufr- 
band  arrainst  the  adulterer.  Hence  again  not  only  can 
they  not  in  any  case,  by  the  common  law,  contract  with 
or  sue  one  another;  but  compacts  made  between  theiu  and 
all  debts  contracted  towards  each  other  when  single  (un* 
less  those  made  in  oeneideiation  or  at  least  in  coolempla> 
tion  of  marriue)  are  made  void  at  the  common  law  by 
their  union.  Tnis  rule  does  not  however  apply  to  debts  due 
from  the  husband  to  the  wife  in  a  representative  character, 
as  adnunistrairix  or  executrix,  lor  instance.  They  cannot 
make  grants  one  to  another  to  take  eflect  during  the  joint 
lives ;  nor  can  the  wife,  excepting  in  the  exercise  of  a  power, 
devise  lands  to  her  husband  or  to  any  other  person  unless 
(as  it  is  said)  by  the  custom  of  London  and  York;  but  the 
husband  may  devise  to  liis  wife  property  to  be  enjoyed  by 
her  after  his  death.  They  cannot  give  evidence  touching 
one  another  in  civil  matters,  with  this  exception,  that  the 
statute  G  Geo.  R'.,  c.  IG.  s.  ,'}7,  enables  eoiumissioners  in 
bankruptcy  to  examine  the  bankrupt's  wife  touching  the 
aetata  Of  her  hMband,  and  aul^eeU  her  to  tba  iwial  penal- 
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fSm  if  ihe  ■apprefiaea  or  Talsifie*  the  facts.  In  criminal 
pvoMeulionii  founded  on  injuries  committed  by  either  Tpuiy 
on  the  person  of  the  other,  the  injured  party  may  be  a 
witness.  N't-ither  can  rob  the  other  in  the  contemplation 
of  law.  The  i)roperty  of  both  is,  with  some  moditlcatioivs, 
hable  to  the  debts  of  either,  and  with  the  penon  of  his 
wife  the  htisband  takes  the  liability  to  her  deoto  Mttlncted 
before  nairuife :  but  thow  debte  ara  only  reoorerable 
dwiiifftb«irilii%ltfe.  If  ah«diw  before  him.  he  is  relieved 
from  lhat  respooribiUtjr,  whatsoever  fortune  he  majr  have 
had  with  her,  excepting  that  he  must  apply  to  the  dis- 
charge of  such  dibts  any  assets  which  are  rectivid  by 
him  as  his  wife's  administrator.  As  the  law  cousidera  the 
wife  to  be  under  the  perpetual  control  of  her  huitband,  it 
rehevea  her  from  responsibility  for  offences  short  of  murder 
aild  Mgh  treason  committed  at  his  tHtigetioiH-the  evi- 
denee  of  that  instintion  being  his  presence  diuinf  the 
fommisrioii  of  the  wenee.  For  the  same  reason  eO  daods 
executed  by  her  are  void ;  unless  in  fulfllment  of  powera 
vested  in  her  or  under  the  guarantee  of  certain  solemnities 
to  ensure  her  free  agency.  A  (lispo^itiun  by  a  woman  of 
her  property  after  the  coramencemont  of  a  treaty  tor  mar- 
riage, without  the  privity  and  cont  urrein.e  of  her  intended 
husband,  is  deemed  by  courts  of  equity  to  be  fraudulent, 
and  will  be  set  aside  after  the  marriage  as  an  injury  to  her 
husband;  end  by  the  act  1  Vic,  c.  26,  passed  iu  1837,  a  will 
■ade  bwM  marriage  is  revoked  by  the  subsequent  mar- 
fiage  of  tite  party  making  it.  [Will  and  Tbstambnt.] 

Thia  legal  identity  cannot  be  dissolved,  whether  in  the 
^es  of  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  courts,  by  any  voluntary 
act  of  the  parties.  Thus  no  deed  of  sepaiation,  unless  it 
conlaii'iS  an  immediate  and  certain  provision  for  the  wife, 
and  no  advertisement  or  other  public  notification  will 
fdiere  a  husband  from  the  liability  to  provide  his  wife  with 


ftttiilg  to  her  rank  in  life  (the  question  of  fit- 
ness being  dsddCd  by  a  jury),  or  coMequently  from  the 
duty  of  paying  the  debts  contracted  for  such  necessaries,  if 
she  has  been  driven  from  his  house  by  his  misconduct. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  \wff  c^mnot  recover  at  law  from  her 
husliand  from  whom  she  lives  apart  any  allowance  which  j 
he  lias  contracted  with  herself  to  pay  her  in  consideration  | 
of  the  separation,  if  he  desires  that  their  union  should  be 
•memd.  Nor  again  is  a  deed  of  separation  a  sufficient 
•newer  to  a  suit  promoted  by  cither  party  for  restitution  ^f 
conjugal  rights ;  far  lees  is  it  an  answer  to  the  charge  of 
adultery  committed  either  before  or  after  separation,  for 
though  '  the  ecclesiatical  court  does  not  look  upon  articles 
of . reparation  with  a  favourable  eye,  yet  they  are  not  held 
so  odious  as  to  be  considered  a  bar  to  adultery.'  (Hag- 
gard's Consistory  Reporli,  i.,  143.) 

But  this  union  may  be  dissolved,  when  .wught  for,  borui 
ide,  by  either  party  without  collusion  with  the  other,  as  a 
leniedy  for  that  other's  eoqjugal  oifences  [Divoncn]:  and 
the  disiolutkm  relieves  the  husband  of  hw  respoostbility 
fi>r  liis  wife's  debts  contracted  after  the  divorce  is  pro- 
nounced, or,  in  ca»e  of  his  wife's  adultery,  contracted  after 
the  discovery  of  the  adultery  and  the  consequent  bejiara- 
tion  ;  for  if  "no  separation  takes  place,  or  if  the  husband 
abandons  his  usual  residence  to  his  wife  and  her  paramour, 
he  will  be  liable  to  debts  contracted  by  her  with  trades- 
men who  are  ignorant  of  the  facts.  So  too,  by  the  common 
Jaw,  ft  bosbud  is  not  liable  for  the  debts  of  hia  wife  con- 
tneted  after  die  has  qidtted  his  house  without  suflieient 
cause,  and  lie  ha<  i^iven  particular  notice  to  the  tradesmen 
that  he  will  not  pay  her  debts.  Still  less  is  he  liable  for 
debbi  contnu'ted  while  she  is  living  in  open  aJulteiy.  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  divorce  is  obtained  by  the  wife  on 
account  of  the  cruelty  or  adultery  of  her  husbaiul,  the  spiri- 
tual court  continues  on  him  the  du^  of  maintaining  her  (if 
her  separate  property  will  not  enable  her  to  live  according 
to  her  rank  in  liw)  by  requiring  him  to  nnke  her  an  allow* 
anee  nroportianate  to  his  means.  [Atniorry.]  The  com- 
mon law  recoirnises  this  ritrht  of  the  wife  in  such  circum- 
stances to  an  allowance  under  the  name  of  her  estovers  ; 
and  grants  her  a  writ  for  the  recovery  of  tliern  ;  but  this 
remedy  is  now  never  resorted  to.  (For  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  word  Esttovkrs  see  that  article,  vol.  x.,  p.  42.) 

Such  is  the  geneml  and  leading  principle  of  the  common 
law;  battiiienippieed  identity  of  person,  of  intetcat,aad 
of  jprapeffly  hf  no  means  involves  equal  lightai 

The  tiieoiy  of  the  law  is,  tiiat  the  hvaband  has  over  hia 
wife's  personal  property  absolute  control,  and  over  real 
property  a  control  modified  partly  by  the  general  rules  of 


(Icsrint,  partly  by  statute,  partly  by  the  decisions  of  conri* 
of  equity,  which  alwa>-8  lean  to  the  protection  of  the  wife  * 
property  and  the  maintenance  of  any  contract  or  provision 
made,  whether  by  her  hu»band  or  others,  for  her  benefit, 
even  so  far  a.s  to  admit  a  suit  of  the  wife  in  the  name  of 
her  next  friend  against  the  husband  for  iiyuries  done  by 
the  latter  to  her  property  or  for  the  reeovery  of  righn 
withheld  by  him.  To  this  end  they  interpret  the  Statute 
of  Uses,  asgivioff  the  wife,  by  the  interposition  of  trustees, 
independem  rights  to  property  and  control  over  it.  Thin^ 
although  she  cannot  take  by  direct  grant  from  her  hus- 
band, she  may  avail  herself  of  such  a  grant  by  him  to 
frostees  for  her  benefit,  and  generally  she  may  taice  by  de- 
vise and  by  descent  directly ;  and  by  settlement,  or  by  grant 
through  the  intervention  of  trustees ;  she  may  hersdf  be 
a  trustee,  and  (although  that  position  has  been  eontlO> 
verted)  she  may  devise  her  tnists.  Again,  the  common 
law  vesta  in  her  husband  not  only  her  personal  property 
(excepting  her  paiaphernalia),  but  her  chattels,  real  or 
leasehold  interests;  yet  if  a  settlement  has  not  been  made 
on  her  expressly  in  conHderation  of  her  fortune,  those 
portions  of  her  personal  property  which  consist  of  securi- 
ties for  money  or  benencial  contracts,  and  her  chattels 
real,  survive  to  herself;  if  the  securities  have  OOt 
realised,  and  the  chattels  real  have  not 


during  his  life  by  her  husband :  excepting  amaia  of  mA 
due  on  the  wife's  aepaiete  estate;  to  these  tlw  hoaband  is 
entitled  by  stahite  32  Henry  VIII.,  c.  37.  rCnnsKs  in 
AcnoK.1  Nor  does  the  settlement  deprive  tier  of  this 
right  wifli  regard  to  things  in  action  acquired  subsequently 
to  the  execution  of  the  settlement,  unless  it  expressly 
reserves  to  the  husband  future  as  well  as  present  per- 
sonalty. If  a  husband  requires  the  intervention  of  a  court 
of  equity  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  into  possession  his 
wife's  property,  the  court  will  lequiie  liim  to  nuJte  on  licr 
a  settlemant  proportionate  to  tlie  oeneflt  irtndi  he  derives. 
Usually  one  half  of  the  fund  is  settled  upon  the  wife  and 
children,  but  the  court  takes  all  the  cii-cnmstances  into 
consideration;  especially  whether  any  settlenient  already 
exists :  and  it  will  not  grunt  its  aid  to  the  wife  who 
demands  a  seltleiiient,  ii  she  is  the  born  subject  of  a  stale 
which  gives  the  whole  property  of  the  wife  to  the  busbuuL 
So  too  the  adultery  of  the  wife  deprives  her  of  her  equity 
(unless  she  has  been  a  ward  of  court  married  vitiioal  the 
eonaent  of  the  court) ;  but  her  delinquency  will  not  induce 
the  court  to  vest  the  whole  of  her  property  in  her  hu^andi 
because  he  docs  not  maintain  her.  The  court  will  secure 
the  property  for  the  benefit  of  the  survivor  and  the  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  case  of  the  cruelty  of  the  husband  or 
his  desertion  of  his  wife,  the  court  w  ill  award  to  her  an^  her 
children  not  only  the  whole  principal,  but  the  interest  of 
the  property  in  question.  On  the  same  principle,  if  the 
husband  is  insolvent,  the  ooort  will  grant  to  the  wifii  out  of 
her  trust  property  an  allowance  usually  equal  to  imlf  the 
proceeds  of  that  property.  Tlic  interest  which  the  hus- 
nand  takes  in  his  wife's  real  estate  of  which  she  is  seised 
m  fee  vests  the  preifits  in  him  during  her  life,  but  it  gives 
him  no  power  over  the  inheritance.  By  the  common  law 
a  husband  mii^lit  aliene  his  wife's  real  estate,  or  lease  it  for 
her  life  or  that  of  the  tenant,  and  she  was  left  to  her  remedy 
if  slie  survived  liim,  or  her  heir  at  law  had  his  remedy  if 
the  husband  survived:  if  they  neglected  that  remedy,  the 
alieimtion  by  tlie  Inubond  was  good ;  but  by  the  32  Hienry 
■VIII.,  c.  28,  the  wife  or  her  heir  may  enter  and  defeat  the 
husband's  act.  By  that  statute  the  lea^e  of  lands  held  by  a 
ntati  in  right  of  his  wife,  or  jointlv  w  ith  her,  is  good  against 
husband  and  wife  if  executed  by  botli ;  the  lease  may  be  for 
years  or  for  life,  but  it  must  relate  to  land  usually  leased, 
it  must  not  be  by  anticipation  or  in  consideration  of  a  fine ; 
it  must  reserve  a  fair  yearly  rent  to  the  husband  and  wife ; 
and  the  ttusband  is  restricted  firom  aliening  cr  dtschaiging 
the  rent  for  a  longer  term  than  hia  own  Iir.  If  liowever 
the  wife  receives  rent  after  her  husband's  death  upon  any 
ka.se  of  her  estate  improperly  granted  by  him,  she  confirms 
that  lease.  A  wife's  copyhold  estates  are  forfeited  to  the 
lord  by  any  such  act:>  of  her  husband  as  are  ruinous  to  the 
estate  {e.g.  waste),  as  destroy  the  tenure  {e.g.  an  attempt 
to  convert  it  into  a  freehold),  or  otherwise  deprive  the  lord 
of  his  rights,  as  a  positive  refusal  to  pay  rent  or  perform 
service.  But  courta  of  equity  will  relieve  the  tenant  when 
the  ibrfeituie  is  not  wiUtal  or  can  be  eompeneated.  The 
enfranchisement  of  the  wife's  copvhuM  oslatc  by  the  hus- 
band does  not  alter  the  mode  of  descent,  but  tlie  eslate  will 
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f»  to  the  wife's  &nd  not  to  the  budwnd's  hcira.  Husband 
ud  wife  to  whom  freehold  or  eopjrbold  eitatco  are  giren 
or  deviaed  take  in  entireties,  uul  not  u  Joint  tenants;  so 
that  neither  can  aliene  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  and 

the  f.statf  \\  \\]      111.-  wi'.V  s  il  mhe  Mirvive-*  her  husband. 

The  lui.sbaiid  may  mortjraee  hi«  wife's  real  property 
durintr  tlu-ir  joint  lives  and  duriiiir  iifo  in  addition,  if  he 
siirvivi'->  lu T  and  become  tenant  by  tlie  courtesy  ;  if  the  wife 
joins  in  that  mortgage,  and  recosrniseR  it  after  her  husband's 
death,  she  will  be  bound  by  it ;  but  she  may,  if  alie  thinks 
fit,  repudiate  iL  Bdbre  tnea  wen  aboKehed,  her  levying 
a  fine  rendered  a  mortgage  a  good  wcurity  agains-t  her 
and  her  heirs ;  and  since  the  act  abolishing  that  form  of 
assurance,  a  deed  acknowledged  by  her  as  the  act  pre- 
scribes effects  the  same  object.  [Vink  of  Iamjs.]  A 
mortgage  niatle  by  a  wife  of  her  estate  fur  tlie  sule 
benefit  of  her  husband,  and  not  to  discharge  a  debt  of  her 
owHi  (ivea  her  a  right  aft  equity  to  eon^naalkmoiit  of  hbi 


Sueh  are  tiie  principal  riffhta  which  a  husband  aeqniret 

in  his  wifB^  teoper^,  and  tnc  limitations  of  those  rii;hf s. 
On  the  other  hand,  tne  law  gives  to  her  if  shesMrvivis  him 

an  estate  for  life  in  a  tliinl  part  of  all  such  estates  of  in- 
heritance as  he  was  solely  seised  of  during  the  marriage, 
and  M  any  children  of  tbe  marriaire  might  possibly  have 
inherited.'  [Dowkiu]  Tiiat  right  of  dowerniay  be  forfeited 
in  varionfl  ways,  and  it  may  be  defeated  by  a  provision  for 
her,  made  before  marriage,  in  the  tia^  of  jointure. 
[Jot!fnnis.]  Since  the  etat.  3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  e.  105, 
in  marriages  subsequent  to  1st  Januarj-.  1K3-1.  dower  does 
not  acenie  on  estates  di«posed  of  t)y  llie  husband  during 
111-  lite  or  l)v  will,  and  it  may  be  also  "defeat  eil  by  a  declara- 
tion ol  llie  fiusband  by  deed  or  wi'l,  that  his  estate^  are  not 
to  l)e  subject  to  dower. 
Ihe  SUtute  of  Distributions  (22  &  23  Car.  II..  c.  10) 

gTes  to  the  widow  uf  an  inteilate  husband  ( if  her  claim 
It  not  been  baired  bgr  aetfleneiil)  ono'third  of  his  por- 
■mal  property  where  Inere  ia  imie  of  the  marriage  living, 
end  one-half  where  there  is  none.  But  the  widow  of  a  free- 
man of  the  city  of  Ixmdon,  or  of  an  iniiabitaiit  of  the  eccle- 
fiiastieal  province  of  York  (excepting  the  diocese  of 
Cliester),  if  the  husband  died  intestate,  leaving  personal 
property  more  than  sufficient  to  j>ay  his  debts  and  flineral 
expenses,  is  entitled  to  the  (Vimilure  of  her  bedchamber 
and  her  apparel  (widouf*  ehamber),  or  to  50/.  in  lieu  of  it 
if  her  husoand's  personalty  is  worth  aOOO/. ;  then  the  ner- 
sonal  estate  is  divided  into  three  parts,  whereof  one-tnird 
eoes  to  the  widow,  one  to  the  children,  and  one  the  ilrr-.d 
tiiitn'f  ^hitr''\ \o  bis  adminislr.ilor.  Of  this  last  share  tbe 
wi.luw  is  entitled  under  the  Statute  ot  Distributions,  which 
regulates  the  division  of  it,  to  one-third  if  there  is  a  child, 
and  on. -half  if  there  is  not.  The  benefit  of  this  custom 
cannot  be  taken  from  the  widow  by  any  fraudulent  device, 
aueh  as  a  gift  by  the  husband  to  a  third  party  whilst  he 
was  at  the  point  of  death ;  or  a  gift  with  a  reservation  that 
It  should  only  take  effect  ailer  his  death. 

Marriaire  revol<es  powers  of  attorney  previously  granted 
by  Ibe  wile,  and  <lisables  her  from  granting  them  ;  but  it 
does  not  di^alili'  lirr  iVoin  iiceeijtintr  sueh  a  power,  or  from 
acting  on  one  gn\nte<t  to  her  before  coverture.  She  may 
too  be  attorney  for  her  husband.  She  eaimot  bequeath 
her  peiaonal  estate  by  will  tmleas  under  a  power,  or  with 
the  conaent  of  her  husband. 

The  lepaiate  pnmerty  of  the  wife  ha'^  been  already 
treated  under  that  nead.  [Skparate  Pkopekty  ;  Pin- 
aioNKv.] 

There  remaiTis  one  of  the  most  diffieiilt  part"  of  this  si-b- 
jeet,  viz.  the  separation  ot  bii-l;;inil  ;'.:id  wife,  and  tfie  effect 
of  di-eds  made  ()y  them  either  m  consc([ucnee  or  in  con- 
temj  hitioti  of  such  an  event.  Tbe  eccle^uLstical  courts  con- 
sider all  deeda  of  lepaiation  and  all  covenants  in  the  nature 
of  ineh  deeds  to  be  void.  The  courts  of  !aw  however  not 
only  have  supported  sueh  deeds  against  the  husband,  but 
have  enforced  a  covenanf  made  by  him  with  his  wife's 
1^l^lees  to  pay  her  an  annuity  as  a  separate  maintenance  in 
Mie  event  cl  their  future  separation,  with  the  approbation 
of  the  trustees.  Whether  such  a  covenant  would  now  be  \ 
supported  by  the  courts  of  law  is  very  doubtful.  In  oidi  r 
to  render  a  deed  of  separation  valiu  it  ought  to  be  made 
by  the  husband  and  wife,  with  tniateea  for  the  latter,  and 
any  provirfon  made  in  it  by  the  husband  ought  to  be  fbr  a 
vand  consideration,  svch  as  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the 
to  relieve  the  husband  from  the  wifes  debts  or 


maintenance;  so  the  cruelty,  or  atlulterv',  or  desertion  of 
the  huslmnd  is  a  consideration,  because  the  wife  might 
have  sued  him  in  the  ecclesiastical  ooorts,  and  oMsiaod 
alimony.  Hot  courts  of  equity  will  not  interfere  to  en- 
force si'.cli  ilf  i  rU,  thouffh  bv  a  i^'rantre  incon«;i'-tency  they 
will  etitnn  e  1  lie  husband's  cmenart  for  a  separate  main- 
tenance il  miide  thrpush  the  iiiterscntiuti  of  trustee*,  and' 
indeed  in  certain  rare  cases  if  made  between  the  fausbaod 
and  wife  alone.  Nor  is  the  adultery  of  the  wilb  a  aaiftcieat 
answer  to  her  claim  to  the  separate  matntcnanee.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  wife  can  anticipate  or  ditpoae  of  this 
kind  of  allowance ;  the  more  so,  neeauae  it  ceases  if 
the  cohabitation  is  renewed,  or  is  only  prevented  by  the 
pcrverseness  of  the  wife.  Tbe  civil  law  considers  the  hus- 
band and  wife  as  separate  persons ;  and  the  ecclesiastica. 
courts,  ftiUowinf  tiiat  Iaw,peiiidt  them  to  be  nad  aepa> 
rately. 

( Roper's  Lear  r,J  Ifiuband  and  ff''tfft  OdKod  by  Jacob.) 
WIFE.  iaecUand,)  The  moveable  or  pmonal  estate  of 
a  hiidHnnd  and  wife  is  mder  the  admniiatmtion  of  the  hos- 

band ;  according  to  the  phraseology  of  the  law  it  ia  cmHed 
'  the  good.s  in  communion.'  because  on  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriairi-  by  the  death  of  either  party  it  falls  to  be  so 
di%nded  that  if  there  be  issue  of  the  marriaire  a  third,  and 
if  there  be  no  issue  a  half,  goes  to  the  nearest  of  kin  or 
to  the  legatees  of  the  deceased,  whether  husband  or 
wife,  the  remainder  being  the  property  of  the  survivor. 
During  the  continoance  of  tiie  marriage  the  hualiaiMra 
risrht  as  administrator  ia  In  all  resneets  equivalent  to  the 
riirhtofa  pr()piietor,  and  whether  the  common  property  has 
been  acquired  by  himself  or  by  the  wife,  it  is  entirely  at  his 
disposal,  in  hi  inr  a-  thai  disposal  is  intended  to  have  effect 
dtiriiig  'lis  lifetime.  His  right  of  bequeathing  it  is  limited 
by  the  Scottish  law  of  .succession.  [Will.]  /\.s  the  bos- 
band  has  the  administration  of  the  wife's  prtipcrty,  he  is 
re8]>onsible  not  only  to  the  extent  uf  the  goods  m  com- 
muoion,  Intt  perMMuUy*  tor  the  wife'a  obligatioM»  whether 
contracted  iielbre  or  after  marriage.    Action  against  a 

a  wife  for  debts  contracted  before  marriaee  is  laid  against 
herHtdf,  but  her  luisliand  is  cited  as  administrator  of  the 
goods  in  communion,  and  while  all  '  diliiresiee  '  orexecntion 
for  attaching  property  falls  on  the  gooils  in  communion,  he 
is  liable  to  whatever  execution  may  proceed  against  l!ie 
person.  In  case  of  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  before 
execution,  tlie  execution  will  proceed  only  against  the  por> 
tion  of  the  gooda  to  commnnion  which  fefla  to  tbe  ahare  of 
the  wife  or  to  her  representatives,  and  win  not  lie  against 
the  jiei^on  of  the  husband.  No  suit  can  be  raised  against 
a  maim  tl  woinaii  unless  the  husband  has  been  made  a 
)>arty.  The  wile  cannot  of  herself  enter  into  a  et  n tract 
exigible  I  y  execution  against  the  goods  in  communion  and 
the  per  I  I'.  ni  her  husband,  unless  in  certain  cases  in  which 
by  general  law  or  by  practice  she  holds  an  agency.  To 
this  effect  the  is  jirrrjioiriiit  vfgniiiM  domeititi*,  and  wliat- 
ever  debts  she  incurs  for  household  purposes  are  debts 
against  the  husband.  The  husband  may  discharge  himself 
from  rcsponsil)ility  for  debts  so  incurred  by  suini:  out  an 
•inhibition'  against  her  in  the  f-'ourt  of  S<'ssu)u.  The 
s])here  of  her  authoti'v  may  be  enlarged  by  her  husband 
trusting  to  her  the  management  of  any  department  of  busi- 
ness, and  she  will  then,  as  ostensibly  authorized  to  repre* 
sent  him  m  the  transai  tions  relating  to  the  burine■^  mider 
him  responsible  for  the  |;ei  t'omiance  of  her  acts  as  a  prin* 
cipal  is  responsible  for  those  of  his  agent.  A  wife's  agency 
will  not  extend,  without  special  authority,  to  the  borrowing 
of  money. 

Heritatile  jiropertv  ''a  term  nearly  e<inivaleiit  to  that  of 
real  jiropi^rty  in  Kni^fauil  belonging  to  either  party  is  in  the 
administration  of  the  husband.  He  can  however  grant  no 
lease  of  his  wife's  heritable  property,  to  last  beyond  his 
own  life,  without  luar  concurrence.  On  the  other  hand, 
from  the  date  of  the  prachimation  of  tiie  banns  all  deeds 
jrranted  by  the  wife  are  null  if  Ihey  do  not  bear  the  hus- 
bantl's  concurrence.  His  right  of  administration,  ineliid- 
iriL^  the  reeessity  for  his  coneiineni c  in  Ilie^\ife"s  deeds, 
may  be  excluded,  either  gciuv-ally  or  in  rehdion  to  some 
j)articular  estate.  The  former  can  onlv  fake  place  by  his 
resiirninc  hisj//»  mariti  in  an  antenuptial  contract  of  mar- 
riase  ;  the  latter  may  be  accomplished  by  the  siH'cial  ex- 
clusion of  theiiw  mariti  in  the  title  of  any  estate  conveyed 
to  the  vrife.  Bveij  deed  executed  by  a  wife  is  presumed 
to  have  been  executed  iroder  the  coercion  of  her  husliand, 
and  is  reducible  aa  a  deed  executed  under  ibe  efiiect  of 
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Ibree  and  fear,  unlaw  the  wife  ratify  it  by  oath  before  a 
matristrale.  On  occasion  of  fhe  ratification,  not  only  nni>t 
tlie  luisljand  be  absont,  but  tJie  act  of  ralit'icHtion  niuil 
bear  ttiat  lio  \s  as  so. 

A  ^-paration  ut'  married  parties  may  take  place  cither 
by  judicial  interference  or  voluntary  contract.  Actions 
of  i^odicial  Miwntion  piooeed  hg^o»  the  court  of  Msnon> 
iriuch in  nten  cam  ezeroiws  ifsconiMtoria]  jiiriidietion 
u  succeeding^  to  the  commissary  court.  PerMiuJ  violence, 
or  acta  physically  or  morally  injurious  on  the  part  of  the 
husbaaa,  trill  justify  a  judicial  sen.iration  at  the  suit  of  the 
wife.  That  the  husband  iiisisteii  on  iitaming  a  servant 
with  whanj  he  had  helii  an  illicit  ritercourse  before  the 
n:arnai;o  w;is  hcitl  a  ^oiind  ol'  judicial  separation. 
Letham  v.  Letham,  8th  March.  1823.  2  8.  D,  284.)  In 
judicial  separations  at  the  instance  of  the  vrife*  aa  aliment- 
ary allowance  is  Awarded  to  her  against  the  horiiand.  pro- 
portioned to  hia  meanw.  When  a  husband  abandons  his 
wile,  an  alimentaiy  allowance  will  be  awarded  to  her 
without  a  judicial  eeoaration.  A  voluntary  separation 
may  take  place  by  mutuaU  ajjrccnicnt,  but  in  such  a  l  asi- 
an  alimentary  allowance  will  not  be  awarded  unless  it 
has  been  stipulated  for.  It  is  in  a  wife's  power,  however, 
DOtwtthatanoing  a  vduiltny  separation,  to  sue  for  judicial 
aeperatioQ  if  the  nrevioua  conauct  of  the  husband  towards 
her  would  justiiy  It,  and  thua  obtaiD  an  awaid  of  alhnonjr. 
The  hosbaod  whose  wife  is  either  judicially  or  voluntarily 
separated  from  him  ceases  to  be  responsible  for  the  debts 
incurred  by  her  after  the  date  of  the  separation.  Her  own 
property  is  liable  to  execution  for  her  obliijations,  but  not 
hLT  person,  unless  her  liusbund  be  iivini;  out  of  Scotland, 
in  which  case  it  has  been  decided  that  a  wit'e  transacting 
hnrineei  on  her  own  account  ia  liable  to  diligence  against 
her  penon»  or  arrest  and  iBonaoDinent  (Oime  v.  Oiflbn, 
SOIh  November,  1833, 12  S,  iD^  149.)  The  hoiband  has  the 
uncontrolled  custody  of  the  children  of  the  marriasje  during 
pupillarity.  The  court  of  session  will  interlere  tor  their 
protection  in  the  case  of  their  personal  ill-us&ge,  or  of 
dani^er  of  contamination,  but  not  on  the  ground  of  a 
special  estate  being  M'ttled  on  a  child  by  a  tliird  party. 

On  the  dissolution  of  a  marriage  bv  the  death  of  either 
partf,  an  anterior  question  to  that  of  UW  dfaltlibution  of  the 
jropeKy  is,  whether  the  marriage  wis  permanent.  A  per- 
manent muriage  is  one  which  tats  Issted  for  a  jrear  and  part 
of  a  day,  or  of  which  a  livincj  child  has  been  bom.  In  the 
case  of  dissolution  by  death  of  a  marriage  not  permanent, 
there  is  a  question  of  accounting,  and  the  property  of  the 
parties  is,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  wll  permit,  so  dis- 
tributed as  it  would  have  been  had  no  marriage  between 
them  been  solemnised.  In  the  case  of  a  permanent  mar- 
liagea  the  moveable  property  is  divided  as  above  stated, 
tke  aurvivor  gettinga  naif,  if  there  h  no  issue,  and  a  third 
if  there  is  isBue.  Of  any  real  property  in  which  a  wife 
dies  infeft,  if  there  have  been  a  living  child  born  of  the 
marriage,  and  a  there  is  no  sur\iving  issue  of  the  wile  by 
a  former  maiTiagc,  the  widower  enjoys  the  life-rent  use ; 
this  is  called  '  the  courtesy  of  Sc«itland.'  A  widow  enjoys 
the  life-rent  of  one-third  part  of  the  lands  over  which  her 
husband  has  died  infeft,  by  way  of '  Terce.'  The  distribu- 
tion of  the  property,  personal  or  heritable,  may  be  other- 
nise  arranged  by  antenuptial  contiaet,  or  equvalents  to 
the  \>roperty  to  which  a  party  woatd  snceeed  nay  be  made 

by  tiie  settlements  of  the  deceased. 

On  the  dissolution  of  marriace  by  divorce  [DivfiacE], 
the  oftcndini;  parly  fort'eits  whatever  provisions,  legal  or 
conventional,  he  or  she  might  be  entitled  to  from  the  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  innocent  party,  at  whose  instance  the  suit 
oC  divorce  is  btooght,  retains  whatever  benefit^  legal  or 
eeavontional,  he  or  ^  have  become  entitled  to  M 
tha  mairiaga.  It  followa  tint  when  the  dtvoroe  proeeeos 
at  the  aidt  of  tfie  wift,  she  obtidns.  at  the  date  of  the  de- 
cree of  divorce,  the  provisions  w  hich,  as  above,  she  WOuld 
be  entitled  to  on  tin-  di  ath  of  her  husband  ;  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  suit  l>o  at  the  instance  of  the  hus- 
band, the  wife  not  only  loses  her  right  to  such  provisions, 
but  forfeits  to  the  husband  whatever  property  she  may 
have  brought  into  the  goods  in  communion.) 
WIFE,  ROMAN.  [MaaiUAOE,  Roham.] 
WI6AN,  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  and  moni- 
cipal  borough,  in  the  hundred  of  West  Derby,  in  the  county 
of  Lancajiter,  18  miles  w  cst-north-v.  i  >t  o['  Manchester,  and 
lust  miles  from  London.  Whitaker  says  that  there  was  a 
Oitlo  at  WifMi  in  thaflann  puiod.  trluehlMeainathe 


nucleus  of  the  town.  Lcland's  description  in  the  early  pert 
of  the  sixteetith  century  is  as  follows  ;— '  Wigan,  jiavid,  as 
bigire  as  WarniiLCton,  and  better  buildul.  There  is  one 
parocli  chirehe  anudde  the  towne ;  sunime  marchaunles, 
stimine  artificers,  summc  termers.'  (Camden  describes 
Wigan  as  a  '  neat  and  populous*  place.  The  inhabitants 
showed  great  devotion  to  the  eeiise  of  Charles  I.;  the 
town  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  by  the  coateiid' 
ing  parties  during  that  period ;  and  the  prindpal  actions 
in  which  the  earl  of  Derby  was  engaged  were  fought 
either  in  the  town  or  its  vicinity. 

Wigan  is  nei'liera  handMiim-  nor  a  very  clean  town.  The 
old  stu'uts  are  irre^uliuly  1  uilt,  hut  some  of  the  new  ones 
near  the  river  Donsrias  contain  many  good  houses.  The  town 
is  well  supplied  w  ith  excellent  water  under  an  act  obtained 
ia  1761.  and  is  lighted  with  gas  by  a  eompany  fionaed  in 
1823.  FhimitBSitQattonontnelAnc«riitr«eoal-Aeld.the 
population  of  the  borough  has  increased  with  the  develop- 
ment of  manulacturing  industry  :  it  was  10.989  in  1801 ; 
U.OGO  in  1811;  17,710  in  lh'21  ;  31).774  in  IKll  ;  and 
2.">,.'>17  in  IS^H.  The  manufactures  of  the  place  comprise 
linens,  calicoes,  checks,  fustians,  tlie  spinning  of  cotton- 
yarn,  and  other  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  in 
most  of  which  a  large  number  of  Irish  are  employed.  In 
1720  an  act  was  obtained  ibr  making  the  river  Douglas 
navigable  from  Wigan  to  the  Rifible,  wnidi  it  Mters  a  few 
miles  above  the  wide  outlet  of  the  Ribble.  Tha  shares  in 
this  navigation  were  purchased  by  the  undertakers  of  the 
Leeds  and  Ijver]>ool  (.'ana!,  who  ^uis'.itutid  artifieial 
cuts  for  the  natural  bed  of  the  river.  The  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal,  which  parses  through  the  town,  gives  it 
the  advantage  of  water  coramnnicatiou  with  Yorkshire  and 
many  parts  uf  Laneasliire  ;  and,  by  the  I.Ancaster  branch 
of  tlus  canal,  with  Westmoreland.  The  Preston  and  Lan- 
caster Bulway,  bv  which  tlie  cliain  of  railww  eonnnuaU 
cation  is  extended  from  the  southern  coast  of  BOf^and  and 
London  to  Tjincaster,  pa-sacs  through  Wigan. 

Wii^aii  li;ts  received  nine  loyal  charters,  the  first  of 
which  was  gi-anted  byHenrj'lII.  in  r24(i.  The  governing 
charter  jirior  to  1835  was  granted  by  Charles  II.,  and  under 
it  the  municipal  body  consisted  of  a  mayor,  recorder, 
twelve  aldermen,  and  two  baihffs.  Under  Ihe  Municipal 
Reform  Act  tha  limits  of  the  borough  remain  the  same; 
but  it  is  divided  into  fire  wards,  which  coDeetively  return 
ten  aldermen  and  thirty  councillors.  The  number  of  bur- 
gesses, or  municipal  electors,  in  1837  was  12M.  The  num- 
ber of  borou<,'li  magistrates,  including  the  mayor  and  ex- 
mayor,  is  fifteen.  ITie  expenditure  for  municipal  purposes 
in  lH-K)-tl  was318r»/.  The  principal  items  of  receipt  were 
14 U.  fur  rents  and  fines;  225/.  tolls  and  dues;  l41fJf. 
borough  and gaol  rates;  Sniol.  from  the  Trcas.u)  >  u  account 
ofprasecutions;  and  the  sum  of  838<.  was  advanced  by  ttte 
trMsurer.  Wigan  returned  two  meubers  to  pariiament 
the  2.'{rd  Edward  1.  i  I2!iri\  and  again  twelve  years 
iilteruards,  but  from  that  tune  to  the  sixteenth  century  the 
pri',  ilegc  was  not  exercised.  Before  the  pas-sinp  of  the 
Reform  Act  the  corporation  had  the  power  of  admitting 
non-resident  honorary  burgesses,  who  hail  a  ni;ht  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  borough  members.  The  number 
of  this  class  of  bargeiscs  in  1831  was  thirty-four.  The 
other  electom  «eie  icndents  vrithin  the  borough,  paying 
scot  and  lot,  and  previously  elected  by  the  jury  of  burgessce 
at  the  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  mayor:  this  jury 
had  the  power  of  admitting  every  male  inhabitant  resident 
in  the  borough  of  full  age  to  a  participation  in  the  elec- 
toral privilege ;  but  the  total  number  of  parliamentary 
electors  in  1831  was  only  80.  The  borough  hail  long 
been  notorious  for  its  expensive  parliamentary  contests. 
The  Reform  Act  did  not  alter  the  limits  of  the  parlia- 
HMntary  boraiigfa,  which,  as  vrell  as  the  mnnicipal  btvough* 
fa  identieid  win  Hie  towinhip.  The  number  of  electors  on 
the  reader  in  188M»  ^>^- 

The  pariah  church  of  Wigan  is  a  handsome  structure.  The 
living  is  a  rectory  ;  gios.s  rc\  eiuie  2>>2'.U-,  net  revenue  2230/. 
St.  (ieorge's  church  waserected  in  1781  as  a  elwpel-of-ease. 
and  was  partly  endowed  by  a  parliamentary  grant :  it  is  a 
perpetual  curacy ;  gross  annual  value  142/.,  net  118/.  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  numerous,  and  have  two  chapels,  one 
built  in  18ia»  at  a  cost  of  fiooo/.,  andaootber  in  1818,  whieh 
cost  80001.  Several  of  the  principal  denominations  of  die« 
senters  have  each  two  chapi  ls.  There  is  a  free  grammar* 
school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  James  i. ;  but  bv  whom  il 
was  fiiit  endowed  is  net  known:  tha  vaoM  of  ra*  vniona 
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endownenb is mnr worth 201/.  myetr.  UndcrtaMt  ob- 
tained in  1812  fifteen  govemora  are  appointed,  who  elect 
a  hind  master  and  usher:  the  number  of  bov«  is  limited  to 
cisjhty.  The  Bh>e-coat  School,  established  by  voluntaiy 
suliscnpfion  in  1773,  for  educating  and  dothincT  forty  poor 
children,  is  now  united  with  the  national  school,  in  wliich 
above  three  hundred  children  arc  instnicted.  In  1833  the 
number  of  children  returned  as  attending  the  daily  schools 
WMra2bmwBd658Kir]ai  Mul«ttfa«8iiiMlajr'«chooU,2019 
boTS  and  21S0  nib. 

The  town-halTwas  built  in  1720^*1  ttweoit  of  the  boroucfh 
members.  In  the  market-place  there  is  a  larse  brick 
edifice,  102  feet  by  66,  erected,  in  1816,  for  the  usi-  of  liu- 
manufacturers  on  market-days  :  it  is  called  the  Commer- 
cial Hall,  but  is  in  fact  a  cloth-hall.  A  dispensary  was 
ertiblished  in  1708,  and  a  building  was  erected  for  the 
institution  early  in  the  present  centuiy.   A  savings'-bank 


)  established  in  1821,  and  in  1842  the  number  of  dej 
sitora  WIS  162B.  A  neciianies*  inslititto 

1825.    The  market-days  are  Wednesday 

and  there  are  three  annual  fairs 


unoer  or  depo 
was  openea  in 
ly  ant  Friday, 


ber  or  beginning  of  Uelobor,  fboflodoiiiwiemnginpfn- 
portion  to  the  severity  of  the  weather.  They  have  been 
known  to  breetl  in  Sutheriandahire. 


The  parish  of  Witjan  is  very  t  xtcntiivo,  coriipri'^inir  an 
area  of  27.610  acres,  or  above  43  square  miles.  The 
borough  boundary  contains  2170  acres.  There  are  besides 
three  chapclries  and  ei^ht  townships,  whose  population,  in 
1841,  was  as  follows :— Chapelries — Billinge  (Cnapel  end), 
populalioa  ISBC^a  perpetual  curacy,  value  28Bi<. ;  Hindlev, 
iKipuIaHon  S4B9,  a  perpetual  curacy,  value  \4U. ;  Uphol- 
land,  popitlation  3113,  a  perpetual  curacy,  value  ICo/. 
The  rector  of  Wii^an  is  the  patron  of  each  of  tbe  above 
livings.  The  townships  are  —  Abram.  popuhilion  iJOl  ; 
Billinge  rHigher  end  .  712;  Dalton,  4ai;  Haich,  1363; 
Incc,  riaj ;  Orrell,  2478;  Peniberton,  4394;  VVinsUnley, 
681.  The  population  of  the  parish  (including  the  borough) 
was  25,552  m  1801;  31.481  in  1811;  38^18  in  1821: 
44.486  in  1831 ;  and  51.988  in  1841.  There  are  several 
springs  in  the  parish  impregnated  with  sulphur,  which 
have  been  u.<ielul  in  scorbutic  complaints.  At  Ilindley 
there  is  a  well  which  takes  fire  if  a  liirhted  candle  be 
applied  to  the  surface.  Haigh.  Aspull.  and  Ince  .iro 
famous  for  cannel  coal.  At  Dalton,  Haigh.  Orrell,  Hind- 
ley,  Pemberton,  ahd  Uphulland,  K~>7  labourers  were  en- 
pioved  in  coaUpits  in  1831.  At  Upholland  tiwre  was  once 
a  Benedictine  prioiy.and  the  priory  church  is  now  used 
as  the  ohuol-of-«aao. 

(Bainen  JAneathiv»s  Municipal  and  Boundary  Re- 
portx.  Sec.) 

WIGEON,  or  WIDGEON,  Mnrrca  Penelope,  Anat  Pene- 
tope.  Linn. 

De»cription.—Male.—YoTi:\\vM\  yellowish-white ;  head 
and  neck  rusty-chestnut ;  face  dotted  with  black ;  throat 
black:  breast  colour  of  wine-lees;  back  and  sides  striped 
with  maek  and  white  sigsags;  wing<eovetts  and  lower 
liarts  wMte ;  beanty-spots  composed  of  three  bands,  the 
middle  of  which  is  green,  and  the  lateral  ones  deep  black  ; 
scapulars  black,  edged  with  white;  under  tail-covcrts 
black  ;  bill  blue,  but  black  at  the  point ;  iris  brown  ;  feet 
a»h-coloured.    Lcnijlb  IK  irulies. 

Female  smaller  than  the  male,  head  and  neck  rusty, 
sprinkled  with  black  spots ;  feathers  of  the  back  blackisn- 
brown,  bordered  with  rusty;  wing-ooveite  brown,  edged 
with  whitish ;  beauty-spots  whitisD  ish-oolour;  breast  and 
stdee  rurty ;  bill  and  feet  blackish  ash-colour. 

Foimg-  Matet  resembling  the  females.  In  very  old 
males  the  yellowish-white  of  the  forehead  does  not  extend 
upon  the  ton  of  the  head,  which  takes  place  in  the  motet 
of, I  year  old:  it  is  only  in  the  old  mtOu  that  the  wing- 
coverts  are  pure  white.  (Temm.) 

This  is  the  Canard  Siffleur  of  the  French ;  Anittra 
JUehiarola,  Anatra  Marigiano,  and  /VseAtwie  of  the 
Italians:  Pfi^tnU  of  the  Germans;  Smimt,  Ptuit-emd, 
and  Uaive'eeiut-vogtt  of  the  Netherlanders  ;  Wriand  of 
the  Swedes;  Btet-and  of  the  Danes;  fVheirer,  If  him, 
Ptindl'-,  Pundte-whim.  JVhfir,  Pniidird  trftnr,  I-Mstrrling, 
and  Vr!tnti  h(i/l,  of  tbe  modern  llritish;  and  C/iinw  of  the 
antu-nt  lin1i-.h. 

(Ji'>t:r<i}>liiriil  Di.i/rif)uli'>ri.—lAp]hnd,  where  they  are 
called  G><;4.t  JJiirfu,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  in  all  which 
places  they  breed.  Iceland,  where  a  few  breed.  Holland, 
where  they  sometimeB  bleed.  Germany,  Prance,  Spain. 
>*My»  fSypt ' ».  Scnyma,  Asia  :  neighbourhood  of  the  Cau- 
Msns,  India,  Japan.  Veiy  numerous  in  the  Bntish  Islands 
mtho  winter,  amvng  at  liist  towards  the  end  of  Septeoi' 


Wi;;fOD  :  Mslc  and  Fcm>lr. 

HabUa,  Food,  cf-c. — According  to  Colonel  Hawker,  the 
wigeons  either  choose  their  mates  or  detach  themselves 
into  small  trips  preparatoiy  to  that  clioiee  about  SLValciH 
tine's  day.  The  nest  is  placed  among  low  bushes,  reeds. 

or  rushes  near  fresh  water,  and  is  formed  of  the  two  last' 
vegetable  materials  in  a  state  of  decay,  with  a  warm  down 
lining  from  tbe  parents'  body.  Eggs  from  five  to  eicht, 
smaller  than  tho.>e  of  a  Wild  Duck,  and  rich  cream-colour. 
A  vegetable  diet  forms  the  principal  support  of  the  wigeon, 
which  not  only  feeds  on  aquatic  plants,  but  also  on  ths 
same  kind  of  short  grass  as  that  on  which  the  goose  feeds, 
as  Mr.  Waterton  mm  satisbctorily  proved,  in  addition  to 
other  evidence  of  its  giaiinR  habtti.  [Ducma,  vol.  ix^  p. 
178.]  The  last-named  zoologist  states  that  the  wigcoa 
procures  its  food  in  the  day  ;  but  if  is  hUo  a  nocturnal  feeder. 

This  species  has  always  been  in  request  for  the  table : 
the  price  in  the  Northutuberland  Hook  which  stands 
against  the  bird  is  one  penny.  Perhap.s  no  wild  fowl  comes 
to  market  in  greater  plenty.  Vast  numbers  are  furnished 
by  the  decoys ;  but  the  '  gunner '  contributca  no  small 
share ;  not  so  large  a  quantity  however  as  he  formerly  did. 
Colonel  Hawker  Truly  says  that  the  wigeotf  for  coast  nii^- 
shooting  is  like  the  fox  for  hunting — it  shows  the  finest 
sport  of  anything  in  Great  Britnin.  No  writer  has  entered 
so  fully  or  so  well  on  the  subject  of  wild-fowl  shooting  as 
the  Colonel ;  and  to  his  food  iomid  pmdical  book  we  mmi 
refer  our  readers.* 

Hybrids. 

The  male  wi|eon  hat  been  known  to  breed  in  i 
ment  with  a  pin^ailed  doelt  and  common  dndc  (the  < 
coloured  variety). 

WIGHT,  ISlE  of.  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  is 

separated  from  the  mainland  of  Hampshire  by  a  channel 
called  the  Solent  Sea  {Pelagiu  iyjlvens  is  the  Latin  name 
which  Bcde  gives  to  it).  The  average  breadth  of  fhi.s  chan- 
nel is  less  than  four  miles.  It  is  narrowest  to  the  west  of 
Yarmouth,  wliere  it  is  contracted  to  about  a  mile  by  a 
narrow  toocuo  of  gmvelly  beach  which  raos  out  nearly 
two  miles  from  the  HunpsMre  eoost,  and  on  the  extrc> 
roity  of, which  is  ntuated  Hunt  Castle.  This  narrow 
part  of  the  channel  is  extremely  deep.  From  Yarmouth 
to  near  West  Cowes  the  width  is  from  two  to  three  miles  ; 
it  is  here  contracted  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  opens  out 
oppokite  to  .Southampton  Water  to  about  five  miles;  it 
then  grows  nairower  as  it  approaches  Spithead,  wlim  the 
entcaaco  to  the  ofaannel  fhm  the  east  is  from  two  to  Una 
.  •  '  ISIimU— I  lo  T— se  aurtMia  h  sn  1 
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niies.  The  emrent  throofh  the  channel,  both  with  the 
riring  md  cUiing  tide,  is  affMBtlr  •trrniK. 

The  form  of  the  itlaiid  » th&t  of  ui  irregular  rhomboid 
or  lozenge.   The  longer  diameter,  from  the  Foreland  on 

the  ca>t  to  tlu'  Needles  Cliff  on  the  west,  is  not  quite  23 
miles;  tlie  ^llorler  diameter,  from  West  ('owes  on  the 
north  to  St.  Catharine's  Point  cm  the  Mjiith  is  about  lU 
miles ;  the  circumrcrencc  is  about  5(i  miles,  and  the  area  is 
86310  acres,  or  nearly  136  iqiiare  miles,  wfiich  is  thirteen 
•qiinr«iiiile«le8stliaathean»oftbeeountyorHutland.  Tlie 
Needles  Cliff,  west,  is  in  S0'4(KN.I«t.,  l'34'W.  lon^. ;  the 
Foreland,  east,  is  in  50"  4 1' N.lat.,  I'S'W.long.  WestCowea 
Castle,  north,  is  in  50"  46'  N.  lat.,  I'  17' W.  lonsr. ;  St. 
Catharine's  Point,  south,  i.s  in      3.V  N.  lat.,  V  18'  W.  long. 

Coast  nnd  Snr/aee. — Tlie  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  con- 
sists for  the  most  part  of  j)recij)itous  clilfs  or  steej)  slo^ies. 
The  north  coast  is  lower  than  the  south.  From  West 
Cowes  to  Newtown  inlet  it  presents  rather  steep  aloncs; 
about  Newtown  it  is  low,  but  liscs  again  towards  Vor- 
noath.  West  of  the  aestnary  of  the  Tar  the  coast  Is  ste«p 
and  liich.  Colwell  Tiny  hpjk  slopes ;  Totland  Bay  is  mostly 
eneloHod  by  perpendicular  elifTs  of  horizontal  strata,  but  in 
the  v;reater  part  ol  Alum  Bay  the  strata  are  vertical,  or 
nearly  so,  risinajin  groti'scjue  jioiiiled  rlifis  to  the  height  of 
:W)  feet.  The  unbroken  laee  of  a  chalk  ruirre  forms  tlie 
.south  side  of  the  bold  promontory  of  whieh  tlie  three  ur 
lour  insulated  IDMses  of  chalk  calleil  the  Needles  ha\c 

foimcriv  been  •  continuation.  From  this  point,  which 
forms  »mtehe)rs  Bajr,  a  line  of  chalk  precijiiees  extends 
to  Freshwater  Gate,  in  many  jarts  nearly  perpendicular,  ! 
the  western  part,  called  the  Main  Bencfi,  being  UOU  feet  I 
high.  The  chalk  cliff  is  continued  eastward,  the  heigiit 
gradually  diminishing  till  it  terminates  at  Compton.  Thciice 
a  succession  of  narrow  terraces,  in  some  places  quite  per- 
pendicular, gradually  increase  in  height  to  the  south  front 
of  St.  Catharine's  Hill,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  up- 
waids  of 400  feet  from  an  elevation  of  400  ftcit  above  the 
sea.  Vnm  St.  Catharine^  to  St.  flontfhee  land-slips  have 
formed  a  series  of  terraces,  which  have  long  been  finnly 
settled,  and  thence  toDunnose  there  arc  similar  land-slips, 
but  more  recent,  niinous,  and  unsettled.  Kroni  Dunnose 
northwaid  an  almost  unbroken  line  of  perpendicular  cliffs, 
at  Luccombc  2tX)  feet  high,  gradually  decrca.se  in  height 
till  they  totally  disappear  at  Sandown  13ay  ;  but  in  about 
half  a  mile  the  red  cliffs  of  Yaverland  begin  to  appear, 
and  soon  rise  to  the  height  of  200  feet  TlMte  are  suc- 
ceeded bjr  the  vertical  face  of  the  chalk  rang*  which,  as 
!>ccn  at  Culver  Cliff,  is  similar  to  the  Needles  promontory, 
hut  not  so  high.  A  series  of  precipices,  presenting  pcr- 
endicular  faces  of  stone  and  loam,  gradually  decrease  in 
eight  to  Bcmbridge.  Having  pas.scd  the  entrance  to 
Brading  Haven,  the  coast  rises,  and  at  St.  Helen's  is  again 
high,  steep,  and  woody,  as  far  as  Nettlestonc,  where 
rockjr  points  forty  or  fifty  feet  high  project  into  the 
sea.  At  Puckpool  the  coast  is  steep  and  loflj,  and  is 
covered  with  wood  to  R3rde,  Binsteao,  Qnarr,  and  Woot* 
ton.  \^hcre  it  is  again  low.  From  Kii'^:'-;  Key  to  Ea** 
Cowes  the  coast  is  more  undermined  by  iarul-springs  and 
tl.'^  sea. 

The  surface  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  for  the  most  part  at 
a  great  elevation  above  the  sea.  A  range  of  high  chalk 
downs  extends,  with  some  interruptions  and  irregularities, 
from  the  Cuhrer  Cfiff  east  to  the  Neodles  west.  In  this 
AaiXk  nogs  tiMre  are  three  principal  dqiiiirioiM :  be> 
tween  Tsverlind  and  Brading,  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
wide,  through  which  the  eastern  Yar  flows  ;  hetwrni  St. 
George's  Down  and  Carisbrooke,  half  a  mile  wide,  ihruuch 
which  the  Medina  flows;  and  at  Freshwater  Gate,  hardly 
■I  Inindred  yards  wide,  through  which  the  western  Yar 
flows.  Besides  these  principal  depressions,  several  others, 
from  100  to  200  feet  deep,  divide  the  range  into  a  series  of 
lone  eminences.  A  considerable  part  of  the  range,  espe- 
naflyHt  the  east  end  and  west  end,  is  single,  and  very  nar- 
row at  the  top,  with  steep  slopes  to  the  north  and  south  ; 
about  the  centre  the  chain  is  double,  nnd  sometimes  triple, 
•■xtendinsj  intri  irresrnlar  offsets.  The  highest  piiint  o|  tin.- 
chalk  range  is  Mottiston  Down,  G9H  feet  al'Ove  tlie  sea.  The 
south  side  of  the  island  con«i«t.s  of  a  high  range  of  downs, 
tils  Upper  part  of  which,  on  the  west,  is  part  of  the  chalk 
ridge;  on  the  south,  is  chalk  in  horizontal  strata;  on  the 
cart,  is  green  sandstone  and  ironsand.  A  broad  valley  se- 
paimtes  the  lelbr  range  of  sooth  downs  ftom  the  central 
chalk  ridge,  lite  north  side  of  the  idand,  which  is  m 
P.  Cn  No.  1728. 


general  less  elevated  than  the  southside,  eonsisti  of  ft  fUMl 
variety  of  wooded  hills  and  valleys. 

The  most  extenuve  of  tiie  vaneys  is  that  of  the  eastern 

Yar,  alluded  to  above,  which  comprises  a  large  portioi)  ct 
the  must  li  rtile  land  in  the  island.  It  is  boundea  south  by 
the  southern  range  of  downs,  north  by  the  central  chaJs 
ridge,  west  by  the  ea.stern  boundary  of  the  Medina  valley, 
and  east  by  the  sea.  The  basin  of  the  Medina,  which  is  m 
general  very  narrow,  forms  a  central  valley.  The  south- 
western valley  is  bounded  on  the  iwst  by  St.  Catharioe'a 
Hill,  on  the  west  by  the  sea,  oa  Jie  north  by  the  chalk 
ridge.  Numeroi:s  small  streams  drain  this  tract,  but  as 
the  coast  is  hi^rh,  they  enter  tlie  sea  by  narrow  chasms 
called  chines.  These  chines  all  ow  e  their  formation  to  a 
common  ( imse,  the  action  of  small  streams  which  descend 
IVuni  the  high  land  to  tlie  sea,  and  falling  over  the  edges  of 
the  cliffs  have  worn  for  themselves  deep  gullies,  some  of 
which  run  inwards  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 
On  the  north-cast  are  a  number  of  small  vallevs,  whicbopea 
separately  into  the  sca;  thatoftheWoottonnveristhemost 
extensive.  Inconsiderable  streams  run  through  these  val- 
leys. Another  scries  of  separate  valleys,  but  more  flat  and 
marshy  than  the  lu  rlii  i  astern,  forms  a  north-western  valley 
whicli  IS  tHuinded  on  the  west  by  the  high  land  of  Colwel! 
Bay  and  Tot  well  Hay.  Last  and  least  is  the  singular  valley 
of  J'reshwatcr,  in  which  the  western  Yar  rises  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  south  coast,  and  running  into  the  sea  at  Yai^ 
mouth,  almost  makes  a  distinct  penineula  of  the  wcstein 
end  of  the  island. 

Tlic  hiphest  part  of  the  island  is  St.  Catharine's  Tlill.  the 
summit  of  which  is  830  feet  above  the  sea  ;  the  height  of 
Dunnose  is  79*2  feet. 

Pirrrs. — The  Medina  rises  near  the  north-eastern  foot  of 
St.  Catharine's  Hill,  and  runs  in  a  narrow  valley  till  near 
Gat  combe,  where  the  valley  becomes  wider ;  it  tnen  passes 
through  the  chalk  ridge  near  the  centre  of  the  island, 
and  flowing  on  the  eastside  of  Newport,  fixns  immediately 
below  the  town  a  wide  SMtuary,  and  enters  the  sea  five  miles 
to  the  north,  between  East  and  West  Cowcs.  The  eastern 
Var.or  Hr.uimg  i  iver, hasits  source  in  the  s.-rnie  range  of  hills 
M  the  Medina,  not  tar  to  the  east  ;  it  runs  in  a  duectiun 
generally  north,  north-cast,  and  east,  and  passing  through 
a  narrow  chasm  is  the  chalk  range  between  Hrading  and 
Yaverland.  then  forms  Brading  Haven,  which  at  high 
water  is  a  beautiful  lake  of  800  acres,  but  at  low  water  is  a 
aorftee  of  muddy  sand  crossed  by  the  Yar.  It  receives 
several  small  alBuents  in  its  course.  The  western  Yar  rises 
near  Frcshwatc.-  Gale,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at  Yarmouth  ; 
it  is  nn  a  'tiiarj-  in  nearly  its  whole  length,  which  is  less 
than  thret'  miles.  Tlie  \Viiiit1on  River  ar.d  the  Newtown 
River  are  small  streams  which  form  similar  a-stuancs. 

Gfty/ogy. — The  whole  series  of  the  strata  which  cornpose 
the  Isle  of  Wight  are  exhibited  in  its  precipitous  cliffs  in 
the  most  distinct  and  complete  manner.  Some  of  the  phe- 
nomena whieh  those  strata  present  aro  extremely  canons. 
The  north  side  of  the  Islaiid  consists  of  the  strata  above 
the  chalk;  the  centre  and  the  upper  part  of  llie  south  side 
cousists  of  the  flmlk  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  south  and 
i  the  .-oi.th-rast  s;dcs  consist  of  the  strata  below  the  chalk. 
The  whole  of  these  strata,  taken  in  a  descending  scries,  are 
the  following :— alluvium,  upper  freshwater  formation,  ma- 
rine formation,  lower  flreshwater  fbrmation,  sand  without 
shells,  London  clay,  plastie  day,  chalk  with  flints,  chalk 
without  flints,  chalk-mari,  green  sandstone,  blue  marl,  and 
flsrraginooB  sand  and  sandstone,  the  lowert  of  the  series. 
The  series  above  the  chalk  belong*  to  what  has  been  called 
the  chaik  basin  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  boundaries  of 
whict^  are,  near  Winchester  to  the  north,  near  Cnrisbrtioke 
to  the  south,  Brighton  to  the  east,  and  Dorchester  to  the 
west.  This  basin  is  circumscribed  by  chalk<4d]ls,  except 
where  it  is  broken  into  by  the  Solent  Sea. 

The  most  extraordinary  circumstance  in  the  geological 
structure  of  the  Isle  of  Wicht  is  the  vertical  or  highly  in- 
clined position  of  the  central  chalk  ridge  and  of  the  plastie 
clay  and  London  clay  to  the  north  of  it.  Tlie  strata  farther 
to  the  norlli  at':!  to  "the  south  are  horizontal,  or  neaily  no, 
tiirive  to  ".lie  so\ith  l)eing  thr  chalk  ;ii)d  iitulei  IvIml.'  strata, 
which  remain  undisturbed,  wlule  those  to  the  iiurih  are  more 
recent  formations  deposited  horizontally  and  unconlorma- 
bly  on  the  broken  ed^es  of  the  vertical  strata.  Two  great 
sections  of  these  vertical  strata  are  exhibited  by  the  Culver 
Cliff  and  the  diffii  of  Wbiteeliff  Bay  on  the  east,  and  by 
the  Needles  Cliff  and  the  ellA  of  ^nm  Bay  on  the  west. 

Vot.  XXVIl.-«  n 
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fa  WhiteeliiF  fifty,  the  plastic  clay  and  Mnds  fbnn  two 

low  cliffs  perfectly  vertical ;  roiindinsj  the  cape  to  the 
south,  Ihe  chalk  of  the  Culver  Cliff  rises  to  a  preat  hei|i;ht 
at  &n  anijle  of  about  70°,  di])i)iiii;  N'.N.K.,  and  i^nichially 
diminibhinr  to  about  50^.  In  Alum  Bay,  a  section,  tjuitc 
conforniablc,  but  more  extensive  and  distinct,  is  exhibited. 
On  tbe  aouth  are  the  lower  strata  of  chalk  and  chalk-marl 
at  an  ang^le  of  about  SO"  N  .E„  the  upper  atrata,  of  chalk 
aft  an  anc;1e  of  about  fif ;  fiuther  to  the  north,  the  plastic 
clay  and  its  sands  perflsctly  rAtical ;  still  ferther  to  the 
north,  the  London  clay,  also  vertical;  ami.  fartlust.  a  bed 
of  yellow  sand  inclined  at  an  aiipjle  ui"  W  or  7(J"  N.X.K. 
The  thicknesses  of  these  strata  above  tlse  chalk  :  or  ratlie;-. 
as  they  are  now,  on  one  side  of  ill  arc — 1,  plastic  clay  forma- 
tion, 1131  feet;  London  clay,  250  feet;  and  yellow  sand,  100 
fiwt:  altogetihuer  1481  feet  The  ftce  of  the  chalk  ridge  is 
AavA  one%QTth  of  a  mile  wide.  The  upper  strata  of  chalk 
li;ivi'  r'.l'cniiiltn:^  strata  of  flints  in  a  very  extraordinary 
htatc.  the  [)ii  c  es  of  flint,  tluui:;h  closely  invested  with  the 
chalk  and  perfectly  retaining  their  lornis,  beins^  found, 
when  taken  hold  of,  to  be  shivered  into  fragments  of 
eveiy  size  from  three  inches  to  an  impalpable  powder,  and 
the  fractured  edges  of  every  particle  bemg  quite  sharp,  as 

the  efllBet  had  Deeo  occa.sioncd  by  a  blow  of  inconceiv- 
able force.  The  plastic  clay  in  Alum  Bay  consists  of 
days,  marls,  and  sands  in  a  countless  number  of  layers, 
some  extremely  thin,  of  everj*  variety  of  colour,  and  most 
of  them,  especially  when  recently  out,  inconceivably  bright, 
like  the  stripes  of  a  rn)I)on  or  the  streaks  of  a  tulu).  It 
contains  also  eight  beds  of  wood-coal,  or  rather  bituininizcd 
wood,  each  about  one  foot  thick,  and  vertical,  like  the 
other  layers.  The  cross  firacture  of  the  coal  is  earthy ;  it 
bums  with  difficulty,  with  little  flame,  and  a  sulphureous 
srilell.  Tlic  line  along  which  the  disturbing  force  acted 
that  occa.-iuiied  the  vertical  position  of  the  sinita  may  be 
traced  a-s  far  as  Abbotsbnry  in  Dorse'tshire. 

Another  very  curious  circumstance  in  the  stratification 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  that  of  a  marine  deposit  between 
two  freshwater  deposits.  This  is  distinctly  shown  in  a 
mtunl  section  of  Headon  Hill,  on  the  north  side  of  Alum 
Bajr.  Hence  it  has  been  OHDchided  that  this  bill  must 
have  been  twice  the  bottom  of  a  ftvihwater  lake,  and  at 
an  intermediate  period  have  been  covered  l  y  t!ie  sea. 
This  marine  deposit  does  not  seem  to  lie  a  part  uf  any  ex- 
tensive formation  :  it  only  forms  a  bed,  of  which  the  actual 
boundaries  are  unknown;  but  the  freshwater  formations 
hntre  been  found  to  correspond  very  closely  with  the  cal- 
cotfw  groMW  of  the  Fiaris  baain.  BeneaUi  these  forma- 
tions Tn  Hcadoa  IlGIl,  and  extenfiog  into  Alum  Bay, 
Totland's  Bay.  and  Cohvell  Bay,  is  a  stratum  of  pure  ulice- 
ous  sand  without  shells,  from  llO  to  30  feet  thick,  which  is 
extensively  used  for  making  the  best  kinds  of  This 
sand,  a  bed  of  Mack  clay,  3.5  feet  thick,  ininiediatcly  above 
it,  the  lower  freshwater  formation,  the  marine  formation, 
the  upper  freshwater  formation,  and  the  alluvium  ivhich 
forms  the  tou  of  the  hill,  are  all  nearly  lunuontal,  tlic  dip 
being  alighUv  to  the  north. 

The  fowl  anells  contidned  in  tbe  hwer  frethvxtter  Jbrma- 
tinn  are  linineus,  planorl/is,  cydosloma,  and  one  or  two 
others:  there  are  no  marine  remains.  The  beds  of  this 
formation  in  Headon  IIill  are  irregular;  it  forms  the  upju  r 
pari  of  the  cliff  in  Totland  Bay,  and  appears  at  Warden 
Ledge  in  a  more  uniform  and  indurated  stale,  and  has 
been  traced  as  far  to  the  east  as  Nettlestonc.  It  is  only 
14  feet  thick  in  tbe  Binitead  quarries,  formerly  in  much 
estimation,  but  now  wrouriit  out.  The  marins  formation 
consistsof ashelly-marl.  Therofisil  shellaeonaistof eerilhia, 
many  species,  e\  clas,  e}'therea,  am  ilia,  Jcc,  gim  r.illy  very 
perfect,  and  may  be  gatiiered  liy  li:i:iJlulls.  This  luima- 
tion appears  about  half-wuy  ii]]  the  i  liM  in  Headon  Hill,  where 
it  is  'M\  feet  thick.  It  is  seen  oec;i.siotialiv  all  round  the  north 
aide  of  the  island,  in  Totland  Bay,  ('olwcll  Hay,  Cowes,  Ryde, 
and  as  far  to  the  south  aa  Bembiidge.  The  upfxr /re$hw<Uer 
/brmation  is  S6  tiuek  in  Headon  ffill,  but  it  is  not  so  thick 
in  othcrparts  of  the  island.  It  consists  ofa  ycllowish-whitc 
marl.  The  fossil  shells  are  abundant,  and  consist  of  hmnei, 
helices,  ])lanorbe.s  and  others,  extnmely  thin  and  friable, 
many  ot  tlieni  quite  perfect,  and  withoui  any  admixture  of 
marine  shells.  It  appears  in  many  places  on  the  norlli 
side  of  the  island,  as  far  south  as  Wnitecliff  Bay,  some- 
times in  consolidated  strata  and  sometimes  in  bloclca  lying 
kose  in  the  toil.  The  top  of  Headon  Hill,  aa  befixe  nwn- 
tioiMd,  couiit*  ^  w  •Umrinn,  «hicl^  of  rolled 


The  whole  of  the  north  ride  of  the  island  is  eomidered 
to  belong  to  thest^  formations. 

The  aouth  side  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  f.-^oni  Diinno*o  to  St. 
Catharine's,  consists,  in  the  upper  part,  oi  chalk  and  chalk- 
marl,  in  nearly  horizontal  strata;  the  centre  is  green  sand- 
stone, beneath  which  is  dark  NMlIi  and  then  ferruffinou* 
sand.  Whenever  the  land-epiingi  act  on  this  mmil,  it  it 
fbrmed  into  mud,  runs  out,  and  leaves  the  green  aandstooe 
and  chalk  without  support,  which  then  tumble  down.  In 
this  manner  have  been  formed  Uiosc  pictures<jue  ti  rraces 
called  the  UnderdifF.   The  green  .sandstone,  so  called  from 
its  lu'inir  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  g^rcea 
enrtli.  i-^  here  about  70  feet  thick,  divided  in  layers  by  other 
substances.   Tlie  green  sandstone  and  dark-red  ferruginous- 
sand  extend  from  Dunnooe  to  Yaverland.  The  iron-sand 
is  very  thick,  and  some  of  it  consolidated  into  lock,  « 
may  t>e  seen  in  the  lofty  perpendicular  RedeKir  near 
Yaverland.    Cliffs  of  the  iron-sand  may  be  trnced  froa 
Sandown  Bay  on  the  e:ist  to  Kie.shs\ater  on  the  wc>(. 
except  where  it  is  concealed  by  the  ruins  of  the  I'ndir- 
cliff.    It  forms  the  substratum  of  all  the  south  side  of  tbe 
island. 

Between  the  central  chalk  lidge  and  the  soutli  range  of 
downs,  the  chalk  and  greenwHUid  are  entirely  wanting,  and 

in  this  space,  which  constitutes  the  valleys  of  Newdmich 

and  Kingston,  the  iron-sand  only  is  found. 

Soil  iiml  .tffriru/tiirf. — North  of  tlic  chalk  ridge  thr 
predonunatinu'  soil  i-,  a  slitf  c!,iy,  which  is  extremely  wt  ! 
suited  for  tin-  ;:r()utli  of  womi,  ojficially  oak,  which,  in  the 
neighljourliood  of  East  (Jowes  and  St.  Helen's,  grows  down 
to  the  water's  edge.  £lm  does  not  bear  the  sea  air  so  weU 
as  oak,  but  in  sheltered  situations  it  grows  to  a  laige  siie. 
Ash  is  not  common,  and  the  beech  ts  rare.  This  side  of 
the  island  was  formerly  coven  d  with  forest,  and  though  the 
demand  for  .ship-buildiiiij  has  thinned  it  greatly,  it  is  sUll 
well  wooded.  All  the  northern  half  of  the  island  Ls  much 
inferior  to  the  southern  lialf  as  arable  land.  The  soil, 
whether  clay  or  loam,  is  generally  very  full  of  flints.  Mudi 
chalk  is  used  for  manured  and  sea-weed  is  mixed  with  the 
dung  in  the  farm-yard.  The  soil  of  the  whole  of  thesooA 
part  of  tbe  island  is  generally  a  rich  red  loam,  in  some  par^s 
inclining  to  sand,  in  others  more  stiff  and  clayey,  but  every- 
where extremely  fertile.  Timber  does  not  -u>u  >.,)  well  oa 
the  south  side  of  the  island  a.s  on  the  north  side.  A  \oug 
fleecy  grey  moss  iim^ls  many  of  the  trees.  Almost  aB 
the  lower  tnicts  are  employed  in  tillage,  and  the  product 


.  pake  I 

l^en  crop  are  cultivated.  The  pastures  and  meadows  are 
rich,  but  few  oxen  are  reared.  Dairies  are  attached  to  mo>t 
of  the  larger  farms.  The  Alderney  and  Devonshire  co.ri 
are  preferred.  Large  flocks  of  sheep  are  led  on  the  dowtu, 
and  are  in  repute  for  the  fineness  of  their  wool.  About 
rjO,000  are  shorn  annually,  and  about  (iUOU  lambs  are  scot 
to  the  London  markets  every  year. 

Game  is  abundant,  especially  plMssanta.  Fish  u  not 
taken  in  great  abundance,  except  shell-liah.  I/olxsten 
and  crali^  are  very  large  am!  tine  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island.  Sea-fowl,  choughs,  j)ufhu8,  razor-bills,  iscc.,  resort 
to  tbe  cliffs  in  sumnu  r  in  vast  aunibeis:  the  IftvinBeaefa 
is  their  chief  place  of  resort. 

The  climate  is  very  mild,  especially  in  the.  valleys  and 
sheltered  parts  of  the  south  side  of  the  island.  T.«i^fiyff^ 
myrtles,  geraniums,  and  various  kinds  of  delicate  STcr- 
eens,  Jwurish  through  the  winter.  The  UnderdifF  has 
en  particulaily  leeonunended  as  suitable  for  invalids. 
Tlie  I>le  of  Wight  is  much  vi.Mted,  a.s  well  for  the  gran- 
deur and  i  xtraonunaiy  geolos:ical  .stnicture  of  its  chn's,  as 
for  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  interior,  in  which,  consider- 
ing the  smallncss  of  the  space,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Divuiotu,  Tomut  — ^The  Isle  of  Wight  is  ineluded  in 
the  county  of  Southampton  (Hampshire).  The  two  aeariy 
equal  divisions  of  the  island  formed  by  the  Medina  consti- 
tute the  Liberties  of  East  Medina,  whicli  contains  14 
parishe-s,  and  West  Medina,  which  co;i1;i;:i>  IG  parishes. 
By  the  lleform  Act  of  1H32,  the  Isle  of  Wight  was  sepa* 
rated  from  Hampshire  for  porliamentaiy  pulpON^  and 
returns  one  member  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  following  is  the  population  of  the  Lde  of  Wight, 
cordiag  to  the  enuneiation  of  pariihas,  te.  fbr  ua  j«r 
18*1:-  ' 
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DIvUoB. 


East  Mkuina  Libtitv. 

Arrttoii'   .    .    •    .  l^iirish 

BinMead   .    »    .    •  Paririli 

I^Michurcl^   .    •    .  Parish 

Bradiiur*  ....  Parish 

Go(khin«  ....  Parish 

HeleD\8t.   .    .    .  Parish 

lawrenee,  8t     .    .  Parish 

Newchurch*  .    .    .  Parisli^ 

Kydti     ....  Town  J 

Nitt)ti  .    .    ,    .    ,  Parish 

'Shankhn'  •    .    •    .  Parish 

Whtppinghwmf        •  Parisli 

WhitweU* .  _^    .    .  Paiisli 

Wootton,  or  wotton*  Pai  ish ) 

Chillerton  (part  of)'  HainU  tJ 

Yaverland      .    .    .  Pariwli 

Ea.st  iMediiia,  Tota]    .  . 

NVbst  liwiNA  Liberty. 


Brook  .  . 

Newtown 

Caridbrooke" 


Pariiih 

,  Pui.xh 
Pfcrish  1 

Chapelrv/ 
Parishj 

Haml.  t  ■ 


B>r.vt  omht>  . 

f  'hillerton  i  uait  of)' '  Hn inlcf  I 

(  •hale  ;.     .     .  ■  ■ 

Freshwater"  . 

Gatcombe  • 

Kingatoa  .  . 
Mottiilon" 


I'OKT' 


.    •  Parisii 

.    .  Parisli 

•    .  Parish 

.    .  PviAi 

.    .  Puith 

Boio'  PaHsli 


Nicholas,St..(  astlrlloM. Pariah" 
V/itliin  iWwjujit  Honiuich  I 
Without  N'l'wijoi  t  Boroujjh  J 
North  wood    .    .    .    Palish  I 
Ck>wes.  We»t   .   •   Town  * 
ShaHleet'f     .    ...  Pariah 
ShorwdP*     .    .   .  Puwh 
Tliorlcy    ....  PMah 
Tannonth  .  Town  and  Firiah 

W«t  Medina,  Total  .  . 

Total  


8.270 
1,1-U> 

7^)0 
6,400 

1.880 

8,870 

1,17U 
910; 
4.390l 

1,!)20' 

C7o! 


1 

1 
3 

u 

B 

2 

d 

a 
U 

S3 

3GI 

50 

r> 


260 

273 
23 

445 
1,005> 

121 
S5 

46(J 

117 

2 

6 
13 


iGj  1 
5  .  . 


3 

5201  37 


5 

29 
2 

12 


(i 
3 
2 
4 
1 

5| 

g;{  11 
. . 


41 


44,C>iXJ^  3,804 '220 :1H 


2.7<K> 
7.->o 

fi.ODO! 

8,SH( 

1.88o! 
4,700 
1,310 
1^ 
1,070 
80 

410 
4.270 

r).4H<» 

4,0G0 
1,370 
30 


42.810 


135 
30 

1-23 
23 

895 
IG 

as 
1)1 

250 
43 
10 
33 

733 


GU 


11 


1 


38 
11 
lail  G 
72:J  50 
•2:i7(  7 
1311  .. 
2G|  .. 
IHj  8 

3,918 -227 


7.722|447 


21 


1,010 
124 
132 
M24 
725 
041 
04 
1,2^-) 
2.{57 
2S7 
2(H) 
1,202 
327 
I 
15 
37 


9,843 


a5s 

73 
3'28 

43 
2,G5« 

51 
125 
331 
&41 
149 

42 

00 
1,8(J9 


4G 
r.13 
l.Hfrl 
G'25 
305 

84 
25C 


10.521 


20,364 


Fcmalm 


y54 

154 
170 
l,:i77 
710 
732 

no 

1,215 

3.as;j 
326 
25G 
1.31G 
333 
18 
11 
43 


T.*il  of 
IVr«>u< 


1,904 
27s 

:«» 
2,701 
1,435 

1.373 
111 
2.5;5<) 
5,H4(l 
G13 
4(52 
2,51 
GOO 
25 
2G 
8(1 


11.078,20,921 


352 
77 
327 
52 
2,C4U 
42 
93 
279 
G58 
157 
31 
86 
2,049 

122 

a'j 

5'. 
•2,243 
593 
349 
79 
311 


11,10K 


22,186 


7U 

151^ 
055 

!>:") 

5,30 
93 
21K 
GIO 
l.'.£19 
306 
73 
17G 
3,858 

19-1 
HI 
1,(M(» 
4, 107 
1,218 

714 
163 

5b7 


21.(i2<.J 


4-2,550 


MalM. 


520 
59 
5G 
676 
346 

:m 

M 

1,15.5 
12 

vm 

1G7 
3 
G 
18 


4,778 


liilMa 

Country, 


Fcniat«*.l  Mule*.  IPenuiIr* 


4G4 
G7 
73 
664 
373 
349 
18i 
5721 
l.:«4j 
l(il 
107 
628 
182 
6 
4 
24 


5,076 


187 
.33 

i(;5 


1 1,561 

158 
321 
78 
'iO 
47 
839 

20 
23 

328 
191 
46 
122 


.5,285 


I0,0U3 


171 

ai 

160 


1,208 

141 
314 
91 
19 
43 
851 

•13 
17 

1,1!K3 

311 
183 
36 
131 


490 
651 
761 
648 
379 
308 
.34 
088' 

l,:io2 

IG<j 
123 
594 
160 
4 
9 
19 


5.065 


490 
87 
97 
713 
337 
383 
32 
673 
1,999 
1G5 
140 
GH8 
151 
12 
7 
19 


6,002 


171 

40 

200 


1.271 

173 
3*20 
71 
-22 
43 
970 

52 
•23 

1,231 

297 
174 
38 
134 


4,948  5,236 


10,0-241  io.:wi 


181 
44 

219 


1,.573 

138 
3-14 
66 
12 
43 
l,i98 

79 
18 

1,574 

282 
166 
43 
180 


6,100 


12,163 


1,882 
2:«J 
216 
2,448 
1,414 
1,182 
81 
2,2401 
4,421 
.5.30 
a5G 
'2.21 1 
633 
22 
2ti 
73 

17,965 


075 

i:i6 

688 


4,791 

592 
1,179 

294 
73 

158 
3,490 

175 
78 

4,3i: 

1.183 
6UII 
155 
471 


wban. 


82 

48 

86 
253 

21 
191 

33 
•290 
1,419 

Ki 
106 
307 

27 
S 


2,956 


a5 

14 
G2 


18 
120 
12 

•  • 

18 


19 
3 

83t) 

.35 
M 
8 
M 


10,115  2,914 


37,080  MTO 


'  Inrltidn  tlm  li.imlol  of  Ui.Ul'.mforJ. 

'  ISri.h  iif  Wliil«<>il  rrturn  inclmU',  vxrt  of  ty.liiiif  nt  NrUlcrumlic, 
Wbirli.  toKfllirr  Willi  Hon,  liiiiHi  piHiih.  fc  .-ni.  On-  wliolr  of  llisl  ryttnn^.' 

*  liMlttdc*  Alvenlmr.  lonaorljr  n  clia|wlr)-,  and  10  pcTW>ni  in  Ijarijri  anil 
lianu. 

*  Includwlii."  niariT  of  .^i  r"'''"""'"'''"".  with  3(>  iiilinIilUnt< ;  tlic  Ivlliin;'* 
oTSt^mbary,  with  1:<7-.  RoihI.  will)  .il3 ;  Snodfortt,  with  1 U  :  RookU?  and 
Vrrk,  Willi  i6>). 

*  Inrhul,'.  111.' i.f  Wrmill.  Veulnor,  Wiii*»i->n,  amUMnceUtti  Ike 
entire  juti.h  r<intaiii«  8^7'*  inli  iliii»nt«.  The  ri<-nt  Inrr.'iw  of  ]X.i<til:it(nii 
uaa>  l',m\i)  i>  AJtrrilM'd  tu  hiiildiiiE  Aod  the  rouliuuiil  inRiix  of  vt«iWr<i 
•a  thf  »atrtUiX'i>Uoii  at  Ryds  and  Vantnor.   Vaulaui  cgaUin*  9^0  inliabh^ 

*  Inrludn  MR  vi.itir*. 

''  locladva  th«  hamlet*  of  IliirtoQ,  Coombly,  Paiilcw,  and  Koat  Cowe*.  Kact 
r.vw...  mut.iin«  >-'*0  inhuliiuiiu. 
■  Hie  entire  mriih  of  WooUon  contatna  51  Inhabitaoto.  Tlw  ralirt  h-imtiit 


*  Inrliidii  th<-  h-imlet  of  Liranmton.  and  ]>art  of  Mm  I 
ii'innindiT  >tS  wlikh  It  in  the  |>art>li  or.Motti.liin. 

The  entire  (luiuh  uf  falljourin'  coiitaliu  750  iiiti-i14tant<. 

■ '  Inrlndc  t«o  hoiiica.  est»|«nichl«l,  in  IVirkhuttt  Pareil,  13  prmn. ; 
I-ArkliMri4  Fri«iii.3l9}  UwM af  InliMMy, 4«1  (  AUmj  BanMh^ M«  UuM- 
Ik  A>]tuni.  'M  prtMBt.  Tha  cnliM  piwh,  lafhidiM  tha  alawab  oduIbIm 
SSI3  lBli»i.lt»nw. 

locludra  the  tfthlDj^  of  Kaitoo,  MM4lalOB.  NhIM.  m»  %V«.lnn. 

>*  laeltidi'ii  (uit  of  tlir  lumlrt  of  Cliiltou,  tM  Ttgnalaibr  of  «hirh  ia  in  the 
|\,ri.Ii  "f  111 Ut  111. 

"  lurludc.  l4  p>-r«nn»  in  the  gaol. 

Tba  ntUre  pariah  «(  hi.  Nirliolat  Cattte-BoU  eonUlaa  t}i  I 

**  Thv  cMlia  iwiidi  nf  Narthwixid  euauJn*  $U7  Idkaliiliuila.  TUt  i 
taetadaa  B  {wimM  la  Itaiatn  eatiaaarudilal. 

"  lncl»d,.i  tlw  iHHllil  it  t"  ^' 

<»  Incliuli.*  tha  I 
aad  ^mh  Sh 


The  chief  towns  arc — Newport,  Cowes,  East  and  West, 
Ryde.  and  Yarnioutli. 

\firporl,  the  capital  town  of  Ihe  Ide  of  Wight,  iii  situ- 
att  d  ill  a  valley  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  on  the  west 
bwik  of  the  Aledina  river,  which  is  navigable  to  Newpoit. 
The  tide  flows  nearly  to  Newport  bridge,  and  carries  large 
barges  to  the  (^nay.  which  is  built  in  front  of  the  town, 
nhere  llie  Carixhrooke  stream  falls  into  the  ATedina. 
Vissfl-s  of  ninMdeiahli-  hurthen  can  aseetid  with  hit;h 
ti'lis.  Tlie  town  i*;  buiit  on  an  ea.sy  iiseeiit,  anil  the 
street-s  ;u  i'  sr.ftu-u'iitly  wide,  crosi,  each  oilier  at  riu'lit 
angles.  It  \>i  a  vcrv  pretty  town,  well  paved,  lighted  with 
'  *       Tne -  .-X   


gM,  and  dean. 


town-hall  and  nwrket-honie  font  a 


neat  stiiutiuc,  whitli  is  Kiid  In  be  vorj-  rommodious  in  its 
arr.ini^cnuut.s.  It  h as  hcL'uii  in  1814  ami  rini.>.hed  in  181G, 
at  a  cost  uf  lO.CXK)/.  Tl-.c  ni.it;istratos  ol  thei.siandnieet  in 
the  town-hall  cvi  i\'  Satimhiy,  lo  di  tciniine  parochial  niat> 
teis,  .ind  to  commit  otfendei^.  for  trial  to  the  county  asfiizea. 
The  hlc  of  Wight  Institution.  \%hieh  is  a  puUic  Ubraiy 
and  reading-room,  is  a  buildiwc  wbich  is  said  to  surpass  the 
town-hall  m  elesanee :  it  was  biult  bysuhscripticn  in  181 1. 
Thi  ]v  is  a!_>o  a  laiiies'  Institute.  T!u'  lioe  jrrammar- 
sclujul  i.>  n  l.iim-  stone  buildinff.  creeled  in  l(jl9.  The  con - 
ferenecb  lx't\\ei'n  ('hariis  1.  and  the  piirliament  were  held 
in  the  achool-room,  and  lastted  I'urty  days.  The:  e  are  two 
8Sienib1y<«Mnit,  and  asmall  but  neattlieatrc.  1  h  e  ehiuch 
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WS.4 built  ill  117'2,  but  lias  bci-n  frequently  repaired  since: 
it  is  a  )ar|ce  plain  structure.  There  are  mx  chapels  belong- 
ing to  different  classes  of  dUMntcn.  The  House  of  Indus- 
trv,  in  Um  neinitv  oT  Newport,  it  a  tpaeiouft  buikling,  with 
80  terc*  of  hnd  iMadwd  to  it,  divided  into  lielcu  and 
gjirdcns,  and  cultirated  by  th»^  inmates :  in  1840  there  were 
•HI  perjons  in  it.  The  Albany  Harracks.  not  far  from  the 
Houii'  of  Ituiu-stry,  svltc  built  m  \7iiH,  and  were  much  em- 
ployed dunng  the  war :  thoy  have  a  good  military  ho-spital, 
and  grounds  attached  to  them:  in  1840  they  contained 
only  64  persons.  Parkhurst  prison,  for  juvenile  convicta, 
abo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newport,  in  Cmmbrooke 
piiidi,  eoBtainad,  in  1840^  319  individuals,  and  ttw  gaol 
at  Newport  14.  The  Lnnatie  Aii}'him,  which  ii  in  Caria- 
brodke  ])arish.  contained  3-i  persons  in  1840. 

Tile  markft  is  on  Saturtiay,  and  is  much  frequented 
by  persons  from  all  parts  of  llie  island,  Newport  being 
a  central  depdt,  from  which  corn  and  other  agricul- 
tural produce  are  shipped,  and  ^^hic]l  imports  articles  of 
naoulacture,  coals,  provisions,  and  whatever  else  may  be 
wanted  for  the  intenor  and  south  side  of  the  island.  An 
annual  fair  ia  held  on  Whit  Monday,  Tuetday,  and  Wed- 
nesday ;  and  at  Michaelmas  there  are  three  Bargain-Fair 
Saturdays,  when  the  count rynuMi-ser%  ants and  n)ai(l-siT\ant<i 
meet  at  separate  jjarti  1 1"  the  toun  to  be  lured,  and  this 
the  great  si-axon  tor  rn->"io  Njtuits. 

Previous  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  in  1835,  New- 
port was  a  municipal  and  parliamentaiy  boroQgh.  As  a 
municipal  boroogh,  it  conaisted  of  a  mayor,  a  recorder, 
eleven  aldermen,  idMectcd,  twelve  chief  Imigetoea,  and 
an  indefinite  number  of  freemen.  It  was  incorporated  by 
a  charter  of  James  I.  Ttie  governing  charter  of  the 
borough  was  13  (-has.  II.  Hy  the  Municipal  Ruforin 
Act  it  ha*  been  divided  into  two  waid.s,  with  six  al- 
dermen, and  eii^hteen  couiKil]or>.  The  number  of  bur- 
gesses, or  municipal  electors  in  lH:i7  was  52G.  Tlie  ex- 
penditure of  tha  bOfOUgh  in  1840-41  was  GG2l.  9*.  Id. : 
tmmg  the  itenw  were— for  the  adroinistmtion  of  justice, 
-TOaeeotienB,  fte.,  SOf.  16f.  9d.',  ^lioe  and  constables, 
i2l.  7*.  2d. ;  rents,  rates,  I  axes,  and  insuianoe,  4SL  6».  lOd. ; 
aalaries,  pensions,  and  allowance  to  mmticipal  officers, 
1(13/.  .U.  U)^l.  ;  public  works,  n  nairs.  &<•..  KO/.  fW.  4d.; 
printing,  &c.,  2/.  I'lt.  'dd.  ;  miscellaneous,  'Js.  Hid.  As 
a  parliamentary  borough,  the  right  of  election  was  in  the 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  burgesses  ;  tli*-  ;,'reatesl  number  of 
eleetors  who  had  polled  at  any  l  K  . : .  during  thirty  years 
preceding  1831  was  22.  The  population  within  the  limits 
adopted  ny  the  Reform  Act  fbr  parliamentary  purposes 
was.  in  1841,  fi330.  It  returns  two  members  to'the  House 
of  (Jommons.  as  it  did  before  the  Reform  Aci.  The  nutnbt  r 
of  piuliamenfary  electors  on  the  register  in  IKill-K)  \v  as 
Gtiy,  of  whom  (i.'>7  were  householders  of  lu/.  or  uiiwards. 
The  number  on  the  register  in  1835-G  was  003.  The  par- 
liamentary return  gives  the  population  of  the  town  and 
borough  a*  2S&8 ;  but  as  a  considerable  part  of  tlio  actual 
town  u  in  tlie  parish  of  Carisbrooke,  this  is  not  tha  true 
populafioQ  of  tne  town  proper.  It  is  probably  about  MOO. 
Newport  is  properly  a  chapelrj',  the  minister  being  nomi- 
nated by  the  vicar  of  Carisbrooke.  but  it  is  l  alU-d  a  parish, 
has  separate  churchwardens  and  ovc:m  ers,  and  is  in  no 
respect  subject  to  iiilerlerence  from  the  pariah  officers 
of  Carisbrooke. 

Couv*,  fVett  and  Eiut,  are  situated  respeetively  on  the 
west  and  east  sides  of  the  mouth  of  the  Medina.  East 
Cowes  isasmall  j;ilace,biit  it  contains  the  custom-house  for 
the  whole  island.  The  communication  with  Wc»t  Cowes 
is  by  a  ferry. 

West  Cuues  is  built  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill.  'i  liL-  lowiT  streets  are  narrow  and  irrcfrular,  but 
the  upper  part  of  the  town  is  ]iicturesque]y  situated,  and 
there  are  many  elegant  cottages  and  gentlemen's  seats  near  it. 
There  is  a  town-hall  snd  market-house,  a  veiy  plain  build- 
ing, for  the  erection  of  which  an  act  was  obtained  in  1816. 
The  phurch  was  built  in  1653,  and  enlarged  in  1811  at  an 
expense  of  SOOOf.  by  a  private  gentleman.  It  is  a  chapel 
dependent  on  the  paii^i  church  of  Nuitluvoo.l.  Anotfier 
chapel,  which  was  consecrated  in  \KV1,  was  erected  and 
paitly  endowed  at  the  sole  expense  of  a  lady.  There  is 
also  a  Itoman  Catholic  chapel,  a  Methodist  rhapel,  and  an 
Independent  chapel.  A  national  school  was  erected  in 
1821.  West  Cowes  castle  is  a  small  fortress  on  the  sea- 
sliore.  The  popuhuion  of  the  parish  of  Nortlmood,  in 
which  West  Coves  is  situated,  tajlhtrehniH  or  194U»- 
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contiguous  to  the  Pkrade  at  tlie  we>t  end  ol  Uie  tunu. 
Owing  to  the  steepnew  of  the  beach,  the  bathinfe^nacfaia- 
are  maasoed  by  windlasses. 

Ryde  IS  situated  in  the  parish  of  Newehorob,  la  tbr 
liberty  of  East  Medina,  on  the  north-east  shoiW  «C  tia 
isIanJ.   The  town  is  modern ;  the  streets  are  wide  asd 
tolerably  rc^^ulnr,  well  paved,  and  cleansed  under  comn:-.? 
sioncrs  appointed  by  an  act  passed  in  lrt29.     The  huus« 
being  generally  stuccoed,  and  of  various  riJims  and  M<rx 
and  intermingled  with  the  foliage  of  tree*  in  the  numert^.- 
gaidens,  the  appearance  of  the  town  ia  very  picturesqw. 
The  market-house  and  tow»4iaU  form  a  handsCNEne  lauU- 
ing  198  feet  by  36.  8t  ThaoM^a  ch^  and  St.  Jamts'4 
chapel  are  both  dependent  on  the  pansbchttr^  Of  Nev- 
church,  which  is  seven  miles  distant.  There  ia  an  IncV- 
pendent  cliajirl  and  a  Methodist  chapel.    There  in  a  inr 
school, and  there  are  Sundav-K-hools  attached  to  St.  Janii-- 
chapel  and  the  two  dis-senting  chapels.    There  are  ba'.; 
near  the  pier.   The  town  has  considerable  trade  :  it  f\- 
ports  com,  flour,  sheep,  calves,  lambe,  &c.,  and  East  .  i 
West  India  ships  firequently  call  heia  to  ennplxtlien»elv<. 
with  provisions  for  their  voyages.  iSieeday  ana  FViday  Ki 
tlic  market-days.    Boat  ami  yacht  buildintr  art>  cairied  cr_ 
and  oceasioiiaily  larger  vessels  are  built.    'Die  pier  wjr 
erccti  d  at  nn  expcn.seof  12,()<K)/.    The  luuiuhition  was  laid 
June  29,  1813,  and  the  structure,  which  is  mostly  of  woni 
was  complied  in  1814:  it  extends  1740  feet  into  the 
A  landing  may  be  made  in  calm  weather  at  all  times  of  ibr 
tide.  It  is  (tamidwd  with  an  iron  railmg  and  eovewd  scsli 
and  forms  a  very  fine  parade.  The  population  o(  thr 
parish  in  1841  was  8370,  consisting  of  3742  males  and  489 
females.    The  population  of  the  town,  aceordintr  'f"" 
census  iif  IKJI,  w;i-s  :i;j<JG :  it  is  now  probably  betwwa 
ItVK)  and  5000. 

Yarmouth  is  a  small  town.  The  population  of  tlie  to«a 
and  parish,  according  to  the  returns  for  1841,  is  only  5C7. 
It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  SBStuaiy  of  the  westcn 
Yar.  It  has  an  excellent  roadsteed,  and  Hiere  is  tamr 
munication  by  steam-boat  twice  a  day  with  Lymingtoo. 
It  has  a  town-hall  and  market-hou.»e,  a  church,  a  Methodi'>{ 
chapel,  and  a  15aj)tist  chapel.  'I'lic  r;l^tIe  is  a  small  tVr'.. 
The  market  is  on  Wednesday.  Yarmouth  is  a  coi|>onUf 
town,  which  was  not  affected  by  the  Corporations  Act  of 
1835.  It  consists  of  a  mayor  and  eleven  other  chief  bur- 
gesses, who  are  self-elected.  The  governing  dwfter  is  7 
James  I.  Previous  to  the  Reform  Act  it  waa  n  JMifi^ 
mentary  borough,  and  returned  two  members.  Theeleelive 
franchise  wxs  in  the  mayor  and  corporation.  The  largest 
number  who  had  voted  at  any  election  I'ur  the  thirty  yean 
])recoding  1H31  was  nine.  It  had  sent  representatives  u 
early  as  1304,  but  did  not  send  them  regularly  till  'J7  Kiu., 
1S84.    It  was  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act. 

Brading  is  a  small  town  picturesquely  situated  on  the 
slopes  of  two  opposite  hills  «n  the  souw-eaat  side  of  tht 
island.  Several  of  the  houses  are  antient,  eoonting  sf 
bricks  8upt>orted  by  timber  framework.  The  market-home 
and  tiAvii-hall  i>  a  snmll  stun  ture.  The  t  hurch  is  larje, 
and  ol  consuicralile  aatitjuity.  U  is  a  curjMjration,  winch 
was  nut  aflVcted  by  the  t'oiiHuuluins  Act  of  183.).  Tlif 
corporate  body  coiisists  of  two  liailitrs,  two  justice*,  » 
deputy  steward,  an  indefinite  number  of  burges.'M'?;.  and  in- 
habitants at  laigc.  The  number  of  electors  in  1837  was 
338.  The  titie  to  admissiffn  to  the  electiTc  body  is  house- 
hold inhabitancy.  The  population  of  the  bomKh  is  about 
2000.  The  governing  charter  is  I  Edw.  VI.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  town  and  parish  in  1K4I  was  2701.  Brading 
Haven  admits  small  vessels  w  hen  the  tide  is  in.  Sir  Hugh 
Middleton  attemjiteil  to  reclaim  the  haven  Imin  the  lea  by 
making  a  dyke,  for  which  purpose  lie  brought  over  work- 
men mm  noilMld,  but  ttiC  sea  broke  m,  and  the  attempt 
was  nerer  afterwards  resumed.  [Midolbion,  Sm  Hoon.] 
Newtown,  a  municipal  boroogli,  and  forraeriy  also  a 
parliamentary  borough  which  returned  two  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  h  now  a  very  small  place ;  it  i$  a 
chapeliy  in  Callnmrne  pari.sh,  which  contained,  in  1841.  23 
houses  and  'J.j  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  i.slaud,  at  the  top  of  the  U'^tuary  ol  tlie 
Newtown  river,  between  Yarmouth  and  Cowes.  At  hieh 
water  vessels  of  500  tons  can  come  up  this  Mtuaiy,  in  tne 
creeks  of  which  are  seveial  salterns,  now  Htlle  med.  rhe 
place  was  once  ealltd  Rancheville,  and  was  a  place  of 
soma  extent  and  Inpintance.  It  waa  homt  hy  tiie  FVench 
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in  the  reic^n  of  Richard  II.,butthc  c;reat  cause  of  its  decline 
was  the  growing  importance  of  Newport.  The  inunici|)al 
body  comiite  of  a  mavur  ami  an  indefinite  nutnbL-r  of  chief 
burgMMtk  who  are  self-elected,  and  of  whom  the  number 
in  n87  was  23.  The  governing  diirtor  it  one  granted  in 
Uie  veign  of  Elisabeth.  As  a  psrliaowntaiy  borough,  New« 
town  was  disfranchised  by  the  Refonn  Act. 

lli^tnnj  und  Antiquittes. — The  Isle  of  Wicht  was  (  on- 
fjuei  t'li  by  C'laudius,  a.d.  43.  In  495  it  was  ci)ii<[iiei(  d  by 
Ocrdic  the  Saxon,  who  destroyed  the  original  inhabitants, 
and  replaced  them  by  liis  own  countrj  men.  In  i>t>l  Wal- 
fer«  kini^  of  Mercia,  subdued  it.  Not  loni;  afterwards  it 
was  subjected  and  craroeUed  to  ombrace  Cbristianitv  by 
Cead walla.  In  787, 8^,  9B8,  md  HN)!*  H  was  plundeiM 
by  the  Danes ;  and  in  1052,  Earl  GodiriOt  who  had  been 
biintBhcd  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  made  a  descent  on  it, 
and  plntnleri'<l  it.  William  the  ( 'onqueror  bcstowcil  it  oti 
Im  kinsman  William  Fitz  I  Jshonie,  and  created  him  Lord 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  A  succession  of  Norman  Lords  held 
it  till  1445,  when  Henry  VI.  created  Beauchamp,  earl  of 
Warwick.  Kin^  of  Wirht,  and  truwuod  him  with  his  own 
haods.  The  kingly  title  howom  wai  not  coDtioued,  and 
the  last  of  the  Lonb  wee  the  Eari  Riven,  who  waa  beheaded 
by  Richard  III.  in  1483.  During  the  period  that  it  was  held 
by  these  Lords  it  was  frequently  threatened  by  the  French, 
untl  siinu'timi's  plundered  by  them.  One  of  the  laslof  tlu'lr 
actual  diM  cnts  was  in  the  reipn  of  Richard  IL,  %vht'n  tlity 
conquered  all  the  island  except  L'arisbrooke  Castle,  but  1 1  - 
tired  on  receiving  UKJO  marks  from  the  inhabitants.  On  tlie 
accession  of  Henry  VII.,  Sir  Edward  Widville,  or  Woodville, 
brother  to  Ibe  late  £arl  Htven.  wasnnde  Captain  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  the  title  was  heMbyMsauoocsMira  for  aeoowleN 
ableperiod.  The  last  Captain  was  the  earl  of  Portland,  who 
was  displaced  by  the  parliament,  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke 
was  appointed  ('iovcrnor  in  his  place.  He  was  suc  ceeded 
by  Colonel  Hammond,  and  during  hi-sgovcmorsiup  (  liarles 
1.  fled  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  after  nis  escape  from  Hamjiton 
Court.  He  arrived  there  Nov.  1,  1M7.  He  was  not  strictly 
confined  at  first,  but  was  so  aflermidi,  whan  he  made 
several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  eaeape.  On  one  ooeaiion 
especially,  he  got  his  head  oat  of  the  wfaklow,  but  was 
obliged  to  dtaw  it  back  when  he  found  that  he  could  not 
ffet  his  body  through.  A  conference  between  Charles  and 
the  parliament  was  held  in  the  school-room  of  the  free- 
school  of  Newport,  which  lasted  some  w  eeks.  On  the  2S^th 
of  Nov.  I(j49,  he  was  seized,  and  conveyed  to  Hurst  Castle. 
The  title  and  office  of  Governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  stUi 
continued. 

The  Roaaan  nttmofthe  Isleof  Wiglitwas  TeefM. which 
was  probably  proneaneed  Weeti%  or  Oaeetis,  the  eoatiaeted 

form  of  which,  Wect,  is  the  most  likely  origin  of  the  pre- 
sent name.  In  the  Doraesday-Uook  it  is  spelled  Wect, 
Wict,  and  Wiht. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  does  not  abound  in  antiquities.  Bar- 
rows are  found  on  the  downs,  but  there  are  no  traces  of 
Roman  forts  or  canim»  or  of  Saxon  warfare.  Caribbrooke 
Castle  is  the  only  aunent  fortrcei.  Its  keep  is  perhaps  an- 
terior (0  Norman  times,  but  no  other  part  of  it.  During 
the  role  oriheTx)rdiof  Wight,  whose  power  and  privileges 
were  almost  ret;al.  tlie  present  village  of  Carisbrooke  was 
the  capital  of  tlie  i.slanii,  aiui  <  aiisbrooke  Castle  was  the  re- 
sidence of  the  Isolds.  'Ilif  cftbtle  stands  on  a  "i  il}  .  minciu:e, 
and  the  keep  still  hieher  on  an  artificial  mound.  Fitz 
Osix)me  the  Norman  ouilt  the  castle,  and  included  the 
keep  within  the  ditch  with  which  he  surrounded  the  whole. 
The  castle  was  successively  enlarged  by  subsequent  loidSi 
Lord  Widville,  or  Woodville,  built  toe  main  ntawa^* 
whidi  is  Tery  handsome,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  fv. ;  the 
arms  cf  Wnodville  appear  on  its  front.  There  were  several 
conventual  establishments  in  the  island,  but  none  of  larsfc 
«xe  except  Quarr  Abbey,  which  was  founded  in  li:J2.  It 
WBsdissolved  by  Henry  VIII.  It  was  bought  by  a  merchant 
of  Southampton,  who  swept  away  everything  except  some 
nuMes  of  the  long  walls,  which  enclosed  an  area  of  thirty 
aem,  a  building  which  has  been  called  the  Refectory,  but 
on  no  good  authority,  and  a  few  ih^pients  of  gables, 
arches,  and  doorways.  Caridirooke  Pnory  is  entirely  de- 
molished, except  the  church,  which  is  now  parochial.  There 
IS  a  small  but  very  curious  tuixet  on  tlie  summit  ol"  St. 
(.'atharine's  Hill.    TIk'  lower  jiart  w  a.'*  jnoLulily  nsid  as  a 
hvMry  to  the  chapel  of  a  hermitage  which  stood  there,  ami 
the  upper  part  as  a  lighthouse.    It  waa  repaired  by  .Sir 
Uicbanl  Worsley.    Some  of  the  parochial  churches  arc 


perhaps  as  old  as  the  Norman  conquest ;  some  possibly 
older.  Vaverland  church  is  one  of  the  most  antient.  The 
entrance-door  is  aiched,  and  has  what  appear  to  beSaXOn 
mouldings  of  very  uncommon  forms. 

t^Wopsley's  Ihttory  qf  the  Itle  qf  Wight;  Sir  H. 
EiwlefieWs  DMmptiou  qfthe  I^eof  tVight,  with  Obur- 
vattotu  on  tht  Geoiogy,  by  T.  Wehiter;  Phillips  and 
ConylHarc".<  Crohgy  En-;land  9ndWem,9W.\  Gmdo- 
gtcitl  Map  :  Guide  Boo/i-y,  k,c.; 

Wl(;iX)N.  [(rMHKiu..vND.] 

WIGTO.X.  hViciTONsiiiRK.J 

WIGTONSHIRE,  the  most  southern  county  of  Scotland, 
on  the  western  coast,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Wigtun 
Bay  and  the  river  Cree,  which  separate  it  from  the  Stew* 
artry  of  Kiixiudbricht;  on  the  north  by  Aynhire ;  on  the 
west  by  the  Irish  Channel ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Irish 
Sia.  It  Ih-s  lu'twcL-n  iVf  :tH'  and  55^  4'  N.  hit.,  and  bc- 
twLiMi  4"  H>'  and  ti'  W.  lotit.'.  The  an-a  of  the  county 
is  4.')S)  Mjuaic  miles.  It  is  indented  by  spai  ious  bays  and 
harbours.  Wigton  Uay,  on  the  east,  diminishes  from  a 
width  of  eight  miles  until  it  terminates  in  the  river  Cree, 
a  distance  of  ten  miles.  Luce  Bay  forms  an  indentation  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  county,  and  stretehee  inwards 
about  fifteen  miles:  the  distance  between  the  two  head- 
lands of  Barrow  Head  and  the  Mull  of  Galloway  is  about 
fifteen  miles,  the  Mull  In  iii^'  about  a  mile  and  a  half  far- 
tluT  souih,  ami  tlit-  uuist  .soulliL-rn  point  of  Scotland.  The 
point  of  the  ,Mull,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse,  is  a 
peninsula  of  at)out  a  mile  and  u  quarti  r  in  len|L;;th  by  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  small  island  of  Wlut- 
hom,  which  lies  about  three  miles  uodh-east  of  Burrow 
Head,  contains  403  inhabitants.  It  affords  safe  and  com- 
modious shelter  for  shipping.  Lochryan  Bay,  on  the  north- 
west, extends  into  the  country  about  eight  miles,  to  Straii- 

:  raer,  its  breadth  varjing  from  two  to  foor  miles.    No  part 

I  ol  the  county  is  above  13  miles  from  the  sea. 

Wiptonshire  formed  a  part  ot  the  anlieiit  province  of 
Galluwav,  and  is  sometimes  called  West  Galloway.  The 
aboriginal  Keltic  inliabitaiits  were  not  driven  out  of  the 
country  by  the  Romans,  who,  although  they  invaded  the 
province  of  Galloway,  do  not  appear  to  have  ettabllshed  a 
colony  there.  Gaehc  was  the  vernacular  dialect  of  the 
district  until  after  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  cenlurj-,  and 
was  not  entirely  disused  in  remote  places  until  some  time 
after  the  commencement  of  the  following  century.  [Gal- 
loway.] There  are  Druidical  remains  at  Ardwell,  Caim- 
field,  Glenterra,  and  Torhouse,  in  the  parisli  of  Wigton. 
At  Kirkenneraie  the  traces  of  two  antient  circular  oampt ; 
half  a  mile  west  of  Whithotn,  thoM  of  a  Rooiii  «amp; 
and  in  the  perish  of  M odvom  an  Anglo-Saxon  camp. 
Some  British  remains  exist,  and  relics  of  the  Keltic  inha- 
bitants are  occasionally  discovered.  The  remains  of  an 
antient  wall  or  rampart,  called  the  Deil's  Dike,  which 
commences  at  Lochryan,  and  is  believed  to  have  termi- 
nated near  Bowness  in  Cumberland,  where  the  great  Wall 
of  Hadrian  commenced,  is  supposed  by  Chalmers  to  have 
been  the  work  of  the  Romsnued  Britons  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Roman  armiee:  an  accottnt  of  this  antient 
work  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  'Statistical  Account  of 
Wigtonshire,'  published  in  IWl.  The  oldest  churcli  in 
Scotland  was  built  by  St.  Ninian,  near  the  site  ol  the  pre- 
sent Whithorn.  There  were  monasteries  at  Whithorn, 
Wigton,  Glenluce,  and  Soulscat ;  and  several  antient 
castles  scattered  over  the  county. 

The  surface  of  Wigtonshii-e,  though  OODttsting  of  emi- 
nences and  hills  of  considerable  height;  is MOdtO be  km 
elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea  than  any  other  county 
in  Soothad.  Hie  principal  emineneea  ere  MuII-hill, 
ISIontlokowre,  Bunnnn,  Cairnhill,  Cairn  of  Dolt,  and  Gren- 
naii  Hill,  and  they  vary  from  400  to  'J(MJ  feet  in  height. 
From  the  f;eneral  nuldncss  of  the  winter  the  county  nas  . 
been  termed  the  Devonshire  of  Scotland.  It  may  be  di- 
vided into  three  districts: — the  Rhynns  (peninsula), which 
lies  west  of  a  line  drawn  between  Luce  Bay  and  Lochryan: 
the  Machers  (.flat  country),  lying  between  Wigton  ana 
Luce  bays ;  and  the  MoofSi  which  include  the  remainder, 
being  more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  eoonty.  The 
fresh-water  lochs  are  numerous,  but  small,  and  occupy  an 
area  of  about  seven  and  a  half  square  miles.  Dowalton, 
in  the  Machers  the  larirest,  is  about  two  miles  long  by 
a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  The  only  navigable  rivers  art» 
the  (,'ree,  navigable  for  about  four  miles,  and  the  Blade* 
uocli,  for  a  slill  shorter  distance :  both  empty  themselves 
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into  Wigtou  Bay.  The  river  Luce,  which  falls  inlo  T,ucf 
Bay  alter  a  course  of  21  miles  from  th«  borders  of  Ayr- 
shire, k  Mnly  erowBd  on  (otA,  except  when  floods  occur. 
The  other  streams  of  fhe  eoontjr  «•  oonpttfttiTBly  insig- 
nificant. The  soil  of  the  Maeners  and  the  Rhynns  is  de- 
scribed as  consistinsj  fur  the  nuMtoUt  of  a  hazelly  loam. 
dry-,  and  adapted  for  the  tiimip  mwbandry.  Tliere  is  a 
trai't  of  rich  allii\ial  land  in  the  eastuni  part  of  the  county, 
which  GXteatU  from  the  parish  of  Kirki-nner  to  Newton- 
atewait.   The  Moors  are  bleak  and  l)arren,  and  in  many 

K'  ices  etmnst  of  peat  land  partially  covered  with  ^vatcr. 
t  of 288k900  English  acres  which  the  area  of  the  county 
domprises,  it  is  staled  in  the  recent  *StitiaticBl  Acoount' 
that  101,136  acres,  or  about  35  per  cent.,  ere  nnder  enlli- 
vatioii.  imd  187,824,or  about  ^  percent.,  in  pasture.  The 
land  is  not  much  subdivided,  is  mostly  under  entail,  and 
let  in  farms  fif  ini)di'iate  sir.c.  i^i  iu  lally  for  leases  of  nine- 
teen years.  In  IXJl  tlun'  wtTv  s2(i  oceiipicfs  of  land  em- 
ploying labourei-s,  and  4S7  oc  cupiers  who  did  not  employ 
labouien.  A  great  impuJse  has  been  ^ven  to  agriculture 
ilnoe  fhe  hitmdaetion  of  steam-navigstion,  which  has 
giren  the  farmers  access  to  the  best  and  lan^est  markets 
m  England  and  Scotland,  both  for  com  and  cattle.  There 
are  steam-boats  to  Glo-sijow,  Belfiist.  T.iverncol,  and  AVhite- 
haven.  There  i^  some  fear  lest  the  Gallowny  bn-ed  of 
cattle  shoulii  l<»-.e  ihcir  i)urity  in  eonsequttu-e  n;'  Ihr  dairy 

astern  having  been  lately  considered  as  more  profitable 
an  breeding.    The  handiiomc  and  aetire  little  breed  of 
horses  known  as  Galloways  is  fast  becoming  extmet. 

The  population  of  the  county  in  1^  was  16406; 
22.918  in  mn  ;  2(i,89l  in  1811 ;  33,240  in  1821  ;  36588 
in  IKU  ;  and  3t),l!)5  in  1841.  The  ^eatest  decennial  in- 
creiise  whiili  look  jilivce  durint;  the  pns<  tit  ci'ut'.ny  was 
23  per  cent,  between  isll  aiul  1P'21,  and  tlic  stuallrst  was 
8"1  percent,  iu  the  ten  years  jireic-dini;  iHll.  In  isil, 
out  of  18,290  male;*,  94^H)  weri^  under  20  yeare  of  aj,'c,  and 
8800  were  above  that  ajre  ;  and  out  of"  20.905  females, 
9573  were  under  20,  and  1 1,330  were  above  20.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  retnmed  as  not  bom  in  the  county  was 
0409^  01  whom  5772,  or  14*7  per  cent.,  were  natives  of  Ire- 
land. Tlu'  luiniher  of  parisiies  in  the  cotinty  is  17,  and 
tlu'  nunilHT  of  jiiaccs  which  nmle  returns  under  the  cen- 
sus of  IS-H  was  4-1.  Four  parishes  comprise  an  area  ex- 
ceeding .30,000  acres,  and  one.  Old  Luce,  contains  40.350 
acres,  or  above  63  square  miles.  The  number  of  schools 
in  1839  was  04.  There  are  no  poor-rates  or  legal  assciss- 
menta,  except  in  one  parish,  when  the  last  'Statistical 
Account'  w  I  -.  ]  I  .  pared,  abont  TOO  persons,  or  1  in  52,  were 
receiving  paroe!inil  aid.  at  the  rate  of  rallier  Ic-s  than  2/. 
per  ann\im  each.  There  an-  savini^.i'-banks  at  Stranraer 
and  'Wliithorn. 

ll  iglon,  the  county-town,  which  was  made  a  royal 
burgh  about  1341,  is  situated  on  an  eminence  about  200 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  harbour  is  within  a 
(juartcr  of  a  mile  of  the  town.  In  the  middle  of  the  prin- 
cipal street  a  long  oblong  space  has  been  enclosed  and 
planted  with  shnim.  evergreens  and  (brest-trees,  and  spa- 
cious gravel-walks  have  been  laid  out,  witha  bowlins-frrecn 
in  the  centre.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  about 
'.iM.  per  annum.  There  is  a  tjood  grammar-sehool,  a1- 
tended  bv  from  80  to  100  scholars.  There  is  a  private 
hank,  and  branches  of  two  of  the  Edinburgh  banks,  llie 
parish  church  is  an  old  and  mean-looking  edifice.  In  the 
churchyard  there  ia  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  two 
fomale  martyn^  one  aged  eighteen  and  the  other  sixty- 
three,  who,  in  1685,  were  tiea  to  a  stake  within  flie  flood- 
mark  and  (Irowni  il  for  nnt  conforming  to  prelacy.  At  the 
village  (if  Hhuimoi  h  1hi,  ro  is  a  whiskey  distillery  which 
consumes  abont  Hl.ooft  bushels  of  malt  annually.  In 
1842  there  belonged  toWii^on  20  vessels  avenunng  rather 
more  than  100  tons  each,  besides  several  under  .10  tons. 

The  most  important  tuirbours  are  Carty,  Wigton,  Qarlies- 
lon,  and  the  Isle  of  Whithorn  in  Wigton  Bay;  Port 
William  and  Saodhead,  on  the  welt  side  of  Luce  Bay ;  and 
Portnessocit  anil  Portpatrick,  on  the  Irish  Channel.  At 
riuty,  which  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  Iwdow  Ne«ion- 
Kti  wart,  vcssk-ls  of  from  3i">  to  15  tons  arrive,  and  at  s])rintj- 
tidcs  those  of  Irom  70  to  80  tons  can  come  up.  Ga^  luv-.f  on 
harbour  wax  greatly  inipiov«  (l  a  few  years  since,  and  will 
now  shelter  thirty  vessels.  The  number  of  vessels  belong- 
ing to  this  port  in  1839  was  15,  of  which  4  were  each  of 
100  tons  burthen,  and  the  remainder  avenged  4S  tons. 
Vessels  of  100  tons  burthen  ue  built  here.  Fottpatriek 


is  the  station  for  the  po.st-iifiice  .^Icam-paekets  to  Donnif- 
hatlee,  on  the  op|>o«ite  coast  of  Ireland:  the  dist.ance 
between  the  two  pbrts  is  from  10  to  1 1  miles.  The  population 
has  decreased  KXi  since  1831,  and  since  the  intiodiietaoa  of 
steam-boats  the  port  his  l>een  lem  resorted  to.  PMtpatrick 
was  once  the  Ciretna  Green  for  Ireland.  At  Stranraer  a 
pier  was  built  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  at  which  tole- 
rably large  vessels  may  lie.  but  tliey  can  only  come  up  at 
high-water.  Nearly  4()  vessels  belong  to  this  port,  which 
average  about  48  tons  each. 

The  population  of  each  pariah  in  the  county  in  1841  wa* 
as  follows: — 


Gl  assert  on  ■ 
Inch  ,  • 
Kirkcolm  . 
Kirkcowaa. 
Kiricenner  . 
Kirkmaiden 
Leswalt 
New  Luce  . 
Old  Luce  . 


1253 
2950 
1973 
1423 
1760 
2202 
•2712 
G52 


Mochrom  . 
Penninghame 
Pottpatriek. 
Sorbie  .  • 
Stoneykirk  . 
Stranraer  . 
Wliithorn  . 
Wigton.  . 


2539 
3G72 
2043 
1700 
306^ 
3450 
2705 


The  town  of  Newtonstewart  (pop.  12ia>,  in  the  parish 
of  Penninghame,  and  the  town  of  Portp:ilri(k  5881,  are 
each  bursths  of  Barony.  Wigton  <  lS(iO\  Whithorn  1 1513', 
and  Siranraer  (4878),  with  the  small  burgh  of  New  GJallo- 
way  (4*)),  in  the  stewartry  of  Kircudbright,  form  a  district 
of  burghs  for  the  return  of  one  memi)er  to  parliament. 
The  population  of  the  lour  burghs  \>aa  8681  in  1841 ;  and 
the  number  of  doctors  on  fhe  register  in  188IM0  waa  398. 
The  county  returns  one  member,  and  in  1838^  the  num- 
ber of  county  voters  was  1039. 

In  1831  th:  iL-  A(  le  atjout  400  men  employed  in  weavinv, 
woollen,  cotton,  and  lituni  in  the  county.  In  the  village 
of  Sorbie  a  manufactoiy  of  dama>k  has  In  en  carried  on  for 
above  half  a  century,  which  is  much  famed  for  its  quahty 
and  patterns.  The  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  now  coos- 
plcteiy  negleeted. 

(iXetfi  atah'itieal  Aeeount  of  SrvtUtrtd—*  Wlgtomhire  ;* 
Populalion  Rrturnx,  1841.) 

WILBERFORCE,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Hull  on  the 
24th  August,  ]75'.>.  Ilis  father,  Robert  Wilberforce,  was 
a  merchant  in  that  town,  descended  from  the  antient  York- 
shire family  of  Wilberfbss  ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Bird,  Esa.,  of  Barton  in  Oxfordshire.  His  con- 
stitution was  so  weaK  from  his  infancy,  that  in  after-life  he 
expressed  his  gratitude  *  that  he  eras  not  bom  in  lees  civi- 
lized times,  when  it  would  have  been  thooght  impossible 
to  rear  so  delicate  a  child.'  He  was  however  an  arti\e 
and  spirited  boy,  of  good  ability,  and  showing,  even  at  the 
early  a_'i-  of  seven,  a  remarkable  talent  for  elortitniri.  He 
coninu  iued  his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Hull, 
which  he  attended  for  two  years;  but  on  the  death  of  his 
father  in  1768,  he  was  translened  to  the  care  of  his  uncle, 
William  Wilberforce,  who  placed  him  as  a  parlour-boarder 
in  a  mean  adiool  near  Wimbledon.  Whilo  at  this  school 
his  aunt,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  WMtefleldS 
{ireachinir,  first  led  his  youthful  mind  to  contemplate  tlu' 
truths  of  religion,  but  at  (he  s;ime  time  imbued  hini  with 
lier  pLculiar  views.  His  mother,  on  hearing  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  becoming  a  Methodist,  withdrew  him  fnun 
his  uncle's  care,  and  placed  him  at  the  Pocklington  gram- 
mar-school in  Yorkshire,  under  the  Rev.  K.  BMket.  His 
removal  from  Wimbledon  exercised  an  important  inftaenee 
upon  his  future  life.  His  own  reflection,  twenly-rix  years 
afterwards,  waa  that  it  had  '  probably  been  the  means  of 
his  being  ronnccli  d  v\i11i  political  nir-n.  and  bei-oniing 
usefid  in  life;  and  that  it  lie  had  staycci  with  liis  tincle  he 
should  probably  have  lunn  a  hiprited despised  Mi  lhiuli^t.' 
At  PocKlingtoii  his  serious  dispositions  were  soon  dis'.i- 
pated  by  a  life  of  ciso  and  jdcMore.  His  talents  for  so- 
ciety, and  his  tare  skill  in  ringing,  nuule  him  an  acceptable 
guest  with  1^  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  much  time 
was  thus  wasted  in  gaiety.  Yet  we  are  told  that  'he 
greatly  excelled  all  the  other  hoys  in  his  compositionn, 
though  ho  seldom  began  them  till  the  elevi nth  hour.*  Il 
is  very  remarkable,  in  connection  with  his  subsequent  his- 
tor)',  that  when  fourteen  years  of  age  he  addressetl  a  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Yorl«  pajier  'in  condemnation  of  the 
odious  traffic  in  human  fl.  -li." 

In  October,  1776,  he  entered  St.  John's  College,  C«m- 
bridgc,  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Here  he  was  af  flist  hh 
troduced  to  dissolate  eompaniona,  whose  habKs  vrete  not 
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ver>  com;i"ninl  Ui  iiis  taste,  and  he  soon  sliuuk  them  oft' 
and  i  nU  n  d  into  more  suitable  society.  By  tlM  dntil  of 
Jns  4,'niiulliillier  and  his  uncle  he  had  become  poncMed  of 
a  handsome  fortune,  which  enabled  him  to  indulge  ia  very 
exteoiive  haq>iuiity,  and  djMQiin|«d  himSnm  exertiqg 
Mmwilf  in  Ms  college  studies.  In  sjute  of  his  many  temp- 
tanoos  tu  idK'nes.s  ht;  bt'carae  a  pood  classic,  and  aeiiuitti  Ll 
himself  well  in  his  exaininalion^ :  but  tiic  irreeular  uiid 
desultoiy  na'oits  which  he  aci|iiiied  \Nere  imt  corret-Ud  by 
mental  discipline,  and  he  olteii  bad  occasion  to  regret  that 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind  had  been  so  much  neglected. 

Before  he  had  quitted  Cambridfi^e,  Mr.  Wilbedbtw  de- 
teimined  to  enter  upon  public  lue.  A  dlwfillltilMI  wa^ 
shortly  expected,  •wC  be  aqpiied  to  repfesent  Us  Mtive 
Urnn  m  perKameiit.  He  hiiwrcely  completed  Ids  twenty- 
first  year  when  parliameSi  VMS  dissolved,  and,  after  an 
active  canvass,  he  was  triumphantly  rctunud  by  the  elec- 
tors of  Hill!.  He  now  came  to  London,  aiid  entered  at 
once  mlo  liie  iirst  society.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  most  finhioDable  club«,  and  became  intimate  with  the 
leading^  wits  end  politiciMis  of  the  day.  He  had  beqn 
acquainted  with  ntt  at  Oeiakvidpe.  and  they  now  met 
daily  in  soaefy,  and  were  inseparable  fineads.  The  gaiety 
of  his  London  life  did  not  distract  his  attention  flpom  public 
business.  He  attended  constantly  in  the  House  of  (.'om- 
raons,  and,  without  takin>r  mucli  bhare  iti  the  debates,  he 
luiiiH-d  bis  own -jud^'ment  upon  every  question.  He  wiis 
s;enerally  an  opponent  of  I.<)id  Nurth  ii  odminial ration,  and 
particularly  advene  to  tile  American  war,  but  occaatiunaliv 
voted  with  the  government.  Meanwhile  his  intimacy  witn 
Pitt  increased,  and  the  genius  which  that  great  man  di^ 
played  led  Mr.Wilberforce  to  predict  his  rise :  '  He  cornea 
oat,*  he  wrote  to  a  friend. '  a»  \m  father  did,  a  ready-made 
orator,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  I  shall  one  day  see  liiin 
the  first  man  in  the  country.'  In  July,  I7H2.  Pitt  took 
(iffice  with  the  Shclburne  niini.Mry,  and  Mr.  WdberlVnce 
tufas  fixed  upon  to  second  the  address  on  tlie  meeting  of 
pnblBent  in  Deceniber.  From  thia  time  a  tempting 
pnapect  of  aiabiliaii  opcaed  itself  to  Wilbcrfbtce.  Uis 
tHcnd  m  «^  elmost  lived  with  bim  at  Wimbledon*  end 
travelled  with  him  on  the  Continent,  was  daily  becoming 
more  ]x>werful,  and  Wilberforce's  political  opinions  and 
poition  in  parliauK  nt  would  liave  justified  him  in  taking 
ofiiee  with  his  friend  and  sharuic:  in  his  future  honours. 
At  leiiffth,  in  November,  17B3,  Pitt  became  prime  minister, 
and  Wilberforcc,  being  entirely  in  his  coniidence,  exerted 
himself  strenuously,  as  an  independent  member,  in  support 
of  the  new  adaunistiation.  In  padiament  his  speeches 
attiaeted  much  nofiee,  and  in  the  eountry  all  eyes  were 
■OOD  turned  upon  him  by  an  event  most  important  to  the 
slate  of  parties  and  to  his  own  personal  advancement.  In 
March.  178-1.  when  the  dissolution  was  approaching,  a 
county  meeting  was  summoned  at  York  to  vote  an  address 
in  condemnation  of  the  late  coalition  ministry,  and  of 
which  the  chief  object  was  to  defeat  the  predominant 
influence  of  the  great  Whig  families  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion. Wilberforae  hastened  to  attend  thia  BMeting:  he 
addressed  the  freeholden  with  angular  eloqumee  and 
effect :  the  addrc  s.-;  wnA  carried  ;  and  before  he  had  ceased 
speaking,  a  .sliout  aro^e  in  the  ca.stle-yiird,  '  We'll  lia\e 
this  man  for  our  county  member.'  He  had  secretly  clic- 
rished  a  hope  of  this  result,  yet,  considering  the  over- 
whelming power  of  the  Whig  nobility,  and  his  own  youth 
and  want  of  connection  m  ttie  county,  he  had  not  ventured 
to  confide  it  ercn  to  FUk.  While  an  enthusiastic  canvass 
aad  sobscnptioB  wan  piweediag  on  his  bebalA  he  was 
ie*dcoted  for  Hull,  and  so  great  was  his  popularity,  that 

Ilia  opponents  abandoned  a  contest  which  seemed  hope- 
Teas,  and.  without  ventunni;  to  a  poll,  permitted  him  to 
wn  r,t  I'rom  their  hands  a  seat  for  the  county.  This  signal 
tnumpti  in  the  largest  county  in  England  contributed,  in 
no  small  measure,  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Pitt's  ministry 
thiouahout  the  country ;  and,  in  the  next  session.  Wilber- 
ftaee  Bad  the  satisfiustion  of  seeing  bis  (Head  sappoited  by 
a  trast  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Thus  before  he  had  completed  his  2Sth  year  he  had 
attained  a  station  ol  the  hiphest  distinction,  and  a  career 
of  ambition  and  pow  er  lay  open  to  liim  ;  but  he  was  des- 
tined to  follow  an  oriuiiial  i  ourse,  to  reject  the  opportuni- 
ties of  personal  advancement  which  uffervd  themselves, 
and  to  aevote  all  his  energies,  aad  aaerifice  all  his  intc- 
rests,  to  the  noble  cause  of  leUfion  and  phitentbronv. 
Tbt  eednrtftwa  of  gaiety  md  of  aauntiaa  baa  ntTcrwhnqr 


eii'aced  fmm  his  mind  the  religious  impresuous  of  his 
youth,  and  a  tour  on  tlie  L'onlinent  with  Isaac  Milner,  in 
1784-5,  revived  his  latent  xeal.  Henceforth  a  spirit  of 
earnest  piety  and  devotion  took  entire  possession  of  hia 
mind,  and  directed  all  his  aetiooo  Ibr  the  leaiainder  of  his 
long  and  honourable  life. 

lie  hastened  from  rdiroad  to  sujyporl  Pitt's  measure  of 
parliamentary  reform,  and  i.irl\  m  the  session  of  he 
himself  proposed  an  mi]Hiit.T.nt  ])lau  for  purifying  county 
elections,  by  establishing  a  rcijistry  of  freeholders,  and 
holding  the  poll  in  various  places  at  the  same  time.  This 
scheme,  so  obviou^tiy  usefiu*  «res  not  cartied  into  effect 
until  enacted  by  the  Refona  Bill  in  1832.  Early  in  VKt 
his  religious  zeal  was  made  public,  by  bis  activity  in  pro* 
moting  the  establishment  of  a  society  for  the  reformation 
of  niauni  ts,  and  in  obtaining  a  royal  pioclamation  against 
vice  and  imnunalily;  but  his  conduct  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  not  yet  borne  evidence  of  the  change  in  his 
opinions.  He  was  deeply  sensible  how  ever  of  the  import- 
ance of  rendering  Ua  public  station  and  influence  suDscr- 
vieot  to  the  advaaaenieat  of  reUsum,  and  only  waited  for 
a  suitable  oeeasion.  Hb  reflections  in  the  autonu  of  that 
year  were — 'Two  sessaons  of  parliament  gone  over,  yet 
nothing  done  for  the  interests  of  religion.  Alv  intellectual 
stores  not  much  increased,  and  I  am  less  able  in  debate 
than  formerly,  which  is  highly  criminal,  considering  the 
weight  to  bo  deri\eil  from  credit  for  eloquence  in  this 
country.*  While  under  the  influence  of  these  leelings  the 
slave-trade,  which  Imd  rouiHid  his  indignation  at  school, 
was  agua  pmented  to  bin  in  all  its  atrocities,  aud  he 
resolved  to  devote  himself  to  its  abolition.  Six  yean  be- 
fore  he  had  intcre-stcd  himself  for  the  West  India  slaves, 
and  *  had  expressed  hisdeterminatmn.  or  at  ie[i-.t  bis  hope,' 
to  use  bis  own  words,  'that  some  time  or  other  he  should 
reilroN  the  wrong's  of  those  wielclad  ami  degraded  heiiiKs;' 
and  now,  undi  r  the  united  influence  of  religion  and  hu- 
maoity,  he  laboured  to  effect  tliis  cherished  object.  It 
lequind  no  little  fortitude  to  undertake  the  cause  of  the 
aegio  laee.  Burke  had  shrunk  ihan  engaging  in  it  firom 
the  eonvlction  of  its  bopelesanesi,  i£d  the  harassini^ 
failures  in  store  for  Mr.  Wilberforcc  would  have  discou-  ' 
raged  any  man  whose  exertioius  were  not  sustained  by  the 
highest  pniuiple. 

Kelying  more  uiion  the  humane  and  l  eligious  feelings  of 
the  country  than  upon  parliamentary  support,  he  availed 
himself  of  the  agency  of  a  society  of  which  Granville 
Slmrpe  was  the  president,  and  Thomas  Clarkson  the  agent. 
TbKNighout  the  atniggl^  which  iaated  ibr  twen^  ytan, 
Mr.  Wilbcrfotee  was  mdefldigable.  Tear  after  year  Ids 
hopes  were  deferred.  Thvsartcd  at  one  tin;e  by  the  pro- 
tracted examination  of  witnesses,  out\oted  al  otiirrs,  now 
in  the  Commons,  now  in  the  Lords,  he  never  flinched  from 
a  renewal  of  tJic  contest.  In  parliament  he  supported  his 
cause  by  many  admirable  speeches,  and  by  a  diligent  col- 
lection and  sifting  of  evidence.  Out  of  parUament  he 
never  lost  sight  of  the  same  great  olgeot.  In  bis  conver- 
sation and  bis  letters  be  conciliated  the  ani^Nni  of  all 
partiea.  Osbinet  ministers,  opposition  memben,  the  cietgf 
of  all  shades  of  ojiitiinn.  and  his  own  lamiliar  friends,  were 
alike  solicited  to  advance  the  cause  of  nbolition.  No  jKiiiis 
weie  >]iared  to  enlighten  the  jiublic  tbruii'.:h  the  press, 
sometimes  by  his  own  ])en,  and  sometimes  by  the  pens  ot 
many  willing  friends.  At  the  same  time  he  was  per- 
petually alive  to  all  political  changes  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  ready  to  seise  upon  any  occasion  for  improving  Mt» 
condition  of  the  araro  race  by  negotiation  with  foreign 
powers  or  by  the  influence  of  the  executive  government. 

Apart  from  the  opposition  vvhich  he  encountered  from 
the  West  India  interest,  tlu'  leuriul  excesses  of  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  relnllion  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Do- 
mingo led  many  to  associate  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
liada  with  flie  Imtie  schemes  of  the  Jaoobins.  For 
seven  years  thn  cause  alone  retarded  the  success  of  hia 
endeavours.  Meanwhile,  though  well  fitted,  morally,  for 
the  labours  he  liad  undertaken,  it  ia  marvellous  how  his 
weakly  constitution  enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  the 
bodily  fatisrues  which  he  was  forced  to  endure.  In  the 
spring  of  17HH.  when  his  labours  were  yet  to  come,  his 
health  apjwared  entirely  to  fail,  from  an  absolute  decay  of 
the  digestive  organs.  The  fin^t  physicians,  after  a  con- 
sultation, declared  to  hu  family  '  that  he  had  not  stamiaa 
to  last  a  fortnight;'  and  although  be  bi^pilynoovned 
ikon  hia  illnaaa,  we  ind  him  esdaiiaiog  on  Hew  Tcar'a 
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day,  1790.  *  At  thiifj  and  •  fuAf  I  am  in  eoMtUution  nxty.* 

From  his  infancy  ha  bad  BiifTrrcd  much  from  weak  eyes, 
anil  his  exertion*  were  conMantly  intcrniptcd  or  rendered 
painful  by  this  infirmity.  Still  risiii'::  with  new  hoj>ps  and 
vigour  from  every  disappointment,  lie  confidently  relied 
upon  ultimate  success.  At  length  the  hour  of  triumph 
Mrat  at  hand.  In  January,  IHt^,  he  publibhed  a  book 
against  the  slave-trade,  at  the  very  moment  that  question 
ma  about  to  be  dMCUMed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
abolition  Inll  pawed  tlia  LoKdi,  and  ita  passage  through 
the  Commons  was  one  oootinuad  triumpn  to  its  author. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  concluded  an  affecting  speech  in 
favour  of  the  bill  'by  contrasting  the  feelings  of  Napoleon 
in  all  his  greatness  with  those  of  that  honoured  individual 
who  would  this  day  lay  his  head  upon  his  pillow  and 
remember  that  the  slave-trade  was  no  more;'  when  the 
whola  hoOMtWa  are  told,  burst  forth  in  acclamations  of 
appUuiw.  and  giaeled  Mr.  Wilberforce  with  three  chaen. 
He  waa  himaeii  ao  overcome  by  the  touching  aliuaiom  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  as  to  be  insensible  to  all  that  was 
passing  around  him.  At  home  he  was  met  by  the  congra- 
tulations of  liis  lamily  and  I'rieiuK  :  while  the  jii(li;nient  of 
the  public  had  already  been  pronounced  by  the  fir>l  jour- 
nal of  the  age:  '  IvOt  our  iji-atitudc  be  testified  to  th.it 
man,'  says  the  '  Edinbur^i  Review,'  'who  ha.s  begun  and 
lad  tiiroueh  this  glorious  struggle — who  has  devoted  to  its 
•aeoaia  ul  hia  dajra  and  all  Im  talenta — ^who  haa  retired 
from  all  reeompenae  Ibr  Ma  laboura  lave  the  ntlahiction 
of  doing  good  to  his  fellow-creatures — who,  giving  up  to 
mankind  what  olher>>  have  sacrificed  to  party,  haa  pre- 
feiTed  the  jrlory  of  hvint;  in  the  recollection  of  a  grateful  i 
world  to  Uie  shining  rewards  of  a  limited  ambition'  i^No. 
XVI.,  July,  1800). 

During  the  whole  of  this  period  he  had  been  actively 
interested  in  all  the  momentous  questions  of  that  time. 
He  had  opposed  the  war  witti  Ftmnca  at  the  coit  of  a  tern* 
porary  estrangement  ftom  FStt ;  he  braved  tha  eourt  and 
the  minister  in  resisting  an  addition  to  the  inoOBiaof  the 
Prince  of  Wales — and  cla»hed  with  his  early  friends  in  sup- 
porting the  inn>eachment  of  Lord  Melville.  Nor  could 
any  one  have  felt  more  keenly  than  >fr.  Wilberlorce  such 
siUTifiecs  of  friendship  to  duly.  On  being  taunted  w  ith  in- 
con^^istency  for  not  accompanying  the  pnicession  to  St. 
James's  with  the  Address  for  the  removal  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville, for  which  he  bad  voted  in  the  House,  hb  vindication 
waatraly  anblimo— •*!  know  not.'sidd  he, 'what  Spartan 
virtue  or  Stotcal  pride  mi^ht  require  :  but  I  Icnow  that  I 
am  taught  a  different,  ay,  and  a  better  lesson  by  a  greater 
than  either  Lycurgus  or  Zeno.  ('hri.»tiaiiity  enforces  no 
such  sacrifice.  She  requires  us  indeed  to  do  justice,  but  to 
love  mercy.  I  learn  not  in  her  school  to  triumph  even  over 
a  conquered  enemy,  and  must  I  join  the  triumph  over  a 
Allen  Mend?' 

In  tha  midatof  hia  vaaoua  angasementaha  had  atao  done 
imbHe  lervice  to  reHgion.  In  1797  he  publidied  hia  •  Prac- 

tical  View  ofthe  prevailing  Religious  System  of  professed 
Chri-itians  in  the  Hiirher  and  Middle  (Jlas.scsol  this  Country,  , 
L<>n1ia>?ed  with  real  Christianity.'  This  work  met  svith  ex-  ' 
tiaoiilinary  success.  Li  a  few  days  it  was  out  ot  print,  and 
within  half  a  year  five  editions  (7300  copies  i  is.sued  from 
the  press.  .Since  that  time  upwards  of  50  editions  have 
been  published  in  England  and  America.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  the  French,  Italian,  Spaniah,  Dutch,  and 
German  lanpages.  Ita  merits  were  apniaiaded  by  the 
highest  dignitaries  ofthr  ;  :  irf and  by  the  most  eminent 
of  his  contemporaries,  hdmund  iJurke  spent  the  la-st  two 
days  of  his  life  in  rcadinj:  it,  and  sent  a  particular  message 
of  thanks  to  Mr.  Wilberforce  lor  having  written  it.  He  had 
ai.so  during  this  pericxi  exerted  himself  to  establish  a  national 
church  in  India,  and  led  the  way  to  the  appointment  of 
Indian  Inahoprics.  The  Church  Miaaionary  Society  and 
other  raligioui  and  beaavolani  aaaooktiona  ware  likowiaa 
indebted  to  him  for  hia  lealoua  aid. 

He  had  represented  Yorkshire  during  the  wliole  of  that 
portion  of  his  parliamentary  career  which  eiuleil  in  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade.  Five  times  he  was  elected 
without  a  contest,  and  his  sixth  election  tested  the  atiee- 
tion  of  his  constituents  even  more  than  their  previous  una- 
nunity.  Immense  subscriptions  were  immediately  raised 
to  defend  him  against  his  wealtliy  opponents,  and  such  was 
the  leal  of  the  freeholden  in  biaomnu^tbal  whUathe  joint 
ax^naca  of  Lqrd  Milton  and  Mr.  Laaeelleaaaiottnted  to 
V0ja00l»  the  whola  charga  of  bringing  to  tha  poll  hia 


large  majority  did  not  exceed  28,600f.  At  langth  wIlM 

a  dissolution  was  expected  in  1A12,  ha  datennined  tn  i» 
sign  his  seat  for  the  county,  although  no  contest  ww  to 

be  apprehended.  Among  the  chief^  causes  which  led  to 
this  determination  were  the  great  pressure  uiioii  his  tunc 
and  strength,  in  attending  to  the  business  of  so  InrKe  ii  con- 
stituency, and  the  desire  of  w  atching  over  the  education  of 
his  children. 

In  1797  he  had  married  Barbara  Ann,  eldest  daughter 
of  J.  Spooner,  E^q.,  by  whoni  ha  bad  •  family  of  aix 
children,  the  eldest  at  this  time  14  ]faare  old.  Though 

unable  to  discharge  to  his  own  satiafketion  the  duties  of  a 
memberfor  Yorkshire,  he  wa.sunwilling  torotire  from  parlia- 
ment, and  accepted  a  seat  Ibr  the  Ixjrough  of  Brainber. 
His  activity  m  his  new  position  appears  to  have  l>een 
OS  unreniittmi;  a-s  before.  His  chiet  enre  was  to  induce 
foreign  powers  to  follow  the  examjile  of  England  in 
abolishing  the  alave-trade.  He  overlooked  no  opportunity 
for  forthering  thia  obfeet  Tha  reatoration  of  tne  Bour> 
bona  in  France,  the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns  1o 
this  counfr)'.  and  the  congress  of  Vienna,  especially, 
were  seized  upmi  by  him,  its  favourable  occasions  for 
enforcing  upon  Kuropean  governments  the  ahntitiou  ot 
the  slave-trade.  In  personal  interviews  and  corropond- 
ence  he  laboured  to  implant  bis  principles  in  the  moat 
influential  minds  of  Europe.  The  emperor  Alexander,  the 
king  of  Piusna.  Tallejrrand,  the  Duke  of*  WeUingteis  and 
Lora  Otftlereagh,  were  all  in  turn  aolieited,  exhorted,  or 
instructed.  Even  the  pope  did  not  escape  his  .vigilance, 
whose  influence  he  endeavoured  to  secure  in  condemnation 
(  of  the  slave-trade. 

Up  to  1822  his  public  exertions  had  been  confined  to  the 
universal  extinction  of  the  slave-trade,  but  his  views  ofthe 
ultimate  aboUtiou  of  slavery  itself  had  not  been  witllheldj 
and  were  now  more  distinctly  declared.  His  deeKning 
health  however  preelnded  him  from  devoting  the  aame 
laboor  to  thia  cause  that  he  had  iriven  to  thc^  former.  He 
cntnisfcd  its  management  in  the  House  of  ('ommons  to  Mr. 
Fowell  Buxton,  and  in  1825  retired  from  p.arliainent.  after 
having  spent  4(i  M'ar*  in  public  life.  He  bpvnl  the  n  niain- 
der  ol  his  days  in  comparative  retirement, — an  aftc(  tumatc 
cheerful,  benevolent,  and  devout  old  man, — de\otincr.  as  be 
had  done  through  life,  much  of  his  time  and  from  i>n<  tkunl 
to  a  fourth  of  hu  income  in  acts  of  private  chanty.  I' amity 
bereavements  and  Um  of  fortune  were  bone  with  pioaa 
resignation,  and  hia  laatdayawere  dieered  by  the  abontioK 
of  slave  ry.  He  died  in  Cidotjan  Place,  when  nearly  74 
years  oldi  on  Monday,  .hily  ■J.itli,  \K\3  :  and  at  the  very  last 
.sittin?  ofthe  House  o\  (iiiiimr.ns  or.  the  preceding  Friday, 
the  Hill  for  the  abolition  of  slaver)'  wa.s  read  a  second  lime. 
'Thank  C;od,' he  exclaimed,  'that  1  should  have  lived  to 
witness  a  day  in  which  England  is  willing  to  give  twenty 
millions  sterling  for  the  abolition  of  slaver}'.'  He  was  buned 
in  Westminater  Abbey,  vrith  all  tha  honouia  of  n  puUie 
fVineral,  and  a  atatue  by  Joseph  ia  there  erected  to  hia 
mem  or)'. 

j     (        of  ll'Uliam  Wilbprforcf,  by  his  Sons;  Parliament- 
'  nri/  fUxi'onj  and  Dfbutex  :  AnnutSt  lUgktett  1694;  £Um> 
burgh  Revmr,  No.  CXX  X  V.) 

WILBRORD,  or  WILLIBROD.  SAINT,  commonly 
chaimcteriaed  as  'The  Apostle  of  the  fybians,'  was  a  native 
ofthe  Sajion  kinndom  of  Northumbiia,  where  he  was  bom 
about  the  vcar  607.  Hia  iaihei'a  naaie  waa  Widgite.  He 
was  placea,  while  still  a  child,  under  the  charge  of  the  in- 
mates of  Wilfred's  monastery  at  Ripon,  and  he  remained 
there  till  the  time  when  he  received  the  ton.surc,  which  he 
appears  to  have  done  In  lore  he  reached  his  twentieth  v  ear. 
At  that  a^e,  he  vibited  Ireland,  and  attached  himself  to  the 
ministrations  of  Egbert  and  Wigbert,  two  members  of  the 
Anglo-Irish  Church.  The  latter  of  these  had  been  in 
Friealand,  and  had  there  preached  Cbnateiity  two  years 
in  vain.  Wilbroni  remained  for  thiiteaa  yeaia  in  Irdend. 
and  then  resolved  to  attempt  the  conversion  wMdh  had 

baffled  his  preceptor.  He  departed  in  the  year  090,  taking 
with  bini  allend;iiits  or  i!isi-i|i!es  to  tlu'  nundier  of  twelve, 
as  Bede  and  .Mcum  sny,  though  Mr.  \V right  state.s  their 
number  at  eleven.  Tliey  entered  the  Rhine  and  proceeded 
tojfTraject  or  Utrecht.  Pepin  had  then  just  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  fViaiana,  and  the  oonoueror  gave  the  apoatle 
a  wanm  wekome.  The  latter  raaolved  to  add  to  the  in- 
fluence ofthe  monarch  thatof  the  pope,  and  with  thia  view 
he  .viaited  Rome  in  fl82.  Ihree  jrean  aftarflnoda  he  made 
a  aeoond  viait  to  the  head  ofthe  chnreb.«nd,  raeoiving  the 
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p«ll  from  the  hand  of  Pope  S«rgiu!i  I.,  he  returned  witli 
(be  title  of  bishop  over  the  converts  attached  to  his  church 
It  8L  Cacilia,  tod  with  the  ecel«aastiical  name  of  Clemens. 
He  wtabliahed  hit  episcopal  chair  at  Utreeht,  where  he 

built  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Saviour,  and  restored  ODe 
■  ledicated  to  St.  Martin.  A  lew  years  alter  these  events 
VVilbrord  made  a  proselytisinjj  tour  Ihrouch  tlie  tiTritorics 
m  the  vicinity  ot  his  diocese.  He  reached  the  country  of 
the  Danes,  where,  though  Ongend  their  ruler  n  >isttd  all 
hit  influence,  he  made  several  converts.  Proceedinff  by 
■ea,  he  reached  an  island  called  Fositialand,  supposed  to  be 
the  Mune  which  is  now  called  Hehcolaiid.  Its  aotient 
name  wasgriven  to  ttftom  thatof  an  idol  to  whose  wonhip 
it  wassacifd.  The  animals  that  lived  upon  the  island 
were  eonsidtTcd  as  consecrated,  and  were  not  to  be  used  as 
human  food,  while  the  water  of  its  fountains  had  a  like 
hallowed  character.  Wilbrord  appeased  the  hunger  of  his 
followers  with  the  flesh  of  the  sacred  animals,  and  baptis- 
ing converts  in  Uie  holy  fountains,  roused  the  wrath  of  the 
heathen  Frisians  and  their  ohief^  who  subjected  him  to  an 
eniealtorlottenr.whiehconititiitedaform  of  tiial  for  the 
indication  of  those  'iiho  ahoold  be  justly  punished.  The 
result  of  the  ordeal  was,  it  seems,  miraculously  in  favour  ot 
the  apostle  ;  but  though  it  occasioned  his  honourable  ac- 
quittal, it  does  not  appear  to  have  ineieaaed  the  rannb*  i 
of  his  converts. 

In 714.  the  death  of  Pepin  restored  within  Wilbrord's  own 
dieceee  the  authori^  of  the  same  Pagan  monarch,  Kadbod, 
who  had  aolNeetedhimto  the  above  mdeal,  and  the  people 
appear  to  have  rapidly  lapsed  into  lieathenisin.  The 
snceeaset  of  Charles  Martet  re-established  the  bishop  in 
his  influence,  but  the  lapse  of  or.ly  two  years  seems  to 
have  ^ven  him  a  gnreaf  portion  of  ins  proselytisin^r  labours 
to  do  over  again.  With  the  assistance  of  the  ini!>sioniirv 
Wulframn,  he  brought  the  stubborn  and  again  defeated 
monarch  Radbod  so  close  to  the  point  of  conversion,  that 
he  bad  eome  to  the  hsUj  font  and  putone  foot  in  the  water, 
when  he  started  the  qocslion  wheAier  there  were  a  greater 
number  of  Frieslanders  in  heaven  or  in  hell.  On  being 
incautiously  told  that  all  the  unbaptised  kinpi  and  nobles 
who  hail  prfctded  lilm  ue.f  in  the  latter  place,  he  with- 
drew his  foot,  savins  he  would  prefer  goini;  to  the  place 
where  he  would  meet  his  ancestors,  to  that  which  might 
only  happen  to  be  peopled  by  8ome.of  his  descendants. 
Continuing  his  missionary  exertiom  Uldfr  the  patrona^ 
of  Charles  Martel,  Wilbrord  made  a  Wfoir  CMap^  attri- 
bated  to  nnrade,  fttm  death  at  the  hands  of  the  pnest  of 
an  idol  which  he  had  destroyed,  on  the  island  of  Waldieren. 
He  founded  the  mona-ttery  of  Eptemach  near  Treves:  at 
what  time  seems  not  clearfv  ascertainable.  He  there  died 
and  was  buried,  in  738,  in  his  eighty-iirst  year.  His  day 
in  the  calendar  is  the  7th  November. 

(Beda,  Hist.  Eccten.  lib.  v.,  cliap.  xi.,  xii.;  Mabiliion, /in- 
naiea  Ord.  S.  Bened.  lib.  xviii. ;  Wright,  Bhg,  BrU.  Lit., 
AiighSawon  Period,  250-262.) 

WILBYB,  JOHN.  Of  th»  adnuiable  eomposer,  who 
i<  unquestionably  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Knglish  school  of  music,  all  that  is  known,  his  works  ex- 
cepted, is.  that  ill  15'.)8  he  was  a  teacher  of  iiui>i<',  and 
dwelt  HI  .\ii>tin  Fnar*.  (Hawkins,  iii.,  387.)  In  that  year 
he  published  a  set  of '  Madrigals,  to  tliree,  tour,  five,  and 
six  Voices,'  and  a  second  book  of  the  same  in  1G09.  These 
ineluile  some  of  the  most  lovely,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
moit  adentifie  oomposittooa  that,  in  thb  department,  the 
art  ever  produced.  Among  them  are,  'nom  gave  me 
fairest  flowers,'  •  Ladye.  when  I  behold  the  roses  sprout- 
ine,'  *  Sweet  honey-sucking  bees,"  '  Down  in  a  valley.'  and 
'StH\  ,  C'orydon,  thou  swain  ;'  but  only  the  second  of  these 
is  mentioned  by  Sir  .John  Hawkins,  though  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Madrigal  Society;  and  but  two — the  first  and 
second  of  the  above  named — ^by  the  other  musical  his- 
torian. Dr.  Bumey.  Mr.  Warren  (afterwards  Warren 
Home),  tlw  oiigittal  aeeielaiy  to  the  Catch  Club^  pub- 
lished, abont  sixtf  yean  aK0,1binteen  madriKils  for  three 
voices,  selected  from  Wilbye's  two  sets :  these  include 
•  .-Vs  fair  a-i  morn,'  and  '  Kly,  love,  to  heaven,'  with  others  of 
great  merit.  Recently  the  Sociel y  of  Musical  Auticiuarians 
iuLve  reprinted  in  a  very  handsome  manner  his  flrst  set  of 
naadrigali,  and  the  aceond  is  pranused  flmn  tiw  same 
quarter. 

WILD  DUCK.   [Doco,vol.  ix.,  u.  182.] 
WILD  GOOSE.  [Goosi,  vol.  xi.,  p.  3U6.] 
WILD  SWAN.  ^WANs.] 
P.  C  No.  1737. 


WILD,  HENRY,  known  as  the  learned  tailor,  or  the 
Arabian  tailor,  was  a  native  of  the  city  of  Norwich,  where 
he  was  bom  about  the  year  1684,  and  where  he  received 
the  usual  elementaty  edncation  in  Oreek  and  Latin  at  the 

grammar-schoo! ;  on  being  taken  from  which,  however,  he 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a  taikfr,  with  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  served  seven  years  in  tliat  l  apaeity,  and  then  to  have 
worked  seven  more  as  a  journeyman,  l^ng  before  the  end  of 
thu  fourteen  yeare  his  Greek  and  Latin  had  probably  been 
nearly  altogether  forgotten ;  but  he  was  now  seised  with  an 
illness,  which  at  last  obliged  him  to  give  op  workiiw,  end 
in  thiailateheto(dttonMQn|rnB«ooeei9monforMsidle 
hours.  The  booln  which  Ml  into  his  hands,  or  whieh  he 

was  cither  liy  ac-eidcnt  or  ta^te  led  to  rrad,  were  .some  old 
works  of  ( iMitnivi  T^ial  divinity  ;  and  the  (quotations  from 
the  Strripturus  in  the  originaf  Hebrew,  with  which  they 
happened  to  be  interspersed,  are  said  to  have  first  excited 
Iiim  to  an  attempt  to  make  him^<elf  master  of  fliat  lan^ 
guage.  In  prosecuting  this  object  he  by  degreea  raeo- 
vered  his  Latin,  thus  enabling  himself  aAer  some  time  to 
exchange  his  English  Hebrew  lexicon  and  grammar  for 
better  works  of  that  kind  written  in  Latin ;  and,  what  was 
of  still  more  importance,  in  the  cour>ie  of  his  studies  he 
also  recovered  his  health,  and  wh,s  enabled  to  resutiif  his 
Hut  In.''  did  not  upoti  this  lay  aside  his  Ijooks  :  he 
worked  part  of  the  day,  and  devoted  the  rest,  and  often 
also  a  portion  of  the  night,  to  study,  so  that  he  gt^dually 
made  himself  acquainted  with  others  of  the  Oriental  Ian" 
guages  as  well  as  the  Hebrew.  In  March,  1714^  he  is  men- 
tioned as  having  within  the  preceding  seven  years  mas- 
tered Ijitin,  Greek,  Hebrew.  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Persian.  This  statement,  which  is  given  in  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Turner  of  Norwich  to  Dr.  Charlett,  written  at  the 
Imii',  and  |Hib!ish(d  in  the  'Letters  by  Eminent  Persons' 
edited  by  Dr.  Bliss),  3  vols.  8vo.,  1811,  is,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, not  very  easily  reconcileaUe  with  the  common 
story  of  his  having  worked  fourteen  years  as  a  tailor  be* 
fore  he  took  to  study :  it  would  at  least  require  that  vre 
should  suppose  him  to  have  left  the  grammar-school  and 
been  apprenticed  before  he  was  nine  years  of  age,  instead 
of  when  he  was  '  almost  qualified  for  the  university,'  as 
the  common  aceounts  say.  This  letter  of  Dr.  Turner's  too, 
in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  then  about  thirty  years  of  age, 
is  the  authority  for  the  date  assigned  to  his  birth.  It  is 
clear  that  either  the  time  he  is  made  to  have  been  at 
school,  or  that  assigned  to  the  part  of  bis  life  wbidi  waa 
subsequently  spent  without  study,  must  be  shortened.  It 
appears  to  have  been  shortly  before  the  date  of  Dr.  Tur- 
ner's letter  that  Wild  was  di-scovered  by  the  learned  Dr. 
Pridraux,  then  dean  of  Norwich,  \n1io,  upon  inquiring  one 
day  after  .some  Arabic  manuscrijits,  whic  h  a  bookseller  of 
the  place  had  some  time  previous  offered  to  bim  and  which 
he  had  then  declined  to  purchase,  learned  to  his  alarm 
that  they  had  since  been  bouj^  by  a  tailor ;  Wild  was 
instantly  sent  for,  and  the  dean  was  not  only  soon  relieved 
ftom  his  apprehcnnon  that  the  predoas  parchments  had 
been  cut  aown  for  measures,  but  was  astonished  by  the 
tailor  telling  him  that  he  had  bought  them  to  nwa,  and 
proving  that  he  could  do  s<i  on  the-  spot.  A  subscription 
was  soon  af^er  raised  to  rescue  him  I  roni  the  necessity  of  la- 
bouring with  his  hands,  which  really  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  his  proper  vocation  :  'He  is  very  poor,'  writes  Dr. 


Turner  in  nis  letter, '  and  his  landlord  lately  seized  a  polv- 
giot  Bible  fwhicfa  he  bad  nude  shift  to  purchase)  for  rent:' 
—a  proof  that  he  had  hardly  been  able  to  make  bread  by 


his  partial  applicatieo  to  his  trade  of  a  tailor.  Eventually 
he  wa-s  taken  into  the  Bodleian  Libnuy  at  Oxford,  and 
employed  in  trau.slating  and  making  extracts  of  Oriental 
manuscripts;  and  he  also  added  something  to  his  means 
of  subsistence  by  taking  pupils  in  the  Onental  tongiic.s. 
He  did  not  meet  with  much  encouragement  however  in 
the  latter  line.  About  the  year  17'20  he  left  Oxford  and 
came  to  London,  where  he  »  believed  to  have  i^nt  the 
rest  of  1^  days  under  the  patronage  ef  Dr.  Mead.  Ihe 
date  of  his  death  is  unknown ;  but  ne  is  supposed  to  have 
been  dead  before  1734,  in  which  year  was  publ^hed  a 
tianslation  by  him  of  an  Arabic  legend  r:itit!Ld  '\ra- 
homel's  Journey  to  Heaven,'  his  only  literary  production 
that  ever  found  its  way  to  the  press.  This  self-taught 
scholar  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  inoffensive  and  amiable 

liUCM. 

WILDENS,  JOH^iN,  a  celebrated  Flemish  landscape 
painter,  Iram  at  Antwerp.  He  was  the  contemporary  at 

Vol.  XXVIL>«X; 
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RobeiH,  to  many  of  whose  pictures  he  painted  landscape 
backgrounds,  which  he  kne\v  how  to  harmonise  with  tne 
style  and  colouring  of  Kubens  better  than  any  other  land- 
scape painter.  Rabcns  is  said  to  have  preferred  the  works 
of  Wildena  to  those  ol'  Van  Uden,  whom  he  employed  in 
the  MiM  way.  Wildena  pfioted  large  and  smaJ]  pictures, 
in  aom  of  wfaieh  thave  an  aomo  good  figaraa  pamted  by 
Mnaelf ;  hat  in  Ma  beit  woito  the  Hfnrca  are  painted  by 
other  masters.  He  painted  twelve  very  clever  and  charac- 
teristic pictures  of  the  twelve  month*,  which  have  been 
engraved.  He  died  in  1044:  the  year  of  his  birth  is  not 
known  ;  15S-}  and  IG<K)  are  both  giyeti  by  ditfercnt  writers. 
(Houbraken  ;  Descatn])s  :  ^c.) 

WILFORD,  FRANCIS  (Licut.-Col.).  known  as  an 
Oriental  scholar  by  numerous  contributions  to  the  *  Asiatic 
Researches,'  wmt  oat  to  India,  in  1781,  aa  lieutaiiaiit  of 
some  troops  wtiieh  were  aent  Itom  Hanover,  hia  native 
country,  to  reinforce  the  British  troops  of  the  line.  Soon 
after  the  peace  of  Mancralore,  in  1784,  Wilford  was  sta- 
tioned at  Ru-sapn!::'ia.  wliere  he  devoted  ■^.iitil'  of  flic  tune 
which  was  not  occupied  by  his  professional  dntiea  to  the 
elucidation  of  Hindu  antiquities  by  means  of  whatever 
notices  he  ooald  ftnd  concerning  them  in  Greek  and  Latin 
anthora:  be  fbund  however  great  diffleultiea  from  a  total 
teioranee  of  the  Oriental  huwuagea ;  and  in  his  first  essay, 
which  waa  published  in  the  *  Asiatic  Researches'  ( \7f(7),  he 
complains  of  havint;  no  time  to  study  language!^.  .\  lew 
years  afterwards  he  was  stationed  at  Benares,  the  centre 
of  Hindu  Icamine,  where  he  enE^asied  a  Pandit  to  instruct 
him  ia  the  sacred  dialect,  and  more  especially  to  point 
out  to  hin  thOM  IJIwafC  ii  from  the  Vedas  and  Purfin'as 
wludi  m  acme  meaaara  related  to  the  Weat.  The  flnt 
fruit  of  hia  inveatlpttion  waa  an  eavr  on  *^ypt  and  the 
Nile,  from  the  ant'»nt  books  of  the  Hindus'  (1702%  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  the  Pandit  had  forged  aiithorities  to 
suit  the  fancies  of  hisunsuspectini;  employer  ;  yet  so  skilful 
were  these  forgeries,  that  even  the  judicious  Sir  \V.  Jones 
was  imposed  upon  by  them.  Wilford  himself  describes  n  nv 
the  imposture  was  carried  on,  in  the  following  manner  :— 
*I  directed  my  Pandit  to  make  extracts  from  all  the  Pu- 
rln'as  and  other  books  relating  to  my  ioquiriea*  and  to  *f- 
ranf^e  them  under  proper  heau.  T  gave  him  a  proper  ee- 
tablishment  of  assistants  and  writers,  and  1  requested  him 
to  procure  another  Pandit  to  xssist  me  in  my  studies ;  and 
I  obtained,  for  his  further  encouraE^einiMii,  n  p!ace  for  him 
in  the  college  at  Benares.  At  the  same  time  I  amused 
myaelf  with  unfolding  to  him  our  antient  mythdogf*  his> 
toiy,  and  geography.  Thia  waa  absolutely  neceaiKv,  aa  a 
elue  to  gtnde  him  through  ao  immenie  an  nnderaking, 
and  I  had  full  confidence  in  him.'  That  is,  Wilford  wished 
to  know  whether  there  had  been  any  connection  between 
Egypt  and  India  ;  and  the  Brahman  immediately  substi- 
tuted the  wonl  /'-Vy/''  for  the  name  of  any  other  country 
mentioned  in  the  PuiSnas.  We  have  thought  it  worth 
while  givinp  the  above  extract,  for  it  now  renders  it  en- 
tirely umieccs.sary  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  his  works, 
wliich  we  ahall  mention»  with  a  warning  to  our  readers  not 
to  tnnt  even  fhoae  wMeh  he  wrote  after  diaeovering  tlie 
imposture  in  1804.  Tliis  circumstance  greatly  disturbed 
his  peace  of  mind,  and  broutjht  on  paroxysms,  which 
threatcucd  the  most  serious  consdiuences  to  )iis  then  in- 
firm slate  of  health.  He  waa  an  original  member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society,  and  associfi  ftrangcr  of  the  Institut  de 
France  (Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettrcs),  and 
died  at  Benares  on  the  4th  September,  1822.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  Ua  «8«i|a,  which  ahow  ^eat  zeal  ibr  hia 
auoject,  but  an  utter  want  of  loimd  judgment.  They 
are  all  inserted  in  the  '  Asiatic  Researches:' — 1,  'Remarlu 
on  the  Town  of  Tagara,'  i.,  p.  :m)  (17H7) :  2,  'On  Kgj-pt 
and  the  Nile,  &c.,'  iii..  2fr>  <  \7'j2  -.  3,  'Dissertation  on 
Semimmis,'  iv.,  ;  4,  '  An  Aecoimt  of  some  antient  In- 
scriptions,' v.,  ;  5,  'On  the  Chronology  of  the  Hindus,' 
v.,  247  (1797) :  6, '  Remarks  on  the  names  of  the  Cabirian 
Deitica,'  «B7;  7,  *0n  Mount  Caucasus,*  vi^486  (1799) ; 
8,  *  Essays  on  the  Sacred  Isles  of  the  West,'  ix.,  32 ;     27 ; 

11  (1805-10);  9,  'Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Mt- 
gaoha,'  ix.,  8*2;  10,  '/Eras  of  Vikram5Jitya  and  Sali\  Shana,* 
117;  11, 'On  the  Anticut  Geography  of  India,'  xiv. 
(1822). 

WILFRED.  SAlNT,  a  Saxon  bishop,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  by  which  the  papal  authority  was  ex- 
tended to  Britain.  He  waa  descended  of  a  noble  family 
of  Bamida,  wlwre  he  it  aaid  to  have  been  bom  in  the  year 


G34.  Re  waa  taught  the  use  of  arm  and  the  ottieraceaia- 

plishments  of  a  Saxon  noble.  At  the  age  of  thirtna 
he  lost  his  mother,  and  became  subject  to  the  authority  of 
an  unkind  step-mother,  from  which  he  wa-s  relieved  br 
bemir  receivea  into  (^ueen  Eenfleda  s  househt>ld.  VNhi5t 
only  in  his  fourteenfll  jmt  he  was  directed  hy  the  qu€«i 
to  be  an  attendant  on  an  and  Saxon  noble  nsuned  Cudxk, 
who  had  reaolved  to  apena  the  remainder  of  hi*  days  ^ 
patron  of  a  small  monaataiy  in  lindisfiune.  It  ia  aaid  that 
Wilfred  here  devoted  himself  to  theological  reading,  u 
the  course  of  which  lie  discovered  the  difl'erence  lii-tv.t  t!: 
the  practice  of  the  ScoUlsIi  church  and  tlial  of  the  r<.-.  J 
the  Christian  world  as  to  the  ol>servunce  of  Eiu-ter.  a^^i 
conceived  the  design  of  visiting  Rome,  that  he  aught  ob- 
tain a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  toe  yeu 
668^  wiian  nineteen  yean  old,  iMproeeedcd  on  tbia  jomiM}. 
aeoompanied  hv  Beneffiet  Blaeop,  who  afterwaida  m^ofti 
a  celebrity  much  resembling  his  own,  and  with  recommen- 
dations from  the  courts  of  Bemicia  and  Kent.  At  Rome 
where  he  remained  for  several  months,  he  rtceivL-tl  spft;i. 
instruction  on  the  subject  as  to  wliich  he  had  iindertiit^ 
the  journey,  and  on  theological  matters  of  mort'  serioi^ 
importance,  from  Archdeacon  Boniface,  by  whom  he  v.^. 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  pope.  In  paasing  throup 
Lyon  he  had  aeeored  the  friendahip  of  a  powtifkil  Frcaca 
prelate,  AiehbishopDelflnus,  with  whom  he  Ured  tbtHim 
years  on  his  return.  Delfinus  seems  to  have  intended  I 
establish  his  young  friend's  fortunes  in  France  ;  but  evL 
days  came  upon  himself  in  the  fftii  of  the  Mttrnvincur 
dynasty.    He  was  put  to  death  by  Klvenms,  mayor  of  the 

Salace,  and  Wilfred  narrowly  escaped  from  sharing  in  bt 
ite.  Retoming  from  tiie  centre  of  ecclesiastical  ieania; 
and  aaauMttVt  Wilfred  natnrally  obtained  a  high  inflocaer 
aaraag  the  Saxon  Chriatiana,  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  Froe 
Alehfrtd,  king  of  Northumbria,  he  obtained  a  grant  d 
land  and  a  nion:\5tery  at  Ripon,  within  which,  in  G64.  .ii 
was  ordained  a  priest  by  Agilberct,  bishop  ul  the  W  i-?'. 
Saxons.  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  titue  to  in^t 
him  a  voice  in  the  celebrated  conference  of  Strcaneshaick 
orWUttqr,  l^eie  the  Easter  question  and  that  of  the  tos- 
sme  wcie  aofaNonly  diaeuawd.  The  Seoto-Iciah  dev 
having  eo  ttt  dhret^ped  ftem  the  eonunonlr  reeeiTed  urti^ 
prelation  of  the  decision  of  the  (  \>nncil  of  Nice  regardmc 
the  time  of  Easter  as  to  solemnize  it  on  the  day  of  the  fuJl 
monn  w  hen  that  day  fell  upon  a  Sunday,  instead  of  waitinr 
till  the  ensuing  Monday,  and  having  also  adopted  a  pecubv 

Kractice  in  the  tonsure,  or  shaving  of  the  head,  the  kins:  <s 
Forthumbria,  whose  dominions  were  under  the  apintiui 
jurisdiction  of  the  Scottish  bishops  of  lindiiikme,  wasde 
airous  that  his  clergy  should  conform  to  the  practice  ct 
the  rest  of  Christendom,  or  justifv  their  divergence  bj 
autliority.  The  conference  waa  held  at  the  monastery  «' 
Whitby,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  G<i4.  His  o»u 
praetiee  was  vindicated  by  Colman,  bisho]i  of  Lindisfamt 
on  the  example  of  St.  Columba;  but  Wilfred  adduced  tit 
higher  attthwity  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  king  decided  in  !  > 
(kvoor,  on  tb»  ground  tliat  if  he  reAtaed  to  obey  the  de- 
ci^on  of  St.  Peter,  Im  wight  tnd  on  hn  arrival  at  the  ^:at« 
of  Heaven  that  they  were  locked  against  him.  Tlie  joai- 
diction  uf  the  Scottish  bishops  witnin  Northumbria  arose 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  see  of  York  having  been  kit 
vacant.  The  king  determined  to  fill  the  see,  and  hi* 
choice  naturally  fell  on  Wilfred.  He  saw  difficulties  m 
the  way  of  being  canonically  consecrated  in  Britain,  an ' 
proceeding  to  France,  the  ceremony  was  performed  with 
much  pomp  by  the  aame  Agiltienst  wlio  liad  ordained  hm: 
priest,  and  who  had  become  biriiop  of  Piiia.  The  ahip  ;  • 
wliich  he  returned  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  where  he  and  his  followers  narrowly  escapetl  iK-inc 
plundered  and  enslaved  by  the  barbarous  and  unconverted 
inhabitants.  In  the  meantime  the  influence  of  the  Scoto- 
Irish  and  British  party  in  the  church  had  got  one  of  their 
own  number,  Ceadda,  placed  in  the  chair  of  York.  Three 
vean  elapaed  before  Wilfred  could  get  his  claim  enforced ; 
but  the  airival  of  the  learned  Theodora  from  Rome,  and 
his  elevation  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Oanteibmy,  de- 
cided the  contest  in  favour  of  the  Roman  party  in  WJ. 
Wilfred,  in  possession  of  a  bishopric,  soon  showed  the  ani- 
I  ition  and  priestly  pride  of  his  character  by  enlarging  the 
power  of  the  church  and  surrounding  his  own  person  with 
pomp  and  state.  He  exhibited  within  the  narrow  limits 
which  Ctiristianity  then  filled  in  England  the  same  feahina 
of  charaeter  irhidi Kldebmid aulBeekat  dispkyed « a 
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larger  scale.    He  ram<rtl  on  a  bold  contest  for  6upciit)rity 
on  the  side  of  the  fcclehiiwtica!  against  the  kin^dy  power, 
both  of  them  but  imperfectly  developed,  and  iUpendiogf 
tor  their  extent  Ter]^  much  on  the  personal  diMMter  of  the 
iadindiudt  who  nufht  wield  thm*  H«  appom  not  to 
hive  been  hixariotn  or  •eiMoal  In  hii  own  penontl  habits ; 
but  he  lived  magnificently,  kept  a  crreat  table,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  attendants,  wliicli  vieti  in  number 
and  splendour  with  the  kin!^  .'<  eourt.    He  wa*  the  first 
patron  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  in  England,  llome 
and  the  other  continental  cities  he  had  visited  naturally 
filled  \m  mind  with  magnificent  conceptions,  which  he 
embodied  in  the  embellisbmenta  of  the  cathedral  church 
of  York ;  oovoiog  the  roof  with  lead,  and  fillins:  the  win- 
dowi  with  ^1a«.  Re  bnift  a  church  at  Hi  pen  of  hewn 
s'one,  of  which  the  ixreat  -Ito  and  the  cohinins  ruul  portieoes 
are  the  sul'ject  of  adiniiLition  by  the  ecelesiiivtical  annahsts  ; 
and  auotlierat  Hexham,  which  was  t  ailed  tlie  finest  eccle- 
siastical edifice  on  the  western  side  of  the  Alps.   He  seems 
not  to  have  disdained  to  exercise  the  influence  of  his  order 
in  the  domestic  circle  of  Ecgrid,  who  bad  suceoeded  to 
the  Northumbrian  dominions.  He  had  a  great  influoiMe 
orer  Etheldryths,  the  oueen,  whom  he  permaded  to  Ntire 
to  a  nunnery.    Either  by  this  interference  or  his  ambition 
he  roused  the  anifer  of  the  vietonuiis  Eei^frid,  who  re- 
solved to  break  bin  jiower  liy  dividing  his  bishopric  into 
three,  a  project  in  wliich  Theodore,  the  archbishop,  con- 
curred.   Heiusin^  his  assent,  Wilfred  was  depoaea.  He 
proceeded  to  Rome  to  make  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
eourt;  and  on  his  way,  being  diiTen  on  the  coast  of  FAuh 
land,  remained  them  fttr  some  time,  converting  the  natirm 
to  Christianity.    The  pope  naturally  decided  in  his  favour ; 
but  the  king,  instead  of  seconding  the  papal  decree,  com- 
mitted Wilfred  to  prison,  whence  he  escaped  to  the  wastes 
of  Sussex,  where,  in  his  hour  of  tribulation,  he  devoted  the 
energies  of  his  active  mind  to  the  conversion  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  heathen  inhabitants.    Caedwalla,  who  had 
been  driven  from  his  kingdom  of  Westex,  was  aided  in  the 
wcovwy  of  it  by  WiUred,  and  afterwaids  extended  liis 
authority  over  Soisex.  Wilfivd,  powerfully  befriended  and 
supported  by  his  eminent  services  to  Christianity,  was  re- 
called to  his  see,  and  had  hopes  hekl  out  to  him  of  siic- 
ceedinij  Theodore  in  the  primary.    The  bishops  huwever 
were  still  opposed  to  Wilfred  as  the  head  of  tlie  lioman 
party ;  and  after  the  death  of  Theodore  the  primacy  re- 
OMined  vacant  for  two  yeaia.  and  was  then  filled  by  Berct- 
waM.  This  arehbiahoii,  eoon  after  Me  aeoasrion,  presided 
al  a  council  held  in  692,  at  which  the  old  queatiqii  of  the 
division  of  the  see  of  York  was  revived.   Wilflvd  on  this 
occasion  tiwk  hiL'li  ground,  charcinL^  his  opponents  with 
schism  and  aj>ostacy  in  resisting  tlie  heati  of  the  church  ; 
an<l  he  was  deposed  and  excommunicated.    Will'red  acain 
proceeded  to  Home,  where  he  had  in  his  favour  his  zeal  in  , 
support  of  the  papal  authority,  and  the  COUlltenaiiee  of 
his  old  patron  Bonifiwe.    He  remained  aome  years  at 
RoflM*  aKd  did  not  readi  England  on  his  return  till  7G&. 
Ibe  authority  he  brought  with  him  overawed  his  oppo- 
nents ;  hot  age  and  decrepitude  seem  to  have  quenched 
his  ambition,  and  he  neither  sought  the  primacy  nor  a  res- 
toration to  hit  see  of  York.   He  died  at  his  monastery  at 
Oundle  in  70B, and  Ua bodywas oottveyad  toBipoB, where 
it  was  interred. 

(Eddius,  Vita  HWHdi,  apud  Gale,  HiMtoritg  Briton- 
nkm^Sc  Sertpfers*.  1.41^80;  Wright,  Ao^tnMaJSri/an- 
niea  Gtemria^  Anglo^xon  period,  164-184.) 

WILHELM8TADT,  a  strongly  fortified  town  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Nortli 
Brabant ;  tbnndcd  by  William  I.,  prince  of  Orange,  in  1583. 
It  is  situated  in  51"  42'  N.  lat.  and  4°  20'  V..  lone;,,  on  an 
srm  of  the  sea  called  the  HollaniU  Dn-p.  and  lia-s  a  good 
harbour.  Tlie  pop'ilation  is  about  1600  inhabitants.  (Stein, 
Geni^r.  Ij-xirnii ;  Hassel,  Handbuch.) 

WILKES,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  ClcricenweU.  October  ITtli. 
wet,  Rislkther.a  distilfor  in  that  place,  gave  Mm  a 
Jbctal  education ;  for  after  he  had  spent  several  years  at 
school  in  Hertford  and  in  Buckinghamshire,  he  was  sent, 
with  a  private  tn'm,  to  the  university  of  I.eyclen.    Wilke.s  i 
did  not  neglect  the  opportunities  attorded  him,  but  evinced  I 
through  life  considerable  scholarship  and  taste  tor  cla.ssieal  | 
literature  and  polite  learning.    He  translated  j>arlH  of  Ana- 
ereon,  and  printed  handsome  editions  of  the  Characters 
of  Theophrastus  and  of  the  poems  of  Catullus.  Hia  maa- 
nera  were  elegant,  and  las  eonrenalioa  Rearing  and 


witty.  At  an  early  age  his  accomplishments  secured  liim 
many  friends  of  rank  and  influence,  amongst  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Ix»d  Temple,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  alxerwanli  hoA. 
Chatham.  His  devotion  to  literature  and  the  aoeiety 
of  eminent  men  did  not  eeeure  hu  youth  flom  vicious 
exoeisea.  He  was  notorious  for  his  dissipation  and  ex- 
travaijanre,  ar.d  at  an  early  age  was  embarrassed  in  for- 
tune ami  tamt.  ii  in  character.  In  1749  he  married  Miss 
Mead,  of  a  Huekmw:ti;uiishire  family,  but  that  lady  was  ten 
years  older  than  himself,  and  their  dispcsitions  were  by  no 
means  suitable.  They  continued  to  live  tofether  for  some 
time,  and  a  daughter  was  bom  of  their  mairiwe ;  but  at 
length  his  excesses  and  mutual  disagreement  ledto  a  sepa- 
ration. This  wu  followed  by  a  lawsuit  concerning  his 
wife's  annuity,  in  which  his  character  was  exposed  to 
much  oblo(piy.  His  vices  however  were  not  destined  to 
niin  hiin.  Neither  his  character  nor  his  talents  would  have 
raised  hiin  to  political  eminence;  but  the  impolitic  and 
illegal  measur«sof  bis  opponents  made  him  the  idol  of  the 
people. 

The  ftcst  Mipearanoe  of  Wilkes  in  public  was  in  April* 
1784,  when  he  addressed  the  electors  of  Benrlck-upon- 

Tweed  with  a  view  of  becoming  their  representative  in 
parliament.  He  did  not  however  succeed  in  obtaining  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  1757,  when  he  wiu 
returned  for  the  borough  of  Avlesbuiy,  for  which  place  lie 
was  re-elected  in  the  next  parliament,  in  17<j1.  In  .March, 
1762,  he  published  a  ver\'  successful  pamphlet,  beinar 'Ob- 
servations on  the  Papers  relative  to  the  Rupture  with  opaini 
laid  before  both  Hou.ses  of  Parliament  on  Aiday,  Jamiary 
29. 1782.*  It  did  not  ap}>ear  with  bis  name,  and  Wilkes 
slily  shifted  the  authonihip  upon  others.  In  .lune  of  the 
same  year  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his  ci  ktnated 
newspaper,  the  'North  Bntun,' uliieh  he  unchTlixik  in  op- 
position to  *  Tlie  Briton,'  a  paprr  w  ritten  in  defence  of 
Lord  Bute's  administration.  Tlie  unpouularitv  of  Lord 
Bute  was  already  vcrj-  great,  but  the  '  North  I3riton'  in- 
creased it  to  an  alarming  extent,  by  stirring  appeals  to  the 
pasaiooi  aad  to  natimud  prwudicea.  Tbp  minister  quailed 
Define  the  clamour  with  which  he  was  universally  anailed, 
anrl  withi'rew  from  public  affairs  ;  but  his  known  influence 
with  the  ki!iL',  and  the  political  complexion  of  the  minis- 
ters under  Mr.  Giui  L,'e  Gii  iuilu-,  hi-  successor,  led  to  the 
belief  that  he  still  enjoyed  a  secret  control  over  the  national 
councils.  Wilkes,  with  the  assistance,  it  is  said,  of  Charles 
Churchill  and  Lord  Temple,  continued  his  attacks  upon  the 
minisby  with  onabated  activity.  The  government  were 
watching  as  oppoctwu^  9t  punisbing  tneir  miacbievooa 
opponent,  and  at  length  strocitablowwl&ih  reeoiled  npon 
themselves.  In  No.  \j  of  his  jiaper  he  charred  the  king 
with  having  uttered  a  lilM  iiood  in  his  speecli  fiom  the 
throne  ;  upon  whu  h  a  i^'-ncral  uarrunt  was  issued  by  Lord 
Halifax,  one  of  the  ptuieipal  secretaries  of  state,  command- 
ing the  apprehension  of  the  authors,  printers,  and  publishers 
of  the  'North  Briton,'  as  a  seditious  and  treasonable 
paper.  By  virtue  of  this  wanaat  the  house  of  Wilkea 
was  entered  by  three  king's  messengers,  his  papers  were 
searched,  and  he  himself  was  seised  and  committed  tu  the 
Tower.  In  a  few  days  he  was  brought,  by  huhfas  corpus, 
belbre  the  Court  of  C  ommon  Pleas,  and  discharged  out  of 
custody  on  account  of  his  privile!:;e  .is  a  niemher  nf  the 
House  of  Commons.  An  information  however  was  imme- 
diately exhibited  againrt  Mm  bf  the  attorney-general,  to 
which  he  declined  to  appear.  He  waa,  at  the  same  time, 
dismissed  from  his  eommandin  the  mOitia*  awt  bib  fiknd. 
Lord  Temple,  was  deprived  of  biaofioe  of  Iord4ieutaaaot 
of  Buckinghamshire. 

On  the  meeting  of  parliament  in  November  (17C3), 
the  Ho^ise  of  Commons  wi  re  acquainted,  by  a  message 
from  the  kinj:,  with  the  proei  t dini,'*  that  had  been  taken 
against  their  member,  and  a  copy  of  the  obnoxious  num- 
ber of  the  '  North  Briton'  was  laid  beCbre  them.  They 
immediately  resolved  that  the  paper  was  *a  iklset  scan- 
dalous, ana  aeditiouB  libel,*  ana  ordered  it  to  ba  bnmt 
by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman.  When  the  sherillii 
of  London  proceeded  to  execute  this  sentence  at  the  Royal 
Exchantrc  Inev  were  insulted  by  the  mob,  and  A  riot  en.sned, 
the  first  of  many  tumults  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Wilkes.  That 
which  had  been  intended  as  a  disgrace  and  punishment  to 
Mr.  Wilkes  was  the  commenceroentof  a  series  of  triuniplu 
over  the  ministers  and  the  pariiamenL  Hie  people  had 
regarded  his  impriaonment  by  a  general  warrant  as  illqKal 
aiM  opprcmiu  and  his  paper,  though  adjudged  libellous  in 
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higher  quai  ten,  was  read  by  them  with  enthunum,  and  itB 
author  greeted  everywlicri'  "iUi  tin'  lo nU  st  applause.  On 
hu  liberation  from  the  Tower,  ^\'ll'r^L  ^  li;ul  brought  an  action 
tgiunst  the  under-secretary  ot"  st.i'c  tor  tho  seizure  of  his 
papers ;  and  the  cause  now  coming  on  for  trial,  he  obtained 
a  verdict  in  his  favour,  with  1000/.  damai^es.  On  thi»  occa- 
awn  Chief  Justice  Ftatt,  afterwards  Lord  Camden,  deolaml 
gmual  wBiranti  to  be  'uneoMlihitional.  illegBl,  and  ab- 
folutely  void.'  IWaiuunt.I 

Meanwhile  Wukes  had  been  called  upon  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  answer  the  charu'c-  of  l)t'ine  the  au- 
thor of  the  libel,  but  excused  hiiu-elf  on  account  of  a 
WLiund  which  he  had  received  in  a  duel.  He  shortly 
»t\envards  withdrovv  into  France,  whence  he  forwarded  to 
the  Speakur  a  CLrtit^i-atc  of  his  ill-health  Mid  inability  to 
atteno.  The  House  disregarded  his  excuse,  proceeded  in 
his  absence  to  inqnire  into  the  authorship  of  the  *Nofth 
Briton,'  and  having  proved  Mr.  Wilkes  to  be  the  author, 
expelled  him  the  house,  on  the  19th  January,  1784.  On 
the  2l8t  February  he  was  convK-ti-d  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  of  re-publishing  No.  4.'>  of  the  '  North  Briton,"  and 
of  printing  and  publisliinjj  an  '  Es^av  oti  Woman.'  The 
latter  was  an  obscene  poem  of  which  he  had  printed  only 
12  copies,  and  one  of  them  had  been  mNptitiouHly  ob- 
tained through  a  printer  who  had  been  employed  at  his 
priTatepreaa.  ^conrietinf  ItimofimmonH^thendnisteit 
hoped  to  lower  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  his  favour ; 
but  the  menns  to  which  they  had  resorted  in  obtaining 
possession  Lil"  ihc  book,  increased  the  indi?nafion  aijain.sl 
the  povernmcnt,  and  the  sympathy  for  tlie  victim  of  nuni*- 
terial  peraeculion. 

Wilkes  remained  abroad,  and  not  appearing  to  receive 
the  judgment  of  the  OOOtt,  he  was  outlawed.  He  travelled 
m  tm  continent  fiv  MNne  Tern  but  did  not  lose  sight  of 
hfa  interests  at  home.  Re  aolidted  pardon  for  the  past, 
and  empkiymont  or  a  pension  for  the  future,  and  it  is  said 
that  he  olitained  a  pension  of  1040/.  a  year  from  the  Rock- 
in^liatn  ;ulinnu.itiution,  paid  out  of  their  own  .••alaries,  viz. 
from  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury  300/.,  from  the  lords  of  the 
treasury  VHU.  each,  from  the  lords  of  trade  40/.  each,  &c. 
[Letter  qfAfr,  Home,  in  Junius,  ii, 204.)  He  also  published 
at  Paris,  in  1787,  *  A  Collection  of  the  genuine  Papers,  Let- 
ten^ftcinthccaaeof J.Willtea,  iateMembtffor  Ayleabuiy,' 
hf  irfueh  he  hoped  to  Ireep  alive  the  public  interest  in  his 
Ikvonr.  In  17t38  he  returned  to  Knixland.  ami  in  March  of 
that  year  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  lor  the  represen- 
tation of  the  City  of  I^ndon.  Hi'  suecei'cleJ  in  pollini; 
1247  votes,  but  in  spite  of  the  violent  attachment  of  the 
populace,  he  failed  in  obtaining  a  majority.  He  then  de- 
clared himself  a  candidate  forthecounty  of  Middlesex,  and 
on  the  2Bth  was  returned  by  a  large  miycrity.  Serious 
riota  oeeumd  at  both  these  elections,  and  the  court  party 
dedared  that  ^e  City,  and  even  the  king's  palace,  were  in 
danger.  AUliouirhan  ootlaniy  was  hansel ng  over  his  head, 
Wilkes  wa>  mipiudently  allowed  to  be  at  liberty  ail  this 
time,  and  to  ajipear  on  the  hustintrs,  and  harani^ue  inimense 
mol)s  in  London,  Westminster,  and  Brentford.  After  his 
election  he  surrendered  himself  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  but  the  court  revised  to  oomnut  him  upon  his  out- 
lawry, as  moved  l)y  the  attorney-general,  and  he  was  ao> 
conhni^jr  diaduumd.  He  waeaneded  immediately  after- 
wards on  a  writ  of  eapiat  vtlagahm.  A  tumult  arose,  and 
as  the  officers  were  conveying  him  to  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  he  was  rescued  bv  the  mob.  Not  thinking  it  pru- 
dent however  to  take  aifvantaye  of  the  po^nilar  zeal,  he 
went  privately  to  prison  after  the  dispersion  ol  the  mob. 
He  was  still  under  confinement  at  Uie  meeting  of  parlia- 
ment on  the  10th  of  May,  and  a  mob  aasembli^  before  liis 
prison  to  convey  him  in  tiinmph  to  the  Houee  of  Commona. 
A  riot  cnncdr-we  niKtaiy  wan  Mdeiedto  Are,  and  killed 
and  wounded  levend  of  fiie  rioters.  The  death  of  one 
person  was  brought  in  murder  by  the  coroner's  jury,  and 
the  magistrate  who  had  given  the  order  to  fire  was  tried 
for  that  crime,  but  acquitted.  This  riot  was  distinguished 
by  the  popular  party  as  the  massacre  in  St.  George's  Fields, 
and  formed  the  subject  of  angry  complaints  against  the 
government.  Mr.  Wilkes's  ouUawiy  was  afterwards  re- 
vented  by  Lord  Mansfield,  but  JudgmMit  was  pionoimeed 
upon  him  for  his  two  MImIs,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  two 
fines  of  flOltf.  each,  and  to  imprisonment  for  the  two  terms 
of  10  and  12  months.  Not  contented  with  his  imprison- 
ment, the  ministers  devised  fresh  means  of  persecution 
■gainat  Mr.  Wilkes,  whidv  liln  their  ptvioaa  iiicuiik^ 


increased  his  popularity  and  diminished  their  own.  Re 
had  contrived  to  obtain  u  eojiy  "f  a  letter  addressed  by 
Lord  Weymouth  to  the  chairman  of  ttie  (inarter-sessionM  at 
Lambeth,  before  the  riot  in  St.  Geori^e's  Fields;  in  which 
that  nobleman  recommended  the  early  and  etfectual  em- 
ployment of  the  military  to  suppress  disturbances.  This 
letter  was  published  by  Mr.  Wilkes  with  a  preface,  in  whicti 
he  chained  the  secretary  of  state  with  having  'planned  and 
determined  upon  the  hoinid  massacre  in  St.  George's  Fields  * 
three  weeks  before  its  execution.  Lord  Weymouth  oom- 
plained  of  this  publication  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  ;i 
l)ieaeh  of  privilege.  A  complaint  was  addressed  by  the 
Lo:i'^  to  tbe  CointniJiis,  and  a  conference  held  upon  the 
subject.  When  Mr.  Wilkes  was  brought  to  the  bar  to  b^* 
heard  upon  a  petition  which  he  had  presented,  he  avowed 
himself  the  publisher  of  Lord  Weymouth's  letter,  and  the 
author  of  the  prefatory  remarks ;  upon  winch  the  Hooae 
resolved  that  his  remans  were  a  scandalous  and  Mdhimia 
libel,  and,  for  the  second  time,  expelled  him. 

A  new  writ  was  issued  for  Middlesex,  and  Mr.  Wilkcs 
was  re-elected  without  opposition  and  without  expense. 
The  House  resolved  that  this  election  was  void  hv  reason 
of  the  expulsion,  and  issued  another  writ.  Mr.  Wilkes  was 
a^in  chosen  without  a  contest,  when  the  House  declared 
lum  incanable  of  bcine  elected  into  that  parliament.  Nol- 
withstamnng  this  deefinstion  of  incapacity,  he  stood  ooee 
more,  when  Mr.  Dingley,  his  opponent,  could  not  even 
obtain  a  nomination,  and  Wilkes  was  returned  a  third  time 
without  opposition.  This  election  was  likewise  declared 
to  be  voia,  and  this  time  a  new  expedient  was  resorted  to  : 
the  government  persuaded  Colonel  Luttrell  1o  vacate  his 
seat  in  parliament,  and  to  oppose  Mr.  Wilkes  in  the 
proaching  election.  Mr.  WiJna  waa  returned  by  an  over 
whdming  m^jori^,  and  hia  omonent  mnatered  leaa  than 
900  votes,  yet  theHonaa  of  Commona  dadared  that  Mr. 
Wilkes  had  been  incapUsI*  of  being  dccted,  and  that  Col. 
Luttrell,  being  next  on  the  poll,  and  qualified  to  sit  in 
parliament,  was  duly  elected  as  member  far  the  countv. 
This  violation  of  the  rights  of  election  was  resented  not  only 
by  the  freeholders  of  Middlesex,  but  by  the  whole  country. 
The  battle  was  no  longer  between  Mr.  Wilkes  and  the 
ministers,  but  between  the  whole  electoral  body  and  the 
parliament.  In  tlw  midat  of  netitiona,  addresses,  and  re- 
monstrances, the  letten  of  Jnmus  inflamed  the  people  and 
confounded  the  ministers.  Tnily  did  he  say  to  the  latter. 
'  Yon  have  united  this  country  against  you  on  one  erand 
constitutional  point,  on  the  decision  of  which  our  existence, 
as  a  free  people,  absolutely  depends,'  (Letter  XL  to  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.)  Meanwhile  the  popular  champion, 
through  whose  sides  the  constitution  had  been  assailed, 
thou^  still  immured  in  the  King's  Bench  prison,  was  re- 
ceiving subetantid  marks  of  pubiie  favour.  Subseiiptions 
Were  opened  for  the  payment  of  his  fines  and  personal 
debts,  and  upwards  of  20,000/.  were  raised  for  that  purpose 
in  the  courM-  of  a  few  weeks.  Prc.teiits  of  all  kinds  wore 
also  heaped  u])on  him;  plate,  jewels,  wine,  furiiituie.  and 
embroidered  pui>es  of  gold.  His  portrait  was  inuniveral 
request,  and  was  reproduced  in  everv  foim  of  ait,  ftWD  the 
marble  bust  to  the  village  sign-board. 

Another  legal  triumph  soon  followed.  On  the  revenal 
of  his  outlawiv,  Mr.  Wilkes  had  proceeded  with  an  action 
against  T.x>rd  ^lifax  for  false  imprisonment  and  the  seizure 
of  his  papers.  In  Novenil)er,  17('>'\  the  cause  \v:t>  Xncd  in 
the  Common  Pleas,  when  he  obtained  a  verdict,  with  4000'. 
damages,  which  were  defrnved  by  the  crown. 

In  the  following  April,  Air.  Wilkes  was  discharsred  from 
his  confinement  on  giving  a  bond  for  his  good  behaviour 
during  7  years.  He  waa  shortly  afterwards  admitted  to  tlie 
office  of  alderman  for  the  ward  of  Farrincdon  Without,  and 
aspired  to  other  civic  honours.  He  served  as  sheriff  in  1771. 
In  the  two  following  years  he  was  elected  by  the  livery  as 
one  of  the  persons  to  be  chosen  lord  mayor  ;  and  on  his  third 
nomination,  in  1774.  wa.s  chosen  by  the  court  of  aldcrnicti. 
On  the  loth  Octol)er  he  \\a.s  :iL,'aiu  elei  ti  il  for  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  continued  m  tile  House  of  Commons  lor 
many  years.  But  his  popularity  had  declined :  to  use  his 
own  wofda,  he  waa  'afiie  burned  out:'  but  the  comfiMts  of 
the  lucrative  dke  of  ehanbcriala  «rtlw  Cify  of  London, 
which  he  obtained  in  1779,  were  aa  ample  compeaMtioo 
for  the  loss  of  popular  favour. 

One  political  triumph  however  wa.s  si i!!  r<  s<  rveil  for  lam. 
In  the  parliaments  of  1774  and  17tiU  he  had  made  many 
unsuccessfol  attempts  to  expunge  from  the  Journals,  the  r« 
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solutions  of  the  Hniisc  of  (^ommoM  in  rei»ard  to  the  Aful- 
dletex  fketio'is ;  but  at  Itnirth,  on  the  disuiolution  of  l^rd 
North's  adninnitiution  in  17^-.  lif  uci-umplislied  his  object. 
On  the  3rd  May,  the  House  voted  tliat  the  resohilion  of  tlie 
17th  February,  17G9,  by  which  he  had  been  (u  t  hii  cd  in- 
capable of  re-election,  should  be  expunged  iium  tlieir 
jo\irnals.  *  it  being  subversive  of  the  riglits  of  the  whole 
body  of  the  «)eoton  of  the  kingdom.'  All  the  other  mo- 
lutione  tndoidon  of  the  Hoose  eoneerning  the  Middte«ex 
electioni  wnt  also  onlrrrd  to  be  expunged.  In  1784  he 
was  elected  for  tiu-  last  time  by  the  county  <tf  Middie^x  ; 
he  did  no\  ofyi-r  himself  again  M  the  dWiOlwtlOtt  inlTUO, 
but  retired  into  private  life. 

In  retirement  he  lived  to  be  forgotten,  and  died  Decem- 
ber 27,  1797.  at  the  age  of  70.  He  wa.s  buried  in  Grosvenor 
Chapel,  South  Audley  Street,  where  he  directed  a  tablet  to 
be  nlaeed,  with  thia  inacription^-'Xhe  Renwins  of  John 
Wiflcea.  a  friend  to  liberty,  oom  nt  London,  Oct.  17.  1727, 
O.S.,  died  in  this  PRrish. 

(Annual  Reaistfr,  170;{-1709  ;  Lcitrrx  uf  Jiiriiu.i,  '.i  vols. 
Kvo.,  1814;  I'lirliiiiiiiiit  ini  Uistury  ;  J'junaih  of  the 
Ilouteof  Commons  ;  Lije  pic/ij  fd  to  hit  I^  ttfig  Jrom  17T4 
to  1706,  1804,  4  vols.  12mo. ;  Cai  rfxj^nmifnce  nf  'Wilkes^  by 
Almoo,  6  vol*.  8vo..  1805  i  Monthly  Max««inet  17VJ.) 

WILKIE,  WILLIAlf,  who  enjoyed  among  hu 
literanr  friends  the  fitloof  *the  Scottiih  Homer.'  was  bom 
at  E<rh1in  in  Linlithgowriitre,  N.  B.,  on  the  ftth  October, 
1721.  His  im  liuation  for  poetry  was  eurly  developed,  and 
in  the  ninth  vulume  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's  'Statistical  Ac- 
count of  Scutl.iiiJ"  there  are  some  verses  which  he  is  said 
to  have  written  at  the  age  of  ten.  He  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Before  he 
had  completed  his  academical  studies,  hia  father,  *  Ikrmer 
near  Edinburgh,  died,  leaving  him  the  enmnt  ten*  of  his 
farm,  and  the  duty  of  providing  for  three  sisters.  He 
thus  became  a  practical  larmcr.  and,  bringing  his  energetic 
and  re!$tlesB  mind  to  bear  on  that  pursuit,  he  a^totii^lifd 
his  neighbourhood  by  the  variety  and  the  tlieoretieal  cha- 
racter of  his  operations,  and  still  more  by  the  succe*t  with 
which  many  ot  them  were  rewarded.  In  the  mean  time  he 
partially  continued  his  studies ;  and  having  taken  orders  in 
the  Church  of  Scotland  hia  clerical  profeenon  and  his  seal 
for  the  euttivation  of  potatoes  proeared  him  the  title  of 
•thr  polalii  minister.'  A\  this  time  he  conducted  three 
distinct  occupations  :  he  was  an  active  farmer,  frequently 
labouring  with  his  own  li.nui,  he  wrote  epic  poetry,  and 
he  occasionally  preached  in  the  parish  cnurcli.  In  17>)7 
he  published  *llie  Kpigoniad,  a  Poem,  in  nine  books.' 
The  name  was  unfortunate,  for  it  carried  no  associations  to 
render  the  subject  recognisable.  The  main  incident  was 
the  sackiag  of  Thebes  the  Emgoooi,  or  descendants  of 
those  who  had  been  shun  at  the  fmt  riege  of  the  city.'  It 

was  an  altempt  to  jiroduce  an  epic  poem,  and,  though  it 
sliowed  nint  h  energy  and  imagination,  the  attempt  failed. 
I'lie  work  IS  now  veiy  little  known,  thoutrh  it  has  been 
published  in  some  of  the  collections  of  the  iiritish  Poets. 
The  author's  propheey,  in  his  comparison  of  his  own 
]iroduction  witn  those  epics  which  have  obtained  perma- 
nent fame,  has  been  fulfilled.  He  says,  hi  Mforenee  to 
the  tradition  that  Homer  had  written  »  lost  poem  on  the 
lame  subject, — 

'  1  aov  Tvinme  On*  utraiti ; 
Kot  from  ptotid  liopa  and  rmiilalluD  talo, 
Bv  tliis  atlvmpt  lo  mrrit  equ  •!  pniM 
with  Worth  hemic,  tmrn  in  iliyi. 
Stou^r  Ui«  wcrd  thai  with  tttv  .prini;  a|>]>Mn. 
Ali4  !■  th#  suinmer'a  bent  iti  bln««uni  m. 
Hut,  (hrlT'liii);  at  thelouctior  « Inter  buar, 
S'iak*  lo  it*  Q,>iive  rarth  anil  1.  nnroorF— 
Miclil  nutrh  UwloA}'  omk,  which  lonx  halh  lUtct, 
KicMBatto  lo  age,  the  monarch  of  lh«  wood.* 

At  the  time  when  the  '  EpigoniatI '  appeared,  there  was 
!lii  intei;se  anxiety  anions  Scotsmen  to  pi-odiice  rivals  of 
all  the  irica!  luuiies  in  every  department  of  literature, 
and  as  Th»me  wms  to  he  the  Shaksoere,  Wilkie  was  to  bo 
the  Homer  of  Scotland .  The  English  critics  found  much 
food  for  lidieule  in  the  Scotticisms  of  the  '  Epigoniad,' 
and  Home  wrote  a  vindication  of  it,  at  great  length,  in 
tlie  *  Critical  R«vtew.*  A  second  edition  of  this  poem  was 
published  in  17S9,  accompanied  by  '  A  Dream,  in  the 
manner  of  8penser.'  In  1753  Wilkie  was  ordained  assistant 
and  successor  to  the  clergynvin  of  Halho,  a  parish  near 
Edinbunrh.  In  1759  he  was  chosen  IVolessor  of  Natural 
Philosophy  af  St.  .Andrews.  In  17(jS  he  publisliwi  a  volume  i 
of '  Mural  Fables,'  in  verse,  which  suti'cred  the  fate  of  lu>  I 


epic.  He  died  on  the  10th  October,  1772.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  learning.  Hi«  eccentricities  are  the  subject  of 
many  curious  literary  anecdoti-s.  His  iiuinners  were  rude, 
and  Ins  iiabits  tilthy  ;  ami  the  contrast  between  these  pe- 
culiarities and  the  stores  of  learninE:  and  genius  which  he 
exhibited  in  conversation  drew  from  Charles  Tawnsend  the 
remark,  *  that  he  had  never  met  with  a  man  who  ap- 
proached so  near  to  the  two  extrsmss  itf  a  god  and  a  brute 
as  Dr.  WaUe.* 

(Z,i/<f,  in  Anderson's  British  Poett,  vol.  xi. ;  Mackenzie, 
Account  of  the  Life  and  JVritingt  of  Il'ime  :  Ritchie,  Li  fe 
(f  Ilunif,  App.  il.,  H'urks  i-rft-nf!  ,'■■.] 

WILKIK.  .Slit  DAVID,  was  born  at  the  manse  of  the 
parish  of  (Jults,  on  the  banks  of  Eden-wat(  i  ,  in  Fitt  >liire. 
on  the  IKth  of  November,  17^.  He  was  the  third  son  ot 
David  Wilkie.  minister  of  Cults,  and  Isabella  Lister,  his 
third  wife.  Wilkie  displayed  what  may  be  termed  an  in- 
nate love  for  drawing  when  quite  a  ehild :  he  has  been 
heard  to  say  that  he  could  draw  before  he  coulil  rend,  and 
paint  before  he  could  spell.  When  seven  years  ot  aiji' 
he  was  sent  to  tlie  sciKud  uf  Pitlessie,  near  his  father's 
house,  but  he  learned  ttiere  little  or  nothing.  From 
Pitlessie  hu  wms  removed  in  his  twelfth  yeartotoe  RnUB> 
mar-school  of  Kettle,  of  which  Dr.  Strachan,  now  buhop 
of  Toronto,  was  martar;  but  here  also  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  anything  except  drawing.  He  did  not  remain 
however  more  tnui  eighteen  months  at  the  latter  school. 
It  was  i  viili  nt  to  his  father  that  young  David  would  turn 
his  aUi  nt'.iiii  to  uothint;  but  pain'.intc.  a  disposition  which 
he  ^really  lauii  nli  il,  aa  he  did  nut  sec  liuw  a  Inehliood 
wai>  to  be  obtained  by  punuung  such  a  course.  His  grand- 
father on  his  mother's  nde  tlUa  to  persuade  him  to  follow 
the  church,  but  his  mother  encourMed  him  to  follow  his 
own 'inclination;  his  mind  was  made  up.  tod  his  llidher 
consented.  He  was  accordingly  sent  in  1799,  to  the 
Trustees'  Academy  of  Edinburgh  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Manufactures,  with  some  specimen  diauings,  and  a 
letter  of  intro<hietion  from  the  Earl  ol  Leven  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  the  secretarj'  of  the  institution.  This  gentleman 
however  was  not  satistied  with  the  drawings,  and  he  re- 
Aised  at  flntto  idmit  Wilkie,  but  he  did  so  afterwards  at  the 
psrtteular  request  of  tba  Earl  of  Leven.  John  Graham  was 
master  of  the  academy  at  thb  time,  and  Sir  Wininn  AHao, 
John  Burnet,  and  Alexander  FrusiT  werr  WiHue's  faUow- 
seholars.  The  proijress  Wilku-  inadL'  a!  llus  time,  says  Sir 
William  Allan,  -wiis  niiir\i  lluus.  Kvi.i  \ tluni;  he  attempted 
indicated  a  knowledge  far  beyond  his  years ;  and  he  souu 
took  up  that  position  in  art  which  he  maintained  to  the 
last.  He  was  always  on  the  look-out  for  character :  he 
frequented  tmtes,  fairs,  and  IDtttet>pl£ces.'  And  Mr. 
Burnet  says  of  him — ^*In  that  watt  at  diawing  in  which 
taste  and  knowledge  are  imitcd,  he  was  fkr  behind  ottiers 
who,  without  a  tithe  of  hiii  talent,  stood  in  the  >anu'  i  l;is>. 
Though  behind  in  skill,  he  however  surpunsed,  and  ttiat 
from  the  first,  all  his  (  umpamons  in  cumpiehending  tha 
character  of  whatever  he  w  as  set  to  drnw ." 

In  1HU3  he  won  the  ten-guinea  premium  that  wsa 
awarded  in  that  year,  for  the  best  psinting  of  Callisto  in 
the  bath  of  Diana,  which  was  sold  at  the  nde  of  Sir  David's 
effects  for  48/.  8«.  In  the  same  year  he  mudii  the  sketch 
of  his  picture  of  the  Village  Politicians.  In  Tfl04,  in  his 
nineteenth  year,  he  left  the  academy  and  returned  home. 
At  home  he  })ainted  in  the  same  year,  lor  Kiiuieur  of  Kin 
loch,  Ins  jnctiire  oi"  I^itle.ssie  Fair,  in  which  he  inserted 
about  140  figures,  mostly  portraits,  many  of  which  he 
sketched  while  at  church,  as  he  had  no  other  way  ol  pro- 
curing them.  For  this  picture  he  received  rnly  2&/.  He 
painted  Ukawise  at  this  time  many  portraits  'n  small  and 
m  miniature,  and  the  picture  called  tba  Village  Recruit, 
which  he  took  with  him  to  Ix>ndon  soon  after  it  was 
finished,  aiul  i  \po>ed  for  sale  in  a  shup-window  .at  Cha- 
rinc-cross,  and  at  the  low  price  it  was  marked,  (j/.,  it  soon 
found  a  purchaser. 

Al^er  he  had  found  a  lod(;ing  in  No.  8,  Norton-street. 
Wilkie  lost  no  time  in  obtaining  %dmission  as  a  student 
at  the  Royal  Academy.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  a 
ftiend  shortly  after  his  entranea  into  the  Academy,  there 
is  a  very  descriptive  and  characteristic  remark  concerning 
the  prevailing  views  of  art  among  the  students  of  tlmt  in- 
stitution. He  says: — '  I  have  got  acqnainte<l  with  sjme 
of  the  students,  who  seem  to  know  a  porxl  deal  oi'  the  caut 
of  criticism,  and  are  ver\  seldom  disposed  to  allow  aiiyttmig 
merit  that  is  not  two  hundred  years  old.'  The  yowif 
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ntoter't  flnt  patron  n  London  was  Suxlart,  the  j^nno- 
ftite-imlcer,  who  happened  to  be  muried  to  a  Wilka, 
ami  had  a  taste  for  painting  as  well  at  mmie.  He  sat  to 
Wilkie  for  his  portrait,  ordered  turn  to  paint  two  pictures 

for  him,  introduced  him  to  a  valuable  connexion,  and  pro- 
cured him  several  sitters.  The  Earl  of  Mansfield,  to  whom 
Wilkie  had  been  inlroduied  by  Stodart,  commissioned 
liim  to  paint  a  picture  from  hi>.  sketch  of  the  Viliage  PoU- 
tictana,  for  which  Wilkie  demanded  fifteen  guineas;  but 
tKa  carl  merelv  said,  *  Consult  your  friends  about  the 

Eiee.'  When  however  the  picture  was  finished  and  ex- 
bited  in  the  Royal  Aeidenur  in  1806,  it  excited  such 
imivetsal  admiration,  that  "Wilkie  waa  adviaed  not  to  sell 
it  for  less  than  30  tcuineas.  The  painter  accordinRly  de- 
manded ;K)  tru'iipa*  of  the  earl,  who  paid  the  money,  but 
lirst  dispiiied  hi-.  :;L:hf  to  make  any  such  demand.  ^Vl^:^l<• 
pleaded  the  earl  s  advice,  'consult  your  friends,'  in  justiti- 
eation  of  his  proceeding.  Ha  had  Men  offered  tma  two 
other  partica  lOOL  for  tiie  pieture. 

From  tld*  time  aonmiMOittwere  abundant,  and  instead 
of  retuminpTto  Scotland,  as  he  had  alwaya  intended,  he 
found  it  necessary  to  establish  himself  in  London.  He  re- 
ceived commissions  from  Mr.  Whilbread,  Lord  Mulirrave, 
and  Sir  George  Beaumont,  wlio  until  his  dcatti  proved  a 
moct  sineere  and  valuable  Irieml  to  Wilkie.  Tlie  picture 
of  the  Villaffe  Politicians  was  painted  from  the  *  ale  caup 
eommcntators,'  in  tlie  ballad  of  'Will  and  .Jean'  by  Mac- 
neil.  Aa  the  production  of  a  liTina  artist  it  was  a  tiling 
quite  new  to  the  Enghsh  painters  of  that  time,  and  various 
comments  were  made  upon  it  by  the  Academicians. 
Northcote  termed  it  the  *  pauper  st^le,'  and  Fuseli,  when 
he  met  Wilkie  alter  he  had  seen  it,  said— 'Young  man, 
that  is  a  dangerous  work.  That  picture  will  cither  prove 
the  most  happy  or  the  most  unfortunate  work  of  your  lite." 
It  apparently  proved  to  be  the  most  fortunate,  and  al- 
thougn  Wilkie  was  only  twenty-one  when  he  painted  it, 
•a  a  painting  lie  nefar  Mipaased  it  afterwards,  though  in 
aubjeet  he  prodoeed  aeveral  happier  pictures.  His  neit 
works  were,  the  Blind  Fiddler,  for  Sir  George  Beaamoot; 
Alfred  in  the  Neatherd's  Coltasre,  for  Mr.  Davidson;  the 
Card-players,  for  the  Duke  of  Gloucester ;  ai  d  the  Rent- 
day,  for  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave :  painted  in  1K»7  and  1HU8. 
He  then  painted  the  Sick  Lady,  the  .Jew's-harp,  and  the 
Cut  Finger.  After  theae,  the  sketch  of  the  Reading  of  the 
Will,  the  Wardrobe  Ranaacked,  the  Game-keeper,  and  the 
Ale-house  Door,  afterwards  called  the  Village  Featival, 
painted  for  Mr.  Anperstein  for  8tX)  guineas,  and  now  in 
the  National  Gallery:  all  painted  in  IWJ.  IHIO,  nn^  1811. 
In  1909  lie  was  elee'ted  an  Associa'e  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, and  a  Member  in  IHll. 

Wilkie  was  naturally  of  a  weak  constitution,  and  his  in- 
cessant q>plicslion  to  bis  profession  rendered  necessary  at 
this  time  a  auspensioa  of  all  exertion ;  and  this,  together 
with  the  declining  state  of  hia  fUher^  health,  induced  him 
to  pay  a  visit  tn  his  native  place,  where  he  arrived  in 
August  in  IHi  1 .  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  returned 
to  his  easel  iti  some  new  apartments  at  KeodogtODt  aa 
being  themo^t  healthy  |)art  of  the  metropolis. 

On  the  Ut  of  Mriy,  in  isl  J.  lie  opened  an  exhibition  at 
R7.  P.ill-.Mall,  of  all' hiB  pictures,  twenty-nine  m  number, 
incliuhng  sketches  (some  of  which  however  were  painted 
after  the  j^eturesX  from  which  he  expected  to  deitYe  etm- 
siderable  profit;  but  althoagh  it  extended  hia  tepatatkm, 
it  appean*  to  have  been  a  very  unprofitable  expedient. 
The  expense  of  the  exhibition  amounted  to  414/.  In 
December  of  fhi.s  year  he  lost  his  father,  and  he  invited  his 
mother  and  sister  to  come  to  live  with  him  in  London, 
where  he  took  a  commodious  house  in  Kensiini^ton,  "24, 
Lower  Phillimoie  Place,  to  receive  them  in.  They  arrived 
in  August  of  IHUJ.  In  lKl.3  he  exhibited  his  picture  of 
Blindman'a  Buff,  which  he  painted  for  the  Prince  Kegent. 
Hie  priees  Wilkie  now  received  were  veiy  diftient  fkom 
those  which  he  had  for  his  er>r!y  pictures.  For  the  Letter 
of  Introduction  and  the  Relusal.  or  Duncan  Gray,  both 
small  pictures,  painted  in  1H13,  he  received  respectively 
250  and  330  iruineas,  yet  he  was  not  making  IKK)/,  a  year. 
VJe  returned  his  income,  in  \HV\  for  the  income-tax,  ac- 
cording to  the  average  of  three  years,  and  making  the 
neces.sary  reduction  for  his  house,  at  500/. 

In  1814  he  went  with  hia  friend  Mr.  Haydon  to  Paris ; 
and  in  a  jonmal  of  his  visit  he  makes  the  fbllowing  re- 
marks upon  the  pictures  of  the  Ixiiwre : — 'Studied  par- 
ticnlarly  the  pictures  of  the  Flemish  schoo),  among  which 


I  was  especially  struck  with  those  of  Ostade  and  Teiburg, 
the  hitter  of  whom  has  risen  greatly  in  my  estimation  from 
what  I  have  seen  here.  He  possessed  a  most  perfect  style 
of  colouring,  and  represents  his  objects  with  a  manner  oi 
handling  ttae  moat  oeautifril  and  least  artificial  of  any  I 
ever  saw.  I  observed  to-day  that  a  number  of  pictures, 
which  did  not  strike  at  first,  he^an  to  gain  upon  me  ex- 
ceedingly. Tlie  Ostades  and  the  Rembrandts  improve 
greatly  ;  the  Teiiierses  and  others  in  that  style  rather  lose. 
■The  picture  of  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  which  struck  me  so 
much  at  titst,  now  begins  to  look  common,  and  doea 
not  bear  to  be  dwelt  upon  like  the  other  picturea 
painted  with  more  care  and  thinking.' 

After  his  return  to  London  he  went  to  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  made  the  following  entry  in  his 
journal : — '.Inly  11.  To  the  Exhibition,  which  looked  very 
odd  after  wlial  I  had  seen  in  Paris:  thought  that  a  little 
more  corrcetnes.s  in  drawing  would  have  done  no  harm." 
In  1814  and  1815  he  painted  Distraining  for  Rent,  the 
Pedlar,  and  the  Rabbit  on  the  Wall.  Tlic  proprietors  <^ 
the  Britiah  Institution  puzehaaed  the  first  for  OOO  guineas. 
In  the  summer  of  1816  he  went  with  Itaimbaeh,  the  en- 
i:ravcr,  to  Holland  and  Belgium.  In  IHK!  In"  painted  the 
Breakfast  for  the  Marijuis  of  Stafford.  In  IslJ  he  painted 
his  (luly  landscape,  a  piece  called  Sheen-washini;.  For  thi- 
IJreaklast  the  Marmiis  of  Staft'ord  paid  him  400/.  In  1817 
also  he  commenced  a  picture  for  the  Duke  of  Wellineton, 
the  Chelsea  Pensioners,  and  another,  the  Penny  Wedding, 
for  the  Prince  Regent.  In  the  same  year  he  paid  a  visit 
to  8 -otland  and  ^Walter  ^then  Mr.)Scott,  ot  whomand 
family  he  painted  a  very  interesting  picture ;  he  also  made 
at  this  time  a  .sketeh  f .  r  liis  beautiful  picture  of  the 
Whiskey-Still.  At1er  his  letuiii  to  London  the  authorities 
of  t.'upar  sent  him  the  fieedom  of  the  burgh.    In  1818  he 

i>aiiited  the  Errand-boy,  China-mendeifs  Death  of  Sir 
'hilip  Sidney,  all  small  pieces,  and  finished  the  Penny 
Wedding  and  the  Whiskey-Sliil.  For  the  Wedding  he 
receive(r54fi/.,  including  frame.  In  1819  he  commenced 
the  Reading  jf  the  Will,  for  the  late  King  of  Bavaria,  wiiich 
he  finished  in  the  following  year,  and  wa.s  paid  447/.  10*. 
for  it:  it  is  now  in  the  [gallery of  Sehleissheim.  and  in  point 
of  character  and  composition  is  one  of  \Vill.ie's  raa.ster- 

rieces,  but  is  inferior  to  many  of  his  works  in  execution, 
u  the  Kale  of  the  etfects  of  the  late  king,  it  wa.s  purchased 
for  the  present  king,  Ludwig  I.,  for  the  large  price  of 
12,000  florins,  or  1000/.  In  1821  he  nainted  bis  Chelsea 
Fennoners,  which  waa  exhibited  in  1822.  This  picture, 
painted  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  1200  guineas,  h 
eeitainly  Wilkic's  master-piece  ;  it  is  of  its  cla&.s  the  finest 
woik  that  has  been  painted  in  England,  and  trives  Wilkie 
rank  among  the  most  celebrated  masters  of  tlie  Dutch 
school.  The  colouring  is  sober  and  true,  the  drawing 
good,  and  the  character,  composition,  and  execution  ex- 
quisite :  its  onl^-  bad  point  is  the  head  and  figure  of  the 
female  to  the  ngbt ;  but  Wilkie  seldom  introduced  females 
into  his  eariier  pictures,  and  when  he  did,  he  generally 
failed.  The  subjert  i  f  pirl  ri'  is  a  veteran  reading 
to  some  (Jhelsea  iioishMU  is  the  (iazelte  of  the  battlu  of 
Waterloo,  which  had  lu'en  just  brought  bjT  M  Orderly  Of 
the  Maripiis  of  .Xnglesey  *  lancers. 

We  have  now  traced  Wilkie's  progress,  with  a  few  a- 
ceiitions,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  those  picturea  upon 
which  his  IViture  fame  vrill  net— the  Village  Politieiaas 
and  the  Chelsea  Pensioners.  After  the  last-named  picture 
he  produced  many  excellent  works,  but  it  is  generally 
allowed  that  he  did  not  add  anything  to  his  reputation. 
!\Iany  of  his  later  works  were  sutiicicnt  to  have  i  stablislied 
the  reputation  of  a  good  painter,  but  they  were  not  suf- 
ficient even  to  uphold  the  reputation  which  Wilkie  had 
acquired.  He  not  only  changed  his  subjecta,  but  he 
changed  ilia  style  of  exeeution  also.  In  his  own  peculiar 
style  he  was  without  a  rival ;  in  the  style  which  he  at  this 
time  a<lopted  he  ha*l  many  superiors.  One  of  the  worst 
I  and  earliest  of  these  new  productions  was  the  Entr.mee  of 
I  George  IV.  into  Holyrood.  a  picture  confusedly  <  imiposed, 
flat  and  ill-executed,  and  ill-drawn.  At  the  death  uf  Sir 
Henry  R.ieburn.  in  1823,  Wilkie  v\.'us  appointed  limner  to 
the  kmc;  in  .Senthtnd.  In  1824  he  lost  his  mother  and  one 
of  his  brothers,  and  he  sutJ'ered  himself  SO  much  from  ill- 

heaith,  that  he  determined  upon  a  protraeled  visit  to  the 
Continent  He  set  out  with  a  friend  and  cousin  in  the 

summer  nf  IS^T)  for  Paris,  from  wheiii-e  to  Swit/eiland  and 
Italy ;  and  in  a  letter  Iroia  Rome  to  Coliuis  tht:  acada> 
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mician,  he  mRkes  the  followine:  excellent  ol»erTRtion: — 
'From  Giotto  to  Michael  Angelo  expression  and  bentiment 
acran  the  first  thin^  thought  of,  whilst  those  who  followed 
Mcm  to  have  allowed  technioditiea  to  |;et  the  better  of 
theni,  nntil,  simplicity  eivine  way  to  intricacy,  they  seemed 
to  have  painted  more  for  the  artist  atu!  Ihe  coiuini-scurthan 
for  the  untutored  apprehensions  ol'  tirtliiiaiT  nien.' 

In  Italy  \Vilki>-  remauied  eiirlit  months.  He  then  visited 
Munich,  Dresden,  loplitz,  Carkbad,  Prague,  and  Vienna, 
and  returned  for  another  season  to  Italy.  At  Vienna  he 
had  the  honour  of  dining  en  famille  with  Prince  Metter- 
ntch.   At  Rome,  on  his  second  visit,  a  public  dinner  was 

SVcn  to  bim  bythe  Scotch  artists  and  amateun.  at  which 
e  Dulce  of  Hamilton  presided.    During  his  second 
visit    tn    Italy   his   healtn   beiran   to   revive,  and  he 
painted  three  pictures  at  Rome.    From  Italy  he  went 
througii  the  soutti  ot^  F>anci\  entered  Spain  in  October, 
1827,  and  travelkxl  to  Madrid.    In  Madrid  he  painted  a 
picture  of  a  Spanish  Council  of  War,  and  two  otherSpanish 
suhjects,  one  of  which  was  the  Defenoe  of  Saragoasa,  in 
which  he  inserted  the  portrait  of  €ten«i«l  PlaJafox,  the  de- 
fender of  the  place.   In  the  summer  he  left  Spain,  and 
reached  Paris  in  June,  1828,  and  returned  to  England  in 
the  same  month,  after  an  absence  of  three  years.    In  the 
exliibition  of  1H2<J  he  had  eight  picture*,  four  Italian, 
three  Spanish,  and  a  poitrait  of  the  Earl  of  Kellie.  The 
three  Spanish  and  two  of  the  Italian  were  purchased  by 
Geor^  IV.    In  the  same  year  he  painted  a  portrait  of  the 
king  in  a  Scotch  dreaa.  Some  <tf  tneae  pictuiei  were  much 
•ahoired  bgr  his  flnendi,  but  less  so  m  the  public.  The 
ptnncipal  cnararteriflttd  arc  effect  of  colour  and  licht  and 
shaiie.  which,  with  breadth  and  l;u  ihty,  he  appears  to  have 
now  con>idered  1he  pioper  objects  ot  hiijli  art,  and  an 
advance  beyond  the  truth,  simplicity,  and  character  of  his 
ear'ier  worfcs ;  thus  voluntarily  enrolling  him«elf  in  that 
clsM  who  allowed  themaelvea  to  be  engroaoed  by  techni- 
calities, and,  to  use  his  own  words — '  seem  to  have  painted 
aore  for  the  artist  and  the  connoisseur  than  fbr  the  un- 
tutored apprehensions  of  ordinary  men.*   Of  this  new  style 
;n  a  letter  from  Spain  ho  speaks  as  follows :— •  1  have  now. 
from  the  study  ol  the  old  mastcni,  adopted  a  bolder  and,  I 
thinic,  raore  c'frective  style,  and  one  result  is  rnjni/i/y.'  In 
other  letters  he  speaks  of  his  imitation  of  Rembrandt,  Cor- 
regfio,  and  Velazquez.   After  Che  death  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  in  1830,  Wilkie  was  appointed  in  hia  place 
painter  in  ordinary  to  Ids  Majesty :  tie  waa  a1«o  a  canoidate 
for  the  office  of  president  of  the  Academy;  but  there  was 
only  one  vote  in  his  favour,  Sir  M.  A.  Shec  being  the  suc- 
ces>f;il  c.mdidate. 

In  the  same  year  he  exhibited  his  full-len4;th  portrait  of 
Georire  IV.  in  a  Highland  dress,  and  the  king's  entrance 
into  Holyrood.  In  1831  his  only  works  in  the  exhibition 
were  portraits  of  Lady  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Melville.  In 
1832  be  exhibited  hit  celebrated  picture  of  John  Knox 
meadiing  the  Reformation  in  St.  Andrews,  pamted  fbr  Sir 
R.  Feel  for  1200  guineas  ;  and  a  full-length  of  William  IV. 
The  John  Knox  ih  a  work  of  a  verj'  high  cla.ss,  though  a 
less  glowing  colour  and  a  more  careful  execution  are 
wanting  to  constitute  it  a  work  of  first-rate  excellence  :  it 
ha«  been  engraved  in  a  very  ma.sterlv  manner  by  Mr.  Doo. 
In  1833  he  exhibited  a  pwtrait  of  tne  Duke  of  Sussex  in  a 
Highland  dress.  In  18M  he  cjdiibited  tix  pictures,  of 
arhieh  four  were  portraits,  amone  them  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton and  Queen  Adelaide.  In  Tb95  he  again  exhibited  six 
pictures,  the  great  attraction  of  which  ;vns  hi-^  fine  picture 
of  Christopher  L'olumhLis  submitting' the  chart  of  his  Voyage 
for  the  discovery  ofllie  New  Woilil  'n  tl'.r  Sjni.i'^li  nutho- 
ritie*  :  this  is  a  picture  of  much  line  character,  and  is  the 
most  richly  coloured  of  all  Wilkie's  works :  three  of  the 
others  were  portraits.  His  next  principal  worka  were, 
Peep-o'-Day  Bov,  painted  after  a  vidt  to  Ireland ;  and 
Napoleon  and  the  Pope  in  conference  at  Fontaineblcau, 
exhibited  in  1836.  in  this  year  he  was  knighted  by 
William  IV. ;  and  be  removed  to  a  more  spacious  house, 
in  Vicarage  I'l.ice,  Ken.'jtiglon.  In  18.T7  appeared  his 
Maiy,  Queen  of  Scots,  escaping  from  Loch  Leven  ;  the 
Empress  Josephine  and  the  Fortune-teller ;  and  the  Cotter's 
Saturday  Night.  In  1838,  the  Queen's  First  Council  and  a 
portrait  of  O'Connell.  In  1839,  hia  line  picture  of  Sir 
David  Burd  diaoorering  the  body  of  Suitan  Tipi>oo  Saib 
after  storming  Seringapatam,  painted  for  Lady  Baird  for 
1500  guineas,  and  generally  considered  liis  greatest  his- 
tericaTcffort :  Mr.  Btomet »  now  engraving  it  fbr  Mr.  Ifoon, 


the  publisher  of  so  many  prints  alter  Wilkie.     In  ISiO 
Wilkie  exhibited  eight  pieces :  the  most  striking  was  tli:it  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini  presenting  fbr  the  approval  of  Pope  Paul 
III.  a  silver  Vaac  ol*  hia  own  workmanship.  Hia  portrait  of 
Queen  Victoria,  exhibited  at  the  aame  time,  was  generally 
considered  a  complete  failure.    In  the  autumn  of  1S40  Sir 
David  set  out  suddenly  with  his  friend  Mr.  Wuodburn  upon 
his  tour  to  the  East :  various  rumours  were  circulated  aa 
the  cause  of  this  journey,  but  probably  none  quite  correct. 
He  went  by  Holland  and  the  Rhioe  to  the  south  of  Ger- 
many, thence  to  Constantinople  by  the  Danube.    At  CoO'- 
st&ntinoplc  he  painted  a  portrait  of  the  young  Sultan,  who 
gave  liim  four  aittiags.  The  following  is  Sir  David'a  cm* 
phie  deaeription  of^ the  lirat  sitting :— '  12th  December. 
Drove  with  Mr.  Pis'ini  to  the  winter-palace  of  the  Sultan  ; 
were  received  inside  the  trate,  in  a  room  where  ue  had 
pipes:  after  waitmg  so;lu  ^imc,  were  conducted,  Ihrou^^h 
a  beautiful  garden,  to  the  palace,  changed  .shoes,  and  were 
ushered  up  a  staircase  to  a  most  splendid  and  comfortable 
room :  here  I  put  out  the  colours,  easel,  and  placed  cludra ; 
and  having  the  windowaaU  but  one  darkened,  stated  that 
all  was  right.  After  a  time  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan 
arrived :  hia  alyle  waa  umpic  and  gentlemanly,  and  his  r»- 
ce]itiiiii  of  me  verj*  gracious.    On  taking  his  seat,  his  Ma- 
jesty iukhessed  me  a  few  words,  which  Mr.  Pisani  inter- 
preted to  be,  that  he  was  most  happy,  at  the  requcs!  of  a 
distiiiguistied  artist  from  England,  to  sit  for  his  poiirait. 
considering  that  doing  »o  might  ahow  loa  consideration  fur 
the  Queen  of  Great  Bntain,  wlio  was  so  powerful  an  ally  of 
IHirkey.   I  bowed.  Then  being  told  by  his  Majesty  to  be 
seated,  I  began  the  head.  He  came  and  looked  at  it  several 
times:   I  understood  he  remarked  I  was  making  it  too 
little ;  then  asked  if  it  was  to  be  standing.    I  assured  him 
no,  but  sitting  on  the  throne  as  Suitan,  receiving  people 
presented.    At  another  time  he  said,  might  not  the  uni- 
form with  the  epaulettes  be  seen  ?   But  I  urged  that  for 
this  picture  the  cloak  of  the  Sultan  would  be  better,  and 
that  the  hands  and  eiraid  would  be  Mtn:  tbia  aeemed  to 
pleaae  him,  and  I  went  on ;  and  I  think  he  thought  it  like 
and  plc:iiins:.    TTie  marshal  of  the  household  attended 
him,  and  saiil  I  had  some  drawings  to  show  his  Majesty. 
He  looked  them  over.  a>  I  thought,  with  much  attention 
and  -^lii'.N  ]y — appeared  pleased  with  that  of  Admiral  Walker. 
He  ;;skt  i  l  when  I  alMNUd  come  again  ;  1  said,  whenever  Ue 
Majesty  would  command.  Ue  aaid  Monday,  at  the  wne 
time.  He  sat  about  aa  honr  and  a  half;  got  the  ftce 
nearly  painted  in  ;  returned,  both  Mr.  Pisani  and  I,  hi^ly 
satisried :  left  the  panel  and  colours  in  the  room.* 

On  January  the  l"2tb,  Wilkie  and  his  friend  left  Conslaii- 
tinople  by  steam  for  Smyrna,  where  they  arrived  on  the 
14th.  They  left  Smyrna  on  the  1st  of  February,  arrived  at 
Rhodes  on  the  2nd,  and  at  Beyrout  on  the  snh.  At  this 
time,  says  Wilkie,  the  weather  woi  '  remarkabU  tine,  mild, 
and  beautifiil,  like  tlie  summer  in  England.'  They  arrived 
at  Jaflk  on  the  2Sth  and  at  Jerusalem  on  the  27th  of  the 
same  month,  after  a  journey  from  Ixindon  of  six  ii;mit!)s 
and  twelve  days.  Wilkie  describes  as  follows  the  impres- 
sion made  u]i<ni  him  by  the  first  sight  of  Jerusalem — alter 
ascending  an  eminence  on  the  road  from  Jaffa,  he  says, 
'We  saw — and,  oh,  what  a  sight! — the  splendid  walled 
city  of  Jerusalem.  This  struck  me  as  unlike  all  other 
cities:  it  recalled  the  imaginationB  of  Nicolas  Poussin— a 
city  not  for  eve^  day,  not  for  the  tawant,  but  te  all  time.' 
While  in  the  Holy  Land  he  vidted  the  Dead  Sea,  and 
tested  its  level  bv  the  barometer  of  Mr.  J.  Harvey,  who 
had  h  ut  it  to  Sir  t)avid  for  that  jxiijwse.  At  Beyrout  the 
nuMcnry  varied  from  30-18(3  to  :it)-()ttH.  tlic  tlKTmoiiictcr  at 
5(i  and  (30  on  a  level  with  the  Mediterranean:  on  a  K  vrl 
with  the  Dead  Sea  it  rose  to  31-372,  the  thermometi  r  at 
08 ;  showing  that  the  level  of  the  latter  ia  much  below  that 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

On  the  17th  of  April  they  left  Jerusalem  for  Jaflk,  and 
that  place  on  the  8tn  for  Dt.mietta  in  Egypt,  whence  they 
started  on  the  22nd  for  Alexandria,  where  they  put  up  at 
Waghorn's  splendid  hotel.  At  Alexandria  \N'ilkie  com- 
plained of  illness:  he  luui  iclt  si urhlly  unwell  for  the  last 
three  months.  He  commenced  a  portmit  of  Mehemct  Ali 
at  Alexandria,  w  ho  wished  the  portrait  for  himielf,  and  sat 
vetypatientlv  two  hours  and  a  half  the  firat  aitting.  On 
the  Slat  of  May  he  embarked  on  board  the  Omenta!  fbr 
England  ;  on  the  26th  he  arrived  off  Malta ;  on  the  1st  of 
June  he  expired,  off  Gibraltar,  and  at  Imlf-past  eight  in  the 
evening  of  the  aame  day  hia  body  waa  cooinitted  to  the 
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deep,  in  lal.  36*20'  and  lonp.  6°42':  the  Innial  service  I 
wa*  performed  by  the  Rev.  James  Vaughan,  rector  of 
Wroxkll,  near  Bath.  His  death  appears  to  have  been 
hastened  by  impnidently  indulging  in  firuit  and  iced  lemo- 
mde  at  MiStn.  On  the  28th  of  Auentt,  1841,  s  meeting 
of  the  friends  of  Sir  David  Wilkie  took  place  at  the 
hatched  House  Tavern,  St.  James's  Street,  at  which  Sir 
Robert  Pet  !  ]iresided.  Thp  result  of  the  meetini;  was,  that 
a  aubscriptiou  was  eommenccd  for  the  ]iui  pose  of  erecting 
a  suitable  monument  to  the  painter:  2txK»/.  have  been  col- 
lected, and  E  statue  of  Sir  David  Wilkie,  to  be  executed  by 
Mr.  Joseph,  >•  to  bepkeed  In  the  inner  hsil  of  the  National 
Gallenr. 

Wilkie  «u  tall  and  of  sandjr  complexion,  with  riuu-p 

ey>  s,  was  polite  and  mild  in  his  niaiiner*.  was  a  staunch 
over  of  everything  Scotch,  appean?  to  have  been  of  no  ! 
party  in  politics,  hut  show.t  in  his  letters  an  undue  respec  t 
for  the  high  in  place  and  the  weallliy.  As  a  painter,  he 
was  slow,  and  required  models  upon  all  occasions.  In  the 
fragments  of  a  journal  printed  in  his  Life  hy  Allan  Cunning- 
oam,  there  are  many  details  relating  to  his  ftudiea,  which 
may  be  iatcraiting  to  the  artist ;  in  the  same  work  there 
are  a  aeriea  of  ranaika  upon  painting  by  WiJIde*  which 
contain  maiqr  aoond  viewa,  and  aie  in  iMila  voy  well 
wiitten. 

■\Vilkie  s  w  orks  are  well  known  hy  the  exei  llent  engrav- 
ings of  llaimbach,  Huinet,  Cousins,  Doo,  and  C.  Fox.  A 
aet  of  coloured  prints  in  imitation  of  Sir  David's  Oriental 
sketches  has  been  lately  published  by  Graves  and  Warm»- 
ley,  London. 

To  the  *  Life  of  WiUde'  already  reftrred  to  there  is  an 

appendix  containine:  a  list  of  all  nis  works,  with  the  pro- 
prietors' names,  and  the  prices  received  for  them  by  the 
painter.  At  the  sale  of  his  etleet.s,  whu  h  lealiai  d  several 
thousand  pounds,  there  were  many  unfinished  works,  Bome 
of  which  were  sold  at  very  high  prices :  an  unfini.shed  pic- 
ture of  The  School  sold  for  7iHW. 

(Allan  Cunningham,  The  Life  of  Sir  David  Wilkie^  with 
kit  JotimaU^  Tourt,  and  Critical  Remarks  on  IVorki 
Artt  Mut  a  Sdtetion  Jhm  hit  Comtpondenett  London, 
184S,  3  vols.  8vo.^ 

WILKINS,  JOHN,  Bishop  of  Chester  in  the  n  iirn  of 
Charles  II.,  was,  aecoaiing  to  .•\ntliouy  a  Wucil.  ■  ;l  jirrson 
endowed  with  rare  iritis,'  'a  noted  theologist  and  j  itather, 
a  curious  critic  in  several  matters,  an  excellent  mathema- 
tieiaa  and  experimentist,  and  one  as  well  seen  in  mecha- 
nismt  and  new  jdiUoeophy  (of  which  he  was  a  great  pro- 
moter) as  any  of  liis  time.'  He  was  the  son  of  Walter 
Wilkins,  a  igoldsmith  and  citizen  of  Oxford,  Init  was  bom 
at  the  rc^dencc  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  John  Dod  Ca 
nonconformist  of  some  note,  and  author  of  several  ttieolo- 
irical  works,  from  one  of  which,  an  Kxposition  of  the  Ten 
Commandments,  he  is  styled  'the  Decalogi>l'  at  Fawsle), 
near  Daventry  in  Nortbaoiptonshire,  in  the  year  1614. 
^nikins  appears  to  haTC  remained  with  his  gnmdfatber 
until  he  airived  at  a  ptoper  age  for  entering  a  mmnuur- 
eehoo),  when  his  Mher  pheed  nim  under  Mr.  Edward  Syl- 
vester, an  Oxford  schoolmaster.  In  Easter  Term,  1627.  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  was  admitted  a  student  at  New  Inn 
Hall,  whence  he  shortly  removed  to  Magdalen  Hall,  where 
for  a  short  time  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  Jolin  Tonihcs, 
the  celebrated  Anabaptist  and  oj>poiieiil  ol'  Haxter.  Touibes 
lell  the  university  while  Wilkins  was  an  uiider-graduatc, 
and  he  did  not  proceed  to  his  first  degree  at  the  lusual 
time:  but  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  October  20,  1631, 
and  tint  of  M.A.  June  11, 1634.  Hanng  then  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  took  orders,  and  became  succes- 
sively chaplain  to  William.  Ix)rd  Say ;  George,  I^>rd 
Berkeley,  and  ('harles.  Count-palatine  of  the  Hhine,  with 
whom  he  resided  fur  a  considerable  time  while  he  w;is  m 
P^ngland.  The  skill  of  \Vilki;i>  m  tlu'  mat  hematics,  to 
which  that  prince  was  much  attached,  is  said  to  have  been 
Us  chief  recommendation  for  tlic  last-mentioned  appoint- 
ment, whii^  gave  him  much  oppoitunity  for  prosecuting 
his  Ikvourite  studies.  Durins  this  time  he  wrote  severd 
small  treatises  on  mechanicalphilosophy.  His  early  educa- 
tion had  given  him  a  stjxmg  bias  towards  puritanical  prin- 
ciples, and  aceoitiingly  on  the  breaking  out  uf  the  civil 
war  he  took  pari  with  the  parliament  and  Fiesbyte.'ians, 
and  became  a  paj-ty  to  the  Solemn  I-easrue  and  (covenant. 
Academical  studies  at  the  universities  beintr  much  inter- 
rupted by  the  disturbances  of  that  period,  \Vilkins  assi<iu- 
OUB^  promoted  those  meetings  in  London  which  eventually 


led  to  the  formation  of  the  Royal  Society.  Aceoiding  to 
Bishop  Sprat  and  Dr.  Wallis,  indeed,  he  was  the  principal 
promoter  of  the  meetingBfetered  to,  at  winch  political  and 
theological  diseussione  were  suieUy  avoided,  while  every 
bran6h  of  natural  philosophy  was  made  a  snbjeet  of  in- 
qulrv.  In  16i8  he  was  selected  hy  a  committee  appdnted 
for  tVie  reformation  of  the  university  of  Oxford  to  nil  the 
office  of  warden  of  Wailham  ('ollege.  and  on  the  13th  of 
April,  having  taken  the  degree  of  H.D.  on  the  i)reeeding 
day,  he  wius  put  in  possession  of  the  wardenship,  w  hich  was 
rendered  vacant  by  the  ejection  of  the  loyalist  warden. 
Mr.  John  Pitt.  On  the  18th  of  December,  1649,  he  be- 
came D.D.,  and  al)out  the  same  time  he  took  the  reouired 
engagement  of  fidelity  to  the  new  commonwealth.  Being 
unable  after  his  removal  from  London  to  attend  the  philo- 
sophical meetinsrs,  he  took  part  in  the  e»t,iblishmenl  of  an 
association  of  slmihir  character  at  Oxford,  and  (Voiu  the 
j'car  1752,  prior  to  which  the  soeiety  had  met  at  the  lodg- 
ings of  Dr.  Petty,  to  the  end  of  his  wardenshi)i,  the  meet- 
ings were  held  in  Wadham  College.  In  or  about  the  year 
IKje  Wilkins  married  Hobina,  widow  of  Peter  French,  and 
sister  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  from  whom  he  obtained  a  dia- 
pensation  for  retaining  his  office,  notwithstanding  the  rules 
of  the  college,  which  imposed  celibacy  on  the  warden. 
Burnet  states,  in  his  '  History  of  his  Own  Time,'  that  he 
made  no  other  use  of  this  alliance  'but  to  do  good  offices, 
and  to  cover  the  university  of  Oxford  from  the  sourness  of 
Owen  and  Goodwin.'  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1059, 
after  the  death  of  Oliver,  Richard  Cromwell  appointed 
Wilkins  master  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  there 
also  he  exerted  himaelf  to  iacrMeeataate  Ibr  enterinMutal 
philosophy,  as  well  as  to  substitute  a  spirit  of  universal 

hencvolenee  for  narrow  par'y  feelin:js.  At  the  Keston^ 
lion,  in  the  followinc  uar,  be  wa>  ejected  from  his  mas- 
tership, and  ibr  .some  time  be  remained  out  of  favour,  both 
at  court  and  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  account 
of  his  marriage.  While  his  fortunes  were  at  this  low  ebb^ 
Wilkins  was  chosen  preacher  to  the  Socie^-  of  Gray*s  Inn, 
and  being  thus  again  brought  to  reside  in  London,  he  en- 
tered with  ardour  into  the  proceedings  of  the  philosophical 
association  vrith  which  he  had  formerly  been  connected, 
and  which  now  assumed  a  more  organizrd  tV  rm.  In  1002 
lie  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  L;i  .\  mice,  Jewry,  m 
the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  on  tlu-  fiiinialion  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  the  following  year,  he  became  one  of  the  council. 
Ha%ing  obtained  tkvour  at  court,  he  was  soon  promoted  to 
the  deanery  of  Ripon,  and  in  1668  to  the  bishopric  of 
Chester,  to  which  he  was  consecmted  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember :  Dr.  Tillotson,  who  had  married  his  step-daughter, 

fireached  his  consecration  sermon.  It  is  related  that 
le  obtained  this  bi>hoprie  through  the  interest  of  the  Duke 
of  Huekinghara  ;  and  Walter  Pope,  in  his  Life  of  Seth 
Ward.  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  says  that  he  had  it  not  only 
without  but  against  the  consent  of  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
tetbury  (Sheldon),  who  subsequently,  alter  he  knew  him  per- 
sonally, decbucd  that  the  prejudice  which  he  had  cntertamed 
againn  him  wvs  unjust.  Wukins  died  November  19, 1C72, 
of  a  suppression  of  urine,  which  was  mistaken  for  stone, 
and  mistreated.  He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  at  Til- 
lot.son  s  house  in  Chancery  Lane.  London,  and  he  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Jewry.  Tillotson 
was  appointed  executor  to  his  will,  w  hich  gave  4(K)/.  to  the 
Royal  Society  and  '200/.  to  Wadham  Collej^e.  In  Bliss's 
edition  of  the  '  Athenin  Oxonienses'  are  notices  Of  a  ftm 
other  eeclesiaatical  preferments  of  Wilkin%  not  mentioned 
above.  ^ 

WiOdnsi^  opinions  on  ecclr>iaslical  subjects  exposed 
him  to  much  arumailveisioii  ;  but  even  those  who  were 
ojjposed  to  him  in  opinion  bear  testimony  to  his  superior 
talents.  Wood,  whose  jianegyric  ha.s  been  ijuoted,  ob- 
seiTCs  that  he  could  not  say  that  there  was  anything  de- 
ticient  in  him  but  a  constant  mind  and  settled  principles  ;* 
and  other  w  titers  allude  to  his  character  in  similar  terms. 
His  avowed  moderatum  and  toleration  to  diaeenter<.  and 
his  readineas  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  ruling  power, 
whatever  that  might  be,  are  the  points  most  dwelt  upon 
by  those  who  take  an  nnfavourahle  view  of  his  character; 
but  his  benevolence  does  not  apjiear  to  be  impujrned,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  possessed  a  courage  wliich  enabled  him 
I  to  stand  against  the  current  of  reproaches  which  leaa 
kindly-dispoved  clerg}'men  were  ready  to  heap  on  him. 

Some  of  Wilkins's  works  are  exceedingly  curious,  at* 
though,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  itm  of  eoitnoe  ia 
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Ml  dtjr,  they  contain  much  that  is  chimerical  and  absurd.  I 
The  principal  arc  the  following: — 1,  'T^i-covory  of  a  New 
World  :  or  a  discourM'  tending  to  prove  lint,  it  is  probable 
that  there  may  be  another  habitabli'  \\or'd  in  the  Moon; 
with  a  diacourse  concemnic;  the  possibility  of  a  pa.ssage 
thither.*    Tbit  work,  which  appeared  in  1638,  and  was 
NTenl  timet  ic>printed,  excited  mneh  ridicule,  Although 
but  few  of  the  fourteen  propoaitioiifl  which  the  author 
cndemvoois  to  eatablish  would  be  nuestioned  by  modern 
istronomers  and  philosophers  :  the  nest,  that  it  is  possible 
for  same  of  our  pohteritv  tn  find  out  a  conveyance  to  the 
ollu'r  world  whicli  he  supposes  to  exist  in  the  moon,  and 
if  there  be  inhabitanta  there,  to  ha\e  commerce  with 
them,  is  perhaps  the  only  one  that  could  be  seriously 
oppoeed  or  called  in  (jueiition.     Wilkins  however  en- 
denroanto  prove  that  the  conatruction  of  a  flyiag^nachiiM 
of  wfieient  capacity  for  nieh  a  Toyaf^e  is  by  no  mcam  the 
chimerical  absurdity  which  most,  even  in  the  present  day, 
would  consider  it.  2,  'Discourse  concemincr  a  newjPlanet, 
tending  to  prove  that  it  is  jn  i'jablc  i; n  K;u!li  is  one  of  the 
Flaneta,' publbhed  in  lf>4().    Tlii>c  t  vn  works  appeared 
SBOinnilOOlly,  but  were  well  l<nuwn  to  be  by  >\ilkit)s. 
3,  'Mercury,  or  the  Secret  and  Swift  Messenijer  ;  showing 
liow  a  man  may  with  privacy  and  speed  communicate  his 
Thoughts  to  a  FViend  at  any  dirtanee.'    Thia  curious 
Tohime  contdns  notices  of  a  great  number  of  schemes  Ibr 
telecmphie  communicatinn,  writing  by  cipher  or  in  sym- 
pathftic  inks,  and  other  means  of  secret  or  rapid  commu- 
nitation.     One  chapter,  the  eiijhteenth,  is  devoted  to 
smrgeMions  for  '  a  language  that  may  consi-st  only  of  tunes 
at)d  musical  notes,  without  any  articulate  sound.'  4, 
'  Mathematical  Magic,  or  the  Wonders  that  may  be  per- 
formed by  Mechanical  Geometry,'  a  singular  work,  the 
oljoet  of  which  is  tolerably  defined  by  its  title,  pubUsbed 
in  I84B.  8.  Tn  1668  appeared,  in  one  foHOTOlone,  printed 
by  order  of  the  Royal  Soclt  tv,  ^n  '  Kssay  towaids  a  Real 
Character  and  a  Plnlosojihstial  Lautrnage,'  a  work  ftwinded 
Hj>on  or  >iU!:i:e.s1id  In  a  tiealise  publi.shed  a  few  years 
previously  by  George  Dalgarno.    To  this  is  appended  an 
'Alphabetical  Dictionary,  wherein  all  English  words  ac- 
cording to  their  various  significations,  arc  cither  referred 
to  their  places  in  the  Philosophical  Tables  (in  the  T^->^) 
or  cnJained  by  such  words  as  are  in  those  tables.'  The 
lint  four  of  the  preceding  works  were  reprinted  in  1708, 
and  again  in  1802,  in  a  collected  form,  together  with  an 
abstract  of  the  '  E?i-ay  towanls  a  Heal  Character.'  Wilkins 
also  published  several  lheolo<rif.il  works,  of  which  '  Eccle- 
siastes,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  (iifl  of  Preaching  as  it  falls 
under  theRldcaof  Art,'  passed  lluough  several  editions,  the 
fint  baring  appeared  in  1&U».   His  *  Discourse  concerning 
the  Beauty  of  Proridenee,  in  all  the  Rugged  Pbsm^s  of 
it,*  ftiat  published  in  1640,  and  '  Discmiiie  oooeeming  the 
Gift  of  myer,'  published  in  1631,  were  also  repeatedly 
reprinted.    Wilkins  lell  his  pn)irrs  to  the  care  of  his  | 
friend  Ti!lDt-.on,  allowinfr  him  to  use  his  own  discretion  j 
as  to  publi>hing  any  of  tluni  :   and  in  lti75  appeared  a| 
treatise  'Of  the  Principles  and  Duties  of  Natural  Keliffion,' 
which  he  had  left  in  an  unfini.shed  state.    In  16K2  Tillot- 
sob  publislied  a  volume  containing  fifteen  of  Wilkins's 
sennona,  and  some  otbenwere  pubhahed  sepaiately  during 
his  life  and  also  after  his  decease. 

(Wood's  Athenre  Oxonienses,  by  Bliss  ;  Burnet's  History 
of  his  f)ttti  Tiw  :  Biouruphiii  llriiannicn.  ) 

WII.KI.NS,  SIR  CIIART.ES,  Knight  and  K.C.H.,  was 
bom  in  the  year  174'J,  at  Frome  in  Somersetshire.  His 
father,  Walter,  derived  his  descent  from  an  ancestor  of  the 
celebrated  John  Wilkins,  Bishop  of  Chester.  His  mother, 
.Mary  Wray,  was  descended  on  the  female  side  from  the 
Ryngs  and  8t  Loa  of  WiltdliN,  and  through  them  from 
Lawrence  Hyde  of  the  sama  coonfcrt  pandfather  of  the 
lord  chancellor  Clarendon.  One  of  hw  maternal  uncles 
was  Robert  Ratcman  Wray  [Whav],  a  celebrated  engraver 
of  gems  in  the  antique  style;  aiulher  Charles  from  whom 
Mr.  Wilkins  derived  his  baptismal  mimr,  was  a  partner  of 
Messrs.  Hoares,  the  bankers,  in  Fleet  Street.  This  gentle- 
man, having  received  the  offer  of  a  writership  on  the  Ben- 
gal establiwiment,  accepted  it  for  his  nephew,  who  had 
given  from  Ida  earliest  vears  such  indications  of  a  strong 
and  peraeYcriiw  mhad*  tnat  Mr.  Wray  had  no  doubt  of  his 
confcninp  creSt  on  the  nomination. 

Mr.  Wilkins  arrived  at  Calcutta  in  1770,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  found  means  amidst  his  duties  as  a 
writer  to  make  considerdil^  pragresi  in  the  knowMfe  of 
P.  C  No.  172B. 


Arabic  and  Persian,  as  well  as  of  some  ot  the  spoken 
languages  of  India.  He  i  flVctcd  thi.s  at  a  time  wfitii  huch 
studies  were  generally  neirlected,  and  when  no  part  of  them 
had  yet  been  made  coinpulsovy.  In  the  yi:ir  177H  he 
aided  the  elforts  of  the  Governor-general  Hastings  for  im- 
proving the  edueationofflie  Company's  servants  by  prinl- 
ing  the  Bengalee  giammar  of  Halned.  who.  in  tiis  preface, 
informa  us  that  after  harioK  ftiled  to  ob^n  ^es  of  the 
Bengalee  character  from  tne  ablest  artists  in  London,  he 
had  had  recourse  to  Mr.  Wilkins,  whose  success  was  com- 
plete. '  This  book,'  Mr.  Ilalhed  observes,  '  will  always 
bear  an  intrinsic  value  Iruin  its  containing  as  extraordinary 
an  instance  of  mechanic  abilities  as  has  perhaps  ever  ap- 
peared. In  a  country  so  remote  from  all  connection  with 
£uropean  arttsta,  Mr.  Wilkins  was  obliged  to  charge  him- 
self with  the  varioua  occopationa  of  m«3a]httnst,  engntfer, 
(bunder,  and  printer.*  Nr.  BEastings,  in  a  tetter  lo  the 
chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  remarks,  that  *  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Wilkins,  unaided  by  models  for  imitation 
or  byarti.-ts  for  his  direction,  the  ;:overnmcnt  was  indebted 
fur  its  print ing-office,  and  for  the  many  official  purposes  to 
which  it  had  been  applied.'  Lord  Teignmouth  also,  in  his 
'  Life  of  Sir  William  Jones."  attests,  that  *  the  art  of  printing 
had  been  introduced  into  Bengal  by  the  untaught  skill  of 
Mr.  Wilkins,  and  had  advanced  to  great  petfieetion,  and 
that  many  publications  equally  usefhl  and  interesting  had 
issued  from  the  press  which  he  had  established.' 

In  the  same  manner  Mr.  Wilkins  formed  a  set  of  Per- 
sian types,  which,  as  well  as  the  Bengalee,  continued  to  be 
employed  for  the  service  of  the  Company.  As  his  pro- 
iiciency  in  the  native  languages  advanced,  he  became  more 
convinced  of  the  importance  of  endeavouring  to  make  him- 
self master  of  that  parent  dialect  which  he  found  diffWd 
over  them  dl*  and  which  ia  the  depositoiy  of  the  leaniing 
and  science  of  India.  Re  oontinned  tiierafbre  daring  the 
remainder  of  his  residence  in  that  countrj'  to  follow  this 
hitherto  untrmlden  path  of  science,  and  thus  has  justly 
obtained  the  title  of  '  the  Father  of  Sanscrit  Literature.' 
He  was  fortunate  in  having  been  the  contemporary  in  In- 
dia of  Mr.  Ha.stings  and  Sir  William  .loues,  and  of  enjoy- 
ing the  intimate  friendship  of  those  distinguished  men, 
who  took  the  most  lively  interest  in  his  literary  pursuits,  and 
whose  approbation  Emulated  his  exertions :  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  his  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  languages,  and 
the  salutar}'  influence  which  his  Sanscrit  learning  gave  him 
over  everything  connected  with  the  Brahmins,  were  often 
eminently  useful  in  the  civil  and  judicial  government  of 
India.  In  some  MS.  letters  of  Sir  William  Jones's  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Wilkins,  which  are  in  the  ])(>ssession  of  Ins 
fiunily,  are  numerous  instances  of  Sir  William's  references 
to  Um  inud  of  his  own  studies  in  Sanscrit,  as  well  as  relat- 
ing to  qaeations  comief^  with  his  judicial  office.  In  one 
of  these  letters  he  says,  *  Ton  are  the  Unt  European  who 
ever  understood  Sanscrit.'  In  another,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  stream  of  Hindu  law  should  be  pare, 
for  wc  are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  Kndu  lawyers 
through  our  ignorance  of  San'-crit.' 

In  the  year  1784  Mr.  Wilkins  was  instrumental,  in  iinicn 
with  the  same  accompli.shed  scholar,  in  estabhshuig  the 
Literary  Society  of  ('alcutta,  whose  publications,  called 
'  The  Asiatie  Researches.'  were  regarded  with  the  neatest 
interest  by  flie  learned  of  Europe.  A  separate  work  how- 
ever of  his  own  operated  perhaps  still  more  strongly  to  excite 
curiosity,  and  to  give  hopes  of  an  ample  harvest  in  the  field 
of  Sanscrit  letters:  naniely.  his  translation  of  the  Bhagvat- 
gita,  one  of  the  Episodt-s  of  the  Mahabhfirafa,  or  great 
national  poem  of  the  Hindus.  This  translution  having 
been  transmitted  in  manuscript  by  the  governor-general  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1780^  with  a 
recommendatioa  that  it  should  be  published,  waa  printed 
accordingly  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  togetlier  with 
the  annexed  letter  of  Mr.  Hastings  before  alluded  to,  in 
which  that  enlightened  statesman  took  occasion  to  communi- 
cate his  views  on  the  eiicouragement  necessary  to  be  given 
by  the  government  of  India  to  the  cultivation  of  languages 
and  science.  In  the  year  178(3  the  decline  of  Mr.  Wilkins's 
health,  caused  by  the  unremitted  attention  given  to  his 
stufieaaad  public  duties,  rendered  aeeessary  his  return  to 
Europe.  At  Bath  m  the  following  year  he  published  an 
English  translation  of  the  *  Hitopad<sa  of  Vishnu  Saima,* 
being  the  Sanscrit  original  of  that  Persian  collection  of 
fables,  the  French  and  English  versions  of  which  are 
known  bv  the  name  of  the  'Tables  of  Pilpav.'  Not  long 
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grammar,  v.hich  tie  hail  liunisjht  With  him  from  India;  mid 
at  lus  ri'siilonce  u1  H;n^klul^^t  in  Kent,  following  the  same 
iiU'thod  '.vlmti  lie  had  empKaed  at  Hoo^ley  with  the  Ben- 
galee types,  he  formed  with  his  own  hands  a  set  of  Devana- 
gaii  characters  in  steel,  nude  matrices  and  moulds,  and 
east  rrnm  them  a  fount  of  ^rpes.  He  had  already  printed 
twenty  pages  of  the  erammar,  when,  in  May,  170G,  his 
hovi&e  was  burnt  to  me  ground,  and  so  suddenly  that 
althouifh  his  books  and  manuscripts  were  saved,  together 
with  the  gjt'ato_>t  pari  of  Ihe  niinchcs  and  matrices,  the 
types  vvi're  lost  or  rendered  u-ele-is.  A  copy  of  the  printed 
pa:;;c^l  u  l  been  sent  to  Ins  iLieml  tlie  late  William  Mars>- 
dcn,  Ks  j.  [M.vrsden],  and  probably  the  only  one  ex- 
tant. Tliis  misfortune,  added  to  other  circumstances,  pie- 
Tented  the  resumptioQ  of  his  labours  till  the  year  1806. 
when,  soon  alter  the  formation  of  the  Eait  IndinCoIlege  at 
Hertford,  the  study  of  Sanscrit  having  become  one  ol  'the 
moat  desirable  branches  of  the  S]r9tem  of  education  there 
established,  Mr.  Wilkins  zealously  aided  this  object,  the 
grammar  was  speedily  completed,  new  letters  were  cast, 
and  in  le^ts  than  two  years  thii^  the  gieatfllt  of  Mr.  Wil- 
kins's  works,  was  published.  < 

In  1801  he  had  been  appointed  librarian  to  the  East 
India  Compaojr.  Under  hia  fostering  care  the  library  and 
museum  attained  a  degree  of  importance,  utility,  and 
interest  which  they  had  not  before  possessed  ;  and  became 
an  attraction  to  visitor>i  both  native  and  foreipn,  who,  in 
common  with  those  connected  with  India  co:iti;iually  re- 
sorting thither,  were  not  less  gratified  by  the  obli^ring; 
attentions  of  the  librarian,  than  impressed  with  admiration 
of  his  profound  and  extensive  knowledge :  an  elegant  tes- 
timony to  this  effect  is  to  be  found  in  the  amusing  romance 
of  •  Hai^i  Beba,'  In  180B  he  bceame  viutor  and  examiner 
of  the  students  In  ttie  Oriental  department  both  at  Ruley- 
burv  ail  !  :  •  Atldiscombe.  Tliesc  offices  he  held,  and  pcr- 
Ibrruetl  the  iluties  of  them,  with  scarcely  any  intermission, 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  13tli  May,  1K3«, 
within  a  few  days  of  attaining  his  87th  year.  To  such  a 
decree  did  he  ei\jov  the  faculties  of  his  mind  to  the  laat, 
that,  not  many  days  before  the  short  illness  which  preceded 
Ua  decease,  he  auule,  at  the  request  of  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  a  translatioa  of  a  letter  nom  the  Imam 
of  Muscat,  and  forwarded  it  to  that  mfnirter.  Sir  CHariee 

Wilkins  was  twice  nmiried,  and  Iclt  three  daujjhtcrs. 

The  published  works  ol  Sir  Chailes  Wilkins,  beside  those 
already  mentioned,  arc,  a  new  edition  of  Richardson's 
'  Arabic  and  Persian  Dictionary'  ( 1800-10),  and  the  roots 
of  the  Sanscrit  language  (1815).  In  Dalrymple's '  Oriental 
Repertory '  are  found  also  a  translation  of  toe  Duahwarta 
ana  Sakoootala.  an  epiiode  of  the  Mahebhftiata;  and  in 
the  '  Annab  of  Oriental  Literature '  another  portion  of  a 
translation  of  the  same  great  poem.  To  these  may  be 
added  some  papers  in  the  early  voliir.u  s  (jf  l!u  "  Asiatic 
Researches.'  Amontr  his  unpublished  tninslutions  iVom 
the  Sanscrit  ore  '  I  he  Institutes  ol'  Menu.'  ot'  wliich  he  had 
completed  more  tlian  two-thirds,  when  he  was  induced  to 
desist  by  the  knowledge  tliat  Sir  William  Jones  was  en- 
gaged  on  the  aame  work*  and  which  the  latter  published 
m  1794.  Mr.  'Willdne  had  the  honour  of  h«ii|g  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Paris,  and  of  many  OUMr  learned 
societies  abroad  a.-*  well  as  at  home.  In  the  Roval 
Soeiely  of  Literature  piesented  to  him  their  gold  medal, 
beannp  the  inscription  '  L'arolo  Wilkins,  Literatura;  San- 
scritat!  Principi.'  In  1833  George  IV.  conferred  on  him 
the  honour  of  knight  baclielor  and  knight  commander  of 
the  Guelphic  order. 

Residing  generally  in  London,  he  had  a  large  aequeint- 
anee  among  literary  and  scientifie  men,  and  Ibrmed  one 
of  that  distinsjuished  society,  consisting  of  Rennell,  Mars- 
den,  Wullastoii.  Voiing,  and  otliers  ol  the  same  claims,  who 
s*.>  often  .assembled  around  Ihe  president  of  the  Ru\al 
Society.  Sir  Josej)!!  Hanks;  or  one  of  that  which  met  pe- 
riodically at  the  club  established  onginally  by  Sir  .foshua 
Reynolds  and  Dr.  Johnson,  of  which  Sir  Charles  Wilkins 
was  elected  a  member  in  the  year  1806.  His  comprehen* 
flive  mind  waa  not  less  alive  to  the  advances  of  science,  the 
discoveries  In  chemistry,  meehanies,  and  the  arts,  than  to 
philology,  and  no  man  was  more  reM|y  ud  fibcnJ  in  im^ 
partinsr  hi«  knowledge  to  othei's. 

WILKINS.  WILLIAM,  -iw  born  August  31,  177a  at 
Catubndge,  whei%  his  lather  was  a  builder.  In  that  uni- 
versity hi  received  an  •cademic  education,  being  matri- 


culated at  Oonvflle  and  Gains  Oollege  in  17M,  and  giap 

duatin?  as  sixth  wrangler  in  1800.  Havinir  in  the  follow- 
ing year  obtained  a  travelling  bachelorship,  he  visited 
Italy  and  Greece ;  and  altnost  inimedialelv  after  his  return, 
published  his  '  .\ntimiitics  of  Majrna  Gi-acia,'  imperial 
lolio,  1H*)7.  a  wiiik  lattier  unsatisfactorily  executed  and  not 
containing  much  of  particular  interest  to  professional 
students,  owing  to  which  it  was  coldly  receivra  by  archi- 
tects. It  was  however  well  calculated  to  reeomnend  the 
author  to  scholars  and  obtain  Ibr  him  the  patronage  of  the 
university,  nor  did  it  fail  to  do  so.  In  the  same  yearflfiOT) 
he  wa-,  employed  as  architect  of  Downing  College,  and  the 
buildings  were  forthwith  begun.  They  ;ue  still  very  f;tr 
from  being  comjileted,  nor  is  it  much  to  be  regretted  that 
fhcie  is  now  little  likelihood  of  the  entire  design  being 
ever  carried  out  It  is  more  to  be  regretted  that  Wilkins 
should  here  liave  thrown  away  a  rare  opportunity,  and  that, 
biassed  by  his  previous  studies,  and  amDitiousof  nving  his 
own  university  a  classical  piece  of  architecture,  ne  should 
have  postponed  all  other  considerations  to  that  alone. 
Enamoured  of  the  study  of  the  Giecian  style,  he  setms 
neither  to  have  thought  tiuw  Cai  that  style  could  be  adapted 
to  the  occasion,  nor  how  far  the  occasion  required  what 
the  style  would  not  admit  of.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to 
adapt  it,  be  merely  applied  it,  just  as  he  found  it,  to 
ranges  of  low  tmiidings  which  derive  their  expreasioQ 
merely  from  their  columns,  for  in  other  respects  they  are 
merely  so  many  neat  houses ;  at  all  events,  this  college 
shows  to  peculiar  di'-advanta^-e  at  such  a  place  as  Cam- 
bridge. Neither  does  the  building  make  amends  in  other 
respects  for  its  unsat  islaetorincss  as  a  piece  of  architecture, 
the  accommodation  it  affords  being  very  defective,  although 
the  cost  has  been  enormous. 

In  the  case  «f  the  East  India  College  at  Haileybunr,  Herta, 
which  he  hniH  a  fi»w  yean  afterwmds,  when  he  netd  Hm 
appointment  of  architect  to  the  East  India  Conii:any,  on 
the  resignation  of  the  late  .Mr.  Cockerell,  there  were  at 
least  no  local  associations  to  deter  him  from  having 
recourae  again  to  *  pure  Greek'  architecture ;  but  it  is  some- 
what strange  that,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  improve  upon 
his  specimen  at  Cambridge,  he  should  have  done  little 
more  than  repeat  the  same  design.  He  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded better  when  he  had  to  adopt  Gothic  for  the  addi- 
tions and  alterations  which  he  executed  at  the  three  col- 
leges of  Trinity  (1823),  Corpus  (1823'i,  and  King's (1828 ;  at 
Cambridge.  While  he  had  there  to  work  with  a  style  every 
way  suited  to  the  purpose,  he  wa-s  also  Iw-  iVf'ered  by 
those  pedantic  scruples  which  prevented  him  from  treating 
the  Grecian  style  with  ireedom,  where  it  must  eittier  be  to 
treated  or  betray  its  inapplicability  and  its  ineoQgraott»- 
ness  Ibr  the  aetiMl  ooctnon. 

Greater  freedom  he  did  afterwards  allow  himself  in  thi* 
faende  of  University  College,  Gower  Street,  uricinally 
called  the  University  of  London,  where  he  li;i-not  serupled 
to  introduce  a  dome  in  combination  with  a  Grecian  portico, 
and  to  elevate  the  latter  upon  a  substmcture  Uie  height  of 
the  basement  floor,  and  forming  a  most  picturesque 
arrangement  of  flights  of  steps.  Of  all  his  works  perha|M 
this  is  the  one  which  obtained  for  him  meet  pcaise  fima 
both  professional  men  and  critics;  but  unlbrtnnatetv the 
wings  have  not  yet  been  creeted,  and  those  parts  of  the 
exterior  to  whali  ti>ey  would  have  been  connected  still 
remain  in  their  fii-st  unfinished  State  :  as  to  the  mtirior, 
it  is  anything  but  convenient.  The  reputation  acquired 
by  this  edifice,  the  only  one  he  had  then  produced  in 
the  met^opoli^  excepting  the  University  Club-nouse,  Pali- 
Mall  East,  suffered  greatly  by  the  nearly  universal  outcry 
raised  MEainat  his  National  ualleiy.  No  doubt  he  tuid 
many  difleulties  and  adverse  circumstances  to  contend 
with  in  that  work  :  ciamped  by  want  of  space, and  tlnvarted 
in  various  ways,  he  ha<l  no  little  vexation  to  encounter, 
and  had  also  to  snslain  \\liat  appeared  to  be  an  almost 
systematic  opposition  against  him  on  the  pa*",  of  the 
public  press.  Still  it  u  difficult  to  conceive  sow  he 
coukl  have  fallen  so  far  short  of  his  preceding  work.  Hero 
the  dome  Is  a  most  unllMtonate  feature-^oflenaive  In  out' 
line  and  mean  in  character.  Neither  is  the  portico  itself 
so  satistkctory  as  might  have  been,  had  it,  as  in  the  other 
instance, been  m:iiii  nst-  ubove  the  rest  of  the  elevalion; 
but  here  the  archilecl  was  restricted  by  beinsr  obliged  to 
make  usf  (it  the  columns  trom  the  portico  ofCarlton  House, 
to  which  however  he  did  not  rertorc  their  originally  nch 
entablature. 
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well  meant  and  invidious,  the  architect  entered  into  the 
competition  lor  the  new  houses  of  parliament,  in  1836; 
but  his  deM^n  did  not  obtain  one  of  the  premiumi.  The 
remarki*  however  altached  to  it  by  its  author  in  the  descrip- 
tive oataloiriie  of  the  desiifns  were  in  a  tone  that  called 
attention  to  it  there,  and  he  immudiat«;ly  followed  them  up 
by  *  An  Apology  for  the  Deiuini^  of  the  New  Houaea  of 
l^tfUaiiieiit»>DUKed'*Phil-Arcbiinedea;"'  whcNiDheaaim- 
■dmted  veiy  freely,  and  with  no  Httlo  bitteraea  of  tone, 
both  on  the  successful  design  and  the  conduct  of  the  com- 
niiiwionen.  To  annoyances  and  vexations  of  this  kind 
suCL-eeded  an  event  which  raised  him  to  a  more  conspicuous 
eminence  in  his  proiei^aion  ;  lor  on  the  death  of  Sir  John 
Soane,  in  1837,  he  wiw  elected  to  succeed  him  as  professor 
of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  had 
Imcd  made  a  member  in  1834.  Yet  while  his  acquirements 
w«ie  of  a  load  to  do  honour  to  th«  aoademic  chair,  it  may 
be  qaeationed  if  h«  would  have  proved  a  very  competent 
instructor.  His  '  Prolusiones  Architectonicif,'  the  first 
part  of  which  (the  only  one  published)  appeared  just  at 
that  time,  18.J7,  ilul  not  autcur  well  for  his  future  lectures, 
being  minutely  archaeological,  and  withal  fanciful ;  such 
at  least  is  the  essay  intended  to  prove,  from  no  better  data 
than  such  dimensions  as  are  stated,  that  the  Temple  oi 
Jerosalem  was  the  type  of  the  Greciaa  Doric  order.  He 
did  not  however  lire  to  deliver  anylectoeettt  the  Academy, 
for  befinre  the  term  (two  years)  allowed  to  a  new  professor 
to  prepare  himself  for  ttiem  had  expired,  he  himself  ivas 
no  more..  His  constitution  had  latterly  been  greatly  im- 
paired by  gout,  and  he  had  been  visibly  sinking  for  some 
time.  fie  died  at  Cambridge,  August  Hist,  183U,  on 
his  si\ty-fir>*t  birthday,  and  was  interred  in  the  chapel  of 
Corpus  Christi,  a  part  of  the  new  buildings  at  that  college 
erected  by  him*  ud  which  he  conidered  his  best  work. 

Amooc  other  itnictures  by  him  are : — the  NeUon  Pillar 
in  Sackville  Street,  Dublin.  1806 ;  the  Nelson  Pilhu*  at 
Yarmouth,  1817:  and  St.  George'.s  Hospital,  Hyde  Park 
Conier,  which  is  reniaikablc,  and  not  unpleajiingly  so,  for 
the  tetrastyle  portico  ol'  sic|uaie  columns  in  its  ea>t  front. 
Donningtoi)  Castle,  the  seat  of  iiarl  Moira,  and  a  house  for 
Mr.  Foljambe,at  Osberton,  are  also  both  attributed  to  him, 
and  published  as  such  in  Kichardson's  '  New  Vitruvius  Bri- 
taamcus ;'  but  they  are  rather  discreditable,  flie  fiat  being 
no  better  than  '  Strawbenry  Hill '  Gothic,  and  iha  eeoond 
a  mere  parody  of  Grecian  Doric  architeettue.  It  ia  more 
probable  that  they  were  by  the  elder  Wilkins,  his  father ; 
for  if  by  himself,  they  must  have  been  designed  before  he 
Went  abroad. 

Besides  the  literary  works  already  mentioned,  he  pub- 
lished *  Athenicnisia,  or  Remarks  on  the  Buildings  and 
Antifflitiea  of  Atiwna,'  in  1816;  and  '  The  Civil  Architec- 
tin«  of  Vitniviu,  eontaining  those  hooks  relating  to  the 
Public  and  Private  Edificetof  the  Antienta,'imp.4to.,  1812, 
to  which  last  it  was  his  intention  to  add  a  translation  of 
some  of  the  other  books  ;  but  though  such  translation  was 
announced  about  two  years  before  his  death,  it  never  ap- 
peared. 

WILL.  The  notion  of  necessity  has  been  explained  in 
the  article  Nkcessity:  it  leniiniheie  to  ooniider  the 
qneition  of  the  Will, 

The  perplexity  in  which  ttuaqoealfeo  haabeen  invohred  ii 

perhaps  mainly  owing  to  carelessness  in  the  use  of  terms; 
and  yet,  however  carefully  wo  may  select  and  use  our 
terms  in  discussing  tliis  question,  it  lias  always  been  found 
very  difficult  to  slate  it  clearly.  Hartley  puts  the  ques- 
tion thus: — He  'embraces  the  opinion  of  the  mechanism 
or  necessity  of  human  actions,  in  opposition  to  what  is  ge- 
neimlly  tenned  fhee>will and  he  says,  •  by  the  mechanism 
at  hnima  aetiomi  I  mean  that  each  action  results  from  the 
previous  oireumttances  of  body  and  mind,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  with  the  same  certainty,  as  other  effects  do 
from  their  mechanical  causes;  so  that  a  person  cannot  do 
inditferently  either  of  the  actions  A  hikI  its  contrary  fi, 
while  the  previous  circumstances  are  the  same  ;  but  is 
nnder  an  absolute  necessity  of  doing  one  of  them  and  that 
only.  Agreeably  to  this,  I  suppose  that  by  free-will  is 
ateaot  a  power  of  doing  either  the  action  ^  or  its  con- 
trary, while  the  previous  eircumataneea  remain  the  same. 
If  by  free-will  be  meant  a  power  of  beginning  motion, 
this  will  come  tn  the  same  thintr;  ^ince  according  to  the 
opinion  of  mectianism,  ai«  here  explained,  man  has  no  such 
power;  bat  everjr  aetion  or  bodily  motion  iiiiea  from 


previonaeirenHietBneea,  or  bodily  moHona,  already  exWling 

m  the  brain,  i.  e.  from  Vibrations,  which  are  eithe  the 
immediate  effect  of  impressions  then  made,  or  the  remote 
compound  effect  of  former  impressions,  or  both,  hut  ii 
by  free-will  be  meant  anything  different  from  these-  two 
definitions  of  it,  it  may  not  perhaps  be  inconsistent  with 
the  mechanism  of  the  mind  here  laid  down.  Thus  if 
free-will  be  defined  the  power  of  doing  what  a  person  de- 
sires or  wilta  to  do — of  deliberating,  anspending,  choi«ing, 
&c. — or  of  resisting  the  motives  dT  sensoality,  ambition, 
resentment,  See. — free-will,  under  certain  limitations,  is 
not  only  consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  meclianism,  but 
even  flows  from  it ;  since  it  appears,  from  the  foregoing 
theory,  that  voluntary  and  semi-voluntary  powers  of  tail- 
ing up  idea-s  of  exciting  and  restraining  affections,  and  of 
performing  and  suspending  actions,  arise  from  the  me- 
etianism  of  oar  natures.  This  may  l>e  called  free-will  in 
the  popular  and  piactioal  aenM,  in  eontmdistinction  to 
that  wind)  is  opposed  to  meehaniim,  and  which  may  be 
called  free-will  in  the  philo'inpfiier.l  sense.'  This  pa.s.'-ni^r- 
is  not  selected  as  being  ii  ju  ruliarly  si.ecessful  statenienl 
of  the  question,  but  simply  lucanse  it  shows  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  what  the  matter  under  consideration  is, 
and  that  independently  of  the  author^  themy  of  vibra- 
tions. 

The  universal  language  and  praetioe  of  manlctnd  imply 
a  belief  in  a  kind  of  free-will.  To  deliberate,  to  choose, 
to  determine,  and  to  act  in  pursuance  of  such  deter- 
mination, arc  expressions  in  every  man"s  nioiitli,  u-ul  things 
within  every  man's  ordinary  exjierience,  both  oi  hiniFelf 
and  others.  Kverv  man  also  sujijjri^v',  that  af.ollu  r  will 
choose  and  determine  pretty  muen  in  the  same  way  that 
he  himself  would  under  the  same  external  dieumstances  ; 
that  is,  each  man  believes  that  every  other  man  will  be 
governed  by  motivee,  or  will  act  according  to  motives,  in 
the  main  pretty  much  as  he  would  himself.  When  men 
act  differently  under  the  same  external  circumstances,  the 
cause  of  the  difference  in  conduct  is  not  referred  to  the 
circumstances,  in  whicii  it  is  here  supposed  that  there  is 
no  difference,  but  to  sonif  ilittVrence  in  the  persons.  We 
believe  therefore  that  circumstances  move  men  to  act. 
but  that  we  have  at  least  a  certain  power  of  wrigliing 
these  various  motives  and  giving  the  jveponderanee  to 
one  or  another,  and  thatdifierent  men  possess  and  exercise 
this  power  in  different  degrees.  This  may  be  callei^,  in  a 
sense,  a  free  exercise  of  tne  will,  and  eveiy  man,  at  least 
who  is  of  sound  mind,  believes  that  lie  baa  tUa  powei^  and 
is  supposed  by  others  to  have  if. 

The  belief  that  man  j^ossesses  tliis  jiowor  is  the  founda- 
tion of  laws  which  forbid  acts  under  certain  penalties.  All 
leunslafors  have  beheved  that  the  knowledge  that  a  certain 
punishment  will  IbUow  a  certain  act  if  detected,  operates 
m  some  degree  on  fboae  who  are  disposed  to  do  the  for- 
bidden act ;  that  the  persons  who  are  by  any  motives  led 
towards  such  act  may,  and  as  a  sreneral  rule  will,  delibe- 
rate on  the  penalty  littaeheil  to  the  act  before  they  ilo  H, 
and  w  ill  orten  be  prevented  I'roni  doing  it  by  a  comparison 
of  the  advantage  which  they  expect  to  derive  from  the 
act,  with  the  certain  penalty  attached  to  it.  Many  per- 
sona do  not  violate  the  law,  because  they  have  been  bruugh,' 
up  m  habita  of  uniform  obedience  to  it,  and  therefore  the 
penalties  of  the  law  have  little  or  no  effect  npon  their  eon- 
duct  ;  hut  it  will  haidly  be  disputed  that  the  fear  of 
punishment  has  some  effect  onmajiy  men,  and  is  a  motive 
which,  operating  on  the  mind  and  operated  upon  by  the 
mind,  pioduces  seif-restraint.  The  enactment  of  ]>ennt 
laws  supposes  a  power  in  men  to  determine  Iidw  the}  ui  I 
act ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  supposes  at  least  thai  niotiveii 
can  be  presented  to  men  which  shall  in  some  way  and  in 
some  degree  determine  their  conduct. 

That  men  then  do  net  under  the  influence  of  motivee, 
and  that  th^  lowe  also  the  power  of  weighing  motivea, 
is  universally  admitted,  and  for  all  practical  purposes  it 
is  immaterial  to  inquire  any  luitlier.  A  man  subjeits 
himself  to  a  certain  di>cip'ine,  he  edueatea  Ins  cluUln  n 
in  a  certain  method,  nud  !ei;is'n1ors  roilud  men  to  do  n 
variety  of  acts — all  acting  under  the  belief  that  the  disci- 
pline,'the  education,  and  the  rules  of  law  are  so  many 
motivea,  which,  by  constantly  operating  on  the  muxi.  will 
produee  on  the  whole  a  certain  line  of  eonduet  in  thoro 
who  are  tiie  objects  of  them. 

But  it  has  been  already  said  that  the  external  eircum- 
ataneea or  the  motifcs  Ming  the  HUDe,  two  pennons  win 
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often  act  diiTerently  under  them.  As  (lio  extcrnai  motivi^, 
are  !iy  tlu-  hiippo^ition  the  same,  there  is  some  ditt'erence 
in  the  persons  wliich  causes  the  difference  of  conduct. 
Under  the  same  external  circumstances  one  man  will 
violate  the  law,  and  anotlwr  wiU  not:  one  will  steal  and 
Toh,  and  eooumt  mardtrtand  aootherwill  not.  It  is  gene- 
rally said  that  the  tranagreaaor  of  the  law  ia  puauhM  on 
the  supposition  that  his  act  is  Toluntary;  that  he  could,  if 
he  chose,  have  .acted  differently.  Practicnlly,  he  \^\xo 
executes  the  law  will  not  trouble  hiniseii  witii  the  (jue.stuui 
whether  a  particular  individual  eoulJ  have  aeted  diftereiitly 
under  the  circumstances :  if  it  is  shown  that  such  a  person 
pWIMWld  tlw  ttnffinary  understanding  of  mankind,  he  will 
■e*  no  NiKNi  Ibr  venuttioz  the  ponuhment ;  because  he 
bdicvesthat  in  moat  ettea,  not  in  all.  tiM  penalty  attached 
to  a  paifietilar  act  will  operate  to  deter  people  from  doing 
it.  The  miestion  of  an  absolute  free-will,  then,  does  not 
conoem  a  lepislator.    It  is  enoucch  for  him  to  present  the 

firoper  motives  for  acting  or  not  actiu;;  in  certain  ways,  if 
le  believes  that  such  motives  will  on  the  whole  produce 
the  conduct  which  he  requires.  Nor  docs  the  que>tion  of 
absolute  free-will  concern  any  other  person  who  has  to 
direct  or  operate  upon  others.  If  he  believes  that  he  can 
place  such  circunvstanoe s  around  penons  or  present  to  them 
such  motives  as  will  eoaare  a  determinate  course  of  action, 
it  is  unimportant  whether  he  believes  that  the  course  of 
action  is  necessarily  determined  by  these  circumstaiu-ts,  or 
by  these  concurring  with  other  circumstances,  or  that  the 
persons  who  are  under  their  influence  do  in  some  way  or 
other  choose  and  determine  to  act  as  he  wishes  them  to  act. 

But  if  we  examine  more  closely  anv  particular  act  of  a 
man'a  life»  suppose  it  to  be  an  act  wnioh  has  about  it  all 
(he  raaricBof  alow  deliberation,  in  what  sense  can  wc  say  that 
this  is  an  act  itf  absolute  freewill  ?  The  ordinary  language 
of  mankind  assumes  the  existence  of  choice — deliberation, 
and  yet  it  docs  not  permit  us  to  maintain  thnt  any  act  is  an 
act  of  absolute  fiee-will.  If  it  is  a  virtuoiis  act,  we  do 
nut  barely  a>cribe  it  to  a  man's  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  motives  wliii  h  at  tlie  time  operated  on  him  ;  we  speak 
of  his  luibits,  his  education,  his  character,  as  the  things 
which  would  eosure  his  acting  on  a  given  occasion  in  a 
'  dtotermiiMte  waj,  or,  if  we  so  choose  to  express  it,  as  seeuiw 
ingtbat  exercise  of  the  will  which  is  called  a  proper  exercise. 
And  we  make  the  like  remarks  of  a  man  who  has  delibe- 
rately done  a  bad  act.  In  both  cases  we  do  not  attribute 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  man,  nor  yet  the  greater  part  of 
it,  to  his  then  determination.  We  refer  to  antecedent  cir- 
cumfttances  as  co-operating  to  this  determination.  This  is 
the  language  of  all  mankind,  and  the  laogoage  of  all  man- 
kind, when  ligbtljr  anal/zed,  is  the  true  exponent  of  uni- 
versal opinion.  Confhsod  and  perplexed  as  it  often  is,  it 
contains  within  it  implicitljtito  UMBientsof  all  philosophy. 
Now  when  we  once  refer  to  antecedent  circumstances  as 
affecting  our  deterniination  under  the  motives  that  are 
presented  on  any  one  occasion,  we  give  up  the  theory  of 
an  absolute  iVee-will.  for  we  make  ever}-  act  of  uill  depencl, 
in  some  degree  at  least,  on  something  prior ;  and  that 
something,  again,  must  by  the  like  reasoiliny  depend  on 
something  prior  to  it,  and  thus  wc  hnv«  an  infinite  chain 
of  events,  and  consequently  we  find  ounelves  engaged  in 
M  innuiiy  which  is  beyond  the  reach  of  our  capacity. 
Thus  u,  as  Hartley  says,  ■  by  fiee-will  be  meant  a  power  of 
beginning  motion,'  no  person  can  consistently  \villi  his  own 
ordinaiy  language  ana  that  of  others  maintain  this  pro- 
position ;  if  he  does,  he  wiD  contnulict  himself  nliiiost  as 
otlen  as  he  speaks. 

Human  actions,  then,  are,  in  some  degree  at  least,  subject 
to  the  same  general  laws  to  which  other  events  are  subject. 
Kvny  human  action  has  its  antecedents,  on  which  it  in 
some  degree  depends ;  but  whether  every  human  action  is 
as  necessary,  in  the  sense  in  which  Hump  explains  the  term 
necessary,  as  the  other  phenomeii.i  \%liich  we  sec,  is  pre- 
cisely the  matter  in  dispute.  (Hume,  /.Afn//*,  'Of  Liberty 
and  X'ecessity.') 

When  it  is  said  that  every  event  and  every  human 
action  has  its  antecedent  on  which  it  depends,  it  must  not 
be  understood  that  it  is  meant,  here  at  least,  to  maintain 
anytl^ng  else  than  tUi.  Sudi  ■nteccdents  ate  events 
wuch,  according  to  our  experience,  preoede  the  ^ven 
event  uniformly,  or  at  least  with  sufficient  uniformity  to 
generate  in  our  minds  the  notion  of  a  certain  order  or  con- ' 
tinuity  ;  ibr  though  any  nven  antecedent  event  is  cailed  I 
thaflnuaeof  aiv  went  i^iich  oniliannlir  IbUom  it  in  our 


ordinary  mode  of  speech,  we  here  nuan  to  i  xpi  es^  tiutl.lng 
more  than  the  fact  of  this  unifuiin  sequence.  Th;-  utmost 
that  we  can  say  i.s,  that  the  antecedent  event  is,  accoiding  to 
the  constitution  of  the  universe  as  known  to  us,  a  necessary 
condition  to  the  subseauent  event.  Neither  heat,  nor 
moiltaic  nor  anything  cue  tliat  we  can  name,  is  the  cause 
or  a  cause  of  a  seed  vegetating  and  producing  a  plant  like 
that  from  which  it  came.  Heat  and  other  things  are  con- 
ditions of  vegetation  as  known  to  us.  The  efEcient  cause 
t  an  only  be  one,  which  must  be  ])crpetua],  and  beyond 
which  we  seuk  for  no  other,  'lliis  efficient  cause  is  no  law 
of  nature,  a  term  which  is  incapable  of  all  stnct  analysis. 
It  is  the  will  of  God.  to  those  who  admit  the  existence  and 
omnipotence  of  the  Deit/.  To  those  who  do  not,  if  there 
be  such,  it  is  something  which  has  never  yet  beeii  ex- 
plained. 

Now  as  all  human  actions  have  their  antecedents,  with- 
out which,  according  to  our  experience,  they  could  not  be. 
it  follows  that  there  are  certain  antecedents  of  every  action 
which  are  its  conditions,  without  which  such  action  would 
never  be.  This  cannot  be  denied.  It  is  the  ordinaiy  lan- 
guage of  mankind  expressed  in  a  different  form.  But  still 
It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  this  to  speak  of  man  exercising 
his  will,  that  is,  operating  on  the  motives  which  are  pre- 
sented to  him.  On  any  given  occasion  man  is  subgected 
to  various  momenta,  and  it  may  be  admitted  that  each 
man  will  be  directed  by  that  which  to  him  at  the  time  is 
the  strongest.  But  if  a  power  of  estimating  ditierenl 
motives  be  admitted  to  exist  in  the  mind,  und  lo  exist  in 
different  men  in  different  degrees,  the  stiength  of  the 
motive  is  not  its  own  strength  acting  on  the  passive  nnad  ; 
it  is  the  activity  of  the  mind  which  according  to  its  power 
comprehends  tne  motive  completely  or  incompletely. 

If  the  analogy  is  sound  between  human  actions  and 
other  phenomena,  and  if  in  other  phenomena  the  ante- 
cedents or  conditions  are  not  causes,  so  neither  arc  the  an- 
tecedents or  conditions  of  human  actions  to  be  viewetl  as 
their  causes.  Man  i.s  constantly  subjecteil  to  various  mo- 
menta, motives,  or  circumstances,  as  they  are  often  called, 
without  which  he  would  not  act  as  he  does  act.  'Diese 
momenta  are  traced  back  by  an  infinite  seriea  to  the  first 
cause  of  all,  just  as  in  the  hue  physical  phenomena,  if  we 
trace  them  far  enough,  wc  must  ascend  to  a  fint  cause.  If 
the  analogy  then  is  complete  between  man'sacts  and  other 

Shenomeua,  the  operation  ot"  all  these  complicated  cou- 
itions  in  some  way  determines  the  acts  of  man  ;  but  how- 
it  determines  them,  we  cannot  tell.  Tliere  is  no  person  who 
maintains  the  doctrine  of  absolute  free-will  who  will  con- 
tend that  man  can  set  hiswill  in  opposition  tothatofGod.  It 
is  possible  to  conceive  that  God  does  will  to  let  man  lmv« 
free  action  within  certain  limits,  but  not  further;  and  all 
our  forms  of  speech  do  either  cxpre8.<i1y  or  by  implication 
admit  that  our  will  is  free  to  a  certain  extent,  which  we 
cannot  exactly  define,  but  that  it  is  not  aliMilutely  free. 
It  may  be  objected  that  to  deny  an  absolute  free-will  dt- 
>1ioys  the  distinction  between  actions ;  tliat  it  represents 
the  Deity  as  the  cause  of  vice  and  mL-icry.  But  even  if  it 
should  be  so,  that  will  not  prove  a  thing  to  be  false  wliidl 
is  established  by  the  tound  exercise  oi  our  undeistanding. 
No  such  consecjuenee  however  does  fbllow.  To  God  we 
attribute  the  origin  of  everythinL: ;  and  consistently  with 
tWs  we  must  say  that  he  permits  vice  and  nii.seiy  to  exist 
in  the  world.  It  is  a  consequence  of  man's  nature  as  he  is 
constituted,  and  under  the  circumstances  in  which  he  u 
placed,  that  he  ha.s  acted  and  does  act  in  Stueb  a  WiJ  as  to 
cause  miserv  to  himself  and  others. 

It  must  toKeAn  be  sssumed  that  God  has,  for  reasons 
unknown  to  us.  so  oonatitutcd  man  that  he  doss  not  altRrajs 
act  in  the  way  that  is  most  consistent  with  his  own  hap- 
piness and  the  happiness  of  others.  Thcvicii  u-,  conduct 
of  many  men  in  life  is  an  object  of  disapprobation  to  others, 
and  in  all  societies  that  cmuiiu  t  which  is  injurious  to  the 
existence  of  such  society  is  visited  with  penalties.  Thus  a 
vast  majority  of  mankind  see  that  certain  acts  are  injurious 
to  the  general  happiness,  and  it  is  one  main  object  of 
society  to  prevent  such  acts.  As  God  permits  society  to 
exist,  we  may  assume  that  he  wills  it  to  exist,  and  that  he 
wills  generally  the  means  by  which  sode^  attempts  to 
secure  its  own  existence.  It  i-.  a  consennence  of  thi-,  that 
he  disapproves  of  the  conduct  of  tliose  whose  acts  i  iidiuiger 
the  existence  of  society.  Wc  cannot  say  that  he  does  not 
will  it :  it  exists,  and  therefore  is  consistent  witli  his  ge- 
neral iriU.  We  era  compelled  therefore  to  wpfij  to  um 
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by  anHlosry  such  tprms  as  are  applicable  only  to  our  own 
limited  capacities :  and  \vc  say  that  he  wills  generally  that 
all  thin2x  shall  be  as  they  are.  but  that  he  disapproves  of 
some.  That  he  pcnnits  man  «o  much  liberty  of  action  as 
to  render  it  aenMWiir  fiMr  loeiety  to  be  rinlant  agaimt  the 
evil  doera  irko  vroolo  dutori)  m  repoae^  it  no  more  en  im- 
putation apon  hit  goodness  than  that  he  permits  fire, 
tempest,  and  war  and  pestilence  and  famine  to  thin  the 
numbers  of  mankind.    So  far  a-s  concerns  those  who  suffer, 
it  is  the  same  thin?  whether  they  suffer  from  the  hand  of 
man.  or  from  ciiusts  ovi  r  whic  h  man  has  no  control.    It  is 
consistent  with  all  experience  to  say  that  the  Deity  has 
willed  that  man  shall  suffer  pein  iMth  through  tlM  agency 
of  matter  tad  tlinmgii  the  agency  of  bit  feiloir-men.  Now 
if  we  diaii  eanune  tmt  God  only  willt  <mr  happinctt  in  tlie 
•enae  in  which  many  persons  understand  it— which  would, 
accordine:  to  their  notions,  exclude  all  pain  and  suffering — 
whatever  misery  happens  throua;h  man  s  misconduct  must 
be  apainst  his  general  will,  and  can  only  result  from  man 
having  an  absolute  free-will,  and  sometimes  exercising  it 
io  a  way  different  from  the  Deity's  wishes.   There  it  no 
evading  tliis  difficulty.  An  absolute  free-wiil  in  man  or  in 
any  other  bein^  it  uoouutent  with  the  omnipotence  of 
the  Peily,  and  it  it,  et  already  thown.  contradicted  by  all 
our  ohterration  of  the  mode  in  which  man  is  o])(i;iti(l 
upon  by  motives  and  circumstances.    Hut  there  is  nothing 
which  prevents  us  from  attributing  to  man.  as  we  do  in  our 
daily  expressions,  a  power  of  determinimr  his  acts,  under 
U'lven  circumstances,  in  one  direction  ratlier  than  in  anotlier, 
and  in  a  wron^  in  urcference  to  a  right  direction.  And  it 
is  further  adnuttedrbif  thevniTeMal  langmige  of  nanldnd, 
ttiat  the  same  man  who  acted  wiong  under  one  aet  of 
motives,  might  and  would  haye  acted  right  if  he  had  been 

inflnenci'd  hy  oilier  mo1i^•es  ;  and  the-e  motives  to  right 
action,  It  is  also  aJniitted.  tiiav  he  anil  iVeijuently  are  ex- 
ternal cireuinstHncts  over  which  he  h;i-i  no  control.  It  is 
true  that  a  man  may  so  di>cipline  him.self.  that,  in  any  given 
circumatancet  which  may  ari^e,  he  may  have  motives  at 
hit  command  which  shall  enable  him  to  act  in  the  right 
direction,  a  power  which  Hartley  npeaki  of  in  the  paitage 
at  the  hMd  ct  thit  article.  But  if  tome  men  can  do  this, 
all  cannot ;  and  even  in  the  eaae  of  him  who  can  do  it,  we 
may  always  trace  the  origin  of  thit  power  to  some  external 
circiuii^tances  over  which  he  had  no  control.  Man's  will 
then  is  circumscribed  by  the  constitution  of  thinE:s,  oi  which 
he  is  a  part.  He  is  plHce<i  in  circumMtances  in  which  he  is 
operated  upon  by  various  motives  to  action.  If  it  is  said 
that  he  must  be  determined  absolutely  by  (hat  which  u 
the  most  powerful,  this  it  only  another  mode  of  aajring  that 
of  various  forces  tending  to  make  him  move,  the  strongest 
will  carry  him  in  its  own  direction.  Bat  in  tntth  the  words 
force,  motive,  and  otheiu  of  the  like  kind,  are  apt  to 


lead  us  to  I'aise  analogies:  and  these  terms  require  ex- 
planation. 

Every  man  believes  at  the  time  when  he  acta  with  de- 
liberation that  he  has  a  capacity  for  eSMrdlilig  a  free-will. 
But  he  ako  knows  that  circumitaneea  nnqr  prevent  de- 
liberatioa.  Thus  it  it  a  common  eaae  for  a  man  to  allege 
that  if  he  had  not  been  alarmed  or  hurried,  he  would  have 
acted  differently  ;  or  in  other  words,  he  would  have  been 
enabled  to  delioerate  and  decide  better.  No  man  con- 
siders it  to  be  a  case  where  the  will  h  properly  concerned 
when  his  action  is  thus  impeded.  And  there  arc  nu- 
merous like  cases  in  life  in  which  in  fact  there  is  no 
choice  or  deliberation,  and  consequently  no  real  exercise 
of  the  will.  The  power  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  de- 
libeiate  and  aet,  b  often  antpended  or  not  exercited.  In 
most  cases  we  act  fVom  habit  in  the  general  course  of  life  : 
in  other  cases  from  impulse ;  and  when  we  act  from  im- 
pulse, there  is  no  deliberation  or  determinate  will.  It  ap- 
pears then  that  our  will  i.-»  not  always  exercised  when  we 
act,  but  that  when  it  is  exercised  we  are  conscious  of  a 
capacity  to  weigh  deliberately  the  various  motives  or 
gtounda  of  action  as  presented  by  things  external  to  our- 
aehet  and  aa  preientM  by  our  own  mental  activity.  Now 
if  we  lay  that  the  ttronseat  motive  thna  pretented  must 
prevail  and  determine  to  action,  we  may,  as  above  ob- 
served, be  misled  by  a  false  analogy.  The  motive  may  be 
called  a  niovintr  pnwer;  and  if  so,  it  must  have  its  effect : 
but  to  deny  the  mind  all  power  in  itself  to  resist  the  motive, 
is  the  same  thing  a-s  to  consider  it  an  inert  muss  operateil 
upon  tolely  by  an  external  force.  It  is  the  same  thing  at  to 
amM  the  infaid  of  nan  ancipient  of  aeoanons  ptMoonena 


w  ithout  any  power  to  operate  on  them.  The  systems  ol 
philosophy  wnich  view  t tie  mind  as  sucli  a  recipient  will 
oe  consistent  in  making  it  yield  to  the  stronffest  motive 
without  an  effort  of  its  own.  Those  ^systems  whidl  tadgn 
to  the  mind  a  power  of  opeiatiiig  on  impreaaiooa  waaj  eon- 
aiatenfly  admit  a  power  of  detennining  which  of  them  it 
will  obey. 

God  the  creator  of  the  universe  i.s  omniscient.  To  him 
time  past,  present,  and  future,  is  one.  We  conceive  him  a« 
knowing  all  thinge,  willing  all  thiniri,  directing  all  things. 
But  our  acts  of  free-will  then,  it  may  be  urged,  are  God's 
will,  and  therefore  not  man's.  Therefore  free-will  in  man 
in  any  aenae  eontradicta  our  notion  of  God's  power.  To 
thit  we  anawer,  that  man's  power  to  will  it  here  cooiidefed 
at  a  Ihet  of  whieh  our  daily  experience  eonvincm  ot;  and 
further,  that  the  existence  of  this  power  is  a  legitimate  de- 
duction from  the  nature  of  man  s  mind,  which  is  here  sup- 
posed to  have  an  activity  independent  of  a'.l  s*;nsuous  iin- 
pressiotis.  It  is  admitted  that  if  our  actions  are  viewed  in 
reference  to  the  power  of  God,  as  we  conceive  it,  we  can- 
not reconcile  our  notion  of  the  freedom  of  our  actions  with 
our  notion  of  the  power  of  God.  But  there  is  no  contra- 
diction liere.  Ckmtiadiction  impUet  that  the  thioga  be- 
tween whidi  it  ufaea  are  equally  «4tMn  the  eogniianoe  of 
our  understanding.  It  is  no  <  ontradiction  to  say  that  God 
wills  all  men's  acts,  and  tiiat  man  wills  his  own.  Both 
things  may  be  tnie,  thooi^  we  oannot  comprehend  how  it 

is  so. 

WILL  AND  TESTAMENT.    Before  Uie  passing  of 
the  32  Hen.  VIII.,  c.  7,  commonly  called  the  Statute  of 
WOla^  and  the  34  &  35  of  Beniy  VHI.,  c.  5.  Uiere  existed 
no  genera]  tettamentaiy  power  vnrfiwkotd  land  in  Eng- 
land, but  the  power  of  making  awilfof  perfona/  property, 
including  ^oods  and  chattels,  and  also  terms  for  years  and 
chattel  intcr(  st.s  in  land,  appeals  to  liave  i  xislcil  from  the 
earliest  ].il';!lh1.    It  s-eeuis  however  that  this  ];u\ver  did  not 
orieinally  extend  to  the  whole  of  a  man's  personal  estate, 
unless  he  died  without  wife  or  issue,  but  that,  as  is  still 
the  eaae  in  Scotland,  a  man's  goods  were  divisible  into 
three  equal  parts,  one  of  which  went  to  his  children,  an 
other  to  hit  wilie,  and  the  ttucd  wet  at  hit  own  disposai. 
If  he  had  no  wife  or  no  children,  he  might  then  bequeath 
one  half,  and  if  he  had  neither  wife  nor  children,  the 
whole  was  disposable  bv  will  (2  Bl.  Comm.,  4'J2,.  The 
law  however  was  t:iad;iai;y  altered,  in  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land 1'^'  imperceptible  degrees,  and  in  the  province  of  York, 
the  principality  of  Wales,  and  in  the  city  of  London  more 
lately  by  statute,  to  as  to  give  a  man  the  power  of  be- 
queathing the  wfaoile  of  hit  penonal  properh^.  And  now, 
by  the  1  Vict,  c.  28^  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  with 
respect  to  wilb  C^creby  the  former  statutes  there  enume- 
rated with  respect  to  wills  aie  repealed,  except  so  far  as 
the  .same  acts  or  any  of  them  respectively  relate  to  any 
wills  or  estates  pur  autre  vie  to  which  this  act  does  not 
extend),  it  it  enacted  tliat  it  shall  be  lawful  for  ever\- 
person  to  deviae,  bequeath,  and  dispose  of,  bv  his  will, 
executed  at  leqoiied  by  that  act,  all  real  and  personal 
estate  which  Iw  ahall  be  entitled  to  either  at  law  or  in 
equity  at  the  time  of  hit  death.  Very  extenaive  alterationt 
have  been  introduced  into  the  law  of  wills  by  this  statute ; 
but  as  it  does  not  extend  to  any  will  made  het'orc  the  1st 
of  .January,  183H,  it  is  still  necessary  to  consider  the  law  as 
it  stood  previous  to  the  act. 

In  general  all  persons  are  capable  of  disposing  by  will 
of  both  real  and  personal  estate  who  have  sufficient  discre- 
tion and  free-will,  and  have  not  been  guilty  of  certain 
efllRieea.  The  power  of  tlie  kmg  to  make  a  will  it  defined 
by  the  39  &  40  Geo.  III.,  c.  88,  s.  10.  By  the  former  sta- 
tute of  wills,  married  women,  persons  within  the  age  of 
tw  enty-one  ycarvi,  idiots  and  persons  of  insane  memor)'.  were 
declared  incapable  of  making  wills  of  real  estate.  Tliese 
disabilities,  which  were  all  previoi;-I\  knuw  n  to  the  common 
law,  extended  equally  to  the  Ijequeathing  of  personal  estate, 
except  that  infants  of  a  certain  age,  namely,  males  of  four- 
teen and  females  of  twelve  might  ditpoae,  by  will,  of  per- 
sonalty ;  and  that  by  tiie  IS  Car.  II..  e.  21,  i.  8,  a  fiither 
under  twenty-one  might,  by  a  will  attested  by  two  wit- 
nesses, appoint  guardians  to  his  children.  But  now,  1^ 
the  second  section  of  the  new  'Wills  Act,  no  will  made  by 
any  person  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  is  valid  ; 
and  no  will  made  by  any  married  woman  is  now  valid, 
except  such  a  will  at  might  have  been  made  by  a  married 
 before  the  pamng  of  the  new  aet.  The  dinbilitr 
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Offianrried  woman  is  not  absolute.  She  may  make  a  will 
of  htrpcnonal  property  with  the  consent  of  her  husband, 
irilieh  will  be  operative  if  he  survive  her.  The  validity  of 
*  luaalio's  wil]  depends  upon  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the 
tiiM  of  Bikiiig  it.  Penons  born  deaf  and  dumb  are  pre- 
•unad  to  b«  Ineanible  of  making  a  wui,  but  the  pre«ump- 
tion  may  be  rebutted  by  evidence.  Blindneas  andf  deafness 
alone  do  not  in  themselves  produce  incapacity.  Traitors 
and  felons  are  incompetent  to  make  wills  from  Ihe  time  of 
their  conviction,  and  it  seem*  that  oven  an  outlaw,  thoush 
it  be  but  for  civil  debt,  is  incapable  of  making  a  will  of 
personally  till  his  outlawry  is  reversed.  Devises  of  lands 
by  aliens  are  tJL  least  voiaable,  the  crown  being  entitled, 
after  ofllec  fband,  to  aaiM  them  in  th«  hands  of  the  deviacA, 
as  it  mif^  hare  done  hi  thoae  of  the  aHen  duiins  his  lift. 

Previously  to  the  late  act  the  general  power  of  testators 
was  subject  to  excu  ptions.  Customary  freeholds  and  copy- 
hokU  were  not  within  tl^e  Statute  of  Wills,  and  therefore, 
unless  where  devisable  by  special  custom,  could  in  general 
be  passed  only  by  means  of  a  surrender  to  the  u»e  of  a 
will.  By  the  K  Geo.  III.,  c.  192,  the  want  of  a  aurrender 
was  supplied  in  cases  where  it  was  a  mere  form,  but  the 
act  dill  not  appljr  to  eases  where  there  wu  no  custom  to 
surrender  to  tne  use  of  a  will,  nor  to  what  are  called  cus- 
tomary freeholds.  [Manor.]  Asain,  a  devisee  or  surren- 
deree of  copyholds  could  not  devise  before  admittance, 
tlioufrhan  heir-at-law  miijht.  Coiulitin:is  were  not  devisable, 
nor  were  rights  of  entry  or  action,  nor  continr^ent  interests 
when  the  person  to  be  entitled  was  not  ascertained  :  lands 
acc^uired  after  the  emeution  of  the  will  also  did  not  pass 
by  it ;  but  now,  bjr  section  8  of  Hm  act,  the  power  of 
dispoaition  by  will  extends  to  all  real  and  personal  estate, 
and  toall  estates,  inttrests.and  rights  whatsoever,  to  which 
the  testalnr  mny  be  entitled  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
though  acquired  subsequently  to  the  execution  of  his  will. 
There  is  no  restriction  as  to  the  persons  to  whom  de- 
vises or  beqnesta  may  be  made  except  under  the  34 
Hen.  YIII.,  whidi  forbids  devises  of  lands  to  bodies 
nolitie  and  eorponto.  Exceptions  to  this  atatute  hare 
been  introdnced  by  the  43  Eliz.,  c.  4,  in  fkvour  of  deritea 
to  charitable  uses  [Charitahle  Uses],  and  by  the  43  Geo. 
III.,  c.  107.  and  43  Geo.  III.,  c.  lOHfwhich 'authorize  de- 
vises of  lands  to  the  ^ovcmoi-s  oi'  Qiiei  n  Anne's  Bounty, 
and  for  the  erection  or  repair  of  cliurchc!>  or  chapels,  the 
enlar^ment  of  churchyards  or  of  the  residenoe  W  |^ebe 
for  mmisters  of  the  Church  of  England.  AUenace  cannot 
be  prooerly  called  an  incapacity  to  teke  by  devne,  as  the 
devised  lands  remain  in  the  alien  till  office  found,  when 
they  vest  in  the  crown.  By  the  9  Geo.  II.,  c.  3(),  no  lands 
or  personal  estate  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purcHiaHC  of  or 
charged  on  land  can  be  given  to  any  cliantable  use  by 
way  of  devise.  [Mostmain.]  By  the  10  Geo.  III.,  c.  98, 
no  dispoution  of  property  can  be  made  by  will  or  other- 
wise, so  as  to  aoeumolate  the  income  for  a  longer  period 
than  fiar  twenty-one  jreus  after  the  death  of  the  aettlor,  or 
during  certain  minorities  tTnttLirssoN],  and  by  what  is 
called  the  rule  against  perpetuities,  no  property  can  be 
>ettled  by  deed  of  will  so  as  to  be  inalienable  for  more 
than  a  life  or  lives  in  being,  Mid  tweotyKme  yCU*  •ft«'>'- 
watds.  [Settlkmknt.I 

The  law  never  requued  for  the  validity  of  a  will  that 
it  should  be  drawn  up  in  any  particular  form  or  be  ex- 
pesied  in  teatamentary  language.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  inttrament  should  express  the  intentions  of  the 
deceased  with  respect  to  the  destination  of  his  property. 
Instruments  in  the  form  of  deeds,  agreements,  bonds, 
letters,  &c.  have  frequently  been  held  to  have  a  testa- 
mentary opetatioii.  The  only  essential  requisite  was  that 
the  instrument  .should  be  made  to  depend  on  the  event 
9t  death  as  necessary  to  consummate  it;  for  where  a 
paper  directs  a  benefit  to  be  confeired  inter  vivo$  without 
relerenoe  expressly  or  by  implication  to  the  deatfi  of  the 
individual  conferring  it,  it  cannot  be  established  a.s  testa- 
mentary. Before  the  late  act,  \m11s  of  personal  chtate  niii,-ht 
even  be  nuncupative,  that  is  to  say,  might  be  decliired 
the  tettator  without  writing  before  witnesses,  provided 
they  were  made  in  conformity  with  the  directions  con- 
tained in  the  I9th  section  of  the  Sututeof  Frauds  (29  Car. 
IL,  0. 3).  A  will  devisiaff  freehold  lands  of  inheritance 
was  isquiicd  to  be  execuuMl  in  the  manner  pnecribed  by 
the  6th  section  of  the  Statute  of  TVauds,  which  required  it 
to  be  signr'd  by  the  party  ilcv-sin?,  ci-  !jy  some  otlier  person 
in  his  presence  and  oy  liis  expreu  direction,  and  to  be  at-  j 


tested  and  8ubscnbc<i  in  the  presence  of  the  devisor  by 
three  or  more  credible  witnesses.    It  was  held  that  it  was 
not  necessary  that  the  witnesses  should  see  the  testator 
sign,  that  they  should  be  lu  esent  at  the  same  lime,  or  know 
the  contents  of  the  instrument;  and  when  the  will  was  in 
the  hMid*writin^  of  the  testator,  the  occurrence  of  his  name 
in  any  part  of  it  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  Hgnmg.  The 
term  *  credible,'  which  gave  rise  to  much  dtseuaion  under 
the  old  law,  is  omitted  in  the  new  act,  and  it  is  enacted  in 
the  I4th  section  that  no  will  is  to  be  void  on  account  of  the 
incompetency  oi  any  attesting  witness.    By  the  15th  sec- 
tion gifls  to  attesting  witnesses  or  their  wives  or  hii»t>ands 
are  declared  void.   This  is  an  extension  of  the  25  Geo.  II., 
c  26.  which  related  only  to  wills  then  requiring  the  at> 
teitatioa  of  witneaaea,  tlmt  n  to  say,  to  wills  of  real  estate. 
The  words  as  to  wives  or  husbancu  arc  new.    The  signa- 
ture of  the  testator  was  not  required  lor  the  validity 
of  a  will  of  personalty  or  of  copyholds,  whether  the  in- 
strviment  was  in  his  own  hand-writing  or  in  that  of  an- 
other.  But  now,  by  the  9th  section  of  the  act  of  Victoria, 
no  will,  whether  of  real  or  personal  estate,  is  to  be  valid  un- 
lem  it  be  to  writing,  and  ngned  et  the  foot  or  end  by  ths 
testator  or  by  some  person  in  his  presence  and  by  his  direc- 
tion ;  and  such  signature  must  be  made  or  acknowledged 
by  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  two  or  more  -vitm  sses 
present  at  the  same  time,  and  such  witnes.M?8  must  at Se-'t  and 
subsCDbc  flit'  will  in  the  prescnrc  oCthe  lestalor,  but  no  par- 
ticular form  of  attestation  isnecessary.  Section  lOenactsthat 
all  appointments  made  by  will  are  to  be  executed  in  tile 
manner  above  prescribed,  and  are  to  be  valid  when  so  eice> 
cuted  notwithstanding  the  nonobsenranee  of  any  other  cere- 
monies required  by  the  power  under  which  the  appoint- 
ment is  made.    By  the  11th  and  12th  sections,  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  act  is  not  to  affect  the  wil]>  (if  soldiers  on 
actual  service  or  of  mariners  at  sea,  which  are  to  remain 
subject  to  the  particular  provisions  made  respecting  then 
by  the  II  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Wm.  IV.,  c  20.  Questions 
having  sometimes  arisen  ea  to  what  amounted  to  pubJica- 
tion  wawill,  section  13  expressly  enacts  that  no  other 
publication  dundd  be  requisite  than  execution  in  the 
manner  prescribed. 

It  is  the  rule  in  England,  as  in  other  countries,  that  a 
will  of  lands  is  to  be  governed  by  the  law  ol  the  count.'j 
where  the  lands  are.  The  place  where  and  the  language 
in  which  such  a  will  is  written  are  unimportant,  (he  locality 
of  the  hmds  btiyf  the  only  pmnt  to  be  considered.  Thna 
a  win  made  in  Franee  ana  written  in  neneh,  of  lands  in 
England,  must  contain  expressions  which  when  translated 
into  English  would  properly  designate  the  lands  in  question, 
and  must  be  executed  according  to  the  form.s  required  by 
the  English  law.  For  the  same  reason  lands  in  England 
belonging  to  an  English  subject  domiciled  abroad  and  dying 
intestate,  will  descend  according  to  the  English  law.  With 
respect  to  iiersonalfy,  on  the  other  hand,  in  cases  both  of 
testacy  and  intesta<gr,  the  law  of  the  domicile  affords  the 
rule  for  the  eomtrucnon  of  the  will  and  the  distribution  of 
the  property.  Thv.s  if  a  British  subject  becomes  domi- 
ciled abroad,  the  law  of  his  domicile  at  the  time  of  his 
death  would  be  the  rule  which  the  English  courts  would 
tbllow  in  determining  the  validity  of  his  will  and  admi- 
nistering his  peiional  property  in  England,  and  rtcr 
versa  in  the  ease  (tf  a  foreigner  dying  domiciled  in 
England.  The  question  of  domicile  is  one  more  of  Ihet 
than  of  law,  and  cases  sometimes  arise  where  it  is  matter 
of  difficulty  to  determine  what  wa-s  the  actual  domicile  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  the  party,  and  consequently  what 
rule  is  to  be  followed  in  the  distribution  of  nis  personal 
ei^tale.  Where  an  Englishman  domiciled  abroad  nas  real 
property  in  England,  he  ought,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ference of  the  doctrine  with  respect  to  real  and  personal 
property,  to  make  two  wills,  one  duly  executed  according 
to  the  English  law,  devising  his  real  estate^  and  another 
framed  according  to  the  law  of  htt  dooieUe  diipoaing  of 
his  personal  property. 

A  will  is,  in  all  cases  whatever,  a  revocable  instnimenf. 
It  was  an  established  rule  of  law  that  the  will  of  a  /erne 
mle  was  revoked  by  her  marriage,  but  marriage  alone  was 
not  considered  as  a  revocation  M  the  will  of  a  man ;  though 
marriage  and  the  bbth  of  a  ddid,  whom  tihw  will  would 
disinherit,  conjointly  had  that  effect,  on  the  in-  u  d  i!  1 
these  circumstances  t0'.,'ether  produced  sucha  t<  lal  i  ::,ii;^'e 
in  the  testator's  siti-.ain'n,  lliat  i-on!;!  net  be  ]ire>ur:jcxJ 
he  could  intend  any  previous  disposition  of  property  to 
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eontinne  unchanp*'d.  Still  it  wa*;  snppowd  that  these 
rules  rnij^ht  In-  modified  by  circum-itanfes.  But  hy  sfc- 
tion  IR  of  the  new  act  ever)'  will  made  by  a  niiui  or 
woman  is  revoked  by  marriape,  except  a  will  made  m  ex- 
ercise of  ft  nmer  of  appointineiit  wtien  the  real  or  personal 
estate  fhoebgr  appointed  wovid  not,  is  daltalt  of  ^ppmnt- 
mait,  mm  to  the  heir,  perMnal  representatiTe,  or  MXt  of 
Idn  of  flie  appointor.  And  hj  the  19th  section  no  will  is 
to  be  considered  an  revoked  by  any  presumption  of  inten- 
tion on  the  irround  of  an  alteration  in  C!rt•u^l^tan(•ps.  By 
the  201h  sfction  no  wili  or  cdJiciI  is  n  viiiable  except  as 
above  mentioned,  or  by  another  will  or  codicil  executed  in 
manner  required  hy  the  act,  or  by  a  Wlittng  declaring  an 
mtODtion  to  revoke^  aneated  in  the  niDe  manner,  or  by 
borainir,  tearing,  or  othonriao  de«troyinf  the  will  by  the 
teitator  hinuel^or  by  some  other  penon  in  his  presence, 
and  by  his  direction,  with  intent  to  revoke.  And  bv  the 
21st  section  no  obliteration,  interlineafitin,  or  other  aftcra- 
tion  made  in  any  will  after  execution  is  to  have  any  effect, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  words  or  effect  of  the  will  previous 
to  the  alteration  cannot  be  made  out,  unleM  the  alteratioa 
bo  executed  as  a  will,  such  execution  to  be  in  tiM  maigin 
pppoeitc  or  near  to  ttie  alteration,  or  to  nmtiacwndwn  r>- 
flnrin^  to  tiie  attention.  By  tho  Statnte  of  Frandi  nituemei 
to  a  will  were  required  to  in  the  testator's  presence, 
btit  it  was  not  necessary  tliat  he  should  8i(jn  in  their  pre- 
aenee,  whereas  by  section  6  of  that  act  a  mere  revocation 
in  writing  must  have  been  sij^ned  by  the  tcstafor  in  pre- 
sence of  the  witnesses,  but  they  were  not  required  to  sign 
in  his  presence.  This  inconsistency  is  now  removed.  The 
intention  to  destroy  is  what  the  law  regards,  and  which  it 
rajuires  should  be  exmascd  by  one  or  Other  of  the  modee 
pointed  ont  in  the  act.  The  2ltt  section  alters  the  law  as 
to  the  effect  of  obliterations  where  the  wonls  remain 
legible,  and  of  cancellation  by  drawing  lines  across  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  will.  These  acts  will  now  be  of 
no  effect  unless  properly  executed  and  attested.  By  the 
23rd  section  no  conveyance  or  other  act  made  or  done 
sabseqaently  to  the  execution  of  a  will  of  real  or  penonal 
cetate,  except  an  act  of  reroeation,  is  to  prevent  the  ope» 
ration  of  the  will  upon  such  estate  or  interest  as  the  testa- 
tor has  power  to  dispose  of  at  the  time  of  his  death  :  and  by 
the  24th  section  every  will  in  to  be  construed  with  reference 
to  the  rca!  and  personal  estate  comprised  in  it.  to  speak 
and  takf  i  fTi  ct  as  if  it  had  been  executed  immediately 
before  the  death  of  the  testator,  unless  a  contrary  inten- 
tion appear  on  the  will. 

The  above»mentioned  emrtawnti  on  the  subjeot  of  re- 
voentioo,  taken  in  voi^unedoB  wttib  the  two  las^^enlioned 
eeetiooa,  do  away  with  most  of  the  old  doctrine  as  to  the 
partial  revocation  of  wills  depending  on  alterations  in  the 
state  of  the  property  8ub!»c<^uent  to  the  date  of  the  v.ill. 

Republication  of  a  will  is  in  fact  a  re-c\ecution  of  it, 
being  a  repetition  of  the  ceremonies  re(}nired  for  its  ori- 
ginal validity  ;  therefore  before  the  recent  act  a  devise  of 
.ends  could  only  be  republished  by  signature  and  attestation 
ay  three  witnesses,  wnile  with  respect  to  eopyholds  and 
penonalty  a  will  might  be  republiined  witlioat  any  formal 
execfition,  and  even  by  the  mere  puol  neto  and  deelara- 
tions  of  the  testator. 

The  22nd  section  of  the  act  provides  that  no  will  or 
codicil,  or  any  patl  thereof,  which  shall  have  been  in  any 
manner  revoked,  shall  be  revived  otherwise  than  by  the 
le-execution  thereof,  or  by  a  codicil  executed  in  manner 
required  bv  the  act,  and  showing  an  intention  to  revive  the 
same :  ana  when  anv  will  or  eodioil  which  shall  be  partly 
and  aflerwards  wholly  revoked,  shall  be  revived,  the  revi- 1 
val  is  not  to  extend  to  such  parts  as  had  been  revoked 
before  the  revocation  of  the  whole,  unless  a  contrary  in- 
teii'iijn  appear.  Under  the  old  law,  if  a  sn  oiui  will  or 
codicil  wliii  h  revoked  a  tbrmer  will  was  allerwards  can- 
celled, the  fust,  if  It  had  been  kept  undestroyed,  was  held 
to  be  revived.  It  had  previously  been  determined  (  4  Ves., 
610)  that  a  sulnequent  codicil,  merely  for  a  particular  pur- 
pose and  confirming  the  will  in  other  respects,  did  not 
amount  to  a  republication  of  parts  of  the  will  revoked  by 
a  former  codicil.  This  section  extend*  the  doctrine  to  the 
case  where  a  will  had  been  first  partially  and  afterwards 
wholly  revoked. 

The  rules  of  law  as  to  settlements  of  real  or  per&onal 
ealnte  by  deed  nr  will  have  already  been  explainea.  [Set- 
tlsmint:  Usa.1  Estates  or  interests  in  property  created 
by  way  or  exeenuny  devise  or  bequest,  that  is  to  say,  such 


I  a-s  are  made  expectant  on  the  dc  t( :  mui.ilion  of  prior  estates 
ill  llie  same  property,  may  be,  like  estates  created  by  way 
ol  icr.iainder  in  a  deed,  either  vested  or  contingent  So 
la;  ;ls  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  limitations  themselves, 
the  same  rules  are  in  general  applicable  to  executory  de- 
vises  or  bequests  as  to  remainders  [KxMAmDXB];  but 
testamentaiy  instruments  are  not  eom&ned  with  the  same 
strictness  as  deed%  and  in  det«nninin|gthe  question  of  vest- 
ing or  contingenc^^r,  many  conjddetationa,  depending  on  ex- 
pressions in  the  will  or  other  circumstances  appearins:  upon 
the  face  of  it,  are  admitted  as  affording  presumptions  of 
the  intention  of  the  testator.  It  is  impossible  here  to  give 
any  enumeration  of  the  nomeroos  rules  which  luive  been 
laid  down  on  this  subject,  and  which  are  of  ooone  liable 
to  t>e  modified  according  to  the  circumstanoM  of  eaelt 
particular  case.  It  may  nowever  be  observed  generally 
that  when  a  fliture  gift  »  preceded  by  a  gift  of  the  imme- 
diate interest,  it  is  pn'md  facie  to  be  presumed  that  the 
enjoyment  only  is  postponed,  and  that  the  future  jrift  is 
vested  in  interest ;  whereas  when  there  is  no  l:i!1  of  the 
immediate  interest,  the  contraiy  presumption  obtains :  and 
■gain,  that  when  the  enjoyment  of  a  gift  is  postponed,  not 
on  account  of  drenms^oee  penMOsI  to  the  obieet  of  the 
gift,  tmt  with  a  view  to  tlie  eii<nmstaoees  of  the  estate,  tiw 

S 'ft  is  to  be  presumed  vested.  With  respect  to  ]>ecuniary 
gaeies,  some  distinctions,  borrowed  (h^m  the  civil  law,  are 
admitted  which  have  no  place  as  to  real  estate,  and  which 
have  probably  arisen  from  the  control  exercised  by  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  over  wills  of  personalty.  One  of  these  • 
distinctions  is  that  where  futurity  is  annexed  to  the  mb- 
slarice  of  the  gift,  the  vertmg  is  in  the  mean  time  suspended ; 
but  where  tlie  time  iff  n^nisni  only  ia  ftitore,  the  legnsf 
vesta  inmiediately.  If  nowever  the  onhr  gift  is  eontuned 
in  the  direction  to  pay,  it  is  held  that  the  case  is  not  to  be 
ranked  with  those  in  which  the  payment  or  distnbution 
only  is  dei'erreJ,  but.  is  to  be  r<  t;arded  as  one  in  which 
time  is  annexed  to  the  substance  of  the  gift.  When  a 
future  gill  of  a  principal  sum  is  coupled  with  a  g^ft  of  the 
interest  in  the  mean-time,  a  strong  presumption  exists  in 
fkvonr  of  vesting.  It  is  generally  conaderra  that  a  very 
clear  espvceiion  of  intention  must  exist  in  order  to  post- 
pone the  vesting  of  residuary  bequests,  on  the  ground  that 
inte'^taey  may  often  be  tlM  oonsgqaeDfle  of  holding  then 

to  l)e  contingent. 

Niimeruns  questions  arise  and  variou.i  rules  liavc  been 
laid  down  with  respect  to  the  construction  of  what  are 
called  gifts  to  classes  in  wills,  such  as  gifts  to  penona 
under  the  general  denominations  of  children,  issue,  de- 
scendants, relations,  next  of  kin,  legal  or  personal  repre- 
sentatives, &C.,  both  as  to  the  description  of  persons  en- 
titled and  the  mode  of  distribution  among  them ;  but  it  is 
impossible  tonotieethem  In  detail  within  the  Kmitaof  Una 
article. 

Great  changes  have  been  introduced  in  the  law,  as  tu 
the  interpretation  of  wills  by  the  above-mentioned  24th 
section  oi  the  act  declaring  that  wills  are  to  be  construed 
to  speak  Aom  the  death  of  the  testator,  and  the  six  follow- 
ing ehrases.  "nie  2tth  aeetion  enacts  that,  unless  a  con- 
trar\  intention  appear  OO  the  will,  a  residuary  devise  shall 
include  al!  estates  comprised  in  lapsed  and  void  devises. 
Ttiis  alters  the  former  law,  whereby  such  estates  devolved 
on  the  heir.  The  26th  clause  enacts  that  a  general  device 
of  the  testator's  lands  shall  include  copyhold  and  leasehold 
as  well  as  freehold  lands,  unless  a  contrary  intention  ajp- 

f>ear.  This  also  effects  a  considerable  alteration  in  ne 
aw  of  deviate.  Formerly  ocitlier  eopyhoMa  (mdem  eur> 
rendered  to  the  wk  of  the  will)  nor  leaseholds  would  pass 
by  a  general  devise  of  lands  or  other  cenrral  words  de- 
scriptive of  real  estate,  unless  the  ttstalor  tiad  no  freehold 
lands  on  which  it  might  opt-iate,  S:ncc  the  statute  of  the 
55  Geo.  in.,  c.  192,  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  sur- 
renders in  certain  cases,  copyholds  stood  upon  nearly  tlia 
same  footing  as  freeholds,  m  respect  to  a  general  devise. 
But  leaseholds  still  continued  subject  to  the  old  rule  of 
law.  By  the  27th  section,  unless  a  contrary  intention  ap- 
pear, a  general  devise  of  real  estate  and  a  general  bequest 
of  personal  estate  are  respectively  to  include  estates  and 
property  over  which  the  testator  has  a  general  power  of 
appuinlinent.  It  was  never  eon>i(le.-ed  tuei's-ar\'  in  the 
execution  of  a  power  of  appointing  real  estate,  whetlier 
general  or  special,  to  refer  expresstyto  ttie  power.  It  wee 
sufficient  if  the  intention  to  exennse  it  appeared  firomn 
description  of  the  property  in  the  will  or  by  ottier  mens* 
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If  Uw  teftator  bad  no  other  lands  umrarinf  the  deaerip-' 
tion,  A  general  devin  would  have  bwm  •  good  execution 
of  the  nower.   But  it  was  otherwiw  if  he  had  any  other 

lands  which  woiilii  satisfy  the  terms  of  the  devise.  Tlie 
cnac-traent  applie.s  only  wlu-ii  tlie  le.italoi  has  a  general 
power  of  appointment.    Where  the  ])ower  is  hmitfd  or 
special,  it  seems  that  the  old  rule  of  construction  will  still 
hold.   At  to  personal  property  the  rule  was,  that  tliere 
muat  bo  aooM  icfereoco  to  the  power,  on  the  somewhat 
unaatirfhetotygroinid  tint  as  aojrpenon  must  bo  supposed 
possessed  of  some  personalty,  tune  WM  eaoa^  to  make  a 
genera]  bequest  operative  without  reference  to  the  pro- 
perty comprised  iti  the  power.   As  with  respect  to  devises, 
it  seems  that  the  old  rule  must  still  prevail  where  the 
power  is  special  or  limited.    By  the  28th  section  a  devise 
of  real  estate  without  word*  of  limitation  is,  unless  a  con- 
trary intention  appear  by  the  twill,  to  be  construed  to  pass 
the  fee.   This  clause  introduce*  every  considerable  altera- 
tion of  the  old  law,  under  vdiieh,  in  accordance  with  the 
dcietrince  that  the  heir  was  not  to  be  disinherited  by  im- 
plication, it  was  settled  that  a  devise  of  lands  without 
words  of  limitation  conferred  on  the  devisee  an  estate  for 
life  only,  even  notwithstanding  the  appearance  of  a  cDti- 
trary  intention  in  other  parts  of  tlie  will.  The  2!)th  sectum 
enacts,  that  in  any  devise  or  bequest  of  real  or  personal 
estate  the  woids  *  die  ivitboot  iMue,*  *  die  without  leaving 
issue,'  or '  have  no  iaaoe,'  or  any  other  woida  of  the  like 
import,  than  be  eomtrued  to  mean  a  want  or  ftilme  of 
issue  at  the  time  of  the  death,  and  not  an  indefinite 
failure  of  issue,  unlcis  a  contrary  intention  appear;  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  such  words  ini])ort,  if  no  iswsne  de- 
scribed in  a  preccdins;  sill  shall  be  born,  or  if  there  shall 
be  no  issue  wlio  shall  live  to  attain  the  ace  or  other- 
wise answer  the  description  required  for  obtaining  a  vested 
estate  by  a  preceding  gift  to  aneh  issue.  Under  the  old 
law,  whien  a  testator  nve  an  estate  to  A  and  his  heirs, 
and  directed  that  if  A  died  withoot  issue  it  should  go  to 
B,  though  his  meaning  in  most  cases  was  that  B  should 
have  it  unless  A  had  issue  living  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
the  word  '  issue '  was  held  to  comprise  descendants  of 
every  degree  existing  at  any  distance  of  time,  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  where  the  subject  of  the  devise 
waa  real  estate,  A  took  an  estate  tail  and  acquired  the 
absolute  dominion  over  the  property  [RsmaindbrI,  and 
iriiera  it  wm  penonaltr  the  ulterior  disposition  to  u  was 
▼oid  Ibr  remo^ess.  [SnrLKwiirr.^ 

By  the  3()l!i  section  every  devise  of  real  estate  'not  be-  ' 
ing  a  right  of  prisontHtion  io  a  church,  io  a  trustee  or  ex- 
ecutor is  to  be  construed  to  pass  a  fee  simple,  unless  where 
a  definite  term  of  years  or  an  estate  of  Ireehold  less  than 
the  fee  nople  is  expressly  given  to  him.  And  by  the  31st 
section  trustees  under  an  unlimited  devise  to  them,  when 
the  trust  may  endure  beyond  the  life  of  a  person  twne- 
ficially  entitled  for  life,  are  to  take  the  fte.  When  the  limi- 
tation in  a  will  was  made  to  a  trustee  by  way  of  use,  he 
took  the  legal  estate  by  the  operation  of  the  statute  of 
uses,  without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  trust.  But  in 
other  cases  the  question  was  determnu  il  by  the  retention 
of  the  testator,  as  collected  lirom  the  nature  of  the  trust ; 
and  the  trustee  was  conndered  to  take  only  that  quantity 
of  estate  which  the  exigendes  of  the  trust  required.  Such 
a  nile  of  constnietion  was  dbvioudy  of  very  mffieult  ope- 
ration, and  it  was  often  not  easy  to  determine  in  whom  the 
fee  was  vested  at  any  given  period,  and  therefore  who  were 
the  proper  parties  to  deal  with  the  property  and  to  join  in 
a  conveyance  of  it.  The  enactments  contained  in  tlie  two 
la.st-mentioni-d  sections  will  in  a  great  measure  remetfy 
this  inconvenience. 

It  follows  from  the  nature  of  wittt  that  the  devises 
and  bequests  contained  in  them  ate  liable  to  failure 
from  the  deatn  of  the  devisee  or  legatee  before  the  tee- 
tator.  This  is  called  the  doctrine  of  lapse.  It  applies 
equally  to  devises  of  real  estate  and  to  bequests  of  per- 
sonalty. It  is  a  general  riile  that  wortls  of  limitation  to 
heirs  or  executors  superatlded  to  a  gift  have  no  effect  in 

freventing  lapse  in  ca.se  of  the  devisee  or  legatee  dying 
efore  the  testator,  they  being  considered  not  as  w'urds 
of  gift,  but  merely  a*  indicating  the  legal  devolution  of 
the  property.  When  the  nft  in  to  severu  persons  as  joint 
tenant^  unlese  all  the  objeets  die  before  the  teitator. 
there  can  be  no  lapse ;  for  as  joint  tenants  are  each  takers 
of  the  whole,  any  one  existing  at  the  death  of  tlie  testator 
wilt  be  entitled  to  tlie  nmoy,  Hm  eaae  ie  the  ease 


where  the  gift  Is  to  a  class,  unless  where  the  indifidnnla 
of  the  claas  were  asoertained  before  the  kpae.  Two 
changes  havo  been  introdoeed  Into  the  law  of  lapse  by  tne 
new  act.  The  Wud  eootion  enacts  that  devises  of  estates 
tail  shall  not  Tapse,  but  that  where  the  devisee  in  tail  diet 
during  the  life-time  of  fho  testator,  leaving  issue,  the  de- 
vise shall  take  ettect  as  if  he  had  died  immediately  after 
the  testatiir,  unless  a  contrary  intention  appear  by  the  will : 
and,  by  the  33rd  section,  gifts  to  children  or  other  issue 
w  hu  shall  die  before  the  testator,  having  issue  living  *t  the 
testator's  death,  are  not  to  Juse,  but,  if  no  contraijr  inten- 
tion  appear  by  the  will,  are  to  take  eflbct  as  if  the  person 
hatl  died  immeiiiately  alter  the  testator.    As  a  will  of 

fiersonalty  operated  iij»on  all  the  properiy  of  that  kind  be- 
onging  to  the  testator  at  the  time  of  his  decea-se,  there 
could  obviously  be  no  intestacy  with  regard  to  any  pait 
of  the  personal  estate  while  there  was  a  valid  residuary  he- 
quest.  The  same  will  now  be  true  of  wills  of  real  estatii 
in  which  there  is  a  valid  residuary  devise,  so-  that  then 
will  no  longer  be  room  for  many  of  the  questions  that 
arose  as  to  whether  the  residuary  devisee  took  beneficially 
or  as  a  tru  tee,  and  aa  to  the  devoltttion  of  real  catate  ds* 

rt-cted  to  be  sold. 

It  sliouid  be  observed  that  where  an  ambiiriiity  exisl.s  on 
the  lace  of  a  w  ill,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  is  patent, 
parol  evidence  cannot  be  admitted  to  remove  it,  beeanse 
to  admit  evidence  to  explain  what  the  will  has  lett  uncer- 
tain would  be  in  elfcet  to  make  a  new  will  by  paroL 
Where  however  the  ambiguity  is  not  apparent  on  the  face 
of  the  will,  but  arises  from  circumstances  disclosed  when 
an  attempt  is  made  tocarij  the  .mII  into  effsot,  it  imy^  bo 
removed  by  evidence  of  the  same  nature. 

(Powell  On  Devixpx,  Rnd  Jarman's  Notes  to  Bythcwood's 
Prrrrdf'/ils,  IVilU.)    [ExKCUTOa;  LxOACY.] 

WILL.  (Scotland.)  The  right  of  bequest  in  Scotland  is 
confined  to  moveable  or  personal  pitmerty.  It  does  not  es« 
tend  to  heritable  or  real  pro  pe  rty — wmch  eomprehends  lands 

and  tenements,  fixture*,  those  appurtenances  of  a  family 
mansion  (such  as  the  pictures,  plate,  and  hbiarj')  which  are 
called  '  heirship  niuN  eables,'  the  machinery  in  mines  and 
manufactories,  the  stock  on  farms,  and  every  description  of 
security  or  other  right  over  any  of  theae  kinds  of  property. 
Settlements  mav  be  made  of  heritable  property  in  the  man- 
ner which  will  be  deacribed  below-,  but  it  is  a  principle  of 
the  greatcal  importance,  and  one  the  neglect  of  which  is 
often  productive  of  the  most  serious  consequences,  that  no 
such  settlement  can  be  made  in  the  form  of  a  will.  All 
pei-sons  of  sound  mind  above  the  age  of  puberty  (14  in 
males,  and  12  in  females,  may  execute  wills  ;  and  p»T>ons 
under  guardianship,  as  wives  and  minors  who  have  cura- 
tors, may  do  so  without  the  consent  of  their  guardians. 
Until  very  lately  the  will  of  a  bastard  was  ineffectual,  and 
the  moveable  goods  of  such  a_  person,  lapsing  to  tfie 
crown  on  his  death,  were  distributed  by  a  gin  in  ex- 
chequer ;  but  this  peculiarity  has  been  abolisheid  by  6  &7 
W.  IV.,  c.  22.  A  verbal  or  'nuncupative"  will,  iT  uttered 
in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses  w  lio  bear  testimuiiy  to  it, 
is  valid  to  the  extent  of  a  hundred  pound.s  Scots,  or 
8/.  (it.  Hd.  sterling  ;  and  if  the  bequest  should  exceed  that 
sum,  the  legatee  may  recover  to  the  extent  of  the  hundred 
pounds  Scots.  A  will,  sufficiently  formal  in  all  points  to 

1>roye  its  terms  and  Its  tbde,  must  be  executed  in  the  fol- 
owing  manner: — The  granter's  usual  signature  must  be 
given  at  the  end,  and,  if  there  be  more  than  one  sheet,  on 
each  sheet :  the  usual  pr;it  tice  is  to  sign  each  page.  Any 
iiiterixjlation  in  the  margin  must  have  the  chnsteiu  J 
name  or  the  initial  letter  of  it  above,  and  the  .surname  or 
its  initial  letter  below.  lie  must  either  sign  in  the  pre- 
sence of,  or  show  and  acknowledge  his  subscription  tO, 
two  witnesaea,  who  muat  be  males,  above  fourteen  years 
dd.  The  witnesses  sign  the  deed  at  the  end,  each  putting 
after  his  name  the  word  '  witness.'  The  will  must  teniii- 
natc  with  *a  testing  clause,'  setting  forth  that  the  granter 
has  signed  the  deed  in  presi'nce  of  the  witnesses,  who  are 
named  and  .so  designed  as  to  be  distinguishable  from  other 
persons,  at  a  certain  place  on  a  certain  day.  The  testing 
clause  must  contain  the  name  and  description  of  the 
writer  of  the  deed,  the  number  of  pages  it  consists  o(  the 
number  of  words  written  in  erasure  or  interiined,  and  the 
number  of  marginal  notes.  There  are  some  of  these  Ibr* 
malities  of  which  the  absence  is  fatal  to  the  deed — others 
in  which  it  will  throw  the  onus  probandi  on  the  holder. 
Where  the  wyi  ia  hologiaph,  or  written  bjrtbe  gnotcr 
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hiaueli.  it  does  not  require  to  be  attested;  but  iT  it  be 
not  attested,  it  in  the  firet  place  does  not  prove  itself 
to  be  holograph,  and  the  atatemen^  thut  it  is  in  the 
]MUIitwritnq[  or  the  gmnter  must  in-  proved  by  ex- 
tnmou  entaMC  to  be  tnw;  ud,  aecondly,  it  does  oot 
prvvo  ite  own  d«lo;  and  If  lh«re  be  any  other  eom- 
petine  lllk^  it  will  be  presumed  to  have  been  granted 
at  sucn  ft  time  as  will  pve  that  title  the  preference.  If  the 
parly  cannot  write,  lie  ^•^^n  execute  a  will  tliroviirli  a  no'nry, 
who  receives  autlionty  in  presenie  ol'  two  subscnbint;  wit- 
ness<.'s  to  sign  for  the  testator,  and  desciihes  the  transaction 
in  his  notarial  docquet.  A  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  may  act  as  a  notaiy  for  the  signing  of 
•  will.  It  is  uiittl  to  nominate  tn  czecator  of  the  will,  but 
it  is  not  esKntial  to  do  to ;  and  if  there  be  no  one  named, 
an  executor  is  supplied  by  operation  of  law.  Wills  exe- 
cuted by  persons  domiciled  out  of  Scotland,  if  tluy  he 
aecoixlini;  to  the  form  which  would  carry  such  property  in 
the  place  where  they  were  executed,  will  be  efiectual  to 
eoDvey  moveable  property  in  Scotland ;  but  no  will,  what- 
ever  be  the  law  ot  the  place  where  it  is  made,  can  dispose 
of  heritable  property  in  Scotland.  The  last  dated  wQl  is 
the  effectual  one.  awl  all  others  are  ooMidered  a*  reroked 
by  it  in  to  (kr  as  they  are  inconntent  witfi  H. 

Tlie  peculiar  feature  of  the  law  of  Scotland  out  of  w  l-.if  h  ' 
arises  tne  circumstance  that  heritable  or  real  pujpci  ty  run- ' 
not  be  bequeathed  is,  that  no  deed  conveying:  siu  h  pro- 
perty is  effectual  unless  it  be  expressed  in  what  arc  called 
'di^oeilive  terujs,'  or  terms  making  over  the  property  at 
the  moment  of  the  «igning  of  the  deed.  Thus  the  terms '  I 
f^rant,  eonrey,  and  make  over,'  are  sufficient  to  carry  he- 
ritage ;  but  tne  terms  '  I  leave  and  beqaeath'  «ra  not.  The 
peculiarity  arose  durinc:  the  time  when  the  holder  of  a  fief 
could  not  part  with  it  to  another  person  unless  that  person 
were  accepted  as  a  vassal  by  the  feudal  superior.  A  con- 
veyance not  iutetiiled  to  take  effect  until  alter  the  cedent's 
death  did  not  admit  of  the  superior's  using  his  privilege,  and 
the  method  of  creating  a  settlement  of  landed  prop«rt]rwas 
constructed  un  the  forms  by  which  the  feudal  us^^  were 
giadaally  adapted  to  the  eonvcvaiieo  of  land  from  »  seller 
to  a  purchaser.  A  deed  of  swUtment  relating  to  landed 
property  must  thus  be  essentially  a  conveyance  de  pr^senti, 
lint  to  accomplish  the  purpo.scs  of  a  virtual  be<|ucst,  the 
following  methods  have  been  adopted  by  conveyaticers :  — 
1, the  granter  may  convey  to  himself,  with  a  'substitution' 
or  remainder  to  his  destined  succeseor;  2,  be  may  grant  a 
diMCt  conveyance,  reservinK  to  bimaelf  the  life-rent ;  3»  he 
nqr  xraat  audi »  convqraooe,  reserving  power  to  alter.  It 
is  of  the  nature  of  a  conTeyanee  of  land  that  to  be  effectual, 
delivery  of  the  deed  to  the  assismee,  or  an  equivalent,  must 
have  taken  place,  and  thus  a  settlement  of  land  to  be  efTec- 
lual  after  the  granter's  death  must  have  been  delivered  to 
the  person  favoured  by  it,  or  some  one  lor  his  behoot',  or 
must  have  been  entered  in  a  public  register,  or  must  con- 
tain a  clause  dispensing  witn  deliveiy.  The  formalities 
above  mentioned  as  necessary  to  the  owoution  within  Scot- 
land of  wills  carrying  moveables  are  ncceasarv  to  settle- 
ments conveying  nentable  property  in  Scotland,  but  with 
this  diffrrence,  that  in  the  settlement  of  heritable  property, 
if  the  party  cannot  write,  the  deed  must  be  executed  by 
two  notaries  before  four  witnesses  ;  and  in  this  ca<e  a  cler- 
gyman cannot  act  as  notary.  To  be  an  effectual  deed,  a 
settlement  of  landed  property  must  also  contain  authority 
Ibr  completing  the  feudal  title  to  the  property,  and  this 
authotity  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  holding.  When 
howmr  then  is  an  effectually  attested  deed,  containing 
in  clear  terms  a  eonveyanee  de  prsesenti,  although  the  for- 
malities necessary  for  cijm])lefint;  the  feudal  investiture  be 
omitted,  ami  it  be  thus  insufficient  ot'  itself  to  carry  the 
estate,  it  may  i^ive  a  right  of  ai  tion  to  compel  the  tieir-at- 
law  to  make  it  over.  If  the  heir-at-law  lound  upon  the 
deed,  he  is  by  that  act  bound  to  make  good  its  provisions 
in  favour  of  all  other  persons.  Thus,  if  the  deed  be  in  the 
Ibrm  of  a  bequest,  and  m  ttaolf  incapable  of  carrying  he- 
lifewe,  if  it  oonvnv  movnablo  praperty  to  the  heir  which  he 
would  not  have  otherwise  sneceMed  to,  he  is  bound,  if  he 
take  advantn  jc  of  it.  to  fulfil  its  destination  nf  the  heritaije. 
No  settlement  1  eutahle  pro;>erty  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
heir-at-law  i  an  In-  validly  E^ranted  on  a  death-l)e(l.  Tlin  e 
elements  are  necessar)'  to  constitute  the  lethal  exception  of 
death-bed:  1st,  that  the  granter  was  ill  of  the  disease  of 
which  he  died  when  he  granted  the  deed ;  2nd,  that  he 
diid         i^j^  ^1^^^  esceuling  it ;  and,  3rd,  that  he 


did  not  go  to  church,  or  to  a  market,  unsupported,  during 
the  sixty  (lays.  The  act  7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vic,  c.  26,  and 
the  other  enactments  relating  to  wills  in  England,  do  not 
apply  to  Scotknd. 

WILL,  ROMAN.  A  Roman  will  was  called  Testamen- 
turn.  Testamentum  wasdellned  by  the  jurists  of  the  Impe- 
rial period  to  be  *a  legal  mode  of  a  man's  declaring  nis  in- 
tention in  due  form,  to  fake  effect  afTer  his  death."  The 
person  who  made  such  declaration  wa.s  (  ailed  testator. 
,  The  power  of  making  a  Roman  testament  only  belonged 
to  Roman  citizens  who  w  ere  sui  juris,  a  rule  w  hich  excloMA 
a  great  number  of  persons :  those  who  were  in  the  power 
of  another,  as  sons  not  emancipated,  and  daugMen;  fmpn- 
beres;  dumb  permns,  deaf  persons,  insane  poisons,  and 
others  ;  and,  as  a  geneiral  role,  women.  The  cin 
cumstancps  under  which  a  woman  could  make  a  will  were 
peculiar;  and  they  would  require  a  vers  particular  state- 
ment. A  male  of  the  a^e  of  fourteen  years  complete,  unless 
under  some  special  incapacity,  could' make  a  valid  will.  A 
female,  so  far  as  respected  age  only,  aoq[uirod  this  capaei^ 
on  the  completion  of  her  twelithyear. 

Originallv  Roman  citisonsnuw  their  wills  alGakta  Oo- 
mitia,  whida  wen  held  twice  a  year  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
not  said  that  these  willa  were  made  in  writing ;  aad  it  is 
here  assumed  that  they  were  made  at  the  Calata  Comitia 
only  for  the  purpose  ofsecuring  the  proper  evidence  of  the 
tch'ator  s  mteiitiun.  It  has  been  maintained  by  Niebuhr, 
that  wills  were  made  at  the  Calata  Comitia  in  order  that 
theGentes  might  give  their  consent  to  the  tcntamentarydis* 

fiosition,  but  this  conjecture  is  not  supported  bj  ovideneei. 
f  a  man  died  in  the  interval  between  two  such  ODmilin 
without  having  made  his  will,  he  must  have  died  intestate. 
But  wills  could  also  be  made  In  Procinctu,  that  is,  by  a 
soldier  under  arms  and  in  presence  of  the  enemy.  Another 
mode  of  testamentary  disposition  was  introduced,  appa- 
rently for  the  purpose  of  prtfventing  intestacy.  If  a  man, 
say$  Gaius  (ii.  I02\  had  neither  made  his  wiil  at  the  Calata 
Comitia  nor  In  Procinctu,  and  was  threatened  with  sudden 


death,  he  transferred,  by  the  form  of  mancipatio,  his 
ihnIHa,  tihat  is,  bis  pOrimonium.  to  a  ftiend,  and  told  him 
what  to  give  to  each  person  after  his  death  :  this  was  called 
the  testamentum  per  aes  et  libram,  because  the  transfer  was 
effected  by  mancipatio.  Thus  it  up])!  iirs  that  the  testa- 
mentum per  »s  et  libram  w  as  a  Ibrmal  transfer  of  the  pro- 
perty  during  the  lifetime  of  the  owner  to  a  person  who  un 
dertook  to  dispose  of  it  m  he  was  directed.  As  it  was  a 
substitute  for  the  testament  made  at  the  Calata  Comitia,  it 
is  a  peobable  inference  that  it  only  differed  from  the  testa- 
ment made  at  the  Comitia  in  wanting  that  pubHeity.  The 
two  old  formsof  testamentary  disposition,  adds  Giuii';,  fell 
into  disuse,  and  that  per  its  et  libram  became  l!ie  common 
lurm.  Originally  the  formal  purchaser  of  the  testators 
estate  (lamiliH?  emptor)  occupied  the  place  of  the  heres  at 
a  later  time  ;  when  Gaius  w  rote,  and  long  before  his  time, 
the  old  form  of  testamentary  disposition  was  retained  as  to 
the  familin  emptor,  but  a  heres  was  appointed  by  the  will 
to  cany  into  effect  the  testator's  intention.  Tne  formal 
pnrehaaer  was  only  retained  out  of  ngard  to  antient  custom, 
and  the  institution  ot  a  hecw  became  neoessaiy  to  the  va- 
lidity of  a  will. 

The  form  of  testamentary  transfer  per  ses  et  libram  is 
desc  nbed  by  Gaius  (ii.  104).  As  in  otner  acts  of  mancipa- 
fion,  so  in  this,  there  were  five  witnesses  of  full  legal  ago 
(puberes).  These  five  witnesses  are  considered  by  some 
modem  writers  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  Ave  elastca 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  tnataa  the  orij^nal  act  ofman- 
cipation  vras  rendered  taXd  by  ttie  eonaent  of  the  five 
classes,  so  here  it  was  fendereu  valid  by  the  presence  of 
the  five  w  itnesscs.  In  this  article  it  is  supposed  that  they 
were  present  as  witnesses  only. 

Written  wills,  as  already  observed,  were  not  neccssarj', 
for  neither  mancipation  nor  the  institution  of  a  heres  ra» 

3uire  a  writing.  But  written  wills  were  the  common  form 
uring  the  later  Republican  and  the  Imperial  period. 
Wills  were  written  on  tablets  of  wood  or  wax;  henoe  Uie 
wor<l '  ccra '  (wax)  is  often  used  as  equivalent  to  tabuls.  A 
Roman  will  was  required  to  he  in  the  Latin  language  until 
A.n.  43!),  when  it  was  enacte-d  lliat  wills  niiirht  be  written  in 
Greek.  A  Roman  will  in  Uie  hiter  jumukIs  was  sciiletl  and 
signud  by  the  witnesses.  The  sealing  consisted  in  making  a 
matfc  wnh  a  ring  or  something  else  on  Ibt  wa^  and  Uie 
names  were  added.  The  seals  and  names  wen  on  the  ottU 
nde,  for,  according  totht  old  law,  there  was  no  oeension  Air 
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Hw  irftneMM  to  know  the  oontentt  of  die  wUI.  The  o'.d 
pnctice  for  '!>(■  testator  lo  nh  iw  the  will  to  the  witnesses, 
and  to  cali  on  thun  to  wilnrw  that  what  he  so  pre!>ented  to 
Vhem  was  hu  will.  It  wa-»  not  unmuril  lor  a  iii*n  to  make 
several  copies  of  his  will,  and  to  deposit  them  in  ^ume  safe 
keepiitf.  Augustus,  the  emperor,  made  two  copies  of  his 
willCBttc^Do  ^"g-*  101);  Md  elso  hl«  successor  Tib«nus 
(SoetOfU  7>^^  76).  The  Veetal  Viri^as  were  often  the 
kemtn  of  nUiii  or  they  were  dcpoiitod  u  a  temple  or 
withalHond.  At  the  opening;  of  the  will  the  witncHce  or 
the  irrL'fiter  part,  if  alive  and  on  thp  spot,  were  present, 
aiid  Hitcr  actiiow ledginj;  their  sigrmtuiL-s  the  will  was 
opened. 

It  has  been  tnentionetl  that  in  order  to  make  a  Koman 
wlU  valid,  it  oust  appoint  or  institute  a  heres.  The  hcre-s 
penon  who  repreaeoted  the  testator,  and  who  paid 
the  lenaciee  which  were  left  by  the  will.  He  stood  in  the 
pluce  of  the  ftailiMrante^orforflMU  purchaser  of  the  pro- 
pM  ty  in  the  old  form  of  will.  A  here*  might  be  appointed 
in  iiich  words  xs  follow :  '  Tiliiij-  heres  e>to,'  '  let  Titins  be 
iiiv  liert'-> or  •  Titium  heredeni  esse  jubeo,'  '  I  will  Titius 
lo  be  niy  hfrcs.'  Generally  all  lioman  ciiucns  who  could 
niake  a  \\ill  could  be  heredes;  but  persons  could  be 
heredes  » ho  could  not  make  a  will— elavM  fbr  inrtwee, 
and  otbera  who  were  not  sui  juris. 

Fmnd  in  tJie  eeae  of  wills  and  o,ther  instrumenli  wae 
paniahed  by  tevere  penalties  under  a  Lex  GoVndia. 

I'be  development  of  the  Edietal  or  Praetorian  law  at 
Rome  introduced  a  losh  fm  iiial  kind  of  will.  If  theie  were 
seven  proper  wilneishes  anil  veven  w?ttl8,  and  if  the  tcKtator 
had  the  power  <>t  ili^posiition  lioth  at  she  tune  ut  makine 
his  will  and  at  the  titue  of  his  death,  the  edict  dispensed 
with  lite  ceremony  of  manoipalion  and  gare  to  the  hetes 
orheredes  the  booonim  poawanio.  This  mode  of  tesla- 
aMotary  diapoaition  exiited  under  the  Kepuhlic.  and 
accordingly  a  man  could  either  make  hia  will  by  the  eivil 
form  of  niancipatio.  or  he  mipht  make  it  after  the  prae- 
torian form  with  seven  seal*  and  seven  wiltiesbc*,  without 
any  amtici  jialio.  The  fonn  of  testamentary  disposition  by 
mancij).ilui  wis  ultnnately  supciseded  by  the  more  con- 
venient praetorian  form.  The  legislation  of  Justinian 
re<|uired  eeVMi  flMla  witaesseii  of  proper  age  and  due 
legai  eanadtar ;  and  it  was  sufiicient,  if  the  testator  de- 
cmnd  hia  will  cnlly  before  these  witnenca. 

A  Roman  will,  aa  already  obeerved,  waa  valid  if  the 
testator  liad  a  dispoiang  power  at  the  time  of  making  his 
will  and  at  the  time  of  hi^  di  iith.  It  follows  that  his  will, 
though  made  at  any  time  belurc  his  death,  was  sufficient 
to  dis|>o*i*!  of  all  the  property  that  he  had  at  the  tune  of 
hia  deatii.  This  rule  of  law  is  now  eslablislwd  in  the  case 
of  an  Baglish  will  by  tha  recent  act  {I  Vic,  c.  26)  as  to 
real  pcopMty ;  it  alwagra  applied  in  the  case  of  an  Engliah 
will  to  pomoal  property.  But  an  English  will  ia  valid 
if  the  Imalor  aub^equently  loses  his  disposing  power,  as 
for  instance  if  he  become  insane.  A  Roman  wiU  was  not 
valid  under  such  atreamtaaoM ;  and  it  alia  beeaBa  invalid 
in  other  cases. 

In  order  to  render  a  Roman  will  valid,  it  was  necessary 
that  the  heredes  sui  of  a  man  (his  sons  and  daughters  were 
in  the  class  uf  heredei  mi)  should  either  be  appointed 
heredea  or  ahould  b«  axpNaaljr  axdudad  bom  tha  inheiit* 
anee.  A  will  whieh  waa  illegal  at  the  time  of  beinir  made 
was  testamentum  injustum,  that  is,  '  non  jure  factum,'  not 
made  in  due  legal  form.  A  will  which  was  justum  might 
beeome  invalid ;  it  nusbt  baeooM  caplttia  (brnkan)  or 
irritum  (ineffectual). 

A  s«cond  will  duly  (jure)  made  rendered  a  former  will 
invalid  (niptum);  and  it  was  immaterial  whether  the 
aecoiul  will  took  effect  or  not.  If  it  was  duly  made,  it 
tendered  a  fonaar  will  of  no  aiEaet,  and  ttie  teatator  died 
Intaatata. 

If  a  testator  sustained  a  capltia  diaiinutio  after  makiiig 
hiH  will,  thid  Is,  if  he  lost  any  part  of  hia  status  of  a  Roman 
citucn  which  whs  eiisential  to  give  him  a  full  testamentary 
power,  the  will  became  Irritum,  ini'tTectual.  A  prior  will 
might  become  Ruptum  hy  the  making  of  a  snusequent 
will ;  and  such  subsequent  will  mif  bt  heoooie  Irritum  in 
various  ways ;  for  instaaee,  if  than  was  no  berai  to  take 
under  the  aecomi  will. 

Ilioneli  a  will  became  Rnptnm  or  Irritum,  and  eon- 
■eqnently  lost  all  it^  cffe' t  hv  the  Jus  Civile,  it  niiclit  not 
be  entirely  without  etlect.  The  Iwnontm  uosaessio  might 
banmntad  bf  the  Piaal«Mn  law,  if  tha  «iU  ma  atteitod 


by  teven  witnaHai.  and  if  tlia  testator  had  a  dispmuic 
puwer,  though  tlie  proper  fimia  required  by  the  Jua  CSvala 

had  not  tieen  observed. 

The  rule  of  Roman  law  which  required  hercdes  sui  to  be 
expre!>sly  exhered.ited  applied  to  ULsthumous  children.  If 
a  suus  heres  was  bom  a'*er  the  making  of  the  will,  arvd  wa." 
not  recognised  as  heres  or  exheredated  in  due  form,  the 
will  became  Ruptum.  Thia  rala  of  law  was  thuaeipwmed . 

were  alao 

eaaea  ia  wUdi  a  viU  niKtit  beoooM  Buptom  by  a  quaai* 

adgnatio. 

A  testament  waa  ealTed  InofBdoenra  when  it  was  made 
in  due  lesral  form,  but  not  'ex  officio  pietnli^.'  Thus 
when  a  man  did  not  give  the  heieditas,  or  a  portion  of  it, 
to  his  own  children  or  to  others  who  were  in  a  near  rela- 
tion to  him,  and  when  there  was  no  sufficient  reason  for 
pasaing  them  by.  the  persons  so  it\jurad  i"'ght  have  aa 
aetioQ  sailed  loofficioai  Qucrehu  The  tMsnams  who  oouM 
maintain  thia  action  were  paitieularly  denned  by  the  Iepa> 
lafion  of  Justinian.  If  tliu  TcstnnuM-.luni  was  declared  by 
the  competent  authorities  to  be  Iiiofficiusum,  it  was  re- 
scinded to  the  amount  of  one-fourth  of  tha  heredita^ wbidi 
was  distributed  among  the  claimants. 
The  gpt>und  of  the  Inofficiosi  Querela  is  explained  by 
{Suttem  det  Hnitiget  Bwn.  Rechts,  ii.  127,  Ue.). 


When  the  testator  in  hia  win  paaaed  by  persons  who  nere 
hk  oMreat  kin,  it  was  presumed  that  audi  panona  had 
merited  the  testator's  disapprobation.  If  thia  waa  not  eo, 

it  wa.s  considered  that  the  testator  had  by  his  will  done 
them  a  wrong,  ar.d  the  object  of  the  action  was  to  get 
redress  by  sfltiiig  the  will  aside.  Tlie  main  object  hjw- 
evtr  was  the  establishment  of  the  complainant  s  character, 
to  which  the  obtaining  of  part  of  the  testator's  property 
was  a  Bubaidiaiy  meane.  The  expression  Testamentum  In- 
officioaum  occurs  ia  Cicero  and  in  Quintilian ;  but  it  k  not 
known  when  the  Inofficiosi  ouerela  was  introduced. 

A  Roman  codicil  (Codicllli,  for  the  word  is  not  used  !n 
the  sini,'nlar  number  till  a  late  period  under  the  Empire' 
\sas  a  testamentary  disposition,  Init  it  had  not  the  full 
effect  of  a  will.  A  heres  coulil  r.ot  be  appoinled  or  ex- 
heredated by  codieilii ;  but  codicilli  were  effectual  so  far 
as  to  bind  a  hcrcs,  already  appointed  by  a  will,  to  transfer 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  hereditaa  to  another,  (kxlicila 
were  in  flwt  oaeleai  unlcm  there  waa  a  will  prior  or  aofaea* 
quent,  tvhich  confirmed  them  either  retrospectively  or 
prospectively.  (Gains,  ii.  270;  i>i,?.,  29,  tit.  7.  s.  8;  Pliny, 
l^p..  ii.  161,  which  hius  been  sometimes  misunderstood.) 

Codicilli  were  originally  informal  writings;  it  was  only 
necessaiy  to  prove  that  they  were  by  the  testii'.or.  T!»e 
later  legislation  required  codicilli  which  were  in  writing;  to 
tiave  five  witaaaM^  wtio  wbeoiflMd  their  namea  to  tha 
codicilli. 

The  aubjeet  of  Roman  willa  ia  of  ereaft  extent,  and  it  in- 

volves  (juestions  of  considerable  difficulty.  The  principal 
authorities  have  been  mentioned  in  this  article,  to  which 
may  be  added  Uipian.  Pragmenta.  tit.  20;  Dig^TB,  tit  1* 
&c. ;  29.  tit.  1,  &c. :  CchI..  6.  tit.  23. 

WILLAERT.  ADRIA  .NO,  a  composer  much  celebrated 
when  musical  learning  was  more  cultivated  than  musical 

Eeniua,  waa  bom  at  Bruga%  in  the  Netherlands,  in  tlw 
ktter  part  of  the  ]5lh  cratuiy.  Ha  ftnt  atudied  law  in 
the  nnnrerrity  of  IHria,  but,  aa  often  hu  happened,  the 
most  w  iTiijiiig  of  the  muses  seduced  V.im  from  so  diy  a  pur- 
suit, and  thenceforward  devoting  hun»'»lf  to  harmony,  he 
soon  l)ccame  famous  for  his  motets.  Thesw  procured  him 
the  high  situation  of  Muentro  di  Cappella  of  St.  Mark'a» 
Venice,  which  he  held  till  hia  decease  at  an  advanced  a^ 
He  waa  the  master  of  Coslanza  Porta»  of  Cipriano  RoWi 
and  also  of  the  famous  Zarlino,  who.  ia  his  In$tiimti«iin 
&arwmmieke,  mentions  him  ia  the  aieit  aolosiatie  tema. 
WILLAN,  ROBERT,  waa  bora  on  the  Klh  of  Nov., 

17:'7.  at  the  Hill,  near  Sedbergh  in  Yorkshire,  where  his 
lather  had  an  extensive  practice  as  a  medical  mi>.n.  His 
parents  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  lie  was  bivught 
up  in  the  principles  of  tlus  body,  and  received  his  early 
eoucation  in  the  grammar-school  of  hi»  native  place.  IIis 
progress  aa  a  boyln  hia  olaarical  and  mathematJcaJ  atudiea 
was  very  remarki^a^  and  in  1177  be  went  to  Edinburgh 
wall  prepared  to  oomnnanea  Ida  medical  studiea.  After 
theuanal  residence  of  three  years,  he  graduated  in  1790, 

on  which  occasion  he  ptescntcd  an  inuucural  diH-eiiatioii 
on  inflammation  of  the  liver.  It  was  published  under  the 
title 'DeJeciaorialnflaniDationa.*  Haaubwguant^aaaw 
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to  LbmIoii  ibr  th*  porpoae  of  fhrlher  inprovment,  and 
ini  about  to  nettle  there,  when  a  relative  in  a  good  prac- 
tice  at  Darlin>f*on  died,  and  Willan  became  his  succ(  s?*or. 
He  remaiiietl  at  Darlington  al)out  a  year,  and  he  relumed 
fo  London  in  \7^'l.  During  the  time  he  was  at  Dai  litiirton 
he  analysed  the  sulphureous  mineral-spring  of  Croft,  and 
pttbhahed  the  result  in  an  octavo  volume,  with  the  title 
*  Obaenratioin  on  the  Salphur  Water  at  Croft  near  DM^|^• 
ton.\  A  Moond  odUion  ortMafToikvrM  piMMMd  in  17M 
In  this  work  is  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the  peculiar 
fbnms  of  vesretation  that  inhabit  various  mineral-sprini^. 
The  chemical  analysis  of  the  waters  is  not  to  be  (IcpLnded 
on, having  been  made  at  a  time  when  analytical  chi  tiii>tiy 
could  ensure  little  at  curacy.  He  recommend;)  tht.M'  \  atcrs 
nartiaiJarlj  in  skin  diacaaes,  and  perhapa  here  maj 
be  found  th*  g«niM  of  uuiuiiy  thu  kd  to  hit  Aihm 
kbouTL 

In  1789  tfra  PobUe  Dispensary  in  Carejr  8(rMt  tru 
opened,  and  Willan  mmanc  phyMcian.  In  178S  he  was 
admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  on  which 
occasion  he  addressed  to  that  body  .some  coni^ratulatory 
Greek  ver&es.  In  1786  he  commenced  a  conree  of  lectures 
at  the  Diiiuensary  on  the  pnnciples  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine ;  but  nis  success  appears  to  liave  been  small.  He  was 
■ibaequently  appointed  phyucian  to  the  Finsbur;|r  Dispen- 
mrj.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  punctuality  with  which 
he  attended  to  his  public  duties,  and  it  ie  said  he  never 
sought  relui^ian  bj  abaenca  from  LondoD  tv  ttir^ 
years. 

?>om  an  early  period  of  his  professional  career  Willan 
seems  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  nomen- 
clntwe  and  classification  of  cutaneous  diseases.   He  sought 

area  aeeante  distinction  of  external  forma  to  render  tMtr 
•srillcaiion  more  ample,  and  (heir  recognition  more  eep> 
tain.  In  1789  he  had  succeeded  so  far  in  this  object.'that 
a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Lon- 
don obtained  for  liim  the  Fothersill  gold  medal  of  that 
year.  This  laid  the  foundation  for  the  ptiblication  of  his 
ffreat  work,  the  '  Description  and  Treatment  of  Cutaneous 
Diseases.'  This  work  was  illustrated  with  coloured  plates 
of  the  various  diaeeiea  which  were  described  in  the  letter* 
preiai  The  ftret  pert  ma  published  in  London  in  1708. 
and  contained  the  first  order  hto  which  he  had  divMed 
cutaneous  diseases,  the  papulous  eruptions  ot"  the  sMn. 
The  second  order,  scaly  diseases  of  the  skin,  wn.s  puViliihcd 
in  JiSOI.  IT*  liiii  not  live  to  complete  this  work.  Two 
more  volumes  appeared  in  1H05-7.  containing  a  part  of 
his  third  order,  the  rashes,  in  which  the  varieties  of  scarlet 
fntt  and  measles  were  treated.  A  fourth  part,  contaminx 
the  fcnainder  of  the  rashes  and  the  BnlHr,  or  large  vest- 
eatioBBiwaB  published  in  1808.  The  subject  of  vaceln«p 
Son  having  excited  great  interest,  Willan  wa.s  induced 
to  publish  a  volume  on  this  subject  out  of  the  regular 
order  of  his  woik.  and  this  appeared  in  IROfi,  with  the  title 
'  On  Vacrine  Inoculation.'  In  this  work  he  gave  a  lull 
account  of  Jenncr's  di.sease  the  cow-pox,  also  of  the 
chicken-pox,  and  of  other  ctttaneous  diseases  which  nigbt 
be  confounded  with  the  vaccine  disease.  The  rnnitoing 
portions  ofthe  work.  Inelodlng  the  piutular.vesicalar,  tuber- 
cular, and  macular  orders,  were  not  published  as  a  com- 
pletion of  Dr.  Willan's  work;  but  all  the  materials  having 
been  committed  by  him  to  the  care  of  Dr.  Baltman,  were 
aften^-ard.H  published  by  him  in  a  work  entitled  '  Delinea- 
tion- of  Cutaneous  Disr-aso.s,  exhibiting  the  characteristic 
appearances  of  the  principal  genera  and  species  compiised 
in  the  claadflcation  ofthe  late  Dr.  Willan,  and  completing 
the  series  of  engravinn  bypm  bj  that  author,'  London, 
1817.  By  the  simple  cnuBMleation  which  he  adopted,  and 
Hinnpfication  to  a  laree  number  of  cases,  Willan  did  more 
fbr  the  advancement  of  the  knowledee  of  diseases  of  the 
skin  than  any  previous  writer,  and  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  snccissfiiJ  labours  of  Batcnian,  Rayer,  and  subsequent 
Wntcrs  on  this  subject. 

Decides  this  sreat  work,  Willan  published  several  papers 
in  .Journals  and  i^nawetions.  upon  various  iiioftimlonel  sub- 
jccta.  During  some  part  of  the  time  that  he  wmeOMiected 
vrith  the  Dispensary  m  Carey  Street,  he  published  monthly 
reporf.s  ofthe  cases,  witS  ob-trv.-i'ioiis.  These  reports  con- 
tained much  valuable  inrormatior.,  and  those  from'  1790  to 
180<)  were  publi-hi  d  in  a  separate  volume,  with  the  title 
'  Reports  on  the  Disea.sps  of  London,'  Ixindon,  1801, 12mo. 
In  tne  early  part  of  his  life  he  published  a  little  volume 
entitled '  History  of  the  Ministry  of  Jeaus  Chiistpeonhined 


ttom  the  Narrative  of  it  in  the  four  BvangeUsle.'  This 

was  published  in  1782,  and  a  second  edition,  with  notes  and 
observations,  appeared  in  17^. 

Willan  was  lond  of  anti(juarian  pursuits,  and  resd  several 
papers  before  the  Antiquarian  Society,  of  which  bo<ly  lif 
was  electeda  fellow  in  1791.  One  of  the  most  elalwraie  of 
his  napen  wni  an  ev><iv  on  the  practice  of  lustration  by 
need-Are^  t  pmetice  which  sttU  continues  in  eome  of  the 
nortlwm  oounties  of  England*  He  was  elected  in  1809  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Soeietv. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resigned  his  public 
situations.  He  toolt  an  active  intei-'st  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Fever  Hospital,  and  wa.s  made  one  of  its  tiint 
physiciH'is  i  xtraonlinary.  Hi*  health,  which  was  never 
strong,  began  to  decline' in  1810,  and  his  friends  penuaded 
him  to  embark  for  Madeira,  wbeie  lie  Aed  onueTUiof 
April.  1812. 

At  the  time  of  Me  death  ho  was  engaged  in  investigating 

several  points  connected  with  the  antiquities  of  medicine. 
Among  other  questions  which  occujned  him  wna  the 
nature  ofthe  ignn  suc-r  ;  the  evidences  of  the  prevalence 
of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlet-fever,  and  other  epidemic 
diseases  amoogil tke  mcietile;  the  hietoiy  of  leproqr,  nod 
also  of  loea. 

Dr.  Willan  was  a  man  of  retirinff  and  studioos  habile, 
devotedly  fond  of  his  praCearion.  He  had  few  connenona. 
and  modest  manners,  so  that  Ms  course  to  praietiee  wm 

slow,  although  it  was  ample  in  the  end.  He  wa.s  much 
esteemed  by  his  medical  brethren,  and  beloved  by  the  jjoor, 
to  whom  he  was  ever  kind  and  attentive.  Hi-  wfis  a  smind 
observer,  and  a  good  practical  physician  ;  and  his  classifi- 
cation of  the  disease  of  the  skin  must  ever  be  regarded  as 
a  great  step  ibr  the  advaneement  of  the  knowled^je  of  the 
ftinns  of  Mieeee. 

(Bateman,  Memoir  of  Dr.  Willan,  in  92nd  number  of 
Bfwbur/fh  Mi^diral  and  ffurgicnt  Jnumal.) 

WILLDENOW,  CART-  I.irDWIG,  a  botanist,  was  bom 
in  17<>6,  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  an  apothecary. 
He  received  hti  early  education  at  Berlin,  and  studied  me- 
dicine at  HaJle,  whence  he  proceeded  to  Langcnsalzs, 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  chemistry  in  the  laboratory  cf 
Wiegleb.  Ue  took  hie  decree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  »t 
Halle,  and  returned  to  nis  native  city,  and,  having' 
mai  rieti,  comnipnced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  H  ' 
earlv  tumid  his  attention  to  botany,  and  before  he  h,-,  i 
prraduated  he  published  his  Prodionuis  of  tl'.e  Herlin  FIoi.t 
with  the  title  '  Prodromus  Klom*  Herohnensis,'  Berlin 
1787,  8vo.  (hi  the  occa,«ion  of  his  graduating  at  TIalli; 
he  presented  as  his  the.sis  a  botanical  work,  which  wna 
entitled  'Tractatus  de  Achilleis  et  Tanaceto,'  Halle,  1789, 
8vo.  Shortly  alter  this  he  pnbliriMd  kia  *  Historia  Ann* 
ranthonim,'  at  Zflrieh,  illnstrated  with  12  plates.  Nor 
did  he  confine  his  natural  history  studies  to  phint*.  He 
took  great  interest  in  zoology,  and  had  foUecled  in  hi-; 
museum  manv  specimens  of  rui  p  animals:  nnd  in  17S9  he 
published  a  catalogue  of  butterlhes  in  the  Mark  of  Rran- 
denlmrg,  entitled  '  Tabellarisehes  Veneichnisa  der  in  der 
Clmraiark  Brandenburg  einheiratschen  Schmetterlince.' 
Beriin,  8vo.  In  179D  he  published  a  memoir  of  Gleditsch 
the  botanist,  and  in  1782  his  elements  of  botany,  with  the 
title  'Omndrija  der  Krafller-Kunde,*  Beriin,  8vo.  Tliif 
was  ouf  of  the  best  elementary  woiks  on  botany  of  the 
ilay.  and  wa.«  extensively  used  throuirhont  Germany  ns  a 
class-book.  It  was  alsn  ti-niis'atid  in'o  Frcr.i  li  nnd  Eng- 
lish, and  in  fact  became  the  model  on  which  ni09t  of  the 
subsequent  introductions  to  botany  were  written.  He 
at^erwaida  published  a  work  of  the  same  nature  in  1804, 
entitled  *An  Introdnetion  to  the  Self-Study  of  Botany* 
CAnleitnng  turn  Selbet-Stndien  der  BotamV),  bnt  this 
is  an  inferior  work  to  the  fir»t.  In  1784  he  published,  in 
folio,  a  work  ou  new  and  rare  plants,  with  the  title '  F'hvto- 
trraphia,  sen  Deuciiprio  ntriornm  minus  coenitsrum  Pliui- 
tarum.'  Frlangcn.  Tliis  wa.s  followed,  in  17"C,  by  a  ^^ork 
on  the  trees  atid  shrubs  growing  in  the  open  air  in  the 
Gaiden  of  Berlin,  with  some  account  of  their  cultore^  Of 
this  work  a  aecond  edition  appeared  in  1811. 

The  sttceearive  pnblfeaHon  of  these  worka  bad  Mqnired 
for  Willdcnow  the  reputation  of  a  first-rate  botanist,  and 
obtained  tor  Idni  in  1798  the  appointment  to  the  chair  of 
Natural  History  at  Berlin.  He  was  also  sppoinlcd  super- 
intendent of  the  Botanic  GT>ideii  at  Berlin.  Previous  to 
his  appointment  this  garden  had  been  much  nei^lerted, 
but  by  his  diligence  it  oecame  the  depository  of  some  oi 
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the  mest  plants  growinp  in  Europe.  Willdenow  coito- 
sponded  with  most  of  the  botanists  of  hi--,  day,  and  I'roin 
Klein  he  received  plants  tmm  India  ;  horn  Humboldt  and 
Bonpland,  those  of  America;  from  Labillaidiere  and 
Smith,  those  of  New  Holland  ;  and  from  Desfontaines.  those 
of  Africa.  It  was  thus  that,  instead  of  1200  species  he 
found  growing  in  the  garden,  he  lea  6000.  He  afao  eol- 
Iceted  » lane  herbariiun,  oooMUog  of  abov*  90,000  qw- 
d«a  of  plann. 

The  great  work  of  the  life  of  Willdenow  was  hiu '  Species 
Planlarum'  of  Linnspus.  He  commenced  this  work  in 
1707.  and  continued  publishing  it  at  intervals  till  1811), 
when  his  health  became  too  enfeebled  to  enable  him  to 
go  on.  He  proceeded  as  far  as  the  first  part  of  the  fiflh 
Tolame,  which  cootuned  descriptiMii  of  Um  epecia  of  the 
mtaraJ  order  PiKeca.  A  eeoond  part  of  the  fifth  volume, 
including  the  mowes,  was  published  by  Schwaj^ncher  in 
1830;  and  Link,  in  1824,  published  two  parts  ol'  n  sixth 
volume,  including  the  Fungi,  Hyphomycelfi.  and  Hyiniin- 
mijc'-tes.  This  work  was  the  most  important  one  of  it* 
(lay  for  systematic  botany,  as  it  included  descriptions  of 
nil  species  that  had  been  described  since  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the 'Species  Plantarum'  bv  linnBus.  llie  first 
volumes  of  the  book  are  not  so  well  emeotcd  as  the  la^t. 
whteh  is  eaail/ aeeonnted  fbr  when  the  ^flVirent  puMtion 

in  whtdl  the  author  was  plai  cd  is  considered.  Theie  ai  e 
also  many  manifci»t  errors  in  the  references  to  works,  and 
In  the  quotation  of  synonyms  which  diminisli  its  value, 
und  whicli  have  produced  some  very  severe  criticisms. 
Kveiy  ailovvance  Jiuwevcr  should  be  made  on  account  of 
the  inagnitude  of  the  work ;  and.  whatever  might  be  it« 
faults,  there  was  nothing  to  supply  its  place  till  the  publica- 
tion of  the  '  Prodromus '  of  Da  OMklolle,  and  where  this  is 
incomplete,  the  lud  of  the  'Species  Plantarum*  of  Willde- 
now must  still  be  tnlli  l  in.  'rhe  whole  woik  is  arranged 
according  to  llie  Linna-an  system.  From  iHlti  fo  iH09 
Willdenow  published  at  intervals  descriptions  with  cu- 
lomcd  plates  of  plants  growing  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at 
Heilin,  under  the  title  '  HortUS  BnolilMIMil,'  Berlin,  folio. 
He  also  contributed  many  esian  Md  p>9Cni  to  Tarioua 
Journals  and  Tranaactioiia  of  soeiaHes. 

In  181 1  Willdenow  went  with  his  family  to  Paris  forthe 
purpose  of  studying  and  describing  plants  in  the  collec- 
tmns  there.  He  however  was  able  to  effect  little,  on  ac- 
count of  his  health,  and  he  returned  to  lierlin,  where  he 
died  on  the  lOlh  of  .Ii:  y.  1812.  He  w.x-  a  quiet  reserved 
man,  and  too  little  communicative  to  make  an  efficient 
teacher,  and  comparatively  few  of  his  pnj^  have  distin- 
guished themselves  as  botanists.  He  was  an  ardent  ad- 
flrirer  and  A'^tower  of  Urnisiis,  and,  having  adopted  his 
system,  does  *PP**^  ^  h&\e  been  cognizant  of  those 
principles  of  classification  or  the  physiological  Cscts  that 
nave  latterly  contributad  io  gteatly  to  the  Mvaoee  of  bo- 
tany as  a  science. 

(Rischoff.  LeMuek  Ar  Sotamiki  Btogrophie  MSdU 
caU.) 

WILLIAM  I.,  King  of  Bngland,  styled  THE  CON- 

8U£K0R  (in  Latin  Conqumtor  or  Cfimiuititor,  in  French 
mqwreur,  meaning  only,  in  the  lanijuage  of  the  feudal 
system,  the  arquirer),  was  the  illeijitmiatf  and  only  .son  of 
Robert.  Duke  of  Normandy,  surnanieJ  /,'■  iJuidle  i.the 
Devil),  and  was  hem  m  1027.  The  vuitrar  story  makes 
his  mother  the  daughter  of  Fulbert  le  Croy,  a  tanner  or 
skinner  of  Falaise,  whom  Robert  first  saw  and  became 
enamoured  of  as  she  was  dancing  with  some  of  her  female 
eompanioas:  her  name,  it  is  said,  was  Arietta  or  Harlotta, 
whence  our  English  karloL  This  is  a  very  suspicious  ety- 
mology. Aeeordiiur  to  flie  contemporary  historian  Wil- 
liam of  Jnmieges  iGemeticensis  ,  the  Conqueror  s  mother 
was  Ilerleva,  the  daughter  of  Fulheit.  an  officer  of  Duke 
Robert's  household.  After  Robert  s  death  she  married  a 
Norman  knight  {milet)  named  Herluin,  by  whom  she  had 
two  sons,  both  of  whom  made  a  great  figure  in  their  time : 
Robert,  who  was  created  earl  of  Morlagne  in  Normandy, 
and  Odo,  who  became  bishon  of  Bayeux;  betides  a 
dmighter,  who  was  married  to  Odo,  earl  of  Albemarle. 

Irie  history  of  the  early  part  of  William's  life  has  been 
given  in  the  article  Normandik  xvi.  281  j.  He  succeetled 
to  tliat  dnehy  as  William  II.,  on  the  death  of  his  lather  in 
1033.  The  eonini(-iiL-«'ment  of  hi-s  transactions  with  Eng- 
laad  and  his  ai^quisitum  of  the  crown  of  that  country  by  the 
▼ietoiy  of  Hastings,  or  rather  Senlac,  gained  Saturday, 
Wh  of  October,  1066,  have  been  detailed  in  tba  ar> 


tides  EowasD  fiiB  CoNVHNOB  (x.  28B)«Dd  HaaoLo  IL 

(xii.  .'S2). 

On  the  death  of  Harold,  Edgar  Atln  line:  ix-  22\  wan 
unanimously  declared  king  by  the  VVitan  a-^scmbled  in 
London;  and  tlie  taHSMt  management  of  the  war  with  the 
Nonnan  invader  waa  eommitted  to  the  two  distinguuhed 
brother  Earia  Edwin  and  Morear.  But  this  oppotation  soon 
gave  way.  Alter  a  few  days  a  deputation  irom  the  no- 
bility, the  clergy,  and  the  citizens  of  London,  headed  by 
the  two  Saxon  earls  and  thu  rival  VinL',  or  preteniler  to  the 
throne,  Sldgar  himself,  waited  upon  Wiihaui  at  Bcrkhau!- 
stead.  swore  allegiance  to  hiiti,  gave  hini  ho?>fages,  and 
made  him  an  ofler  of  the  crown ;  and  his  coronation  tMk 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey  on  the  2.')th  of  December, 
from  which  day  aocordingly  is  dated  the  commencement 
of  his  reign. 

The  Conqueror's  first  measures  were  eminently  eraeioua 
and  conciliatory  ;  even  in  rewarding  his  Norman  followers, 
we  are  told,  he  deprived  no  Englishman  of  any'liinc  to 
which  he  had  a  just  claim:  he  probably  limited  his 
seizures  to  the  lands  and  other  property  of  ihose  w  ho  had 
fallen  in  arms  against  him.  He  respected  also  the  public 
libertici»  as  well  as  private  rights ;  the  police  of  the  king- 
dom ma  mada  raocn  more  eueiant.  and  at  the  same  tim« 
the  taxes  were  eollceted  wHh  lenity  ;  and  probably  Eng- 
land had  not  since  the  da\s  of  Alfred,  or  at  least  since 
those  of  Canute,  lieen  governed  either  more  ably  and  vriselj 
or  less  oppressively  ,  in  all  respci  fs  except  thaft  ikwai 
under  a  foreign  domination)  than  it  was  now. 

But  circumstances  made  it  impossible  that  this  state  of 
things  should  last  long.  On  toe  one  side  a  numerou 
people,  the  old  oeenpants  of  the  oountiy,  exasperated  by 
defeat,  and  on  the  watch  for  revenge  j  on  the  other,  a 
handful  of  foreign  intruders,  flushed  with  reoent  Tictorr. 
and  feeling  that  in  their  swords  alone  lay  their  safety,  a* 
well  as  their  lights  :  the.se  weie  eleiiKiils  sore  to  produci 
1  a  spi'edy  explosion,  even  if  William  s  own  piu^ions  liad 
been  much  more  temperate  or  more  under  control  than 
they  were.  The  Saxons  and  the  Normans,  it  ia  to  be 
remembered,  although  both  belonging  to  the  same  great 
Teutonic  race,  had  been  rivals  and  enemies,  as  far  aa  their 
history  can  be  traced,  from  their  first  appearance  in 
Western  and  Northern  Europe,  and  this  island,  originally 
wrested  bv  the  Saxons  from  their  common  prey  the  Cells, 
had  been  their  chief  battle-field  for  the  L^sl  two  hundrc-d 
and  fifty  years;  for  t'ne  Danes,  as  they  were  commonly 
called,  wfio  had  made  repeated  descents  upon  Britain  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  were  the  aaaw 
people  who,  under  the  name  of  Northmen,  or  Normaos, 
naom  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  cenhvveffeeted  a  settle- 
ment in  France,  and  had  now,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh, 
achieved  the  conquest  of  England.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted,  too,  ttiiil  the  niildnt>«^  of  Wi'liiiin  s  government 
in  the  commencement  of  his  reign  was  only  an  artful 
policy  adopted  to  enable  him  the  better  to  establish  his 
power  before  proceeding  to  carr}-  out  what  in  that  age. 
and  down  to  a  much  laiwr  date,  were  held  to  be  the  un- 
questionable rights  of  conquest  In  fact  he  could  not  have 
retained  the  dominion  itf  the  countiy»  if  he  had  not  made 
it  t  urni.sh  lands  and  lordships  for  Ilia  fdloweia;  ai  well  aa  a 
crown  for  himself. 

A  few  months  sufficed  to  make  an  end  of  the  appaien*. 
good  agreement  between  the  English  and  their  new  rulers. 
In  March,  10G7,  William,  as  if  w  ith  no  object  beyond  show- 
ing himself  in  triumph  among  his  old  subjects  and  receiv- 
ing their  congratulations,  returned  to  Normandy,  leaviqg 
the  government  of  England  in  the  hands  of  his  haJf-brother. 
Bishop  Odo,  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  the  earldom  of 
Kent,  and  of  William  Fi!7.-()>bern,  also  one  of  bis  relations, 
whom  he  had  created  earl  of  Hereford.  Wlnriier  it  was 
that  these  regeut.s  attempted  any  new  exactions  or  other 
acts  of  oppression,  or  only  that  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
absence  of  their  master,  not  many  weeks  passed  before  the 
nativea  ware  up  in  ama  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 
William  returned  from  Normandy  in  December.  The  en- 
suing two  years  witnessed  a  far  more  severe  contest  than 
that  which  had  been  decided  on  the  field  of  Hastings ;  in 
fact  it  was  now,  in  1068  and  1()6!),  and  not  in  1066,  that 
the  subjugation  of  the  country  was  really  effected,  and 
the  Norman  dominion  established.  At  first  the  enemy 
seemed  tu  be  everywhere — nor  were  the  insurgent  natives 
the  only  power  that  threatened  to  dispute  mlhTH^Iiafll 
the  possession  of  tba  country.  His  first  nwrciMiit  rm» 
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•giuwt  fh*  dty  of  Exeter,  the  heed-quarien  of  the  eouth- 
Westem  insurrection ;  but  with  all  his  vigour,  it  wa»  not 
till  after  a  sie^e  of  eii^htecn  days  that  he  forcotl  his  way 
into  the  plai  e,  and  even  then  he  en^K*?^^  "'^t  the  in- 
habhaiits  ^!;ould  not  be  injured  either  in  their  hves, 
their  properties,  or  their  municipal  privilege*.  In  this 
quwter  oi  the  kiniD^dom.  as  yet  at  least,  the  revolt  warcely 
eeeme  to  have  been  a  Saun  or  national  movement ;  it 
might  have  grown  to  that,  hot  at  picMnt  it  vrae  appa 
rently  little  more  than  a  resistance  to  some  opprewive 
proceedings,  or  apprehended  proceedinijs,  of  fiie  erta- 
blished  authorities.  William  was  satisfied  therefore  with 
merely  puttini?  down  the  dansrerons  example,  perhaps  even 
at  the  cost  of  some  concession  or  coinpromi'je  ;  it  «a.s  neces- 
sary that  he  should  not  leave  such  a  tiame  behind  him  to 
gather  strength  while  he  should  be  engaged  with  the  more 
nrmidable  rebellion  in  the  north.  That  occupied  him  with 
Httle  intemuMion  fbr  the  whole  of  the  next  and  a  great  part 
of  the  succeeding  year.  At  the  head  of  it,  when  it  bad 
broken  out,  were  the  two  carls  Edvnn  and  Morcar ;  they 
were  fallen  upon  and  compelled  to  make  their  submission; 
and  for  a  time  the  attempt  seemed  to  be  crushed.  A 
second  rising  was  as  sjyeedily  put  down  ;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  succeeding  summer  of  1069,  first  the  three  surviving 
tons  of  Harold  landed  at  Plymouth  from  Ireland,  in  June, 
with  a  fleet  of  axty-four  lail,  and  then,  in  July,  Canute  the 
eon  of  Sveno,  the  Baniah  king,  appeared  on  the  eastern 
coast  at  the  head  of  a  much  more  formidable  armament : 
the  Irish  invaders  were  driven  back  after  having  plundered 
the  adjacent  conntn,  ;  the  Danes  were  joined  by  the  newly 
quieted  inhabitants"  of  Yorkshire  and  Noithuniherlnnd 
(themselves  mostly  of  Danish  lineage  ,  and  a  final  struggle 
ensued,  which  did  not  indeed  last  long,  and  in  which 
William  came  off  victorious,  but  which  left  that  part  of  his 
kingdom  literally  a  dcaolatewildemeaa;  for,  after  he  had 
mbdued  all  armed  mistanee,  he  found  no  other  way  which 
promised  to  be  effectual  in  preventing  a  new  insurrection, 
except  actually  to  depopulate  the  country  by  fire  and 
sword,  and  to  reduce  a  large  tract  of  it  to  the  solitude  and 
silence  of  death.  It  is  affirmed  that  above  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  women, and  children  were  destroyed  in  this 
terrible  operation,  and  that  for  nine  years  thereafter  not  a 
pateb  of  tillage  was  to  be  seen  between  York  and  Durham ; 
BorweRtiMiuini  of  the  bmldioptbat  had  been  thrawn 
down  hi  the  reeklees  devaatafion  cleared  away  Ibr  more 
than  a  century. 

From  this  time  William  ruled  his  kingdom  like  a  tnie 
conqueror,  'llio  natives  of  the  countr)'  were  rapidly  de- 
prived of  everything,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  complete 
slavery.  All  the  offices  both  in  the  church  and  the  state, 
fkom  the  higheit  to  the  loweat,  were,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
coption,  filled  with  Normans  and  other  forei  gners.  On  any 
pretence  or  no  pretence  at  all,  by  confiscations  and  unjuat 
decrees,  by  force  or  by  fhiad,  nearly  every  Englishman  was 
in  the  course  nf  afew  years  ejected  from  all  proprietorship 
of  the  soil,  which  wa.s  not  merely,  according  to  ttie  princi- 
ple of  the  feudal  systt  ni,  treatetf  as  derived  from  and  held 
of  the  crown,  but.  by  a  practical  application  of  that  prin- 
ciple such  as  is  not  known  to  have  ever  been  ventured 
upon  to  anything  like  the  same  extent  in  any  other  coun- 
tiy,  waa  actually  seized  by  the  crown,  and  either  retained 
bgr  it  or  radiitiibuted  at  ito  pleaiuK.  In  other  renects 
aim  fendallsm  was  carried  oat  with  a  Hiroar  and  to  an 
excessthnt  had  nowhere  else  been  exemplified.  The  people 
were  groumi  to  the  earth  by  various  new  and  oppressive 
imposts.  Fortresses  were  rrteted  and  trarrisoned  in  all  the 
considerable  towns  to  overawe  the  inhabitants.  In  short 
the  country  was  reduced  to  a  vast  encampment,  in  which 
the  only  fieedom,  public  or  private,  that  was  left  was  the 
iMft  01  a  email  number  of  insolent  masters  to  tyranniae  at 
wul  over  a  naltitode  of  toiling  and  helplew  bondsmen. 

All  this  iMwever.  and  the  deluge  of  blood  in  which  the 
northern  rebellion  had  been  quenched,  had  the  full  effect 
that  was  intended,  of  breakim;  the  spirit  of  the  nation  and 
hiuhing  for  the  future  the  very  sound  of  resistance.  Th« 
only  further  trouble  that  William  had  with  the  native 
English  was  in  putting  down  a  band  of  outlaws,  who, 
headed  by  the  intrepid  and  skilful  Saxon  Hereward.  for  a 
■hoK  time  set  his  power  at  defiance  amid  the  fens  and 
mofaasea  of  the  Isle  of  Ely ;  and  thgr  wore  rooted  out  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1071.  In  ICTS  the  Conqueror,  all 
England  beinir  reduced  to  submission,  found  himself  at 
leisure  to  lead  a  grtMX  army  across  the  northern  border  to 


cliastifle  the  8o(rftiah  king  Malcolm  Canmore,  who,  besides 
having  received  and  protected  Edgar  Atheling.  whose 

rister  he  had  married,  had  two  years  before,  immediately 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Northumurian  insurrection, 
made  an  inroad  into  the  western  parts  of  York  and  Durham, 
and  spread  almost  as  much  devastation  in  that  quarter  as 
the  vengeance  of  the  English  king  had  done  along  the 
eastern  coast.  As  William  advanced,  the  inhabitanU  not 
only  fled  before  him,  but,  setting  fire  to  thdr  Ikrm-houses 
and  villages,  and  canyinir  wny  with  them  eventliiag  of 
value  which  the  flames  cud  not  consume,  left  the  land  a 
bare  and  siUnf  desert.  He  continued  his  unresisted  majch 
however  as  far  as  the  Tay,  and  there,  at  Abernethy,  Mal- 
colm met  him,  and  made  his  submission,  which,  according 
to  the  English  chroniclers,  went  the  length  of  swearing 
fealty  to  him  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  but  most  pro* 
bably  amounted  only  to  an  acknowledgment  of  him  as  king 
of  England  by  the  performance  of  nomage  for  Cumber- 
land and  the  other  English  posMmioBS  amoied  to  the 
Scottish  crown.  Malcolm  moreover  is  stated  to  have 
given  hostages  for  his  obsei-vancc  of  the  pt  ace  thius  con- 
cluded ;  but  no  friendship  wa:*  establi.->hed  between  the 
two;  (he  Scottish  king  continued  toadheretothecau.se 
of  his  brother-in-law,  and  a  few  years  after  this,  in  1079, 
seizing  his  opportunity  while  William  was  in  Normandy, 
be  again  crossed  the  border,  and  carried  fire  and  sword  into 
Northumberland  as  far  as  theiyne.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year  William  sent  an  army  into  Scotland  under 
the  command  of  his  son  Robert ;  but  after  advancing  only 
a  few  miles  (to  a  place  which  Simeon  of  Diirham  caJhi 
Eglesbreth%  it  returned  without  linving  effected  anything. 
It  was  soon  after  this  that  the  I'oi'ro-,  of  .N\",'.  ca.s!U'  wns 
erected  on  theTyne,  with  the  view  of  checking  tliese  Scottish 
inroads. 

Meanwhile,  in  1073,  during  another  visit  of  William  to 
his  continental  domiidons,  a  numb«r  of  his  Anglo-NormaD 

barons,  with  Roger,  the  son  of  William  Fitz-Osbern,  and  his 
successor  in  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  at  their  head, 
offended,  as  they  professed,  at  his  generally  haughty 
bearing  and  oppressive  government,  but  chiefly  moved,  it 
is  probable,  by  dissatisfaction  at  the  lion's  share  he  had 
taken  to  himself  in  the  ihiits  of  their  common  conquest, 
had  entered  into  a  eooftderacy  to  drive  him  fVom  the 
throne.  But  their  oonwiraoy  being  detected,  th^  were 
hunted  into  an  armed  Delbre  their  plans  were  m« 
fure,  and  their  forces  were  dispersed  by  the  grand  Jus- 
ticiaries William  de  Warrenne  and  Richard  de  Bienfait,  la 
a  battle  fought  at  a  place  called,  by  Ordericiis  Vitalis,  Fa« 
Eradnna.  by  which  is  supposed  to  be  meant  Reecham,  or 
Hicham,  m  Norfolk.  On  his  return  home  William,  the 
.Saxon  chronicler  states,  lc<l  a  powerful  army  into  Wale^ 
and  established  his  dominion  over  that  country. 

The  next  and  only  other  attempt  which  was  made  in 
William's  lifetime  to  shalce  his  tratme,  though  it  wore  aft 
first  a  formidable  aspect,  came  also  to  nothing,  as  all  the 
rest  hM\  (lone,  defeated  partly  by  his  vigilance,  promptitude, 
and  enerey,  partly,  as  one  w'oiilii  say,  bv  his  good  l^ortune. 
In  1083  Canute,  the  son  of  Sveno,  w  ho  had  now  succeeded 
his  father  as  king  of  Denmark,  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  great  naval  armament  with  the  avowed  design  of  assert- 
ing his  hereditary  claim  to  the  English  crown:  WiUiam 
immediately  collected  a  great  anny  to  Of^ose  him,  by 
bringing  over  moKitades  of  mercenaries  from  every  part 
of  the  continent ;  but  the  matter  never  came  to  the  arbi- 
trement  of  the  sword  :  the  sagacious  English  king  is  sup- 
posed to  have  employed  his  treasure  in  corrupting  tne 
forces  of  his  enemy,  as  well  as  in  hiring  mercenaries  fo. 
his  own  defence  :  be  that  as  it  may,  one  cause  or  another 
always  prevented  Canute  from  putting  to  sea ;  the  wind 
waa  contraiy,  or  he  was  disappointed  m  a  supply  of  pro- 
visions, or  som«  of  bis  captains  were  not  to  be  fimnd  or 
were  not  in  readinem  to  start:  at  test,  after  Be  had  lain 
for  more  than  a  year  in  the  port  of  Haithaby.  or  Haddeby 
{on  the  right  bank  of  the  Schlc,  opposite  to  Schleswig),  a 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet,  and  the  enterprise  wa.s  aban- 
doned. It  wtt-s  to  help  him  to  meet  this  danger  tliat 
William  revived  the  odious  tax  called  the  Danepelt. 

The  origin  and  progress  of  the  dispute  between  the  Con- 
queror and  his  eldest  son  Robert,  to  whom  he  had  promised, 
bat  afterwaids  refined  to  resign,  his  hereditaiy  duehy,  are 
narrated  in  flie  artide  KvKHknon.  It  came  to  a  eonte^t 
of  arms,  in  which  the  father  and  son  are  said  to  have  on 
one  occasion  encountered  without  knowing  one  anuther, 
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wien  the  old  kineww  wounded  ia  the  hand  in  the  un- 
nafural  combat.   This  was  while  WWiam  wis  besieging 

the  castle  of  Geibcroi,  inlo  which  his  son  had  thrown  him- 
self. They  were  eventually  reconciled  by  the  intercession 
of  Queen  Matik'a.  It  was  aniilln  r  quairel  about  Nor- 
auinily  however  with  Philip  I.  of  Fi-ance,  who  had  taken 
(ha  part  of  Robert. that  co^'t  William  his  life.  In  'he  sum- 
mer of  lfltI7  a  sarcasm  of  Philip's  on  the  corpulency  of 
hb  brother  of  England,  who  was  then  confined  to  his  bed 
by  illnew  at  Rouen  (lying-in,  as  Philip  phrased  it),  in- 
furiated the  proud  Norman:  he  swore  that  at  his  churching 
he  would  set  all  France  in  a  blaze  :  as  soon  as  he  was  iihie 
to  be  on  liori^eback,  be  collected  an  array,  and  made  a  da.^h 
at  the  fity  of  Mante,  formerly  belou2:ini:  to  Normandy, 
which  he  took,  and  immediately  ordeied  to  be  set  on 
fire.  This  was  on  the  lUth  of  Aug:iist.  He  wm  enioying 
the  fight  of  the  conflngration,  in  which  many  of  tha  in- 
habitant*  perished,  when  hb  hone  etumbled  on  some  hot 
embers,  and  threw  him  forward  on  the  pommel  of  the 
saddle,  by  which  he  waj*  so  much  injured  that,  bein^  carried 
back  to  Rouen,  he  never  again  lelt  his  bed,  but  died  tlifre 
on  the  morning  of  the  9lh  of  September  fullowins.  in  the 
ftllv-ninth  yeai-  of  his  age  and  twenty-first  of  his  n  injn. 

What  manner  of  man  the  Conqueior  was  may  be  suffi- 
ciently gathered  from  this  outline  of  his  history.  His  cha- 
racter tMs  been  graphiealijr  sicctched  by  the  Saxon  chro- 
nicler IVom  penonat  knowlcdM— *  For  w«  looked  on  him,' 
says  the  writer,  '  and  some  while  lived  in  his  herd  (on  his 
hirede).'  The  fi  ature  that  had  chiefly  impressed  itself 
u])cii  this  close  observer  uas  what  he  call*  bis  staikness,  by 
which  he  seems  to  mean  his  unbending  slrencth  of  will 
and  firmness  or  tenacity  of  purpose.  Three  times  in  the 
course  of  his  description  lie  remarks  this.  But  vhile  he 
wu  itarit  beyond  aJl  measure,  and  very  savaige  to  those 
who  withstood  him,  the  hone&t  chronicler  states  on  the 
otlipr  hand,  that  be  was  mild  to  t:oo<I  men  who  loved  God, 
anil  ttint  hi-  ■.v.ii  a  very  wise  man,  a-,  wfll  as  very  rich,  and 
more  worth  fill  and  strong  than  any  of  his  ancestors.  WiHiani 
indeed  was  far  from  being  all  devil,  any  more  than  his 
father  (Robert  le  Diablc\  whom  he  s^^cms  to  have  a  good 
deal  resembled,  and  who  was  complimented  by  his  contem- 
potaries  with  the  epithet  of  tha  Magnificent,  as  well  as 
with  the  other  expressive  eomane  by  which  he  is  com- 
moolyrcmemberrd.  With  all  his  ferocity,  William  evinced 
throughout  his  life  a  reverence  both  for  ihe  ordinances  and 
the  mini.sters  of  religion;  and,  although  he  would  v.ol 
suffer  either  his  clciny  or  the  pope  to  erect  wilhiii  his 
kingdom  an  ecclesiastical  dominmi.  separate  from  and  in- 
dependent of  that  of  the  crown,  he  showed  himself  anxious 
on  ^1  occasions  to  maintain  the  respectability  of  the  church 
by  promoting  able  men  to  the  chief  places  m  it. an  well  u 
by  upho1dint(  it  in  its  legal  rights  and  powen.  lliat  ha  was 
eminently  eiulnwed  with  Ihe  (|ualitic>,  both  mora!  and  intel- 
lectual, tl>at  raise  men  above  their  fellows,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  wlial  he  liid.  Few  men  have  projected  the  in- 
nuencu  of  their  genius  across  so  wide  an  cxijause  both  of  time 
and  space  as  1  he  founder  of  the  Norman  dynasty  in  England. 
'Id  moral  disposition  Wdliam  was  passionate  and  ruthless; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  vindictive,  nor  even, 
properly  speaking,  cruel  or  bloodthinly«  notwithstanding 
the  destructive  character  of  some  of  his  military  operations. 
There  was  nothing  weak,  nothing:  little  al)Qut  this  ereat 
king.  In  his  latter  days,  the  chnmicler  iu1imate.s,  he  lell 
into  the  vices  of  avarice  and  gieediness  ;  but  tliis  love  of 
money  was  only  one  of  the  forms  assumid  by  bu  love  of 
power,  the  nat 111 al  pd-vsion  of  all  superior  minds.  So  one 
of  the  forms  in  which  the  energy  and  ardour  of  his  cha- 
meter  ware  displayed  was  his  Masion  for  the  chace.  *  So 
much  he  loved  the  high-deer  (A«a  dlcorV  naively  writes  the 
Saxon  annalist,  '  as  if  he  had  been  their  father.'  It  is 
pi. liij  null  I'll  tin'  ill''  doer  and  other y«ro*  naturae  had 
quite  its  Miucli  of  hi',  atlectioti  a.-,  hi*  cnildren,  and  some- 
what more  tlian  Iils  subject.-?.  '  He  ni;<de  laws,' .»ays  the 
chronicler,  •  that  \vbos»JCver  slu>uld  s  ay  liart  or  hind,  him 
man  should  blind.  Ashe  toiba  lc  the  sl.iung  of  harts,  so 
also  did  he  of  boars.  Ha  also  decreed  about  hares,  that 
they  should  go  Dree.'  (Upon  this  head  sea  Antbar  in 
FoRssT  Lawi^     358;  and  Naw  Foawt  x^'u  173.) 

The  principal  portion  of  the  laws  of  the  Conquerw  that 
ha'<  coine  down  to  us  coi;>i>1.-.  of  a  capitulary  which  is  said 
to  have  been  dtaw  n  up  and  agreed  upon  in  an  ivssembly  of 
the  piincipal  persons  uf  the  realm  whom  he  called  to- 
gether about  Uie  year  lUTU.   It  is  fur  the  ikut  part  a 


selection  of  the  laws  previously  in  force  m  the  Saxon  Qmes, 
according  to  their  last  general  revision  by  Canute  the 
Great.  It  exists  both  in  I-a',in  and  in  Romance,  or  old 
French;  and  the  I-atin  \  eoiun,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
history  attributed  to  In}:ulphus.  has  usually  been  reclvoned 
the  original ;  but  Sir  Francis  Pal  grave,  who  has  printed 
both  versions  from  better  manuscripts  than  had  been  before 
employed,  io  his  *  Risa  and  Progrem  of  the  English  Con* 
monwealth.*  Proofb  and  mnsliatiowi.  TxxsviU.<chr.«  bm 
advanced  some  reasons  for  believing  that  these  laws  of  (he 
Conqueror  were  most  probably  originally  written  in  Ijilin. 
which  was  the  laiigr.age  in  which  legal  documents  were 
commonly  dniw  n  up  in  England  for  some  ages  alter  thL 
date.  The  eonimun  statement  that  William  attempted  t( 
abolish  the  English  tongue  and  to  sub«titute  Ihe  mncb, 
whether  in  the  couitsef  law  or  in  the  ordinary  intcreoune 
of  life,  rests  apoD  no  good  authority,  and  is  inrMondlabk 
with  welWaseertidned  (heti.  For  an  account  of  the  ae* 
morable  survey  of  the  kingdom  completed  by  order  of 
Wilham  in  l(Mi6,  see  the  article  Domesdav-Book  ,ix.  71). 

Tlie  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror  w  as  MatiUia,  dai  .ijhter 
of  Baldwin  V.,  l£arl  of  Flanders,  surnamed  the  Gentle. 
He  married  her  before  he  acquired  the  crown  of  England, 
and  she  died  2Dd  November,  1083.  Their  children  were, 
Robert,  whom  his  father  called  Gambaron  (Roundlegs), 
and  Courthose  (Shorthose),  who  died  a  piiaoiMr  in  the 
castle  of  Cardiff  in  1134;  Richard,  who  was  gored  to 
death  by  a  stag  in  the  New  Forest  ;  William,  by  wliotr.  lie 
was  succeededf  on  the  English  thione  ,  Henry,  ^vho  suc- 
ceeded William:  Cecilia,  who  l)e(  ame  abbess  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Caen,  and  died  there  IS^h 
July,  1128;  Constance,  who  was  married  to  Alan,  Eat\  of 
Brelai^ne  and  Richmond,  but  died  without  issue  i  Addiia. 
who  died  young  before  tike  Conquest ;  Adda,  who  mairisd 
Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois.  by  whom  she  became  the  mother 
of  Stephen,  king  of  England,  and  who  afterwards  took  (he 
veil,  and  died  in  the  nunnery  of  Mareigny  in  France  abeet 
1137  ;  Gundred,  who  married  William  de  Warrenne,  Eirl 
of  Surrey,  and  died  in  cbildl>ed  at  Caatleacre  in  Norfolk, 
27th  May,  1085;  and  Agatha,  who  was  contiacted  to  Al- 
phonso,  King  of  Leoa  and  Castile,  but  died  before  her  mv- 
riage.  He  had  also  a  natural  son,  William  de  Pevedl.  Iqr 
Maud,  daughter  of  Ingelrie,  a  Saxon  nobleman,  aw 
aAerwards  married  Ranulph  de  Peveril. 

WILLIAM  II.,  King  of  En^'and,  suniaiiied  by  bii 
French  and  Norman  contenipoianes  ly  Rouf!!".  and  by  ti  e 
English  Thf!  lifJ  (meaning  the  Uuddy-laccdl,  whidi  epi- 
thets the  Latin  chroniciei's  have  inaccurately  transln'o-i 
not  by  the  proper  term  Ruber,  but  by  R^fu*  {nhuk 
means  the  Red-haired),  wm  the  second  «  tha  thrts  Mr 
viviog  sons  of  William  tha  Conqueror,  and  via  ban  ie 
Normandy  in  1056.  He  was  edoeatad  under  tha  cam  et 
Uie  celebrated  Lanfrane,  '.vhoin,  in  IfMS^  his  father  hsd 
called  from  his  retnemenl  al  Bcc  to  preside  over  llw 
newly-founded  monastery  of  St.  Stephen,  at  Caen,  and 
whom  he  afterwards,  in  1U7D.  QViide  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. Lanfranc  was  the  young  princes  instructor  not 
only  in  learning  and  piety,  but  in  the  art  of  war,  and 
it  was  from  Laafraoc  that  RuAis  received  his  kukht- 
hood.  Ha  i^jpears  to  have  been  tnm  his  boyhood  s 
ikvourite  of  bis  father,  who  saw  reflected  in  him  math 
more  of  his  own  chaiaiter  than  in  his  eldest  son.  thi 
thoughtless  and  indolent  Kobeit.  A  few  days  before  Ml 
death,  the  Connucior.  having  assembled  around  his  t>ed 
those  uf  his  pi  elates  and  batons  who  were  with  him  st 
Rouen,  declared  to  them  that  he  was  willing  to  leave  th« 
dukedom  of  Normandy,  which  he  bad  received  trom  hi» 
anecstoia,  to  his  first-l>ora,  but  that  as  for  tha  succession  to 
tha  kingdom  of  England,  whteh  ha  had  aoi|uicad^  by  bii 
own  good  sword,  he  would  leave  that  to  the  dediion  el 
Goil.  He  added,  however,  that  he  earnestly  hoped  it  tnigbl 
fall  to  William  ;  and  be  advised  that  prince,  wlio  was  pre- 
sent iHuht  il  WH-.  not :,  to  repair  immediately  to  England, 
giving  him  at  the  same  time  a  recommendatory  letter  to 
Archbishop  Lanfranc.  William  lost  no  time  in  setting  out 
for  the  sea^OBBti  ha  beard  of  bis  latbar  having  brsatbsd 
his  last  as  ha  was  about  to  embark  at  WiasanI,  near 
Calais,  having  probably  waited  till  he  should  be  able  to  csny 
over  that  news ;  he  concealed  it  however,  slier  he  bsfl 
landed,  till  he  had  obta;'ied  possession  of  the  fortresses  of 
Dover,  Heveusey.  and  Hastmirs,  on  pretended  orders  from 
his  father;  he  tion  liastened  to  Winchester,  wheie  he 
easily  induced  the  master  of  the  royal  treasury,  Wiiiisai 
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de  PDQt  de  I'Arehe,  to  siive  him  his  keyi ;  and  fknall^  he 
pn  si-:itf(l  himsi'If  belbrf  I^nJVanc,  lo  whom  he  haJ  al- 
ready tonvaided  his  lathtrs  letter  by  n.  confidential  me*- 
•enser.  Lanfranc  a  few  days  ai'ter  assembled  a  council  of 
the  prelates  and  barons ;  no  one  oppowd  his  proposition 
that  WiWani  should  be  declared  kin^ ;  and  he  was  accord- 
iaglf  crawaed  by  the  arahbiihin  M  Waatiaiiiitar.  on  Bum- 
4ii3rtlMaBtbofBepteiDb«r,1(nr.  TlMwaiaMM«DMk«f 
hb  nign  i«  datad  Scorn  that  day. 

The  first  baiiiness  to  which  the  Red  Kinir  had  to  ad- 
diMS  himself,  was  to  dtfend  the  throne  whit  h  he  had  thus 
mounted  airaiiut  tils  elder  brotlier.  Holier;,  who  at  the 
time  ol  hi>  liithLTA  death  had  been  livintr  in  f\ile  and  po- 
verty at  Abbewiile  in  the  dominions  oi  the  king  of  France, 
Mon  made  his  appearance  at  Rouen,  and  %vas  at  once 
— tmwiedged  m  diike  of  Wamnnriy.  It  omv  be  doubted 
■lutim  he  WBoM  not  heTe  been  omfied  witn  thie  anee»- 
tral  inheritance  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself;  but  thin,  in 
the  circumstances,  could  hardly  be.  H>»  chiei  instiijalor 
was  Odo,  the  biiJiop  of  Baycux,  who,  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  preceding  reign,  had  fallen  under  the  displeasure  of 
liis  naif<-brother  the  Conqueror,  and  was  now  eager  to 
avenge  bimeelf  bjr  the  dctbronement  of  Kufus.  liaojr 
othen  of  the  EnfMh  hMoaaaho  »bo  held  posseiBioiu  in 
both  eoiiatiko  won  etronglr  aircno  to  their  eeMntion,  aa 
hifolving  the  inoeavcnicneee  and  rkkt  of  a  diTided  allo- 
aiuoe.  Odo  is  «aid  to  have  arrancrcd  hu  plan;*  with  his 
mends  at  the  lei-tiYal  of  £a»ter,  l(l88,  whu  h  was  kept  by 
William  at  Winchester  with  ^n-at  i>iatf.  Tlu-  in^^ll  reiiion 
broke  out  iiamediateiy  after  in  all  paiin  of  the  kingdom. 
BHtno  efficient  assistance  came  from  Kobeit;  William 
with  prompt  sa^adty  aypeated  to  hia  Saacoo  ontyoata  to 
ilud  by  him  agaimt  their  hatod  Nflniiaah»da;  fheeaatlea 
efl^Tensey  and  Rochester,  with  Odo  in  the  former,  aad 
Biiataee,  earl  of  Buuloi^ne,  in  the  latter,  were  both  com- 
pciled  to  surrender;  and  the  reliel*,  after  some  f  iriher 
uetfectiial  resistance,  soon  everywhere  threw  down  their 
arms.  This  unMiccrsUul  attempt  to  make  a  levolution 
in  England  was  speedily  followed  by  a  revolt  of  manv 
of  the  Norman  baront  afainst  Duke  Robert,  who  with 
difiautty  aaa  able  to  OMUiiiahi  hit  gioaad.  even  with  the 
aadUaaee  of  hit  brother  Hemy ,  to  whon  in  Me  neeewity 
ha  parted  with  about  a  third  of  his  dominions  for  the  sum 
ofSooo/.  [Henuy  I.,  vol.  xu.,  p.  118. J  Alter  this  civil 
war  had  pine  on  tor  Mime  time,  and  Normandy  had  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  almost  complete  anarchy,  William 
landed  in  that  country  at  the  head  of  an  army,  in  January, 
t09l.  But  the  two  brothers  did  not  try  their  strength  in 
battle :  Robert  applied  for  protection  to  his  feudaT  hud, 
Philip  Ih  Udk  Of  nmnoe,  and  bj  his  mediation  a  paaea 
waa  eoneludod  between  them  at  Caen.  By  this  treaty 
William  retained  pos&cssinii  of  all  the  Noinmn  foilresses 
of  which  his  paitiHans  hail  hlrcady  made  themselves  nia*- 
ters.  and  tliat  was  the  or.ly  acinal  result  ol  the  pacifica- 
tion. It  was  also  intleed  agreed  that  liobcrt  ^.hould  have 
ooaipenmtion  in  1  inland  for  the  territory  thus  taken  from 
hiai,  and  that,  whichever  of  the  two  brothera  should  sur- 
^e  tibe  other  dioald  inherit  both  countriee :  but  these 
engagements,  which  ooet  William  nothing  at  the  time  of 
making  them,  were  certainly  never  looked  upon  by  him, 
nor  perhaps  even  by  Philip(who8e  dcBertioti  of  his  brother 
at  a  critical  juncture  he  had  already,  i>ome  time  before 
Uus.  obtained  by  a  judiciously  administered  bribe ),  as  good 
for  anything  except  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  moment. 
Robert  andi  William,  now  converted  from  enemiea  into 
aliiea,  next  turned  their  united  anoe  againat  thair  icaain- 
ing  brother,  and  Henry  waa  hi  hii  turn  driven  faito  exile. 
Wnan  Rut\ffi  returned  to  England,  Robert  accompanied 
htm;  but  he  soon  found  that  his  promised  indemnity 
was  not  to  be  olitained,  and  he  returned  to  Normandy 
in  diseust.  Meanwhile  the  Red  Kine.  in  the  latter  part 
of  1091,  had  marche<l  nn  army  into  Scotland  to  avenge 
himself  on  Malcolm  Canmore,  who  had  taken  advantage 
of  his  absence  in  Normandy  to  invado  Northumberland ; 
the  two  kings  aettJod  their  diftranoea  without  fighting, 
by  a  treaty,  i»whieh  Maleofra  eonaented  to  do  homage 
to  William — whether  for  his  kingdom  of  Seotland  or  for 
his  English  po!)6esi>ions  is,  as  in  other  like  cases,  matter 
of  dispute.  This  Scottish  war  broke  out  again  two  years 
after ;  Malcolm  made  another  furioiu  inroad  into  Northum- 
berland in  the  winter  of  1093,  and,  in  an  attempt  to  make 
hinaelf  maater  of  Alnwick  Caatle  he  waaalain,  on  the  13th 
«f  IfmravAetla  fhat  year,  with  hm  cUcM  boo.  In  the 


apring  of  1094,  RnfuM  again  passed  over  into  Normandy, 
where  his  bi other  hatl  once  more  called  to  his  assistaniie 
the  French  king,  and  the  war  between  the  two  recom- 
menced. Finding  it  to  be  going  rather  against  him, 
Rufus  had  recourae  to  his  old  policy,  in  the  conduct  of 
which  however  he  iatradnoad  a  new  stroke  of  ingenoi^; 
having  aent  hia  eoawiiwioB  oear  to  England  for  aa  inuna- 
diate  levy  of  90,000  men,  when  that  ibtoe  had  assembled 
tot  embarkation  at  Hastings,  an  order  suddenly  came  that 
they  sliould  all  return  home,  each  man  merely  leaving  be- 
hind him,  in  lieu  o(  his  services  in  the  field,  the  sum  of 
ten  shillinps,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  \shat  each 
had  received  from  his  lotd  to  maintain  iiiui  Jiaing  the 
cainpai|(n ;  the  money  thus  procured  U  liiiain  iiatidcd  over 
to  Fnittl^  who  thereupon  withdrew  from  the  war.  Rufus 
I  ntaa  pwvaatad  kam  immediataly  taking  full  advantage  of 
thia  armnyemewt  by  beinff  reealM  to  England  by  a  rising 
in  Wales,  an  !  bcini:  afterwards  further  detained  by  a  con- 
spiracy oi  la^  Noi:iian  siibjecls  in  the  northern  counticis  at 
the  heat!  ot  whicli  was  lii  hert  Mowbiny,  eail  ut  Northum- 
berland, one  of  I  he  most  powerlol  of  Ills  barons.  He  made 
two  campaigns,  with  little  success,  against  the  Welsh  in  tha 
j  summers  of  IU94  and  1095,  and  was  at  lait  obliged  to  rest  aa- 
I  ttsfied  with  curbing  them,  and  guarding  the  western  countiaa 
,  from  their  incuiMM,  by  a  ehain  of  fbrliwiaa ;  but  Mow- 
I  bray  and  his  adherents  were,  after  a  short  contest  of  arms, 
efTectually  put  down.  Soun  r.llcr  Ihis,  in  lOix;,  Rubert, 
seized  with  the  new  sjiint  u:  lakrii,'-  llit  cioss  and  setting 
out  to  fight  the  irifiilcl-s  in  I'aiohnc,  ficcd  W'llijum  Ikmu 
all  further  trouble  about  Normandy  by  cliaracteiistically 
offering  to  put  him  in  immediata  ponession  of  the  whole 
duehy  for  iOfiOOt.  The  terms  appear  to  have  included  a 
ri|^  of  redemption  by  Robert  either  within  or  after  five 
yaaia;  hut  the  transaction  could  not  have  appeared  to 
anybody  to  amount  really  to  anything  else  than  a  com- 
plete and  final  surrender.  Such  at  <  ny  rate  we  ma)  be 
certain  that  William  determined  it  should  be,  whatever 
were  the  precise  terms  ot  the  conveyance.  Rufus  at  this 
moment  had  no  more  money  than  his  needy  brother;  but 
hy  the  instrumentality  of  the  famous  Ralph  t^ambaitl,  who 
ever  since  the  death  of  ArcLoiihop  Lanlhioc,  in  1U8B,  had 
been  at  onoe  Ma  prime  ininiater  and  chief  i^penl  of  hia  op- 
pressions, and  the  favourite  companion  of  his  debaucheries, 
he  soon  managed  to  raise  the  inquired  sum,  not,  as  an  old 
writer  expreisch  It.  by  merely  tleecing  his  poor  subjects, 
but  rather,  as  it  were,  by  flaying  off  their  skin."*.  The 
people  of  Normandy  in  genera/  submitted  quietly  enough 
to  this  transference  of  themselves  and  their  country  to  a 
new  lord  ;  but  the  Maneeaux,or  inhabitants  cf  the  district 
Of  Maine^  Robert'a  rignt  to  which  waa  diluted,  nllied 
around  his  rival  claimant,  HeHe  de  la  FlCehe,  and  at- 
tempted to  set  William "s  authority  at  defiance.  This  op- 
(xihition  called  over  the  English  king  once  more  to  the 
Continent  in  lltKJ:  he  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest 
when  a  messenger  arrived  with  the  news  that  Helie  had 
surprised  tbe  town  of  Mans,  and  was  besieging  the  Nor- 
man garrison  in  the  castle.  Rulus  instantly  rode  to  the 
nearest  seaport,  and,  aleppingon  board  the  firat  vessel  he 
found,  directed  tha  erew  to  Miat  aail  aad  bagonak  oakias 
them,  in  anawcr  to  their  entreatiea  that  he  would  wait  tiU 
the  ^vcathpr  was  calmer,  if  they  had  erer  heard  of  a  king 
that  was  drowned.  'If  I  understand,"  he  also  said,  'the 
temper  of  the  yuiitls  of  this  land,  I  shall  have  plenty  of 
followers.'  Nevertheless  it  does  not  appear  that  any  con- 
siderable force  accompanied  him ;  but  as  soon  as  Helie 
heard  of  his  arrival,  h«  dismissed  his  troops  and  took  to 
flight,  upon  wMeh  William  shortly  after  returned  to  Eng- 
land. This  was  tho  last  time  that  the  Red  King  took  tha 
field.  On  the  2nd  of  August  following  he  waa  9iot  dead 
by  an  arrow  as  he  was  hunting  in  the  New  Forest,  by 
whose  hand  was  never  certainly  known,  although  the  j)o- 
pulnr  story  of  the  time,  dres.sed  up  with  many  sinking 
circum.staiices  by  the  monkish  chromclcrs  who  subse- 
quently recorded  it,  attributed  the  act  to  Sir  Walter  Tyr- 
rell, otherwiae,  tnm  hia  ettatea  in  France,  called  Sir 
Walter  de  PMx,  a  boh  aimed  by  whom  at  a  deer  is  laid  to 
have  been  turned  aside  by  a  tree,  and,  striking  the  king 
under  his  raised  right  arm,  to  have  nierced  his  heart  The 
dead  body  was  left  unnoticed  till  a  late  hour  in  the  even- 
ing, when  it  was  found  by  a  poor  charcoal-burner,  who 
nut  it  in  his  cart  and  «>  conveyed  it  to  Winchester. 
William's  ancceMor  on  the  English  Uiroiie  was  HK.Nay  X. 
WittMBaA»fmiMf«raaniad.aiidtha  Maaianaw 
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not  even  asu^^ned  to  him  any  natural  children,  not> 
wlthitandinff  all  the  licentioutneM  thatisattiibuted  to  him 

in  general  terma.  The  chroniclers,  who  were  all  ecele- 

siastir>.  have  drawn  his  characUr  in  the  darkest  colours, 
and  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  is  indebted  for  some  por- 
tion of  the  inlkniy  and  malediction  they  have  heaped  upon 
him  to  tlie  manner  m  which  he  treated  the  church,  of  which 
he  was  throughout  hi»  reign  the  systematic  oppresjior  and 
denoiler.  But  coodnct  in  regard  to  that  matter  is  detailed 
intlMaitiel«AinsLM  (ii.S7).  At  th«  hiim  time  it  U  nif- 
ficiently  clear  that  neither  as  a  man  nor  aa  a  king  did  he 
much  care  for  restraints  of  any  kind  more  than  those  of 
religion.  He  was  not  only  disvilutc,  but  rupacious,  crafty, 
unscrupulous,  and  in  the  main  regardless  of  everythinc: 
except  hia  own  interests  and  passions.  He  was  also  how- 
ever not  without  some  of  the  better  points  of  his  fathers 
diameter,  sharing  largely  not  only  in  his  courage  and 
eneisy,  but  likewise  in  hia  political  talent.  Aufiis,  with 
all  Ina  mfianum,  too,  had  a  taite  for  some  of  the  true 
splendours  of  civilization,  and  showed  that  he  was  not 
altogether  sunk  in  sensuidity  by  devoting  part  of  hia  wealth 
to  architecture,  the  only  one  of  the  tiise  arts  which  a  kin^ 
could  in  his  day  do  niuch  to  eiu  nuiai,'e.  Besides  other 
erections  of  less  magnificence,  he  wft--  the  builder  of  the 
first  Westminster  Hall.  The  commissioners  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
in  their  Report,  dated  24th  March,  1843,  state  that  'thev 
bave  reiio9  to  believe  that  the  orif^oal  hall  q£  King  Wil- 
liam RnAis  oeeuiriedthe  same  area  as  tiiein«a«nt  building.' 

WnXIAM  (HENRY)  IV.,  king  of  England,  was  the 
third  son  of  King  George  III.,  and  was  bom  at  Rucking- 
hani  IIousL',  on  the  21st  of  August,  ITCJT).  H>-  wa-;  placed, 
with  his  elder  brothers,  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Prince 
Frederick  allerwards  duke  of  York :,  under  the  care  of  Dr. 
Majendie,  till  the  year  1771.  when  a  separate  establishment 
was  formed  for  the  two  elder  prineea,  and  Prince  William 
was  left  at  Kew  with  his  younger  brother  Edward  (after- 
wards duke  of  Kent),  under  the  superintendence  of  Colonel 
Rr.de.  a  native  of  Switzerland,  who  afterwards  became 
private  secretary  to  the  duke  of  York.  It  having  been 
determined  that  he  should  enter  the  navy,  he  was,  on  the 
15th  of  June,  1779,  rated  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Prince  George,  of  98  guns,  then  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear- 
Admiral  Digby  at  Spithead.  The  Fnnce  GMige  aoon 
after  Jmned  the  Channel  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir 
CSwrlee  Hardy,  and  in  the  end  of  the  year  sailed  as  one  of 
the  squadron  sent  out  with  Rodney  to  Gibraltar  with  lup- 
j)!ics  for  the  garrison.  On  the  passage  out  they  fell  in, 
on  the  8th  of  January,  1780,  with  a  Spanish  fleet  of  store- 
ships,  under  the  convoy  of  seven  men-of-war,  and  took 
them  all.  twenty-two  in  number :  the  largest  man-of-war, 
the  Guipoacuano,  of  84  guns,  Rodney  named  the  Prince 
WiUiam*  *  in  mpect  to  ma  rogral  higooem.  in  whoae  pn- 
lenoe  the  had  tiie  honour  to  be  taken.'  In  this  first  anir 
however  in  which  his  royal  highness  met  the  enemy  there 
was  no  fii^liting.  Hut  eight  ilays  after  a  Spanish  squadron 
of  fourteen  ships  ul'  tiit'  line,  i-oniinatidtd  l  y  Dan  .luan  de 
I.,!ingaia.  was  encountered  oft'  Cadiz,  and  a  sharp  though 
sliort  en;:atrenient  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of 
several  of  the  enemy's  ships  and  the  destruction  or  dis- 
persion of  the  rest,  nodney.  having  then  proceeded  to  the 
Bay  of  Gibraltar  and  thrown  in  his  supplies  to  the  f^rmoa, 
lay  there  for  about  three  weeks,  during  wMeh  time  his 
iwal  highness  ol^en  visited  the  rock.  The  Prince  George 
returned  in  tlie  division  under  the  command  of  Admiral 
Digby,  who  was  dispatched  home  with  the  prizes,  and  who 
on  the  passage  fell  in  with  a  French  convoy  bound  for  the 
Mauritius,  of  which  he  captured  three  store-shii>s  and  a 
man-of-war ;  and  his  royal  highness  found  himself  again 
in  England  by  the  beginning  of  May. 

Having  made  two  or  three  hmn  abort  eruiica  in  tha 
Prinee  George,  he  then  went  out  a  seeond  time  to  Gtb- 
raltar  in  that  ship  in  the  spring  of  1781,  in  the  fleet  com- 
manded by  .Admiral  Daiby.  After  this  Aiiniiial  Digliy, 
with  the  Prince  George  and  three  other  ships,  proceesled 
to  New  York  in  Amenca,  which  he  reached  on  tlie  ■24th 
of  August.  While  hi.4  royal  highness  remained  here, 
which  he  did  throughout  the  winter,  lodging  in  the  town. 
It  appcon  ttutt  a  plan  was  arranged  by  some  of  the  revo- 
lutionary partiaaost  wdth  the  sanction  of  Wasbingtoo*  ibr 
getting  poMearion  of  his  person ;  but  the  attempt  was 
never  actually  made.  In  the  Hut-.isnn  of  1782  he  wax,  at 
his  own  request,  translen'ed  on  board  the  Warwick,  50 
by  OaptaiD  BlphiortOM^  ifloniaKli 


I.ord  Keith ;  from  which  however  h«  wm  soon  aflet^  bf 
the  kiag'a  ordeoL  iwaoved  to  the  Buflaor,  eommanded  lij 
Sir  Sanmel  Hood.  It  was  white  he  was  in  this  ship,  then 

lying  off  Staten  Island,  that  he  made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  Nelson,  at  tht>  tune  cunituanding  the  Albemarle  fn- 
gate,  wiioso  Trust  friend  he  ever  afterwards  coiitinueJ.  In 
the  early  part  of  1783  Sir  Samuel,  now  Lord  Hood,  arrived 
with  his  fleet  at  Port  Roval,  Jamaica ;  and  his  royal  high, 
ness  remained  here  and  at  the  Havaanat  to  which  he 

Eroceeded  in  the  Fortune  frig^  on  tho  sailing  of  Laid 
(ood  for  England,  till  midsummer,  when  he  returned  home 
in  the  Portunfe,  in  which  he  reached  Spithead  on  the  28th 
of  Junt'.  Tlie  next  two  years  were  spent  in  a  continental 
tour, on  whiL-h  heset  out  31st  July,  1783, attended  bvGeneral 
Bude  and  t'aptain  Merrick,  a)id  in  the  course  of  which, 
after  being  joined  at  Hanover  by  his  tutother  Frederick,  now 
styled  Bishop  of  Osnaburg,  ho  viritod  Berlin,  where  the 
two  ypong  English  piinoes  wv  a  great  deal  of  Frededck 
the  Great,  Limebuw,  where  they  spent  a  winter,  Gotliii- 
gen,  Ilesse-Cassel,  &c.,  after  which  Prince  William  pro- 
ceeded alone  through  Switzerland  to  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
and,  alU'r  a  visit  to  Prague,  returned  to  Italy,  where  be 
spent  ttie  winter.  Having  come  back  to  England  in  the 
spring  of  178."j,  he  w  as,  after  the  usual  examination,  pasted 
as  a  lieutenant  on  the  17th  of  June,  and  appointed  third 
lieotoaant  of  the  Hebe  frigate,  in  which  he  soon  after  made 
a  voyage  round  the  British  Islands.  In  April,  ITBfi,  kis 
royal  highness,  havin?  previously  risen  to  be  seeond -ficO' 
tenant  of  the  IKbc.  wils  removed  to  tlie  Pegasus,  and  re- 
ceived liij  commission  as  captain.  In  this  ship  he  »oon 
after  siiiled  to  Ncwibundland,  thence  to  Halifax  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  then  to  Antigua,  where  he  found  his  friend 
Nelson  commanding  on  the  Leeward  Islands  station.  Id 
June,  1787,  he  was  ordered  to  Jamaica,  from  wbieb  how- 
ever he  soon  after  took  upon  him  to  return  without  iiidni>> 
tions  to  Halifax :  for  that  irregularity  he  was  ordered  to 
Quebec,  but,  after  staying  there  a  short  time,  he  venttmd 
again  to  take  his  own  course,  and  set  sail  for  England. 
He  arrived  at  Cork  in  December,  but  was  immediately 
onit  iL'.l  tu  repair  with  his  ship  to  Plymouth  ;  and  when  he 
got  there  he  was  by  another  Admiralty  order  expressly  fior- 
Bidden  to  cfuit  th^  port  without  permission,  in  the  end 
it  was  directed  that  his  punidiment  should  be  to  lenninat 
Plymouth  fbr  as  long  a  time  as  h*  had  absented  humdl 
from  his  station  without  orders,  and  then  to  return  to  Uili* 
ikx  and  the  West  Indies,  and  to  remain  there  till  he  should 
be  ordered  home.  He  wi-at  out  accordingly  in  command 
of  the  Androtiunia,  atid  remained,  principally  at  Jamaica, 
till  the  spring  oi  178'J. 

The  disposition  he  had  sliowii  to  break  through  the  or- 
dinarv  rules  of  discipline,  and  the  imposribility  that  mi 
found  to  exist  of  imposing  an  adoquato  puaiabncnt  su  a 
prinee  of  the  blood.  probaNy  led  tothedetenBnialioatliit 
nis  royal  htghness's  Uirther  professional  career  should  be 
confined  to  a  formal  ascent  through  the  successive  honouil 
or  nominal  di.stinclioiis  of  the  service.  In  May.  1789,  IB- 
mediately  alter  his  return  home,  he  was  raised  to  the 
peerage,  with  the  titles  of  Duke  of  Clarence  and  St.  .An- 
drew's and  Earl  of  Munster ;  and  an  income  of  12,U(X)L  s 
year  was  settled  upon  him  by  parliament.  The  next  year, 
after  commanding  for  a  abort  tuie  th«  Valiant,  of  74  ffua, 
on  that  ship  being  paid  off  he  was  promoted  to  the  isok 
of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue  ;  he  ujis  made  rear-adounl 
the  red  in  1793,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  in  171*4,  Ti«- 
admirai  of  tlie  red  in  ITO."*,  admiral  of  the  blue  in  IT^*  '- 
and  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  1801.  During  all  tliis  time  liow 
ever  his  royal  highness  remained  without  emplovnui-t, 
living  on  slwre  as  a  private  individual  with  Mrs.  Jordan, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  a  connection  in  1701,  which 
lasted  for  twenty  years,  and  pcodueod  » family  of  &ve  sow 
and  five  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest  soa  «m  eieaied 
Earl  of  Munster  in  I8:il,  and  is  since  dead :  the  seeond 
son  died  young  ;  and  the  eldest  daughter.  Lady  DelWe, 
is  alfo  dead.  The  duke  however  freiiui'iitly  took  {.art 
in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  lx>rds,  and  v^as  ai  least  a 
tolerably  fluent  if  not  a  very  elegant  or  bgical  six^aker. 
One  of  the  sul{)ects  in  reiierenfle  to  which  he  particularly 
distinguished  himself  was  the  abolition  of  the  slave-tnde, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  determined  oppooeats, 
not  a  little  to  the  injury  of  his  popukrity  ibr  aonw  yon* 
From  17U7.  when  he  was  appointed  tO  tAO  Oifit 
he  usually  resided  at  Bushy  Park. 
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himself,  with  his  brother  the  Prince  of  Wales,  from  his  first 
entrance  upon  pubhc  life,  to  the  party  of  the  Whie  oppo- 
iitioB;  bat  he  also  foUowed  the  jtiiaoe  ia' civiog  bis  sup* 
nDrt  to  Pitt  liter  the  eommeneement  or  the  wir  with 

France  in  1793.  On  the  return  of  Pitt  to  power  however, 
after  the  ejection  of  the  Addintfton  administration,  in  1804. 
he  again  joined  the  opposition  >vith  the  prince  and  tlie 
Duke  of  Sussex ;  and  alter  Pitt's  death  he  gave  a  sealoua 
•upport  to  the  new  miiustry  of  Fox  and  Grenville  on  all 
■UDjects  except  only  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  which 
he  opposed  to  the  last,  in  common  with  all  his  brothers. 
The  mimatnr  of  1806  tailed  his  pariiameiitaiy  allowance, 
and  that  of^  each  of  the  other  male  hranehea  of  the  royal 
Ikmily,  from  rj,()(>r>/.  to  18,(K)0/-  per  annum, 

Towards  the  close  of  the  war  hi.-i  royal  lughiifv^  was  per- 
mittcd  for  a  short  time  to  hoist  his  flag  in  the  Ja.son  to 
view  the  military  operations  going  forward  on  the  Dutch 
coast;  and  after  tlie  peace  he  performed  the  holiday  ser- 
vices of  bringing  over  the  duchess  of  Oldenburg  to  Mieer- 
ness,  and  aeeompanying  Louis  XVIII.  to  the  IVeneihea«t 
to  that  ship,  and  afterwards  of  bringing  the  emperor  of 
Russia  and  the  king  of  Prussia  to  England  in  the  Im- 
jneernable. 

On  the  11th  of  July.  IrtlK,  the  duke  was  married  at  Kew 
to  the  princes,s  Adelaide  Ix)ui!va  Theresa  Caroline  Amelia, 
eldest  dauc^hterof  George  Fredehc  Charles,  duke  of  Uaxc- 
Mciningen,  now  the  queen-dowager  Adelaide.  Their  union 
pmduoM  two  daughtos,  one  bom  in  March,  1819,  the 
ettm  m  Deeenber,  lUB,  botti  of  whom  died  in  infiincjr. 
Upon  his  marriage  60001.  was  added  hf  parHament  to  the 
income  of  tiis  royal  highness. 

In  -  27,  when  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York  had  placed 
the  D..  »e  of  Clarence  in  the  situation  ol  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne,  a  farther  increase  of  3000/.  was  made  to  his 
annual  allowance,  and  the  sum  of  600))^  a  year  was  at  the 
same  time  settled  upon  the  duchess.  On  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Gannioff  to  the  prmmerriiip  in  April  of  this  year,  he 
plaocd  tile  duke  «t  the  head  of  ^e  AdmiiaHy,  with  the 
office  of  lord  hii^h  admiral,  but  without  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet.  This  office  however  his  royal  highness  only  held 
till  the  following  September;  and  he  returned  aErain  to 

Svate  life,  till  the  death  of  George  IV.,  on  Saturday,  the 
h  of  June,  IKJO.  raised  him  to  the  throne. 
The  course  of  events  during  the  reign  of  William  IV. 
derived  its  direetton  and  character  from  the  memorable 
mof  cmanle  on  the  eontineat  of  Europe  with  which  tha 
aeeession  of  a  new  Kauf  in  England  chanced  to  be  oo> 
incident*  The  piiblic  ation  of  the  ordinances  of  Charles  X. 
against  the  press  in  France  took  place  exactly  a  month 
after  King  Williams  acces.sion :  then  rapidly  followed 
•  he  revolution  of  the  Three  Day*  in  Paris,  the  dethrone- 
ment of  Charles,  the  transference  of  the  French  crown 
to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  after  the  lapse  of  another 
aionth  the  commencement  of  the  similar  revolution  in 
Brasaels,  which  terminated  in  the  separation  of  Holland 
and  Belgium.  In  EnrlandtheUnt  symptom  of  wide-epread 
popular  unea.sincs8,  ai«alTection,  ana  tendency  to  ontDreak 
was  given  by  the  numerous  incendiary  fires  w  hich  alarmed 
the  country  m  the  months  of  September  and  October.  The 
new  parliament,  elected  since  the  accession  of  the  new 
ldn{[,  met  on  the  2Cth  of  October.  On  the  7th  of  Novem- 
ber mimense  excitement  was  occasioned  in  the  metropolis 
and  elsewhere  by  the  announcement  of  the  resolution 
come  to  by  the  laqMOsible  advisers  of  Iiis  m^es^  that  ha 
eoidd  not  venture  with  safety  to  his  person  to  dine  on  that 
evening  with  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation  of  the  city  of 
London  in  Guildhall.  This  was  followed  on  that  day  week 
brthe  resignation  of  the  Juke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert 
reel,  and  the  other  ministei-s,  on  Sir  Henry  Parnell  carry- 
ing his  motion  in  the  House  of  Common*  ior  referring  the 
seUlement  of  llie  civil  list  to  a  select  committee,  bv  a  ma- 
joritjr  of  239  against  204 ;  and  within  another  week  the  Grey 
adnnnietiation  was  in  office  under  the  banner  of  puUa- 
nentaif  reform.  Meanwhile  eomuotion  end  connision 
were  spreading  on  the  Continent.  Besides  some  minor 
eruptions  of  the  same  kind,  the  insurrection  in  Poland 
brotce  out  in  the  end  of  November— an  unhippjr  atten^ 
which  was  entirely  unsuccessful. 

On  the  1st  of  ' March,  IKil,  Lord  John  Russell,  as  the 
oijganof  the  cabinet,  and,  as  was  universally  believed,  with 
the  conetirrence  of  his  miyesty,  moved  in  the  House  of 
Oommone  the  fint  reading  of  the  first  Kelmm  Bill.  On 
ttit2andoflhe  aame  aoath  tha  seeond  wadiof  was  ear> 
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ried  by  a  majoiity  of  one ;  or  by  302  i«tei  agtinet  801. 
But  on  the  20th  of  April  mintstera  were  beaten  by  2W 
against  281  on  General  Oascaigaa's  motion  for  striking  out 
the  part  of  thor  reform  scheme  which  diminished  the 
number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  two 
days  after  parliament  waa  dissolved,  with  the  avowed  de> 
si^n  nt  a.si.ertHining  by  a  new  election  the  sense  of  the 

Seople  on  the  measure  which  had  been  thus  for  the  present 
efeated  or  abandoned. 

The  new  parliament  assembled  on  the  14th  of  June,  and 
the  sueaess  of  the  ministerial  appeal  to  the  people  was 
shown  Igr  the  leoood  reading  of  a  second  Reform  Bill  being 
carried  in  the  Honae  of  Commons  on  the  4th  of  July  by  • 

majority  of  367  to  251.  It  was  not  till  the  IDth  o I  Sep- 
tember that  the  House  came  to  a  vote  on  the  third  read- 
ing ;  but  that  too  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  by  349 
against  236.  The  measure  however  was  defeated  in  the 
Upper  House  on  the  3rd  of  October,  by  the  second  reading 
being  negatived  by  a  minority  of  188  to  198.  On  the  SMn 
parliament  was  prorogued. 

A  new  session  commenced  on  the  6th  of  December ;  and 
on  the  I2th  Lord  John  Russell  introduced  the  third  Reform 
Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which  was  carried  on  the  17th 
by  a  majority  of  324  against  162.  If  the  friends  of  the 
measure  had  not  become  more  numerous,  it  was  evident 
that  its  opponents  were  growing  weary  of  the  contest,  ntj 
were  hopeless  of  ultimately  averting  it.  On  the  third  read- 
ing neTertheleas,  the  TOto  upon  wfich  did  not  take  place 
till  the  IBtb  of  March,  1682,  the  oppoHtion  mustered  again 
in  their  former  force,  and  the  motion  was  resisteii  by  239 
against  305.  This  time  the  measure  was  also  so  far  suc- 
cessful in  the  Lords  that  the  second  reading  was  carried  in 
that  House,  on  the  1.3th  of  April,  by  &  majority  of  184 
against  175.  But  on  the  7th  of  May  ministers  were  de- 
feated by  a  majority  of  151  to  115,  on  Lord  Lyndhuist's 
motion  for  postponing  the  consideration  of  the  first  (or  dis> 
franchiainf  }  oImim  of  tha  bill ;  on  whioh  ther  immediately 
resigned.  A  minuterial  intenegmnn  of  neany  a  fortnight's 
duration  ensued;  but  by  the  17th  Earl  Grey  and  his  friends 
were  again  in  power:  the  most  stringent  methods  are  un- 
derstood to  have  been  employed,  with  the  consent  of  the 
king,  to  keep  back  the  retiactoi-y  peers  ;  and  on  the  4th  of 
June  the  Lords  passed  the  bill  by  a  large  majorit)  ,  106 
voting  for  the  motion  and  only  22  against  it.  It  received 
the  royal  assent,  and  became  law,  three  days  after. 

The  bringing  about  of  this  changa  thus  occupied, 
almost  to  the  ezclnsion  of  all  other  measures  or  questions, 
the  first  two  years  of  the  reign  of  William.   The  action 
of  the  new  machinery  of  repreaenlation  then  commenced. 
Till.'  jiarliamenl  which  had  parsed  the  Reform  Bill  was 
dissolved  on  the  3rd  of  December;  and  the  first  parliament 
elected  under  the  new  system  assembled  on  the880l0f 
January.  1833.   The  reform  of  the  representation  WM  nov 
followed  by  the  abolition  of  colonial  slavery,  the  refomof 
the  poor  laws,  and  the  reform  of  the  Irish  church.  At 
the  same  time  the  Reform  ministry  underwent  a  sueees. 
sion  of  changes.    First  in  March,  iSXi,  Lord  Durham 
resigned  the  privy  seal  from  illnes-s;  next  followed,  in 
the  end  of  May,  1834,  the  retirement  of  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  Lord  Ripon,  and  the  duke  of 
Richmond,  on  an  avowed  difference  with  their  colleagues: 
and,  finally,  on  the  9th  of  July,  Lord  Grey  himself  and 
Lord  AJthorpe  relinquished  office  in  consequenea  of  a 
misoadentandin|r  with  Mr.  OtJoonell  in  regard  to  the 
Irish  COereton  Bui.  Lord  Ahhorpe  was  induced  to  return 
after  about  a  week  ;  but  the  cabinet  is  understood  by  this 
time  to  have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  king;  and  on  the 
16th  of  November,  shortly  alter  Lord  Althurpc  had  been 
called  to  the  Upper  House  by  the  death  of  his  father,  Earl 
SpKtncer,  and  it  l>ecame  necessary  to  make  a  new  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  his  office  of  the  ehancellorsbip  of  ue 
exchequer,  hu  nu^es^  sent  for  the  dnka  of  Wellington, 
and  directed  him  to  eonebraet  a  oawminiiiij.  On  the  8tb 
of  Deeember  Sir  Robert  Feel  was  gaietted  as  first  lord  of 
the  tn  a.stiry,  the  duke  of  Wellington  as  forei^  secretary, 
and  tlie  cabinet  wa.s  completed  by  other  names  belonging 
to  the  Conservative  or  anttHrdbim  paity.  On  tha  8tth  par- 
liament  was  dissolved. 

This  arrangement  however  did  not  stand  long.  On  the 
day  on  which  the  new  House  of  Commons  ■meiubliid, 
the  19th  of  February.  1836,  ministers  wen  beaten  on  tha 
question  of  the  speakership  by  a  minority  of  ten  rotes, 
or  by  316  against  306 ;  and  OO  the  Mth  they  were  anin 
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defeated  on  the  address  by  'MO  nirainst  302.  They  main- 
tained the  struKgle  lor  *ax  weeks  longer ;  but  at  la*t, 
apon  Lord  John  Ruwkll  carryinK  a  motion  against  them 
Ml  the  Iiiah  tithe  question'  (the  famous  appropriation 
oUuae)  by  »  nuijority  of  285  to  258,  on  the  7tn  of  April, 
they  ntiKned  the  next  day.  The  kinfr,  undeistood  to  be 
now  thoroughly  hostile  to  hit  old  flriendii,  in  vain  attempted 
a  lurther  re«i»tance;  by  the  I8th  the  Reform  party  were 
aijain  in  power,  wifli  I/::d  Mi  lhouine  as  premier.  But  to 
Lord  Durham.  Lorti  Stiitiley,  Sir  .lames  Graham.  Lord 
Ripon,  the  duke  of  Rielimond,  Karl  Grey,  and  Earl  Spencer, 
who,  having  all  belonged  to  the  original  Reform  cabinet, 
had  nnoe  oeaaed  to  hold  office,  was  now  added  Lord 
Brottghun.  Lord  Melbourne's  administration  lasted  for 
tho  renafaidor  of  tho  rei^p.  Its  most  important  nctniM 
were  the  several  municipal  reform  mH.  [BoaODOR.] 
VVilliHm  IV.  died  at  WindiM>r.  after  a  dMit  illMM,  on  the 
morning;  of  the  20th  of  Jmw,  1887.  Hi  vn»  ■DfiaonM  by 
Qaeen  Victoria. 
WILLIAM  III.  1 1  EnLjiand.  [Nassau,  Housb  or.] 
WILLIAM  I.  of  Orange.  [NAmo.  Hooti  or.1 
WimAMorMAUUBBURT.  [MAUtMRttV,  Wib- 

tUM  OF.]  

WILLiAII  orWTKEHAM.  [Wykbram,  Wtlliam  of.] 
WILLIAM  OF  NEWBURY  (m  Jjrtin.  Gulielmus  Neu- 
brijjonsisl  iis  said  to  have  been  bom  at  Birdlington.  in 
113(),  and  to  liave  been  properly  called  William  Little, 
whence  he  sometimes  designates  himself  Parvus,  or  Petit. 
Hig  eoinnion  name  he  derived  I'roni  the  moi;!t.''ter\'  nf  New- 
bury in  Yorkshire,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  he  is 
Mid  to  have  been  a  disappoiatod  candidate  for  tbo  btshop- 
rie  of  St.  Asaph  on  the  dca^  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  in 
1  in.',  and  that  he  appear  to  have  been  alive  in  1220.  He 
IK  known  as  the  aiitnor  of  a  Chronicle  of  England,  which 
eonie*  down  to  tlie  year  1197,  and  is  written  in  better 
Latm  tlian  was  then  common.  It  was  first  printed  in 
12mo.  at  Antwerp  in  1507,  under  the  title  of  •  Guliclmi 
NcubrifBnaisRenim  Anglicarum  Libri  v.*  The  subsequent 
editiom  are,  *  Gulielmus  Neubrigemis  de  Rebus  Anglicis, 
cum  notis  J.  Pieanli»'  6vo.«  Pari%  1010 ;  mod  •  QtUieimi 
Neubrigensis  Hiftom  aire  Chnmicft  Reram  Anflrlieamm, 
Libris  quinque,  e  codicc  MS  pcrvetu.Hto  in  Bibliotheca 
Thomae  Sebricht,  Har.  ;  StuJio  atque  Indnstria  Th. 
Heamii,  qui  ei  praetcr  Joan.  Picardi  annotationes,  &c. 
....  suas  adjecit,'  3  vols.  Bvo.,  Oxon.  1719.  William  of 
Newbury  is  a  keen  castigator  of  tho  British  legmide  de- 
tailed by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth. 

WILLIAMS,  JOHN,  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of 
Boclaod.  and  aAcnwaids  arcbbisbop  of  York,  was  the  eon 
of  Sdwaid  Willlama  of  Aber<Conwsy,  in  Ceemanronshire 
in  Wales,  where  he  was  born  on  the  2.')th  March,  l.')S2. 
He  received  his  cailicst  education  at  the  public;  sehool  at 
Ruthin,  and  entered  a  student  of  St.  Jolin\«,  L'ainbridirc, 
on  the  5th  Novenit)er,  1.590.  Connected  with  a  gieat 
Welsh  family,  he  was  earlv  looked  upon  as  one  likely  to 
bring  distinction  en  the  principality.  '  One  thing,'  savs  his 
WtiAaining  Inogfrapher,  Racket,  *  put  him  to  the  blush 
and  a  Httle  shame,  that  such  aa  had  j^ing  apleena  would 
laugh  at  him  for  his  Welsh  tone.  For  those  who  knew 
him  at  his  admission  into  St.  .John's  Roeiety,  would  often 
say  that  he  brouptit  more  T,utin  and  Greek  than  good 
English  with  him.  Tin*  plucked  advantacce  after  it  : 
for  itmade  him  a  very  retired  ktudeiit.  by  shunning  com- 
pmy  and  conference,' as  far  as  he  could,  till  he  had  lost  the 
rudaoeaa  of  hie  native  dialect.'  Hi*  studioua  retirement 
does  not  ceem  to  have  been  of  long  duration.  He  was 
largely  supplied  with  money,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
eolTetrc  by  a  gay  life  and  profuse  expenditure.  •  From  a 
youtli  and  so  upward,'  continues  Racket,  •  he  had  not  a 
tint  to  hold  money,  for  he  did  not  only  Inyout.  but  scatter, 
spending  all  that  he  had.  and  ;.onu>what  inr  \sti;rh  he  could 
be  trusted.'  Yet  he  was  a  diligent  and  ardent  student. 
Ho  hid  •  poereffbl  memory,  and  great  facility  in  learning 
laanMffia  ud  »ppiyiilg  terms  of  ait.  When  he  alter- 
tiaida  lat  on  tho  iwnen  of  the  Ceatt  of  Chancery,  and 
lawyen  who  professed  a  contempt  for  his  legal  acquire 
ments  endeavoured  to  puzzle  him  with  pedantic  tcchnica- 
hties,  it  is  recorded  that  he  u.sod  to  retort,  to  the  mirth  of 
the  whole  cD'.irt.  by  diawuig  upon  his  old  studir*  in  seho- 
la--1ie  lomc  lie  required  little  rest,  and  three  iKnir-  of 
sleep  coutentcd  him.  '  He  surrendered  up  his  whole  time 
to  dtvo  into  the  inmenee  woU  «f  kooirtedge  that  hath  no 


bottom.  He  read  tho  best,  he  l.eard  thebeat,he  conferred 
with  the  best,  excribed,  eomniitted  to  memory,  disputed : 
he  had  some  work  continually  upon  the  loom.  And  though 
he  never  did  so  much  in  this  unwearied  industry  as  him- 
self desired,  he  did  far  more  than  all  that  did  highly  value 
him  could  eipeet  ....  All  perceived  that  a 
fellowship  was  a  garland  too  little  for  his  nead,  and  Hut  hi 
that  went  his  pace  would  quickly  go  fluther  tlttnSt  Johnl 
walks.'  In  1G05  he  took  ttie  degree  of  master  of  arts.  He 
entered  into  holy  orders  in  llRWJ,  accepting  a  sraall  living 
in  Nortolk,  mu!  ui  Uil)  he  wa,s  instituted  to  the  rectory  of 
Grai'(on  Regis  in  Northamptonshire.  In  the  same  year 
the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  greatness  was  laid  by  his 
being  chosen  chaplain  to  the  lord  etiancellor  Eg^n. 
He  had  been  able  to  secure  the  IkrottMble  notice  of  King 
James  by  his  conduct  in  reUtion  to  a  alight  dispute  be- 
tween his  majesty  and  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  and 
his  new  offic  e,  '  n  nest  for  an  ea«rle,'  a.s  Hacket  calls  it,  gave 
him  such  Reee^j*  to  the  royal  peraon  as  enabled  him  to 
profit  l)y  the  taviuirab'.e  impression.  'The  chaplain  un- 
derstood the  soil  upon  widen  he  had  Kut  his  foot,  that  it 
was  rich  and  fertile,  able  with  good  tendance  to  yield  a 
cnqp  after  the  dimensionB  of  his  desires.'  Fortunateljr  for 
himiitf,  hi  relbsed  the  offer  of  remaining  in  his  chadsincy 
under  Bacon — perhaps  his  woridly  sbrewdneei  taught  hiffl 
that  the  soil  was  undermined  beneath. 

Having  been  made  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ouiiiiarv  1u 
the  king,  in  1619,  he  preached  before  James  at  TheubjLCN 
and  the  sermon  was  printed  by  command  of  his  majesty, 
who  soon  afterwards  gave  him  the  rich  deaneiy  of  Salis- 
bury. But  James  could  only  issue  his  favouisfliRnv'' ^ 
ohaaoel ;  and  desiring  to  beineod  Williams,  veeommended 
him  to  seek  the  patronafro  of  BoeUngham.  He  adoptud 
the  friendly  hint,  and  acted  the  part  of  apostle  in  reconcil- 
ing the  conscience  of  the  favounte's  Roman  Catholic  brids 
to  the  (.'hurch  of  England.  Of  a  paptT,  containing  the 
elements  of  the  doctrinal  belief  of  the  Church  of  Enghind, 
which  he  drew  up  on  this  occasion,  twenty  copies  "ere 

f)rinted  by  order  of  the  king.  It  was  by  the  advice  of  ^Vil- 
iams  that  BuoUngham  adopted  the  bold  project  of  sscri- 
ficing  Baoott  to  tavohiiDaelf  ftom  public  indignatiou.  The 
project  was  more  snoeessiVil  than  orainaiy  human  itaieneht 
Lould  l.ave  anticipated,  and  though  it  was  an  unpopuur 
nu  a.Miie  to  renew  the  practice  of  cominitling  the  gi*st 
sen]  ti)  the  hands  of  an  eeelesia.stie,  the  favouni'-'s  L'M^iluile 
overcame  his  caution.  William*  waa  sworn  in  a*  lord  keeper 
on  the  10th  July,  1G21.  In  the  same  month  he  wa.H  rosde 
bishop  of  lioooln,  and  he  was  allowed  to  hold  the  deanerr 
of  Westminster  (in  which  he  had  been  installed  in  IflMo 
and  the  reetoiy  of  Walgrave  in  comnendam.  Be  flts* 
nseed  to  preserve  possession  of  so  many  eeeleaiistioal  pio* 
IV.iiient.*,  that,  nccoidingto  Dr.  Hcylyn"-,  remari^  'hewsi 
a  perfect  diocese  within  himself,  as  bcmu  bishop,  desfl, 
prebend,  residentiary,  and  par>on,  all  at  onee.'  Baeon 
not  the  only  person  on  whu!>e  ruin  Williams  desired  tonw; 
he  was  indefatigable  in  his  endeavours  to  have  Archbishop 
Abbot  deprived  of  his  office,  on  account  of  his  having  ac- 
cidentally shot  Lord  Zcrach's  deer-keeper.  [Abbot.1  It«as 
part  of  Williams's  policy  to  employ,  with  the  vast  Ainoswliieli 
were  at  his  command,  a  crowd  of  court  spies,  whose  infijl^ 
mation  he  turned  to  his  own  advatitnge.  When  the  MiP" 
quis  Inoiosjv  the  Spanish  nmba-s^ador,  had  succeeded  in 
terrifying  James  into  the  belief  that  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  Buckii'irti  nn,  WiUmnig  was  able  toinforra  the 
Ikvourite  of  the  cause  of  the  aii'lj:'s  altered  oondnct,  snd  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  Buckingham  however  ^ipeais  to  have 
soon  entertained  a  (tear  that  the  lord  keeper  wasaeqiitaiar 
too  great  a  share  of  independent  power,  and  hlenilB  tjW 
resolved  on.  Laud,  whom  he  wan  the  first  to  pitwi>|ft 
had  also  become  his  deadly  enemy,  and  when  hi  pejueifed 
that  the  keeper  was  sinking,  'he  shunned  him,'  says  Hac- 
ket,'ns  the  old  Romans,  in  their  super>tilinii,  wnikcd  alcx^f 
from  tliat  soil  which  was  bla.<!ted  with  thunder.'  Laud* 
tell-tale  diary  is  full  of  ominous  dreams  about  Williams,  in 
which  the  wish  is  liatber  to  the  thought.  In  the  meantime 
Buckingham  himself  rank  in  the  Ikvour  of  James,  and  Wil* 
liams  remained  lord  keeper  till  the  accession  of  Charles, 
when,  in  October,  1620.  he  wa-s  deprived  of  his  offiw- 
Williams  was  ordered  not  to  continue  in  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  I^nis,  but  he  was  not  a  man  to  be  intimidated. 
He  retained  his  place  on  the  t>ench  of  bishops  and,  as  l*f 
as  his  High  Church  principles  would  permit,  supported!^ 
popular  eauie,  and  asartca  himself  in  pnmiotuig  the  ?n* 
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tion  of  Right.  His  ittlenUcn  rival  Laud  raised  a^rains^t 
Mm,  in  the  Star  Chamhtr,  a  charge  of  betrajring  the  Vins,'s 
secrets,  cpntrarj'  to  his  oath  as  a  privy  councillor.  He  was 

convicti'd  of  subornation  of  pet]ur)  in  defending]  himself 
from  this  chanre.—finetl  10,(XH.)/.,  suspondcdftom  his  offices, 
and  coniicmnod  to  imprisonment  dnnng  the  royal  pleasure. 
At  the  met- tiiiE:  of  the  I-ong  Parliament  in  16^,  he  was  re- 
leased, and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  re- 
volution had  now  taken  place  in  the  court ;  he  was  received 
Ipto  favour,  and  in  the  following  Tear  translated  to  the 
•rchiepi>cupal  see  of  Yorlr.  He  retired  dminf  the  civil 
war  to  Aber-Conwny  in  Wales,  and  held  out  Conway  Castle 
for  the  kin?.  He  died  on  2r)th  March.  1C50.  Clarendon 
charges  Williams  with  beintj  vain,  p<'rlidious,  and  revenije- 
All.  Weldon  and  others  accuse  him  of  having  been  a 
corrupt  Judge — a  charge  receiving  support  from  tlie  lavisli 
scale  of  his  expenditure.  The  same  writer  charges  him 
with  profligacy :  but  according;  to  Haeket,  who  woold  not 
be  Jikeljr  to  mention  such  acircomstanee  if  it  were  not  true, 
he  aeadentally  suffered  a  mutilation  in  youth,  which 
made  continence  in  his  case  be  no  virtue.  In  Cnllic  r'-. 
•Annals  of  the  Stage  '  (ii.  27)  the  curious  circumstance  i> 
staled  of  his  having  been  charged  with  having  the  'Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream'  exhibited  in  his  house  on  Sunday,  27th 
September,  1631.  In  1637  h«  published,  in  quarto.  'The 
Holy  Table,  name  and  thing,  more  aatient]y,propenv,  and 
literally  used  under  the  New  Testament  than  that  of  Altar.' 
Hacket,  Memorial  offered  to  the  gree^  datninrt  of 
n  tVilliams,  D.D.  &c. ;  Philips,  Jli*^  (ffJbhn  Williamf, 
&c. ;  Brodie.  British  Empire,  ii.  349-373;  Works  cited.") 

WILLIAMS,  SIR  CHARLES  HANHURY,  was  bom  in 
the  year  1709,  and  was  the  thi;d  son  of  John  Hanbury, 
Esq.,  a  South  Sea  Director.  The  name  of  Williams  was 
assumed  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  will  of  his 
godfather,  Charles  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Caerleon.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton;  after  leaving  schooT,  he  went  abroad  for 
some  time,  and  after  his  n  t  i:  n  from  foreign  travel  married, 
in  1732,  Lady  Frances  (Juiiusg-by,  daughter  of  Thomas, 
earl  of  Coningsby.  Tlie  year  ader  his  marriage  he  became 
member  of  parliament  for  the  county  of  Monmouth.  In 
parliament  he  steadily  supported  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  but 
took  no  prominent  part  as  a  speaker.  He  gave  the  minister 
however  a  more  effective  assistance  than  Qiat  of  apeeches, 
by  ft-eouent  political  balladi^  which  he  compoacd  with 
much  snll,  and  to  which  he  owes  a  great  part  of  his  re- 
putation. In  1739  he  was  appointed  payma-ster  of  the 
maiines ;  in  17  Hi  he  w.is  made  a  knight  of  the  Bath,  and 
was  sent  as  envoy  to  Dresden.  In  1749  he  succeeded  Mr. 
Leggo  as  minister  plenipotentiary  at  Berlin,  but  in  ITJ^l  he 
returned  again  to  Dre»den.  He  acquitted  himself  in  theiie 
•  diplomatic  employments  greatly  to  the  satisfai  tion  of  his 
empSoyers,  ami  shuwed  a  diligence  and  regularity  in  busi- 
ness wmdi  soiprised  those  who  had  known  him  only  as  a 
man  of  fkshion  and  a  wit  of  private  circles.  Re  was  sent 
from  Dresden  on  a  very  important  mission  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, wluch  had  for  its  object  to  engage  the  empress  of 
Russia  ill  a  triple  allsiince  with  Austria  and  England 
against  France.  His  first  eflorts  at  St.  Petersburg  were 
attended  with  remarkable  succes-s,  but  the  negotiation 
ultimately  failed,  and  its  &ilure  operated  Kcvcrcly  on  Sir 
C.  H.  Williams's  mind  and  health.  He  left  St.  Petersburg 
in  1757*  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  and  with  his  mind  in 
some  degree  affected.  When  he  arrived  in  England  he 
w  as  quite  in.sane.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  November,  1759. 
He  It'll  two  dauixhtern,  the  elder  of  whom  married  William 
Anne,  fourth  earl  of  F-.s.-ex,  aiiii  the  younger  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle  Walsingham,  a  jounger  son  oi  the  first  carl 
of  Shannon. 

Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams  is  known  creditably  as  a 
poet  by  his  Odes  (12mo.,  1775).  His  principal  fame  during 
his  life  was  derived  from  Ms  political  squibSb  which  are  of 
a  superior  order  of  excellence,  and  his  tslents  for  con- 

vers,atiun.  He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Horace  Walpole, 
Henry  Fox,  the  first  Lonl  Holland,  and  his  brother  Ste])lieii 
Fo.\, 'the  first  Lord  IlchesU  r.  He  is  the  author  of  a  jmper 
in  the  'World,'  No.  37,  wi.ich  describes  with  much  humour 
the  miseries  of  a  great  liulv's  dependent  companion. 

WIUlAMSk  £DWAIU>.  tWsuu  Lamqvagb  and 
LimAYmui.1 

WILLIA\IS,  REV.  .TOHN,  •  the  apostle  of  Polynesia,' 
was  born  .Tune  29,  1796,  at  Tottenham,  near  London.  He 
enjoyed  the  instruction  ol"  a  pious  mother,  and  his  early 
years  were  distinguished  by  a  most  amiable  disposition  and 


a  degree  of  intelligence  which  entitled  him,  according  to 
the  information  furnished  to  Ms  biographer,  to  the  cha^ 
racter  of  *  a  handy  lad but  during  ms  youth  he  showed 
no  signs  of  extraordinary  intellectual  powers,  nor  was  he 

the  subject  of  those  deep  feelings  of  regard  for  religious 
tnith  which  Fuhsemiently  became  the  ruling  principles  of 
his  life.  Ill  IHIO  lie  was  apprenlired  !o  a  ii'mishing  iron- 
monger in  tiie  City  Road,  but  as  the  cir-jumitances  of  nis 
family  rende.*^  it  umieceaaaiT  that  he  should  apply  Mra« 
self  to  handior«ft  emplojpmont,  his  indentoies  ex> 
empted  Mm  llrom  the  more  laborious  part  of  the  Imsineec, 
and  his  employers  engaged  to  confine  him  to  the  mm- 
mercial  department.  Young  Williams  *oo:\  displayed  an 
inclination  for  the  workshop  rather  than  the  counU  r,  ai:d 
freijuently  availed  himself  of  the  absence  of  the  workmen 
dunn::  their  meals  to  step  into  their  places  at  the  bench  or 
the  forge.  By  such  means  he  became  a  skilfiil  workman, 
and  his  master,  Mr.  Tonkin,  found  it  to  his  interest  to  em- 
ploy him  in  exeeating  orders  wUeh  required  peculiar  de. 
Iicacy  and  skill.  He  would  abo  fVequently  volunteer  his 
services  for  bell-han-^'ing  and  sitrilar  oul-donr  employ- 
mints.  While  thus  employed,  Williams  became  connected 
w:th  companions  whose  irreligious  habits  threatened  to 
e\eit  a  most  fatal  influence  upon  his  character ;  but  nn  a 
Sabbath  evening  early  in  1R14,  while  waiting  in  ilie  street 
for  some  dissipated  companions  with  whom  he  had  agreed 
to  spend  the  evening  at  a  tavern,  he  was  recognised  and 
acoosted  by  Mn.  Tonkin,  the  wife  of  his  employer,  who 
was  then  on  her  way  to  the  Tabernacle,  Moornelds.  She 
persuaded  him  to  accompany  her,  and  he  there  heard  a 
.sermon  by  the  Rev.  Timothy  Ka.-t,  of  Birmingham,  which 
so  deeply  impressed  his  mitia  a-s  to  lead  to  an  entire  eliaiige 
of  lite.  Instead  of  a  wild  and  thoughtless  youth,  Williams 
became  a  diligent  hearer  and  an  anxious  inquirer  after 
religious  knowledge,  aod  before  long  he  united  himseir 
with  the  religimiB  community  assembling  at  the  Tkber* 
nacle,  joined  a  class  of  young  men  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  improvement,  and  became  an  active  Sunday- 
school  teacher.  Missiunary  operations  were  then  exciting 
a  very  lively  interest  at  tne  Tabernacle,  where  the  Rev. 
Matthew  W  i'lks  was  exerting  himself  to  extend  a  sense  of 
their  importance ;  and  at  one  of  the  numerous  meetings 
held  with  this  view,  Williams  became  impressed  with  a 
strong  desire  to  devote  his  talenta  to  tlm  aenrice  of  the 
heathen.  After  much  deliberation,  he  offjered  his  servleea 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  in  J"Iy,  ISlfi,  and  being 
accepted,  he  was  allowed  to  leave  Mr.  Tor-kii^  before  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship. 

The  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  had  been  made  known  to  the  British  public  by  the 
voyages  of  Captain  Cook  and  others,  were  selected  by  the 
founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  as  the  scene  of 
their  eariiest  labours.  (Missmiis,  TOl.  XT„  p.  271 J  For 
many  years  the  pioneers  of  the  benerotent  enterprise  la- 
boured  with  very  little  success  ;  but  before  the  time  when 
Williams  offered  himself  to  the  Soeiely.  many  of  the 
natives  had  embraced  Christianity,  ami  m  some  islands  the 
cruel  rites  of  idolatry  had  been  entirely  abandoned.  So 
far  from  the  difficulties  of  the  missionaries  being  removed 
by  this  happy  change  in  their  circumstances,  they  were 
rather  increased  by  their  success ;  the  number  of  agents  in ' 
the  field  being  totally  insuAcient  to  supply  the  necessities 
of  those  people  who  were  already  emerging  from  bar- 
barism, and  ii.akiiig  the  most  touching  appeals  for  religious 
instructiiiri,  a-i  '.vtll  as  for  assistance  in  acquiring  theart.sof 
civilization.  Tlie  most  urgent  demands  for  more  mis- 
sionaries were  ■^e;lt  to  the  Society  in  Kngland,  the  directoni 
of  which  had  nu  alternative  Dut  to  leave  their  former 
agents  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  their  responsibilities, 
and  the  half«wak<ned  savages  to  relapse  into  their  former 
superstitions,  or  to  send  out  men  imperfectly  Qualified  for 
a  work  requiring  so  much  prudence  and  ekiII,  as  well  as 
unconquerable  zeal.  Under  the.sc  circumstances  Williams 
and  several  other  young  men  were  sent  out  with  only  a 
few  months'  prepiation  for  labours  which  rather  caJled 
for  years  of  preliminary  study.  During  the  short  period 
allowed  for  the  purpose,  Williams  did  not  confine  Inmstlf 
to  Uteraiy  aod  theological  studies,  but  ako  visited  mann* 
factories,  aod  made  Mmsclf  acquainted  with  sach  processes 
as  he  might  have  to  teach  in  accordance  not  only  with  his 
own  views  of  the  miasionai^  work,  but  also  with  the  instruo* 
tions  received  fii.m  the  Society  with  wl.ieli  he  had  con- 
nected himself  whose  aim  it  has  always  been,  in  subordinac 
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ton  to  fhe  great  d«fl^  of  teaching  the  gospe],  to  intro- 
duce amonff  thp  heafhon  the  arts  of  civiliicd  society.  In 
October,  1816,  Williaras  married  Miss  Mary  Chaiiner,  who 
proved  an  invaluable  coadjutor  in  his  futui.'  labo  u-s;  and 
on  the  16th  of  November  folio winp  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williams, 
in  company  with  several  other  misbionari«b MBbarked  for 
%do«jr,  whence  after  a  abort  ttay  tbigr  pcoeeeded,  after 
ealling  at  New  Zealand,  to  Bmeo,  one  of  th*  Society 
Ia]an<fi^  wUcb  they  reached  exactly  twelve  months  after 
leaving  London.  Here  they  remained  for  some  months, 
Mr.  Williams  aaaisting  the  missionaries  previoiuly  stationed 
there,  and  perfecting  himself  in  the  Tahitian  laiii;uai;c'. 
During  this  time  he  also  made  the  iron-work  for  a  small 
Teasel  which  the  missionaries  were  building  for  Pomarc, 
king  of  Tahiti.  After  a  time  a  party  of  the  missionaries, 
inouding  Mr.  and  Mn.  Williams,  removed  to  Huahine, 
motbor  Wand  of  the  aame  Rronp,  where  they  were  very 

dadly  received  by  the  natives.  The  fame  of  their  ailival 
Drought  visitors  trom  the  surroundinsi  islands,  and  the  ur- 
gent solieitations  of  Tumatoa,  king  of  Raiatea  the  Ulitea 
of  Captain  Cook),  induced  Messrs.  Williams  and  Thielkeld 
to  remove  to  that  island,  which  is  the  largest  and  most 
central  of  the  Sodet;^  group.  Its  population  waii  at  that 
time  about  1300.  hut  its  pohtical  influence  was  far  greater 
than  au|;ht  be  eiqwcted  mm  its  popolatioo.  and  its  prin- 
etpal  ehiefli  received  divine  honours,  as  well  as  dvil  alle- 
giance and  tribute,  from  the  neitihbouriner  isles.  'From 
time  immemorial,"  observes  Mr.  Front,  'this  island  had 
been  the  focus  and  source  of  the  aboniiiiabli'  idolatries 
which  had  darkened,  demoralued,  and  destroyed  the  in- 
habitants of  its  own  and  the  suTOundins;  shores.  Here 
were  to  be  found  tbe  types  of  the  manifold  usages,  even 
Hm  nost  deba^ng  ana  cruel,  which  had  t)ecome  the  cus- 
toms of  the  race ;  nere  were  the  archives  of  tiusir  religious 
legends;  the  temple  and  altar  of  Oro,  the  Mars  and 
Moloch  of  the  South  Sea-s  ;  and  this  had  been  the  theatre 
of  more  sanguinaiy  deeds  than  were  to  be  found  in  the 
dark  records  of  all  the  other  islands  around  it.  Hitlur 
hecatombs  of  human  victims  had  been  brought  from  near 
and  distant  shores  to  be  oft'ered  in  the  blood-stained  marai 
of  Opoa.'  Upon  this  interesting  island  the  truths  of  t'liris- 
lianiqr  had  been  first  proetaimed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson, 
who,  with  Pomare  ana  nineteen  other  Tahitians,  had  been 
accidentally  driven  thither  in  a  storm  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
had  received  (heir  instruction  so  well  as  to  be  exceedinsly 
desirous  of  obtainins?  missionaries  for  themselves.  While 
however  tlie  peojile  were  willing  to  adopt  Christianity  a 
national  religion,  and  to  give  a  cordial  welcome  to  it.- 
teachers,  Mr.  Williams  found  their  monl  condition  to  be 
extremeiy  debased,  and  their  idleness  apparently  inveterate. 
They  were  also  so  scattered  over  the  idand  as  to  render 
collective  instruction  almost  impossible.  It  was  indeed 
evident  that  Iheir  habits  must  be  entirely  remodelled  be- 
fore the  missionaries  could  hope  to  prosecute  their  labours 
with  success.  Without  netrleetins;  the  pnmary  object  of  his 
mission,  Williams  induced  the  Raiatcans  to  collect  them- 
selves to  one  spot,  and  to  build  habitations  for  themselves, 
as  well  as  a  chapel  and  school-house.  For  his  own  use  he 
erected  a  comfortable  house  in  the  Eoglish  style,  present- 
ing a  model  to  wMefa  the  natives  were  eneouragea  to  look 
.bwi  in  its  structure  and  conveniences,  and  in  the  furniture 
vrith  which  it  was  adorned  ;  almost  everything  being  done 
by  his  o'.vn  hand<.  The  natives  were  thus  taught  not  only 
to  ft]iptct'iatc  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  but  to  obtain 
them  lor  themselve«,  by  constructins  bouses  with  two  or 
more  apartments,  with  wooden  floors,  Iramed  walls  plas- 
tered with  coral  lime,  thatched  roofs,  well-stocked  garoens, 
tables,  chairs,  sofas,  and  bedsteads  with  turned  legs,  carpets, 
and  hangings.  They  were  also  fautmcted  in  boM-bnilaing, 
and  their  diligence  and  ingenuity  were  excited  by  judicious 
rewards  in  the  form  of  nails,  lunges,  and  other  use(\il  ar- 
ticles which  the  missionaries  procured  from  Enfrland,  Pro- 
ceedine  cautiously,  first  to  make  the  natives  li  el  their 
necessities,  and  then  to  put  them  ;n  the  riuht  way  lor  sup- 
plying them,  the  missionahes  were  at  length  gratified  by  a 
request  to  attend  a  me«liaff  OMrrtned  uf  the  natives  ibr 
the  porpose  of  improving  their  iooial  oondition  by  th« 
astawishmeHt of  1e^  marriage.  TMsk  noCtheplaca  to 
rebut  the  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  the 
missionaries,  of  substituting  a  despotism  of  which  they  were 
the  heads  for  that  previously  cxisuog  under  the  chiefs. 
The  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  such  is  in  the  lucid 
and  dreunstantial  statements  contained  in  such  works  as 


those  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  utiele;  stateiwdi 

which  bear  tlie  most  undeniable  internal  evidence  of  suv 
centy  and  truth,  and  which  have  been  corroborated  \>j 
several  persons  whose  testimony  stands  clear  of  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  partiality.   In  Ulay,  1820,  upon  the  occaiion  , 
of  the  opening  of  a  MW  dufA  at  Raiatea,  at  which  more 
than  2400  MtMoavKrepNiait,  a  complete  code  of  Uvit 
was  estabhshed  by  the  votes  of  the  people,  and  it  diffemi 
firom  those  previously  introduced  in  other  islands  of  tin 
South  Seas  in  the  important  point  of  the  introduction  of 
trial  by  jury.   An  efficient  executive  government  was  d*)  • 
organized,  everything  being  done  by  the  natives,  thouji 
under  the  immeJiate  supeiintendence  of  their  instructors. 
Being  desirous  of  extending  to  Others  the  benefits  whuli 
they  enjoyed  themselves,  the  Raiataans  formed  an  auxilia  v 
miaiionaiy  society,  which  was  annported  by  libexal  dooi-  | 
tions  of  such  vfieles  as  they  had  leamed  to  prepare  fat  I 
s.alc  ;  and  Mr.  Williams  laid  the  tb  indation  of  fatiut  OMh  ' 
nuTcial  wealth  liy  teaching  the  people  to  cultivate  tobscto  | 
and  the  s'.iLai -cure,  ami  to  prepare  sucrar  for  the  marlitt. 
With  this  view  lie  eonslnicted  a  su^ar-mill,  the  rollers  p:  i 
which  were  turin  d  m  ;l  lathe  formed  by  his  own  hand.  I 

The  benevolence  which  prompted  Williams  to  tudi 
exertions  could  not  rest  content  within  the  narrow  limits  of 
Ratateaand  such  places  aamifht  be  reached  fiomitlif 
oeeasiona]  boat-voyages.  The  ratelligence  received  fioo 
lime  to  time  from  other  islands  irave  him  a  strong  desir? 
to  extend  the  peaeefnl  eoTKjuest  in  wim-li  he  had  bom« 
distint;uished  .^  part,  and  he  pircLived  that  nothing  wass; 
much  wanted  for  the  political  advantai^e  of  the  civiiueii 
communities  at  the  mission  stations  as  a  aaaiket  for  tluir 

£ reduce  and  a  ready  means  of  communication  witli  it 
le  therefore  conceived  that  if  a  small  ship  were_  penna- 
nently  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  misaionMiei»  tt  woald 
tend  greatly  to  facilitate  their  labours  fbr  the  cM  ui 
religious  elevation  of  the  islander*.  Although  notseedoU 
in  these  views  by  the  directors  of  the  Society,  hewtsio 
fully  convinced  of  lire  irnpoitmu  e  ot'  the  scheme  that  i. 
determined  to  undertake  a  very  heavy  pecuniary  re»p«.m-i 
bihty,  rather  than  abandon  nis  project.     He  thereit-r 
visited  Sydney  about  the  commencement  of  1822,  and  poi- 
chased  a  schooner  of  ftom  eizhty  to  ninety  tons,  called  Uk 
'  Endeavour,'  in  the  hope  ttiat  the  Society  would,  npon 
full  explanation  of  the  circumstances,  share  the  respoiui- 
bilify  of  the  purchase.    He  also  made  .arrangement*  tar 
promotini,'  the  rising  commerce  of  the  islands,  and  relumed 
with  several  eow.s,  calves,  and  sheep,  ])resenled  by  Sir 
Thomas  Urisbane,  governor  of  New  South  W'ales.  for  the 
use  ot'  the  chiefs  and  missionarius.  In  July,  1823,  Willi«Jt' 
sailed  from  Raiatea  in  the  '  Endeavour,^  for  the  Herve; 
Islands,  calling  at  the  mission-station  of  Aitutaki,  idler  , 
which  he  endeavoured  to  carry  into  effect  a  long-cheriskd 
scheme  for  the  discovery  of  the  island  of  Uarof  onga,  vThich 
wiis  then  only  known  to  the  missionaries  l>v  the  report cf 
a  few  of  its  natives  upon  otlier  islands.    Faifinc  in  lu»  fit*' 
attempt,  he  visite<l  Mancaia  and  some  other  islands,  but  a', 
length,  as  is  described  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  '  Wit- 
sionary  Enterprises,"  he  discovered  the  desired  i.Jan<i. 
which  is  the  finest  and  most  poouloua  of  the  Herrey 
group.  Leaving  a  native  teacher  there,  with  a  promise  « 
sending  further  assistance,  the  '  Endeavour'  shortly  retumw 
to  Raiatea,  whence  she  soon  sailed  upon  another  expedi- 
tion to  Rurutu  and  Rimatara.    Small  as  the  vessel  wa*  li^ 
such  a  purpo.se,  the  indefatigable  mi.s.sionary  wa,s  preparin; 
for  a  more  distant  expedition  to  the  Navigator.i'  and  otbtt 
islands,  when  his  projects  were  suddenly  checked,  and  he 
himself  was  involved  in  most  painful  embarrassments,  by 
the  intelligence  that  certain  interested  merchants  had  pro- 
cored  the  enactment  of  fiscal  regulations  by  the  govemv 
of  New  South  Wales,  which  creafly  impeded  the  devdW* 
ment  of  trade  from  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  rendW" 
the  retention  of  the  '  Endeavour'  hopeless.    At  the  saffl* 
time  he  received  intelligence  from  England  that  the  dirw- 
toi>  of  tlie  Society  disapproved  of  the  steps  he  had  taki-n 
with  regard  to  the  sliip,  they  having  a  very  commendabli' 
jealousy  of  anything  that  could,  even  in  appcanmcf,  im-  | 
nait  a  worldly  ehaiacter  to  their  nroeeeuogk  Hs 
mua  eompelled  to  send  the  sMtt,  laden  with  the  iiihAimi^ 
ketable  produce  that  he  could  collect,  to  Sydntf, 
orders  for  the  sale  of  both  sliip  and  cargo.  Gnevou^ 
as  he  felt  this  disappointment,  he  did  not  abandon  lu*  ^ 
favourite  design,  but  only  allowed  it  to  remain  in  sbej'saM 
for  a  time,  whUe  he  devoted  hiaeD«8}e8t»Raiatii(«M*  ' 
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tt  WM  found  necMMiy,  from  the  firequcnqrof  dMtnictiTe 
itenH^  to  remore  the  wlUamwt  to  tM  €^ 

fa  flie  •otiimn  of  1825  Rtrotonm  and  other  of  the 

Hervey  islands  were  rrvisited  by  the  Rev.  Mr  15 mme.  one 
of  Williamss  fellow  labourers,  in  the  *  Hawei^,  a  ve?csfl 
chartered  lor  the  purpose  by  the  Society.  In  Di'ccmbL'r 
of  the  same  year  Williams  was  joined  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Pitman,  who  were  appointed  to  oceupv  the  new  station  at 
Rvotonn,  but  reouuned  with  him  for  101116  nonths  at 
Raiatea  before  praeeeding  to  thwr  deatiaatkn.  fa  April, 
1827.  they  obtained  a  pasaage  to  Rarotonga,  aeeompanied 
by  Mr.  atid  Mn.  Williams,  who  contemplated  atajrincr  a 
few  months  to  assist  their  less  experirncefl  iVicnds.  What 
ha-s  been  stated  in  reference  to  Raiaiea  will  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  labours  to  be  pcrfornuHi  in  other  islands;  but 
here  was  a  new  difficulty  occasioned  bvthe  difference  of  the 
Rarotoogan  dialect  from  that  with  wnich  the  misaionanes 
were  aeaoainted  under  the  name  of  the  Tahitian.  and  in 
which  all  their  booki  were  printed.  Having  conquered 
the  diScnlties  of  the  lanenape  so  far  as  to  be  able  to 
speak  and  preach  to  the  Rarutonean*.  Williams  next  en- 
gaged himself  in  preparing  books  and  translating  portions 
of  the  Bible  into  the  language,  which,  of  course,  he  had 
to  reduce  to  a  written  form  and  a  grammstical  system. 
When  at  length  prepared  to  return  to  Raiatea,  he  waited 
month  after  month  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  and, 
when  there  leemed  to  be  no  hope  of  a  ressel  paaiiaK  with- 
in Hght.  be  determined  upon  building  a  ship.  notvritMtand* 
iog  nia  limited  knowledge  of  nasal  arcliitecfure,  the  total 
absence  of  ajs^istance  beyond  what  the  natives  could 
render,  and  the  lack  ol"  iron  and  tools.  v(  wlm  h  he  had  a 
very  insufficient  supply.  t)ne  of  the  first  steps  in  this  un- 
dertaking was  the  construction  of  a  pair  of  smith  s  bellows, 
to  obtain  leather  for  which  three  of  the  four  goats  on  the 
ialaod  were  killed.  It  must  have  proved  extremely  morti- 
l^ing  to  find  that  when  the  machine  wae  completed  it  did 
not  act  properly,  owing  to  a  little  overright  in  tiie  con- 
struction, but  the  perplexity  was  abruptly  terminated  by 
the  entire  destruction  of  everything  but  the  boards  by  rats, 
which  swarmed  at  Rarotonga.  Undismaytil  h\  this  niin- 
hap,  Williams  contrived  a  blowing-machine,  which  is  fully 
described  in  his  •  Missionar)-  Knterprises,'  in  which  no 
leather  waa  rec|uired.  In  relating  the  difficulties  ex- 
perienced on  this  occasion,  WiUiaina  remarks  on  the  delt- 
cienetes  of  dictionariea,  encyclopmdias,  and  similar  works, 
in  not  giving  sufficiently  explicit  directions  for  the  con- 
struction of  articles  of  common  use,  or  '  s  ioh  bimple  in- 
stnic^r.ns  and  explanation.s  as  would  direct  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  an  im|)oitant  and  useful  object  by  means  less 
complex  than  the  machinery  of  civilized  countnei.'  Having 
no  taw,  the  tncs  Used  were  split  b v  wedfe*.  and  having 
no  ateaming-anpnatns,  bent  planka  were  jiroeared  by 
splittiiwcurTedtnnilti.  Cbrdageweantanuthetored  of  the 
bark  of  the  At'Miev*;  aailewere  made  of  native  matting; 
and  for  oakum  were  subetituted  cocoa-nut  husk,  banana 
stumpsi,  native  cloth,  &c.  Sheaves  were  formed  of  the 
mlo,  or  iron-wood,  by  means  of  a  lathe  constioicted  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  pintles  of  the  rudder  were  made  from  a 
piece  of  a  pickaxe,  a  cooper's  adze,  and  a  large  hoe.  By 
Mich  contrivanoei»  in  the  abort  space  of  fifteen  weeks,  was 
completed  a  sea-worthy  veaaal  about  aizty  feet  long  and 
eigmeen  wide.  Supplied  witfi  anchors  of  wood  and  stone, 
and  with  a  crew  consisting  only  of  natives,  Williams  fin*t 
tried  his  vessel,  which  he  styled  the  '  Messenger  ol  Peace,' 
in  a  voyage  of  about  170  miles,  to  Aitutaki,  \vhic  h  was 
accomplished  without  any  more  serious  casualty  than  the 
l»reaking  of  the  forema.st  through  the  inexperience  of  the 
native  crew;  and  atler  a  few  days  the  veaael  returned  to 
Rarotonga  with  a  valuable  cargo  of  pigs,  eocoaHnits,  and 
flote.  Shortly  afterwarda  Mr.  and  Mn.  Buzacolt  arrived  at 
Rarotonga,  having  among  their  stores  a  supply  of  iron, 
which  enabled  Mr.  Williams  to  strencrthen  his  snip  before 
«)Kng  for  Tahiti,  a  distance  of  8CK)  miles,  which  he  accom- 
plished in  safety.  Being  now  fully  determined  to  unciej-- 
take  his  long-contemplated  voyage  to  the  more  westerly 
Inlands,  Williams  immediately  set  about  preparations  for  it. 
tie  however  retained  to  Raiatea,  and  was  actively  engaged 
in  that  and  neighboam^  islands  for  a  eonnderable  time 
before  the  great  expe^on  i^d  be  commeneed.  On  the 
24lh  of  May,  1830,  the  *  Measensfer  of  Peace'  left  Kaiatea 
on  this  important  voyajre,  for  the  circumstances  of  whifh 
we  must  refer  to  ttie  interesting  narrative  of  Uie  musion- 


aiy  voyager  himself;  merely  stating  that  after  calling  at 
Maagaia,  Rarotonga,  and  other  out-stations,  the  veaael 
pracceded  wcatwanl  to  Savage  laUnd,  Tongatabu,  Savai^ 
and  many  other  ithuids  of  the  Hapai  and  Sunoan  or  Navi- 
gators' groups,  after  whu  h  she  returned  to  Raiatea.  To- 
wards the  latter  end  of  1K<2,  ;ii\er  conveying  a  supply  of 
j)iovisR)i;s.  horses,  a&ses,  and  cattle  to  I^rotonga,  W  illianis 
again  sailed  in  the  '  Messenger  of  Peace  '  to  the  Samoas, 
alter  which  he  rettuned  to  Rarotonga,  where,  with  Mean*. 
Pitman  and  Buiacott,  he  oompletM  the  Rarotongaa  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Teitament  Having  now  determined  to 
visit  England,  he  aent  the  *MeaBenger  of  Peace '  to  Tahiti, 
with  directions  that  die  should  M  aold,  if  a  ptirchaaer 
should  offer,  and  that  another  veaael  should  be  chartered 
and  sent  for  him.  Not  hearing  again  from  Tahiti,  he 
eventually  completed  a  small  vessel  wliich  had  been  com- 
menced by  an  American  then  at  Rarotonga,  and  in  July, 
1833,  sailed  in  it  for  Tahiti.  The  business  of  the  mission 
required  another  visit  to  Rarotonga  before  he  finally  eni> 
iMuked  itar  England,  but  at  length,  having  once  more 
visited  Raiatea,  he  took  passage  in  a  homeward-bound 
whaler,  and  reached  Ix)ndon,  in  June,  1834.  The  interest 
of  his  adventures  rendered  him  immediately  an  object  of 
attraction  at  the  numerous  mis-sionai-y  meetings  at  which 
he  took  a  part,  and  so  great  was  the  desire  to  hear  him  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  that  his  labours  at  home  were 
little  less  arduous  than  they  had  been  in  the  South  Seaa. 

While  however  hia  laboum  in  apealdng,  preaching,  and 
leetoring  were  alraoat  ineeaaant,  Williams  never  loat  eight 
of  emrairements  more  immediately  connected  withthcwel- 
fare  of  Polynesia.  He  submitted  to  the  directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  and  .subsequently  to  the  Chris- 
tian public,  plans  for  a  theoloi^ical  college  at  Rarotonga, 
for  the  education  ot  native  missionariee.  Mid  of  a  school  at 
Tahiti,  which  might  both  afford  superior  education  to  the 
sons  of  chiefs  and  serve  the  purpose  of  a  normal  school 
for  training  native  achoolmasters.  He  laid  lus  MS.  of  the 
Rarotongan  New  Testament  before  the  Britidi  lAid  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  and  sub-.efpiently  .snperintended  the  printing 
of  that  and  several  other  works  for  the  use  of  the  islanders; 
and  he  .vrr.te  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  impoitaiit 
circumstances  of  his  extraordinary  career,  which  appeared 
in  April,  1837«  under  the  title  of  '  A  Narrative  of  Mis- 
aionajy  Eoterpriaca  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  with  remarks 
upon  the  natoral  history  of  the  ialandi,  origin,  languages, 
tnditions,  and  usages  of  the  inhabitanta.'  This  volume 
immediately  excited  the  deepest  interest,  not  only  among 
tho^e  who  had  heard  the  statements  of  the  author,  or 

'  whose  liahi's  and  connections  would  naturally  lead  to  its 
jienisal.  hot  also  among  the  (lii;rii!aries  of  the  e.stablr-hcd 

j  church,  men  eminent  lor  their  scicntitic  attainments,  and 
some  of  the  nobilil^.  The  iociety  of  the  humble-minded 
diaaenting  miaaionaiy  was  aought  by  many  who  had  been 
aeeustomed  to  view  each  proeeedtnga  as  thoee  wMeh  he 
had  narrated  as  Utopian  and  fanatical,  and  many  noble  do- 
nations were  made  thronirh  him  to  aid  the  general  objects 
of  the  mission,  a-s  well  as  those  special  obj(  rt>  which  the 
Society  preferred  leaving  under  hi.s  mriividuiil  tTuir.agement, 
such  as  his  cherished  jjrojccl  of  procuiing  a  niissionaiy 
ship.  Of  the  universality  of  this  interest  an  idea  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  of  the  three  successive  editions 
of  the  work,  publiahed  in  different  forms,  of  which  the 
first  waa  charged  twelve  ahiltinga,  and  the  last  only  two 
shillings  and  sixpence,  38,000  copies  were  sold  in  five 
years.  Referring  to  Prout  s  '  Menwirs'  for  many  other 
pleasini;  illustrations  of  the  effect  produced  by  this 
volume,  iLs  w  ell  as  by  Williams's  personal  appeals,  it  may  be 
stated  that,  having  submitted  to  the  common  council  of 
the  city  of  London  his  ideas  of  the  importance  of  the  ex- 
pedition he  was  about  to  undertake,  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  that  body  unanimously  voted  a  sum  of  500t.  to- 
wards its  support.  For  this  p'urpose  alone  about  40001. 
were  subscribed,  w  it h  w  hich  the  '  Camden  '  waajwrchaacd, 
repaired,  and  lilted  out,  and  on  the  nth  of  April.  1838, 
she  sailed  from  Gravesend.  with  Mr.  <v.\d  Mrs.  Williams, 
and  sixteen  other  missionaries  and  missionaries*  wives,  who 
were  to  be  left  at  their  respective  stations. 

After  a  short  stay  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  an- 
other at  Sydney,  the  '  Camden  *  made  for  the  Samoaa.  Wil- 
liams  visited  many  of  tlie  surrounding  ialaods,  then  sailed 
to  Rarotonga,  ana  anbaequently  to  Tahiti,  Raiatea,  and 
others  of  the  Soc  ii  l',-  rroup,  whence  the  'Camden'  again 

'  sailed  for  Samoa,  tlie  devoted  raiaaionary  hoping  at  last 
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JO  carry  out  hia  long-cherished  desiflin  of  vfnitiiiii  the  | 
slantls  yet  farther  westward,  where  as  yet  notliin:?  had  | 
been  done  for  the  instruction  of  the  savage*.  The  expe-  ! 
dition  was  proceeding  succebsfullv,  and  had  reached  the 
New  Uebhac%  whan,  on  the  20tfi  of  November,  1690,  a 
party  flrom  tha  dnp  landed  at  Dillon's  Bav,  in  the  Uuid  of 
Erromanga,  aiMN  the  natives,  irritated,  there  la  imboii  to 
betiare,  by  tha  bariMrifies  perpetrated  bv  tha  crew  of  a 
veMel  thai  had  previouely  viHiN  d  the  island,  attacked  them, 
and  murdered  Mr.  Williams,  then  in  the  forty-fourth  yeai 
of  hit  age,  and  Mr.  Harris,  who  ii'tiMi<iinV'  to  lu'come 
a  misisionaxy  to  the  Marqueaaa.  The  intelligence  of  the 
melancholy  event  produced  the  most  intense  excitement 
both  in  the  numeroua  ialands  where  the  apostolic  labours 
of  Williams  had  bean  performed,  and  in  his  native  country, 
and  tha  univenal  esteem  which  hia  ebaiaotar  had  obtained 
ealled  forth  the  warmest  expressiona  of  raapeet  and  retrrct. 
Such  remains  of  the  hody  of  Williams  as  could  be  subse- 
quenlly  procured  (the  jpreater  portion  having  been  de- 
voured by  the  cannibal*  of  Erromanca)  were  mtcrred  at 
Apia,  in  the  island  of  Upolu.  It  is  most  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  benevolent  work  to  which  Williams  devoted 
hia  life  haa  not  been  checked  by  hia  untimeljand,  but  that 
even  upon  the  very  island  on  which  ha  fell  tha  trutha  of 
Christianity  have  since  been  received  with  gladness. 

Of  the  character  of  Williams  it  is  unnecessary  to  at- 
tempt to  fonn  an  estimate  in  this  brief  notice  To  com- 
prehend his  sclf-den>nn|i  real,  his  unconquerable  perse- 
verance in  the  pursuit  of  the  philanthropic  objects  of  his 
mission,  the  universality  of  hia  talents  as  an  a^ent  of  civili- 
ation,  and  the  benevolence  wUdi  narked  hia  public  and 
piivata  actions,  it  ta  oaoawary  to  peruse  the  oireunatanlial 
narraHva  of  hia  *  Miarionary  Enterprises,'  a  book  replete 
with  interest  even  to  those  who  do  not  duly  appreciate  tho 
motives  which  actuated  him  and  his  coadjutors.  Much 
additional  information  upon  tlusL-,  as  well  as  more  purely 
personal  history,  is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  of '  Memoirs ' 
recently  published  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  Ebenerer  Prout, 
of  Halataad  i  while  the  '  Martyr  of  Erromanga,'  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Canpball.  pmanta  at  once  an  eloquent  tribute 
to  hia  mcmoiy  and  an  impranTt  aspMmtioa  of  tha  im- 
portanee  of  the  noUe  work  to  wlueh  ha  davotad  bioaalf. 

WILLIAMS.  ROGER.    [Rhodk  Isuufa] 

WI],LL\MSBURG.  [Vjroima.] 

WIM.I.\MS()N,  SIR  JOSKPH.asUtesmancf  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Williamson, 
rector  of  Bridekirk  in  Cumberland.  He  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, while  yet  a  boy,  io  the  capacity  of  clerk  or  secretary 
lo  Mr.  Richard  Tolaoo,  nambar  of  parliament  for  Cocker- 
month,  and,  on  the  raoQinimiidation  of  hia  patron  to  Dr. 
Bushy,  the  head  master  of  Westminatar  Senool,  he  went 
from  his  srrvico  to  that  school.  His  assiduity  and  talent 
franu'il  lur  Iwin  a  recommendation  from  Dr.  llushy  to  Dr. 
Lnntrbaine,  the  {)riiviist  of  Queen's  College.  Oxinnl,  by 
whom  he  was  admitted  on  the  foundation  of  that  cullotre. 
He  took  hia  degree  of  B.A.  in  1653,  and  immediately  after 
went  to  Fraaoe  as  tntor  to  a  nobleman  to  whom  he  was  re- 
ooomtodad  bjr  Dr.  Langbaine.  He  wu  afterwards  elected 
a  ftllowof  Quatn'ia  College,  and  in  1807  ha  took  Ua  Maattr 
of  Arta  degree. 

At^er  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Sir 
Hdwa.rd  Nicholas,  secretnrv  of  slate,  and  on  Sir  Kdward 
Nicholas  beini?  ?\:ccri  led  by  l.oni  .\rlint:ton,  he.  be- 
came secretary  to  the  latler.  He  was  appointed  by  Lord 
Arlington  keeper  of  the  St.ale  Paper  Office  in  Whitehall. 
In  1607  ha  waa  appointed  one  of  the  clerka  of  the  council 
in  ordtnarv,  and  reoeived  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He 
was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries,  together  with  the  earl  of 
Surulerland  and  Sir  I^eoline  Jenkins,  at  the  treaty  of 
Cologne.  On  the  27th  of  June.  1C74.  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  MaJe  in  the  room  of  Lord  .Arlincrtoii,  to  whom, 
aceordine  to  tlu-  custom  of  the  time,  he  paid  GOOO/.  in 
order  to  succeed  him.  He  vras  at  the  same  time  intro- 
doead  into  the  pivry  eowneil.  The  period  daring  which  Sir 
JoaM^  WiUtaamm  traa  teoittacy  of  atata  waa  one  of  aub- 
aemenea  bjr  Charlea  11.  to  tha  hitaraita  of  FVanee,  with 
which  power  he  entered  into  secret  alliances,  and  of  fears 
in  tho  nation  of  tho  introduction  of  popery  into  England. 
Sir  Joseph  Williamson  was  one  of  the  iirst  victims  of  i 
the  fear  and  excitement  caused  by  the  celebrated  Popish  | 
plot.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  by  the  order 
of  tiia  Houao  of  Commons,  on  tiw  18th  of  November,  | 
MJBk  «B  ft  obMgo  of  gnuthig  ooiwiwioBa  lo  FbpiabJ 


officers,  but  he  was  released  by  the  kintf  on  the  sam* 
day.  On  the  S)th  of  February  followinc  he  resiinied  the 
secretaiy-liip  of  state,  and  \\as  sm  ceeded  by  the  earl  of 
Sunderland.  In  December,  lb79,  he  married  the  baroness 
Clifton,  widow  of  Henry,  Lord  O'Brien,  and  sister  and  sole 
heiress  to  Chailaa  Stuart,  duke  of  Richmond,  by  whom  he 
aequtred  laiga  prapartv  and  tha  heroditanr  ofica  of  Ugh- 
steward  of  ureenwien.  tkt  Joaeph  WiiKamion  died  ni 
1701,  and  his  wife  in  the  vcar  foflowinc:.  He  lell  e<JOO/. 
and  a  valuable  ct'llection  of  heraldic  maniiscnpts  and  of  mc- 
moira  relating  to  hit  roieiLrn  nei;otiation.-i  to  Queen  n  Col- 
lege, Oxford  ;  and  he  left  5000^  lor  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing a  mathematical  school  at  Rochester,  by  which  town 
he  had  been  frequently  returned  to  parliament.  He  bMl 
sat  alao  several  times  for  Thetford.  In  tha  year  1698  be 
waa  aloetod  pnaidant  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Sb"  JoiCph  WilHamion  appears  to  have  been  a  diligent 
and  respectable  public  servant,  who,  in  those  times,  could 
not  have  risen  from  so  humble  a  besrinning  to  the  iraportam 
situation  of  secretary  of  state,  without  poasesfcini;  talent* 
for  business,  or  without  some  talents  for  courtienhip. 
Evelyn  givoB  ft  diaparaging  account  of  him.  from  which  the 
following  ia  an  extract.  Uaving  mentioned  hii  appoiitt' 
ment  as  accretaiy  to  Sr  Edward  rilcholaai,  ha  pnyeedsi— 
*  Sir  Henry  Bennet,  now  Lord  Arlington,  aucoeeding,  WU* 
liamson  is  transferred  to  him,  who,  loving  his  ease  mm 
tlian  business,  though  sufficiently  able  had  he  applied  him- 
self to  it,  remitted  r11  to  his  man  Williamson,  and  in  a 
short  time  Icl  Inin  into  the  secret  of  ali'airs,  that,  as  Im 
lordship  himself  told  me,  there  was  a  kind  of  neccvMty  to 
advance  him ;  and  so  by  his  subtlety,  dexterity,  .ind  insinua- 
tion, he  got  now  to  ba  piineiiiftlaeeretaiy,  absolutely  Lord 

Arlington's  ereatore,  and  mtgratefVil  enough  

Sir  Joseph  was  a  musician,  could  play  at  jnt  de  gaihhb 
exceeding  formal,  a  severe  master  to  his  servants,  bnt  Ml 
inward  with  my  Lord  CBrien,  that,  after  a  tew  moi/hiiol 
that  gentleman's  death,  he  manied  his  widow,  who,  being 
HHter  and  heir  of  the  duke  of  Richmond,  broujjl^t  him  a 
noble  fortune.  "Twas  thought  they  lived  not  kindly  tS\et 
marriaga  aatlMf  did  before.  She  was  much  censured  foi 
marrying  BO  naftnly.  being  haiaelf  alhod  to  the  n^el 
family.'   (Bve)yn*li  Diary,  ii.,  894.) 

WILLIBROD.  [Wilhrohd] 

WILLIS,  TIIO\f.\S,  wasborn  at  Great  Bedwin  in  Wilt- 
shire, on  the  'J7th  of  January,  1621.  He  received  liisearlv 
education  at  the  school  of  Mr.  Sylvester,  in  the  pan^h  ut'Afi 
Saints,  Oxford,  and  in  1636  he  was  admitted  a  member  o( 
Christ  Church.  He  look  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1630,  and  Ibst 
of  M.A.  in  1642.  The  civil  war  having  broken  OUl^  IViMl 
took  up  ftmw  in  doCanca  of  Charles.  He  does  not  appiar 
however  to  hftvt  been  actively  engaged,  and  he  tumeo  Mi 
Rtteiitio'i  tOVWffioine,  anrl  took  hia  deeieeof  B.M  in  16H>. 
He  then  commenced  prai  tice  in  Oxford,  and,  ai*  wa*  the 
custom  of  medical  men  in  iiis  day,  regularly  kept  Abin<don 
market.  He  lived  in  a  house  oppcwite  Merton  Collei^e, 
and  being  attached  to  theaNmhlp  of  the  episcopal  churrti 
of  England,  he  opened  a  room  in  hia  houae  for  the  wt- 
formanoe  of  divine  service  according  to  the  ritnal  of  that 
chureh.  Bia  kymlty  and  attachment  to  episcopacy  wnt 
not  unrewarded  at  the  Restoration :  he  was  appointed  8ed* 
Ician  professor  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  univer«ity  in 
lliGO.  He  soon  after  received  the  dejfree  of  NM).  In 
16o9  he  published  his  first  work,  entitled  '  IhuiiibiB  l)u»; 
prior  airit  de  Fermenlatione,  de  Febribus  altera  ;  his  sc- 
ces-sil  Disserlatio  Epibtolica  de  Urtnis,'  the  Hag\ie,  1669- 
12mu.  In  this  work  he  showa  Idnaaif  to  be  one  of  the 
ehemieal  phyaiciana  of  his  day.  and  ft  MIeWer  of  the  doe* 
trines  of  Sylvius  de  la  Boe.  Mixed  up  with  a  rood  deal  of 
sound  observation,  the  most  absurd  vie%vs  with  regard  te 
the  action  of  medicine  and  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  of 
disease  arc  to  be  found  in  this  volume.  He  w  as  much  more 
successful  as  an  anatomist,  and  in  1664  published  his  irtat 
work  on  the  anatomy  of  the  brain,  *  Cerebri  Anatomc ;  cui 
acceasit  nervorum  descriptio  et  usus,'  London,  4to.  In  this 
work  ho  gftvo  ft  now  method  of  dimeetiog  tho  bmin,  and  a 
nradi  ooKira  ftoeointo  fteeoml  of  ita  anatomfthnn  had  booa 

previously  done.  This  book  contains  the  germs  of  thorn 
modem  views  of  the  physiology  of  the  brain  which  are 
adopted  by  phrenologists.  Willis  refcned  the  faculty  of 
common  sense  to  the  corpus  striatum ;  the  imagination  h« 
supposed  luii  a  localily  in  the  corpus  callosum,  and  rne- 
moiv  its  seat  in  the  cineritious  matter  of  the  brain.  Thi 
oaNMibai  ho  bdimd  ooatooUod  hifoluiiliiy  m^im. 
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However  nuch  these  viewi  may  differ  tnm  those  of  mo- 
dern physiolocnBtft,  the  idea  of  the  brain  being  acon{reriesof 
organa  is  di»tJnctjy  recognised.  Whilst  at  Oxtbi-d  Willis 
was  a  member  of  a  philu»ophical  society  which  is  »aid  to 
have  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
of  which  body  he  wae  elected  uni'  ot  the  earueet  fellowa. 
At  the  •oUettatioD  of  Sheldon,  who  was  then  biahop  of 
London,  Willie  dettnnioed  to  oommeinoe  pcutioo  io  Lon- 
don, and  went  there  in  1666,  shortly  after  the  great  fire, 
and  was  immediately  appointed  physician  in  ordinary  to 
the  kin^.  In  1G07  he  puulished  a  work  on  tlie  pathdokT 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system, '  PatholoLjijr  Cerebri  et 
Nervoai  Generis  Speoimina,'  Oxford,  4tu.  This  work,  in 
which  he  |;ave  an  explanation  of  the  phenomena  presented 
in  convulMve  diseases,  hvsterta,  and  nypochondnasis,  waa 
Irittctlv  «ttMk«d  by  Uignmore*  wbo  nuuiitained  that  the 
seat  ofthoae  AMaeei  waa  in  tfw  heart,  etomach,  lunga,  and 
lirer,  and  not  in  the  nervous  system.  To  Ihu  attack  of 
Hielimore,  WiiUs replied  in  a  work  entitled  '  Adfectionuoa 
ijtine  dicuntur  Hysteric.ne  et  HypoetiomlruK  iv  ;  Patbologlft 
Spasmodica  vindicato,'  &c.,  I^ondon,  lo70.  Hvo. 

About  the  time  of  the  publication  of  thin  lasit  work,  he 
loit  hia  fint  wife,  who  waa  a  daughter  of  Dean  Fell.  This 
erent  aAieted  him  nraeh,  and  as  a  relief  to  his  mind  he 
eompoaedhis  w  on  the  louls  of  brutea,  entitled  *De 
Anima  Brutonun,  aii;i>  Hominls  vitalis  ao  aensitiva  est,' 
Oxford,  1672,  4ta.  In  this  work  he  maintains  that  the 
soul  of  brutes  is  like  the  vital  principle  in  man,  that  it  is 
corporeal  in  its  nature,  and  peiishos  with  the  body.  This 
work,  though  written  for  consolation,  brought  him  much 
trouble.  Although  it  was  dediosttd  to  tht  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  it  waa  looked  upon  as  an  invasion  of  tha  rights 
of  theologians,  and  his  orthodoxy,  a  matter  that  Willis  re* 
ganled  much,  Avas  called  in  question.  These  disputes 
afhcted  him  much,  and  he  sought  relief  for  his  anxiety  in 
a  second  marriage.  He  began  to  nublish  andtlu  r  work, 
which  he  never  finished,  entitled  '  Pnarmaoentica  Rntiona- 
liSk'  of  which  the  lirst  \Mrt  was  published  at  Oxford  in 
1073,  and  the  second  in  187^.  This  work,  like  his  first, 
was  an  attempt  to  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  diM^ase  on 
Am  pfinoiolea  of  the  chemical  philosophy.  His  Lat  i  n  style 
is  neat  ana  elegant.  All  hie  wofbs  abound  in  hypothesis 
but  they  contain  a  great  amount  of  sound  observation, 
which  renders  them  well  worth  perusal.  Most  of  his  works 
have  cone  throueh  ntimeroii»i  t  iIition«,  and  the  whole  of 
them,  with  the  tide  '  Opera  Omnia  Willisii,'  have  been  pub- 
lished several  times  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent. 
The  comparative  neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen  may 
Im  attributed  to  the  superior  practical  character  of  the 
writings  of  Sydenham,  liia  suoceasor  in  reputation,  who  re- 
jected mueh  of  the  hypothesis  that  burdened  the  works  of 
previous  writers. 

Willis  died  of  plenriti?*,  on  the  11th  of  November,  1075. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  piet^,  and  procured  a  servii  e  to 
be  performed  in  the  c  hunh  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  every 
morning  early,  in  order  that  he  miixht  attend  before  he 
visited  his  patients.  At  his  death  he  left  a  bequest  of  201. 
a  year  for  tne  continuance  of  this  service.  Ho  also  appro- 
pnatodall  his  Sunday  fees  to  charitable  fmrposes.  He 
disoovered  the  mtnerai'spring  at  Astrop  near  Berkeley  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  made  it  veiy  famous,  till  the  penp!e 
of  the  place  offendine  the  well-krujwn  Dr.  Uadi  littV,  ni;ide 
him  declare  that  be  would  put  'a  tcad  in  their  well,"  wtiuh 
he  did  by  decrying  its  virtues  wherever  he  went.  There 
are  two  Engli»h  works  said  to  be  written  by  Wdlis,  which 
were  published  after  his  death :  the  one  *  A  Plain  ami  Eaaie 
Method  fbr  preserving  (by  God's  Blessing)  those  that  are 
wen  ftmn  the  Inltetioa  of  the  P  lagtM,'  written  in  1686 1  and 
another,  a  eoTleetlon  of  receipts  seleeled  ftom  Dr.  Willis's 
medical  woiki. 

(Haller.  lUb.  Med.  :  Biog.  Med.  ;  Biog.  Brit.;  Aikin, 
Bioe-  Dirt.) 

WILLIS,  BROWNE,  an  English  antiquary  of  note, 
grandson  of  the  still  more  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Willis, 
and  by  his  mother's  side  of  Robert  Browne,  of  Frampton 
in  Dorsetshire,  was  bom  at  Blandford  in  that  county,  Sep- 
tember 14th,  1682.  After  passing  through  Wcatminstar 
School,  at  which  time  he  is  said  to  hare  first  imbibed  a 
taste  for  the  study  of  architectural  and  ecclesia-stical  anti- 
quities, the  neiffhbourint;  abbey  l)einK  his  favourite  haunt, 
he  entered  f-hrisf  Chiin-li,  Oxfoni,  a.s  jrentleman-cora- 
moner.  in  WH  he  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Daniel 
KDIflli  of  no  nutient  fluoily,  who  bora  Itfan  ton  diildr«n. 


This  lady,  who  died  in  1724,  was  herself  a  person  of  some 

literary  preten.sion,  and  was  author  of  a  wort  entitled  'The 
Estabhsned  Church  of  Enpland  llie  Ciitiiulick  Church,'  Lon- 
don, 1718,a  po  tormance  wlueh  her  husband  appeaj-s  to  have 
thought  very  meanly  of.  On  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
being  revived,  1717-18,  he  became  a  member  of  it,  and  in 
1740  the  degree  of  LL.D.  waa  conferred  upon  him  by  tho 
mdvenity  m  Oxford,  b  the'  foUowuig  year  he  teniflod 
his  sense  of  the  compliment  by  presenting  to  that  body  hia 
valuable  cabinet  of  Engluh  coins ;  he  was  also  a  consldeiw 
able  benefactor  to  the  Bodleian  library,  by  his  donations 
of  MSS.  Nor  did  his  liberality  confine  itielf  to  mumfKence 
of  that  k:nd  :  fur,  in  1740,  he  contributed  towards  rebuild- 
ing Stony  Stratford  church,  and  in  17'>2  pave  21X»/.  to- 
wards repairing  the  fine  tower  of  that  at  Buckingham,  for 
which  place  he  had  been  returned  to  parliament  nearly 
hal  f  a  century  before,  in  I70A.  He  died  at  hia  seat,  Whnd- 
don  Hall,  Feb.  5,  170). 

That  Browne  Willis  had  a  decided  and  disinterested 
passion  tor  antiquarian  researches  cannot  be  iloubted,  since 
he  devoted  liiin^elf  to  it  at  a  time  when  little  regard  was 
had  to  such  studies,  and  indulged  it  beyond  what  pnidence 
altogether  warranted,  considering  the  lareeness  of  his 
family — five  sons  anQ  as  many  daoghten.  As  little  doubt 
can  UMce  Im  that  his  pubhcationa  promoted  a  taste  fw 
simitar  studies.  Hib  prreatest  and  most  important  work  is 
his  'Survey  of  the  Cathedrals  of  ErTj;!and,'  3  vols.  'Ito., 
with  platfs,  which  appeared  in  1727,  1730,  and  17.53.  Of 
his  '  Notitia  Parliamenfatia,'  the  conclusion  was  not  pub- 
lished till  17'KJ.  altbouKli  the  fint  part  had  been  printed  in 
1716.  His  hvst  production  wta  «  'ffiahuyofthe  TownoT 
fiuckingliam,'  4to.,  1759. 

(ChalmeiA  JKograjoAtW  iMBfiVMory  ; 
AntedntM.) 

WILLIS,  FRANCIS,  was  a  student  of  Binzennose  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  and  took  holy  onlers  in  the  year  1740.  He 
was  soon  alter  appointed  to  the  living  of  St.  John's,  Wap- 
pine,  and  afterwards  to  Greatlord  in  I^ncohushiie,  Having 
a  taste  for  the  jiractiee  of  medicine,  he  u*ed  to  prescribe 
for  his  poor  parishioners,  which  incensed  the  medical  men 
in  the  neighbourhood  so  much,  that  in  his  own  defence  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  dootor  of  medicine  tnm  Oieflird  in 
1706.  His  medical  and  theological  studies  induced  him  to 
take  up  the  subject  of  insanity,  and  he  was  very  successful 
in  its  treatment.  It  was  on  Ibis  account  that  he  was  called 
in  to  lake  c  hartre  of  George  III.,  when  the  kint;  was  for  the 
tir-'t  time  (leju  iM-  l  of  the  u.se  of  his  mental  facilities.  His 
treatment  was  successful  in  this  ease,  and  f^ained  for  him 
a  great  reputation,  in  addition  to  a  pension  of  1500/.  per 
annum  for  twenty-one  yean.  After  curing  the  king,  be 
wae  sent  Ibr  to  attend  the  queen  of  Portugal,  who  waa 
labonring  under  aberration  of  mind.  He  succeeded  in  re- 
storing her  majestr  to  perfect  health,  and  received  for  his 
servii'cs  20,000?.  He  kept  an  estiiblishment  for  the  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  at  Greatford,  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
he  died  on  the  5th  of  Deeember,  1807,  in  the  90th  year  Of 
his  age. 

Willis  has  left  behind  liim  no  w  ork  on  the  subject  of  in- 
sanity, and  he  would  perhaps  have  found  it  difficult  to  ex- 
plain his  own  sneoem  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  He 

was  a  man  of  acute  mind,  and  Ilia  tieatment  seemed  rather 
the  result  of  an  instinctive  perception  of  what  ea<h  in- 
dividual case  required,  than  of  the  application  of  any  known 
principles.  His  personal  influence  over  his  pulients  was 
immense,  and  it  is  said  that  his  mode  of  lookini;  at  a  ma* 
niac  '  would  make  him  quail  more  effectually  than  chains 
Or  manacles.' 

(Winslow^  P^/MwandPktticiaiu;  0«s<.'eJlfef ,vol.770 
WILLOCK,  WfLLOCKS,  or  WILtOX,  JOHN,  one  of 

the  earliest  champions  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  born  in  Ayrsbire,  about  the  begin- 
iiihl:  of  the  sixteenth  centurv,  and  to  have  studied  at  the 
university  of  Glasgow.  In  his  earlier  years  he  was  a  friar, 
but  whether  Franciscan  or  Dominiean'is  not  cleaHy  ascer- 
tained. He  visited  Ekigland  in  the  year  1541,  having  tie- 
fore  that  time  become  a  convert  to  the  opinions  of  the  Be- 
formers,  and  he  was  there  aui^ceted  to  imprisonment,  as  n 
mitigation  apparently  of  the  severer  punishment  attending 
a  breach  of  the  six  articU ■^  of  flenry  VIII.  He  became 
nflerwRrds  ebajil.iin  to  tlu-  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  on  tho 
accession  of  Mary  of  Eiii^land  be  fli'U  to  Kriesland.  He 
waa  there  patronised  by  the  Duchess  Anne,  who  employed 
idfli  in  several  mianona  to  SeoUand.  About  the  year  wM 
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he  ntnmed  to  reiide  in  tin  iwtiv«  conntiy,  and  nnulMd 

the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  the  town  of  Ayr.  He 
di->tLneriii!>hed  himself  as  a  controversialist,  and  carried  on 
a  debate  with  the  principal  champions  of  Catholicism  in 
Scotland.  In  1!>59  he  was  cited,  along  with  other  reformers, 
to  answer  for  the  opinions  promulgated  by  him,  and  was  out- 
lawed tot  not  appearing,  a  circumi>tance  attributed  with 
apparent  justice  to  breMh  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Maiy  the 
Queen  Regent.  He  now  rou  inpopularitj ;  lam  miMM  of 
people  flocked  to  hi*  miniatntiona ;  andaatm  head  of  a 
party  he  became  BUfiBciently  powerful  to  caase  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  propon!  by  the  hnmbled  Repent,  that  the  Romish 
as  well  a.**  the  Protestant  service  might  be  placed  at  the 
option  of  the  people.  He  was  one  of  the  four  minister? 
appointed  to  assist  the  council  of  government  on  the  dejio- 
sition  of  the  Regent.  In  1561  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
'  superintendants'  who  succeeded  to  some  of  the  duties  of  the 
Gatlio)icbiaho|».  He  spent  a  gical  part  of  the  remainder 
of  hie  fife  in  England,  hut  waa  moderator  of  e«v«c»l  Gene- 
ral Assemblies  in  Scotland  from  1868  to  1S68.  The  time 

of  hi--4  death  is  not  known. 

(Wodrow,  Biographical  CollectioM  ptinttd  fOT  th» 
Maitland  CTub.  pp.  91)116.  44JM53.) 

WILLOUGHBY.  SIR  HUGH.  The  history  of  this  un- 
fortunate voyager  is  vcrj'  obscure.  A  portrait  is  shown  at 
Wollaton  Hall  in  Nottinghamshire  Can  antient  seat  of  the 
Willoughlnes  of  Risbv  tnlDerhnhire)  as  that  of  Sir  Hugh. 
Collina  eonjeeturet  that  *  Sir  HuKh  Willoughb^,  Knt.,  of 
Ri&by  in  De-byshire,  granJson  of  Sir  Henry  \Villoughby, 
who  died  in  152S,  by  his  son  William,  who  died  before  his 
father,  was  the  voyager.'  If  this  conjecture  he  eorrect. 
Sir  Hugh  was  the  son  of  William,  by  his  wife  Helena, 
daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  John  Egerton,  of  Wrine 
Hall  in  the  county  of  Chester,  and  hui  himself  a  son 
Hemjr  (created  a  baronet  by  James  I.  in  June,  1611).  by 
'hk  wife  Johanna,  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Strelly,  Knt. 

Clement  Adams,  in lua  narrative  of  Chancellor  s  voyage, 
mentions  Sir  Htich  in  these  terms:— 'To  which  office  and 
place  [commander  of  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  the  mer- 
chants adventurers  in  l')'):}],  although  many  men  (and 
some  of  them  void  of  experience)  offeretl  themselves,  yet 
one  Sir  Hkl^  Willoughhie,  a  most  valiant  gentleman  and 
well  boim  veiy  earnestly  requested  to  have  that  care  and 
oommnnd  committed  unto  him ;  of  whom  befbre  all  othori, 
both  by  reason  of  his  goodly  personace  (for  he  was  of  a 
tdl  statnre)  as  also  for  his  smgular  siml  in  the  services  of 
war.  the  company  of  merchants  iniiile  sjrratcst  account;  so 
that  at  the  last  they  concluded,  and  made  choice  of  him 
for  the  governor  of  l[iis  voyaire,  and  appointed  to  him  the 
admiral,  with  authority  and  command  over  all  the  rest.' 
Thitiqppointment  was  confirmed  in  a  licence  to  discover 
strange  eountries  from  the  king  Edward  VI.,  of  which  a 
Mil.eopyis  eontatned  hi  a  Tolnme  (Fauittna,C..u.)  of  the 
Qrtton  collection  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  only  narrative  of  this  voyage  that  we  have  been  able 
to  discover  is.  that  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  Hak- 
luyt,  purporting  to  be  the  journal  of  Sir  Hugh  Wil- 
lo'ughby  himself,  and  incidental  notices  in  (.'lenient  Adams's 
account  of  Chancellor's  adventures,  and  in  the  vovages  of 
Bonough  and  Jenkinson  in  17')(),  in  the  same  collection. 
Among  the  Cotton  MS8.  already  alluded  to  (Utho»  £.,  viii.) 
there  is  a  Hst  of  the  three  drips  fitted  oat  Ibr  flie  expe- 
dition, and  of  the  naines  and  offices  of  all  persons  em- 
barked in  them ;  and  a  journal  of  the  voyage  from  the  10th 
of  May  to  the  end  of  September,  1553.  It  has  been  much 
injured  by  fire,  but  enough  remains  to  show  that  it  corre- 
sponds exactly  with  what  is  printed  in  Hakluyfs  work.  It 
appears  to  be  in  the  hand-writing  of  Michael  Lok.  Pur- 
cnas  (vol.  iii..  p.  483)  mentions  '  a  will  of  Gabriel  Wil- 
lougMv.  his  Idnsmaiit  suhsciibed  by  Sir  Hughi  which  will 
I  now  naTe,  and  keep  ae  a  relie  of  that  worti^  discoverer.* 

The  expedition  of  which  Sir  Hug^h  Willoughby  was  ap- 
pointed commander  was  fitted  out  by  '  the  mystery  and 
company  of  merchants  adventurers  for  the  discoyciY  of 
regions,  dominions,  island.s,  and  places  unknown,'  whose 
governor  was  Sebastian  Cabot.  It  consisted  of  three  ves- 
sels : — the  Bona  Speranza,  of  120  tons,  commanded  by  Sir 
Hugh  Willottghby,  admiial  of  the  fleet,  captain,  with  a 
master  and  mate,aiid 38  seamen ;  the  Edward  Bonaventura, 
Richard  Chancellor,  pilot-major  of  the  fleet,  captain,  of 
160  tons,  with  a  master  and  mate,  minister,  surg'.>on,  and 
SO  seamen ;  and  the  Ik>na  Confidentia,  of  *M  tons,  under  a 
naater  and  mate,  with  22ieomen.  The  vcmela  were  vie- 


tnallol  far  fifteen  months.  Sue  merehaata  embarked  ta 
the  adnuial'ashipbnine  in  the  pilot-minor's,  and  th>*e  io 
the  third  vessel.  The  entire  airection  of  the  adveiitwo 

was  vested  in  a  council  of  twelve.    The  council  consisted 
of  the  admiral  and  pilot-major,  the  masterk  of  the  tlire« 
' " .  ♦fit  ITrfr'"*"^**'—  1— —Mi  thm  thwmm  iw  ■  at  nwi* 

mates. 

The  expedition  sailed  from Deptford  on  the  10th  of  M^, 
1553.  but  was  detained  in  the  nvcr  and  oflT  the  comMt  of 
baffling  winds  till  the  28rd  Jane.  It  Ml  fai  wUh  the  I^ov 

wegian  coast  some  way  south  of  the  Host  Islands,  on  the 
14th  of  July.    On  the  30th  of  .July,  while  bearing  up  for 
Wardhus,  eiist  of  the  North  Cape,  and  the  most  ea-terJy 
station  of  the  Danes  in  Finmark,  the  vessels  were  separal«r<i 
by  astorm.  Nextdaythe  Bona  Speranza  and  the  Bona  Con- 
fidentia once  more  joined  company,  but  Chancellor's  veesei 
did  not  again  iiall  in  with  them.  (JlemontAdMBOla  account 
of  their  separation,  derived  from  some  marinefs  of  the 
Edward  Bonaventura,  is  as  follows *  The  very  anue  dmjr 
in  the  afternoon,  about  four  of  the  clock,  so  great  a  tem- 
pest suddenly  luose,  and  the  seas  were  so  outrageous,  that 
the  shii)>  eijuld  not  keep  their  intended  course,  but  som^ 
were  per  force  driven  one  way  and  some  another,  to  their 
great  peril  and  hazard.    The  general  with  his  ioudest  voice 
cried  out  to  Richard  Chancellor,  and  earnestly  requested 
him  not  to  go  &r  from  him ;  but  he  neither  c<mJd  nor 
would  keep  company  with  him  if  he  sailed  still  ao  ftet,  is 
the  admin]  was  of  better  tail  titan  his  ship.  Bnttheaail 

admini!  (I  know  not  by  what  means'  bearing  all  his  sails^ 
was  carried  away  with  so  great  force  and  swiftness,  that 
not  lor.t;  aller  he  was  quite  out  of  sight;  and  the  third 
ship  also,  with  the  same  storm  and  like  rage,  was  dispen>e>i 
and  lost  us.  The  ship-boat  of  the  admiral  (striking  against 
the  ship)  was  overwhelmed  in  the  sight  and  view  of  the 
mariners  of  the  Bonaventura;  and  as  for  them  that  asc 
already  returned  and  arrived,  they  know  nothing  of  the  nit 
of  the  ships  what  has  become  ofthem.'  The  owrative  in 
the  diary  attributed  to  Sir  Hugh  Willou^ibj  emreopoadk 
with  this  account  in  all  essentials. 

It  appears  from  the  joiu  iial  just  rclerred  to,  that  the  Bona 
Speranza  and  Buna  Contidentia  were  tossed  about  in  th* 
North  Sea  from  the  mh  of  July  to  the  18th  of  September, 
vainly  attempting  to  make  Wardhus.  On  that  daj  they 
entered  a  harbour  whieh  we  leara  ftom  Jenldaioa  wraa  the 
mou^h  of  the  liver  Arrina,  six  days*  sail  east  of  Wardhas, 
and  one  day's  sail  west  of  the  Swiatoi  Nos,  the  western 
headland  of  the  White  Sea.  '  This  haven,"  says  the  journal, 
'  ninni-th  into  the  main  about  two  leagues,  and   is  in 
hrL-;i(it!i  half  a  leiii,'Me,  "herein  are  vciy  many  seal-fishe> 
and  other  great  fishes  ;  and  upon  the  main  we  saw  Ijean, 
great  deer,  foxes,  with  divers  strange  beaata»  ■>  eUua 
and  such  others,  whieh  were  to  us  unknown  and  nbo  woe- 
derftil.  There  remaining  in  this  haven  the  spaee  of  a 
sevennigbt,  seeing  the  year  far  spent,  and  also  very  evil 
weather,  as  frost,  snow,  and  hail,  as  though  it  had  been  the 
depth  of  winter,  we  thought  it  best  to  winter  there, 
wherefore  we  sent  out  three  men  south-south-west  to 
search  if  they  could  find  people,  who  went  three  dajrs' 
journey,  but  could  find  none.   After  that  we  sent  other 
three  westward  ftwr  days'  journey,  which  also  returned 
without  finding  any  people.  Then  aent  we  three  men 
south-eest  three  days'  journey,  who  in  like  sort  returned 
without  finding  of  people  nr  any  similitude  of  habitation." 
They  entered  '  the  narbour  of  death'  as  it  is  called  in  the 
margin  of  the  Cotton  MS.,  Otho,  F...  viii.,  p.  la)  on  the  Isth 
of  September:  they  remained  a  week  before  resolving  to  win- 
ter there  ;  and  they  sent  out  three  exploring  parties,  two  of 
which  RppeiU'  to  have  been  at  least  six  and  one  eight  daya 
absent.  This  brings  us  to  the  latter  part  of  October.  Tne 
date  of  Gabiiel  WUloagfaby't  will,  which  Purchas  mm  wt» 
in  his  posseadon,  shows  that  aome  of  the  party  must  have 
been  anve  in  January,  1554.    Nolhins:  more  is  known  of 
their  fate.    In  \557  Stephen  Burrough  wa*  despatclud 
from  Co'.rnntjro  to  search  for  the  Bona  E«per;u'./a.  the 
Bona  Confidentia,  and  the  Philip  and  Mary,  another  ves- 
sel belonging  to  the  merchants  adventurers,  which  was 
also  missing.  At  Kegor  he  learned  from  a  Drontheim 
skipper  that  the  Philip  and  Maiy  had  returned  to  England, 
and  that  the  Boom  Confidentia  was  lost,  and  that  he  had 
bought  her  mils  for  his  ship.  Of  the  ftte  of  the  Bona  B»- 
peranza  he  docs  not  appear  to  have  olitamrd  any  intelli- 
gence.  Anthony  Jenkinson,  in  his  accouut  of  lus  voyage 
to  Romia,  wiitteii  apptvntlj  between  Jaomij  vaA  Jl^, 
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15r>8,  speaks  with  certainty  of  Sir  Hugh  Willoup^hbjr  having 
Mn*b«i  with  aU  hit  oompMiy.  Purebaa  mentions  that  the 
Bom  Spentnm  mm  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1554  by 
Russians,  who  fnund  all  Iho  crew  dead.  We  are  left  to 
infer  from  tht  sc  \at;ue  st;iteinents  that  the  journal  of  the 
vu_v;iL,'0  pu!  lisliud  by  Ilakhnt,  ami  the  >vill  which  eanie 
inio  Purt  hai  S  possession,  were  obtained  from  the  Itusftians. 
The  pilot-major,  Richard  Chancellor,  to  whom  we  owe  the 
earliest  English  accounts  of  Ruaaia,  reached  Colmog;ro  on 
the  Dwina  in  safety ;  but  his  ship  was  wrecked  on  his 
return  in  Pitsligo  Bay  (Scotland),  on  the  lOth  of  Novem- 
ber. 1556,  and  nimseiC  alonp  with  sereral  of  his  seamen, 
drewned.  Of  the.  three  vessels  which  composed  Usp  expe- 
dition t  >  whieh  Eiitrland  owed  the  commencement  of  its 
trade  to  Arcliamrul,  not  one  returned  to  this  countr)',  and 
of  their  crews  014!)'  a  few  of  the  common  seamen  of  the 
Edward  Bonaventura. 

(Haklu>i.  vol.  i.  (edition  of  1599);  Purchaa'a  Filgrim- 
aee.  vol.  iii. ;  MSS.  in  the  Cottonian  CMketioii,  Britidi 
Mttseum,  Olho.  E.,  viii.,  23,  c. ;  Faustina,  C,  il.,  27,  f.) 

WILLOW-HERB,  the  common  name  of  the  plants  he- 
loncinc  to  Epilolitum.  an  extensive  ffenus  in  the  natural 
order  Onafrrarea'.  The  jremis  Kpilobiiuu  is  eomjwsed  of 
hcibs  '.'.jlti  op])o»ite  or  ;il1ernate  leaves  ;  axillary  or  solitary 
flowers,  or  disposed  in  teriiunal  >p;kca,  each  flower  fur- 
tii.><hed  with  a  bractea  ;  the  corollas  purple,  rose-coloured, 
or  flesh-coloured.  The  caiyx  has  four  sepals  connected 
in  a  lonj?  tube;  the  petals  (our;  afhnnens  eight;  the  cap- 
sule linear,  bluntly  tetra^nal.  4-ce1led,  4-valved,  many- 
seeded,  and  inseparable  from  the  calyx ;  the  seeds  j)en- 
dulousand  covered  with  pappus.  About  forty-five  species 
of  this  );enus  have  been  deiicnbed:  they  are  natives  of 
the  cooler  parts aod  iBCNiiitaiiMMisdiitrielaorBiiiope,  Aria, 
and  America. 

E.  aneuiti/olium,  NaiTOW-leaved  Willow-herb,  or 
French  Wiilow«  Jws  a  creepiDf  root ;  erect,  near^  simple 
stem ;  lolMeirile,  hnoedatc,  undalated,  glabrous  leaves, 

with  pellucid  veins ;  the  flowers  bracteatcd  in  spicate 
racemes;  the  style  reflexed, pilose  at  the  baseband  shorter  J 
than  the  stamens.  It  is  found  in  mountains,  woods,  and 
meadows  in  Europe  and  Siberia.  In  Great  Britain  it  is 
found  in  moist  shadv  places  in  the  north  of  England  and 
in  the  south  of  Scotland  :  it  has  crimson  inodorous  flowera 
with  blue  pollen.  It  is  a  very  ornamental  {dant,  and  is 
often  introauccd  ioto  gardens ;  'but  it  requires  great  «tt«i> 
tion,  as  iti  roota  spread  veiy  rapidly,  and  are  got  rid  of 
frith  J^eat  difficulty.  In  Kamtchatka  the  pith  of  this 
plant  IS  dried  and  boiled,  and,  on  beine  fermented,  is  con- 
verted into  ale  and  virii'i,';ir.  The  yount'  stuiots  are  said 
to  be  eatable,  but  the  matured  plant  possesses  narcotic 
properties.  As  this  plant  is  very  common  in  some  places, 
two  or  three  varieties  have  liccn  observed  and  described. 

B.  ktrmtmrn.  Hairy  Willow-herb,  or  Codlings-and-Oream, 
has  creeping  root*;  branched  hairy  stanii  lower  leaves 
opposite,  upper  ones  aftemate,  ovato«1anceohite.  hairy, 
toothed,  hall  stcm-claspmc ;  sni^nia  4-cleft,  the  secment.s 
deflexed.  This  plant  is  tbuiul  in  wet  j>laces  in  Europe 
and  Siberia.  In  Great  Britain  it  is  a  common  plant  in 
ditches,  on  the  margins  of  rivers,  amongst  reeds  and  coarse 
grasses.  The  whole  plant  is  downy  aod  clammy.  It  ex- 
hales a  peculiar  acidulous  scent,  which,  from  its  resem- 
blaoee  to  that  dish,  lias  procured  it  the  name  of  Codlings- 
and-Cream.  This  tceni  11  not  unlike  that  of  hot  apple- 
pie. 

Although  this  senus  is  numerous,  the  species  offer  no 
great  variety  of  character.  None  of  them  possess  active 
medicinal  properties,  which  is  a  chaiac  ti  1  ul  the  family  to 
which  they  belong ;  nor  do  they  yield  secretions  which 
render  them  available  as  food  for  man  or  beast.  All 
of  them  are  ornamental  plants,  and  may  be  iatiodueed 
into  gardens.  They  require  little  care  in  their  eaKiTatioa, 
as  they  will  grow  in  any  common  garden-soil,  and  may  be 
easily  propagated  by  sowing  the  seed  or  by  dividing  the 
roots. 

WILLOWS.  [Salix.] 

WILLUGHBEIA,  a  small  E;ist  Indian  genus  of  the  na- 
tural fiimily  of  Apocynacese.  It  was  so  named  by  Dr. 
RoKlmfgh  m  honour  of  Francis  Willughby,  F.R.S.  The 
genus  is  characterised  by  having  the  calyx  small,  5-clcft, 
permanent;  corolla  regular,  hyp<^ynou8,  monopetalous, 
•alTer^^huied ;  limb  of  5  oblique  segments,  deciduous. 
Stamens  5^  included  within  corol.  Anthen  2-celled,  ovate, 
free.  Ovary  2-celled.  S4yle4  didymoui.  Stigma  eonieal. 
P.  C  No.  1731. 


Ovules  attadied  to  two  opposite  parietal  placentae.  Fruit 
a  large  berry,  soKtatv,  half  2-celled,  manv-seeded.  Seeda 

naked,  in  rows  imbedded  in  pulp,  llie  species  form 
climbing  shnibs  with  oi)posit<-  leaves  nod  the  inflorescence 
in  axillary  cymes.  //'.  edults,  a  native  of  Silhet  and 
Chittacong,  yields  a  nulky  juice,  which  concretes  into  an 
indifferent  kind  of  elastic  rubber  or  caoutchouc.  The  na- 
tives of  the  above  dtitlicta  eat  the  fruit  and  esteem  il  good. 
The  fruit  of  another  apeeMi»  ^V,  li^MHeAaniu  so.  called  ftom 
the  province  of  wtdeh  it  is  a  native^'  ii  ydlow  and  about 
the  size  of  an  orange. 

WILLUGHBY.  FRANCIS,  was  the  only  son  of  Sir 
Francis  Willi, ^hby,  Ki.it^ht,  and  was  born  m  1035.  IIi« 
father,  who  was  in  easy  circumstances,  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  educa1;i)ii  ui  his  >i  iii,  \^lnl  was  so  diliitcnl  in  hi.i 
studies  that  it  was  teared  lie  would  injure  lii.s  health.  He 
earlv  acquired  great  knowle^(e<bOth  of  the  classics  and 
matneoiatios,  and  in  the  varions.  branches  of  .natural 
science.  He  was  admitted  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  took  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1656,  and  of 
Master  of  Arts  in  16.59.  It  was  here  that  he  became  a 
pupil  of  .lohn  Hay,  and  a  lusliii^  rritndslnp  was  soon 
Ibrmed  hetwt  en  the  master  and  jniin!.  WiUuKhliy  had  a 
mind  eunslitiiti  (i  MTV 'siniilarly  to  that  of  Itay,  and  both 
of  them  took  great  interest  m  the  progress  of  natural 
science.  Ray  had  at  this  time  made  great  progress  in  the 
study  of  botany,  and  had  already  bcvun  to  reduce  to  haN 
mony  the  conrawd  Acta  wfaidl  had  Men  heaped  together 
in  that  department  of  science,  and  this  seems  to  have  in- 
spired Willuchby  to  do  the  same  for  zoology.  The  Pan- 
dects of  Gessner  and  Aldrovandus  had  been  published, 
but  the  question  that  occurred  to  his  mind  was,  How 
much  of  all  Uiis  is  true,  and  how  much  is  false  ?  To 
answer  this  question  for  the  science  of  zoology  as  it 
then  existed,  he  set  to  work.  Fur  this  purpose  he  went  to 
Oxford  in  1600.  in  otder  that  be  miEht  consult  the  works 
on  natural  htstoiy  in  the  Hbrariee  there.  Shortly  after  ttie 
return  of  Willuchby  from  Oxfonl,  Ray  revised  to  sign 
the  A(*t  of  I'nilormity.  and  was  obhged  to  resign  his 
I'elio'.vMni)  and  i 'auibridge.    The  consequence  wsji 

that  the  two  friends  made  a  tour  on  the  Continent, 
visiting  France,  Spain,  Italy.  Germany,  and  the  Low- 
Countries,  with  the  object  of  gaining  all  possible  infor- 
mation on  natural  history  :  Ray  examined  plants,  whilst. 
Willugldiy  attended  to  the  animals.  They  returned  laden 
with  treofores.  which  Willughby  immediately  commenced 
workint:  at,  for  llie  piirijose  of  publishing  a  large  work  on 
the  animal  kiiiijiiimi.  Before  doing  this  he  contemplated 
a  vo) aire  to  America,  in  onier  to  add  ti)  his  knowledge. 
But  he  died,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  labours  and  in  the 
prime  of  life,  on  the  3rtl  of  July,  1G72.  He  had  published 
little, and  thought  his  labours  too  imperfect  to  justify  their 
publication.  Ray  however  urged  upon  him,  as  he  says  in 
one  of  hi.s  works,  for  three  reasons,  that  he  should  allow 
him  to  publ'uh  his  works:  first,  the  glory] of  God ;  secondly, 
the  a.'wistance  of  others  in  the  same  .studies  and  thirdly, 
the  honour  of  their  native  land.  Upon; these  grounds  he 
permitted  his  works  to  be  published,  and  Kny  became 
their  editor.  He  also  left  Itiy  one  of  his t executors,  and 
eoounlttod  to  him  the  charge, of  educating  bis  two  sons 
Francis  and  Thomas.  Francis,  the  elder,,  who  was  then 
only  four  year*  old,  died  young ;  and  Thomas  subsequently 
became  Lord  Middleton.  For  this  office,  which  Ray  sa- 
cre<lly  fulfilled,  Willughby  left  him  sixty  pounda  a  year, 
which  constituted  the  chief  part  ofthia  great man%ineoDa 
throuifhout  his  life. 

The  lirst  work  edited  by  Ray  arter  Willughby's  death 
wa-H  his  Ornithology,  with  the  title  '  Omithologia)  Libri 
Tres:  in  quibus  Avea  onmca  haotenus  cognits,  in  metho- 
dum  natuna  iuh  eomrcnientem  redactm,  accurate  descri- 
bnntur.  Deseriptionca  ieonibus  elegantissimia  et  vivaimn 
avium  simillimis  ten  incisis  illustrantur.  Totum  opus  re- 
cotrnovit,  dieeasit,  supplevit  Johannes  Rains,'  Ixmdon. 
n.Tb,  foho.  This  work  was  IranslatH  into  Enirlishby  Ray, 
and  the  plates  republi.shcd,  in  LlTS.  It  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  original  observation,  and  dives  a  very  lull  and 
exact  account  of  tlie  habits  of  the  birds  described.  aA  well 
as  of  their  disea-sen,  and  the  mode  of  keeping  th^m.  There 
are  frequently  also  good  accounts  of  dissect  joi)s/>f  .various 
birds.  Cuvier  says  that  all  subsequent  writer%  have  fol* 
lowed  Willughby,  and  that  his  obsenralioii^  m  wondef- 
fully  correct.  Tne  £nglish  work  copdudefl'  with  a  trcatiae 
OllF«leoniT.  iUthonni  Ray  seems  to  have  taken  gr«M 
•  Vol,  X.\VII,^G  . 
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trouble  with  tho  plates,  they  are  too  inaccurate  to  be  of 
use  at  prest-n'.  But  the  li  tferpress  is  a  perennial  source 
of  correct  observation  on  the  habita  and  stmcture  of  birds. 
In  1G86  Ray  edited  a  second  woril  on  the  same  plan,  em- 
biieinK  the  fiahea.  This  wis  pobliahed  at  London,  in 
ibfio,  with  the  tide  *IlillaRBPiaciam  Libri  Quatuor.'  The 
descriptions  in  this  work  are  ^ood,  and  Cuvier  itatM  that 
it  contained  many  obeervations  on  the  Meditemuieui 
fishes  that  could  not  be  found  elsewhere.  In  all  his  de- 
•cnptions  Willughby  wa-s  very  careful  in  distinguishing 

Secific  charactcnt,  and  in  this  WIJ  hs  COIfWStcd  muj  of 
e  errors  of  preceding  writers. 

Willoriibjr  and  Ray  were  early  Fellows  of  the  Bajal  So- 
ciehr  of  LoadoD»  and  WUlughby  contiiboted  «»m  p«pen 
to  VM  *  FbilomMnlThniiaeuons'  befiwe  fail  death.  Two 
cftheia  wen  poMidMd  m  the  •  IVaniaetioiMr  for  1671 :  ooe 
of  them  *On  a  Vind  of  Wasp  called  Ichneumona,'  and  an- 
other'On  the  Hatching  of  a  kind  of  Bee  lixlered  in  old 
wlJlows.'  Ray  al\erwardi>  contributed  many  papers  on  in- 
•eeti,  of  which  the  substaaoe  had  been  ptepaied  flom 
Willughby's  manuscripts. 

Ray,  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Omithologia,'  has  left  be- 
hind Um  ft  beMttiftil  memorial  of  the  estimation  in  which 
he  held  hii  (Hend  hi  the  anmmaiT  he  there  ghree  of  Ua 
eharacter.  He  seems  to  have  added  to  habits  of  eieemive 
industry  and  a  rare  philosophical  genius,  every  irirtue.  It 
is  no  small  praise  to  say  he  was  worthy  of  his  master  and 
hi<<  friend.  The  influence  of  Willu^hby  undoubtedly,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Ray,  has  been  very  great  in  i  \i?ry  de- 
partment of  zoology,  and  had  he  lived  to  have  laboured 
moie,  and  to  have  developed  the  great  principles  of  clas- 
•tllcation  in  looloBr,  which  Ray  did  in  botany,  then  might 
it  have  been  said  tnal  the  fbandation  of  botii  leieneei  wee 
laid  at  the  !*ame  period  in  f5rcat  Britain.  [Ray.1 

(Dcrham's /?>;y  ,  Ilay's  Preface  to  Wfllughby's 
Orni/hnlogv-) 

WILMOT,  JOHN,  EARL  OF  ROCHESTER,  wa.s 
bom  at  Dichley  (OxfordshireX  10th  of  April,  1647?  or,  ac- 
eording  to  Burnet  and  Wood,  in  1648.  He  wa.s  the  son  of 
^nrjr,  earl  of  Rochester,  a  brave  royalist  in  the  civil  v.^n^ 
and  a  ftitMil  adherent  of  Charles  II.  in  hiiexile.  Hewaa 
Vacated  in  the  ftee-echool  at  Bnifbrd,  and  atWaAiamCoI- 
letre,  Oxford,  where  he  i^howcd  remarkable  talents.  At 
school  he  acquired  an  exact  knowledge  ol"  T.afin,  and  be- 
came familiar  with  tlu'  l)es1  ru'. hurs  of  (lie  Augustan  ape, 
in  whose  writings  he  ever  atterwards  delighted.  At  col- 
Ime  he  was  placed  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Blandford, 
amrinurds  biahop  of  Oxford  and  of  Worceater,  but  he  aban- 
doned Mmeelf  to  pleasure  rather  than  to  itody,  and,  break- 
ing off  hu  oouFse  of  reading  at  an  eariv  age,  set  off  upon 
his  baTels  in  France  and  Italy.  He  returned  to  Snsrland 
in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  presented  himself  at 
the  gay  court  of  Chnrlos  II.,wncrethe  trraresof  his  person 
and  the  livehr.i  V,  d  ti.^  .vit  and  fancy  made  him  an  ac- 
ceptable companion.  lie  also  sought  opportunities  of  dis- 
tinction in  war.    In  the  winter  of  ItWiietNnitto  sea  with 


the  eail  of  Sandwich,  in  the  RevengjPt  eommanded  bjr  Sir 
T.  IMdlman,  and  displayed  great  eoorase  in  the  aUack 

made  on  the  Dutch  fleet' in  the  port  of  Bergen.  In  the 
following  summer  he  again  went  to  sea,  under  Sir  Edward 
Spragge,  and  in  the  midst  of  an  engagement  volunteered 
to  carry  a  despatch  in  an  open  boat,  a  service  of  preat 
peril,  which  he  i-xecutpd  with  daring  and  judgment.  These 
wartike  deeds  gave  him  a  reputation  for  courage,  which 
howererhedid  not  sustain  at  court.  He  was  accused  of 
mealdng  nway  in  street  onairelsi  and  of  evading  duels 
wUcfa  M  had  provoked.  Thia  impatalien  suggested  the 
Knee  «r  fir  C  wrope  :— 


•tiM  «Mit1nrt  as  wHi's  auas  wMi  dv  m  mat 
pa  Is  iUlas  hsmlsisaslhyMnM.* 


He  is  said  to  have  entered  upon  a  court  life  tree  from 
habits  of  intemperance,  but  his  convivial  disposition,  his 
txtrnne  youth,  and  the  contagious  example  of  a  profligate 
eeoit  soon  led  him  into  eneh  exeecNs  that,  as  he  ammred 

Dr.  Bnmet,  for  fire  yean  together  he  was  oontinnany 

drunk.  His  fancy  was  more  hixuriant  when  inflamed  by 
wine,  and  his  companions  encouraged  his  exccsst's  the 
better  to  enjoy  his  \\  \t.  In  the  midst  of  dmnkenness  and 
debauchery,  extravagant  frolics  and  buffoonery,  he  occa- 
sionally found  time  for  poetry.  Its  character  naturally 
took  tne  east  of  his  life  and  habits:  perMoal  satifes,  or 
drinking  and  amatory  Boog^  were  the  least  ignoble  fhutaof 


his  genius ;  licentious  and  obscene  verse,  the  mere  re- 
flection of  his  life,  was  his  ordinary  recreation;  and  hh 
liveliness  and  wit,  and  the  grace  and  spirit  of  his  veni&ca- 
tion,  only  eanM  na  to  lefpret  the  niaapfiioalkn  cCUi 
abilities. 

The  services  of  his  lather  and  his  own  favour  at  court 
obtidned  for  him  the  offioea  of  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber and  eom]ilroner  of  WooMockParit.  Bntalthoagh 

his  convivial  talents  rendered  him  agreeable  to  the  king, 
his  satires  often  gave  offence.  On  one  occasion,  while 
drunk,  he  put  into  the  king  s  hand  a  paper  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  libel  he  had  written  upon  some  ladies,  but 
which  happened  to  be  a  satire  upon  King  Charles  himself. 
At  another  time  he  ventured  so  Dsr  as  to  scribble  upon 
the  door  of  the  Idngls  bedraooi  the  well-knonn  iiodt 
epitaph^* 

BtM  Vm  Mr  tormiga  loid  lh«  Uog^ 

Wh(MC  word  on  nun  rrlic* 
Ho  nrter  taii  s  Tnoliih  tliiaf. 

Nor  ever         a  *hf  one.' 

Among  the  various  accomplishments  of  Tloche--.tcr,  thstot 
mimicry  was  conspicuous.  At  one  time  he  disguised  him- 
self as  an  Italian  mountebank,  and  practised  the  art  of 
medicine  in  Tower  Street:  at  other  times  be  drenwd  bim* 
eelf  as  a  porter  or  a  beggar,  and  in  sudi  dniaeteiB  di- 
Terted  himself  with  low  amours. 

The  incessant  debauchery  in  which  his  youth  was  spent 
brought  on  painful  diseases  and  a  broken  constitution. 
And  although  his  habits  and  the  depraved  society  in  w  hich 
he  had  lived,  together  with  the  love  of  displaying  his  wit 
on  all  occasions,  had  poisoned  lua  mind  witii  infidelity,  h« 
began  to  feel  remorse,  and  to  tieat  religion  with  respect 
Tlus  chance  in  hia  opiniona  «aa  mainhr  caused  liv  tk 
society  of  Dr.  Bamet,  who  had  attended  at  the  deett»4Nd 
of  one  of  Rochester's  tklendi,  and  W'as  otherwise  tliglitlj 
known  to  him,  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  visit  th* 
earl,  at  that  time  recuvering  from  a  severe  illness.  Bumet 
listened  to  his  infidel  arguments,  and  answered  them  with 
earnest  kindness.  He  explained  the  Scriptures  in  a  tone  of 
philosophy  thAt  suited  the  inteliectual  pride  of  Rochester, 
and  at  length  convinced  him  of  tiie  truth  of  rclipon  eol 
of  the  necessity  of  repentance.  Their  intemewa  ai« 
tooehingly  described  by  Bishop  Bumet  himseIC  in  hii 
'life  and  Death  of  John,  Earl  of  Rochester,'  a  book  which. 


as  Dr.  Johnson  truly  savs,  *  the  critic  ought  to  read  for  iti 
elegance,  the  plnloaj^oer  *  .  .^—'-^ 

for  its  piety.' 


for  ita  aqgomenli,  aadtiiei 


Early  in  the  summer  of  1080  he  was  seized  with  his  \bA 
sieknesB,  whieh  he  ms  eonvineed  would  be  Cstal.  In  tint 
nudit  of  tiie  aevtrest  uroniee  of  mind  and  body,  he  acia 

sent  for  his  friend  Dr.  Bumet,  to  whom  he  expressed  te 
sincere  repentance.  He  desired  him*  to  tell  one  for  whom 
he  was  much  conccrnrd,  that  though  there  were  nolhinj; 
to  come  after  this  hte,  yet  all  the  pleasures  he  had  c\er 
known  in  sin  were  not  worth  the  torture  he  had  I'elt  in  his 
mind.'  His  last  da}-8  are  affectingiy  described  by  the  tame 
admirable  biographer,  and  were  buch  as  became  a  Chiiitfll. 
•I  do  verily  believe,'  aaya  Dr.  Bumet,  *he  was  thenm 
entirely  ohanffed,  that  if  he  had  reeoTered  he  would  have 
made  good  all  his  resolution*.'  He  felt  deeply  the  mischief 
he  had  done  l)V  his  example  and  by  his  per\  i'rti'd  l.alents; 
and  besought  f)r.  Bumet  to  piil)Iisn,  iVir  the  l'ooi'.  of  the 
world,  a  history  of  his  sins,  his  sufferings,  and  repentancf. 
He  died  on  the  26lh  of  July,  1680,  in  the  thirty-fourth  vei: 
of  his  age,  and  was  Iniried  beside  his  flUher  in  SpelsbuiT 
church.  OxfordaUie.  He  left  behind  him  •  eon,  irho  oMa 
in  the  following  year,  and  three  daughters. 

On  his  death-bed  he  had  given  stnct  charge  that  afl  Ui 
licentious  and  profane  writings  should  be  destroyed;  but 
he  was  scarcely  dead  heiore  a  volume  of  poems  l)earini; 
his  name  was  published.  Many  of  the  poems  are  !<ud 
to  have  been  written  by  him  ;  and  that  the  compositions  a^' 
well  as  the  frolics  of  otners  should  have  been  attributed  to 
so  notorious  a  man,  is  not  improbable.  Amongst  the  best 
of  the  pieces  known  to  be  genuine  maf  be  foentioned  the 
•Satire  aninst  Man,' *  An  Allusion  to  the  lOth  flUhnef 
the  First  Book  of  Honu^,*  and  *  Verses  upon  Nothing.' 

(Some  Pastaffpi  qf  the  Life  and  Death  nf  Ji  hti.  harl  o/ 
Rochester,  by  Cilhert  Burnet,  D.I).,  late  Lord  Bi.shop  of 
Sarum ;  Run.et  s  < hrn  Time;  Wood's  Athenee  Oto- 
menset ;  Dr.  Johnson's  Li/9  ftf  Bochetter,  in  Lives  qf  the 
Poets.) 

WILNA  is  an  extcnaiTe  gwramamit  of  Wcat  Rouii, 
ween  88*  SB' aadlr  94^  N.  Irit.  «ii  81*  y  vd 
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26"  40*  E.  long.  All  Samogitia  (except  the  town  of  Folan- 
gin,  with  iti  territory  on  the  Baltic)  and  almost  tlio  whule 
of  JUtbaMiia,  of  which  Russia  took  poMesnon  on  the  third 
pwtitioii  of  Poland  in  1790,  are  eomi»ehended  in  the  go- 
vemment  of  Wilna,  whidi  was  constituted  bjr  Catb«nn«  ll. 
It  was  composed  of  the  antient  palatinate  of  Wtha,  of 
the  greater  part  of  that  of  Tioki,  and  of  the  chicliy  of 
Saraogitia;  but  in  1797  faul  1.  added  to  it  the  govi  rnment 
of  Grodno,  and  gave  to  the  whole  the  name  of  Lithuania, 
wh^ch  remained  in  force  till  1802,  when  Grodno  wa^ 
a^n  ieparated,  and  the  govcrnineot  of  which  we  are 
tnating  reocivfld  finaUjr  its  aaticot  aane  of  Wilna.  It 
M  bounded  on  the  north  by  Courland,  on  the  north- 
east by  Vitepsk,  on  the  east  by  Minsk,  on  the  south  hv 
Grodno,  on  the  soiitli-we!>t  by  the  kingdom  of  Polana, 
on  the  wijst  by  PaisMa,  and  on  the  north-west  by  tlie 
Baltic,    lis  area  is  M^uare  miles,  and  the  popuiatiuti 

1,815^  inhabiUnts. 

Hue  qf  the  Country  ;  Soil ;  ClimaU^'The  couatiy  is  an 
•xtanaive  and  rather  elevated  plain,  ffiverufied  bjr  ibcclla 
and  hills,  the  highest  of  which  however  do  not  iiae  non 
than  300  feet  abote  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  hollows 
are  filled  with  marshes  and  bogs.  Some  distriets  are  too 
satuly  for  vegetation,  but  on  the  whole  ttie  hoil  la  not 
unfuvoui-able  to  cultivation:  in  many  parts  there  is  a 
rich  mould,  in  which  all  kinds  of  i^rain  and  useful  plants 
llouiish.  Here  and  there  arc  found  blocks  of  granite, 
and  fossil  bones  of  elephants  and  other  animals.  Tlie 
oountry  appeals  to  bare  been  covered  with  one  vast 
forest  for  thousands  of  years,  and  not  to  have  had  atiy 
human  inhabitants  till  about  1000  years  a^o.  The  pro^ri  i^s 
of  cultiviiiion  ha.s  of  course  thinned  the  lorest^  but  there 
are  still  woods  of  great  extent  into  which  no  human 
tViol  has  ever  penetrated.  There  are  many  lakes  and 
numerous  rivers ;  most  of  the  rivers  are  tributaries  of  the 
Ntemen,  which  forms  the  south-western  boundary  of  the 
nroviam  towwds  the  kingdom  «C  PoiiuuL  Toe  Duoa 
Doundsthe  province  for  a  short  distance  on  theextreine 
iiorfh-cast.  The  Wilia  is  the  principal  river;  it  rises  in 
Minsk,  is  joined  by  tlu'  Narocz  and  the  Swienta,  and  fidls 
into  the  Niemcn  ut  Kaucn.  llic  Dange  and  the  Beresina 
l>olh  rise  in  the  province ;  the  former  passes  into  Prussia, 
nnd  the  latter  into  Minsk.  The  course  of  most  of  these 
rivers  is  slow,  and  the  water  Is  bad  in  consequence  of  the 
many  small  streams  which  flow  into  them  from  the 
matsbes,  which  aia  chiefly  in  the  east  and  south-east  of  the 
province,  where  likewise  the  lakes  are  the  most  numeroos, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  Narocz,  to  the  east  of  Wilna, 
the  Drisiiaty,  and  the  lake  of  Braslau.  Tlie  chmate  is 
more  temperate  than  tliat  of  the  adjoining  government  to 
the  north,  but  the  winters,  though  short,  are  very  cold ; 
the  spring  is  long  and  humid;  the  autumn  and  summer 
wet  and  foggv.  xbeia  art  no  tadamio  diseases,  unless  we 
reckon  as  such  the  ptieaMonieat  which  howevar  b  gradu- 
ally dtsapneariac. 

Natunu  Pntauetiont. — Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupa- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants.  Rye  is  the  grain  most  generally  cul- 
tivated, and  considerable  quantities  are  exported.  Next  to 
rye  are  biuley  and  wheat,  then  oats,  buck-wheat,  peas  and 
beans,  and  a  little  millet.  It  is  not  unusual  to  sow  wheat 
and  barley  to^etlicr  in  the  spring.  As  soon  as  the 
barley  is  npe,  it  is  cut  down,  together  with  the  youqe 
wheat ;  the  latter  shoots  up  again  in  the  summer,  and 
yields  an  abundant  harvest.  The  soil,  being  good,  even 
better  tlian  that  of  Courland,  generally  yields  sixfold,  and 
fresh  land  much  more.  As  cultivation  is  gradually  extend- 
ing at  the  expense  of  tlic  forests,  and  a  belter  system  in- 
troduced, the  produce  may  be  expected  to  increiiae  even 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  population,  and  leave  a 
laigaranrplus  for  exportation.  Flax  and  hemp  are  like- 
wtsa  grown,  and  a  considerable  quantity  exported.  Hops 
are  grown  for  the  Iweweries,  but  the  gardens  produc^> 
scarcely  any  i  nhnary  vr^i  tables  or  fruit. 

The  breedint;  ol  calile  is  on  the  whole  in  a  wretched 
condition.  The  peasants  at  least  h.ave  only  poor  ili-fed 
beasts,  horses  iis  well  as  oxen,  co\^h  ami  sheep,  and  a  few 
geese  and  coiumon  fowl.  On  the  estates  of  the  nobles  how- 
ever the  cattle  arc  in  a  better  condition,  and  there  is  a 

Siod  breed  of  small  but  spirited  and  hardy  horses,  called 
c  Lithuanian,  which  an  w  great  request  for  the  Russian 
Hsht  cavalry.  Bees  are  univenally  kept  in  great  numbers, 
both  in  the  towns  and  country,  by  the  nobles  as  well  as  liy 
the  peasants.  The  abundance  and  remarkably  fine  quality 


of  the  honey  arc  attributed  to  the  great  forests  of  lima* 
trees,  of  the  flowers  of  which  the  bees  are  very  fond. 
Though  a  great  deal  of  honey  is  used  for  mead,  or  /rper, 
and  for  malinek^  a  beverage  composed  of  honey  and  ra^ 
berry  juice,  large  quantities  are  exported.  Tbe  Ashing  la 
of  little  importance,  though  there  is  no  want  of  firesh-water 
fish  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  such  as  perch,  pike,  carp  :  but 
there  is  none  for  exportation.  Sea-iish  are  obtaineu  from 
Courland  and  Livonia. 

There  are  vast  forests  of  oak,  fir,  ash,  beech,  lime,  wil- 
low, maple,  and  alder,  and  great  abundance  and  variety 
of  wild  berries  are  fouiuL  These  forests  not  only  furoiia 
large  quantities  of  timber  tad  ftael,  but  supply  material  for 
building  every  year  about  3000  craft  for  the  navigation  of 
the  Duna,  Wilia,  and  Niemen,  which  never  come  back. 
Ci\at  quantities  of  iviarcoal  are  burned,  and  pitch,  tar, 
pota^lle^  and  lami>-black  are  made.  There  is  aoundance 
of  game,  particdlarly  deer  (elks),  and  wild  beasts,  hb  well 
as  wolves,  bears,  gluttons,  foxes,  martens,  and  squirrels, 
iridch  are  hunted  for  their  furs.  Hares,  partridges,  and 
gama  of  different  kinds  are  met  with  in  the  fiaUbi  and  ia 
a  wooded  valley  near  Letewik  theva  ara  atiU  Mme  wu4 

bulls  ifunts),  which  no  onr  is  allowed  toktUwittUNltapodal 
permission  from  the  government. 

The  government  is  not  poor  in  minerals,  but  few  of  them 
are  turned  to  account ;  tnere  are  bog-iron  ore,  saltpetre, 
marble,  granite,  sandstone,  jasper,  agates,  and  chalcedony. 

Manttfacturt*  and  Trade.— In  a  country  where  the 
natural  produrtions  aflbrd  ample  emplovment  to  the  popu- 
lation, manufactures  can  be  but  little  advanced,  and  esta- 
blishments on  a  great  scale  do  not  exist.  The  women  in 
the  country  spin  liemp,  flax,  and  wool,  weave  linen  and 
coarse  cloth  for  their  families,  and  knit  stockings.  The 
men  work  in  the  forests,  and  gain  thrir  h\  ehhijod  partly 
as  carriers,  and  by  preparing  potashes,  pitch,  tar,  and  lamp- 
black, and  partly  by  assisting  in  the  conveyance  of  goods 
on  the  Niemen,  the  Duna,  and  the  Wilia.  the  articles  ex- 
ported are  com  (r>-e),  flour,  groats.  Unseed,  BnaeadHiO,  hops, 
timber  for  houses  and  ship-building,  planks,  masts,  spars, 

f)ipe8taves,  tanners'  bark,  tar,  potashes,  hides,  wool,  hair, 
lorns,  feathery  large  quantities  of  honey  and  wax,  tallow, 
butter,  oxen,  Lithuanian  horses,  and  strong  coarse  linen. 
There  are  no  great  brandy-dibtilleries,  but  all  the  principal 
farmers  have  each  his  own  still  for  himself  and  his  family, 
and  the  Jews  for  sale.  All  goods  exported  go  partly  to  Riga 
OB  the  Duna,  still  more  by  land-carriage  to  Libau,  and  a 
eoDsideiable  quantity  by  the  Niemen  to  Pnusia.  which 
must  pass  through  the  custom-houses  of  Polangen,  Ju.-burg, 
and  Kowno.  The  inland  trade  ia  almost  exclusively  m 
the  hands  of  the  Jcvs,  '  who,'  says  ILi-ssel.  '  aic  niendiantA, 
shopkeepers,  brokers,  publicans,  and  have  even  usurped 
several  mechanical  professions.  These  Jews,  wherever 
they  intrude  themselves,  are  a  scourge  to  the  Ikrnier.  who  is 
wholly  dependent  on  them,  and  in  geoacal  sells  hk  cni^ 
to  them  wnile  still  standing.' 

Tlie  population,  as  has  been  stated,  is,  according  to 
Kripprn,  l,:tir),Kt)0  ii;habitan1s.  The  great  majority  are 
I.ithuaiiKiiis,  whom  IIa.^sei  and  Sclinitzler  desciit)e  as  a 
wretclu'd  race,  groaning  under  the  tyranny  of  their  lordi^ 
not  destitute  of  natural  capacity,  but  ignorant,  super- 
stitious, indolent,  and  addicted  to  dninkOUMM.  It  may 
be  remarked  that  the  Lithuanians  ara  a  not  antirtly  dis- 
tinct firom  the  GBavonian  and  Gothic,  and  ^at  ttdr  lan- 
guage has  a  close  affinity  with  the  Sanscrit.  The  remain- 
der of  the  population  consist  of— I,  Poles,  who  form  the 
nobility  ;  %  Little  Ru-ssians,  who  are  for  the  nio.st  part  pea- 
sants, but  riot  numerous;  3,  Jevss;  4,  Tartars,  who  are  few 
in  number,  but  retain  the  manners,  language,  and  religion 
of  their  lathers;  5,  Gypsies,  not  numerous;  6,  Germans,  in 
some  places  as  artisans,  and  here  and  there  as  colonistip 
Tbe  Lithuanians.  Poles,  and  Gypsies  beloQg  to  the  Roman 
Cathotie  churelv  which  has  two  bishops,  who  hare 
churches,  several  convents,  and  a  numerous  body  of  clergy 
under  them.  There  are  10  Protestant  churches  under  a 
consistory  at  Wilna.  Tlie  Little  Russians  are  mostly  united 
Greeks,  and  the  Tartars  are  Mohammedans.  Trie  Jews 
have  many  .synagogues  and  tlieir  own  schools. 

Public  education  was  very  backward  till  the  government 
began  to  pay  attention  to  it.  In  1829  measures  were  takaB 
to  introduce  regulations  for  the  schools  into  the  waatoia 
provinces  oftiie  empire,  bat  tiie  rerolntion  in  1829  had  a 
most  injurious  eff"ecf.  In  1832  the  number  of  schonis  was  _ 
reduced  to  71,  with  175  teachers  and  1&42  sciiolars; 
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whereas  theie  were  imiie  yean  befon.lliiKhoolst  with 388 
teattu    iind  871 1  schobiBrgKKtinproveiiwiithowevcr  has 

•ince  been  made. 

WILNA,  the  anticnt  capital  of  Lithuania,  now  that  of 
the  Rovemment,  is  situated  in  54"  43'  N.  lat.  and  25"  lU' 
£.  lone.,  at  the  con&ux  of  the  navigable  river  Wilia  and 
the  Wleykm  and  ia  mnounded  with  picUiretque  bills. 
Iha  Ktneeti,  which  are  crooked  and  narrow,'  bear  witness 
to  ile  antiquity.  On  an  eminence  called  the  Castle  Hill 
an  ruins  of  an  iiiinienisL-  palate  of  the  Jagcllons.  The 
town-hall  does  great  c  ri  dit  to  the  talcMits  of  the  Polish  ar- 
chitect Crucewicz;  the  arsenal,  the  palace  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  some  palaces  of  the  nobility  arc  handsome 
buildii^.  Amonf;  the  churches  the  cathedral,  dedicated 
to  St.  Manislaiie,  »  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  It  was 
biiilt  ia  iafl7i  on  the  cpot  whore  the  aaered  fire  had  formerly 
been  burnt  in  honour  of  the  lithuanian  god  PeikonnaSi '  the 
master  of  the  thunder.'  Besides  the  Roman  Catholic  con- 
vents, there  are  several  Jewi&h  synagogues,  two  Protestant 
churches,  two  Greek  chiuchee,  m±  o  Dosquo.  There  are 
in  all  forty  churches. 

The  university  of  Wilna,  founded  as  a  college  of  Jesuits 

SI  1578,  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  umTemty,  was  not 
owever  permitted  to  teach  medicine  or  jnriipnidence. 
In  1773,  when  the  order  of  the  Jcniite  waa  inpprened  in 
Poland,  its  property  was  assigned  to  the  schools,  and  the 
univerflity  was  empowered  to  teach  all  the  branches  of 
human  Knowledge.  Political  events  caused  it  to  de- 
cline till  1803.  when  the  emperor  Alexamler  gave  it  new 
statutes  and  an  increased  revenue ;  it  vxas  in  a  very 
flourishing  condition  when,  in  coneoqnence  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  1828-30,  it  was  inpieeied  by  a  ukaie  of  lat  May, 
WS2,  and  ita  library  of  200.000  Tolonea  waa  traaeferred  to 
St  Petersburg.  There  remain  only  a  medico-chinu^ical 
academy,  with  the  botanic  garden,  the  observatory,  and  a 
theological  seminary.  There  arc  no  manufactures  of  im- 
portance, but  a  coiuiderable  trade.  The  population  is 
&B,(AX)  lohabitanta,  of  whom  neariy  ono  half  are  mid  to  be 
Jews. 

Troki,  the  second  capital,  is  situated  on  a  lake  17  miles 
to  Iho  west  of  Wilna:  tt  has  4000  inhabitanta.  Kowno  is 
a  eonsidctabte  town,  dtuated  at  the  conflux  of  tite  Wilia 

and  the  Niemen,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  those  ' 
rivers:  it  was  heie  that  the  main  Iwdv  of  Napoleon's  army  | 
entered  Ruicui  on  the  24lh,  ijth,  atiJ  2(ilh  of  June,  1K12.  ' 
It  isone  of  the  most  antient  towns  of  Lithuania.  There  are 
eeveral  ehurches,aod  some  houses  built  in  the  Gothic  style. 
Kieidany,  with  6000  inhabitants,  is  a  very  respectable 
town :  afl  the  houses  however  are  of  wood. 

^hmtzler,  La  Ruttie,  la  Pologne,  et  la  Finlande ;  Has- 
ael.  HandbucA  {da*  Ruuitehe  Keich) ;  Brockhaus,  Con- 
ver.-ati<,ns  Lexicon }  KroMmtenii  L'lmHnielion  FiibUque 

en  liutsie.') 

WILSON.  FLORENCE,  is  the  name  c;eneially  piven  to 
an  author  who  is  spoken  of  by  his  contemporaries  only  by 
Ina  .Latinised  designation,  Florentius  Volu-senus  or  \  olu- 
icntia.-,.  The  vernacular  name  Wilson  has  been  attributed 
to  him  solely  becauiie,  being  a  Scotchman,  no  other  com- 
mon to  Scotland  approaches  so  near  to  that  wliich  he 
assumed.'  It  hiis  oeen  supposed  that  he  was  called 
'WoUey,  Ix-canse  he  was  patronised  by  the  great  cardinal, 
and  in  a  vernacular  letter  which  has  been  preserved  he 
ki^ns  himself  Voluzene.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
Dear  Elgin,  in  the  county  of  Moray,  about  the  beginning 
of  the,  sixteenth  centiirv,  and  to  have  studied  at  the  urn- 
Tcnity  '(n6w.Kin|p's  College)  of  Aberdeeji^ '  He;a(]ter*ards 
studied  at  the'uniTenufy  of  Parii  Vrhere  he  .'became  tutor 
to  a  son  of  Cardinal  Wn!sey"s  biolher.  Lofing  tlii.-.  cnijiloy- 
ineht  at  the  death  of  the  tai(lin;il  iti  1 ;-);}(),  he  w.i.>i  patro- 
nised by  the  cardinal  of  Liiriaine,  and  l>y  Da  Bellay,  bi.>lii)p 
of  Paris.  In  l.'>34  the  bishop  went  on  an  eniha.s.>y  to 
Bone,  but  Wilson,  who  was  to  accompany  him, 'was  kept 
by  sickness  at  Avignon.  '  Understanding  that  Cardinal 
flSidoleto  desired  a  Latin  sebolar  to  teach  a  grammar-school 
at  Oarpentras,  the  metropolis  of  his  diocese,  he  proffered 
his  services  in  that  capacity.  Sadoleto  has  left  an  intercst- 
iiii:  ruxnuiit  uf  l,is  iiili'iviL'.v  with  the  wandering  student, 
ami  ut'  lua  .-iirpii->e  in  fiiuling  one  so  \\eM  versed  in  polite 
Itiinuiig  eoniiui;  IViiiii  lii.'.t.iiit  and  obscure  a  country  as 
Siolland.  Wilson  received  the  appointment  with  an 
annual  salary  of  seventy  crowns,  and  entered  on  his  duties 
'  *  in  the  year  1535.  His  earliest  work,  the  publication  of 
whidi  U  oiAf  known  from  its  being  entered  in  tlie  *  Diblio- 


thcca  Thuana,  and  mentioneil  by  Gisrur,  was  puhiij-lied  n\ 
Lyon  in  153^.  It  is  called  '  ('ommentatio  quuHlaiii  Tlievi- 
logica  «iutt'  eadem  praeeatio  e>t,  in  Aphorisinus  diweia. 
In  1543  he  published  the  work  by  which  he  is  licst  known, 
I  De  Aoimi  Tranquillitate  Dialogus.'  The  scene  is  laid 
in  a  garden  near  Lyon,  and  three  interlocutors  gently 
debate  on  the  subject  of  tsananillity  of  mind,  in  the 
manner  of  the  dialogues  of  Cloero.  It  was  repub- 
lished at  Lyon  in  16:^7.  A  third  edition  was  printtd  at 
Edinburgh  In  1707,  under  the  superintendence  of  RiuliJi- 
man,  and  a  fourth  at  Ediiibur!;h  in  1751,  edited  by  l'ii;ni- 
pal  Wisliart.  In  154(j  Wilson  I'oniied  tlie  design  of  return- 
ing to  Scotland,  but  he  only  reached  Vuniu  in  Daupbiny, 
where  he  died,  '  quam  procul  4  patria,'  as  Bucnanan 
laments  in  some  laudatory  lines  addi'aaitd  to  lus  memmy. 
Deppater  mentions  among  Wilson's  works,  *  Philosophie 
AristoteKee  Synop.sis,'  but,  unsupported,  he  is  insufficient 
authority  for  .-.ueh  a  work  having  existed. 

(Mackenzie,  Lu  es  of  the  ff  'rilfrx  of  t/ir  Scolt  Nation, 
iii.  25">-34;  Irving,  Lues  i/  Srothsh  Ifnttrt,  i.  23-34; 
Chambers,  Biographical  Dictionary  qf  Eminent  Scoti- 

WILSON,  JOHN,  Doctor  in  M«ai«,  was  bom  at  Fkve^  1 
sham  in  Kent,  in  the  year  19M.  He  was  flnt  a  gentlenin 

of  the  Chapel-Roval  to  Charles  L,  and  afterwards  Ser\ant  * 
in  Ordinary  to  the  same  king.  He  w^as  esteemed  the 
be.s*.  Iiitf-player  in  England,  and  'being  a  constant  at- 
tendant on  the  king,'  Sir  John  Hawkins  says,  *lic  fre- 
quently played  to  him,  when  the  king  would  usually  lean 
on  his  shoulder.'  He  was  created  doctor  in  music  st 
Oxford  in  1644,  and  in  1G56  was  elected  professor  of  the 
same  faculty  to  tliat  ttoivanity,  with  the  advantage  of 
having  apamnentf  in  BaBol  College,  where,  assisted  by 
the  royalists,  he  excited  •such  a  love  of  music  as  in  L'tiat 
measure  accounts  for  ttiat  ilonri>hing  state  in  which  it  has 
long  sul)hi.s1ed  there,"  and  of  which  Anthony  Wood  has,  in 
his  life  of  himself,  given  an  interesting  account.  Afttr 
the  Restoration  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Charles  II., 
succeeding  ttie  famous  Heniy  Lawes,  and  died  in  1673. 
He  composed  much  sacred  mono,  and  set  many  of  the 
Odes  of  Horace,  as  well  as  select  passages  fkrom  Ausonim. 
Claudian,  and  Petronius  Arbiter;  though  few  of Wswoib 
arc  now  to  be  met  with,  and  of  these  the  most  pleasirii.' 
are  published  in  Playt'onl  s  •  Musical  Companion,'  1607, aii 
interesting  and  excellent  collection  Of  TOOal  pait-mVM,  I 
which  is  become  very  scarce.  I 

WII^N,  RICHARD,  R.A.  This  great  landscape- 
painter  was  bom  of  a  respectable  famiiy  at  Fionas  in  j 
Afontgomeryshire,  in  1718.  He  was  the  trard  son  or  seven 
children,  six  sons  and  one  daughter.  His  father  was  a  j 
clergyman,  at  the  time  of  Richard's  birth,  in  Monfgomcrj- 
.shire,  but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  collated  to  the  Iivi::!r 
of  Mold  in  Flintshire. "  Young  Wilson  showed  very  earl) 
a  t.aste  for  drawing,  and  gave  such  promi.se,  that  his  re's- 
tion  Sir  George  Wynne  took  him  to  Londim  and  placed 
him  with  an  obscure  portrait-painter  of  the  name  uf 
Thomas  Wright,  who  lived  in  Covent  Garden.  With  this 
master  he  made  great  progress,  but  nothing  is  known  of 
his  earliest  stuJ:i  >.  Ht  must  however  have  attained 
some  rank  as  a  ])uilr:ut-pain'er,  for  in  the  vcar  17"W  1"^ 
j>ainted  a  large  jiieture  of  the  prince  ot"  \\  ales  and  hu 
brother  the  duke  of  York,  fo«-  their  tutor  Dr.  Hayler, 
bi.iihop  of  Norwidl. 

Afler  practising  some  time  with  success  as  a  portrait- 
painter  in  London,  he  went,  in  1740,  to  Italy  to  study  the 

trreat  works  of  the  Italian  masters.  He  had  as  yet  tried 
ittle  if  anything  in  landscape-painting ;  but  while  at 
Venice  he  paid  a  visit  to  Zuccarelli  the  l.ir.dsi  :ijh  i^ainter, 
who  happened  to  he  from  home,  and  WiUon,  to  pass  the 
time  until  he  came,  made  a  sketch  in  oils  of  the  view 
from  the  painter's  window.  Zuccarelli  thought  so  highly 
of  this  .iketch,  that  he  recommended  Wilson  to  give  up 
portrait  and  to  take  to  landscape.  Anotiier  occurrence 
which  happened  to  him  in  Rome  induced  him  to  fiinow 
this  advice.  'Veniet,  the  celebrated  French  landscape" 
painter,  vi»ited  him  in  his  studio  at  Rome,  and  was  90 
much  .struck  w  iili  a  landscape  of  Wilson's  which  lie  s:t« 
there,  that  he  ottered  to  make  an  exchange  with  him  ol 
one  of  his  own  landscapes  for  it.  trlucb  was  icadily 
as.sented  to  by  Wilson. 

From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  landscsiie.  aad 
soon  acquired  so  great  a'reputalioo,  that  he  haa  many 
aeliolara  even  while  in  Rome,  and  Menga  oflTeredtopuat 
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llbportaiLfbrakbdiMpe.  Wilaoi^did  not  do  M  UUf 
paintm  hw*  done,  that  is,  copy  the  tirork*  of  eelebrtted 

■Mten^  but  he  went  itiuiu.iliatL'ly  to  tlio  source  of  all  art, 
ud  COUfiDcd  his  studiL':^  to  nature,  liy  thiti  ciuirsu  he 
•Itaiiwd  that  bold  naltmU  y^t  (.laNMcal  style  for  which  he 
M  distinguUhed,  avoultd  the  acquisition  of  adventitious 
beautieii,  and  escaped  the  mannerism  which  generally 
ahies  from  the  too  partial  Ktudy  of  favourite  maatem. 

Ht  returned  to  London  in  1755,  after  an  abwoee  of  six 
VMn.  la  1760  he  exhibitedt  in  the  mat  room  at  Spring 
uardene,  his  celebrated  pieture  mobe,  whieh  was  pur- 
chased by  William,  duke  of  Cumberland.  TliLs  work  esta- 
blished liis  reputation  in  England  as  one  of  thf  fust  laml- 
icape-painters  of  lii:.  lime.  In  ITlio  he  exiiibited  in  tlic 
nme  place  a  View  of  llomc  from  the  Villa  Madania, 
which  waa  purchased  by  the  then  Marqni*  of  Tavistock. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Koyal  Acidemy, 
which  was  founded  in  1768 ;  and  at  the  death  of  Hayman, 
in  177(K  be  anwinted  librarian  in  his  place:  this 
appointniciDt  brinfft  a  very  small  emolument  with  it,  yet, 
small  a*  it  ie,  WilMin  solicited  the  place;  lor  allhouph  a 
few  discriminatirii;  cuiinois»eurs  piircha.se<l  some  of  his 
best  pictures,  he  was  ni'ijUcted  by  the  public,  and  was  in 
a  state  of  indigence  compared  with  th<i  majority  of  his 
fellow-members  of  the  Academy.  Mugrof  theacademi- 
ctaiu  had  a  personal  dislike  to  bin,  Moong  whom  the 
president  Reynolds  was  the  tbfeaioet.  Tbe  fttende  of  Rey- 
Bldde  attribute  this  to  AVilson's  unprepossessing  appearance 
and  to  his  uncouth  manners,  but  these  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances do  not  account  lor  the  ai  tiNc  and  iiersevcriug 
animotiity  of  the  president.  Wilson  s  uncouthness  how- 
ever waji  seemingly  only  external,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
following  account  of  him  by  Northcote — ■  that  his  mind 
waa  ViSliad  and  intellijgent  as  his  person  and  manners 
were  eoanc  aod  npulaivei  and  that  diaoenuneot  and 
IboiiKaritjr  with  him  were  nerwuaiy  to  diaeover  the  un- 
polished jewel  beneath  its  ferruginous  coat.' 

Barrett  and  Smith  of  Chichester  were  much  preferred 
by  the  public  to  Wilson,  or  at  least  by  the  jiicture-deal- 
ers,  which  ettects  the  same  result;  for  at  that  time, 
owinj;  to  the  want  of  intercourse  between  artists  and  the 
higher  classes,  and  to  the  want  of  proper  facilities  for  the 
public  exhibition  of  works  of  art,  tne  sale  of  pictures  waa 
cfisetadwith  nuieh  more  diificuhv  than  it  i^  at  present. 
Iliefbflowfaigaaeodote  gives  a  deplnral  ic  picture,  irtrue,  of 
Wilson's  prospects.  He  wrts  in  the  habit  of  taking  his  works  \ 
round  to  the  various  brokers  and  selling  his  pictures  for  i 
whatever  they  would  give  him.  Upon  one  occiision,  when 
he  took  a  painting  to  a  picture-dealer  in  St.  James's 
parish,  he  waa  letl  up  to  the  attic  by  the  dealer,  who, 
opening  a  door,  pointed  to  a  pile  of  landacapM  against  tli« 
wall,  and  aaid,  *  Look  ye,  DicK,  you  know  1  wish  to  oblige 
you ;  but  sae,  (bera^Ball  the  stock  I've  paid  you  for  these 
three  yeanr  And  it  is  a  hct  that  some  of  these  land- 
scapes, for  wh-i  h  Wilson  received  only  :i  feu  pounds,  have 
been  since  sold  (or  nearly  as  many  hundreds,  thus  verify- 
the  proiiliftii  conso'.atiuu  ol  Peter  I'indar  tO  the  poor 
pauUer,  in  nu  *  Odes  to  the  Academicians:* — 

*  Wilwn'(  art 

W'ill  tiolil  it*  rm|iir«  o'tt  taf  lirarl. 
By  HiiUiii  Irft  iu  (■ovcrtv  U»  y\nr,— 
«  Rill,  haii»l  WiUcMi,  nner  miail: 

Imroort*!  prains  dlM dwtt  ftoU, 
And      <  iliMMT  In**  ma  caoac  u>  for.— 
TbiHi  tturt  •!  ill  my  )iru)i1irtie  rliytaci ' 
DuD*t  N-  T-i       -it  for  tItiM.*  timrf  ; 
VTail  uu  ilju.1  li.i>i  bt-rn  <k-ail  a  buuiinl  year  1' 

The  following  instance  will  show  how  unduly  Wilson 
was  appreciated  even  by  those  who  might  be  expected  to 
know  twtter : — He  painted  a  picture  oi  the  Royal  Gardens 
of  Kew,  with  a  view  of  the  pagoda,  expressly  for  George 
III,,  and  after  the  king  had  kept  it  for  a  short  time,  it  was 
returned  to  him  ;  the  king  however  had  probably  little  to 
do  with  the  transaction.  Peter  Pindar  (Dr.  Wolcott) 
buuiilit  the  rejected  picture. 

Wilson  was  generally  so  uiilortunale  in  the  sale  of  his 
WOtka,  that  when  one  m^t  with  a  ready  sale  and  more 
tlMn  usual  attention,  he  repeated  it ;  and  he  painted  some 
aabjects  as  many  as  four  and  even  five  times,  making  only 
very  slight  alterations:  he  painted  five  pictures  of 
Maecenas's  Villa  at  Tivoli.  The  following  are  among  his 
principal  works  : — Niobe  ;  Phaeton  ;  large  view  of  Rotne  ; 
Villa  of  Mwceiias  at  Tivoli ;  large  view  on  the  liver  Po  in 
Italy;  a  companion  to  it,  ealle<i  Solitude  ;  View  on  the 
coast  01  Bais  \  View  on  the  Strada  iSomentanai  Hadrian's  | 


Villa ;  several  views  near  Koma;  Temple  of  Baochus  near 
Rome ;  View  on  the  Tiber;  View  of  the  Bridge  of  Rimini ; 

the  Lake  of  Nemi ;  Cicero  at  his  Villa  :  View  of  Ancona  ; 
Broken  Bridge  of  Narni ;  Ruins  on  the  coast  of  Bai» ; 
Temple  of  Venus  at  Haiyc;  Island  in  the  (julf  of  Venice  ; 
'  Tomb  of  the  lioiatii  and  Curiatii  ;  Apollo  and  the  SeSMins  ; 
Celadon  and  .\melia ;  Meleager  and  Atalante  ;  Ceyx  and 
Alcyone  ;  Sion  House  from  Kew  Gardens ;  Tabley  House 
Cheshire  ;  View  on  the  river  Dee*;  \Vilton  House  ;  View 
from  Wiltoo  House;  View  on  the  Thames;  View  at  Mil- 
bank  ;  View  ofRoaunond's  Pond.  St.  James's  Park ;  View 
of  Croomc,  Worcestershire ;  View  of  Moor  Parle,  Hert.s; 
the  Hermitage  ;  View  of  Dover;  Llaugolkn  H.ul;;c,  \silh 
t'astli-  Dina.-.  lhan ;  View  near  Llangollen  Hriil^'c  ;  \'iew 
of  Oakliampton  Ca-stle ;  Carnarvon  Ca-stle ;  K.ilgarron 
Castle;  Pembroke  Town  and  Castle;  Snowdon ;  Cadar 
Idris;  and  the  great  bridge  over  the  Taffe;  besides  a 
f^reat  many  landscapes  which  Iwve  no  particular  de8ignaF> 
tion.  The  figures  in  bis  laoitaenes  are  not  all  painted  by 
himself;  he  occasionally  avuled  himself  of  the  aasistance 
of  Mortimer  and  Ilayman.  Many  of  Wilson's  wurk^  lia\e 
been  engraved,  but  many  yd  rein.iiii  to  be  engra\ed.  The 
following  engravers  have  executed  plates  after  him: — 
Woollet,  who  has  engraved  nine  ;  Sharpe,  who  exe- 
cuted the  figures  in  the  Niobe  engraved  by  Samuel  Smith  • 
Pouncey;  Ellis;  W.  Byrne ;  W.  Elliott ,  J.Mason;  P.  C. 
Canot ;  E.  and  M.  Rooker;  J.  Wood;  J.  Roberts;  J. 
Gandon ;  J.  Farringdon ;  W.  Hodges ;  Middiman ;  Earlom ; 
Cockburn  ;  0.  Turner ;  T.  Morris ;  Reynolds,  &c. 

Wilson  changed  hi>  n  sidcnce  very  olten.  He  first  lived 
in  the  Piazza,  (.'ovent  (Jarden  ;  then  in  (Jharlolte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square  ;  in  Great  Queen  Street ;  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields ;  in  Foley  Place,  and  in  other  places ;  but  his  lost  re.si- 
dencc  in  Ix}ndon  was  a  mean  house  in  Tottenham  Street, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  of  whieh  he  had  the  first  and 
second  flooti,  when  he  lived  almost  without  fiinuture. 

The  last  two  or  three  yean  of  his  life  however  were  spent 
in  affluence,  owin^  to  some  property  which  he  inherited 
from  a  brother.  He  retired  to  the  house  of  his  rehition 
Mi-s.  C.  Jones,  called  Coloniondie  :  it  is  near  the  village  of 
Llanverris  in  Denbighshire,  now  called  I>oggerheads.  He 
died  at  the  last-named  place  in  1782,  a^red  si  vty-nine,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Mold.  The  village  of 
Llanverris  is  now  generally  called  Loggerheads,  on  aoeount 
of  the  sign  of  (he  Lof^rheads  whien  Wilson  punted  for 
the  puhlic-ho'.ise  of  the  village. 

There  is  a  common  report  that  Wilson  composed  his  pic- 
ture of  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  for  a  pot  of  beer  set  oh  the  re- 
mains of  a  Stilton  cheese  ;  whereas  the  correct  version  of 
the  story  is,  that  it  was  partly  composed /rom  a  pot  of  beer 
set  on  tne  remains  of  a  Stillou  cheese,  which  any  one  may 
perceive  to  be  the  coiNcI  vanion  by  looking  at  tlie  com- 
position. Wilson,  like  many  other  men  of  genius,  has  bad 
manv  stories  told  of  him  wnich  are  not  true,  and  are  not 
wortli  contradiction. 

In  1814  about  seventy  of  Wilson's  pictures  were  ex- 
hibited, with  some  other  works,  at  the  BritisJi  Institution; 
and  the  following  just  remarks  appeared  as  part  of  a 
critique  on  them  in  a  number  of  the  'Sun'  paper  of  that 
time :— '  In  many  of  these  pictures  Italy  is  realised,  and  at 
one  glance  we  are  enabled  to  enter  into  all  the  great  and 
powerful  feelings  which  are  awakened  by  the  recollection 
of  what  our  esnier  studies  taught  us  respecting  that  land 
of  heroes,  that  scat  of  stupendous  empire  which  virtue 
raised  and  luxury  withdrew,  till  it  presented  those  melan- 
choly sceiu's  in  the  representation  of  which  Wilson  so  pre- 
eminently excels.'  ''They  are  fine  compositions,  miugJiug 
the  loveliest  appearances  of  nature,  where  nature  is  mOK 
beautiful,  with  dreary  and  dark  desolation,  and  eveiy 
touching  image  which  decaying  grandeur  in  the  noblest 
works  of  art  could  suggest  to  a  classical  imagination.* 
'  From  these  sources  emotion  is  engendered  by  the  magie 
power  of  the  painter,  to  which  we  can  applj  BO  Other 
epithet  but  that  of  "  sacred." ' 

Of  Wilson's  private  character  and  habits  the  following 
extract,  from  the  publication  called  '  Wine  and  Walnuts,* 
which  contwns  aevcml  anecdotes  respecting  him,  though 
shortgives  rether  a  gn.phie  account :—*Ricliaid  Wilson 
and  Willy  Thomson,  an  organist,  who  kept  a  music-shop 
in  Exeter  'Change,  were  great  cronies.  The  cheerful 
nmsit-sellcr  was  not  much  hurried,  as  Frank  Hayinan  was 
wont  to  sjiy  of  many  ingi  nioiis  wights  in  his  day,  whose 
talents  were  neglected,  or  who  iu  sliort  had  UtUe  uusiuese. 
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Hence  hb  ftre-Md«  mm  aiolace  to  the  minnthropic  painter, 
than  whom  no  mortal  of  his  transcendent  talent  had  ever 
^cater  cause  to  complain.  Perhaps  it  is  injustice  to  his 
mcmoiy  to  write  him  down  misanthrope ;  certainly  he  be- 
came a  cynic — and  who  but  must  lament  tlie  cause? 
Wilson  was  one  of  those  rare  geniuses  who  appear 
formed  a  develop  tlie  almost  hidden  excellence  of  evei^y 
•dcnee:  his  manners  were  austere  and  unbendiny;  to  hu 
SDpaion  in  npk;  fiar  be  unfortunately  lived  when  hia  loHj 
eoneeptions  of  ait  surpaased  the  eomprehendon  of  hii 
pept-s,  which  indncine:  indifference  and  neplect  of  his  cxtra- 
orditiaiy  talent,  naturally  beji^ot  an  asperity  in  his  proud 
mind.  But  he  wa.s  urbane  to  every  ingenious  man,  whether 
a  professor  of  a  liberal  science  or  skilful  nieclianic  ;  and 
neglected  talent  could  always  draw  largely  upon  his  sym- 

Cthies.  Thomson  was  a  man  exactly  suited  to  his  taste  : 
was  humorous,  good-tempered,*  and  recherche  in  his 
own  profeuion ;  ara  being,  aa  is  said  beforei  not  nueh 
hurried,  Wilson,  when  under  the  influence  of  the  spleen, 
would  quit  his  ca&cl,  and  march  off  to  Exeter 'Change, 
when,  under  cover  of  Thomson's  stall,  he  would  bit  and 
inorali-Hc  on  the  evil  disnensafions  of  the  Kates  to  men  of 
mind.'  Wilson  frec^ueotly  took  in  Uiis  way  his  cold  punch 
and  pipe  with  Thomson ;  and  aometiaica  Gairidcwna  one 
of  the_Barty. 

(T.  Wri^t,  Some  Aeewnt  tif  the  Life  of  Ri^ard  Wil- 
•on,  Ao.,  R.A.,  4^.) 
WllSO'NIA.  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 

order  ronvo'viilaeeae.  This  jilaiit  was  discovered  by 
lirown  in  New  Holland,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of 
John  Wilson  of  Kendal,  wlio  published  '  A  Synopsis  of 
British  Plants  m  Mr. Ray's  Method,*  in  174-1.  In  thia  work 
many  new  stations  Of  plants  were  indicated,  and  notes 
added  upm  the  ccoDomical  and  medicinal  uses  of  medical 
plants,  wilaon  was  in  an  humble  eondition  of  lifr,  and 
made  great  sacrifices  for  the  purjiose  of  enabling  him  to 
pni-sue  his  favourite  .study.  He  is  said  to  have  been  so 
anxious  to  possess  Morison's  work  on  plants,  that  he  was 
about  to  sell  his  only  cow  to  purchase  it,  when  a  benevo- 
lent lady  in  his  noghbourhiood  preaentod  Ua  a 
copy. 

WILTON,  JOSEPH.  R.A^  aBicces5f\tl  sculptor  in  his 
day,  and  tlie  fiuhlonable  praeanor  of  NoUekens  in  English 
htut^makinfc-  He  was  bom  in  London  in  1722 ;  his  father 

was  a  wealiliy  pl.isterer,  and  when  his  son  was  of  a  sufficient 
REfe,  he  sent  liirn  abroad  to  .study  sculpture.  Wiltosi  studied 
at  the  various  towns  in  Brabant,  at  Vans,  ur.d  at  Rome, 
where  in  1750  he  waspresented  with  the  Jubilee  gold  medal 
•by  Benedict  XI \r.  He  spent  eight  years  in  Italy,  chiefly 
occupied  in  copying  antient  statues.  He  xeturned  to  Eng- 
land in  company  with  Cipriani,  Chambers,  the  ardiitect, 
and  a  clever  modeller  of  the  name  of  Ctonacldi,  who 
assisted  him  in  some  of  his  works.  When  the  Duke  of  Rieh- 
mond  opened  a  galK-r)'  for  students  in  art,  in  Sjjring  Gar- 
dens, he  appointed  ('ij)riani  and  Wilton  the  directors  of  it. 
Wiltot)  w.is  allei  warils  appointed  eoacli-rai  \  it  to  tlie  kmi:,  | 
and  he  modelled  the  coronation  coach  of  George  III.  Of  liis 

(ublic  works  the  principal  are — the  monument  to  General 
tTolfe  in  Westminster  Abbey,  of  Admiral  Holmes,  of  tlie 
Eail  and  Countess-of  Montrath,  and  of  Stephen  Hales.  He 
made  busts  of  Bacon,  Cromwell,  Newton,  Swin,  Wolfe, 
Chatham,  and  Chesterfield,  besides  many  others.  AH  his 
works  were,  like  those  of  llonbiliac,  adKii^:iM\  worked  in 
the  marble,  but  he  showed  little  ta-sfe  in  his  compositions; 
they  were  too  crowdeil  and  too  minute  in  accessories ;  and 
evmce  a  total  misconception  of  what  constitutes  a  well- 
adapted  deugn  for  sculpture.  Wilton  however  made  a 
laige  fortune  and  lived  in  great  s^le.  He  kept  almust  an 
open  board,  and  among ot]MtB,Wiuon,  the  landscape  pain- 
ter, and  Baretti.fhe  lexicographer,  were  oflten  seen  making 
their  way  to  Wilton's  at  dinner-time.  He  had  a  very 
beautiful  daughter,  who  was  marricil  to  Sir  Koheit  Cham- 
bers. In  the  Royal  Academy  there  is  a  ust  rf  Wilton  by 
Roubiliac,  the  present  of  his  <iaii[:ht(  r  Lady  Chambers. 
Wilton  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
He  died  in  1803,  in  his  Slst  year. 

(Cunningham,  Live$  qfBritith  PaitUtrtt  Sculpton^  and 
Arekitertt.) 
WILTON.  rWiiasmmE.] 

WILTSHIRE,  an  Inland  c  ounty  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  north-west  and  north  by  Gloucestershire,  on  the 
north-east  by  Berkshire,  on  the  south-cast  by  Hampidure,  { 
on  ttie  sonttHmt  br  Donetdiire,  and  on  the  ireit  by  8o- 1 


menetshire.  The  county  ia  of  very  compact  fonn, 
poximating  to  a  quadrangle,  having  its  angles  respe^ 
ively  near  I.«ch1ade,  Sapworth  west  of  Malmeii)ury,  ^oor 
head  west  of  Mere,  and  Cadnam  on  the  verge  of  the  New 
Forest.  There  are  several  small  detached  portions,  sur- 
rounded by  the  adjacent  counties  of  Gloucester  and  Berks. 
These  detached  portions  consist  of  part  of  Wokinghsm 
parish,  Hinton  tyihing  in  Hurst  parish,  Didnam  tythingii 
Sbinfleld  parish,  and  Swallowfield  pariab,  which  temtmw 
portioiH  loRilated  in  BettoMi* ;  Kinnwood  parnh,  nttr 
Wootton-under-Edcc,  insulated  in  Gloucestershire;  and 
Poulton  parish,  between  Cirencester  and  Fairford.  also  in- 
sulated in  filo'ici  stershire.  Parts  of  Inglesham  parish,  be- 
longing to  Berkshire,  and  of  Minety  or  Mynte  jmrish,  be- 
longing to  Gloucestershire,  are  insulated  in  Wiltshire. 
The  county,  including  all  its  detached  portions,  is  situated 
between  50»  5&  and  61"  45'  N.  lat.,  and  between  W 
and  2*  24^  W.  Ions. :  the  main  portion  ia  betwM 
tWf*  8S'  and  SI*  47  N.  hit.,  and  between  P  V  u4 
2"  21'  W.  long.  The  greatest  dimension  or  linE^th  c( 
the  county,  measured  north  and  south,  is  from  the  border 
of  Gloucestershire,  between  (.^irencester  and  Fairford  in 
Gloucestershire,  to  the  border  of  Dorsetshire,  near  South 
Damerham,  lietween  Cranboum  in  Dorsetshire  and  Fortl- 
ingtuidge  in  Hampdiire,  54  miles;  this  dimensioa  might 
Iw  slightly  increased  tiy  neasnring  north-nortli-weit  od 
south-south-east,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirencester  tl 
the  border  of  Hampshire  atCadnam  Bridge,  between  Soutt- 
ampton  and  Ringwood.  The  greatest  breadth  from  ad 
to  west  is  from  the  junction  of  the  three  counties  of 
Hampshire,  Berkshire,  and  Wiltshire,  at  InkpLU  Biacoo, 
to  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  at  Midford  Bridge,  wvth 
of  Bath,  37  miles.  These  dimensions  are  of  course  of  the 
main  part  of  the  county,  wittiout  the  detadied  poitioiK 
The  area,  including  the  detedied  portions,  it  eelianledtt 
13(57  square  miles  ;  the  aggregate  areas  of  the  several  pa- 
rishes are  estimated  at  869,020  acres,  or  ISTiS  square  milo: 
the  trifling  discrepancy  in  these  estimates  is  not  accounted 
for.  The  population  of  the  county  at  the  several  ttiume- 
rations  of  the  present  century  was  as  follows: — 1901. 
189,107;  1811.  19332B;  increase  5  per  cent:  1821. 
222.187;  ineretM  16  per  cent. :  1831, 240,106 ;  incresisS 
per  cent:  1841,  280.007;  increase  8*2  vm  cent  Ia» 
spect  of  area  it  is  the  fourteenth  of  the  English  eomitici) 
beinj;  99  Mjuare  miles  smaller  than  Sussex,  the  countf 
next  above  it,  and  24  square  miles  larger  than  Shropshir*, 
the  cnunty  next  below  it.  In  amount  of  ]iopulation,  re- 
taining the  census  of  1831  to  facilitate  rompurison,  il  w 
the  twentieth,  being  leas  populous  than  Durham,  hut  morf 
so  than  Derbyshire;  and  m  density  of  population  the 
thirtieth,  being  below  NorthamptooHttre,  but  abofe  Ohd- 
bridgeahire.  According  to  the  census  of  1841  it  wis  RR^ 
passed  in  population  1^  Dertiyshire,  and  in  density  of  po- 
pulation by  Camlnidgeshirc,  both  which  were  below  it  in 
the  enumeration  of  1831.  Sali.sburv,  the  county-town,  i« 
ju  or  4'  N.  lat.  and  1"  47'  W.  long'.,  SO  miles  in  a  dired 
line  west-south-west  from  the  General  Post-office.  London, 
or  85  miles  by  the  mail  route,  paitiy  bgr  Ae  Sonth  nedcn 
liailway,  partly  by  coach-road. 

Surnee  anS  Geology —The  geological  fiuniatiov  a 
Wiltshire  consist  chiefly  of  the  cretaceous  and  oolitic 
series,  with  the  intermediate  beds;  in  the  sonth-eiiteij 
comer  the  chalk  is  covered  with  the  totiaiy  fiRmtioaiw 
the  chalk-basin  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

We  shall  first  notice  the  chalk  form  at  un.  wliKlmay  be 
considered,  from  its  extent,  as  the  most  striking  geological 
feature  of  the  coan^.lbnning  the  extensive  downawnifh 
overspread  the  eastern,  eentnJ,  and  southern  parts.  The 
challr  district  of  HampshiTe  and  Wiltdiire  eonstitntes  tm 
centre  of  the  chalk  formation  in  Eneland,  from  whi^pW" 
ceed  four  great  branches.  The  fip>t  great  branch  is  the 
chalk  range  of  the  t.'hilt.  in  lulls,  Dunstable  and  Rovston 
downs,  &c.,  extending  ttirough  Berkshire,  Buckingnam- 
shire,  Bedfordshire,  Hertfordshire,  Cambridgeshire. 
(just  the  north-western  corner),  Suffolk,  and  Noriolk. 
across  the  Wash,  reappearing  in  Lincolnshire  and  Vork- 
shiie,  and  teni^Mting  m  Flamborough  Head ;  the  second 
branch  Is  tiie  North  Downs  of  Hampshire,  Surrey,  end 
Kent ;  the  third  the  South  Downs  of  Hampshire  and  8a»- 
sex;  and  the  fourth  the  North  and  South  Downs  of  Do^ 
setshire,  enclosing  tu  iween  them  the  trough  of  Poole. 

The  Wiltshire  portion  of  the  great  central  chalk  diitnct 
is  divkted  into  two  pttta  bf  tho  vak  of  Bmigri  «facie 
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graen-Mod  occupies  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  is  skirted 
on  each  aide  the  cbdlt-kUIi.  As  this  valley  extends 
eait  and  mri,  ii  will  be  convenient  to  deecribe  the  two 
portion  into  which  it  divides  the  chalk  district  ai  the 

northern  and  southern  districts:  Marlborontrh  downs  ho- 
long  to  the  iiorthem  district ;  Salisbury  I'laiii  bfloni^s  tu 
the  ^outhc-rn. 

The  oortheni  chalk  district  is  bounded  by  a  line  enter- 
ing tlie  eOQS^  Unm  Berkshire  at  the  village  of  Biiihop- 
•too* and pevw eootli-west  bvtiie  viliagee of  little  Hin- 
too,  Wanttorongh,  liddington,  Bedlmiy  end  Cbialedoa,  end 

then  aloni^  the  hills  above  Broad  Ilinton  and  the  Winter- 
bournes  to  Avebury.  From  Avebury  it  runs  west  to 
CherhiU,  then  south-west  to  the  neit:libourhoo<.l  of  Exkiiui;- 
lon  or  Heddington,  its  westernmost  point,  from  which  the 
boumiary  returns  in  a  tolerably  direct  line  eastward  l)y 
Buhop'arCannings,  All-Cannings,  Stanton  Fitzwarren,  the 
Alton*,  Hewish,  Oare,  Wootton-Rivenl^  and  the  south  tiide 
«C  XottenkMBa  Park  near  Great  Bedwiiw  to  the  border  of 
jatMluw  at  Great  Shalboume.  The  boundary  may  be 
Inoad  tboughout  by  a  tolerably  steep  escarT)nieiit  over- 
looking the  surrounding  cauntiy.  The  included  chalk 
district  is  divided  into  two  pin  t-,  by  the  depression  or  valley, 
ninniDg  east  and  we^it,  thruugh  which  the  Kennet  passes 
JWm  ATtbuqrto  Iliingcrtbrd  ;  and  the  aanflUflMMMt  of  the 
two  pwli  IB  Main  divided  by  a  vaUey  mmuofr  north  and 
amtfi*  and  dndned  by  a  email  feeder  of  the  Koinet. 
Tkm  valley  is  occupied  by  the  chalk,  as  well  as  the  higher 
ground  on  each  side,  llic  principal  eminences  are  on  the 
boundary-line  of  the  district,  ami  are  in  several  instam  ts 
crowned  by  antient  intrcnchmenls  or  other  earl  bworli.s. 
The  following  may  be  enumerated  : — Charlbury  Hill,  at>ove 
little  Hinton ;  lieacon  Hill,  crowned  by  an  antient  in- 
trenchment  called  liddington  Castle,  above  Liddington ; 
Befbojry  UiU,  also  cnnnMd  with  ao  intieoohment;  Hack- 
pen  R91,  above  the  Winterbonmes ;  Oldbnry  Castle,  an 
infrenchment  on  the  summit  of  tlie  liill  abovi-  Cnu'rhill, 
having  a  white  horse  carved  on  the  slopt^  bem  alh  ;  JJeacon 
Down,  above  Eddmi^lon  :  Houndaway  Hill,  above  Devizes, 
the  scene  of  a  severe  action  in  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I. ; 
and  Easton  Hill,  St.  Ann's  Hill,  Clifforxl's  Hill,  Milk  HiU, 
Walker  Hill.  Goidca-baU  Hill.  Hewish  Hill.  Martinaell 
Hil],  and  Tetiaea  KU,  all  whioh  are  parts  of  the  southern 
escarpment  oTerlooldng  the  vale  of  Pewsey.  The  northern 
chalk  district  forms  an  elevated  platform,  and  is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  uncultivated  and  uninclosed.  In  the  part 
north  of  the  valley  of  the  Kennet,  and  on  the  west  of  the 
valley  drained  by  the  feeder  of  the  Keiim  t,  arc  Mar!- 
bocongfa  Downs ;  and  on  the  ea.st  of  the  latter  valley  are 
AUttMOm  Chace,  Wanliorough  Plain,  and  Bishopstoo 
Sown.  Sooth  of  tlie  valley  of  tha  JCeoaet  are  ttie  King's 
Plav  Down,  Poond  Down,  Horion  Down,  BecMiampton 
Field.  Savernake  Forest,  and  Bedwin  and  Wilton  com- 
mons. Some  ])ortions  of  plastic  clay,  covering  the  chalk, 
are  observed  to  the  west  of  Great  Bedwin. 
.  The  southern  chalk  district  is  bounded  by  a  line  com- 
flMOeing  on  the  north  side  of  Inkpen  Beacon,  near  the 
joneton  of  the  three  counties  of  Hampshire,  Berkshire, 
ad  WQIrilire,  and  running  westward  to  the  south  of  Ham, 
Shalboume.  Barbage^  Easton.  Milston,  and  Fawaayt  and 
thence  sonthward,  making  a  bend  convex  to  the  wait  to 
Figheldean,  or  Fiftleton,  on  the  Avon.  From  theDOB  it 
proceeds  westward,  forming  however  a  bend  prominently 
convex  to  the  north,  to  West  Lavington,  atxi  troin  tlifiue 
farther  westward,  with  a  similar  bend,  by  Eailstoke  and 
Eddington  to  Westbury,  its  north-western  extremity.  Fkom 
WeetlKuy  the  bouadanr  rana  so<rtii*cast,  ikirtiDg  the  npper 
part  of  tne  valley  of  the  Wily  on  the  nofthera  side,  above 
Warminster  to  Heytcsbur\-,  and  then  turns  and  runs  west- 
ward along  the  bouthern  side  of  the  same  valley,  bv  Lonp- 
bridge-Deverill  and  Maiden-Bradley,  to  Long  Knoll,  a  hill 
just  within  the  border  of  Somersetshire,  and  which  forms 
its  western  extremity.  From  Long  Knoll  the  boundary 
mns  southward  or  south-eastward,  though  in  an  irregular 
fine,  to  Mere,  and  from  thence,  in  a  tolerably  direct  line 
eaitwaid,  on  the  north  side  of  the  vale  of  Wardour 
(watered  by  the  Nadder).  bv  West  Knoyle  and  Chilmark, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Wilton,  from  whence  it  mns 
we*t-«outh»weitt  along  the  >oiith  side  of  the  vale  of  War- 
dour  into  Dnntetshire  near  Shane--hiir)-.  By  a  reference 
to  the  map  it  will  be  s«en  that  this  boundary  makes  a  cir- 
cuit from  Inkpen  Beacon  to  Shaftesbury,  its  regularity 
being  broken  Iqr  time  deep  indentations  in  the  upper  pari 


of  the  valleys  of  the  Avon.  Wily,  and  Niddei;  irinn  tin 

subjacent  formations  have  been  denuded. 

The  south-eaitem  part  of  the  eounhr.  inclosed  by  this 
boundary,  is  oeeupled  bv  the  chalk  which  extends  east- 
ward into  Hampshire  and  southward  into  Dorsetshire,  and 
forms  an  extensive  hilly  tract  furrowed  by  the  valleys  of 
the  iN'adder,  the  Wily,  the  Avon,  and  tlie  Bourn,  and  a 
valley  watered  by  a  stream  which  passes  Broad-Chalk, 
Bishopston,  and  Humington.  which  valleys  unite  near 
SaUslniiy  to  ibnn  tlie  vaUey  of  tlie  Lower  Avon.  South 
and  east  of  SaliriMiry  the  chalk  i»  covered  with  the  plastic 
clay  formation  belonging  to  the  clia'k  tia>in  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  which  is  also  observed  in  one  or  two  other  places 
in  the  district. 

The  )Hincipal  hills  in  this  southern  chalk  district,  as  in 
the  northern,  are  on  the  boundary,  which  is  for  the  nUMt 
part  indicated  by  a  steep  escarpment.  The  principal  emi- 
nences arc  Inkpen  Beacon,  the  highest  point  in  the  chalk 
Ibrmation  in  England,  1011  feet  liigh,  near  die  junction  of 
Wiltshire,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire;  Easton  Hill  and 
Pewsey  Hill,  both  c  t  mmanding  the  vale  of  Pewsiev,  and 
crowned  ui'.h  antient  ciuthworKS ;  Upavon  Hill,  \Vivels- 
ford  Hill,  and  Riishton,  Easterton,  and  I^vint,'ton  down* 
between  Figheldean  and  West  Lavington  ;  Little  Cheverill 
and  Great  Cheverill  hills,  Coulston  Mill,  Eddington  Hill, 
and  Bratt  on,  Westbury,  Upton,  and  Warminster  downs,  be- 
tween West  l^avingtonaad  Warminster;  BattleabuiyCamp, 
Middle  Hill,  Scratobbuiy  Camp,  and  Cotley  Hill,  between 
Warminster  and  Heytesbury ;  Titherington,  Littlecombe, 
Whiten,  Bidconihe,  and  Cold  Kitchen  hills,  between  Heytes- 
bury and  Long  Knoll ;  Mere,  Kecsley,  Fonthill,  Chilmark, 
Wily,  and  Harlord  downs,  between  Ix)ng  Knoll  and  Wilton, 
on  the  north  side  ot  the  vale  of  Wardour;  and  Chiselbnry 
Camp,  with  a  circular  intrenchment,  and  White  Sheet 
Hill,  between  Wilton  and  Sbaflealiuiy,  on  the  eoulh  eida 
of  the  Mme  vale ;  but  the  hills  above  the  vale  of  War- 
dour are  partly  of  green-sand.  To  these  may  be  added 
the  nills  m  the  central  pari  ot"  the  district ;  Mizmaze, 
Ashley,  and  Harnhani  hills,  near  Salisbnry  ;  Tower  Hill 
and  Gumbletun  Hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Bourn;  Amesbury  Down,  Ileaeou  Hill,  Silk  Ilill,  and 
Combe  Hill,  between  tiie  Avon  and  the  Bourn;  and 
Newton  Hill.  Heale  HUl,  and  Borebnd  Hill,  between  the 
Avon  and  the  Wily. 

This  chalk  district,  known  as  Salisbury  Plain,  forms  an 
elevated  platform,  tincultivated  and  uninclosed,  except 
in  the  valleys.  Wide  downs,  covered  by  a  scanty 
herbage,  .spread  in  every  direction.  The  population  is 
collected  in  the  valleys,  where,  along  flio  streams  which 
water  them,  the  villages  stand  very  ckLse.  j\Jong  the 
vallqr  of  the  Wily,  between  Warminster  and  SaUaiMuy,  a 
distanee  of  about  eighteen  miles,  are  two  towns  and  seven- 
teen villages,  not  including  hamlets;  and  on  the  Avon 
j  above  Salisbury,  within  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles,  are 
I  eighteen  vil)af;es  and  one  town.  The  chalk  is  generally 
bare  of  wood,  except  to  the  south-cast  of  Marlborough, 
where  there  is  wood  in  Savernake  Forest ;  in  the  south 
part,  Iwtween  the  Wily  and  the  Nadder,  where  are  two 
tolerably  extensive  woods,  Grovely  Wood,  near  WUtott, 
and  thaCkeai  Ridge  Wood, 'near  Mem;  and  along  the 
Dorsetshire  border,  where  tha  wooded  tracts  of  Vemditch 
Chare  and  Cranboum  Chace  are,  the  fimner  wholly,  the 
latter  partly,  in  this  county. 

The  green-sand  rnrniation,  ( omprchending  the  chalk 
marl  with  the  green-sand,  crops  out  from  bene.  th  the  ee- 
carpnent  of  the  two  chalk  districts  occupying  the  vale  of 
Fewaqr*  which  separatee  then,  aa  well  as  toe  kdentationB 
in  the  boundary  of  the  eontbem  chalk  district.  Conae> 
quently  the  outer  edge  of  the  green-sand  is  rather  more 
regular  than  that  of  the  chalk.  The  green-sand  rises  gra- 
dually from  the  foot  of  the  chalk  escarpment,  towards  ifs 
outer  edge,  which  is  in  many  parts  traceable  by  a  well- 
defined  and  steep  escarpment.  It  maybe  traced  on  the 
north  side  of  the  northern  chalk  district,  from  the  village 
of  Chisledon,  about  five  miles  from  the  border  of  Beni- 
shire,  fortning  a  long  ridge  tj  Wrongfaton,  Cliffe-I^paid, 
Highway,  and  Compton-Basset  and  Cherfdil,  to  Bdoing- 
ton,  or  HedditiETlon,  near  Calnc.  where  the  ridge  subsides, 
and  the  green-sand  is  for  a  short  distance  covered  by 
Beacon-down  Hill  (otherwise  Bagdon  Hill),  which  forms 
the  western  extremity  of  the  northern  chalk  district. 
Above  the  villages  of  Highwav  and  Compton-Basset  the 
green-Mud  ridge  is  known  as  Highway  HiU  and  Gemptop 
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Hill.  A  coasiderablc  pari  of  this  rid^c  and  of  the  valley 
between  it  and  the  chalk  hillsi  is  unineloaed,  if  not  unculti- 
▼eted,  and  is  yery  thinly  peopled.  ' 

From  Eddinijton  tin-  owit-v  edirc  of  llic  ^reen-sand  may 
be  trncrd  in  an  irn  j^'ular  line,  ninrkcd  by  a  clearly-definod 
escarpment,  by  Dcvizps  and  Pottcm  to  Market  J-avinjIon  ; 
then  weatwnnl,  but  not  with  so  clearly  marked  an  escar|>- 
nenttliy  Westbury  to  the  border  of  Somersettihire,  between 
Warminster  and  Frame.  It  ocen^es  nearir  all  the  county 
vest  of  the  cimlk  between  Wanmnaler  and  Here,  the  sub- 
jacent formations  appeaifais  onb[  in  one  or  two  places  to  a 
Tery  small  extent.  Between  Mere  and  Witton,  and  be- 
tween Wilton  and  the  Dorsotsliiro  border,  the  green-sand  is 
wen  cropping  out  lieneath  the  chalk,  but  occupies  a  very 
narrow  strip  of  pDiintry  jikirliu!;  tlie  chalk  district.  About 
Warminster  ami  Siourhcad  Park,  in  the  aouth-wcstern 
part  of  the  county,  the  grccn-sand  hills  nearly  equal  tliose 
of  tiie  ehallc  in  height.  Alfred's  Tower,  near  Stourhead, 
b  on  a  green-sand  hill  800  feet  high.  Hcklepath  Hill, 
near  Shaftesbury,  is  formed  of  green-sand. 

From  beneath  the  outer  edge  of  the  (n"een-»and  formation 
the  Weald  day.  or  Tetswurtli  clay,  'vhich  usually  separates 
the  green-«and  from  the  iron-<a;ui,  crops  out.  ft  occupies 
onlyanarrow  tract,  surrouudinir  nn  I'M-iy  sule  Hu-  country 
occupied  by  the  supt'rior  formations,  and  may  be  traced 
through  the  county  w  ithout  interruption,  except  perhaps 
once,  on  the  south  side  of  the  vale  of  Wirdour,  at  the  old  I 
intrendnnent  ofCastleditehea,  near  SwnnowdUr,  where  it 
is  covered  by  the  green-sand.  The  outer  edge  of  this  day 
formation  nms  by  Swindon,  Calne,  Sandy  Ijine,  Seeira 
(between  Devizes  and  Westbury),  and  nilton,  into  Somer- 
setshire. In  the  vale  of  Wardour  the  clay  occupies  a  very 
narrow  atrip  skirtintj  the  green-sand. 

llie  iron-sand  does  not  appear  in  this  county,  e:(cept  in 
m  few  plaeea,  especially  near  the  foot  of  Beacon-down  Hill 
(dialkh  between  Calne  and  Devises,  rising  toward  Bo» 
wood  Fark,  and  at  Seend,  west  of  Deviiiee,  and  is  deaeribed 
■■i  hcin?  a  pudding-stone  composed  of  rounded  quartz 
united  by  a  siliecous  oement  with  &  red  ealx  of  iron,  con- 
taining ore  formerly  in  macb  requeat  fur  the  ftimace  and 
the  forge. 

In  the  absence  of  the  iron-sand,  the  Weald  clay  ia  fbnnd 
to  rot  alonfj;  its  northern  and  north-western  borders  on 
the  Kimmeridge  clay,whidi  belunci'  to  the  uppermost 
division  of  the  oolitic  group.  This  Kimmeridge  clay  oc- 
cnptes  a  tract  rarehr  exceemnir  two  miles  in  breadth,  but 

extending  in  length  from  the  Rerk'^hire  border  to  Seend, 
west  of  Devizes,  beyond  which  it  is  covered  by  the  west- 
ward extei'.'-H'Ti  of  tlie  overlying  lonnalions.  At  Swindon, 
in  the  Kimmeridge  clay  district,  beds  of  oolitic  freestone, 
similar  to  the  Portland' beds, intervene  between  the  Weald 
clay  and  Kimmeridge  clay,  and  are  exteitsivcly  quarried. 
In  the  vale  of  Wardour  beds  similar  to  the  Purbeck  beds 
(the  uppermost  in  this  upper  division  of  the  oolites)  are 
fotmd,  and  stabs  are  raised  for  roofing.  Beneath  the  Pur- 
beck  bods  the  Portland  iVeestone  crops  out,  and  is  exten- 
tiively<|uanied  at  Fontliill.  'risbuiy.  and  ( "hicksgrove.  From 
bene;i*h  thi  -c  lurmafions  a  clay,  which  is  probably  identi- 
cal wilh  the  Kinuneridgc  clav,  crops  out,  and  occupies  the 
western  part  of  the  vale  of  Wardour,  extending  beyond  the 
boundary  of  Wiltshire  into  Dorsetshire.  Jtfuch  disturbance 
has  been  experienced  by  the  denuded  soberetaceous  strata 
io  the  vale  of  Wardour.  At  Chicksgrove,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Nadder,  eight  miles  west  of  Wilton,  they  are  horizontal ; 
but  at  Chilmark,  Fonthill,  and  Tisbury  they  are  inclined 
40'',  dipping  to  the  north  and  cast,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county  the  upper  oolites  are  confined  to  low  ground  : 
in  the  vale  of  Pewscy  they  acquire  some  elevation,  as  in 
Ladv'  Down  near  Tjsbunr. 

Toe  formations  already  noticed  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
eoonty  aouth  and  eaat  of  a  line  drawn  westward  ihmi  the 
Berksnire  bctder,  3  miles  south  of  Highworth,  parallel  to 
and  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal,  by 
Stratton  to  the  neiuhbourhond  of  Woolton-Baaset ;  and 
from  thence  south  by  west,  across  the  canal  by  Calne  and 
Hromham  to  Seend  ;  and  from  thence  south-west  to  the 
Somersetshire  border  at  (^orsley  near  Frome,  the  whole 
line  making  a  circuit  convex  to"  the  north-west.  Bqrond 
tliia  bound&xy  the  strata  of  the  middle  oolites,  oompre- 
Jiending  the  coral-rag  and  calcareous  grit,  and  theOnord 
clay,  crop  oul^  occupying  all  the  northern  border  of  the 
county  and  extending  westward  to  a  line  drawn  south  by 
wwt  fiom  Cirenoeistor  in  Gloueeatenhire,  by  Kcmble, 


HankeKon,  Malmeahmy,  8tanton-St.-Quentin,  Chippen- 
ham, Mdlnbam,  Semington,  Trowbridge,  and  North  ibiui- 
ley,  to  Prome  in  Somersetshire ;  beyond  which  line  the 

upper  beds  of  the  lowermost  division  of  the  oolites  appear. 

iTie  tract  occupied  by  the  middle  oolites  has  a  breadth 
ot  R  miles  along  tne  northern  part  of  the  county,  where  it 
extends  into  Gloucestershire  :  between  Wootton-Bawt  and 
Cirencester  it  is  II  or  12 miles  broad;  and  then  diminishet 
totvards  the  south  and  south-west,  so  that  near  West- 
bury  and  Frome  it  is  probably  not  more  than  one  or  two 
miles  broad.   The  lower  or  outer  edge  of  the  coral-rag  * 
and  ealenreous  grit  may  be  traced  by  a  range  of  low  hills  I 
of  this  formation,  extending  to  the  north  of  Hichworth, 
Swindon,  and  Wootton-Basset,  and  then  soutltwarJ  bv  ' 
I-yneliani,  nremhall,  Ilowood,  and  IJromham.   Nt  KrSeerni, 
west  of  Devizes,  there  is  a  depression  in  these  hills,  through 
wMdl  0ie  Kennct  and  Avon  Canal  passes ;  but  the  hills 
re-Appear  at  Steeple-Ashton,  beyond  which  the  coral-nt 
is  covered  by  the  westwavd  extenaion  of  the  chalk  snd 
green-sand.    The  average  height  of  the  coral-rag  hilb 
seems  to  be  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  an. 
The  Oxford  or  clunch  clay  occupies  the  lower  groiiml  at  I 
their  tool,  incliidini;  tile  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  that  nf  I 
the  Avon  above  Malmesbur)-.    The  limeslaue    Kellowaj  ' 
rock)  which  is  occasionally  found  in  connection  with  tlic 
Oxford  clav,  and  wluchuused  only  for  mending  the  rMd% 
has  been  observed  in  some  paita  of  the  county.  Tbarevi  i 
Bome  gentle  emineneea  of  Oxfbrd  clay  between  Cn^adf  I 
and  Malmesbury,  and  again  about  Melksham,  Semington, 
and  Trowbridge.    Mineral-waters  occur  in  this  formation: 
those  of  Melkiiham,  i  tid  of  Holt,  three  miles  south-west  of 
Melksham,  are  impregnated  with  purgative  salts;  those  of 
Seend  near  Devizes  contain  iron  and  carbonic  acid. 

The  formations  belonging  to  the  lower  oolites  in  tlui 
county  are  the  com-braan,  the  forest  marUe,  then  a  bed  «( 
day  in  some  places  80  feet  thick,  and  tiwa  the  great  odile. 
The  corn-brash  is  much  quarried  near  Mahnesbniy  for  build- 
ing :  and  nt  Atford,  between  Melksham  and  Bath,  il  s 
quarry  of  forest  marble.  Farley  Down  and  King's  Down, 
near  Bath,  Drift  Down,  near  Marshfield,  and  the  other  hilU 
which  occupy  the  border  of  the  county  west  of  Malmes- 
buiy,  Chippenham,  Melksham,  and  Bradford,  and  which  are  | 
a  part  of  Uie  Cotswold  range,  appear  to  be  chiefly  com- 
posed of  the  great  oolite ;  mit  their  eastern  slope  is  pvllj 
occupied  by  the  beds  of  com-braih  and  Forest  maibue. 

Hydrography  and  Cemmunieatiotu. — ^This  connty  'v 
comprehended  in  the  three  basins  of  the  Thames, 
Severn,  and  the  Christchurch  or  Salisbury  Avon;  tiial  larl 
of  the  south-western  border  about  Stourhead  and  .Mere 
which  is  drained  by  the  Donietahire  Stour  being  included 
in  the  ba.sin  of  the  Avon,  with  which  the  Stour  unites  in 
Christchurch  haven.  The  northern  chalk  district  and  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  as  Or* as  a  line  drawn  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Swindon  to  near  Tetbury  in  Gkm- 
cestershire.  are  included  in  the  Imin  of  the  Thames;  the 
southern  chalk  district,  with  the  green-sand  district  which 
begirds  it,  the  vale  of  Pcwsey  east  of  Devizes  and  Mm- 
ki't  m^l o:i,  and  the  vale  of  Wardour,  be'-ing  to  the 
basin  of  llic  Salisbury  or  Christchurch  Avon;  and  ih* 
western  side  of  the  county,  nearly  as  fkr  aouth  ca  Wamil* 
ster,  bdonss  to  the  basin  of  tlie  SeveciL. 

Some  of  the  atreama  wUd)  join  the  Thames  ia  w 
upper  part  of  its  course  rise  in  this  county.  One,  wbieh 
has  been  considered  by  some  persons,  but  with  VCiy  littlt 
reason,  a-s  the  true  Thames,  rises  just  on  the  border  of  lb* 
county  where  the  Roman  road  Akenian  or  Acman  Street 
crosses  tlie  Thames  and  Severn  Canal  by  '  Thames-head' 
bridge,  and  flows  south-eaat  near  Kcmble,  Somerford- 
Keynes,  and  Ashton-Keynes,  a  mile  above  which  it  i* 
joined  by  the  Flagham  brook  from  Oakaey,  and  a  Dil« 
below  which  it  is  joined  bv  the  Swill  brook  team  OhidweH 
and  Hankcrton ;  two  miles  below  the  junction  of  Ihe 
Swill  brook,  it  joins  the  Churn  or  true  Thames  TThasies] 
frctn  (_'ireiict'-ti T.  about  a  mile  above  (.'licklade  bndge. 
This  pseudo-Thames  has  a  course  of  about  nine  nulcs  be- 
fore joining  the  true  Thames.  From  C.'ricklade  bridge, 
where  the  true  Thames  first  touches  the  county,  it  flowi 
four  miles  by  Castle  Eaton  to  the  border  of  the  county ; 
then  betweea  three  and  four  oiiles'tarther  along  the  bolder 
separating  Wiltshire  firom  Olbacestershire;  and  quits  the 
county  altogether  a  little  above  Lechlade.  Between  Crick- 
lade  uid  the  border  of  the  county  it  receives  the  Key  or 
Ray,  and  joat  above  Lechlade  the  Cote,  both  wliieh 
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rite  in  the  men-fland  hills  or  in  the  northern  esctrpment 
of  the  northern  chalk  district,  and  join  the  Thames  on  its 
ripht  bank.  The  Key  '  otherwise  tlio  Rav ;  rises  in  tlie 
green-sand  hills  rear  \Vroughton,  close  to  whicli  village, 
within  two  tnilfs  ot"  its  hourci',  it  turns  two  mills ;  it  runs 
northward,  passtne  to  the  west  of  Swindon  and  close  to  the 
littJe  village  of  Water  Eaton  oesr  Cricklade,  and  has  a 
«Qinae  of  Moat  10  niJcs;  it  neovM  wvenl  bnxdn  byttie 
mw.  Tlw Go]«  hw thrw  prindpal  aonreet:  one  betwcon 
SinndMIMd  Chisledon,  in  the  g^recn-sand ;  one  near  Chisle- 
doo,  also  in  the  (jreen-sand  ;  and  one  in  the  chalk  escarp- 
ment near  Bishopstone  and  Little  Hinton,  close  to  tlie 
Berkshire  border.  It  flows  northward,  chiefly  on  the  border 
of  the  county,  which  it  separates  from  Berkshire :  its 
whole  course,  from  the  Chisledon  source  to  the  Thames, 
is  about  13  miles :  it  receives  a  number  of  brooks.  Its 
junetion  with  the  Xhunes  is  joat  beyond  the  border  of  Uie 
county. 

The  most  important  feeder  of  the  Thames  in  this  county 
is  the  Kennet,  which  rises  in  the  erecn-sand  district  near 
its  outer  edge,  in  (JKavatu)  titlds  bdween  Cliife-l^pard 
and  Yatesbury.  It  flows  south  and  south-east  by  Yatcs- 
bury  and  Aveburj',  to  Silbury  Hill  on  the  Bath  road,  near 
which  it  turns  Mstward  by  East  Kennet,  West  Overton, 
Fvfield,  Manton.  Marlborough,  Mildenhall,  Kamsburv.and 
Chilton-FoUat,  juat  below  which  it  touebci  the  boraer  of 
the  county,  which  it  separates  fhnn  Beifeihire  fbr  about  % 
mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  then,  at  Hunijerford,  quits 
it  alfopether.  Its  l  oursu  between  Avebury  and  Hunffer- 
Jind  i.H  tliMiimh  a  valley  or  depreasion  in  the  northern  chalk 
district.  'I'hat  part  of  the  course  of  the  Kennet  which  be- 
longs to  Wiltiliire  is  about  2U  miles  long ;  its  course 
thrmigh  Berkshire  to  its  junction  with  the  Thames  atRead- 
inf  is  from  26  to  2B  miles :  makiog  its  whole  length  from 
46  to  48  miles.  Some  small  tributaries  join  the  Kennet  in 
WiUdure :  the  Bourn  flows  southward  through  a  depres- 
aoninthe  chalk  by  f't-'bonrn-St. -.Andrew  and  Ogbourn-St.- 
GeOfge,  into  the  Kennet  on  the  letl  bank  below  Marl- 
lioroueh  ;  another,  from  AUibonrn,  flows  south-east  and 
jums  it  also  on  the  leA  bank  near  liamsbuiy;  a  third,  rising 
near  Burbage  and  flowing  north-east  past  Great  Bedwin 
and  little  Bedwin,  joins  the  Kennet  on  the  lu^t  bank 
near  Hungerfiwd;  this  hut  is  partly  incorparatoawith  U» 
Kennet  and  Avon  Oaaal. 

^  The  Salisbury  Avon,  sometimes  called  the  Upper  Avon, 
rises  in  the  southern  slope  of  the  northern  chalk  district,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Devizes,  and  flows  east -south- east 
along  tne  vale  ot  Piwsey  by  Boachingstoke,  Marden, 
Wivelsford,  Charlton,  and  Rushall,  near  which  village  it 
is  joined  by  another  strMNB  which  rises  near  Burbage,  and 
flows  fint  westHMtttli*WMtt  thea  south,  along  the  vale  of 
PewaeytlyEastOD,  MilitoaiPewsey,  Manningfoid-Abbota, 
Mamnogrord-Bnice,  and  Newincton.  From  the  junction 
the  united  stream  flows  southwara  by  t7pavon,  Chisenbury, 
Enford,  Ilaxton,  Nether  Avon,  Fipheldtan,  Durrington, 
MilstoD,  BuUbrd,  Amesbury,  Wilsiord,  Cinat  DurnfortI,  [ 
WoodCaiditadStratford-under-tlif'-Ca-stle  ((.c.  the  (.-iLslk'  of: 
Old  Samm)  to  Salisbury,  at  which  it  u  joined  on  the  rit^ht 
by  the  Wily  (united  with  the  Naddcr):  It  k  joined  a  little 
lower  down,  on  the  left  iMnk,  Inr  the  Boorae,  wod  still  lower, 
oo  ttie  right,  by  »  stream  wnien  rises  near  Alvedeston,  and 
flows  eastward  through  Ebbesborne-Wake,  Fifield,  Broad- 
Chalk,  Stoke-Farthing,  Flamston,  Bishopston,  Toney-Strat- 
ford,  Combc-Bissct,  Humington,  Odstock,  and  Nunion. 
Below  the  junction  of  these  streams  the  Avon  flows  south- 
ward by  Standfinch  House  to  Downton,  a  little  below 
which  it  quits  the  county :  its  length  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Devises  to  the  border  of  the  county  is  41  miles  :  its 
furtlieroouiieiototfaiefiQglishGhunelatChristchutch  is 
•boutSB  ndlct;  nudmi^  66  miles  in  all. 

The  Wily  or  Willey  rises  in  the  downs  north  of  Mere,  in 
the  south-west  part  oi"  the  county,  and  flows  first  east,  then 
north  by  Kintrstnn-Deverill.  ^fonkton-Deverill,  Brixton- 
L»tverill,  Hill-Deverill,  and  Longliridi^c-Deverill  to  War- 
minster, near  which  it  bends  to  the  cast-south-east,  and 
flows  past  Risliopst row,  Norlon-Bavant,  Heytesbury,  Knock, 
Upton-l.ovel,  Boyton,  Sherrington,  Codloid-SL-Peter,  Cod- 
ford-St.-Mary.  Stockton,  Fisherton-de-la-Mere,  Wily, 
Steeplc-Langford,  and  little  Langford,  to  Staplefom.  Here 
itis  joined  on  the  leftligr  aiu«ani,6  miles  long,  which  rises 
near  Orchesl3n«8L-Mafy  and  Orchcston-St.-George,  and 
nas^^^as  Slirewton,  Maddington,  Rollestone,  Wintcrbourn- 
Stoke,  and  Berwick-St.-James.  From  the  junction  of  this 
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stream  the.Wily  flows  south-east  by  Wishlbrd,  8oatb»New- 
ton,  Dttchampiton,  Fugglestone,  Quidhampton.  Nether- 

hampton,  Bemerton,  and  West-Harnliam,  to  Fisherton- 
Anj^er,  a  suburb  of  Salisbury,  where  it  joins  the  Avon.  Its 
whole  course  is  about  27  miles.  Near  Quidhampton  it  is 
joined  on  the  n^ht  by  the  .Nadder,  which  rises  close  to  the 
Dorsetshire  bonkr  near  Shaftesbury,  and  flows  first  east, 
t  hen  north-east  by  Donhead-SL-Anorew,  and  DoBhe«d-^.« 
Mar}',  to  Tisbury ;  where  it  bends  eastwiid  and  flowi  near 
Sutton-Mandeville.  Fovant,  Compton-Chamberlain,  Bar- 
ford-St.-Martin,  North-Burcombe,  and  Wilton,  into  the 
Wily  :  its  whole  length  is  about  18  railed. 

The  Bourn  rises  just  within  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
southern  chalk  dLstrict,  and  flows  southward  by  Colling- 
bourn-Kingston,  Collingbourn-Ducis,  North  Tidworlh, 
South  Tidworth,  Shijiton  (these  two  villages  are  in  a  cor- 
ner of  Hampahire  which  the  Bourn  here  CRMMa),  Cholder* 
ton,  Newton-Toney,  AUington,  EastoBoecombe,  Idniafon, 
Porton,  Winterbourn-Gunner,  Winterlxjurn-Danlscy,  Win- 
terl>ourn-Ear]s,  Winterboum-Ford,  and  Laverstuck,  near 
Salisbury,  below  whidb  it  Joina  ttw  Awh;  its  whole  length 
is  about  23  miles. 

A  very  small  jjart  of  the  county  about  Mere,  in  the  south- 
western comer,  is  drained  by  the  upper  waters  of  the  Dor- 
setshire Stour,  which  rises  at  Stourhemi  m  this  county.  The 
Stour  and  the  Salisbury  Avon  unite  just  above  their  out* 
fldi  into  the  English  Channel  at  ChriMehoidi. 

That  part  uf  the  county  which  bolonpt  to  the  basin  of  the 
Severn  is  diained  by  the  Bristol  Avon,  the  source  of  \\liich 
is  in  thi'  (  'ots'.vi)ld  Hills,  at  Horton  near  ( 'hippiuEj-rSodbiiry 
in  Gloucestershire.  From  this  source  tlie  stream  flows  in 
,  a  circuitoiLs  course,  15  miles  east,  by  Little  liadmintou 
through  Badminton  Park,  onleavingwhichit  enters  Wilt 
ahire,  oy  Luckington,  Great  Shenton^aston-Grey,  and  Bre' 
milham  or  Cowage,  to  Malmeebury,  where  it  ia  jmned  by  s 
stream.  8  miles  long,  from  Tetbory  and  Brokenborough. 
From  Malmesb'.iry  llie  Avon  flows  in  a  winding  channel  15 
miles  southwanl  by  Little  Sonicrt'ord,  Great  Somerford, 
Dauritsey,  Seagry,  Sutton-Benger,  Christian-Mall'ord,  Kcl- 
iaways,  and  Tytherton-Lucas,  to  Chippenham,  which  is 
only  10  miles  by  the  road  from  Malmesbury  ;  and  fron 
thence  20  miles  in  a  winding  channel  south-west  by  Lay» 
cock,  Melksham,  Whaddon,  Staverton,  Bradfoitf,  nd 
Limpley«Stolw,  to  the  border  of  this  county  and  Somersets 
shire,  petween  Bradfbrd  and  Ba^.  Bemes  the  feeder 
which  joins  it  at  Malmesbury,  the  Avon  receives  on  the  left 
bank  a  stream  from  Wootton-Basset,  and  the  river  Marden, 
a  stream  from  near  Devizes,  and  the  rivers  Were  and  Frome. 
The  stream  from  Wootton-Basset  rises  on  the  slope  of  the 
green-sand  hills  near  Clilfe-Pypard,  and  flows  past  Woot» 
ton-Basset  and  Brinkworth,  into  the  Avon  at  Dauntiey. 
The  Maiden  rises  in  the  green-sand  hills  (Compton  Hifl) 
above  Compton-Basset,  and  flows  by  Calne,  just  below  * 
which  it  receives  a  stream  (larger  than  the  Marden  itseIC 
above  the  junction)  from  the  ^rven-sand  hills  between 
Highway  and  (JlifiV-Pypard,  and  which  .stream  passes  Hill- 
niarlon  and  Bninliill.  The  Marden  is  about  U  miles  long; 
if  measured  Ih>in  tlie  head  of  the  Hillmarton  branch  it 
would bn  loiqier.  The  stream  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Devises  rises  east  of  that  town,  and  passes  near  Ster^ 
Pottem,  and  Semini^on :  it  is  13  miles  long,  and  joins  the 
Avon  at  Whaddon :  it  receives  several  feeders,  two  of  them 
more  immediatelv  tmm  the  neighbourhood  of  Devizes.  The 
Were  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  streams  which 
rise  on  the  escarpment  of  the  chalk  downs  about  Westbury. 
The  remotest  spring  is  near  Ujiton-Seudamore,  between 
Westbury  and  \V  arminster,  and  passes  Dilton,  Westbury- 
Leigh  near  Westbury,  North  Bradley,  and  Trowbridge :  tna 
length  of  the  Were  is  about  9  miles.  The  Frome  oeloocs 
chiefly  to  Somereetthire,  hot  some  paii  of  Ha  oouiaa  (about 
Road,  Tellisford,  Farleigh,  and  F^hfoid,  all  inScnienet 
shire)  is  on  the  border  w  this  county. 

Of  these  numerous  rivers  only  few  are  navigable,  and  that 
only  for  a  short  distance  in  this  county.  This  is  the  conse- 
quence of  its  central  position  and  comparative  elevation,  from 
which  it  results  that  the  principal  streams  have  only  their 
sources  or  the  upper  part  of  their  courses  in  it.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  liMunes,  the  Kennet,  and  the  Bristol  Avoa 
does  not  commence  until  after  thoee  rivete  have  quitted  the 
county.  The  Salisbury  Avon  was  made  navigable  from 
that  city  to  its  mouth,  under  an  act  of  17  C'harles  II., 
but  the  uoiks  were  destroyed  by  a  flood  soon  after  their 
completion,  and  remained  in  ruins  until  1771.  Some  ra> 
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bvn  were  then  made,  but  th^  wen  ineSdent ;  and  the 
tavigation  is  now  given  np  ezoentjaat  at  the  moath  of  the 
river ;  and  even  tiiere  the  Iw  at  Christchweb  it  aaoMide 
UMonnoantable  except  at  Bpring-tides. 

The  want  of  river-navisration  in  Wiltshire  is  partially 
npplied  by  canals,  of  which  thrre  lines  are  connected  with 
this  county. 

The  northernmost  Hne  is  that  of  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Canai,  which,  in  its  course  from  the  Thames  at  Lechlade 
in  Otoocealenliiic^  to  the  Stroadwater  Canal  at  Stroud  in 
'  the  same  eoontf,  eonnectSny  tiie  riven  Thamea  and  the 

Severn,  crosses  the  northern  part  of  this  county  near  Castle 
Eaton  and  Cricklade.  This  canal  was  commenced  under  an 
act  '23  Gfor^'c  III.  fA.D.  1783  ;  and  its  formation  led  to 
the  abandonment  of  the  navi|^tion  of  tlie  Tliames  in  this 
county  or  upon  the  border  between  Cricklade  and  Lech- 
lade.  The  canal  is  not  however  so  much  used  as  was  ex> 
peded,  partly  owing  to  the  inefficient  navigation  of  the 
opper  partor  the 'Aiames  with  which  it  iaeonnected,  and 
partlyfo  the  eompetitioQ  ofoHier  Imes  of  canal  navigation. 

Tlic  second  line  is  that  of  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal, 
which  also  connects  the  Thames  with  the  Severn,  by 
means  of  their  respective  tributaries  the  Kennet  nnd  the 
Bristol  Avon.  This  canal  is  57  miles  long :  it  commences 
at  the  head  of  the  navintion  of  the  river  Kennet  at  New- 
burr  in  BeiksUn*  and  tenninates  in  the  river  Avon  at 
Baft :  ita  rise  ftcm  Newboiy  tothe  amnmit-level  is  210  feet, 
effected  by  thirty-one  locks  ;  its  fall  from  that  level  to  Bath 
is  404+  feet,  effected  by  forty-cipht  locks.  A  considemble 
part  (about  41  miles)  of  its  course  is  in  Wiltshire,  which 
county  it  enters  near  Hungcrford,  9  miles  from  Newburj'. 
It  then  passes  south-westward  by  Froxfield,  Little  Bedwin, 
Md  Great  Bedwin,  to  Crofton,  16*  miles  from  Newbury 
and  71  flom  Bongerford,  near  which  the  sommit-level 
bcjrini.  The  •ammit4evei  extenda  two  nilca  and  a  half 
tothe  hamlet  of  Brimdade  near Wootten^Rlven,  paarfng 
through  the  intervening  hill  near  Burbage  by  a  deep  cut- 
ting nearly  two  miles  lonj^,  with  a  tunnel  near  the  middle 
of  tne  cutting,  510  yards  loni;.  From  Brimslade  to  Woot- 
ton-Kivers  there  is  a  fall  of  ;J3  feet  by  four  locks  ;  and  then 
the  ckmH  puses  on  a  level  15  miles  through  the  vale  of 
Pewsey  by  Wilcot,  Alton-Barnes,  Stanton-Fitzwarrcn,  All- 
Cannings,  and  Bishop's-CanningStto  Devizes.  From  Devises 
to  Foxhanger,  distant  onif  two  miles  and  a  halt  there  is  a 
descent  of  239  feet  by  twenty-nine  locks,  from  Foxhanger 
by  Seend  to  Serainf^on,  four  miles  and  a  half,  h  a  fall  of 
56  feet  by  seven  locks.  From  Semington,  where  the  Wilts 
and  Berks  Canal  joins  it,  it  runs  5  miles  on  a  level  by 
Staverton  and  near  Trowbridge  to  Bradford,  where  it  de- 
aeend%hy  one  luck,  lO  feet,  into  the  valley  of  the  Avon. 
Its  course  to  Sidney  Gardens,  Bath,  is  9  miles,  by  Freshford, 
Limpley-Stdke,  Cleverton,  Bathfcvd,  Bath-hampton,  and 
Bathwick,  comprehending  all  that  remains  of  its  course  in 
this  county  (which  it  quits  4  miles  from  Bradford  at  the 
Dundas  Aqueduct  by  whicli  it  i»  carried  over  the  Avon), 
and  is  on  a  level.  From  Sidney  Gardens,  Hath,  it  descends 
into  the  river  Avon,  66+  feet,  by  sevi  n  locks,  in  the  dis- 
tance of  one  mile.  Between  Devizes  and  Bath,  where  the 
inequality  of  the  fHQOBd  is  great,  the  mmI  is  carried 
through  the  higiier  gn»nids  1^  cuttian,  over  the  lower 
poonds  by  embadkments,  and  netom  the  hnnehes  of  the 
Avon  by  aqueducts  which  are  distinguished  for  excellent 
construction  and  workmanship.  Between  Bradford  and 
Sidney  Gardens,  Bath,  the  canal  is  much  used  in  summer 
for  travelling,  the  beauty  of  the  valley  of  the  Avon,  along 
which  it  nins,  being  a  great  attraction. 

Hie  Donet  and  Somerset  Canal  was  intended  to  join 
the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  at  Widbrook  near  Bradford : 
two  acta  wen  obtained  fat  it,  96  aad40  Gewce  m.  (a.o. 
1786  and  1B03),  bat  the  woifa  wen  not  exeened.  Itwas 
to  enter  Wiltshire  near  the  village  of  Road  (which  is  in 
Somersetshire,  close  on  the  border  of  Wiltshire^,  and  to 
pass  near  Trowbridge. 

The  third  line  of  canal-navigation  is  that  of  the  Wilts 
end  Berks  Canal :  it  lies  between  the  two  lines  already 
noticed  (the  Thames  and  Severn  Canal,  and  the  Kennet 
and  Avon  Canal),  and  connects  the  Thamea  near  Ahing- 
don,with  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal  at  Semington,  between 
jDevizea  and  Bradford.  Its  whole  length  is  52  miles,  with  a 
rise  of  1G8  f(  1 1  fn  iu  the  Tlianu  s  at  Abuigdon  to  the  summit- 
levtl,  and  a  tail  ol  2()1  feet  tVoui  the  summit-level  to  the 
Kennet  and  Avon  Canal.  Afler  na^^iii^  tlirnnt;h  the  Vale 
White  Hone^  inBerltahire,  by  Wantage  (to  which  town 


Uien  is  a  short  branch^  Bast  ChaUow,  WcA  '\ttm, 
Uffington,  Longeott  (wiiiife  tlien  is  anallMH  ihwl  lasili). 
and  Shiivcnham,  it  enlen  WiMahira^  2^  miles  from  its 
oommenoeraent  at  Al^gdon,  and  nna  west-flouUk-ttt«i 

along  the  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  green-sand  hilU,  by 
Stratton-tit.-Margaret  s,  Swindon,  and  Woutton-BaMct,  to 
the  village  of  Clack,  where  it  turns  south-south-west,  and 
runs  bv  Foxham,  Xytherton-Lucas,  Bremhili,  Luroock,  and 
MelkMUB,  to  Semington.  The  fliBnut-levei  is  in  tins 
county;  wwwnwcing  at  haat  Lmm  wmrStailka^^LMm- 
garet%.  and  terarinabag  near  Waattan  PoMat.  fton  tias 
summit-level,  at  Lower  Eastcott  near  Swindon,  is  a  liramh 
Similes  long,  passing  the  town  of  Crickla/le  to  the  Thamis 
and  Severn  Canal  at  Latton  in  (Ju)iiLi--ti  r>.hiri',  ihm; 
Cricklade.  This  branch,  which  is  niarly  all  m  Wiltshire, 
wa.s  formed  as  a  separate  canal  under  an  act  53  George  HI. 
(A.n.  1813),  and  was  called  the  North  Wilts  Canal ;  but  Ins 
by  a  subsequent  act  (1  and  2  Geo.  lY.,  a.o.  1821)  been  iB> 
cornomled  with  the  Wiita and BeriaCaiaaL  It&Usfiom 
the  wlftsaadBeiks  Canal  to  tiieTfaanna  and  Severn  Canil, 
nearly  59  feet,  and  passes  through  a  s-hort  tunnel  near 
Cncklade.  TTiere  are  two  other  branches  of  the  Wilts  snd 
B<.rks  Canal  in  Wiltshire:  one  of  three  and  a  halt'  m\'.n 
to  Calne,  with  a  rise  of  21  feet ;  and  one  of  nearly  Uo 
miles  to  Chippenham,  with  a  fall  of  17  feet. 

The  principal  coach  roads  an  tlie  pieaent  OMil^oad  fron 
London  to  Saliaburv  and  Exeter,  aan  the  two  ibmor  aail' 
roads  to  Bath  and  Bristol.  The  Salisbury  and  Exeter  nail- 
road  eirters  the  county  about  two  miles  and  a  half  btmad  the 
hamlet  of  Middle  Wallop,  or  nine  miles  beyond  Andovrr, 
and  runs  across  Salisbury  Plain  by  Winterslow  Hut  and  St. 
Thomas's  bridge  (over  the  Bourn)  to  Salishurj' ;  and  fT>  m 
thence  by  Fisherton-Anger,  Wilton,  North  Burcombe,B«^ 
ford-St.-Martin,  Compton-ChamberUin,  Fovant,  BrookliUl 
and  Lodwell  to  Sbafteabuiy,  joat  betee  entering  win*  it 
quits  the  eonntj.  One  of  the  Bath  and  Brirtdl  ex-H 
enters  the  county  at  Hungerfnrd  ;  ami  n;ns  acr 
nake  Forest  to  Marlborough,  and  thence  across  the  i 
by  Kyfield  and  West  Overton,  Beckhampton,  Avehntjf. 
Chcrhill.  Blackland,  Calne,  Chippenham, Corsliam.  to BuX. 
a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  which  it  quits  the  county.  Hit 
other  ex-mail-road  branches  from  the  one  just  described  st 
Beckhampton,  and  passes  through  Deviiea^Melksham.tnd 
Atford  to  Bathford  in  Somersetshire  (just  across  the  Wilt- 
shire border),  beyond  which  it  nnites  with  that  throoctt 
Calne  and  Chippenham.  A  third  rond  to  Bristol  branche* 
from  the  tir^t  of  the  two  ex-mail-roads at  Chippenham, sod 
ruuv  ti'.roiiirh  Mnr>hficld  itt GhMoeatenhin.  It  do*  ml 
pass  through  Haih. 

There  are  several  roads  from  London  to  Exeter,  bcnds 
ttie  mail-road.  One  of  these  branchinc  fiom  tiie  anil- 
road  at  Salisbury  na^es  through  CMhe^isBet,  and  enikn 
Dorsetshire  near  Woodyates  Inn.  It  peases  tlnoagh  Blsnd- 
ford,  Dorchester,  and  Honiton.  AnothcT  road  branchinr 
from  the  mail-road  at  Andovcr  enters  the  county  at  PSla 
House,  and  nins  acrtjss  Salisbury  Plain  through  .Amesbuiy. 
Wiiiferboum-Stoke,  Dcptford.  \Vily,  Cricklade,  and  Mere, 
beyond  which  it  enters  Somersetshire.  A  road  branching 
from  this  road  beyond  Amesbury  passes  by  Stonchenjt, 
Rolleston,  Muddington,  Chiltem-All''8ainta^  Chiltem-St.- 
Mary,  Newham,  Hejierfniry,  and  Maiden  Bradley,  beyond 
which  it  quits  the  county. 

The  road  Irom  London  tothe  Old  Pas,sage  on  theSeveni, 
opposite  the  riioi:th  (ii  ihr-  Wve,  hranchcs  from  the  Bttb 
road  at  Chippenliaui,  and  runs  by  Yatton-KejneU,  Castle- 
Combe,  and  Nettleton  into  Gloucestershire.  Another  rosd 
to  the  Old  Passage  enters  the  county  at  Coleshill  in  Bcik- 
shire,  beyond  Faringdon,  and  runs  by  Highworth,  Wste^ 
Eaton*  6rieklade,  Chariton,  Mahnestraiy,  Baatwi-flwyt 
Great  onentone,  and  Luckington  into  <31oueealeniriie^ 
uniting  with  the  former  road  at  Acton-Tiu^  ille  in  Glou- 
cestershire. A  road  branches  from  this  road  at  Cricklade 
and  runs  to  (^iifiircstcr  and  G louresti. r. 

Tliere  are  several  ruads  iVoui  SalisburA',  the  county-**"™" 
one  nms  south  by  wi  si  to  L'ranbo'.im,  Wimboum- minster, 
and  Poole  in  Ehoraetahin,  brandling  from  the  i^^ad  to 
Exeter  (through  Blandfiird.  Dneheater,  and  Honiton)  s 
little  beyond  Combc-Bisset ;  one  soathsnMt  fajrDowntinto 
Fordingbridge.  Lyndhurst,  and  Christchnreh  in  flie  Iww 
Forest  in  Hampshire'  two  south-ixst  to  Southampton; 
one  through  Bramshaw,  the  other  through  Roni!vey:  two 
eastward  to  Winchester :  one  by  Romsey,  and  one  (bnuich- 
Ing  firom  the  London  aodiilxeter  mail-road)  through  Stock- 
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bridge:  and  two  north-west  to  Bath  and  Bristol;  one 
throuffh  Heytflsbaty,  WarmiiMler,  Weitbuiy,  and  Bradford ; 
the  o&erbfwusliinc  ^  al  WnniiMlti^  and  i^oia* 
hir  it  at  Bath. 

Tho  Great  Western  Railway  has  a  considerable  part  of  iti 
course  in  this  county,  which  it  crosses  in  a  ilirtclion  nearly 
parallel  to  that  of  the  Wilts  and  Berks  Canal.  It  ente  rs 
Wiltshire  between  the  Shrivenham  and  Swindon  stationa, 
the  lattflv  of  wtueh  ii  77  miles  from  the  London  teraumu. 
There  aie  atatieM  atSwiadoi^  Wootto»aMaet»C!UnpaB- 
ham  (BBwaSki),  Cwalwaii,  auil  Bes.  Hive  are  two  inaSned 

f»huie8 ;  one  at  Wootton-Baaset,  one  mile  and  thirty  chains 
tmg,  and  one  at  Box,  two  miles  and  forty  chains  lon^ :  the 
planes  arc  quite  straight  in  their  direction,  and  liave  an 
inclination  of  about  5:i  feet  in  a  mile.  On  the  Box  plane 
occurs  the  Box  tunnel,  nearly  a  mile  and  three-ouarters 
long.  The  Cheltenham  and  Cneat  Western  Union  Railway 
bnUB^Ms  from  the  Great  Wartnn  at  Swindon  station,  and 
fona*  er  ii  te  inot  te  GloMaater  and  Cheltenham.  It  is 
open  aa  tur  aa  Ofaeneaaltr,  indndlng  all  the  pait  which 
helonga  to  thia  eonnfy.  Unm  ate  aUbona  at  Parton, 
Mtnety,  and  (^reneester. 

Agriculture. — In  an  agricultural  point  of  view  the 
county  of  Wilts  may  be  divided  into  two  di»tric(s,  the  first 
or  southern  district  comprehending  all  the  Wiltshire 
Downs,  with  their  interseotaMt  tal^^ejt,  and  aaporated  ffoaa 
the  northern  by  an  irregalar  mm  rantag' ranad  the  fbol  of 
the  efaalk«hills  from  their  anttaaee  late  the  aotth-ceat  part 
of  Bethabire  to  their  aouth-irt  tamiaation  at  Maiden 
Bradley.  We  ahaH  thoiaiwa  eoaider  thaae  dirtdclaaepa- 
rately. 

South  Wiltshire  Atfricitllitre. — South  or  more  properly 
South-East  Wiltshire  contains,  in  round  numbers,  ^>out 
500,000  acres  of  land.  The  Downs  are  an  elevated  table- 
land  intaiaeetad  bgr  valleya,  whiah  grre  thaaariaae  a  bNkaa 
appaaiBaee.  Theaa  vuleya  contain  rivati  and  ■nail 
anvams.  The  soil  beinj!:  generally  more  fertile  there,  and 
the  climate  milder,  cultivation  was  originally  confined  to 
them;  and  there  mo«t  of  the  villa:;?^  are  situated:  the 
higher  and  more  exposed  situations  remain  as  natural  pas- 
tures for  sheep  and  cattle. 

.The  air  on  the  Downs  is  keen,  and  healthy  to  robust  con- 
aMntiona.  The  valleys,  although  more  sheltered  from  the 
atrcepiag  ninde  tnm  1i»  Atlantic  partake  of  thia  haea 
air,  whien  la  drawn  alonf  fheir  cenne  in  eurrenta. 

The  soil  on  the  Downs  varies  lift!?,  lu'in:^  thin,  and  uni- 
formly restint^  on  the  ehalk.  It  produces  excellent  short 
herhaife,  very  we!)  sniteii  (or  sheep  pasture;  ami  where  it 
has  been  broken  up.  it  is  only  by  great  skill  ;md  very  care- 
ful cultivation  that  it  is  made  to  repay  the  co>t.  It  i'a  com- 
parativelv  a  small  proporlien  whiah  has  baen  converted 
into  arable  land,  and  emdif  on  the  boideia  of  tiie  valleys ; 
the  eottivatioa  bat  extends  apwards  in  consequence  of  the 
demand  for  com  offering  temptations  to  the  proprietors 
and  farmers  to  increa«;e  the  quantify  of  land  cU  voted  to  its 
growth,  and  the  extent  of  pasture  affordins  the  means  of 
foldinc;  sheep  on  the  arable  lan<l,  and  thus  increasing  its 
fertility.  As  we  descend  from  the  Downs  into  the  valleya, 
the  sou  generally  beeoaua  leas  nixed  with  flints  and  of  a 
more  loamy  nature,  in  eeaaaqoanee  of  the  walem  waahing 
down  poitiona  of  the  npncr  aoif,  of  which  the  fner  parlielaa 
aiedeporited  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  form  what  is 
called  white  hind.  The  level  part  of  the  valleys  nearest 
the  rivulets  consists  of  tliiits  washed  liown  lower,  and  mixed 
with  fine  earth.  In  somejilaces  there  is  a  kind  of  peat,  the 
formation  of  which  is  evidently  owing  to  the  stagnation  of 
the  waters  in  pools  which  have  not  had  sufficient  outlet ; 
but  these  spots  are  not  numerous. 

Some  lemarkable  vaina  of  aaad  lateiaaet  tiiia  diatriet; 
ant  af  these,  of  a  ftrtife  nature,  entnvtte  eonnty  at  Meia 
on  lha  border;  of  Dorsetshire,  and  takes  a  north  and  north* 
etrtfirection  round  the  outer  edito  of  the  Downs,  keeping 
nearly  close  to  their  foot,  by  way  of  Maiden  Bradley,  War- 
mimtcr.  Westbnry,  and  I^vington,  towards  Deviies,  where 
it  meets  with  a  much  wider  and  still  more  fertile  vein 
coDunr  down  the  Pewsey  vale  from  Burfoage.  Another 
vrin  also  enters  the  county  from  Dorsetshire,  being  a  eon- 
tiauation  of  the  sand-hills  on  which  Shaftesbury  stands,  and 
psMSthronghDonhead,  Ansty,  Swallowclift,  Fovant.  &c., 
under  the  foot  of  the  Downs  till  it  is  stopped  by  the  high 
pound  in  Burcombfiold.  Tliis  vein  is  also  met  at  or  near 
Fovant  by  another  branch,  or  rathi-r  a  ridsrc  of  sand-hills, 

eoffling  from  West  Knoyle  by  Stop-Beacon  and  Jtidge. , 


These  are  the  principal  soils  in  this  division;  and  aIthoii||| 
there  are  some  spots  of  a  more  clayey  nature,  they  are  nol 
extcwive.  (See  thaJbporl  la  tktMardqtAgrieuUmrn, 
by  Thomaa  uavis.) 

The  system  uf  cultivation  was  oricjina'lv  suili  as  the 
situation  ol  the  more  lertilti  aiul  their  connection  with 
the  extensive  pastures  on  the  Duwua  naturally  sui,'ge.-ted. 
Wool  was,  no  doubt,  the  principal  produce ;  and  uo  more 
com  was  erown  than  the  necessity  of  the  inhabitants 
required.  The  catataa  or  manon  extended  in  narrow  itripa 
along  the  valleya,  aad  had  eaitaia  liffitt  of  coanBon  and 
wood  attached  to  them.  These  were  let  whole,  or  more 
commonly  subdivided,  and  the  arable  land  lay  in  commoo 
lield*.  in  divisions  and  patches,  which  precluded  any  system 
of  cuhivatiuu  which  was  not  ailopteu  by  Keneral  consent. 
Itus  is  ttie  history  of  all  common  fields.  Folding  sheep  on 
the  land  waa  the  great  resource ;  and  the  numerous  streama 
suggested  artificial  irrigatioB,  1^  which  hay  was  inaraaaad 
for  winter4Md  and  early  pnaa  k»  the  lawMnf  mmatL 
In  no  part  of  Kagland,  aa  we  dian  aae  hereafter,  waa  the 
sjrstcra  of  water-meaxlows  introduced  so  early  or  carried  to 
such  perfection.  In  fact  it  became  one  of  the  chiel 
t'eatures  of  the  agriculture.  A  farm  consisted  of  certain 
buildings  and  homesteads,  with  meuduws,  irn:;;&tt  d  if  pos- 
sible, or  kept  in  heart  bv  folding ;  with  sonu'  ii>  Ids  to  raise 
eem  for  the  £umljr«  ana  a  run  on  the  Downs  lor  a  certaia 
onnber  of  sheep,  eAddi  were  the  chief  souroe  of  rent  aad 
proit.  Staee  the  common  fields  have  mostly  been  ea> 
closed  and  divided  among  tlie  proprietors,  more  land  haa 
been  cvdtivated  and  better  systtm^i  ailojited  ;  but  this  haa 
been  done  slowly,  the  old  melliods  retaining  a  certain 
sanctity  in  the  eyes  of  the  farmers,  who  are  not  easily 
brought  to  depart  from  what  they  have  seen  their  fathers 
do  before  them.  A  great  and  gradual  improvement  hew> 
•far  haa  takan  aiaaa.  and  aew  methods  aie  daily  iaho- 
&oed,  and  will  in  the  aad  lender  thu  part  of  the  eoeatj 
far  more  imporiaak  ia  an  apiaaUnpal  poiat  eC  view  ttiaa 
it  is  now. 

The  buildings  on  a  farm  were  formerly  very  extensive, 
and  occasioned  a  great  expense  to  the  proprietors  in  con- 
tinual repairs.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  practice  of 
stacking  com  out  of  doors,  which  is  so  much  oetter  and 
more  economical  than  laying  it  up  in  baraa,  aad  c^Mcially 
the  iataadaatian  af  thiaahmg  aiatkaMai  lha  huildintrs  are 
now  mndi  eonlmeted,  aad  a  lesa  bwdea  to  the  proprietor, 
wliile  the  rents  are  improved  and  better  paid.  Sheep  are 
stiii  a  pnncip.ll  object  of  the  Wiltshire  farmer;  but  his 
attention  is  not  conbiied  to  them,  and  he  makaa thCM anlj^ 
servient  to  a  greater  production  of  corn. 

ByflieeUafrtem  the  sheep  ran  on  the  commons  or  Dowai 
dormgaaaaaMr  and  autumn,  and  also  on  the  summer  fidlowa 
tin  tlwy  were  ploaghed  an  for  wheat:  aa  soon  aa  the  eaaa 
was  reaped,  the  flMka  haa  the  atobblea  and  the  Downs  to 
run  on,  till  winter  forced  the  owners  to  give  them  bay,  when 
the  farmer  found  his  own  fold  and  hay,  the  common  shep- 
herd still  feeding  and  folding  the  whole;  but  latterly  each 
larmer  had  his  own  shepherd  aiul  foUied  on  his  own  land. 
When  the  ewes  are  near  yeaning,  the  owner  takes  them 
home  to  the  enclosed  meadows,  and  bf  the  time  all  tiw 
iaariba  aie  dropped  the  waf  Meadawi  aaa  leady  tn  leeaiet 
theta.  AattwieiaBeldflaBeafieiaatlMdbi  wMerfarflie 
whole  flock,  a  portion  is  necessarily  sold  off  in  autumn  to 
supply  other  counties,  where  they  have  more  winter  forage, 
but  no  commons  or  downs  for  summer  pasture.  Since  the 
introduction  of  turnips  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  system ;  many  of  the  wethers  and  barren  ewes  are 
&tted  at  home,  and  the  only  portion  aokl  off  are  the 
lambs  and  teggs,  whidi  have  been  bred  for  tlria 
witiMMt  dia^MWaf  the  Ivaodiag  iloek> 
fknaa  waiw  Ibruiarly  nweh  smaller  than  ttiey  are  at  pi» 
,  but  it  has  been  found  that  the  expense  of  men  and 
!8  on  a  small  farm  is  much  greater  m  proportion  than 
on  alarger.  It  is  most  advantaijeous  to  the  farmer  when  he 
has  the  largest  flock  which  one  shepherd  can  manage.  If 
he  has  more  sheep,  he  must  have  two  such  flocks.  As 
ameh  arable  lana  as  will  fully  occupy  six  horws  is  as 
Wfla  aa  can  be  profitably  fimned:  more  than  thia  lequhea 
great  activity  in  the  fiunaaTf  or  the  help  of  »  tnist-weittgr 
foreman  to  each  department— a  thing  not  always  to  be 
met  with.  The  management  of  the  arable  land  was  such 
aa  the  condition  of  common  fields  necessarily  impoficd  :— 
two  crops  and  a  fallow,  varied  occasionally  by  sowing 
gram  eBed%  whieh  oould  only  be  done  by  a  |(^^  ^* 
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sent  to  waive  the  right  of  common  pasture  after  hav- 
making.  Since  the  enclosures  the  ^tem  is  improTed ; 
tmnipsaM  raised  in  conadmlde  anutitiM,  their  use  for 
frinter-ftcd  havlnsr  been  soon  ftanno  out.  CioTer,  sainfoin, 

and  other  artificial  e;ia.sse^  romp  into  the  rotation,  anil  tlic 
only  fault  in  the  ill fferent  systems  is  tluit  "  Inc  h  is  yet  too  often 
met  with,  of  two  white  stniw  crops  i'oHo.mui;  one  another; 
the  only  palliation  of  this  is  the  abundant  folding  of  sheep 
on  the  land,  wbioh  keep*  it  in  heart  mmI  pumabt  iu 
•sfaaostion. 

TheWihahire  ploochi  an  mMklywithoiit  wheettorwith 

only  one  wheel:  the  ranner  are  used  on  rough  heavy  soils, 
and  the  latter  on  stnbbles  and  clover  leys.  In  the  flinty 
■oils  a  ploug:h  with  two  wheels  is  genemfly  used,  sm  being 
steadier;  the  furrows  beinj^  necessarily  shallow,  the  swinir- 
plouzh  would  be  loo  ea.sily  thrown  out  of  the  ground. 
The  heavy  white  lands  require  three  horses  at  least  to  a 
plough,  but  the  li^ht  chalky  lands  can  be  easily  ploughed 
irith  two ;  and,  wilA  ggod  ploughmen,  hchter  plougba  ought 
be  need,  weh  w  flw  improved  BenMiiie  aiiid  Staflolk 
j^loogha.  The  carts  and  waggons  are  too  heavy.  A  light 
aingle-horse  cart  is  far  preferable,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
generally  adopted  when  its  economy  in  horse-labour  is 
appreciated.  The  light  thin  soils  on  the  Downs,  when 
cultivated,  require  much  skill  to  make  them  productive. 
Formerly  they  were  much  worked  and  pulverixed  m 
■MDIBCr,  b^wlddl  t9ie  texture  was  too  much  loosened, 
•ad  WMds  were  graitly  iaereued.  The  wheat  looked 
well  in  spring;  ^t  the  earth  was  Mown  awiqr  fhmi 
the  roots  in  high  winds  and  dry  wt  athcr,  and  abundant 
crops  of  poppies  took  the  plaee  of  the  tiiin  and  withered 
com.  Lately  the  farmei-s  have  adopted  a  tictter  plan  ; 
they  try  to  give  finnncss  to  the  soil  by  pressure  and  fold- 
ing, before  sowing,  and  the  crops  are  much  improved. 

The  common  practice  ofra/tering  the  land,  as  it  is  called, 
that  is,  ploughing  a  furrow  and  laying  the  Airrow-slice  on 
the  aoUa  lana,  and  then  opening  aaouar  fiirrow  18  inches 
ftomtlM4iit,aoasto  produce  anottier^ilar  ridge,  leaving 
ttManHkce  in  alternate  open  furrows  and  double  ridges,  hai> 
the  efflBCt  of  killing  the  gra.s.-i  and  exposing  half  the  roots  to 
the  air,  the  other  half  not  being  stiired.  When  this  is  dum- 
across  the  stitches,  at  right  angles,  or  diagonally,  which  is 
better,  one  harrowing  down  and  ploughing  prepare  the  land 
for  wheat  sowing ;  and  the  crops  Juatiiy  the  practice,  bnt  it 
is  Ikultjr  in  that  it  soon  fills  the  land  with  weeds.  One  good 
vlondhMg  and  pressing  with  iron  cylinder*  after  a  clean  layer 
n  a  nr  better  preparation.  A  heavy  drag  or  a  nine-share 
plough  is  very  commonly  used  as  a  substitute  for  plough- 
ing. It  stirs  and  cleans  the  land  at  the  same  time,  raising 
the  root-weeds  to  the  surface,  to  be  gathered  and  burned. 

In  the  sandy  soils  the  seed  is  generally  deposited  by 
the  drilling-machine  ;  but  where  flints  abound  this  imple- 
ment i»  not  ao  ap^icahle,  and  the  broad-caat  eowing  ia 


The  mort  coaimon  rotation  now  adopted  on  the  heavy 
white  lands,  where  turnips  will  not  grow,  is  that  of  fallow, 
wheat,  beans,  oats,  clover;  or.  which  is  belter,  fallow, 
wheat  or  barley,  clover  mown,  ditto  ted,  wheat,  beans,  or 
oa!s.  The  second  yeiir  of  the  clovi-r  it  is  broken  up  early 
in  summer  and  well  pulverized,  and  theaheepare  folded 
on  it  at  night :  the  wheat  is  genan%  good  after  it.  Half 
the  barley  or  wheat  stubble  la  wnr  fanoniljr  iown  with 
peas,  beana,  or  vetches,  and  the  other  half  wtth  etover;  the 
land  is  clean  by  weeding  and  hoeing  the  crops,  and 
the  clover  is  more  certain  from  not  recurring  so  often. 

On  the  sands  the  Norfolk  rotation  of  turnips,  barley, 
clover,  wheat,  is  commonly  adopted,  with  the  variation  of 
a  fallow  between  the  clover  and  wheat,  when  the  land  is 
close  folded  and  thus  consolidated.  Some  good  farmers 
have  peas  or  tares  fed  off  cariy  on  half  tbo  barley  land,  to 
movent  the  too  freouent  nennonee  of  dovcr.  In  the 
Pewsey  vale  the  aendy  loam  is  ao  nearly  allied  to  ?iay  as 
to  be  cropped  like  heavy  land,  .ind  the  crops  here  are 
more  certain  and  abundant.  The  Down  land  is  cropped 
in  various  manners,  turnips  and  barley  or  oats  being 
the  principal  crops;  on  the  deeper  reii  soils  wheat  is 
intiodvued  every  fourth  or  fifth  year.  Kape  and  rye- 
grain  are  sometimes  sown  together  after  wheat,  to  be  fed 
off  in  spring,  and  the  grass  u  continued  a  year  or  two 
mora  towomitthe  land.  The  flocks  of  sheep  which  are 
kept  OveiywiMM  give  the  principal  supply  of  manure  by 
the  fold;  as  fower  homed  cattle  are  k.  j't  :n  the  yards. 
;  the  owea  and  lambs  feed  in  the  water-meadows,  the 


folding  »  found  to  be  far  more  efiective  than  at  any  olhsr 
time.  This  is  probably  from  the  almndanea  of  nrine  {ma* 
dueed  by  the  fresh  suconlent  cnoa. 

Potatoes  are  raised  ill  eonnderable  quantities  on  the  ridi 

8and^  w  hich  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  this  crop ;  and  it 
has  been  a  common  observation,  that  a  bad  year  for  wheat 

is  ireneraily  a  good  one  for  potatoes  wliieh  ineNHn  the 
value  of  this  excellent  root. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  watOMneadows,  which  in  this 
part  of  the  county  are  extremcily  well  nmrniged.  Tbeic 
are  two  kinds  of  water-meadows,  those  inigatad  by  cateb- 
work  and  those  which  are  flooded.  [ImueanoM.]  The 
flooded  meadows  are  those  which  lie  along  the  course  of 
the  rivers  or  rivulets,  and  are  flat  and  level  naturally  i* 
rendered  so  by  art.  The  water  is  let  on  by  sluices  aiid 
channels  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stream,  and  kept  in  by 
iMinks,  if  necessary,  and  let  otf  again  into  the  lower  part  uf 
the  stream,  or  on  lower  meadows,  by  similar  sKiict-ii  und 
ehanoels.  This  method  ra^uiaa  a  graatar  supply  of  water 
and  more  expensive  wmka.  Tbo  mwftam  u  often  boa 
10/.  to  20/.  per  acre ;  but  the  retum  ia  80  ample,  that  this 
is  a  capital  extremely  well  laid  obL  It  ia  computed  tint 
there  are  above  9DyQII0  soes  of  exoallsnt  witarmmdowi 
in  this  district. 

As  soon  as  the  aner-gras.s  is  eaten  bare  in  autumn,  ttc 
water  is  let  on;  all  the  grips  and  channels  which  may  taait 
been  damaged  by  the  treading  of  tiie  cattle  being  firkt  eaic> 
Ailly  di^:  b«t  and  ranauted.  The  beat  ttmo  Car  this  opei*- 
tionissoon  after  Mlehaelmaa,  wlien  the  nine  bring  dom 
fine  earth  from  tlie  hills  around.  The  water  genenJljr 
covers  the  meadows  for  u  fortnight  or  three  weeks,  to  'pte 
tin  in  a  good  soaking  at  first.'  This  makes  the  siirtate 
close  and  increases  the  roots  of  the  grasses.  It  is  then  let 
off  till  the  surface  is  quite  dry  again.  If  any  scum  amiean 
on  the  water  during  the  flooding,  it  is  immediately  let  oil, 
or  it  would  do  harm.  When  the  growth  of  toe  gna 
seems  to  flag,  the  water  ia  lot  on  agma  for  n  few  dm 
only.  During  hard  fltwt  it  is  useful  to  liave  all  m 
meadows  covered  with  water,  which  ])revents  the  fiwt 
touching  the  roots :  as  sjmng  advances  the  floodinfi* 
must  be  mui'h  shorter,  till  tlie  grrass  attains  the  proper 
sue  and  bulk.  Where  there  is  not  sufiicient  water 
to  flood  a  meadow,  or  if  it  lies  on  a  declivity,  the 
catflh-worii  is  the  only  method  applicable,  and  the  lettiag 
on  and  off  of  Am  water  ia  tegulatea  on  tlm  same  pnaam 
The  great  value  of  early  and  abundant  giaw  for  owm  aid 
lambs  makes  these  meoidows  of  the  greateat  eooseoocnee 
to  the  sheep-farmer.  When  they  arc  fed  off  close,  by  the 
endofApnl  or  later,  the  water'is  let  on  for  a  day  or  two 
and  then  let  off.  In  six  weeks  after  a  very  heavy  crop  of 
hay  may  be  made ;  another  short  flooding  produces  abun- 
dant araHbad.  This  however  is  generally  fed  off  by 
hniM  and  cowa,  aa  it  ia  thought  to  rot  sheep  at  that  time  i 

bnt  some  watcMneadowa  on  m  Avon  novor  oanaa  jot« 

anytime.  ^»^v— 
The  best  w  ater-meadows  are  on  a  loose  bed  of  biwa 
fiint.s  with  scarcely  any  earth  ;  which  would  lead  one  lo 
think  that  water  alone  is  sufl&cient  to  feed  jilants :  but  this 
water  is  impregnated  with  mineral  and  organic  matter  in 
extremely  minute  division,  and  to  these  it  probably  owes  it* 
extreme  fertility.  Tliere  are  two  small  water-meadows  »t 
Orcliistaa,  six  miles  from  Amcsbury,  which  are  amsMj 
cdled  Uie  *long  gnus  meadows.*  They  contain  togsusr 
only  2i  acres ;  but  tlic  crop  of  hay  is  sometimes  10  SOOJ^ 
mous,  that  the  lithe  of  it  w  as  once  sold  for  five  guineas.  It 
is  found,  on  examination  of  the  grasses,  that  the  Jgrtstii 
Stoloni/era  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  in  fact  almost  ex- 
cluding all  other  grasses.  This  is  the  Fionn  grass,  once 
so  strongly  recommended  by  Dr.  Richardson  as  to  obtsin 
iiniveraal  notice  amongst  agriculturists;  but,  Uke  other 
plants  overrated  by  those  who  desire  to  introduce  theni. 
lU  celebrity  had  a  short  run.  As  the  rtvulat  whiohaup^ 
the  water  to  these  meadows  is  subject  to  great  vmiaoom 
in  different  seasons,  and  sometimes  is  low  in  Wiatei«  <* 

happens  then  that  very  little  hay cau  bo  otttinaoamMr: 
but  tliis  is  not  often  tlie  case. 

As  the  cows  in  tliis  district  are  not  such  objects  of  atten- 
tion as  the  slieepb  the  breeds  are  very  various,  and  few  w 
them  of  superior  quality.  The  chief  dairies  are  on  the 
boiden  of  DoiMtsbiM,  whooaa  oomea  the  butter  media 
the  towns.  North  Wiltshire  producing  little  holier,  cise|l 

whey-butt cr — its  chief  produce  beinsj  cheese, 
llie  Wiltsluxe  slievp  are  a  variety  uf  tiie  Southoom^ 
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bat  not  in  gtnenl  lO  pun.  The  origiml  breed  waa  homed. 
InttllbllMbeenBliiUMt  entirely  mipeneded  by  the  polled 
bfMd,  iHlHsh  produces  a  finer  wool,  if  not  so  larnre  a  car- 
MH.  Of  late  the  size  has  been  un  object  to  the  breeder, 
•ince  fine  wool  has  much  liliiiiiiishcd  iii  x  ulue.  An  attempt 
was  formerly  made  to  intrtKluce  the  Mluiki  breed,  uiiJ 
cros^ses  between  it  and  the  Southdown ;  l>ut  it  did  not 
answer:  the  iheep  were  too  delicate  for  the  climate  and 
feed,  and  the  superior  quality  of  their  wool  did  not  make 
np  fo  the  iaiiehohty  of  the  cmcmmi.  There  i«  probably 
at  ffaw  nooMiit  not  m  remnant  of  Merino  blood  in  uyftooK 
hi  Wiltshire. 

The  prcat  object  in  keeping  a  (lock  of  iliecp  formerly 
wa^s  ttj  loUl  them,  and  for  this  purpose  they  must  be  stronj; 
and  active  ;  hut  now  the  early  fatting  ii  the  pnucipal  ob- 
ject, and  a  ditfercnt  brci-d  answers  thi«i)urpu!ie  best.  Tlie 
Southdown  breed  wan  introduced  into  Wiltshire  in  1789,  by 
Mr.  Mif^l  of  Kennett,  and  itince  that  time  has  almost 
ortiicbHMiMdedthooU  Wiltihirebnod.  i^oues  with 
other  oreeda,  nteh  m  tiie  Ldeeater  and  OotteewoM.  are 
row  very  common  ;  am!  sinci-  the  carcass  has  become  the 
chief  object.  thei>e  half-bred^,  a->  tliey  are  called,  are  tluught 
by  some  to  be  moat  profituhle.  Their  WOol it  notaoiUlif 
but  longer,  and  the  fleeces  heavier. 

The  pigs  are  much  the  same  as  in  other  countiea ;  the 
Chiaew  aad  Neapolitan  breeda  having  by  their  crosses 
inpraffod  ttie  origmal  breeds  and  altered  all  their  Qualities, 
thnran  redncod  in  nsa  and  bone,  and  Ihtten  botn  earlier 
aiKl  in  leai  time :  all  theee  thhi||^  hare  opened  the  eyea  of 
the  most  prt-jiidiced.  It  is  reniLu-kablu  that,  while  the  ad- 
vantai^c  ol  a  smaller  size  luu  been  .su  readily  recoxuised  in 
tile  piir,  man)  breeder>  still  aim  at  (jreut  MZe  in  the  horse 
and  ox.  Experience  will  perhaps  convince  tlicm,  in  the 
end,  that  they  are  wrong,  and  that,  generally  ipeakint;,  a 
anall  animal  of  poiftot  i^ynuactiy  is  men  profitable  than 
a  large  one. 

North  IVilukirt  A  gricuiture.— The  aoith-wcateni  dia- 
trict  of  Wihflhire  differs  i^reatlv  from  the  aoathem  district. 

The  subsoil  in  this  ]iart  of  the  oountv,  instead  of  being 
chalk,  consists  chiefly  of  flat  brokenatone,  called  provin- 
cialiy  l  orn-grate.  It  is  the  snnie  as  that  of  the  (  olte^^wuUl 
Hills  in  Gloucestershire,  lliese  stones  serve  for  building 
when  they  are  of  aoAcient  thickness,  and  the  thinner 
tojcra  to  eover  hooacai  iwateart  of  alate.  The  top  soil  is  a 
reddiah  ealeareous  loom  ndmd  tdth  irregular  i£at  stones, 
and  commonly  called  atone^biii^  In  some  places  a 
stratum  of  clay  is  interposed  between  the  rock  ana  the  top 
soil,  which  may  easily  be  Known  by  the  oaks  which  thrive 
there,  whilst  on  other  pads  the  elm  Uirives  best.  Where 
the  top  soil  is  tliin,  it  is  poorer,  and  is  chiefly  cultivated 
as  arable  land;  where  it  is  deep  and  rich,  there  are 
some  of  the  finest  pastures  in  England,  such  as  those  about 
Ch^penham  and  thenee  aouthwaid  to  Melksham  and 
Twrbridire,  where  the  kr^ait  oxon  may  be  btted. 

There  is  a  very  fertile  vem  of  gravel,  or  rather  of  small 
shelly-sand  with  pebbles,  covered  with  a  good  depth  of 
rich  mould,  which  runs  in  a  broken  line  boin  Melksham 
throuifh  Chippenham  to  Cncklade,  but  extends  wider  from 
Tj-therton  through  Christian  Malford  and  Dantzey  to 
Somerford.  All  this  vein  is  very  rich  land,  especially  near 
Dantzey.  The  porous  subsoil  keeps  tlie  soil  dry  and  warm 
bottaithananyartifioial  diaining  could  do.  A  less  fertile 
▼em  of  aand  rani  from  Redbum  bv  Seagry.  Dravcott,  and 
Sutton  Henijer  to  Langley  Bumelf  by  Chipp«'nnam,  and 
another  begin.-  at  the  opposite  corresponding  hill  at  Charl- 
cot.and  runs  through  Uremhill  to  Uranham.  The  greatest 
part  of  the  residue  of  the  soil  of  this  district  lies  on  a  hard 
close  rock  of  a  rough  irregular  kind  of  bastard  limestone, 
fit  only  for  mending  the  roads  with :  the  soil  above  this  rock 
is  mostJr  retentive  of  moisture,  and  consequently  cold, 
firadon  Forest  consiata  of  apoor  iion^elay  fttoinly  ibr  wood* 
and  notoriously  ungrateftil  to  the  enltiTator. 

Tliis  district  is  essentially  a  dairj'  country,  and  probably 
so  from  time  immemorial.  The  building!,  are  well  suited 
to  this  purpose,  and  placed  conveniently  with  respect  to 
the  surrounding  fields.  The  cheese-lotts  are  ol^en  on  a 
▼ery  extensive  scale  ;  and  all  the  buildings  are  kept  in  a 
seat  and  substantial  order.  Leases  are  common  for  14  or 
81  years,  and  the  tonaat  ia  prevented  from  selling  hay  or 
atmwiwhialiieeanHi  Ida  koepiogsuffiuentatookibr  manure. 
Hie  ImplementB  are  rimilar  to  those  used  in  the  south- 
eastern distrii  !.  The  comuum  <ields  ha\  e  been  moitly  en- 
closed by  act  of  pariiamviit,  tu  tiie  ({real  advaotafa  of  the 


husbondnr.  Some  of  the  best  hind  has  been  laid  down  in 
gram,  and  n  hotter  system  of  cropping  has  been  generally 
introduced,  and  a  cleaner  tillage. 

The  most  common  rotation  ui  the  btsrinninp  oi  this  cen- 
tury was  that  of  wheat,  oats,  turnips,  barley,  clover  mown, 
then  led,  and  summer  fallowed  for  wiieat.  This  was  not  a 
bad  course,  but  improvements  have  been  introduced  ac- 
cording as  the  soil  was  heavier  or  lighter.  Folding  sheep 
on  wet  cold  clays  is  never  profitable,  and  feeding  oxan  on 
oil'-cakcs  and  hay  has  only  been  introduced  of  bte  veai% 
and  is  by  no  means  generally  adopted  as  a  system.  Barley 
does  not  come  to  such  perfection  in  the  heavier  soils,  whit  h 
are  better  adapted  to  beans  and  vetches  as  a  jnuation 
for  wheat,  insteatl  ol'  a  too  l're(iuent  recurrence  ul  cluvi  r. 
I  Tile  turnips  alter  wheat  and  oats,  with  only  the  sheep-lold 
to  recruit  the  land,  are  never  so  good  as  with  good  yard- 
muck  ;  and  the  feeding  of  sheep  on  the  turnips  does  not 
sufficiently  enrich  it  when  the  crop  is  light.  Moat  of  the 
cold  elays  leqoin  draining,  an  improTeaMnt  of  which  tlie 
eflteta  are  so  striking,  that  tt  most  soon  beeome  very  general 
on  such  soils. 

The  grass  land  fonus  the  greater  j)Oitjon  of  North  Wilt- 
shire, and  the  cheesi-  made  there  is  jiibtly  celebrated.  It  is 
mostly  bought  up  by  factors  for  the  supply  of  London  and 
other  large  towns.  The  dairy  is  managed  in  the  best  man- 
ner, and  so  much  depends  on  tliia,  that  with  care  nearly  as 
good  cheese  may  be  made  from  inferior  pastures  as  from 
the  beat.  There  is  an  opinion  that  poor  land  gives  tiie 
best  cheese,  and  this  notion  prevails  in  Cheshire :  but  there 
are  many  reasons  for  tliinliing  that  this  ojiinion  bus  no 
foundation.  The  land  may  be  poor  tor  cum,  and  yet  pro- 
duce very  sweet  herbage,  aa  in  the  case  of  the  Downs  ;  but 
a  rich  milk  equally  well  managed  will  produce  a  richer 
cheese.  No  one  will  assert  that  the  Stilton  cheeses  made 
in  Leicestershire,  on  the  richest  pastures,  or  that  t  he  Gruy  era 
or  Pannemn  obaoieB,  are  not  of  anpeiior  quality  to  any 
cheese  made  on  poor  land. 

Formerly  the  cows  were  fed  with  hay  in  winter  in  the 
pastures  :  but  so  much  damage  was  done  to  the  land  by 
the  treading  of  heavy  animals  in  wet  weather,  that  many 
dairymen  now  keep  tin  ir  cows  in  the  stalls  from  November 
to  Apni,  as  tkiey  do  in  Uulhuid.  They  find  the  advantage  of 
this  practice  both  to  the  cows  and  the  pastures ;  and  this 
also  sives  them  mamue  for  the  arable  land,  aa  well  as  the 
grassland,  whidi  is  more  improred  by  manuring  with  a  ridi 
compost  than  by  the  irregular  droppings  of  the  dung  from 
the  cows  in  the  pastures.  The  manuring  of  grass  land  is 
generally  done  immediately  arter  hay-making.    This  iin- 

f)rovcd  system,  and  that  of  feeding  and  mowing  the  grass 
and  alternately,  have  done  much  good  to  the  pastures, and 
kept  them  freer  from  docks,  thistles,  and  other  weeds. 

Much  of  the  heavy  wet  soils  has  been  improved  by 
uoderslraioinc,  but  a  gnat  deal  remainstobo  done.  Tlw 
stone  in  the  sobitratom  is  well  adapted  to  fill  drains  with, 
and  if  these  are  only  made  sufficiently  near  to  each  other, 
the  nature  of  the  soil  will  soon  be  altered  for  the  better, 
where  it  is  too  wet  and  cold. 

Considering  the  extent  and  pcrl'ec  tion  of  the  water- 
meadows  in  tlic  southern  district,  it  is  surprising  that  there 
are  so  few  in  the  northern.  This  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
difference  in  the  systems  pofsoed  on  sbeep-fanus  and  dairy- 
farms.  Hiere  is  not  the  same  neceaaity  for  a  rieh  Ibod 
early  in  spring ;  and  upland  hay  is  plentuhl  and  preferred 
by  many  to  lowland  meadow  hay  :  yet  the  advantage  of 
water-meadows  for  cows,  as  well  as  sheep,  .should  have 
drawn  more  attention  to  their  formation. 

The  breed  of  milch-cows  is  an  object  of  greater  attention 
in  this  district  than  in  the  southern.  The  long-horned 
breed  was  formerly  in  high  repute,  as  the  old  cows  fatted 
well  and  prodnced  good  urices  ttm  their  weight.  Each 
eoar  of  tha  luga  breed  win  give  from3U»  4^  owt.of  oheese 
in  a  season,  ifahe  calves  in  proper  time.  But  if  more  oows 
of  a  smaller  breed  can  be  fed  on  the  same  land,  and  thus 
ever)'  acre  produce  more  cheesi*,  whatever  each  cow  may 
give,  the  smaller  cow  is  evidently  the  most  protitable  : 
besides,  smaller  animals  rec^uire  less  food,  and  will  thrive 
where  the  larger  would  fall  off.  It  will  probably  be  found, 
in  the  end,  that  good  breeds  of  small  cows  pay  best :  such 
a.  e  the  Avrshire  COWS  and  tiie  small  Suffolk  polled  breed. 
The  North  Devon  are  aometimaa  excellent  milkers,  and 
they  certainly  are  the  handaomesk  breed.  A  great  many 
cnws  are  fatted  in  the  i$um,  whcH  tbcy  arc  dry  w  have 
missed  calving. 
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Then  are  vuy  few  mwlraUganlens  or  orchards  in  this 
dMriet.  sod  no  dder  k  nadt.  Vegetables  are  only  raised 
for  sale  near  the  towns ;  ev«f  flam  haviMt  maoh  gai^ 
den  as  the  family  requires,  ana  Bo  more.  Th»  wooda  fitve 

diminished  cfrcatly  all  over  the  county,  which  was  once 
very  well  wooded ;  and  the  fuel  beintj  dear  from  the  dis- 
tance from  coal-mines,  the  decay  of  the  woods  begins  to 
be  felt.  If  plantations  were  judiciously  made,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  thej  would  ultimately  pay  well.  Much  of  the 
land  is  pecohaily  auited  to  the  growth  of  timber  and 
underwood. 

The  sheep  in  tin  dfatriet  are  much  the  lOM  M  iB  the 

•outhem  portion  of  the  county,  and  ahhooj^h  there  are  not 

so  extensive  sheep-pastures,  there  is  usually  aflock  attached 
to  every  arable  larm.  and  folding  is  one  of  the  chief  modes 
of  nianiiriiig  the  fields.  Cattle  fatted  in  yards  would  pro- 
bably produce  manure  of  a  better  quality  for  turnips,  and 
would  De  more  economically  fatted  than  sheep,  for  which 
there  is  not«lw»ja  aufleient  feed  at  all  times  oi  the  year  for 
want  of  w>ter4BeMlowa. 

Many  porkers  are  fatted  in  the  dairies  on  tht  wbVi 
after  it  has  been  skimmed  and  whey-butter  made,  and  me 
breed  ofpi^  has  been  much  improved  of  late  t)y  judicious 
crossinf;  with  small-boned  breeds,  which  fatten  earlier  and 
in  less  time.  There  i«  nothing  peculiar  in  the  breed  of 
hones ;  those  nsed  on  the  farms  are  mostly  imported  young 
from  other  eeunties. 

There  an  mm  exBoIlent  nwdteti  in  Wiltahire :  the 
principal  conMBSiiceli  are  Warmlmter.  Deviies,  and  aifi^- 
btiry.  Swindon  and  Salisbury  ere  excellent  cattle-mailielk 
Marlborough  is  a  great  market  for  cheese,  although  moit  of 
it  is  contracted  for  by  factors,  who  take  tiM  whOM  pMdBM 
to  London,  Bath,  and  Bristol. 

The  principal  fairs  in  Wiltshire  are :— Amesbury,  May  17, 
June  21,  Dec.  21 ;  Berwick  Hill,  Nov.  6;  Bedwin,  July  26; 
Biadfbffd,  Triot^  Monday ;  Britford,  Aug.  12 ;  Calne,  May 
6.  ffent  2d;  (SiippeiihaiBt  1^  17,  June  22,  Oct.  29,  Pec. 
17;  Cofsley  Heath,  WMt-Tiieeday ;  Cricklade,  second 
Thursday  in  April,  Sept.  21 ;  Devizes,  Feb.  13,  April  20, 
Holy  Thursday,  July  5.  Oct.  2,  20;  Dilton  Marsh, 
Easter  Monday,  Sept.  24;  Downtoo.  April  2.3,  Oct.  2;  East 
lAvington.  Aug.  10;  Great  Betlwin,  April  23.  July  2G; 
Heytesbury,  May  14,  Sept.  2) ;  Highworth,  Aug.  vi  Oct 
11.  29;  Hindon,  Mondar  before  Vrhit-fluBday,  Oct.  29; 
Kingsdown,  Wedneaday  MAnSl.1lfMlliew^  day ;  Lodger- 
shall,  July  25 ;  Maiden  Bradley.  May  6,  Oct.  2  ;  Ma]m<!s> 
buiy,  March  28,  April  28,  June  6 ;  Marlborough,  July  10, 
Aug.  22,  Nov.  23;  Melksham,  July  27;  Mere,  May  17. 
Oct.  10;  Norlease,  April  23:  Purton,  Tuesdav  before  May 
6,  Friday  after  Sej  t.  19;  Ramsbnry.  May  14,  Oct.  11; 
Salisbury,  Tuesday  after  Jan.  6,  Whit 'Monday  and  Tuesday, 
Tuesday  after  Weyhill  fair;  Swindon,  Monday  before  April 
5,  second  Monday  after  Mar  12,  Sept.  1 1,  second  Mondax 
in  Dee. ;  TbiWU,  Aug.  6 ;  IVowtridge,  Aug.  9 ;  Warmhi- 
■ter,  April,  Aug.  11,  22,  Oct.  28;  Wcstbury,  first  Friday 
in  Lent.  Easter  Mondav.  Whit-Monday  :  Whitchurch,  Nov. 
17;  Wilton,  May  4.  Sept.  12 ;  Wootton-Basset,  Ma.T  4, 
Nov.  l.H.  Dec.  19;  Yarborough  Castle,  Oct.  4. 

Dinmont,  Towns,  ifc. — The  county  is  divided  into 
twenty-eight  hundreds,  which,  with  their 
tions  intfie  eottalgr;nrea%  and  popnhlioR  hil881,  are  as 
follows :~ 


Hundred, 


Aldetbury  . 

Amesbury  . 
Bradford  . 
Branch  «nd  Dole 
Calnc       •  k 
Cawden  an 
Chalk 

Chippenhm 

Damerham,  North  part 
Damerham,  South  part 
Downton  . 
Dunworth,  or  Danwortji 

Ebtub  and  Everley  . 

nostteM. 

Hejriesbury 


llB 

U*  Coaaly. 

8.E. 

E 

Cent  ml 
Central 
S. 
& 
N.W. 
N.W. 
S.W. 


Am 

(b  Aem. 


Highwarth,GrickUde, 
•ndSti^e 


31.700 

42,G2f) 
)  S.TW) 

21,540 
2M00 

»jm 

]  27.600 

and  S.W.  23,590 
S.W.  26,650 

S.E.  «;20Q 


in  1831. 
4,4<i9 
6.611 

11. GM 

6,663 
4,832 
8,148 
8lMe0 

'  6,002 

G.815 
6,747 

5,722 

'  M8D 

5,866 


Kinpshridge 

Kinwardstone 
UUmcahmy 


{ 


Merc  *  ,  .  , 
Pottcrne  and  Cannings 
Ramsbuiy  . 

Selkley  . 

Swanborough 

Underditch  . 

Wamnnster  . 

Westburj- 
Whorwelsdown 


PoMlioa  in 
the  CcHintv. 

N.E.  and  \ 
Central  / 
E. 

N. 

f  W.and  •> 
1  Central  j 
S.W. 
Central 
N.E. 
f  E.  and  > 
\  Central  ) 

Central 
r  S.E.  and  \ 
I  Central  f 
.  W. 

.  w. 
.  w. 


In  1831. 


40.430  9,863 


55,590 
57,090 


11,698 

mm 


18,890  iBjan 


17.290 
27.360 

10,3S50 

47,270 
47.310 
6,660 
25.170 

18.4-10 


4,212 
13,601 
3,336 

9,381 

9,732 

n,28» 

5,989 


N. 


51,580  12;235 


8C9,G20  240,156 

The  city  of  Salisbury  is  included  in  Underditch  hun- 
dred, the  burough  of  De^izeii  in  Potteme  and  Canning 
liuiuired,  and  the  borough  of  Marlborotigh  in  Selkl«T 
hundred. 

Wiltshire  contains  the  county-town  and  city  of  New 
Sanim,  or  SaBdmnr ;  the  parliamentarr  boroui^hs  of  Calne, 
ChiivanbHi*  Cncklade,  Devina,  Mnlansbuir,  Mad- 
horoi^  Westbury,  and  Wilton ;  the  dfafi«ndiiacdlMrOB|)is 

of  Great  Bedwin,  Downton,  Heytesbury,  Hindon,  Lud«:«r- 
shall.  Old  Sarum,  and  Wool  ton- Basset  :  and  tlie  rearket- 
towns  of  Amesliurv.  Great  Bradford,  t  'orsham.  ILehwortlT, 
East  or  Market  Lavin^ton,  Melksham.  Mere,  Smndun, 
Trowbridge,  and  Warminster.  Some  of  these  place*  art 
deeeribed  in  separate  articles.  [AMaaaDsy;  MLaowao 
(Guat);  Calni;  CnippaNBAit;  CucstAM;  Dsnm; 
SAumner ;  Sakdm .1  Of  the  rest  we  subjoin  an  iieMWfc 
Malmesbary  is  inthe  hundred  of  Mahnesbury,  100 wki 
from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  by  the  Great  WeCtOB 
Railway  to  Shri venhani  station,  and  thence  by  coach  throogh 
H 1  gh  w( J  rt h .  Ac  c ordi  n g  to  an  anonymous  history  of  Mahne*- 
buiy  priory,  compiled  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  quoted  oy  Leiand  in  his '  Collectanea,'  there  «ass 
t»wB  hmwithncasUe,  reputed  to  have  been  built  byDea- 
walloMalntitiafl,  one  of  the  British  Uofs  said  to  hsvertifiMd 
before  the  Roman  invasion.  The  town  was  altogether  de- 
stroyed by  foreign  invaders,  but  the  castle  remained,  sad 
near  its  walls  a  Scottish  monk,  i  ailed  Maildulph  or  Mail- 
delph,  who  had  been  so  worried  m  his  own  coontiT  by 

Elnnderers  und  robbers  as  to  be  induced  to  flee  into  £of- 
md,  established  himself  as  a  hermit,  and  afterwards  became 
the  founder  of  a  monastic  connuntty,  which  rose  to 
the  lank  of  aBanedieliaenbbcjr.  The  ahaoniskr  w^ti 
to  the  cMtle  the  Britiih  name  of  IHadvn  Md  thtSasia 
name  of  Ingelbiirn.  He  affirms  that  the  D>i|^lbMraf 
village  of  Broken  borough  had  hccnantiently  called  CairdW' 
burgh,  and  had  been  the  residence  of  kings  both  W!*" 
and  Christian,  but  without  distinguishing  whether  Bribtb 
or  Saxon.  This  partly  fabulous  narrative  may  perhaps  in* 
dioate  that  there  were  at  Malmesintiy  at  a  veiT  anbcit 
period  a  castle  and  a  town.  MaildelpH  fbimdea  Us 
nastery  in  the  seventh  century,  and  from  Mm  the  nedin 
name  Mahnesbury,  a  corruption  of  MarMelfMMuy,  apwaw 
to  have  oriffinated.  It  is  probable  that  the  abbey  suffered 
from  the  Danish  invasions  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centurie*, 
when  the  town  was  twice  burnt ;  but  it  n  covered,  and 
being  enriched  by  lands  and  rendered  venerable  by  relic*, 
became  one  of  the  most  important  monasteries  in  the  west 
ofEujlsnd.  The  abbot  wasmitiedm  the  NigB of  Edwaid 
III.  The  yearly  rerennc*  of  tin  ahbey  at  tht  iBuhdiw 
were  BOX.  17*.  7<f. 

The  borough  appears  to  have  had  a  charter  as  esflf 
the  reign  of  Athelstan.  when  the  inhabitants  are  said  to 
have  contributed  ffreatly  to  a  victory  over  the  Danes.  In 
the  reign  of  Stephen  a  castle  was  buiit  here,  and  the  town 
was  walled  by  Roger,  bishop  of  Sarum,  w  ho  was  however 
obliged  to  surrender  the  castle  to  the  king.  In  the  civil 
war  of  Stephen  and  Maud,  the  town  and  castle  were  tekea 
(a.d.  llOf)  by  Frinee  Remy,  son  «r  Maod,  afterwaidi 
Henr>'  II.  In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  royaKlls  hid 
a  garrison  here,  which  was  driven  out  by  Sir  Wmism 
Waller,  at  the  head  of  a  pHrlmmenfari.an  army,  March, 
1643.  The  royali^  recovered  the  place,  but  it  was  sfsin 
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taken  by  the  iNvUiiiuotamiM  under  Goknel  HuMnr,  or 
M—nc.  who  ttomied  it,  a.d.  1646.  Ihe  dotlMNide 
flouriahed  in  the  middle  aj^es,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Leland,  who  says  that  3(X)0  '  clothes '  (pieces  of  cloth) 
were  made  yearly.  The  abbey  buildinps  wore  converted 
into  a  cloth-factory  by  one  Stunipc,  a  clothier,  to  whom 
the  king  had  granted  them. 

The  town  stands  on  an  cmuience  in  the  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  junctioD  €f  the  Avon  md  the  stream  (Le- 
had  calls  it  the  NewtrnMoln)  from  Tetbuiy  and  Broken- 
TMMttiigli,  and  conriiti  of  mom  llieete  Irregularly  lud  oat, 
but  paved  and  lighted.  The  town  does  not  extend  much 
oeyond  llie  limits  of  the  inunicipal  and  old  parliamentary 
borough,  which  comprehends  the  abbey  parish  or  district, 
and  parts  of  the  panics  of  St.  Paul  and  t».  Mary  West- 
port  ;  the  chief  part  of  these  parishes  is  without  the  bo- 
rou^  limits,  but  the  population  returns  do  not  diaeiimi- 

  '1  tod  out-parts.  The  ilalntka  cf 

I  follows  :— 


nate  between  the  in-parti  tod  out-pt 
the  thrae  piiiahc^  in  18S1,  mn  •$  i 
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MMaaNify  far 

li.h. 
St.  Uarj  Wm- 


Am  in  In- 

Vnin- 

Trade. 

All 

Toul. 

Pe»- 

Aer««.  habi. 

bill.  BuUd. 

kc. 

oUicn. 

Kan. 
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«  2» 

•  * 
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14 
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94 

114 

tm  m 

tt 
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tM 

»7 
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SS 
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uw 

7M0  7» 
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9 
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n 

7»" 

»79 
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Of  the  population  28.'H  nereons  were  comprehended  in 
the  old  borough,  liy  the  Boundary  Act  several  ■^jtlTfTt 
peiishet  were  added  to  the  borough  for  parUamentaiy  piu^ 
poses,  enlaniag  the  population  to  6185.  There  are  two 
chuiehM  me  Abbey  ciiurch  and  SL  Marv's,  and  the  re- 
mains  of  a  third— old  St.  Paul's.  The  Abbey  church  was, 
at  the  dissolution,  purchased  by  the  inh;ibitant.s  of  St. 
Paul's  parish,  and  made  parochial.  It  \s  well  descnbed 
by  I..eland  as  'a  riirht  raa}jiiificent  Ihin^j."  It  was  originally 
a  cross-church ;  the  central  tower  had  fallen  before  Le- 
I  time,  and  now  but  a  small  pait  «f  tile  church  re- 
t,  that  is  to  say,  pait  of  the  nave  and  aiakMt  the 
mud  aoutbern  porch,  and  a  waD  belonging  to  the  ioi^ 
vansept.  The  upper  part  of  the  western  tower,  which  .vas 
standing  in  Leland's  time,  has  since  fallen,  and  tiic  part  ui 
the  nave  immediately  adjacent  to  it  is  dilapidated,  so  that 
the  part  now  use<l  stand*  in  the  midst  of  ruins.  The  ar- 
chitecture of  wliat  remains  of  the  west  front  and  the  ad- 
jaeent  part  of  the  nave,  as  well  as  of  the  south  porch, 
iriiieh  11  bentiftillv  enriched,  is  Norman ;  the  rest  of  the 
mm  •ppeen  to  oe  chiefly  of  decorated  English  cba- 
neleir.  The  interior  is  a  mixture  of  the  Norman  and  the 
Baglish  or  pointed  style.  In  the  interior,  near  the  altar, 
b  a  screen,  apparently  oomj)08ed  of  architectural  frag- 
ments, inclosing  a  spac-e  in  which  stand.s  an  altar-tomb, 
with  an  effigy  in  royal  robes,  said  to  represent  King  Ath«l- 
stan,  who  was  buried  in  the  church  of  MalmeriNuy  Abbqr; 
the  tomb  is  however  of  much  later  date  than  thaftjaiMN^ 
and  is  now  flv  Urom  the  place  of  his  interment,  whidi  was 
in  the  ohoir,  under  the  nigh  aHar.  There  were  formerly 
flvee  ehnrehes  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Abbey :  namely, 
the  Abbey  church  just  noticed ;  the  old  parish  church  of 
St.  Paul,  of  which  the  lofty  tower  is  still  standing  and  is 
used  a.s  a  belfry,  while  the  eastern  end.nowauite  detached 
from  the  tower,  is  occupied  as  a  dwelling4iouse :  and  a 
little  church,  which  Leland  describes  as  'a  venr  old  pcce 
of  work,'  used  in  hife  time  as  a  doth^hetory,  and  now  alto- 
gether destroyed.  The  cSmreh  of  8t  Mary  Westport  is  a 
mean-looking  building,  erected  nearly  two  centuries  aj^o 
on  the  site  of  the  old  church,  which  was  destroyed  by  Sir 
mifiam  Waller.  There  is  near  the  Abbey  church  a  house, 
the  lower  part  of  which  was  , probably  part  of  the  abbot's 
residence ;  the  upper  part  is  more  modem.  There  i.s  an 
antient  cross  in  the  market-place,  which  Leland  records 
as  having  been  built  within  the  memory  of  man  ;  tai  west 
of  the  Abbey  is  a  building  called  Cha|tel4iaaBe»  mpposei 
to  haye  been  originally  the  chapel  ot  a  nnnnenr  which 
tradition  fixes  on  the  spot.  Tx'Iand  h-xs  ])reservei!  notices 
or  traditions  of  two  other  nunneries  in  or  near  the  town. 
The  Whit«  IJon  Inn  is  thought  to  have  ineor])orAted  in  it 
some  remains  of  an  hospitium  or  house  of  entertainment 
belonging  to  the  abbcjr ;  and  thetcoipontion  akna-house, 
one  of  the  bridgM  over  the  Ana,  is  iofpoeed  to 


iprehend  sane  vamine  «f  an  *«*«MtAm^  gf  th* 
Knighb  HospitaHm.  There  are  emne  ftagmenta  of  flm 

tovm  walls. 

There  are  serenl  dimenting  places  of  wonhip,  and  iMnr 
bridgee— tiro  over  tiw  Avon  and  tiro  over  the  NowImp 

water. 

Malmesbury  has  little  trade  or  manufactures:  the 
clothing  trade  gives  employment  to  a  few  persons,  and 
tanning;  brewing,  and  lace-makiqg  are  carried  on.  The 
ntaiket  ia  on  Satavday,  and  tliere  ere  leveral  kife  oattle- 
maricete  or  Mie  fbr  horiee,  cattle,  and  shem. 

The  borough  has  returned  members  to  Parliament  with 
little  interruption  since  the  time  ol  Edward  I.  By  the 
Reform  Act  it  was  reduceil  from  retLirniusi  two  memlw  rs 
to  return  only  one  ;  and  by  the  Boundary  Act  the  limits 
and  population  of  the  Iwrough  were  mucK  enlarged.  It  b 
not  noticed  in  the  Municipu  Corporations  Reform  Act. 

The  living  of  St.  Paul's  is  a  vicarage,  united  with  the 
peqpetnal  curacies  of  Redbome  and  Corston  chapels, 
whidi  are  in  the  parish,  of  the  joint  clear  yearly  viJue  of 
285/.,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Malmesbury.  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Bristol,  in  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol.  The  living  of  St.  Mary  West|K5rt  i.s  a  viearat^e, 
united  with  the  adiaeent  parochial  chapelries  of  Brokeu- 
borough  and  Chntton,  jointly  of  the  dear  yearly  value  of 
310/.,  in  the  sameeeelesiastica]  divbionsas  St  Paul's; 

The  paririi  of  8t.  VwA  nd  the  abbey  district  compre- 
hended, in  1833,  eight  day-schools  of  all  kind.s,  with  205 
scholars,  namely,  138  boys  and  67  girls  ;  givinp  rather  les* 
than  one  in  eleven  of  the  population  under  dail\  mstnution. 
One  of  these  day-schools  was  an  endowed  school,  with  15 
boj-s ;  two  were  national  schools,  wth  60  boys  and  45 
girls.  The  national  schools  were  attended  on  Sundays  by 
70  boTs  and  45  girls ;  and  there  were  five  other  Sunday- 
schopla,  with  405  scholars :  giving  920  sehoiaa,  or  above 
two  in  nine  of  the  population,  imder  iustnictiun  on  8niH 
day.  There  was  no  fctnm  made  ftom  tlie  paiidi  of  St. 
Mary  Westport. 

Three  writers  of  eminence  in  their  rt  Kpectivc  ages  were 
connected  with  Malmesbury  : — St.  Aldhelm,  a  Saxon  writer 
of  note  in  the  s^eventh  and  eighth  centuries,  was  for  a  time 
abbot  of  Malmesbunr,  where  be  was  interred;  William  of 
Malmeibaiy,  one  of  the  beet  EngliA  Mstorlans  of  tlie 
middle  ages,  was  a  monk  ot  the  abbey;  and  Thomas 
Hobbes,  sometimes  designated  the  Philosopher  of  Malmes- 
burv,  was  a  native  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mar)'  Westport. 

>iiarlborough  ifi  in  Selkley  hundred,  75^  miles  Iroin  the 
General  Post-office,  London,  liy  the  Great  Western  Kail- 
way  to  Reading,  and  from  thence  by  the  Bath  road  through 
Newbury  and  Hungerford.  Some  antiquaries  have  pro- 
posed to  fix  the  R(»aan  station  Cunetio,  of  Antoninus,  at 
Folly  Farm,  close  to  Uarlborough ;  and  the  evidenee  in 
favour  of  this  opinion  is  strong.  There  was  a  castle  at 
Marlborough  in  the  time  of  Richard  I.,  which  was 
seized  during  his  imprisonment  by  bis  brother  John  ;  but 
on  Richard's  return  it  wa.s  reduced  under  the  king's 
jwwer.  A  parliament  or  assembly  was  held  here  in  tlie 
time  of  Henry  III.,  the  laws  enacted  in  which  were  called 
the  Statutes  of  Malbridge,  one  of  the  older  forms  of  the 
name,  which  in  Domesday  is  written  Marlbeige.  Ihe  site 
of  the  castle  b  covered  hv  a  large  house,  which  was  a  seat 
of  the  dukes  of  SomerseC  and  was  afterwards  used  a.s  the 
Castle  Inn.  Within  the  last  year  this  biiildmrj  h;is  been 
fitted  upas  a  Clergy  School,  and  has  been  opened  with 
good  prospect  of  succehs.  The  mound  of  the  antient  keep 
u  in  tne  garden.  The  municipal  and  old  parliamentary 
boroiurh  compreliends  the  two  perishes  of  St.  Maiv  the 
Virgjaaiid  8C  Peiar  and  flL  FteoTthe  iWbtiee  of  whieb 
inlttl' 
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The  parish  of  Preshute  or  Manton  was  added  by  the 
Bnundaiy  Act  for  parliamentary  ptirpnsrs.  eadeoleiged 
thepopulation  to  4180  persons. 

Toe  town  of  Marlborough  con^ts  cliieflv  of  000  wide 
stieet  ranningllrom  east  to  ttreit,  and  lined  wita  booses  ine- 
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Ifolarly  built,  and  many  of  them  oM.  M<Mt  of  the  housei 

are  of  brick.  The  streets  are  roughly  paved  on  each  side 
with  larjre  boulders  or  pehlilcs  from  the  downs  adjaciiit. 
The  market-house  for  cheese.  bulU  r,  :iiid  com,  is  at  tlic 
CMt  end  of  the  street :  it  is  an  anticnt  building,  hav  ing  in 
ito  upper  itory  a  council-i  hamt>cr,  assembly-rooms,  and 
eowt-muM.  Tb»  ahamblea  or  butoher'«-ia«rket  are  near 
it.  The  eharehes  are  both  in  the  main  itrect  j  St  Mary's 
is  at  its  eastern  end,  near  the  market-house ;  it  is  an  old 
church  with  a  freestone  tower  at  the  west  end,  with  a 
Norman  doorway  enriched  with  zip^ap  ornaments :  the 
church  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  near  the  western  end  of 
the  -street,  adjacent  to  the  (Castle  Inn,  and  has  a  lof\y  se|uare 
tower  with  battlements  and  pinnacles.  There  are,  on  the 
•oath  side  of  theatreet,aome  remains,  now  converted  into 
m  private  honae,  of  an  aatieot  piioiy  for  the  regular  Canoaa 
of^St.  Augoitine.  There  are  eereral  DiMcotieg  places  of 
worship  in  the  town. 

The  tra<le  of  Marlborough  innotpreat;  it  is  chiefly  in 
coal,  corn,  niid  malt.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Great 
We.-itirn  ILiilway,  it  was  a  jrrcat  thnronqhfarc,  and  one  of 
the  chief  postinjf  towns  between  London  and  Balh  and 
Driiitol.  There  is  a  small  market  on  Wednesday,  and  a 
more  important  one  on  Saturday ;  and  aevera]  yearly  Hairs. 
Marlborough  i»  a  boroujdi  by  preMsription ;  the  corpwation, 
under  the  Mnnidpal  CorpoTHtionsllelbrm  Act,  nas  ibur 
aldermen  and  Iwclvp  councillors,  but  tki  cunimi'-sion  nf  (hr 
peace.  It  sends  two  members  to  piirluuiH  iit  :  i'>  Ijimmlaiies 
were  enlarged  by  the  Boundary  Ad.  Thi'iivinir  of  St. 
Mary"s  is  a  vicarage  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  KX)/.,  with 
a  Klebe-house :  that  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  is  a  rectory  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  130^. :  both  are  in  the  rural  deanery 
of  Marlborough,  in  the  arehdeaeomv  of  Wilti,  and  the 
dioeeie  ofSalidmiy.  There  were  in  ue  bcmwi^  in  1^3, 
twelve  day-iehoole  of  all  kfn^  withBSI  eeholart,  namely, 
about  2()5  boys  and  236  cirh,  and  90  cliildren  of  sex  not 
distinguished  in  the  return;  pivinc  between  one  in  six 
and  line  in  s«ven  of  the  population  under  daily  in>tnu'tion. 
One  of  the  day-schools  was  a  small  but  well-endowed  gram- 
mar-school ;  and  one,  a  national-school,  with  67  boys  and 
95  giria,  was  alio  a  Sunday-school.  There  were  besides, 
two  Sundav-sdwoh with  1 17  boys  and  154  girls ;  giviog  in 
all  433  children,  or  one  in  eight  of  the  popoIalUM,  under 
instruction  on  Sunday. 

Henr)'  of  Marlboroii^^h,  an  historical  writer  of  the  four- 
teenth and  filtcentli  centuries ;  Obadiah  Sedsrewick  and 
Christopher  Fowler,  eminent  puritnu  divines  of  Ihc  seven- 
teenth century;  John  Hughes,  the  poel  and  dramatist; 
Hartc,  the  historian  of  Gustavus  Adolphug ;  and  the  well 
known  Dr.  Sacheverell,  were  all  natives  of  MarlbonNMh. 

Weatburyis  in  the  hundred  of  Weatbuiy,  10ZwSie§noin 
the  General  Post-Oflice,  London,  by  the  South-Westem 
Bailway  to  Baunsgtoke,  and  from  thence  by  Andover,  Lud- 
gershall,  Rushall.  and  Market  Ivivinpton.  It  is  a  place  of 
Con.siderat)le  antiquity,  and  a  nsmiher  of  Roman  coins  have 
been  duj  up  in  t(u-  nri;.'lihnurhn(Hl.  Some  antiquarians  have 
proposed  to  iix  here  the  site  of  the  Antoainc  station  Ver- 
lueio,  but  the  opinion  is  not  general.  Little  is  known  of 
the  aotient  condition  or  history  of  Weitlniiy :  it  was  incor- 
ponted  by  Edward  L  by  charter, «iidaei0tiDei^i»  to  par- 
liament in  the  time  of  Heniy  VI.  The  slatktlct  of  the 
pariah  in  1631  were  as  follows 

^  FamOin 

AMaiBli.1Ma-  '    "if'liSa.'r  Jtop*. 

Asisa.  kab.  bab.  BulM.  Toi«l.  enltutv.  ke.  OdMn.Ta«*L  Uttaa. 
WartbarrlMnwih  ..  M  60  7  Ml  m  341  IM  MS  MSS 
Brattaoclumby    ..  M  10  ZH      VOl    49    Ct    aOD  1237 
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Tlie  old  borough  compreliends  onlv  a  part  ui'  the  town  : 
it  was  augmented  by  the  Boundary  Ac',  by  the  addition  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  parish.  The  town'  consists  of  one 
loni;  crooked  street  and  of  some  smaller  streets,  inregularly 
laid  out.  Westbury  Leigh  forms  another  street,  aepamted 
bv  an  internal  of  open  road  from  the  principal  sheet  of 
Westbury.  The  church  is  a  lai^eantient  buiitiiin.:.  .vith 
a  eentaMTtower  and  afine  west  window,  and  several  monu- 
ments. A  handsome  town-hall  was  erected,  a. o.  is].-,,  by 
Sir  M.  M.  Lopez,  the  then  patron  of  the  borough.  The 
clothing  manufacture  is  earned  on  in  Ihc  pari'<h,  though 
not  to  the  same  exUnt  as  formerly ;  it  gave  employmenl  in 
the  whole  parish,  in  1831,  to  200  nenTbesideB  wencn  wid  | 


children.  The  market  is  on  Friday,  and  there  are  two  con. 
siderable  yeatfy  JUi*  fbr  eattlei  lione%  pigib  ihiciiki^ 

cheese. 

The  boron :;h  was  formerly  ver)'  close:  the  corporation 
is  not  noticed  in  the  Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Act. 
The  living  of  Westbury  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the 
chapelries  of  Dilton  and  Bnttoo.  of  tM  joiat  clear  yevlf 
value  of 238f.,  wHh  a  glebe-hoose.  in  the  rural  deanny  of 
Wylle,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  Salisburj-,  but 
in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  precentor  of  Salisbury 
cathedral.  Tlie  parish  of  Westbury  contained  in  IsTj 
seventeen  daily-schools  of  all  kind-,  with  57H  scholiirs, 
namely,  'Ml'.i  lioys  and  213  skirls,  giviti;^'  about  one  in  tlii?- 
teen  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction.  One  of  the 
schools  was  an  infant-school  with  117  children,  name^.SS 
b(»'sand64cirl8i  another  wia  an  endowed  Lanca.^erian 
school,  witti  17B  boys ;  both  these  were  partly  supported  br 
subscription ;  the  rest  were  private  schools.  Tnerc  were 
also  twelve  Sunday-schools,  with  15G4  scholars,  namelj, 
7'j3  boys  and  Rll  girls,  giving  between  one  in  four  and  tai 
in  live  of  the  population  under  instruction  on  Sunday. 

Bryan  Edward*,  the  hbtoriaaof  the  Wcit  ladics,  was  a 
native  of  Westburj'. 

Wilton  is  in  the  hundred  of  Branch  and  Dole,  3  milct 
weat-north-west  of  Saliibaiy,  and  88  fkmn  the  Genoal  Pot- 
OfSce,  London,  by  the  South*Watem  Ridlwayto  Bamr- 
stoke,  and  thence  through  An. lover  and  Salisbury.  Wil- 
ton is  a  place  of  great  antiijuity,  and  its  former  importance 
is  indicated  by  the  circumstance  of  its  having  given  nsine 
to  the  county,  which  is  called  in  the  Saxon  Chronidi 
Wiltunscire.  The  town  itself  appears  to  have  obtained  I's 
name  from  the  river  Wily  (Wily-town,  Wilton),  nearwbieli 
it  stands.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of  AJfred'b  cailiar 
battles  with  the  Danes  (A.9.871Xand  some  hateiimoNllI 
to  be  the  ElTendune  of  the  mTon  Chronicle  ma  flHHr 

nntient  authorities,  where  E::bcrt  conqm  red  'a.d.  823)1he 
Mercian  Kinif  Beornwult',  and  cslabhshed  the  perroanenl 
supremacy  of  the  West  Saxon  dynasty.  Wilton  was  tli« 
occasional  residence  of  the  West  Saxon  kings ;  and  an  tbher 
for  nuns,  which  was  either  originally  or  soon  became  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  existed  here  at  an  early  peiiod,  o( 
which  Alfred  and  his  aaoeeaaors  Edward  the  Elder,  Ath<l> 
Stan,  Edmund,  Edred,  and  Edgar,  were  great  bencfictwi. 
"Wilton  was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Danish  King  Swejn, 
in  the  reifrn  ot  Ethelred  II.  (.\.d.  1003),  but  appeal*  to 
have  BO  far  recovered  as  to  be  a  place  of  importance  it 
the  time  of  the  Conquest.  It  received  a  charter  from 
Henry  I.  In  the  civil  war  of  Stephen,  the  king  was  about 
toforti^tbemmastery  in  order  to  check  the  garrison  whirfi 
Maud  the  empress  hod  at  Old  Sarunt,  when  tie  was  attacked 
and  driven  away  by  Robert,  earl  of  Gloueeeler,  the  cni' 
press's  chief  auj^iorter.  The  yearly  re  venae  of  theahbcf  d 
the  dissolution  was  652/.  llr.  5^(/.  gross,  or  601/.  If. 
clear.  Wilton  was  for  a  time  (A.n.  909-1045,  or  later'  Ihf 
seat  of  a  bishopric  lornied  by  the  dismemberment  of  tf)< 
diocese  of  Sherborne,  and  afterwards  reunited  with  it.  jwl 
before  the  removal  of  the  see  to  Sarum.  [SakviiO  Tlx 
statistics  of  the  boroagh  and  pariah  of  initon  in  Nil  im* 
as  follows  i — 
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The  borough  1ms  been  enlarged  for  parliamentaiy  ptf- 
noeesbythe  addition  of  the  parishes  of  FuggIestonc,Sw 
ford-under-the-Castle,  Great  Dumford,  Woodford,  SobH 

Newton,  Wishford,  IJarford,  Burcombe,  Netherhamplon. 
West  Harniiam,  and  Britford;  and  parts  of  the  panshc*af 
Fisherton-Ant'er,  Bishopston,  Toney-Stratford,  Combe- 
Bisset,  and  Humington  :  this  enlarged  borough  compre- 
hends an  extensive  rural  district,  and  has  a  population  of 
8315.  The  town  stands  on  the  tongue  of  land  fonacd  bj 
the  junction  of  the  Nadder  and  the  Wily,  of  which  tte 
formei  (lows  on  the  south  side  and  the  latter  on  thenoitb- 
east  side.  The  village  of  Fugglcstono  and  the  hamlets  of 
Ditchampton  and  Bulbridgc.  in  Wilton  pari.sh,  are  .so  wu 
to  the  town  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  suburbs.  W  iltoa 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  on  the  road  from  Saliv 
bnry  to  Hindon  and  Mere.  The  churcli,  formerly  tht 
abbey  church,  consists  of  the  nave  and  western  tower 
which  are  antient,  aide  aisles  of  the  Elizabethan  or  esilj 
Shiart  period,  and  a  chaneel  of  aodero  date.  Ibeitait 
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•ererd  monuments  of  the  Herbert  flumlv.  Oppont*  the 
church  it  •  the  county  eroee.'  The  towMnll  it  an  utient 
plaia  brick  lnuldiiH|;  and  th«r*  *r«  plaece  of  wocthip  for 
liidepeiideiili  and  Hctliodiits.   New  the  town  u  wtlton 

Ho'is*?.  the  scat  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  a  manuon  of 
imon^uous  architecture  but  impoains^  appeaxance,  itand- 
inif  in  a  noble  park  and  pardon^.  The  house  contains  a 
fine  collection  of  paintings  and  antiquities,  and  a  valuable 
librarjr.  It  H  H^poitd  to  MMfjr  tM  «!•  «f  tttt  Uitiailt 
abbe^. 

Wilton  was  formerly  Ikmed  for  ila  Miptl  manufaeture : 
tbb  branch  of  industry,  though deeKned^KKve  MBployment 
ia  the  parish,  in  1831,  to  forty  men.  The  narket  u  not 

held  reirularly.  There  arc  two  yearly  fairs ;  out  of  them  is 
one  of  the  greatest  sheep-rairs  in  Enffland. 

The  living  of  Wilton  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  rectory 
of  Bulbridge,  the  vicarat^c  of  Ditchampton,  and  the  p«r- 
pt  tual  curacy  of  Netherhampton,  of  the  joint  clear  yearly 
value  of  45(W.,  with  a  glebe-nouse,  in  the  rural  deanery  of 
Wilton,  in  th«  archdeaconry  and  dtoccM  of  Salisbury. 

The  parish  contained,  in  1833,  eicht  day-schools  of  all 
Uads,  with  112  scholars,  namely,  69  boys  and  43  girls , 

S'ving  only  about  one  in  eighteen  of  the  population  under 
lily  initniction.  One  of  the  schools  was  an  endowed 
hchool  for  educating,  clothin?,  and  apprenticing  2()  poor 
boys.  There  were  two  Sunday-schools,  one  of  them  a 
national  school,  having  together  2S6  scholars,  namely,  116 
boys  and  140  ^rls ;  giving  cue  in  eight  of  the  popolation 
under  instruction  on  Sunday. 

Great  Bcdwin  is  in  the  hundred  of  Kinwaidstone,  72 
vtSttt  from  the  General  Post-olice,  Tendon,  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  to  Reading,  and  thence  by  Newbury, 
Huneerford,  and  Cross  Ford.  Great  Hedwin  was  a  place 
of  note  in  the  Ansflo-Saxon  period,  and  has  in  its  neiKh- 
bourhood  an  earthwork  called  Chiabury  Cattle,  said  to  have 
been  formed  or  strengthened  bv  Cisca.  a  Saxon  chieftain 
in  these  parts,  though  some  think  that  Cisaa'a  fortification 
was  on  '  CaMle  Hill,'  south  of  the  t<»wn,  on  whidi  ezten- 
nve  fimndatiom  of  walls  have  been  discovered.  A  fierce 
battte  between  Wulfhere,  king  of  Mercia,  and  Escuin,  or 
Escwin.kinc  of  Wewex,  was  fought  near  Bedwin.  a.o.  695. 
The  boroui^h,  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  parish,  sent 
members  to  parliami'tit  va  tlie  time  of  Edward  1.,  but  was 
dislranchised  by  the  Relorm  Act.  The  parish  of  Great 
Bedwin  has  an  area  of  10,420  acres,  and  containedtinlBSl, 
367  houses  inhabited  and  I  uninhabited,  with  a  population 
of  486  fiuniliea  or  2191  persona:  tiiree-iftha  of  the  popu- 
tatioa  irete  agricultural.  The  town  consists  principally^of 
twn  ftrects,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
church  is  built  of  flint  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  nave, 
chancel,  and  transept:  the  nave  is  apparently  of  Norman 
architecture,  the  c  tianc  cl  of  Early  Ens^lish  character.  The 
church  contains  numerous  monuments,  some  of  them  very 
antient:  among  them  is  one  of  Sir  John  Seymour,  father 
of  Jane  Seymour,  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  There  ia  an 
BBlMMt  flMiket<4ottw,  but  the  narket  is  diaeonthincd. 
Then  are  two  yearly  fiun.  The  borough  is  not  noticed 
in  the  Municipal  Heform  Act.  The  living  of  Great 
Bedwin  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  212/., 
locally  in  the  niral  deanery  of  Marlborough,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  but  in 
the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  dean  of  Salisbury.  The 
parish  had,  in  1833,  thirteen  dav-schools  of  all  kinds  (one 
of  them  endowed),  with  146  seiwlan,  giving  about  one  in 
fifteen  of  the  population  under  instfuetMm  fai  tbe  week; 
and  three  Sunoay-schools,  with  120  children ;  giving  only 
one  in  eighteen  of  the  population  under  instruction  on 
Sunday. 

Downton  is  in  the  hundred  of  Downton,  6  miles  south- 
south-east  of  Salisburj,  and  91  from  the  General  Post- 
Oifice,  London,  by  the  South-Westem  Railway  to  Basing- 
Moke,  and  thence  by  Andorer  and  Salisbury.  The  place 
was  of  soow  inpoilBnoe  ia  the  middle  agee,  and  had  a 
castle,  of  wbieli  esleaMve  earthworin  rennu;  but  no  bi^ 
torieal  notices  or  traditions  of  interest  arc  ooaaaeled  irilh 
tile  place.  Downton  sent  members  to  parliament,  but 
with  some  interruptions,  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.  until 
the  Reform  Act,  by  which  it  vras  disfranchised.  Tlie  parish 
has  an  area  of  11,420  acres,  and  contained,  in  1831,  715 
houses,  namely,  693  inhabited,  14  uninhabited,  and  B 
building,  with  a  population  of  783  ftniliei  or  3619  persons, 
about  naif  agricttltuzal.  The  town  eeariita  of  a  long 
■traggling  street,  itretddvf  MNH  tba  Aval,  vm  the 

P.  c«  Nu.  vm. 


three  arms  of  which  there  are  three  bridges ;  and  of  one  01 
two  other  streets.  It  is  neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The 
church  is  a  large  cross  chnicb,  wilh  nam  and  side  aisles^ 
chancel,  and  transept,  with  atowwrat  flw  intersection  of 
the  nave  and  transept;  it  contaioift  IMmber  of  monu- 
ments. There  is  an  anticnt  .^tone  cross,  called  '  the  bo- 
rough cross,'  at  which  the  parliamentary  elections  were 
formeriy  held.  The  borough  is  not  noticed  in  the  Muni- 
cipal dorporations  Reform  Act  The  market  baa  been 
discontinued  for  many  yeara. 

The  living  of  Downton  with  Nnnton  is  a  vieantjire,  united 
with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Redlynch,  of  the  joint  clear 
yearly  value  of  571/.,  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the  rural 
deanery  of  Wilton,  in  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  ot 
Salisbury.  There  w  ere  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  thirty-eiirht 
day-schools  uf  all  kinds,  witli  <i'21  scholars,  namely,  2-13 
boys  and  378  girl.s;  giving  above  one  in  six  of  the  popula 
t ion  under  daily  instruction.  Of  tliese  sc  hools,  two  were 
national  schools,  with  48  boys  and  47  girls ;  and  were  sup- 
ported partly  by  endowment,  partly  by  subscription.  There 
were  at  the  same  time  nine  Sunday-schools,  four  of  them 
national  schools,  with  589  scholars,  namely,  253  boys  and 
3.%  ^irls ;  giving  about  oua  in  aiz  of  the  population  under 
instruction  on  Sundays. 

Heytesbury  is  in  the  hundred  of  Heytcsbury,  9G  miles 
from  the  General  Post-Office,  l>ondon,  by  the  ^uth  Wea- 
tem  Railway  to  Basingstoke,  and  from  thence  by  Ames* 
bury;  and  17  miles  from  Salisburv  on  the  road  to  War- 
minatcr.  Heytesbury  had  for  its  Saxon  name  Hegtredes- 
bityg,aoftened  in  Domesday  into  Haaeberie.  No  historical 
interest  attaches  to  it  It  cent  memlien  to  paHiament 
from  the  lime  of  Henry  VI.,  and  was  didVanchiik'd  by  the 
Reform  Act.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  3380  acres,  and 
contained,  in  1R31,  280  houses,  namely,  288  inhabited,  11 
uninhabited,  and  1  building:  with  a  population  of  289 
families  or  1412  penoM.  Irom  one-fourth  to  one-third 
agricultoial.  The  town  ia  in  a  picaaant  valley  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Wihr,  and  eoanali  of  tome  ahteets  itre- 
gularlv  laid  out,  and  neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  employed  about  36  men  in 
1831.  There  is  no  market,  and  but  one  small  yearly  fair 
for  cattle  and  «hei'p.  The  church  is  a  large  cross  church, 
with  a  square  t;!wi  r  at  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transept.  It  was  antiently  collegiate.  There  is  an  hospital 
or  alinshoose,  founded  and  endowed  in  the  fifteenth  cei»> 
tury  bj  Walter  Lord  Hungerfoid.  Tbe  Kvinr  of  Heytce- 
huiy  IS  a  perpetual  curacy,  united  with  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Knock,  of  the  joint  clear  vearly  value  of  131/,, 
in  the  rural  deanery  of  Wylie,  in  the  archdeaconry  and 
diocese  of  Salisbury.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833, 
six  day-schools,  with  132scholars;  giving  about  one  in  ten 
or  eleven  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction ;  and  four 
Sunday-schools,  with  202  scholars ;  giving  one  in  seven  of 
the  population  under  instruction  on  Sundl^^'  AH  the 
Sunaay-eehoola  and  five  of  the  d^-echoola  were  eupported 
by  eontribntiooa. 

Hindon  ia  in  tbe  hundred  of  Downton,  fl7|  milce  fiom 
the  Genera)  Post-OSce,  London,  by  the  South  Western 
Railway  to  Ba-Mnirstoke,  and  thence  by  Andover  and  Ames- 
bury  ;  and  15^  fiom  Salisbury,  on  the  road  to  Ilchester 
and  Chard.  This  borough  sent  members  to  parliament 
from  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  until  the  Reform  Act,  by 
whieli  it  was  disfranchised.  The  parish  haa  an  area  of  270 
acree,  and  contained,  in  1831.  187  houses ;  namelf .  184  in- 
habited, and  3  uninhabited,  with  a  popuntion  of  184  hm- 
lies,  921  persons.  The  town  coniiats  of  one  principal  street 
and  three  shorter  ones,  two  of  them  crossing  the  main  street 
at  right  angles.  The  church  or  chapel  (for  East  Knoyleis 
the  mother  church)  is  in  the  main  street,  and  is  a  plain 
building.  There  is  a  market  on  Thursday,  but  it  is  much 
declined  from  its  former  importance ;  and  there  axe  two 
vearly  fairs  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry.  The 
borough  ia  not  noticed  in  the  MuniciiMl  Coiporations  Ro- 
Ibim  Act  The  living  is  a  donative,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  73/.,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Chalke,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  There  were  in  the 
parish,  in  1833,  five  day-sc!iools.  with  from  172  to  176 
scholars;  namely,  71  boys,  65  girls,  and  from  36  to  40 
children  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  returns,  giving  nearly  one 
in  five  of  the  population  under  daily  instruction.  Two  of 
these  schools,  with  71  boya  and  66  girls,  were  supported 
bgrLord  Calthorpe ;  and  were  also  Sunday  schools,  attended 
«a  Sundays  by  71  boys  and  83  girls,  pving  154  childrei^ 
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pr  one  In  nx  of  the  population  under  in«trxiction  on 
SiindavK. 

LudKmhall  ia  in  (he  hundred  of  Amaburr,  74  milw 
(nm  theOeiwml  PMt-Oflloe,  fjondOTi,brtK«8oath-WMr«ni 

HailwRv  to  Basinestoke,  tnd  from  thenee  by  Andovsr.  The 

town  is' called  Litlefaisele  in  Domendaj.  It  had  a  ca-stle 
cri  itcd  soon  alter  the  Norman  Contpiest,  of  which  there 
a»e  homc  remains.  It  sent  memhers,  thoujjh  not  unintor- 
niptedly,  from  the  time  ol  Edward  I.  to  the jpasuin^  of  tho 
Reform  Act,  when  it  waa  disfranchised.  Tne  horout^h  is 
not  noticed  in  th«  Mnnicinal  Corporationa  Reform  Act. 
The  atatiiitwa  of  the  borauga  and  periih.  in  1891,  were  u 
fbHom:— 

Hnaw 

iBMMa.      l^bttad.  VntalwMlwt.  lini>41a(-  Total. 

1660        116        4         0  180 


ehirllii  aoiulinMl  la 
AgrmitaM.  Tlad«.ta.    Odim.  TbM. 

69         33        26      118  835 

The  town  is  in  a  pleii^a-it  bitunMon:  the  itreeta  are 
neither  paved  nor  lighted.  The  church  Uof  irregular  form, 
.with  nave,  chancel*  WmI  two  transepta  of  very  unequal 
dimentiona.  The  ntve  and  chancel  are  separated  bv  a 
pointed  wnAt,  the  archway  beini;  occupied  by  a  wooden 
screen  :  ant!  there  is  a  low  square  western  tower  of  irrc- 
jfular  shape,  bnilt  of  fli-il  and  biick.  The  market  has  lon^ 
been  jfiven  up,  but  a  mulilaleii  ktone  cni-v,  dis'ini.n.l-.hci 
what  wa*  fornieilv  Iho  maiket-piace.  There  is  a  conMiler- 
able  yearly  fair.  The  livine  is  a  rectory  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  274/>,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Amesbury,  in  the 
arohdeaconiy  and  dioce»e  of  Salisbury.  There  were  in  the 
Miiah,  in  Ifoa.  three  dayHwhoois,  eapportcd  b*  aubMrip- 
fion,  with  46  acholarm  vii.  26  boye  amt  10  sirb,  irivinR 
nnm  one  in  eleven  to  one  in  twelve  of  the  popiilnlion 
umiei  daily  instruction.    Theie  were  no  Sin'<l,'\v-'^i  lujcils. 

\Vo(4'on-^:l-^-el  ism  Kingsbiidge  hundred.  K7  !iiiU->  I'rom 
the  General  l*o»|.Uffice,  1-ondon,  by  the  deal  Western 
Kailwav.  which  passes  near  the  town.  It  is  called  in 
Domesday,  Wodelone ;  and  was  held  by  Milo  Crispin,  but 
afterwarw  passed  to  the  Bamets  of  Wycombe,  from  whom 
it  obtained  ita  dislinKtiiaiiinir  epithet.  The  town  sent  two 
membei-s  to  parliament  Ttom  the  time  of  HenrvVI.  to  the 
pKt«in(r  of  tlie  Reform  Act,  when  it  was  disfrancniited.  It  i» 
on  an  elevated  site,  and  consists  chiefly  of  one  Mieet  alonf^ 
the  road  irom  Cricklade  to  Calne,  lined  with  houses,  built 
ebicly  of  bi  ink  and  thatched.  The  atatistioa  of  Ibe  borough 
«id  pnrUi.  m  IBU.  wtre  Ibllofwe 
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843        75  88 
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The  church  is  an  antient  stnictnre  in  the  oeotrt  of  the 
town.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  six  yearly 
fairs.  The  curporation  is  not  noticed  in  the  Municipal 
Corporations  iieform  Act.  The  livini;  of  Wootton  Baiinet  i.<i 
a  vicara^  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  461/.,  with  a  glebe- 
hooM,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Avebunr,  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Wilt^,  in  the  diocese  of  Swlisbury.  There 
were  in  the  paritih,  in  1833,  nine  day-schooh,  with  197 
scholars,  namely.  3fl  boys  and  3S  ^rls  and  121  children  of 
sex  not  stated,  ((iv^ni:  Irom  one  in  nine  to  one  in  fen  of  the 
population  uncfer  lUily  m^tiuction ;  and  three  Snndav- 
8c1m>)1s,  \v;ih  'Jit  scholars,  namely.  100  t)f>}s  mul  r>t  L'lrfs, 
and  children  of  sex  not  stated  in  the  return,  givni^ 
about  one  in  oin*  of  the  population  under  imtroeUon  on 
Sunday. 

Hiitiworfh  h  in  the  hundred  of  Rishworth,  OickTiule, 
and  Staple,  79  miles  flom  the  General  Post -Office,  fx)ndon, 
by  the  Great  Western  Railway  to  Shrivenham.  which  is 
distant  Iro.n  Highworth  four  miles.  The  parish  has  an  area 
of  OHIO  acres  ;  it  is  divided  into  seven  chapelries  or  tyih- 
iiiL's  and  contained,  in  1831,  a  population  of  3127.  Hi^'h- 
wurlh  t)-thing  liad  at  that  time  I3()  houses,  namely,  123 
inhabited,  ti  uninhabited,  and  1  building,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  131  fikoilies,  or  C32  persons,  about  one-«xtn  agri- 
dultural.  The  town  is  on  a  hill,  on  the  road  between 
Lechlade  and  Swindon  :  it  b  neither  paved  nor  lighted. 
The  housat  are  nMUy  buiK  €f  itone,  of  which  there  are 


quarries  in  the  nciehbourhood.  The  church  ia  inthe  mUk 
(It  the  town;  it  is  an  antient  building,  having  a  chapel 
on  the  Muth  side,  hung  round  with  pteeas  ef  antiaat 
armour.  The  market  is  6n  Wednesday,  and  (here  ate  two 
yearly  fairs,  namelv.  a  cattle  liair  and  a  ktaiule  liir  fbt 
hirinjr  servants.  Tne  town  was  formerly  incorporate^t,  but 
lost  its  privilejre  o('send:tip  niennber>tu  pmhament  thruupfh 
disuse,  and  the  corporation  lia»  ceased  to  exis'.  The  living 
IS  a  virarace  united  with  the  cliapeliie.s  of  Broad  Blunsdon, 
.South  Marston,  and  Sevenhampton,  all  in  the  |ansh,  of 
the  joint  clear  jMrijr  value  of  4t)8/.,  with  a  glebe-hbute, ta 
the  rural  deaneiT  «f  Crieklade,  in  the  arohdeneoiuj  tl 
Brhtel.  In  the  dweeae  «r  Globeeater  and  Brieiol.  Iliriv 
were  in  the  whole  par:sn.  in  IH33.  one  infant  school  with 
Sk)  children,  and  fourotner  day-«chools,  with  159  scholars, 
namely,  1 17  boys  and  42  etrls  t!ivin?  about  one  in  filteea 
of  the  population  under  daiiy  instruction  ;  and  three  Sun- 
day-schools, with  417  scholars,  namely,  223  boys  and  194 

E'rla,  giving  above  one  in  eight  of  the  population  ondar 
rtruction  on  Sunday.   One  of  the  da]r-oollooIi-«ia  fl^ 
annpertcd  by  endowment  and  aubseription. 

nut  or  Market  Ijavington  Is  in  tne  hundred  of  Bwm. 
boronirh,  about  113  milee  from  the  Geneial  Po-^l-Ofllite, 
London,  by  the  (Ireat  Western  Kailway  to  Chippet  ham. 
and  from  thence  by  Deviies.  The  parish,  mcliidi  ij  Iht 
tythmgof  Kastertoii,  has  an  areaof  Sfi40  acres,  and  had.  in 
|k;)I,3;K)  houses,  namely.  319  inhabited-  7  uninhabited, 
and  4  buildine.  with  a  population  of  3il6  families,  or  |i>2S 
persons,  about  two-lhiida  agricultural.  The  town  ia  in  the 
vdlej  between  the  green  iind  and  chalk  hills  on  thenntli* 
west  side  of  flaliiiniiy  Plain ;  the  two  principal  streets  cnM 
each  other  at  right  angles;  and  the  hamlet  of  Easterton 
nearly  ndjoins  the  town  on  the  north-ea.st.  The  church  n 
in  the  1i)wn.  and  i*  of  Guthic  archit-u  f uie  of  the  Ister  or 
perpentlicular  peiiud.  The  market,  if  continued,  is  on 
vVedneMJay,  and  there  is  one  yeai  ly  fair.  The  living  i>  ■ 
vieaiage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  300/..  with  a  glebe- 
house,  in  the  mral  deaneiT  of  PMteni,  in  the  aichdeaeomy 
of  Wilts,  in  the  dioeese  of  Salbborr.  Titers  were  in  the 
whole  paris-h,  in  1833,  five  day-schools  with  87  chi'dren, 
namely,  26  boy*  and  46  pirls,  and  15  children  of  sex  n^*. 
stated,  privinu:  about  one  in  seventeen  of  the  ;  opiilnlion 
under  ^^.sfruction  in  the  week  ;  and  two  Sunda\ -schoe's, 
with  2(  2  scholars,  namely  121  boys  and  141  trirls.  giving 
one  ill  six  uf  the  population  under  instruction  on  Sund^; 
Bishop  Tanner,  author  of  the  *Notiti»  Monastica,'  t 
native  of  Maritet  tavington. 

Melkshara  is  in  the  hundred  of  Melk^ham,  about  101 
miles  from  the  General  Post-Office,  London,  l>y  the  Gr(it 
Western  Railway  to  Chipj)enfiaiii.  and  (loni  thence  through 
Laycock.  At  the  lime  of  the  Domesday  survey  the  manor 
belonged  to  the  crown,  and  the  town  appears  to  have  beta 
a  place  of  some  consequence ;  but  it  atlerwards  declined, 
and  continued  in  obscnri^  until  it  was  revived  by  the 
iotrodiictioa  of  the  cloth  aMauOtelmn ;  but  Uiat  biandi  U 
fakfnatry  has  of  late  years  somewhat  deeffned.  SomevHii 

since  mineral  waters  were  discovered  in  the  neitrhbournood 
of  the  tovxn  ;  and  hot  and  cold  baths  have  boen  established, 
and  houses  built  for  visitors  to  '  the  Sna.'  Tlie  jiansh  I  m 
an  area  of  tl020  acres,  without  including:  the  ctiapelr)  of 
Seead,  vriddl  is  a  dependency  of  it :  it  had,  in  1H31.  OtJS 
houses;  namely,  942  inhabited,  48  uninhabited,  and  9 
building,  with  a  population  of  SV3  familiei  or  4722  1|c^ 
sons,  about  two-sevenths  a^cuhural.  The  town  con»iit> 
principally  of  one  long  windinir  irregular  street,  chieBj 
along  the  road  from  Bath  to  Devizes,  but  partly  on  IM 
road  to  Wcstbur}':  the  principal  part  of  the  town  i«dl» 
\  ided  by  the  river  Avon,  over  wlm  li  is  a  balustrniled  stone 
Imdiie  of  four  arches,  from  a  suburb  called  '  the  city."  a 
desitjr.ation  which  has  led  to  the  conjcctun  that  it  wa*  '••'•« 
site  of  a  Koman  station;  but  there  »  no  reason  from  bit- 
tory  or  tradition  to  think  it  waa.  The  housca,  which  aic 
of  stone,  are  of  neat  qipcaranee ;  and  the  main  itreet  n 

Staved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  church,  which  lies  bade 
rom  the  street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  totvn,  i*  a  cma 
churcli,  with  some  Norman  portions,  and  a  handsome  tov  ir 
rising  from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and  transcpl,  a  J 
two  chantry  chapels  on  the  south  side-  There  are  plates 
of  worahip  for  Baptists,  Independents.  Wesleyana,  aiiA 
Qoaken.  The  principal  manufkcture  is  that  of  bruad- 
cloth  and  kerseymere,  which  employed  In  the  parish,  in 
1831, about  ITOmeru  The  market  is  held  once  a  fortnight; 
for  cattle,  pigs,  &c.  on  Monday ;  and  there  is  one  yearly  air 
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T^ifre  are  pettvs<vwiotis  once  a  fortntErM,  andacourtforthe 
rfcnvery  of  smaii  d^fbts  Is  held  once  in  three  weeks.  The 
livin?  I  n  VI  amtre,  united  with  the  chapelries  of  Seend, 
Earl -Si  ok e,  and  Shaw,  of  Ihe  joint  clear  yearly  ralue  ol" 
916'.,  with  a  R!cbe-hoii»e,  in  the  rur»l  deanery  of  Pottem, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts,  in  the  diocese  of  8aliil»iuy> 
There  were  in  the  parish,  without  inclodinr  the  eldrp«hy 
of  Seend,  in  1833,  five  d&y-echoola  of  all  Einda,  with  asO 
sehoIarB ;  namely,  180  b6ya,  90  gtt^t,  and  80  children  of 
sex  not  ^fati'il  in  the  return  :  and  four  Sunday-schools, 
with  (fi'y  schdlars,  of  sex  not  '•fated  in  Ihe  retiirn  ;  tfivinir 
one  m  fifteen  nl'llie  jmpnlalion  under  instruction  daily,  and 
one  in  seven  under  instruction  in  the  week.  One  of  the 
day -schools  was  an  infant-school,  with  .'K)  childien  ;  and 
two  othen  were  Lancasterian  Achuoola.  with  130  boya  and 
90  nrb;  dl  three  partly  supported  by  etibaeripHoti,  and 
the  umeaaterian  school*  navinK  also  a  small  endowment. 

Mere  la  in  the  hundred  of  Mere,  1(M  miles  from  the 
Genera!  Post-Office,  London,  by  the  South-Weslern  Rail- 
way 10  Basingstoke,  and  from  tftence  hy  Andover.  Ames-  ' 
bury,  and  Hindon  ;  or  22  mile*  west  of  Salisbury  through 
Barford  and  Himlon.  The  manor  of  Mere  belonged  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  to  Ihe  kine's  brother,  Richard,  earl  of 
Cwawall  and  King  of  the  Rornana,  who  built  a  castle  here, 
tile  site  or  which  may  atflf  be  distlnffulriied  on  the  north- 
west  side  of  the  town.  The  parish  has  an  area  of  7400 
aeres,  divided  info  three  tythings.  the  town  tythinir,  Wood- 
lands aod  Chatkienw  ii-ke  (or  Chaddenwych)  tytliinEr,  and 
Zeals  tylhinii:  the  town  t^-thin^  cuntamed,  in  1H3I.  304 
houses;  namely.  '00  inliHbited  and  4  uninhabited  ;  with  a 
population  of  300  I'amiliva  or  1482  peraons.  rather  more 
than  one-third  agriealtural.  The  population  of  the  whole 
perish,  in  1881.  wu  2708.  The  town  consij^ts  chiefly  of 
one  street  of  IndiAmAt  houses,  irregularly  built  alonie^  the 
road  from  London  and  Salisbury  to  Wmeaiinton  and 
Eteter.  The  church,  which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
ti  Aii,  is  a  handsome  Gothic  biiildinir,  chiefly  of  perpen- 
dicular character,  having  a  western  tower,  with  battlements 
and  pinnaclea.  Hie  northern  porch  appears  from  its  archi- 
tecture to  be  mon  antient  than  the  body  of  the  church. 
Thtn  to  a  narket-eroie.  or  market-house,  in  the  centre 
of  the  town.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  and  ker- 
seymere is  carried  on  In  the  parish,  but  to  a  very  small 
extent,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  tything  of  Zeal^:  it  em- 
ployed, in  1831,  27  men'in  that  ty'lhing.  7  in  the  town  tyth- 
ins;,  and  4  inthetythine  of  Woodlands  and  Chaddenwicke. 
The  manufacture  of  dowlas  and  bed-ticking  was  carried 
on  Mine  years  »nce.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  and 
ttierc  are  two  large  yearly  fain.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  200f.,  with  a  ((lebe-hoine,  in 
the  niral  deanery  of  Wylic.  in  the  archdeaconry  and  dio- 
cese of  Saliiburv.  The  parish  contained,  in  1833,  nine 
day-schools  of  all  kinds,  with  201  sctiolars;  namely,  iCW 
buy*  and  71  girls  ;  and  one  Sunday  school,  with  300  scho- 
lars ;  namely.  100  boys  and  200  girls ;  giving  between  one 
in  thirteen  and  one  in  fourteen  of  the  population  under 
daily  instruction,  and  one  in  nine  under  inetnietion  on  Sun- 
day. One  of  the  day-ecbooli,  with  20  hoft,  had  a  small 
endowment 

S\N  indon  is  in  the  hundred  of  Kinfrsbridpe.  fil  miles  from 
the  General  Post -Office,  London,  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  which  pitsMs  near  tlie  town.  Swindon  is  plea- 
santly situaird  on  a  hill  conimandin)^  an  extensive  pro- 
ipe€t»  and  consists  of  bcvt  jal  streets  irregularly  laid  out. 
The  area  of  the  parish  is  3510  acreo:  it  comprdiended,  in 
1831, 338  bOMes;  namely,  9S0  inhiMfed,  4  uniidialrited, 
and  3  biulding;  with  a  population  of  360  families  or  1742 
perMMis,  about  one-eiphtnor  one-ninth  agricultural.  There 
are  M  vcial  irood  huuses  in  and  round  the  town,  inhabited 
by  latiulies  in  independent  circumstances.  The  parish 
church  is  on  the  souln-cast  side  of  the  town,  and  1-  of  mean 
external  appearance,  but  neatly  fitted  up  within.  There 
are  some  Diaeanting  places  of  worship.  The  market  is  on 
Monday  libr  com  ana  ether  conunodities,  and  for  cattle 
every  alternate  Mondav:  there  are  five  yearly  fturs.  There 
is  a  t!iil',  with  an  oveimot  whed  of  unusually  larce  dimen- 
sions ;ind  near  the  town  are  quarries  of  freestone  of  the 
same  formatiur:  as  ll.r  Portlai'.d  slntie,  which  employ  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  :  the  stone  is  used  for  troughs, 
tomt>-fitonea,  mile-stones,  &c.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  3U2/.,  with  a  g^be-houae,  in  the 
rural  deanery  of  Cricklade,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Bristol, 
m  tfan  diooaae  of  Qkwoeiter  and  Bitotol.  Th«re  were  in 


the  parish,  in  1R33,  seven  day-schools  nf  all  kinds,  with  Iflft 
scholars;  namaly,  ii'2  boys  and  U3  pirU  ;  and  three  Suntiay 
schools,  with  194  scholars  ;  namely,  B4  boy»  ami  1  10  kriil*  ; 
giving  between  one  in  nine  and  one  in  ten  of  tlie  popula- 
tion under  daily  instntetion,  and  about  one  in  nine  under 
instruction  on  Sondays.  One  of  the  day-eehools,  with  40 
boys  and  10  glHa,  waa  eopported  by  an  endowment. 

TVtrtirbiMge  is  in  the  hundred  of  Melkihaita,  120^  milee 
from  the  General  Poet-Ofllee.  London*  by  the  Oreat  Western 
Railway  to  Bath,  and  from  thence  by  Bradford.  Trow- 
bridjje  had  a  castle  or  some  fortification  in  the  reiirn  of 
Stephen,  wl  ich  \va.s  krarn^oned  by  the  supporters  ot  the 
Empress  Maud,  and  taken  by  the  kini;'s  Ibrces.  .luhn  of 
Gaunt  either  repaired  this  cattle  or  built  a  new  one ;  but  it 
waa  in  ruins  in  Inland's  time :  be  telle  us  that  of  seven  jneak 
towen  there  waa  only  a  part  of  two.  The  eaetle  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town,  near  the  river  Weie.  There 
are  no  remains  now,  and  its  site  is  built  over.  The  parish 
has  an  area  of  19C0  acres,  and  contained,  in  1831.  '2289 
houses,  namely,  21U5  inhabited,  IHI  uninhabite<l.  and  3 
building;  with  a  population  of  217^  ikmilies.  or  10.H63  p«r- 
80n^  ft  very  small  part  agricultural.  The  town  is  on  a 
rocky  hill  on  the  north-ea»t  bank  of  the  Were,  a  tiibutai]^ 
of  the  Avon :  it  wta.  and  jmitalily  k  alill,  Ihe  laitest  town 
in  fh6  oounty.  wHh  the  eneepllM  of  fltliibarv.  It  consist* 
of  seVtti]  9lreet!>,  irregularly  laid  out.  pavta.  and  liirhted 
with  fas.  The  hou-es  are  chiefly  cf  stone  ;  and  generally 
old  and  of  mean  appearance.  Tin?  parish  church  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  James :  it  is 
a  spacious  edifice,  wilh  a  nave,  chanoel,  two  aisles  with 
chapels  attached  to  their  eastern  eatiemltiee,  a  north  and 
a  south  porch,  and  a  larffe  wcatem  f4Wer  niid  spire.  The 
ceiling  of  the  nave  is  flat,  and  Is  omameotad  with  rich 
carving,  and  some  of  the  windows  have  n-agments  of  stained 
elass.  The  font,  which  octagonal,  is  also  richly  caived. 
There  are  two  district  churches  or  chapels  of-ease  in  Ihe 

£ari-h.  namely.  Trinity  church  or  chapel  in  the  town,  and 
laverton  chapel,  in  the  hamlet  of  Btaverton,  about  two  miles 
north  of  the  town.   There  are  several  plaoesof  worship  for 


General  and  Particular  Baptists,  MethodistMmd  Indepen 
dents.  The  principal  branch  of  htdw4ry  at  TmrbiidM  i 
Ihe  manvfactore or  broad-cloth  and  kerseymefc,  aepeclally 


fhe  latter:  the  two  branches  in  1fl31  gave  eifiployment  (o 
lOfM  men,  besides  women  and  chi!dien.  Ttowbnd(fe  is 
fhe  largest  cluitnut;  town  In  the  county  and  one  of  fhe 
largest  in  Ihe  west  of  Engftlld.  The  clothing  tiade  is  of 
considerable  antiquity  here.  Leiand  says  of  Trowbridge, 
'the  towne  standeth  on  a  rocky  hill;  and  is  very  well* 
buildid  of  atone,  and  floriiheth  by  di«|i«y.*  Ha  mantioni 
some  of  the  great  elothien  of  the  irtatM,  and  reeoida  their 
benefactions  to  the  fown.  The  market  Is  oH  BlitirdaT; 
some  of  our  authorities  give  the  place  three  markets  Weekiv, 
on  Tuesday,  ITiunsday,  and  Saturday  ;  there  is  a  yearly 
fair.  Petty  sessions  are  held  monthly,  and  there  is  a  court 
of  requests  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  which  holds  its 
sittings  every  three  weeks.  The  living  is  a  rectory  united 
with  the  chapelries  of  Trinity  and  Staverton  chapels,  ol  the 
Joint  dear  yearly  value  of  with  a  glebe-house,  in  the 
rtiral  deanery  cf  Pottem,  in  the  arehdraeomy  of  Wilts,  in 
the  diocese  of  Salisbury.  It  was  held  for  several  year*  by 
the  poet  L'rabbe,  who  was  much  respected  in  the  town  by 
persons  of  all  denominations,  and  whose  decease  was  the 
occasion  of  very  general  regret.  There  were  in  the  parish 
in  1833,  fourteen  day-schools  of  all  kinds,  vrith  978  scholars 
namely,  449  boys,  315  girls,  and  214  children  of  sex  hot 
slated  in  the  return ;  and  ten  SUnday-schools,  w  S  8141 
seholan,  namely,  1060  beijfa  and  10B4  giria;  giving  one  n 
eleven  of  the  population  under  daily  nistroetion,  and  one 
in  five  under  instruction  on  Sundays.  Of  the  day-schools, 
one,  with  198  children,  w  aj^an  infant-school,  partly  supported 
by  subscription  ;  another,  with  90  boys,  was  a  national 
school  partly  supported  by  endowment ;  two  others,  with 
280  boys  and  187  girls,  were  Lancasterian  schools,  nartly 
supported  by  subscription.  George  Keate,  a  poet  and  mia 
ceflaneoni  writer  of^  the  last  century,  best  known  bv  Ida 
account  of  the  Pelaw  lalamU  wia  *  oattva  of  Iww 
bridite. 

Warminster  is  iti  the  hundred  of  Warminster,  100  miles 
from  the  General  Post-Of!ice,   I^ndon.  by  the  South 
Western  Railway  to  Basingstoke,  and  from  thence  by  An 
dover,  Amesbury,  and  Hevtesbury.   Camden  proposed  to 
fix  here  the  Verlucio  of  Antoninol,  but  Other  antiquaries 
reject  thk  opinion.  Ilia  pariah  faaa  ia  ma  of  0480  teMb 
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•nd  ran  ptehentled.  in  1H31.  l3(IShouaea.  namely.  123C  i-i- 
habtted  57  uninhabited,  and  15  tail^g;  with' a  popula- 
tion of  (uiiiliM.€r  6115  pcnoiM.  mor*  than  oiic4iuni 
•frietdtunl.  Thetimnif tesTcryhwlthyataation,e]oM 
to  the  western  border  of  Salisbury  Plain,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Wiiy,  to  the  north  of  the  river  itself:  it  consists  of  several 
streets,  the  principal  one  extending  aloncj  the  road  I'rom 
Salisbury  to  Frome.  The  prinnj)*!  bireet  is  well  paved  ; 
And  the  senera)  appearance  of  the  town  is  nent  aad  respeut- 
•ble.  Tlie  parish  church  stand.s  on  the  noith  side  of  the 
town,  on  the  Bath  Road,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Denis :  it 
■  *  wfttiam  uid  tondaome  cbuicb*  built  of  atone ;  the 
tower  it  of  llw  time  of  Edward  IH^  tin  reet  of  tlie  clinrch 
was  rebuilt  early  in  the  last  century.  A  new  church, 
called  Christ  Church,  has  been  built  within  the  last  few 
years  ;  and  there  is  a  chapel  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  de- 
dicated to  St.  Lawrence,  founded  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  and  now  used  as  a  chapel-of-ease.   There  are 

Slacee  of  wonhijp  for  Baptists,  Independents,  Wesleyan 
lethodiiti,  and  Presbyteriao-Unitarians.  There  is  a 
handioiao  town-hall  erected  by  the  niyquie  of  Bath,  with 
a  handMme  anit  of  roona  tor  aiaemblies,  paUfas  meettngi, 
&c.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  and  there  are  three 
yearly  fairs.  The  market  is  a  cunsiderable  corn-niai ket, 
thoufl^h  it  has  been  injured  by  the  rivalry  of  Devizes,  which 
baa  the  advantage  of  canal  navi^i^ation.  The  October  fair 
le  called,  bv  way  of  eminence,  '  the  fcniA  fair,'  and  is  a  oon- 
•idcfable  sheep,  cattle,  and  clieeae  fair.  The  woollen  ma- 
nuAwtnre  which  was  formerly  carried  on  ia  now  aloBOit  ex- 
tinct, and  the  alk  oMiMiraetara.  which  wae  Intradueed 
•ome  time  rinee,  aeareely,  if  at  all,  exiite.  Onlf  feven  men 
were  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  parish  in  1831.  The 
livinjf  is  a  vicarHge  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  324/.,  with 
a  glel)e-hou!ie,  in  the  rural  deanery  of  Wylie,  in  the  ai  ch- 
deaconry  and  diocese  of  Salisbury.  The  vicar  pre&ents  to 
the  perpetual  curacy  of  Christ  Church,  which  is  of  the 
clear  ycariv  value  of  150^.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in 
1831.  thirty-seven  day-achoob  of  every  kind,  with  911 
aoholan^  namely,  494  baya  and  4l7f(irla:  and  nina Sunday- 
aaboola,  including;  the  national  idiool,  which  wai  a  day- 
idiool  idso.  with  1061  scholars,  namely.  555  boys  and  506 
girii;  giving  above  one  in  seven  of  the  population  under 
daily  instruction,  and  above  one  in  iix  under  instruction  on 
Sundaya.  Of  the  day-schools,  twenty-three  schools,  with 
SHOacholan,  were  damenMshools  or  other  schools  for  small 
diildren ;  one  was  a  national  school  with  140  boyajuid  60 
giria,  and  40  giria  additional  on  Sundays :  one  was 
tcriaa  aehool  with  Wgirla  ;and  one  wia  an  endow 
roar4«hooI  with  48  bo^ 

Some  of  the  villages  are  entitled  to  notice.  Aldhourne 
'colloquially  pronounced  Auburn  i  is  m  tlie  hundred  of 
Selkley,  about  six  miles  north-east  ol'  Marlboroneli.  It  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a  valley,  and  was  antiently  a  pli^e 
of  importance.  In  modem  times  it  haa  twice  aufferad 
•everely  from  fire.  In  1760  a  conflagration  destroyed 
UMMe  than  seventy  houses ;  and  in  1817  twenty  were  con- 
anmed.  The  eari  of  Essex  was  beaten  here  by  the  royalists 
in  the  great  civil  war  a.o.  1643.  Aldboume  Chace,  an 
extensive  waste,  with  a  laipe  rabbit-warren  on  the 
north  and  north-vrest  of  the  village,  was  formerly  well 
wooded  and  stocked  with  deer.  The  area  of  the  parish  is 
8060  acres;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1418,  from  one- 
third  to  one-half  agricultural.  Aldboume  had  formerly  a 
market  and  fain,  but  they  have  been  discontinued :  a  small 
manufacture  of  fusUaos  was  carried  on  a  few  yeat*  since, 
but  if  it  still  exkts  it  is  much  reduced.  Steeple- Ashton  is 
in  Whorwelsdtfwn  hundred,  about  three  miles  east  of 
Trowbridge;  it  was  formerly  a  market  town,  and  in  Le- 
land  s  time  was  tlie  ^eat  of  a  considerable  clothing  manu- 
facture. It  has  a  lofty  and  elegant  church,  with  nave, 
chancel,  side  aisles,  norlli  ana  south  porches,  two  »mall 
chapels,  and  a  large  western  tower.  Both  church  and 
towf  I'  ait  auhnountcd  by  battlements  and  pinnacles.  The 
towel  bac  a  tm  westetn  window,  and  was  antiently  sur- 
mounted by  a  stone  spire,  or,  as  LeJand  calls  it,  a  ■  spired 
steeple,'  which  gave  to  the  village  its  distinguishing  epi- 
thet of  S'et'plc-.\sh1on.  Tlie  spire  was  destroyed  in  two 
thujjder-storm%  in  July  and  October,  1670.    A  tes.sellated 

EVemeiit,  (li'Ve;  mj;  from  the  Usual  style  ami  materials  of 
>man  oavements,  was  dug  up^  at  Steepk-Ashton.  The 
area  of  the  parish  is  74.VI  acres :  it  is  divided  into  five  cha- 
pelries  or  tyUuogs.  Tlie  popniation  of  tite  lything  cf 
8t«epU-Aaiiton,ui  1881,  WM%B;  pf  }|if  wboU  pSisb, 


\s:yi.  Box  is  in  the  hundred  of  Chifpenham,  about  five 
m  les  east  of  Batli,  in  n  liaantifili  valley  watered  by  a  snnll 
feeder  of  the  Avon.  MMmtiinca  called  the  Box  bmk. 
There  are  cowideiBble  quames  near  Box,  of  the  ftaartoat 

usually  called  Bath  stone,  and  there  are  two  minersl 
springs.   The  area  of  the  parish  is  4130  acres :  the  jpopula- 
tion,  in  la'il,  was  15o0,  of  whom  60  men  were  employed  in 
-Stone  quarries  or  on  the  roads.    The  Great  Western  rail- 
way pajises  near  Box,  and  the  longest  tunnel  on  the  line  ti 
near  this  place.    North  Bradley  is  in  the  hundred  ci 
WlMfWeladown,  two  miles  south  of  Trowbridge.  The  parith 
has  an  area  of  dOSO  acrcai  indoduic  the  tvljuog  of  South- 
wick  ;  the  popniation  of  flouthwidi,  in  1831,  was  1402: 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  parish,  including  the  village  ei 
North  Bradley,  1025;  toeether,  2477.  about  one-fborih 
agiicultural.    The  manufacture  of  broad  cloth  and  kersey- 
meie  ia  actively  carried  on  in  the  villajfe  ;  it  gave  cmpkw- 
ment  in  1831  to  91  men.    Bratton  is  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
north-west  escarpment  of  the  southern  or  Salisbuiy  Plain 
chalk  district  in  Westbury  hundred.  It  ii  a  bandit  of 
Westhaiy,flmn  wluoh  it  is  distant  two  or  tlwct  miles  eMU 
nortti-cait.  Bratton  camp  is  an  antient  cntreadiment  of 
irreerular  form,  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  enclosini;  la 
area  of  twenty- three  acres,  on  the  edpe  of  the  chalk  downs 
between  the  villajje  and  the  town  of  Westbury.    On  the 
escarpment  below  it  is  the  figure  of  a  white  horse,  which 
Gougn  supnosed  to  be  a  memorial  of  Alfred's  victory  it 
Eddington,  out  which  is  positively  asserted  by  olhen  to  be 
of  modern  date.  Broroham  or  Brembam  is  in  the  hunditd 
of  PottcnM  and  Cannings,  fiNir  miles  nmtii<wait  fioa  Ds- 
vlies.  It  is  near  the  supposed  site  of  the  Roman  ststkm 
Verhicio,  and  some  Roman  antiquities,  consisting  of  a  bath 
and  portions  of  a  tesselated  pavement,  were  found  here 
about  eichty  years  since.  The  church  is  large  and  antit;nl; 
It  has  a  chapel  richly  carved,  and  containine  some  antient 
banners  and  armour,  and  several  monuments  of  the  Baynton 
family.  Collinson,  author  of  the  histoiy  of.Somenetshii«,ini 
a  native  of  Bromham.  The  area  Of  tile  panah  is  3300  acres; 
the  population,  in  1831,  was  1506,  two-fifths  agricultinl: 
62  men  were  employed  in  the  woollen  cloth  maoufsetwe. 
BishopVCannings  is  in  the  hundred  of  Patterae  and  Can- 
nings, about  Uiree  miles  noi  th-east  from  Devizes :  the  area 
of  the  pariah  is  10,29()  acres,  and  it  extends  to  the  old 
boundary  of  the  borou8;h  of  Devizes ;  some  part  of  Ibc 
chapel  ry  of  St.  James  in  Bishop's-Caniiings'  parish  it  in* 
eluded  in  the  new  boundary  of  the  borough.  The  popoi*^ 
tion  of  the  parish,  in  1831.  was  33RO.  The  village  of  Wsiiopli 
Canning*  is  in  the  valley  beneath  tlic  sonthem  csearnmaatsf 
the  northern  chalk  district,  to  the  left  of  the  road  Mtweea 
Marlborough  and  Devizes:  it  has  a  fine  cross  church,  with 
nave  and  side  aisles,  transept,  south  porch,  a  chantr)' on 
the  cast  side  of  the  south  transept,  another  chantry  c1i&|H'1, 
and  a  lady  chapel,  now  used  as  the  chancel.    Some  po:- 
tions  of  the  church  are  of  Norman  character,  other  part* 
are  Early  EogUsh*  and  the  battlements  and  some  windont 
in  the  nave  are  of  a  later  period:  the  tower  and  spire  ri>e 
from  the  intersection  of  the  nave  aad  transept,  and  are  of 
Early  English  character.  Conham,  formerly  a  rnarhct- 
town,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Chippenham,  about  four  mile* 
west-south-west  of  Chippenham.    The  parish  has  an  ares 
of  6710  acres;  the  pojnilation.  in  1831,  was  •23:>2.  nearly 
one-half  agricultural.  The  village  is  in  a  healthv  Mtiiation. 
and  coiiiists  of  a  long  street,  with  the  houses  built  of  *onr, 
with  a  market-house  in  the  centre,  built  a.d.  1784,  by  Mr. 
Methnen,  vnth  tbo  vainexpcetalion  of  reviving  the  market 
The  church  is  a  large  antient  building,  lying  back  fiwa 
the  church,  dose  to  Corsham  Park,  the  seat  cS  Lo>d 
Methuen :  it  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  a  chapel  on  the 
north  side,  and  three  ai^Ies,  with  a  tower  and  spire.  There 
is  an  almshouse  at  the  south  end  of  the  village  for  six  poor 
women,  with  an  adjoining  lodge  for  'the  master ;'  and  there 
are  meeting-houses  fiir  Udependents  and  Baptists.  The 
manor  of  Corsham  was  antiently  a  royal  demeuc ;  and 
sulMequently  belonged  to  the  eansof  ComwaU.  Richardi 
earl  of  ComwaU.  brother  ofHenry  III.,  granted  to  thctaoaatt 
of  the  manor  some  peculiar  privileges,  which  they  still 
retain,  e-pecially  that  of  appointing  a  bailiff,  who  is  sheriff 
and  coroner,  with  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  the  manor. 
Corsham  House  is  a  buildiiiij  of  liic  age  of  Elirabeth,  of 
very  incongruous  architecture ;  it  contains  a  very  fine  col- 
lection of  paintings,  formed  by  Sir  Paul  Methuen.  an  emi- 
nent diplomatist,  early  in  the  hiat  centnty.  Sir  Richard 
BaekflMra,  the  poet,  was  a  native  of  Ooisham.  Loog- 
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bndsre  Deveilrill  or  Devrrill  is  in  ihe  southern  division  of 
Damerham  hundred.  It  is  called  Ixtn^bridge  Deverhill  to 
distini^ish  it  from  fuiir  other  villages  to  which  the  name  of 
Deverhill  is  common,  all  lying  within  about  three  miles 
•outh  of  Longbridire  Deverhill,  and  one  of  them,  Hill  De- 
Terhill,  imm^iatetjr  a4jaeent  to  it  Longbridge  Deverill 
p«hsh  has  an  area  of^SOaerea ;  the  popuIaHon,  in  1831, 
iraaUin;aore  than  a  third  Mrieoltoial:  Um  doUiiiii: 
— nufeelBW  employed  above  fiftf  men.  Dilton  it  a 
•aburb  of  Wettbury,  of  whic  h  parish  it  is  a  ehapelry.  The 
ehapel  is  about  a  mile  from  Wt'stbury  :  the  population  ot 
the  ch;ipelry,  in  1831,  2172.  of  whom  2t)0  men  were 
employed  in  manufacture  chiefly  or  vsholly  of  woollen 
cloth  and  kerseymere.  Hilperton  u  little  more  than  a 
Bile  iiofth<CMt  of  Trowbridge ;  it  ■hares  in  the  doth  and 
kmqrmm  manuikcture  ofthtttown,  whidi  gave  enploy- 
aWBt  to  95  men  iaKlperton  parish  in  1831.  The  area  of 
the  pariah  ii  980  aeres ;  the  puptilation,  in  VS\,  waa  I0S7. 
Kin?swood  is  in  a  portion  of  Chipjinnhain  hundred  in- 
sulated in  Gloucestershire,  about  a  mile  .south  by  west  of 
Woolton-under-Edge.  There  wa.s  formerly  a  (Mstertian 
abbey  here,  founded  a.d.  1139  :  it  was  almost  forsaken 
won  afterwards  by  the  removal  of  the  monks  to  Haaelden, 
and  afterwaida  to  Tetbuiy,  Kingawood  becoming  a  cell 
with  only  •  monk  or  two  to  taj  mam ;  but  about  a.o.  1170 
the  abbot  and  monks  retnraed  to  a  plaee  called  Merewood. 
ia  IQngawood  parish,  where  the  villaire  now  is.  near  the 
nte  of  their  former  seat.  The  revenues  of  the  abbey  at 
the  dissolution  were  estimated  at  Z'Ai.  11*.  2rf.  s:ros.s  or 
244/.  11*.  2d.  clear,  accordini:  to  Speed  and  Dugdale.  The 
statement  of  a  MS.  Valor,  quoted  by  Tanner,  differs  a  little 
from  this  account.  Part  of  the  conventual  buildinf^s,  con- 
abting  of  the  nte-famiae  of  the  abbey  and  a  range  of  build- 
inga  on  each  «M»,  hdely  occupied  aa  aepantc  dwelHnfCN 
bat  now  in  ruins,  are  still  standintr-  The  area  of  Kin^s- 
wood  parish  is  2320  acres;  the  )x)pulation,  in  1831,  was 
1447.  of  whom  123  men  were  employed  in  the  woollen 
cloth  manufacture.  East  Knoyle.  in  Downton  hundred, 
abiuit  two  miles  south-west  of  Hindon  (area  of  parish 
0320  acres;  population,  in  1H31,  IU'28,  chiefly  agricultural) 
mo  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  whose  father 
«M  reetor  of  the  parish.  Hnmsbury  is  in  Riunabory  han- 
drod,  0|  milai  Bonh-west  ftom  Hungerfoid.  It  was  made 
the  seat  of  the  bishopric  erected  in  the  ninth  or  tenth 
century  by  the  dismemberment  of  Wiltshire  from  the 
diocese  ol  Sherborne  ;  the  see  was  removed  after  an  in- 
terval to  Wilton,  but  at  what  period  is  doubttVil ;  and  was 
afterwaid:  reunited  to  Sherborne,  the  cathedral  being 
fixed  at  Old  Sarum,  from  which  it  was  removed  to 
Salisibary.  The  area  of  the  whole  PwUh.  which  is  divided 
into  three  tjthinga,  ia  9000  acres ;  tne  pifnlation^in  1831, 
wia  2290,  of  which  the  town  tythmg  contained  1038.  The 
^urch  is  spacious,  and  consist!  of  a  nave  and  two  aisles, 
a  chancel,  and  a  massive  western  tower.  Ramsbunr'  manor 
and  house  belong  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  Sherston  .Mat^na, 
or  Great  Sherston,  is  in  Chippenham  hundred,  about  six 
miles  west  of  Malmesbury.  Tne  area  of  the  parish  is  4140 
•area ;  the  population,  in  1831,  was  1361,  principally  agri- 
caltitral.  Sherston  ia  thought  by  some  to  bt  the  Sceor- 
itaao  of  the  8uon  Chronicle,  the  scene  of  an  indecisive 
battle  (a.d.  1018)  between  Edmund  II.  (Ironside)  and 
Canute,  who  enpai^ed  during  the  battle  in  personal  con- 
flict. The  viUaiije  is  partly  within  the  site  of  an  anUcnt 
encampment,  part  of  which  is  obliterated.  There  is  a 
local  tradition  of  a  conflict  between  the  Saxons  and  Danes, 
tn  which  the  Saxons  were  commanded  bjr  a  Wtirior  called 
*Rattlebone,'  of  whom  a  gigantic  figure  u  seen  on  the  sign 
Of  an  inn.  Rattlebone  is  thought  to  be  a  popuJar  traditional 
name  of  Edmund  II.  The  church  at  Sherston  is  a  very 
targe  cross  church,  comprehending  a  nave,  two  aisles, 
transept,  and  larjre  south  porch.  It  is  of  variou-n  dates, 
partly  Norman,  pnrllv  later.  Southwick  (population,  in 
1831,  14521  i.s  a  tUluni,'  of  North  Bradley  in  Wliorwels- 
down  hundred,  tvcu  miles  south-south-west  of  Trowbridge. 
The  cloth  manufacture  employed,  in  1831,  113  men. 
Winsley  and  Limpley-atoke  are  chapelriea  in  the  parish 
and  hundred  of  Bradford ;  Winsley  about  a  mile,  and 
Limpley-etoke  about  two  miles  west  of  ttiat  town.  The 
population  of  the  two  chapelries,  ir  1831,  was  2847 ;  the 
cloth  manufacture  pave  employment  to  245  men 

Divitions  for  EccUmaKltcal  and  Legal  Purjxk'ipg. — The 
CO  inty  wa.s  formerly  included  in  the  diocese  of  Salisbury, 
anl  waa  divided  into  the  two  sc-Ghdeaoooiics  of  Salisbury 


and  Wilts.  Tlie  archdeaconry  of  Salisbury  comprehended 
the  five  rural  deaneries  of — (1^  Ameshiirv,  f2>  Chaike  or 
Chalk,  (3)  Pottern,  (4)  Wilton,  (5)  Wylie'or  Wylye  ;  be- 
side the  deanery  of  Salisbury,  which  consists  of  the  three 

Sarishes  of  that  city :  the  archdeaconry  of  Wilts  compre* 
ended  the  four  rural  deanerica  of— <1)  Avebory,  (2)  Cnck- 
lade,  (3)  MUneeboiy.  (4)  M nlbomigh.  Bjrthe  late  altera> 
tioni,  la  jwtmanee  of  tiia  laeoonMndalttoB  of  the  Church 
Osmnlsiionera,  the  raral  deaneriea  of  Criddade  and 
Malmeisbilry  have  been  transferred  tn  the  archdeaconry  of 
Bristol,  in  the  diocese  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester  ;  and  the 
niral  deaner)'  of  Pottern  has  been  tiansferxed  from  the 
archdeaconry  of  Sa'isbury  to  that  of  Wilts.  The  total 
number  of  ecclesiastical  charges  in  the  cmmty  iikaanearae 
we  can  ascertain,  336;  but  as  some  of  these  are  pema* 
nently  united,  the  number  of  beneleca  ia  only  299.  The 
eoelceiaitioal  ohargae  and  baneAoee  an  inaafid  m  Cd- 
lowa^— 
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Wiltshire  is  in  the  western  ebooitt  the  spring asnses  are 
held  at  Salisbuiy.  the  enoHMar  mim  at  Oevisca.  The 
judges  proceed  to  tlioee  plaeea  Ihooi  WiaeliMtcr ;  and  go 

(W>m  them  to  Dorchester.  The  Epiphany  and  Easter  quar* 
ter  sessions  for  the  county  are  held  at  Salisburv ;  the  mid- 
summer  sessions  at  Wmiiaitcri  and  the  Micnaelinaa  iia» 

aions  at  I>evizes. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1838  there  were  four 
prisons  belonging  to  the  county :  one,  a  county  gaol,  at 
Fisherton  Anger,  a  suburb  of  Salisbuiy;  two  at  Devites, 
the  old  bridewell  and  the  new  Iioum  of  eomelion;  and 
one,  a  bridewell,  at  Marlborongh.  But  since  that  tine  the 
old  bridewell  st  Deviies  has  been  sriven  up.  The  county 
paol  at  Fisherton  Anger  contains  112  sleeping  cells  and  5 
dark  cells;  with  10  day-yards,  all  gravelled  ai.d  paitially 
paved.  Each  prisoner  eats  and  sleeps  in  a  separate  cell, 
and  only  four  or  five  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  yard  together. 
The  prison  is  not  made  so  useful  as  it  might  be ;  aa  many 
as  BO  cells  lutve  been  empty  at  one  time,  and  that 
while  the  prisons  at  Devizes  and  IdarUKMfOUgh  were  full  to 
overflowing.  The  majority  of  the  inmates  are  prisonera 
for  trial.  The  prison  is  neat  and  clean  and  well  arranged: 
it  is  so  built  that  every  sound  is  heard,  even  a  whisper  has 
been  said  to  have  been  heard  at  ni^hf.  The  labour  is  very 
light.  The  house  of  correction  at  Devues  contains  235 
sleeping  cells,  38 of  which  are  for  women ;  an  addition  of  40 
oella  has  been  lately  made.  There  are  ten  wards  or  divi- 
iiona  for  men,  and  a  separate  building  for  women.  Dayw 
rooms  for  the  men  are  almost  disused ;  the  womeli  have  a 
day-room,  a  laundry,  and  an  infirmary;  there  ia  also  a 
school-room.  Most  of  the  prisoners  sleep  in  separate  cells. 
The  silent  system  is  enforced  on  all.  Prisoners  for  trial  are 
placed  in  a  yard  dunng  the  day,  two  or  four  together ;  but 
convicted  prisoners  are  allowed  to  be  in  the  yard  only  one 
at  a  tine.  The  prison  is  neat  and  orderly ;  the  general 
aaanwenant  moOt  and  the  keeper  and  matron  humane. 
PorHMaoeonommed  to  hard  Uoor  there  ia  atread4nill 
capable  of  ennloifimrOOpriBoneii,  and  a  crank  nill  for  30: 
The  county  bndeweu  at  Marlborough  was  built  fai  1786 , 
it  is  too  small ;  it  contains  four  wards,  four  yards,  and  fo.ir 
day-rooms,  with  alxjve  20  cells.  There  are  no  means  of 
warming  the  cells  m  winter.  The  untried  have  a  yard  to 
thcflVMlva^  ia  which  thejr  commnnicale  tnth  eaca  othai 
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iritbout  rwfanunt ;  but  the  conTicted  are  kept,  as  far  u 
aomibl*.  in  Mptnte  adls.  There  u  no  regular  latwur  for 
the  men:  the  waCMtt MMnettoNe ^nuh  end  nend  clothes. 
The  amuiKementa  of  the  priwn  iie  fai  eevend  mpeMa  de- 
fective ;  but  it  is  kept  ncRt  and  olesn,  end  the  keeper  ap- 
pears to  penunu  tills  utFicc.  amid  Bwny  difficulties  in  a 
methodical  and  cart-lul  manner.  {Impeeton  ^  Pritotu' 
Sfcond,  Fourth,  and  ^veulh  Rfportt.) 

Beftm  theRefonn  Act  thirty-four  membeni  of  parlia- 
ment  nere  retunied  from  Wiluhire ;  namely,  two  for  the 
eoont/.  two  for  the  city  of  Salisbury,  and  two  each  for  the 
btmiuffhe  of  Greet  Bedwin,  Calne,  Chippenham,  Crick- 
lade,  Devisee,  Downton,  Heytesbury.  Hindon.  Ludire%ha]l. 
Malmesbury,  Marl boPPUKh.  Old  S.uum,  Weslbury.  WHum, 
and  Woot ton-Basset.  Hy  'be  Herorni  Act,  Guat  IK'd.vin, 
Downton,  Heylesbiiry,  Huniou.  LudRenshiill,  Old  Sarum, 
end  Wootton-i]a»8et  were  altogether  disfranchised ;  and 
Calne,  Ma'me.iburv,  \Ve>tbufy,  and  Wilton  reduced  to  one 
member  each.  Tne  oouoty  wee  formed  into  two  divisiooa, 
ceoh  returning  two  memDCfi;  eo  that  the  number  of 
membm  ie  now  eighteen,  letinned  ae  followe  :— 


Wiltihiie,  northern  divirion 
Ditto,      iouthem  do.  . 

Calne        .  . 
Chippenham  . 
Cricklade    .       .  • 
Devizes      .       .       •  ' 
Melni»bufy  .    .  . 
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Salisbury  . 
Wentbuiy  . 
Wilton 
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The  northern  dinilon  of  the  county  eomprehende  the 
Inrndredi  of  Bredford,  Odne,  Chipnenham,  DamerHere 

(North\  Highworth  CMcklade  and  Staple,  Kincsbiidge, 
Kfalmesburv,  Melksham.  Pottem  and  Canninpa,  Rams- 
buiv,  Selkley,  8v»anboroiiirb,  and  Whorweltidown.  Tlie 
eourt  of  election  is  held  at  Devues  ;  and  the  polli-iir  places 
•re  Devizes,  Melksham.  Malmesbnry,  and  Swindon. 

The  aouthern  division  comprehends  the  hundreds  of 
AMeriwrT,  Amesbury.  Branch  and  Dole,Cawdan  and  Cad- 
wwth.  Chalk,  Damerham  (South),  DownUm,  Dunworth, 
Elitub  and  Everley.  Fniatfield,  Heyteeborv,  Kinwerdtdone, 
yLm%  Uodeiditch,  Warminster,  and  West  bury.  The  court 
of  deetion  ie  held  at  Salisbury;  and  the  polhng  places  are 
flalitlMiry,  Ea«t  Rverley,  Hindun,  and  Wm minster. 

The  detached  portions  of  the  county  were  by  the  Bouod- 
uy  Act  added  to  tb«  oountiea  in  wMch  th^  an  laqMc- 
tively  ineulated. 

In  eooeeauenoe  of  the  bribery  proTed  to  exiet  in  the 
iMfoniili  of  Crieklaide,  the  deedve  fiwnehiie  of  that  borough 
waa  extended  (a.d.  17B2V  to  the  flveholdera  of  the  hun- 
dred* of  Iliehworth  Cricklade  arn!  Stajde,  Kintrsbridee, 
and  Ma'miesbury.  With  the  exception  of  t'ncklade,  all 
tlif  boroutrh-i  in  the  county  were  onlartjcd  by  the  Homidury 
Act,  some  of  them  very  coniiiderably,  by  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  rural  paii4us.  This  waa  especially  the  case 
with  Halmeebury  and  Wilton.  By  the  Muiuerpal  Reform 
Act,  the  extended  periiamentaiy  bounderiee  of  DevlieB  nd 
Salisbury  were  adopted  for  nMUiioinl  puiMece. 

Hittory  and  Anh'ifiiitMt^Wmsit&e  u  probably  the 
ri(  best,  of  all  the  Engliah  OOUntiei,  in  mcmoria!^  of  the 
curliest  historic  period,  end  indeed  of  the  antc-lii>loric 
peiKjd  i)f  our  country.  This  pre-eniineiice  it  owes  to  tlie 
wide  extent  uf  its  chalk  downs,  unbroken  by  enclotures, 
and  untouched  liy  the  plough,  on  which  the  earthen  or 
rude  stone  memorials  of  the  remotest  age*  have  remained 
iinii^ured,  except  by  the  mouldering  touch  of  time,  or  by 
rare  and  occasional  interventions  of  the  euiioe  nnd  vio- 
lence of  man ;  exempt  in  a  great  degree  nOB  the  more 
■ystematic  and  com)<lete  {le»truction  whtoh  tiiecxteneion 
of  building  or  cultivation  Uiv^  caiivrd. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly  to  which  of  the  an- 
ticnt  Urilish  nations  tha  various  parts  of  the  county  be- 
longed. A  large  portion,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  belonged 
to  thai  nation  or  those  nations  who  aie  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  under  the  generic  name  of  Belgae  (BiXyw), 
Ptolemy  eieignf  to  them  the  ciliea  of  Iwhalis  c*I«x«)^k)  and 
A4pa^C«iid»«  Ofler*  eviMi)i  now  Ilehaater  and  Bath  in 


Somersetshire,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Venta  (Oiivra  ,  now 
Winchester  in  Hampshire,  on  the  other.  We  may  thim- 
fore  aeufn  to  the  Belgae  thai  nait  of  the  eounhf  wUeh  liii 
between  these  plaeee.  Poanbly  aome  natta  or  the  tooth- 
west  ern  bortler,  atwut  Mi  re  and  Hindon,  may  have  b«- 
lontjed  to  the  Duroinicei  AovpcSrptyic  Ptolemy  <,  who  occu- 
pied Dorsetshire  :  and  some  parts  on  the  north-eut  tide  of 
the  county  probably  belonged  to  the  Atrebates,  or  Atrebatii 
('Arfw^ancM,  Ptolemy),  whose  chief  town  was  Calleva 
(KaXqova,  Ptolemy),  now  Silcheater,  on  the  border  of  Berk- 
shire and  Hampmire.  It  ia  not  unlikely  that  the  oppv 
part  of  the  valley  of  the  Thaaea  mtjf  have  bdonged  to  th« 
uobuni  (AoBotttH,  PtolemyX  whoaeonief  town  wasDurocor 
novium.  or  Connium  (Kopifiov,  Ptolemy%  now  ("ireni  Mter 

By  Richard  of  (;irencc.Hter  the  towns  of  Ischalis  snd 
Aquae  L'aiidae.  or,  as  he  terms  the  latter,  rherniaf,  ur 
Aipiae  S41I1S  probably  an  error  lor  Siilis\  are  sssiRiied 
to  the  Hedui  ;  in  which  case  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
western  part  of  the  county  of  Wilt*  mny  have  be' 
longed  to  that  people.  But  it  i*  to  bo  olMrved  thit 
Richard  appeaia  to  be  at  i**ue  in  thia  matter  with  Pto- 
lemy, who,  aa  we  have  seen,  assigns  them  to  the  Heli^M. 
The  Celtic  oiiifin  of  the  Hedui  (supposing  them  to  be  of 
the  same  race  as  llie  Gallic  nation  so  called)  makes  it 
difficult  to  .siip|»ost>  that  tliey  nu'  iticliided  by  Pto!cni\  r.n- 
der  the  name  Belk;ae.  Yet  a  passage  in  Richard  indicstn 
that  the  name  of  Belgae  was  given  to  a  people  of  mixed 
race '  For  all  the  Belgae  are  AHotMogea.  and  dehnd 
their  origin  (WmtheGeltae  and  Beliae.'  In  the  vemoeir 
Riehard'a  book  publiahadtn  1809|,  Allobroge*  i*  interpnted 
to  mean  '  foreigner*.*  We  *u*pect  some  error  in  the  text 
of  the  t/niriiLil.  It  is  however  possilde  that  the  nsrac  cf 
Belifae  m  iy  lutve  been  c'ven  by  Ptolemy  to  a  ^rfat  cpi- 
fedeiation  ut  whicli  the  predominant  tribes  were  ot  B<r! 
gic  race  ;  and  that  the  Hedui,  so  powerful  in  Oaul,  wen 
in  Britain  subordinate  member*  of  this  so-called  Bdgie 
confoderation.  Riehard  amigna  to  Uw  Segontlaei  a  p» 
rition  near  the  river  Canatiam  (or  Kcnnet)  and  a  miy 
called  \'indonum,  which  he  elsewhere  enumerate*  slBonf 
the  tributaiy  and  lem  impoHant  cities  (civitates  stifMo- 
diariae  nini  )ns<{ue  moment i ) ;  and  his  aaap  appear*  H 
place  the  Segontiaci  partly  in  WilMihire. 

It  is  likely  that  the  county  was  included  in  the  scone  of 
Vespasian**  operations  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  when  l» 
sub^ied '  two  very  powerful  nationa'  (of  whom  Richard  d 
Cirencaalor  atntea,  probably  anoitgh,  the  Belgae  of  Ptoliaw 
to  have  been  one),  conquered  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  aiM 
in  reducing  the  southern  part  of  Britain  tnto  the  form  of* 
province.  Suetonius,  ^VjpcMraiftM,  c.  4.)  In  the  Kooso 
division  of  Bi  itain.  Wiltahu*  wtB  iBcbidad  hi  the  pnaim 
of  Britannia  i'rima. 

Alter  t  he  depariure  of  the  Romans.  Wiltabinwa*  the  scene 
of  contest  between  the  Bi  itons  and  the  Saxon*.  The  scene 
of  the  asserted  massacre  of  the  British  nobies  by  Henxat  is 
placed  on  Seliabuty  Plain;  but  both  the  event  itaafit  aad 
Its  locality  are  doobtftil.  The  great  victory  winch  Cferiie. 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Wes.sex,  obtained  n.D.  SW) 
over  the  British  king  Nalan-lcod  or  Nazaleod.  bnMigtit 
the  cduijuerois  to  the  .viuth-casterti  !)Oider.  Chardlord, 
the  (Jeidiee  s-ford  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  on  the  Salisburv 
Avon,  above  Fordingbridge,  in  Hampshire,  but  cluse  on 
the  Wiliahire  border,  was  the  limit  of  the  territoiy '  N*t*a- 
lean*  (a  name  which  *eema  to  be  preeerved  if  Netl^ 
Abb^,  in  Hampshire),  to  which  Natan4eod  gave 
Cerdie  doea  not  appear  to  have  entered  or  aubdaed  Wilt- 
shire then.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  is  silent  about  him  tn 
many  years ;  and  when  be  is  next  noticed  '  a.d.  519;  it  u 
oil  m  casion  of  a  victoiy  gained  by  him  and  iii.h  >un  C^nric 
at  Cerdicesford  or  Chaidford  above  mentioned.  Even 
then  it  may  be  doubted  if  much  of  Wiltshire  w  as  subdued ; 
for  many  years  allerwards  (a.o.  562)  we  tind  Cynric,  soo  of 
Cerdic,  in  auoceaaful  eondict  with  the  Britons  at  Searotif- 
rig  or  Old  Sanim.  The  West  Saxons,  of  whose  UnKdoa 
Hampshire  formed  the  nucleus,  appear  to  have  sought  to 
extend  their  power  northward,  to  and  even  beyond  the 
ThamcH,  rather  than  westward.  However,  before  or  in 
A.iJ-  rt77,  tiler  must  have  dvenun  Wilt.-.lnrc.  a.*  ue  tinJ 
them  in  that  year,  under  their  king  Ceawlin,  ilghlint;  witli 
the  Britons  in  the  north  of  Somersetahira  «nd  in  Glouoee 
tershire,  to  reach  which  they  roust  imm  ■ioasad  Wiltshira 
Whether  th^  suffered  any  rvpuise,  or  the  Briten*  re- 
taliated their  invasioo,  is  not  clear;  but  in  a^. 
acflocdug  to  the  Saxon  Chreniele,  '  there  was  a  grest 
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■]au|fifht«r  of  the  Britons'  at  Wodnesbeorge,  or  Wan- 
borough,  near  Swindon.  According  to  other  uitient 
«iiien»  Ceolrie,  nephew  of  CeAwlin,  was  in  thie  battle  mp^ 
ported  bf  the  Britona  araimt  hia  unele,  whom  he  eoik« 

ered  and  depns<  cl.  In  \  n.  (".52.  Cpnwftlh,  kini?  of  the 
e»t  Saxons, '  luusrht  at  Bradaii-lorda  by  Al'ene,'  obviously 
Brndford-on-die-Avon.  but  who  were  his  competitors  is  not 
stated  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle:  it  is  protwble  that  they 
were  either  the  Western  Britons  or  the  Mercians  (by 
whom,  under  their  kinf?  Penda,  he  had  been  a  few  years 
befiwe  expelled  from  his  kinfrdom),  or  these  two  powers 
ia emjunction.  In 71S^  Ine  or  lattlnng  of  Wewex, 
Mid  Ceolred,  kinf;  of  Mereia,  fouffht  ftt  Wodnecbeofhe  or 
Wanboroutrh.  near  Swindnn,  but  the  result  is  not  staled. 
In  A.D.  823,  the  battle  which  crave  to  Wessex  the  jH-rma- 
nent  superiority  amonir  the  Anijlo-Saxon  sttafes  wa--  lontrht 
at  or  on  Rilifnaune,  which  han  been  commonly  identified 
with  Wilton,  but,  as  we  Ihiiric,  without  reason.  Allinfirton- 
on-the-Roume«near  Amesbury,  and  Ellingdon  or  Ellington 
Wroughton,  now  called  simply  Wroufjhton,  near  Swindon, 
hnve  been  raggeeted.  We  tUnk  either  mppoeitioa  pa»> 
fhmble  to  that  wh)eh  identilles  Bllendane  nWi  Wirton. 

The  first  notice  of  Wiltshire  by  that  name  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  occurs  a.d.  K70.ju.st  btM'ore  the  aci-ession  oi' Al- 
fred, when  It  is  recorded  that  Ihe  tiishop  ot'  Wilfslute, 
Elhered.  was  translated  '.o  the  nuiropolilan  see  ol Canter- 
bunr.  It  is  obvious  that  the  name,  which  is  written 
Wiftun-scire,  was  taken  from  the  town  of  Wiltnn  or 
Wilton.  A  diviften  probably  odncident  with  the 
eounty  ia  iwUeed  »t  an  earlier  period*  mmehr,  a.o.  800; 
when  tile  Mctdea  .^helmund.  aldeman  of  the  Hwiccas, 
or  pemde  of  WevceMer  and  the  adjacent  parti,  having 
eronea  the  Thame*  at  Cynemaeresford  or  Kempsloni.  be- 
tween Cricklade  ar.d  Lcchlaiie,  to  invade  Wes^ex,  was 
defeated  by  the  Wilsaetas  or  men  of  Wilts.  The  name 
under  a  somewhat  altered  form  (Wyhaete)  is  found  aeain 
in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  after  the  acceMOn  of  Alfred,  de- 
■otint?  the  men  of  Wiltshire. 

Alfred's  first  battle  with  the  Danes,  after  Ms  aeetision, 
WW  fbu?ht  at  Wilton  early  in  fl7l.  before  he  had  been  on 
the  throne  a  month.  His  ardour  led  him  to  enpige  the 
enemy  with  too  small  a  force,  and  he  was  defeated.  .Inst 
at  the  besrn.mt,'  of  a.d.  878,  f'y ppiinliamme  or  Chippen- 
ham was  surprised  bv  the  Danes,  and  Alfred  was  driven 
from  his  kin^om.  When  he  emereed  from  his  retirvnient 
■Bid  the  marshes  of  Athelney,  he  met  the  men  of  Somer- 
■•Idliie  and  Wiltshire  at  Ecebyrhtes-stane  or  Egbert's- 
•tone  (nrobablj  Brixton^Deverhili,  near  Warminster),  on 
flie  east  side  of  Seal-wuda  or  8el-wood  ;  from  whence  he 
marched  to  I^lea  flley  or  HiEfhIey.  nrar  Melkshaiti  i,  and 
from  thence  to  .i^ilhandune,  penernllv  -tupposeil  to  be 
Eddin^ton,  near  Westbury,  under  the  escarpment  of  the 
southern  (or  Salisbury  Plain)  chalk  di*ttict,  where  he  gave 
the  Danes  SO  oomplete  a  defeat  as  to  compel  them  to  surren- 
der tlieir  camp  and  submit  to  him.  He  thus  reeovered  his 
cfaigdoBi  with  Htfle  AfleoMy.  The  Danish  army,  wfrieh 
appears  to  have  retired  by  agreement  to  Chippenham, 
aarched  after  i,ome  months  (a.d.  S78)  to  Cyien-ceastre  or 
Cirencester,  and  next  year  (JUD.  880)  ioto  fiast  Aogliat 
where  they  settled. 

When  the  East  Anglian  Danes  revoked  ar^ain.st  Kdwartl 
the  Elder  (a.d.  905  ,  they  forded  the  'niaiiicis  at  Crick- 
lade,  and  overran  and  plundered  the  country  as  far  as 
Bradoo,  between  Crieklade  and  Malmesbui7«  W  retired 
before  flie  UngeotiM  gather  Ms  army  to  attadt  theaa. 

In  the  year  07B  a  council  of  the  chief  nobles  on  eeeleii- 
asticml  amirs  was  held  at  Calne.  which  became  moumlViIly 
celebrated  from  a  fearlul  ili-Mutcr  which  diftinguithed  it. 
The  floor  of  the  room  where  the  council  was  assembled 
Erave  way:  gome  were  killed,  others  dreadfully  bruised: 
'but  the  holy  archbishop  Duustan  stood  alone  upon  a 
beam.*  Fkonsome  circumstances  *  the  holy  archbishop' 
has  been  eospeeted  of  beim;  the  author  of  the  disaster  m 
wMeh  he  was  so  singularly  preserved.  In  1008  Wiltshire 
was  ravaged  by  the  Dane»,  who  plundered  and  burned  Wil- 
ton, and  occupied  Old  Samm  :  the  men  of  Wiltshire  and 
Hampshire  a--M'm!)led  to  meet  them,  but  the  tieat-bery  <>r 
cowardice  of  their  commander,  Alderman  Ellric.  enabled 
the  enemy  to  withdraw  without  loss.  In  a.d.  1006.  the 
Danes  were  again  in  Wiltshire  and  defeated  the  Anelo- 
Skxofis  at  Cjraetaa  or  Kennet.  In  a.d.  1010  and  101.5, 
tftegr  were  hi  fflRriiire  agidn :  in  the  latteryearan  An?io- 
9am  amy  asse—Mad  at  Oaiban,  mm  Gwduun,  where 


their  king,  Ethdrsd  II*»lav  sick;  but  the  treaohenr  ol 
Alderman  Badrie  or  Sdiie  led  to  its  dispersion  without 
eominf  to  an  aoKagaomi  with  the  invaders.  In  lois,  a 
little  bcfbre  the  Danish  mvanoo.  the  widow  of  Si^leiih.  a 
Saxon  thane,  whom  Edric  had  treaoherouhly  imt  to  di  iUh, 
was  confined  at  MealdelmeVbyriK  or  Malint-biu  v,  horn 
whence  she  was  earned  off  by  Btiuiund  Iion>ide.  ttie  kiiikr  s 
sun,  who  married  her.  In  a.o.  lUlti,  Ednc  de&erted  his 
countrymen,  joined  the  Danes  wider  Canute,  and  passed 
the  Thames  at  Crieklade  to  march  into  Mercia.  In  a.o. 
1016,  soon  after  midsummer,  a  severe  but  indecisive  battle 
was  foueht  betwaan  Sdmund  Ironside,  now  king  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  and  Canute,  the  Danish  king,  at  Sceorstane, 
now  Great  Sherston,  about  G  miles  west  of  Malmc>bniy. 
This  is  the  latest  ljutoricH.1  event  oi  any  im|>ortanee  con- 
nected with  the  counlv  beiore  the  Norman  Concpiest. 

The  Koman  road  tiom  Caileva  (Silchester;  to  Isca  SUu- 
nim  (Caerleon),  probably  entered  the  county  at  or  near 
Hungcrford,  but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  traces  of  it 
east  of  Marlboroogh.  It  is  still  to  be  traced  trom  Fyfield, 
two  mika  tiait  of  Marlborough,  with  little  inteiruption, 
fbr  22  miles  across  the  downs  by  West  Kennet,  Siibury 
Hill.  a.little  fn  the  south  of  CaUlone-Willinsfton,  and  Lcnn 
thence  by  Heddinifton  Wick,  throuuli  Spy  Park,  alnu.sl  to 
the  lnjider  oi  the  county  near  Balhlurd.  This  road,  but  in 
the  opposite  direction  tothal  m  wlmh  we  havv  tiaced  it,  i* 
followed  in  the  fourteenth  Itcrof  .A.iitui.niu^,  and  two  of  the 
stations  of  the  Iter,  Verlucioand  Cunetio,  are  identified,  the 
former  with  Sandr  Lane,  just  to  the  east  of  Spy  Puk,  and 
the  latter  with  Mildenhall  anu  Folly  Farm,  both  near  Marl« 
boroutrh,  on  the  Kennet,  or  with  Kudire  Farm,  near  Prox- 
field,  midway  between  Mtrlboroupli  and  Huni<errord.  Cam- 
den proposed  to  place  Verlucio  at  Wai minster,  and  Ciib- 
(son  at  Westburj-,  Stukely  at  Heddington,  and  Hoihley  at 
I^ycock  :  but  Sandy  Lane  better  suits  the  di'>tanceii  of  the 
Iter.  The  remainsof  k)athB,tetsehdad pavements,  medalS) 
pottery,  glass,  Ik.,  have  been  dug  uj[»  in  Spy  Park  and  in 
Bowood  Park,  near  the  supposed  site  of  Vcrlucia^  and  a 
bend  in  the  road,  otherwise  uDaecountahle,  renders  it  pro* 
bable  that  there  was  a  station  here.  This  road  is  included 
in  the  twelfth  Her  of  Richaitl  ol'  ( 'irtnce>tcr. 

A  Roman  road  from  Caileva  sSikheiltr j  and  Venta  Bel- 
]  parutn  f  Wiiu  liciter  I,  to  I.sca  Dunoiioiuiii  (.Exeter),  coin- 
cident with  the  hlleenth  Her  oi  Autoniniis,  and  included 
in  the  sixteenth  Iter  of  Richard,  enters  the  county  acrOM 
the  Hampshire  border,  about  two  miles  ea<»t  of  the  village 
of  West  Wlnteislow,  passes  by  the  hamlet  of  Middle  Win- 
tefslow  (near  which  Hs  remains  are  called  the  Devil's 
Causewayt,  across  Winterboum-Down,  croKung  the  river 
Bourn  at  the  village  of  Winterboum-Ford,  and  from  thence 
to  Old  Sarum,  which  may  be  identified  with  the  Sor- 
l)io<iununi  of  Antoninus  [Sari  m]  :  from  which  place 
the  road  runs  south-west  by  Si  rat  ford-Dean,  Bemerton, 
Toney-Stratford,  and  Verndiieh  Lodge,  and  across  Verfl* 
ditch  Chace,  into  Doototahire,  where  U  is  in  one  part  known 
as  Achling  Ditah,  or  AtdkUng  Stred. 

The  Roman  Fosse  Road  looehes  the  boundary  of  the 
county  on  the  north  side,  about  2  miles  from  Cirencester, 
the  Durocornovium  cf  .\ntiiir.:ius  .and  tlio  XoftivMi'  of 
Ptolemy:  it  runs  south-west  abnut  16  miles  upon  or 
within  the  buniuiary  of  the  county,  coinciding  throughout 
with  exi£tmg  roadsii  and  sttowing  its  Roman  urigui  by  the 
directness  of  its  course.  In  the  Ordnance  Map  it  is  called, 
betwaan  t^noeslar  and  Bath,  (bat  wo  .know  net  on  what 
anlhoril]r,)AkenMB  8lraat,aadismehidedinthe1eiithlt«r 
of  Riohacd  of  Cirencester.  There  are  traces  of  a  Roman 
settlement  at  Ea.ston-Grey  on  the  Fo»se,  where  a  pro* 
fusion  of  me<3als  ha.-!  been  found. 

Another  Kuinais  road,  called  in  the  Oidnance  Survey 
at^er  Hiirden  i  Ermine  Way.  enters  the  county  on  the 
north  ude,  and  runs  south-eiBat,  coinciding  with  the  mo- 
dcm  road  from  Ciiencealar  to  Oliakiade,  near  which  it 
crasser  the  ThaaaM^jtMt  however  avoiding  the  town.  From 
near  Criekhide  il  rana  sliU  south-east  bw  or  near  Waleiw 
Eaton,  Brood  Bhinsdon,  8tiatton-St.-Margaret'8,  Wao- 
boroogh,  and  Uaydon,  iatb  Berkshire,  uniting  at  Spinaeor 
Spfi-n  with  the  Rontan  road  from  Ivondim nn  to  Aquae 
Suits,  or  Bath.  It  is  comprehended  m  the  tluiteeutb  Iteroi 
Antoninus,  and  is  coincident  thiOqghiOattta  WiUibiMCOOne 
with  modern  roads  or  lanes. 

A  road  branching  from  that  just  described,  at  Wafr 
borough^Nyth  and  Covenhan  temst  between  Stratlon 
and  Waabarough,  nut  aoiiUnniA  bf  fiWaahhw  and  0^ 
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ho„rn-9«  -(Jcorffp  fo  the  »tation  at  Folly  Pann.  near  Mu]- 
bo.nnijti,  comcidini:  with  mixlcrn  roads  or  lanes.  From 
Marlboroui^h  it  mayttiU  be  traced  runniryjaouUi-wpstward 
bjra  long  straight  avenue  aeroM  Savemake  Kore-t  mid  the 
groundi  of  Savemake  Home  and  Tottenham  Park,  by 
CroftOD.  Wilton.  Morton,  and  through  Conholt  Park  into 
BanHhire,  at  Hui|Mhi(«  Omtc  and  to  to  Vcnt»  Belganim 
or  Winchester.  Juat  beftm  qaitting  WiUiliin  it  wakm  a 

itndden  l>end,  VOiy  UBINIttl  tB  RODIU  iwdi,  tO  ftVOid  ft 

declivity. 

The  Roman  road,  known  in  later  times  a*  the  Port  Way, 
from  (Dalleva  (Stlchetter)  to  Sorbiodiinum  (Old  Sanuni, 
enters  the  county  at  Hampshire  Gap,  near  NewtOH-Tooay, 
and  rona  bjr  Porton  and  Winterboum  Gunner. 

ATMtlier  road,  tomng  apparently  from  Spinae  (Spccn 
near  Xewb(iry\  io  Iraecable  juaton  tne  border  of  the  countv 
near  Tidcombe,  4  or  S  milea  north-north-eaat  of  Luci- 
gershall,  running  in  the  direction  of  Sorbiodunum. 

Tlierc  are  nome  trace*  of  a  Roman  road  from  Folly 
Farm  by  Marlboronirh.  ninninp  due  south  in  the  direction 
or  Sorbiodunum  or  Old  Sarum.  PoHibljf  the  road  from 
Spinae  iurt  noticed  anited  with  thit. 

Another  road  b  iuppoeed  to  hurt  nm  in  a  noHh-woat 
direction  from  SorUoaumini  toward  Aquae  Snlia,  now  Bath : 
but  this  i«  not  certain. 

A  road  from  Sorbiodunum  leadint;  westward  may  be 
traced  acroi**  Salisbury  Plain,  throueli  Gioveley  Wood,  by 
Dinton-Beeches,  throuirh  Stockton  Wood  and  the  Great 
Rid;e  Wood,  towards  Monkton  Deverhill,  and  Kingston 
Dcverilili.  and  thence  by  Maiden  Biadlejr  into  Someraet^ 
thire.  It  ia  apparently  part  of  tiie  road  wUeh  rana  through 
SomeraetUdra  donf  the  Mtadlp  WHk  twnida  tha  BnuM 
Channel. 

or  the  station  Cunetio  tracer  are  found  both  at  Milden- 
hall  on  the  north  ride  of  the  Kennet.  and  Folly  Farm  on 
the  south  »ide:  and  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  distinifui'*!"''*  ih<"  'wo 
poaitions  by  the  name*  of  Upper  Cunetio  (Folly  Farm) 
and  Lower  'Cunetio  ( Mildenhali).  The  hill  on  which  Folly 
Flurm  ttanda  is  covered  with  a  variety  of  baaksaad  cartli- 
works,  probably  belonging  to  the  period  before  tho  Rooaaa 
dominion,  and  within  these  more  antient  works  are  traces  of 
the  Roman  settlement.  A  (>ortion  of  the  rampart,  which 
was  qiiadranpular  with  rounded  aneles,  may  I  e  seen  ;  and 
funciml  remains,  coarse  tessellated  pavements,  medals,  and 
other  relies  hsei  been  dug  up.  Tne  most  remarkable  of 
thcat  rafiet  wtra  a  small  bronic  figure  of  a  female  dressing 
her  hair,  and  a  bronse  spoon.  At  Mitdoohall  are  some 
tiMCaof  the  rampart.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  town 
of  Cunetio  occupied  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  that  tha 
two  forts  were  for  ita  dallnee»  ooa  oo  tho  iioHh»  tho  otiwr 
on  the  south  ride. 

At  Wanboruneh-Nyth  and  Covenham  iarroi.  where  the 
road  to  Cunetio  branches  off  from  that  between  Durocomo* 
viiim  (Cirencester  i  and  Spinae  (Speen  i,  are  traces  of  aKoman 
settlement ;  abuodoiMso  of  floa  red  gteicd  and  thin  black 
pottery,  as  ta  sooM  of  ooane  mamrfketura,  has  been 
found  :  and  inequalities  in  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from 
which  many  lanre  stones  have  been  dui;  up,  are  indications 
of  antient  muliiinjrs.  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  without  any  other 
authoiity,  that  we  are  aware  of,  than  the  modem  name 
Nyth,  has  named  this  station  Nidum. 

The  Roman  settlement  at  Baston-Ckay  on  the  Fossa  ap- 
pcoia.  from  the  ttaeca  of  buildings,  to  navo  bcoo  of  soom 
citent ;  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare  identities  it,  on  slender  grounds, 
with  the  Mutu- Antonis  of  Ravennas :  there  are  no  traces 
of  any  valUim.  but  niimerou.<!  medals  Olid  O  OOOiaoljjr 
sculptured  bas-relief  have  been  found. 

At  Stockton  Wood  Comer,  10^  miles  from  Sorbiodunum 
(Old  Sarum),  on  the  road  which  leads  into  Somersetshire 
fay  Kingston  Deverhill,  are  some  indications  of  a  Roman 
aettlement,  potUiy  and  nadala  having  been  dug  op.  At 
Bishopstrow,  between  WamhMtor  and  Heytcsnnnr,  on  the 
nne  o  f  the  supposed  road  from  5?orbiodunum  (Old  Sarum) 
to  Aquae  Sulis  (Bath),  the  remains  of  a  Roman  settlement 
havt  been  found ;  an  earthen  vallum  incloses  an  irre- 

Sular  quadrangular  area  of  SO  acres,  still  called  the 
loi^ :  large  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  have  been  dug 
up  m  every  part  of  the  inclosore.  At  Fitmead,  close  to 
Buhopstrow;  at  Rndge,  near  Frozflald;  at  Bromham. 
near  the  site  of  the  station  Verlueio ;  and  at  littlecote, 
near  Ramshtiry,  teaaellated  pavemente  have  been  disco* 
vered.  but  the  principal  of  them  were  destroyed  soon  after 
they  were  found.  AJt  Rudge  a  brass  cup  and  some  medals 


were  fomd  in  a  wdl ;  the  cop  was  iiucribed  with  the  namm 

of  several  of  the  .station!*  on  the  Roman  wall  in  No.'thtUB- 
berland.  An  engravin?  of  if  is  jjiven  in  Horsley's  *  Britan- 
nia Romana^,'  and  in  Hoard  s  '  Antient  Wiltshire."  Many 
other  Roman  remains,  but  not  of  i;reat  importance,  have 
been  found  ;  some  of  them,  such  as  stuccoed  and  paiaAcd 
walla*  and  hypocauata  were  foond  within  tho  indoaowi 
of  what  are  supposed  to  be  Britldi  settlemonta. 

Of  the  antiquities,  not  Roman,  the  most  striking  are 
those  of  Stonehenge  and  Avel)ury  or  Abury.  [Ston  EnE.Nca: 
AvBBURY.]  There  are  snmo  tiatus  of  a  British  nmd,  or 
track-way,  known  as  the  Ridge-way,  running  across  Salis- 
bury Plain,  from  Hejieahury,  by  John  a'Gore  s  Cross,  Red- 
horn  turnpike  (on  the  road  from  Salisbury  to  Devises),  by 
the  village  of  CharltoiHl»4he-Avon  and  the  hamletaof  Broal 
Street  and  Honey  Street,  across  Walker's  Hill,  by  the  vilUge 
of  East  Kennet.  over  Hackpen  Hill  (cast  of  Abur> ),  near  Bar- 
burv  anil  Leildio^ton  ('a-^ties,  and  over  Shelbarrow  Hill  into 
Berkshire;  ihrouahout  which  county  it  rnaystiU  t>e  tractil 

Wansdyke,  or  Wansditch,  is  a  va>t  earthen  rampart,  with 
aditch  on  the  north  side,  which  extends,  though  not  uninter- 
ruptedly, through  the  oounly.  1*hc  fin»t  undeniable  trace 
of  Wam4yka,  wcatwaid,  is  at  Maaa  KaoU  Camp,  abaa 
live  odtca  aootii-aouth-oait  of  BrMol.  It  may  be  tmd 
at  intervals  in  fiomi  rsctshire,  by  Stanfonbun,  Camp,  to  th« 
neighbourhood  ut  li.itli.  where  a  small  jiart  of  it  mu-j  ht 
seen  near  the  Warminster  road,  and  a  more  coribidera;  k 
part  extending  acrow  Claverton  Down  to  Bath  Hamptga 
Camp.  From  thence  its  diNOtioa  is  doubtlUl :  it  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  ooincided,  for  manv  Bulci»  with  the  linest 
the  Roman  road  IWmb  Aqnao  Sana  to  Ouoatio.  At  Ifo- 
can's  Hill,  three  or  four  miles  east  of  tlie  Roman  static 
Verlueio,  it  attain  appears,  divei^ng  from  the  course  d 
the  Roman  road,  and  running  acroM  the  chalk  down,  of 
the  northern  chalk  district,  not  far  from  its  soulhcn 
escarjjmi  nt,  which  overtuings  the  vale  of  Pe\v»ey.  In  tlj» 
l>art  it  la  very  perfect,  and  ia  accompanied  on  each  side  bv 
smaller  ditches,  by  barrows,  and  other  antiquities.  Nor 
and  hqrond  MaruMtough  ita  oouna  ia  diseormblc  ooh 
at  intervda.  It  may,  however,  be  traced  by  Cheesbur; 
or  Chisbury  Camp,  between  Marlboroui^h  and  Great  B^i- 
win,  where  it  suddenly  bends  to  the  Miuth-south  ea»: 
it  aherwards  tunu  more  to  the  east,  and  enters  Berk- 
ahire.  Its  length,  in  Wiltshire,  from  its  divergence  troa 
the  Roman  road  to  the  Berkshire  border,  is  about  19  miSei 
including  gaps.  The  origin  of  Wansdyke  ia  unkiMm 
Ibe  old  popular  tradition,  which  waa  evidently  eoa- 
noctcd  with  its  name,  was,  that  it  was  made  hy  the 
devil  on  a  Wednesday.  Aubrey  supposed  it  to  have  bees 
the  antient  boundary  of  the  kingdoms  of  Wessex  aad 
Mercia,  and  considers  its  name  to  have  been  \Vod«a»- 
dyke.  Stukely  suppo*ei  it  to  have  been  made  by  ti» 
Belgae,  to  secure  their  territories  from  the  Celtaa.  fir 
R.  C.  Hoare  seems  to  have  regarded  it  aa  a  Bi%ie  wwk, 
lepairsd  or  raeooatmeied     tha  Baxaoa. 

There  are  mimeroos  other  banks  and  ditehee  to  bt 

traced  on  the  downs;  some  probably  for  dotonce,  like 
Wansdyke.  with  one  rampart  and  a  ditch  ,  others  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  roads,  and  consist  of  a  broad  \t\tl 
way  between  two  banks.    Oldnlitch  may  be  traced  on  Ih* 
downs,  north  of  Warminster  and  Heytesbury.  runniitf  ' 
eastward  by  Chittern,  or  Chiltem-All-Saints.  and  Tibhea^i 
till  it  tenninatea  in  another  ditdi  raming  at  right  angir^  i 
to  it;  ita  length  is  about  11  miles,  including  gny^  or  | 
intervds;  the  transverse  ditch,  in  which  it  terminates  cu  | 
be  traced  for  atxive  two  miles.    Grimsditch,  consisting:  cl 
a  bank  and  ditch,  and  Bokerly-ditch,  also  consisting  oli 
bank  and  ditch,  separating  at  its  south-eastern  end  into 
two  branches,  are  on  the  downs  south  of  Salisbury,  on  the 
border  of  Dorsetshire.   Bokaily<4itoh  forms,  for  a  short 
distaaeot  tha  boundary  of  tho  two  ooonties.  The  length 
of  Gfimafitdi  is  about  afar  miles ;  of  Bokeriy-ditch,  includ- 
ing both  branches,  about  six  miles,  includiiy  S^P*  * 
intervals.    Both  have  a  very  winding  course. 

The  camps  and  otlier  earth  works  are  \ery  numeroui: 
they  are  fully  described  in  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's  *  Antient 
Wiltshire,'  which  has  boaii  our  cUaf  nttieiity  Ar  tbt 
antiquities  of  the  county. 

In  the  reign  of  Hemy  n..  A.i».  1164*  a  aolkmal  coamil 
was  held  at  Clarendon,  two  milea  »)uth-eaat  of  Saln- 
l>ory,  where  the  kings  had  a  residence  and  a  forest :  ti 
this  council  the  constitutions  of  ( 'larendon  were  passed, 
rcstrictiag  the  power  of  the  clergy.   In  the  reign  •( 
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Henrv  HI  ,  K.  V.  12(7,  the  sfafiites  for  the  anppresfion  of 
tumulli.  k;iovvii  •  the  statute*  of  Malbndee,"  were 
enacted  in  ati  assembly,  or  council,  held  at  Marlborough. 
In  the  War  of  the  Uo^s,  the  mvn  of  Wiltshire  generally 
embraced  the  Lancasterian  side  ;  but  no  great  event  in 
that  war  occurred  in  the  county.  In  the  civil  war  of 
Charles  I.,  Marlborough,  which  was  i^mrriioned  by  the 
parliamentariana,  was  taken,  with  the  governor  and  oftcere, 
and  1000  prisoners,  and  four  pieces  of  cannon,  by  the 
royalists  under  Wilmot.  a.  d.  1W2.  In  1643  a  body  of 
rovalist  infantry  was  besieued  in  Devizes  by  Sir  William 
Waller,  but  the  siece  \va.s  raised,  and  Waller  defeated 
f  13th  Julylon  Roiindaway  Hill,  by  Wilmot.  Other  actions 
of  less  importance  were  fought  at  Malmesbury  and  Lud- 
eershall ;  and  Wardour  castle  and  Warminster  town  were 
besieged  and  taken.  During  the  Commonwealth,  Wilt- 
»hire  was  the  scene  of  the  unsuccessful  attempt  of  the 
royalists  under  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaffe.  [Salisbury.] 

{Ordnance  Map  of  England;  Greenongh's  Geological 
Map  o/  England ;  Conybeare  and  Phillips'  Outlines  of  the 
Geolory  (/  England  and  IVultk ;  Beauties  of  England 
and  nalet ;  Bntton's  Beauties  of  Wiltshire ;  Priestley's 
History  of  Canals  and  Navigable  Rivers  ;  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare's 
Antient  Wiltshire  and  Modern  fViUnhire ;  Ptolemnus, 
Geography ;  Antonini  Itinerarium  ;  Ricardus  Cirincnsis ; 
Saxon  Chronicle;  Parliamentary  Papers.) 

Statictics. 

Population  and  Occupation*. — As  an  agricultural  county, 
Wiltshire  was  the  tenth  in  rank  in  1831,  standing  between 
Suffolk  and  Oxfordshire.  The  proportion  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  was  48*5  per  cent,  in  1831,  at  which 
period  there  were  3387  occupier*  of  land  employing 
labourers,  123J  occupiers  not  employing  labourers,  and 
the  number  of  agricultural  lalxnirere  was  24,708.  The 
remainder  of  the  male  population,  aged  20  and  upwards, 
was  distributed  as  follows: — 34U7  employed  in  mnnu- 
factures;  13,089  in  retail  tiades  and  nandicraAji;  1792 
capitalists,  bankers,  and  members  oi  the  profe.ssions ; 
482fl  non-agricultural  labourers;  1557  domestic 'servants ; 
other  males  aged  20  and  upwards,  4338;  and  there  were 
7t>23  female  servants.  The  following  details  refer  to  1831, 
the  Return  of  Occupations  in  1841  not  being  yet  pub- 
lished :— *  The  manufacture  of  fine  broadcloth  and  of  ker- 


seymere employs  more  than  IflOO  men  at  Trowbridge.  GOO 
at' Bradford,  2(t0  in  the  parish  ol  Weiiibury.  170  at  Melk 
sham,  170  at  Kingswood,  170  at  North  Bradley  with  South- 
wick,  85  at  Hilperton,  65  at  Chippenham,  62  at  Bromham, 
52  at  Lonebridge,  35  at  Hejrtesbury,  35  at  Calne,  %  in  the 
parish  of  Mere,  and  a  few  in  various  other  places ;  so  that 
the  total  number  throughout  the  county  exceeds  3000. 
At  Wilton  about  40  men  are  employed  in  making  carpets, 
and  a  few  at  Burcomb.  A  small  manufactory  of  horse- 
hair exists  at  Britford.' 

On  the  supposition  that  the  registered  baptisms,  mar- 
riages, and  deaths,  bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  actual 
population  as  in  l8Ul,  the  population  of  Wilts,  in  the 
undermentioned  years,  would  be  as  follows: — 95,861  Id 
1570:  119,672  in  IGOO;  146,799  in  1630;  128.869  in  1670; 
152,372  in  1700;  and  168.937  in  1750.  The  population 
actually  enumerated  at  the  following  decennial  periods 
was  as  under  : — 

Mile*.  Frmaln.  Tout.  Inri«M» 

1801  87380  97,7'27  185,107  !«rCou 

1811  QL.'ieO  102,268  193.828  .1 

1821  108,213  113,944  222,157  15 

1831  117,6-22  12-2.534  240.1156  8 

1841  128,240  130,493  258.733  77 

From  1801  to  1841  the  population  increased  73.626,  or 
497  per  cent.  In  the  three  years  ending  June,  1841,  the 
proportion  of  marriaees  to  the  p<  pulation  was  1  in  156; 
births,  1  in  34;  deaths,  1  in  50 ;  the  proportion  for  Eng- 
land being  respectively  127,  31.  and  45.  In  the  same 
three  years,  the  proportion  per  cent,  of  persons  married 
under  21  years  of  age.  was  16  8  for  women,  and  8-2  for  men  ; 
and  in  England  and  Wales  13  78  for  women,  and  4-B9  for 
men  (Fourtn  Report  of  Registrar-General  i.  It  appears  from 
the  Census  Returns  of  l&ll,  that  228.395  persons,  or  88  3 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  were  bom  in  the  county ; 
27,570  persons,  or  19  7  per  cent.,  in  other  counties  of 
England  and  Wales;  284  persons,  or  01  per  cent.,  in 
Scotland ;  605  persons,  or  0  6  per  cent,  in  Ireland ;  7 
persons  were  born  in  the  colonies;  159  were  foreigners 
and  British  subjects  bom  in  foreign  countries;  and  the 
place  of  birth  of  1713  persons  was  not  ascertained.  Ac- 
cording  to  this  Census  the  number  of  persons  to  a  square 
mile  is  189.  The  population,  &c.  of  each  hundred  and 
borough  in  184 1  is  shown  in  the  I'ullowing  table  : — 
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3.IJ7 

6,114 

1.477 

1,441 

1.510 

1,683 

5.685 

429 

8.)4 

86 

1 

2, ISO 

2,441 

4,631 

1,057 

1 ,069 

1,133 

1,372 

4.010 

621 

472 

36 

a  « 

1,599 

1 , 792 

3,:«l 

766 

841 

951 

2.848 

543 

l,'J32 

163 

16 

4,496 

5,590 

10,086 

2,082 

2 ,  '289 

2,414 

3,301 

7,907 

2,179 

.'•0,879 

-2,I3Q 

253 

1-28,240 

130,493 

258, 733 

61,370 

60,194 

66,870 

70,299 

228,395 

30,338 
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In  1831  the  number  af  inhabited  houMi  was  46.281,  oc- 
eopied  bj  Sl,659  fluniliM,  and  ttMn  war*  381  tMWMt 
building,  and  1807  ttninbalntad. 

Courtly  Erpenset,  CVi'aM,  — Sums  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor:  174B<4M0  (annual  averaee),  22,838/. ; 
1778.  M.022/.}  170«4«  (avmfi%  08,883.  The  aom 
expend ed  in 

1801  was  128.625/.,  being  13t.  lOd.  Ux  aaoh  inVHtwit. 
1811  ..  234332      „     24     2  „ 
1821  ..  163.168      »     14    8  » 
1881  ..  198,194      H     16  « 
1841  ..  133,573      .,     10  8 

In  each  ot  the  foHowinc  ytai»  ending  2Sth  March, 
the  expemlitufe  for  the  lelierof  the  poor  waa  as  under 


18^. 
l6L.449f. 


ih:k. 


J817. 

105,451/. 


'  1838. 
113.444/. 


I83» 

129.S25/. 


:  IMO. 

l.'J3.*W/. 


IMl. 
l37.-t38/. 


The  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1834, 
was  ]~:i.[r2')i.  The  total  difference  in  the  sum  expended 
in  tliat  vear  and  1840  was  54.290/.,  or  28  p«r  cent. : 
n»mt\f,  in  enita of  l*w»  Sm,,  2817/.,  or  79  per  cent.',  and 
in  miacellaneoaa  mpemee,  11,016/.,  or  70  per  cent.  The 
Dumber  of  poor-kertiniona  is  17.  compriaing  329  parishei, 
which  had  a  population  of  229.R27  In  1331.  Tliere  .ire  tlve 
pamhes,  with  a  population  of  10,329,  which  are  not  in  anj 
union.  Each  of  the  iiii(l>Tiin';itioncd  places  is  the  centre 
of  a  union  ;  and  the  sums  expended  in  the  year  ended 
2Sth  March.  1840.  under  the  heads  of  In»inaiDtenance, 
Out-relief,  and  EaUbliahment  and  Salaiies,  wein  aa  fol- 


13.227 
T.OW 

II, '•♦4 
8.873 

19.M 


AU«r1iai7 

Rraillbni  . 
C.I  •  .  . 
Chippenham 
C»ickl«l«     and  > 
Wo<mo».B«iwl } 
DvTliM   .    .    .  88.638 
BiKhvorth  • 

M«rliiorou(h 
M'iKthAia 
Mm  .    .  , 
Pnrwjr    .  , 
Tbliur^    .  . 

Wilton     .    .    .  10J78 


13,980 
8.774 
18,2^ 
.    .  7.4M 

.  .  11.674 
.  .  9.:6J 
.  .  l".!."* 
■Dd)  , 


The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  these  unions  during 
the  quarter  cndini?  Lady-day,  183B,  waa  28,196  (.3668  ii^ 
door,  and  24,528  out^ioor).  In  the  quarten  andiac  Ladv- 
day,  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  the  mimbenwere  aa  fonowg:!. 
In  1840— iOHioor,  4064;  out^door,  2A.94.5;  total,  30  009- 
IB  1941— in-door,  4521;  out-door.  2.'i.4«2;  tufa],  MKmS: 
in  18-12— in-door.  5457;  out-door,  30,370;  total,  35,8-27. 
The  pronortion  in  IB4I  of  the  total  number  of  paupers  to 
the  total  jiopulation  v»as  15  per  cent.,  while  the  average 
tor  England  in  the  same  year  was  9  per  cent,  and  in  no 
other  county  was  the  proportion  so  high  aa  in  Wiltahlre. 
Tneexpenae  for  in-maintenance  and  out-relief  wm  100,145/ 
fior  the  jrear  ending  Lady-day,  1842,  being  an  incieaae  of 
cent,  on  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  adult 
•bleHNXHed  paupers  relieved  in  the  quarter  of  1841  was 
7842.  and  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1H42  the  num- 
ber was  10.893.  Tliorc  were  320  lunatics  and  idiots 
diaigeable  on  tht  p.ior-.-^ato  in  1836.  or  1  in  750;  in 
England,  1  in  Um  :  and  in  Auguft,  184%  the  number 
chargeable  was  357.  In  1835-6  there  were  1758  baatard 
children  chargeable  on  the  pom'a-nle.  or  1  in  137  of  the 
whole  populaPion;  in  Englend  I  in  2!5.  The  number  of 
Illegitimate  births  in  1830  «a<  3!1,  or  I  in  20  :  bi  the 
aame  proportion  for  the  whole  ul  Knclatid.  The  number 
affihated  in  ia'W-5  waa  STiii,  and  277  in  1RJ.-M5. 

The  nnnual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
poMy  lax  in  lsl5  was  1.156,409/.;  property  aaseaaed  to 
occupuM^.  <JG.-3.07U/. ;  and  the  profiU  oftiadM,  praremona. 
fcc,  wi  re  assessed  at  380.482/.  In  18254)  the  eenteaimal 
proportion  of  the  various  detcriptions  of  property  asscs-sod 
IL^27^*"S!  t*^*  '  dwpl'inff-houses,  13  2  part. ;  mills. 
ftetOtteo.  «e.  1-8  parts  ,  manorial  protils,  &c.  ■?  parts. 
TIM  not  mini  or  eonuai  value  of  real  prooertv 
to  the  pooVnta  in  1841  i*aa  M  AII0WS  i~ 


On  landed  property  . 

DwalUng-houaea . 

Att  oOier  kinda  of  property 


219,891 

8S,8n7 


Total  .  .  £l,175,(jl6 
In  the  above  year  the  total  amount  levied  for  poor-nt« 
waa  176.7S0/.,  being  a  rate  of  St.  in  the  Muod  on  tk8 
annual  value  of  reaJ  properhr  nwtilti  Tuing  flia  teU 
aanual  value  of  ml  prapeitj  in  the  county  in  1841,  it 
ttBoanted  to  4f.  lOr.  5dl  tor  eaiA  inhaUtaat ;  and  divid- 
ing it  by  the  number  of  acres,  it  waa  1/.  Of.  9d.  per  aert. 

The  county-rate  levied  at  diffeient  jMiiodi^  and  Un 
principal  disbursementa  for  tlw  aRBM  pciwdibaradwinia 
the  following  table : — 

ins.    isoi.   Mil.   leii.     vox.  un. 

Income     .    .  2,(m  4,098  lljn  1&08  U^ttl  M 

Expenditure - 
Bridgea.  .  19  34  1,394  1.165  647  432 
Gaols  ..  848  761  SJSl  11,124  1.S89  W 
Prisonera  .  738  lvM8  818  Wt  «J9S  im 
Proaecutiona  80  278  247  1,688  4,«0  9jM 
COnatablce 

&  vagrants     211    248      122    1.107    2,n87  5(7 
The  particulars  of  the  county  expenditure  m  IKii  m 

aa  follows :— Bridges,  building,  repairs.  &c.  964/. ;  pok 

hooMa  of  correction,  and  maintaining  prisonen,  iJKOL; 

lanatte  anhm.  871. ;  proeeeotlOTii,  S404/. ;  clerit  of  tit 

peace,  443/. ;  oonTeyance  of  prisonen  before  trial,  7M-; 

vagrant^  apprehending  and  conveying.  16/. :  coroocr,  391/.; 

miscellaneous  77U.  I  debt,  p"*'^WJ  awl  a"  ^  ""^ ' 

total,  14.480/. 

The  length  of  streets  and  highwa|%  and  fllO  ( 

thereon,  were  as  under  in  1839  :— 

MUei. 

Streets  and  roads  repaired  under  local  acta  5 
Turnpike  roada  .  •  .  .  •  591 
All  other  highwaya   .      •  • 


£19.558 

220 


£20,114 


Amount  of  rates  levied 

Expended  in  repairs  of  highwaya 

Law  and  other  expenaet  *  • 

Total  expentUtuw   ....  £19,77» 

The  number  of  tnnipike  truata,  in  1840^  wai32;  tbt 
income  irom  toUa  irai  87.833/.;  paiiah  oomiwitiom  io 
lieu  of  atatote  doty,  198/.;  and  total  hioome.  38.800/.; 
the  total  expenditure  for  the  same  year  being  384B9f. 
The  bond  and  mortpnee  debts  amounted  to  117.00OL 
In  IKiC  the  debt  was  L'<iunl  to  ,'J-4  years"  income;  lor  flu 
whole  ol  England  the  proportion  of  income  to  debt  ht- 
ing  4  5  years:  the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  to  the 
total  debt  was  13  per  cent. ;  in  Englnod  12  per  ecflt 
In  ten  trusts  there  waa  a  surplua  revenue  In  IMl, 
which,  if  applied  todiachaigo  the  debia  of  each,  wooM  pqf 
otr  thdr  reapeetive  debt  in  pcrioda  vniyii^  ftoM  llntl» 
twenty-two  years ;  in  twoetaeaintwoiity^two  jtai^aadii 
one  in  twenty-one  years. 

In  1839  the  church-rates  amounted  toC398/.  ;  and  1418/, 
applicable  to  the  i»ame  objects,  were  derived  from  'otba 
sources,'  the  amount  Irom  estates  and  rent-charges,  in- 
cluded under  this  head,  being  668/.  in  1832.  The  um  ol 
7544/.  waa  expended  in  1^  for  the  purpoaee  of  the  Mtt- 
bliahment,  of  which  3359/.  vras  for  repain  of  chutebM. 
There  waa  a  debt  of  1410/.  secured  on  the  church-ratta. 

Crimr. — Number  of  persons  charged  with  criminti 
offences  in  the  aeptenniaJ  periods  ending  1819,  1826.  1833. 
and  184a 

^      .  1813-19.     1820-86.     1827-39.  ISSMt 

Total         .       .       1194      1919      2625  3187 
Annual  average  •        170      274        375  455 
The  numbeia  committed,  convicted,  and  acquitted,  in 
each  yew  from  1834  to  1842,  were  as  under  :— 

lt3«.    IM.   1838.   1837.    ltU8.  1839.    1840.    1841-  IMi 
ConrallUd  .act      838     SM     488     407    488      488  S08MI 

Ae^uitW    .  m     101      184     102     181      187      146  >M 

cmtm  .Ml  sat  a»S88»9o»au7  ass  m  » 
In  1841  the  proportion  of  peraons  committed,  to  the  total 
population  of  the  county,  waa  1  in  472;  in  England  and 
Wales  1  in  508.  In  1H41  the  increase  of  crime  was  94p« 
cent,  on  the  preceding  year;  and  in  1842  tlliniliaM 
increase  of  8  3  per  cent,  on  the  year  1841. 

Of  548  offender*  (491  males  and  87  tomnles)  tried  at 
the  aaauca  and  aeaatooa  in  1842,  than  were  37  chai^ 

i  Al  ivith  offancea  agaim^ 
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property  committed  with  violence  :  433  fincludinif  332 
ca-Ci  of  sim^)le  larcenyi  with  oHences  acainsit  proj)erty 
CGinmiUeii  Without  violence;  4  with  maJtcious  offences 
•gfttert  pvoperty;  5  for  forgery,  coininf.  Mid  uttering 
1mm  eoiD,  and  IB  for  variom  nUMlcaMHioiiii.  Of  8M 
pmniM  eonvieted.  2,  agunil  ivhoin  Mintenet  of  dtafli  «m 
recorded,  were  transported  tax  life ;  14  other  offenders  were 
also  transported  for  life;  14  for  periods  above  ten  and 
under  fifteen  years  ;  30  for  perioos  above  seven  and  not 
exceeding  ten  years  ;  and  23  for  terms  of  seven  years ; 
makine:  83  transported.  None  were  sentenced  to  impri- 
•onment  for  periods  exceeding  two  years;  1  was  imph- 
aoned  for  a  period  nut  exceeding  two  ]r«an ;  81  for  above 
rfx  nmitlia  uid  not  exceeding  one  year;  tad  277  fbr  aix 
montha  and  tinder:  and  2  were  whipped :  1  received  a  ftee 
pardon.  Of  the  154  persons  arqiiitted,  107  were  found  nnt 
j^iity  on  trial ;  in  the  case  of  41  no  bill  was  found  ;  aiul 
m  6  instances  there  was  no  prosecution.  Nearly  one- 
half  f27R)  of  the  total  number  of  persons  committed  were 
between  the  asrea  of  15  and  25  ;  or  one-fourth  (138)  between 
15  and  20,  and  one-fourth  (137)  between  20  and  2S,  which 
are  hii^her  proportions  for  these  a^es  than  the  vtet  of  £ng- 
.lad  and  Walea.  Tba  degree  of  initroetion  waa  aseailained 
in  all  butrixeaaea:  IlTinalcaand  lOfemalea  could  neither 
read  nor  write  ;  349  males  and  45  females  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly  ;  14  males  and  1  female  could  read  and 
write  well ;  and  5  males  and  1  female  had  received  a  supe- 
rior education.  The  proportion  of  uninstnicted  criminals 
in  the  county  on  an  aventg^e  of  several  yeam  waa  21  per 
cent. ;  in  England  and  Walea  89 '3  per  cent. 

Sucin^t'AtitAa.— There  are  eleven  of  theae  inatihitiiNia 
in  the  county,  and  the  number  of  dcpoiltori  in  1841  was 
■bout  1  in  26  of  the  total  population ;  but  white  the  averare 
amount  invented  by  depositors  in  England  was  29/.  each, 
it  '.NHS  3G/  in  Wilts;  and  as  the  proportion  of  depositors 
under  2(V.  is  only  1  in  r>0  (in  England  1  in  37),  the  in- 
ference is  that  few  of  the  labouring  classes  are  able  to 
avail  themselvet  of  the  savings'-banks.  The  number  of 
depoaiton  and  anount  of  depoaita  in  cooh  of  the  IMiowing 

  Older  !— 

MM,  ISM.  iKrr.  im  iim.  iS4«,- 
ejMf     i,340    t^M     u.i  s     9 .73  9.;;5 

An.  of  d»po*iu  A99,M  X31C,iaS  SXA.VA  SSBbJUi 

The  distribution  of  the  sums  invested  in  \tBO»  1834>  and 
IMO  ia  ihewa  in  the  following  table 

is<o.  mt.  iM. 


£ 

51' 

iS 


D*p»  Dsrotiu.  Drpo- 


3.02S 
1,981 

9.6 
S74 


£ 

cs.sec 

6I,J75 
6S.»3 

M.:aa 
M.«:t 


(Hon. 
8.440 

S.277 

J.oes 
877 


tiifm 
4e.eai 

K.ST" 


4,M3 
8.K07 
1,398 
M7 
Ml 
85 


87. set 

Ht,7l« 

a».«M 

II.CSS 

90 .  •155 


|Va4IVb 

8751 

1700 

MflO 

268 

117 

879 

IflO 

269 

449 

BU) 

COS 

14C8 

14 

•  • 

14 

102 

826 

94 

86 

180 

2'J13 

R772 

«,*J2   »49.75l     7.«»   t78.«7l     9.77*  3M.U24 

The  de^posits  of  96  friendly  societies,  not  reckoned  above, 
amounted,  in  1840.  to  12.041/. ;  and  8617/.  were  invested  by 
206  charitable  institutions. 

EtecitM  JVoitrAiar.— The  actual  number  of  ooimhr  voteri 
regiitered,  in  1836^  waa  8008  ia  the  northon  divirioa,  oad 
3044  in  the  southern  division ;  tad  la  ISSBi^O  the 
registered  were  as  under:— 


FreohoUenofovMycIaw  . 

Copyholden  and  eoatomary 

tcriBnt>i 
Lea.st'holders  far  life  or  term 

of  yeftr>        .        ,  , 
50/.  tenants  at  will    .  , 
Trustees  and  mortgagaaa  • 
Qualified  bv  ofioe  . 
Jeiat  aad  oiplieate  foaliflp 


5187 


481 
15G1 

287 

189 

8118 

EdueatioH. — Suaunary  of  R«turnE  made  to  P^xiliament 
ra  1888»— 

ficbonU.  8ek«lAn,  TMal. 
Infant-schools       .  .  .70 

Muniber  of  infants  at  such  schools; 
•gaa  fl«n  2to  7  vears*.— 

Males  . 
Females  .  , 
Baxnutmoeifled  . 

1^ 


Daily-schools 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
d  to  14  yeatai— 
Males  . 


b.  ^ImUis.  Twtak 


ftaf  aot  qpeeifted  . 
MmoIs 

Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction •         •  • 
Sunday-schools     .  .  , 
Number  of  children  at  such  sehooli; 
ages  fiom  4  to  15  years:— 

Males  ,  , 
Females  .  . 
Sex  not  ajiedfied  . 


Matnterumee  qf  Schools. 


12.254 
13.287 
ft,tt44 


31.165 


By  fl«4«wtfwnt. 

a;  •tttoenpiMB 

trmn  ,f  holan. 

inrni  trmn  KtiallM. 

B<aii. 

Sch*. 
Un. 

Sebli. 

ftclM- 

tin. 

SrhU. 

Un. 

lof»al  firlionU 
Pmllv  8cb(>ol< 
BuDilajrSchuol* 

Total... 

M 

17 

tin 

IIM 

T 

79 

33-1 
«.S6» 
M.St* 

m 

_L 

9,147 

6 

62 

»7 

4  rt 
8678 

im 

112 

4307 

48S 

31.729 

(30 

•u.oa^ 

» 

Ml 

The  echoola  establiibed  hj  Diseanten^  ioohidod  ia  the 


Dailv-sehooli  .  .  .  11,  containing  285 
Sunday-schools  .  142         „  18^578 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are- 
Infant  and  other  daily  eeboob       232,  oontaining  1 1,193 
Sunday-schools  .      222         .,  18,167 

Lending  iiliraries  of  books  are  attached  to  44  schools. 

Thirty^x  Sunday-schools*  attended  by  1440  cbikirea, 
are  Ntamed  ftom  plaeea  wfaeia  ao  otlMT  acliool  cxista. 
Finy>six  schools,  oontaining  2B16  children,  were  both 
Sunday  and  day  schools.  The  number  of  boarding-schools 
i«  forty-six,  and  the  scholars  are  inciud<;d  in  the  aliove  re- 
turns. The  total  number  of  i  hildren  returned  a»  atlemUna; 
Sunday  and  day  schools  of  all  kiiid-s  is  51,530:  in  1841  tlie 
total  niiinber  of  children  in  the  county  between  the  ages  of 
5  and  10  was  32,554,  and  29,756  wen  betweaa  10  and  15. 

WIMBLEDON.  I8w>«v.J 

WIMBORNE  IfniSTER,  aveiy  axdieHt  aarket-town 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Dorsetshire,  on  the  road  from  Salis* 
bury  to  Poole,  seven  miles  north  of  Poole,  and  100  miles 
firom  London.  It  is  supposed  to  hnvc  b<nn  a  Roman 
station  called  Vindogladia ;  by  the  Saxons  it  «as  called 
Vinbumam.    A  nunnery  v^'as  establihhed  here  in  the  be- 

S'nning  of  the  eighth  century  by  the  sister  of  Ina,  kmc  of 
e  West  Saxons,  upon  the  site  of  which  the  present  min- 
ster or  eoDeghrte  church  waa  built ;  and  the  word  Minster 
has  been  added  to  the  town  to  distinguish  it  ftom  Win- 
borne  St.  Giles's,  in  another  part  of  the  county.  Wimbome 
Minster  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Stour,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Allen.  Tliere  is  a  weekly  maikel.a  cattle 
market  every  alternate  week,  and  two  annual  faire.  The 
town  has  little  trade.  Wilh  Ihe  exee{)tion  of  the  minster 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  it.s  former  importance.  The 
nunnery  was  destroved  by  tlie  Danes,  when  the  eitabliah- 
ment  waa  ooaTertad  into  a  college  of  secular  caneoi,  eoa< 


sisting  of  a  dean,  prebendaries,  viean,  and  other  officers, 

which  continued  to  exit.t  until  the  dissolution,  when  the 
revenues  were  vested  in  the  crown.  Some  of  the  lands 
were  set  apart  by  Queen  Elizabeth  towards  the  support  of 
the  grammar-school,  oripinally  founded  by  the  countess  of 
Richmond,  mother  of  Henry  VII..  in  1497,  IhouKh  now 
called  after  Queen  £liiabeth.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Ihe  poaaamiona  of  the  school  and  church  were  vested  in 
goveiaon,  who  won  to  provide  for  the  service  of  the  col- 
legiate ehoreh  and  the  nainteDanee  of  the  school.  Parts 
of  Ihe  minster  were  built  soon  after  the  Conquest.  It  is  a 
cniciform  structure.  U)8  feet  in  length,  and  consists  of  a 
chance],  nave,  choir,  and  side-ai»le»,  a  transept,  and  three 
porches.  The  minster  once  contained  ten  altars  of  ala- 
baster and  other  costly  materials,  and  the  high  altar  was 
particularly  splendid.  There  are  two  qua<lrangular  towers, 
one  at  the  west  end,  and  the  other,  once  surmount^  by  a 
very  lofty  spire,  at  ttio  interseetioo  of  the  cioia:  the  whole 
ediikMiapoitHnOarlydMNrriagorBOliM*  Tbo^oathadia) 
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Mirice,  on  Saturd&y  evenines  and  holiday*,  has  not  been 
diioontinued  mMf  yean.  The  miniiter  is  a  royal  free 
eha|iel.  and  a  pMuliar  in  the  dioceae  of  Salisbury.  The 
dutiM  are  performed  by  three  incumbents  appointed  by 
the  corporate  body  above  mentioned.  Several  royal  and 
noble  persons  have  been  interred  here ;  amonfir  others  Kin^ 
Ethelred,  who  was  slain  by  the  Dane»  in  K72;  □.Iso  the 
duke  and  duchess  of  Somerset,  the  maternaJ  prandlather 
and  grandmother  of  Hi-nfy  VII.  There  are  two  aniient 
hoepilals  lor  poor  aged  pei-sons.  The  entire  pariah  con- 
buns  11.880  acres,  and  there  were  4326  inhaMttnta  in 
1841.  The  pariah  comprites  Wimbome  Minster  (pop. 
1687).  tythintr  of  Holt  (1319),  tythinx  of  Leigh  (S74).  and 
manor  of  Kin^iilon  Ladqr  iTI^jl  Tliere  are  iercial  bam- 
lets  in  the  pan»h. 

WINCANTON.  [Somersetshire.] 

WINCH  AND  AXLE  is  a  machine  constituting  a  small 
wind'a^iii,  and  consisting;  of  a  cylinder  of  wood  which  i$ 
capable  of  turning  on  ita  axis  between  two  upriicht  posts 
of  the  same  matoial,  or  between  the  ends  of  a  cast-iron 
flraoM :  a  lever  at  one  or  at  each  extremity^of  ttie cylinder, 
is  attached  to  an  iron  axle  passing  through  the  latter  at 
right  angflea  to  its  direction,  and  is  furnished  withahandlc, 
which  is  parallel  to  that  axle.  The  nanit- winch  is  piven 
to  a  lever  or  liaticile  of  this  kind,  and  thi-  word  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  verb  guincher,  signilying,  in  old 
IVench,  to  turn,  or  bend  in  a  curvilinear  manner.  The 
machine  is  used  to  niso  a  weight  vertieaUjr,  or  to  draw  an 
object  towards  it;  fbr  which  purposes  the  olgect  is  onw 
nectod  with  it  by  a  rope  or  chain  which  continually  passes 
over  the  curve  surface  of  the  cylinder  as  the  latter  is  made 
to  turn  on  its  axis  by  a  man  acting  at  the  handle.  Since 
the  cylinder  revolves  once  while  the  handle,  or  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lever  to  which  it  is  atlachetl,  is  made  to 
describe  the  circumference  of  a  circle,  it  is  evident  that 
the  mechatiical  power  of  the  machine  is  precisely  that  of 
the  wheel  and  axle.  [WauL  aiw  Axu.]  When  of  a 
nmple  foim  it  is  employed  to  nuee  water  from  a  well,  and 
earth  or  some  other  material  fmm  the  shaft  of  a  small 
mine :  and  one  of  a  complex  nature  is  used,  by  means  of  a 
crane,  to  raise  ca.skH  or  heavy  paokagCSflPOm  tM  gnMUld  tO 
the  upper  part  of  a  building. 


When  jrrcat  weights  are  to  be  raised,  the  machine  is  usu- 
ally fixed  in  a  frame  of  cast-iron,  which  is  rectangular  on 
the  plan,  but  its  extremities  or  faces  have  the  form  of  a 
triangle,  or  of  the  letter  A.   The  axle  of  the  cylinder  is 

supported  on  a  horizontal  bar  at  the  middle  of  each  end  of 
the  frame,  and  to  the  cylinder  is  attached  a  toothed  wheel 
vhiih  turns  with  it  on  the^  common  axis:  above  this  wheel 
and  paiallel  to  the  cylinder  is  an  iron  axle  which  carries  a 
pinion  with  teeth  working  in  those  of  the  wheel,  and 
causing  tlie  latter  to  revolve,  the  pinion  itself  being  turned 
by  means  of  the  lever  and  handle  at  one  or  at  each  ex- 
trcmilgr  of  the  ftamt.  A  machine  of  thia  kind  is  called  a 
croA  and  when  a  weight  is  to  be  drawn  horizontally,  or 
raised  abov  e  the  cylinder,  the  machine  must  of  course  be 
iMJlted  to  the  floor  or  firmly  fixed  in  the  eronnd,  in  order 
to  prevent  it  fiom  t  eir.t:  moved  from  its  place.  In  such 
machines  there  in  generally,  at  one  extremity  of  the  cy- 
linder, a  wheel  having  on  its  circumference  teeth  like  those 
of  a  saw ;  and  a  rtiek  or  catch,  wtiich  turns  freely  on  a  pin, 
ia  attached  by  that  pin  to  the  aide  of  the  frame  in  such  a 
that  it  may  fall  between  the  teeth.  By  this  con- 
I  if  flw  handlo  ahoold  break,  pr  the  moving  power 


I  e  taken  off  while  the  weight  is  suspendeo  in  the  atr.  the 
latter  is  prevented  from  descending. 

Machines  of  this  kind  are  occasionally  constructed  which 
have  the  power  of  holding  the  weight  in  any  part  of  its 

ascent  or  descent  without  a  ratchet-wheel  and  catch.  S  .u  li 
a  machine  consists  of  a  barrel  formed  in  two  cylindiical 
portions,  A  and  B.  ol  different  dianielci!>,  but  ha\in?» 
common  axle  :  the  rope  pa&ses  under  a  pulley  in  the  block 
(',  to  which  the  weight  is  attached,  and  over  the  tno 
cylinders,  in  such  a  manner  that  w  hen  the  handle  is  turned 
it  wicoils  firom  the  smaller,  and  coils  upon  the  hurfer  por- 
tion. Thus  every  revolution  of  the  barrel  causes  the  larpr 
cylinder  to  take  up  a  quantity  of  roj)*  equal  in  length  to 
in  circumference,  while  thcic  is  uncoiled  Irom  the  smaller 
a  quantity  equal  to  the  cireumlerence  of  the  latter;  con- 
sequently, after  each  revolution,  the  quantity  of  rope  be- 
tween the  axis  of  the  cylinder  and  the  pulley  is  diminiahd 
by  the  difference  between  the  two  circumferences,  and  the 
weight  is  raised  up  through  a  beifcht  equal  to  half  thai  dit 
ference.  Hence  >y  mechanies,  if  SRw  represent  the  cir> 
cumference  of  the  circle  described  1^  the  handle  of  the 
winch  in  one  revolution,  (r*  —  r)T  half  the  difference  be- 
tween the  circumfeiences  of  the  two  cylinders,  W  Wit 
weight  to  be  raised,  and  P  the  power  applied  to  the  handle, 

r'-  r 

we  shall  have,  in  the  state  of  equilibrium,  —^—WsF. 

The  weight  which  may  be  balanced  by  a  given  power  P 
win  evidently  be  greater  as  r'  —  r,  or  the  otflkrenee 

tween  the  radii  of  the  cylinder,  is  less ;  and  the  difTeraee 
may  be  made  very  small  without  much  increasing  the 
friction.  The  only  disadvantage  attending  the  machine, 
when  compared  with  an  ordinary  winch  or  capstan,  is  tl»t 
it  requires  a  much  greater  quantity  of  rope  to  raise  or  move 
the  ooject  through  any  given  distance.  It  was  first  pro- 
posed in  Europe  by  Mr.  George  Eckhardt,  but  machine 
of  a  liko  kind  have,  it  is  said*  been  long  ia  um  ia  tbt 
East. 

The  winch  is  employed  with  the  common  jack,  which  is 
used  to  lift  great  weipfils,  or  to  move  Ihein  through  small 
distances.  The  handle  turns  a  pinion  with  teeth,  which 
act  on  others  at  the  circumference  of  a  small  wheel :  und 
on  the  axle  of  this  is  a  pinion  with  teeth,  which  work  in 
those  of  a  rack-rod.  The  axles  of  the  wheel  and  pinioPii 
being  let  into  the  sides  of  a  case  of  wood  or  iron,  the  re- 
volution of  the  wlieel  produeaa  a  rectiliiMar  mirtkm  of  the 
rack ;  and  one  end  of  the  ease  bring  H-xed  to  the  mund, 
or  against  an  immnvable  object,  the  extremity  of  the  rsck 
at  the  opposite  end  forces  forward  the  body  which  i»  to  be 
displaced.  Sometimes,  instead  of  a  rack,  the  maclur.e  i; 
furnished  with  a  wheel  whose  axle  is  hollow,  and  cut  in 
the  form  of  a  conc  ave  screw ;  within  this  screw  is  one  ol 
the  convex  kind,  which  by  the  revolution  of  the  wheel  and 
its  axle  is  made  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  latter,  and 
thus  to  press  bofim  it  the  ofagert  which  is  to  be  icnoved. 
This  machine  has  however  considerable  fVietion. 

Tile  force  exerted  by  a  man  in  turning  a  winch  vertically 
varies  according  to  the  position  of  the  lever  with  lespect 
to  the  horizon.  When  the  lever,  or  that  part  which  is  pei- 
pendicular  to  the  axle,  is  perpendicular  to  the  gTOunil.!imi 
the  handle  is  at  the  highest  or  lowest  part  of  the  circle  de- 
scribed bjr  the  end  of  the  lever,  the  man  either  pushes  the 
handle  directly  from  him  or  pulls  it  directly  towards  him; 
and  in  each  case  he  exerts  a  power  which  is  estimated  at 
twenty-seven  or  thirty  pounds ;  but  when  the  lever  is  in  « 
hoiizontal  position,  the  man  either threws  a  great  portioned 
his  weight  on  the  handle  to  press  it  down,  or  he  exert*  htf 
muscular  I'orc-e  in  a  direct  manner  to  pull  it  upwards;  and 
the  force  exerted  in  these  positions  is  estimated  at  140  or 
160  pounds.  The  force  exerted  must  evidently  have  dif- 
ferent values  between  these  quantities  in  other  positiomof 
the  winch ;  and  the  practice  ii  to  cause  two  men  to  wont 
at  the  same  time  to  turn  the  machine,  one  being  at  cow 
extremity  of  the  axle  of  the  cylinder.  The  levew  of  the 
two  winches  are  placed  at  right  angles  to  one  another? 
consequently  when  one  man  is  pushing  or  pulling  hwi- 
zonlaliy,  the  other  is  pressing  or  pulline  vertically,  a'd 
thus  the  operation  of  turning  pc'^  on  w  ith  nearly  uniloini 
intensity;  the  firat  roanwomin^-  n  tiie  least  lavouisLl- 
position  when  the  other  is  working  in  that  which  is  ooft 

so.  rWlNDtASS.l 
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WINCHESTER,  an  antiont  ci.V,  a  municipal  and  par- 
liamentary borough,  and  tin  see  of  a  bishop,  in  51^  4  N. 
lat..  1°  18'  W.  lone-.  >■'>  miles  south-west  from  London 
by  the  road,  64  miles  by  the  South-We&tern  Railway,  ud 
VZi  miles  from  the  railway  station  at  Southampton. 

Winchester  is  one  of  tJie  most  anttent  towns  in  Eng- 
knd :  its  oiigia  is  lost  in  the  fatties  of  timdition.  The 
Britons  are  aud  to  have  called  it  Caer  Oteeni,  or  the  White 
City ;  the  Roniatis  by  whom  it  was  first  subdued  named  it 
Ventu  lie/guruDi  :  tlie  Saxons,  who  were  the  next  pos- 
sessors, named  it  lf'i!an-r,is/rr,  utiich  has  be(Onie\Vin- 
eheste'r ;  in  Latin  deeds  aaid  by  the  Latin  wiiteis  it  is  tailed 
IVintnnia, 

Winijiettcr  appears  to  have  flourished  under  the 
B^PHB^na  M  long  as  they  remained  in  the  island.  The 
BwasT  walh,  coapoeed  of  flints  and  BOrtar,  which  inclosed 
the  city,  are  eonaidered  to  have  been  oiiinnatly  built  Ly 

them.  In  51:)  it  wns  conqueied  by  Ccrdic  the  Saxon,  who 
afterw.iriis  made  it  tlic  seat  of  his  gov  ernment,  and  it  eon- 
tinued  to  be  tlie  eHpital  ui  the  Weal  Saxon  k:nff>  tii) 
Egbert,  the  first  king  of  the  whole  iieptarchy,  was  crowned 
there,  and  then  it  may  said  to  have  become  the  me- 
tropolis of  England.  Though  sometimes  plundered  and  in 
tha  poMBsrion  of  the  Danes,  it  continued  to  be  the  capital 
of  successive  Saxon  kings  till  1013;  when  Sweyn,  the 
Danish  kin?,  obtained  posaenion  of  England,  ana  Win- 
chester became  the  seat  of  his  (jovernment.  After  his 
death  a  fierce  strugKle  ensued,  and  England  is  f^id  to  have 
been  ultimately  divided  into  two  kingdoms ;  London  be- 
came the  capital  of  Canute,  and  Winchester  of  Edmund 
Inmnidc,  till  Edmund's  death  in  1016,  when  Oamite  be- 
eame  sole  king  and  Winchester  sole  capital. 

Allef  the  Nonuaa  conquest  Winchester  continued  to  be 
tiw  capital,  and  during  the  reign  of  Henty  I.  attained  the 
summit  of  its  fatness.  It  was  surrounded  by  s\.uu^ 
walls  ;  wa>  JriVniled  by  a  castle  built  by  William  the  Con- 
queror on  ttie  west,  ftnd  by  another,  subsequently  ererti  il 
lor  the  residence  iH  the  bishop,  on  the  east  ;  tinic  «iu  an 
extensive  palace  and  numerous  mansions  of  the  nobiiity ;  a 
flaUiadnl,  three  monasteries  of  royal  foundation,  and  a  very 
iMft  number  of  churches ;  the  suburbs  extended  a  mile 
fivn  the  walls  in  eveiy  direction,  to  Worthy  oo  ttia  north, 
to  St  Cross  on  the  south,  to  Week  on  tha  tmst,  and  to  8L 
Mairdalen's  Hill  on  the  east. 

In  the  reikin  ot'Kuii:  Stephen  Winchester  be^an  to  '  lall 
•rom  its  high  estate.  While  Stephen  was  a  prisoner  in 
jloucestcrCaatle  a  contest  commenced  between  his  qui  en 
and  the  Empress  Matilda,  aided  by  their  respective  parti- 
cans,  which  was  carried  on  for  several  weeks  in  the  streets 
of  Wincbester*  at  the  tcnnination  of  which  nearly  the 
whole  of  tiie  town  north  of  the  ffish  Street,  tha  royal 
palaM^  the  abbey  of  St  Maiy,  Hyde  Abbey,  and  about  forty 
churches,  were  Dumt  down  or  laid  in  ruins.  Tlie  deatn 
of  Stephen,  in  lir>-J,  put  a  .stop  to  the  calamities  of  civil 
warfare.  Henry  II.  resuied  much  at  Winchester;  he  re- 
built the  palace,  and.  to  a  considtralile  extent,  renewed  the 
city  :  but  London  seems  to  tiave  found  more  favour  in  the 
•y«s  of  subsequent  kings,  and  WindiMter  kMt  ila  dignity 
as  capital  of  the  kingdom. 

In  tha  eontcits  between  Henry  I IL  and  Mm  hutm,  yfin- 
ehaster  suffered  severely,  both  parties  alternately  gaining 
possession  of  its  ca»tles,  and  carrying  on  th<:  work  of  de- 
slmction  in  the  city.  From  this  time  Winchester,  though 
paitly  upheld  by  the  splendour  of  its  cathedral  and  other 
ecc'esiaatical  and  scholastic  establishments,  seems  to  have 
decliued  rapidly.  In  the  reign  of  Heoiy VI. apetition 
waa  presented  to  the  king,  which  stated  that  M7  houses 
were  uninhabited  and  seventeen  churehea  ware  ahut  up. 
The  work  of  spoliation  was  added  to  the  other  calamities 
of  Winchester  when  Henry  VIII.  suppressed  the  monas- 
teries in  ir>3G  and  1537.  The  minor  establishments  were 
the  first  to  sutler  :  the  Suslern  Spital.or  convent  of  hospit- 
able nuns,  near  Kings  Gate  ;  the  Carmelites,  iii  King  s-gate 
Street ;  the  Auguatines.  near  South-gate ;  the  Dominicans, 
at  East -gate ;  and  the  Franciscans,  in  Middle  Brook  Street. 
Subsequently  the  prioiy  of  St.  Swithio  waaioppressed.  and 
the  greater  part  ^  its  reveouee  were  traaslened  to  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral ;  also  Hyde  Abbey, 
which  had  been  rebuilt ;  and  St.  IMaiy  s  Abbey.    The  ho»- 

Sital^  01  St.  John  the  Baptist,  St.  j\huy  Magdalen,  and  St. 
lliiabetli  were  either  suppressed  or  plundered,  and  the 
•tinctures  pulled  down  or  suffered  to  go  to  ruin. 
Tha  hit  of  the  gmft  anfliBringi  of  Whwhettei  were 


during  the  civil  war  between  Clmrles  I.  and  the  parliament. 
Tlie  city  adhered  to  the  king.  (Jn  the  JUth  of  March.  lGt4, 
a  battle  was  fought  on  Chenton  Down,  in  which  Sir  William 
Waller,  the  parliamentaiy  general,  was  victorious,  and  his 
I  soldiers  vented  their  puritanical  i«ge  on  the  stained-glass 
window^  the  IDonuiiients,  and  relics  of  the  cathedral. 
Waller  soon  carried  away  his  (roojps  to  besiege  Oxlbrtl,  and 
Winchester  vras  unmolested  till  after  the  battle  of  Naaeby. 
when  Cromwell  was  sent  to  reduce  it  under  the  Buthoiity 
of  the  pailiament.  Alter  a  week  s  sieire  ol  the  eit)  he 
peitbimed  Ins  tHsk.  and  he  then  iiiidei uuniti  iind  Lie«  up 
NVinchester  Castie,  and  laid  WoIves<y  Castle  and  the  Other 
Ibilified  p  aces  in  rums.  St.  Maiy  s  College  eseaj  ed  fiom 
injiiiy,  it  is  said  thiough  the  Hinmess  of  one  ot  the  parlia* 
mentaiy  officeis,  who  was  a  Wykehamist.  In  1666  a  veiy 
laige  number  of  the  iuliabitaots  of  WinchMter  weie  de> 
stroyed  by  the  plague.  An  obelisk,  with  an  inscrii-tion, 
cummemoiates  the  event.  ChHiUsII.  took  a  lining  lo  the 
place,  and  employed  Sir  Chu.-ioi  her  W  im  to  design  and 
eiect  a  j  alace,  which  he  intended  lor  a  si  miner  ie>, deuce, 
on  the  site  ot  Wmcheslei  Castle.  The  king  laid  the  foun- 
dation-stone, March  3,  1G83,  and  the  work  was  earned  on 
with  vigour  till  the  death  of  Charles,  in  1685,  when  a  stop 
was  put  to  it,  and  it  has  never  been  completed. 

The  city  is  built  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Itchin,  on 
the  slope  of  an  eminence  which  rises  gently  to  the  east. 
The  river  is  made  navigable  as  a  canal  liom  Winchester  to 
the  sea.  The  city  comprehends  a  large  part  of  the  build- 
ings which  coM-ntute  tlic  town;  the  rest  of  it  is  in  the 
liberty  of  the  Soke.  There  are  several  parishes  either 
totally  or  partially  comprised  adthin  the  city  boundary; 
the  reat  of  the  town  includes  sereral  other  parishes  and 
certain  extra-parochial  diitriels.  The  principal  street^ 
called  the  High  Street,  runs  neariy  east  and  west  through 
the  middle  or  the  city,  and  is  about  half  a  mile  long. 
Nearly  all  the  other  -tieet.s  aie  either  at  right  angles  to 
the  High  Street  or  puiailel  to  it.  Most  of  the  houses  are 
Lcood,  though  many  aie  old,  aod the stxeets aie  ««11  pavcd 
and  are  lighted  with  gas. 

The  liberty  of  the  Soke  encompasses  the  city  on  almost 
cTeiy  side,  and  a  small  part  is  within  the  city.  Ihe 
Soke  is  divided  into  the  East  Soke  end  the  West  Soke. 
Fart  of  the  East  Soke  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  It  i  bin, 
over  which  there  is  a  neat  stone  bridge  of  a  single  arch. 
Portions  of  the  ditch  and  old  walls  of  the  city  remain, 
but  in  many  j)laces  houses  have  been  built  over  the 
ditch,  and  extend  into  the  Soke.  The  antienl  city  had 
four  priocipal  gates,  nortli,  aoutti,  cast,  and  west ;  of  these 
only  Iho  West  Gate  now  lenauia:  it  is  a  nusij  sqeaie 
tower  over  a  wide  gateway. 

The  area  of  the  dty  tad  Bote  liberty  compHses  2250 
acres,  or  rather  more  imm  34  square  miles.  In  1B41  the 
number  of  houses  comprised  within  thi»  area  w:u> — 1(j71 
inhabited,  VX^  uninhabited,  and  42  building;  and  the 
popuJation  was  10,732,  of  whom  Q508  were  males  and  5224 
females.  The  aggregate  population  of  the  parishes  which 
may  fairly  be  considered  as  constituting  the  city  of  Win- 
chester as  a  collection  of  houses,  was,  in  ItiOl,  GUCO;  in 
1811.0681;  in  1821,  7739;  in  1831.  8712.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  city  proper  b  1821  was  S16S ;  in  1831,  Ino. 

Winchester  as  a  parliamentary  borough  returns  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  a.s  a  did  beiort*  the 
Refonn  -\ct.  The  number  ol"  10/.  householders  ret'i>teied 
under  the  Relbiin  Act  in  1832  was  405.  In  183a-l0  the 
number  was  572,  and  theic  were  46  other  quahfied  voteis  : 
making  a  total  of  CIS.  The  total  number  on  the  register 
in  1836-6  was  576.  Tlie  populatlea  of  tha  pariiaoMmaiy 
borough  in  1841  was  937D. 

The  corporathm,  previous  to  Ihe  Hunidnsl  Relbm  Act 
in  1835,  was  styled  '  the  mayor,  bwlifi,  and  commonalty  of 
the  city  of  \^inchester.'  The  governing  chailer  was  30 
Eliz.,  and  the  corpoiate  body  consisted  of  a  mayor,  six 
aldermen,  twenty-lour  men,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
freemen,  generally  amounting  to  about  100.  There  was 
also  a  recorder,  two  bailiffs,  and  several  other  offioeta.  By 
the  Municipal  Refo.m  Act  the  boiough  is  divided  into 
three  wards,  with  six  aldermen  and  sixteen  councilloia. 
The  number  of  burgessen,  or  mnnietpal  electors,  in  wss 
817-  The  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  borough  in 
1840-41  was  'IWSl.  17*  O^'  ,  the  chief  items  of  which  were 
— ml.  15*.  \d.  for  [iolice  and  constables;  378/.  10*.  10c/. 
for  salaries  and  other  allowances  to  municipal  officers  j 
aoctf.  for  gaol,  and  Baaintenano^  te.  er  iprisooan; 
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69/.  10#.  IM.  to  coroner ;  63/.  1*.  6d.  for  public  works ; 
61'.  19a.  Idl  tut  {vintinr,  advertUins:.  &o. ;  85/.  Ss.  Ud. 
§at  U«  «xpenses.  There  are  charlera  of  Heniy  II., 
Richard  L,  John,  and  Elizabeth.  The  franohiiea  of  tiie 
dty  were  surrendered  to  Charles  II.  28lh  June,  1684  (38 
Cbas.  II.).  and  the  surrender  was  enrolled  in  the  court  of 
Chancery,  Marcli  12,  1G88  (4  James  II. >.  A  now  charter 
waa  granted  Sejiteniber  15,  16KK  i4  .htmes  II.  wliich  re- 
cites the  surreDiier,  and  then  n^niMts  the  I'lanchihcs  in 
ne.irly  the  words  of  the  charter  of  Elirabeth  :  this  t  haiter 
wa-s  coolinned  and  extended  by  another,  Nov.  6,  1(388. 

The  biabciiric  ofWinchester  extend*  to  Hampshire,  Surrey, 
Gucrnaej  uid  Jeney,  and  two  or  thrM  henefleet  to  WIHihire 
and  Sussex.  The  net  yearly  income  of  the  bt»hop,  as  fpven 
on  the  average  of  three  years  preceding;  1831,  was  11,151/. 
By  the  same  average  the  net  income  of  the  whole  of  the 
benefices  in  the  bishopric  was  143. G14/.,  and  the  annnal 
,  stipends  paid  to  curates  amounted  altosrelher  to  1!),R').S/. 
The  gross  yearly  income  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Win- 
dieater  Mfliedi*!  was  by  the  same  averai^e  15.573/..  and 
the  Kvcnjge  yeuly  payments  ebaiged  upon  and  paid  out 
of  this  income  was  21901.;  leavinf  a  net  income  of 
12.783/. 

The  town  has  no  trade  of  consequence,  but  the  state- 
ments of  population  show  that  it  is  in  a  slate  of  gradual 
improvement.  Bein^  the  cetjire  of  an  africultural  district, 
it  has  a  good  corn-market,  which  is  well  attended.  Few 
cattle  are  told,  but  there  is  a  large  annual  sheep-fair. 
Several  loeal  acts  of  parliament  have  been  obtained  for 
the  improvement  of  tne  citv  and  auburtay  most  of  which 
relate  to  the  navigation  of  tne  Ilchin. 

tVntchfstrr  Cnthi'dral,  which  is  one  of  tlie  largest  ca- 
thedrals in  England,  is  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
interesting.  Tlie  entire  lengtn  is  545  feet.  From  the 
west  entrance  to  the  choir  is  3.50  feet;  the  length  of  the 
choir  is  13')  feet ;  and  the  Ijidy  Chapel,  at  the  east  end.  is 
04  feet,  which  makes  the  total  len^n.  As  a  distinct  part, 
the  nave  is  250  feet  long,  86  feet  wide  including  the  aisles, 
•nd  78  feet  high.  The  choir  k  40  liwt  wide.  The  length 
of  the  transepts  is  186  feet.  Tlie  square  of  the  tower  is  48 
feet  by  5(1,  atid  the  height  is  138^  feet,  which  is  only  ahnut 
26  feet  above  tlie  roof:  of  course  it  lia.^  a  low  and  wpiat 
appearan(  e,  and  was  perhaps  not  intended  to  contain  bells, 
but  only  to  throw  additional  light  into  the  choir,  and  in- 
crease the  interior  effect  by  additional  height:  it  is  said 
to  iiave  been  without  floors  till  the  reign  of  Charles 
when  the  present  bells  were  lospended. 

Viewed  from  the  exterior,  the  west  ftont  is  by  fkr  the 
most  imposing  part  ofthe  building :  the  deeply  recessed  en- 
trance doorway,  with  the  ornamental  gallery  above  it  ;  the 
large  and  beautiful  window,  the  rich  effect  of  the  mould- 
ings, <hc  hutliesM's,  the  pinnacled  towers,  and  the  gable 
termination  surmounted  by  the  canopied  statue  of  VVyke- 
nam,  cannot  be  looked  at  without  great  admiration.  No 
other  part  of  the  exterior  is  at  all  equal  to  this  part.  On 
entering  the  building,  the  view  from  the  w«it  end  to  the 
east  i^  magnificent :  the  vast  lensth  of  vista  formed  by  the 
nave  and  choir,  with  the  splendid  ceiling,  the  columns  and 
arches  on  each  hand  and  overhead,  and  the  eastern  win- 
dow •  casting  its  dim  religious  light'  from  behind  the  choir. 

Eroduce  a  combined  result  of  solemnity  and  beauty  equalled 
y  few  cathedrals  in  Europe.  The  spectator,  wlule  ne  ad- 
mires the  height  of  the  pillars  of  the  navc»  la  rtrucic  with 
their  wide  circumference  and  mamy  aApeacaaee^  and  his 
admiration  is  perhaps  rather  inoreaaed  than  dimtnidied 
when  he  leams  that  thev  are  the  Saxon  or  early  Norman 
pillars  inclosed  in  a  Gothic  casing  of  clustered  columns. 
\Vith  a  similar  adaptive  skill,  the  semici:  l  uhir  arches  have 
been  converted  by  intersections  into  pointed  arches,  and 
the  on-rma!  Saxon  imvc  thus  made  Gothic. 

The  original  structure  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  which 
n  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Lucius,  a  British  king  con- 
verted to  Chriatianity.  was  destroyed  by  the  pagan  Cerdic, 
and  rebuOt  by  one  or  his  soceeasoTitftieChiwian  Kinegils. 
Some  of  the  most  substantial  walls  and  pillars  of  the  pre- 
sent structure  were  erected  by  St.  Elhelwold,  bishop  of 
Wi  n  liuster,  who  lived  to  finish  it,  and  to  dedicate  it  to  St 
Swithin  in  980.  In  1079.  having  been  much  damaged  by 
the  Panes,  it  was  repaired  by  Bishop  Waikelyn,  who  built 
the  present  tower,  with  part  of  the  nave  and  transepts,  and 
in  1003  re-dedicated  the  church  to  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Swithin.  The  east  end,  from  the  great  east  window, 
im  ftboUt  Aout  ft  oeotuiy  allerwaida     BUiop  Godfrey 


de  Lucy,  and  the  whole  of  the  west  end  was  repaired  and 
renewed  by  the  successive  bishop*  Edynifton  and  Wyk»» 
ham.  The  grandeur  of  the  west  front  is  due  (0  Wykeham. 
The  part  between  the  tower  and  De  Lucy's  improvements 
at  the  eaat  end  was  rebuilt  in  the  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth century  by  Bishop  Fox,  whose  statue,  under  a  ca- 
nopy, terminate^^  his  improvements  to  the  east.  There 
have  been  many  recent  restorations  and  repairs  of  the 
calhedial,  which  have  been  executed  with  good  ta^tc,  at 
an  expense  of  from  40,000/.  to 50,000/.  Among  the»e  may 
be  especially  mentioned  the  construction  ol  a  choir-fcreen 
of  stone,  in  the  pmnted  style,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
elegant  but  incongruous  eompoaite  screen  eiteted  by  Inigo 
Jones. 

Among  the  monuments  in  the  cathedral  may  be  men* 
tioned  the  tomb  of  William  Rufus,  of  plain  grey  stone, 
without  inscription,  in  the  choir;  the  six  mortuary  chests 
of  wood,  carved,  painted,  and  gilt,  in  which  Bishop  Fox 
deposited  the  remains  of  .Saxon  kings  and  other  aiatin- 
guished  persons,  which  he  transferred  from  the  decayed 
lead  coffins  in  which  thejr  had  been  buried ;  and  eapa> 
cially  the  beautifVil  chantries  or  oratoriee  of  the  bidiopB 
Edyngton,  Wykeham.  Beaufort,  Waynflete,  and  Pox. 

Over  the  altar  is  a  large  painting  by  West  of  the  Rais- 
ing ofLa/arus  from  the  DCM,  Whldl  IB  ooMidorMl  «M  ef 
his  best  works. 

The  present  establisliment  of  Winchester  Cathedral, 
which,  afler  the  dissolution,  was  dedicated  as  a  church  to 
the  Holy  Triiifl^«  consists  of  one  dean,  twelve  prebenda* 
riea,  sis  minor  canons,  ten  lay  clerks*  or  singing  men.  mriit 
ehoHsters,  and  other  members.  The  last  prior  was  Wil- 
liam Ba.'^yng,  who  was  made  first  dean,  ana  died  in  1548. 

liinchesler  Cullrgc  {Si.  Miiry's  College),  which  is  out- 
side (he  city  boundary  on  the  south-east,  was  founded  hy 
William  of  Wykeham  in  1387,  on  the  site  of 'the  great 
grammar-school  of  Winchester.'  at  which  he  had  been 
educated.  The  college  was  founded  and  endowed  bv 
Wy  keham  as  a  preparatory  college  to  NewCa]kn,Olibr^ 
which  he  had  founded  a  short  time  belbre.  Tfie  odllege 
was  opened  pdarch  28,  1393,  fbr  a  waiden,  10  fblknn, 
3  chaplains,  3  clerk.*,  a  ma-ster,  an  usher,  70  scholars.' and 
16  choristers;  in  all  U>5  on  the  foundation.  An  election  is 
held  annually  by  the  wardens  of  New  College  and  Win- 
chester College,  two  fellows  of  New  College,  and  the  sut>- 
warden  and  head-master  of  "Vnaeh ester  College,  to  supply 
vacancies  which  may  happen  in  New  College  diuing  ue 
subsequent  year.  Besides  the  scholam  on  Urn  ihimdatiow, 
there  are  generally  upwuds  of  100  bqysnotonthtfovnd^i 
tion.  who  are  lodged  m  a  spedous  quadrangular  boflding 
contiguous  to  the  college. 

The  entrance  to  Winchester  College  is  by  a  gateway 
into  an  outer  cuiu't,  w  hich  leaiU  by  another  gateway  under 
a  lofty  tower  to  an  inner  square  court,  each  side  of  which 
is  32  yards.  The  chape]  and  hall  form  the  south  side  oi 
this  court ;  they  are  beautifiil  speeimena  of  Gothie  aidil- 
teeinre.  worthy  of  the  fbander.  Hie  doiilen  aiQeb  tt» 
chapel,  and  form  a  square,  each  side  of  which  is  about  181 
feet.  In  the  centre  of  the  area  of  the  cloieters  is  the 
library  of  the  college,  which  w  as  origin.illy  erected  and 
endowed  as  a  chantry  by  .lohn  Fromond  in  1430.  Tlie 
chaplain  was  removed  at  the  Reformation,  and  the  building 
remained  unappropriated  till  about  1629,  when  it  was  con- 
verted in'o  a  librarv  by  the  liberality  of  Dr.  Pinlw»SWdeft 
Of  New  College.  It  is  a  handsome  buildings  oonwyowk 
ing  in  style  with  Wykeham'e  original  ereetiooa.  TIm 
school-room,  which  was  built  by  a  subscription  among 
the  Wykehamists  in  1087.  at  a  cost  of  2.')92/.,  is  tK)  feet 
by  36  feet,  and  high  in  proportion.  Over  the  entrance  is 
a  bronze  statue  of  Wykeham,  by  Caius  Gabriel  Cibber, 
the  father  of  Colley  Cibber,  which  he  modelled  and  eaat 
at  his  own  expense,  and  presented  to  the  society.  There 
is  also  a  hall,  50  feet  by  30,  in  which  the  commoners  dine. 

The  ruins  of  IFofoeiey  Gufls  an  at  a  short  diataDce 
south-east  from  the  eoRege.  Thh  eaaHe,  onee  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bishops  of  Winchester,  was  built,  in  1138,  by 
Henry  de  Blois,  brother  of  King  Stephen  and  bishop  of 
Winchester,  on  the  site  of  a  former  palace  of  the  Saxon 
kings.  It  was  a  place  of  great  strength  till  it  was  dis* 
mantled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  It  continuM  to  l>e  the 
residence  of  the  bishops  till  it  was  demolished  hj  OttOh 
well  in  164€. 

The  episcopal  palace,  begun  by  Bishop  Morley,  in  1601^ 
and  completed  by  fiiahopTrelawuy,  was  suffitred  to  go  to 
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dtnj,  and  the  sTPatett  part  of  it  wa«  taken  down  abovit 
thiity  years  agu.  The  present  plain  but  neat  episcopal 
residence  w&»  lornmii  out  ot  the  west  wing  of  the  former 
buikltns;. 

The  Crots,  in  the  High  Street,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  about  the  beginning  of  th«  fitteenth  c«ntur}'.  It 
has  not  wtfiirad  mattrially,  except  from  time.  It  it  a 
tcniare  itTaeture  on  an  octagonal  base  of  five  steps.  Thci 
circumference  of  the  lowest  step  is  49  feet,  and  the  height 
is  43  feet.  The  cross  consists  ol  tliree  tiers  of  GoUiiu  arch- 
work,  with  ornamented  inehest  anil  canopu'S. 

tyinehetter  Cattle  was  on  an  eminence  outside  the  city 
wall  on  the  south-west.  It  was  built  by  William  the  Con- 
qnarar  in  1068,  and  blown  up  bj  CiomweU  in  164A.  The 
loiniwtM  entirely  removed  when  ChaHee  It  benn  hk 
palace.  Charles's  unfinished  palace  has  since  been  a 
aepdt  for  prisoners  of  war,  a  place  of  retreat  for  French 
refujree*,  and  finally  barracks. 

The  Chapel  of  Irtnchetter  Castle,  which  was  a  building 
detached  from  the  Castle,  and  at  a  short  distance,  was  not 
destroyed,  and  has  since  been  converted  into  a  court  for 
holding  the  aasiies.  A  curious  piece  of  antiquity,  called 
King  Arthut'a  Round  Tlirt>l«»  is  laqpended  over  the  jtidtcn' 
•eat.  The  ehapel  is  very  bcautifbl,  and  it  la  to  be  regretted 

that  it  !«  (livulecl  into  law-court);,  with  jni]MaOB%  and 
other  appurtenances,  ul  sinuniar  ui^liness. 

Symoitdi't  Colles^f  i  propei  ly  Chrnt's  Ho'p't'il)  was.asthe 
inscription  over  the  entrance  states  founded,  in  16(J7.  by 
Peter  Symonds,  a  native  of  Winchester,  and  afterwards  a 
aereer  of  the  city  of  London.  The  endowments  are  applied 
to  the  maintenance  of  six  old  men,  one  matron,  rad  Aiur 
boyn,  and  also  to  the  amlslanoe  of  out  aeholar  in  enoh  of 
the  two  English  universities. 

The  Matront'  College,  built  by  Bishop  Morley  in  1672, 
and  endowed  for  the  support  of  10  clergymen's  widows, 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  monastery  of  8t.  Gnmbald,  founded 
in  9^  bv  ICiog  Alfred.  No  traces  are  left  of  the  original 
ftbrie,  wnlah  abandoned  bv  its  inmates,  in  U  1(J,  for  a 
war  uA  mora  oommo^oaa  buudiag  in  Hjde  Meadows. 

There  are  still  nine  ohnrehas  n  Winehcaler,  moat  of 
which  are  antient.  One  of  the  most  curious  for  its  situa^ 
lion  ib  the  parish  church  of  St.  Swithin,  built  by  King 
John  over  the  old  postern  of  St  Michael,  or  King's  Gate. 

The  Ouildhall,  or  Town  Hall,  in  High-street,  was  built 
in  1711.  Some  articles  curious  for  their  antiquity  are  kept 
in  it,  especially  the  antient  standards  of  meastire.  The 
Market'koute  was  built  in  1772.  The  County  OtuU  is  a 
biriek  edifleot  the  firont  of  wliioh  is  a  bandaome  but  da- 
taehed  structure  of  atone,  bidlt  hi  1S06.  the  CUfi  Mkrkh- 
tcell  was  erected  in  1«00.    The  Cmnty  Hotpatt  


established  in  1736.  but  the  present  building  was  not 
erected  till  17.')!'.  The  north  wing  was  added  a  few  years 
ago.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary  stubscriptions.  The 
GtUrat  Sehoola  nf  Wineheeter  are  conducted  on  the  pnn- 
dplea  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  educate  about  15U  boys  and  20U 
girls  gratuitously.  Thevare  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributiona.  SL  Mh'9  umue,  which  is  the  publie  baa» 
queting-room  and  assembly-room,  is  on  the  site  of  tht 
hr>9pital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  There  Is  a  amall  thittlO, 
and  a  pviblic  library  and  reading-rooms. 

The  {fofjjttal  of  St.  Crots,  atraut  one  mile  south  from 
Winchester,  was  founded  and  endowed,  in  1136,  by  Henry 
de  Bloia,  bishop  of  Winchester,  as  a  permanent  retreat  for 
Ifl  poor  men  past  their  strength,  and  for  UW  other  poor, 
who  were  to  be  provived  with  a  dinner.  Othw  obarttiea 
vrere  added.  A  glaie  of  ale  and  a  small  loaf  are  still  of- 
fered to  persons  wTio  call  at  the  hospital.  The  church  is  very 
beantiriil.  a  cathedral  in  miniature,  and  the  other  build- 
ine^  which  remain  are  fine  specimens  of  Gothic  architec- 
ture. Ttie  greater  part  o!  the  l)uildine8  which  remain  were 
erected  during  the  prelacy  of  Cardinal  Beaufort,  who  also 
gave  additional  funds  ana  extended  the  endowment. 

One  of  the  largest  fiuis  in  England  waa  one*  held  on 
Oe  aummtt  of  8L  Oilcs^  Hill.  «aatof  the  city.  In  the 
(tign  of  Hennr  II.  it  lasted  16  Aajt,  during  wUflh  the 
shorn  offhe  city  were  all  clwed. 

(Bouniiiry  Reports:  Municipnl  Curj/ordtinnt  R^'fiCirls  : 
Milners //'i/on/  n/  fVtnrhetter  :  Loral  Hiuturies,  A 

WI.NCKELMANN.  JOHANN  JOACHIM,  was  bom 
at  Stendal  in  Prussia,  in  1717.  His  parents  were  extremely 
poor,  and  could  not  assist  him  in  his  desire  to  study,  for 
which  he  displayed  an  extraordioaty  dispoeition  when  veijr 
roung.  He  noWnver  kbonnd  so  tssidnonaly  ia  tin  ftM> 


school  of  his  native  place,  that  he  soon  rose  to  the  top  of 
it.  ai'.d  attracted  the  notice  ol  the  rector Tappert,  who  tciok 
him  into  his  house  aii  a  companion,  and  when  the  old  msn 
grew  blind  Winckeimann  wai>  of  the  greatest  aervioe  to 
him  in  reading  to  him  and  leading  him. 

In  1730.  in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  went  to  Berfin  and 
studied  at  the  Kollnische  Gymnasium.  During  this  year 
he  walked  to  Hamburg  to  attend  the  sale  of  the  books  of 
the  celebrated  Fiil)iicius,  and  to  buy  some  good  editions  of 
the  antient  classics.  Tlie  money  for  the  journey  and  the 
purctlE.^e  of  the  book;)  he  begged  of  the  clergy,  gentr>',  and 
noblemen  on  the  road.  In  1737  he  returned  to  his  native 
place ;  and  in  1738  he  entered  the  university  of  Halle, 
with  the  intention  of  studying  tlieoloar.  He  remained  two 
yesM  at  Halle,  and  found  that  the  stady  of  theology  did 
not  suit  him.  In  1741  he  proc-ured  asituation  as  t  iiu.-  in  a 
private  family  atOsterburg.  In  1742  he  procured  a  !>iniil;ir 
situalion  at  Heimersleben,  near  Halberstadt.  where  he 
commenced  the  study  of  general  history,  and  is  said  to 
have  read  Bayle's  '  Historical  Dictionary'  twice  through. 
In  1743  be  was  appointed  Conrector  of  the  school  of  See* 
a  miserable  situation,  but  it  did  not  damp  the 
_  of  Winokelmann.  He  seldom  went  to  bea;  be 
used  to  steep  on  a  bench  wrapped  In  a  ftir  cloak ;  devoting 
what  time  he  could  spare  from  four  in  the  morning  until 
twelve  at  niirht  to  the  study  of  antient  literature  and  ln*- 
tory.  Iti  17-iN,  sick  ol  this  hie  of  drudgery,  he  petitioned 
the  Grai  von  tiiinau  for  a  situation  in  hitt  library  at  Nuthe- 
nitz,  near  Dresden.  The  place  of  librarian  was  engaged, 
but  the  count  oS'ered  Winckeimann  that  of  secretary  of  t^ 
library,  with  a  salary  of  eighty  dollars  per  annum  (121. 
sterling).  Winckeimann  accepted  tliia  situation  with  plea* 
sure,  and  remained  at  Nothenitz  for  a  few  years,  ei^joying 
a  kind  of  contentment,  but  he  constantly  feil  that  he  was 
fitted  lor  better  things  ihan  niakirirr  extracts  from  other 
men's  writing* and  for  other  men.  Uis  \  u  iinty  to  Dresden, 
and  the  attiai  tiun^  of  the  great  gallery  there,  induced  him 
often  to  pertorm  tlie  jouniay  fh)m  .Ni'thcintz  to  the  Saxon 
eapital,  where  he  became  aequainted  with  artists,  and  he 
•odeavourad  to  bcooroe  one  himseif;  but  to  apply  himself 

Cractically  to  any  of  the  arts,  he  found  it  was  too  late,  and 
e  resolved  therefore  to  devote  himself  to  their  history  and 
theory.  In  his  ramblingn  in  the  gallery  be  formed  three 
valuable  acquaintances — those  of  Oeser,  the  painter,  and 
of  the  dilettanti  Lippert  and  Hairedorn.  Winckeimann 
formed  aj-o,  at  Niithenitz,  the  acquaintance  of  the  pope's 
nuncio.  Mr.niignor  Archinto,  who,  struck  with  the  exteo* 
aive  learning  and  aoquiiemenU  of  Winkelmanui  told  him 
that  if  he  would  diange  Ids  religion  (firom  Pratcatant  to 
Catholic)  he  would  procure  him  a  situation  in  the  Vatican 
library,  or  at  lea.st  a  pension  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
jHosecutc  his  studies  in  Rome.  This  offer  came  upon 
Winckeimann  like  a  dream.  In  1764  however,  after  much 
hesitation,  he  ibrmally  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
I  li^ion,  and  gave  up  his  situation  with  Count  Biinau.  Some 
difficulties  about  the  pension  delayed  his  journey  to  Rome, 
but  in  the  mean  time  he  lodged  with  Osacr  in  DfaadeUiand 

Sroaeonted  his  new  studies  with  redoubled  ardour.  The 
rst  fruit  of  these  labours  wa-*  his  little  work  entitled 
'Reflections  upon  the  Imitation  ol  the  Antique'  ('Ge 
danken  ueber  die  Narhahniuiig  der  gnechi.schen  Kun»t- 
werke'),  published  in  Dresden  in  1755.  Of  this  treatise  only 
finy  copies  were  printed,  and  it  is  now  a  literary  curiosity. 
At  the  end  of  17&5  the  difficulties  about  the  pension  were 
surmounted,  and  Winckeimann  left  Dresden  for  Rome, 
with  a  pension  of  two  hundred  rix*dollam  (4BI.)  gmntad 
him  by  the  eleetor  of  Saxony  for  two  years. 

He  took  letters  with  him  to  Mcngs  and  to  the  pope's 
physician  Laurenti,  through  whose  interest  he  was  pr*- 
sented  to  the  pope,  llenedict  XIV.,  and  found  easy  access 
to  all  the  literati  ami  virtuosi  of  Rome.  Menp  was  his 
oracle  in  all  matters  oi  virtik ;  he  wrote  in  his  house,  and 
fbrmed  his  notiona  of  the  ideal  and  beautiful  entirely  from 
the  eonveraatlon  of  Menga.  In  mt  he  published  a  now 
edition  of  his  treatise  upon  the  imitation  of  the  antique, 
with  two  other  treatises.  In  I7B6  Winckeimann  made  a 
journey  to  Naples  to  examine  the  interesting  remaiiw  of 
Herculanenm.  I'onipcii,  and  Haestum.  Hu  intention  of 
\vii!ii;g  a  histoiy  ot  ai'.iient  art  was  now  generally  known, 
and  his  poverty  was  al»o  known,  and  he  received  two  pre- 
sents of  money  after  Ids  return  from  Naples — one  from  the 
engraver  WiDe,  of  Paris,  and  the  other  ftom  Caspar 
FQssli, a  paiatwr «d hodBlU w ■> gflrink  Itttfaiayaarlw 
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•mntred  the  library  of  Cardinal  Archinto,  who  s:%\t  him  ; 
free  apartments,  but  no  salary.  He  went  also  in  the  same 
jtttXo  Florence,  to  make  a  cataloi^ie  of  thp  cabinet  of, 
CMMOirfcc.  of  the  late  Baron  Stosch,  which  detained  him 
Dine  months  ('DeieriplioB  det  Fknw  gmvtes  du  feu 
Baron  de  StoMh*).  Upon  hti  return  to  Rome,  Am  Oetdind 
Albani  offered  him  the  place  of  his  librarian  and  custom  of 
his  K&ller>'  of  antiquities,  with  apartments  free,  and  a 
monthly  salarv  of  ten  seudi  :  a  situation  exactly  sniti-d 
to  the  tatte  oi  Winckelmann,  and  which,  with  his  salary 
flfOn  Drteden,  ivlueh  vras  still  continued,  enabled  him  to 
five  at  ease  and  in  comfort ;  for  about  thirty  shillings  a 
week  and  a  free  lodging;  was,  in  Windidmami^  time,  a 
good  bachelor's  allowance  at  Rome. 

In  1762  his  'Remarks  upon  the  Architeetare  of  the 
Antient>>*  AnmrrKnnc;en  uehiT  die  B;ir.kim''t  der  Allen') 
was  printed  m  Germany.  In  1703  lie  rec-eivcd  the  ap- 
pointment of  Antiquario  della  Camera  Apostolica,  with  a 
salary  of  about  IS  scudi  per  month ;  he  had  aliio  from  the 
Cardinal  Albani,  who  succeeded  in  1761,  after  the  death 
of  Cardinal  Fasuonei,  to  the  post  of  librarian  of  the  Va- 
tiean,  a  retaining  salary  of  SO  scudi  per  annum,  for  the 
first  vacancy  in  the  Vatican  library.  In  1764  umcared 
at  length,  at  Dresden,  his  'Historr  of  Antient  AiV('Ge- 
schichte  der  Kunst  des  Alterthums  \  About  the  same  pe- 
riod appeared  his'  Sendschreiben ueber die Hert  ulanischen 
Altcrthiimer.'  and  Xachrichten  von  den  neuesten  Hercu- 
lanischen  Entdeckungen.'  He  now  became  known 
throughout  Europe,  was  elected  a  member  of  several 
iNdgn  aeientifie  and  literary  societies,  and  acquired  many 
ftMBtt  and  aome  enemies,  especially  among  dilettanti,  who 
flnrnd  some  of  the  ciitical  opinions  and  theories  of  Winck- 
elmann particularly  obnoxious.  In  176S  the  king  of 
Prussia  otiered  Winckelmann,  through  Colonel  Guichard, 
the  huperintt  ndence  of  the  library  and  museum  of  anti- 
quities of  Berlin,  but  as  Winckelmann  detnanded  a  salary  , 
Of  2000  dollare  (300/.).  double  what  (he  kint:  offered,  the  ' 
negotiations  ceased.  In  1766  appeared  his  ■  Monumenti 
Aiitichi  Inediti,'  with  227  plates;  in  1767,  'Anmerkunsen 
snr  Geschiehte  der  KvoAt  f  *  xnt  of  supplement  to  Bis 
History ;  in  which  also  he  eorreeted  an  error  regarding  two 
pictures  which  he  had  been  led  to  believe  were  antient  by 
the  painter  Caeanova,  but  whtdi  that  ptnonhimaelf  had 
painted. 

In  1768  he  revisited  Germany  with  the  sculptor  Cava- 
eeppi*  after  an  absence  of  twelve  years,  but  he  had  no 
Socmer  paewd  the  Alpthan  he  complained  of  the  chilling 
appearanee  of  everylning  around  him,  and  winhed  to  re- 
turn te  Ital^.  Oavaeepbi  however  with  nucte  difieulty 
peiaaaded  him  to  go  to  Munich,  where  he  was  well  re> 
eeived,  and  even  as  far  a.<i  Regen»bun; ;  but  Winckelmann 
would  not  po  one  step  laither,  and  he  changed  his  couriie 
for  the  road  to  Vienna,  on  his  way  back  to  Italy.  Hi« 
friend  accompanied  him.  and  ihey  ai rived  on  the  12th  of 
May  at  Vienna.  In  Vienna  the  gieatest  attentioiu  were 
paid  to  him,  and  several  persons  of  dittinetion  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  prosecute  his  jonrncv  to  Berlin— his 
orieinal  dcetioation— but  all  ftdlcd.  Winckelmann  left 
Vienna  for  Trieste  in  the  beginning  of  June :  the  last  nor- 
tion  of  his  journey  he  made  in  company  with  an  Italian 
scoundrel  of  the  name  of  Francesco  ;\i(  anL'<  'i.  This  man 
had  been  cook  to  the  Count  Calaldo  in  Vienna;  he  per- 
ceived the  simplicity  uf  \Vinckelmann'9  character;  he 
gained  his  confidence,  and  Winckelmann  showed  him  a 
gold  medal  and  other  presents  of  value  which  he  had  re- 
ceived at  the  court  of  Vienna.  At  Trieste  he  was  obliged 
to  wait  fbr  a  vemel  fo  Aneona,  mid  as  he  was  sitting  in 
his  room  at  his  inn,  on  the  8th  of  June,  his  travelling 
companion  came  to  take  leave  of  him,  telhng  him  that  he 
was  obliged  to  go  into  the  Venetian  Slate  on  business,  and 
he  requested  him  before  he  went  to  let  him  again  look 
at  the  medal  which  he  had  received  at  Vienna.  Winckel- 
mann, as  unsuspicious  as  a  child,  immediately  complied, 
when  the  villain  suddenly  attacked  him  with  a  knife ;  a 
atiugg^  ensued,  and  Winckelmann  fell  with  five  stabs 
nOiebelly.  At  fhii  moment  a  chUd,  wHh  whom  Whiek- 
dmann  had  been  playing,  knocked  at  the  door ;  the  mur- 
derer fled  without  nis  booty,  but  he  was  afterwards  caught 
and  executed.  Winckelmann  died  seven  hours  after  he 
had  received  the  wounds,  in  the  51st  year  of  his  age.  He 
l)equeathed  his  propertv,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
sum  of  money,  to  the  Cardinal  AlbanL  The  manuscript 
additions  and  notes  he  had  prepared  for  the  new  edition 


of  his  '  History  of  the  Arts  of  AntiquiU-,'  were  depositee  in 
the  Imperial  Academy  of  the  Arts  at  Vienna,  and  in  1776 
a  new  edition  of  the  work  was  published  there  bjr  the 
Academy,  but  it  was  so  carelessly  done  (bat  H  created  ge- 
neral  dia^ipointmenL  There  are  severy  portnitt  oi 
Wlndtehnann.  bat  the  best  is  that  by  Maron  in  the  nlUiy 
at  Weimar ;  an  engraving  of  it  is  iwefixed  to  the  Italitn 
edition  of  the  '  History  of  Antient  Art,'  by  Pea,  and  to  th« 
German  Dresden  edition  of  Winckelmann's  complctt 
works,  in  eight  volumes.  Angelica  Kauffman  also  painted 
hi-*  portj.li!,  an  etchinsj  of  which  is  prefixed  to  Kninm'j 
'  Harzmalerei  der  Alten '  ; '  Hesin-painting  of  the  Aa- 
ticnts"). 

Winckelmann'*  chief  worit  is  his  *HistMy  of  Aniiait 
Art,'  but  it  is  Tety  incomplete,  as  he  himself  was  «d 

aware  ;  nor  can  it  he  looked  upon  as  any  more  than  what 
the  Germans  call  '  Ideen  zur Geschiehte,'  and  had  he  lived 
he  would  most  probably  have  left  a  very  different  worV, 
As  it  is  however,  when  we  consider  that  he  had  to  pioiwer 
his  own  way  throuijh  an  untrodden  path,  it  is  a  work  of 
great  merit,  although  to  him,  owing  to  the  vast  stora  of 
classical  learning  wluch  be  brount  to  the  task,  it  mnr 
have  been  a  labmr  of  oompantiTely  easy  aocomplisbMaC 
A  history  of  antient  art  -it  is  not:  it  is  rather  a  critiesl 
account  of  the  remains  of  antient  art ;  and  in  some  psrt* 
certainly  hypcri  ntical,  and  m  others  a  mere  elaboration  of 
theories.  Paintintr  is  little  tnnic  than  touched  upon.  Tlip 
reputation  of  Winckelmann  was  limited  to  the  learned  be- 
fore Goethe  wrote  his  eloquent  dissertation  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  his  genius  and  writings,  which  was  published  is 
1806af  TQbii^en,  together  with  his  letters  to  Berendii, 
twentr-eeven  m  number,  and  a  sketch  of  the  bistonrpf  11* 
arts  or  the  eighteenth  century,  under  the  title  of 'Wiiilnl> 
niann  und  sein  Jahrhundert.  Five  collettions  of  Winefc 
elmann's  letters  have  been  published  at  different  periodi, 
amountinij  in  all  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

One  consequence  of  the  writings  of  Winckelmann,  and 
that  a  productive  one,  is,  that  they  have  led  manv  seliolan 
and  artists  to  turn  their  attention  to  a  subject  before,  at 
leaat  Ibr  a  period,  comparatively  neglected ;  and  the  result 
has  been  several  learned  and  valuable  works,  bothFlniick 
and  German,  upon  the  history  and  archnolosy  of  art  Tte 
subject  however  is  still  far  from  beinn  exhausted,  and  in 
these  works,  which  treat  more  particularly  of  sculpturesr/d 
architecture,  little  has  been  aihlcd.  eiihcr  < uticaliy  or  hit- 
toiically.  with  regard  to  the  aichaeoioiiry  u  |  Limling,  lo 
what  may  be  gatheicd  from  the  old  work^  ot  Umius  and 
Carlo  Dati,  if  we  eicrat  a  few  i|ieoial  and  speculsttve 
treatises  upon  the  tedmfcal  ptaetice  of  tiie  antient  point* 
ers :  a  cnlical  and  technical  history  of  painting;  ss  • 
concise  and  comprehensive  whole,  remains  yet  to  bes^ 
complished. 

Some  of  Winckelmann  s  views  hate  very  properly  B«t 
with  stiong  and  pel sevenne  opponents,  as  amone  tn«r)' 
otheii*,  Leiwing,  the  Marquis  fluli  ini,  and  the  Abate  f»t», 
whose  Italian  edition  of  Wine  ki  J.uunn  s  '  Histoiy'  howe»« 
was  for  a  Ionic  time  oonsideied  the  best:  there  is  sbs  > 
Fk^neh  translation  with  Feal  notes.  In  180B  a  cenmkls 
edition  of  his  works,  with  the  exception  Of  the'Moea* 
menti  Antichi  Inediti'  and  the  catalojnie  of  Baron  Stosdi'i 
cabinet  of  <rems.  was  commenced  to  be  published  at  Dres- 
den, edited  by  Fernow,  Meyer,  Sehulze,  and  Sielieli*:  it 
was  completed  in  1820,  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  including  indexes- 
This  edition  contains  a  few  short  treatises  which  havf 
been  mentioned  in  this  notice,  the  biography  of  which  ha* 
been  taken  from  the  short  Life  of  Winckelmann  prefixed  U) 
the  1>readen  edition  of  his  works. 

WIND  is  a  motion  of  the  atmosphere  independent  of 
that  which  it  has  in  consequence  of  the  diurnal  and  la* 
nual  movements  of  the  earth.  The  latter  motion  beinj 
performed  in  a  part  of  space  which  may  be  considered  u 
devoid  of  any  resisting  medium,  the  particles  of  air  sii!f'  • 
no  partial  displacements  on  that  account ;  and  the  fiict;i 
of  the  particles  against  each  other,  and  againi^t  the  euih 
wliieh  thqr  aonouiMl,  must  have  long  since  brought  the 
diurnal  movements  of  the  atmosphere  and  earth  to  a  stole 
of  equality:  thus  the  angular  >(!oci1y  of  the  air  on  snf 
parallel  of  terrestrial  latitude  bt msr  the  same  a'»  that  of  «S 
observer  on  the  same  parallel,  the  air  would  seem  to  be  at 
rest  about  him.  But  if.  from  any  disturbance  of  the  eaui- 
librium  of  the  atmosphere,  the  particles  should  niave  lc^^ 
rapidly  than  the  observer  from  west  to  east,  or  shouU  sc- 
qmre  movements  in  aooM  other  direction*  then  the  M* 
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ntion  of  a  wind  would  be  oxperienced.  The  tidea  which 
take  place  in  thi*  atinosplure  by  the  attractions  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  planets  un  tho  particles  of  air  giving  rise  to 
difftTincisi  in  the  lu-igli's  of  the  vertical  columns,  thoy 
must  necessarily  cause  inequalities  of  pressure  in  hori' 


I  to  the  prodaetkmof  thewindsnhialianoliMrved 

on  the  earth's  suriace. 

Thi'  phenomena  and  causes  of  the  crcat  currents  of  tlie 
atmospiiere  have  been  already  described  and  explained 
(see  the  references  at  the  end  of  this  vtide) ;  therefore 
the  only  winds  of  a  regular  character  which  remain  to  be 
DOtieea  IM  the  land  and  sea  breezes  which  occur  diumally 

Mtha  ffffti  and  in  ialnmlBflf  thn  traniGsl  nBii]iia.and, 
the  periodica]  mndt  wMeh  tre  observed  to  prevtil  in 

some  parts  of  Europe.  Tlie  first  are  most  nrobanly  cansed 
Dy  the  ine([uiility  of  the  ^un"»  action  on  the  land  and  water; 
and  both,  by  the  (endeucyof  the  atmosphere  to  preserve  a 
state  of  nearly  uniform  density.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
sun's  rays  in  passing  through  a  glass  ve^el  filled  with  a 
transparent  fluid  communicate  to  the  latter  veiy  little  heat, 
and  that  if  the  fluid  be  rendered  opaque,  or  u  opaque 
body  be  introduced  into  the  vessel,  the  temperature  u  sen- 
sibly raised  in  consequence  of  the  caloric  combining  more 
readily  with  thf  opaque  than  with  the  tranHparent  material. 
Now,  iVoiu  this  cause,  during  the  day  the  land  acquires  a 
temperature  hii^her  than  that  of  the  neighbouring  ocean  : 
the  atmosphere  above  it  consequently  becomes  rarefied, 
and  from  aboott  A.M.  the  air  froiB  tte  ecft  flowt  towards 
the  land,  to  oesainr  the  partial  VMttttm  then  produced. 
In  propoctioB  as  the  heat  of  the  hmd  goce  on  inerearfng, 
the  force  of  the  sea-breeze  also  increases,  ami  thi«  con- 
tinues till  2  or  3  P.M.  After  that  time  the  temperature 
over  the  land  diminishes  more  rapidly  than  over  the  sea, 
as  the  heat  more  readily  disengages  itself  from  the  land 
than  from  the  water,  and  about  sunset  the  breeze  from  the 
sea  ceases.  Duritiir  the  ni^ht,  the  land  continuing  to  cool, 
the  air  over  the  sea  becomes  comparatively  warmer  and 
■Mm  larefied,  and  a  brecie  from  the  land  takes  plaee: 
thia  wuid  aogineiiti  in  three  tiU  near  iiinriie,  when  the 
temptntme  of  the  earth  begins  to  increase,  and  about 
9a.h.  the  wind  blows  from  the  sea  as  at  first.  These 
Jand-bree/,<  s  divert,'e  in  every  direction  towards  the  coasts 
of  the  tropical  islands  from  the  high  land^  in  their  interior. 
Mr.  Redfield  modifies  tlie  hypothesis  above  stated  by 
assuming  that  when  the  stratum  of  air  lying  on  the  surface 
of  land  which  ascends  towards  the  interior  of  a  country 
rarefied  by  the  sun's  heat*  it  is  forced  by  an 
I  of  preaure  at  its  loweet  part  to  move  up  the  slope ; 
.  during  the  night  the  stratum  of  air  on  this  inclining 
surface  acquiring  greater  density,  its  gravity  causes  it  to 
descend  towards  the  aeu.  (^mtr.  •Mwrmil  ^  Beitnce, 
vol.  xxxiii.,  No.  1.) 

The  etesian  winds  (so  called  from  kruoiat,  annual)  is  a 
designation  formerly  given  only  to  those  which  every 
summer  blow  during  six  weeks  over  the  countries  border- 
ing the  Mediteicaneao*  but  H  haa  auoe  been  applied  to 
oraer  oeriodieal  wfaids,  as  tiMM  which  blow  oalne  coast 
of  Holland.  They  comnietiee  in  the  Levant  about  the 
middle  of  July,  rising  at  9  a.m.,  and  continuing  diiruiij  the 
day-time  only:  the  Erection  of  the  current  of  air  is  iVum 
north-east  to  south-west ;  and  it  is  probably  caused  by  the 
rarefaction  of  the  atmosphere  nearly  under  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  in  consequence  of  the  beat  of  the  lun  at  that 
season.  Pliny  states  that,  in  &iain  and  Asia,  the  etesian 
winds  blow  from  the  east ;  and  ha  adds  that  the/  aho  take 
|daee  in  winter,  when  they  are  celled  omithian  winds : 
these  arc  however  said  to  be  more  gentle  than  the  others, 
and  to  continue  during  nine  days  only.  {Nat.  Hut.,  lib.  ii., 
c.47,  &o  , 

Winds  depend  in  a  great  measure  on  variations  in  the 
temj>erature  of  the  atmosphere;  tluy  aie  therefore  not 
subject  to  any  known  laws,  and,  Except  in  a  few  cases, 
their  phenomena  do  not  adinit  of  explanatitm.  It  mav  be 
observed  however,  in  addition  to  what  haa  been  said  re- 
specting the  tram  and  other  regular  irinds,  that  those 
which  prevail  in  the  temperate  zones  are  probably  the 
results  of  currents  proceeding  about  the  earth  from  the 
tropical  rcc;ion.s.  Nlr.  Dii.c  suggests,  in  the  'Philosophical 
Magazine'  for  September,  18^,  that  when  the  sun  is  on 
the  meridian  of  any  place,  as  London,  aittiated  beyond 
P.  C  No.  1735. 


those  regions,  the  currents  of  heated  air  which  proceed 
from  the  point  vertically  under  him  must  arrive  at  that 
place  from  the  south  earlier  than  at  any  other  place  eastr 
ward  or  westward  of  il  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  sun  becomes  successively  vertical 
at  different  p<nnts  westward  of  the  meridian  of  London,  the 
eurrmta  of  air,  in  deeeiibing  great  circles  of  the  spbeio^ 
arrive  later,  and  in  a  direction  from  the  wertward  of  sooth ; 
and  when,  during  the  summer,  he  is  vertically  over  a  point 
about  60  degrees  west  of  London,  that  is.  in  the  evening, 
they  arrive  nearly  from  the  west.  At  midnight,  when  the 
sun  is  on  the  meridian  under  the  horizon,  the  current  oi 
air  passing  over  the  north  pole  is  felt  as  a  north  wind  ; 
and,  alter  this  time,  the  currents  coming  from  points  hav- 
ing less  than  180  decrees  of  longitude  eastward  are  felt  as 
easteriy  winds,  whim  become  due  ewt  ia  the  moining 
when  the  sun  is  about  eodegtees  eastward  of  the  meridtan. 
In  tliis  iiriU  r  the  movements  take  place  daily,  except  when 
the  currents  are  disturbed  by  accidental  circumstances  or 
by  the  iurtuctici:  of  currents  \sliich  ijroceed  from  the  pole 
to  t)ie  equator  in  order  to  supply  the  place  of  the  heated 
air  whicn  aaeenib  from  (he  wnice  or  the  eaifh  between 
the  tropiea. 

The  son  ianot  the  eole  caoae  of  the  currents  which  are 
observed  in  the  atmosphere,  for  they  olUn  arise  fhim  the 
condensation  of  the  aqueous  vapoun  which  are  constantly 

rising  from  the  surfaces  of  rivers  and  seas.  Such  vapours, 
being  lijjhter  than  air,  ascend  in  the  atmosphere,  carrying 
with  them  a  quantity  of  ealoiic,  which  escapes  on  arriving 
in  a  region  wnere  there  is  less  of  this  element  than  at  the 
surAce  of  the  earth ;  and  the  vapour  being  then  reduced 
to  a  state  of  water,  a  partial  vaeuum  ia  produced,  into 
wliich  the  ncif^iboming  air  rashes.  The  calorie  ia,  at  the 
same  time,  conveyed  by  the  wind  with  the  drope  of  waSaft 
and  thus  the  region  in  which  the  rain  is  falling  is  some* 
times  warmer  tlian  those  which  surround  it.  Kain-winds 
arc  produced  by  the  air  which  descends  to  the  ground 
with  the  globules  of  water ;  the  particles  of  air  being  dis- 
engaged from  the  globules  on  the  latter  striking  the 
ground,  are  then  driven  off,  with  considerable  force,  in 
every  direction  from  tlw  idaoe  wliere  the  rain  is  fiUlini. 
In  explaining  the  cause  or  the  cold  and  diy  state  of  the 
atmo-[ihere  \'.hich  in  the  north-western  parts  of  Europe 
usually  aecomi)anies  a  north-cast  wind,  M.  Monge  ob- 
serves, in  the  '  .\nnales  de  Chiinie."  that  the  currents  of 
air  from  that  quarter,  having  passed  over  mountain-lands, 
experience,  from  their  elevation,  a  diminution  of  the 
general  atmospherical  pressure,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  lose  part  of  Uie  water  which  they  held  in  solution, 
and  thua  they  aeouire  greater  ipeeifle  mwri^.  H«ice,in 
advandng  over  the  lower  lands  of  Poland  and  the  north 
of  Germany,  the  weight  of  the  atmospherical  column  is 
increased ;  the  mercury  then  rises  in  tlic  barometer  tube, 
and  the  upper  strata  uf  air,  whose  temperatures  are  lower 
than  tiut  of  the  air  near  the  earth,  descend  towards  the 
ground.  The  air  in  these  strata,  being  far  from  the  point 
of  saturation,  causes  also  an  abundant  evaporation  of  the 
water  in  the  lower  regions  of  the  atmospnere ;  and  this, 
by  carrying  off  calorie,  contributes  greatly  to  produce  the 
degree  of  eotdnem  whidi  ia  experieneed. 

All  mountain  districts  are  subject  to  sudden  and  violent 
gusts  of  wind  from  the  intemiptions  which  the  ridges  of 
liigh  land  create  to  the  general  currents  of  the  air :  hut 
that  which  is  called  the  Helm-wind  at  Crossfell  in  Cumber- 
land is  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  of  these  phenomena. 
It  occurs  at  uncertain  times  between  the  end  of  September 
and  the  month  of  May,  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  in 
summer.  It  ia  stated  that,  when  not  n  breath  of  wind  ia 
stirring,  and  scarcely  a  eload  is  to  be  seen,  there  is  atid« 
denly  formed  a  line  of  clouds,  called  the  'Helm,' extending 
nearly  north  and  south  along  the  top  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  and  nearly  parallel  to  this,  another  line  of  clouds, 
called  the  'Bar,*  forms  itself:  the  first  of  these  lines  of 
clouds  is  well  defined  at  its  western,  and  the  other  at  its 
eastern  edge  j  and  the  Uncs  unite  together  at  their  northern 
and  southern  extimnities  so  as  to  contain  between  them 
an  elliptical  apaoe  whoee  length,  m  the  north  and  south 
direction,  varies  from  8  to  80  miles,  and  its  breadth,  in  an 
ca-st  and  west  direction,  from  half  a  mile  to  4  or  5  miles; 
the  highest  point  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  being  about 
the  middle  of  the  first  line  of  i  lor.ds.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  the  formation  of  the  Helm  a  violent  wind  begins, 
within  the  spaee  between  the  clouds,  to  blow  from 
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point  of  the  eompMi^  bat  generally  from  due  e«»t 
fo  due  weat :  its  tone  is  aoeh  as  to  break  trees,  disperse 
the  f^n  in  ttaeki,  and  overtum  a  cart  with  its  horse :  it 

continues  frequently  for  nine  successive  dajrs,  and  noise 
IS  «aifl  lo  resemble  that  of  ihv  sea  in  a  violent  storm,  but 
it  :s  jeidom  accompani<-d  liy  rain.  No  satisfactory  hypo- 
thesis has  yet  been  offered  to  account  for  the  phenomenon ; 
Int  that  Which  seems  most  probable  is,  that  the  air  trom 
the  «OMt  of  Narthambeikna,  beiiigeoolcdasitriMsto  the 
■mumlt  of  the  noanfain  and  there  eondensdL  descends 
from  thf-rif-e  wi^h  rreat  force,  by  its  gravity,  into  the  dis- 
trict at  the  Idot  of  Ihf  western  escarpment.  (Rev.  J.  Wat- 
son, in  the  B^j  -irt  ^  <,/  the  Bntnh  Angfiriatnin,  vol.  vii.  i 

If  we  contemplate  the  influence  of  the  winds  in  the 
eeonomyof  human  life,  we  shall  find  them  highly  bene- 
ficaal.  Though  storms  are  often  destructive  to  ufe  and 
pnpetty,  both  at  sea  ainl  land,  yet  they  contribute  greatly 
to  presenre  the  healtn  ot  animated  bem^  by  the  diasipa^ 
tion  of  noxious  exhalations :  the  winds  impel  the  clouds 
from  place  to  place,  and  thus  diffuse  over  preat  tracts  of 
country  the  rains  which  contribute  so  much  to  fertilize  the 
ground.  Wind  is  extensively  employed  in  pivine  motion 
to  machinery  ;  and.  till  the  recent  application  of  steam,  it 
WMthe  only  power  by  vrhich  ships  were  transported  acro.ss 
tfa«  oeean  betwedi  different  regions  of  the  earth.  [Atlan- 
VfcOctAir;  Moifsoom;  TRAoa-wnrM;  Wbiklwiwds.] 

WINDAGE  is  the  quantity  by  which  the  bore  of  a  ewn. 
mortar,  or  howitzer,  exceeds  that  of  the  shot  or  shell  which 
is  to  be  discharired  from  it. 

The  deviations  of  shot  and  shells  from  a  truly  spherical 
figure,  and  the  inequalities  in  the  bore  of  the  ortlnanee, 
were  formerly  considerable ;  and  on  these  accounts  it  was 
memsaiy  to  nave  a  sufficient  difference  between  tlie  pre- 
snmed  diameters  of  the  ball  and  bore,  in  order  to  ensure  the 

Cibility  of  making  the  former  enter  into  the  latter  :  it  fol- 
,*d  from  the  greatness  of  this  difference,  whii  h  in  the 
British  service  was  about  one-twentieth  of  the  diameter  of 
the  bore,  tliat  much  of  the  fired  criin])0'.v(l(T  i^-^caped  with- 
out produiL-inc  any  impulse  on  the  shot,  and  that  the  latter 
mw  oiiven  from  one  jMit  of  the  surface  of  the  bore  to 
•DOllier ;  so  that,  on  being  vipeUed  from  tho  nm,  it  de> 
viated  widely  from  the  intended  ifireeHon  of  its  fligfit. 

Firomthe  year  177S,  when  Dr.  Hutton  made  his  first  ex- 
periments on  the  velocities  of  shot,  the  disadvantajre  at- 
tending a  ^n'cat  windaiT''  ^a-  known,  and  a  diminution  of 
its  quantity  was  proposed  :  but  the  precise  amount  of  the 
force  lost  by  it  was  not  ascertained  till  the  years  1784  and 
1786,  when  experiments  were  made  for  the  purpose,  in 
part,  of  determinins  that  important  circumstance.  From 
tluae.it  appeared  nuU  about  one-fifth  of  the  charge  of 
powder  was  lost  by  a  windage  equal  to  'OS  inch,  or  ^  of 
the  calibre  (=  2  inclie^",  and  a  further  loss,  amountin.:  to 
between  \  and  |  of  the  charge,  was  occasioned  by  an  in- 
crease equal  to  one-teoth  w  an  indi  aboft  the  fimner 
windage. 

The  correct  geometrical  fimna  which  are  now  given  to 
the  balls,  and  also  to  the  bovei,  permit  the  windage  to  be 
raduoed  nuieb  below  ita  fbrmervahie^  and  tlie  following 
table  eontalm,  in  ftadions  of  the  calibre,  that  which  is 
now  allowed  in  this  country  for  the  shot  and  shells  apper- 
taining to  some  of  the  Iu'.'ivk  t  natures  of  ordnance  : — 
For  10-inch  mortars  and  howitzers  .  .  ^  to  ^ 
Hot  fl8-pounder  carronadea  (diam.  of  bore 

«  8-03  in.)   4*04 

Fbr  32-poiinder   guns  (diam.  of  bore 

=  6-41  in.  .  J,teA 

For  24-pounder  guns  (diam.  of  iMra 
=  in.)  4i\o  i^ 
WINDAU  is  a  scf.port  in  Courland,  at  the  mouth  ot  the 
river  Windau,  which  rises  in  Wiliia,  traverses  (.'ourlaiid 
in  a  nortlu  ::!  dirt-rfion,  has  a  fall  or  cataract  of  some  yards 
near  Goldin^eii,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Baltic  at  Win- 
dau.  where  it  forms  a  small  liarhour;  but  there  is  a  capa- 
cious roadstead,  well  secured  by  saad-4}anlta  which  i»«ak 
the  swell  of  tlie  aea.  ^ndaa  is  a  small  ilf-bnilt  town,  with 
unpaved  streets:  there  is  an  antient  cisMc.  -ituatcd  on  an 
eminence,  the  church  of  w  hich  i«  now  I  he  parish  (  hurch. 
The  popiulation  hardly  exceeds  12(X)  or  nm-'lv  mer- 
ohants  and  shopkeepers.  There  is  a  productive  fisfiery  at 
the  fails  oi  the  VVindau.  Aiiout  KX)  ships  commonly  visit 
the  town*  which  lake  m  cargoes  of  flax,  hemp,  linaeedi 
,6010,  thnber.  mw  ludca,  tallow,  and  aalt  


Wtndau  appeal*  to  hava  been  fiomedy  a  pkoa  of  mm 
iaiportanee  than  at  present.  The  Estates  orCoa^adnrf 


to  meet  there.  (Haasel ;  Stein ,  Cannabich.) 
WI\DF.L-ELF.  [Bothnia.] 
WI.\DERMEHE.  [Lancashire;  Westmorklakd 
WINDHAM.  WILLIA.M,  wa»  born  on  the  3rU  of  Mly, 
1750.  in  Golden  Square.  London,  and  was  the  only  soq 
of  Colonel  William  Windham,  of  Felbrigg  in  Not&lk. 
The  Windhawa  bad  been  settled  in  Norfiilk  aver  since  tht 
eleventh  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  eenttiry,  and  took 
their  name  from  the  town  of  Wymondham,  pfonouncet! 
Windham,  where  they  resided  till  the  middle  oi"  ti)« 
firteenth  century,  .when  one  ol"  Mr.  Windham  ^  anct>ior* 
purchased  the  property  at  Felbrigg.  Mr.  Windham  IcM 
his  father  when  he  was  only  eleven  years  old.  ilehad  been 
placed  at  Eton  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  was  continued  then 
by  bis  guardians  who  were  Dr.  Dampier.  then  xaAth 
maator  at  Eton  and  afterwards  dean  of  Durham,  Gsnick 
the  actor,  Mr.  Priee  of  Hereford,  and  Dr.  StillinKfleet.  till 
he  was  sixteen.  He  was  then  sent  lor  a  year  to  the  roi- 
versjty  of  Glaseow.  where  he  applied  him»clf  with  irrtit 
dilicence  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  a  study  lor  vvhich  i  t 
retained  his  fondness  and  wliich  he  punued  with  »ucc«« 
in  his  later  life.  In  tieptember,  1767,  he  was  entered  ia  i 
gentJemanHMNwnonar  at  Univenity  CoUege,  Oxford.  Be 
left  Oxfbrd  in  1771,  having  to  the  mean  time  refused  u 
offer  from  Lord  Townshend.  an  intimate  friend  of  hu 
lather's,  when  appointed  lord-iieuienant  of  Ireland,  to  so 
witli  him  to  Ireland  as  his  private  secretary.  Al  this  peu'jd 
of  his  lite  so  marked  wasthe  future  .statesman's  iodilfcrtnoe 
to  politics,  that,  as  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Amyot,  his  bioi.ii- 
pher,  on  Mr.  Windham's  own  authority,  it  was  a  lUDdiu 
joke  of  one  of  bis  contemporaries,  that  *  Windham  maU 
novor  loiow  who  was  prime  minialer** 

On  leavine  Oxford.  Mr.  Windham  went  abroad,  h 
1773  he  jninrd  an  r  vpcdition  of  discovery  then  setting  out. 
under  the  coinniand  ol  i  onuuo^iore  Phipps,  afterwards  Lial 
MulLrrave,  toward-  thi-  north  pole.  Illness  hovixrr 
obliged  him  to  land  on  the  coast  at  Norway,  and  to  toit^ 
the  expedition. 

Ux.  ^Yindham's  fint  antanaea  aa  a  public  weaker,  sal 
in  eonaeetioR  with  poKtiea,  waa  at  a  eoantjHneetiBg  hsU 
at  Norwich,  on  the  2mh  of  Jannaij,  1938,  in  ord»  to  at 
on  foot  a  subscription  in  aid  of  government,  for  carryine  m 
the  war  with  Uie  American  colonics.  I>ord  Towiuhcr.d 
having  pRipo«i  d,  and  the  Hon.  Henry  Hobart,  brother  ol 
the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  having  seconded  theopemor 
of  a  subscription,  Mr.  Windham  came  forward  streauouilT 
to  oppose  it,  and  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  the  Amerkaa 
war.  Two  yearn  after,  the  interval  having  been  paaed 
Mr.  Windham  almost  entirely  abroad,  the  menuny  of  tin 
speech  led  to  his  lieintr  ])'it  in  nomination,  in  his  abteBse 
and  without  his  knnwleilite.  for  the  city  of  Norwich,  in  thi 
general  election  of  17>»0.  He  haupened  to  arrive  at 
Norwich,  on  his  return  from  abroad  to  Felbrige.  being  igno- 
rant of  the  use  which  had  been  made  of  his  name,  thne 
days  l>efore  the  poll  commenced.  He  then  entered  besitil; 
into  the  contest,  but  lie  was  not  elected :  tbongh  lus  poa- 
tion  on  the  poll  waa,  under  all  the  circumstonoea,  so  ati*- 
factory  as  to  induce  him  to  reserve  himself  for  NoTwieh  os 
a  future  occasion. 

In  ll^'l  he  declined  an  offer  to  allow  himself  to  bo  pot 
in  nomination  for  Westminster  whenever  a  vaca.ncT 
should  arise.  After  his  return  from  abroad,  and  hit  unsuc- 
cessful contest  for  Norwich,  he  lived  principally  inlxMidou. 
mixing  much  in  Hteraty  and  political  oirelcs.  Ht  »* 
a  member  of  the  celebrated  literary  dab,  of  which  Joha- 
son  and  Burke  were  leading  members.  Ba  politioal  wmr 
pathies  were  with  Burke  and  Fox,  and  generally  withtlist 
section  of  the  thi  n  opposition  which  owned  Lord  Hockir.J- 
ham  for  its  kader.  On  the  formation  of  the  coali'ion- 
ministry  in  ITXi  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  wa>  tht 
nominaJ  head,  and  Fox  and  Ix)rd  North  the  most  conspicuoi  > 
members,  Mr.  Windhapi  received  the  appointment  of  chief 
aeerelaiy  to  the  earl  of  Northuucton,  wno  waa  ^ipou>><^ 
lord-lieotetiant  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Windham  however  resigned 
his  office  in  .\ncrust  of  the  same  year.  It  is  stated  in 
Hardy  s  'Memoirs  of  the  Karl  of  (^harlemont.'  that  the 
reaxui  of  his  resignation  was  a  distribution  of  patronage  twr 
Lord  Northington  in  favour  of  the  old  court  party,  and  m 
opposition  to  the  views  of  Lord  CharJemont  and  the  Whig» 
in  Ireland.  The  coalition^oinistiy  waa  itself  at  aa  end 
beftire  the  doae  of  Am  year  1388.  In  MaNbor  thaaa»> 
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ceedin);  yrnr  Mr.  Piti    dissolveil  parlinmcnt,  and  Mr. 
Windham  again  contLslid  Norwuli.  and  tliis  time  with' 
nicceae. 

Mr.  Windham  made  his  first  speech  in  parUampnt  on 
the  subject  of  the  Webttiniihler  scrutiny,  on  the  0th  of 
Februa;^,  1785.  The  particular  motion  wai,  to  older  the 
high  bailiff  to  make  an  immediate  fctmn :  it  tMt  eppoeed 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  to  whom  Mr.  Windham  replied*  and  he  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Fox,  who  eoni^tulated  the  House  on  '  the 
acc  ession  of  the  abilities  they  had  witnesaed.'  Mr.  Wind- 
ham was  appointed  one  of  the  managers  of  the  imptach- 
ment  ui' Warren  Hajifines,  the  particular  charge  intrii>UMi 
to  him  being;  the  breach  of  a  trea^  made  with  the  Nabob 
Fyzoola  Khan  in  1774»  afler  an  itnraaion  of  his  territories 
by  the  Companv't  traoin.  and  the  payment  bj  the  Nabob 
of  the  amn  of  16(MRI0i>  on  ratifying;  the  treaty-  On  the 
Regency  qupstioni  wUdl  arose  in  1788  out  of  the  kinj^'s 
illness,  Mr.  Windham  took  a  decided  and  zealous  part  in 
tavdur  of  the  hcroditary  light  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  regency,  and  against  any  restrictions  on  his  power. 
When  this  parliament,  Mr.  Windham^  lint  parliament, 
was  dissolved  in  June,  1790,  he  had  already  acquired  a 
I  ripe  political  reputation. 

Mr.  Windham  was  aeain  elected  for  Norwich  in  the  new 
parliament.  In  the  mTision  of  the  "Whifr  party,  which 
was  shortly  after  eaiised  by  the  events  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, he  took  part  with  .Mr.  Burke,  Lords  Fitzwiliiam 
and  SptMRei ,  atid  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  zealously  >iip- 

iiorteu  the  war  with  France.  In  1794,  the  Duke  of  Port- 
and.  Lords  Spencer  and  HtzwillianH  tad  Mr.  mndham 
joined  Mr.  Pitt'a  cabinet,  Mr.  Windham  reeeiviiis  the  ap- 
pointrarat  of  aeeretary-at-war.  Re  heM  this  office  until 
February,  IflOl,  when  he  resitrnt-d,  to^elher  with  Mr.  Pitt, 
r.ord  Louphborouph,  Lord  Grenville,  Ixird  Spencer,  and 
Mr.  Dundas,  because  the  kinic  would  not  consent  to  the 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
I  which  they  considered  indispensable  to  the  8iicces.s  of  the 
legislative  union.  During  the  scren  yeats  that  Mr.  Wind- 
.  ham  had  been  in  ofBce,  he  had  introduced  many  useful 
reforms  into  tlie  administration  of  the  army.  On  the  10th 
of  July,  1798,  he  had  married  Cecilia,  a  daughter  of  Ad- 
miral Forrest,  a  very  trallant  and  disfineuished  officer;  and 
this  marriage  added  much  to  the  happines.s  of  his  life. 

Mr.  .\(idini,'ton  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration, which  immediately  applied  itself  to  bringing 
thewartoatermination,  and  in  the  autumn  of  180I,diuing 
,  (he  pnmgation  of  parliaawDt,  acnuind  the  preliminaries 
I  of  fne  peace  of  Amiens.  Mr.  Whidnam  took  a  very  pro- 
,  minent  part  in  oppnsin?  this  peace.  On  the  13th  of  May, 
1R02,  he  moved  an  address  to  his  majesty,  deplorioji;  the 
sa(;nlices  which  had  been  made  by  the  treaty,  and  the 
increase  of  terntory  and  power  which  it  had  confirmed  to 
Fiance  ;  a  ^innhu'  address  was  moved  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  Lord  Grenville.  The  addrem  was  rejected  in 
both  Houses  by  overpowering  mi|}oritiea.  Mr.  Windham's 
course  with  reierenoe  to  this  peace  caused  the  loas  of  his 
re-election  for  Norwich,  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
in  the  Slimmer  of  IwhZ.  An  attempt  was  made,  on  his 
heiiij;  defeateil  at  Norwich,  to  brinp  nim  f()r%vard  a»  a  can- 
didate for  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  a  m  !  v  iiplion  was 
immediately  set  on  foot  by  his  inends  to  ettect  this  object : 
but  Mr.  Windham  declined  the  offer,  and,  through  the 
interest  of  the  Grenvilla  ftmily,  he  waa  eleetad  mr  the 
boroogfa  of  8L  Mawea. 

The  peace  of  Amiena  was  not  long-lived :  after  the 
renewal  of  the  war  in  1803,  Mr.  Addingiton  s  administra- 
tion, which  had  begun  with  general  support  in  parliuim  iit 
and  with  the  confidence  of  the  country,  was  .Middenly 
!-liakcn  materially.  Mr.  Pitt  and  \Mr.  Fox  had  both  advo- 
cated the  peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  former  especially  had 
given  Mr.  Addington  eifective  support  at  the  outset  of  his 
administration.  But  whan  tha  war  brake  out  again,  a 
general  opinion  prevailed  that  the  mdnlstiy  waa  meom- 
petent  to  carry  it  on  :  and  both  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Fox 
joined,  and  liy  their  influence  lartroly  increased,  an  opposi- 
tion that  had  been  belbrt-  (  ontinea  to  the  small  partv  led 
by  Mr.  Windham  in  the  Hoase  oi  Commons  and  by  Lord 
Gtenvtlle  in  the  House  of  Lords.  A  series  of  divisions,  on 
questions  all  more  or  leai  relating  to  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  in  whidi  the  mintfter's  majority  gradually  dwindled 
down  to  an  ncecdingly  small  one,  caused  Mr.  Addington's 
reiination  in  April,  1804.  Mr.  Pitt  was  commissioned  by 
theniK  tofoniaaewnteiitiy,  and  endearoofed  to  fora 


one  which  should  comprise  Mr.  Fox  as  well  as  Lord  OrLti- 
ville  and  !Mr.  Windham.  But  the  king  would  not  hear  of 
Mr.  Fox  H  name :  and  on  Mr.  Pitt  jielding  to  the  royal 
objection  to  that  statesman,  Mr.  Windham  uid  Lord  Gren- 
ville ref\ised  to  join  his  ministiy. 

Mr.  Windham  was  now  again  united  in  (Hiposition  with 
his  old  political  Mend  and  the  friend  of  his  sehool-bof 
days,  Mr.  Fox,  against  a  ministry  which,  formed  ex- 
clunvelv  out  of  Mr.  Htt's  old  connection,  could  obtain 
the  confidence  of  neither.  The  dtath  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1H06 
brought  him  into  office,  in  Loui  Grcuville  t  administration 
i)f  the  Talents.  \vht  :i  Mr.  Fox  was  miule  rcrcign  secretary, 
and  Mr.  Windham  secretarj'  for  the  war  and  colonial  de- 
partments. He  applied  himself  diligently,  on  entering 
office,  to  the  conaiaeiation  of  the  tiest  means  of  increasini 
tile  military  force  of  the  country;  and  on  the  9rd  of  April, 
1806,  he  opened  his  views  cm  this  (jiicstion  at  preat  length 
to  the  House  of  Commnna,  in  niovint;  i'ur  leave  to  bring  in 
It  bill  to  repeal  the  .\dditio:ial  Force  Act.  His  chief  object 
was  to  better  the  condition  of  the  soldier,  and  make  the 
army  a  more  invitins;  profession.  The  object  on  repealing 
the  Additional  Force  Act  was  to  remove  the  obstacles 
created  by  its  hiph  bounties  to  the  ordinaiy  recndting  ser- 
vice. Mr.  Witidham's  various  particular  propoaala  for  in> 
creasing'  the  pay  and  pensions  of  officers  and  soldian,  and 
for  slu)rt('nintr  tlie  time  of  service,  were  carried  into  effect 
by  large  majorities.  Mr.  Windham's  period  of  office  ended 
on  the  25th  of  March,  1807,  when  the  :idnimi-traf um  of 
the  Talents  came  to  an  end,  owing  to  a  di!>agrei  ment  with 
the  king  on  the  subject  of  aptq^oaal  to  give  the  Roman 
Catholics  pririleges  in,  the  amy.  Mr.  Windham  had 
shortly  before  declined  an  offier  of  a  peerage,  and  at  tha 
eenera!  election  in  tlie  precedint:  autumn  had  been  returned 
lor  the  county  of  Norfolk,  but  having  been  petitioned 
:ipiiii;.-t,  and  having  lost  his  scat  for  that  county  on  petition, 
had  taken  his  scat  for  the  borough  of  New  Romney,  for 
which  place  he  had  also  been  elected. 

The  new  ministry  again  dissolved  parliament ;  and,  by 
the  interest  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Mr.  Windham  was  now 
ehoaen  for  Higham-Ferrars.  In  the  sesidon  of  1808  Mr. 
Windham  strongly  denounced  the  expedition  against 
CopenliriLT* '1,  and,  in  the  subsequent  session,  the  ill- 
lated  \\  alcheren  expedition.  On  the  resignation  of  Lord 
Ca.stlereairh  and  Mr.  Canning,  after  the  failure  of  the 
Walchcren  expedition,  and  on  the  consequent  offer  of 
Mr.  Perceval  to  Lords  Grejr  and  (^nvillc,  which  they 
ultimately  declhied|  there  waa  %  pniapeot  of  Mr.  Wind> 
ham^i  renim  to  ofliee,  wMdi  he  eontemplated  with  no 
pleasure.  '  I  have  not  virtue  enough,'  he  writes  to  Mr. 
Amyof,  to  whose  biographical  sketch,  prefixed  to  the. 
collection  of  Mr.  Windham's  speeches  we  are  principally 
indebted  for  this  account,  '  to  wish  the  ministers  out,  at 
the  rialc  of  bcil^g  one  of  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
succeed  them.  .  .  .  If  I  could  alwavs  be  as  well  as  I 
am  here,  if  Downing  Street  were  in  Felbrigg  Park*  or  a 
dozen  miles  from  London,  I  should  think  mudl  1«SS  alNKlt 
it :  but  the  being  called  upon  to  read  and  write,  to  eon> 
si(h  r  and  decide,  when  one  is  exhausted  and  worn  down 
with  ones  duty  in  parliament,  has  something  in  it  that 
hardly  any  iitatres  or  gratifications  can  repay;  and 
I  am  afraid  my  inabilities  in  point  of  health  and  strength 
are  not  got  the  better  of,  even  in  the  two  years  uat 
have  elapsed  since  I  was  last  in  office.'  And  again, 
*I  have  nad  letters  with  copies  of  the  correspond- 
ence, both  from  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Grenville.  I 
should  think  that  the  ministers  will  contrive  to  go  on,  and 
I  cannot  but  hope  it .  for,  in  the  other  event,  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know  what  is  to  be  done.  ...  I  feel  but  little 
stomach  to  return  to  office,  unless  1  can  have  c<:rt<  -bhntcfie 
as  to  my  military  plans  ;  and  even  then  the  whole  is  so 
be-devilted,  that  there  is  no  restoring  things  to  their 
original  state.*  IlUiealth  had  much  to  do  with  this  dis> 
inelhiation  for  ofleial  llfo.  Be  had  been  for  some  time 

fa.st  a  con^ant  sufferer  from  rheumatic  complaints.  In 
lav,  1810.  he  found  himself  afflu  ted  with  a  large  tumour 
in  tlie  hip,  which,  having  been  neglected  till  (hen,  caused 
him  much  alarm,  and  ultimately  brought  on  his  death.  In 
July  of  tha  preceding  vear  he  had,  on  his  return  home 
one  evening,  seoi  a  nouse  on  fire  in  Conduit  Street 
dangerously  near  to  that  of  his  friend  Mr.  Frederick 
North,  who  was  at  the  time  abroad,  and  whose  valuable 
library  was  thus  threatened  with  immediate  destruction, 
and  had  given  most  mtous  aaifstance  in  carrying  away 
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Mr.  North's  books,  stircoedini;  in  saving  about  four-finhs 
of  them  before  the  hoiwe  was  cnnKumed.  Dtiring  his 
exertions  he  fell  and  hurt  himself  in  the  hip  ;  and  thiit 
wan  the  origin  of  the  tumour.  In  May,  1810.  it  wa«  found 
necessary  that  he  should  undergo  an  operation  for  the 
extraction  of  the  tumour.  The  operation  was  performed 
on  the  17th  of  that  month  ;  at  first  everything  went  on 
well,  but  symptomatic  fever  afterwards  came  on,  and  he 
then  grew  daily  worse,  until  the  3rd  of  June,  on  which 
dav  he  died. 

Mr.  Windham  has  left  behind  him  a  reputation  not  so 
brilliant  as  those  of  his  contemporaries,  Pitt,  Fox.  and 
Uurke,  yet  one  which  is  generally  associated  with  theirs, 
and  not  unworthy  of  the  association.  His  was  a  refined 
and  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  if  his  elocjuence  had  not 
the  power  or  force  to  make  it,  as  Mr.  Canning  justly  said, 
*  the  most  commanding '  they  had  ever  heard  in  the  house, 
it  was  '  (he  most  insinuating.'  His  political  life  was 
marked  throughout  by  a  high  senfie  of  honour ;  and  if  his 
opinions  may  in  some  respects  have  erred  on  the  side  of 
moderation,  as  for  instance  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  which,  first  and  last,  he  opposed,  he  had  always 
the  courage  to  avow  opinions  which  placed  him  in  op- 
position to  those  with  \>'hom  he  usually  acted,  and  exposed 
him  to  popular  disapprobation.  He  was  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  mathematician.  Dr.  Johnson,  writing  of  a 
visit  which  Windham  had  paid  him,  says.  '  Such  con- 
versation I  shall  not  have  again  till  I  come  back  to  the 
regions  of  literature,  and  there  Windham  is  "  inter  stellas 
luna  minores." '  In  a  word,  Mr.  Windham  has  been  de- 
scribed, and  the  description  has  been  generally  adopted  as 
appropriate,  as  a  model  of  the  true  English  gentleman. 

His  speeches  have  been  collected  and  published  in 
3  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  Life  prefixed,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Amyot, 
who  was  for  some  years  his  private  secretar}'. 

WINDI^ASS  is  a  general  name  for  any  machine  con- 
usting  of  a  barrel,  of  a  cylindrical  or  conical  fonn,  which 
turns  between  two  points  of  support  on  a  pivot  at  each 
#xtreraity  of  its  axis,  or  upon  a  pivot  at  one  extremity 
>nly.  Tne  machine,  by  means  of  a  rope  or  chain  passing 
round  the  barrel,  raises  heavy  burtliens,  or  draws  them 
towards  itself.  Thus  the  tcinch  and  axle,  the  windlass  by 
which  on  board  of  small  ships  the  anchors  are  weighed, 
and  even  the  capstan,  are  as  many  different  forms  of  the 
•ame  machine. 

The  mechanical  properties  of  all  these  machines  are 
those  which  have  been  described  under  Wheel  and  Axls; 
and  in  the  two  last  the  power  of  men  is  applied  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  handapokcs  or  levers  inserted  at  their  opposite 
extremities  in  holes  made  in  the  axle  or  barrel  to  receive 
them.  In  the  capstan,  tlie  axis  of  (he  barrel  being 
vertical,  (he  handspokes  are  in  horizon(aI  positions,  and 
the  tnen  exert  a  continuous  pressure  against  them  while 
walking  round  ;  but  in  the  machine  to  which  the  name  of 
windlass  is  more  particularly  applied,  (he  barrel  is  a 
horizon(al  cylinder,  as  in  (he  wincn  and  axle.  In  order  (o 
turn  the  cylinder  on  its  axis,  the  men  mounting  on  it 
plant  their  handspokes  verticr.lly  in  a  series  of  holes 
termed  at  intervals  for  the  purpose  ;  then  grasping  them 
aa  high  as  they  can  reach,  they  pull  towards  themselves: 
when  the  cylinder  is  turned  nearly  a  quarter  round,  the 
handspokes  being  almost  in  horizontal  positions,  the  men 
throw  upon  them  the  whole  weight  of  their  bodies  and  by 
the  weight  the  cylinder  is  still  further  turned.  After  this, 
the  handspokes  are  drawn  out  and  planted  in  other  holes, 
which  now  are  in  vertical  jwaitions,  and  the  like  exertions 
of  muscular  force  and  pressure  are  repeated  (ill  the 
anchor  is  weighed  or  (he  weight  raised.  The  machine 
permits  the  power  of  men  to  be  applied,  in  one  position 
of  the  handspokes,  in  the  most  advantageous  manner ;  and 
in  this  respect  it  may  be  considered  superior  to  the 
capstan :  tne  lengths  of  (he  handspokes  are,  however, 
limKed  to  about  six  feet,  whereas  those  of  a  capstan  may, 
in  almcMtt  every  case,  be  much  longer ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that  the  latter  machine  allows  a  greater  number  of 
mm  to  act  at  once. 

The  vertical  windlass,  or  capstan,  was  originally  a  short 
cylin<lrical  column  turning  on  its  axis  by  means  of  levers 
or  bars  of  considerable  length  which  passed  quite  through 
(he  perforations  made  (o  receive  (hem  at  (he  (op  of  the 
column ;  the  pivot  or  axle  ujwn  which  it  (urned  en(ered, 
as  at  present,  into  (he  floor  or  deck  upon  which  the 
machine  was  placed.   It  appear*  to  have  been  first  used,  i 


at  least  in  Europe,  on  board  of  Portuguese  or  Sfuniih 
ships  for  the  purpose  of  weighing  the  anchors,  and  it  «u 
introduced  in  the  British  navy  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth:  its  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  derivfd 
from  '  cabestante,'  which  in  the  S{>am«h  navy  is  tlie  naioe 
given  to  the  machine.  In  its  original  form  it  was  lubject 
to  a  great  defect  arising  from  the  trouble  and  delay  which 
was  caused  by  the  necessity  of  raiMng  (he  coils  of  rope  on 
(he  surface  of  the  cylinder  when,  after  several  turns,  thcj 
arrived  at  its  foot.  For  this  purpose  it  was  necessary  \o 
cease  turning  (he  machine,  and  (o  secure  (he  rope  or 
messenger,  that  the  weight  might  not  descend  while  the 
upper  coils  were  being  removed  from  the  cyhnder.  and 
wlule  the  three  or  four  lowest,  which  it  was  necessary 
(o  leave  on,  in  order  by  (heir  friction  to  hold  up  the 
weight  when  the  fastenings  by  which  (he  rope  «u 
secured  should  be  cast  loose,  were  raised  (o  the  (op  of  the 
cylinder.  After  (his,  the  revolutions  of  the  machine 
recommenced.  The  removal  of  (he  coil*  from  (he  lower 
(o  (he  upper  part  of  the  cylinder  is  called  'surging  the 
messenger;'  and  the  method  just  described  evidentlt 
causes  a  considerable  loss  of  time,  which  on  ship-board 
may  be  an  inconvenience  of  great  magnitude. 

In  1739  and  1741  the  PVench  Acad6mie  dei  Sciencet 
offered  prizes  for  the  best  *  Mimoires'  on  the  subject  of 
capstans,  and  several  methods  were  in  consequence  pn>> 
posed  for  constructing  them,  so  that  without  suspendini; 
the  motion  the  rope  niight  raise  itself  on  (he  bairel.  In 
17M  Charles  Lalande  suggested  that  the  cylinder  shmkl 
be  surrounded  by  a  spiral  projection  of  wood,  like  the 
thread  of  a  screw,  between  (lie  (urns  of  which  the  rope 
might  coil  itself  as  the  cylinder  revolved,  and  thus  con- 
tinually rise  to  the  upper  extremity,  from  whence  it  toifht 
be  afterwards  removed  by  hand.  The  same  astronorcer 
also  invented  a  species  of  paull,  which  was  aftervraidi 
generally  adopted,  and  is  still  in  use ;  it  consists  of  an  ann 
of  metal  capable  of  turning  on  a  pivot  near  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  barrel ;  and  as  the  latter  revolves,  dropping 
by  its  weight  into  a  notch  cut  in  the  upper  surface  uf  a 
ring  of  wood  or  metal  which  is  fixed  to  the  floor  or  deck 
round  the  base  of  the  machine. 

Capstans  are  now  generally  made,  as  in  the  subjoined 


figure  :  the  axle  or  central  part  of  the  barrel,  which  up- 
pears  at  A,  is  a  cylinder  of  oak.  on  the  surface  of  which  at* 
strongly  fastened  six  ribs,  B,  B,  Sec,  or  whelps,  xsthcT 
called,  like  buttresses  ;  these  are  at  equal  distances  iniif 
one  another,  and  have  their  faces  inclined  to  the  axls»« 
to  give  to  the  part  of  tlie  machine  on  which  (he  rope  or 
messenger  is  (o  turn  a  pyramidal  or  conical  figure.  The 
upoer  part,  CC,  of  the  capstan,  whioh  is  cylindncal,an(l  i« 
called  the  drum-head,  has  notches  on  its  inferior  suifsre  Id 
receive  the  heads  of  (he  ribs;  and  on  itis  convex  luriace 
arc  the  holes  a  a,  &c.  lor  the  reception  of  the  bars  by  which 
it  is  to  be  turned.  The  ribs,  by  the  friction  which  ther 
create,  preven(  the  rope  from  slipping  round  the  bam': 
and  the  conical  form  allows  the  rope  easily  to  nscond 
towards  the  upjK'r  part  as  it  winds  about  the  barrel. 
Paulls  similar  to  those  above  mentioned  are  shown  at 
6fe,&c. 

Krcquendy  (he  capst.in  is  made  (o  consist  of  (wo  p«r<^' 
each  similar  to  that  which  has  been  deacribeil,  and  atlachnl 
one  above  the  other  to  the  same  vertical  axle  ;  one  of  them 
being  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  the  other  on  the  main-deck  of 
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a  ship  t  Uu'  \  wo  parts  are  turned  by  men  who  act  against  the 
ban  or  lK)th  lit  the  same  time. 

Captain  Phillips  a  few  yean  since  invented  a  double 
CMMtan,  aimilar  in  appearance  to  that  which  has  just  been 
noneed*  and  hanqg  an  tnm  axle  wtth  wUeli  both  roav  be 
Gonneeted  ao  as  to  tnm  togettier,  like  the  former,  if  re- 
quired. But  an  apparatus  is  provided  by  which  the  lower 
capstan  can  be  disensrasfcd  Irom  the  axle,  and  tiy  whu-h 
at  the  ?.ame  fimt'  the  latter  can  be  connected  with  wheel- 
VtOtk.  below  its  barrel.  In  this  state,  the  unper  captan 
bung  turned  round  as  usual,  the  axle,  which  has  a  pinion 
naar  ita  lowar  eztctiiuty,  giy«*  motion  by  that  innion  to 
^v«a  toollMd  ulieala  at  equal  distaaeaa  ftom  one  another 
on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  in  the  axis 
of  the  pinion ;  and  the  teeth  of  these  wheels  workingr  in 
tecdi  at  the  inferior  circumference  of  a  ring  which  sur- 
rounds them,  and  which  is  fixed  to  the  base  of  the  lower 
capntan,  gives  a  revolving;  motion  to  the  latter,  with  a 
power  wmch,  from  the  sizes  of  the  wheels,  is  four  times  as 
gnat  ai  that  which  is  applied  at  the  dnuhlMad  of  the 
upper  dprtaa.  In  estimating  the  whola  pmvar  of  this 
dout)lfl  eapatan  there  most  moreorer  be  added  to  that 
which  has  been  mentioned,  the  power  resulting  from  the 

Eresaure  exerted  by  the  men  wlio  tvirn  the  lower  cajistan 
y  the  bars  in  its  own  drum-head. 

WINDMILL  is  a  buildini;  containing  machinery  for 
glteding  ««fl|i  pranpiag  water,  sawing  wood,  or  for  anjf 
fnupoM  dapcDUns  on  wheelwork,  to  which  motion  ii 
eommtmieated  by  the  impulse  of  the  wind.  Windmilhaiv 

of  two  kinds:  m  one,  the  wind  is  made  to  act  upon 
vanes  or  sails,  generally  four,  whirh  are  disposed  so 
as  to  revolve  by  that  action  in  a  plane  which  is  nrariy 
vertical  ;  and  in  the  other,  the  axis  of  revolution  being  pre- 
cisely vertical,  any  point  on  the  surlace  of  a  vant'  revolves 
in  a  horizontal  plane.  Tlie  former  is  called  a  vertical,  and 
the  latter  a  hontontal  windmill. 

The  time  wImb  wtndmiUa  w«ie  invented  jaquHa  mciiii* 
Mas  ilMM  nieftil  nttehhiee  do  not  ajipear  to  have  been 

knoni  to  the  Greeks  or  Romans,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
fliey  originated  in  the  ages  of  comparative  darkness  which 

Seceded  tin  tlmteenth  centurj'.  The  earliest  traces  of 
eir  existence  are  found  in  Holland  ;  and  they  were  pro- 
bably fint  used  to  remove  the  water  from  the  marshes  of 
that  countiy,  wtiich,  from  its  flatness,  is  incapable  of  being 
drained  by  nydraolic  machinery. 

The  building  is  generally  a  wall  of  timber  or  brickwork 
in  the  form  of  a  frustum  of  a  cone ;  and  the  smaller  kind  of 
mill  when  formed  of  timber  is  capable,  by  means  of  a  lever, 
of  being  turned  round  horizontally  on  an  axis,  in  order  that 
tiic  plane  in  which  the  radii  or  arms  of  the  sails  revolve 
may  be  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  direction  of  tlie  wind, 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  Out  latter  to  act  upon  the  sails 
in  the  nuMt  advantaMoos  manner.  In  other  kinda  of  nilla 
UABi^ten 


the  eonioal  wail  ABieteiniiaatad  al>ov«  by  a 
G^tdiidilac^abltorrevolt^lMriiontallyttponit  Aiiag, 


EF.  of  wood,  forming  the  lower  part  of  llie  dome,  re«.t8 
upon  a  ling  G II.  of  the  same  niateiial  at  the  loji  of  the 
wail,  iinil  tile  biirfaces  in  coiitai  t  Iji  uig  made  very  smooth, 

the  iiormer  may  easily  be  turned  round  upon  the  latter, 


being  prevented  from  sliding  on"  by  a  rim  which  jjrojecl* 
from  it,  as  at  K,  and  descends  over  the  interior  circum- 
ference of  the  lower  ring.  The  revolution  is  however 
facilitated  by  placing  between  the  two  rings  of  wood  one 
of  metal,  in  which  are  fixed  four  or  mm.  amall  wheels  or 
rollers,  as  a  fr,  on  horieontal  axtet.  The  weight  of  the 
dome  is  supported  on  the^e  rollers,  which  turn  l)y  its 
motion.  Small  wheels  or  rollei.-,  as  il,  are  also  fixed  on 
vertical  axes  in  the  projecting  rim  just  mentioned  ;  and 
as  the  dome  revolves  the  circumferences  of  these  rollers 
press  against  and  turn  upon  the  interior  fhOBB  of  tlMling 
which  u  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  wall. 

The  dome  in  turning  carries  with  it  the  windiails  MN 
and  their  axle  PQ :  and  thus  the  latter  may  be  made  to 
ooincide  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  or  the  plane  in 
which  the  ratlii  of  the  sails  turn  may  be  made  perpen- 
dicular to  that  direction.  Tlie  revolution  is  sometimes 
accomplished  by  the  force  of  a  man  applied  to  a  winch 
near  the  ground  :  an  endless  rope,  as  it  is  called,  or  one 
whose  ends  are  spliced  together,  pamea under  a  pulley-  on 
the  axle  of  the  winch,  and  over  one  near  the  tap  of  the 
mill  ;*and  the  latter  pulley  in  revolving  gives  monon  to  a 
wheel  and  pinion,  the  Ifist  of  whidi  works  in  teeth  nn  the 
exterior  circumference  of  the  ritig  which  forms  the  lower 
part  of  the  dome. 

But  in  general  the  wind  itself  is  made  to  turn  the  dome 
of  the  mul  so  that  the  sails  may  continue  in  the  proper 
pontion  with  rcqieetto  the  direction  of  the  wind :  for  this 
purpose  there  b  provided  a  set  of  small  vanes  L,  whidi 
are  situated  at  the  extremity  of  a  long  horizontal  arm  pro-  * 
jecting  from  the  dome  in  a  plane  passing  through  the 
veitii  al  shall  of  the  mill,  and  0:1  the  side  opposite  to  the 
great  sails.  The.-iO  vanes  turn  on  a  horizontal  axis  at  right 
angles  to  that  plane,  and  are  set  in  motion  by  the  pressure 
of  the  wind  when  the  latter  deviates  from  the  plane  of 
their  motion,  or  from  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  in 
which  the  radii  of  the  great  sails  levcdva:  a  pinion  on  the 
axis  gives  motion  to  a  wheel,  and  the  ade  of  this  Isst  ear^ 

ries  a  pinion  m,  whnsr-  teeth  work  in  those  of  the  wheel  n  ; 
the  axle  of  thi>  last  earner  a  ]niiioa  whose  teeth  work 
ill  othei's  wliii  h  aie  l\)inu'il  on  the  exterior  circumference 
of  the  ring  G  Ii,  forming  the  ba»e  of  the  dome.  By  this 
means  the  dome  is  made  to  revolv(>  horizontally  so  as 
always  to  pfcsent  the  axle  PQ  of  the  wind'sails  in  the 
direction  or  the  wind. 

This  axle  is  usually  inclined  aboat  10  degrees  to  a  hori- 
zontal  line :  it  is  supported  at  the  inner  extremity  P,  which 
i.s  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the  ba.se  of  the  dome,  on  the  top 
of  the  vertical  shaft  S  T  of  the  mill,  and  near  the  opposite 
extremity  on  a  block  under  a  perforation  in  the  dome, 
llie  axle  pastses  through  this  perforation,  and  the  rstdii  or 
arms  of  the  sails  are  afiixed  to  it  on  the  exterior ;  the  axle 
and  the  sails  which  it  carries  revolve  with  the  dona 
aboat  the  lower  point  of  support  A  toothed  wheel  R  la 

fixed  perpendicularly  on  the  axle,  and  revolves  with  it  by 
the  piervsure  of  the  wind  on  the  .sails  ;  and  the  teeth  or 
coi;s  of  this  wheel  drive  those  of  a  MinU'rn  or  pinion  S  on 
the  vertical  shaft  of  tlie  mill.  To  this  ^liaft  as  an  axle  the 
upper  millstone  is  fixed  so  as  to  revolve  with  it  in  a  hori- 
zontal position ;  and  the  com  being  placed  in  a  hopper  or 
funnel,  is  altowed  to  run  from  thence  between  flie  stones 
through  a  small  channel,  and  through  a  perforation  about 
the  centre  of  the  upper  one.  The  lower  millstone  is  st.i- 
f ionary,  and  the  com  being  ground,  the  meal  is  received  in 
ves.sers  underneath.  The  principal  wheel  R  is  I'umistied 
with  a  finike.  by  which  ils  ttouon  BMy  be  eheeked  or 
stopped  at  pleasure. 

The  four  radii,  or  whip*,  as  they  are  called,  of  the  sails, 
are  let  into  the  axle  at  right  angles  to  it  and  to  one  an- 
other, so  that  a  plane  passing  through  them  vrill  decline 
about  10  dei^rees  from  a  vertical  position  :  into  each  of 
these  radii  or  arms  an-  tixed  a  number  of  staves  of  w  ood, 
each  live  or  six  leet  long,  at  risrht  angles  to  it  and  inclined 
to  the  plane  passing  through  the  arms,  but  approaching 
nearef  to  coincidence  with  such  plane  as  they  are  more 
distant  from  the  axle :  the  ends  of  these  staves  are  inserted 
in  a  rod  of  wood  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the 
arm ;  and  thus  there  is  formed  a  sort  of  lattice-work  on 
which  canvas  is  spread  to  receive  the  action  of  the  wind. 
In  Mmie  cxses  each  radius  or  whip  of  a  windmill  sail  is 
above  thirty  leet  in  length  from  the  axle  to  it.s  extremity. 
'Hie  variations  in  the  force  of  the  wind  require  '.hat  tlie 
<  quantity  of  canvas  on  the  sails  should  be  vaned  aecc^* 
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insly :  and  the  contraction  as  well  as  the  ezpanrion  of  a 
gaiJ  iJ»  ustiaJIy  ffFected  by  means  of  ropes  fastened  to  it 
in  three  places  or  more.  T hest  rope^.  ii  ay  be  either  drawn 
tight  or  relaxed  as  required:  but  for  either  purpose  it  i» 
necewary  that  the  miU  xhould  for  a  time  Ik:  stopped ;  and 
as  the  ittoppage  is  attended  with  i;reat  inconvenience, 
sercfsl  uMtbotb  have  been  deriaed  for  rolUng  atwi  unroU- 
ini;  the  Nile  while  in  motion.  One  of  thcte,  •mimh  wm 
invented  by  Mr.  Bjrwatcr,  coociita  in  the  application,  on 
I  ach  arm  or  whip,  of  a  cylinder  or  roller  to  which  the 
cHiivaK  IH  attaeht^-d  :  fliis  extends  the  \\iii'le  leiiirth  of  the  j 
ami,  and  has  a  toothed  wheel  at  liie  extremity  ncart-st  to 
the  axle ;  the  teeth  of  this  wheel  work  in  tho«c  of  two 
other  wheela,  and  the  motion  of  one  or  the  other  of  these 
being  stopped,  the  cylinder  rolU  up  or  unrolb  tlie  canvas, 
beinc  maide  to  turn  on  its  axis  by  the  action  of  the  wind 
on  the  aait.  Seteral  methods  have  also  been  proposed  for 
etiuaJiziniT  the  action  of  thf  wind  on  the  *ails  of  a  mill, 
and  they  consist  gcDerally  in  the  timploymmt  of  !•.  mtr'S 
uf  valves  fixed  in  the  fram*^Work  of  eru-,  liie^e 
vaJvcs  revolve  on  pivots  which  are  Jet  into  the  liumes; 
and  as  the  force  of  the  wind  increases,  they  preseilt,  in 
turning,  less  of  their  surfaces  to  its  action,  so  that  the 
pressure  is  rendered  nearly  equable.  None  of  the  methods 
seems  however  to  be  in  use,  probably  on  accoant  of  the 
great  a^lditional  expense  with  which  the  construction 
would  1m-  al'.  ri  Inl.  i 
A  huii/ontai  wiiuluiill  IS  a  threat  cylindrical  frame  of  i 
limber,  whii  h  is  made  to  revolve  about  a  vertical  axis, 
and  its  convex  surface  is  formed  of  boards  attached  in 
vertical  positions  to  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the 
frame.  The  plane  of  each  board  is  oblique  to  the  lines  in 
which  the  wind  impinges  on  it  the  direction  in  which  the 
latter  blows  beintr  snpposed  to  bo  parallel  to  the  horizon  ; 
and  the  whole  is  incloHfd  m  a  fixed  cylinder  havinir  the 
same  veitical  axis  as  the  nthtr:  tiji>  tiin?,i,ts  of  a  !,(itcn 
formed  by  a  number  of  boards  which  are  disposed  so  that, 
in  whatever  direction  the  wind  may  blow,  it  may  enter 
between  them  on  one  side  only  of  a  vertical  plane  passing 
through  the  axis.  The  wind  thus  entering  acts  upon  the 
oblique  mutuBet  of  the  boards  about  the  interior  cylinder 
on  one  side  of  tte  aids,  while  it  is,  in  a  ?rea(  degree,  pre- 
vented by  the  scrrcn  from  ac  tin;;  tipon  the  l)oard«i  on  the 
opposite  hide  :  these  boartis  tlu-relore  meet  with  small 
resistanci'  wlun,  (hirinu'  <;ich  it-volutinn,  they  come  up 
towards  the  quarter  from  whence  the  wind  blows.  In 
horizontal  mills  one  board  may  receive  an  impulse  equal 
to  that  which  the  wind  coounanicates  to  a  sul  of  equal 
araa  m  a  vertteal  mill ;  bat  in  the  latter  all  the  sails  are 
acted  upoa  aqpMlljr  at  the  same  lime,  whereas  in  the 
fcmaer  only  one  or  two  can  receive  the  impulse  of  the 
wind,  anil  therf  is  always,  besides,  kmiu'  resisiiuice  expe- 
rienced in  n-tiirnint;  agam>t  the  \Mnil.  Mr.  Smeaton  esti- 
maS(  ;l  that  the  ])o\v(  r  of  a  horizontal  mill  w.isoiily  atioiit 
one-tenth  i  f  the  power  of  a  vertical  mill,  the  dimensions 
of  (he  trails  or  vanes  being  eqtial  in  both  ;  but  it  il  oIlMrved 
by  Sir  David  Brewster  tnst  in  this  estimate  no  aeoount  is 
taken  of  the  reaohred  part  of  the  vrindls  ibree  which  presses 
the  pivot  of  the  axle  agidmt  its  support,  and  which  is  lost 
on  the  sails  of  Ihevertieal  mill;  and  he  concludes  that 
the  power  of  the  latter  is  not  more  limn  three  or  four  time.s 
a«  great  as  that  of  a  horizontal  mill.  The  effective  power 
of  the  vertical  mill  hu  .vcver  so  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  other  kind,  that  the  latter  is  now  seldom  con- 
stnioted. 

For  an  aoconnt  of  Mr.  BeatBon*s  improved  construction 
of  horizontal  mills,  see  Brewster^  coition  of  Ferptaon^ 

•  Lectures,'  vol.  ii.  Tlie  effective  force  of  the  wind  in 
turning  the  sails  of  a  mill  is  investii^ated  in  the  article 

WiVDSAII,. 

WINDOW.  Though  almost  unknown  in  antient  archi- 
tecture, at  liM>i  III  the  relisrioua  and  other  monumental 
structures  of  the  Egyptians.  Greeks,  and  Homans,  which 
were  not  of  a  nature  to  require  them,  windows  are  ex- 
ceedingly important  features  in  the  Gothic  and  Other 
styles,  and  that  not  only  for  one.  but  every  class  of  build* 
ingH.  In  the  Gothic  mote  espei  ially  they  arc  so  charac- 
teristic by  their  jieni'inl  tonus  ami  p:t)]>o!lions.  a.s  well  an 
their  decoration  and  dflai''-,  h,  to  he  ni  that  style  equiva- 
lent to  what  the  orders  Hie  in  the  teiii])le  architerture  of 
antiquity.  Gothic  without  windows  would  be  as  deficiept 
iu  expreiwion  as  Orecian  architecture  without  columns. 
GffMiaa  afeUteetufe,  on  the  contniy,  hanUy  •dmtto  win- 


dows, since,  instead  of  addinfr  to,  they  rather  msr  ib 

expression  and  detract  iVtim  its  character.  Ther«  Ut 
indeed  >ome  examples  of  windows  Loth  in  Grecian  and 
Roman  buildine* — lor  instance,  in  the  Kreohtheum  at 
Athens,  and  the  Temple  of  Vesta  at  Tivoli — yet  no  more 
than  barely  to  serve  as  authorities,  and  to  show  how  aper- 
tures of  the  kind  were  dcttgned.  Besidaa  bong  of  exceed- 
ingly rare  ceearrenee  in  cwmical  awihHaBtnra,w  wiaJoni 
themselves  were  very  few  in  number,  and  never  placed  to 
as  to  form  more  than  one  tier  or  story  of  them :  cone- 
quently  the  effect  wa.s  totally  different  from  thiit  attending 
two  or  more  continuous  rangt ,  of  windows  placed  over 
the  other.  In  fact,  however  well  they  may  l>e  desieiu  cl  in 
theuueives,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  windows, 
at  least  any  great  number  of  them,  with  columnar  compo* 
sition :  hence  many  modern  buildings.whichaftet  to  be  nni 
and  purely  daasical  In  other  respects,  are  inanettpwmd 
style,  lormed  by  application  of  two  different  modes, which, 
if  not  essentially  incompatible,  are  of  very  r^powt*  cha- 
racter. \\7.  the  •:<>!itinnrir,  and  the  f^nf*trntfd  or  that  in 
which  windows  are  the  chief  features.  Our  *6-cail«i 
Grecian  style  of  the  jirescnt  day  is  almost  so  entirely  of 
this  mixed  character,  that  while  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
point  out  exceptions,  it  is  loarBely  necessary  to  spec^ 
instances.  We  may  however  remark  of  the  Post'OSoch 
London,  that  it  exhibits  all  the  three  modes ;  the  cohmuiir 
in  the  portico,  the  fenestrnUil  in  the  division  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  windows  and  cnlnmns  tojjether  at  the  extremi- 
ties: and  though  intende  1  tki  cuirespond  with  the  portico 
and  balance  it  in  the  design,  these  last-mentioned  psrlt 
show  how  greatly  the  effect  of  columnar  arehitecture  ii 
weakened  by  the  introduction  of  wiadom.  Nor  is  the 
eflbet  better  when,  instead  of  the  eolmnna  being  engsfet, 
or  else  mrrely  detached,  as  in  that  example,  from  the  mil 
behind  them,  they  are  brought  so  far  forward  as  to  fonni 
ciilounade  before  the  wall.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
la(;ade  of  the  Law  Institution,  which  has  besides  too  much 
the  look  of  an  astylar  or  fenestrated  fh>nt  placed  behiad  • 
columnar  screen  or  the  frontispiece  of  a  temple.  Not  the 
least  difiBcttlty  which  attends  the  applicatioii  oTCdAiHIMto 
fenestrated  composition  arises  from  the  one  tVjteai  M* 
quiring  an  ahnost  oppoitte  mode  of  treatment  fiM  tkt 
other;  for  while  much  of  the  beauty  of  an  order depeitA 
on  the  columns  being  at  no  very  great  intervals  spart,  not 
more  than  betwicn  two  ur  three  diaimti  rs.  thi-  piers  be- 
tween windows  ought  to  be  of  considerable  width :  the 
consequence  i-s.  either  the  intercolumniation  must  be  verr 
faulty,  the  columns  put  so  far  apart  as  to  give  the  who:r  a 
straggUng  appearance,  or  the  windows  will  seem  to  be 
squeeted  in  between  them.  Of  thb  the  front  of  the  Beyal 
Institution,  in  Albemarle  Street,  is  a  striking  Inshinee:  it 
consists  of  a  single  large  Corinthian  onler.  the  entire  heiM 
of  the  building,  well  proportioned  in  itself  uiid  in  refftra 
to  intercolunniialiMU.  yet  quite  disiiroporlioncd  to  the 
windows,  which  look  both  too  small  and  too  nmch 
crowded,  and  which  are  also  of  very  poor  cliaracler  m 
themselves  and  have  no  other  dressings  than  plain  archi- 
traves, and  therefbre  are  ouite  out  or  character  with  the 
order,  more  especially  as  the  columns  are  fluted:  thus  the 
i;:aiuleur  aimed  at  by  the  order  is  neutralized  by  the 
poverty  and  littleness  of  the  rest.  If  there  must  he  both 
windows  and  columns,  there  should  l>e  consistent y  of  ili.i- 
racter;  not  only  does  each  ordi  r  require  a  differi  nt  mn  ' 
of  decoration  ibr  the  windows,  but  the  different  exaropitt' 
of  the  same  order  do  also ;  the  florid  Grecian  Ionic.  fi>r 
instance,  requirea  a  mon  mnatc  style  fi>r  windows  ihss 
the  plainer  specimens  of  that  order.  Tet  so  little  •HeB' 
tion  is  paid  to  the  jimportion  of  dccoiation,  that  windtfW 
of  the  same  character  and  design  are  generally  employed 
indiscriminately  for  all  orders ;  nor  is  it  by  any  means  un- 
common to  see  windows  of  the  plainest  description,  or  even 
without  any  drcasings  or  attempt  at  architcetaial  espfM* 
sion,  mixed  up  with  Corinthian  columns. 

If  the  front  of  a  building  professes  to  be  no  more  thaii 
an  external  wall,  mere  '  holes  in  a  wall '  will  serve  well 
enough  Ibr  windows,  but  in  architectural  design  it  is  quite 
contrary  to  the  ftindnnienlal  princi])le8  of  the  art  to  leave 
such  openinjrs  mere  naked  gaps.  Kvcry  sort  of  aperture, 
whether  for  a  door,  a  window,  or  a  fire-pin l  e.  i  quin-slo 
have  '  drcs-sintr"  or  border  to  it, otherwise  it  I  u  K>  riifiiii-!i''i' 
and  incomplete,  and  the  effect  to  the  eye  :i>  i  -  I't-im 
toiy  as  would  be  that  ci  a  picture  hung  up  without  a 
ftwM;  iffhenthereistobeanydcgi«e«emkliMBl,«r 
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c«m  of  mere  architechiral  finkh  and  the  expremon 
deiired  from  it,  doors  and  windows  claim  it  in  the  firat 
place.   Unless  decoration  be  bestowed  upon  them,  instead 

tla'v        show  tlu'tTiHelves 


ing  a  sufficient  degree  of  ftnbh  and  daeoration ;  or  if  mora 
be  required,  it  eaa  be  obtained  by  distinguiidiin^  the 
nistics  around  the  wbidowg,  roakini;  them  smooth,  if  the 

others  be  rouch,  or  t  ire  vrrm.  Thus  while  the  windows 
here  an;  kept  subordiiuite  Ifulvirus  iii  the  di'»it:n,  tlic  liase- 
ment  sfcncnillv  acquires  a  chaiiiLtir  ol  ^iiHtui  bolidity, 
owing  to  the  (rreater  apparent  bietuitli  of  the  piers  or 
spaces  between  the  openings,  whicli  are  not  aDcrooched 
apon,  as  in  the  other  floom,  by  the  external  dreasinga  of  the 

rhma.  Neveithelaa^  though  a  good  one  in  iteeli;  the 
e  is  only  one  general  mode  of  treating  what  admits  of 
Tery  vaned  and  almost  opposite  modes.  In  the  basement 
of  the  Strand  front  of  SomenMit  House,  for  instance,  which, 
althoutfh  secondary  to  tho  order,  is  almoot  of  equal  Hii- 
portance  and  eti'ect  in  the  tieiierai  cuniposilion,  the  win- 
dows are  more  than  usually  decorated,  having  Doric  pilaa- 
toi^  etitablutuii'ii,  and  pediments,  and  their  sills  reattog 
npra  bold  oonaolca  or  trusses.  It  ia  true  thaj  are  an 
Wtthm  aroadea,  and  therefore  preparaition  ia  ao  Ikr  made 
for  their  dressing,  which  are  thus  framed  in  from  the  ru^ 


of  being  featur  e  .M  tin 

only  aa  Dlemisht'-^,  ;v:ul  m  proportion  as  ornament  is  applied 
elsewhere,  the  wimlc  will  bi'c  omc  inconi;ruous  patcti  .vnrk. 
The  principle  to  be  attended  to  is  so  generally  disregarded, 
and  Its  being  neglected  has  occasioned  such  a  false  and 
vicious  system  of  architectural  design,  that  it  cannot  be  too 
•trongly  inculcated  and  enforced.  Adam's  buildings  aie 
moat  striking  instances  of  the  faulty  practice  of  leaving 
windows  mere  naked  apertures,  while  even  excess  of  de- 
coration is  affected  elsewheri-  :  htnci'  his  fesloon-;,  panoN, 
pilasters  covered  with  arabesques,  and  other  things  ol  tliat 
Kind,  look  no  better  than  mere  frippery.  Even  now,  when 
it  has  become  more  general  to  bestow  some  aort  of  dress- 
ing OH  irlndows,  ther«  is  seldom  that  istudjr  R^VCD  tothem 
mfSuh  could  be  wished.  £ither  the  dieaatngi  an  meagre 
or  tame  and  insipid,  and  the  windowa  are  not  ao  nraeh  the 
architect's  own  compositions,  as  patterns  appropriated  by 

him  from  the  common  stock,  and  applied  perhaps  nearly  \  (icated  surface,  so  that  their  richness  does  not  M^em  at 
at  random. 

It  is  one*  verj-  great  advantage  of  the  Gothic  or  Pointed 
style,  that  there  th«  windows  derive  stronc:  architectural 
expression  from  the  apertures  themselves;  which,  with  the 
muUions,  transoms,  and  tracery  inserted  in  them,  mainlv 
form  the  deagn  and  decoiation ;  while  the  external  moakf- 
inga  and  omaments  contribute  to  them  only  hi  a  aobor*, 
dinate  degree.  Consequently,  if  otherwise  quite  plain,  the  ] 
windows  can  never  appear  mere  vacant  space-*.  Widely 
different  is  it  in  those  styles  where  tlii' unianiental  dl■^il:u 
is  confined  to  the  mere  exterior  or  franiinn  of  the  aperture: 
therefore  however  they  may  be  so  decorated,  the  openings 
will,  if  of  very  large  dimensions,  always  have  a  vacant 
look,  and  the  gbdngof  the  windows  will  appear  to  be  in 
want  Qf  adeouate  aupport.  Such  ia  the  caae  with  the  win- 
dows of  St.  Paurs,  wnere  fhe  apertnlls  are  filled  in  only 
with  vrry  ordinary  glazinj^  in  small  panes,  and  conse- 
quent 1)-  are  >o  t':ir  troni  henig  plrn.tins,  as  to  produce  a 
sombre,  duii:}  appfarnnce  :  wiiereas  iiiCiothic  windows  the 
glazing  shows  it'^clf  to  be  firmly  supported  by  the  mullion, 
and  ia  never  extended  over  such  laige  unbroken  surfaces, 
let  the  size  of  the  window  be  what  it  may,  as  to  produce  an 
effect  of  blankneas.  It  is  another  advantage  peculiar  to  that 
afyle  that  it  allows  vrindows  to  be  of  any  dimensions — of 
the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest,  and  windows  of  very 
different  .sizes  and  proportions  to  be  introduced  into  the 
lame  elevation.  For  lurther  remarks  on  this  subject  the 
reader  may  refer  to  ..Kiat  has  been  said  on  Gothic  Archi- 
TBCrrax,  p.  324,  and  Uriel  ;  since  we  must  here  confine 
omaehrea  wirindows  in  the  Italian  or  modem  style  generally. 

Ibe  aame  general  principlea,  althmigh  not  the  same 
apedal  ralea,  apply  to  doon  and  to  vrimowa,  both  beins: 
apertures  in  the  waJls  of  buildings ;  and  it  may  be  as  well 
here  to  remark  that,  unless  otherwise  expressed,  in  speak- 
ing of  them  as  features  in  architiH-tural  disij^n,  il  is  not 
the  actual  door  or  the  glazed  window  which  is  understood, 
but  the  doorway,  or  the  window  opening,  and  the  *  sv 
'  around  them,  which  last  term  is  employed  to  desuj- 
mne  the  whole  of  the  decoration  bestowed  on  such  apcr- 
toiea,  or*  in  other  wordi^  the  entire '  composition.'  And  as 
in  the  ^yle  now  referred  to  doors  ana  windowa  do  not 
differ  very  greatly  in  their  proportions,  the  same  composi- 
tion may,  with  slight  modification,  be  applied  to  either 
purpose.  There  are  huwevu."  distinctions  to  be  attended 
to,  since  both  the  proportions  and  decorations  of  windows 
depend  in  some  degree  on  their  situation  or  the  particular 
atory  of  the  building  to  which  they  belong.  The  princi- 
pal stonr,  or  that  immediately  over  the  ba.sement  or 
Round-iooTi  Nquirea  to  be  marked  by  windowa  moM 
nighlv  decorated  and  of  loftier  pronortiom  than  the  net 
For  tJii  sc  the  apertures  are  generally  made  from  2  to  2i 
squares,  or  even  something  more,  that  is,  their  height  is 
somctlung  more  than  double  their  breadth.  Thu-c  on  the 
next  floor  rather  less  than  two  squares,  and  for  the 
third  they  are  made  mezxanines — either  a  perfect  square 
or  very  little  more.  The  character  ami  proportions  of 
ground-floor  windows  depend  very  much  upon  the  nian- 
nar  in  which  that  part  of  the  elevation  is  treated;  if  it 
be  no  more  than  a  low  nutieated  basement,  the  wht- 
do^vs  will  only  be  of  mezzanine  form,  without  dressinj^ 
•><»r  at  the  most  a  few  mouldings  surrounding  the  aper- 
tumthawatkatadwaftce  of  the  wall  itaelf  ha^  p^ae> 


varutuce  wiWi  ttic  latter;  the  richness  itself  too  is  of 
a  liuld  character.  When  the  ground-floor  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct ha.Kcment,  its  windows  require  to  be  equally  dressed, 
or  very  nearly  so,  with  those  of  the  pnucipal  floor, 
with  little  other  difiinvnee'  as  to  proportion  and  design 
than  what  ia  neeciaiy  for  pteaerving  acme  distinction 
and  avoiding  monotonoos  repetition ;  because,  though  it  ia 
desirable  that  all  the  windows  on  a  floor  should  I  ,•  nf  uni- 
f'omi  design,  except  that  a  centre  window  may  occasion- 
ally hi-  more  dm  .  rated  and  rendered  a  more  conspicuous 
feature  than  the  rest,  it  is  hardly  less  desirable  to  avoid 
the  sameness  ari-^^int;  from  all  the  windows  of  a  front  being 
too  nearly  alike.  Where  the  ground-floor  is  the  princip«d 
one  also,  as  Is  now  ftequeUtly  the  eaae  in  villa  residences, 
in  which  all  the  chief  rooma  are  bdow,  and  p«hape  only  a 
single  ehunbep-floor  over  them,  the  lower  windowa  are  of 
course  the  mo^t  imjioHnnt  ii:  desitrn  :  yet,  whether  the  prin- 
cipal or  s«'cniKiary,  they  ouE;ht  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  rest 
ol  the  design.  This  rule,  or  rather  Hun  law  of  a!!>thetic  com- 

Eosition,  has  been  admirably  well  attended  to  by  Mr. 
arry  in  the  Travellers'  and  Reform  Clubhouses,  Lon- 
don, and,  on  the  contrarv,  violated  in  the  exterior  of 
Goldsmttha'  Hall,  where,  although  there  are  two  ranges  of 
windows  included  within  the  same  order,  and  the  upper 
windows  are  decorated  in  an  unusual  degree,  almost  to 
excess,  those  below  have  no  dressings,  not  even  any  kind 
of  rusticated  borders  in  lieu  of  them,  but  are  merely  so 
many  plain  apertures  on  a  surface  scantily  streaked  with 
horizontal  rustic  joints.  Accordingly,  while  the  lower 
division  of  the  front  looks  poori  and  is  dcticieni  in  bold- 
ness, the  upper  windows  seem  overloaded  with  orwunent. 

What  has  been  aaid  ni  regard  to  the  sequence  of  the 
different  tiers  of  windovrs  in  an  elevation,  is  to  be  under- 
stood only  generally,  there  being  many  exceptions,  and 
not  a  few  anomalous  cases.  In  the  lacade  of  the  Pala/zo 
Ma&simi  at  Rome,  one  of  PeniMi's  best  works,  there  are 
two  ticis  of  mezzaniiu'  windows  above  those  of  the  princi- 
pal floor;  in  the  celebrated  Palazzo  Farnese,  on  the  con- 
tra ly,  the  aeeond-floor  windows  (which  are  also  the  upper 
most)  are  somewhat  loftier  than  the  otheis,  at  leart  in  tneir 
apertorei,  owing  to  these  last  bi^g  arched,  and  an 
further  remarkable  as  having  pediments,  which  are  seldom 
used  for  windows  hiirher  up  than  the  first  floor.  In  8an- 
gallo's  facade  of  the  Pala/zu  Sacrhi  tti.  there  is  a  ranire  of 
mezzanines  between  the  xsitidows  ol  the  first  and  the 
uppermost  floor,  and  instead  of  being  made  principal  in 
the  design,  the  former  are  considerably  less  than  those  of 
tile  gRmnd>floor,  and  are  moreover  singular  as  bein^,/4/he> 
w^r— «  tern  applied  by  aome  to  those  doon  and  windowa 
vdndi  are  narrower  at  top  than  at  bottom,  as  in  the  Bredi- 
thenm.  [Dock,  p.  8G.]  Ttie  fa9atle  of  the  Palazzo  Negroni, 
by  Ammanati,  is  similar  in  its  genenil  character  to  the 
preceding,  there  lieini^  a  row  of  mczzutune  and  square 
windows  between  the  fir^t  and  third  floor;  and  it  also 
resembles  it  in  the  importance  given  to  the  ground-floor 
windows.  In  regard  to  vrindows  of  the  last-mentioned 
class,  the  Pdasao  ouonoompagno  at  Rome,  a  work  attii- 
bnted  to  BramantOi  offlefa  an  amiaoa]  example*  for  there 
the  lower  floor  and  its  windows  are  made  the  next  princi- 
pal icaMir.'s  after  those  immediately  above  them:  in  Vioth 
the  apertures  themselves  are  round-headed,  with  imposts 
and  arehivoHa,  but  llaidiad  by  pilaaten  aappoiting  an  e»- 
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tablatare,  whereby  the  general  form  of  the  chambranle,  or 
dreasine,  becomes  squaiC'hcaded  :  the  chief  difference  be- 
tweea  these  two  tiers  of  windows  i»,  tbst  tho«e  above  have 
pcdiounts  (sltenuUiBl/  fi'gu^nr  m4  MgBuntel)t  while  the 
othen  have  none. 

It  may  not  hv  imjiroper  to  make  some  additional  obser- 
vations relative  fo  'ne  application  of  windows  in  architec- 
tural compo^tlion.  SiiAceptit)le  as  they  are  of  decoration 
in  various  de^jrees,  windows  do  not,  like  columns,  produce 
nchnesa  in  proportion  to  the  number  and  I'reriuency  of 
them  :  on  the  cootivy,  they  require  to  be  thinly  spaced,  and 
that  not  on]y  u  Ngwds  the '  breadth  of  the  piers  between 
thflw  ia  th«  MHM  iMfe*  but  abo  the  diatance  between  the 
wtndowK  on  one  floor  and  thow  on  the  auoeeeding  one. 
80  far  from  a  t^eat  number  of  windows  and  stories  in  a 
building  contributing  to  j^ive  it  a  character  of  dignity,  thev 
produce  rather  a  contrary  effect,  by  destroying  that  breadth 
and  repose  which  are  essential  to  such  character.  It  is 
not  the  mere  copying  the  fonm  and  decorations  of  its 
windows  that  will  f(ive  the  effect  of  the  Itahan  '  palazzo 
style,'  since  ao  veiy  much  of  ito  character  depends  upoA 
other  ciieuoitaiioes.  and  on  the  proportioiu  hetween  the 
•oUds  and  vmds.  Henee,  aa  Wiebelung  has  remailced,  the 
genenU  ardiitecture  both  of  London  and  Paris,  even  in  the 
Seit  streets,  is  very  poor,  owing  to  the  windows  being  so 
numerous  and  so  closely  crowded,  ^ere  is  a  prejudice 
imainst  wide  piers  between  windows  in  this  country,  as 
Minff  suited  onJy  for  a  southern  climate  where  shade  is  de- 
sirable; but  narrow  piers  are  equally  unmitable  for  a 
northern  one,  since  they  cause  a  room  to  have  a  cold,  un- 
sheltered  Jocdc  at  inclement  seasons  of  the  year.  Some 
have  attempted  to  lay  down  rules  for  proportioning  the 
superficial  area  of  the  openings,  or  windows  of  a  room,  to 
the  cubic  space  of  the  room  ;  Imt  besides  being  rather  fan- 
tastical in  itself,  this  cannot  be  consistently  followed  in 
ractice,  because  the  sue  of  windows  and  breadth  of  piers 
etermined  upon  for  one  room  must  be  adopted  for  all 
thoee  in  the  same  front — at  least  upon  the  same  floor. 
Nicety  of  that  kind  would  require  that  in  a  north  or  north- 
east aneet  the  leiatiTe  ppofortion  of  windows  and  soUd 
wall  should  be  Tcry  dimrent  from  that  adapted  for  a 
southern  one  ;  and  lie  made  also  to  vary  accurdinc;  to  the 
actual  situation  ol'  the  building  w  ith  regard  to  others,  since, 
with  respect  to  light,  it  certainly  makes  a  very  great 
difference  whetlier  rooms  face  a  narrow  or  a  wide  street, 
whether  the  oppssite  buildings  be  lofty  or  low. 

Nothing  bis  yet  been  said  on  the  various  modes  of  de- 
eonting  windows,  and  the  members  of  which  their  dress- 
ings are  ompoeed.  To  bigin,  tbciefore,  with  what  is  the 
primary  element  of  meh  architeetuial  embellishment,  we 
nave  first  of  all  a  simple  border  or  archi!rriri\  similar  to 
that  represented  in  DooR,  page  26,  which  figure  also  ex- 
plains the  mode  o( Mouring  or  kneeing  the  architrave,  as 
It  is  variously  termed,  so  as  to  extend  the  lintel  or  hori- 
zontal part  over  the  aperture,  which  is  usually  done,  if  the 
dressing  consists  of  a  mere  architrave,  in  order  to  give 
more  importance  to  that  part,  and  avoid  too  great  uni- 
formity of  outline.  Hie  breadth  of  the  architrave  depends 
greatly  upon  dreomstanees,  on  the  character  of  the  general 
design,  and  on  the  taste  of  the  designer:  whcru  the  dress- 
ing consists  of  no  more  than  an  architrave,  greater  breadth 
may  be  given  to  it  (nearly  a  quarter  of  that  of  the  aper- 
ture) than  where  the  sides  are  flanked  by  other  members 
and  mouldings  forming  a  second  or  external  architrave. 
In  like  manner  the  character  of  the  architrave  itself  admits 
ef  ^et  rarie^  of  expresnoo :  It  may  be  merely  a  single 
nlaiii  Muboe  suRonnded  bjr  numUingi,  at  in  the  example 
Just  referred  to^  or  it  may  be  divided  into  two,  three,  or 
even  more  /aci<r,  and  may  have  some  of  the  principal 
mouldings  carved  ;  for  its  being  a  single  border  to  the 
window-openinu  is  no  reason  WhjT  it  ehould  OOt  be  «  rich 
and  effective  one  also. 

The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  decoration  is  to  sur- 
mount the  lintel  by  a  cornice,  which  is  extended  the  full 
width  if  the  andutmee  aHmod  the  wfaidowbe  *ttbowed,'  or 
else  rests  upon  eomotoli  BOr  b  it  bj  any  means  unusual 
to  employ  both  elbowi  and  consoles.  After  this,  further 
decoration  is  obtained  by  introducing  a  frieze  bet^Neen  the 
mouldings  of  the  lintel  and  cornice,  thus  producing  a  re- 
gular entablature,  which,  however,  may  bo  variously  pro- 
portioned and  decorated.  To  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  very  creiit  diver>ily  of  design  which  is  met  witli  in  re- 
Haid  to  these  few  circumstsnces  of  composition,  would  re- 
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quire  a  very  great  number  of  cimniku  and  tlWM  jnwn 

upon  a  tolerably  large  scale. 

Tlie  following  remarks  apply  tO  the  two  examples  ISnm 
the  Brechtheum  and  the  nntneon,  repreoented  in  the  l^ 
ttele  Dooa,  p.  86 ;  bat  It  mnet  be  premiBed  that  those  cuts 

show  only  the  general  forms,  without  the  lesser  det&ils  md 
their  enrichments.    The  first  of  these,  which  is  a  most 
exquisite  specimen  of  Greek  taste,  and  in  perfect  accord-  ' 
ance  with  the  columns  of  the  portico — rchned  in  exprcs-  I 
sion,  and  though  simple  in  composition,  even  luxuriant  in 
enrichment — is  an  instance  of  wnat,  for  want  of  more  pre- 
cise terms,  maybe  described  as  a  double  architrave  drwt- 
ing.  for  in  addition  to  the  monldinge  immediate^  snrromxl- 
ing  the  aperture,  and  oooelituting  the  arefaitiBTe  proper, 
there  is  an  external  border  surrounding  it,  being  continatd  I 
over  the  lintel  architrave,  where  it  becomes  a  sort  of  friere  | 
between  that  and  the  cornice.    The  architraves  are  not 
elbowed,  but  the  cornice  is  extended,  owing  to  its  being 
suiJ])or1eti  on  consoles,  which  last  are  of  different  I'ormfrota,  | 
and  not  so  long  as  those  generallv  used.    In  the  other  ex- 
ample feftfiedto,  there  are  neither  elbows  to  the  archi- 
trave nor  eonsolea^  but  there  is  a  full  entablatute^  ink 
though  the  ftieie  it  narrow,  such  proportions  s)ut  a  dmr 
or  window  of  the  kind  better  than  a  deeper  one. 

With  these  few  elementar}-  forms  and  principles  gmt 
diversity  of  composition  may  be  obtained,  and  also  of  cha- 
racter, from  almost  the  plainest  to  the  most  ornate.  In 
the  last-mentioned  exsunple,  for  instance,  the  external 
mouldings  of  the  architrave,  which  are  broader  than  an; 
of  the  three  facix,  are  very  richly  carved  (although  not  10 
represented  in  the  cut) ;  and  in  o&er  caaet  the  outer  bmiiiM- 
ingB  SK  hold  and  numerons*  while  the  rest  of  the  infii* 

trave  is  a  single  plain  and  broad  surface.  In  scliiilion  1 1 
the  above,  there  are  many  other  jiarts  which  enter  into  tr.c 
composition  of  window-dressings,  and  among  them  » 
principal  one  is  the  pediment,  appUed  by  way  of  finish  tn 
the  wnole.  Seme  •critics  have  urged  objections  agsin^ 
pediments  to  windows,  as  beine  contrary  to  strict  iiri>- 
priety:  hypercriticism  of  that  Idnd  might  be  directed 
againet  a  great  deal  in  every  style,  on  which  its  narticuhr 
enaraeter  and  expression  more  or  leet  depend.  It  ii 
enough  for  us  that  the  appliratinn  of  the  pediment  fnm 
to  such  purpose  is  so  fully  eitablished  that  no  idea  uf  j'- 
congrnity  attends  it,  and  tlia', .  considered  with  regard  t.'i 
its  artistical  effect,  it  contributes  fo  variety  in  vsnoa 
ways.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot  admit  as  legitimate 
more  than  two  distinct  varieties  of  it,  namely,  the  angular, 
and  the  curved  or  tegmental ;  for  as  soon  as  we  begin  to 
dittiub  the  outline,  we  violate  the  prineinlei  eC  the 
from  vrMeh  ineh  decorative  ftatnre  it  derived.  Brbni 
pediments,  scrolled-shaped  ones,  &c.  are  therefore  to  hf 
put  into  the  same  category  w  ith  tw  isted  columns  and  other 
extravagances  of  tlial  kind,  which,  so  far  from  displaying;  | 
invention,  rather  betray  stenlity  of  ideas,  and  the  inabihty 
to  attain  originality  otnnwlie  ibui  Iqr  adopting  what  the 
least  educated  taste  rejects  as  vidooa.  Even  segmental 
pediments  ought  to  be  very  sparingly  intfoduoed— perhaps  | 
only  for  the  sake  of  varieqr*  in  aitemation  with  angular 
ones,  they  being  in  themselves  rather  heavy  in  appnr- 
ance.  One  great  value  of  the  pediment  as  a  decoiitiw  1 
feature  of  w  indows  is,  that  its  sloping  lines  contrast  with 
those  of  horizontal  mouldings,  and  occasion  variety  of  out- 
line in  the  general  form  of  w  indows  ;  and  that  such  aiddi- 
tion  serves  to  distinguish  and  give  due  importance  to  the 
windows  of  the  principal  floor  of  a  building,  to  which,  ><>  1 

food  compoution,  they  are  generally  confined.  In  tbt  | 
alaszo  Famese  both  the  upper  rows  of  windows  hstit 
pediments ;  the  first  alternately  angular  and  segmenUL 
the  other  only  angular  ones ;  and  there,  owing  to  the  venr 
great  space  over  the  windows,  the  numerous  pediments  do 
not  seem  to  overload  the  design,  as  would  be  the  c&s*  if  | 
the  upper  ones  were  to  come  nearly  immediately  beneath  , 
the  superior  cornice. 

Window  pediments  aie  almost  invariably  supported  00 
consolo,  which,  besidet  admitting  of  very  great  wMj  *< 
to  detail,  give  rise  to  a  mode  of  extending  the  dresabp 
on  the  sides  of  the  aperture  by  an  external  border,  termed 
by  tl.e  Frtinah  d,  routre-rhamlji-anle,  and  by  us  a  conade- 
pilaster  or  console-janib,  the  console  being  affixed  to  it; 
and  whu  li  w  either  quite  plain,  or  jianelled  and  otherwise  | 
enriched,  according  to  the  degree  of  decoration  aimed  at. 
The  annexed  cut  serves  to  ilhi.'rtratc  both  modes;  one-half 
of  the  window  h%y«ng  merely  a  conso'e  the  other  s 
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pane/led  conaole-jamb  in  addition.  In  Goldsmiths*  Hall, 
London,  and  alao  in  the  new  Gresham  Hdll,  the  windows 
hive  only  p«nelled  conM>l«>jMnlM,  without  architiave  or 
lamlfingi  of  uj  Und  between  fhmi  and  the  ufutun. 


We  now  come  to  another  mode,  quite  distinct  from  any 
of  the  preceding,  namely,  that  which  consists  it>  applyinjj 
a  small  ortier  cither  in  columns  or  ihlasttTs,  with  a  regular 
entablature,  sometimes  with  thf  usual  architrave  also  sur- 
rounding Uie  aperture  of  the  window,  at  others  not.  And 
though  some  object  to  such  micfost^U  compositions,  as 
b^g  inconsistent  with  the  original  potpoM  of  columafc 
ftmt  impropriety  is  at  least  redeenea  hf  ridmess  and 
beauty.  At  all  events,  the  impropriety  is  not  so  srreat  as 
that  of  applyinjf  small  orders  succewively  to  the  different 
etorie«  of  ti  building,  thereby  renderinc:  diminutive,  parts 
which,  if  introduced,  might  to  be  proportioned  to  the  entire 
editice  ;  wherea^s,  in  the  case  of  columns  to  windows,  they 
^how  themselves  to  be  intended  only  as  decorations,  and 
though  really  small,  ^t  bein|;  distinct  and  independent 
leatuiw,  instead  of  giving  an  air  of  littleness  to  the  entire 
compoiition,  they  rather  give  greater  dignity  and  import- 
ance to  the  windows.  As  to  the  actual  effect  produced  bv 
them,  that  depends  upon  the  judgment  ana  taste  with 
which  such  decoration  is  .ipplied.  Windows  of  tliis  kind 
are  certain'y  not  suited  for  any  except  aatj'lar  composition, 
since  if  there  be  also  a  larije  general  order  to  the  facade, 
while  the  columns  to  the  windows  look  rather  insignincant 
by  oomparison,  there  is  too  much  of  repetition  and  mono- 
tony, and  the  whole  deeontion  seans  to  eonsiit  only  of 
ednmns  of  dHRnwnt  aim.  8t31  wonn  is  the  effleet  when, 
as  it  the  ease  with  the  Atlas  Office,  ChcapKidc,  T.ondon, 
tha  building  consists  of  more  than  one  order,  because  then, 
aa  the  windows  must  be  large  in  proportion  to  those 
orders,  the  columns  to  the  windows  cause  the  others  to 
look  petty,  and  the  whole  to  appear  both  crowded  and 
confused — a  defect  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  the 
structure  alluded  to,  nor  is  it  at  lul  decreased  br  the  win- 
dows to  both  the  upper  floors  being  colunuiiataa.  On  tiie 
eontranr,  Barry's  two  cluhhouaea  in  Pall-Mdl  are  traly 
beautiful  examples  in  regard  to  windows  thus  decorated: 
for  there  they  are  treated  in  a  most  masterly  numner,  ana 
applied  with  the  happiest  effect,  and  so  as  to  produce  a 
felicitous  union  of  sol^riety  and  simplicity  with  a  very  high 
decree  of  decoration.  In^ti  Mii  ni  1m  itii;  mere  copies,  those 
windows  are  orit;inal  and  admirably  studied  compositions, 
iMKEtiAilly  and  even  elaborttahr  finished,  wbereaa  in  the 
P.C,  No.  1736. 


other  instance  just  mentioned,  and  also  in  the  front  of  the 
Clubhouse  Chambers,  ReEjent-street,  though  there  are  co- 
lumns to  the  windows,  there  is  a  very  sorry  entablature  to 
them — neither  architrave  nor  frieze,  but  merely  a  plain 
lintel  in  Ueu  of  them,  without  mouldings  of  any  kind, 
wUeh,  bendee  being  offensively  lumpish  and  heavy,  look 
mean  in  what  professes  to  ha  daeotation  of  a  aupericv  kind. 

That  caryatides  may  be  anbititnted  for  eolumns  aa  daeo- 
rations  to  windows,  espedally  where  an  extraordinary  de> 
prt^e  of  mairnifieence  is  aimed  at,  follows  ax  matter  of 
course.  Indeed  hartily  e;in  f>i;ures  of  Itiat  kind  be  intro- 
duced so  well  in  any  other  way  into  exterior  architecture  ; 
and  though  a  front  might  be  overdone  by  too  much  of  such 
decoration,  there  is  little  need  for  cautioning  against 
axaeei  in  that  leapaet,  tbara  being  no.danger  whatever  of 
its  beuig  committed:  on  tba  eonSaiy,  w«  have  haidly  aa 
instance  of  it. 

When  windows  are  round-headed,  or  arched,  they  are 
usually  treated  like  arcades,  with  imposts  and  archivolt 
mouldings,  either  with  or  without  keystones,  plain  or  en- 
riched; and  they  also  admit  of  loftier  proportions  »ince 
the  arched  head  may  be  in  addition  to  what  would  else  be 
the  height  of  the  entire  aperture :  consequently  so  Car  from 
the  form  of  the  head  in  any  degree  diminishing  the  quan- 
ti^  of  light  admitted  into  a  room,  it  iaoreaaea  it  by  hcinf 
an  extension  of  what  the  opening  would  otiierwiae  bet— 
whicli,  however,  depends  greatly  upon  circumstances, 
and  whether  the  line  of  the  impost  or  the  crown  of  the 
arch  would  else  be  the  top  of  the  openm^'.  Arch  headed 
windows  arc  sometimes  enclosed  within  a  i>quare-headed 
dreaing,  a  mode  of  composition  frequently  practised  by 
Bramante  and  others  of  his  period,  and  of  late  again 
brought  into  use  in  Germany.  It  is  one  that  admits  of 
very  great  variety  of  destgn,  aadof  nuidl  amiehment  also, 
accordingly  as  the  spandrels  of  the  ardi  are  left  plain  or 
tilled  up  with  foliage  or  other  ornament.  Tlie  ground- 
floor  w  indows  of  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  are  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  where  it  is  desirable  to  keep  up  a  degree 
of  general  uniformity  between  square-headed  and  arched 
wiiraows  in  the  same  design,  it  may  be  done  by  givii^ 
squan-beaded  diawingi  to  the  latter.  {Fig,  2.)  It  is,  in 


fiMt,  not  nnfrequently  done  in  the  ease  of  niches,  if  anyesp 
tenal  decoration  at  all  is  bestowed  upon  them.  There  is, 
besides,  another,  batexoeedingly  vicioiia  node  of  putting  an 
arched  window  between  eolumns  and  beneath  n  pediawnt, 

cutting  away  the  entablature,  and  sometimea  «ven  COmiea, 

so  a.s  carry  the  arch  quite  into  the  pediment. 

Din  ally  contrary  to  the  preceding  is  llwt  of  enclosinir  a 
square-headed  window  within  an  arch,  as  has  been  done 
br  Mr.  Bainr  in  the  south  ''-ont  of  the  Travellers'  Chib> 
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tooaw.  where  the  vehivnit  of  the  areh  springi  iomi^ 
diftteljr  (torn  th«  eapitftb  offluted  OonnthMa  pilwimk  ud 
the  tympuiani  of  1m  ueh,  or  nwe*  bctwtm  that  mnd  the 
horiiontal  lintel  beneath  it,  is  filled  up  with  a  fcort  (if  con- 
wye  fluiwork  fluting.  Hitherto  nothing  has  been  amd  by 
ua  in  reirurd  to  one  very  material  point  connected  with  the 
peneral  decoration  of  windows,  namely,  the  uftndou>-«iU 
tnd  p.^rt  beneath  it.  The  principal-floor  windows  gene- 
rally rest  upon  a  distinct  parapet  or  podium  with  ptojaei* 
ing  breaks  beneath  the  windows,  forming  eithw  a  aingla 
DMeatal,  either  plair  or  panallad,  or  a  balnitrade  be- 
tween leaMT  pedeitah  immediately  beneath  the  dmnngs 
of  the  aperture.  Gronnd-floor  window-*,  when  not  on  a 
rostirafed  surface,  but  wilh  srvliilravc  drf<wines,  have  bold 
moulded  sills  suppcirted  on  large  cfiii-.-ilLi  or  tresses.  Win- 
dows above  the  principal  floor  are  usually  made  to  rest 
immediately  upon  a  string-counte,  or,  if  there  be  none, 
the  architrave  is  continued  beneath  the  nertore ;  or  else 
the  bottom  of  the  window  haa  a  dllliBot  Ml,  ddier  jdain  or 
noalded,  and  sometimee  supported  on  blooki  or  anall  oon- 
aolea.  Thongfa  balottrades  to  windows  were  very  seldom 
employed  by  the  architects  of  the  Roman  school — not  a 
single  in.itance  of  them  occurs  in  Percier  and  Fontaine's 
colletfidti — fhey  are  almost  invariably  made  use  of  by 
Palladio,  and  also  by  ourselves  for  tlie  principal-floor  win- 
dows. In  the  8bmd  ftont  of  Somenet  Bouse,  balusters 
are  applied  to  csceai,  and  even  uoneaningly,  beinc  put 
not  ooV  beneath  the  windows,  btit  on  eaeh  iMie  of  them, 
twtween  their  pedestals  and  those  of  their  order;  whereby 
eonflision  rather  than  richness  is  produced.  Neither  is  it 
at  all  advisable  to  put  balusters,  as  Palladio  has  frequently 
done,  beneath  windows  without  any  dressings,  since  it 
causes  them  to  appear  still  more  unfini-nhed  than  they  else 
would.  Still  worse  is  it  to  apply  them  to  meszamne  or 
iouare  windows;  for  in  such  case  the  balusters  and  the 
windows  become  quite  out  of  proportion  to  each  olbert  and 
the  former  have  a  moat  ungainly  and  heayylook:  tide  is 
oneof  the  blemishes  of  Holkham,  where  it  is  accompanied 
with  another  ofl^snsive  solecism,  namely,  the  puttinp  a  tor- 
nice  above  the  window,  leaving  a  space  between  the  two, 
as  if  the  other  dressings  had  been  cut  away — a  very 
strantre  sort  of  economy,  and  quite  contrary  to  the  natural 
principles  of  decoration  which  have  been  here  pointed  out, 
and  which  teach  us  that  embellishment  ougnt  to  oom- 
moioe  by  finishing  up  the  aperture  itself  before  any  ad- 
dttiooal,  flineh  less  extiwneous,  ornament  is  thought  of. 
Clrenlar  windows,  or  oval  ones,  either  ublon?,  a.-*  at  Somer- 
set House,  or  upright,  as  at  Buckingham  Palace,  are  to  be 
avoided  even  for  mezzanines  and  attics,  since  however 
benutiful  such  forms  may  be  considered  in  themselves, 
thev  arc  altogether  so  unfitted  for  the  purpose  as  to  appear 
Iratn  fanciful  and  uncouth  when  applied  to  it. 

Something  yet  reuuinsto  be  said  in  regard  to  com- 
pooad  or  tnple  window^  whieb,  besidea  contributing  to 
tariety  in  exfemal  design,  are  sometimes  required  by  cir- 
cumstances of  plan.  The  kind  most  ii-siuallv  practiced  is 
that  familiarly  known  by  the  name  of  Venetian  windows  — 
althouijh  there  are  V(  :y  n  w  instances  of  it  in  Venice  it- 
self— and  divided  by  columns  into  three  openings,  the  centre 
one  of  which  is  both  considerably  wider  and  loftier  than 
the  other  two,  because,  being  arched,  it  has, in  addititm  to 
the  arch  itself,  the  depth  of  uiehoiriaontal  entablature  over 
the  columns  and  Intend  openinp.  and  from  which  the  arch 
spriniTf.  When  well  composed,  windows  of  this  kind  have 
a  particular  rich  and  elepant  appearance,  beside?-  (lu-  im- 
portance they  acquire  from  their  greater  size  ;  but  all  de- 
pends upon  the  ta»te  shown  in  the  particular  design.  If 
the  lateral  openings  are  too  wide— that  is,  half  the  width 
of  the  ocntre  one,  the  composition  becomes  spiawling  and 
poor:  on  the  oontraiy,  if  those. opeaioft  or  aide  inter- 
oolunue  be  kept  narrow,  not  mudi  wider  wnthe  dameter 
of  the  columns  themselves,  the  whole  has  with  greater 
eompactnets  greater  richness  also.  Kent  has  given  us 
.-omt  pood  examples  of  this  kind,  as  in  the  Park  front  of 
the  Hoiiie-Guards  ;  and  so  also  has  Sir  Robert  Taylor  in  a 
court  within  the  Bank  of  Enjjiand,  where  he  introduced 
an  entire  series  of  such  windows — a  very  unusiuil  circun> 
stance,  and  one  which  basin  that  instance  a  pleasing  effect ; 
but  in  general,  windows  of  the  kind  require  to  be  nhwed 
singly,  and  in  a  break  dther  in  the  centre  or  enos  of  a 
ftjyde.  They  are,  besides,  fitted  only  for  astylar  compo- 
ainoa,  as  they  require  greater  space  than  accords  with  the 
proper  inteicolimniaiioa  of  an  older.  When  tiiple  win- < 


dows  are  introduced  in  elevations  profiwiiia' to  be  mm 
in  the  GtMian  than  Italian  style,  it  u  now  Uie  pnefieete 
omit  the  areh  and  continue  the  entablature  over  all  tht 

three  openings,  at  the  same  time  making;  the latternetrly 
alike  as  to  widtli,  and  .■-iiiit.litutjiig  pilasters  for  columiH. 
But  nearly  all  examples  of  the  kind  have  hitherto  been  i 
either  very  poor  in  thcra>.elves  or  unfortunately  applied.  i 

Grnujif  i  Witidou't,  that  is,  such  as   consist  of  thtSC  i 
distinct  windows  put  closely  together  for  the  purpose  cf 
eombii^ng  them  into  an  extended  lisalure  in  tne  gendd 
composition,  and  also  obtaining  mofc  light  than  uom  a  i 
triple  window  of  the  usual  kind,  are  of  rare  occurrence ; 
nevertheless  we  have  one  verj-  charmini?  specimen  of  siich  i 
1,'rouping  in  the  south  front  of  the  Travellera'  Clubhouse,  i 
wliere  it  contributes  in  !UJ  small  degree  to  the  peculiar  snd 
no  less  happy  expression  of  tliat  singularly  beautiful  ele- 
vation.  Though  much  more  might  luive  been  pointed  out 
by  us,  enough  baa  been  said  to  give  an  idea  ec  tihepro* 
cipal  varletiea  in  regard  to  windows  and  their  decan&aik 
and  to  show  that  flu*  more  may  be  made  of  them  as  fea- 
tures of  design  than  is  now  attempted  ;  for  even  when 
\vi;:dows  have  dressinfjs  at  all,  1he\      c  us;i;illy  nf  veij 
commonplace  character,  verj'  seldum  indeed  madi  tushow 
.my  jparticiilar  care  or  study. 

\VINDSA1LS  are  the  vanes,  generally  four  in  Dumber, 
which,  being  tiumed  by  the  action  of  the  wind,  give  notim 
to  the  maehinenr  Of  a  mill.  The  windbeiaf  aapposadts 
blow  in  a  direenon  paraDd  to  the  axis  aboot  wfiidi  Qie 
sails  are  to  revolve,  it  is  evident  that  the  plane  of  each  nil 
must  have  a  certain  inclination  to  that  axis,  ortothe  plane 
of  the  revolution,  in  order  that  a  resolved  part  of  the 
w  ind's  force  may  act  in  the  latter  plane  perpendicularly  to 
the  radii  or  arms  which  carry  the  .'•ails  so  as  to  turn  them 
constantly  in  one  direction  about  the  axis.  If  the  preature 
of  the  wind  on  the  sails,  supposed  to  be  at  rest,  were  to 
be  alooe  omiaidered,  the  detennination  of  the  angle  wfaidt 
the  plane  of  each  asil  should  make  with  a  plane  perpenfi- 
cular  to  the  axis,  or  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  in  orde? 
that  the  pressure  might  be  a  maximum,  would  becompan- 
ti  .'ly  easy.  For  by  the  rcM  hilion  of  forces  it  is  easily 
that  the  pressure  perpendicular  to  the  radii,  and  in  th<  ^ 
plane  of  their  revolution,  varies  with  the  term  sin'  B  cn  9. 
where  0  is  the  angle  which  the  sail,  supposed  to  be  a  plane 
surface,  makes  with  the  wind  or  with  the  axis  of  revolution : 
and  the diffewatial  of  thia  ouaatitf  beimg  madeequalu 
sero,  the  value  of  B  is.fbund  to  be  W  44^  nearly. 

But  it  i.-i  evident  thaftlie  effect  of  tlie  wind  in  girint;» 
revolvmt;  motion  lo  the  laiiii  must  depend  on  its  pressure, 
and  also  on  the  velocity  ut  the  surface  against  which  tt 
acts ;  and  the  angle  wtiich  the  plane  of  the  sail  should 
make  with  the  direction  of  the  wind,  when  its  pressure  on 
the  sail  in  motioo  is  a  mwdmum,  must  be  determined  b|  *>> 
investigation  ainiler  to  that  wlueh  fidhraa. 


c 


Let  AB,  A'B',  parallel  to  one  another,  represent  the  di- 
rection of  the  wind ;  WBX,  WB'X',  also  parallel  to  one 
another,  be  two  positioos  of  a  section  of  the  sail,  which  bj 
the  preHnrooftiiewindiaBMdetonu>v«eothBtBkB'tai«  | 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  AB.  Now,  if  it  be  sup^esed^thl^  | 
A'B'  is  the  space  described  by  a  particle  of  air  while B 
would  m«ve  to  b  (or  b'  to  B')  in  the  same  direction,  or  fc» 
B  to  B'  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  AB  ;  the  lines  A'B* 
and  h'B'  will,  respectively,  represent  the  velocities  of  the 
wind  and  sail  in  directions  parallel  to  A'B',  while  BB*  wiB 
be  the  velocity  of  the  sail  in  the  direction  of  this  last  hne. 
Dmw  AfO  peipcDdiottlarly  to  WX  or  WX'.  pn^ced 
and  meetliig  the  ftmner  line  in  C :  then  A'C  mm  OCwiB 
be  respectively  the  velocities  of  toe  wind  and  sail  V^fJ^ 
dicuUu-ly  to  the  line  W  X  or  WX',  and  eonsoquently  A'C! «»  ' 
bowlHft  ia  oaOed  tho  vdodtar  of  thniriaA  i»tlM  «L 
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Therefore,  the  pressure  of  a  fluid  bein^  proportional  to  the 
■qaareof  the  Telocity,  the  prtssurc  ol  the  wind  in  the  di- 
rection A'C  will  var)-  with  A'C ;  and  this  being  resolred 
in  the  direction  AT)  or  BB',  will  be  exprened  by  A*C*  cos 
CAfD,  or  A'O  lin  B'B6'.  B14  A'B  beine:  eonatant,  A'C 
Ttries  with  tin  A'BC ;  therefore  the  efferare  pressure  of 
the  wind  will  vary  with  sin*  A'BC  sin  B'Bb. 

Let  the  angle  A'BB'  be  represented  tnr  a,  B'Bb'  by  9 ; 
then  A'BCaa-ak  and  tte  muiMiou  tat  the  pMwue 
heeoraes 

sin*  (a~'0)tin9. 
Making  the  differential  of  thia  eKpwion equal  to  mo,  and 
ledndn^  wo  hcvo 

tan  (a— 6)  =  2  tan  0, 
when  the  prennre  is  a  maximum. 

Draw  B'XY  perpendicular  to  BC,  so  that  ETC  and  XY 
may  respectively  represent  tan  (a— 9)  and  tan  9 ;  and  let 
A'B',  BB'  bo  respectirdy  repmentad  bfvtaAbfv'  ; 
then 

BX  =  t/  cos  9,  B'X  =  v'  sin  9, 

XT  (=  2B2C)  =  2r'sin  9.  and  B'Y  3B0C)  s  Sp'ain  9. 
Again,  draw  TZ  perpendJeuhr  to  BB\  or  paralki  to  A'W ; 
then 

B'ZfsBTcOsBB'Y)  =  Si'sin'P, 

YZ  f  =  B'Y  sin  BB'Y)  =  3v'  sin  0  cos  Q,  and 

BZ  (=  r'  -  B'Z)        =v'  -  3i  '  sin'  0. 
But  by  similar  triangles,  BZ  ;  ZY  :  :  BF  t         tiuit  is 

r'  -  St/  sin»  9  :  Sr' sin 9 coa9  : ;     :  p; 
whence  v  -  3v  sin*  6=  3l/da8cm0. 

Multiplying  each  term  Inr  v,  and  for  i^,  the  flnt  term, 
lubfllttutmg  its  equivalent  i#nn'  9  -f    eoi^  9,  we  have 

1^  ah>*  9  +     tos'  0  -  3j  '  sin'  0  —  3rf'  sin  0  cotf ; 
or  simplifyini^,  and  dividing  hy  sin*  0,  we  get 

—  21-*  +  V*  cotan*  0  -  3i  r'  cotan  0, 
which  reduced  as  a  quadratic  equation,  with  respect  to  0 
pvea 


eotaii9(«tHiABlQ: 


TTie  angle  ABX  will  evidently  depend  upon  the  relation 
between  v'.  the  veloeitr  of  the  Mil,  ud  v  the  vdoci^  of 
die  wind :  if  ^  «  O,  or  ttie  Mdlli  at  net.  we  diouM  have 

tan  ABX  =  »J%  that  is,  the  angle  ABX  would,  as  above,  be 
eoual  to  54°  44'  nearly  :  and  when  =  c  the  formula  gives 
ABX  =  74°  1;/  nearly'.  It  follows  that  as  the  velocity  of  the 
revolution  increases,  the  inclination  of  the  section  WX  to 
the  wind,  or  to  the  loda  of  rotation,  should  be  increased. 
Staee,  therefore,  the  velodty  of  the  sail  continually  in- 
ereaies  from  the  aiii  to  the  extremttj  of  the  ndlnt  or  arm 
which  carries  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  sail,  instead  of  beini; 
a  plane,  ousfht  to  have  a  curved  surface  such  that  the  incli- 
nation of  the  section  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  may  in- 
crease with  its  distance  from  the  axis  conformably  to  the 
values  which  would  be  piven  by  the  above  formula,  the 
ratio  between  the  velocity  of  the  wind  and  sail  at  any  given 
distance  th)m  the  axis  of  rotation  being  known  or  assumed. 
It  waa  obacfTcd  bj  Mr.  Smcaton  that  the  velocities  of  the 
aula  at  tiidr  extrenulles  are  often  more  than  twice  as  great 
a«  that  of  the  wind.  FVom  several  experiments  which  were 
made  on  a  ereat  scaTe  by  the  name  engineer,  it  was  found 
that  the  effect  is  \fry  riovatitacri'ous  '.vlu  n  the  inclinations 
of  the  axis,  or  the  direction  of  the  wind,  with  a  «?ction  of 
the  sail  taken  perpendicularly  to  flM  tWOlvinc  arm  at  dif- 
ferent distances  iVom  the  asi^  were  as  in  tne  following 
tables- 

Atoiiie««tzthof  the  length  of  the  arm  .  72* 
At  one-third  71" 

At  one-hair  ..... 

At  two-thirds  7-^ 

At  tive-sixlhs    .....  77^* 
And  at  the  extremity.       ...  83" 
Mr.  Smeaton  found  also  that  when  each  aail  is  broader 
at  the  fkttther  cztremity  than  near  the  centre,  the  effect  is 

Cater  than  when  it  has  the  form  of  a  parallelogram ;  and 
t  the  most  advantaji:eousbreadthalthiB  extieau^ia  one- 
tUrtl  of  the  leng^th  of  the  arm. 

There  is  a  certain  limit  to  the  quantity  of  sail  which  a 
windmill  can  cany  with  advantagu ;  and  from  Mr.  Smea- 
ton's  experiments  it  results  that,  when  the  surfaces  of  all 
the  sails  exceed  aeven-idghths  of  the  area  of  the  circle  de- 
aerilMd  by  Mch  am  in  one  revolution,  the  vefawi^  is 
dioiinishea ;  probably  from  the  want  of  sii^cient  opemngi 
by  wkkh  tbe  wind,  after  impact,  may  escape.  Mr.  ~ 


ton  alst)  found  that  the  ratio  betweenthe  velocities  of  wind- 
mill sails  when  unconnected  with  the  machinery,  and  when 
loaded  so  a.s  to  produce  the  maximum  etfect,  is  variable ; 
but,  in  general,  that  ratio  is  ts  9  tO  t.  Iho  veloeity  of 
the  sails  when  the  effisct  is  ft  aiairtttiwm  vtriioa  nearly  with 
the  velocity  of  the  whid. 

The  form  and  position  of  ttie  sails  remaining  the  sanies 
the  load  or  resistanee  when  a  maximum,  varies  nearly  with 
the  square  of  the  velocity  of  the  wind ;  and  the  maximum 
of  resistance  whu  h  sails  of  similar  tipures,  and  in  similar 
piHitions,  overcome  at  a  ^iven  distance  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  will  vary  with  the  cube  of  the  radius  or 
arm  of  the  sail. 

WINDSOR,  properir  eaUed  New  WindM.  a  parlia- 
mentary md  nnniapiD  borough,  on  the  Iwnka  of  tiw 
Thames,  in  Berkshire,  22  miles  IVom  London.  It  derives 
its  importance,  and  perhaps  its  oriein,  firom  having  l)een 
a  favourite  residence  of  maoy  of  the  Kings  of  England  since 
the  Conquest.  The  Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  at  Old 
Windsor,  called  Windlc^i-ofra,  or  Windlcshora,  from  the 
winding  course  of  the  Thames  in  this  part,  and  Edward  the 
Confessor  occasionally  kept  his  court  there  ;  but  it  is  a  dia< 
tinct  pariiht  aboat  two  ailea  aoatti-«aBt  of  New  Windawr. 
In  the  reijm  of  WllHam  theOonqnerar  and UmiiBiRaflia 
Windsor  Outtic  was  a  military  fortress,  and  it  is  doubtftd 
whether  they  used  it  as  a  residence.  Henry  I.  enlarged 
and  improved  the  Castle,  and  held  his  court  there,  and 
from  this  time  it  was  the  frequent  residence  of  the  king, 
in  consequence  of  which  New  Windsor  received  many 
marks  of  royal  favour.  From  having  been  a  chapelry  in 
the  pariah  of  Clewer,  it  was  constituted  a  separate  pansh. 
£dwatd  L  made  it  a  ftee  bonNMrh,  and  in  hia  reign  it  fint 
retwned  two  nenbers  t«  parliament  t  probably  through 
the  indulgence  of  the  kin^.  it  W!is  allowed  Ibr  above  a 
century  to  omit  makintr  returns ;  b\it  from  the  2!Hh  Hennr 
VI.  (1447)  it  has  rt  p-.ilRrly  returnctl  two  members.  Ed- 
ward IV.  granted  the  burgesses  a  charter  of  incorporation. 
The  limits  of  the  munieipal  and  parliamentary  boroughs 
are  identical,  and  oelnprise  the  whole  of  the  pansh  of  New 
Windsor,  with  the  exception  of  the  snAll  haariet  tif  Ded> 
wortli,  which  is  separated  from  the  town  by«i  fatoVMim 
agri<ni]tural  district.  A  part  of  the  perish  ofClewtr,  faMa 
which  the  town  of  Windsor  ban  extended,  is  comprised  withil 
the  borough  ;  and  on  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  aa 
extra-parochial  division,  called  the  Lower  Ward  of  tbe 
Castle,  containing  the  residences  of  tbe  provosts  and  fellows 
of  St.  Georgeli  Wttpel  and  those  of  the  Military  Knights 
of  Windsor,  was  ttade  wrt  of  the  borou^.  Thou|^ 
sftnated  on  opposite  banita  of  the  Thames,  Windsor  and 
Eton  form  in  appearance  but  one  town,  the  line  of  houaea 
being  interrupted  only  by  the  bridge,  a  neat  structure  of 
iron,  erected  in  1824,  2(X)  feet  loner  and  26  wide,  and  con- 
sisting of  three  arches.  Windsor  la  pleasantly  situated  on 
rising  ground,  and  consists  of  six  principal  streets,  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas,  Iwsides  a  number  of  smaller 
ones  of  ratlier  mean  appearance.  The  drainage  of  the 
town  is  vcnr  defeetiTe.  The  jMpidation  of  tlie  parisiv 
in  1841,  was  7928,  mehnfing  101  ia  tiie  hamlet  of  Bed* 
worth.  The  borough  contained  inhabited  housea, 
t.nd  the  population  was  7786,  but  thia  included  789 
mall's  and  124  females  in  the  infantry  barracks,  soldiers 
on  guard,  11  persons  in  the  gaol,  and  ISO  strangers.  The 
number  of  persons  in  the  Castle  ('  Windsor  Castle,  Upper 
Ward.'  extra-parochial)  was  30  males  and  55  femaleat 
in  '  Windsor  Castle,  Lower  Ward,'  also  extra-nuodua^ 
274t  includuw  4i  wMieia  at  the  guard-liottse.  The  bui- 
ber returned  Ul  the  boMRU^  11  bom  in  llitMontywna  aOlflb 


and  elsewhere  47]0!i  loeliiding  6lt  botn  in  Sootliad  nd 

900  in  Ireland. 

Prior  to  the  paissing  of  the  Mumcipa,!  Re  form  Act  in 
1835,  the  corporation  was  governed  by  a  charter  granted 
in  16  Charles  II.,  under  which  it  consisted  of  the 
mayor  and  nine  other  chief  benchere,  or  aldermen,  three 
benchers,  and  fifteen  or  seventeen  younger  brethren,  who 
were  elected  by  die  mper  elaaa  in  the  eouoeiL  Aa  i«> 
modelled,  there  are  tlx  aldennen,  one  of.whon  aeto  m 
mayor,  and  eighteen  councillors.  The  borough  is  divided 
into  two  wards,  and  the  number  of*  burgesses  on  the 
borough  register  was  369  in  1835,  and  515  in  IK'??.  There 
18  a  separate  commission  of  the  peace  and  separate  sessions 
for  the  borough,  and  offenders  are  committed  to  the 
boioqgh  gaol.  In  184(M1  tbe  ordioarr  municipal  expensea 
p^jba  nd  eonataUc^CBK;  ■dmmiatiatum  of 

aM2 
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HMtkfe.  17Q  > ;  faol,  maintensinee  of  prisoners,  te.  IQO/. ; 
•llowaneea  to  municiiMl  offioen,  374/.  In  the  aia«  year 
tiM  reeeiptfl  under  the  head  of  renti,  flnea,  or  leasee,  &c. 

was  942/. ;  tolls  and  dues.  201/. ;  borough  and  gaol  rate*, 
671/- ;  miscellaneous,  241/. :  makinf^,  with  other  items,  a 
total  of  rather  less  than  axX)/.  in  the  year.  Before  1690 
the  corporation  usurptid  the  exclusive  right  of  voting  in 
the  election  of  members  of  parhament,  but  it  was  atler- 
waids  extended  to  all  the  inhabitants  paying  scot  and  lot 
Ihe  greatest  number  of  electors  polled  at  any  election 
during  the  thirtv  yews  be&Mre  the  poarinc  of  the  Reform 
A«t  mm  888:  m  1889-40  the  tumber  or  perliaiDeiitaiy 
electors  for  the  borough  was  667* 

The  public  InUMings  of  Win^r  Cexclosive  of  thase  per- 
taining to  the  Castle)  arc  not  in  any  way  remarkable.  A 
notice  of  the  Castle  will  be  fouiul  in  the  next  article, 
f Windsor  Castlk.]  The  Lower  ("astle  Ward  is  divided 
into  two  parts  by  the  Collegiate  Chapel  of  St.  George, 
which  atands  in  Qm  eentre.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  St 
Oeorgek  for  the  eemrlee  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  was 
ereeted  at  Wmdsor  by  Edward  III.  (iaZ7-77> :  but  the 
present  edifice  was  begun  by  Edward  IV.  .  and 

was  not  completed  until  after  the  commencinienl  of  the 
sixteenth  centur)  .  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  speci- 
mens of  ornamental  pointed  architecture  in  this  country. 
The  exquisite  proportions  of  the  interior,  tlie  richly  de- 
eoiated  roof,  the  painted  windows,  the  banners  and  escut- 
cheons of  the  Knights  of  the  Garter  overhanging  their 
carved  iteU%  within  which  are  fixed  the  etmoriu  beer- 
higi  each  Knisht  Commander  from  the  time  of  flie 
founder,  Edward  III.,  alike  imprcas  the  minJ  with  a  sense 
of  beauty  and  j)owerfull^  seize  upon  the  imasrination. 
The  great  east  window  is  painted  after  the  (iisitjns  of 
West;  and  over  tlie  altar  is  one  of  West's  best  produc- 
tioos,  representing  the  Last  Supper.  The  cenotaph  of  the 
Princesa  Charlotte  is  in  St  Georee'i  Chapel.  Edward  IV. 
is  buried  here,  beneath  the  steel  tomb  executed  by  Quin- 
tin  Matsya.  Hennr  VI.  lies  under  n  riain  marble  in  the 
oppoatte  aide.  Henry  Vni.  and  Chules  I.  are  entombed 
imaer  the  choir.  At  tlie  foot  of  the  altar  is  a  subterranean 

EHsage  communicating  with  the  tomb-house,  in  which 
•eorge  III^  Geortje  IV.,  Wiiiiani  IV.,  and  olhtrs  of  the 
present  royal  Oamily  are  interred.  St.  George's  Chapel  is  a 
collegiate  establiimiient.  The  chapter  consists  of  n  dean, 
eight  caaooa,  and  six  minor  canons ;  and  its  groaa  annual 
ttvcnoe,  Ibr  the  three  years  ending  1881,  averaged  22,475/., 
net  income  19380/.  The  old  church  was  pulled  down 
m  1818,  and  the  present  edifice  was  completed,  in  1822, 
in  the  later  pointed  stylt'.  Tlie  livin£;  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  gill  of  the  crown,  vahied  at  -UKJ/.  a  year.  There  are 
places  of  worship  for  several  denominations  of  Dissenters. 
The  guildhall  or  townhouse,  erected  in  1G86,  is  rather  a 
handsome  building,  supported  by  pillars  and  arches  of 
Portland  stone.  There  are  a  number  of  nortiaita  of  ktnga 
cf  England  and  personages  of  rank  in  tlie  hall  or  eoim- 
room ;  and  externally,  at  each  end,  there  ie  a  etatue  of 
Queen  Anne  and  one  of  her  consort  Prince  George  of 
Denmark.  A  free-school  was  erected  in  1706,  and 
partly  supported  by  endowments.  The  charitable  institu- 
tions comprise  Brothcrton's  hospital,  founded  i:i  l.xCi,  IVir 
eight  poor  persons ;  Keeven's  almshouses,  founded  in  lb7(3; 
besides  a  dispensary,  lying-in  charity,  &c.  There  are 
barracks  for  infantiy  and  cavalry,  the  latter  in.  Clewer 
parish.  A  weekly  newspaper  ia  publiahed    the  town. 

The  Castle  is  •urrounded  on  two  ndes  by  the  Little 
Park,  a  very  antient  and  beautiful  domain,  which  at 
one  time  formed  part  of  Windsor  Forest.  Within  its  pre- 
cincts is  Frogmore  Lodge,  now  occupied  by  the  Duchess 
of  Kent :  the  grounds  comprise  about  thirteen  acres, 
laid  out  with  great  taste.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
that  part  ef  llnndsor  Forest  wMdi  remained  the  property 
of  the  crown,  vnder  the  name  of  the  Great  Park,  was 
out  off  fltmi  the  Castle  by  the  intervening  private  property ; 
and  it  was  therefore  determined  to  buy  as  mach  land  aa 
might  be  required  to  complete  an  avenue  from  the  Castle 
to  the  Forest.  Tliis  is  the  present  Long  Walk,  generally 
eonsuiored  the  finest  tiling  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
])ei I'fttly  strnii-lit  line,  above  three  miles  in  lengtli,  run- 
ning from  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Castle  to  the  top 
of  a  ci)ninianding  hill  in  the  Gn  iit  Park  called  Snow  Hill. 
On  each  side  of  the  road,  which  is  slightly  raised,  there  is 
a  double  row  of  stately  elms,  now  in  their  maturity.  Hie 
view  ftoa  Snow  Hill  ia  veiy  fine.    In  1832  a  coloml 


equestrian  statue  of  George  III.  was  erected  ontbelugliHt 
part  of  this  hill.  The  total  elevation  of  the  atatue  m4 
pedestal  exeeedafiO  Act,  and  the  itatne  (man  and  bone)  ii 

26  feet  in  height.  The  walks  and  drives  in  the  Grett  Park 
present  scenes  of  great  beauty  and  variety.  At  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Park  is  Virginia  Water,  the  largest  ar.i- 
ficial  lake  in  the  kingdom.  The  ca.steni  side  of  the  Great 
Park  is  chiefly  in  Surrey. 

(JouriiPi/ -Book  of  England,  '  Berksliire ; '  fVindnr 
Cititili  Ji ;  PtjiiuidltoTi  Returns/or  1841.) 
.  WIN1380R  CASTLE.  AnKMg  the  nnal  and  palttial  i 
edifices  of  Barope,  that  of  Wmosor  holds  a  very  big h 
rank,  and  ia  in  a  manner  to  England  what  Venailles  is  to 
Fi-ance,  and  the  Escurial  to  Spain ;  and  while  it  is  infi- 
nitely superior  to  both  in  j)oint  of  situation,  it  far  excteJi 
them,  and  indeed  every  other  pile  of  building  of  its  claa«, 
in  .mticjuity.  From  having  been  the  residence  of  so  many 
of  our  kings,  its  history  is  to  a  certain  extent  identiied 
with  that  of  the  kingdom  itself  from  the  time  of  the  Cou- 
flniest.  In  its  preeent  slate,  however*  the  anti«%ef  the 
Castle  is  little  more  than  nominal,  the  vrhole  or  tte  hdat 
able  part  having  been  remodelled  and  rebuilt,  in  COW' 
quence  of  which  it  has  at  least  recovered  the  appesnnee 
of  antiquity,  alter  nearly  everj'  trace  of  it  liad  been  obli- 
terated, and  the  greater  part  of  the  whole  pile  had  bwa 
rendered  a  motley  assemblage  of  mongrel  architecture, 
which  of  itself,  independently  of  the  charms  of  lituttiaB 
and  prospect,  and  apart  fmm  historical  associations,  wesH 
never  have  obtainedfiw  the  'Castle,*  at  least  not  lior  the st 
tnior,  any  admiration,  there  being  neither  chaneter  Mr 
grandeur  to  recommend  it  to  the  eye.  This  circumstanc* 
must  be  the  excuse  lor  the  jiroposition  made  by  a  writpr 
sigMiiit!;  hiiiisfli'  Mela  Britiimiirus,  who,  when  the  ^ 
alterations  were  iirst  contemplated,  strongly  reconuneiided  , 
that  the  whole  of  the  existing  buildings  should  be  cleind 
away,  and  the  site  be  made  one  unifonn  level  or  temet, 
on  the  centre  of  which  should  be  ereeted  a  conpadGR> 
eian  edifice  of  moderate  extenti 

Itehlive  to  the  earlv  history  of  the  Castle,  only  a  few  of 
the  more  prominent  dates  and  epochs  of  the  building  cia 
here  be  noticed ;  and  indeed  w  hat  is  actually  recorded 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  si  tu  s  of  dates  interspemfd 
with  conjectures.  Of  the  Conqueror's  structure  on  tha 
site  so  little  is  known,  that  it  is  doubtftil  whether  it  trait 
mere  hunting-lodj^e  or  a  militaiy  post;  nor  have  waiann 
positive  information  in  regard  to  what  it  became  nhn 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Henry  L,  who  there  took  up  lus  rt* 
dence ;  or  as  to  the  extensive  additions,  including  a  chapel, 
aftenvards  made  by  Ileniy  III.  In  fact  it  was  not  uDtil 
the  fourteenth  century  that  the  plan  of  the  whole  bem 
to  assume  its  present  extent  and  arrangement,  whenfcA- 
w  ard  III.  first  erected  the  buildings  farming  the  third  of 
Upper  Ward,  to  the  east  of  the  Keep,  whoee  enclo*urr 
then  became  the  middle  one ;  and  the  same  ldn|  iioondel 
the  *OollMe  or  Free  Chapel  of  8t  George'  hTOe  Iamt 
Ward.  These  works  were  carried  on  from  alwut  13SOto 
1374,  and  were  chiefly  conducted  by  William  ofWyk^ 
hani,  who  was  appointed  surveyor  in  1356,  with  a  sslarj  of 
one  shilling  a  day.  From  this  period  comparatively  hn'it 
was  done  until  a  century  afterwards,  when  Edwaid  I^- 
be^an  to  re-erect  St.  George's  Chapel  nearly  as  we  not 
behold  it,  thereby  adding,  if  not  immedi^ly  to  theCulk 
itself,  to  the  buildinn  within  its  precincts,  one  of  extrsuf- 
finary  beauty  and  interest,  as  bem^  in  some  respects  th( 
very  finest  specimen  of  the  perpendicular  style  and  of 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  the  kingdom.  \\TiRt  adds  m 
some  det'ree  to  the  interest  of  this  edifice,  is  that  the  srchi- 
tects'  names  are  preserved  to  us,  it  Iniinn  known  to  bf 
work,  first  of  Richard  Beauchamp.  bishop  of  Salisbiin. 
and,  after  his  death  in  14S1,  completed  by  Sir  ReKin^d 
Bray,  who  was  also  the  architect  of  Henry  VI  I.'s  Chapel. 
Hemv  VII.  intended  to  erect  a  mausoleum  fbr  himelf 
Windsor,  and  had  b^n  to  do  so  on  the  rite  of  the  w- 
ginal  chapel  built  by  Henry  III  ,  In:t  he  abandoned tk 
idea  in  favour  of  that  at  Westminster,  lie  ni'>'  VII.  howeW 
added  to  the  Castle  that  buildini;  whicdi  is  s'tdl  called  after 
him,  and  which  is  situated  neai-  the  jmblic  entrance  to  the 
state  apartments,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  nnst 
forming  the  north  side  of  the  great  quadrangle.  Fortu- 
nately this  has  been  preserved,  owing  perhaps  partiv  toiw 
situation,  for»  although  e  mere  •  bit,'  it  is  a  singularly  inc 
one,  andn  noUe  spMAmen  of  palatini  architecture  in  tbA 
pnticttlar  a^lel 
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I>urinK^the  three  fuliowin^r  reigris  no  additions  were 
mm/dm*  Tlw  Mien  of  Kits»tMtb,oa  the  contiwy,  fbrais 
ajtnoat  mi  epoch  iq  the  wchitectunl  histonr  of  the  Owtle. 

because,  though  she  did  not  do  much  to  it  in  the  way  orintild- 
inj5,  except  annexing;:  to  tho  portion  added  by  Henry  VII. 
that  whicti  is  distinguisfied  by  the  name  ol'  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's Gallen',  she  lin»t  cp.uscd  the  terraces  to  be  formed, 
tliereby  giving  to  the  royal  abode  of  Windsor  wliat  is  not 
the  least  striking  or  lemat  attractive  of  its  characteristics. 
Under  the  Stiuuta  nothing  material  traa  done  until  the 
Restoration,  when  the  Caatle  began  to  be  modernized,  and 
in  such  a  tasteless  and  insipid  manner  as  to  have  no  quality 
of  style  of  any  kind,  and  nothing  of  c^randeur  but  what  was 
derived  from  mere  size.   The  principal  addition  made  by 
Oliarles  II,  was  the  Star-Building  (containing  the  state 
apartmenLs,  shown  to  the  public) ;  and  no  doubt  this  was  a 
very  great  improvement  as  regarded  tka  aoeommodation 
requiKd  iior  emutly  parade.  Ine  roona  ware  mfficicntlr 
Hpaoious  and  tofty,  with  lart^e  arched  windows,  command- 
ing an  enchanting  pro-^pri  t,  but  in  themselves  tluy  had 
little  of  architectural  characU  r  and  embellishment,  except 
what  they  derived  from  the  pencil  of  Verrio.    In  saying 
this,  we  are  aware  thatwc  have  what  may  seem  very  strong 
authority  againsit  us,  a  very  different  opinion  bemg  ex- 
pressed by  u>e  author  of  the  interesting  and  valuable  de- 
scription which  accompanies  the  *  IllustratioM  of  Windsor 
Castle,'  edited  by  H.  Ashton,  Eiq.  AAer  observing  of  the 
rooms  generally  that  they  were  *  in  a  style  of  architecture 
which  may  atone  by  its  grandeur  and  magnificence  for 
what  is  called  its  want  of  purity,'  lie  adds,  'the  ceilinus 
especially  \v(  re  decorated  in  the  noblest  style  art  has  ever 
devised.'    Without  reference  however  to  execution  and 
the  degree  of  talent,  or  the  want  of  it,  so  manifested,  we 
Monot  bain  b«ii^  of  onnion  that  such  mtam  of  decorar 
tioa  is  damdedfy  miareimeetural  in  itaw.  What  pndie 
share  Sir  C.  Wren  had  in  the  improwHMIlts  of  this  period 
is  not  stated;  but  when  further  addihOM  were  afterwards 
contemplated  by  William  III.,  he  recommended  that  all 
the  buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  Upper  Ward,  as  far 
as  midway  of  the  Keep,  should  be  replaced  by  an  entirely 
new  and  uniform  range  to  be  erected,  forming  a  regular 
ihj^e  externally  oompoeed  of  a  projecting  centre  and 
winga.  This  scheme  m>wever  was  dropped ;  nor  is  it  per- 
haps to  he  regretted  that  such  was  the  case,  for  we  might 
have  had  another  Hampton  Court,  or  else  what  was  then 
done  might  have  stood  greatly  in  the  way  of  further  im- 
provement. 

The  first  two  Georges  did  nothing  for  Windsor ;  George 
in.,  on  the  contrary,  much,  if  only  by  restoring  the 
intMimr  of  St.  Gcocga's  Chapel  (1787-flO}.  which.  litOe  as 
the  exeention  of  OoOde  was  then  underatood,  was  done  in 

80  judicious  a  manner,  by  scrupulously  following  the  ori- 
ginal details,  that  it  rciinires  an  experienced  eye  to  detect 
inaccuracies.  Sad  iiiisctuet  however  was  done  by  removing 
the  mullions  and  tracer)'  of  the  east  window  and  those  at 
the  west  end  of  the  aisles,  in  order  to  fill  them  up  with 
pictures  on  glam,  after  designs  by  West.  In  1796  James 
Wyatt  waa  fint  employed  K  Wimiior,  and  Gothiciied  the 
Star-Building  and  the  c<HTesponding  portion  on  the  north 
side  of  the  inner  quadrangle  as  far  as  St.  George's  Hall. 
He  also  fitted  up  the  stale  staarca.se  in  the  same  style,  and 
didsometliing  to  better  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the 
interior;  but  there  improvement,  such  as  it  had  been,  ' 
stopped,  while  what  had  been  done  produced  little  other 
effect  than  that  of  making  tha  ntt  OfUW  Upper  Waid  and 
traiMiqgi  towarda  tba  tcmeea  afmnr  mMMr  than  before. 
SHR  it  waa  fbrtunate  that  tiie  wonts  were  inleiTupted,  for 
had  they  been  carried  on  till  the  whole  exterior  of  the  resi- 
deiicK  portion  of  the  Castle  had  been  completed  in  the 
same  style  and  on  the  same  scale  as  then  begun,  Windsor 
Castle  would  have  been  greatly  inferior  to  what  it 
now  is. 

Excepting  beauty  of  situation,  the  Castle  had  nothing 
whitem  to  recommend  it  as  a  residence.  The  whole  of 
the  cast  and  south  sides,  the  portions  actually  inhabited, 
were  angularly  inconvenient  m  even,-  respect, — rambling 
and  also  exceedingly  confined  in  i)laii,  with  very  small 
rooms,  and  those  for  the  most  jiart  thoruughfare  ones,  there 
being  no  other  communicatiiMi  than  some  narrow  passages 
got  out  from  them  on  the  sides  towards  the  quadrangle,  so 
that  in  point  o(  accommodation  the  whole  was  a  mere 
nulMihifi,'  inadequate  to  that  required  for  a  private  gen- 
l|«MB%  wiaMiihiBent.  Henoe  if  was  foand  indispensably 


necessary  to  erect  (1778-82)  a  wparate  building  for  the 
actual  occuMtion  of  the  royal  family.  This,  which  wm 
called  the  Queen^  Lodge,  was  merely  a  large  plain  house 

on  the  south  side  of  the  ("itstle,  near  the  site  oc  cupied  by 
the  present  stabies,  and  w  as  taken  down  in  182.1.  .\bout 
the  same  time  George  IV.  announced  his  intention  of 
taking  up  his  abod?  within  the  (-'astle,  and  converting  it 
into  a  suitable  rcsideni  «  lur  himself  and  his  succeaion. 
Accordingly  a  grant  of  3U0,UUU/.  was  readily  voted  by  par* 
liament,  m  April,  1821,  for  the  projected  improvements, 
Hince,  so  &rfrom  being  thought  extravagant,  the  scheme 
was  a  popular  one.  In  the  meanwhile  four  architects  had 
been  called  unon  to  furnish  designs  for  the  intended 
works — Soane,  Nash,  Smirke,  and  .Ietfr>'  Wyatt.  The  first 
declined  the  attair  altogether,  althoui^h  there  was  a  line 
field  opened  to  his  ability  in  general  arrangement  and  con- 
trivance ;  and  in  regard  to  architectural  character  he  had 
not  much  to  fear  firom  competition  with  two  at  lout  of  hia 
rivals.  With  regard  to  tlie  designs  produced  by  thae  hut, 
nothing  whatever  has  transpired,  so  that  it  is  impos-sible  to 
say  to  what  degree  or  in  what  respect  they  were  inferior 
to  the  one  adopteti,  oi  \s  hcthi  r  they  may  not  have  had  seme 
good  points  to  recommend  them.  What  is  not  least  of  all 
singular  is,  that  no  mention  nor  even  allusion  to  any  com- 
petition of  the  kind  ahoukl  be  made  in  the  '  Illustrations ' 
and  account  of  Hba  ediliee,  published  by  Sir  Jeflby's  exe> 
cutois:  for  in  consequence  of  such  silence  there  seems  to 
be  a  degree  of  my.-.tery  hanging  over  that  part  of  the 
busines.s,  and  doubts  are  raised  as  to  the  eorreetness  of 
other  statements.  However,  no  time  wa.s  lost  in  carrying 
Mr.  J.  Wyatts  plans  into  execution,  the  first  stone  of 
'King  George  I V.'s  Gateway '  (forming  the  principal  en- 
trance into  the  quadrangle  on  the  south  side,  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  Lrnig  Walk)  being  laid  by  the  Uag  himself 
August  *12th,  1823 ;  on  whidi  oeearion  the  armiteet  re- 
ceived the  royal  authority  for  altering  his  name  to  that  of 
Wyatvillc  [Wyatvii-lk]  ;  and  on  the  king  s  taking  pos- 
session of  tne  private  apartment.H,  which  were  completed 
by  the  end  of  1828,  he  received  the  further  dtstinclion  of 
knighthood. 


1,  Edward  llt.'i  Towtr;  2,  Ijueular  Towrt ;  3,  York  Towfr;  4,  HfnOt 
TttiiM;  9,  VMotU  Towir:  Ohmm  Tower;  7.  Ctw«4«r  Tovn— iiuo 
drawiaf-moa;  S.  PHbct  of  Witort  Tbww  Mit«  uiniag  reotn  ;  9.  Ilmtuwu-k 
Towrr,  ocuitoa.  38  TrM  .'.i.iinrtcr  ritcninlly,  lirighl  UtO  fwt;  lii,  ,11 
Tow«» — b«ll-rooin, '.Ht  X3.' f.i  t ;  11.  (ieoxjpe  IV.'iTo»fr;  1:'.  Km,-  lotin't 
Tow(t;  13.  Ki<ep— (hH  a  perfixt  circle,  i'/i  fret  in  ifminl  ilinmrter.  9i  lo 
OBaUMt :  height.  W  (Mt  from  th«  top  of  llw  nmund  ;  W'Mch-loww,  2ft  ■•(•; 
«atir«  h*i;hl  mwi  Ivrcl  of  Qiiulr«ii jfr,  U8  Cli-i. 

<i,  flporirn  IV. '•  nnteixy.  dlwtly  fariuf  tlir  I.oaif  W'ulk  •  b,  ttatr  riilrmp*, 
•  illi  »e«liliulp  ciiiilliMi.'.l  llir'cijh  1>>  .So -111  Ti  1 1  jcf  .  < .  glair  ituicaM*.  i.fr.ii.s  ui^ 
•it»-  of  Ucick  fouil.  50  X:*  Wrt ;  d.  W»t.  il^-i  ot  utr  ut  Ho«u  (Viuit. 

9iX46  rcH:  :        titnfgc't  lUli.  lt<UX.Ui  r«wt:  /,  vWlon'  ratTMH*; 

f.  fnuul  eonVdur;  A.  rdiraucr  for  jmUlic  tu  iia|ia{wtaual>;  {.  Hcury 
VII.'kBniMiut  *,QitMttKliM«Mih'*4iiii:«ryi  ^ManmlMrmsttdntomr; 
MMiiM W tSkHNll. I  a. tH. Omrr •  (MHm|. 
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What  ch&ni^es  from  the  first  (le«{rns  were  made  during 
the  proirrt'ss  of  the  wnik-j,  an  further  improvements  sui;- 
gested  thcnisclvis,  are  unablt'  to  say;  but  they  were 
no  doubt  many,  if  not  very  mate  mil  ones.  The  very  creat 
interest  which  hi»  Majesty  took  in  the  building  was 
flattering,  oeotMOnally  cnibarraaaing  to  the  architect,  and 
he  had  ficqnoillj  to  cooteod  the  point  with  hU  royal 
patron. 

Tlie  annexed  blork  ptan  will  show  the  general  external 
form  of  the  Castle,  and  the  relative  position  and  magnitude 
of  the  buildinics  and  towers  composing  it,  without  whii  h 
information  the  most  accurate  description  would  be  hardly- 
intellifrible  ;  whereaa  the  cut  not  only  affords  *uch  requi- 
liite  explanation  at  once,  but  also  ahows  to  what  extent  the 
Ca&tle  nas  been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  tt«  paite  cut 
in  a.  lighter  tint  than  the  net 

It  witl  be  perceived  that  loeli  enlargement  hai  been 
made  principallv  within  the  <|mdranglc,  on  the  exterior 
facing  the  North  Terrace,  to  which  the  Brunswick  Tower 
has  been  added,  and  by  converlini;  what  were  two  open 
touitK  in  that  northern  niaiis  of  huihling,  viz.  Brick  Court 
and  Horn  Court,  into  the  State  Staircase  and  the  Waterloo 
Gallery.  With  regard  to  the  (^adrangle,  the  architect  is 
•aid  to  have  experienced  very  great  difficulty  in  managing 
to  have  hi*  own  way,  the  king  Being  loth  that  it  should  be 
encroached  upon,  for  fear  that  any  lorn  of  space  there 
would  diminish  crandeur.  Some  ireiuTal  communication 
along  the  whole  extent  of  the  private  apartments  was  how  - 
ever indispensable,  unless  that  part  of  the  Castle  was  t  * 
remain  as  meommodious  and  as  impracticable  as  ever,  witii 
no  other  real  improvement  than  that  of  enlarging  some  of 
the  rooms  by  throwing  two  or  three  of  them  together,  but 
without  gaining  any  corresponding  increaae  OT  breadth. 
Therefore  there  was  no  alternative  except  to  provide  such 
communication  by  encioaclnnsj  unun  tlic  Qu.ulrauple,  or 
else  to  build  out  on  the  ea^t  and  soutli  sides  an  entirely 
new  range  of  apartments  upon  those  terraces,  throw  ing  all 
the  former  rooms  into  a  corridor  similar  to  the  present  one, 
but  which  in  that  case  would  have  lieen  very  much  more 
■pacioiis  than  either  convenience  or  ardiiteeturBl  eharaeter 
reouired,  for  it  would  have  had  too  much  the  appearance 
of  being  originally  intended  foradiitinct  gallery,  and  a^er- 
wnr  1~  atiplicii  out  of  necessity  to  the  purpose  of  a  mere 
tiioroujjlilarc  acccis  to  all  the  other  rooms.  The  present 
conidor  is  ahoul  I.")  lect  wide  and  as  many  high;  and  in 
its  full  extent,  from  the  Visitore'  Staircase  and  Ante-room 
at  tlie  north  end,  to  its  termination  near  Edward  III.'s 
Tower»  is  4B0  feet,  but  not  in  a  direct  line,  which  is  per- 
haps an  adrantai^.  That  branch  of  it  wMeh  runs  north 
and  south  has  eight  windows  on  its  wi-vt.  the  other  four- 
teen on  its  north  side,  and  between  tin  \\\  u  di\  isions  the 
i-orridor  takes  a  bend,  pa->^^u^^  as  it  wore,  behind  ~>vhat  is 
called  the  Oak  or  \\  atnscot  Breaklkst-room,  which  is 
built  over  the  porch  that  forma  the  Royal  Entrance.  One 
side  of  this  room  forms  a  spacious  bay,  whoae  windows, 
like  those  of  the  corridor,  command  a  fine  view  of  the 
whole  Quadrangle  and  Keep.  Though  subordinate  in 
purpnw,  all  this  part  of  the  interior  possesses  a  good  deal  of 
effect,  and  many  well  contrived  points,  many  cireutnstances 
rather  unfavourable  in  themselves  hnvun:  been  turned  to 
pood  account.  As  to  the  corridor  itself,  it  does,  in  l.tct, 
answer  a  twofold  purpose ;  since,  besides  being  what  it* 
name  imports,  it  serves  also  as  an  in-door  promenade  and 
lounge,  and  is  richly  stored  with  pictures  and  other  wori» 
of  art :  bat  itin  it  looks  exptcasly  intended  for  what  it 
a  corridor  ao  adorned,  rather  than  a  gallery  made  use  of  as 
a  corridor.  On  the  south  side  the  corridor  communicates. 
!limii[;;h  intermediate  lobliit'*,  with  the  private  rnonis  nyt- 
]Uopriated  to  visitors,  whicli  form  distinct  apartments  ol 
three  or  four  rooms  each,  with  their  separate  jTivate  stair- 
cases, &c.  On  the  east  side,  from  the  Victoria  Tower  in- 
clusive to  midway  between  the  Clarence  and  Chester 
Towcnu  am  the  Royal  Private  Apartments ;  to  which  suo- 
eeed  what  may  be  called  the  Private  State-Roone,  vii. 

Lil>raiy  or  First  Drawinfr-mom,  State  Dra.vtnir-room 
.'Chester  Tower),  Saloon.  State  I)inincr-ri)om  Piince  of 
Wales's  T.  -.ver  .  All  these  last-mentioned  rounis  have 
very  sj  acious  oriels  ami  bays  (that  of  tlie  Great  Drawmjj- 
mom  is  not  less  than  24  feet  wide  and  23deep\  which, 
while  tliey  contribute  to  great  variety  of  form  within,  con- 
rtitntA  the  principal  and  richest  features  of  the  east  front 
ef  the  castle.  Bvrond  the  State  Dining-room  thet«  is 
•a  octagon  lonm,  28  feet  diameter,  commanding  a  view  in 


one  direction  along  the  North  Terrace.  All  this  pait  of 

the  Castle  U  not  to  lie  viewe<!  except  by  very  special  peiw 
mission,  and  then  of  course  only  partially:  the  State 
Apartments,  to  which  the  ymbiie  are  admitted,  terminate 
at  St.  (Jeorgc  s  Hall.    Although  lewer  change*,  upon  the 
whole  have  been  made  in  this  northern  range  of  the  edifice, 
some  liiglily  important  ones  have  taken  place.  Beginning 
with  the  State  Entrance,  to  which  a  spacious  projectinc 
carriage  porch  has  been  added,  the  lownr  vcetibule,  whiea 
used  to  be  nearly  occupied  by  the  Gothie  #.afa«aie  ereeted 
by  .lames  Wyatt.  has  been  cleared,  so  as  to  afford  a  fine 
architectural  riiftaiiuite  thnnieh  to  the  North  Terrace,  fnirn 
which  there  is  an  entrance  flirough  Gforge  IV.'s  Tower; 
and  a  new  state  staircase  has  been  formed  witliin  wh^ 
was  a  confined  inner  court.  This  is  ad'Jiirablr  wdl  ] 
for  effect,  for  the  staircase  itself  ahowa  aU  tne  i 
ingly  bf  coming  suddenly  into  vimr,  trtwn  Hi  ««altr 
spaciousness  and loniness  <jO  feet  fVom  the  floor  to  the  top 
of  the  lantern)  form  an  imposing  contrast  to  the  lengthened 
perspective  of  the  vestibule.    Another  improvement  con- 
sequent upon  the  alteration  of  the  staircase  is  the  obtain- 
ing an  upper  state  vestibule  in  connection  with  the  Guard- 
room, which  last  has  been  extended  by  being  carried  out 
over  the  porch  of  the  State  Entrance.  Thus  a  continuous 
and  varied  grand  line  of  approaohialbniedtoSLOcocfC^ 
Hall,  which  was  before  haitfly  aeeemlble  from  the  iinirnM 
otherwise  than  bv  passing  through  the  rooms  of  the  north 
front,  owinc;  to  the  intervention  of  the  Royal  Chapel  at  the 
west  end  of  the  hall.    By  that  chapel  being  added  to  the 
hall,  a  decided  improvement  has  been  produced :  the 
latter  has  been  extended  to  180  feet,  neariy  double  its 
former  length;  and  though  not  altogether  so  aatisftetoqr 
In  its  arehiteetnre  as  H  might  have  Iwen,  it  fema  n  flae 
cliniav  in  the  general  arrangement.   The  Waterloo  Gal- 
lery, which  is  an  entirely  new  feature  in  this  part  of  the 
plan,  contributes  in  no  small  degree  to  give  not  only 
greater  variety,  but  an  appearance  of  much  greater  extent 
than  formerly  to  this  portion  of  the  Castle ;  while,  owing 
to  its  being  lighted  from  above,  it  contrasts  pleasingly 
with  the  other  rooms,  and  it  serrea  to  brine  into  one  group 
with  itself  and  the  hall  two  of  the  most  spacious  Of  them.  vit. 
the  Throne-room  and  the  Ball-room.  Tne  architect  appean 
also  to  have  been  happy  in  his  arrangement  of  Queen  Kliia- 
beth's  Galler)',  which,  together  with  the  adjoining  room  in 
Henry  VII.'s  Building,  h:ts  l»een  fitted  up  as  a  library  ;  but 
those  rooms  are  not  open  to  the  public,  nor  is  further  in- 
formation respecting  them  given  in  the '  Illustrations  *  thsa 
what  ia  afforded  bv  tha  plau.  It  is  indeed  grantly  t*  be 
regrettied  that  newMT  the  woric  dinded  to,  «or  mat  by 
Messrs.  Gnndy  and    Baud,  illustnitps  any  parts  of  thie 
interior.  The  reasons  assigned  for  such  omission  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  any  very  e  r.- 
siderable  alterations  will  for  a  long  time  take  place  so  at 
to  affect  the  architectural  character  of  the  interior ;  or, 
should  such  be  the  case,  all  the  more  intareating  would  it 
be  to  have  an  authentie  reeoid  ofwhrt  itwM,aa  left  bf 
Sir  JeffHr  Wyatville. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  exterior,  that  is,  of  the  boildings  ferm- 
ini:  the  T'pper  Ward  and  Inner  Quadrangle,  is  mlly  de- 
srribeii  bv  a  complete  series  of  elevations  in  the  publica- 
tioTis  above  nie-iiioned,  ttie  second  of  which  also  give* 
pictorial  or  perspective  views  of  the  Castle  as  aeen  from 
various  points.  Until  renovated  and  remodelled  by  Sir 
Jeffiy,  the  exterior  had  very  little  of  cither  arefaitoetural 
eharaeter  or  dignity,  or  even  of  pietareequeneas,  exeept 
that  arising  from  situation ;  whereas  now  it  is  marked  by 
many  bold  features  and  well-define<l  masses,  and  presents 
a  series  of  paits.  ail  \aried.  vet  more  or  less  interesting. 
It  has  not  indeed  any  one  uniform  facade,  like  the  terrace- 
front  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  which  is  certainly  more 
palatial  in  style ;  for  even  the  east  front,  which  mav  in 
some  respects  be  considered  the  principal  one,  and  whore 
uniformity  eonld  have  been  easily  obtained,  and  would 
have  been  most  appropnate,  is  perhaps  att  the  more 
remarkable  for  the  want  of  it.  on  account  of  its  approach 
ing  so  closely  to  it.  It  seems  to  have  l>een  intended  for 
a  uniform  enmposttion,  yi't  is  not  even  in  a  strH;<rht  line, 
the  parts  between  the  towers  receding  in  some  places  much 
more  than  in  others.  The  want  of  symmetry  of  arrange- 
ment is  perhaps  most  ohjectionably  peroe'ptible  in  use 
Quadrangle,  it  being  there  naturally  looked  for ;  nor  wwald 
such  deg^e  of  re^larity  there  have  affected  or  been  at 
variance  with  the  irregularity  of  the  external  ftonta,  whioh 
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Imt  p«rhapa  enhanoe*  the  exprenion  raitebls  to  tn  exten- 
rive  pile  like  this,  avowins  itaetf  to  b«  an  aoMmulation  of 
Iwiloinp.  Sren  when  liie  priodMl  mmm  remain  the 
Mate,  the  nnenl  ontltee,  before  naUe  and  insipid,  haj> 

been  neatly  improved  :  homcwhat  greater  height  than 
foroierly  has  been  piven  to  most  of  the  buildinEpi  by  deep 
embattled  parapeta,  and  in  some  ot  tlieni  by  machieolations 
also.  Some  of  the  towent  have  been  earned  up  higher, 
and  others  added :  ainone  these  last  are  the  Lancaster  and 
York, flanking  George  IV .'a  Oatewav,  and  distinctly  mark- 
iif  ttat  as  the  principal  portal  of  the  Outle ;  aiao  liie 
BhuHwiok  Tflnv«r»  irtii«h»  onrinf  to  ita  differenee  of  form 
and  greater  uaBa,  -adda  very  maeh  to  the  architectural 
effect  of  the  nortti-east  artErlr.  Hut  tho  most  strikine;  im- 
provement ol' till'  kii'.d  was  that  ol'  carrvini;  up  Ihi'  Kuiiud 
Tower  30  feet  higiit  r.  eXL-lvisivt  of  the  \Vateli-tower  on  ils 
summit,  which  makes  the  height  lu  that  part  25  feet  more. 
Fkeviously  to  this  being  done,  that  keep  hardly  deserved 
the  naoic  of  tower,  it  beii^  of  diminutively  low  nropoN 
tarn;  whereaa  now  it  renden  the  Caetle  veiy  wnum  more 
eaoi|toioua  than  formerljr  as  a  distant  object. 

As  to  Uiu  fl^le  of  architecture  adopted,  that  is  a  point 
on  which  much  might  be  said  :  it  was  generally  understood 
that  the  (Jastle  was  to  be  reinstated,  a.s  far  a-s  it  consistently 
could  be,  m  what  was,  ur  \slial  nught  be  supposed  to  liave 
been,  .its  original  character.    No  question  therefore  was 
itarted  as  to  style;  otherwise  perhaps  parliament  mi^ht 
aot  hm  been  ao  libeiaL  Stiil  the  a^lo  of  a. genuine 
ftndal  eaatle  and  fortreee  ii  fitter  at  tiie  preecnt  day  for  a 
priaon  than  a  palace :  it  has  accordingly  been  more  or 
fees  softened  down,  in  some  parts  so  much  that  it,s  cliaracter 
is  almost  neutiali/i'd  ;  while  whert'  it  has  lieen  most  jiic- 
»erved  it  looks  rather  too  »tem  and  uncouth.    Tlie  ca-slel-  , 
.ated  character,  if  by  that  be  meant  anything  more  than  j 
the  having  embattled  parapets,  has  been  quite  lost  sight ' 
of  in  the  north  front,  owing  to  the  multiplicity  and  site  of  \ 
the  windows :  and  not  least  of  aU  to  their  being  of  uniform 
breadth  all  the  way  up,  instead  of  thoee  to  the  ground-  ' 
floor  offices  bL'ini:  made  merely  narrow  openings  in  com- 
pans«n  with  those  of  the  state-rooms;  and  though  there 
have,  no  doubt,  been  very  cogent  and  satisfactory  reasons  ■ 
for  this,  it  operates  moat  injuriously  as  regards  botli  style 
and  flilMt.    There  ia  also  very  much  that  is  open  to 
taimtdnmon  with  leapect  to  details  and  the  atrang«  in- 
temiiatuTB  in  aevanl  parte  of  tiie  eailiert  Mid  latest  styles 
of  Gothic.   However,  though  sober  oritieiam  eannot  pro- 
nounce Windsor  Castle  to  be  by  any  meam  a  eomplete  and 
perfectly-studied  production  of  architecture,  it  is  still  a 
noble  one,  and  .such  as  to  justify  all  but  the  unqualified 
praise  bestowed  upon  it. 

After  the  first  grant  of  300,U0()/.,  others  were  successively 
made,  and  the  total  expenditure  down  to  the  end  of  the 
rcigftof  William IV. ftmouiited  toTJlJOOOl.  There  has 
dnee  been  a  grant  of  fbr  new  etablee,  which  form 

an  extensive  range  of  buildings,  only  400  feet  from  the 
( 'astle,  on  its  south  bide,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Long  Walk  : 
they  L-xiend  upwards  of  GOO  feet,  and  include  a  riding- 
house,  nearly  2i)C)  feet  in  length  by  (KJ  in  breadth. 

WINDWXRD  islands.  The.  aie  opposed  to  the 
Leemid  lalands,  both  of  which  terms  are  applied  to  eome 
iilaiide  belonging  to  tiie  Cblumbtan  Archipelago,  or  to  the 
West  Indies.  The  English  however  dilfor  bom  other  sea- 
faring nations  in  the  application  of  the  name.  They  limit 
both  terms  to  that  group  of  the  aitshipela^jo  \sliich  is  com- 
monly called  the  Less  Antilles,  and  call  those  south  of  15° 
N.  lat.  Windward,  and  those  north  of  tiiat  parallel  Lee- 
ward Iriands :  other  nations  comprehend  all  the  Less  An- 
tilles under  the  name  of  the  Windward  lalande,  and  apply 
the  other  teim  to  the  ialaada  along  the  coMi  Of  Vanamela. 
TheN  b  eome  naaon  tbr  iMa  diiBiMlioBi  m  tim  lem  An- 
tilles are  exposed  to  the  trade-wind^  Wwle  those  alonsr 
the  coast  of  Venezuela  are  affected  l^fliem  in  a  much 
lesser  degree.  We  find  no  reason  given  for  tlie  distinction 
adopted  by  the  English,  and  that  is  probably  the  cause 
why  this  tena  hia  begmi  to  JUI  into  fflMM»  mid  ia  nearly 
antMuated. 

WINE.  Wine  is  the  result  of  the  fermentation,  more  or 
lew  complete,  of  certain  aaccharine  fluadik  either  eziMing 
naturally  in  the  juices  of  plants,  or  aitiUdally  blended  to- 
gether. The  nat'.ira!  juiLi-s  siwc-eptible  <if  I'frmrntatioii 
are  funiui  o-itlier  in  tht-  runts  of  plants,  such  as  the  parsmj) 
and  Ijci  t  root :  extracted  truiu  the  jstem,  as  in  the  birch  and 
cocoa-paim ;  expressed  from  the  leaves,  as  in  the  grape*  | 


vine ;  obtained  fiom  the  spatha,  as  of  the  Sagus  vinifem, 
the  Fhonix  dacQdifera,  and  other  palms;  and  in  the 
mature  ch-  immature  fruits  of  mainr  well-known  planta» 
such  as  gooseberries,  currants,  and,  above  all,  the  grape,  to 

the  fermented  juice  of  which  the  term  wine  is  always  un- 
derstood to  be  applied  when  used  absolutely,  in  the 
simple  mixture  of  one  part  of  sugar  w  ith  four  of  water,  if  a 
certain  portion  of  a  peculiar  principle  of  ferment  (yest)  be 
addedt  And  the  air,  of  a  temperature  not  exceeding  7^"  or 
80°.  have  aeoeee  to  the  liquia,  an  intestine  motion  i*  ob- 
eerved,  and  alcohol  is  generated.  [FaRmHTanoM.]  Though 
aleohoL  therefore,  is  present  in  all  wines,  yet  many  other 
principles  exist  in  them,  the  number  of  which,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  blended  tniri'ther,  as  \m11  as  tlu-ir 
relative  proportion,  give  to  different  \\ini>  their  dis'.uirtivc 
properties.  To  render  the  subject  more  intelligible,  the 
wine  obtained  from  grapes  shall  first  be  treated  of,  and 
a  few  remarks  appended  on  the  other  kinds. 

The  Vitis  vimiera,  the  onl/  tpeMes  which  yielde  the 
most  eeteemed  wine,  has,  from  reedving  the  long-con- 
tinued  attention  and  culture  of  man,  a  very  extensive 
geographical  range.  [Grapes  ;  Vitis.]  From  54°  or  almo.st 
&5°  N.  lat.  to-te'S.  lat,.  the  vine  may  be  found;  but  it 
by  no  means  yields  a  grape  fit  for  fermenting  into  a  sound 
goo<l  wine  in  all  the  intermediate  space.  In  the  most 
northern  point  of  die  NortUera  hemisphere  ^Konigsberg) 
it  ripens  only  in  <.vai  m  sunnlMCii  and  is  deficient  in  sugar 
containing  coly  a  glutinotia  muBo  eaccharine  matter ;  while 
in  the  southern  regions  the  ragar  is  actually  cr}'8tallizod,* 
and  the  grape  is  devoid  of  thosr  acids  which  are  reijuisite 
for  wine  to  possess  flavour,  and  liiose  otlitr  qualities  which 
dibtmeuiah  wine  from  a  mixture  of  .syrup  and  alcohol. 

Up  to  the  5Ut  degree  of  N.  lat.  tlie  preparation  of  this 
beverage  is  conducted  with  various  degrees  of  succeae 
and  diveraitiea  in  the  qualities  of  the  winee.  In  the  bolter 
countries  alone  are  the  rich  eweak  winei»  ofteQ  called  in 
technical  language  Vint  dt  Liqumrtf  prepared,  as  in 
those  only  is  so  much  sugar  preaent  as  to  allow  the  fer* 
mentation  to  furnish  sufficient  of  the  vinous  principles  to 
the  product,  when  the  fermentation  ceases  from  the 
leaven  being  all  expended.  The  Muscat  grape,  which 
in  the  south  of  France  yields  the  rich  sweet  wines  termed 
Fh)ntignac,  Lunel,  and  Rivesaltee,  on  the  Rhine  only 
immeufficientlyto  fiiniiaha  grape  for  tlie  table  or  dessert. 


or  does  the  mme  latitude  always  permit  the  grape 
to  acquire  the  perfection  requisite  fur  good  wine.  Trie 
isothermal  lines  and  the  degree  of  humidity,  especially 
the  clearness  or  cloudiness  of  the  atnio.sphcrc,  have  more 
influence.  Thus  in  France  the  beneficial  cuitii  ation  of 
the  vine  scarcely  extends  on  the  western  sidi-  hi^'her  than 
48*,  but  the  boundary-line  mounts  upwards  towards  the 
east  till  we  find  the  most  renowned  of  the  Rhine -winee 
produced  between  50*  wad  01*.  The  longitude  of  De> 
vonshire  is  nearly  that  of  the  province  oT Spain  which 
yields  the  finest  Sherries ;  and  it  is  not  alone  the  li 
ference  of  fourteen  degrees  of  latitude  which  unfits 
the  south  of  Eiii^land  for  ripening  a  grape  su-.'catilu  for 
wine,  since  that  portion  of  the  Rhine  which  lies  between 
Coblens  and  Dusseldorf,  which  produces  good  wine,  h&s 
preeiieljr  ^  mme  latitude ;  but  the  greater  humidity  and 
dondineee  of  the  atmosphere  in  tha  south-west  of  Eng- 
land, by  intercepting  the  sun'a  rays,preiT«lt  tha  fiill  lipeiio 
ing  of  the  grape ;  and  the  observationa  of  Or.  Daubenynave 
proved  that  the  ripening  of  fruits  depends  more  on  the 
illuminating  rays  tnan  on  the  calorific  or  chemical  rays. 
The  specious  hopes  held  out  by  .some  writers  that  the  grape 
might  be  cultivated  in  England  so  as  to  yield  wine,  would 
soon  be  disMpatad  bv  uy  extensive  trials,  which  it  is  to  be 
desired  may  never  be  made.  (Barton's  Lectun  ou  the 
Geography  of  Plantt ;  and  Wataoo,  Qeographieol  DUtri- 
biituni  of  Brituh  Plants.) 

Hut  different  climates,  though  they  may  permit  the 
grape  to  ripen,  yet  impress  on  it  peculiaritios  easily  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  wines  producea  by  the  same  kind  of 
grape,  ahus  the  Hock  grapes  yield  a  kind  of  wine  pos- 
sessed '  f  dirtinct  qualities  when  grown  along  the  Main  or 
Rhine  ;  the  same  sort  of  grapes,  grown  near  Lisbon,  ^eld 
Bucellas,  which  onhr  retains  some  of  the  pecultaritica  of 
the  original ;  whfle  the  same  grapes  at  the  Oape  of  Good 
Pope  yield  what  is  termed  Cape  Hock,  scarcely  bearing 
any  resemblance  to  the  true  Rhenish ;  while  the  Sercial  IM 
Madeira,  produced  by  the  same  sort  of  grapes,  though  e 
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delicious  wine,  has  scarcely  a  qualify,  except  durability, 
like  that  of  the  original. 

Some  local  iaflueneci  produce  effects  which  are  alike 
inexplicable  and  ininutable.  llieie,  thoogh  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  soil,  are  not  always  or  solely  owing  to  its 
composition  and  qualities.  In  some  instances  the  soil  is 
the  main  cause  of  difference,  as  seen  in  the  Constantia 
of  the  Cape.  The  climate  there  is  most  fatourable  to  the 
growth  01 the  vine,  yet  in  one  small  space  only  is  a  tole- 
labia  anna  produced,  the  two  contiguous  farms  of  the 
Gfeat  and  little  Constantia  viekling,  the  former  the  red 
aweat  arine.the  latter  the  white  Cwiitaatia:  the  soil  on 
which  they  grow  is  decompoaad  landitone.  Where  no  ap- 
preciable difference  of  soil  can  be  pointed  oiif.  differences 
arise  from  the  cultivation  of  a  different  kind  of  grape. 
I'ikIlt  Ihi-  iirtii  lt!  ViTLs  (vol.  xxvi.,  p.  398i  it  is  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  Meyen  {Pflamm'Geu^rnphie,  p.  432) 
that  there  are  instances  *  of  the  MUM  variety  of  vine  being 
plantad  on  the  side  of  a  hill  or  mountain,  and  the  wine 
which  ia  the  produce  of  the  grapes  from  the  highert  parts 
of  the  mountam  will  differ  easentiaJly  from  the  wine  which 
is  the  produce  of  the  grapes  of  the  lower  part  of  the  moun- 
*ain.  The  wines  known  by  the  name  of  Johannisberper 
and  Rudcsheimer  in  Germany  are  the  produce  of  vines 
growing  close  together,  and  resemblir.i,'  each  other  in  ex-  | 
temal  characters.  The  vineyards  also  that  produce  the  \ 
Leistenwein,  Wiirzburger,  and  Steinwein  are  very  near  to 
each  other.  It  ia  nroMble  that  thia  difference  ia  owing  to 
the  compositton  or  the  soi].*  This  is  not  aHoffether  eoiv 
re  it.  Johannisberg  is  only  150  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Rhine,  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  produce  of  the 
summit,  close  to  the  ca.stlc  or  Schloss  of  Johannishi  rc;,  in 
of  a  quality  vastly  superior  to  the  produce  of  the  place 
ealled  Johannesbergerhohl,  not  from  any  peculiar  or  in- 
■ormoant^le  cause,  but  because  the  former,  belonging  to 
Prinee  Mettendeh  (and  the  adjaieent  paita  to  some  other 
lar;re  proprietors),  can  receive  an  amount  of  careftil  and 
skilful  treatment,  which  the  other,  being  divided  among  a 
number  of  small  pruprtctor^:.  rn  vrr  dors.  This  subdivision 
is  the  cause  of  an  annual  loss  oi  n.any  thousands  of  pounds. 
(Bronner,  fVeinhau  m  Surl  l)nits'r.hlt\t>)i,  Driltc  Ileff, 
p.  113.)  The  grape  cultivated  m  both  })l;ifcs  is  the  little 
Rioding  (Der  Kleine  rietling  of  some,  ji'vissci  r\"\lirig  of 
otiieia;  the  VUit  viiufera  muiUa  of  Babo  and  Metiger'a 
fFein  und  V^tHratmen  efor  Deuttehen  Weinberga  imd 
Garten,  Hefl  viii.,  t.  46) ;  but  in  the  vinoyfinl  of  Prince 
Mettemich  and  the  other  great  proprietors  tliri  e  gallicringh 
of  the  crapes  are  made  as  they  reaeli  maturity,  and  other 
measures  are  adopted  to  ensure  a  pnukiee  of  the  hii?he»t 
excellence.  Besides  the  protection  of  the  castle  wall,  the 
whole  has  since  1824  been  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall 
ten  feet  high  (which  occupied  ten  yeaia  in  building).  This 
greatly  promotes  the  steady  progreai  to  maturity  of  the 
grapes  by  securing  a  ouieseent  state  of  the  air,  which  is 
known  to  be  rxtremefy  beneficial,  and  which,  when  imi- 
tated on  a  small  .scale  in  this  country  by  surrounding  a 
bunch  of  grapes  with  a  muslin  bag,  forwards  its  ripening 
very  much.  The  wine  of  Luginsland  and  the  Liebfrau- 
enmilch  owe  their  superiority  over  that  of  the  neighbouring 
vijieyaida  to  the  protection  of  the  town-wall  of  Worms. 
CBronner,  Heft  ii.|  pp.  18-20.)  The  advantage  of  protec- 
tion against  agitation  of  the  air  iaso well  understood  in  the 
Ttheingau,  that  the  belts  of  vineyards  which  clothe  the 
lieipht  of  Hoohheim  bring  verj'  different  wines,  according 
to  their  position.  One  morgen,  close  to  the  bed  of  the 
river  Main,  brings  in  the  market  two  thousand  flonnx  ;  a 
higher  morgen  brings  one  thousand  florins ;  and  one  at  the 
summit  onfy  five  hundred.  (Bronner,  iii..  p.  14.)  The 
nognoatic  oharacter  of  the  aoil  of  Johannisbeif  ia  anil- 
neeons  sdiist,  with  a  vwy  moderate  proportion  of  nma, 
and  in  one  place  passes  into  a  reddish  quartz,  which  is  very 
hard,  and  undergoes  but  slowly  any  decomposition.  ITiia 
is  overlaid  with  diluvial  and  alluvial  deposits  in  most 
places  except  the  south-west  side.  From  these  and  other 
circumstances  it  follows  that  the  soil  is  of  aver}' diversified 
character.  (Bronner,  iii.,  p.  116.)  The  exposure  is  south-  , 
west,  with  a  slope  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  degrees.  Rudes- 
heim  ia  well  protected  by  ite  natural  position  and  a  lo^ 
forest  ealled  Niederwald ;  it  is  muoh  steeper,  so  that  the 
earth  can  be  kept  from  being  washed  down  only  by  nu- 
merous terrace>t.  between  which  the  air  is  as  hot  as  in  a 
conservatory.  The  soil  is  e(mi]iiiseil  of  stones  of  a  dark 
colour,  which  radiate  heat  during  the  night  to  such  a 


degree,  that  the  grapes  are  surrounded  by  almost  a  southeni 
climate.  Ttie  ^^P^  mott  common,  at  least  in  the  old 
vioi^yaid^  is  the  Orleans  ( Vitis  v.  aarelianitt  B.  u.  M.,  Heft 
X.,  i.  60%  hia  the  property,  in  this  stony  nnid  hot 
ground,  of  continnmg  productive  till  the  'age  of  fifty  or 
more,  which  is  not  the  case  with  any  other  grape,  fint  as 
it  only  gives  a  good  wine  in  very  favourable  years,  and  as 
the  wine  from  the  Riesling  grape  brings  so  nigh  a  price, 
the  new  vineyards  are  mostly  planted  with  the  Riesling: 
the  propriety  of  this  substitution  is  very  doubtful.  (Bron- 
ner, iii.  136.)  Tliese  facts  are  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
differences  between  the  Jobannisbciger  and  Kudeabeimer 
wines. 

Tlie  differences  between  Leistenwein  and  Steinwein 
are  still  more  easily  accounted  for.  The  Leiste  is  on  the 
left  side  of  the  river  Main,  the  Stein  on  the  njjht,  the  Stein 
being  close  to  the  river.  The  soil  of  both  is  argillaceous 
with  calcareous  portions,  especially  fragments  of  lime,  and 
this  is  the  soil  commonly  met  with  in  Wirtemberg  and  ia 
all-Franconia.  Why  these  two  wines  should  differ  fl«a 
all  others  of  the  district  ia  unintelligible ;  but  the  diffe- 
rences between  themselves  is  owing  To  the  grapes.  The 
vineyards  of  the  I.eiste  {i.e.  the  best  portion,  gute  Lrittf) 
are  planted  in  a  great  mrasvire  with  the  Riesling  and  Trt- 
mincr  (V.  v.  tyrolansis,  B.  u,  M.,  Heft  xii.,  t.  72),  with 
about  a  thini  of  the  Elbling  grape  (,V.  v.  albuelis,  B.  und 
M.,  Hefl  iii.,  t.  14) ;  and  in  the  other  vineyards  is  the  white 
Tnmioer,  caUed/ranAci*,  by  some  guttdet  (V.  t.  aminea, 
B.tt.  M.,  Heft  ii.,  t.  9%  i^.  both  wfatte  and  blaek. 
these  there  occurs  in  considerable  proportion  the  Hemii- 
faffc  grape,  brought  from  France,  which  here  succeeds 
well,  retaining  its  fine  aroma,  though  its  natural  soil  ii 
granitic.  The  selection  of  the  grapes,  when  ripe,  is  at- 
tended to  with  extraordinary  care.  (Bronner,  vi.,  p.  82.} 

The  predominant  grape  of  the  Slein  vinejwrd  ia  the 
Elbling,  mixed  with  a  few  of  the  Riesling  and  othw  ants. 
The  Leistenwein  is  with  justice  regarded  as  the  second 
finest  wine  of  the  south  of  Germany,  but  as  the  whole  a( 
the  produce  of  the  small  space  known  as  the  gute  Leiste 
(containing  only  2  morgcns  towards  the  south-east  and  II 
quite  to  the  south)  is  secured  for  the  table  of  the  king  of 
Bavaria,  it  is  scarcely  known,  and  is  seldom  to  be  pur- 
el  laseil  .  The  Steinwein  must  not  be  oonflMnded  wtth  the 
Steinberoer  wine  of  the  Rhine. 

The  MontiHado  of  Spain  is  the  produee  of  m  wldte  soil 
(called  albariza,  conlainini:^  70  per  cent,  of  carbonate  cf 
lime,  with  alumina,  silieu,  and  a  little  magnesia\  while  Hit 
Maiuanilla  i.n  the  produce  of  the  tertTun--  n^iu'^es  ft  sab- 
lonneux.  Yet  the  wines  do  not  (rreatly  diff  er  in  ta&te  or 
flavour.  More  importance  is  attached  to  the  soil  than  it 
deserves ;  its  physical  proporties  are  of  more  importance 
than  its  chemical ;  Chaptal  was  clearly  of  this  opinion,  fat 
he  maintains  that,  provided  it  is  porous,  free,  and  light,  its 
component  parts  are  of  little  consequence.  Perhaps  cal- 
careous is  on  the  whole  the  best,  simply  because  it  readily 
imbibes  the  ram,  and  allows  a  clear  atmosphere  to  sur- 
round the  vines.  Even  Mr.  Busby  (see  his  '  Visit  to  the 
Principal  Vineyards  of  France  and  Spain,'  p.  131),  who  so 
strenuously  maintains  the  superiority  of  a  calcareous  soil, 
wlien  remaridng  on  the  reputation  and  limited. nztcnt of 
sane  of  the  UriUiate  vineyards,  repudiatea  the  Men  of  the 
soil  being  the  cause  'In  all  those  districts  which  pro- 
duce wines  of  high  repu'tition,  some  few  individuals  have 
seen  the  advantage  ol  .selecting  a  particular  variety  of 
grape,  and  of  managmj;  its  culture  so  as  to  brine  it  to  the 
highest  state  of  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  The 
same  care  has  been  extended  to  the  making  and  subse- 
quent managememt  of  their  wine,  by  seizing  the  moat  Hi- 
Tooialda  moment  for  the  vintage— by  the  rapidity  wiih 
which  tiie  grapes  are  gathered  and  pressed,  so  that  1^ 
whole  contents  of  each  vat  may  be  m  exactly  the  same 
state,  and  a  simultaneous  and  equal  fermentation  be 
seeiired  throughout — by  exercising  equal  discrimination 
and  care  in  the  time  and  manner  of  drawing  off  the  wine, 
and  in  its  subsequent  treatment  in  the  vats  or  casks  wliere 
it  is  kept ;  and  lastly,  by  not  selling  the  wine  till  it  should 
have  acquired  all  the  perfection  which  it  eould  acquire 
from  age,  and  by  selling,  as  the  produce  of  their  own  vine- 
ya^d!^  only  such  vintages  as  were  calculated  to  acquire  or 
maintain  its  celebrilv.  By  these  means  have  the  vineyards 
of  a  few  individuals  acipured  a  reputation  which  has 
enabled  the  projirietors  to  command  almost  their  owi; 
prices  for  their  wines  t  and  it  was  evidently  liie  intereat  of 
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Moh  penoQi  that  the  excellence  uf  their  wines  bhuuld  be 
imputed  to  •  peculiarity  in  the  soil,  rather  than  to  a  tystem 
•r  mBiMgieiiieat  which  othcn  might  inuUte '  (p.  133p. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  truth  of  tiiii  impor- 
tant statement  were  inipressfil  on  nil  persons  having  the 
charge  of  Tineyards,  a,',  it  i>  ci  itaui  tliat  by  attention  to 
these  and  other  L-i rcutii>t;ttici's  <(mtt.'  willuu  itu-ir  oontroi, 
the  quantity  of  good  wiiie  nuijht  be  muL-h  increa>i«d  and 
its  price  iesaened.  Bronner  disliiictiy  states  that  in  the 
Bergtttraase  near  Heidelberg,  by  obstinate  adhereiMe  to 
old  and  indolent  praetien,  ne  produce  ia  aonuaUy  one- 
third  lets  than  it  mi^ht  be  (hefl  vii.,  p.  20). 

Where  some  peculiar  strong-smelling:  substance  exists  in 
the  soil,  an  odour  is  communicate<1  to  the  '.viiu'  which  ren- 
ders it  unplea^nt.  This  is  the  case  sviieii  stiiiksteiii  (a 
native  variety  of  subcarbonate  of  lime,  called  pierre 
pwinte)  is  present.  Even  wine  tainted  witii  this,  tnough 
at  first  repuLuve,  is  ultimately  relished.  The  Tino-growon 
of  naooe  and  Portugal  h«r«  ao  elrong  an  arcnioa  t» 
mantiring  the  rines,  fit>m  the  notion  that  it  deterknatee  the 

flavour  of  the  ivine.  that  in  the  latter  countn',  at  least  in 
the  port-yicKlinu'  (hj^lrict  of  tlie  Alto  Diniro,  the  use  of 
manure  is  iVu  lndden  liy  law.  This  seems  to  be  a.  prejudice, 
for  the  German  cultivators  manure  the  vines  very  freely, 
and  no  wines  are  more  esteemed  for  bouquet  ttian  those  of 
the  Rhine ;  and  fitwiMr  juitiAcs  the  piaetice  (heft  iii. 
44),  not  only  with  flwdi  eow^dnng,  whieh  is  used  at  Jo- 
hannisberg,  but  with  frai,-ments  of  woollen  cloth  pre- 
viously steeped  in  liquid  manure  and  dried,  which  is 
found  jrreatly  to  augment  tlie  produce.  Professor  Rau 
bears  testimony  to  it^  utility.  The  practice  is  adopted 
oflener  with  the  red  than  white  grapes ;  the  former  every 
third  or  fourth  year,  the  latter  only  every  tenth.  Even 
the  proprietors  of  the  vineyards  near  Bwdaaax*  wMeh 
produce  the  highly-prized  clarets,  iPtfof  manure  'once 
every  four  or  five  years.'  (Paguierre,  Ivintt  <^  Bordeaux, 
p.  2S.)  But  perhaps  the  best  manure  for  vines  is  the  cut- 
tings of  the  vines  themselves  when  pruned,  na  reeom- 
meniled  in  Liebigs  'Chemistry'  in  its  applicatiuii  to  Agri- 
culture.' 2nd  edit.,  p.  250 : — '  Fhe  vines  are  pruned  in  the 
end  of  July  or  bej^inning  of  August,  whilst  still  fresh  and 
OMist.  If  thev  are  then  cut  into  nnall  pieoes  and  mixed 
with  the  eartn,  they  undergo  putrefeetion  so  completely, 
that  at  the  end  of  lour  weeks  not  the  smallest  trace  of  them 
can  be  found.'  These  restore  to  the  soil  the  alkalies  ab- 
stracted by  the  grajjes,  whieh  are  so  necessary  for  tin-  in  r- 
lection  of  this  fruit.  Prolwbly  ferns,  so  rich  in  alkalies, 
would  answer  well.  But  the  same  vines  will  yield  a  wine 
having  very  diiferent  qualities,  at  least  as  to  flavour  and 
perftime,  m  different  aeasont.  *  These  qualities  are,  in 
truth,  of  so  delicate  and  inconstant  a  nature,  that  they  may 
be  said  to  vary  fk-om  year  to  year ;  there  being  perhaps  no 
*-.vo  \intage<,  though  collected  I'rom  the  same  spot  and 
manaijcd  in  the  same  manner,  that  will  be  foutid  com- 
pletely identical  in  flavour  and  perfume.'  (Ilendei-son's 
History  iff  Antient  and  Modern  Ivtnett  P>  l«^- )  1  he  cor- 
leetneas  of  this  statement  is  proved  by  the  vaiving  cha- 
lacter  of  the  vintams  in  different  yean,  as  <e«ii  M  the  foU 
lovring  table,  in  which  it  may  be  observed  that  the  season 
which  was  favourable  to  the  vintage  in  one  place,  was  fre- 
quently unfavourable  to  it  in  another.  Ilence  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  good  Port  years  coincide  with  the  good 
Claret  years,  as  a  heat  which  ripens  well  the  grapes  in  the 
comparatively  cold  climate  of  Medoc  scorches  the  grapes 
in  the  Alto  l)oaro,and  viee  veni,.  The  year  1811,  com- 
monly called  the  comet  year,  yn»  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  vintage  in  almoat  all  tha  wiue-yieldiQg 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  exposure  most  proper  for  a  vineyard  must  depend 
upon  many  circumstances;  ahuvi'  nil,  on  the  latitudi!  and 
even  longitude  of  the  district.  At  RordeLiux  a  soiith-eaat 
exposure  is  preferred ;  at  Johannisberg  and  in  Germany 
ganeially,  a  aoatl>*weat  ia  deemed  best.  In  the  northern 
provineas  of  Fkaoea  a  iwrthem  aspect  is  thought  best,  as 
the  vines  do  not  stir  so  soon  in  spring,  and  are  thus  more 
secure  from  the  frosts  of  early  spring,  fhe  injurious  effecrts 
of  which  are  much  dreaded  ;  and  iis  (he  ripening  depends 
on  the  amount  of  summer  heat — above  all,  on  the  length 
of  the  summer — the  circumstance  of  the  start  in  spring 
being  a  little  later  is  of  no  ultimate  detriment. 

The  locality  proper  for  a  vineyard  is  more  aaailr  deter- 
■ioed.  A  gentle  acclivity  is  the  beat,  espeoiaOy  if  it 
end  from  the  bctl  of  a  livar,  tha  tuMir  adrfng  flam 
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winch,  when  not  excessive,  w  of  neat  Utility  to  the  grspes, 
keeping  the  skin  sod  and  distenable,  as  well  as  thin,  and 
allowing  thereby  the  solar  laj  to  paaatwrta  to  tha  Juices  ia 
t  he  intMior.  mountains  of  neat  height  are  not  snitable, 

both  from  the  cold  and  fog^;  which  are  common  on  their  sum- 
mits :  but  even  to  this  there  aie  i  XLt'lJiiuiis,  ixs  the  wine 
c.illfil  Malai:,!,  or.  I'loin  its  >o,ir<c,  Muiiiitam,  in  Spain,  is 
jiiuiluced  many  thuuMind  let't  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Vines  do  not  bear  wet,  kaiA  of  all  that  of  land  epriim 
w  hich  chills  their  roots. 

Tabular  y'iew  of  (he  Vinta^fx  of  Four  if  thf  most  dif- 
f'Trnf  titid  II  li'hnitiii  fVuf-roiirifrifi,  cxtpiidnif^  from 
itlm'<st  the  most  western  to  the  most  eattempotnta  when 
fuifiHs  Witmart  produced  in  Eurept,  /a  rtaoeftaws 
cf  Clarett  miff  the  mott  noted  yean  ore  Jftwa^  iim 
miermediate  onee  being  either  *  null,*  *  baia,*  Or  o^ 
'  middling.'    The  exprettion  '  good  '  rfferg  otily  In  the 

C'ily  :  tome  yeare  being  good,  with  an  abundant  pro- 
{  9lh«n  good,  wkik  the  quemi^  mie  email. 
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The  mode  of  phutting,  propping,  traim^f ,  fmuag^  aM 
renewing  the  vinea  has  averv  grait  iofluanoa  on  fha  fmu^ 

tity  and  quality  of  the  proaace.  Allowing  the  vines  to 

ZTuw  unrestrained  is  a  snre  method  of  deteriorating  the 
qiiahty  ;  and  al1hoiic;li  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
\iiics  spreading  in  gracelul  festouus,  a  sikIiI  only  to  be 
8een  in  Italy  and  a  very  few  places  in  the  south  of  France, 
corresponds  to  the  idea  formed  of  a  vineyard,  yet  all  skilM 
cultivators  keep  them  low.  This  method  is  followed  ia 
France.  Germany,  and  Portugal ;  in  the  very  sandy  parta 
of  Soain,  thaf  aw  avan  allowed  to  trail  along  the  groimd. 
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ElMivbere  they  are  supported  by  prop*  or  trellises.  The 
nearer  to  tiM  gMMHii  ne  mpes  are  ktlpk,  tlw  more  potent 
ia  the  trint ;  novMvw  the  vioM  iow«r  «wUer  and  the 
frapea  an  i«oner  ripe,  that  rendering  the  Tintafe  mot* 

oertain.  Along  the  Moselle,  at  least  in  the  old  vineyards, 
where  the  vines  are  allowed  to  grovt  six  or  nine  feet  hirh, 
the  wine  of  these  vineyards  is  much  lijfhter  than  ihat  of 
the  Rhine  or  Nahethu.  At  Oppenheim,  on  tlie  Klune,  a 
▼ery  peculiar  mode  of  training  the  vines  is  followed  ;  and 
the  wine  there  is  also  very  light,  destitute  of  the  fiery 
dlUMter  of  those  of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  being  laia 
«et«emed,  aeUe  li»r  om^mU  leea;  it  is  hotravw  »  very 
wholesome  wine. 

If  llie  soil  be  stony  and  of  a  black  colour,  there  is  f^reat 
advanta>;t.'  in  having  the  grapes  near  it,  at>  thev  not  only 
get  the  benefit  of  the  reflected  light  duiin(^  the  day,  which, 
coming  on  the  lower  and  under  parts  of  the  branches, 
conduces  amefa  to  their  ripening,  but  the  heat  radiated 
from  the  saith  durinc  the  wgfai  Meps  the  iowsr  branches 
ewiouiided  by  a  "tesor  mild  atmo^nsic,  which  is  highly 

favourable  to  tht?m.  Tl.u?  fhf  £rrapSS(Nlthe  lo-.ver  brancties 
are  often  ripe  fin>t,  and  many  which,  owing  to  their  }iu-vituHi 
under  the  leaves,  never  recu'ivc  the  direct  sun-beams  npi-n 
perfectly.  Bocking  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  bundles 
mm  beneath  the  leaves  wiiieh  eUcfly  give  the  bouquet  to 
wine.  sAd  not  thoee  whieh  are  expoeea  to  the  aim.  The 
utiN^  of  a  blnek  eoU  of  irgiHaeeoaa  sehiit  in  forwarding 
the  maturity  of  the  grapea  was  long  ago  pointed  out  by 
Humboldt  {Mineralogitehe  Bet^nehtungen  iibfr  einigt> 
Bdsal/f  am  Rhein,  17'J0,  p.  KTl  This  is  imitali'd  in  thin 
country  by  painting  the  surface  of  walls  for  wall-fruit  of  a 
black  colour. 

The  vine  is  very  apt  to  be  ii\)uied  by  the  frosta  of  early 
spring  or  bv  the  hail-storms  whieh  are  liable  to  happen  at  a 
later  periou.  These  casualtiea  are  in  aeme  degree  gOSldod 

against  by  the  ingenious  device  called  paragrlie,  agUMt 
the  t'rostik,  and  jHiragrili\  against  hail.  N<umeroiis  insects 
infest  the  vine,  some  of  «liii  h  are  very  destructive.  (See  a 
very  complete  aLcount  of  them  by  Haron  Wulckcnaer.  in 
Taylor's  Sricnti^fic  Memoir*,  vol.  i.;  and  in  the  work  of 
Kollar;  aUu  Victor  Audouin,  AiilMnt  des  hwctet  nii»- 
eiMet  d  la  Signet  H  partieuliirmtmt  die  to  P^rok,  4to., 
1942.)  The  erop  is  tno  apt  to  be  ruined  by  exeeiatve  wet, 
either  early  in  spring  or  when  the  tjrapps  are  a[iproaclim(^ 
maturity;  the  rains  which  IVll  in  S.  ii'.einber,  lti42,  com- 
pletely mined  the  claret  vintac;^  of  that  year,  whieh  Wis 
tn  a  very  promising  state  down  to  that  period. 

The  vine  exhil)ith  such  numerous  varieties,  that  it  is  im- 
poiaible  to  notice  them.  Under  Napoleon,  Chaptal  oolJeeted 
in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  finirteen  hundred  varie- 
ties; but  this  fine  collection  Is  now  greatly  neglected,  and 
scarcely  one  vine  has  its  name  attaehed.'  A  list  of  570 
varieties  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Busby's  "Visit  to  tlic  Vine- 
yards of  Spain  ami  France,'  p.  14U.  '  No  lule  t  an  be  laid 
down  M  to  the  proper  kind  of  grape  to  cultivate  in  any 
particular  locality :  that  grape  is  the  best  which  ripent 
soonest.  The  red  grapes  generally  ripen  ten  or  twelve 
dnva  before  the  white.  It  is  of  importance  to  use  one  kind 
only,  or,  where  several  are  used,  to  be  careful  tliat  liiey 
reach  maturity  at  the  same  time.  Upon  the  careful  Rrk  J- 
tion  of  the  grapes  when  in  perfection  depends  much  of  the 
superioriW  of  the  .Johanni»berger  and  other  of  the  more 
famous  Rhine  wines,  three  successive  jnitherings  being 
often  asde,  at  oonsidemble  intervals.  The  removal  of 
every  unsound  gimpo  from  eaeh  bunch  is  also  carefully  per- 
(brmed  hi  these  well-ordered  vineyards.  The  stage  at 
whi  Ii  the  grapt'  is  fit  lor  ^'atheMnl;  depends  ujMM  llir  kind 
ol  ^Mne  iMli'iid'.'ti  Ui  be  made.  When  a  brisk  wim-  is  wished, 
such  as  ( 'i.aniji.isne,  the  ^rapis  are  tratliered  before  they 
are  fully  ripe  ,  and  tiiey  may  be  collected  even  in  foggy 
weather,  or  before  the  dew  is  dissipated  from  the  vines; 
though  fi»r  all  other  Icinda  dry  clear  weather  ia  proper. 
(HtnMilon,  p.  IS.)  Thb  suthor  (in  general  so  accurate) 
ftatea  that  'if  the  object  be  to  obtain  a  dry  full-flavoured 
wine,  the  grapes  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  have 
acquired  tneir  proper  matunly.  and  before  they  beirtn  to 
shrink  or  wither  on  the  stalk.''  But  in  the  case  of  the  m<wt 
esteemed  German  wines,  which  are  the  dnttitt  all,  the 
gathering  of  the  grape  is  postponed  as  late  as  pOMHble,  by 
vdiioh  many  free  acids  are  got  rid  of,  and  ^  wine  at  a 
nnidi  eorJier  period  of  keeping  ia  so  soR  and  delirato.  that 
ths  new  wines  an  preferred  to  the  extremely  old  wines,  i 
whloh  wen  In  gnti  nqucit  provtoos  to  th«  odoption  of  i 


the  plan  of  late-gathering.  Thus  at  Johannisberg  the 
vintage  of  1811  was  veiy  late;  that  of  1831  did  not  eom- 
meace  till  the  17th  Oetober,  nor  did  it  ooaeiode  tall  the 
6th  November;  and  in  Ifl84  the  grapes  were  all  hinging 

on  the  vines,  but  perfectly  sounc^  so  late  tia  November. 
Yet  these  are  among  the  most  renowned  vintages  of  tiie 
present  century. 

In  the  warmer  parts  of  the  south  of  Spain  and  of  France, 
and  also  at  Tokay,  where  vins  de  liqueun  are  made,  the 
grapea  are  allowed  to  remain  very  loof  oo  the  viniB;  the 
atalKs  are  twisted,  eo  as  to  prevenl  the  nAoxof  oiit  tvoeot 
sap ;  the  thinner  or  watery  portion  evaporatea,  and  the  dry 
or  shrivelled  grape  almost  resembica  a  raisin,  and  contanis 
much  suirar.  On  the  Rh6ne  '  a  small  quantity  of  sweet 
wine  ii  made  from  the  ripest  grapes,  which  are  hung  up 
on  hurdles,  or  spread  on  straw,  for  six  or  eight  weeka,  or 
until  they  become  half  dried.  Ths  liquor  obtained  from 
them,  from  the  mode  of  preparatioil,  roMiv«B  tho  Bone  of 
ttraw  witu  (mr  dlt  paUh},'  la  mmm  osssi  the  must  ii 
boiled ;  this  is  often  done  with  the  sherries  of  Spain : 
wlien  the  boilimj  is  oanied  far,  a  very  sweet  luscious  wine 
is  pio<!ucecl,  such  as  llie  wine  of  Cyprus,  the  vino  cotto  of 
the  Italians  I f(nuivi  curium  of  the  antients  ,  the  original 
Malnueya  of  OamUa,  and  the  other  rich  w  ines  of  the  ~Grc- 
clan  Archipelago. 

Tho  piooissjiirwiod  with  oUier  wines,  thouriioohjoct  to 
nodMcations  in  diflbrsnt  plaee^  may  be  bttrt  feamt  (Wmb 

the  practice  pursued  in  the  Claret  country,  where  it  is 
universally  allowed  that  the  highest  decree  of  skill,  attentioo, 
and  experience  is  exhibited.  But  belore  (rivin?  the  details, 
it  is  neceasaiy  to  take  a  view  of  the  chemical  compoeitioo 
of  the  gi^  and  Of  ha  Juioe,  botii  in  tho  rnripe  and  line 
states.  *^ 
The  grape  itself  has  not  been  made  tfie  enl|)eot  ofstiid 
chemical  analysis,  but  the  juice  (called  verjuice')  of  the 
unripe  grape,  and  that  of  the  ripe  (termed  mutt),  hare 
been  aaatyaed  Iqr  the  fsUowiaff  ehsausts^- 
 —    • 
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Bfrard  also  found  an  odorous  matter  (to  be  afterwards 

.ipoken  of  ',  a'so  malate  of  lime  and  super-tart  rale  of  lime. 

The  seeds  of  the  erape  yield  the  nnrest  tannin;  fixed  oil 
exists  also  in  the  seeds  n:i(l  keinels  of  the  grape,  and  is 
especially  abundant  m  the  south  of  France.  Tne  colour- 
ing principle  resides  entirely  in  the  skin,  except  in  the 
grape  called  Tintilla  (from  which  the  wine  called  ttni  ot 
Spain  is  made),  and  whieh  is  entirely  peaetratod  by  the 
colouring  principle.  It  is  used  in  dyeing,  htooe  Mllod 
by  the  French  trniturier,  or  I'Alicante. 

The  colour  of  any  wine  is  not  dependeisf  on  the  colour 
of  tlu'  giape  from  which  it  is  prepared.  Champagne  is  the 

Sroduce  of  a  red  grape :  red  and  white  grapes  are  used  in- 
iscriminately  for  Shcny ;  but  white  Port  ia  made  oofy 
from  a  white  grape. 

The  stalks  ])roniote  the  fermenfation.  and  if  they,  as  well 
as  the  hulls  or  skins,  are  uilhdtawn  before  the  fein'ientation 
haj«  proceeded  lar,  as  if  is  not  till  some  alcohol  i-  rer;e- 
rated  that  the  colouring  principle  is  dissolved,  those  e^en 
01  red  grapes  neither  communicate  colour  nor  taste  to  the 
wine.  They  are  early  withdiawn  from  the  deii«ate  red 
wtnes  of  Bordeaux ;  but  retained  loni^  in  the  red  wines 
of  Portugal ;  hence  the  greider  austerity  and  astringency 
of  the  latter.  The  wine  of  Cahors,  prepared  from  a  grape 
culled  Alt  rerroix,  or  jned  df  y  r  in.i  ,  yields  a  wine  almost 
black,  the  colour  being  deepened  by  an  admixture  of  a 
pMpamtlon  ealled  trntfom^  wMch  is  merely  a  poetfoa  of 
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the  must  of  this  ^pe,  boiled  for  a  few  minutes  ivitb  the 
atroo!;e»t  apirit  ot  wme,  in  the  proportion  of  one  put  of 
■Itixit  to  four  of  nuiet.  added  to  it.  This  extnots  the 
ttdourin^  principle  most  thoroughly ;  and  communicates 

not  only  to  the  w  ine  ol'  Cahnrn,  bat  alio  to  many  of  the  Bor- 
deaux win«ri,  to  which  ran^cume  is  frequently  added,  a  deep 
hue.  '  The  more  tins  pn'iiaiatton  w  required  and  aJdea, 
the  icM  the  wine  will  bear  keepin|;.'   (Hacuierre,  p.  112.) 

The  wine«  uf  the  Moaelle  maf  be  di«tin{^uished  from 
those  of  the  Rhine  1^  having  •  giwniah  colour,  while  the 
latter  have  a  yeUownb  oolour.  At  Gotmr,  hi  MDMavia, 
a  wine  is  prepared  which  ia  jreen,  and  which  bei-omes 
deeper  by  time,  while  the  strength  increa»eaao  raucti,  tiiat 
if  the  wine  l)f  kept  in  a  deep  and  weU>vaulted  cellar,  in 
three  or  lour  yeans  it  almost  resembles  brandy,  but  without 
so  readily  atfectinK  the  head.  '  On  exposing  red  wines  in 
bottles  to  the  action  of  the  sun's  rava  the  oolouhng-matter 
is  separated  in  large  flakes,  without  altering  the  flavour  of 
the  viae.'  (HoodeisDii.)  Sulphurous  add  ought  not  to  be 
HMd  for  ftmhiir  the  ceakainto  which  red  wine  is  to  be  put, 
it  >U ^truys  their  oolonr.  Spirit «if  wiat  ihoiiU  bo  tis^d 
to  rinse  »in  h  cat>ks. 

The  coluui  ol  wine  is  judged  of  by  placing  some  of  it  in 
a  smai!  M.ver  tray  or  saucer  (called  in  Portuguese  tamiu- 
ladeiraj  ^lightlf  loieed  in  tno  oootie;  the  oolour  it  ex- 
hibits  ss  it  paaMi  ofer  the  ooqvox  oentre  whm  agitotadt 
10  that  whioh  goidea  tha  broker. 

To  TOOCted  with  the  steps  towards  the  conversion  of  the 
most  ioto  wine.  •  Before  beginning  the  vintage  it  i;»  ne- 
cessary to  be  assured  that  the  fruit  which  is  to  be  catliei  ed 
has  attained  the  proper  and  necessary  maturity,  lor  on  tlus 
almost  always  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  the  quality  of 
the  wine.  The  cultivator  is  liable  to  fall  into  one  oC  two 
enors,  which,  though  very  different  and  opposite  to  each 
other,  are  not  less  hurtful  to  the  wine,  especially  to  the 
red,  which  is  more  delicate  and  susceptible  of  injury  in 
making  th^n  the  white.  If  gathered  too  soon,  and  bei  :ire 
the  grape  has  attained  to  the  fit  degree  of  maturity,  tlie 
wine  is  likely  to  be  raw  {vert),  which  is  the  greatest  fault 
it  can  have,  and  the  most  difficult  to  correct ;  the  wines 
having  this  defect  becoming  geneiaUy  hard  when  old. 
Tha  other  error,  though  of  less  oonaeqoence,  ia  leaving  the 
graMs  till  they  are  too  ripe,  which  may  then  rot  before 
gathered.'  (In  the  north  of  France  tliis  is  more  liable  to 
occur;  in  the  south,  leas  so  :  at  Ijiiipoe.  between  Bordeaux 
and  Tuulouse,  a  white  sweet  wine  is  prepared  from  spoiled 
grapes. )  '  The  wine  made  i'l  om  i^rapes  too  ripe  acquires  a 
sweetish  taste,  which  causes  it  to  work  a  long  while  in  the 
b«irels,andrendaniiteattraDddiffioulttokeep.  The  wine 
attadced  bjr  tide  vice  reaoiree  greater  ear*  tbttn  any  other ; 
for  if  neglected  ever  so  little,  either  in  racking  or  filiina^, 
it  easily  becomes  sour.  However,  it  is  better  to  gather  late 
than  too  s(>on.'    i  Paguierre,  p. -47  i    .\t  Tokay,  where  t lie 

Epeit  are  allowed  to  hang  on  tlie  vines  till  some  of  them 
i  their  globular  shape  and  transparency  {tfxhfnheert'n ), 
tha  gatherers  put  these  into  a  eepaiate  oaaket ;  and  the 
juice  which  exudes  from  them  simply  by  the  pressure  of 
ona.abova  the  other  ia  eaaaftilljr  coUocted,  and  known 
under  the  name  of  TMayer-essrajr.  Thti  thick  wrupy 
liquid  docs  not  ferment,  and  always  remains  thick  and 
muddy.  It  is  not  an  article  of  commerce,  as  the  cultivators 
keep  il  to  add  to  t  he  finest  wine  (called  ylu*6rucA)  either  at 
the  ueginiung  of  the  femietilHtion  or  at  the  termination. 
The  former  is  the  preferable  mode. 

In  the  Claret  country  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  tliis,  in 
the  words  of  Paguierre  ('  Wines  of  Bordeaux,'  p.  4t))  :— 
'The  proprietors  nf  the  vinryardi*,  and  especially  of  Uie 
first  growths  ifor  it  is  ol  them  we  princijially  speak  ,  after 
having  pitpaix-tl  tlw  wme-ve»seU,  and  e.eaued  and  iin»ed 
them  with  spirits  of  wine  of  the  highe»l  proof,  ur  bramiy, 
gather  the  gmpes  together  and  pick  them,  tliat  is,  set  aside 
aU  the  bunches  which  are  rotten,  those  which  do  not  seem 
quite  ripe,  or  which  are  withered,  and,  finally  all  which 
might  hurt  the  quality  of  the  wine.  Their  fint  care  then  is  to 
nwKO  a  principal  vat  of  the  best  fruit,  which  is  called  the 
roother-ca.-.Ii  <  u{  ^  -mere),  into  which,  after  picking,  they 
put  the  til :>t  and  best  grapes  which  an ive,  without  their 
staiks,and  without  treading  them,  till  they  are  from  iitteen 
to  twenty  inches  deep  ;  alter  which  they  throw  about  two 
gallons  of  old  Cognac  or  Armagnao  upon  theiSt  and  then 
another  bed  of  picked  granea,  followed  bv  two  gaUoos 
mot*  of  brandy,  and  so  onTui  the  vat  ia  tutl.  Whan  ftill 
thaf  throw  two  or  four  gallona  «C  qprit  oi  wum,  "titriTg 


to  the  site  of  the  vat.  taking  for  proportion  about  foor 
gallons  of  spirits  of  wine  for  a  wine>vat  of  from  thirty  to 
fliiHy-six  tuns.  It  iBlMt  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of 
brandy  or  spirits  of  whie  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
vintage  ;  for  if  bad,  more  must  be  put,  in  order  to  excite 
fermentation,  and  replace  what  it  wants  by  defect  of  ma- 
turity. (Of  late  it  iuis  become  tustonmr)  to  add  >.lHrch- 
sugar  when  the  giapes  are  deficient  in  saccliarine  piin- 
ciples.)  Im  thevwy  ted  years  ioeli  na  1816.  1817.  or 
IfHSiit  the  crop  not  bang  obi*  to  ripeni  and  the  juice  unable 
to  enter  into  farmcntatioo,  it  was  neoswary  to  excite  it  by 
artificial  heat  fkoB  ohaJlo^-disbaai  fto. ;  battbiaaahkn 

.happens. 

'  The  cuve-meri'  being  filled,  it  is  sluit  hermetirally,  and 
is  well  covered  with  blankets,  in  order  that  the  air  may 
not  penetrate.  This  vat  is  left  in  this  state  for  three  weeks 
or  a  month  without  being  touched,  taking  care  to  viait  it 
from  time  to  time  in  case  of  aoeidcnt.  A  small  brasa  radt 
is  put  into  the  side  of  the  vat,  at  about  the  height  of  the 
third  of  its  depth  from  the  bottom,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
jiidc  at  will  of  the  progress  of  the  fermentation,  and  to 
know  ttie  moment  when,  tlie  ebullition  having  Mibsided,  it 
may  be  racked  off  and  put  into  ca2>ks,  prepared  beforabMld 
by  M-alding  and  rinsing  with  a  httle  spirits  of  wine, 

'  It  is  known  that  the  liquor  is  fit  to  be  dmwtt  off  when 
it  has  baoooM  cool  and  is  suflicientiy  dear. 

*  While  the  mh^-tw)«  is  at  work,  the  vintage  is  continued 

in  the  n?!unl  manner,  i.<'.  as  the  iriapes  are  brought  in  and 
picked,  they  are  trodden  in  tiie  |l^e^.s  and  put  with  their 
-".talks  into  the  \ats,  \vlu;e  llie  lennentation  takes  place 
naturally.  These  vessels  are  not  entirely  filled  ;  about  one 
foot  or  fifteen  inchea  are  left  for  the  fermentation,  which 
sometimca  oveiflows.  espedally  when  tha  vintage  has  at* 
tained  perfiNt  nudnritv. 

'  They  call  chapeau  the  stalks,  i 
float  on  the  surface  of  the  wine. 

'  Tlie  vintaije  heinu  finished,  and  the  vats  lishtly  covered, 
they  are  lelt  to  ferment,  taking  care  to  visit  them  twice  a 
day.  To  rack  them  it  is  necessary  to  wait  till  they  ere 
quite  cold,  which  is  from  eight  to  twelve  days,  depending 
on  the  greater  or  lesser  fermentation,  according  to  the 
quality  or  goodness  of  the  vintagt;  for  the  better  the 
vmtage  succeeds  the  stronger  is  the  fermentation.  Prom 
the  moment  that  the  ca.<>k  has  become  sufficiently  cool,  it 
is  necessary  to  draw  it  off;  for  if  you  leave  flie  wine  upon 
the  lees  r/wr/v;,  or  with  its  crusit  {ch'tvenu),  it  \vould 
take  the  taj>te  of  the  stalks,  which  is  very  disagreeable  and 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  is  a  great  defect.  If  the  ondc 
be  racked  on  too  aooOftlM  formentntion  would  not  b*  ooni> 
plete,  and  flie  vrine  would  mn  tha  risk  of  vroridng  too 
much  in  the  barrel,  and  of  not  Intping. 

'  When  the  vats  are  found  to  be  in  a  proper  utate  foi 
rackini;,  the  wine  is  diaun  off  into  Ijarrels  prepared  tor  ths 
purpose,  which  are  filled  about  two-thirds  or  three-fourths ; 
after  which  tlia  onve-m^/'e  is  emptied,  and  the  wine  is 
poured  in  equal  portions  into  thee*  casks  so  aa  to  flU 
them :  and  the  remahider  ia  omplovod  to  tU  up^  owy  ifai 
or  eight  diqrs,  what  is  oonauaiod  6y  cvmNMrataon^  at  whal 
the  casks  have  nllsged. 

•  All  proprietors  ha\  e  not  the  means  or  localities  to  make 
a  mere'Cuv*  by  means  of  old  brandy  or  spirits  of  wine, 
either  becau.se  their  vintage  is  not  sufheiently  extensive, 
or  because  they  do  not  possess  the  things  necessary  for  its 
execution.  But  it  is  well  known  that  the  fermentation 
succeeds  much  better  in  iaiga  wda>  aytially  when  peo- 
pared  as  above,  than  in  th*  leacr  onea  wed  by  email  pro- 
prietors.  The  casks,  being  full,  are  left  about  eight  days 
williout  being  bunded;  care  however  is  taken  Ibr  the 
time  to  cover  the  t>unt-hole  with  a  stone,  biiek,  or  piece 
of  wood.  They  are  tilled  up  every  two  day»,  and  when 
bunged,  every  eight  days  at  least,  till  the  wine  is  in 
a  state  to  allow  the  cask  to  be  kept  with  the  bung-hole  at 
the  side,  which  is  not  till  after  eighteen  months. 

^Mantur  making  White  Wme.— To  moke  the  whita 
wine  it  is  not,  like  the  red,  put  into  thevat  to  ferment,  but 
the  grapes  aie  trod,  and  when  taken  from  the  press,  tho 
juice,  sKins,  and  seeds  are  i)ut  into  casks  i  the  stalks  hav- 
ing been  »eparate<l) ;  here  it  feinienti  and  beeomea  wine 
of  itself.  When  the  fermentation  in  the  barrels  has  en- 
tirely  ceased,  it  iancked  off,  and  care  is  taken  to  ill 
whal  has  been  oonaiimed  by  evaporation,  a*  ofton  aa  poo* 
stUa,  and  this  opamllon  ought  to  takeplaeeat  leaati 
or  twioo  n  w«*k. 
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*11m  win*,  if  it  Hm  miecflcdsd,  ought  to  be  clear,  tnn»- 
pumit,  of  a  fine  lofl  colour,  ft  lively  tmell,  and  a  baleamte 
fiulei  elightly  piquant,  but  agrteable,  inclining  to  that  of 
the  mpberiy,  violet,  or  mifcnonette,  filling  the  mouth,  and 
pairing  wilhoul  irritating  the  throat,  giving  a  irentle  heat 
to  the  stomaih,  and  not  pi'ttins;  too  quickly  into  tlii'  hfsui.' 

It  is  necessary  to  knuw  wind  is  meant  by  'flavimr' 
of  wine,  and  what  ia  meant  by  *  bouquet,'  terms  oflen  con- 
founded. The  lUvoiir  of  ivin«,  callea  bjr  the  nench  sive, 
iadifiatMtbe  vinous  power  and  araoMtie  «voar  which  ate 
fldt  in  the  act  of  flwallowing  the  wine,  embalmhf  the 
mouth,  and  contin-ainc  to  be  felt  arter  the  passiisje  of  the 
liquor.  It  seems  1o  cun>ist  of  the  impression  made  the 
alcohol  and  the  arumalic  particles  wiueh  are  litjcrated  and 
volatilized  as  soon  a»  tlie  wine  receives  the  warmth  of  the 
nonth  and  stomach.  The  teoe  differs  from  the  bouquet, 
ioMBiieh  as  the  latter  deolarea  itself  tlie  moment  the  wine 
ia  exposed  to  the  air;  it  is  no  critetion  of  the  vinoua  force 
or  quantity  of  alcohol  present  (being  in  fact  greatest  in 
the  weak  wines),  and  influences  the  organ  of  smell  rather 
than  of  taste.  :Ju!hen,  p.  30.:  In  the  red  winesof  Medoc 
and  the  Graves,  the  scve  and  bnuouet  exist  only  in  the  old 
wines :  tliese  q|iialities  cannot  be  Known,  but  only  conjec- 
tured in  the  new  wines;  and  experience  has  alone  taught 
the  brokers^  that  when  winea  of  particular  growths  present 
theiQselves  without  harshness  {verdntr},  with  colour,  body, 
and  vinoaity,  they  will,  when  old,  acquire  a  balsamic 
flavour  (acm)  and  mellowness  moelleu.r\  besides  the  c  o- 
lour and  body;  they  will  also  keep  well,  which  conktitute^ 
fliepcrfitetion  of  wine. 

TO  give  bouquet  to  the  wine,  two  drachms  of  orris  {the 
ihiioma  of  the  Irisflorentina)  in  powder  are  put  into  a  fine 
bag  of  muslin,  and  hung  for  about  fifleen  dm  intbe  cask. 
Many  ])erBon8,  to  make  the  wine  appear  olaer  «mI  higher 
flavoured,  and  at  the  same  time  tO  prevent  injuring  its 

Siality.  employ  raspberry  brandy.  The  bouquet  which  by 
ese  means  is  given  to  the  common  or  ordinary  wines 
never  replaces  ])«rfcctly  the  natural  flavour  of  the  choice 
wines  of  Medoc  and  Graves.  It  is  very  easy  to  distinguish 
the  fictitious  bouquet  by  even  modeiale  expeiienoe  in 
tasting  wine. 

The  boumiet  of  wine  is  altogether  a  new  product,  and  is 
in  no  way  dependent  on  the  perlunie  of  the  grape  Irom 
which  the  wine  is  made.  Red  wines  scarL-ely  ever  retain  a 
trace  of  the  odour  of  the  grapes:  the  white  muscadine 
wines  do  in  some  degree,  especially  Krontignan.  It  has 
bom  iwamBended  to  suspend  some  of  the  ripest  and  most 
odorifeteos  bunches  of  the  grapes  in  the  cask  after  the  fiist 
fermentation  has  subsided,  in  order  to  heighten  the  per- 
fume of  the  wine,  a  practice  loni;  pursued  in  the  rmi  fYi#- 
pati  of  the  Italians,  and  rtns-  mjiis  of  the  French.  But  if 
the  cenunthtc  acid  and  uenunthtc  eet/ier,  on  which  the  bou- 
quet depends,  be  the  consequence  of  a  true  process  oi  pu- 
trefaction (somewhat  similar  to  what  occurs  in  musk,  by 
which  the  odour  is  evolved),  by  a  mutual  interehangi*  of 
the  elements  of  j^luten  and  sugar,  this  process  cannot  ac- 
complish the  object,  and  only  runs  the  risk  of  exciting  a 
hurtful  fermentation.  The  best  account  of  the  bouquet 
of  wine  is  given  by  Liebig,  who,  with  P61ouze,  discovered 
OBnanthic  ather: — 'It  is  well  known  that  wine  and  fer- 
mented liquors  generally  contain,  in  addition  to  alcohol, 
other  eaberaaces  which  could  nut  be  detected  before  their 
Ibrmentation,  and  which  must  have  been  ibrmed,  therefore, 
dtiring  that  nroeess.  The  smell  and  taste  which  distmguish 
wine  from  h!1  other  fermented  litjuids  are  known  todepend 
upon  an  ether  of  a  \o'atilc  and  limhly  combustible  acid, 
which  is  of  an  cnly  nature,  and  to  uliicli  the  name  of 
osnanthic  ether  lias  been  given.  (Enanthic  acid  contairu 
•n  equal  imnter  of  equivalents  of  carlranand  hydrogen — 
exactly  the  same  proportions  of  these  elements,  therefore, 
•s  sugar ;  but  by  no  means  the  same  proportion  of  oxygen. 

'The  substances  in  wine  to  whidl  its  taste  and  smell  are 
owing,  are  generated  during  the  fermentation  of  the  juice 
of  such  grapes  as  contain  a  certain  tpiantity  of  tatlarie 
acid ;  they  are  not  found  in  wines  which  are  free  from  ail 
acid,  or  which  ooolBin  n  diftrent  oiginie  acid,  such  as 
acetic  acid. 

*The  wines  of  warm  eHvwIes  pcesesi  no  odonr;  wines 
grown  in  France  have  it  in  a  marked  degree,  but  in  the 
wines  (torn  the  Rhine  the  perfume  is  most  intense.  The 
kinds  of  grapes  on  the  Rhine  which  ripen  very  late,  and 
scarcely  ever  completely,  such  as  the  Rtetiine  and  Oriearu, 
hwri  the  strcngew  pemime  or  bouquett  ana  contain  pn>- 


portionally  a  larger  quantity  of  tartaric  acid.  The  earliei 
grapes,  such  as  the  RttldnJer  and  others,  contain  a  large 
proportion  of  alcohol,  and  are  similar  to  Spanish  wines  u 
their  flavoor,  bat  they  possess  no  bouquet. 

'  Tlu'  trv.ipes  <j:ri)wn  at  the  Cape  frotn  Rieslings  trans 
planted  irom  the  Khun-,  produce  an  cxcellrnt  wne,  which 
does  not  however  j)osses->  the  aroma  which  di-tinu'in-i':'* 
Uhenish  wine.  It  is  evident  from  the»e  lactisthat  the  acul 
of  wines,  and  their  characteristic  perfumes,  have  some 
eonneetion,  for  tliey  are  always  founa  together,  and  it  een 
scarcely  be  doobted  that  the  presence  of  the  former  esc^■ 
eises  a  certain  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  latter. 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  held  reenrdinjr  the  origin  of  the 
volatile  txlonferous  siitistances  otitained  in  the  fermenta- 
tion of  wine,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  characteristic 
smell  of  wine  is  owing  to  an  eether  of  an  organic  acid,  le* 
sembliitg  one  of  the  iktty  acids. 

*  It  ie  onhr  fai  liquids  which  eontain  oMier  veiy  soluble 
acids,  that  the  fatty  acids  and  oenanthic  acid  are  cunuUe 
of  entering  into  combination  with  the  sether  of  alcabol,  and 
of  thus  pr(Kli;cii'.L'  compounds  of  a  peculiar  smell.  Thii 
Kther  is  tound  in  all  wines  which  contain  a  free  acid,  and 
is  al)sent  from  those  in  which  no  acids  are  present.  Thu 
acid,  therefore,  is  the  means  by  wliich  the.  smell  is  pro- 
duced ;  since  without  its  presenee  eBoanthie  mther  eooM 
not  be  formed. 

'  On  the  Rhine  also  an  artifleia!  bouquet  is  often  given  to 
wine  for  liaudulent  purposes,  by  the  addition  of  several 
species  of  the  sai;e  and  rue  to  the  t'erinentnu^  liquid  ;  but 
the  perlume  thus  obtained  ditiei>  Irom  the  genuine  arum* 
by  lis  inferior  durability,  it  being  gradually  diaaipated.' 
:  Liebig's  Organic  Chemutrff  in  U*  appHeatwn  to  Agri' 
cuUure^  2nd  ed.,  p.  316.)  , 

The  (Imnentation  is  more  prompt  and  lively  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  must;  hence  the  best  wine  b 
made  when  a  lni'^'e  (juantity  of  must  is  operated  on.  It 
'  IS  only  when  a  very  small  cpiantily  oi  some  peculiar 

f rape  is  to  be  fermented  that  small  vats  are  ever  used, 
n  some  cases,  when  the  season  is  eold  and  the  gnaci 
impofectly  ripened,  it  is  neoeasMT  to  promote  VSt  ia- 
mentation  by  artificial  means;  either  adding  some  boil- 
ing must,  or  withdrawing  some  of  the  i  xt-css  of  water 
by  adding  baked  trvii-uni.  This  last  unci ononiical  pro- 
ceedini:  is  iio'.v  l:iul  ;!--ide  in  France,  tieiii},'  s5iperM?deu  by 
the  practice  of  adding  starch-sugar.  The  fermentatioa  u 
best  carried  on  in  covered  vats,  since  in  open  onea  not  only 
the  cartwnie  add  gaa  eseanesi  by  which  tiie  wine  b  len- 
dered  flatter,  but  much  of  the  alcohol  and  anrnm  are  kal, 
and  the  wine  rendered  weak.  Tlie  length  of  time  that  the 
fermentation  is  continued  in  the  large  vats  depends  on  the 
kind  of  wine  intended  to  be  made.  The  temperature  a"so 
influences  its  progress  and  the  results.  In  the  Champagne 
country,  the  grapes  which  are  to  fill  one  cuve  are  all 
pressed  within  the  space  of  two  houn,  and  the  moil 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  cure  for  a  period  vaiying  troa 
six  or  twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  according  to  the  tempera- 
ture, during  which  it  undergoes  a  process  of  spontaneous 
purification,  becoming  as  clear  as  water.  The  moment 
when  this  is  complete  Is  watched  for  witli  the  utmost  care  ; 
it  is  then  drawn  off  into  small  casks,  which  are  well  .-ui- 
phured  (a  process  which  is  hereafter  explained),  and  pat 
into  cellars  below  ground,  the  bunghole  being  leA  open, 
but  covered  with  a  flint  stone.  The  overflowing  fioth,  cr 
yeast,  is  removed  from  time  to  time  till  December  or 
January,  when  the  i  liivf  purchases  are  made,  as  then  the 
wine  can  he  tasted  and  proved.  It  is  then  also  submitted 
to  the  process  Jinmc. 

At  Tokay  the  must  i.s  allowed  to  remain  in  the  vat  I'rom 
twenty-four  to  tldrty-six  hours,  till  the  first  signs  of  fer- 
mentation an  manifested ;  it  is  then  drawn  off  into  email 
casks  (which  are  never  inlphoired^  and  placed  in  a  still  part 
of  the  cellar.  The  ciTervcscence  lasts  two  or  three  months. 

The  lerrnetitation  spoken  of  hitherto  is  called  the  primary 
or  active  fermen'ation  ;  but  there  is  a  subsequent  one, 
called  the  secondary  or  insensible,  which,  though  obviously 
a  continuation  of  the  former,  is  less  attended  to^  but  jet  of 
great  importance  as  relates  to  the  ripening,  keeping,  and 
acidity  or  the  wine.  A  knowledge  of  the  canses  of  f«r> 
mentation,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  can  take 
place,  is  essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  mea.sure-« 
nec(  >-s;ii y  for  ripcnin?  the  wine  and  preserving  it  m  ;  er- 
fectioii.  The  subject  has  been  fully  explained  in  Liebix'a 
*rg,«»i^  of  Agrieultoie,'  and  a  snann^  <a]|]r  can  \m 
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here.  Tha  amtt  may  bg€X|iiitMad  in  ih»  following 
of  La  Flaee  and  Beraiollot;— *A  molceDla  wt  in 

notion  bv  anv  power  can  impart  its  own  motion  to  aa^ 
other  molecule  with  which  it  may  be  in  contact.'  Fer- 
menlptl  yeast  is  a  body  in  a  state  of  decompoNition,  the 
atoms  of  which  consequently  are  in  a  state  of  motion  or 
tnnspoution.  Yeast  placed  in  contact  with  siipar  <  om- 
■lunicatcs  to  the  elements  of  that  compound  the  same 
Ada;  in  eonwauence  of  whidi  tha  oonitituents  of  the 
agar  anaafe  UmiiimWm  into  amr  and  nmplar  lic>mi% 
namely,  into  alcohol  and  eaihonio  add.  Tn  these  new 

compounds  the  eirments  arc  united  totfcther  by  ^tronijer 
affinities  than  they  were  in  the  sugar,  and  therefore  under 
the  conditions  in  which  thqr  ^vvi*  pmdnead  fkuther  dc- 
eompoaition  is  arrested. 

In  the  juice  of  the  grape  fermentation  is  axoited  by  the 
aooHiaf  air,  alcohol  and  carbonic  add  beinr  fonned  by 
tha  deeompoaHion  ofthe  imrar  eootdnad  in  the  flnid.  But 
the  process  once  commenced,  continues  till  all  the  sugar 
is  completely  decomposed,  quite  independently  of  any 
farther  influence  of  the  air.  I:i  iiddilion  to  the  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  fermentation  of  the  juice, 
there  is  also  produced  a  yellow  or  f^ey  insoluble  substance, 
containing  a  laran  quantity  of  nitrog:en.  It  is  this  body 
triueh  posssMei  tha  power  of  inducing  fennnlBtion  in  a 
new  Mnttioa  of  mgar,  and  which  has  in  coosnnnanca  ra- 
cmad  tha  name  w  ffrment.  The  alcohol  and  caibonie 
acid  an  pmdueed  from  the  elements  of  the  Rupar,  and  the 
ferment  from  those  azotized  constituents  of  the  j^rape-juii-e 
which  have  been  termed  gluten  or  vegetable  afbuiiien. 
Gluten  dissolved  in  pure  water  undergoes  a  process  of  de- 
oomposition  ;  but  the  decomposition  which  it  suffers  in  an 
iwlated  state,  and  that  which  it  ondeiKOCS  whan  dissolved 
in  a  Te^etable  juice,  belong  to  two  dimrent  lands  oftrani^ 
formations.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  its  change  to 
the  insoluble  state  depends  on  an  absorption  of  oxygen,  for 
its  separation  in  this  state  may  be  effected  under  certain 
conditions  by  free  exposure  to  the  air  without  the  presence 
of  fermenting  sugar.  It  is  known  also  that  the  juice  of 
^pes  or  vei^taue  jiiiow  in  gMietal  become  turbid  when 
in  contact  with  air  nelbn  ihmwntation  commences ;  and 
this  turbidity  is  owing  to  the  formation  of  an  insoluble 
precipitate  of  the  same  nature  as  ferment.  The  oxygen 
consumed  in  the  fermentation  of  \\ine  or  beer  is  not  taken 
from  the  atmosphere,  thongh  the  access  of  this  is  necessary 
to  excite  it  in  the  first  in.-.tance.  Gluten  seems  to  act 
towards  sugar  as  diastase  does  towards  starch,  namely,  im- 
parts that  impetus  to  it  which  enables  tt  tO  lltw  its  con- 
dition. Wlien  both  gluten  and  sugar  ara  pMient  in  a 
liquid,  fermentation  wiu  go  on  till  thedecomporition  of  one 
or  other  be  complete.  When  the  quantity  of  ferment  is 
too  small  in  proportion  to  that  oi  the  sugar,  it.s  putrefac- 
tion will  be  ronipleted  before  the  translbrmation  of  all  the 
sugar  IS  ett'ected.  Some  sugar  here  remains  undecom- 
posed,  as  the  cause  of  its  transformation  is  absent,  vii.  con- 
tact with  k  body  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  as  happens  in 
tha  vint  de  Uqueurtt  or  sweet  wiiraa.  But  when  the  quan- 
tity of  ferment  oredominates,  a  certain  quantity  of  it  n> 
mains  after  all  tne  sugar  has  fermented,  its  decomposition 
proceeding  very  slowly  on  account  of  its  insolubility  in 
water.  This  residue  is  still  able  to  induce  fermentation 
when  introduced  into  a  fresh  solution  of  sugar,  and  retains 
the  same  power  until  it  has  passed  through  all  the  stages 
of  ita  own  tiansformation.  Hence  a  certain  quantity  of 
jaait  ia  necMiaiy  in  order  to  affect  tha  transformation  of  a 
eerlain  portion  of  sugar ;  not  because  it  acts  by  its  quantity 
in  increasing  any  affinity,  but  becau-se  its  influence  de- 
pends l^olely  on  I'.s  presence,  and  its  presence  is  necessary 
until  the  last  atom  ot  sucur  is  decomposed. 

•  The  juice  of  grapes  grown  m  different  climates  differs 
not  only  in  the  proportion  of  free  add  which  it  contains, 
but  also  in  respect  of  the  quantity  of  sugar  dtsaolved 
in  it 

*Tliequantity  of  asotised  matter  in  the  juice  seems  to  be 
flie  same  in  whatever  part  the  grapes  may  grow ;  at  least 
no  difference  has  been  observed  in  the  amount  of  yeast 
Jbmied  during  fermentation  in  the  south  of  France  and  on 
file  Rhine. 

^  '  The  grapes  grown  in  hot  climates,  as  well  as  the  boiled 
imoe  obtained  fiom  them,  are  proportionally  rich  in  sugar. 
Hanee  during  the  fennentation  of  the  juice  the  complete 
deeonpcritim  of  ita  aiotiaad  niatten^  awl  their  aepnration 
in  tha  anMliAla  atnta,  ai«  aftotad  bdtoia  all  tba  mgir  hea 


been  converted  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  A  certain 
Quantity  of  'tiie  mgar  oonaequently  remains  mixed  iriOi. 
tne  wine  in  an  undeoompoied  state,  the  condition  naoaa> 
sary  for  its  fbither  deoomposition  being  al>sent. 

•The  asotixed  matters  in  the  juice  of  grapes  ofthe  tem- 
perate zones,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  completely  separated 
in  the  insoluljle  state,  when  the  entire  transformation  of 
the  sugar  is  effected.  The  wine  of  these  grapes  therefore 
does  not  contain  sugar,  but  variable  quantities  of  unde- 
composed  gluten  in  solution.  This  gluten  gives  the  wine 
the  property  of  becoming  spontaneously  eonverted  into 
vinegar  when  the  access  of  air  is  not  prevented.  For  it 
absorbs  oxygen  and  becomes  insoluble  ;  and  its  oxidation 
is  communici^tad  to  tlw  alooholi  vriuah  ia  oonTartad  into 
acetic  acid. 

'  By  allowing  the  wine  to  remain  at  rest  in  caaks  with  a 
very  limited  access  of  air,  and  at  the  lowest  poanble  tem- 
penture,  the  oxidation  of  tliia  aiotiied  nattar  ia  effected 

without  the  alcohol  undergoing  the  same  change,  a  higher 

temperature  being  necessary  to  enable  alcohol  to  comolne 
with  oxygen.  As  long  as  the  wine  in  the  stilling-casks 
deposits  yeast,  it  can  still  be  caused  to  ferment  by  the  ad- 
dition of  sugar;  but  old  well-layed  wine  hits  lost  this  pro- 
perty, because  the  condition  necessary  for  fermentation, 
namely,  a  substanoe  in  the  act  of  decomposition  or  putre- 
faction, is  no  longer  present  in  it.  In  botda  and  other 
places,  where  wine  is  drawn  gradually  (Wnn  a  eask,  and  a 
proportional  quantity  of  air  necessarily  introduced,  its 
eremacauhis,  that  is,  its  conversion  into  acetic  acid,  is  pre- 
vented by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  sulphurous 
acid.  This  acid,  by  entering  into  combination  with  the 
oxygan  ofthe  air  contained  in  the  cask  Of  dissolved  in  the 
wine,  prevents  the  oxidation  of  the  organic  matter.'  (Lie- 
big,  2nd  ed.,  p.  321.) 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  of  Schwann,  that  vinous 
fermentation  is  constantly  connected  with  the  development 
of  a  peculiar  t'nngus,  which  he  proposes  to  call  Sarc/iaro- 
myces.  Different  species  of  it  seem  to  be  present  in  dif- 
ferent iVmienting  fluids ;  hence  the  names  S.  vini,  cere- 
viaise,  and  pomorum,  according  as  it  exists  in  wine,  beer, 
or  cider.  (Schwann,  I'nrldujlge  Mittheilungen  betreffemi 
Vertudi*  die  fVeingd^Mng  und  Fdidni*t ;  Poggan- 
dorff^  Ann.  der  Phys.  und  Chm.,  xK.,  p.  184 ;  Cogniard- 
Latour,  VlnstHut,  18th  Feb.,  1837,  No.  199,  p.  73  ;  Meyen, 
Ri>jK)rt  on  the  Progrexii  nf  Ve^ftablf  Physinlntry  during 
th''  i'nir  1S37.  p.  .  'Muyi^n.  Jii/trf'b^'richi  i  on  <itm  Jnhre 
1838,  p.  5ti;  .Meyen,  Pjlanzfn-Physi',logte,\Q\.  ii.,  p.  455, 
tab.  X.,  f.  22;  Quevenne,  Journ.  de  Pharmarie,  Juin, 
1838,  p.  265;  and  Britith  and  Foreign  Med.  Review^  voL 
ix..  p.  579.) 

Quevenne  has  found  that,  though  the  development  of 
the  fungus  and  fermentation  are  two  distinct  actions,  what- 
ever repre>scs  the  giovsth  ofthe  former  hinders  the  latter. 
Certain  iree  organic  acids  must  be  present,  and  alkalies, 
w  hich  combine  with  then,  itop  completely  the  ptoccaa  of 
fermentation. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  vrill  enable  us  to  comprehend 
the  nature  and  ofaiieet  of  the  praeticea  adopted  ampirically 
for  the  preservation  of  wine ;  above  all,  of  those  wfdeh  are 

requisite  to  prevent  it  passing  into  the  state  of  acetic  acid, 
to  which  the  wines  of  northern  couiitrics,  or  poor  weak 
win«_'>,  Kit-  ^lfJ^t  jiiotU'. 

The  whole  process  may  be  simply  expressed  thus. 
Grape-sugar  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  nydrogen,  and  WPf- 
gen.  In  the  action  of  fermentation  the  relative  proportion 
of  tha  atoms  ia  disturbed,  owing  to  the  presence  of  an  ex- 
citer (ferment),  by  which  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol  are 
produced  ;  the  former  in  a  great  measure  flying  off  in  the 
tbrm  ot  iras ,  the  re!>ult  bdog  a  diminution  of  flw  atonw  of 
carbon  and  oxygen  : — 

Three  atoms  of  sugar  =  3  atoms  hydrOfMI,  3  atoma  cai^ 
bon,  3  atoms  oxygen,  decomposed; 

One  atom  of  alcohol  =  3  atoms  bgrdiogan,  2  ■tome  car- 
bon, 1  atom  oigrgen,  fonned; 

One  atom  of  eaibonie  acid  =:  I  atom  carimn,  2  atoms 

oxygen,  formed.  ^Vi  coHOL.] 
So  long  as  any  siiear  is  jiresent,  the  power  ofthe  gluten 
(exciter)  is  exerted  in  coiivHrtuic:  it  iriNi  alcohol  :  but  no 
HUgjar  remaining,  its  energy  is  directed  to  the  alcohol, 
which  la  changed  into  vinegar  by  acquiring  one  atom  of 
oxjrgen ;  yet  not  immediately,  as  is  frequently  stated,  but 
through  tba  influcnoa  of  aldeki/dBt  which  is  aleohol  de- 
pdvoa  of  two  atoas  of  hydrogen,  tha  hjdrafn  being  oii- 
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dind  «t  the  expenie  of  th«  oxygwn  in  contact  with  it.  and 

forniinK  water.  Ill  at  being  evolved  at  tlic  same  time:  the 
aldehyde,  having;  a  gre&i  affinity  for  oxygen,  combiniitt 
therefore  directly  with  it,  producuig  Mttio  tCML  Hw  for- 
mula lur  these  u  as  follow*  :— 

Gxapo-iu^ar  .  C19  H14  014 

This  contains  exactly  the 
elemenU  ot  four  atoms  of 

earbonio  acid  gat         .  C  8  09  4itaffeart. 

ud  two  fttOflM  of  alcohol  .  C4  He  OS 
The  formation  of  aeotie  add 

from  aU-ohol  non»ists  of  two 
fttiii^ei  :  l>t,  the  abstraction 
of  hydrogen,  by  which  alde- 
hyde is  formed  ;  and,  2ndly, 
m  addition  of  oxyi^en.  bjr 
which  iMtie  aoid  M  pro* 
dooad.  Aloobri  .  .  C4  H6  OS 
giTOBlqr  -H9 


Aldehyde 
and  tins  gives  by 


C4  H4  02 

+  02 


Hjrdratwt acetic  acid.  .04  U4  04 
Or  hypothetic  dry  acetie  acid  C4  HS  OS 

(Kane's  Elemcnti,  o/  Cheniitlry,  p.  89G.  &c.) 
.  The  on«  atom  of  hydrogen  taken  from  the  aldehyde  has 
eombinod  with  one  atom  of  oxjwen  to  fbrni  water,  which 
also  results  from  the  procesa.  Beooe  tbt  aeMiiiijr  of  ex- 
eluding  the  atnio&pheric  air,  as  the  chief  MMirce  of  oxygen ; 
or  introdncitii?  some  other  element  which  will  coinliiue 
with  the  oxyccn  more  readily  tiian  the  uldchyde  can  do ; 
or  keeping  tlu-  oliol  at  a  low  temperatui c,  wliicli  ik  sul- 
Tene  to  this  combination.  These  various  objects  are  at- 
tempted to  b«  aceomplished  by  racking,  tulfhuring, 
/hmg,  jmixing^  botUing,  and  hoping  the  win*  m  ce/Avw 
UIhi  tmpuralurt  (^leAtim  t«  tow. 

It  must  he  obvious  that  the  employment  of  these  means 
ii  direi  tt  d  iiijainst  the  occurrence  of  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion, aa  tlicy  arc  mostly  madcquate  to  check  the  luiioim 
fermentation,  and  altogether  unneccuary.  since,  io  long 
M  the  villous  fermentation  h  gaiui;  on,  i.  «.  as  lon^  as 
alcohol  conliauea  to  be  generated,  the  wine  is  gaining  in 
quajily.  Oooe  begun,  the  presence  of  atmonpheric  air  is 
nowise  nece&»ary  for  the  continuation  of  the  vinoua  fer- 
mentation ;  the  more  thoroughly  it  is  excluded  therefore, 
while  the  vinous  (insensible)  fermentation,  by  which  tlic 
wine  is  ameliorated,  goes  on,  the  acetous  I'erinciitatiou 
cannot  commence. 

From  the  above  extract  from  Liebig,  it  appeani  that 
while  the  azotized  matter  (gluten)  in  grape^  wherever 
grown,  ia  %  find  qiiaattty»  lh«  Mida  wd  Mwobarine 
matter  are  Tariahle.  When  there  it  more  saecharine 
natter,  as  in  Rivisaltcs,  Frontiunan,  an  1  Tokiiy,  than 
there  is  gluten  to  trauslorm  into  alt  iihol,  a  jioition  of 
undecom posed  sugar  remains,  sufficient  aul  only  to  ijive 
that  taste  which  has  acquued  for  them  the  name  of  meet 
wiiiea,but  alio  to  exert  the  tuuel  prewrvaUve  power  of 
aogar,  whenpriaent  in  la^  qiMnttliea»  end  resist  decom- 
poiition.  TlitM  Mnacadina  wine  baa  been  liept  two 
nutidricl  years;  Mountain,  buried  at  the  UflM  of  the  fire 
of  London,  and  disinterred  in  1811,  was  excellent;  and  old 
Tokay,  called  t-vno  i''t/  iir/;o,  is  in  perlecli  n  at  the  end 
of  a  century.  This  wine  needs  neither  sulphuring  nor 
fining  (Schamn,  Ungarru  fVtinbaUy  ^nisr  band,  p.  75); 
the^oaaka  are  hermetrieally  bunged.  And  the  reaaoQ  i« 
obviotta.  To  the  juiee  of  grapes  grown  in  colder  climatea 
or  cold  seasons,  sugar,  especially  atarch-AUgar,  is  added  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fermentation,  in  order  to  consume  all 
the  leaven.  Also  to  wine  which  it  in'  apprehended  is 
about  to  become  sour,  or  prickfd.  a*  the  tiint  mtrn  of  its 
becoraini:  acditicd  is  termed,  sugar  \*  also  added ;  but 
if  viiietrar  has  really  been  formed,  this  introduction  of  Migar, 
ao  fkr  nrom  hindering,  only  itaatena  the  fuither  transforma- 
tion, as  the  presenoe  of  vioeger  lathe  moat  pewerAilly 
disposing  agent  to  this  change. 

When  a  itrt/  v. ine  is  wished,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the 
sugar  should  be  ttaiwt'oimcd  into  idtahol.  TO  do  this  the 
ferraentalion  is  excited  liom  tinic  tu  tune,  by  rolling  llie 
wine,  or  returning  it  to  the  lees  to  Jned.  As  the  wiue 
contains  vaiiablc  quantities  of  undecomposed  gluten  in 
soiutioa  or  Uirowa  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  eaak,  it  ia 


only  neoesaary  to  stir  up  the  ieea  to  re-^enite  the 

taiioii. 

Dill  lest  the  potnl  should  be  passed  when  the  vinous 
ternientation  is  nearly  complete,  and  the  acetous  would 
begin,  all  the  undecomposed  ferment  m  removed.  Much 
of  it  remains  in  the  vat  in  which  the  first  and  violfitt 
fermentation  tekea  piece ;  when  the  fermenting  liaui«i  ia 
put  in  casks,  theae  are  i^nerally  kept  nearly  fhll,  by  fo> 
quent  aiiditions  of  frt  ah  j  iice,  so  that  much  of  the  ferment 
woiks  out  at  the  biiiig-tiole,  which  iit  seldom  perfeeth 
clo->tHl  lor  t^^o  or  three  months.  Hacking  is  piacti»f(i. 
for  valuable  wines,  as  often  as  three  times  the  nrst  year. 
TUs  consist*  in  transferring  the  wine  to  a  fresh  cask.  It 
b  in  doing  this  that  the  practice  of  ttUpkurmg  is  mostly 
adopted.  It  consists  m  Imroing  aiuphur-matclMa  or 
linen  steeped  in  sulphur  in  the  cask,  previously  well 
rinsed,  by  which  all  tne  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  ia 
consumed,  and  a  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid  g^as  pro- 
duced. This  must  be  carefully  done,  as,  if  in  exct&s.  the 
wine  acquire.**  the  taste  of  tulpnur,  whigh  it  would  keep  lor 
some  time.  White  wines  require  most  sulphur,  especially 
when  very  dry.  It  is  proper  to  transfer  th«  wina  il^ 
mediately  to  the  exhausted  oask,  otherwise  it  ermld 
speedily  get  tilled  again  with  common  atmosphcrie  eir. 
Dr.  M  CuHuch  recommends  following  method,  as  he 
remarks  that  by  the  common  method  of  tapping  it  m 
scarcely  poAsible  to  draw  tlie  wine  without  mixin?  a 
portion  of  the  lees  with  it : — *  To  effect  it.  a  cock  is  intro- 
duced into  the  full  cask  at  the  usual  place  of  tappinr. 
three  or  ftnur  iaehee  eboveite  bettoai,  fiom  wbieh  » I  eat  he  r 
hoae  (a  fiasible  eaeotofaono  tube  would  be  better  i  >P« 
passes  into  the  bung-hole  of  the  empty  one.  A  common 
pair  ot  bellows  may  then  be  so  tUtcd  to  the  bunc-hole  ol 
the  lull  cask  as  to  force  by  its  action  the  whole  ot  ihc 
clear  hquor  through  the  hose  into  the  empty  vessel.  % 
this  means  the  least  poasible  diaturbance  u  created,  aaa 
the  wine  ia  «t  the  aeae  time  peeimed  from  tbe  iiyniioei 
oontaot  of  etmoapherie  air'  (p.  199). 

The  whole  of  the  wine  sliould  not  be  drawn  off,  as  the 
cap  frequently  contains  priuciples  which  would  readily 
re-excite  fermentation.  \v  hat  is  left  may  be  employed  to 
form  either  brandy  or  vinegar,  according  tu  itx  kind  or 
value.  Another  means  may  be  used,  instwid  of  sulphuring, 
to  preventing  tiie  aeeloue  fermentation,  vis.  the  use  a< 
mdpkit*  poloaA.  A  dmehm  ia  in  ganand  anfiicient  fbr 
apipe  of  wine,  and  it  communicates  no  taste.  The  utihty 
or  both  agents  consists  in  absorbing  any  trace  of  oxygen, 
and  prev  ntim:  it  actinir  on  the  organic  subntance.  Slant 
vulalile  oils  have  the  power  of  checking  the  vinous  fer- 
mentation, but  their  odour  is  a  practical  obstacle  to  their 
employment.  They  probably  act  by  hindering  the  dev«lop> 
ment  of  the  fungus  (Saccharomycea  vini)  formerly  spekeB 
of.  Alkalies,  eombining  vnth  the  free  eeida,  the  pwiwe 
of  which  is  eiaenttal  to  the  process  of  flnmeatetien,  also 
IiiiuUt  it,  but  as  they  are  dcntructive  of  the  qualitiof  of 
the  wine,  they  are  inadmissible.  Black  oxide  of  man- 
ganese, though  reconiinendeil  by  Dr.  M'Culloch,  should 
never  be  used  for  wine  where  sulphuring  has  l>een  em- 
ployed, as  it  would  roost  readily  give  off  oxygen. 

It  muet  be  obvious  tbat  raoking  omi  only  free  tbe  mm 
turn  mettem  which  are  inaolubie,  and  aithor  depoahed 
among  the  lees  or  flontini,'  on  the  surface.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  some  other  matters  held  in  solution,  a 
different  practice  is  adii;)'nj  This  constiinles  the 
process  of  Jimng.  Ising)ass  in  solution  m  wine,  or 
white  of  eggs,  is  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose. 
The  quantity  of  the  win»>fimng  must  be  in  proportion  to 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  wine,  as  also  to  its  ag«. 
The  common  and  new  vrinea  require  mora  isinglass  than 
the  fine  and  old  ones.  If  the  wmea  have  been  deprived 
of  the  tannin  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  crape,  isin- 
irlass  has  no  influence  in  punlvinir  them.  If  kept  in  oak 
c;i>ks  ho«c\er,  as  is  always  the  rule  in  Fianci-.  (h<y  ex- 
tract tannin  from  their  sides.  Numerous  powders  and 
compounds,  as  well  as  other  expedients  for  keeping  or 
impcoviogvnnea,  aie  detailed  ia  Jollien.  Mmnul  du  Ssn* 
iRMi'w.  The  proeem  of  fining  ie  elwnys  repeated  pro- 
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At  Huulwaux  ihc  wiiitc  wines  are  generally  ready  for  the 
iirst  rdL  km;;  in  December,  the  red  not  till  Mari.'i  :  tlii- second 
racking  is  to  prevent  the  working  wliich  the  great  heats  of 
July  and  August  might  occasioB  im  them ;  and  the  third, 
ia  Qotober,  befoee  tto  aeld  cemee  m,  A  lavoiireble  alate 
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of  the  \vca:hci  nmst  be  chosen  for  these  processes  ;  that  is, 
whun  it  U  fine  and  clear,  and  when  the  winds  are  in  the 
north,  north-east,  or  east,  bcctuiie  the  wine  it  finer  and 
clearer  then  than  in  the  nuny  weather.  (Pifuierre,  p.  80.) 
Afourthnaldo|rt«lmptostiaM«lttMn  moatln  after  the 
yiatant,  in  Maieh ;  it  ii  tlim  thst  the  caaka  inejr  be  stowed 
with  the  bung  at  the  side.  After  thU  it  only  reanirei  to 
be  racked  twice  a  year,  in  March  and  October.  When  it 
hail  at  I. lined  the  age  of  five  or  nix  jiars.  it  requires  raci<ing 
only  unee  a  year,  which  ta  always  done  in  March,  the 
moment  whaa  tlM  wines  are  alwaya  HiMr  waA  otemr  thn 
at  any  other  seaaoo  oTIIm  year. 

One  or  the  qoalitiee  of  a  i^ood  win*  ii  UrmiMS  or  dnm- 
bUity ;  but  in  this  respect  there  is  (rreat  difference  amonf 
winee,  and  one  posse^ins^  every  other  requisite  may  be 
deficient  in  this  essential.  This  may  be  imparted  to  it, 
however,  by  adding  some  other  stronger  wine,  or  one 
little  ili!iposed  to  undergo  any  deleterious*  change.  Hence 
has  ariiien  the  practice  of  mixing  wines,  or.  as  it  may  be 
termed,  their  medication,  TuTmrly  called  dbeform^, 
wiiioh  being  «  judicioui  ud  hoMHuable  prooeediog, 
when  the  only  artieles  employed  are  the  real  produee  of 
liie  ir"ipe.  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  unwholesome 
admixtures  and  dishonest  practices,  which  deserve  to  be 
reprobated. 

Thus  some  of  the  first  growths  of  the  Ciaret  coiuitn' 
require  to  be  supported  by  the  addition  of  Hermitage.  It 
ii  oMoiu  that  nu  fraud  is  tiere  contemplated,  ainee  the 
Hermitage  is,  perhaps,  the  more  expensive  wine  of  the 
two,  and  the  maker  t  an  afford  to  add  it  only  to  the  ftritt 
growths.    It  in  no  degree  impairs  the  fine  eharacteii*- 
tics  of  the  cli.ji  i'>t  claret,  nor  (liuiiiii>(n--.  the  lightness  for 
whiclj  first-rate  claret  is  remarkable.  Where  working  the 
wineti  is  practised  to  fit  them  lor  the  depraved  taste  of  the 
minority  of  con.>.umera  in  England,  who  are  accustomed  to 
the  stronger  \M:ies  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  case  is  very 
diiFeieat:  and  to  the  second  and  third  growtlu  the  red 
wines  of  Rouwillon,  Bene  Carlo  rrora  S|)ain,  and  brandy 
are  a-ldeJ— to  the  detriment  of  the  cliaracler  of  Claret. 
The  latter  addition  is  made  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  enable  tin-  v.  i  n-  to  hear  the  vuyaire.    This,  ex- 
cept »o  far  as  a  very  small  quantity  of  brandy  is  concerned, 
it  altogether  erroneous,  not  only  as  relates  to  Claret,  but 
•Iso  to  Port  and  Sheny.  The  wines  of  Baaaeina  and  St.- 
Kolalie-d'Ambtrcs,  two  parishes  near  Bordeaux,  ftimish  a 
wine  which  is  generally  piircha.'^ed  for  the  French  navy, 
because  it  keeps  well,  ana  improves  great iy  at  .%ea.  The 
French  wine-brukers  at  Bordeaux,  lamiliar  wilii  the  quali- 
ties of  tlie  first  growths,  and  jealous  for  the  reputation  of 
their  country,  deplore  the  deterioration  wliich  much  uf  tlu  ir 
wines  undergo  to  fit  them  for  the  English  market.  Still 
Claret  with  HO  other  addition  than  Hermitage  may  be  ob- 
tained bare,  nrovided  a  proper  priee  ia  given,  bjr  resorting 
to  wine-merehants  of  high  repute.  Two  Shames  come  to 
England  devoid  of  brandy,  Anion tillutlo  and  Manzanilla  ; 
and  it  IS  now  the  wish  of  f  orl-vvine  merchants,  of  llie  high- 
est character  lor  science  and  probity,  to  intioduce  Port- 
wine  with  as  small  an  admixture  oi  brandy  as  possible, 
tJiereby  consulting  the  health  as  well  as  palate  of  their  cus- 
toman.  Brandy  added  after  the  early  stages  of  fermantap 
tion  is  only  mingled,  not  incorporated  with,  the  wioa— 
increasing  its  spiritualty,  but  not  its  %'inon^  and  produc- 
ing on  the  human  stomach,  liver,  and  other  organs  the 
^ame  t  flVct  as  hiaiuiy  nu'.dv  dilnieil  \\\\\\  an  equivalent 
quantity  ol  water.  The  extensiDU  thereloie  of  a  taste  for  the 
pure  and  unsophisticated  wines  in  this  country  would  t>e  a 
national  benefit.  Sometimes  the  object  in  mixing  wioes  is 
to  produce  a  compound  having  a  different  or  nmra  agree* 
able  quality  than  either  of  the  wines  singly  possesses :  hence 
the  mixing  of  the  Rhine-wines  almost  constitutes  a  science. 
Of  all  wines  Sherry  !■>  the  mo't  mixed  with  tlie  vinlaires  of' 
different  years.    'The  '-vine-mercliautR  of  Xen'>  never  ex-  , 
haust  tlieu-  stock  nl'  tiuest  and  olde.st  wine.    Accoiding  to  ' 
the  price  at  which  the  wine  expedited  to  the  market  m 
intended  to  be  sold,  it  oontains  a  larger  or  smaller  propor- 
tion of  old  wina.  But  it  ia  only  in  wiaca  of  a  vcijr  high 
pnao  that  even  a  araali  povtion  of  thdr  {Inert  wmea  is 
mixed.   What  is  withdrawn  from  the  oldest  and  finest 
casks  is  made  up  from  the  ca-^ks  which  approach  them 
neare->l  in  age  and  quality,  and  these  are  again  replenished  | 
from  the  ne\t  in  age  and  (juality  to  them.   Thus  a  ca-.k  of  | 
wine,  said  to  be  fiity  years  old,  may  contain  a  portion  of  1 
tfw  fintasaa  of  tluity  or  forty  seasons.'  (,3usby,  p.  8.}  | 


A  Slierry,  the  unmixed  produce  of  one  vintage,  may  now 
and  then,      a  rare  chance,  be  obtained. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  give  any  rules  lOr  the  mixing  of  winai^ 
as  the  taste  and  ei^enanee  of  the  malter  are  the  only  guidii 
t»  ba  depended  upon.  It  generally  happens  that  when 
two  distinct  wines  are  mixed,  the  process  of  fermentation 
is  partially  renewed,  or  tin.'  mixture,  in  technical  language, 
Jrfts.  This  observation  has  led  to  a  valuaiile  practice 
in  this  manipulation,  namely, /r/»//;n^-;n,  technically  so 
called.  It  is  found  by  expeiienoe  that  mixed  winea  unite 
into  one  durable  and  homogeneona  liquor  only  in  oonw> 

ata  tharaibra  diesan,  in  whieih  one  or  both  of  the  iHnes  to 

be  thus  mixed  are  either  in  a  state  of  renewed  fermenta- 
tion or  show  a  tendency  to  it.  The  wines  being  then  pro- 
portioned according  to  the  fancy  orexjH-rience  of  the  ope- 
rator, a  strong  fermentation  is  excited,  which  is  still 
further  assisted  by  agitation.  When  this  process,  which  is 
conducted  with  the  precautions  Ibrmerly  laid  down  tor  the 
treatment  of  close  fermentation,  is  completed,  tba  wina 
has  become  uniform,  and  is  converted  into  a  homogeneous 
liquor,  with  no  fttrther  tendency  to  change  than  if  it  had 
originally  been  produced  by  one  operation.  A  repetition 
of  the  proce.sses  ol  fining  and  racking  suffices  to  perfect  it, 
by  iliwengairiii^,'  huch  hiipcifluouB  leaven,  lee.  or  colour  as 
would  spoil  its  appearance  or  endanger  its  durability.' 
(Dr.  M'dnllodwp.  ISB.) 

Thaee  pioemm  havinc  bean  oompletad,  tha  wina  is  left 
in  the  eaut,  or,  as  it  ia  tanned,  in  tba  wood,  to  nature. 
The  length  of  time  required  for  this  differs  much  in  the 
different  wines,  and  among  dishonest  dealers  every  expe- 
dient l^  useii  ;u  hnnfcn  it,  so  lu  to  give  new  wine  the  a{v 
pearance  ol  asjc.  ileal  ha.-,  a  considerable  influence,  and  the 
antienis  often  put  their  wines  into  stoves,  called  /umarta. 
It  is  the  modem  pructice  to  send  seveial  wines  either  on  voy- 
ages to  warm  cfimHtes  or  even  leave  them  there  for  years. 
This  ia  partieularly  tba  ease  with  Sherry  and  Madeira ;  tha 
fine  qualitica  of  the  tatter  wine  are  very  greatly  developed 
by  a  few  years'  sojourn  at  Aladras.  Considerable  evapora- 
tion, as  vkell  as  ullage,  occius  during  this  time;  but  it  is 
remarkable  that  during  the  first  years  that  the  wine  re- 
mains in  the  cask  the  watery  particles  chiefly  evaporate, 
so  tliat  the  wine  gains  in  alcoholic  ftrength,  as  well  as 
flavour.  AfterwanU  the  alcohol  besins  to  evapotata ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  at  tha  paiiod  when  tlw  wines  begin  to 
lose  alcohol  they  eeasa  to  improve  in  flavour.  They  are 
then  fit  to  be  bottled.  The  amount  of  evaporation  varies 
with  the  climate,  and  kind  of  wood  of  which  the  cask 
consists.  In  some  cases  it  is  as  much  a-,  om  -twclllh  per 
cent,  per  annum — especially  if  the  cask  is  of  Spanish  chest- 
nuU  which  is  a  most  objectionable  wood  from  the  taste  it 
imparts.  Memel  or  Danzig  oak  is  exclusively  used  for 
the  finer  Port  winea ;  American  oak  ia  ebaqm',  but  not  an 
good.  The  preeenee  of  two  staves  of  chestnut  in  each 
cask  has  been  known  to  imimrt  a  tii<«p.  slicht  at  first,  but 
at  la.>t  so  marked  as  to  lead  to  the  rejection  of  the  wine. 
The  ullage  is  greatest  in  new  ca.<,ks  ;  and banoa  oM  000^ 
when  clean  and  stiund.  are  prelerred. 

During  the  stay  ol  the  wine  in  the  wood  a  deposit  of  tar> 
tar  {i^,  impure  bi-tartrate  of  potash)  and  other  substances 
ooemi.  Tne  eolour  nndergoes  a  change,  cneoially  of  tha 
red  wines ;  which  is  not  similar  in  all.  Tnua  while  the 
Port  wines  l>ecome  lighter,  those  of  Medoe  become  deeper ; 
hence,  to  give  the  appearance  of  age  to  l*ort  wines,  irhiU 
Port  IS  added ;  but  to  Clarets  the  black  wine  of  Cahors  is 
added.  The  wine  is  thought  to  npen  heCi"-  in  large  than 
small  casks:  this  led  to  the  construction  oi  the  enormous 
turn  of  Haidalbarg.  Where  any  of  the  w  .:it  drawn  off, 
it  is  neoessaty  tolll  np  the  void  as  speedily  as  possible 
with  fvine  nearly  of  the  same  quality,  otherwise  the  air 
causes  the  remainder  1o  become  sour.  Where  wine  is  not 
to  be  had,  the  introduction  of  a  quantity  of  olive  oil  protects 
the  wine,  A  fungus  is  very  apt  to  stretch  across  the  surface 
of  the  wine,  if  one  or  other  of  these  precautrons  is  neglected. 
Whila  in  the  vaults  or  cellar*,  the  casks  are  very  apt  to 
iMOOme  affected  with  U»e  dru-rot,  by  which  much  fine 
wine  may  be  lost,  especially  if  the  cellars  be  damp.  To 
guard  against  this,  the  casks  should  be  caraftUty  iM^>ected 
from  time  to  time.  This  must  not  be  confoniHled  with  the 
fungus  called  Racodium  cellare.or  n.ous-e-skin  Hywius  Gre- 
ville's  Scottish  Cri/)'tt>!S<irnic  Flora,  pi.  2.jJ  ;  the  t'lt/  iiluria 
vintiria  of  Sowerby  s  Fungi,  t.  432, 3X7.  (■  3  :  as  thw  occuia 

only  in  diy  ocllars,  it  is  a  proof  of  their  sound  condition. 
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Cellar*  and  vaults  should  be  as  remote  as  possible.from 
■Ireets  and  other  ways  by  which  waegons  paj»,  the  vibra- 
tions caiued  by  theae  often  disturbing  the  more  delicate 
winea. 

When  wiDM  JiAve  been  kept  in  the  wood  for  the  period 
which- experience  hia  fixed  ea  that  proper  for  nttnining 

maturily,  they  are  jrenemily  put  into  (x>ttk's  or  flasks.  Tn 
thest  soiiK'  further  chance  goes  on,  by  which  Ihcy  are  still 
i'urttuT  nnii  liorated.  In  many  red  wmes  a  deposit  oecUR, 
forming  a  crust  on  the  lower  suie  of  the  bottle. 

The  operation  of  bottlint;  .should  take  place  in  fine 
weather,  if  poaaible  in  March  or  October,  oefoie  this  is 
done  the  wine  must  be  fined,  either  with  whito  of  eggs, 
vety  fresh,  or  isinglass ;  afler  which  the  ca^  muat  be  leA 
to  repose  ten  or  fifteen  days,  according  to  the  weather. 
The  bottles  must  be  perfLctly  clcnn.  and  it'  ncit  new,  care 
must  be  taken  that  no  lead-ilrous  rtruaiu  m  tiieni,  as  these 
spoil  the  wine  and  render  it  deleterious. 

The  corks  should  be  perfectly  sound,  and  as  elastic  as 
possible,  so  that  when  driven  home  they  may  expand  be- 
yond the  contracted  part  of  the  neck  of  toe  bottle,  and 
thoffooghly  exclode  the  air.  To  assist  in  this  object,  as 
wellas  to  protect  the  corks  from  insects,  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  is  ollen  dipped  in  melted  \\a.x.  Il"  ^uni  elciiu  be  an 
ingredient  in  the  uax,  iuseets  are  less  prone  to  attack  the 
corks.  But  the  wme  within  often  corrodes  the  cork;  this 
is  particularly  the  ea.'^e  w  ith  Madeira  and  all  aweet  wines. 
Such  nlao  are  most  liable  to  the  aggreiaiooa  of  insects, 
and  maat  frequen  ly  be  recorked.  All  theae  ineonvom- 
onoMt  IB  well  ax  txie  serious  loss  of  wine  resulting  fttm 
them,  are  likely  to  be  got  entirely  rid  of  by  the  use  of  the 
patent  caoutchouc  stopper*,  which,  besides  bcinc  in  the 
lirbt  instance  cheaper  than  corks,  can  be  often  used  a  second 
time;  they  seal  hi-imetically  the  wine,  to  which  they  are 
incapable  of  communicating  either  taste  or  colour,  and  are 
not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects.  For  Champagne, 
which  has  nlwaya  to  be  corked  twiee.  thmr  offer  great  ad- 
vantages. As  Champagne  is  bottled  after  remdning  at 
longest  only  three  years  in  the  cask,  considerable  deposit 
takes  place  in  the  buttle.  When  recorked  this  is  (jot  rid 
nf  by  the  process  of  digorgeDient.  The  bottle  is  inclined, 
the  mouth  downwards,  till  all  the  sediment  is  lodged  in 
ihe  neck  ;  the  cork  is  withdrawn,  some  of  the  wine  rushes 
Ottt^  canying  before  it  the  lees ;  the  eaenpo  of  the  rest  is 
hinaerea  bv  an  adroit  adaptation  of  the  fore-finger.  To  fill 
ujp  the  voia  caused  by  the  wine  which  has  escaped,  a  solu- 
tion of  BDgar^andy  in  any  of  the  common  red  wines  of  the 
eOUntry  is  added:  the  permanent  cork  'Or  the  ciioulchrnic 
stopper)  is  now  introduced  ;  when  the  latter,  a  simple  but 
convenient  piece  of  mechani-ni  is  used  :  it  is  then  wired 
down,  and  occasionally  covered  with  tin-foil.  Ifpreserved 
in  a  cool  cellar,  good  Champagne  may  be  kept  in  perfec- 
tion ten  or  twenty  yean.  In  th«  great  stores  at  Rheima 
the  breakage  amounts,  on  an  avovge,  to  ten  per  cent. 
The  Italian  wines  uf^en  have  only  olive-oil  pound  into  thik 
neck  of  tnc  bottle,  without  using  a  cork. 

When  ready  for  the  consumer  wine  presents  a  combina- 
tion of  qualities  which  has  always  recommended  it  as  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  beverages  known.  Yet  wines  dif- 
fer much,  not  only  in  thooe  nieer  poinU  which  elude  the 
TMeareh  of  tbe  ditaial,lmt  also  in  those  matteit  wMehara 
within  his  reach,  and  the  quantitative  analysis  of  which  he 
can  eawlv  fttmish.  To  give  a  full  differential  account  of 
even  ttie  more  ciimnnjii  wines  is  impiowible :  a  general 
view  is  all  that  can  lie  attempted.  Most  wines  contain  the 
following  pnnciples,  in  greater  or  less  proportion ;  the 
chief  diti'erences  being  the  circumstance  ot  the  wme  being 
A  white  or  red  one  : — 
Water.  Alcohol.  Boaq/MllCvolatile  oilf  anoftherf). 
Gob.  ExtraetiTe  matter.  Gluten  {except  when 
i»  present).  Acetic  acid.  Malic  acid?  Citric 
•oid?  Bi-tartrate  of  potash.  Tartrate  of  alumina  and 
potash  I  (//  (ifirman  winex).  Sulphate  of  potash.  Chlo- 
rides of  sodium  and  potassium.  Tannin.  Colouring-matter 
of  hmk  {in  red  icines).  Carbonic  acid  (tu  Champagne  and 
other  efferveteing  mHMftmipntbably  tn  tmatl proportim 
in  many  ether  winee.) 

Wines  are  classified  according  to  the  ])rrdominanro  of 
oertain  of  these  m.-rreihents.  When  mucli  alcohol  is  j)re- 
aent,  they  are  termed  sli-'/n^  or  ;:ri  'iux;  when  otherwise, 
light  or  uva/t ;  when  inueh  sug;u  undecomposed,  sweet  or 
luseioui  (vins  de  liqueur);  when  little,  dry;  if  a  free  acid 
in  consideiable  proportion  b«  present,  tb^  am  called 


acid  Dr  acescent;  when  much  carbonic  add  u  present, 
then  sparkling  or  effervescing  {mousseux  at  the  rrench, 
scha*,»meinet  German ;.  Water  is  more  abundant  in  wines 
made  in  wet  seasons,  and  in  the  wine  from  new  vinejaidi 
or  yomur  nnaa.  These  are  dao  ■Mt  prone  to  becoaae 
sour.  With  the  anttenti  it  was  a  great  object  to  get  rid  of 
the  watery  portion,  and  for  this  pi^rpose  they  employed 
various  expedients,  and  often  rendered  them  as  Ituck  as 
tar.  The  plan  now  adopted  by  the  French  is  best,  to  add 
starch-sugar  to  the  must.  The  cheapness  of  this  is  not  its 
only  recommendation,  sa  il  really  la  of  tht  auM  nature  as 
grapeHunr.  [SvoAa.] 

AMiiSL-'Tbm  amonnt  of  this  principle  present  in  wines 
has  engaged  the  atteiltioa  of  chemists,  who  are  now  gene- 
rally agreed  that  it  exists  fVom  an  earlv  stage  of  the  fer^ 
mentation,  and  is  not  a  product  of  distillation,  as  Rouelle, 
Fabbroni,  and  others  niauitained.  But  in  addition  to  that 
naturally  present,  much  tirandv  is  too  ollen  introduced  into 
wines  intended  for  the  En^lisfi  market.  Tbe  table  \xf  Mr. 
Brande,  of  the  quantity  in  different  wines,  is  genaialb 
quoted;  but  recent  analyses  show  that  the  amounta  stated 
are  much  too  high,  probably  from  his  having  operated  oe 
wine*  largely  adulterated.  The  following  table.s  of  Julii 
Fontenelle  and  Professor  Christ  ison  are  more  to  t>«  lehcd 
on,  and  agree  better  with  that  «f  Dr. : 

M,Jutia-Ponlenett^9  IbMl. 


Bamyulls 

.  21-96 

M^ze  . 

p*r  omt 

18  60 

RivMaltes  . 

.  21-80 

Bezieres 

18-40 

l-'ollioavre  . 

.  21-62 

Lunel  . 

18-10 

I.apalme  . 

.  20-93 

Montpellier  . 

• 

17-85 

Mircpeissel  . 

.  20-45 

Carcasfione  . 

• 

17-22  , 

Salees  • 

.  20-43 

Frontignan  . 

• 

16'W 

Narbonne  . 

.  19-90 

Bourgogne  . 

• 

14'1S 

I^rignan 
Leueate  de  Fiton 

.  19-46 

Bordeaux 

• 

14-73 

.    19  70 

Champagne  . 

12-20 

Monfagnac 

.  ltJ-30 

Toulouae 

• 

ll'W 

Nis&an  . 

.  m-m 

Dr.  Christiton's  Tables  /rom  Experiments  in  1838. 

Ale.  by  Proof  Sf 

wiinht.  by  TiJ. 

14-ti7  30-56 

16-  20  33-91 

17-  10  37  27 
14'97  31-31 
13-98  30-84 

WIT 


Port,  weakest 
„    mean  of  7 
„  strongest 
White  Port  . 
Sherry,  weakest 

„  neea  of  18  winea  not  long  in  cask 
„   strongest      .  . 
„   mean  of  9  long  in  oask  in  Bm 

Indies       .        .  , 
„    Madre  da  Xeres  . 
Madeira,  long  in  caak  in  East  Indies 

„     strongest  ... 
Teneriffe.  kngia  cask  in  Oakotta 
Sercial  .      •      .      ,  . 
Dry  Lisbon  .... 
Shiraz  ..... 
Amontillado  . 
Claret,  first  growth,  1811 
Chateau-Latour,  first  growth,  182S 
Rosan,  second  growth,  1825  • 
Vin  Ordinaire,  Bordeaux 
Hiveaahea  «... 
Malmsey  .... 
Rudeaheimer,  first  quality 

,,  inferior  ditto  • 

Hambacher,  first  quality 
Edinburgh  Ale,  unboUled 

M         two  yean  bottled 

ibur  moeftha  in  bottle 


14-72 
16-90 

14-  09 
16-90 
13-84 

15-  46 
16*14 
12-95 
12-63 

7*72 
7-78 

7-  61 

8-  80 
9'SI 

12-86 
8-40 

6-  90 

7-  35 

5-  70 

6-  08 
5*38 


36*11 

32  30 
37-06 
30-80 
37-00 

ao-si 

84-71 

28-30 

27-  60 

16-  95 

17-  06 
16-74 

18-  96 
22-85 

28-  37 
lS-4-» 
l.'i- 19 
16  - K. 
12 -64' 
13*40 
11*81 


The  condition  in  which  alcohol  exists  as  the  natural 
product  of  the  mimaiy  and  seoondanr  fermentation  of  the 
grape  is  very  aiffiBrent  fWm  that  in  which  it  is  found  when 

obtained  by  distillation,  even  of  wine,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
hnest  French  bmndy.  The  addition  of  any  distilled  spint 
to  wine  is  aU\ii\3  to  be  reprobaicd,  as  it  destroys  the  finer 
qualities  o!  the  wine,  making  it  flat  and  mawkish.  That 
much  alcohol  is  not  necessary  to  the  keeping  of  wine  as 
dear,  linee  the  Rhine  winea  keep  .*4r  a  eeitfnzf •  yet  ia 
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these  the  quantity  of  alcohol  is  teldom  more  than  eight  or 
nine  per  cent.  Dr.  M'Culioch  has  forcibly  pointed  out 
the  evils  of  adding^  brandy  to  wine  in  his '  Remarks,'  p.  140: 
This  practice,  univeraal  in  the  wtne«  of  Spain,  Portugal, 
and  Sicily  wluch  are  intended  for  the  Engluh  market,  has 
aho  been  introduced  into  our  domestic  wines,  under  the 
mistakrn  notion  of  prcventino;  them  luminET  sour,  and 
with  the  idea  tliat  it  t  iiahled  tliem  to  keep  a  longer  time.' 
So  far  from  assistnii;  in  preservinfr  the  wine,  it  decomposes 
it.  However  slow  the  effects  of  this  decomposition  may 
^ppaw,  they  are  not  the  less  certain.  The  first  and  most 
eooq^eaoiw  c&ct  ii  the  kw  of  that  undefinable  lively  or 
brnk  flavour  winoh  all  thoM  «rho  pow  aeeuiaey  of  tait* 
can  disc-over  in  FVench  wines  or  in  natural  wines;  and  a 
flatness,  which  must  be  sensible,  by  the  principle  of  con- 
trast, to  the  dullest  palate  which  shall  compare  the  taste 
of  Claret  with  that  of  Port,  or  that  of  Hock  or  Grave  with 
Lisbon  or  Bucella.'^.  It  tends  equally,  dthough  in  a  greater 
leoffth  of  time,  to  destroy  the  unioo  of  ttM  colouring  phn^ 
dpie,  which  is  well  known  to  be  deposited  in  Port  wines, 
and  apparently  in  a  great  measure  from  the  action  of  this 
foreif^  substance.  This  fact  explain*  why  dishonest  wine- 
raercnants  add  I  landy  to  their  Port  wines,  to  give  them 
earlier  the  apptarante  of  age,  by  producing  the  crust,  a 
criterion  by  which  no  experienced  or  intelligent  wine- 
drinker  allows  himself  to  be  misled.  Moreover  no  quan- 
tity of  brandy  can  hinder  the  process  Of  aeetification, 
if  the  eircumatanoes  ikvourable  to  it  an  pteaent.  The 
only  eflieet  of  adding  bmndy  is  to  make  the  vinegar 
stnilger,  not  to  prevent  its  formation.  This  is  sufficiently 
prored  in  the  proce.vs  of  makms::  vinegar  in  Germany,  by 
what  is  termed  the  iiutrk  vinegar-work,  viz.  by  which 
alcohol  is  directly  transformed  into  vinegar  in  a  few  hours, 
(lire's  Dieiionarif  nf  Arit,  *  Aeetie  Am.*)  I  have  dwelt 
the  more  on  thia  auljeet  because  thia  view  is  opposed  to 
all  popular  opinions  alnd  piaetieea,  opinions  moat  assoredly 
founded  on  erroneous  and  vagoe  analogies  drawn  from 
some  supposed  preservative  power  residing  in  spirits.  I 
am  the  more  particular  in  calling  to  this  subject  tnc  atten- 
tion of  those  wlio  may  engage  in  tlie  maiuil'acture  of 
domeskc  wines,  because  a  notion  ia  ])revalent  that  these 
wines  are  above  all  others  deficient  in  durability,  and  can- 
not esdst  without  this  admixture.  The  effect,  on  the  con- 
tniy,  ia  to  destroy  the  briskness  of  these  wines,  often  the 
coif  mentorious  quality  they  poasas,  while  it  increases 
their  expense  and  diminishes  their  salubrity"    p.  156). 

The  alcohol  thus  uncombmed  acts  on  the  organs  of  the 
oody  in  the  same  way  as  alcohol  only  diluted  with  an  • 
equivalent  (juantity  of  water.  This  is  manifest  even  in  the  , 
difference  M  the noral  effects  of  unadulterated  wine,  in 
which  the  spirit  is  an  integral  element*  and  those  of  the 
cohnired  liquids  which  serve  mmif  as  «  vehicle  fbr  a 
hose  portion  of  alcohol.  The  pure  light  wines  of  France 
and  Germany  produce  an  agreeable  exhilaration  of  mind, 
Ver)'  unlike  the  mere  physical  excitement,  almost  amount- 
ing to  ferocity,  which  results  from  the  larijely  brandied 
erinea,  which  are  too  much  in  vogue  in  F.neland. 

The  diseases  also  which  attend  spiht-drinkers,  chiefly 
diooideia  of  the  liver,  are  commonly  met  with  among  the 
eonmmeia  of  winea  to  which  brandy  or  wluskey  has  been 
adveatitiou4y  added,  tliough  such  disorden  rarely  if  ever 
follow  even  the  intemperate  use  of  pure  wine.  Much 
therefore  of  the  ill-healtn  supposed  to  lollo.v  the  habitual 
ose  of  wine  must  be  attributed  to  the  alcohol  with  which 
tbey  are  adulterated,  not  to  the  wine  ititelf.  Certain  it  is 
that  intoxication  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  among  the  in> 
babitanta  of  the  wine-piraducing  countries.  It  naa  been 
held  to  be  inexplicable  why  a  quantity  of  alcohol  Ibm- 
ing  an  integral  portion  of  some  good  sound  wine  will  not 
affect  the  head  to  the  extent  or  with  the  rapidity  that 
half  the  (ni.intity  will  do  when  taken  pure,  or  still  more 
rapidly  when  diluted  with  water.  If  the  power  which  all 
veeetab'  ,'id»  posM-ss  of  counteracting  intoxication  be 
called  to  i..^d,  it  seems  natural  that  the  free  acids  pre- 
sent in  wine  should  hinder  the  spirit  llrom  acting  pieju- 
dicially.  Tartaric  a<  id.  that  one  auMt  common  m  good 
wine,  has  the  greater  po  ver  in  this  respect.  [Taktabic 
Acid.]  As  the  domestic  wines,  whether  obtained  from 
the  rmikfru  of  mrfi'ts,  or  preiiaied  at  home,  have  the 
largest  quantity  of  alcohol  adventitiously  mixed  with 
them,  often  to  the  amount  of  a  fourth  or  even  a  third,  it  is 
moet  important  that  the  facta  abOTC  Itated  should  be 
known  to  ttie  oonsuneis  of  them*  man  particulacly  to 
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females,  who  frequently  imagine  that  they  are  taking 
something  less  objectionable  in  preferring  these  to  the 
wines  used  bv  men.  The  light  winea  of  r^anoc*  of  tho 
Rliine,  the  Aloselle,  or  the  Amontillado  and  Ifaiunnilla  of 
Spain,  to  which  brandy  is  not  added,  are  much  to  be  com- 
mended, as  more  wbolesonac  and  not  very  much  more  ex> 
pensive :  at  all  evcnti  the  health  noald  gain  when  the 
purse  suffers. 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  importance,  as  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  habits,  at  once  discreditable  and  difficult  to  be 
relinquished,  are  contracted  by  women  Ivf  tllC  WO  Of  ^eao 
higtlly  stimulating  mixtures : 


*  If  aaof  ioduced  tbcu  ojrdiAl  lint  to  try, 
ftH  a  il  Ihi  mmi  Mill  >■  Its  miMi  IH  I 


I  ihey     an  dia  force, 

And  when  Aew  rA,  th*'ii  drams  are  thi*  r»viurce  ' — fVaM#. 

Sugar  is  the  charactenstic  of  the  noeet  wines.  It  di> 
miniuies  with  age,  so  tbifr  old  wines  of  this  sort  are  lea 
pernicious  than  the  new.  Some,  such  as  those  of  Ber- 
gerae^  lose  their  swectneaa  in  mx  nonths,  and  become  dry. 
They  are  mostly  taken  in  small  quantity  as  liqueurs;  but 
still  even  in  s-mall  quantity  they  are  hurtful  to  persons  dis- 
posed to  the  oxalic  acid  calculus,  or  to  diabetes,  and  must 
be  avoided.  Bilious  per^ns  should  abstain  from  them  as 
from  saccharine  fluids. 

They  are  more  easily  imitated  than  the  dry  and  light 
wines;  and  at  Cette  in  Languedoe  there  exists  an  establish- 
ment for  the  maonfactun  of  winea  m  imitation  of  all  the 
known  vint  (fff  h'queun.  The  Rivesaltes,  Lonel,  and  FVon- 
tignan  of  Francr,  the  Paxarete,  Tent,  and  >Talaga  of  Spain, 
the  original  Miilnisey  of  the  Grecian  Archi^lasjo,  that  of 
Madeira,  the  Constantias,  the  Tokay,  and  I.achry ma  Christi, 
with  Lissa  of  Sicily,  are  the  most  famous  of  this  class  of 
wines.  Bitten,  such  as  wormwood,  are  often  used  along 
with  them,  wliidi  renders  them  leas  cloying  and  diminishee 
their  tendon^  to  derange  the  stomach. 

Aeidt.— It  has  been  shown  above  that  a  free  acid  ia 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the  fungus  (Saccharo* 
myces)  with  which  the  progress  of  fermentation  seems 
closely  connected,  for  the  evolution  of  the  bouquet, 
for  the  agreeableness  of  the  wine,  and  probably  for  its 
wholesomeness.  It  is  therefore  a  popular  error  to  de> 
nouneetlic  addity  of  wme.  The  kind  of  acid  present  is 
howtfcr  ft  Yciyimportaiit  point.  Tartaiic  acid  ia  the  best. 
Whether  malie  add  be  ever  nresent  in  good  pure  wine  is 
doubtful.  It  is  said  to  prevail  in  wines  made  in  w  et  sea- 
sons. Citric  acid  is  perhaps  found  in  wine  made  from 
unripe  grapes.  It  is  not  certain  that  oxalic  acid  is  ever 
found  in  wine.  It  may  be  formed  in  some  rare  instances. 
It  is  veiy  likdy  however  to  emat  in  considerable  quantify 
in  the  ipirioas  wine  now  Ittgdy  made  from  the  earden 
riiubaib.  On  many  persona  it  must  have  a  very  hurtful 
effect.  Acetic  acid,  or  vinegar,  is  that  however  which 
mostly  abounds  in  low  poor  vrines,  especially  of  northern 
countries,  andm  good  w  ines  which  have  been  mismanaged 
and  allowed  to  spoil.  The  flat  ta.ste  of  the  fluid  and  a  smell 
of  vinegar  declare  its  presence.  When  wine  is  dtunk  on 
draught  or  from  the  tap,  it  ia  most  apt  to  form  acid,  unless 
the  consumption  be  rapid.  It  ia  to  disguise  its  presence 
that  one  of  the  moat  diuigeratts  pnelioea  ia  adopted  by 
vintners,  namely,  adding  sugarof  lead  to  the  tunted  liquid. 
When  this  is  suspected  to  nave  been  used,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  will  reveal  its  presence.  Sometimes  it  is  present 
in  bottled  wine  I'rom  a  leaden  shot  being  left  in  the  bottle. 
A  small  iron  chain  is  safest  and  best  for  cleaning  bottles. 
Carbomc  acid  not  only  renders  the  wine  sparkling,  but 
increaaea  its  exhilarating  aetioo,  as  fdt  in  Champagne. 
Tknnie  add  »  preaent  in  Poit  and  Tent,  to  the  former  of 
which  it  imparts  both  roughness  and  astringency.  The 
sweetness  of  Tent  hinders  the  rousrhness  being  felt  so  per- 
ceptibly, but  il  is  undonhtedly  astringent,  and  may  be 
beneficially  used  as  such  when  Port  disagrees.  White  Port 
ia  less  rough,  and  is  not  much  used,  except  to  huhten  the 
colour  and  give  the  ap{earance  of  age  to  red  Port.  In 
the  German  wines  Berzelius  states  that  there  exists  tar> 
trate  of  alumina  and  potmsa.  Bi<taitiate  of  potau  is  men 
common.  It  is  precipitated  along  vrith  the  colouring 
matter,  and  termed  aii:ol,  found  in  wine-casks. 

Respecting  the  relative  amount  of  acidity  in  different 
wines  much  error  prevails,  not  only  in  the  po(Hilar  mind  but 
among  medical  men.  Dr.  Prout  (.On  Stomach  ami  Renal 
Dueases,  4th  edit.,  p.  8j  afiirms  that  sound  Sheny  contains 
km  acid  ami  sugar  than  aur  Other  wine.  Bat  nveial  v«fy 
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etnAil  «spcriiiMnti  m  different  wnH  tf  M  nwat  eon- 
(Im  thie  mteiMirt.  If  MplM  to  Mhrnuillte,  «Moh  it 

tbf  favourite  wine  of  the  Spftniarda.  it  is  true ;  but  tiMU 
wine  is  scarcely  knowh  in  lhl»  country,  however  well  it 
ile«fr\  PS  to  be  »o,  »s  its  fr«edom  IVom  e^ventitiou*  br»ndy 
And  Dom  much  acidity,  with  itssUfht  degfree  of  biltemeM, 
a  quality  always  to  ne  prired  in  wine,  stronely  recom- 
mend it  as  a  summer  wine.  It  will  be  found  thet  Port 
iAnt,  both  red  and  white,  hes  less  free  ecid  then  even 
■ome  of  the  finest  Sherries.  Madeira  hea  loRfr  laboured 
under  t  moat  unjust  0{Tprobrium  in  this  respMt.  That 
bad  Madi'iia,  and  \hv  wine  uhu'h.  thoueh  produced  cUe- 
where,  was  >ok\  tor  it,  contain  much  acitl,  and  readily  ciib- 
aa  ct'd  with  liie  stuniaeli,  may  be  jierfectiy  tiUf;  l)iit 
genuine  first-rate  Madeira  has  certainly  very  little,  espe- 
cially after  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies.  '  The  Madeira 
winee  had  fiallen  off  in  quality  from  oreiHihiDaieDtt  and 
thereby  Ksre  fhilher  effect  to  tHto  taeta  ftw  Bheity.  In 
this  a  useful  Icsti  n  i^n**  given  to  all  wlne-grrowinj  coim- 
flie^  as  Mftdcira,  nltlnuigh  r\cx  as  eood,  or  rather,  we 
shO'ild  say  heller  ihnnevci  ,  lias  not  yi'l  letrninrd  its  lo.mer 
tavour  in  thu  couiitiv.'  The  ohscivatiyn*  of  Dr.  I'sns  are 
too  just  to  be  orniUi?! :— •  What,  lor  in«tance,  is  the  acid 
contained  in  Madeira,  and  against  which  so  many  mi{(hty 
objcctiona  have  been  urged  7— An  atom  merely  of  tartar! 
And  yet  the  person  who  Iknoiea  that  Ma  digcatioo  eao  be 
deninfrcd  by  its  action,  will  awnllow  twenty  time*  the 
quantity  of  the  same  inirredienl  in  some  other  shape,  with 
jwrrett  imlifferetice  and  impunity.'  '  Helore  we  quit,'  »«y« 
the  BRine  auttifir,  '  the  »ul)je(*t  ofvinou*  acidity,  1  shall 
beg  to  !«y  a  few  words  upon  its  supposed  influence  in  ex- 
citing paroxysms  of  sout.  That  eueh  attacks  have  fol- 
lowed fiattieukr  potatiow^  I  do  not  mem  to  deny ;  but  a 
iHlrtit  exeeH  of  tnjr  Mnd,  wllether  In  diet  or  evercise,  will 
excite  the  disease  in  those  prrdi-ipnsed  to  it.  Where  the 
train  is  IhuI.  an  additional  oI  (  lari't  may  have  acted 

as  tlie  inaH-li  ;  tnit  m  all  ^u':\]  ia><-<  tin-  explo-ion  would 
have  equally  taken  place  had,  instead  ol  Claicl,  some 
Other  exciting  cau^e  tired  It*  (On  lJift,y.  lUfli.  Liebig 
nnhcaitatingly  afirma  that,  while  to  the  tree  acid  tho  ck> 
qniitte  botmtet  of  the  Rhine  winea  ia  owlnir»  to  the  tartar 
prewnt  In  fiiem  tome  of  their  most  salutary  properties  be- 
M>n|».  To  this  he  attributes  the  imnumity  enjoyed  by  those 
on  the  Rhine  and  Mi>?<(  Ili\  indeed  of  all  who  use  the  Ger- 
man wines  from  llie  uric  acid  diathesis.  Tills  statement 
of  the  utility  of  these  wines  might  be  sttspected  to  orif^- 
nate  in  national  partiality;  but  it  is  abundantly  oonfirmed 
by  Dr.  Prout  and  many  others  who  have  attended  to  the 
lUbiect,  and  who  havo  inveetigated  it  free  iVom  prejudice 
or  laeoar.  An  Oeeaaional  use  of  them  is  objectionable,  but 
the  habitual  use  is  most  salutary.  tSee  Prout,  41b  edit., 
p.  210.,  Being  lichf,  they  tan  be  drunk  without  dihilion, 
which  is  prel'euiliii-  to  reducing  a  strong  wine  liy  adding 
water,  which  ift  niuoh  more  prone  to  produce  acidity  in 
the  stomach.  (Proar,pu  9.)  The  water,  ftimishing  the 
oxyten  and  hydroicen  neecesaiy  to  eonvert  the  aloabiM  into 
Aeetie  add,  {irObably  fiieoora  ttM  production  of  the  acid. 
Moreover  wine  diluted  with  water  more  readily  produces 
intoxication  than  the  pure  wine  would  do;  periiaps,  as 
Dr.  Paris  has  sugireHted.  by  thun  applying  the  stinnunato 
a  larger  surrtice  ofthe  stomach  {On  h'tet,p.  Itfl). 

Tlu*  classification  of  wines  has  engaged  the  attention  Of 
almost  all  writers  who  have  treated  of  tnem  i  but  no  aatia- 
llutovy  one  can  be  presented.  Jolli«n»  In  hiavtiy  valuable 
Thfnffratthfg  de  iotu  k*  VignMtt  OOMMe,  haa  given  a 
geographical  one,  followed  by  an  arranK«ment  ofthe  wines 
of  each  country  into  five  or  fewer  clasgc*,  diMimjuishuig  the 
wines  simply  so  called,  from  the  virif,  de  liqueurs,  and  rub- 
dividing  each  into  the  red  and  white.  This  for  all  com- 
mercial puriKwes  is  sufficient,  but  for  diatetical,  or  as  a 
guide  to  Inoividuala  desirous  of  ]irocuring  wine  (Or  their 
own  eomumptton,  ia  Aitilo.  The  greater  nnabar  of  the 
different  kinds  mentioned  an  never  heard  of  beyond  the 
di>1rii  f  where  they  are  prodncpd,  either  fiom  being  entirely 
enii>i\imed  by  the  inhnbitaiils.  or  Iroin  the  difficulty  or 
expense  of  tran-port,  or  from  defU  imey  in  those  qualities 
which  ensure  their  pre«ervation  or  recommend  Uiem  to 
distant  lands.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  what  are 
termed  the  fourth  or  iifth  growtha,  which  are  aeldBB,  «rcn 
in  good  veam,  worth  the  expense  of  transport,  if  aeld  under 
their  real  names  and  at  their  just  value.  Tlie  first,  second, 
and  eeao  third  growtlu  in  good  years,  bring  a  prioc  on 
ttwifotwIiiehpaiiltoMoftlta  -  ' 


seased  of  large  capitala  to  obtain  even  a  small  stock  of 
them.  The  principal  Enf  lish  shipping-houses  at  Bordeoas 
and  the  flrst-imte  houaea  in  this  coui^  nwko  their  pttr> 
chMea  only  in  the  good  nutates  ;  and  it  ia  their  eompoli- 

tion  which  then  raises  the  pnoe,  and  the  absence  of  tilCir 
demand  which  makes  it  sinit  again  in  the  unfavourable 
>iea*unB.  liioBc  «}io  desiie  good  and  sound  wine  will 
seek  tlie  first  growths,  and  to  obtain  tliem  they  must  deal 
with  merchants  of  established  character,  and  give  a  remu- 
nerating priaai  otherwiae  thejr  will  be  CMOied  to  fiauda  on 
their  puiae  and  injury  to  tbeo-  health.  It  must  bo  obeioua 
to  any  one  that  t^rsl-rate  wine  must  alwavs  be  high  priced, 
if  il  be  liorne  in  mind  that  the  market- value  of  a  renowned 
vineyard  is  very  Kieat  ;  tliat  Uie  territorial  extent  ui  mk  li  m 
in  general  very  iiiuited  ;  that  the  expense  of  cullivaUon  m 
very  high  (see  numetons  estimates  of  theae  charge*  ia 
Bronnora  Wm^mt  in  SiU^Dmamihiand^  passim  ;  said  hia 
It^inUrtihmg  in  der  Otomjujwe,  p.  Ill);  that  Umn 
expenses  are  as  great  in  the  iwd  years,  when  they  brioff  M 
return,  as  in  the  good  years ;  that  the  recurrenee  of  ftiTOotb 
abli'  viMlageeaie  rare  and  distant ;  and  that  constant  sv.pvr- 
intendence  and  expense  are  net  essaiy  till  the  wuie  re«the» 

Eerfection ;  not  to  mention  the  lo»»  lioin  evaporation,  ullag*. 
rcakage«aod  other  accidents,  and  to  say  nothing  ul  the 
aeoumnlaling  InAeraat  of  the  original  purciiaa«-mon«-y  iVm- 
twenty  or  thirty  yeara.  Bcaidea  all  these,  the  duty,  though 
paid  in  the  first  instance  by  the  merehaat,  ia  noovcr«U  b) 
a  charge  on  the  consumer.  It  bettor  to  aMaiBaltogOtbet 
from  wine,  than  take  that  rthich  is  bwd. 

Fiom  wliat  ha*  been  previously  haul  it  maybe  inftned 
that  domestic  wines  are  motit  unwholesome,  and  extreni*>iy 
apt  to  disagree  with  the  stomach.  Their  employment  ■ 
lapidly  deeroaaiai||i  and  will  bo  nearly  wporNdad  bf  tht 
cheap  wtaea  of  the  Rhine  nnd  MbeeOo. 

The  question  whether  wine  Miould  be  taken  at  all  by 
individuals  in  health  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The 
univi-r«al  consent  ol  mankind  has  settled  the  question,  and 
none  but  one-sided  individuals  would  aim  at  d«pnvin| 
their  fellow-creatures  of  one  of  the  best  gilts  of  Pron- 
denoo,  whiob  lightens  the  toil  of  civiliced  life  and  het^htem 
ita  et^oynmilai  beoaoao  a  few  abuae  it.  The  aotton  ef 
wine  on  the  hunua  ajniani  b  wido^  dUbrant  from  that  e< 
spirits  or  of  beer. 

Toalttinpt  to  nive  rules  for  the  eni]  u.\  nient  of  wine,  or 
to  tix  the  kind  proper  for  different  iuvalidh,  is  impo»?ible; 
the  observation  of  Van  Swieten  being  as  applicable  to  wine 
as  to  food  :  'To say  what  kindia  aoitable,  without  knowing 
for  whom,  is  as  absurd  as  to  aaseit  that  the  wind  ia  favou^ 
able,  without  knowing  to  what  port  the  ship  intends  to 
For  young  children  wine  is  generally  very  improper : 
circulation  is  alreatiy  lajiid,  ami  then  neivouM  system  ver. 
susceptible.  All  invalids,  and  indeed  utheis,  fcliouid  a>uid 
mixing  wines;  the  reason  for  this  rule  is  ubvum-. — when 
two  wines  are  mixed  more  or  less  fermenlattun  occun. 
which  a  weak  atomoeh  ia  unable  to  control.  New  wiao  ia 

or 

however 

reach  pi-rfec'ion  lonir  beiore  others.  Many  of  the  Rhine 
wines  are  exeelleiit  in  ten  yeam,  the  Moselle  in  six,  and 
some  of  the  clarets  in  four.  Of  sherries,  Mnnzaniila  is  also 
fit  for  use  in  four  year%BO  that  the  iiittrckt  ef  capital  tor 
thirty  or  Ibrty  yeara  dooa  not  tend  to  increoae  ita  price. 


huithl  from  tbo  laite  mamtity  of  undeoompoaed  leave*  i 
•aeeharine  matter  witien  it  containa.  gome  wloea  howev 


A  whotoMHoe  beverage  ia  not  the  only  jaraduoo  of  tlie 
grape.  *B(andy  may  be  eitiaetod  ftom  aU  kinda  of  wino, 

but  more  is  drawn  from  some  species  than  others.  The 
strongest  wines  are  not  those  which  give  the  most  spirit. 
It  is  more  advantageous  to  distil  wines  \^hich  begin  to 
decline,  than  those  which  are  pcrlect  in  flavour ;  not  only 
because  they  arc  cheaper,  but  because  the  spirit  is  in  a 
more  developed  state  m  them.  The  wines  wbieh  are  tart 
and  rough  produce  brandy  with  digkulty.  Th»  awatt 
wines,  if  diatiiled,  give  little  brandy. 

'The  tartar  end  dregs  are  not  lost,  being  mueh  uaed  in 
commerce  :  the  taitar  Is  used  in  medicine  mul  oyitisr  ;  and 
the  dregs  are  dried,  and  serve  the  hatter  in  ifie  dyi  mi:  aivd 
the  lubrication  of  hats.'  (Paguierre.)  N'mei^nr  l^  u!su  jno- 
cured  in  large  quantity  from  wine  or  its  lees,  eapecudiy 
at  Orleans.  Wine  is  aometimeo  tMed  aa  atolvont  of  iiw> 
dicinal  tubstanoeat  but  m  tbaae  ara^  to  igoiliinwqpMt 
or  vinegar  is  prefirrrcd  In  nmny  t 


(Ilpiiduson,  Htf'oni  nf  Antient  and  Modem  Winet 
loch.  On  IVti 


M'Culloch,  On  IVtni ;  Paguierre,  IVinet  q/"  Unrdtaiuei 


.  Diyilizeo  by  GoOgle 
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Sutton,  On  M«  Culture  nf  tk»  Qrapt  mmi  Ormg$  in  Aut- 
troKa  I  Jallien,  Topographie  dg  mu  hv  Vigntwet  eonntu ; 
Bronner,  Weinbau  hi  Sihl-Dmlsrhhind.  and  also  fVeinhnu 
in  Frankreich ;  Schains,  Un^iiri><!  Ifrmhau :  Graff,  Drr 
Moielw^in  all  Getrank  und  Hrilmiflel ;  Hronner,  Dif 
Tmtxchm  Sehaumweine  ;  and  Cummuntcatiotu  Jrom  the 
Win'- Countries.) 

WINE  AND  SPIRIT  TRADB.  Tb«  floanniitioii  of 
wine  and  spirits  in  tlw  United  iCiii|{doid  Mnoants  in  loand 
manilMn  to  sbout  28  nilHmi  nllonii  the  duty  on  which, 
■bout  9,000.000/..  ia  equal  to  sbovs  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
revenue.  The  avernije  consumption  of  wine  of  all  kind*  i» 
about  6  million  gallons,  thouirn  during  the  laat  three  or 
four  years,  in  consequence  of  the  di^'prewed  state  of  the 
country,  it  has  fallen  very  much  below  this  mianlity,  and 
in  1842  the  quantity  which  paid  duty  was  little  more  than 
ft.milluMi  gaUona,  Of  foraini  and  colonial  spiiib  tb« 
aiimial  eoMumptien  Is  aboafSI  milNon  prsllons ;  and  of 
Hrili-h  spirits  aliou?  20  million  gallons,  though  in  18-12  it 
fell  below  this  quantity  from  various  causes.  The  stocrk  of 
wine  in  bond  ia  usually  equal  to  two  years'  consumption  : 
in  Januaty,  1843,  the  quantity  under  bond  in  the  port  of 
London  waa  7,004347  gallons,  and  tlwe  were  4,440,946 
nllons  at  the  outpotis.  At  th«  Mm  date  Umm  mm 
lu081i9B  oalloDs  of  Ibra^  and  edooial  spirits  In  bond, 
of  wbich  3,989,812  g^looi  wcm  in  iMdon,  and  fl;dDUNB 

at  the  outporta. 

The  rale  of  duty  on  \\\nt&  and  spirils  1im  had  e^^at  in- 
floence  on  the  public  ta.ste.  In  1700  the  average  consump- 
tion of  wine  in  England  was  nearly  one  gallon  per  heao, 
whereas  it  is  now  leas  than  a  fourth  of  a  gaJlon.  Prior  to 
the Methuen Treaty  the  wines  consumed  in  this  country  were 
ahnost  entirely  the  produce  of  France,  but  although  the 
duty  on  French  wines  was  equaHsed  in  1891.  the  annual  con- 
sumption O'llv  anioui.ts  to  one  pillon  amonjjst  sixty  people. 
In  France  the  consumption  of  wme  is  19  gallons  per  head  ; 
and  in  Holland,  with  moderate  duties,  the  consumption  of 
French  wine  is  one  gallon  per  head.  Mr.  Porter  states  in 
his  '  Progress  of  the  Nation,'  that  there  are  wines  produced 
in  Prance  better  adi^ted  to  the  SoKliah  taste  than  the 
French  wines  usually  drunk  here,  and  that  thejr  eoald  be 
imported  at  kixpcncc  a  bottle  without  dutv.  If,  as  he 
remarks,  wines  of  fair  quality  and  flavour  could  be  sold  by 
retail  at  one  shilling  the  bottle,  the  coTivumption  would  no 
doubt  be  very  large ;  but  the  duty  alone  is  at  present  not 
leas  than  a  snilKng  a  bottle,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
the  consumption  of  FVenck  wines  is  chiefly  conRned  to 
those  of  the  fir&t  class.  As  another  llhiatrat ion  of  the  effect 
of  high  duties  in  checking  consumption,  it  ma^r  b«  stated 
that  the  present  duty  of  22*.  I0</.  on  foreign  spirits  is  less 
productive  than  the  duty  of  ITv,  1,/,  in  IWl  ;  though  if  the 
rate  of  consumption  had  loUo\\ed  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, the  duty  would  have  been  2,4(j.'),707i'  more  than 
the  amount  actually  received.  The  p^e^ent  mtes  of  duty 
on  brandy  and  Geneva  are  from  30U  to  IWX)  per  cent., 
•oeording  to  the  quality ;  on  rum  irom  200  to  400  per  eent. : 
na  British  spii  its  Ihmi  MO  to  600  per  cent. ;  on  Iridi  and 
Scotch  corn  spirits  (whiskey)  about  200  per  cent. ;  and  on 
Irish  and  Scotch  malt  spirits  (whiskey)  300  per  cent,  and 
upwards. 

For  many  years  the  number  of  distillers  in  England  has 
not  exceeded  tsve I ve.  In  mx  distillers  in  London  and 
the  vicinity  paid  1,030.202^.  duty  out  of  1.420^S2Sf.,  the 
total  amount  of  duty  paid  by  distillers  in  Bn^nnd.  Th« 
number  of  distillers  m  Scotland  in  tlie  abotn  janr  was  260, 
and  there  were  K7  in  Iceland  ;  but  the  nnmber  of  rectifers 
in  England,  Seot^and,  and  Ireland  is  a  proof  of  the  different 
tastes  of  the  people  in  each  country.  In  England,  in  IK)5. 
there  were  108  reetifurs,  in  Sect  and  11.  and  in  Irelarid  19. 
Yeiy  little  brandy  or  rum  is  consumed  either  in  Scotland 
or  Ireland,  the  pure  home  spirit  without  any  artificial 
flnTOuriog  IwtOK  preferred.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  spirit 
AsHIIed  in  iSormnd  panes  through  tinr  hands  of  the  recli- 
Bcr,  who,  by  the  addition  of  various  tnjgTedienta,  gives  it 
a  flavour  lesembling  Geneva  [OinI;  and  above  300,000 

gallons  of  English  spirit  are  flavoured  in  imitation  of  French 
randy.  The  simple  spirit  drunk  in  England  under  the 
name  of  whiskey  is  imported  from  Scotland,  and  a  small 
q^tity  from  Ireland.  The  number  of  gallons  imported 
into  Easland  from  Scotland  in  18tt  was  t«6MU9%  ^ 
284^19  from  Ireland.  .  -  « 

Unit  and  unaalted  grain  together  mnsad  lnlh«liB|mh 
diililleiicsi  dMerenflkiorthiSeotohapiiHinnattdelraai 


malt,  and  the  remainder  IVom  malt  and  unmalted  grain  ;  in 
Ireland  about  a  tenth  is  from  malt,  and,  with  the  exception  o( 

a  fcv  hundred  tcrtllons  from  potatoes,  the  remainder  is  from 
malt  and  unmalted  ijrain.  The  numberof  gallons  of  spirits 
distillp<i  in  F.p.-land,  in  1842,  was  6.008.4S6.  in  Scotland 
7,0.58,1)65  gallons,  in  Ireland  8,315.090  gallons.  In  that 
year  the  duty  was  Is.  lOe/.  per  gallon  in  England,  3«.  in 
Beotland,  and  after  March  Uth,  1848,  the  duty  hi  Ireland 
was  increased  ftora  2*.  Scf.  to  Sr.  %d. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  various  trades  of 
distilling,  compounding,  and  retaiJing  spirits,  in  1840,  was 
as  foUowai^ 

Eai:l«D<).    Sci4lnn<).  Irrliuid. 

Distillers  and  rectifleia    ,  .       106  215  112 

Dealers  not  retailers   .    .  .    2^922  462  864 
Retailers— premises  rated 

Under  10/.  19.431  10^884  11,064 

10/.  and  under  20/..    .  .    19,692  4,112  3,078 

20       M         85  .    .  .     3,303  321  287 

29       „         aO  .    .  ,     2,199  17B  189 

80       „         40  .    .  .     3,084  207  271 

40       n        80  .    .  .     8.348  89  148 

80  and  upwards    •   •        6|0B  MS  286 

The  dealen  in  liMWgn  wiat  ia  tlia  same  ysar  nam  as 

follows : — 

Egfland.  Skotiand.  IivImmI. 

Not  being  dealen  in  Spirits  or  baer  1.793     28  173 

Dealeni  in  beer  Imt  not  in  spirits  *      44     81  2S2 

Dealers  in  wine,  spirits,  and  beer  .  22,113  2,800  1,964 

Passage  vessels  with  retail  licences     254      83  25 

The  following  taMftdiowlnir  the  consnnption  of  Britlih 

Sirtts  in  ififf^rent  years  during  the  present  eenttny.  is 
iridted  ftom  vol.  lii.  of  Frnei^  'Progress  of  tli 
Nation:*— 

SooUand.  WmxA.    UaStid  KiggAm 

galti.  galli.  galU. 

1.158,968  4.715,098  9338.036 

861,924  4.009,301  9,213,799 

2.385.495  :},.')11.4t;2  9>2-\r,73 

5,70O,6R9  8.710.G72  21.R-1.1. 108 

G.2:i'.),7II  '  12-2l)fJ,.'{-12  2f),4^(i.54.t 

5,U8y,U03  G,48.5,'W3  20,612,333 

In  1841  the  consumption  of  British  spirits  was  at  the 
rate  of  0*51  gallons  per  hea^i  in  Kngland,  2*28  gallons  in 
Scotland,  and  0*80  frallons  in  Ireiand.  Before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  temperance  movt-ment  m  Ireland,  the 
rate  of  consumption  in  that  coturtry  s\as  l-SS  gallons  p«r 
head.  The  ouantity  of  spirits  charged  with  duty  in  Ire- 
land MI  tnm  12.2a6,»t2  gallons,  in  1838^  to  6j4aM43, 
in  1841,  the  only  change  of  duty  being  an  nd^tion  of  5 
percent.  The  riither  diminished  consumption  in  1K42-.3 
18  partly  app*rent.  as  the  increase  of  duty  trora  2*.  H^/.  to 
:iy.  8d.  a  gallon  led  to  ilhcit  distillation.  By  tliiH  adi;i- 
tion  of  a  shilling  a  gallon  duty,  the  minister  anlicipat«H.i 
an  inereaacd  revenue  of  230.000/.;  tnstand  of  which, 
in  the  yaarendmg  Bth  April,  liM3.  thnra  was  a  positive 
de  Of  esse  of  78811.,  the  quantity  of  spirits  brought  to  charge 
having  fallen  to  4,813,045  galIoiu,or  1.715.901  gallons  lees 
than  m  the  previous  year.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1841,  the 
numberof  persotu  in  gaol  for  illicit  distillation  was  48'; 
on  the  same  day  in  1H43  the  number  wa£  36H.  The  finan- 
cial mistime  was  so  obvious  ttiat,  in  the  session  of  184Ji,  an 
act  was  pasaed  (6  ft  7  Vict.,  e.  49)  for  returning  to  the  oiU 
scale  of  duty. 

The  consumption  of  rum  has  been  daejining  Cor  many 
years  in  England,  and  n  qnite  insigiufleant  m  Seotland 

and  Ireland.  [Rum.]  With  the  same  duty  in  each  country 
the  contribution  per  head  to  the  revenue,  in  1841,  was 
If.  in  England,  2^-/.  in  Scotland,  and  0^1.  in  Ireland. 
In  1831,  with  nearly  the  same  duty  a.s  in  1841  (3*.  instead 
of  9*.  4<f.>,  it  was  2*.  3d.  in  England.  5^/.  in  Scotland,  and 
yi.  in  Ireland.  The  same  rate  of  duty  on  loi  etsn  spirits,  in 
1841  yielded  le.  7V-  per  h^d  inEngland.  bd.  in  Scotlaiul, 
and  oif  i-  in  Ireland.  The  quantity  flfaii  daMiiplianaflf  wina 
consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  wtts  leiS  in  1S41  than  hi 
1801.  In  184<»,  out  of  100  gallons,  there  were  consumed 
 of  Portugal  wines,  26  7  gallons;  Spanish,  40-9;  Ma- 
deira, 1-3;  Teneriffe,  0*4;  Sicilian,  81;  Cape,  7'7, 
IWnch,  7*4;  Rhenish,  l-I.  The  oonsumptioa  of  tli« 
wineaof  Porhigal  was  75  per  aanL  of  tha  total  qnantitgr 
iMlfaaaiMniyatn.  [IVm«.] 

SO  % 


1802  3,4&},380 

1812  3.022,970 

18-21  -4.135.616 

1831  7.434,047 

1838  7.1)38.490 

1841  8,166,98,5 


;d  by  G<5bgle 
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^rtei'i  Progreu  t^f  ths  NtUioa^  vol.  iii.  ^  Report  qf 
Commnsicners  of  Excitt  hnqfWF^f  OR  AndliA  8fmU; 

Partiamt;ntarii  Papers.) 
WING.  rftiKD.] 

WING,  VINCENT,  an  Engiish  astroaomer  of  the  seven- 
toenth  century,  eryoyed  some  reputatioa ifciring  his  life; 
•nd  his  writinf{»,  at  the  Ui»«  they  were  pubUahed,  poa- 
HMed  B  certain  vshie.  Neither  me  ytir  of  hit  birth  nor 

€f  his  death  iis  known. 

He  i»  principally  dibtmifuistied  by  his  work  fin  La(in) 
entitled  '  Astronomia  Hritunmca,'  which  was  publushed  in 
London  in  1G69.  This  is  divided  into  five  parU.  of  which 
the fintie designated  '  LogiMica  Astronomica ;'  the  second, 
■nunnoinetna;'  the  thud,  *Doctrina  Sphsrice:'  the 
Ibwni,  *Theoiia  Ffauietanin end  the  sflh,  'lUnils 
Astronomicae :'  to  these  is  added  a  collection  of  astrono- 
mical observations.  His  theory  of  the  planets  is  founded 
on  the  systems  of  Copernicus  and  Kepler,  Ibr  lie  Mippo^es 
the  orbits  of  the  planets  to  be  ellipses,  and  the  sun  to  be  | 

8 laced  in  a  common  focus;  but,  like  Bullialdus  and  Dr. 
eth  Ward,  he  considers  the  other  focus  of  each  orbit  to 
be  the  centre  of  the  planet  s  mean  or  uniform  motion. 

The  transit  of  Venua,  which  had  been  observed  by  Hor* 
rox  and  Crabtreein  1639,  indicated  that  the  sun's  parallax 
di<l  not  exceed  a  tew  seconds,  hut  the  evidence  which  it 
atf'oidt'd  was  not,  by  some  astronomers,  at  that  time  con- 
sideicd  cuncliisive  ,  ;uui  Wing,  who  supposed  that  the 
parallax  was  eijual  to  one  minute  (more  than  seven  times 
as  great  as  it  u  in  ^eality^,  endeavoured  to  account,  front 
the  eflEiBcta  of  re(nctioo»  for  the  miellneas  of  that  which 
wee  obtained  firom  the  obiervBtioa  alluded  to.  The  astro- 

noniira)  observations  in  the  w  ork  consist  of  several  ioniji- ' 
tudes  of  the  sun  at  the  times  of  the  equinox,  Iran^ts  of 
Mercury  over  the  sun,  and  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
antient  and  modern  :  among  those  of  the  sun  there  is  men- 
tioned one  which  was  observed  in  lur>2;  and  it  is  stated 
that  at  the  time  when  the  eclipse  should  have  been  total, 
the  moon  was  aurrounded  by  a  luminoua  crowQ  within 
wkiA  it  tgpptand  to  turn  om  tit  eenln  tike  a  mitt- 

The  'I/)gistica  Astron(>mica'  contains  a  table  of  loiristic 
logarithms,  with  precepts  for  their  use  ;  and  in  the  '  Trigo- 
nometria'  arc  rather  complicated  demonslratiOM  of  Uc 
theorems  for  plane  and  spherical  triangles. 

In  the  year  1061  Wing  published  {in  English)  a  work 
entitled  'HarmoDicoii  C&Ieate,  or  the  UinDony  of  the 
Visible  World,  containhig  an  alMoHite  attd  entufe  meoe  of 
Aitronomie.'  It  is  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  the  'As- 
tronomia Britannica"  above  mentioned,  but  it  conlams  some 
subjects  wliK'ii  are  not  in  the  latter :  and  anionic  these  may  | 
he  cited  his  refutation  of  the  antient  opinion  that  the 
planets  are  attached  to  adid  and  transparent  spheres.  He 
objjecta  to  the  opinion  on  the  ground  that  it  it  were  just 
the  eoowta  could  not  pass  without  impediment  from  one 
part  of  the  solar  system  to  another,  and  that  the  spheres 
would  produce  great  refVactions  in  the  light  which  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  earth  from  the  fixed  stars.  The  work  con- 
tains a  table  of  the  logarithms  of  the  ten  thousand  first 
numbers,  and  also  of  the  sines  and  tangents  Of  tOgles  fOr 
every  minute  of  the  quadrant. 

He  appears  to  have  criticised  the  *  Astronomia  Carolina,' 
which  was  published  bv  Street  in  IWl,  Air  the  latter  re- 
plied hi  1607  to  his  animadvenions  in  a  work  containing, 
as  appears  in  the  title.  '  a  casligafion  of  the  envy  and  igno- 
rance of  Vincent  Wing;'  the  points  in  dispute  between 
the  two  astronomers  an  howcvor  in  tb*  present  age  quite 
destitute  of  interest. 

Wing  was  the  author  of  a  series  of  Kohemerides  for 
thirteen  ycnn^  viz.  from  1650  to  1671  inclusive ;  and  he 
pnbUdwd  annually  ibr  file  Stationen*  Company  a  book 
and  E  theet  almanac,  the  latter  of  whieh  is  stiU  continued 
under  his  name. 

WINGATE,  EDMUND,  a  \oiiiiL'cr  son  of  R<i?er  Win- 
gate,  a  landed  propnelor  in  Vorkshire  and  Bedlordshire, 
was  born  in  the  former  county  in  1593,  entered  of  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  in  1610,  from  whence,  after  his  degree, 
he  removed  to  Gray's  Inn.  Here  he  mixed  mathematical 
studies  with  his  legal  ooee,  and  became  well  known  in  the 
former  seienees.  In  17M  he  removed  to  Trance,  where 
he  spent  some  years,  and  seems  to  liave  been  about  the 
court  :  he  taught  English  to  the  i'ruicess  Heniietta  .Maiia 
and  her  ladies.  By  the  time  the  troubles  broke  out,  he 
bad  inherited  some  property  in  Bedfordshire ;  he  took  the  ^ 


Covenant,  was  justice  of  the  peace,  recorder  of  Bedford, 

and  held  ct!  er  offices.  In  1C.>0,  or  thereabouts,  he  took 
the  oath  called  the  Engagement,  became  known  to  the 
Protector,  and  served  in  parliament  tor  the  county  of  Bed- 
ford :  he  was  also  one  of  the  commissioners  in  that  county 
for  the  deteetiOQ  and  ejection  of  those  ministers  and 
schoolmasters  who  wtra  called  loyal  by  one  party  and  ig- 
norant and  scandalous  by  the  other.  Re  vras  boned  at 
St.  Andrew  s  in  Ilolborn,  December  \3,  UJi'G. 

Wmgate's  writings  have  jjenerally  only  the  initials 
E.  W.,  with  the  description  '  ol  Gmy's  Inn'  sometimes 
appended.  Hence  several  works  w  inch  ha\e  only  initials 
have  been  attributed  to  him  :  thus  W'm^d  makee  aim  the 
author  of  Wyberd's  '  Tactometria.'  There  are  aeveral 
legal  writings,  of  no  note  wliatever,  by  £•  W.of  Gngr^  Inn, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  Wingate. 

It  has  been  said  that  Wingate  was  the  first  who  earned 
logarithms  into  France,  which  is  not  coned  [Table,  p. 
4'J7]  ;  and  some  of  those  who  have  amended  the  i-rror  ?.tai( 
it  was  the  sliding-iule  which  he  took  there,  whieli 
equally  incorrect  [Suui.no-Rulk,  p.  13'2].  He  did,  in 
1624,  introduce  into  that  country  Gunter's  scale,  in  his 
*  Construct  ion.  Description,  et  Usage  de  la  lUgle  de  Pro* 
portion."  Parus,  1624,  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  He 
did  intend  tf)  publish  a  table  of  logarithms,  to  which  the 
preceding  %vas  to  have  been  an  appendix,  and  he  obtained 
the  '  priviletre  du  roi '  for  bt>th  work*  in  one,  dated  No- 
vember 4,  1624.  Hut  an  advocate  of  Dijon,  to  whom  he 
had  conuannicated  the  account  of  Gunter's  rule,  broke 
eonfidenec,  and  either  published  or  was  going  to  vubUdi 
an  account  of  it;  whereupon  Wingate  altered  lua  first  in- 
tention, pul)li>hed  the  accotint  of  the  scale  in  1624,  as 
above  noticed,  and  lollowed  at  leisure  with  the  '  Anthme- 
tique  I-oi;arithuiiqoe.'  Paris,  16*26,  which  la.st  work,  de- 
scribed in  T.\ni.K,  p.  497.  i«,  by  an  easily  explicHble  rai*- 
take.  otlen  set  down  as  of  1G24.  Besides  the  English  tabic* 
of  1632  and  1635  attributed  to  Wingale  [Tabls,  p.  4963. 
he  published  on  the  same  subject  -  Ludus  Malhematieos,' 
Loiidon,  1654,  a  land  of  logarithmic  game ;  also  a  transla- 
tion of  liis  earlier  French  work,  *  The  Use  of  the  Rule  el 
Proportion,'  London,  1(545;  also  a  translation  i  probably  ; 
of  the  descriptive  part  of  his  second  French  work,  *  Con- 
st niction  ana  Uaeof  tlie  Logaiitbmetieali  lUilcs,*  London, 
1635. 

The  work  by  which  Wingate  is  best  known  is  his  -  Aiitl^ 
metic'  of  which  the  first  emtion  (according  to  Wood)  was 
in  1630.   Of  this  work  Kersey  published  an  edition  during 

Wingate's  lifetime,  at  his  re(juest  :  the  sixth  edition  of  the 
works,  which  is  al>o  Ker>ey"s,  w,a»  in  ]^u'^i■  Sheilev  puV 
lished  another  edition  in  1720,  and  Dodson  aiu'tfier  ia 
1760.  Wood  attributes  to  Wingate  a  work  on  surveying; 
we  suspect  he  is  here  c()nfounded  with  Wing. 

WINGS  UF  INS£CT8.— The  isolated  study  of  the  moic 
important  and  typical  organs  of  •nimated  beings,  though 
not  to  be  recommended  if  regarded  only  in  an  organo- 
graphical  point  of  view,  is  of  no  small  importance  when 
maoe  the  nii  Mi.s  uf  illustralinj;  the  ircm  ral  principles  oi na- 
tural history  oi  ils  more  philusopliicai  ininuiits,  which  can  be 
alluded  to  but  briefly  in  articles  on  tribes,  genera,  and 
species.  In  this  way  a  value  may  be  given  to  the  dncst 
technicalities  of  the  science,  whicn,  when  philosophioidly 
understood,  render  the  strietest  descriptive  diagnosis  aiw- 
^estive  of  important  and  interesting  views.  *c  n  sub- 
ject is  that  of  the  wintrs  of  inM'cts. 

The  air  is  the  appointed  habiUit  ui  the  insect  trit>es,  and 
flight  their  chief  means  of  motion.  The  mcchani>m  by 
which  it  is  effected  is  not,  as  in  birds,  dependent  on  the 
modification  of  certain  of  the  extremities,  but  on  a  traiu- 
formatioo  of  the  machineiy  of  that  organism  which  haa 
most  relation  with  the  air  itself— the  resniraiory  system. 
The  wings  are  metamorphosed  gills.  Thebranchisp  of  the 
Nereids  are  their  prototypes.  These  again  are  processes  r>f 
the  integument.  The  tei^amentary  system  is  characteristic 
of  articulate  animals.  Among  their  highest  genera  if  be- 
comes their  skeleton  — an  cro-yMflrton — which  contrasVi 
with  the  «ndo-«Atf/e/oii  of  the  veiiebrafa.  The  former  is 
the  skdeton  of  the  ren>irati»ry  system;  the  latter,  of 
the  nervous  qMlam.  The  fonner  in  its  meet  jwrtect 
form  appertains  to  creatures  whieh  present  the  higher 
development  of  intellisence ;  whilst  the  latter  perfects 
itself  in  motion,  and  the  accompanying  instincts.  Ac- 
conimtj  to  the  relation  I'f  their  orirani/ation  to  one  or  M  e 
other  of  tbeM  points,  anuuals  are  arranged  in  two  pa/aiicJ 
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wmiiiiifaieh  in  tbemfetres  are  not  aimple,  but  again  sub- 
drfided  into  liniilfur  and  reprpsentativn  trroups.  The  two 
ffTpat  serifs  themselves  m;iv  be  regarded  as  representiri); 
the  two  kiiicfioms  of  orpanized  nature — the  aiumal  and 
vepelalivc  sfihi-rri,  as  they  have  been  designated:  in  the 
former  of  whieli  the  forms  of  beings  are  mainly  determined 
by  tiM  influence  of  their  organs  of  sensation  and  intelli- 
;  in  tbe  latter,  by  thoie  of  najpiration  and  raproduo- 
If  audi  analogy  M  tnw,  we  ahould  Me  eridenoes  of 
itj  truth  on  a  companson  of  the  diaiMteriatic  structures  in 
analofrousi  groups.  Sueh  evidence  we  prcceive  on  com- 
paring the  characteristic  organs  of  the  members  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  with  those  of  the  memben>  of  the 
vegetative  (or  articulate!  sphere  in  the  animal  king- 
dom, of  the  leaf  with  the  wine.  There  is  no  finer 
illuitration  ef  the  relation  of  analogy  in  natural  histoiy, 
than  that  between  the  leaf  of  a  plant  and  the  wine  of  an 
insect  In  both  we  have  a  double  sheet  of  cells  held 
toeether  and  strengthened  by  a  framework  of  vessels,  the 
structures  of  the  respiratory  system  and  the  processes  of  the 
di  riiiato-skeleton  supplyuit;  the  materials  in  each.  Hence 
Oken  haa  well  apphed  to  the  wings  of  insects  tbe  name  of 
meritU  gUU. 

Their  aiiatODiieal  atracture  haa  been  well  explained  by 
Mr.  Newport:— *Thcgr  are  expanojd  portiona  or  the  com- 
mon tegument  of  the  sides  of  the  mrso-  nnd  meta-thorax, 
occasioned  by  the  enlarut  nient  and  extension  ol  luinierous 
tracheae  and  thi'  ai  cutiipanying  pasaai^es  for  the  circula- 
tory fluid.s,  and  their  motions  are  intimately  connected  with 
the  function  of  respiration.  These  tracheae  ramify  through- 
out every  part  of  the  wing,  and,  immediately  ailer  the  as- 
sumption oy  the  insect  of  the  imago  state,  become  solidified, 
Kke  the  rest  of  the  skeleton.  They  are  hollow,  for  the 
reception  of  air.  like  the  proper  respiratory  organs  within 
the  DOd]^.  They  afford  strength  and  lightneas  to  the 
winss,  with  whicn  they  are  in  direct  communication,  like 
the  bones  in  the  win^  of  birds,  aIthout;li  the  organs  them- 
aelves  in  these  cla.sscs  are  not  analogous.'  The  history  of 
their  derdopmenl  from  their  first  appearance  to  their  full 
expaoaion,  confirms  thia  view.  Oken,  Cuvier,  and  New- 
port have  examined  them  in  their  meet  mdimentary  eon- 
flition,  as  seen  in  the  eariler  periods  of  the  larva  state. 
*  They  are  distinctly  seen,'  savs  the  last-mentioned  admi- 
rable observer,  'on  the  seconii  or  third  day  after  the  in.sect 
has  assumed  its  last  larva  coveruig,  before  champing  to  the 
pupa.  They  are  then  scarcely  so  large  as  the  head  of  a 
moderate-sized  pin,  and  appear  like  newly-formed  fokied 
portions  of  delicate  tegument,  extensively  supplied  with 
ramifications  of  nunote  air-vessels  derived  directly  (Vom 
the  principal  trachesB.  They  are  at  that  time  situated  im- 
mediately beneath  the  cxfenial  covering,  at  the  inferior 
part  of  the  sides  of  the  meso-  and  meta-lhoracic  segments, 
and  continue  to  increase  in  size  during  the  growth  of  the 
larva.  When  the  insect  has  discontinued  to  feed,  about  a 
day  before  changing  into  apopastate,  and  the  new  skin  of 
tbe  future  pop*  ia  neariy  completed  beneath  that  of  the 
larva,  thoae  mdimenta  of  wings  have  become  ao  much 
enlarged  that  their  existence  is  distinctlv  indicated  by  the 
swollen  appearance  of  the  segments.  It  is  at  this  period 
of  the  iHt\a  -state  that  they  were  formerly  discovered  by 
Swammerdam.  At  the  moment  of  fissuring  the  skin  of  the 
larva,  they  are  suddenly  somewhat  enlai^ed  ;  and  when  the 
akin  has  been  cast  off,  and  the  delicate  parts  of  the  newly 
exposed  naked  pupa  are  beginning  to  be  agglutinalaa 
together  and  folded  upon  each  other,  previously  to  becom- 
ing solidified  to  form  the  strong  pupa  case,  they  again 
acquire  a  considerable  increase  of  size,  owiiic  to  the  exten- 
sion and  enlargement  of  the  tracheal  \essels  within  them, 
together  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
the  fluids  in  the  circulatory  canals  by  which  they  are  every- 
where accompanied.  The  wings  are  then  expanded  so  as 
to  cover  the  whole  uoder^Kirface  of  the  thorax  and  limbs ; 
and  when  the  imeet  lobsequently  boTita  flvm  the  pupa- 
ca.se  and  it  MCuming  the  perfect  state,  they  are  again  sud- 
denly enlarged,  and  acquire  their  full  expansion  through 
flie  recurrence  of  similar  phenomena.' 

The  normal  number  of  wings  in  insects  is  four,  their 
porition  on  the  second  and  third  segments  of  the  thorax, 
•ad  united  to  it  by  means  of  joints  or  of  an  articulating 
mcmbnuie.  lo  aone  iiMeel%  aa  in  the  DytieHmt  eertaih 
bntteifliet,  some  Bfpmnopttm  and  Dtpttra^  we  find 
tmeea  of  a  third  pair  of  wton.  In  othem  the  number  ia 
ftppwent^  fcdueed  to  a  aio^e  pair,  but  Vtm  is  n4hcr  fitom 


a  change  in  the  form  and  character  of  the  poMerior  wings 
than  from  their  abrogation.  As  the  habits  of  insects  vary 
much,  equal  powers  of  fliirht  are  not  requm  d  in  all  the 
species,  and  as  many  are  frequenters  of  situations  in  whu  h 
the  delicate  textures  of  their  wings  are  liable  to  injury,  we 
find  various  modifications  of  their  forms  and  structure,  all 
admirably  adapted  to  the  circumstances  under  wbidi  the 
;  apeciea  is  destined  to  peia  its  life.  In  a  great  number, 
I  aoeh  as  the  beetle  tribca  (G^topten),  which  live  mostly 
I  on  the  ground  and  burrow  in  the  earth  or  in  wood,  the 
anterior  pair  are  hardened  by  the  solidification  of  Ihiir 
tissues,  the  cells  being  filled  up  by  depositions  of  corneous 
matter,  and  thus  converted  into  ca^es  tor  the  protection  of 
the  posterior  wings,  which  retain  their  membranous  struc- 
ture and  serve  as  organs  of  flight.  Such  hardened  winga 
are  called  eivira,  the  real  nature  of  which  ia  eeen  to  be 
ementially  tl  e  same  with  that  of  the  membranous  pos- 
terior wings,  by  an  examination  of  the  corresponding 
organs  in  Orthoplera  and  Hemiplerit,  in  which  tribes  we 
find  numerous  insects  which  have  a  portion  of  their  an- 
terior wing  solidified  and  elytrous,  whilst  the  remainder 
retains  its  normal  membranous  structure.  In  some  genera 
we  find  the  anterior  wings  entirely  converted  into  a  attl>- 
stance  like  parchment^  when  they  are  said  to  be  fMrj»> 
meHttfemmt.  In  two-winged  flies  (Diptera),  inetead  of  The 
anterior,  it  is  the  posterior  pair  of  wings  which  becomes 
changed,  though  for  a  different  purpose  ;  for  in  them  they 
are  reduced  in  size  and  shap«',  forming  bodies  called 
halleres,  or  poisers,  shaped  like  a  club,  or  presenting  the 
!  appearance  of  a  round  ball  on  the  extiemity  of  a  footstalk. 
Inese  poisers  have  been  shown,  by  Schelver,  to  be  neoea- 
•ary  to  the  insect  during  flight ;  tor  when  he  cut  them 
away,  the  mutilated  inaeela  could  fly  but  short  distances. 
Burmetster  has  verifled  Sehelver's  experiments.  Every  fly 
which  he  deprived  of  its  poisers  lost  file  laculty  of  flight ;  it 
flew  a  distance  of  from  one  to  two  feet,  but  then  roiled 
over  and  fell  to  the  ground.  If  then  it  was  urged,  it 
made  a  fresh  endeavour  to  fly,  but  failed  in  the  same 
way. 

The  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the  air-tubci^  or 
nervuree,  in  the  wings  is  very  variona  In  tiie  aevera) 

families  of  insects,  l)ut  so  constant  in  each,  that  naturalisis 
found  important  characters  upon  them.  There  are  two 
principal  varieties  of  neuration  m  \Mngs,  reticulate  and 
simple.  An  example  of  the  first  we  see  In  the  wing  of  the 
dragon-fly,  where  the  principal  nerviu-es  are  connected 
together  by  others  which  are  transverse,  and  often  proceed 
at  right  angles  from  the  larger  ones,  thus  producing  a  very 
beautiful  netted  aspeeL  Of  the  second  lund  the  wing  of 
the  bee  is  an  instance,  where  the  nervures  are  simply  anas- 
tomosini;  without  rcticiilatini:  hranches.  In  the  bees  and 
flies  the  arrangement  of  the  nervuri'S  ha.s  been  made  use  of 
by  Jurine,  St.  Fargeau,  and  Shuckard  as  a  valuable  aid  in 

I  classification.  The  last-named  entomologist  has  given 
terms,  now  generally  adopted,  to  their  various  branchea,ao 
that  tbe  deecription  of  a  wing  ia  invested  with  a  ligoroaa 
predrioo,  of  mat  eonN<pienee  in  the  eonvet  detciiinntion 

'  of  species,  oowerbank  has  observed  and  dCKliiMd  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  within  the  nervures. 

In  the  Orthoptera  the  produciion  of  seiunds  by  certain  of 
the  species  depends  on  the  distribution  of  the  nervures.  At 
the  inner  angle  of  the  base  of  each  superior  wing  in  the 
male  Acrida  there  is  a  round,  transparent,  flat,  nerveless 

i  apaoe  formed  of  tense  membranes  framed  by  strong  nerv- 
nrea.  This  drum-like  oigan  has  tong  been  known  to  be 
instrumental  in  producing  the  soun(&  for  which  that  in- 
sect is  remarkable.  Hm-meister  explains  its  operalinn 
thus: — 'By  means  of  the  violent  volatile  motions  which 
aintate  the  whole  body,  but  during  which  the  wings  are 
not  expanded,  the  air  is  driven  out  of  the  spiracles,  and 
especially  out  of  the  central  ones  of  the  thorax,  and  thua 
bounds  against  the  inflected  external  margin  of  tbe  su 
perior  wing,  which  is  pressed  closely  to  the  thorax.  It 
must  necessarily  therefore,  to  find  an  exit,  rise  beneath  the 
wing  in  order  to  escape  from  it  beneath  the  posterior 
marciti.  Pnrsning  this  path,  it  precisely  strike.^  upon  the 
just-descnt)ed  ela.stic  field  of  the  siijierior  wmg,  which 
vibrates  through  the  pressure  of  the  air,  and  consequently 
emits  the  sound.'  This  explanation  does  not  seem  suf- 
flcient;  and  in  fact  an  imoortant  part  of  the  structure  is 
overlooked.  11^.  Goureau  naa  riMmn  that,  Imidea  the 
dfum  on  the  nght  elytron,  there  is  a  file  or  bow  on  tha 
left.  *  On  the  tojp  of  the  left  e^ytrom  viewed  Aon  below,  a 
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clil;itaiiuii  iii  .>L't-ii,  analot;oiiii  tu  that  of  the  n^lit,  but  not  M 
ti-auhiuiiiiit.    lu  fon»i»tei)ce  appears  to  resemble  that  of 
the  other  poiiion  of  the  elytron.    What  is  most  rt-niark- 
able  about  It  is  a  thick  nervure  ttriated  like  a  file,  winch 
eroaaes  it  in  a  neariy  pai»U«l  direction  to  its  nppv  bonier, 
which  I  have  named  the  bow.'  (KtMt/  on  tktlSriAdaium 
of  Inyfcts,  tiRtiilaltJ  in  *  EntomoloLTu  al  Miigajine,*  vol.  v.) 
It  18  the  action  cf  this  bow  oi>  ttu'  in  ivmcs  and  the  tense 
dmm  whieli  caust-*  the  fcound.     •  llio  tiialeii,'  says  .M. 
Gonicau,  ■  <<inK  to  call  the  feniaies,  and  to  pleate  them. 
Threi  or  lour  ai«  M>tnetimei>  seen  oolleeted  Iflgetbar  on 
the  biancheaof  Mime  shrub,  when  they  perfonn  coneerts 
in  company,  wirieh,  lUthooth  th«y  may  not  eeem  very  har- 
monioiiit  to  us.  dotibtleM  do  to  to  the  vrawhoppera  them^ 
lelve*.    TItry  appear  to  take  (freat  delisrht  in  this  muur, 
and  to  emiiiuU'  l  arh  oilx  r  in  kincrin^.    In  these  conceits  it 
has  been  ob»eivtd  that  tlie  musical  mstruments  are  not  all 
equally  pertect ;   that  koine  give  out  acute  and  clear 
leunde^  whilkt  othei«  produce  dull  and  harsh  ones;  this 
■ay  be  caused  by  tome  injury  which  the  membrane  of  the 
drum  hat  received,  or  ttam  aone  defeat  in  the  bo«r«  the 
teelh  of  which  would  be  worn  by  lonir  and  frequent  use.' 
The  ehirpintr  of  the  cricket  is  produced  by  a  similar  ap- 
paratus to  that  just  de!>ciibtil,  one  of  the  elytia  lieing  fur- 
nbhed  with  a  bow  anil  the  oilur  with  a  tu  i'  c  hlnuir.  so 
that  when  they  are  crossed  and  rubbivl  aj^inst  each  other 
vibrations  are  exeited  and  souiuh  are  produced.  The 
Mrraree  which  oroas  the  elytra  divide  their  aurtecee  into  a 
Iffreat  number  of  Tariouthr  formed  eompartmente,  which 
havi'  each  a  pailicular  \ Jin^tion  and  a  separate  sound; 
the  cdiuliiualiiin  ul  all  these  little  soundit  produce*  the 
ifO'.cial  so-ind  or  sUitlulatii  n.   When  the  inwct  crosses  iui 
wintfk  rapidly,  and  passes  the  whole  length  of  the  bow  over 
the  tiebie  siring,  he  makes  that  loud  and  lively  stridulation 
which  we  hear  so  fireouently ;  and  this  is  the  very  song 
with  which  he  eaili  the  female :  but  when  he  rubs  the 
brush  a^insl  the  internal  border  of  the  elytron  by  a  alight 
vibratorv  movement,  he  produces  that  sweet  and  soft  sound 
bywhicli  ho  expresses  his  sa'istacliiMi.    The  sound  maybe 
artificially  produced  by  lubbin)?  the  clytia  together  m  a 
dead  i^:^L■ct.    A  (rood  account,  with  excellent  fi?ure<i  of 
the  sound- prod iieinK  structures  in  Acmla  and  Acheta,  may 
be  found  in  Mr.  Newport's  excellent  aitioles  on  the 
aaatonv  of  insecia,  in  the  C^cUtptBdia  ^  JtuUmaff  amd 
PhMtiotngy. 

Whilst  many  species  of  insects  have  their  winjp  smooth 
and  (inked,  others  have  the  surface  more  or  le.vt  covered 
with  hairs,  spines,  or  scales,  which  in  all  cases  are  either 
projecting  cells  or  layei«  of  minute  epideinial  cells  imbri- 
cated on  each  other.  InCiftaiB  npenes  the  hairs  are  con- 
Trerted  into  strong  hooka  or  oaivea  biistles,  which  h»ek  the 
wtngs  toKethtr,  uid  thus  tiA  the  ineeefe  pawcm  of  flight. 
The  fine  powder  on  the  wings  of  butterfliee  eoniists  of 
scales  of  very  beautiful  forms  and  structure.  The  aunate- 
nes»  of  th©.«e  bodies  may  lu'  miu  i  ivcd  trora  the  curious 
observations  of  Mr.  Bowerbank,  who  found,  upon  carefully 
roeSiMiiiniC  one  of  the  dark-brown  scales  iVom  the  wing  of 
J^apilio  parit,  that  its  greatest  breadth  was  but  of  an 
inch.  The  quill  by  which  it  had  been  attacliea  to  the 
winy  waa  ^  tt  n  inch  in  diameter ;  the  distanee  of  the 
striw  apnn  its  surface  from  each  other  of  an  inch :  and 
the  diameter  of  the  loniritudiiial  strifp  tlu-m-clvc;  j,^.  of  an 
inch.  He  found  the  scale*  of  Mnrjihn  Mriu  .'.un  Ui  <  ullSlst 
of  at  least  t«o  dmtiiict  layer*  ;  the  uppermost  Unmed  dl  i:n- 
nerous  longitudinal  and  ctOM  stnue.  covered  or  conasoted 
by  a  thin  membrane  more  or  le&i  coloured,  and  tiM 
one  composed  of  a  aomewhat  thicker  and 
brane,  of  uniform  texture  and  without  aliim. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  relation  of  the  fbrms 
and  modifications  of  the  winga  of  insects  to  the  various 
orden  iato  wbieh  fhej  aia  groapad  !^ 
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I  HnirofUera 

1  Dictyoloplera 
.  Ihinf.j-ti  r  i.pars 
}  ht/iMfiiofUera 
I  Lfptdof  tei  a 
i  CuleofJerm 
•  I  Streptifi9m 


(Anterior 
wings        /scmi-corneoua  Hemiplera 
transformed  IperKHtneiita-    (  Orthoptera 
\    lem.s  \  II  iiijjiternfpars 

l^Oktci  lor  \v  itigs  ti  auaiormed   D  < ptera 


fig.  1.  llrmnr'  iir  nf  «i>  Sir  .  !i,l,.    .Vr.,.,i  ;  /"ly      UiiMtoT  wtnf  »'  (Vw^i 
\  Uaclw*  iB  €■»•>  of  nimf  or  Okryw^  ( ftvni  Howwtaak)  i         *.  >«•' 

cttU*  Bii«aa^laer|b.A.*wfl«D«rv«S«ts«i  l^.«k«la|UhiaM«<>|M 

ros*  loHrt  {trnta  leiadCanl^;  s.  tmUi  nsrvurri  <  pail  tutM  t  #,  •slrrsr 
MaiUl:  /  an>l:  irai.>%rrai>-aw<likl ;  A.  nhiikl;  I,  Ulcuidal  |  1 .  sub  ^ 
•oMal;  an  ain,  Inkoivrrau  cuImUI  ;  l.«U|ais;  I,  OMdtl  wU  i  H.  ■•dial  enU . 

ioicmo  mrtlukl I  4.  aiiwli  &  auiioMli  LeatNUtoavw*:  10,  II,  tS,4ii 
oeiiUl  celb ;  13, 14,  mfkai  teOt. 

WINNIPEG,  LITTLE,  LAKE.  [MissistiFFi  Rivss.] 
WINUAM,  JUHN,  an  ccclesia»tu-,  who»e  name  occurs 
very  fiiMiueutly  in  connection  with  llic  liutory  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland,  but  whose  real  influence  in  the 
struggle  waa  not  so  great  as  to  entitle  liim  to  more  thaa 
a  bnef  notice.  He  took  the  dt^ae  of  GLA.  at  St.  Andrews 
in  15IS1.  In  1&36  he  was  subpnor  of  tba  monastery  of  St. 
Andiews.  His  first  public  q^pearance  waa  at  the  tiial  of 
George  Wishart  [Wmhart],  wbere  he  preached  bafora  tbe 

t'ud^es,  a  singular  duty  lor  one  who  is  waid  to  have  em- 
iraced  the  doctrines  ui  the  Rerurmatiuii.  and  a^  singularly 
pertoMiied  by  his  preaching;,  as  a[>proprute  to  a  tiiaJ  for 
iiereay.  tiom  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares,  '  Let 
both  grow  together  until  the  harvest.'  He  continued 
osleiMibly  to  hold  oftea  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  till 
the  parlianant  of  IfiHk  where,  though  sitting  as  prior  «f 
Podmoak,  he  appears  to  have  voted  for  the  '  Confweioa 
of  Faith'  which  waa  then  pa^icd.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  new  polity  in  1561,  he  was  appointed  supcrinteiidettt 
of  the  eastern  districts.  His  infiueiice  m  the  new  church 
was  very  considerable,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  tueiisly 
that  of  a  dexterous  intnguer,  who  knew  when  and  how  to 
the  best  eSect  to  remove  his  support  from  a  party  who 
could  not  stifficiaotly  reward  hu  services.  Knox«  while 
accepting  hit  aid,  seema  always  to  have  distnistcd  hiou 
He  died  on  '2Kth  September,  1582. 

(Wialrow,  JiiOjfuiiihtcui  Cullectioni  jtrinted  lur  the  .Mutt' 
land  r/n/i.  pp.  l  li>.130,  448-171.) 

W  JNSIAJW,  J  ACgUtS-BE'NIGNl-;  was  bom  at  Odea- 
see,  a  town  in  Denmark,  in  the  island  of  Funen,  on  tbe  9th 
of  April,  1669.  He  waa  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated 
Stenon,  and  his  father  waa  a  Lutbataa  miniilar  in  4ia 
paiish  of  Odensee.  Winslow  wu  destined  for  the  church, 
and  early  commenced  his  studies  in  Lutheran  theology. 
He  however  changed  his  miud  ai  d  look  to  the  stmiv  of 
medicine,  and  obtained  a  pension  from  the  king  of  iX  n- 
maik  ior  the  piirpasc  of  enabling  him  to  study  in  tht 
principal  universities  of  Europe.  He  first  Weut  to  llol- 
iaod.  where  he  studied  for  soma  time,  and  in  l(iU8  h«  ar 


dved  in  ftm.  flaie  ha  becamt  a  pupil  oC  tlw  celebrated 
Dovemty,  who  eneouia^  hb  tMta  fw  tiM  ttudy  of 
anatomy.    He  pursued  Ins  medical  itntica  without  any 

other  interruption  than  an  occasional  discuiaion  on  ti^t 
subject  oi  rL iii^iun  with  a  voung  Dane.    Winslow  I'or  tiie 

aake  of  argument  assmned  the  principles  of  Romanism. 
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nnd,  to  render  htnis«]f  more  skilled,  nurchased  Bosanefs 
•  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  tbt  Church.'  Thi«  work 
]«d  him  Mrioualjr  to  qnertion  hii  own  piihciplei  aa  a  Pro- 
tcatut,  Afid  M  t  eoni(H|ame«  he  h^d  neOUtM  to  Boa«uet, 

who  wfcs  then  bishop  nf  Meniix,  to  solve  his  difflcultien. 
This  happened  at  a  time  when  I.oul*  XIV.  was  doinp  all 
that  he  could  to  bring  back  the  Protestants  into  the  bosom 
of  the  Church;  Bossuet  left  no  nrtjument  unused,  and  the 
jowng  student  of  anatomy  was  Induced  publicly  to  1 1  cant 
«nd  enter  the  Roman  church.  It  ouirht  to  be  stated  that 
thia  appean  to  have  been  att  aet  of  uncere  conTietion  on 
the  part  of  Winslow.  and  that  h«  did  not  appear  to  have 
MY  suspicion  of  the  advanta);:^  that  mieht  be  the  t«mitt. 
Whatever  he  exnecletl  in  Paris,  he  forftited  all  in  Den- 
mark, and  from  thenccforfh  wa-*  evpatrialed.    The  bishop 
of  Meaux  however  becami'  his  pahtvi.  and  lie  accordingly 
proceeded  to  take  his  deifree  lYoin  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
m  Paris,  winch  he  did  in  1705,  not  however  until  after  the 
death  of  hia  beneftctor,  who  died  in  1704.  He  bad  by 
ttria  llttM  tendered  frimaeff  flivotirabty  Itftown  by  his  Op- 
tions.   In  1707  he  wn-;  a  lmiltiMl  ^  «tit;!i>ti(  of 'the  Royn! 
Academv  ofStienn's  of  Pans,  and  ancrwunis  an  associslc. 
About  tfiii  time  he  also  as-istwl  Dnverney  in  his  li'ctiires 
on  anatomy  and  surgery  in  the  Jardin  du  Rot.    He  did 
not  however  suceesd  to  this  position  till  after  the  death  of 
Hunault,  who  was  suceeuor  to  Duvemey,  and  which  oc« 
curred  in  1743.   Eleven  years  prevloaa  to  this.  WlflslOW 
bad  published  hii  ereat  work  on  numan  anatomy,  with  the 
title  'Exposition  Anatomique  de  la  Rtnicfure  du  Corps 
Hiimain,'  Paris,  1732,  -lio.    This  work  obtained  Ibr  him  at 
once  a  preat  reputation,  and  placed  him  amon^f  the  best 
anatomi.Kts  of  his  day.   This  work  is  not  more  remaikable 
for  its  embracing  the  labours  of  others,  and  t  he  clear  manner 
in  which  the  matter  is  arranged,  than  it  is  for  the  amount  of 
oirfginal  obsnnr«tion  which  if  contains.  In  the  introductory 
m^cts  to  the  description  of  each  system  of  organs, 
be  fives  a  peneral  view  of  their  functions,  and  in  this  de* 
pantnent  of  science  his  judicious  observations  did  much  to 
prcpaio  for  Mll)^c^]l;cn1  discoveries,  especially  with  r('t,Mr(l 
to  the  functions  of  the  muscular  system.  The  •  Exposition' 
has  been  often  republished.  It  was  translated  into  English, 
and  published  in  London  as  Mrly  alter  its  pubiieatien  as 
1739.  It  was  also  (nnslatca  Into  Latin*  Oertmin.  atid 
Italian  ;  and  is  the  model  on  which  most  of  our  text-books 
on  human  anatomy  have  since  been  constriicled. 

Some  ofWinslow's  biooraphers  state  that  he  was  twice 
nearly  buned  alive,  by  falJiuK  into  a  state  of  only  apparent 
death.  This  induced  him  to  take  up  the  subject  of  the 
signs  of  certain  and  uncertain  death,  and  the  result  of  his 
naaarehas  he  published  in  1740.  in  an  answer  to  the 
question  *  An  mortis  incerts  signa  minus  incerta  k  chlrur- 

f;icis  qu&m  ab  aliis  experimentis  Thia  treatUe  was  tranS* 
ated  into  French,  and  published  in  two  volumes,  12mo.  at 
Parift,  In  1742.  In  this  work  the  author  has  brought  for- 
»ar<l  a  tiunilHr  uf  cases  of  pcn-ons  buried,  oiicm-d,  and 
otherwise  treated  as  dead,  who  were  only  apparently  so, 
and  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  nothing  out  the  indica- 
bon  of  deeotnpositioa  of  tho  body  going  on  is  suftdent 
evldenee  of  death. 

In  addition  to  his  other  appointments  Winslow  was  made 
expounder  of  the  Teutonic  iangiiages  at  the  Royal  Library 
of  I^iris.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  lioyal 
Academy,  and  published  several  papers  on  various  sub- 

iects  in  tneir  Memoirs.  He  practisea  medicine  in  Paris, 
>ut  was  remarkable  tor  the  timidtty  with  which  he  rm- 
seiibed,  and  is  lald  never  <o  hate  ordered  a  powerful  dose 
of  medicine  without  trembling.  It  has  often  happened  in 
the  history  of  medicine  that  those  who  have  Mudied  the 
human  fiame  in  detail  h.ive  been  afiai.l  to  treat  it  as  a 
whole,  and  some  of  the  best  anatomiMs  liave  been  the 
worst  practitioners.  Winslow  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety- 
one,  having  died  on  the  3ixl  of  April.  \7G0.  He  married 
in  1711,  and  lert  behind  him  a  >iin  and  a  dauehter. 
(Aof.  AfsoL;  EloVi  i^'Ct.  Ilitt.  de  la  Mr  J,;  Biog,  Univ.) 
wiNStOW.  rnvcRiNORAttstimE.] 
WINSTf)N,  THOMAS,  wivs  born  in  1575.  He  received 
his  education  at  Clare  Hall,  t 'ambridsre,  nf  which  he  be- 
came a  Fellow.  H.'  tu^k  Ins  dejrree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 
1802.  Having  determined  on  studying  medicine,  he 
visited  the  Continent,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  the 
most  celebrated  men  of  the  day.  He  became  a  pupil  of 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  also  of  Caspar  Bauhm  of 
fiasla,  and  of  Pioqptt  Atpinna  al  Mu*.  fio  took  his 


degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Padua,  and  returned  to 
London  to  practise  bis  profession  in  \VCf7.  He  was  then 
admitted  a  Licentiata  or  the  College  of  PhnicianSf  and 
became  a  I^»ltow  in  leiS.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Moonsell, 

in  1818,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  anatomy  at  Gresbara 
College.  It  was  here,  he  delivered  those  lectures  on 
anatomy  whicli  alter  liisfl'-alh  wwv  published,  and  were 
for  a  long  lime  considered  the  best  text-book  for  students 
of  anatomy.  He  obtained  permission  trom  the  House  of 
Lords  to  leave  the  country  during  the  troubles  of  1042»aod 
returned  after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  Ha  died  on  tho 
24th  of  October,  1605.  (Ward's  IiMt  ^  Mt  Qmkam 
Pm/Msor» ;  Chalmers,  Bt'ng.  Diet.') 

WINTP.H.  SIMtlNTr,  SUMMKR,  AUTUMN.  The  as- 
Ironomical  meanini;  of  these  words  is  derived  fioiu  the 
considerations  in  Skasons.  and  we  ai  e  tul<i  aiul  laughl  that 
winter  begins  at  the  winter  solstice,  sunng  at  the  vernal 
equinox,  summer  at  the  summer  soMiee,  and  autumn  at 
the  autumnal  equinox.  That  Isi  aecordinir  to  the  beat 
authorities,  it  Is  spring  Atom  the  middle  of  March  to  the 
middle  of  June,  suntnier  from  thence  to  the  middle  of 
September,  autumn  from  thence  to  (tie  middle  ol  Deecin- 
bi'r,  and  i\  i'ltrr  Iroin  (hence  to  ttie  iiiiddieol  Maicli  auairi. 
At  the  same  time  the  poets  and  the  farmers,  who  have  a 
much  better  right  than  the  aatronomara to  settle  the  mean- 
ing of  these  terms  for  oommon  tts^  agree  In  placing  the 
rtse  of  vegetation,  (he  pairing  of  and  the  itntt  ap» 
peamnee  of  Howeisin  the  spring i  the  hay  harvest  and  the 
ripening  of  all  the  earlier  fhilts  in  summer;  the  ?iain  har- 
vest, the  later  fruits,  and  the  (all  of  the  leaves  in  autumn  ; 
and  the  heavier  frostn,  snow,  and  ice,  in  winter.  The  two 
descriptions  of  the  st  a>oiis  do  not  asjree  ;  we  write  this  on 
the  21»t  of  September  118-13),  wlien.  according  to  the  as- 
tronomers, two  days  or  summer  are  yet  lelt:  but  the 
harvest  is  almost  eompletaly  llnisbed  througheut  tlm 
cotmhry. 

It  is  impos«b1etOllS  neommon  commencement  of  the 
seasons  even  for  the  parts  of  the  earth  which  lie  littv\cen 
the  Arctic  circle  and  the  tropic,  ^^hlch  are  all  that  need  be 
considered ;  lor  the  polar  and  intertropical  regions  have 
each  a  set  of  seasons  of  their  own>  Bnt  UUa  w«  ttty  aalkly 
say,  that  the  agricultural  and  poetii^  seasons  are  esriier 
than  th«  astronomical  ones.  AjI  timt  distinguishes  spring 
from  winter  begins  to  take  place  before  the  vernal  equinox, 
all  thai  distinguishes  summer  fTom  spring  befoie  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  and  so  on.  Most  ceilmnly  it  will  be  found 
that  the  preatest  intensify  of  the  weveiai  seasons  hap))ens, 
one  year  with  ano(hcr,  at  a  period  not  Ion?  niter  the  as(ro- 
numtcal  phenomenon  at  which  the  season  is  said  to  com- 
mence. 

In  Uie  naturalist's  calendar  appended  to  White's '  N*. 
tnral  History  of  Selbome,*  the  result  of  twenty-live  years 

of  observation  fl7GM-l793  ,  we  find,  fakinc  the  nslronoinical 
desiifnations  of  the  se.isons,  that  many  biids  sit,  and  many 
pl;'.n1>  are  in  leal  Ix  tmr  tlic  l)e<rinnii)if  of  spiing;  tliat  the 
raven  and  blackbird  batch  their  young  in  winter;  that  the 
h^v  harvest  generally  bfgins  in  spring ;  ■  that  the  crops  of 
wlieat,  bariey,  and  hops  are  got  in  during  sammer,  and 
various  other  eonttadietions  of  oommon  phiaseoloey ;  and 
in  many  years  there  is  more  snow  and  ioe  in  the  astro 
nomical  autumn  than  in  the  winter  of  the  same  division. 
The  fact  is,  as  we  have  above  stated,  that  1ho\u,'h  the  com- 
mencements of  the  seasons  are  very  variable  in  our  cli 
mate,  it  is  nevertheless  the  most  common  rule  thit  the 
astronomical  commencement  is,  one  year  with  another, 
nearer  to  the  middle  of  each  than  to  the  beginning. 

When  the  year  is  divided  only  into  aumaier  and  wintef 
without  ftartber  subdivision,  it  is  then  an  etact  division  to 
say  that  the  two  halves  berin  and  end  with  tlie  eipiinoxes. 
Hut  here  the  principal  nlu  i.oniena.  the  solstices,  on  np 
pioacli  to  uhicli  heal  and  cold  depend,  are  in  llu-  m!iidli> 
of  the  halves.  If  we  were  to  divide  the  year  into  lour  sea- 
sons, during  which  the  earth  should  receive  from  the  sun 
the  greatest  and  least  portion  of  heat  in  two  of  them,  and 
intermediate  portions  in  the  other  two,  the  four  astrono- 
mical commencements  should  be  made  the  middle  points 
of  these  seasons.  The  consideration  in  SRAso?r<i  fp.  172) 
will  easily  make  it  nj/jK-ar  why,  for  the  snmc  rca'^o  i  a.-  (be 
greatest  neat  is  after  the  longest  day,  the  middle  of  the 


agricultural  seasons  should  fall  after  the 
point  of  separation. 

WINTER,  JAN  WILLEM  VAN,  was  bom  at  the 
Tesel  in  ITtlO.  Be  entered  the  naval  aarvioe  of  HoUamt 
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in  1762,  &nd,  even  at  the  early  a?e  he  had  then  attained, 
distinguished  liimseh  by  his  zenl  and  courage. 

Vsa  Winter  was  sXill  oniy  a  heutenant  in  17^.  ^vhen  the 
Revolation  broke  out  in  Holland.  He  attached  him-self  to 
the  popular  fwrtyi  Md  tbe  adherents  of  the  Stadthouder 
hftvtn)?  gained  tm  Moendency,  he  wm  obliged  to  fly  to 
France.  He  entered  the  French  army  ;  served  with  dis- 
tinction under  Dumouher  and  Pichegru,  in  the  campaigns 
of  \~yr2  and  17'J3 ;  and  WM  piioiBOitod  to  the  nak  «f  Ge- 
neral of  Bneade. 

Vu  Winwr  returned  to  Holland  in  1795,  when  the  re- 
imbKufH  waw  under  Picbcgni  invaded  that  country.  The 
Stltet^tenenu  invited  ham  to  re-enter  their  navy,  and 
offered  him  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.  Next  year  he  was 
promoted  to  he  vice-admiral,  and  placed  in  command  of 
the  Texel  fleet. 

After  being  kept  in  port  for  a  considerable  time  by  a  su- 
perior blockuiing  force,  he  evaded  its  vigilance,  and  put 
to  aekt  intending  to  join  the  French  armament  at  Brest, 
OB  tlM  7th  of  October,  1797,  at  the  head  of  twenty-seven 
•mud  Twifli.  fourteen  of  which  were  abipe  of  the  line. 
At  nine  o'dock  on  th«  nomlng  of  the  11th,  he  fbnnd  him- 
self in  presence  of  the  English  fli'et  under  Admiral 
Duncan,  which  consisted  of  sixteen  ships  of  the  line  and 
a  number  ..f  smaller  vessels.  The  action  commenced 
about  twelve  o'clock,  and  continued  for  three  hours  and  a 
half.  TMe  Vrjheid  (74  guns).  Van  Winters  ship,  engaged 
with  thraa  English  veaelai  and  atiuck  to  Vioe-Aojural 
Ondow,  after  losing  all  its  maata  and  the  half  of  ita  erew. 
The  Dutch  lost  in  this  action  nine  ships  of  the  line*  taken 
or  sunk.  GOO  men  killed,  and  about  tiUO  wounded.  The 
loss  on  the  aida  of  the  netoritwa  Bogliah  waa  aoHoely  Icaa 
severe. 

Van  Winter  was  receivad  hi  Bngland  with  the  respect 
due  to  a  brave  man.  He  was  liberated  by  exchange  in  a 
fiew  months,  and,  on  the  11th  of  October,  the  court-martial 
commissioned  to  examine  into  bis  conduct  declared  that 
he  had  maintained  the  honour  of  the  flag  of  the  Batavian 
republic.  The  despatch  in  which  Admiral  Duncan  gave 
an  account  of  the  action  bears  testimony  to  the  obstinate 
valour  with  which  bo\h  Van  Winter  and  his  second  in 
command  (Vice-Admiral  Reyntjes)  fought  their  ships : — 
*  The  carnage  on  board  the  two  ships  which  bore  the  ad- 
minda'  flaga  baa  been  beyond  all  description.' 

He  was  sent  in  the  capacity  of  minister-plenipotentiary 
to  the  French  trovcmment  in  1798,  and  retained  the  ap- 
pointment till  1802,  when  he  was  recalled  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Dutc  h  fleet.  The  only  memorable  event 
that  marked  his  period  of  command  was  the  termination 
of  tttt  diflbKnoea  batwMii  BoUaad  tad  TWpoli  by  hia  ms- 
nannnit* 

Louia  Bonaparte,  when  king  of  Holland,  reposed  entire 
confidence  in  Van  Winter,  whom  he  created  count  of 
Huesca,  marshal  of  the  kingdom,  and  commander-in-chief 

both  ot  the  sea  and  land  forces.  Napoleon,  alter  he  incor- 
porated Holland  into  the  empire,  treated  him  with  equal 
favour,  made  him  grand-officer  of  the  Le^rtou  of  Honour  and 
ioapector^eneral  of  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea.  In  July, 
1811,  YanW  mtir  was  appointed  to  command  the  naval 
Ibroe  assembled  at  the  Tezei.  A  aevera  attack  of  sickness 
forced  him  to  leave  the  fleet  for  Pane,  where  he  died  on 
the  2nd  of  June,  1812.  He  wa.s  buried  in  the  Pantheon, 
with  all  the  ceremonies  usually  observed  at  the  obsequies 
of  the  great  dignitariaa  of  the  ampin ;  M.  Mamn  daJiveicd 
tiie  funeral  oration. 

{jSiogruphifi  UniverseUe ;  LondtM  ChUMtiB  Bxtroordi- 
miy.  IWh  October.  1707.) 

WINTER,  PETER  VON,  chapel-master  to  the  king  of 
Bavaria  and  knight  of  the  Order  of  Merit,  was  bom  at 
Mannheim,  in  the  year  17S5.  His  father,  a  brigadier 
in  the  Palatine  guards,  observing  his  sons  genius  for 
music,  placed  tiim  with  the  court  mu^lLl^ln,  Mair,  from  whom 
he  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  art.  Hi.s  instrument  being 
tlie  violin,  he  completed  his  studies  as  a  perlbrmcr  under 
William  Cramer  (.the  father  of  J.  B.  and  F.  Cramer),  who 
was  font  violin  at  the  court  of  Mannheim  from  1750  to 
1770.  With  tlds  excellent  master  he  made  such  proc^resus, 
that  he  became  a  performer  in  the  e!ec  fki!"s  n.-i  hi  r;i  at 
the  age  often,  and  speedily  diiliiit^uished  tiiniaelt  on  other 
instruments. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed,  but  erroneously  it  ap- 
pears {Harmontcon,  iv.  176),  that  Winter  studied  composi- 
lieo  under  the  Abbi  Vogier.  He  always  denied  tbis^  and 


in  a  manner  which  indicated  a  strong  dishke  of  the  abb^. 
He  certainly  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  information 
from  Salieri  of  Vienna;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  wm 
more  indebted  to  his  own  penetrating  mind,  directed  to  a 
careful  examination  of  the  acorea  of  ue  great  contempo- 
rary maateiB,  to  which  he  devoted  mneh  time,  for  hia  knoww 
ledee,  than  to  the  instruction  of  any  individual  teacher. 
In  1776,  when  Lessins;  carried  into  effect  the  establishment 
of  a  German  oju  iii  at  Mannheim,  Winter  was  chosen 
director  of  the  orchestra.  He  now  first  attempted  com- 
position, and  all  his  early  efforts  so  decidedly  failed,  that 
he  wisely  communicated  tnem  to  only  a  few  intimate  friends, 
anddesuojred  them  nearly  as  soon  as  they  were  written,  aa 
example  of  wisdom  which  might  have  been  moat  ImhW' 
ficialiy  followed  by  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  »<ri-di»tmi 
composers,  whose  ill  success  may  be,  in  many  instances, 
imputed  to  a  want  of  that  modesty  and  di.scernment  which 
Winter  displayed.  In  1780  appeered  his  fir^t  complete 
opera,.  '  Helena  und  Paris,'  and  this  was  followed  by 
*  Bellerophon.*  .He  bad  brought  out  three  ballets  on  the 
Vienna  stage :  but  now  Baliarit  by  a  stgnificaat  friendly 
hint,  induced  him  to  listen  and  stndjr  more,  and  to  write 

le^^.  We  therefore  do  not  hear  of  his  having;  pmduced 
anythuig  worthy  of  notice  till  the  year  17i'l,  whi-n  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Italy,  and  at  Naples  composed  '  Anlifjone.' also 
the  '  Fratelli  Rivali,'  as  well  as  the  '  Sacriflzio  di  Crete, 
for  Venice.  From  I7d4  to  1796  he  resided  at  Vienna, 
where  he  pradiioed  some  of  bis  most  effective  worio.  and 
among  these  *  Das  Unteibroehene  Opfeiftit '  (*  The  Inter- 
rupted Sacrifice  '}i  the  libretto,  or  text,  of  which  was  fo^ 
nished  by  Huber.   From  1796  to  1800  Praeue  waa  hi* 

glace  of  residence,  \vheie  hi!  brout;!it  out  '  11  Trionfo  d<i 
el  SesbO,'  and  '  Maometto."  He  was  then  invited  to  un- 
dertake the  direction  of  the  opera  at  Munich,  for  which  b« 
wrote  his  '  Maria  von  Montalban.*  Between  the  years  ItftO 
and  1805  he  waa  in  London,  and  gave  at  the  King  s  Theatre 
hia  three  finest  works—'  Calypso,' '  II  Ratto  di  Fkoaerpias,' 
and  *  Zaire,'  the  chief  characters  in  which  were  suatained 
by  Mrs.  Billington  and  Madame  Grassini.  Here  he  also 
brought  forth  the  music  of  the  grand  ballet  of '  Orphee.' 
composed  in  a  style  then  new  to  the  stage,  uniting  the 
energy  and  vivacity  of  pantomimic  music  with  the  chss 
tcncn  regularity  of  that  of  the  drama.    From  London  hs 

Sroceeded  to  Parii^  and  gave  hia  *  Tamerlan*  at  the  Aea< 
£mie  Royal  e  de  Mnmque  with  great  soeeesa.  He  there 
was  persuaded  to  reset  QuinauU's  •  Qutor  et  Pollux,'  origi- 
nally composed  by  Rameau.  Gluck  long  before  had  at- 
clined  this  dangerous  task,  and  Winter  by  undertaking  it 
drawdown  onmnuelf  a  storm  from  the  admirers  of  iha 
antient  naatcr  which  induced  him  to  quit  France.  Tht 
BUM  wnk  waa  afterwards  performed  in  London  vritboot 
sneeeea. 

In  18H  the  fiftieth  year  of  Winter's  service  at  the  court 
of  Bavaria,  the  king  bestowed  on  him  the  honour  of  knigfat- 
hoo<l.  In  the  same  year  he  produced  his  Battle  Symphoey 
with  a  chorus,  in  celebration  of  the  jjcneral  peace;  but 
this  had  only  patriotic  motives  to  recommend  it.  He  now 
retired  into  privacy;  but  in  1818  he  unexpectedly  re-ap> 
peared,  and  made  a  journey  into  the  north  of  Germany, 
accompanied  by  the  celebrated  singer  Madame  Vesper^ 
mann,  giving  concerts  in  most  of  (he  principal  towna ;  and 
then  proceeded  to  Milan,  where  he  diiei  ted  the  perform- 
ance of  his  '  Maometto,'  recently  retoueiied  by  him,  inta 
which  he  breathed  all  his  youthful  spint.  In  addition  to 
this,  he,  the  following  year,  gut  up  in  the  same  city  two 
ottier  opera.s.  His  last  work  for  the  !*tace  waa  a  cooue 
piece* '  Der  Sanger  und  der  Schneider'  C'lhe  Sinstt toad 
the  lUIor  *),  which  long  continued  a  ftveorite  on  tlie  Ger- 
man lyric  theatres.  He  however  continued  composinj; 
for  the  church  up  to  the  very  period  of  his  decea>e,  w  hich 
took  place  at  Munich  in  1825. 

Winter's  muse  was  very  prolific.    His  German  bioj^ra- 

fiher  gives  a  list  of  nine  mahses  and  otlier  sacred  works, 
brty-one  operas  for  the  theatre,  twelve  for  the  chamt>er, 
twelve  symphoniee  and  other  instrumental  pieces,  many 
sets  of  cantatas,  cantoacta,  tO{{ether  with  numerous  de- 
tached compositions,  all  of  whtch  he  produced  five  years 
before  his  death;  and  to  thiin  are  to  bo  added  ot'u-i-s 
written  subse(|uentiy  to  Ihoic  enumerated.  His  e:irly 
works  do  not  exhibit  much  tjenius;  but  as  he  ativanced  m 
life  his  mind  became  gradually  more  vigorous,  and  at 
length  developed  a  power  which  entitles  him  to  be  ranked 
Teiy  Ugh    ft  eomposar  for  the  atage  and  for  the  orahea- 
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Ira.  His  •  Zaini,'  '  (  alypso.'  '  Oplcrlest,'  •  Mnoinctto,"  and, 
above  liis  '  Piosoipina,'  can  never  be  forgotten,  and 
probably  will  oiten  be  revived ;  while  hi»  overtures  \o 
*  Maria  vun  Montaftm^'  '  Colmal,'  '  Tamerlan,*  *  Calypi^o. 
imd  *  Zaira,'  art  now  nguUrly  found  in  the  pragiain*  ot 
the  FhilhanDoaie  nd  other  eoneertt  where  good  mmie  ie 
properly  txecuted  and  well  understood. 

(lexicon* 'of  Gerher  and  Lipowbky  ;  Harmonieoti,  \o]. 
lii..  iv.', 

W1NTER-A(  ;<JNITE.    [  Eua  nthw.] 

WINTER-BERRY,  the  name  of  the  plants  belonging 
to  Priwot^  a_  genua  in  the  natural  order  Aquifoliacfa*. 
The  genus  Frinos  consists  of  shnibs  with  deciduous  or  pci  - 
ttanent  Iceves,  and  solitary  flowers.  The  flowers  are 
DHMtly  dioecious  or  polygamous.  The  calyx  and  corolla 
are  both  6-clen.  The  stamens  are  G,  and  are  inserted  snln  1 
the  tube  of  the  corolla.  The  fruit  inchides  6  nuts.  All 
Ihc  species  are  American,  and  many  of  them  have  been  in- 
tro<luced  for  ornamental  cultivation  into  this  country.  The 
following  species  are  found  in  British  nuntery-gardens. 

Pi  deddimtf  Deciduous  Winter-berry,  has  deciduous, 
cl|ipHe<Maneeolete  leaTes,  tapering  to  the  petiole,  the 
midrib  villous  beneath  ;  the  peduncles  axillary — those  of 
the  male  flowers  severaJ  together,  those  of  the  female 
.>-i:iirIe  ;  tile  larries  red.  Thi^  slinib  attainh  a  height  of 
lour  feet,  and  is  a  native  of  North  America  from  Virginia 
to  Georgia,  on  the  banks  of  rivera.  It  was  introduced  into 
this  country  in  1796,  and  produces  white  flowen,  which 
open  in  June 'and  July,  and  are  anececded  by  erinaon 
l>ernes. 

P.  ambiguus  has  deciduous  oval  leaves,  acuminate  at 

both  ends,  ami  slalirou?,  in  every  part.  It  is  found  in  sandy 
^vet  woods  from  New  .Jersey  1u  the  Carolinas.  It  grows  to 
llie  height  of  4  or  5  feet,  and  produces  white  flowers  from 
•lune  to  August.  The  iruit  consists  of  small,  round,  smooth, 
and  red  benies.  Itwaahifaodaeed  in  1812iaiMliaoreasy 
culture. 

P.  glaber,  Glabrooa  Vhiter^wny,  has  lanceolate  learea 

wth  v.edge-.shaped  bases, coriaceous, and  somewhat  tootlud 
at  the  tip.  The  flowera,  mostly  three,  on  a  .solitary  axillary 
peduncle.  The  fruit  is  black.  This  is  an  evergreen  shrub, 
3  or  4  leet  high.  It  is  a  native  of  damp  woods  from  Canada 
to  Florida.  It  has  small  wliite  floWWs,  which  are  followed 
by  black  berries,  which  in  Jersey  are  called  ink-berries. 
It  is  a  handaone  ahrah,  and  worthy  of  cultivation.  Se- 
ven! other  species  of  Prinos  have  been  introduced  into 
Great  Britain,  as  P.  dubius,  P.  Itetfigatut,  and  P.  lanceo- 
latut,  which  arc  all  natives  of  North  America.  Some  of 
the  species  from  the  West  India  li^lands  would  probably 
grow  in  the  open  air  here,  as  they  are  mostly  found  in  c»)ol 
mountainous  districts.  Some  of  these,  accorduig  to  Schwarz, 
attain  a  height  of  20  or  30  feet.  AH  the  species  are 
easily  cultivated,  and  will  grow  in  any  light  soil,  although 
they  prefer  peat.  They  may  be  propagated  by  laying 
ilown  tlie  shoots  or  by  seeda,  whi«h  Dowever  do  not  trege- 

t;ite  till  the  secoiul  year. 

Loudtii),  Al  l,,  i  t  }'nil.  Jh  it.  ;  Don's  Miller.  > 

WINTER-CHKRKY,  the  common  name  of  the  species 
of  Phyxalts,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Solanaces.  The  species  consist  of  annual  or  per- 
ennial heihs  with  ani^ar  stems,  and  entire- or  lobed  scat- 
tered leaves,  and  white,  yellow,  blue,  or  greenish  flowers. 
The  calyx  is  5-toothed  ;  the  corolla  rotate,  plicate,  5-lobed  ; 
the  anthers  dehiscing  longitudinally,  conniveiit  ;  the 
stigma  capitate ;  the  berrv  2-celled,  many  seeded,  covered 
by  the  membranous  angular  calyx.  Above  thirty  species 
of  this  genus  have  been  described.  The  majority  of  them 
are  natives  of  the  temperate  districts  of  North  and  South 
America,  but  several  of  the  species  are  also  found  in 
Europe,  Ana,  and  AiHca. 

P.  Alkekengi,  \hf  Alkekengi,  or  Common Wintcr-chcrr}', 
is  an  herbaceous  downy  plant  \Nith  an  almost  simple  stem. 
uvate-deltuiJ  acuminated  leaves  ;  spot  less  flowers ;  an  ovate 
coloured  calyx,  with  subulate  segments.  This  plant  is  a 
native  of  many  parts  of  Europe,  in  mountainous  districts, 
in  the  vineyards,  and  by  the  way-sides.  It  has  a  dirty 
white  corolla,  and  a  reddish-yellow  calyx.  The  fruit  is  a 
scented  berry,  which  has  an  addnlena  not  unpleasant 
flavour.  The  berries  were  known  to  the  antients,  and  the 

plant  is  described  by  Dioscoiides  under  the  name  of  Srpi';^- 
voc  aXiKOKat^uc.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  was  at  one  time  in 
great  re'.mle  as  a  m'_dieiae.  and  was  admini.«tcred  in  d:opsi- 
cai  cases,  and  aiv.»  iu  calculous  disorders.  In  Germany,  t 
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Spain,  and  Italy  the  berries  are  ratcii  by  the  pcasantl|jr,Wld 
in  some  parts  ai'c  made  into  pies 

P.  puoetcent.  Downy  Winter-cherry,  is  a  branched  her- 
baceous plant,  clothea  with  tomentum ;  the  leaves  are 
cordate,  acnminatet  toothed  above,  but  enttn  and  uneqiMl 
at  the  base;  the  eorolla  spotted;  Hie  anthers  violet 
coloured;  the  calyx  permanent,  ovate,  acumir.atr,  ancrular, 
and  retusfc  at  the  base.  It  is  a  native  of  North  Anienea,  in 
Viririnia,  the  Carolmas,  and  Pennsylvania.  The  Ix  rrKs  are 
of  a  }ellowi»h  colour  when  ripe,  and  are  about  the  size  ol 
a  cherry.  like  the  last^  th^  have  an  acidulous  flavour, 
and  in  some  parts  of  America  are  called  gooseberries,  and 
are  used  for  making  tarts. 

P.  aomni/era  is  a  shrubby  nlant  with  Quite  entire  leaves, 
and  nearly  seswle,  sub-verticiilate,  crowded  flowers.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  the  Ea~.t  Indies,  also  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  :n  the  Grecian  Islands  and  in  Spain.  It  has  a  , 
yellowish-green  corolla,  and  a  small  red  berry.  It  appeare 
to  be  the  XrpOxyoe  vvvwtmoc  of  Dioscorides.  Its  name  would 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  poasesssd  aetive  narcotic 
properties;  but  of  these  little  rapcan  to  be  known,  although 
it  Is  not  an  uncommon  plant  m  some  districts  of  Europe. 

P.  r-MrvMfi,  Clammy  Winter-cherry,  is  an  herbaceous 
plant,  and  sealirous  tiom  beini;  covered  with  .sliort  doubly 
three-forked  hairs;  the  root  is  ])erennial,  cieepinc  ;  the 
stem  is  dichotomous;  the  leaves  ovate  or  subcondate, 
entire  or  toothed;  the  flowers  almost  spotless;  the  seg- 
ments of  the  calyx  unequal,  broad,  and  ovate.  This  plant 
is  a  native  of  jBrazil,  and  extends  fh>m  Pennsylvania 
to  the  CaroUnas  in  North  America.  It  is  remarkable  from 
its  being  covered  with  forked  bristles.  It  has  a  yellow 
berry,  which  is  smooth  and  viscid,  and  has  a  plrasant  acul 
taste.  In  most  citses  the  fruit  of  Physalis  has  a  bitter  taste 
when  eaten  with  the  calyx,  which  contains  a  bitter  secre- 
tion. Many  other  species,  as  P.  Peruviana,  bear  eatable 
berries,  and  are  reputed  to  possess  medicinal  properties, 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  of  an  active  kind. 

WINtER-GIIeeN,  the  comaum  name  ot  the  genus 

Pi/rnfd  and  its  allies.  Tliis  crenus  forms  the  tvpe  of  the 
tribe  P}role;c,  of  the  order  Ericaceae;  but  Linilley  consti- 
tutes this  tribe  a  distinct  order,  with  the  name  Pyrolaceu:. 
It  has  the  follow  ing  characters : — '  Calyx  5  leaved,  per- 
sistent, inferior.  Corolla  monopetalous  hypogynous,  regular, 
deciduous,  4  or  5-toothed,  with  an  imbncated  Kstivation. 
Stamens  hypogynous,  twice  as  numerous  as  the  divisions 
of  the  corolla;  anthers  two-celled,  opening  hy  pores. 
Ovary  superior,  4  or  5-ceIled,  many-seeded,  with  a  hy- 
pogj'nous  disk ;  style  I,  declinate  ;  stigma  slightly  in- 
dusiate.  Fruit  ( apsular,  4  or  5-celled,  dehiscent,  with 
central  placentti'.  Seeds  indetinite,  minute,  winged ;  em- 
bryo minute,  at  the  base  of  a  fleshy  albumen.'  (Lindley. 
Sat.  Suit.  The  species  arc  herbaceous  plants,  rarefy 
under-snrubs.  The  stem  is  round,  and  in  tiie  CnUeseent 
species  leafy.  The  leaves  are  sample,  and  are  either  entire 
or  toothed.  The  flowen  are  either  soUtaiy  or  disposed  in 

terminal  racemes. 

Tlie  habit  of  these  plants  \ery  different  from  that  of 
Ericaceai ;  they  have  also  winged  seeds,  a  minute  embryo, 
and  declinate  styles,  all  marks  of  diff'erence  which  have 
induced  Dr.  Lindley  to  place  tliem  in  an  order  sepaiate 
from  EricaceiD.  Monotropacev  are  distinguished  from  this 
order  by  their  leafless  scaly  stems  and  parasitical  habit. 
The  embryo  also  is  at  the  apex  of  the  aloumen  in  Mono- 
troiiaer;!',  while  it  is  at  its  base  in  Pyrolaceae.  Pyrnia 
apnijUii  forms  a  pa.ssing  link  from  Pyrolaceffi  to  Monotro- 
paeeai  ;  whilst  Tolinim,  in  the  latter  order,  is  a  link  in  the 
other  direction.  There  is  an  approach  to  an  indusiate  ' 
stigma  in  some  of  the  species  Of  lyndaeess,  which  indicate 
an  affinity  with  Goodeniaceae. 

Tbefbllowing  are  the  characters  of  the  genera  belonging 
to  this  order  : — 

Pyrolo :  calyx  .>-cleft  or  5-partcd ;  5  petals ;  10  sta- 
mens, slightly  adhering  at  the  base ;  style  exserted ; 
stigma  5-lobed ;  capsule  5-ce11cd,  dehiscing  near  the  basei 
and  the  marnns  of  the  valves  connected  by  tomentum. 

Chimaphita:  calyx  5-toothed;  5  petals;  10 stamens; 
st)'le  short;  stiema  cuniculate,  5-lobed ;  filaments  stipu- 
late ;  capsiues  ft^elled^  dehiscing  at  toe  summit,  and  no 
tomentum  on  the  margins  of  the  valves. 

Mniififs :  calyx  5-parted  ;  corolla  deeply  6-lobed  :  sta- 
mens recurved  ;  stigma  radiate  ;  ant  hers  2-homed,  opening 
at  the  bottom  of  each  burn;  capsule  .^J-ceUed,  S-VadvoU 
dehiscing  at  the  apex,  and  unconnected. 

vo2»xxvn^p 
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(^adothamnus :  calyx  5-parted  ;  5  petals;  10  stameni, 
with  anthers  adnate ;  stigma  5-lobed  ;  capsule  &  or  &-vaived, 
and  5  or  &-celled  ;  seeds  small  and  aiillatC. 

Galax:  caijrx S-parted ;  5  petals;  united  into 

ft  teiMooth«d  tube,  ihe  alternate  teeth  bearini^  anthera, 
the  anthers  1-c(1!pi1  ;  sti^'ina  enHn- ;  capsule  ll-celled. 

The  species  ot  tliese  i^t  tici  a  ;ii  c  nutivcs  of  Kurope,  North 
America,  and  the  noi  l  hern  p:ir1>  of  AsIli.  The  foUowiag 
bpecies  may  be  taken  as  cxamjilvs  of  ihe  order: — 

Pyrola  rohtndifolia.  Round- kiivi'<l  Winter-green,  has  the 
ataoieM  curved  upwanb ;  the  style  declinate,  amiftte  at  the 
•pes ;  the  petals  obovate;  the  aegments  of  the  calyx  hin- 
ceohtte,  kcute,  recurved  at  the  apex,  half  the  length  of  the 
corolla,  and  with  emial  racemes.  This  plant  is  a  native  uf 
Asia,  Europe,  and  North  America.  It  is  found  in  Great 
Britain,  in  the  North  of  England  and  the  Hijjhlaiids  of 
Scotland,  but  it  is  a  rare  plant.  It  has  milk-white  flowers 
and  numerous  leaves,  and  is  the  largest  plant  of  the  genus. 
There  an  IkMir  oflMr  species  of  I^rola  natives  of  Great 
Britaia;  on*  orthaaet  F^wvUUm^n  miy  fimnd  in  Scot- 
laud. 

Pyrola  aphuUii,'\.v[i^{ -s  Wintor-i^reen,  has  no  leaves,  the 
scape  is  ant^ulai  and  tumished  with  numerous  scales  at  the 
base ;  the  racemes  are  many-flowered :  the  ])etals  are 
roundish  and  the  disk  ot  the  stigma  is  elongated.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  Nootka  Island,  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  AmeriWj  whece  it  was  collected  bv  Mr.  Menzies.  It  is 
remarlrable  as  htdicating  the  approach  of  the  genus  to  the 
charaelen*  of  MonotropaccBB.  It  has  globose,  pendulous, 
milk-w'iilr  flowers,  and  the  scales  upon  the  scape  are  of  a 
greenish  colour. 

The  species  of  Pyrola  are  pretty  plants  in  gardens,  hut 
tiwy  are  veiy  difficult  to  cultivate.  They  grow  best  in  a 
Modv  or  gmvelljr  soil,  and  in  a  ihadj  situation.  They 
ahould  be  lumninded  by  moss  and  covered  with  a  haaa- 
glass.   They  may  be  pmpa^^ati  d  by  division. 

Chimaphila  con/mo'jm  is  the  I'ljiula  umbdlata  of 
Linnaeus.  It  is  a  native  of  Kuropi ,  A>ia,  and  North 
America.  It  is  a  very  bitter  plant,  and  on  that  account 
has  been  introduced  into  meoicine.  [Chimaphila.]  C. 
maculafa  is  a  North  American  species,  Mid  found  in  sandy 
or  gravelly  woods  from  Canada  to  the  Carolinaa,  and  also  on 
the  north-west  coast.  It  has  lanceolate  acute  leaves,  with 
white  bands  on  the  upper  surface  along  the  nerve  and  veins, 
placed  opposite,  or-l  in  a  whorl.  The  ])edui;ek>  are  downy 
and  from  2  to  3-flowered.  The  Indian*  value  this  plant 
highly,  and  use  it  medicinally  under  the  name  of  Siikm- 
tetpa,  Mr.  Pursh  recommended  a  decoction  of  this  plant 
in  eases  of  hysteria,  and  aUo  in  i>croI\ilous  diseases. 

IfonMM  and  Cladoihammit  have  each  one  species.  M. 
rrandf/iJia  is  a  native  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
Americ  a,  in  al;  irie  v.oods.  C.  j'ljrnliflijrus  n  a  native 
of  the  noilii-ue.st  cu;tsl  of  America,  and  of  the  island  of 
Sitcha. 

Gaiax  is  a  i^einis  of  douhtful  position.  Lindley  places 
it  in  Pyrolacea.' ;  many  botanists  refer  it  to  Saxifragacea? ; 
whilst  Don  makes  it  the  type  of  a  distinot  order  Galacins, 
and  combines  with  it  the  genua  Franeoa.  and  Tetilla 
genera  which  constitute  JuaaiMl's  order  Francoaceaf.  Galax 
has  but  one  species,  G.  aphylla.    It  is  a  small  herbaceous 

Elant,  a  native  uf  Virginia.  It  ha.s  naked  scape.s,  which 
ear  a  loose  .spicate  raceme  of  small  white  flowers  at  the 
apex.  It  is  a  pretty  plant,  worthy  of  cultivation,  and  may 
be  grown  in  a  peat  soil  in  a  moist  aibiationt  awd  incraaaed 
by  dividing  the  roots. 

WINTBRA'CE/E.  a  natural  order  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  albaminotts  group  of  polypetalnus  Exogens.  This 
order  is  characterised  by  pos8es.sing  tu-'  uiaphiodite  or  uni- 
sexual flowers;  from  2  to  0 -sepals,  winch  are  sometimes 
not  to  ho  di^tinc-uished  from  the  petals;  the  petals  are 
from  two  to  thirty  in  number,  and  when  more  than  five, 
in  several  rows ;  the  stamens  are  hvpogynous,  ihort,  inde- 
finite, and  distinct;  the  anthers  adnate ;  the  ovaries  are 
definite,  arranged  m  a  ringle  whori,  1-celled,  with  simple 
sessile  stigmas;  the  fruit  is  either  drj' or  succulent,  and 
consists  of  a  single  row  of  carpels,  which  are  di.sfinct,  and 
dehiscent  or  indehisccnt ;  the  seeds  arc  .•-olitary  or  numer- 
ous, and  cither  with  or  without  an  aril ;  the  embryo  is  very 
small  and  straight,  and  situated  at  the  base  of  a  fleshy  al- 
bumen. The  order  consi<its  of  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate,  dotted,  coriaceous,  peraiitent  leaves;  convolute, 
deciduou.^  stipules;  and  M)litaiy, aweat-acentcd, favown or 
tbocolate-coloured  flowers. 


Drimyj  Cliilpn»i». 
a.  euttlnf  vttli  iinrna  aaa  Imvwi  i,  famm  MpuaMj  9,  aMfaL 

This  order  has  obtained  ita  name,  given  it  bjr  Biowa 

from  Wintera,  the  old  name  of  the  Drimv*  Tf^interi. 
This  name  was  given  in  honour  of  William  Wmter,  a  cap- 
tain in  the  Royal  Navy,  who  sailed  round  the  world  with 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  It  contains  four  genera,  which  are  thus 
distinguished  : — 

Ilhcium.  Capsules  dtaposed  in  a  stellate  form,  opom^ 
above  ^  1-seeded;  seeds  shining;  calyx  composed  of  3-6 
petal-lut«  aanals. 

Temtu.  Carpels  two,  baccate ;  seeds  with  an  arillu?; 
style  single  ;  calyx  trifid. 

Drimyt.  Carpels  crowded,  baccate,  many-seeded; 
filaments  of  stamens  thickened  at  the  top;  c^jx  entire; 
three-parted. 

Tiuimninia.  Carpel  solitary,  membranous,  Indeluaccnt, 
many-seeded ;  calyx  of  three  sepals,  or  three-parted . 

These  genera  constitute  the  section  niicieae  of  the  order 
Magnoliaceffi  of  De  Candnllo.  They  differ  from  Magnc- 
liacea?  in  their  dotted  leaves  and  also  in  their  aromBtic 
qualities.  A.  de  St.  Hilaire  states  that  some  species  of 
Miehelia  have  dotted  leaves,  which  destroys  the  distinction 
helween  these  plants  and  those  belonging  to  Magnoliaee*. 
This  order,  though  small,  has  an  eidenaive  geographical 
range.  There  are  about  ten  species,  of  which  two  are  found 
in  New  Holland,  two  m  the  hotter  parts  of  Ame:  ira,  two 
in  South  and  two  in  North  America,  one  in  China  and 
Japan,  and  one  in  New  Zealand. 

The  following  species  of  the  genera  are  worthy  of 
notice : — 

lUicium  Floridanum,  the  Florida  Aniie-seed  tree,  has 
from  twenty-seven  to  thirty  dark  purple  petals,  the  outer 
onesoblo^  and  the  inner  ones  lanceolate.  It  is  a  native  of 
West  Florlaa.  TTie  leaves  of  this  plant,  when  bniis«d, 
smell  like  anise,  and  the  whole  iilnnt  contains  a  volatile  oil, 
which  may  be  obtained  by  distiUalion.  It  has  a  spicy  aro- 
matic ta^te  and  smell,  wUoh  mflie  ]^t  ia  combmeawitfa 
a  bitter  principle. 

Illicium  antsatum,  the  Chinese  Anise-eeed  tree,  has  fh)m 
twenty-fteven  to  thii^  yellowish  petals;  the  outer  ones 
are  oblong,  the  inner  ones  linear  awl-shaped.  It  is  a  shrub, 
Uke  the  last,  reaching  about  eieht  feet  in  height,  and  is  a 
native  of  China  and  .Tai>an.  where  it  i>  Irequently  cul- 
tivated i  n  -..ni.  II-  .IS  an  ornament,  llie  fruit  of  this  plant 
la  known  by  the  name  of  Chinese  Aoise,  and  ia  fiufuentilf 
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osed  M  i  condiment  to  eive  an  a^eeable  aromatic  flavour 
to  certain  dishes.  It  is  the  materia!  li^cd  to  flavour  the 
liqueur  called  Annette  de  Bordt-aur.  In  China  it  is  chewed 
after  dinner  as  a  stomacliic  and  to  sweeten  the  breath. 
In  the  i<^t  Indie:i  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  tea.  In 
Japan  the  powdered  bark  it  burned  as  incense  m  the 
temidci^aiidcarlaiidiof  th«  tree  are  placwi  upon  the  idol% 
Md  ere  ilw  mid  apon  the  tombe  of  the  dead.  There  is 
alio  a  small-flowered  spt;'cios  (  f  Illicium  found  in  Western 
Florida,  the  bark  of  which  has  the  flavour  of  sassafras  root. 

T'  mus  t/iiMrhulii  is  a  slinib  found  in  Chili.  It  has  jjreen 
ihinin^  leaves  two  inches  lung,  and  crowded  upon  the 
branches,  with  muak-acented  flesh-coloured  flowen  having 
netali  two  or  three  iocbes  long.  The  beiriei  reiemble 
thoM  of  Um  eoffee-fdaatt  and  are  ezeeedingly  bitter  to  the 
taite. 

Drimyt  fVinteri,  the  true  Winter's  Bark,  haii  oblonE:, 
obtuse  (eaves,  the  inner  suifaci-  i^laucous;  the  ]H  (lunrlcs 
almost  simple,  api^regated  together,  and  divided  into  elon- 
gated pedicels ;  the  petals  six,  oblong;.  This  plant  is  a 
tree  from  six  to  forty  feet  in  height,  and  is  a  native  of  the 
Straits  of  Magalhaens  and  of  Statenland.  Thij  tree  was 
brourht  back  from  the  ttnto  of  MagaUiaena  bgr  Captain 
W.  Winter,  in  the  expedition  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  roond  the 
world.  He  had  found  it  useful  against  scurvy  in  his  ship's 
crew,  and  employed  it  both  as  auiedK  ine  ana  a  condiment 
for  food.  The  bark  which  is  met  witli  w  Eiii,'li-,li  com- 
merce is  in  quills  about  a  foot  in  length  and  from  one  to 
two  inobaa  in  diamctw.  It  is  pale  greyish-red  externally, 
and  Imb  an  agneaUe  paogmt  aromatic  taate.  It  containa 
an  acid  leiin,  an  add  volatile  oil.  and  a  little  taonln.  It  is 
an  oxrelli  nt  aromatic,  but  can  seldom  be  met  with  in 
drui^siats'  shops.  The  bark  of  the  Canella  alba  is  often 
substituted  fiir  iL  It  ia  tha  XPiuvlerM  ortNiMliDs  Of  older 
botanists. 

Drimm  OranaUiuUt  New  Granada  Wmter's-bark,  has 
«vata^>Mong  or  «bkmg  teata  laavaa,  tajparing  to  the  baae 
and  slaiieoaB  on  the  under  awboe ;  the  pedundaa  are 

umbellate,  and  usunlly  aggregate  at  the  tops  of  the 
branches.  This  is  a  tree  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  grows 
in  the  mountains  of  New  Granada  and  Brazil.  In  New 
Granada  this  tree  is  called  Agi,  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Quito  and  Popaya,  Canela  de  Parama.  Several  varieties 
have  been  described.  The  bark  of  all  of  them  is  aromatic 
nnd  atimnhKng',  and  ia  mudi  uaad  bjr  the  natives  where 
thaf  glow,  botE  aa  smedkino  and  tat  teaaoning  their  food. 
There  are  three  other  ipedes  of  Drimys  possessing  the 
aame  aromatic  properties. 

TnJtmannia  aromalica  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  espe- 
cially in  Van  Dietnen  s  Land.  It  possi  sses  the  .*ame  aro- 
matic (qualities  aa  the  species  of  the  other  genera  of  the 
flunily.  Tho  only  other  New  Holland  species,  T.  iruipida, 
doca  not  boworer  appear  to  jKMaeaa  the  aromatic  qiuuitiea 
which  are  lo  striking  in  the  niat. 

WINTERTHUH.  [Zurich.] 

WINTERIIEIM.    [Rhin,  Halt.] 

WINTRINGHAM.  CI.IITON,  lather  and  son:  The 
elder  Wintringhain  practised  as  a  physician  at  York,  and 
published  aereral  works,  which  have  obtained  for  him  a 
foputation  bothaa  n  phnidan  and  pbyaiolojpst.  His  ftrat 
work  waa  on  govt,  ana  was  published  at  Ymrk,  with  the 
title  *  Tractatus  de  Podagra,  in  quo  de  ultimis  et  liquidis 
et  succo  nutritio  tractatur,'  1714,  8vo.  In  this  work 
there  are  evident  indiiaiions  nf  his  bolunging  to  the 
mechanical  school.  He  attributed  gout  to  several  causes, 
such  as  the  ac^rimonious  viscosity  of  the  nervous  liquid, 
the  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  and  a  contraction  of  the 
diameter  of  the  vetisels  near  the  joints.  In  171B  he 
publiahad 'AXkaatiaa  oaSndcaiieDisoaaoa.'  This  woric 
oonrists  of  an  analysis  of  the  causes  producing  en- 
demic diseases,  and  nttributcs  them  variously  to  a  cnnnge 
of  temperature,  to  prevailiin,'  winds,  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  to  the  influence  of  water  and  food,  and  particular  cli- 
mates. In  1729  he  published  a  commentary  on  the  epi- 
demic diseases  of  York  and  its  neighbourhood,  with  the 
titlt  *Commentaiiom  Boaologieum  morboa  £pidemicoa  et 
M»  variatkwea  in  mhe  Bboiaeensi,  lodsqne  viefaua,  tb 
anno  ^5  ad  anni  1725  finem  erassantes  complectene,* 
London.  8to.  This  work  is  an  atlrairable  description  of  the 
diseases  on  which  it  treats.  A  second  ediliou  was  pub- 
hihed  by  the  younger  Wintringham  in  1733.  In  IT  U)  he 
published  in  London  '  An  Exterimental  Enquiry  on  some 
nrta  of  the  Animal  Structure,  (tro.  These  inquiries  were 


principally  directed  to  the  Tsscular  system  and  the  ftme* 
tions  of  the  eye.  In  174.1  he  published  a  second  physio- 
logical work,  entitled  '  An  Enquiry  into  the  Exility  of  the 
Vessels  of  a  Human  Body,'  8vo.  In  thw  work  he  has  at- 
tempted to  apply  mathematical  formula  to  the  solution  of 
physiological  problems.  But  as  the  dirtaupoBwhieh  all 
the  subaequant  reaaoning  is  based  were  man  a»nnptiaaib 
he  came  to  no  results  of  anv  importance ;  but  these  works, 

independent  of  tlieir  speculations,  contain  much  accurate 
observation  and  v;Lluablc  research.  Tliese  works  arc  oflen 
enoneously  attiibuted  to  his  son,  and  this  enor  pervades 
most  of  the  continental  biographies.  The  elder  Wintrins* 
ham  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Socfo^,  and  died  at  YoU* 
on  the  12th  of  March,  1748. 

The  younger  Clifton  Wintringham  ^ras  bom  at  Yoric  in 
1710,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Camhridirc,  and 
took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  in  that  uuiversiiy  in 
1749.  He  (It'll  rwanls  beeauie  a  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  settled  in  London.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  physician  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 
in  1762  was  made  physician  -to  George  IH.,  by  whom  he 
was  knighted.  In  17&9  he  waa  made  physician  extn^ 
ocdinaiy,  and  subsegoentljr  was  appointed  physician-ge- 
neral to  the  army.  He  waa  ereatea  a  baronet  in  1774,  but 
the  title  has  now  become  extinct.  He  had  a  large  prac- 
tice, and  ^vas  nuu  h  respected  both  in  public  and  pnvata 
liic.  l:\  17H2  he  published  some  essays  on  various  depart- 
ments of  medicine,  under  the  title  '  De  Morbis  quihu^dam 
Commentarii,'  2  vols.  8vo.  He  also  published  an  edition 
of  his  father's  woriOt  and  edited  Mead'a'Monita  et  Fra»- 
cepta  Medica,*  to  whieh  he  added  numerous  annotationa. 
There  is  a  small  marble  bust  of  ."Kscnlapins,  which  was 
found  near  Rome,  in  Trinity  CoUesre,  Cambridge,  which 
was  the  bequest  of  Sir  Clifton  \Vin!iint'h.'un.  Ha  died  at 
Hammersmith,  on  the  &th  of  January,  17d4. 

(Eloy,  Dictionnaire  Hut,  de  fa  MUtdMi  QamtU 
Btographieai  Dietionary.') 

WINWOOD,  SIR  RilFH,  Kirr.,  waa  bom  at  Aynho, 
or  Avno-on-the-Hill,  a  village  in  the  north-western  comer 
of  Northamptonshire,  about  the  year  1564.  His  father, 
whose  name  was  Richard,  was  the  son  »f  Lewis  Winwood, 
who  was  at  one  time  secretary  to  Charles  Brandon,  duke 
of  Suffolk.  Winwood  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he 
was  first  admitted  of  St.  John's  College,  but  was  in  1582 
elected  iwobationer-fcllow  of  Magdalen.  He  took  his  de- 
gree of  B. A.  in  November  of  that  year ;  that  of  MJl.  in 
June.  1587 :  and  that  of  LL.B.  in  February,  1900.  Tn 
April,  151}'2,  he  was  chosen  proctor  of  the  University.  He 
then  spent  some  years  in  foreign  travel.  Atler  his  return 
home,  on  Sir  Henry  Neville  bcinir,  in  1599,  sent  as  am- 
bassador to  Prance,  Winwood  was  appointed  his  secretary ; 
ami  he  was  ultimately  left  for  some  time,  during  &r 
Ueniy's  absence,  aa  resident  at  Paris.  Fkom  this  post  he 
waa  recalM  in  Januaiy,  1603,  and  was  the  same  year 
sent  on  a  mission  by  James  I.  to  the  States  of  Holland. 
He  was  knighted  2«th  June.  Hi07,  and  in  August  fol- 
lowing he  and  Sir  Richaril  Speiue  were  together  ap- 
pointed ambassaUors  to  Holland.  In  August,  IGOU,  he 
was  once  more  sent  as  envoy  to  that  country ;  and  two 
years  after  he  distinguished  'himself  by  the  zeal  with 
which  he  acted  in  the  aflkir  of  the  Arminian  divine.  Con- 
rad Vorstius,  whose  appointment  as  profeawr  of  ditrinifar 
at  Leyden  so  enraged  the  English  king,  that  he  threatened 
to  separate  himself  from  his  alliance  with  the  Slates  un- 
le-s  they  deposed  and  banished  the  heretical  doctor. 
Voistius'in  tact  was  in  the  end  obliged  to  resign  his  pro- 
fessorship, and  to  leave  the  country.  When  Winwood  was 
recalled  from  Holland  does  not  appear;  but  on  tlie  'JOth  of 
March,  1614,  he  was  made  Secretary  of  State ;  and  he 
continued  hi  that  poet  till  bis  death  at  London,  on  the  27th 
of  October.  1R17.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  not  stated,  but 
he  left  a  sou  .ind  heir,  Richard  Winwood,  Esq.,  of  Ditton 
Park  in  Buckinirhamshire.  who  died  without  i.ssue,  at 
above  the  age  of  eighty,  28th  June,  16Wt.  when  his  estate 
went  to  his  nephew  Ralph  Montagu  i  afterwards  duke  of 
Montagu),  who  was  the  son  of  his  sister  Anne,  by  her  hus- 
band lUwaiid,  lord  Montagu. 

The  name  of  Sir  Ralph^inwood  haa  been  pmMrved  in 
our  literature  by  a  valuable  historical  eolleetion,  whieh  wae 
|)ubIii.heJ  at  Ix^ndoti  in  1725,  in  3  vols,  folio,  under  the  fol- 
lowing title  : — '  Memorials  of  .Affairs  of  Slate  in  tlu"  Returns 
of  Qiu'en  Kii:'al)eth  ;ind  K'm>;  .lames  L,  colUctcd  chiclly 
from  the  original  paperaol'the  Right  Honourable  SuKaipfi 
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Wimvood,  Kni,  lometime  one  of  the  Principal  Secretaries 
of  State ;  comprehending  likewiae  the  neiratiations  of  Sir 
Henry  Neville,  Sir  Charles  Comwallit,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 

Sir  Thomas  Edmonds,  Mr.  Tnimbull,  Mr.  Cottinpton,  and 
others,  at  the  Courls  of  France  and  Spain,  and  in  Holland, 
Venice,  &c.  Wherein  the  principal  transactions  of  those 
times  Are  faithfully  related,  and  the  policies  and  intrigues 
of  tbOM  Courts  at  large  discovered.  Tlie  whole  digested 
in  an  exact  series  of  time  By  Edmund  Sawyer,'  of  lin- 
coln't  Inn,  Esq..  and  one  oftne  M«stera  in  Chanoeiy.* 

(Biographia  ftritannirn.  Supplements 

WINZCT,  or  WINTrKT,  MM.-\.\,  a  Scotii^h  ecclfsias- 
tic,  is  supiKJsed  to  have  been  bom  in  Renl'rousliire  in  the 
year  15 IK,  and  to  have  been  educated  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  In  1961  he  was  master  of  the  grammar-school  of 
linlithgow,  and  soon  iAerw«id%  while  he  continued  in  that 
ritontion,  he  entered  kto  holrofdM*.  In  1S61, on  fhe  flatly 
blishment  of  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Reformation,  he 
wrus  cited  before  the  Superintendent  of  the  Lothians,  to  an- 
swer for  his  religious  opinions,  when,  ndlienn;:  to  tlie  doc- 
trine of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  wa^i  deputed  from 
his  office.  In  the  following  year  he  published  '  Certane 
TVaetatis  for  Refonnatioun  of  Doctryne  uid  Maneris^  set 
Airth  at  the  deqrre  and  in  ye  name  of  ye  afflicted  Catholikis, 
of  inferiour  oidour  of  Clergie,  and  I«yit  Men  in  Scotland.' 
The  object  of  this  work  was  one  which  few  attempted  in 
those  davs  ot"  fierce  controversy — an  internal  Relonn  in 
the  Roman  t'atliolic  Church,  as  distnict  trom  its  severance 
ftom  the  papal  authority.  At  a  later  period  in  the  same 
year,  and  afler  Knox  had  addressed  against  him  some  con- 
tTorenial  arguments  fruui  the  pulpit,  lie  attempted  to  pub- 
lish a  work  called  'The  Last  Blast  of  the  Ihunpet  of 
Gode's  Worde  against  the  nsurpit  auetoritie  of  Johne 
Knox,  and  his  (';ihiiniane  brether,  intrucHt  Precheoiiris,' 
&c.,  but  the  Protestants  hatl  not  made  sufficient  protjress 
in  relijjious  toleration  to  leave  a  free  press  at  the  dispoj^al 
of  their  adversaries,  and  the  copies  of  the  work  were  seized 
in  the  printing-of&ce.  Wtnzet  himself  made  a  narrow  es- 
eapo,  and  th«  piinter  was  imnriaoned.  The  only  firagment 
of  tills  work  which  has  snmTcd  to  the  present  day  is  a 
copy  of  the  first  five  leaves,  preserved  in  the  University 
Library  of  Edinburgh.  Winzet  now  thought  it  prudent  to 
take  refuge  in  Flanders,  and  in  15G:^  he  published  at 
Antwerp  '  The  Buke  of  four  scoir  thre  Questions,  touching 
Doctrine^  Ordour.  and  Maneris.'  Tliis  is  a  controversial 
tract,  in  which,  though  complaining  of  the  usage  he  bad 
received  from  the  reformers  *  for  denjring  only  to  subscrive 
ysir  phantasio  and  factioun  of  ikith,'  there  is  an  air  of  gen- 
tleness which  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  dispo- 
sition ot"  the  author,  and  is  not  characteristic  of  the 
controversial  writintrs  of  the  times.  Winzet  alt'ected  to 
adhere  to  tlie  older  style  of  the  Scotlisli  lanpuage.  He 
says  to  Knox,  *  Gif  ze,  throw  curiositie  of  novationis,  hes 
fitnet  our  auld  plane  Scottis,  quhilk  sour  mother  lerit  zou, 
in  Vmm  euming  I  sail  wiyta  to  you  my  imd  in  Latin;' 
yet  Wintet^  own  style  shows  nearly  as  great  a  divergence 

fi'om  the  Scotti-ili  of  a  century  eailier  as  that  of  Knox, 
though  the  latter  made  a  nean  i-  :ipj)roa(-h  to  the  English 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  l")7(j  Winzet  was  appointed 
abbot  of  the  Scottish  niona-stery  of  St.  James s,  at  Rati.v 
bon.  In  1582  he  published  'Flagellunt  Sectanu:uai,'  an- 
other controversial  work,  to  which  he  nmended  an  attack 
on  the  *  De  Jure  Regni  apod  Seotoa '  oTBuehanaa,  whidi 
is  one  of  the  earliest  works  in  which  the  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry then  in  operation  as  to  religion  was  extended  to 
politics.    Winzet  died  on  the  '2lst  of  September,  1392. 

(Irving,  Lives  uf  ScoHuh  U  rttcrt,  i.,  98-101;  Memoir 
nr^/Uted  to  Collection  of  Winztt'$  v«rmmktr  Work»t 
pnntfd  for  the  Maitland  Club.) 

WIRE  is  metal  elongated  into  the  form  of  a  slender 
cylindrical  rod.  often  so  itoe  as  to  be  rather  comparable 
to  a  thread,  by  the  operation  of  wire-drawing,  which  con- 
sists in  passing  a  piece  of  ductile  metal  throu^rh  a  serie<  of 
holes,  successively  diminishing  in  diameter,  in  a  hardened 
steel-plate  called  a  draw-jj'.ate,  .so  as  to  reduce  its  cross- 
section  to  the  size  and  fieure  of  the  last  or  smallest  hole, 
inereaaing  its  length  al  toe  same  time  in  pmqpwtion  to  the 
diniinution  of  thickncH  ooeeMoned  by  thepraeesa.  Though 
oidinaiy  wire  la  eylindrieal,  the  natnre  of  the  process  of 
wire^trawing  renders  it  available  for  the  formation  of 
slender  rods  of  any  other  required  fisrure.  An  important 
application  of  the  proios  to  the  production  of  other 
forms  is  to  the  manufacture  of  pinion-wire  for  time- 


keepers. This  is  produced  of  any  required  size  and  num- 
ber of  teeth,  and  the  wire  being  entto  the  reanired  length 
for  both  pinion  and  axis,  the  teeth  a»  IHed  away  mm 

the  portion  used  for  the  latter.  By  this  means  pinions 
may  be  formed  at  much  less  expense  than  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  wheel-cutting.  The  grooved  rims  of  spectaclt- 
frames  form  another  example  of  the  useful  application  ot 
the  wire^wing  pnwesi,  they  being  Itanned  of  wire  nade 
for  the  pnrpoee. 

Becknuum,  in  his  'ICstory  of  InYcntions  and  Dis> 
roveries,'  devotes  a  lun-c  cliapter  to  the  history  of  wiie» 
dra'tMii!;,  in  which  he  ubncives  tliat,  in  eai'Iy  times,  metals 
were  probably  beaten  out  with  a  hammer  into  thin  plates 
or  leaves,  which  were  then  divided  into  small  slips  by 
means  of  scissors  or  some  other  cutting  instrument,  these 
■hps  Imng  subsequently  rounded  by  a  nanuner  and  file,  so 
as  to  form  ttireads  or  wirea.  In  conflimation  of  this  np- 
position,  he  refers  to  the  description  of  the  saeerdotal  mm 
given  in  the  third  verse  of  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  ef 
Exodus,  and  to  the  lable  of  Vulcan  forging  a  net  of  deli- 
cate wire-work  for  Mars  and  Venus,  when  detected  in  their 
illicit  amour.  He  states  distinctly  that  he  did  not  re- 
member a  single  passage  in  any  antient  author  in  which 
drawn  wire  is  mentioned,  and  expresses  his  opinion  tbtf 
the  rarity  with  which  works  made  with  threaos  of  men! 
are  alluded  to  strengthens  the  presumption  that  the  sa- 
tients  were  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  producinc 
wire  or  metallic  threads  by  drawing.  He  was  unable  tu 
determine  when  this  was  iirst  attempted,  but  argues,  Ih  a 
an  allusion  to  gold  and  silver  threads  formed  by  the  haia- 
merin  Muratori,  that  the  process  was  not  known  in  Itslr 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  So  long  as  wire  waa  focined 
by  the  hammer,  the  artisb  of  NSmberg.  by  whom  it  wsi 
fabricated,  were  styled  •wire-smiths,*  but  snh>oqiient  1c 
the  introduction  of  the  drawing  process  their  dcsignatioj 
wiis  changed  to  '  wire-drawers,' or  '  wire-milJfr^  and 
these  appellations  occur  as  early  as  13i>l  and  KMiO.  in  th< 
IdttOliea  of  Augsburg  and  Niimbcrg  respectively,  Beds* 
nann  oonceives  that  the  invention  of  wire-drawing  mot 
be  astimed  to  the  (bnrteenth  century.    In  all  probs- 

bilitv  the  car!ie>f  drawn  wire  was  made  by  Imtid,  boi 
ere  loni;  a  machine,  innielled  liy  water-power,  and  €»■ 

Sable  of  drawiiii:  \Mrc  witlmul  the  intervention  of  the 
and,  was  introduced.  Tiiuuijh  the  point  is  not  certain!; 
established,  this  ingenious  machine  appears  to  have  bm 
first  constructed  at  Niirnberg  by  a  penon  named  Rud«^. 
who  kept  it  eeortt  for  some  time,  and  realised  much  money  bf 
the  use  of  it.  Conrad  Celtes,  who  wrote  about  the  yesr  149L 
relates  these  circumstances,  and  adds  that  the  son  of  Ra- 
do!f  was  induced  to  divulge  the  si  ru  t.  whereby  ho  so  irv 
ccnst!d  his  father  that  he  was  compelled  to  fly  Jbr  his  jus. 
From  mere  conjecture  this  invention  has  been  assigneiit« 
the  year  1400.  Niirnberg  also  gave  birth  to  many  itutiic- 
quent  improvements  in  the  manuAicture  of  varioua  Undi 
of  wire.  The  precious  metals  were  undoubtedly  aaoog 
the  first  made  into  irire ;  and  perhaps  brass  and  iron  wttt 
not  d^awii  until  some  time  aHer  the  invention  of  the 
art.  Hlanch  iron-wire,  or  white  wire,  is  ho\ve%-er  men- 
tioned in  a  list  of  manufactured  articles  the  importation  ' : 
which  into  England  was  prohibited  by  an  act  of  the  reit:n 
of  Edward  III.,  in  the  year  1463;  and  in  a  aimilar  art 
passed  in  14M  both.iion  and  latten  wire  afe  mentioiicd. 
Beekmann  states  that  in  France  iron  wire  is  called 

d'Archaf,  and  that  this  name  is  supposed  to  come  from  i 
person  named  Richard  ArchaJ,  who  was  either  the  inventor 
of  the  art  of  makinsr  it,  or  the  first  to  introduce  the  man!:- 
facture  in  France.  He  adds  that  such  wire  is  oci-^uaooally 
termed  /U  de  Richard.  Nothing  however  is  known  of 
Archal,  and  Menage  suggests  a  dilTerent  deiiTation  for  the 
name. 

Anderson  records,  under  the  year  1565,  the  granting  of 
patents  to  certain  Dutchmen  or  Germans  for  the  prtMeci:* 
tion  in  England  of  various  manuractures,  among  which  is 
tliat  of  wire;  and  he  states  that  prior  to  that  time  aii 
English  iron  wire  appears  to  have  been  drawn  by  mar.::a! 
strength,  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  and  elsewhere,  and  that 
until  these  foreigners  introduced  tlw  use  of  a  drawing-milt, 
the  ouality  of  English  wire  wm  lO  bad  that  moat  of  that 
used  m  the  country,  as  well  as  ready-made  woof-caids  and 

I  similar  articles,  was  imported  from  ahmnil  Ry  the  yea." 
I  IG.'itJ  the  maniilacture  appears  to  have  made  such  prog.'-c.T-s 
i  that  in  a  proclamation  of  Charles  I.  it  is  p.lUidcJ  lo  as  a 
'  manufacture  of  long  standing,  and  one  which  emplayed 
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many  thousand  persons,  atid  it  is  asserted  'that  P'nirlish 
wire  is  mKde  of  the  touRhest  and  best  Osmond  iron,  a  native 
commodity  of  tliis  kingdom,  and  is  much  Ijcttt  r  tluin  what 
comes  from  foreign  part^  esiwcially  for  makine  wool-cards.' 
The  proclamation  tlien  forbids  the  importKtlOll  of  foreign 
inm  win,  ind  of  wool-eud^  hooki  aiid  qpu,  and  other 
artidM  node  of  it.  Holland  obMa-rcB,  that  indiprifieant  as 
hooia  and  eyes  may  appear,  to  be  mentioned  in  a  roynl 
fyroelamation,  they  were  at  that  lime,  and  had  bi  t-n  lon^ 
previously,  used  in  sueh  great  quantities  as  to  cause  a  vast 
conaumpfion  of  -.Tire.  Andersoo  subsequently  states  that 
the  first  wire-null  in  finglandwas  set  up  at  Sheen,  near 
Kiehmoad,  by  a  Dutchman,  in  1662.  Holland  observes 
that  in  the  nventeenth  centniy  the  inra^lrawing  business, 
either  following  the  cloth  manufacture  or  determined  by 
the  proximate  localities  of  coal  and  iron-stone,  took  deep 
root  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lJ:iriisley  in  Yorkshire.  Ae- 
eording  to  No.  i'iTol'Huuifhton  'ColU  etion  lor  Improve- 
ment of  Husbandry  and  Trade.'  the  in:uuilacture  of  copper 
and  brass  wire  in  this  country  wa»  commenced  about  the 
rear  1048^  at  Bsher,  bv  two  foreigners ;  but  tbejr  used 
iiwedish  rose^opper.  At  the  time  when  thia  p&per  waa 
onginailv  published,  in  1607,  it  is  dated  that  the  brMi 
wire  m.-uie  in  this  connfry  from  British  copper  WU  equal  in 
quality  to  any  broui^ht  Iroiu  lbreit;n  countries. 

For  the  manulacture  of  iron  wire  the  very  best  and 
toughest  iron  is  selected.  Before  the  process  of  rolling 
witfi  giooved  rollers  had  become  common,  thia  superior 
iron,  variously  called  asleom  or  ttUom  iron,  or,  as  m  the 
proclamation  above  cited,  Osmond  iron,  was  prepared  for 
the  drawing-machine  by  extending  it  with  the  hammer 
into  convenient  rods,  about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger. 
These  rods  were  further  reduced  in  thickness  and  extended 
in  length  by  a  coan<e  kind  of  drawing,  called  njipiinr  or 
rumplins,  with  the  kind  of  machine  described  l)y  Bi  t  kinann 
aa  probably  the  invention  of  Ludolf.  In  this  admirable 
oontrivaiico  a  peeuliarljr  fimmd  pair  of  pincers  is  to  oon- 
neeted  bjr  tMUW  ofleren  and  eamawith  the  main  axle, 
which  ia  driven  liy  a  water-wheel,  that  the  open  jaws  ad 


in  passing  it  back  .\  anls  and  forwards.  For  ordinarj*  wire 
the  rods  are  commonly  reduced  to  a  thickness  of  about 
onc-eichth  of  an  inch  by  this  process.  The  slender  rods 
thus  produced  are  called,  from  their  appearanoe,  *  blaek 
wire,'  to  distinguish  them  ftoa  drawn  or  •  bright  wire; 
and,  on  account  of  ita  timfnim,  anch  wire  is  preferrod  for 
coarse  purposM  in  which  It  ia  either  to  be  painted  or  con- 
cealed from  view.  It  is  commonly  used  by  tinmen  and 
braziers  for  slrentrthening  the  rims  of  pots,  kettles,  and 
various  kinds  of  tiii-ware  and  copper-ware,  in  wkich  the 
tin-plafe  or  sheet-copper  ia  turned  or  wrapped  round  the 
wire  so  as  to  cover  >t.  The  kind  of  cast-steel  wire  of  whidi 
the  best  needles  and  some  other  articles  are  made,  ia  not 
usually  submitted  to  the  rolling  procees,  but,  after  bunig 
tilted  to  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  it  is  rounded  on 
an  anvil  previous  ♦,o  elongation  by  the  draw-plate. 

In  whatever  wuy  the  metal  nuiy  have  been  prepared  for 
the  ultimate  jnoi.  I'ss  of  dravsiiifr.  or  whatever  niav  be  the 
motive-^ower  t'liipluyed  in  that  process,  it  is  essentially  the 
same.  The  draw-plate  is  usually  formed  of  a  stout  piece 
of  shear-steel,  about  six  inehea  long  and  an  inch  and « 
half  in  diameter,  but  beingaomewliat  reduced  in  thicknesa 
towards  each  end,  like  a  encumber,  and  flattened  on  one 
side.  It  is  pierced  transversely  witli  scvcml  conical  holes, 
the  larger  orifiees  of  which  open  upon  the  flattened  surface 
of  the  plute,  while  their  ^mailer  orifiCes  are  carefully 
finished  to  the  size  to  which  it  is  intended  to  reduce  the 
wire  drawn  through  them.  When  the  holes  have  become 
enlarged  by  use,  their  smaller  orifices  are  reduced  Iw  ham- 
mering, and  then  re^^pened  to  the  proper  sise  ud  form  hw 
means  of  a  long  taper  needle  called  a  pritchell.  The  ait 
of  making  draw-plates  has  been  caaried  to  much  greater 
perfection  in  France  than  in  this  countrj- ;  and  in  time  of 
war  Freneii  draw-jilates  have  been  sold  for  their  weight  ia 
silver.  Of  the  mode  of  prepaiin^  them  a  circumstantial 
account  has  been  published  by  M.  IXi  Hamel,  whoae 
directions  are  given  at  length  by  Holland,  Hebert,  Mm( 
some  other  £ngUih  wiitera.  From  this  author^  it  ap- 
pears that  the  French  plates  eonsiat  of  a  band  or  bar  of 


vance  to  the  drawing-plate,  through  a  hole  in  which  I  wrought-iron,  about  two  inches  bruad  and  one  inch  Ihick, 


the  reduced  end  of  the  nnl  is  pa.ssed,  and  then  close  firmly 
upon  the  end  of  the  rod,  a:id  draw  it  forcibly  through  the 
]iiate  as  far  as  the  range  of  their  motion  will  aflow  ;  the  pres- 
sure of  the  jaws  upon  the  end  of  the  wire  being  proportioned, 
during  this  openUion,  to  the  ibrce  requisite  lor  drawing  the 
rod  through  the  hole  ia  the  draw>^le.  So  soon  as  the 
pincers  are  drawn  back  to  the  utmost  extent,  the  lever  by 
which  they  have  been  moved  slips  oflf  the  cam  that  has 
been  applying  power  to  it.  the  pincers  relax  their  hold  of 
the  wire,  and  then  again  advance  to  the  draw-plate,  to  take 
fresh  hold,  so  that  tlie  action  of  the  next  cam  may  repeat 
the  operation  of  drawing.  Notwithstandine  the  ingenuity 
of  the  contrivance,  it  is  defective,  eapeeiaily  for  the  pro- 
ihustion  of  the  finer  aorta  of  wire,  on  noeount  of  its  inter- 
mittent action,  which  not  only  occarions  lose  of  time  be- 
tw  een  each  dra  .vinj;  stroke,  but  also  renders  the  wire  more 
or  les^s  uneven  in  surlaee,  and  leaves  utwn  it,  at  every  few 
inches,  the  marks  of  the  pincer*.  Holland,  writing  about 
lt££i.  states  that  although  tliis  contrivance  is  now  rarely  to 
be  aeen  in  the  large  wire-mills  of  this  country-,  it  remains 
in  use  in  some  old  establishments;  and  also  that  in  Fmnce, 
and  among  the  eontinentd- manulkcturers  generally,  iron 
wire  was,  until  within  a  late  period*  altogether  drawn  by 
such  an  apparatus. 

In  mcxleni  practice  both  iron  and  steel,  but  especially 
the  former,  are  prepared  for  the  final  drawing  by  passing 
Ix'tween  grooved  rollers,  the  same  in  principle  as  those  re- 
pr^ented  under  laoN,  vol.  xiu.,  p.  34,  though  much 
smaller,  and  made  with  the  great  est  accuracy.  Toe  roUen 
ttwd  for  this  puipoee  are  gnierally  at  least  aevea  or  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  are  sometimes  made  to  pertbrm 
MO  ucvolntiniis  in  a  minute.    A  bar  of  steel  thirty  inches 
long  and  an  inch  scpiare.  heated  to  redness,  is  passed  be- 
tween the  rollers.  1  liioiiL'h  [grooves  suceessi\ fly  diminish- 
in:;  in  size,  eight  times  in  less  than  a  minute,  and  is  thereby 
elongated  to  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet.    As  it  would  be 
difficult  and  inconvenient  to  pass  the  rod  back  between 
eausfa  rolling,  in  order  that  it  might  always  enter  the  grooves 
in  the  same  direction,  three  rollen  are  used,  placed  one 
above  the  other,  so  that  when  the  wire  has  paiswd  in  one 
direction  between  the  two  upper  rollers,  it  may  pass  back 
in  the  opposite  direction  between  the  two  lower  rollers,  and 


covered  on  one  side  with  a  very  liard  composition  called 
fxjtin,  which  consists  of  fragments  of  cast-iron  pots,  broken 
with  the  hammer,  and  mixed  with  pieces  of  white-wood 
charcoal.    The  broken  iron  and  charcoal  are  exposed  to 
heat  until  thev  are  (used  into  a  kind  of  paste,  which  ia 
heated  or  ftisea  ten  or  twelve  times,  and  thrawn  into  water 
with  the  tonga  between  each  heating.   By  this  process  the 
cast-iron  is  converted  into  a  kind  of  steel,  well  adapted  for 
\ieldiiiL,'  to  the  action  of  the  hammer  and  the  instrument 
l)y  v.  hu  h  the  holes  are  enlarged  and  formed.    One  side  of 
the  wrought-iron  bar  is  hainiiiered  to  a  furrowed  surface, 
and  covered,  to  tlie  depth  of  about  half  an  inch,  with  pieces 
of  the  prepared  potin  ;  the  whole  is  then  wrapped  up  in  a 
coarse  clot\  which  has  been  previoualy  dipped  in  clay  and 
water  mixed  to  the  eondsteney  of  cream,  and  finally  put 
in  the  tatfS^'    Being  more  fusible  tlian  the  wroiisrlit-iron, 
the  potin  is  the  first  to  melt ;  and  as  soon  as  it  l>egins  to  do 
so,  tlic  plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire  and  gently  ham- 
mered ;  and  the  heating  and  hammering  aie  repeated  alter- 
natelv  until  the  union  of  tlie  two  metals  is  complete,  after 
which  dry  powdered  clay  is  thrown  upon  the  plate,  for 
the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  softening  the  potin.   The  plate  ia 
aubsequently  reheated,  and  extended  by  hammering  to 
double  its  original  length ;  the  harder  metcl  being  so  per- 
fectly united  with  the  other  as  to  form  a  malleable  alloy  with 
it  ;  and  while  the  bar  remains  hot  the  holes  are  Ibirn'ed  by 
puncliin:^.    For  this  operation  the  bar  is  four  times  heated, 
and  after  each  reheating  a  finer  punch  is  employed,  so  as 
to  make  the  holes  taper.   The  holes  are  formed  from  the 
wnmght-iron  side  o(  the  bar,  and  arc  not  carried  completely 
through  by  the  plate-maker ;  the  completion  of  the  holes 
being  pcrlbrmecl  with  sharp  punches  when  the  plate  is 
cold,  by  the  wire-drawer  himself.    In  completing  the  holes 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  them  smaller  and  smaller  by 
regular  and  almost  imperceptible  gradations,  so  that  the 
wire  may  not  have  to  be  reduced  too  much  by  any  one 
drawing.    Anoi  her  mode  of  producing  draw-plates,  prac- 
tised at  one  of  the  principal  \s ire-manufactories  inFVance, 
that  of  the  Messrs.  Mouchel,  at  I'^XJgle,  in  the  department 
ofl'Ome,  is  by  arranging  several  pieces  of  wrought-iron 
in  the  term  of  a  box  without  a  lid,  and  filling  the  cavity 
with  cast-steel.   The  whole  is  then  covered  witii  a  luSi: 


vtcv  rereS,  that  avoiding  aay  kas  of  time,  heat,  or  laboor  |  of  etey,  heated  until  the  ateel  begina  to  mdt,  and  worlr< 
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with  B  hammer  m  a  »imilar  way  to  that  above  descnbeJ. 
When  draw-platea  have  been  hammered  up  several  tiiiie8, 
to  reduce  holes  worn  too  large  by  um,  Uiey  become  &o 
hwd  M  to  require  annealing.  AAer  «V«iy  precaution  ha« 
been  obeerved,  draw-pUtes  will  MMMwhat  ia  hanU 
ness ;  but  thoM  which  are  too  aoft  fikrdr&wiog  iroa  wire 

may*  be  u!>ed  for  tom,  wllilo  ttlA  UtJ  IWfdMl  «•  NMTTed 

for  eteel  wire. 

Ill  drawing  wire  by  hand  the  draw-plate  is  laid  against 
two  quright  pillan  fixed  on  a  bench  or  table,  And,  the  cy- 
treme  eod  or  the  wire  to  be  drawn  being  so  reduced  as  to 
enable  it  readily  to  paae  throueh  the  hol«.^«  entaU  portion 
i>  drawn  through  by  a  lever  apparatot  which  reaembles  in 
it!  operation  the  machine  Cor  nj.fum:  or  r;/wp/;fiif,  before 
de»cribed.  When  a  sdtficieiit  length  ut  wue  hiis  thus  been 
brousrht  throut,Mi  the  plate,  it  is  secured  to  a  conical  or 
cylindrical  drum,  which  is  mounted  upon  a  vertical  axis 
oppoeite  to  the  hole  in  the  draw-plate.  The  workman 
then  Ukee  in  OM  bud  the  coil  of  thick  win  to  be  reduced, 
ondintheotherftltfvlniidleothiehedtotiMdmin;  ind 
while  he  turns  the  dnm  no  as  to  wind  the  wire  upon  its 
circumference,  and  coneequently  to  draw  it  through  the 
plRtr,  he  imparts  a  kind  of  twist  to  thf  wire  which  enters 
the  plate,  by  a  peculiar  motion  of  the  hand  in  whicli  tlie 
ooil  IS  supported.  In  drawing  coarse  wire,  which  requires 
eoDttdMMrie  power*  the  woricman  walks  round  the  bench 
il  each  reirolation  of  the  dram,  einying  the  lever  round 
with  him  .  but  for  finer  wire  the  apparatus  it  oinch  li|^hter, 
and  requires  very  little  labour.  In  factoriee  where  inani- 
mate power  is  used  the  winding-cylinders  arc  turned  by 
bevil-ffearing  underneath  the  bench,  and  the  coil  of  un- 
drawn wire  is  placed  on  a  reel.   This  apparatus  is  accom- 

Snied  fawiA  Ingenioneoontcivance  which  allows  the  drum 
(hll  ont  of  eoaneetkm  trtth  the  gearing,  and  consequently 
to  cease  to  revolve,  as  soon  as  the  piece  of  wire  is  drawn 
completely  through  the  plate.  In  some  cases,  as  for  pinion- 
wire,  which  would  be  injured  by  winding  upon  a  drum, 
wire  is  drawn  upon  a  long  draw-bench  in  a  »trait;ht  line, 
the  power,  which  is  equalised  by  the  uw  of  a  fly-wheel, 
being  applied  to  a  wincn-handle  which,  by  means  of  spur- 
gear,  imparts  motion  to  an  horizontal  rack. 

Between  the  repeated  dnwiiiga  which  arc  MOMHury  to 
roiuce  wire,  especially  of  the  liner  or  fmaller  Btiea,  to  the 
nfjiiirLMl  drsrroe  of  tenuity,  it  is  necewary  frequently  to 
tieat  and  anneal  it,  by  which  proceswea  the  fibrous  cha- 
racter imparted  by  the  drawing  is  in  some  degree  lemoved 
before  a  ueah  extension  takes  place.   The  annealing-oven 
ihould  be  so  contrived  as  to  avoid  oxidation  as  much  as 
poanble,  and  to  heat  all  sites  of  wire  with  tolerable  uni- 
formity, the  thickest  being  placed  in  end)  a  aitnation  aa  to 
receive  most  hi  at  ;  nn  1  alter  leaving  it  the  wire  must  b«? 
scoured  or  washed  to  tree  if  from  whatever  oxide  may  have 
formed  upon  its  surface.    An  improved  furnace  lor  this 
operation,  contrived  by  the  Messrs.  Mouchel,  is  described 
by  Holland.    In  order  more  perfectly  to  remove  the  oxide 
(which,  if  left  on  the  surftee,  not  only  impoirs  the  appear- 
Mce  and  the  strength  of  the  wire,  but  alao  injures  the 
drnw-plafei  the  coil  of  wire  is  sometimes  immersed  in 
starch-water  or  stale  beer-grounds  during  the  operation  of 
drawing.    A  curious  and  important  discovery  was  made 
some  years  since  at  an  eminent  wire-manufactory,  where, 
ia  oidier  to  heat  the  add  liquor  in  which  the  annealed 
wire  WM  steeped,  wine  ingots  of  brass  which  happened  to 
be  at  hand  were  made  red^iot  and  quenched  in  it.  It  was 
subsequently  found  that,  owine  to  the  action  of  the  acid 
upon  the  brass,  the  iron  wire  had  become  coated  with  a 
thill  film  of  copper,  which  greatly  facilitated  its  passage 
through  the  draw-plate,  acting,  it  would  appear,  like  a 
lubricating  medium.    So  important  was  the  advantage 
gained,  tlmt  the  practice  has  been  universally  adopto<l  in 
mit  fketorr  of  usmg  a  weak  solution  of  copyu  r  ui  the  acid 
liquor  in  which  iron  or  steel  wire  ia  washed.  The  film  of 
copper  is  entirely  removed  by  the  1«st  annealing  nroeesa. 
Tlie  operation  of  drawing  is  also  facilitated  by  Ine  fne 
use  of  kin  ase,  or,  for  the  finer  descriptiou-;  of  wire,  wax, 
to  hdiricalf  the  wire  as  it  pa.vsts  throiiuli  the  plate.  The 
repeated  annealings  of  steel-wire  would  deprive  it  of  too 
much  of  its  carbon,  but  for  the  practice,  which  is  not  pur- 
•ned  with  iron  wire,  of  surrounding  it  with  charcoal -dust 
while  in  the  fumace.  The  rapidity  of  the  drawing  process 
must  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  metal,  the  hardest  steel 
wire  requiring  the  slowest  motion ;  but  as  each  successive 
ttawii«  menaieathe  flbrooa  or  ftlameDtooe  cheiaeter  of 


the  metal,  the  rapidity  of  the  extension  may  beiafelyia- 
crea.'<<'d  as  the  wire  becomes  more  and  more  altenidad, 
Dr.  Ure  states  that  iron  and  braM  wires  0*3  of  an  inchio 
diameter  will  bear  drawing  at  tlie  rate  of  12  to  15  indw 
per  iccond ;  but  that  whra  reduced  to  (I'QSB,  or  ^  ef 
an  inch,  they  may  be  attended  tX  the  rate  of  40  or  tt 
inche*  per  second  ;  while  t^n>u  wire  nl"  silver  and  coppsi 
may'  be  drawn  out  irom  60  to  70  inches  in  a  second. 

Even  when  made  with  the  greate.st  possible  care,  the 
holes  of  iron  or  steel  draw-plates  will  enlarge  no  much 
with  wear  aa  to  render  it  impossible  to  draw  soy  v«t 
great  leiulh  of  mre  perfectly  uniform  in  thicknm.  le 
remedy  thia,  Mr.  BrocMdon  obtained  a  patent  hi  1019  fer 
making  draw-plates  the  holes  of  which  consist  of  disnionili 
or  other  hard  (irecious  stones.  Dr.  Ure  states  lliat  with  t 
plate  of  this  kind  mounted  with  a  ruby,  jiierced  witbi 
hole  0*0033  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  a  silver  wire  170  miln 
long  has  been  drawn  so  perfectly  unifonn*  that  no  dif- 
ference could  be  detected  either  by  weighing  portioMrf 
equal  length  or  by  meaanring  witti  a  micrometer. 

Dr.  VVollaston  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society, ia 
the  year  1813,  a  method  of  drawing  wire  of  extteoM 
tenuity,  suitable  lor  use  in  telescopes.  ITiis  he  bccod- 
pliahed,  in  the  first  instance,  by  boring  or  drilling  s  rod  of 
silver,  longitudinally,  with  a  hole  one-tenth  ef  iti  own 
diameter,  and  then  filling  it  with  gold.  The  compound 
bar  being  drawn  into  wire  jtgth  or  4sth  of  an  inch  in  dii- 
meter,  the  silver  was  aOerwards  dissolved  in  heatediilM 
acid,  leaving  a  perfect  gold  wire  j^iti  or  p^th  of  aniaA 
in  diameter.  Finding  the  operation  of  drilling  the  dlwi 
rod  very  troublesome,  he  subsequently  drew  plstinswiia 
and  cast  the  silver  round  it,  treating  the  compound  bwM 
before.  The  extreme  ductility  of  the  precious  metsb  ii 
still  mere  atrikingly  illustrated  by  the  manufacture  ofwhii 
is  commonly  known  as  gold  wke,  but  which  is  really  fofned 
of  silver  gilt ;  actual  goKl  wire  being  made  only  forfilsfrw- 
work  and  a  few  other  purposes.  In  Ihr  ordinan,'  nfidcrt' 
making  Kold  wire  a  silver  rod  about  an  iiicl;  thick  it 
covered  with  leaf-|;old,  and  then  exteiuled  to  the  nqiured 
tenuity  by  successive  drawings  and  annealings;  the  pro- 
portion of  gold  allowed  to  a  pound  of  silver  being  MMon 
more  than  140  gninit  and  aometimea  as  little  as  100  gniv- 
Tfne  gold  wire  is  used  (br  wrapping  or  twisting  mod 
thread  to  form  gold  thread;  and  its  beauty  is  greatly  in- 
crcsLsed.  while  it  i.s  enabled  to  cover  a  larger  surface,  bf 
flattening  it  between  polished  steel  rollers. 

For  making  needles,  cards  for  the  woollen  and  coltos 
manufacture,  and  various  other  articles  into  which  wire  i> 
febiicated,  it  ie  ncoemaiy  to  remove  the  curvature  vhich 
it  receives  by  being  wound  upon  the  cvlindrical  or  eoniol 
drum  above  alluded  to.  Thin  is  done  by  drawing  the 
between  uins  fixed  in  a  puce  of  wood,  and  so  arranged  i-« 
to  bend  tlie  wire  into  a  wavy  lin?  'he  flexures  of  vh\c\i 
gradually  diminish  until  they  disappear  altogether,  leannc 
the  wile  perfectly  straighL  The  size  of  wire  is  conrniiJi  v 
meeiurea  by  means  of  a  gauge  which  consists  of  a  pitteoc 
steel  witfi  a  aeriee  of  deep  notches  or_  sHta  at  each  tip, 
varying  slightly  from  eacn  other  in  width,  and  numberw 
according  to  the  number  given  to  wire  of  rorrespondiTij 
size.  An  ingenious  kitul  of  ttrniirt  Cur  showinc  the  s^tual 
diameter  of  wire  is  represented  in  Hollaml  s  wurk,  consiili^if 
of  two  straight  steel  rulers  fixed  together  with  their  edc« 
in  contact  at  one  end,  but  separated  about  half  an  inctitt 
the  other  end,  where  a  crosa-piece  serves  to  conned  theia 
The  narrow  tiiangular  apace  thus  left  between  the  of* 
of  the  rulers  will  receive  a  wire  of  any  size  not  exceedii? 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  a  series  of  equal  •^''^'^JJ* 
marked  along  the  edge  of  one  ruler  will  alibrd  theiWjf 
means  of  ascertaining  the  diameter  of  the  wire,  ■W* 
large  or  small.  ^ 
Among  the  many  utei  to  which  wire  is  *}iF^*'v* 


of  wire%aniB  or  cloth  iapecuUarhr  intereriuf ; 
Becltmann,  In  that  part  of  his  *1Iwtoi7  of  Invenho* 

which  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  knitting  nelf  end  ito* 
nigs  Cvol.  iv.,  ])p.  3(>t).  310.  Knglish  edition  of  WM\«** 
pres«e-,  an  ojuniuti  that  tin'  nr;  ol  kir.ttiri::  with  ncedk* 
may  have  originated  in  an  attempt  to  imitate  with  yiw> 
some  of  the  ingentooaaad  beautiful  wire  net-work  formrrlr 
employed  for  aereem ;  and  he  alludea  to  some  veiy  old  iptj 
dmensof  wfae  net-wmk  plaited  or  woven  in  so  eurioo* 
ingenious  a  manner  as  to  give  rise  to  the  tradition  that  tw 
artists  who  made  them  were  enabled  by  infernal  sgeocjto 
aeeonpUeh  that  which  i^peara  too  difleuU  fiir  baiai" 
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skill.  Plainer  kinds  ol  \vea\  liiu'  are  perfonned  by  a  modi- 
fication of  (he  common  Juom.  the  coarser  varieties  of 
woven  wire-work  produced  bemg  used  for  fences,  phea- 
■antheii,  coane  riddles  or  neres,  &c. ;  while  the  finer  sorts 
ar«  employed  for  UinteniB,  atevcs,  flour-dressing  machines, 
paper-making  machinciy,  iiindoW<>Uiiidi,  &c.  The  pro- 
party  which  lenden  wire-giase  to  inTaluable  in  the  aafety- 
ftmp  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  the  chevalier  Aldini 
for  tne  construction  of  wire  armour  lor  the  use  of  firemen, 
which,  though  very  litrht,  is  in  a  (rrt  at  mesisurc  flame-proof. 
Wire-gauze  is  also  lomud  into  dish-covers,  basket*,  and 
Ittber  useful  and  ornamental  articles,  by  pressing  it  between 
■oalds  into  the  required  shape,  which  it  retains^  perma- 
nently. This  proeeM  is  of  ka^ga  invention,  iMlit  was 
patented  in  tbh  oonntry  several  yein  ago  by  Mr.  Gosset, 
of  the  Havnaiket,  London.  After  bein?  pressed  into  the 
required  lomi,  the  artules  are  streng^thened  and  neatly 
finished  off  by  the  addition  ol  hoops  or  rings  to  tln  ir  edges 
before  they  are  removed  Irora  the  mould.  Much  iron  and 
brass  wire  is  used  also  for  the  manufacture  of  bird-cages, 
finideni  and  other  articles  of  similar  character.  Needle- 


ing  is  one  of  fhe  most  important  applications  of  steel 
teire ;  imt  some  of  the  finest  sorts  are  made  into  watob- 
Cprings,  in  which  form  they  receive  an  augmentation  of 

Tilue  beyond  the  prime-cost  of  the  malcrial  probably  un- 
parallelea  in  the  whole  range  of  manufacturing  industry. 
Of  the  delicate  hair-like  springs  alluded  to,  which  weigh 
only  one-tenth  of  a  grain,  70,000  are  required  to  weigh  a 
pound ;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  statea,  though  perhaps 
now  the  statement  may  be  hardly  eorreet,  Hmt  m  value 
of  such  springs  is  half  a  guinea  each ;  so  that  whHe  a 
pound  of  (  Tude  iron  c-ost  hut  one  halfpenny,  a  pound  of 
these  delicate  manufactured  articles  produced  from  it  were 
worth  35.000  guineas.  One  ol  the  most  elegant  applica- 
ti'NMOf  gold  and  silver  wire  is  to  the  production  of ^/a^rM 
or  JUigrane  work,  to  form  which,  according  to  Beckniaan, 
*flae  gold  and  silver  nire,  often  curled  or  twisted  in  a  aei>> 
peirtine  ftnn,  and  sometimes  plaited,  are  woi%ed  threagh 
each  other  and  snlili  rril  together  so  as  to  form  festoons, 
flowem,  and  various  ornaments;  and  in  many  places  also 
thev  are  frequently  melted  together  by  the  Ijlow-pipe  into 
little  balls,  by  which  means  the  threads  are  so  entwisted 
as  to  have  a  most  beautiful  and  pleasant  effect.'  This 
kind  of  woric  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  formerly  much 
employed  for  eaehets,  needle  cases,  trinket-boxes,  baskets, 
shnnes,  and  various  decorations  for  church  furniture  ;  but 
it  has  in  a  great  measure  fallen  into  disuse.  Sjxing/fs 
or  patllettKi,  which  aie  small  round  leaves  of  metal, 
pierced  in  the  middle,  and  used  for  ornamenting  garments, 
are  also  formed  of  wire.  A  piece  of  wire  is  twisted  round 
a  rod  like  the  thread  of  a  screw,  and  then  cut  into  little 
spiral  rings,  each  of  which,  being  laid  on  a  smooth  anvil, 
ie  flattened  by  a  hammer  into  tlte  fSonn  of  a  «pan£le. 

An  important  purpose  to  which  iron  wire  nas  lieen 
recentiv  applied  i-.  in  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  whieh  are 
very  superior  in  strentrth  to  tliose  luaile  of  hemp,  weight 
for  weight.  An  aeeount  of  wire  ropes  is  given  under  Rope, 
vol.  XX.,  p.  15G ;  and  under  SusPKNSlON-BaiDOE,  vol.  xxiii., 
pp.  336-7,  are  notices  of  wire  bridges. 

(Beckmann's  Hittonj^  JnpoUiamt  vol.  ii.,  pp.  212-234 ; 
Andennn^ giftefy^Cbwiweree ;  HoUanM  Mmmfaeturet 
in  Mftal,  vol.  ii.,  in  I-ardner'a  Cabinet  Cyclopeeaia;  He- 
berfs  Engineer'g  and  Mfchanie'i  Enrycloptedia :  Dr. 
Ure's  Dictionary  qf  Arts  ;  Barlow's  TreiitiM'  nn  Murhinrry 
and  Mnnufacturf$y  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana.) 

WIRE-GAUZE  LAMP.    [Lamp,  Safety.] 

WIUB-WORM,  a  name  given  by  fanners  to  the  larvte 
of  eeveral  faiseets  iqjuiions  to  vatione  crops:  they  are 
species  of  the  eoleopterooa  genus  £Ailer»  popularly  known 
as  Skip-jacks,  so  called  on  aceount  tt  their  power  of  throw- 
ing themselves  vf  in  tlie  ur  with  n  qpring  when  laid  upon 
their  backs. 

The  Elater  (Agriotes)  linealus  pro<luccs  a  Ian.  a  which 
it  extremely  injurious  to  oats,  often  appearing  in  great 
Bombers  and  destroying  whole  fields  of^  com.  It  attacks 
the  roots,  when  the  leavee  turn  yellow  and  die  off.  The 
Elater  {Agriotet)  tpuMor  is  an«Kher  destroetiTe  species. 
Its  larva,  like  that  of  the  last,  resembles  the  common 
meal-worm  in  appearance,  and  may  be  found  at  the  roots 
of  withering  lettuces  by  destroying  which  plant  it  greatly 
annoys  the  ganiener.  It  eats  the  root  as  far  as  the  collar, 
when  the  plant  dies.  Ilntwrhiptu  segetit,  another  insi  et 
the  itiva  of  which  is  called  wire-worm,  is  less  choice  in  its ' 


ravageN  destroying  plants  of  all  kinds.  Fifty  wire<wiiHa 
of  this  kind  bsfo  Seen  fbnnd  pngrtng  on  the  looti  of  n 

single  plant. 

The  wire-worm  is  injurious  to  hops  and  destructive  tO  all 
culinary  vegetables.  In  1838  it  seriously  damaged  the 
potato  crops  in  Shropshire,  Worcesterdiire,  and  Hereford- 
shire. Mr.  Hope  attributes  the  disease  oalled  enrl  to  it. 
It  attaehs  potatoes  when  the  sUeea  are  plaeed  in  the  eaitii. 
Mr.  Andrew  Knight  rccommendwl  a'<  a  remedy  to  plant 
whole  potRtoes.  and  not  slu  es.  Sir  Jox  ph  Hanks  recom- 
mended the  burving  of  sliees  of  potato  at  the  roots  ot"  in- 
fected plants  to  attract  the  worm.  Lord  Albemarle  ad- 
vises the  use  of  rape-cake  in  powder  as  a  manure  to  the 
ground  drilled  for  wheat  where  wire-worms  abound.  Hand* 
picking  seems  to  be  the  only  effectual  way  of  getting  rid 
of  them.  The  mole,  fowls,  and  above  all,  rooks,  are  their 
natural  enemies;  and  the  last-named  bird  is  a  valuable 
ally  of  the  farmer  in  following  the  nloo^  tlttdnto de- 
vour these  mischievous  larvs. 

(Westwood,  in  Gardener' t  MagOMim,  No.  06  ;  end  HopOb 
in  Entomological  Trantaetitnu,  vol.  ili.,  pt  2.) 

WIRK8W0RTH.  an  antient  market-town  of  Derbyshire, 
140  milee  fkom  London,  and  18  miles  north  of  Derby :  it  is 
on  the  road  from  the  Amber  Gate  station  on  the  North 
Midland  Railway  to  Matlock,  and  is  between  five  and  six 
miles  from  the  railway  and  three  from  Matlock.  Wirlcs- 
worth  is  the  antient  seat  of  the  lead-trade,  and  is  situated 
near  the  southern  edge  of  the  mining  district,  in  a  valley 
nearly  shut  in  by  limestone  hills.  The  view  fiom  the 
crags  ai  Btonnia,  about  a  mile  from  Witknrorth*  is  saidt 
by  the  aothfA*  of  'Peak  Scenery,*  to  be  nneqnalled  in 
Derbyshire  in  its  apprnnch  to  grandeur.  Roman  coins 
and  relies  have  been  found  at  Wirksworth.  The  right  of 
holding  a  weekly  nuirket ,  was  granted  in  1307,  by  Thomas, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  grandson  of  Henry  III.  Hie  manor  and 
hundred  belong  to  the  duchy  of  Lancaster;  and  the  deaa 
of  Lineoln,  who  is  the  patron  of  tlie  Ihriiiiig,  eqjoys  some 
manorial  rights  whidi  anaeh  to  the  ehnreh.  The  town  is 
governed  bya  consbdile  and  headborough,  and  is  lighted 
with  gas.  The  antient  courts,  called  Barmote  Courts,  are 
held  twice  a  year  at  Wirksworth,  in  a  handsome  ^tonc 
building,  erected  m  1814,  at  the  cost  of  the  duchy  of  Lan- 
caiiter.  In  this  place  is  kept  the  miners'  standard  dish  for 
lead-ore,  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  vicar  was 
formerly  entitled  by  custom  to  every  fortieth  di»h  (of  M 
pints)  of  lead-ore  raised  in  the  parish.  The  living  is  a 
vicarage,  held  with  Middleton,  vune  84KII.  The  church  is 
a  handsQjne  Gothic  stnicturc  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  contains  several  interesting  monuments.  The  gram- 
mar-school was  fouiuKd  by  Atitnony  Gell,  after  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  ccntur}'.  Sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago 
a  new  school-house  was  built,  to  aeeemmodate  20Obo|j»; 
hot  the  number  of  scholars  a  few  years  afterwaida  waa 
under  10.  The  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Hethodisls 
have  places  of  worstiip. 

The  entire  parish  of  Wirksworth  comprises  14,640 acres. 
It  extends  into  the  three  hundreds  of  Wirksworth,  Apple- 
tree,  and  High  Peake.  The  population,  in  1841,  was  788^ 
dhtribnted  as  fbllowi»— 


Wirksworth,  parish  . 
Callow,  hamlet        •       •  • 
Cromford,  chapelry  .       •  • 
Hopton,  townisiup  ... 
Ible,  township 

Middleton-by*  Wirksworth,  hamlet 
Ivonbrook  Cnmnge,  hamlet  . 
Alderwasley,  clupelry      .  . 
Ashleyhay,  township 

Biggin,  township 

Ideridgehay  and  Allton,  townships 


4122 
112 
1407 

83 
93 
1031 


272 

149 
194 


The  cotton,  hosier}',  hat,  and  some  other  manufkcturea 
are  carried  on  in  the  parish.  [DKRiiVsniuE,  vol.  viii., 
p.  422.]  The  living  of  Cromford  is  a  perpetual  curacy, 
valued  at  96/.  Hopton  is  famous  for  its  quarries,  which 
afford  excellent  material  for  mantel-pieces.  The  living;  of 
Alderwasley  is  a  donative.  {Journey-Book  qf  BngboM^ 
Dtrbjnkire  fJXttodia'*  Peak  Semerif, 

WiRTEmBERO.  ni^fiRT«n«RO.] 

WISBADEN,  or  WIESnADKN,  the  capital  of  fhe 
duchy  of  Nassau,  is  situated  in  a  .siiuiU  and  pli  a,-..int  valley 
on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Taunus.  On  the  soutn 
and  esat  it  is  surrounded  by  rich  pastuxcs  and  coraHeld^ 
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 on  the  north  by  gentle  eminences  covered  wth  vines, 

protected  from  tlw  bleak  wukU  by  the  )of^  wooded 
mountains  beyond.    In  the  immedwte  vicimtf  of  the 

town  there  art'  productive  gardens  and  orchards,  and  on 
every  side  neat  I'armliousi's  and  Milages.    Wisbaden  is  an 
open  and  constantly  improvm:;  to\sn,  ami  lia.s  broad  and 
well-paved  slreeU.    This  place  owes  its  prcopcrity  and  it* 
mOMt  *  Baden/ to  the  celeorated  hot  ^piint-N  which  were 
Imown  to  the  Romaoa.  and  are  apoken  ol  l^y  Pliny  the 
Elder,  who  lajl^^SllIlt  et  lltoHiaiia  in  Germania  Ibntes 
calidi,  quoram  hauatua  tridoo  tewL'   (AW.  HUt.,  xxxi. 
2.)   Tliere  are  in  all  fourteen  warm  and  two  cold  mineral 
springs.    The  warmest  sjirinp,  which  is  calk'd  tho  Koth- 
brunncn,  I. e.  the  'boiling  sprint:.' has  a  teniptiatiirf  of 
186*Fahr.   The  water  is  used  both  lor  bathin<f  and  drink- 
ing :  the  town  has  only  one  apring  of  water  fit  for  drink- 
inc;  all  the  others  are  brackish.   There  are  twenty-iivc 
pnvate  bathing-houaea  and  two  public  onea,  the  hoepital 
fciths,  and  the  city  bath.  The  present  palace  waa  built  by 
John  Louis  duke  of  Nassau,  towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century ;  it  contains  a  library-  of  127,(X)0  volumes. 
The  town-half  is  worthy  of  notice  for  some  carvinsrs  in 
wood  and  other  ornaments,    llie  new  Kur  Saai,  built  in 
1800.  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  35*)     t  in  front,  and  170 
Heet  deep*  It  contains  a  splendid  saloon,  127  feet  long  and 
07  broad,  which  haa  a  gallery  supported  by  twenty-eight 
•nllars  wr/i  four  pilasters  of  marble  found  in  the  country. 
The  daiiv  table-u'hate  is  sen  i  d  in  the  saloon,  which  is  also 
used  as  a  ball  and  a>-cnibly  moin.    The  i,'ani inn-mom  is 
on  the  right,  and  the  supper-ruoms  on  the  left  hand  of  the 
wloon.   Another  building,  which  deserves  notice  as  one  of 
die  largest  and  bandaomest  in  the  town,  is  the  hotel  called 
the  Vier  JafarCBieiten,  which  has  a  frontase  of  21U  feet,  and 
contains  144  apartments,  with  a  large  and  aplendid  saloon, 
and  good  liatha.  To  these  we  may  add  the  duke's  palace, 
the  barracks  for  800  men,  the  new  school,  the  new  theatre, 
and  the  little  palace,  in  which  there  is  a  public  librarj'  of 
fiO,0(X)  volumes,  and  a  museum  of  antiquities,  Roman  coins, 
and  inachptions,  mostly  dug  up  in  the  town  and  environs ; 
for  the  Romans  had  a  station  here,  and  there  are  stij!  some 
Tenaaiiii  of  the  fort  built  b|^  i>nwni  and  Roman  hatha 
and  aepnlehiea  have  been  macovered.  There  are  alao  in 
the  neighbourhood  fragments  of  a  wall  from  15  to  20 
feet  high,  faced  with  masonry,  and  called  Heidenniauer, 

(f.  the  '  heathen  wall.'  There  are  several  useful  public 
institutions,  s^uch  as  a  school  for  drawing,  mathematics  and 
civil  architecture,  an  antiquarian  society,  aooiphan  a.sylum, 
and  a  bouse  of  ooirection.  The  town  haa  ona  Lutheran, 
one  Calviniat,  and  one  Roman  Oatholie  dniidi.  The  in- 
habitants, said  to  be  now  10.000^  haTe  aome  manufactures, 
but  derive  their  chief  subsistence  (Irom  the  expenditure  of 
the  public  offices  of  the  duchy,  the  ganison,  the  baths, 
w-hicti  are  annually  visited  b^  12,000  to  ISdOOO  atrangers, 
by  agriculture,  ana  tha  cottivaitioa  of  tbair  gaidana  and 
vineyards.  ■  ' 

(Brockhaus,  Convenafiona  Lssbiiboh  ;  Murray,  Handbook 
of  Northern  Germany ;  Head,  BubbUt/rom  ike  Brutmen 
•if  Na»sau ;  Hasael ;  Stein  ;  Horachelmann.) 

^VIS13E^T^,  a  municipal  borouE^h  and  seaport,  in  the 
county  ol  Cambridge,  in  the  division  ol  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
and  hundred  of  Wisbech,  !X)  miles  north  by  «aat  ftom  Lon- 
don, in  S2»  42'  N.  lat.  and  9'  E.  long. 

The  town  is  utuated  in  the  flat  district  of  the  Fens, 
chiefly  on  Ihe  east  bank  of  the  mar  Ncne.  The  town 
is  about  7  milet  from  the  embankment  of  the  Waah  where 
it  ia  croaaed  by  the  road  from  King's  Lynn  to  Sutton.  The 
preeent  bridge  of  .stone,  which  connects  the  two  ])arts  of 
the  town,  was  erected  at  an  expense  of  about  IWIO/..  in 
the  place  of  a  wooden  one  whitHi  was  destroyed  in  17">8. 
It  has  only  one  arch  of  72  feet  span.  The  road-way  is  so 
narrow  as  nut  to  allow  two  carriages  to  pass,  and  the 
daoent  from  the  centre  so  steep  that  accidents  firaqoratly 
oeenr  fkom  tha  diflieulty  of  cheeking  the  rapid  numonnt 
of  vaUdci  when  heavily  laden.  The  town  itself  has  a  neat 

and  uniform  appeaianee  ;  tlie  houses  are  tolentbly  £;ood, 
the  streets  are  clean  and  iitjhted  valii  cii-s,  and  a  hand- 
sonic  circus,  w Inch  was  constructed  in  ISKJ,  necupies  the 
space  on  which  the  castle  of  Wisbech  formerly  stood.  The 
surrounding  country  is  exceedingly  bare  of  trees.  The 
markets  both  for  meat  and  vegetables  are  well  supplied. 
!n  diy  seasons  however  water  for  domestic  uae  is  very 
scanty  and  bad,  the  best  being  often  rain-iratar  collected 
in  cisterns  from  the  roots  of  the  houses. 


The  Com  Exchange,  or  Exchange  Hall,  was  built  by 
tha  corpwation  in  ldll»  ISm:  the  aeeommodation  of  \ha 
merchants  and  (knners  on  tiie  market-day,  but  they  did 
not  find  it  to  answer  their  purpose,  and  deserted  it.  In 

IKH  it  was  inclosed  by  the  capital  bureessca,  and  con- 
verted liilo  a  loiim  tor  lectures,  concerts,  and  similar  pur- 
poses, the  rooms  above  being  used  as  biUiaj-d-TOOms  Mid 
nevt's-rooms.  At  the  back  of  the  Com-Kxcliaiigie  ia  a 
large  plot  of  ground  used  as  a  cattle-market. 

The  New  Town-Hall  was  built  in  1801  on  the  site  of  a 
building  called  *The  Firkin  Croaa,'  which  was  tiie  butter- 
market,  the  town  having  formei'iy  had  a  eonatderable 
trade  in  butter,  but  the  land  in  the  neisjhboTirhood  is 
now  nearly  all  under  tillaue,  and  the  butter  trade  ha* 
ceased.  Tho  lower  part  of  the  Town-Hall  is  the  poultry- 
market;  one  division  of  the  upper  part  is  the  cu&tom- 
houae.  and  the  other  diviaioD  ia  the  eouneil-diamoer  of  tiie 

'''iffeHouse  of  CorrecHon  was  bniH  In  18C7.   It  has  a 

tread-wheel  erected  at  an  expense  of  GOO/.,  which  is  used 
as  a  f\our-inill ;  the  jmsoners  are  generally  about  30.  The 
sessions-house,  or  shire-luill,  is  part  of  the  same  buildins. 
and  in  it  the  Lammas  a.ssizes  and  Midsummer  and  Epi- 
phany sejisions  are  held.  The  workhouse  was  built  ta 
1722,  and  coot  about  2000^.  A  union  wmrkhouae  baa  beci 
since  built,  which,  when  the  population  ratuma  for  1811 
were  given  in,  contained  154  persons. 

The  market-place  occupies  a  large  piece  of  ground  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  In  1811  it  was  paved  with  Yod- 
bliire  biabii  at  an  exix'iise  of  1170/.  The  pul>lic  batb&,  t 
short  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  ww  bank  Of  lbs 
river,  are  small,  but  neatly  conrtructed. 

St.  Peter's  Church  is  a  large  and  antient  building,  witk 
a  tower  detached  from  the  Iwdy.  Tha  cliainbor  over  the 
porch  is  used  as  a  public  library.  flt.Patet^  ia  avicaiap 
which,  with  the  curacy  of  St.  Mary,  is  of  the  annual  vaht^ 
of  1779/. :  it  is  in  the  gil\  of  the  bishop  of  Ely.  The  New 
Chapel,  which  is  a  perpetual  curacy  under  Irustet-s,  is  J 
the  annual  value  of  200/.  There  is  a  General  Baptist 
Chaoel,  a  Baptist  Chapel,  a  Methodist  Chapel,  an  Inde- 
MDoant  Cbapel,  and  places  of  wondiip  for  unitariamaaA 
Quakcra.  A  neat  oemeteay  has  been  recenUy  fonnad  and 

opened. 

The  free  jriamniar-school  was  established  in  1.549  by  t 
charter  of  Edward  VI.  Two  scholarships  for  Magdala 
College,  Cambridge,  were  attached  to  it,  but  Uie  funds  were 
miaapplied  fur  many  yean,  till  in  1705  the  cor]K)ra-kt3 
were  compelled  by  prooeedings  in  Chancery  to  restore 
them  to  the  purposes  of  the  founder.  A  cnarity-aelMMl 
for  boys  and  another  for  girls  were  e-stablished  about  17311 
There'  are  several  public  charities  in  \Visbech,  moat  t4 
which  were  under  the  nianai^ement  of  the  corporation,  but 
arc  now  under  trustees,  according  to  the  regidatioru,  of  ti  e 
Municipal  Corporations  Act, 

There  is  a  canal  between  Wisbech  and  Outw  ell,  which 
was  completed  in  1702:  it  connects  the  Nene  with  the 
Ousa.  Considacable  sums  have  lately  been  expended  b 
making  new  sluices  and  repairing  old' ones. 

Tlie  navigation  of  the  Nene  to  Wisbech  had  gradually 
become  very  difficult  and  dangerous,  from  tlie  accumtilA- 
tion  of  mud  and  sand  :  biil  by  cuts  and  other  works,  it  l»i? 
recently  been  much  improved.  The  mills  which  were 
used  to  force  the  water  to  the  sea  are  no  longer  needed, 
and  vessels  can  arrive  at  the  fuajr  ef  the  port  without  mm 
material  impediment  The  vcssms  belonging  to  Wldietii 
in  1842  were  22  under  r»0  tons,  of  the  total  burthen  of  7^1 
tons,  and  TjC  above  50  tons,  of  the  total  burthen  of  5JDL1 
Ions.  There  are  two  steamers,  under  50  tons  buiihen.  In 
1841  the  number  of  vessels  which  sailed  coastways  frcm 
the  jKjrl  were  840,  total  .39.317  tons;  the  numlier  wliich 
entered  the  port  were  1024,  total  02,401  tons.  In  1841,  25 
British  and  IG  foreign  vessels,  total  4674  tons,  entered  Wis* 
l>ech  fam  foreign  ports ;  1  British  and  3  foreign,  total  SOS 
tons,  saiDed  Ibr  foreign  ports.  There  is  no  colonial  trade. 
In  1840  the  grosii  receipt  of  cusli  tn^'  li  'y  wiis  K');t;/. 

The  corporation,  previous  to  (iie  .Municipal  lieiorui  Act, 
consisted  of  ten  capital  l)uv>;esses  and  -iOs.  freeholder* 
who  were  householders  in  the  town.  The  burgesses  were 
elected  bf  the  honsdiold  freeholders.  The  admle  muBber 
of  the  eorporation,  incUiding  the  bowaiwi,  ia  1886^  iwa 
2S0,  and  the  total  population  of  the  ooroosh  was  8377. 
The  governing  charter  was  21  Chas.  II.  By  the  Municipal 
Reform  Act  Wisbech  was  divided  into  2  ward»,  with  C 
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aldermen,  and  18  rounciiloni.   The  burgesstti  on  the  roll 
in  the  first  registration  in  183ft  weve  880;  ttia  liniti  of  th« 
borough  were  not  altered. 
In  1841  the  population  of  the  puiAi^iibeeli  8LP«ter 

was  8330;  of  Wisbech  St.  Mar}',  1599;  ud  Of  tiw  cha- 

pcSry  of  Guyhim,  332 :  total  10,461. 

A  castle  \va5  huill  at  Wisbech  ii)  108G  hy  William  I. 
From  the  Domosdiiv  Hook  it  appears  that  '  In  the  town 
two  fishi  rii--.  cli<l  n-iider  to  the  abbot  [of  Ely]  14.000  eels, 
ntid  at  present  doth  render  13«.  Ad.  Ihe  abbot  hath  soke 
over  all  the  men  of  the  town.*  The  inhabitants  were  made 
loU-free  by  gnut  from  Riebard  I.,  and  confiniwd  by  aub- 
t^aent  kiiifts.  Wubeeti  lufl^red  greatly  more  than  onee 
bytho  breaking  down  of  the  rmbankmentsand  overflowins; 
or  the  wa.  In  1379  the  Guild  ol  the  Holy  Trinity  of  W\  s- 
6['ch  was  established  ;  and  there  were  eight  minor  puild--. 
The  last  meeting  of  the  Guild  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  in 
1357  1,1  Edw.  VI.),  but  there  is  no  entry  of  proceedings 
aAer  1540;  aooo  after  the  diaaolution  of  the  monaaterieak 
when  tbo  Chnld  of  flie  Holy  THnity  «aa  aappened.  Com- 
miarioncn  met  at  Ely  in  154R  to  inquire  into  its  affaii-s 
and  property.  Tlie  castle  \va.<*  dismantled  \\\  the  reign  of 
Ilftiry  II.;  it  was  destroyed  by  an  inundation  in  12;J6. 
and  was  afterwards  rebuilt.  It  had  a  constable,  and  several 
])eisons  were  confined  in  it  as  state  piisoners.  It  became 
the  property  of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  and  was  afterwards 
bought  oy  Thurloe,  Cromwell's  secretaiy,  who  rebuilt  it  aa 
a  modern  mansion.    It  has  since  been  demolidied. 

(7%«  History  of  Winbech^  Wisbech,  1838;  Municipal 
f^'trjinratioiis  Rejiort,  183.5 ;  Paritttmentorv  JheumuUt,^ 

WISBY.  [Gothland.] 

WISCONSIN.    [Mississippi  Rivkr.] 

WISCONSIN  HnJJS.    [Mississippi  Rivxa.] 

WISCONSIN  is  a  part  of  the  United  States  of  North 
Amerieat  exteodins  over  the  moit  north-wcatem  portion 
of  the  eoanffy  which  is  east  of  the  Mnaiarippi  River.  It 
lies  between  42°  30'  und  4!)°  N.  lat.  and  between  86°  40' 
and  95°  W.  long.  On  llie  south  it  borders  on  Illinois,  from 
which  state  it  is  separated  bv  the  parallel  of  42°  30'.  Its! 
ea-'lern  side  is  washed  by  Lake  Micliiiian  from  the  bound- ' 
ary-line  of  Illinois  to  that  Urge  inlet  ^>  hu  h  is  calh  d  Given 
Bay.  This  bay  leceiYes  a  liver,  called  MenomoBies,  which 
eoDiHtatae  the  boimdaiy  between  Wisconin  and  the 
northern  peninsula  of  the  ttate  of  Michigan  nearly  to  it* 
source,  where  the  river  approaches  &ke  Desert,  the 
dividing  line  passes  through  that  lake  to  the  source  of  the 
river  Montreal,  and  then  along  this  river  to  its  mouth  in 
I.akc  Sunerior.  The  most  western  portion  of  Lake 
Superior  lies  within  Wisconsin.  On  the  nortli-west  \Vi»- 
oonaia  boidaa  on  the  British  colonies.  The  boundary-line 
between  them  eoonAriei  begins  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior  at  ^e  month  of  Pigeon  River  (4B"  N.  lat.)  and 
rtms  through  a  scrie.'^  of  lakes  connected  with  one  another 
by  short  nvers  westward  to  Ilainy  lake  and  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods.  The  western  bounaar)-line  of  Wisconsin  is 
formed  by  a  meridian  line  drawn  from  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  to  the  Mississippi, 
which  river  it  strikes  below  Lake  Caas.  Farther  south  the 
Mtssianpm  divides  Wisconsin  from  Iowa  Tenitoty.  Tlie 
area  of  Wisconsin  is  estimated  at  96,0(10  souare  miles,  or 
about  10,000  square  miles  more  than  Great  Britain. 

/■''  ration  y  the  Country. — Wisconsin  is  more  than 
7W)  miles  distant  from  the  Atlantic  in  a  straight  line, 
and  between  1()7<)  and  U180  miles  from  the  .Juan  da 
Fuca  Sound,  an  inlet  of  the  Pacific.  The  elevation 
of  the  two  great  lakes  lying  east  and  north  oi  it  has 
been  deteniuned.  Lake  Micnisan  ia  565  feet,  and  I^ke 
Superior  827  feet  above  the  Atlantic.  The  only  point  on 
the  banks  of  the  Missis-sippi  in  these  parts  which  has 
exactly  been  determined  is  Koch  Island  (41"  :10'),  which  is 
a  degree  south  ot  the  southern  boundary  of  Wisconsin  and 
h*^'!  ieet  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  other  data  are 
iess  exact.  According  to  the  observations  of  Major  Lone, 
Ihe  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter's  Kiver  is  680 
feet  above  the  sea,  but  this  appears  to  be  somewhat  too 
low,  and  others  give  it  780  wA  etevttiOD.  The  country 
surrounding  the  takes  wMeh  eomtittite  the  head-waters  of 
the  Mi^si^sIppi  is  estimated  to  be  about  1300  feet  above 
the  sca-level.  Along  the  British  boundary-line  is  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods,  which  is  and  R^ilny  Lake,  which  is  about 
1100  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  Grand  Portage,  which 
forms  the  water»hed  between  the  Pigeon  Kiver  flowing 
«Mtwaid  into  Lake  Superior  and  tha  waten  which  ran 
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westward  towards  Lake  Winnipeg,  is  probably  somewhat 
more  than  1200  feet  above  the  aea,  or  not  qiuta  600  ftat 
above  Lake  Superior. 

8miikM  and  SoU^YTe  are  only  vrell  acquainted  with 
those  parts  of  Wisconsin  which  are  contiguous  to  the 
boundiuy-lines.  The  interior  has  been  traveised  by  traders 
along  three  w ater-oooMs,  but  no  acoount  of  tfafaa  paili 
has  been  given. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  occupies  the  most  norlfa-weitail 
comer  of  Wisconsin.  This  lake  is  about  75  mile*  loof  , 
and  from  10  to  39  or  40  nilca  wide.  "The  surftee  la 
itudded  with  numerous  islands  of  various  sizes  and 
fiBnns.  The  larger  part  of  the  lake  is  vrithin  the  British 
territories,  and  its  watera  are  carried  off  to  Lake  Win- 
nipeg, by  a  very  rapid  river  called  likewise  Winnipeg. 
The  country  surrounding  the  lake  is  one  of  the  most  dreaij 
imaginable.  The  climate  is  rigorous,  the  surface  exceeo- 
ingly  rugged  and  broken,  and  the  soil  uniformly  thin ;  m 
manv  puoes  it  is  totally  wanting.  A  solitaiy  mooaa-deeb 
eainboo,  or  bear  is  ooeasionally  fbond,  and  a  halfntarvad 
family  of  savages  sometimes  fix  their  solitarj'  residence 
upon  some  of  the  water-courses  and  subsist  on  fish.  The 
woods  contain  only  a  few  stunted  trees,  among  which  the 
most  numerous  are  two  species  of  pine,  called  white  and 
red  epinette,  a  small  species  of  pitch  pine,  birch,  and  a 
hard  or  variety  of  poplar.  The  undergrowth  is  dense  m 
many  places,  and  consists  of  stunted  oak  and  a  greet  num- 
ber of  bushes  which  produce  berries.  Rainy  River  falls 
into  the  Ijike  of  the  Woods,  and  extends  eastward  100 
miles  to  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  The  country  along 
its  course  is  of  a  better  description.  Here  bottoms  ana 
table-lands  of  considerable  extent  are  often  met  with,  but 
they  arc  generally  bounded  by  tractji  of  a  rugged  and 
broken  character.  The  forests  are  more  dense  cjid  heavy, 
and  contain,  besides  the  above-mentioned  trees,  white  oak, 
ash,  hickory,  water-maple,  white  wi^nt,  Hoden,  and  elm. 
Tlie  jiiiie  and  white  birch  are  more  abundant,  and  attain  a 
stately  size.  It  .seems  that  in  this  part  considerable  tracts 
are  fit  fur  cultivation.  The  country  farther  east  is  not  quite 
so  good,  but  much  better  than  that  which  surrounds  the 
Lake  of  the  Woods.  Patches  of  ground  susceptible  of  cul- 
tivation here  and  there  present  themselves.  The  forest- 
trees  exhibit  a  greater  variety  and  attain  a  larger  size ;  but 
as  the  dividing  ridge  between  the  waters  of  I^ke  Superior 
and  Lake  Winnipeg  is  approached,  tracts  of  flat  and  marshy 
lands  become  more  nunu  iuus  and  more  extensive,  and 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  limit  the  country  appears 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  twamps,  quagmires,  ana  stag- 
nant pools.  The  swamps  have  a  growth  of  spruce,  ept- 
nette,  and  larch,  and  some  pines,  exceedingly  dense,  and 
in  some  places  rendered  almost  impenetrable  by  a  profb- 
sion  of  underwood.  The  lakes  of  this  region  are  exce«l« 
ingly  numerous  and  thronged  with  islands.  From  the 
watershed  the  broken  and  rocky  country  descends  rather 
rapidly  towards  the  northern  sliore  of  Lal<e  Superior,  where 
it  terminates  in  precipitous  cliii's,  varying  in  height  from 
20O  to  400  feet.  The  country  contiguous  to  the  southern 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  ia  UtUe  Imown.  When  seen  tnm 
the  lake  it  riNe  ni  the  ianediaie  vieiidty  of  the  ahorea 
into  cllffii,  from  100  to  400  feet  above  the  water.  These 
cliffs  are  very  steep,  and  either  bare  or  only  covered  with 
low  bushes.  Forest  trees  rarely  occur,  except  in  the  de- 
pressions formed  by  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  or  in  the 
recedes  of  some  bays.  The  rivers  generally  fed 
at  a  short  distance  above  their  mouths. 

The  countiy  surrounding  the  lakes,  whose  united  < 
constitute  the  most  remote  feeder  of  the  Mississippi,  consists 
of  a  succession  of  swamps,  and  of  sandy  ridg:es  overgrown  * 
with  pines,  and  in  some  parts  there  are  extensive  savannahs  ■■ 
with  a  scanty  vegetation.  It  does  not  »e*in  fit  tor  cultivation, 
and  contains  little  game.  Below  the  Falls  of  Packagama 
(47°  20'  N.  lat.)  the  country  contiguous  to  the  banks  of  the 
river  is  alluvia],  and  well  timbered  with  pine,  hemlock,  and 
other  kinds  of  trees.  At  somc  distance  below  the  faUi 
the  river  passes  through  aa  immense  cypress  sw^mp.  South 
of  this  swamp,  which  is  called  Tamerack  Swamp,  the  coun- 
try along  the  river  presents  a  dreary  aspect  of  high  barren 
knobs  coNt  ied  with  dead  or  jalleii  pine  timber;  only  in  a 
few  places  there  are  rvdges  of  yellow  or  pitch  pine,  and 
there  occur  occasionally  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
rivrr  small  bottoms  overgrown  with  lime-trees,  elm,  oak, 
and  ash.  The  Mississippi  is  here  a  small  river,  flowing 
through  a  low  countiy.  In  approachm^^mout^  of  tha 
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Sac  River  and  the  Big  Rapids  the  country  changes  into  a 
fine  prairie  with  groves  of  pine  on  the  edges  of  the  banks, 
tad  QccasionaUy  a  amalJ  bottom  of  oak,  aah,  and  maple. 
The  soil,  which  farther  north  it  sandy,  hai  here  more  con- 
iiltence,  mik!  i'  i-«  Mipposcd  t!iat  it  would  produce  small 
g^in  in  Bbumiancu  ;  llie  bottoms  arc  rich  and  fit  for  com 
and  liemp.  Below  the  Hijf  Rapids  the  woods  are  still  more 
extensive,  but  in  approaching  St.  Anthony  s  Falls  the  coun- 
tiy  is  either  entirety  barren  or  a  prairie  with  scarcely  any 
timber*  except  nme  scrub  oak.  The  bottoms  are  very 
mall. 

After  descending  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  the  Missis- 
•mpi  enters  a  region  of  limestone.  It  runs  in  a  bottom, 
wmeh  belo\s'  Lake  Pepin  widens  from  4  to  12  miles. 
This  bottom  U  unilbrmiy  bounded  by  linie^totu-  cliffs, 
which  are  generally  abrupt  aiid  often  precipitoif^.  Within 
the  bottoms  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Pepin,  isu- 
Itfed  hilU  and  knobs  of  connderable  magnhade  based  liikhi 
^rizontal  strata  of  rock  and  towering  to  various  heights 
are  fVequently  met  with.  The  valley  consists  of  prairie 
and  woo<llands  alterniitinir ;  the  foriiier  are  usually  elevated 
above  the  reach  of  flond--  ami  are  lichly  covered  with  heib- 
age  and  flowers;  while  tlie  latter  sustain  a  heavy  growth  of 
trees,  but  the  greater  part  is  inundated  in  flood  time.  The 
cliffs  bounding  this  fine  valley  arc  of  diff'erent  heights. 
Above  Lake  Pepin  they  vary  between  100  to  900  flMt,  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  they  attain  fmn  900  to  flOO  feet,  and  be- 
low it  they  rise  to  7W  or  WX)  feet  over  the  surface  of  the 
river.  Towards  the  mouth  of  the  Wi'-con^in  River  they 
sink  atraiii  to  ^)00  feet,  and  south  of  it  they  are  still  lower. 
These  high  lands  are  intersected  by  deep  and  numerous 
nvera  and  watercourses,  winch  give  to  that  part  of  the 
eountry  a  hilly  and  broken  ■■pe<!t.  At  the  back  of  them 
the  country  is  dhrerritled  by  hills  and  valleys ;  the  hills  are 
hitrh  and  rugged,  and  contain  timber ;  the  valleys  often  pre- 
sent extensive  flats,  abounding  in  lakes,  swamps,  and 
puntls.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  the  vet^etation  not  vigorous; 
the  trees  do  not  attain  their  full  giovvSh.  This  country  is 
bounded  on  the  ea^t  by  a  ridge  of  hills,  which,  near  44" 
N.  lat.,  is  called  the  Ocooch  and  Smokey  Mountains,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Superior,  Porcupine  Hills  or  Wis- 
consin Mountains.  Their  altitude  is  estimated  at  1200 
fee'  above  the  common  level,  or  about  2006  feet  above 
tide-wafer.  This  hilly  reijion  lies  near  90°  W.  long.,  and  there 
originate  the  head-watei>  of  a  great  number  of  rivers  and 
numerous  lakes.  The  country  east  of  this  riJge  is  less 
broken  and  rugged,  the  soil  is  less  sandy,  the  vegetation 
luxoriattCnM  the  forest  trees  tttua  a  more  stately 


growth.  Large  tracts  in  this  part  of  Wisconsin  are  con- 
sidered fit  for  cultivation.  The  forests  on  the  Ocooch  and 
Wisconsin  Mountains  consist  chiefly  of  yellow  pine,  pitch 
pine,  and  white  pine  of  excellent  quality,  but  white  birch, 
white  cedar,  spruce,  and  juniper  are  also  common. 

The  best  known  portion  of  Wisconsin  is  that  w  hich  lies 
contiguous  to  the  State  of  Illinois.  The  country  between 
the  southern  boundary  and  the  Wisconsin,  where  that  river 
runs  from  east  to  west,  is  an  irregular  plain,  elevated  from 
250  to  300  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
consists  of  limestone,  which  is  ol^en  rent  by  deep  and 
nearly  perpendicular  chasms  of  considerable  depth  but 
litUe'wjdth.  On  the  upper  surface  of  the  plain  are  nume- 
rous  single  hills  rising  from  2(X)  to  600  feet  above  their 
bases,  and  from  600  to  1000  feet  above  the  watereouises 
which  ran  in  the  chasms.  The  hiirhcst  of  these  hills  is 
called  Blue  Mould,  and  is  slated  to  lie  1414  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  Mis»issippi  at  the  moulh  of  VViseonsin  River. 
The  greater  part  of  this  rcpon  is  a  piairie  destitute  of 
wood,  and  generally  covered  with  a  good  ttirf.  There  are 
also  many  tracts  overgrown  witll  trees,  especially  stunted 
oak,  but  these  woods  have  no  underwood,  and  the  single 
trees  are  generally  from  10  to  20  feet  from  one  anotMr. 
In  a  few  places  the  forests  are  more  dense,  and  consist 
mostly  of  Quereus  alba,  Qnprcus  macrocarpa,  Juglans 
squamosa,  and  .hi^lar.s  lomeulosa.  The  limestone  rocks 
rarely  appear  on  the  surface  except  in  the  chasms,  being 
usually  covered  with  a  black  mould,  which  has  frequently 
a  depth  of  from  4  to  5  feet,  and  to  appearance  all  the 
qualities  of  a  fertile  soil.  But  no  part  of  it  hax  been  culti- 
vated, agriculture  being  at  present  limited  to  the  bottoms 
of  the  rivers,  w  hich  run  at  a  considerable  depth  t>eIow  the 
general  level  of  the  country  especially  that  of  t!ie  Wis- 
cwistn,  which  reiKUibles  the  bottom  of  the  Missi^ppi,  but 

is  only  from  one  mile  to  ttvo  miles  wide. 


The  country  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  has  a 
different  aspect.  The  southern  part,  as  far  north  SS  the  small 
bay  into  which  the  river  Milwaukee  fells,  is  a  portion  o( 
the  great  level  and  low  plmn  which  snntiunds  the  southern 

extremity  of  the  lake,  and  extends  from  St.  Joseph's  River 
to  the  Wihvaukee.  It  is  an  extensive  flat  emlwacing 
woodlands  and  prairies  alternating  with  each  other.  The 
soil  is  apparently  good,  but  the  chilling  northern  winds 
which  blow  from  the  lake  charged  with  vapour  frequently 
spoil  the  crops.  Fkrther  north  the  shores  of  the  lake  are 
skirted  by  high  sand^illBb  whieh  sometimes  extend  inland, 
and  are  barren,  but  protect  the  more  level  and  fertile 
country  which  b  traversed  by  the  Milwaukee  and  Mana- 
wakee  Rivers,  acainst  the  winds  Milling  from  the  lake. 
North  of  44°  N.  lat.  and  up  to  (ireea  Hay,  and  the  boundary- 
line  of  Michigan,  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  somewhat 
rocky,  uneven,  and  partly  wooded,  but  do  not  appear  to 
be  feitito:  the  country  (krther  inland  aJoDg  the  Fox 
River,  and  towards  Winnebafpo  Lakc^  hsa  a  eonaderahk 
deerce  of  fertility. 

Un-ersand  ImJics. — ^The  largest  and  most  important  rivet* 
fall  into  the  Mississippi.  The  Wisconsin,  from  which  the 
name  of  the  country  is  derived,  runs  through  the  middle  ot 
the  southern  half.  '  It  flows  from  some  Uwes  north  of  45* 
N.  lat.,  and  runs  first  nearly  ISO  miles  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion, when  it  turns  to  the  south-west  and  west,  and,  altera 
course  exceeding  100  miles  more,  falls  into  the  Misslisip^ 
near  Prairie  du  fliicn.  When  swollen  by  a  freshet  it 
affords  an  easy  navigation  for  boats  of  considerable 
burthen  for  more  than  100  miles  from  Prairie  d j  Chieu 
to  the  place  where  the  river  changes  its  southern  into 
a  south-western  course.  At  this  place  is  a  portage  at 
one  mile  and  a  hali;  aeiiNi  a  ut  neadow,  which  is 
occasionally  subject  to  InandaHon,  to  the  Fox  River  of 
Green  Bay,  thus  affording  a  navigable  rommunicatio'; 
between  T^ke  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi,  through  whuh 
boats  have  been  known  tti  pa->.  The  current  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  river  is  r:ipid,  and  like  the  Missisiiippi  it  con- 
tains numerous  islands  :  when  the  water  is  low,  UM  naviga- 
tion is  obstructed  by  shoals  and  sand-banka. 

The  river  next  to  the  Wiseonnn  in  importance,  if  not  io 
majrnitude,  is  the  Fox  River,  \rhose  head  waters  lie  to  the 
ea.st  of  the  great  br:id  ul'llif  Wisconsin.  From  the  portage 
above-noticed  bet\veen  tl'.i-  \\\'n  ^i^L■r^  it  run^^  northward  to 
a  series  of  lakes  extendine  from  west  to  eai.t.  Lssuing  froni 
these  lakes  the  Fox  River  nins  north-west,  until  it  is  joinet' 
from  the  north  by  the  largest  of  its  afBueotk  the  WoU 
River.  The  uiuted  river  passes  through  a  small  lake  into 
Winnebago  LbIm,  which  is  30  miles  long  and  nearly  10 
miles  across  in  the  widest  pail.  It  leaves  this  lake  at  its 
north-western  extremity  and  soon  allerwanls  forms  some 
rapids,  which  obstnict  navigation,  but  do  not  interrupt  iU 
Tlie  remainder  of  its  course  lies  to  the  north-east,  and  it 
falls  into  the  most  southern  reoess  of  Green  Bay.  The 
navigable  part  of  this  river  Ihnu  the  portage  to  its  mondk 
considerably  exceeds  100  miles. 

Of  the  other  rivers  we  shall  only  mention  three,  which 
fall  into  the  Mi$»issippi.  the  Black  River,  the  Chippewa? 
and  St. Croix  Rivers.  Black  River  drains  a  valley,  in  which 
the  surrounding  hills  are  covered  with  fine  forest  trees: 
and  the  pine  timber  procured  in  this  jplaoe  is  sent  as  far 
south  as  St.  Xjoida Jb  ICssouri.  The  Chippeway  and  the 
St.  Croix  rise  Mar  some  of  the  tributary  streams  of  Lake 
Superior,  and  tfds  eircumstanee  has  given  them  some  com- 
mercial importance,  as  tradem  genenlly  choow  one  of 

these  rivers  for  their  routes. 

The  number  of  lakes  which  are  dispersed  over  the 
country  between  the  Missis-sippi  River  and  Lake  Superior 
is  very  great.  In  some  parts  tney  cover  more  than  lialf  the 
surfeee,  most  of  them  vaiying  fimn  2  to  10  ndlesin  cneum- 
ferenoe ;  but  there  are  also  several  larger  lakes.  Tlie  larger, 
besides  the  Lake  of  Woods,  arc  the  Flambeau  Lnke  and  the 
Tomahawk  Lake,  each  of  which  sends  its  waters  to  the 
Chipjiewny  River.  Tlie  country  south  ot  45-  cunlains 
comparatively  few  lakes,  with  the  exception  of  the  low  tract 
of  country  which  lies  between  the  great  bend  of  tlie  Wie- 
consin  River  and  Green  Bay,  and  is  drained  by  Fox  River. 
This  tract  ctntfains  taumeraus  laka^  among  which  is  flie 
Winnebago  Lake. 

C/imute. — The  winters  are  very  cold  and  the  summers 
very  hot.  The  long  and  eoKl  winters  prevent  wheat  front 
succeeding  in  any  part  of  Wisconsin,  though  the  giaia 
end  phnts  which  are  sown  in  spriaf  nioeied  rwj  well. 
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Hm  ^Amdm  between  the  two  seafont  ii  much  greater 
fbu  ID  the  QOrtherii  countries  oi'  Europe  which  are  under 
same  deeree  of  latitude  and  nearly  as  elevated  as 
Wisconsin.  This  is  evident  from  the  subjoined  table, 
tvhich  is  founded  on  the  meteorological  observations  made 
•t  Fort  Shelling,  at  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter's  River,  at 
nraiiM  du  Chien,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  at 
Fort  Howafd,  at  the  mouth  of  Fox  River.  We  add  for  the 
aake  of  comparison  the  result  of  the  meteorological  observa- 
tions made  at  Wexiu,  situated  on  Ute  table-laddof  6m»land 
in  southern  Sweden. 

MonMif  wm»  ttn^eraiun  <ff  Fort  Sktfltinr,  Pratrk  *i 
Ckim,  Fk>rt  Howard,  and  fVexto. 


Joauaiy  . 

February. 

March 
April .  . 

i£j  .  . 

JOM  .  . 

AngiHt  . 
• 

September 
October  . 
NoTcnbcr 

Winter  . 
Spring 


I^it  53" 
Port  Slwllintt. 
▲lliiuda  about 

TaoA. 

L«l.  AS"  03- 

PrairiB 
du  Cliiro. 

enn. 

F<irl  Hi.njitil 

AlUlud*  abuul 
•MA. 

r-it.  .VST 

W,x,i.  • 

AltaludaabM 
MO  ft. 

3-26» 
11-68 
10-92 

6-20* 

14  we 

23-73 

9*40' 
13*20 
21*40 

28-68* 

27-86 
2B*18 

37-39 
43*75 
61*28 

38  01 
43-99 
(30-49 

84*86 
48*18 
61 -IS 

30*68 
40*80 
53*12 

70-19 
76-47 
72-77 

69- '25 
73-66 
72-37 

66-48 
72*40 
68*09 

G2-20 
66-04 
63*13 

GO -58 
30'88 

61-16 
44-37 
:«-26 

50-  IS 
43-47 
36*32 

54  30 
44*48 
36*42 

11-63 
47-47 
72*81 

44-57 

14-93 
47-50 
71-76 
46-60 

14-67 
46*73 
6B*U 

46-32 

28-23 

41-fia 

63*46 

44-73 

44-12 

45-20 

■tlOG  1 

44-r)G 

Autumn  .  . 
Annual  mean 

Diirinsf  thelhrve  winter  moiitii.-i,  and  evf-n  in  Novtmbi-r, 
the  cold  in  \Vi^coIl^in  is  so  intense,  tliat  the  thermometer 
frequently  descends  bt-Iow  zero,  which  very  seldom  take* 
pbce  in  southern  Sweden  ;  however  the  teinperature  riaea 
nqmllir  in  ih*  month  of  March*  much  more  ao  than  in  any 
part  or  Europe.'and  tMa  aaorai  to  Iw  the  eaae  in  all  parts 
of  North  -\merica,  but  more  especially  in  1ho*e  wrest  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains,  where  the  warmth  increases  most 
dunna:  March  and  April.  Accordincly  wt-  lltid,  ttiat  the 
spnn^  is  much  warmer  in  these  countries  than  in  Europe, 
in  places  which  have  the  lanM  mean  annual  temperature. 
On  the  other  hand»  the  decreaae  of  heat  in  the  months  of 
October  and  November  k  also  greater. 

The  prevailinir  winds  in  the  countriea  nhiated  near  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan  are  from  the  south-west  tor  at 
least  ten  months  in  the  year.  But  on  the  brinks  of  tho 
Mississippi  the  north-west  is  the  prevailint;  vind.  except  in 
May  and  June,  when  the  south-east  is  more  lre([Ut'nt.  At 
Fort  Shelling  however  the  north-west  is  frequently  re- 
placed by  a  south-weat  wind.  Thunder.etormi  are  frequent, 
•apteiailjr  at  the  beginning  of  the  q^iing  and  towaida  the 
end  of  the  eammer. 

Productions. — As  the  number  of  atrriciiltural  ^settlements 
is  small,  and  of  very  recent  date,  we  arc  not  vet  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  aprricultural  productions  t)iat  may  be 
raised.  Indian  com  is  said  to  succeed  in  a  few  places, 
ffitherto  only  oats  and  potatoes  have  boon  raised  to  any 
eonaiderabla  extent.  In  many  of  the  mimmous  lakes  dis» 
peraed  over  the  eonntry  between  tho  Miarisaippi.  Lake 
Superior,  and  the  British  boundary,  wiM  lice  prows  in 
abundance.  Tt  is  ccdiected  by  the  native  tHbcs.  and  also 
UKetl  b)  tilt'  "  hiU's,  who  reside  in  these  parts  ax  traders. 

The  forests  contain  white,  black,  red,  and  post  oak, 
hidmy,  walnut,  suptr-maple,  lime-tree,  cotton-wood,white, 
Uiie*  and  black  a^  elm,  red  cedar,  sasmfraa,  willow,  elm, 
•ad  tha  diftrent  Unda  of  pine  before  mentioned,  white 
Ufdi,ifliila««dar,  spruce,  and  janiper.  The  prairies  in  the 
BOntherrt  (Ustriets  are  covered  with  a  fine  turf,  and  afford 
pood  pastures  ft  r  cattle  and  sheep. 

Eurjpean  animals  which  have  been  introduced,  appear 
to  thrive.  Cattle  and  sheep  bepin  to  be  numerous.  The 
Aborii^nea,  who  inhabit  the  northern  district,  keep  that 
kind  of  dog  whieh  ia  used  to  drag  sledpes.  There  are  wild 
•nioMlaof  acvwal  Unda.  Intbanoithomdiatiietaara  bof' 


raloe<,  elk,  and  deer  in  large  numbers  ;  but  these  animals 
are  rare  in  the  southern  di.->tricls.  Bears,  wolves,  and 
foxes  are  .still  numerous.  The  black  and  silver  lox  are 
preatiy  prized  for  their  skins.  The  other  animals  are 
beaveia,  otten»  minks,  martins,  aablea,  and  muak-ratv  all  of 
whidi  are  nnmerous  only  in  Uie  northern  diatrteta.  Thf 
lakes,  swamps,  and  rivers  abound  in  water-fowl,  such  m 
swans,  peese,  ducks,  and  teal.  There  are  also  eaplea,  fal- 
(•on>,  storks,  wild  turkeys,  and  partridges.  Fl^!l  hIjouikI  in 
the  lakes.  The  most  important  kind  is  »he  wlutt-fisli, 
which  weiphs  from  4  to  6  p<iiiiuls,  and  is  very  numerous  in 
some  of  the  northern  lakes.  The  rivers  abound  in  sturgeon. 
Rattlesnakes  occur,  but  they  are  not  numerous. 

The  minaml  riehoa  of  thia  eountiy  bagin  to  b«  tuniod  to 
account.  It  may  be  more  than  twenty  years  since  it  was 
discovered  that  in  the  snuthem  distticts  nf  \Vi-i.onsin 
and  the  north-western  coraer  oi  Il<iiioi.-,  \t'in>  oi  It  ad  oc- 
curred; and  since  that  time  the  min<-s  have  lueii  uoikrd 
with  great  success.  Tlieir  produce  in  182U  had  risen  to 
thirteen  millions  and  a  half  of  pounds;  and  in  183!J  nearly 
to  twenty-4wo  milliooa.  In  tha  lamo  part  ooppor  ia  founo, 
and  thia  metal  has  also  been  cxtraetea,  but  not  3ret  to  any 
extent.  At  Mineral  Point  (42"  50'  N.  lat.)  copper  ore  to 
the  amount  of  50.000  lbs.  was  sliipjied  on  the  Missis- 
sippi lor  Swansea  iii  iKiH  :  :ir.d  it  i>-,ta1i>i  in  the  Report 
to  Congress  that  tins  ore  contained  more  than  twice  the 
quantity  of  metal  which  is  contained  in  the  ore  obtained 
from  the  mines  in  Cornwall.  The  vaina  which  yield 
copper  ore  contun  alao  large  quantitiaa  of  tine  and  oala- 
mine,  of  which  however  no  naa  is  made.  Iron  ore  is  also 
stated  to  be  common,  but  it  is  not  worked,  and  the  small 
quantity  \Nhieh  is  consumed  in  the  country  is  broupht  from 
Tennessee.  There  is also  black  lead,  chalcedony,  jasper,  and 
cornelians.  Oood  bnildingalem  la  obtained  mm  tM  til 
stone  diffk 

htkaMamtt  and  Popu/a/ion.— Though  the  alNirigina! 
tribaawUdi  ooee  lived  uti  the  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
have  been  removed  to  the  countries  west  of  it  [North 

AMFnir-AX  Tmhavs,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  286],  some  native  tribes 
still  keep  their  iootinp  in  Wisconsin.  Their  removal  wa-s 
not  necessary,  as  there  is  no  aixiiciilturaJ  settlement  of  the 
whites  north  of  a  Hne  ditiwn  from  the  mouth  of  Wisconsin 
River  to  Green  Hay.  In  the  northern  districts  of  this 
country  there  are  atiil  Chippewan,  Saukv  and  aome  flkmtiiea 
of  Potawatomis ;  but  the  whole  mrmoer  of  the  Indian 
population  probably  falls  short  of  lO.(KK)  individuals.  Ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  1840,  the  white  population 
amounted  to  30.;i4.").  Perhaps  one-half  are  of  Fn  iuh 
origin.  In  the  bepinninp  of  the  last  ccnturj-,  when  the 
French  traders  in  ihrs  had  taken  possession  of  the  Island 
of  Maehilimacldnao^  in  the  atraita-  of  that  nMne*  which 
unite  Lake  Mtehigan  to  lake  Huroo,  thav  discovered  that 
the  best  roail  to  the  Mississippi  was  by  the  Fox  River  and 
Wisconsin  River:  and  accordinply  thev  pradually  settled 
small  colonies  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Vox  River,  on  the  port- 
ape  between  this  river  and  the  Wisconsin,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  last-mentioned  river.  The  descendants  of  these 
traders  turned  to  apriciilture ;  and  even  after  the  beginning 
of  the  pref^ent  centurv-  theao  nenohmen  were  the  only 
whites  in  Wisconsin  wno  wen  ngrieiilturists.  Since  that 
time  the  discovery  of  the  lead  mines  has  attracted  many 
settlers  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  isatatea 
that  about  3000  people  are  occupied  in  the  mines. 

History,  Gorernm^nt.  Tmrti*. — Wisconsin  was  dis- 
covered by  the  F"rench  from  Canada  towards  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  centur}-,  as  la  related  in  '  Hennepia^ 
Travela.'  In  1886  Wiaoonsin  was  erected  into  a  teimevy» 
and  the  government  was  orpaniced.  lYie  leHslatlve  aa- 
scmbly  consists  of  n  council  of  thirteen  members,  elected 
for  tour  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  26  mem- 
bers elerltd  for  two  years.  Tlie  srttvi  inor.  v.hois.ilso  super- 
intendent of  Indian  affairs,  is  appointed  and  paid  by  tha 
federal  povemment,  and  also  the  jutipes.  As  the  countiy 
baa  only  been  recently  settled,  no  towns  have  yet  had  time 
In  riw.'  The  aeat  of  the  government  is  at  Madison, 
situated  near  the  great  bend  of  the  Wisconsin ;  the  most 
populons  place  is  Milwaukee,  built  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  but  it  contained,  in  1840,  only 
1712  inhabitants.  Since  the  territorial  povemment  ha.s 
been  intrixluced,  those  districts  in  wliicli  several  "hite 
families  were  settled  have  been  converted  info  counties,  of 
Wlddl,  in  1840,  there  were  twenty-two.  Tiuse  countiea 
occupy  the  tiaet  which  ia  south  of  the  Wistonsin  River, 
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■long  the  Fox  KiTer  up  to  its  mouth,  and  ttie  district 
watered  by  the  Milwaukee  River.    The  nflnindw  Of  tile 
eomitiy  ia  not  yet  fimned  into  countiea. 
(F!ke%  JSrplmulOfy  IKnwIt  Utrmtfh  ih»  fFettem  7%r- 

ritnry  of  North  America,  ;  Kecting'a  NarratvM  pf  an 
Expedition  to  the  Source  of  St.  Peter  t  River,  4*.,  under 
the  command  of  Long  :  Rrport  to  Congrrst  on  the 
Mineral  Lands  of  the  i'uitnd  States,  1839  and  1840;  The 
American  Almanac  for  1S42;  Carvers  Trm  ch.^ 

WISDOM,'  BOOKS  OF.  [Jesus,  Son  of  Sibach  ;  8o- 
tOMON,  Wisdom  or  A 

WISE,  MICHAGX.  one  of  the  moAjostlv  admind  of 
our  church  composers,  was  bom  inWiltantre,  and  was 
among  the  first  set  of  Children  of  the  Chapel-Royal  at  the 
Restoration.  He  was  chosen  as  orEjanist  and  master  of  the 
choristers  in  the  cathedral  of  Sali>bui-j-  in  1068.  Seven 
years  later  he  received  the  appointment  of  Gentleman  of 
the  Chapel-Royal ;  and  in  1686  he  added  to  his  other 
ofBoea  that  of  alnumer  of  St.  Faal's  Cathedral,  induding 
tiiennalBnliipoffhedioriateit.  Hewaaagraatlkvourite 
of  Charles  II. ;  but  it  in  said  that,  presuming  too  much  on 
the  notice  of  royalty,  he  incurred  the  kinj^a  displeasure, 
a:id  was  for  some  time  suspended  from  his  situation  at 
court.    He  was  a  man,  says  Sir  .John  Hawkins,  of  nnicli 

KMantt7,and  this,  added  to  his  high  musical  talents  may 
m  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  the  '  Merr}-  Mo- 
Mtfeh.*  Hia  end  was  tragical ;  for,  quitting  hia  house  late 
at  ni|^t  in  a  state  of  grMt  iiritatioii.  he  was  stopped  by 
the  watchman,  with  wnom  he  entered  into  a  quarrel,  and 
was  killed  in  the  affray. 

The  compositions  of  Wise  are  amoni;  the  trlorie!,  of  our 
cathedral  music.  He  added  nulody  scii  ticc,  and  in 
setting  sacred  words  evinced  as  much  judgment  as  genius. 
His  anthems, '  Awake  up,  my  Glory,' '  Prepare  yc  the  way 
of  the  Loid»'  and '  The  wajrs  of  2Uon  do  mourn.'  have  lost 
none  of  tlieir  ehanna  bjr  use  or  ase,  and  are  still  liitened 
to  with  admiration  by  all  who  hear  them  and  whose 
feelinijs  are  attuned  to  church  music  of  thv  most  elegant 
and  expre^ve  kind. 

WISEMAN,  RICHARD,  lived  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tnj;  he  became  first  known  as  a  surgeon  during  the  civil 
wan  of  Charles  I.,  and  waa  the  companion  of  Prince 
Chariea  when  a  ftigitive  in  France,  Holland,  and  Belgium. 
He  was  aftcnmuvls  a  surgeon  in  the  Spanish  navy  for  three 
vears,  and  retummg  to  England,  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  where  he  wa«  made  prisoner.  He  was 
Uberated  in  ItiVi.  and  then  took  up  his  residence  in  London. 
At  the  Restoriition  Charles  did  nut  l'or{jel  his  old  coni- 

Sinion,  and  he  was  made  sergeant-surgeon  to  the  king, 
e  was  an  obeervant  jiufidoos  sureeou,  and  his  publica- 
tions on  vahons  disMBca  w«n  read  hjT  the  profamion  with 
ttndi  nvlditf  .  b  1078  he  eoHeeted  Us  varioaa  trenHses 
into  one  volume,  and  published  them  with  the  title, 
•Several  Surt^ical  Treatises  on  Tumors.  Ukers,  Diseases  of 
the  Anus.  Scrofula,  Wounds,  Gunshot-wounds,  Fractures 
and  Luxations,  and  Syphilis,'  2  vols.  8vo.  This  work  is 
mnarkable  for  the  honesty  of  the  writer,  in  which,  with 
n  riiude  eye  to  the  advancement  of  medical  aeience,  he 
reenw  crerything  that  oeenrred,  whether  sueecssAil  or 
unsuccesaful,  in  the  treidment  of  his  cases.  Hesufiiered  in 
early  life  for  Wt  attachment  to  royalty,  and  he  will  per- 
haps be  excused  on  this  ground,  if  his  feeiinps  are  con- 
iidered,  forhavine;  advoc  ated  the  efficacy  of  the  royal  touch 
in  cases  of  scrofula.  His  works  have  always  been  c-^n- 
sidered  valuable  contributions  to  surgical  knowledge,  and 
the  two  volumes  in  which  they  are  contained  havo  gone 
through  seTeral  editions.  (GM.  Biog.  Diet.) 

'WISHART,  GEORGE,  ealled ■  The  Martyr,'  a  champion 
of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  son  of  James  Wishart  of  Pittarrow,  justice-cierk  during 
the  reif?n  of  James  V.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  he  was  master 
of  a  grammar-school  at  Montrose,  where  he  introduced  the 
»tady  of  Greek.  Whether  he  ever  took  orders  is  a  point 
undetermined.  He  hegan  to  dtfltase  the  doctrinea  oi  the 
Reformation  at  Montrose,  hat  becoming  alarmed  by  the 
enmity  which  he  roused,  he  fled  to  England.  He  preached 
the  same  doctrines  at  Bristol  in  l)ut  sterner  mea-sures 

seem  lu  have  been  there  aiiujjted  towards  him,  and  he  re- 
c;uiled  and  publicly  bunu'd  his  *a^got.  In  1543  he  was  at 
Cambiidge.  According  to  a  notice  of  his  character,  ap- 
jjHearance,  and  habits  at  that  time,  by  his  pupil  Emery 
Tylney,  he  •  was  n  tall  man,  polde  headedi  and  on  the 


same  a  round  French  cap  of  the  best.  Judged  of 
melancholye  complexion  by  his  physiognomie,  blac'^ 
haired,  long  bearded,  comely  of  personage,  well  spokea 
after  hi«  countrj'  of  Scotland,  courteous,  lowly,  lovely, 
jdad  to  teach,  desirous  to  iMiiiek  and  vaa  well  txnvailed.' 
He  is  ftuther  described  as  charitable  to  the  poor,  and 
abstinent  to  the  extent  of  austenty.  In  July,  1.543,  he 
returned  to  Scotland  alone;  with  tfie  commiiiiiioners  who 
had  been  sent  to  England  to  tre-it  for  n  marriage  between 
Prince  Edward  and  the  infant  Queen  of  Scots-  Protecteo 
by  the  heads  of  the  Reformation  party,  he  now  preachci 
with  boldness  and  ferronr  hi  Donaeeii  Perth,  Montxose,  and 
Ayr,  creating  popular  tumn1(B,whidl  ended  fat  the  destruc 
tion  of  several  eccleuastical  edifices,  and  threatening  the 
authorities  with  cominsj  vengeance  when  they  interfertd 
with  his  proceedings.  The  timidity  which  attended  hia 
while  he  was  an  obscure  propagator  of  his  opinions,  setm^ 
now  that  he  exercised  a  wide  influence  on  the  popij_r 
mind  and  filled  a  large  place  in  the  eye  of  his  countr}- 
men.  to  have  been  sncceeded  by  a  resolute  spirit  of  it- 
fiance  and  a  contempt  of  danger.  The  view  wbieh  tbi 
impartial  narrator  must  take  of  Wishaffs  elimrmeter  la 
lately  been  materially  changed  by  the  discovery  of  do- 
ments,  affording,  wliat   is  almost  conclusive  histuu  . 

Broof,  that  he  was  engaged  in  the  plots  again^it  CarJ::- 
eaton's  life.  This  charge,  stated  by  two  old  Scoltj>.i 
bioarraphini  authors.  Dempster  and  Dr.  George  Mackennf 
whose  accuracy  ia  jusUy  doubted,  was  repeated  in  1831 
by  a  Roman  Catholic  hfatorian  (CarrtHhera,  Hitt.  (f 
Qtieen  Mary,  p.  tOl,  and  lias  been  amply  illustrated  Trro 
original  dot  uuients  by  Mr.  Tytlcr.  In  a  series  of  letter*, 
which  show  that  there  were  several  parties  who  were  prt- 
pared  to  assassinate  the  cardinal,  ii  thev  had  the  dinri: 
authority  of  Henry  VIII.  to  perpetrate  the  deed,  and  hispn> 
mise  of  protection  and  reward,  one  signed  bv  the  earl  of  Heft- 
ford,  Holgate  bishop  of  LandalT,  and  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  sal 
addressed  to  the  king,  dated  17th  April,  liVM.  has  this  pi*- 
saije  :  'Please  it  your  hiuhness  to  understand,  that  thisdij 
.irryvi  d  In  rr  with  me,  the  erll  of  Hertford,  a  Scotishma: 
called  Wyshert,  and  brought  me  a  letter  from  the  Lardeo; 
Brunstone,  which  I  sende  your  highnesse  herewith  :  a^i 
according  to  his  request,  have  taken  order  for  the  repsp 
of  the  said  Wyashert  to  your  maiestie  by  poot«.  bothe 
the  delyvire  of  audi  letters  as  he  hathe  to  your  majestx 
from  the  said  Brunstone,  and  also  for  the  declaration  of  iw 
credence,  which,  as  I  can  perceyve  by  him,  consisteth  ii 
two  poyntes :  one  is  that  the  I.nitie  of  Grauntro.  latetbf- 
satirer  of  Scotlande.  the  Mr.  of  Rothes,  the  e:irl  ui"  linUf 
eldest  son,  and  John  ('liartetN,  wolde  attempt  eyther  t'lf- 
prehend  or  slee  tlie  caidynal  at  some  tyme  when  he  sbl 

KB  through  'the  f^flande,  as  he  doth  sundiye  times  t» 
nt  Andi«wes,*  fee.  It  appears  tnm  these  letteeslln: 
Wishart  had  immediately  afterwards  an  interview  wHk 
Henry,  in  which  he  repeated  the  offer  to  put  Beaton  to  dtallt 
The  negotiations  were  continuetl  by  Brunston  and  the  ein 
of  ('assilis,  but  were  not  quite  satisfactory  to  either  of  tbtts. 
the  king  declining  to  authorise  the  assassination ;  or.  > 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  said,  'his  highness, reputing  the  fact  not 
mete  to  be  eet  Itarward  expresaly  by  Ms  m^esty,  will  mc 
seem  to  have  to  do  in  it,  and  yet  not  miatikin^  the  oier.' 
In  the  end  however  the  two  peisons  whom  Wishait  refift* 
sented  as  prepared  to  commit  the  murder,  Kirkaldy 
Grange  and  the  master  of  Rothes,  were  the  actual  p»^ 
pctrators  of  it.  It  remains  of  couim-  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  George  Wishart  the  martyr  was  the  same  Wishait 
who  was  the  vehicle  of  the  proposal,  but  this  doubt  is  modi 
narrowed  bv  the  fiwt  that  the  Jatrd  of  Brunston  w«aGeoif» 
Wishart^  cmunpion  and  fiuniliar  ftiend.  It  is  beliem 
that  Beaton  was  aware  of  the  plots  against  his  life,  the  f:  "' 
evidence  of  which  had  not,  it  may  be  remarked,  bt  cn  jml- 
lished  at  the  time  when  the  memoir  of  Beaton,  in  thi- 
Cyclopaedia,  was  written.  Wishart  had  therefore  probabW 
good  reason  to  predict  danger  to  hinib^cir,  and  he  was  ft- 
nerally  sumonded  by  aimed  ikiends,  of  whom  Knox  «t> 
one.  While  in  Dundee  he  reeeived  an  invitation  Cnn 
Cassilis  and  other  Protestant  barons  to  hold  a  dispotatioe 
in  Edinburgh.  Repairing  thither,  his  friends,  probably 
from  timidity,  ili.l  nol  meet  him.  Unprotected  nowevit 
as  he  wa-H,  he  preached  in  the  neitrhbourliood,  and  Uien.  cn 
the  approach  of  the  governor  and  the  cardinal,  flt-d  to  tht 
laird  of  Brunston's  house,  four  miles  from  Edinburgh. 
Venturing  to  preaeh  m  the  town  of  Haddington,  he  tMt 
refuge  with  another  lappoiter,  Cookbura  of  Onidatoiv  ia 
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wfMMe  house  he  whs  st-izud  hy  the  cardinal'^  troops,  and 
conveyed  to  St.  Ai.d[i\v>.  He  was  immediately  put  on 
trial  lor  heresy  before  a  special  ecclesiastical  council; 
Arran,  the  governor,  having  refoMd  to  give  the  _ 
ing  the  countenance  of  tto  emi  poww.  He  ww 
demned  to  be  burned  at  tiie  iteke.  «nd  ^  seatenee  wm 
executed  at  St.  Andrews  on  the  28th  of  Ibveta,  1646taiiiid 
the  portentous  murmurs  of  the  people. 

Among  many  fulfilled  prophecii!.  tiatlllionally  attributed 
toWishart  \vfts  one,  that  Beaton  should  soon  hans;  in  ifj^no- 
nnny  Irora  the  same  window  whence  he  was  witnes-sing  the 
execution;  and  the  circumstances  al>ove  detailed  show 
that  WialMit  might  perhape  have  rea^nably  anticipated 


such  an  event  mthout  poaaemiut  the  gift  of  jMOphecy. 

CMukemie.  Itm*  aeoUWrilert,  iii.O-lB;  Tytler. 
Hi»t.  of  Scotland,  vol.  v. ;   Imq,  Hist,  of  Sf.  AtlMVIM, 


ii.  :jr)8-3G6  ;  M-Crie,  Li/t-  of  Khor,  perio<l  ii.'i 

WISHART,  GEORGE, 'an  ecclesiastu-  a;id  Ino-rnplu- 
cal  writer,  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Hiuhiin^'tonshire,  in 
161)0,  and  to  hsve  itudied  in  the  university  of  Edmburt^h. 
In  163»  he  was  a  dergyman  in  St.  Andrews,  when,  tefua- 
tng  to  take  the  covenant,  he  was  deposed  Ihnn  the  mini- 
stry. On  2Rth  Jannaiy,  1640,  be  is  found  petitioning  the 
Scottish  parliament  as  *  sometymes  minister  at  St.  An- 
ilrews,  ana  laitly  at  Neucastle,  nou  prissomr  in  the  eomon 
jayell  of  Edinbrughe,  beipng  mantinence,  sinc  e  he  and  his 
uyfTe  and  5  children  wer  lykly  to  .sterve.'  'Balfour's  An- 
nult,  Avno  1(545.  )  He  was  several  times  impnMined  dur- 
ing the  domiiiancy  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  Hie  ap- 
pinaeh  of  Montrose's  anny  enabled  him  to  jotn  that  c«in- 
nander,  to  triMnn  he  became  chaplain.  In  1647  he  put>- 

lished  hiaUitoryof  the  wars  of  Montrose,  with  the  title 
'  De  Rebus  sub  Impeno  .Incobi  Monti-rusarnni  MHu  hionis. 
anno  1644  et  duobus  seqnentibus  pr,i  lI.im-  iri-^us,  L'om- 
mentarius.'  On  the  excmtion  of  .Montrojio  in  lGi>0,  this 
work  was  hung,  in  contumely,  from  his  neck.  It  was 
reprinted  at  Paris  in  1648.  and  acquipid  a  high  reputation 
for  the  elegance  of  its  Latinitv.  It  waa  tnnilated  into 
English  in  16B2,  and  the  author  i's  supposed  to  have 
been  the  translator.  TTiere  is  in  the  Advocates'  Library  a 
Ms.  continuation  of  the  work  to  tin'  di-alh  of  Montrose, 
which  l-.as  ni  vcr  been  publisiied  in  Ihe  uririnal  Latin  ;  but 
a  tratislalimi  of  it  was  appended  to  a  translation  of  the  fii-st 

Rait  in  1720,  and  both  were  re-translated  ami  publisiied  by 
uddiman  in  1736.  A  new  edition  of  this  translation  was 
pubiiahed  at  Edinburgh  in  1819.  After  his  patranls  death, 
widuut  became  chaplain  to  Elizabeth,  the  Eleetress  l*ala- 

tine.  At  the  Restoration  he  was  niailr  rector  of  Newcastle, 
and  in  lC()2\va,s  constcrattMi  bir^liop  ul  Kdinburgli.  Though 
he  had  hinisolf  suffered  persecution,  and  in  his  writiniis 
vindicated  the  cruel  acts  of  Montrose,  he  is  naid  to  have 
been  averse  to  the  intolerant  policy  of  Charles  1 1  ."s  govern- 
nent,  and  to  have  recomniended  lenienqr  to  Uie  Covenan- 
ters.  He  died  in  1671. 

(Keith,  Catalogue  of  the  Bithopt  SoMaad;  Lyon, 
WUtnry  nf  St.  Andrew*,  ii.  10-12.) 

WIS.MAR.  an  important  sea])ort  in  the  srrand-duchy  of 
Mecklciiburjj  Schwerin,  is  situated  in  W  ");{'  N.  lat.  and 
11"  3."/  K.  \o\^Z■,  oti  a  bay  of  the  Baltic  called  the  Walpich. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  wail  and  moat,  and  has  four  gates 
towards  the  land  and  four  towaida  the  harbour.  The  har- 
bour is  Tciy  salie,  but  not  deep  enoagb  lor  laise  vemela. 
Hempel  however  says,  *  the  harixmr  is  one  of  tne  beet  on 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  not  only  having  sufficient  depth, 
bat  being  also  secure  agaiast  storms.  The  »ame  may  be 
aaid  of  the  road  '  It  is  a  tolerably  well-built  town  :  the 
streets  are  in  general  straight,  sufficiently  broad,  and  ex- 
tremely well  paved.  The  houses  in  the  principal  streets 
are  almost  all  of  brick,  but  in  general  with  the  gable  ends 
towards  the  street  The  principal  public  buildings  are, 
the  three  churches,  all  in  the  Gouie  style ;  the  town-hall, 
a  handsome  modem  cdiftee ;  ^e  achoof-hobse.  a  Terv  large 

"lolly  stonr  buildMK;  t^lt'  orphan  asylum,  and  some 


otheis.  The  tiavii-  ofWismar,  which  had  greatly  declined 
when  the  town  was  under  the  Swedish  government,  has 
considerabh)'  increased  in  the  last  'M  years,  though  it  is  by 
no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  di  Rostock.  Between 
anu  300  ships  annually  arrive  and  as  many  leave  the 
harbour,  and  of  these  60  or  70  belong  to  the  mhabitants 
themwlvea.  But  Hempel  (in  1837)  complains  '  that  the 
high  duties  render  a  flourishing  and  secure  maritime  com- 
merce very  difficult,  and  almost  imp08.sible.  Besides  the 
duties  levied  bv  tb«  town  there  is  an  import  duty  levied  j 


by  the  government,  so  that  altogether  tlie  duties  aie 
double  thosf  jiaul  at  Rostock.  The  merchants  of  Wismar 
are  still  considered  in  the  Mecklenburg  customhouse  as 
foreigners,  so  that  they  cannot  compete  with  those  of  Ros- 
tock, and  still  less  with  those  of  H.unburg  and  Liibf«k* 
Ooionial  prodoee  imparted  by  sea  pavs  5  per  cent,  whereas 
at  LubecK  it  pays  only  \  per  cent,  it  is  therefore  no  won- 
der that  the  merchants  obtain  colonial  produce  by  land 
from  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and  Rostock,  by  which  they  .save 
at  least  ;i  per  cent.,  because  they  thus  avoid  import  duty  by 
sea,  and  have  only  to  pay  the  town  duty.  The  imports  by  sea 
are  chiefly  connned  to  Swedish  productions,  which  are 
exempt  from  duty.*  Time  aie  aeveral  breweries,  brandy 
distilleries,  tobacoo  manufcctoriea,  and  some  of  linen  and 
yam ;  many  of  the  inhafaitaati  derive  their  subsistence 
from  airriculture,  and  the  fldiuiM  in  the  Baltic.  The 
exports  are  especially  of  corn,  but  chiefly  by  Dutch  ships, 
\\  luch  arc  so  built  that  they  can  ]ia>,s  through  the  Hclt,  and 
so  avoid  the  Sound  dutv.  Wismar  joined  the  Ilanseatic 
Leagiie  in  the  middle  of  the  tibirteenth  century,  and  from 
that  time  ineveaaed  in  jpowei;  wealth,  and  population.  In 
18716. 10,000  peieons  died  of  the  ^ague,  wueh  eanied  off 
many  thousands  in  several  subsequent  ywm.  At  preaent 
the  population  little  exceeds  10,000. 

At  the  bcirinnini;  of  the  seventeenth  lentnry  Wismar 
was  incorporated  with  the  duchy  of  Schwerin.  It  has  i>ince 
been  several  times  besieccd  and  taken.  In  1803  it  was  sold 
by  .Sweden,  to  which  it  had  been  assigned  by  the  peace  ol 
VVestphalia  (1648),  with  its  territory  and  the  little  island  of 
Poel,  to  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  lor  l,a00j0OO  doUui 
banco. 

i'ilAsse],  Haiidbuch,  vol.  v.;  BtookhaiM, Cbweerwfiiwst 

J^xiron  ,  Gustav.  Hi  mpel,  Gfographitch  Statittiseh 
IJixtorisv/tt.s  Ihuidhiich  des  Mpcktcnburaer-Laiidctt.) 

WISTAH.  ("ASPAlt,  was  born  at  New  Jersey  in  Ame- 
rica, where  his  father  was  a  glass  manufacturer,  in  the 
year  17<iU.  His  lather  was  a  Gennan  enoigraut,  nnd  a 
member  of  the  Bodety  of  Fri«nd%  of  wbieh  society  Wistar 
remained  a  member.  He  was  educated  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  school  founded  by  William  Penn,  and  commenced 
his  medical  education  in  that  city.  In  17K2  he  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  Philadelphia,  and 
alleivvaidt.  came  to  ])un.uc  his  studies  in  Europe,  and  gra- 
duated in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in  \~^.  His  thesis  was 
entitled  '  Dc  Animo  demisao.'  He  returned  to  his  own 
country  in  1767;  and  when  the  college  at  Philadelplua 
was  revived,  he  was  appointed  proflneor  of  ehemistiy  and 
phy.siology,  .md  delivered  thr  courses  of  Icclnrcs  on  thcsi? 
subjects  in  17H'.)  and  17iH).  He  was  alterwards  appoinlcd 
to  share  the  chairs  oi  unatomy  and  hurgery  with  Dr.  Slup- 
pen,  and  at  tiie  decease  of  Dr.  Shippen  the  whole  duties 
of  these  chairs  devolved  on  him.  He  was  successively 
appointed  physician  and  consulting  physician  to  the  dis- 

{ensary,  and  phvKician  to  the  hospital,  of  Philadelphia, 
n  1816  be  was  elected  president  of  the  American  Pliilo- 
sophical  Society.  He  published  several  papers  on  medi- 
cine and  anatomy  :  amongst  others,  '  R.  nnuks  on  the  Fever 
of  17iW,'  and  .Menmirs  'on  the  Ethmoid  Bone,'  and  'on  the 
Remain^  oi'  an  Aiunial  belonging  to  the  ^jcnus  Hos.'  In 
1812  he  published,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  'A  System  of  Anutomy,' 
a  work  embracing  the  subjecta,  anatomical  and  physiofo- 
oical,  which  constituted  bia  comae  of  leeturea  in  the  ool- 
lege.  He  was  vevvsnoeeaiAi!  aa  a  teadier,  and  his  lectures 
were  always  well  attended.  He  died  on  the  22nd  of 
January,  IH18,  of  a  fever  which  he  caught  during  his  pro- 
fessional duties.  He  \\a^  married  twice,  ami  kit  behind 
him  a  widow  and  two  children.  {Juicyclojxedia  Ameri- 
cana.') 

WISTA'RIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  IvegumiuostB,  named  by  Nuttall  in  nonoiu:  ofCas- 
par  Wistar, jprofsaser  of  anatomy  in  the  university  of  Penn-> 
sylvanfaL  This  genus  has  the  (bllovring  ehaiaeter.  The 

leaves  are  unequally  pinnate,  and  without  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  in  tcnmnal  lacemcs.  and  are  of  a  blue 
lilac  colour;  when  young  they  aie  accompanii  1  hy  bia(ts 
which  fall  off  as  the  flowers  e«pand.  The  calyx  is  cain- 
panulate,  somewhat  bilabiate,  the  upper  lip  has  two  short 
teeth,  the  lower  hp  three  teeth,  which  are  subidale;  the 
corolla  is  papilionaceous;  the  stamens diadelphooa;  a  nec- 
tariferous tube  girds  the  stipe  of  the  ovary;  the  legume  is 
coriaceous,  2-vuved,  l-celfed,  and  rather  tonilose.  The 
species  are  deciduous  twining  shrabs,  natives  of  Noith 
Ameriea  and  China.  They  grow  vigorously  in  Great  Un- 
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tein.  and  form  when  in  flower  the  handfOmMt  orMmentt 
of  our  gnrdent.   The  following  are  the  aptetet  i— 

fV./rutc»cerui,  Shrubbjr  Wistaria,  haa  the  wing:*  of  the 
corolla  each  furnished  with  f  wo  ji  iricles ;  the  ovary  gla- 
brous; the  flowers  odonlerous.  Thi>  is  an  elepant  clinib- 
ine  plant,  and  is  a  native  of  Virsjmin,  the  (Jarolinas,  and 
Illinois,  in  boffsy  places.  The  flowers  open  from  July  to 
September.  Thqr  are  of  a  bluish-purp.e  oolour,  the  stan- 
daid  having  ft  gitNoiab^eUow  spot  at  the  baae.  They  give 
out  a  tweet  aeeiit. 

fF.  CMnengig,  Chincae  WUtaria,  has  the  winga  of  the 
eorolla  each  furnished  with  one  auricle ;  the  ovary  villoM ; 
the  flowors  lanfe.  This  plant  is  ^.deciduous  twiner,  and  is 
a  native  of  China,  and  was  introduced  into  thi^  country  in 
1816.  It  flowers  in  Grt-at  Brita.n  in  May  and  Juni>,  and 
aoroetimes  produces  a  second  crop  of  flowers  in  August. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  in  tho  iMt  ipeeies.  and  arc  of 
a  paler  colour  and  hang  in  looeor  ncMiM.  Hue  pUot  ia 
one  of  the  most  eletrant  additions  th«t  have  been  made  to 
Briti^h  gardens  d  irinir  this  century.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Captain  Robert  Welbanke  and  Captain 
Richard  Hawes,  who  both  l  i^  Ktjht  over  the  plant  from 
Canton  at  the  same  tune.  The  tirst  jplaiit  that  flowered 
was  reared  at  the  Rook's  Nest  near  Godstonc,  i:i  Surrey. 
Ftom  this  plant  the  splendid  specimen  of  this  abrab  which 
is  now  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  Hortiotltural  Society 
at  Chiswick  was  a  cutting.  Thi»  upecimen  is  trained 
against  a  wall  11  feet  lugh.  and  the  branches  extend  on 
each  side  of  the  trunk  to  a  distance  of  nearly  100  feet. 
Thu  plant,  on  account  of  its  rapid  growth  and  hardy  habits, 
iefl^etnogVCiyooiDmon  in  England,  and  will  probably  soon 
be  as  great  a  Ihvaarite  is  the  labomum.  Thia  apeciea  waa 
originally  called  O/yeiiM  dtiMiMt*,  a  naoM  which  in  aome 
places  it  still  retains. 

fV.  floribunda  is  known  hv  its  glabrous  stems  and 
leaves.  This  is  the  Do/irhox  j  n/r/xi,irhi<>i  of  Tlmnberc,  ami 
is  a  native  of  Japan.  It  is  represented  as  an  elegant 

Elant,  but  haa  not  yet  boM  tntfoaoecd  into  the  gndeoa  of 
nropo. 

Theqweieaof  Wistaria  are  not  difBcuIt  of  cultivation; 
thw  are  hardy  climbers.  They  flourish  most  in  a  li^ht 
rien  soil,  and  should  be  trained  asrainst  a  south  wall,  which 

they  will  frequently  cover  with  a  profusion  of  bloaeODS, 
They  rrisy  be  propagated  In    utting-*  or  layers. 

WISTONWISH.  Arcto.hi.i  (Sj^rm>,pJiilu.^f)  Ludovici- 
anm.  Some  obscurity  having  prevailed  in  consequence  of 
the  different  views  of  loologists  with  reference  tot6ia  aai- 
Dial,  it  becomes  necessaiy  to  lay  before  the  reader  aome  of 
the  descriptions  and  opinions  extant  concerning  it. 

D'ymptirin.—\.\i')\^  AuAx  n'tUli-li-hrnwii  above,  inter- 
mixed with  some  gre_\  ami  a  ii-w  black  haii-s.  Hair  coat- 
ing dark  lead-colour  next  the  skm.  theti  blni-h-w hite.  then 
light  reddish,  then  grey  at  the  tip.  Lower  parts  dii-ty 
white.  Head  wide  and  depressed  above,  eyes  large,  ins 
dark  brow&»  earn  abort  and  truncated ;  whiskers  moderately 
long  and  blaek ;  a  fbw  bristles  projecting  from  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  superior  orbit  of  the  eye, and  a  few  also  from 
a  wart  on  the  cheek  ;  nose  somewhat  sharp  and  com- 
pressed ;  hair  of  fo; e-legs,  throat,  and  neck  not  dui>ky  at 
the  base.  Feet  five-toed,  covered  with  very  short  hair, 
armed  with  rather  long  black  nails;  external  toe  of  fore- 
foot nearly  reaching  the  base  of  the  next,  middle  toe  half 
an  inch  long.  Tail  rather  short,  banded  with  brown  at  the 
tip,  the  hair,  excepting  near  the  body,  not  plumbeous  at 
the  base.  (8ay.1  Total  length,  including  tne  fur  of  the 
tail.  19  inches  4  lines. 

Dark  brown  colour  except  their  bellies,  which  arc  white; 
tails  nut  M)  long  as  thow  of  the  grqr  aqniml%  but  ibaped 
the  same.  (Pike.) 

Head  resembling  the  squirrel  in  «v«iympeet,excent  that 
the  car  is  shorter  ^  tail  lilte  that  of  the  gnmnd-aquirrel ;  toe> 
nails  long;  rurflne,lon||;  hair  grey,  (iwtif  Clliim.)  Weight 

three  pounds,  colour  uniftMD  Might  briekH«d and  grey,  the 

former  predominating;  under  Side  of  the  neck  and  belly 
lighter  tlian  other  jiarts  of  the  body;  legs  short,  breast  and 
shuuhiera  wide ;  bead  short  and  muscular,  terminating 
niL'e  l>innt!y,  wider,  and  flatly  than  the  common  squirrel; 
ears  short.  Itaving  the  appearance  of  amputation ;  jaw  fur- 
nished witn  a  pooeh  to  contain  food,  but  not  so  large  as 
that  of  the  common  squirrel :  five  toes  on  each  foot,  the  two 
outer  mneh  shorter  than  those  in  the  centre.  Two  inner 
toes  of  fore-fcel  Imirr,  -tr>'p,  «e!l  ailapted  to  ditrij'irig  and 
•ctutehing.   From  extremity  of  uo»e  to  end  of  tail  one  loot 


five  inches,  of  which  tail  oecnpiea  fimr.  {Baridi^  Sgimrnl^ 
Lewis  and  Clark.) 
Z/>ca/i7y.— Baidca  of  the  IGaaotni  and  ita  tribotama. 

This,  according  to  Dr.  Richardson,  is  the  Prairie  dog  of 
Gass ;  Prairie  dog  or  IVistontcUh  of  Pike ;  Petit  cMien, 
I'laine  dog.  Barking  tquirrel.  and  Hurrow"'g  nqutrT'i 
of  I^wisand  Clark,  but  not  the  Burrowing  squirrel  ui  thtir 
third  volume ;  Arctomyi  Ludnvicianut  of  Ord  and  Say ; 
Cifnomya  toeialit  et  rinereut  of  Itafinesauo-Saaalta  iMomu 
Mi$sounen$ii  of  Warden ;  Arctomy*  latraiu  of  Hariao ; 
and  Prairie  Marmot  of  Godman. 

Dr.  Richardson  states  that  the  best  accounts  of  this  ani- 
mal, which  has  obtained  ;n0  many  appellations  ^^ince  'b'r 
year  iwt"?,  are  given  liy  Lieut.  I'lke  and  Captains  LeWj 
and  (^laik.  lie  fuither  reinaiks  that  NL  Ra(ines.<iue.  con- 
sidering the  Pelii  chieri  briefly  noticed  by  L«wis  arid  Clark, 
in  their  firet  volume,  to  be  distinct  Irom  the  Barking 
Sq^urrd  more  fully  deaeribcd  in  their  third,  drew  us  free 
their  notices  the  characters  of  his  Cynomyt  tociaM  aad 
C.  rini  irii<^.  '  Dr.  Harlan,' says  Dr.  Riehanlson,  in  cot- 
litiuation, '  hx"  given  the  name  uf  Arrt'iiiiy\  latran*  to  tit 
Cy/iomun  M/cia/i.s,  at  the  same  time  tieating  of  the  Ar'- 
tomyi  lMdoi'ici(iiiu4  aa  a  separate  species.  An  attentive 
perusal  of  I^wis  and  Clark'a  oanativc  however  has  led  tc 
the  conclusion  that  in  the  paaaagea  cited  above  these  tn- 
▼ellers  speak  only  of  one  species  of  Marmot  under  a  varietj 
of  names;  and  Mr.  Sav  seems  also  to  base  l>i  on  o;" 
opinion.  I.^wis  and  Clark,  vol.  i.,  p.  2-ltj,  lueiitioii  asir.i 
uiiuiial,  a'iHu.t  one-third  of  the  si7.e  of  their  Mi»«,ovtri  bor- 
rowing squirrel,  but  otherwise  closely  resembling  it.  Thtj 
could  not  obtain  a  specimen,  and  its  characters  thanfat 
have  not  been  recorded  by  them ;  but  from  tbeir  vieim^ 
at  the  time  to  the  plains  of  the  Saakatehewan,  fhw  tkt 
general  colour  of  the  animal,  and  from  the  description  -i 
its  earths,  it  most  probably  was  the  Taumy  Marmot  of  tr_e 
work.  The  genus of  M.  Rafine>que  correspoaas 
to  the  SjierinophiluM  of  M.  F.  Cuvier;  but  the  charactta 
given  by  the  latter  author  are  noK  pneiaa  and  more  d0> 
fully  drawn  up.' 

Habits,  4^. — Mr.  Say  states  that  this  intereatiog  aal 
sprightly  animal  haa  received  the  name  of  Preurie  dof. 
from  a  fancied  resemblance  of  its  warning  cry  to  the  bu- 
ried barking  of  a  small  dog.  Tlie  sound,  ai  eording  to  hia, 
may  be  imitated  by  the  pionuiuiation  of  the  .syllable  ck'k. 
rhek,  rhek  !  in  a  sibilated  manner  ai.d  in  rapid  »vicce*«ioi 
by  propelling  the  breath  betwecii  the  tip  of  the  tongai 
and  the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Tlie  ajisemblagen  of  their  bOK 
rows  are  denominated  PrairiB-diag  mUage$  by  the  htmltB. 
They  vary  widely  in  extent ;  some  are  eonflned  to  an  ana 
of  a  few  miles:  others  extend  to  a  circumference  d 
many  miles.  Mr.  Say  further  observes  that  only  one  of 
tliese  villaires  occurred  between  the  MLss^iuri  and 
Prairie  towns;  thence  to  the  Platte  they  arc  much  nitin 
numerous.  He  desciiliLs  the  entrance  to  the  burrow  i> 
l)«ing  at  the  summit  of  the  little  mound  of  oaith  fanMudc 
up  by  the  animal  during  the  progress  of  tbo  exeavatioB 
below.  These  mouiKi.s  are  sometimes  inconspicuous,  but 
generally  somewhat  elevated  above  the  common  8urfa«. 
though  rarely  to  the  height  of  eighteen  nn  iit^.  Their  urm 
is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  on  a  ba.sc  of  two  or  three  feci, 
perforated  b^  a  comparatively  large  hole  or  entrance  at  the 
summit  or  in  the  ude.  'The  whole  surfaoot'  ooatinnei 
Mr.  Say,  *  but  more  particularly  the  eufluuit,  ia  tioddm 
down  and  compacted,  like  a  well-worn  pathway.  The 
hole  deseands  vertically  to  the  depth  of  one  or  two  feet, 
whence  it  eontinues  in  an  oblique  direction  downward.  A 
single  burrow  may  have  many  occupants.  We  have  seen 
seven  or  eight  individuals  sitting  upon  one  mour.d.  The 
burrows  occur  usually  at  intervals  of  about  twenty  feet. 
Thev  delight  to  sport  about  the  eotrance  of  their  buxmat 
in  pieaaant  weather.  At  the  approach  of  danger  they  re- 
treat to  theii  den^  or  when  its  proximity  is  not  too  imme- 
diate, they  remain  harking  and  flourishing  their  tails  on  the 
eiik'e  of  fheir  hole.s,  or  sitting  erect  to  reconnoitre.  When 
tired  upon  in  this  situation,  they  never  tail  to  escape; 
or  if  killed,  instantly  to  fall  into  their  burrows,  where  they 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hunter.  Aa  tliey  pasa  the 
winter  in  a  lethargic  sleep,  they  lay  op  w>  proviaioa  of  fbod 
for  that  season,  but  defend  themaeNee  flom  ita  rigoim  by 
accurately  closing  up  the  entrance  to  the  burrow.  The 
Ibrther  arrangements  which  the  Prairie  dog  makes  for  iu 
comfort  and  security  art-  w^ll  'ViMiliy  of  attentton.  He 
constructs  for  himself  a  very  neat  globular  cell  with  fine 
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dry  prass,havine  an  aportnro  at  top  lari^e  enough  to  admit 
the  finiren  and  >u  ct  nipattly  I'omied  tiuit  U  nigbt  llniast 
be  rollfd  over  Iho  floor  without  injury.' 

Dr.  Kichardioii  observes  that  the  Prairie  dog  seems  to 
differ  from  otber  AmeiicM  Mamots  in  the  length  of  its 
tlminb-nail,  snd  to  approach  in  that  respect  A.  futmu  or 
Lichlenslein. 

WIT,  a  ft  rm  whicli  is  applied  to  n  faculty  of  the  mind 
and  to  the  products  of  that  faculty.  An  a  faculty,  it  de- 
notes not  a  distinct  power,  but  certain  specific  modes  of 
uingor  operating  upon  the  notions  or  images  with  which 
the  mind  happen*  to  be  Ainmhed.  It  ranges  itself  under 
the  more  comprehensiTe  fkenltyof  imaginimoii,  wHh  which 
by  early  writers  it  '.vas  generally  used  as  synonymous :  they 
sometimes  nsed  it  in  a  sense  still  more  eeneral,  as  denot- 
ing thr  intellectual  faculty  ;is  diiti:i'4ui>lied  from  the  will. 
The  precise  boundaries  of  the  term  are  still  too  unsettled 
to  admit  of  any  strict  definition.  It  may  however  be  de- 
acribed  generally  as  consisting  in  the  display  of  remote 
TOMinblanoea  bnween  diaumilar  objects,  or  such  at  lea'^t 
■a  have  no  apparent  naenblaace.  TbiaspoGiesof  wit  is 
exhibited  In  ernat  nerfeetion  in  two  poems  of  a  Tery  oppo- 
sit.^  cla.ss,  the  'Hudibras'  of  Bullcr,  and  the  '  Ni^rht 
Thi.n::l',fs' of  Younc^:  ludicrously  by 


Huller,  1o  A\-\ 


ay 


the  at>Muditi(s  oi    liypDontical  pretence;    scrimisly  by 


cal  pr 
t  to  hii 


Young,  to  add  tbrce  and  pomt  to  his  reasonings  in  favour 
of  religious  belief  and  conduct. 

Other  kinds  of  remote  alloaion,  often  without  any  actual 
fjniKtnde,  hot  suggestive  to  the  mind,  bj  indirect  in« 

ferencc,  to  make  the  comparison  for  itself,  are  considered 
as  wit,  and  produce  a  similar  effect  of  surprise  and  plea- 
sure. 

When,  instead  of  the  remote  resemblances  discoverable 
in  things  themselves,  the  different  ineanuiKs  of  the  same 
word  are  brou:»ht  into  equivocal  contact,  the  operation 
is  called  punning,  and  the  product  is  a  pun.  rPDW>1 

WITCH-HAZEL.  [Wych-Hazbi..]* 

WITCHCRAFT.  There  is  probably  no  age  or  country 
in  which  there  has  not  existed  a  belief  in  the  possibility 
of  mortal  beinsrs  acfjuirine  the  use  of  supernatural  powere 
for  the  pury>o«e  of  accomplishinj^  'Dine  object  ol  their 
desire,  good  or  evil.  In  this,  as  in  otiier  species  of  super- 
stition, there  will  be  more  or  leas  resemblance  in  the 
nanifeatalions,  wherever  or  whenever  thi^  are  denpU- 
Hed;  but  that  peculiar  class  of  examples  wldeh  comes 

iindci-  the  dcnnmiration  of  witchcraft  admits  of  certain 
hne>  rit  dt  mill  cation,  which  may  be  serviceable  in  keeping 
the  subject  distinct  from  others.  The  proper  field  of  this 
superstition  was  among  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe- 
those  of  the  north  more  particularly.  It  is  to  he  found  in 
ftiU  maturity  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
fouriahed  with  tolerably  equal  vigour  through  Catholicism 
and  Protestantism,  till  tt  gradually  decured  Sefon  pn  - 
gress  of  experimental  science.  In  its  docLiinal  pm^  ipio 
it  was  a  mijichievous  application  of  the  doctrines  of  (Jhris- 
tianity,  being  held  to  be  a  manifestation  of  the  powers  of 
eMl  (ipiratin<j  as  anta'^oui^ts  to  the  authority  of  the  Deity. 
It  was  not  necessarily  ust  d  to  accomplish  evil  ends,  because 
many  of  the  aeeusatk-ns  of  witcherm  tiiate  to  acts  which 
aa  finds  are  condemned  by  no  known  moral  code,  but 
winch  became  crimes  ftom  the  means  made  use  of.  The 
powers  of  evil  thus  cmi)lnyed  by  human  beintrs  had  their 
personal  embodiment  eitl.er  in  the  Prince  ot  Darkness  in- 
dividually, or  in  certain  subluiiaiy  agents  called  imps  or 
familiars,  the  messengers  between  the  contracting  parties, 
who  bote  in  this  agency  of  evil  the  same  position  as  that 
occupied  by  the  angels  in  the  holy  hierarchv.  The  return 
given  by  the  human  being  for  the  use  of  the  miraculous 
powers  thus  olitaini'd  was  generally  his  own  eternal  soul, 
which,  aceordinE:  to  a  supviiitition  entertained  by  the  ig- 
norant in  all  countries  wheie  ihu  inimor'alily  of  the  soul  is 
a  standard  doctrine,  it  v.  as  held  to  be  in  the  power  of  the 
corporeal  possessor  to  convey  iii  n  inaiiider.  for  value  trivcn 
in  wealth,  luxuiv,  jwwer,  or  any  other  object  of  ordinary 
hmiian  derire.  Besides  the  bargain  in  which  the  parties  arc 
supposed  to  covenant  openly  with  each  other,  each  party 
was  usually  presumed  to  have  in  view  tlie  seeondary  object 
of  cheating  the  other.  German  romance  and,  since  the  days 
of  Balzac,  French  romance  have  dealt  larsrely  in  the  horrors 
atteiidinir  thi  sr  ir.u'isal  i  ft\irl.-<  of  imposition,  w  here  the  oni- 
party  is  stniirubnir  to  recover  his  chances  of  eternal  salva- 
tion—the  other  to  abridiTP  t?M-  promised  n  waids,  or  to 
Morten  the  duration  of  their  ei\j«>yni«at.  J  n  its  nxMt  sin  pic 


a.*pcct  the  struggles  of  the  evil  one  to  cheat  his  victim  are 
exemplified  in  the  ordinary  Scottish  superstition  that  he 
givoH  them  money  which,  when  they  come  to  use  it»  is  turned 
into  slatea  or  other  rabbiah ;  and  the  same  instance  is  riven 

by  way  of  example  by  Biensfeldius,  a  German  author,  A  hn 
in  1591  published  'Tractatus  de  Confessionibus  Maleti- 
corum.'   This  author,  who  is  one  of  the  raostsystcmaiic  of 
the  numerous  writers  on  this  subject,  and  is  one  who,  in- 
stead of  ventintr  the  iiuiiirnation  of  an  excited  and  terrified 
mind  against  tlie  lost  agents  of  infernal  power,  treats  all 
the  honors  of  sorocrj-  with  the  gravity  of  an  analytical 
philosopher,— tells  us  that  theia  aic  three  elements  neoea* 
sary  to  the  accomplishment  of  witchcraft ;  the  divine  will 
permitting  it ;  the  power  of  the  de%il  instijratinu'  and  as- 
sisting the  operation;  and  man's  couupt  ^Mll  ci.n^enting 
to  be  the  in.strument.    It  is  a  luilher  neni  rai  tSsarai  ti  ristjc 
of  witchcraft  that  from  the  commencement  of  its  histoiy 
the  agents  or  victims  have,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
been  females;  and  that  in  later  times,  when  the  chaiae- 
ter  of  the  superstition  had  deaenerated  both  in  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  objects  aeeompliibed  and  the  rank  of  the 
actors,  witchcraft  came  to  be  considered  a  power  exclu- 
sively posse«sed  by  old  women.    It  is  probable  that  a  pro- 
pensity to  attribute  the  faculty  of  (liviiiKtion  and  the  art 
of  perpetrating:  supernatural  mischief  to  females  may  have 
letritimately  descended  fiom  the  Pythia  of  the  more  early 
classical  times,  and  the  venefica  or  poisoner  of  the  later 
periods  of  Roman  history ;  and  that  the  account  of  the  witch 
of  Ender  may  have  tended  to  strenffthen  the  opinion.  In 
the  superstitions  however  of  nations  which  have  had  no 
means  of  acqiiinng  knowledge  from  these  sources — the 
African  Negroes.tlie  North  Anie:ican  I  misans,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavians anteriorto  their  adoption  of  Christianity — females 
seem  to  have  always  been  the  prominent  agents  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  minor  supernatural  influences.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  witchcraft  within  the  limits  assigned  to  it  in  thia 
aitide,  it  miglit  lie  possible  to  find,  in  the  nature  of  the 
eonneetion  between  the  supernatural  being  and  the  earthly 
agent,  a  tolerably  sufficient  rea.son  why  the  influence  of  a 
female  must  geneiuliy  be  greater  in  the  infernal  court 
than  that  of  a  male.    Whoever  has  perused  the  full  re- 
cords of  the  trials  lor  witchcraft,  or  the  books  in  which  tlie 
■atjaet  is  most  minutely  investigated,  will  observe  how 
neccsaaiihr  it  must  follow  that  the  powar  of  evil  being  en- 
dowed with  tlie  maaenline  gender,  and  communicating  his 
sex  to  those  spiritual  emanations  of  his  power  which  some- 
times in  his  stead  do  his  bidding  upon  earth,  the  mortal 
ri  ripients  of  his  malign  influence  must  necessarily  be  of  a 
different  sex.    The  institutional  writers  on  the  subject 
however  are  not  found  to  allude  to  such  a  cause,  though 
they  lay  it  down  as  a  general  principle  that  women  are 
more  liable  to  be  the  agents  of  Satan  than  men.  a  circum- 
stanca  which  Sprenger,  in  his  *  Malleus  Maleficarum,' 
traeea  to  what  he  calls  their  inferiority  in  mental  streng^th, 
and  the  natural  wickedness  of  their  hearts. 

In  coiiig  hack  to  an  earlier  period  than  that  which  is 
here  assigned  as  the  time  \\heii  the  superstition  ol  witcli- 
crall  was  full  grown,  it  wiil  be  found  tnat  the  accusations 
moA  nearly  resembling  the  more  modem  offence  of  witch- 
craft are  of  two  distinct  kinda->attempta  to  accomplish 
miseliief  through  the  opemlion  of  poison  or  otber  natwal 
airents,  and  lapses  from  Christianity  into  heathen  practices. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  law*  against  sorcery  or  witchcraft  are 
simply  levelled  against  the  piactices  connected  with  the 
heathen  worship  from  which  the  people  had  not  been  lung 
converted.  The  corresponding  accusations  in  the  south  of 
Europe  are  levelled  against  interooune  with  dtrmons  who 
represent  Diana  and  her  nymphs  or  Pan  and  his  satyrs ; 
and  doarn  to  the  antient  period  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
we  find  the  same  personages  olBciating  with  changed 
names,  and  with  natures  adjusted  to  the  relisrious  opinions 
of  the  age.  The  secrecy  with  which  the  Waldetises  and 
other  early  seceders  from  the  church  uf  Home  were  com- 
pelled to  hold  their  religious  assemblages,  brought  upon 
them  charges  of  indulging  in  such  unhallowed  rites  as  were 
traditionally  consid«red  tlie  characteristiea  of  antient 
heathenism.  The  horrors  of  tha  witeluMr  Sriibath  had 
their  oiisnn  in  the  mystery  that  shrouded  these  religious 
conventicles,  atvi  the  same  charges  are  made  against  ihose 
who  frequented  them  in  the  thiiteeiith  ceiituiy  whicli  v.e 
find  made  against  witches  in  Sweden  and  .Scotland  in  the 
seventeenth.  One  remarkable  practice  of  which  the  Wal- 
deniea  were  accused  wiil  be  recof  used  by  aveiy  sdbool* 
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boy  who  hw  heard  a  witch  Icfrend  in  fh«  nvnery— they 
were  called  '  scoliares/  bi-iause  they  rode  to  their  meet- 
ings on  a  sroba,  nr  btnoin.  The  '  Narrative  of  the  Pro- 
ceeding airain'»l  Dame  Alice  Kyteler,  prosecuted  for  Sor- 
cery in  1324.'  edited  by  Mr.  Wrijjht,  for  the  Camden  So- 
ciety, and  which  is  perhaps  >till  more  curious  from  the 
light  it  throws  on  the  earlj  coaflicts  between  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  the  civil  power,  than  in  its  reference  to  this  sub- 

teet*  exhibits  both  the  classes  of  offence  here  alluded  to. 
ihe  was  chareed  with  having  prepared  noxious  com- 
jK.iintls.  productive  of  debilitation  whidi  ciuIihI  in  dcatb, 
Slid  al.HO  with  abjurin?  her  belief  in  the  holy  church,  with 
liaving:  desf  rted  the  mass  and  the  eucharist,  with  havinsr 
sacrificed  to  d»mons,  and  with  having  attempted  to  usurp 
the  keys  of  the  .Church  by  impimialy  initaltng  the  eere* 
mony  of  exooramunication. 

Daring  tti  earlier  stages,  the  art  of  witchomft  win  fkr 
higher  hands  than  flios*  to  which  it  afterward!  daecended, 
and  was  um  (1  for  jjreater  purposes.  Witchcraft  or  torcen' 
was  the  nu  arih  by  which  Joan  of  Arc  was  diarged  with 
having  obtained  her  power  as  a  warrior.  The  duchess  of 
Oioucester  was  banished  to  the  Isle  of  Man  for  sorcerj- 
■j^nat  Heniy  VI.  Ricbani  III.  made  repeated  accusa- 
tiona  of  thii  office,  the  moat  noted  of  which  is  the  charge 
against  Jane  Shore.  The  earlier  witch  trials  in  Scotland  ge- 
nerally implicate  persons  uf  tank.  Sometimes  the  women 
who  are  accused  are  yonntr.  and  they  do  not  always  use  their 
iwwer  for  mischievous  and  malicious  purposes.  Hessic  Dtin- 
lop,  who  was  tried  in  1576,  appears  to  have  used  lu  i  ait  lor 
no  other  purpose  than  the  cure  of  diseases  and  the  perform- 
ance of  other  benevolent  acts,  accomplishii^  them  through 
the  instrumentality,  not  of  Satan  or  any'of  hia  cnuuiations, 
aa  they  are  spoken  of  in  the  later  canona  of  witdicraft,  but 
throutrh  the  aid  ut"an  amiable  old  gentleman,  who  had  the 
niinfortune  to  be  a  prisoner  among  the  fairies  in  Elflatnl. 
Alesoun  Pearson,  tried  in  1588,  had  a  long  in1i'K  ui  r>e 
with  Elfland,  which  appeara  to  have  commenced  when  i>he 
was  but  twelve  years  old.  She  had  many  personal  friends 
among  the  fairies  thei^  one  of  whom  waa  her  cousin 
WiUiam  Sirmioun,  •  doctor  of  medidne  and*tn«  great 
■cholar.'  She  was  in  the  practice  of  appealing  to  herlhends 
in  fairyland  for  the  means  of  cuniiff  earthly  diseases,  and 
Archbishop  Adamson  did  not  di^lain  to  follow  a  prc- 
Kcriplion  which  she  obtained  for  him,  his  reliance  on  it 
being  probably  not  weakened  by  hit  acquaintance  with 
(he  viiiues  of  the  principal  ingredient,  which  was  claret. 
These  two  trials  so  far  exhibit  the  darker  characteristics 
of  the  witchcraft  of  later  times,  that  Bessie  Dnnlop's  ad- 
viser iVom  Elfland  wished  her  to  put  her  soul  in  his  po:»- 
session  :  and  Alcs^oun  Peaison  was  told  that  of  the  lairy 
host  the  tithe  is  taken  every  year  to  hell.  The  method  m 
which  the  ^alne  occnrrencis  are  mentioned  by  writers  of 
diflerent  ages  shows  the  progress  towaixis  the  accepted  doc- 
trines of  the  authorities  of  witchcraft ;  and,  as  mav  be 
afterwaida  more  iiarticularly  mentioned,  both  in  England 
Rnd  Scotland  the  inveetigations  of  King  Jamea  did  tmich 
to  establish  a  settled  creed  in  relation  to  this  dark  subject. 
Wvnfoun,  who  wrote  early  in  the  filteenth  centuiy,  in  de- 
scribing the  piojiht'cics  made  to  Maibeth,  brinj^  the  three 
weird  or  fatal  sistere  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  makes  him 
inquire  after  the  auguries  of  his  fate,  as  Croesus  is  made 
to  consult  the  Pythia.  By  the  time  the  history  had  de- 
scended to  Shakspere's  days,  it  had  acquired  from  the  state 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  which  it  passed  through  such 
adjuncts  as  enabled  the  poet,  bv  selecting  the  grander 
and  more  terrific  features,  and  addinc  some  elements  from 
the  cunent  !>ui)erstitions  of  his  da)',  to  create  those  hags 
•so  withered  and  so  wild  in  their  attire,  that  look  not 
the  inhabitants*  o'th'  earth,  and  yet  arc  on  t.'  Perhaps  the 
lateat  conspicuous  occasion  in  which  rank  and  beauty  have 
been  alliea  with  chaiges  of  the  nature  of  witchciafl,  is  that 
of  the  eounteas  of  Essex  and  Mrs.  Ttmier,  in  the  mnrder  of 
Sir  Thomaif  Overbur}-  and  the  practices  against  the  earl 
of  Essex  :  but  the  direct  and  palpable  crimes  exhibited  in 
this  horrible  bi>tory  throw  the  attempts  at  evil  through 
supernatural  influences  into  the  shade.  When  in  later 
ages  it  ceased  to  be  encouraged  by  the  great  and  the 
learned,  witchcraft  degenerated,  till,  in  m&  end  of  the 
aeventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centuriea, 
it  «ru  entirely  confined  to  such  persons  as  Harsnet  ao  eariy 
as  the  year  inggdescribes  in  this  passage : — *  An  old  weather- 
beaten  crone,  having  her  chin  and  her  knees  meeting  for  a^e, 
walking  like  a  bow  leanlaq  on  a  staff,  hollow-eyed,  un-  j 


toothed,  flmowed  in  her  (hee,  having  her  Hpatrearf>ling'«i1h 
the  palsy,  going  mumbling  in  the  streets, — one  that  hath 
forgotten  her  Patcr-noster,  and  yet  hath  a  shrewd  tongue 
to  call  a  drab  a  drab.  If  she  bath  learned  of  an  old  wife  in 
a  t  himney  end  Pax  Max  Fax  for  a  spell ;  or  can  say  Sir 
.John  Grantham's  curse  on  the  miller's  eels — AH  ye  that 
have  stolen  the  miller'a  eels,  laodate  Dominumdc  coelia; 
and  all  they  that  have  consented  theretoi,  benedieamna 
Domino :  why  then  beware,  look  about  you,  my  neigh- 
boura.  If  any  of  yon  have  a  sheep  sick  of  the  giddies,  or 
a  hog  of  the  mumps,  or  a  horse  of  the  staggers,  or  a 
knavish  boy  of  the  school,  or  an  idle  girl  of  the  wheel,  or 
a  young  drab  of  the  sullens,  and  hath  not  tat  enouiih  lu: 
lier  porridge,  or  butter  enough  for  her  bread,  and  ihe  hath 
ft  little  help  of  the  epUepqr  or  cramp,  teach  her  to  roll  her 
eyes,  wnr  her  aoidh,  niah  her  teeth,  atattle  with  her 
body,  hold  her  anna  and  nanda  atilP,  flee.,  and  then,  if  u 
old  Mother  Nobs  hath  by  chance  called  her  idle  fOUnc 
housewife,  or  bid  the  devil  scratch  her,  then  no  douot  biK 
Mother  Noba  ia  the  witch,  mod  the  young  girl  ia  owl- 
blasted." 

There  are  two  causes  which  account  (tar  the  aimSnrily 
often  found  to  exist  in  the  superstitions  of  different  and  dia- 
tant  nations : — 1,  Physical  and  mental  phenomena  com> 
mon  to  all  mankind  and  to  all  parts  of  the  globe,  pro* 

ducing  like  effects  when  brought  mto  the  same  combine* 
lions;  2.  A  relliciui-  to  a  coniinou  origin  anterior  to  the 
commencement  ol  the  superiitition,  by  which  the  same 
opinions  ado|)ted  by  families  of  mankind  separated  f«x 
apart  may  be  tiaced*  by  aacent  to  a  common  parentage. 
A  great  portion  of  the  witchcraft  aonerrtition  of  Eur^ 
may  be  traced  to  both  theae  emnea;  but  at  the  aame  tiow 
the  identity  of  the  phenomena  of  thia  mental  diaeaie. 
as  exhihitcii  in  different  nations,  is  so  remaikable.  r.^^ 
well  a.s  the  rrijiidity  with  which  the  opinions  ailoptid 
in  one  part  nt  Ihe  world  travelle<l  to  othciv,  that  it  u 
evident  some  other  causes  have  contributed  to  produce 
the  effect.  Tlit^  similarity  of  the  incidents  narrated,  not 
only  in  the  booka  which  convey  the  knowledge  of  theaa 
mysteriea,  hot  in  the  rqgorfa  of  criminal  tiiala.  and  even 
in  the  confessions  of  the  wretched  victims  of  the  creed,  ii 
so  remarkable,  down  to  the  most  minute  particulars,  as  to 
justify  the  sujjposition  that  a  largo  proportion  of  the  w  it ch- 
crall  superstition  was  propagated  by  means  of  books  or 
through  the  tuition  of  men  of  letters;  and  that  thua,  in 
that  age  of  imperfect  science,  literature  became  for  a  time 
the  means  of  propagating  and  concentrating  the  inflaenee 
of  one  of  the  moat  baneful  auperrtiiiona  which  haa  ever 
visited  the  human  mind. 

Among  the  most  obvious  means  which  the  imagination 
would  suggest  for  indicating  to  supernatural  powers  the 
exact  evil  effect  which  they  we  solicited  to  produce  on 
mortal  beings  would  be  the  symbolical  accomplishment 
or  exhibition  of  its  performance  on  an  effigy-  of  tm  penon 
intended  to  be  injured.  Ihe  prineipka  «  human  adion 
whtdi  originally  suggested  thIa  device  are  lo  wide  apread 
as  to  include  the  deification  of  idols  and  the  burning  of  an 
obnoxious  politician  in  effigy  :  but  in  the  prcctlce  of  w ilch- 
crall.  the  method  of  symbolically  jfrodm  in^;  death  or  cor- 
poral injury  is  so  far  uniform  as  to  predicate  a  systematic 
opinion  on  the  subject.  An  image  of  the  dcscled  person 
was  made  of  wax  and  melted  before  a  fire,  stuck  through 
with  pins  or  needles,  or  perforated  with  arrowa.  Some- 
tiniea  the  model  waa  of  the  heart,  or  aome  other  vital  pait ; 
sometimes  a  picture  was  used  in  its  stead.  Ben  Jonson, 
whose  '  Masque  of  Queens '  brings  together  all  the  pro- 
minent witch  superstitions  to  be  found  in  the  classie 
authors,  in  the  commentators,  and  in  the  practtoc  €f  bil 
own  days,  says  in  the  third  charm  : — 

'  With  Bkclnre*  fnU  at  wu  Ssd  of  troal 
TiMir  liven  I  nick  witli  mAim  qui* 

nearly  a  paraphrase  of  Ovid'a — 

*  •    .    .    .    ,lnuitarr«(|ti«  crr^a  flvit, 
r.i  tiiiwium  irimf,  lu  jecur  urgrt  aeui.' 

Iltni4et,  ri. 

Jonson  in  his  notes  refers  for  tliis  practice  to  so  old 
an  example  as  the  epiatle  of  Hypsipyle  to  Jason,  from 
which  the  above  is  taken ;  he  probablv  had  the  paarace 
in  hia  eye.  He  refers  also  to  what  ne  calls  *  the  weD- 
known  stonr'  of  King  Duffus,  one  of  the  imaginaiy 
kings  of  Scotland,  the  legend  of  whose  aufferings  u 
a.«  old  as  the  days  of  Wvnfoun,  by  whom  it  is  mentioned, 
but  would  be  searched  ur  in  vain  among  those  atill  older 
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knnalisfs  who  had  not  the  means  of  omaraenliniar  their 
writings  with  soinp  of  the  wisdom  of  the  aiitienls.  .Tonson 
My»  he  remembprs  some  such  figuros  having  been  dug  up 
inadunghill  in  his  youth.  T1ie~ story  of  Bolingbroke  and 
tfM  witch  of  Eye,  in  Fabjftii'* '  ChFonicle.'  illusUates  this 
pnetiw.  In  Middleton'i  '  Witdi,*  Hecate  uyt,  •  Is  the 
JiMit  of  wax  ituck  full  of  magic  needles  T  Kin^  James,  in 
his  'DemonolojTie,*  has  a  very  full  examination  of  the  opera- 
tion of  this  charm  ;  and  al1er  receivini;  so  hinh  a  sanction, 
it  of  course  cuts  a  conspicnou-s  fij^uie  in  the  subscmient 
witch  trials  botli  of  England  and  Stuiliuid.  In  the  latter 
country'  it  became  united  with  a  belief  in  the  unearthly 
origin  of  the  numeroiis  small  flint  arrowheads  of  antient 
vorloDaoihip,  conspieooui  for  the  regularity  and  beautx 
of  their  shape,  wnieh  are  IVequently  dug  up  in  the 
north  of  Scotland.  The  witches  of  Auldeame,  whose 
(baft  are  recorded  in  Pitcairn's  'Criminal  Trials,'  de- 
scribed a  cavern  in  the  toii'n'  nt"  a  hill  \vhcre  the 
arch  fiend  and  his  attendant  !nip->  conducted  a  complete 
manufactory  of  these  mi>,siles  ;  the  inferior  spirits  hewing 
them  out  of  the  rough  stone,  and  their  master  giving  each 
it  was  presented  to  him  in  a  roof^  itate  Ifao  prapcrfldgo 
nnd  ftnitlit  to  odut  it  iox  setvioo.  ^ .  • 

Those  objects  which,  ftvm  their  eonnoetion  with  death 
and  decay,  are  apt  to  produce  loathing  and  horror  in 
the  minds  of  persons  whom  habit  ha«  not  matle  familiar 
with  them,  are  favourite  instnimeiits  in  the  hands  of 
witches,  to  whom  their  use  seems  to  have  descended 
from  the  necionancers.  There  are  few  narratives  of 
tHtcheraft  or  eorceiy,  from  Apuleius  downwards,  which 
do  not  present  us  with  eome  of  the  spoils  of  the  charnel- 
house.  Animals  loathsome  to  the  sight  from  their  struc- 
ture being  saaociated  with  notions  of  deformitr,  or  from 
the  venom  with  which  their  otherwise  feeble  frames 
are  endowed,  arc  naturally  made  use  of  by  those  who  amonij 
the  Ignorant  aim  at  the  po^^session  of  .supern;ituial  po\\ei-.. 
In  this  respect  the  medicinc-man  of  the  Indians,  called  on 
to  tiyhis  charms  when  the  traditionary  usagticifthe  tribe 
in  the  application  of  ninples  have  failed,  uses  many  of  the 
same  toob  as  the  witch  of  the  sixteenth  and  eeYCiilecnth 
cen'iuie!-.  In  warm  climates  the  serpent,  the  scorpion, and 
the  lizuid  are  among  the  charms  resorted  to;  but  m  colder 
latitudes  the  adej>t  must  t;e  contented  with  the  toad,  the 
frog,  the  mole,  and  the  bat.  Jonson,  in  his  third  charm 
in  Ac  '  Masque  of  Queens,'  thus  mentions  the  animals 
generally  befriended  by  northern  superstition : — 

<  TtM  owl  if  abroad,  dw  bat,  aaA  Ow  tuU, 

Anil  «>  i*  thn  n|.*'«tmiolaIa ; 
Thr  tt-A  uri  ihe  mole  lit  both  in  a  hol*. 
Ai>a  the  irug  p««p«  out  o'  the  founlaio.* 

Cats  are  animals  which  hold  out  many  inducements  to 
the  imaginative  and  superstitions.  They  bnng  to  a  certain 
nlcntthe  habits  of  a  wild  beas'.  i  ito  the  domestic  circle. 
The  eontrast  between  their  strength  and  agility,  their 
gentle  and  fragile  appearance,  their  tenacity  of  life,  their 
silent  and  rapid  movements,  their  mysterioua  galfaetingi  at 
night  and  strange  cries,  invest  their  presence  wUh  a flncTnat* 
ing  mystery.  'n>e  tombs  of  Egypt  and  the  history  of  the 
Knights  Templars  show  that  they  have  received  attention 
in  other  quarters;  but  tlie  very  peculiar  position  which 
they  hold  in  the  councils  of  the  powers  of  darkness,  in  con- 
nection with  the  ministrationa  of  witches,  shows  by  its  um- 
fimnitartbat  the  opiniooai«|nding  them  entertained  by 
the  authotiHee  on  witchoiiftlOre  were  widely  adopted  by 
the  faithful.  In  seveml  of  the  Scottish  trials  and  con- 
fesBiona  women  are  found  to  have  assumed  the  shape  of 
caJi*.  and  to  have  betrayed  their  pranks  by  exhibiting 
when  restored  to  human  form  the  wounds  inflicted  on 
them  in  their  bestial  capacity.  At  so  late  a  periwl  as  tlie 
year  1718  a  solemn  judicial  inquinr  was  made  in  the  shire 
of  Caithness,  by  the  sheriff  or  local  judge,  into  the  perse- 
cntions  suffered  by  William  Montsomeiy,  whose  life  waa 
rendered  miserable  by  the  gambols  of  a  legion  of  eala. 
Tlie  narrative  of  the  circumstance,  as  given  m  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick  Sharpe's  introduction  to  Law's  '  Memorials,'  is  a 
tively  and  somewhat  exatrgerated  picture  of  those  general 
lumuituous  gatherings  of  domestic  cats  which  sometimes 
io  nnaccouiua  bly  disturb  the  repose  of  a  neighbourhood. 
The  animals,  it  was  solemnly  maintained  by  the  penecuted 
manli  aervaat,  'spoke  among  themselves ;  and  at  length 
llontgomer}%  his  patience  being  cntiidy  exhaaated,  fell 
upon  the  conclave  with  a  broadsword  and  an  axe,  and  di»- 
peiMrd  them  with  several  casualties.  The  conse<;nence 
WM  that  two  old  women  in  the  neighbourhood  died  im- 
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'  mediately,  and  a  third  lost  a  leg,  which,  having  been 
broken  by  a  stroke  of  the  hatchet,  withered  and  dropped 
otf.  In  a  curious  httle  book  published  at  I.«yden  in  1656^ 
called  '  Magica  de  Spectiis  et  Apparitionibus  Spirituaa^* 
&c.t  which  ia  a  complete  repository  of  diabolical  eipe- 
rieneo,  eoMiating  of  a  scries  of  narratives  extnettd  wtttrant 
comment  from  historical  chronicles  and  books  of  magic,  an^ 
occurrence  is  said  to  have  taken  place  (p.  2361  at  a  town 
in  Calabna,  so  exactly  like  the  al?ove.  that  whereas 
Mr.  Mo n ?;,'() men,'  was  a  carpenter  by  pri)fcs.'«ion,  the  hero 
of  the  foreifrn  adventure  was  in  the  act  cf  eniting  wood 
when  he  was  distracted  by  the  presence  of  a  turbulent  bevy 
of  cats,  whom  he  dispened  With  his  implements.  In  this 
case  tho  metamorphosis  was  made  known  ^fay  a  chaifo 
being  brought  against  the  individual  of  havinr  assanlted 
and  wounded  some  women  of  rank  in  the  neighbourhood, 
when  he  disclosed  the  fashion  in  which  they  had  appeared, 
and  the  affair  was  hushed  up.  lu  the  same  work  p.  292) 
there  is  another  instance,  the  same  in  its  essential  parti- 
culars, quoted  from  Rodinus.  A  belief  in  the  raetamoN 
phoses  of  human  beings  into  brutes  is  a  superstition  so 
vridely  exemplified  in  classical  literature, and  m  the  sculp- 
tnce  and  pautmga  of  all  aociotiea  of  men  auflkientljr 
dviKied  to  provide  such  teitimoiries  of  tiheir  cnatonH  ana 
belief,  that  it  cannot  be  assigned  as  a  special  feature  of  the 
belief  in  witiluraft.  The  minuteness  however  of  the 
analogy  exhibited  in  the  above,  and  di^cover.ible  in  many 
like  crises,  secrns  to  those  who  do  not  believe  in  the  actual 
mi  rnaiorphosis  to  leave  no  other  alternative  but  the  belief, 
that  the  doctrines  promulgated  in  one  part  of  the  world 
were  in  all  their  minute  puticulan  adopted  in  aaolher. 
Lucanthropie,  or  the  conversion  of  men  into  wolvcig  wia 
so  prevalent  a  belief  in  France  and  Germany  as  to  be  the 
subject  of  separate  treatises  and  of  various  judicial  inquiries. 
It  naturally  did  not  extend  to  Britain.  This  superstition 
may  be  perhaps  more  distinctly  traced  to  the  influence  of 
a  diseased  imagination  than  most  of  the  others  connected 
with  this  subject :  by  the  Greek  physicians  it  is  understood 
to  have  been  treated  as  a  disease.  Both  the  English  and 
Scottish  trials  frequently  ilhiatrate  the  power  supposed  to 
be  possessed  by  those  in  league  with  Satan  of  converting 
their  victims  info  beasts  of  burthen,  which  they  efeploy  to 
convey  them  to  the  scenes  of  their  unhallowed  assemblies. 
This  feat  was  performed  on  a  large  scale  by  the  great 
army  of  witches  charged  with  assembling  at  Blocula  in 
Sweden,  in  1668,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Glanvil, 
in  his  *  Sadneismus  Triumphatos.' 

A  power  ottr  the  demento  is  one  of  thoae  nita  with 
which  superttMon  wfll  he  moit  likely  to  invert  HslnvUble 
agents.  In  its  less  striking  form  it  has  the  asnect  of  a 
malign  interference  with  the  natural  fruits  of  tne  earih, 
either  by  blasting  some  particular  district,  or  transferring  its 
elements  of  fruitfulness  that  they  may  increase  the  produce 
of  some  other  tract  in  which  the  sorcerer  is  interested.  This 
tpecieaof  incantation  is  prohibited  by  the  Twelve  Tablet 
(mrkaen,  tMtniehU  fc.  dtr  Zuol/'T<{fel-F^agmente, 
p.  539),  and  the  illustratioaa  of  it  in  the  witdi  trials  are  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned.  A  trading  or  maritime  popu- 
lation living  on  a  stormy  coast  will  endow  their  malignant 
[laemons  with  a  more  awfvil  authority  over  the  winds  and 
waves.    Olaus  Magnus  treats  largely  of  the  storm-raising 

flowers  of  the  Scandinavian  witches.  It  was  on  his  return 
rom  these  regions  with  his  wife  Anne  of  Denmark,  that 
King  Jamca  praduced  so  goodly  an  arrav  of  accusations 
agamit  witches  for  aiming  against  his  life;  and  coming 
from  a  spot  where  such  a  particular  deoariment  of  witm 
superstition  was  prevalent,  it  is  natural  that  the  aspect 
assumed  by  the  accumtionsshould be  an  attemnt  to  create 
a  storm  at  sea  for  the  purpose  of  infereepting  his  voyage. 
In  the  accusations  against  the  witches  of  Aberdeen  in 
1596  and  1597,  the  record  of  which  is  printed  by  the 
Spalding  Club,  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the  elements 
is  one  Of  the  ehama.  In  the  conous  narrative  as  to  Mar- 
garet Barclay  and  others,  preeerved  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
his '  Demonology'  (p.  317),  we  find  the  same  feature.  Thia 
specific  superstition  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  root  in 
England,  and  Shakspere,  whose  witchery  in  '  Macbeth*  la 
essentially  Scottish  in  character,  has  given  it  a  plaeo 
there 

'Tboofb  ytm  natie  the  vtndi  and  tet  Ams  %b* 
AfBiwt  the  cbairhet ;  Uiongli  the  jeaqr  «MM 
Oonround  and  .wallow  nar^^ian  ■(>.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  nowhen  art  tko 
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identities  between  the  opinions  promnleraTea  in  doctrinal 
works  and  the  practice  ol  witchcialt  more  fully  devclopfd 
than  in  the  confessions  of  the  witches  ns  produced  in 
<^cial  documents.  The  horrible  torturcv.  which  the  alarm 

Kodoced  by  the  mpposed  existence  of  a  coalition  with 
tan  teems  to  have  prompted  men  of  ordinary  humanity 
'to  MNlctiori,  appear  to  have  jreiu'iallv  called  finm  the  ex- 
hausted victim.-,  an  assent  to  \vhaic\i  r  narrativi-  v.as  dic- 
tated to  them,  and  the  inq'.iiNitors  Ijcinj^  learned  men, 
acquainted  with  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject,  would 
know  how  to  connect  the  received  doctrines  of  sorccrjr 
with  whatever  train  of  real  circumstances  may  have  been 
broaicht  home  to  the  victim.  Knowing  in  (het  the  outline 
or  natural  events  they  would  be  able  to  fill  up  the  super- 
natural details.  Marearet  Barclay,  tried  in  161R.  wa-s  ac- 
COrdini;  to  the  record  jiresci  vcd  by  Sir  WalU  r  Srutt,  sub- 
jected  to  '  gentle  torture.'  Sir  Waiter  calls  this  ■  a  strauire 
lonjunction  of  words:'  but  it  is  not  without  precedent,  and 
we  can  imagine  it  taken  from  Biensfeldius,  who  tells  us  of 
a  lady  who,  in  15U0.  at  Colotrne  wai  subjected  to '  moderata 
torlnra.*  The  Incubus  and  the  Succubus— the  former  the 
viutant  of  males,  the  latter  of  females — are  prominent  in 
the  confessions,  and  ojien  up  a  world  of  psycbo-physiolo- 
pical  inquiry.  Aeeordini;;  to  the  book  '  De  Sped ns/ &c. 
libove-meiilioned  p.  '2ii'2<,  it  is  driven  a.s  a  characteristic  of 
the  confession  of  a  female : '  Ex  eo  tempoic  Deo  et  religioni 
renundilase,  et  ilium  [Diabolum]  sic  concubuissc  sccum,  ut 
viri  com  (ioeminia  solent.  nisi  quod  fiiupdum  erat  semen.' 
These  notabilia,  and  riniKularly  enousrh  the  last  and  most 
particular  one,  are  enlargfed  upon  in  several  of  the  Scottish 
trials.  Uefercnce  may  be  made  to  the  appendix  to  Pit- 
cairn's  '  Ciiiniiia!  Trials,"  p.  GIO,  and  to  a  paniphlet  called 
'History  of  the  Witches  of  Renfrewshire.'  Re^,'ina!d  Scot 
goes  over  the  same  subject,  and  further  curious  matter  vill 
be  found  in  Glanvil, '  Saducismus  Triumphal  us;'  Spreni^er, 
'  Malleus  Maleficanim.'  p.  257 ;  and  Delrio,*Disquisitiones 
Ma«ioae»*  p.  74.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  of  the 
conreastons  recorded  were  Toluntarily  made ;  and  that, 
whether  dictated  by  their  own  imairination  or  by  their 
reading,  the  self-accusers  did  not  speak  on  tlie  .sug- 
gest ion  "of  othere.  There  are  thus  two  mineled  ele- 
ments in  these  documents,  the  separation  of  which  would 
be  necessary  to  and  would  materially  aid  a  philosophical 
tsamtDatton  of  the  cauaes  which  have  woduced  such  sin- 
gular effects :  the  one  would  Iwhij^  berove  ua  the  phy^cal 
and  psychological  causes  from  which  the  mind  voluntarily 
imagines  itself  an  actor  in  such  supernatural  occurrences  ; 
the  other  would  explain  the  utterance  of  confessions  of 
such  acts  by  persons  who  until  they  were  subjected  to 
torture  never  imagined  their  existence.  Tlie  confessions 
made  under  torture  were  freauently  revoked  during  mo- 
neotl  of  mental  and  physical  resuscitation ;  and  the  cir- 
cumetaDce  reminda  one  o^  the  icoantation  in  the  old  French 
ease  of  the  trial  of  Father  Girani,  whose  victim  Catherine 

Cadiere  confessed  that  sl-.e  was  the  ajrenf  of  a  conspiracy 
asainst  hmi ;  and  of  the  revocation  in  the  later  case  of  Ma- 
dame Manson,  who,  under  the  excitement,  as  she  maintained, 
of  the  recent  occunence  of  an  atrocious  murder,  and  of  a 
iiHriis-iiit;  cross-examination  in  relation  to  it,  conie>se(l  to 
having  witnessed  it  under  circumstances  which  blackened 
her  prevtoualT-unUemi«lied  character,  an  admianon  which 
she  afterwards  revoked. 

The  influence  on  society  of  a  belief  in  witchcraft  was  of 
the  niu-t  )ie  r.u  im  s  k:n<i.  It  eave  an  unchecked  flow  to 
all  the  malignant  pa>.su)n.s;  some  vesitinc  tlrcm  in  accusa- 
tions, others  in  attempts  to  piactise  the  nelarious  art.  In  the 
year  1515  five  hundred  people  are  said  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted at  Geneva  on  charKesof  witchcraft ;  and  Remigius, 
the  inquisitor,  boasts  that  he  put  nine  hundred  to  death  in 
Lorraine.  The  fi  rst  perKm  who  lilted  his  voice  aeainsf  these 

cruelties  was  Wieiiis,  wh.o  wiofe  in  ^T)CM.  He  a:ul  his  fol- 
loweis  earned  on  a  cotitio\ei>y  uilh  Deliii).  Hodiruis. 
Scribonius,  and  others,  in  wtiu  h  it  is  cene;a)ly  admiHed 
that  the  defenders  of  u it chcraft  were  the  moa:  -ucce.ssi'ul 
logicians.  The  supporters  of  old  and  iecei\ed  tallacies 
have  their  compact  and  complete  system  of  sophistry,  and 
he  who  would  break  through  it  muet,  like  a  Bacon  or  a 
Locke,  possess  strent^h  enouf^h  to  destroy  the  whole  fabric 
Wienis  snd  his  followers  ventured  to  raise  their  voice 
against  the  n'.etbud  only  of  the  manifcjta'ii im  of  Satan's 
power  of  diaboiieul  ))os»e«»ioii,  not  its  e.vistence.  Against 
the  brutal  practice  of  swimming  a  witch  to  sec  if  she  will 
■ink  or  float,  which  may  be  traced  as  an  ordeal  niccceding 


that  of  the  red-hot  ploughshares,  and  which  inferred  tin' t 
body  in  which  an  evil  spirit  dwells  is  lighter  thau  w>.vr. 
they  could  do  no  more  than  adduce  the  experimentaj 
that  the  herd  of  swine  into  which  Jesus  cast  the  tvj 
spirits,  running  into  a  lake,  were  drowned.  Of  all  tht  tulj 
opponents  of  this  superstition  the  English  Ref^nald  Sroi 
who  wrote  in  1564,  was  perhaps  the  most  s  k n^fi !  a 
the  employment  of  an  acquaintance  with  r.in.ra!  07*. 
rations,  a  bold  scorn  of  lallacies  highly  supportod,  an:j 
ready  sarcjLsm.  He  was  followed  by  Harsnet  in  1599,  ar.d 
in  1720  by  Francis  Hutchinson,  who  however  appei'ri 
chiefly  to  the  unlearned,  among  whom  alone  the  btU 
lingered  at  the  time  when  he  wrote. 

The  learned  men  of  Europe  generally  were  belieT«i 
in  witclu  ratl  down  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  ctt- 
turv.  Si  'tien  has  an  apology  tor  the  law  against  ni'tiift, 
whli  li  shows  a  lurking  bchet'.  He  says  that  if  :r< 
believes  that,  by  turning  his  hat  thrice  and  crjin^ ' Ifj.' 
he  could  take  'away  a  man's  life ;  '  this  were  a  M 
law  made  by  the  state,  that  whoever  should  turn  Utlst 
thrice  and  ciy  "buz,"  with  an  intention  to  takevs 
a  man's  life,  shall  be  put  to  death.'  The  togic  ofSdtai 
mind,  if  untainted  by  superstition,  would  surely  bni 
shown  him  that  a  law  watciiii:  war  \\  ith  inteutioiu  i^ 
capable  of  being  fulfilled  n\u>\  be  botl  useless  .iiii  r> 
chievous,  SirThomas  Browne  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
believers  in  witchcian,  and  attested  their  belief  ItybdR 
instrumental  in  convictions  for  the  crime.  It  is  supp«(< 
that  there  were  no  executions  for  vritchcralt  in  Knsl»: 
subserjuently  to  the  year  U5R2 :  but  the  statuteof  iJaoeil, 
c.  12,80  miiiute  in  its  enactments  against  witches,  *•* "* 
repealed  till  the  !)  Geo.  II.,  c.  ">.  In  Scotland,  so  Isteutit 
year  1722,  when  the  local  jurisdictions  weie  still  Ifr- 
ditary,  and  had  not  been  put  into  the  hands  of  profe>>i  1 
lawyers,  the  sheriff  of  Sutherlandshire  condemned  a  »i't- 
to  death.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  one  of  the  last  veto 
of  this  superstition  in  educated  and  prefessionil  mia 
that  in  a  work  called  'The  Institutes  Of  the  tawcfft* 
land,'  nublished  at  Edinburgh  in  1730,  by  "Wmiara  f<y'^ 
an  autnor  deservedly  netrlected  by  practical  lawyirv-i'  • 
a  specitic  detinition  of  the  nature  ol  witiluiafl.thcrt"  i-'^ 
following  passage: — 'Nothing  seems  plainer  to  mt  j - 
there  nmy  be,  and  have  been  witches,  and  that  pt '  ? 
such  are  now  actually  existinc;  which  I  intend,  Galj"^ 
ing.  to  clear  in  a  larger  woric  concerning  the  cniiii» 
law.*   This  ]iiot!iisrd  work  never  made  its  appetrsatt  ^ 

"WITENAGK.MOTE,  literally  an  •  as«erobIyofwTiesi« 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  '  gcmoth,"  an  'assembiy.'snd'witii 
'  to  know,'  which  has  the  same  root,  •  wit '  or  ' wi^'  p''' 
wokIs  wit,  witneiB,  wise,  and  ttie  legal  phiasemn"' 

•to  wit." 

Although  the  chief  rulers  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  sl»'« 
nearly  down  to  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  bore  the  (ii»s 
king,  and  in  their  charters  and  letters  attached  to^af^ 

of  the  s<morous  epithets  in  which,  esjiecially  amonfi* 
baibaroos  nations,  kings  indulirc,  yet  in  tact  thry  v* 
little  raised  in  power  ahuve  tlie  otlu  r  cliiets  of  'I"*'?' 
tion,  who  either  liad  themselves  shaicd  tosrefher  "ifh"*^ 
own  particular  followers,  or  were  descended  from  '7 
who  had  so  shaied  the  risk  of  the  first  invasion 
seated  the  tribe  in  Britain.  To  election  bylhcM  Cbe  , 
the  king  owed  his  office  ;  and  if  the  sceptre  de-^cendrtf 
his  race,  it  was,  if  not  by  force  of  renewed  elP<^"''"'/^j| 
tainly  by  means  of  the  formal  rccoL'nition  of  the  nc«  ^ 
by  the  nobles  in  an  assembly  convened  for  the 
Of  this  assembly  the  chief  ecclesiastics  in  the 
archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  the  judges  (if 
were),  and  the  largest  landholders  formed  part.  H 
upon  the  faith  of  a  «ngle  instance,  thai  five  hydf«oi^ 
were  an  indispensable  qualification.  Whether  the  mw^ 
body  of  the  people  had  a  voice  in  this  preat  CW^^ 
doubtful;  judging  by  ihe  analogy  of  the  shirf  ^ 
of  all  the  political  am!  j' du-ial  itislitution- "I  ni;r  -j^ 
Saxon  ancestors,  it  is  probable  that  each  distnit  ''n.'^'^^ 
at  these  national  a-vsomblics  Ceven  if  it  did  ^jp. 
active  part  in  their  deliberations)  by  means  (^'^iPt^^^^^f 
rible  officers,  its  reeves,  and  of  the  Mre(mwhodid.«  ^ 
for  it  at  the  county  court:  there  is  however.  P*'"^/,!^ 
evidence  that  there  was  a  systematic  represenlst"'"  " 
pf  o!)l(  at  the  witenagemote  by  pciions  dec***  *" 
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Nor  did  tiie  lunctions  of  these  national  council* 
j  with  the  election  of  a  king :  their  meetinga,  if  F"^ 
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cti,  were  ftmpiMit,  Mid  woe  lidd  nualljr  tt  fhe  great 
festivals  of  the  year,  Whitsuntide.  Christmas,  and  espe- 
cially Easter;  they  formed  the  hiichest  comt  of  judicafure 
in  Ihi'  kinkrdom  ;  tluv  were  summoned  by  the  king  in  llie 
cjLse  of  any  politicaf  emergency;  their  concurrence  is 
always  mentioned  m  the  preamble  to  the  laws,  and  was 
necessary  to  their  validity,  as  well  probably  as  to  that  of 
royal  grants  and  charters;  and  the  chief  persons  who 
attended  them  frequentjv  cnweai^  their  approbation  of 
foeh  royal  acts  by  their  signatures  under  that  of  the  king. 

When  the  Saxon  states  were  united  under  the  dominion 
of  one  king,  whether  as  bretwalda  i  whatever  office  that 
name  implied),  or  by  the  union  of  smaller  btates  into  one 
kingdom,  the  national  council  retmned  its  powers.  It  was 
called  bjr  the  king,  in  his  grants  and  laws,  his  witan,  his 
witenaireaiote,  his  mycel  lynoth  (great  sypod),  michel 
{[etheaht  (great  delibentionX  ids  cadigan  (worthy) ;  and 
in  Latin  by  similar  names,  e.g.  magnum  concilium  suipien- 
tiim,  univenUB  gentis  Anglio!  concilium  ;  or  by  names  in- 
dic-ilintr  fhe  rank  and  property  of  the  memlici-s,  mkIi  as 
optiinales,  and  very  frequently  proccres.  A  knowledge  of 
the  composition  ot  this  council  must  be  gathered  from  the 
words  in  which  its  members  are  mentioned,  and  (ai  w« 
have  said)  fitHO  Ha  analogy  to  other  amalW  polttioal  aa- 
aembliea, 

Mr.  Shaitm  Turner  enumerates,  from  vsrious  extant 

charters,  the  designations  given  by  the  king  to  his  great 
council  in  the  preambles  of  thoj^e  instniments,  or  added 
by  the  membei-s  tlu  iUM  lves  to  their  ^gnatures ;  and 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  his  '  Rise  and  Progr^  of  the 
Eniglish  Commonwealth,' more  fully  sets  out  many  of  these 
doewnenta  (PiW«  and  ///.,  p.  cezviii.).  After  the  atgna- 
turea,  or  more  frequently  oraases,  are  (bund  the  titles  of 
bishop,  abbot,  deacon,  prince,  duv,  comes,  eiiiderman, 
minister,  miles;  and  of  tne  great  household  offices  ol  the 
palace,  pincerna,  disc  thegn,  chief  carver,  &c.  The  names 
especially  of  ecclesiastics  often  have  some  verb  alter  them, 
which  is  fantaatiaally  Taried,  as  adfui,  comprobavi,  favi, 
laudavi,  conflnnavi.  aubscripsi,  to  wbieh  the  petty  Icings 
ud  aieUnshopa  often  added  consenai,  and  the  king  him« 
aalf  flcquently  adopted  in  his  sign^nic  the  form  '  Con- 
aentio  et  rigno  cmcis  munio.*  To  some  charters  the  names 
or  crosses  of  princesses  of  the  royal  fnmiiv  and  of  abbesMS 
appear.    In  one  case  the  title  elfrtux  follows  a  name. 

A  witenaEremofe  in  the  reign  of  Klhelwolf  (8115)  granted 
to  the  church  a  tenth,  with  the  assent  of  the  kings,  thanes, 
banNMh  and  people.  The  eighth  law  of  Edward  the  Coa- 
lieaMM-  namea  tba  paopla;  aodtha  asth  laar  raeitaa  that  it 
pasMd  by  the  common  advlee  and  aaaent  of  all  bishops, 
princes,  chiefs  (procerum\  earls,  and  of  ajl  the  wi>e  men 
and  elders,  and  of  the  people  fpopuJonim)  of  fhe  whole 
kingdom.  Sergt.  RuffheiuJ.  in  In-*  prelate  to  the  Statutes, 
conjectures,  confessing  at  the  same  time  his  ignorance, 
that  the  folcmote  resembled  our  House  of  Commons,  the 
c^ra-witenagemote  our  Hooae  of  Lords,  and  the  witeMge- 
moCe  our  privy  oouneil.  Undoabtedlv  some  of  the  ftme- 
tiona  which  in  far  more  recent  times  tne  privy  council  has 
performed  did  devolve  upon  the  witan ;  for  instance,  their 
approval  was  required  for  certain  acts  of  the  king;  and 
generally  their  office  was  less  to  devise  measures  than  to 
consider  and  to  HHMlioa  thoae  whicfa  were  anboUtod  to 
them. 

In  ooncorring  in  royal  charters  and  grants  the  witena- 
gemote  performed  the  double  office  ef  eonaentan|[  to  and 
of  attesting  these  gifts  or  priTiTeges;  and  here  their  offloe 

was  analogous  to  that  of  the  shire-mote,  which  in  those 
rude  d.iys  distributed  justice  rather  according  to  the 
notoriety  of  the  t"aels  than  to  any  systematic  rules  of  inves- 
tigating the  truth,  and  qualified  itself  for  this  office  by 
requiring  that  the  main  transactions  touching  the  rights 
and  property  of  individuali  within  ita  district  should  pass 
*n  its  presence. 

In  those  cases  where  the  administration  of  justice  was 
impossible  in  the  county  courts,  owing  either  to  their  want 
of  jurisdiction,  or  to  the  power  of  one  of  the  parties,  the 
authority  of  the  wifaii  was  appealed  to ;  and  the  nation 
pledged  itself  to  support  the  executive  power  of  the  king 
by  giving  to  his  arrangements  the  force  of  a  law.  Thus 
the  great  family  of  Godwin  earl  of  Kent  was  outlawed  in 
1043.  and  restored  in  1002  by  the  authoritv  of  the  witan; 
in  another  ease  the  title  of  a  great  landhoMer  to  estates  of 
which  the  muniments  had  been  destroyed  was*  acknow- 
ledged, and  a  new  deed  setting  out  the  bounds  was  granted. 


DuiiflK  the  Ai|g)o4axon  times  the  possessions  of  the  king^ 

and  the  ordinary  payments  niade  to  the  t  rt)wn  by  every 
landholder,  together  with  the  duties  jjuid  by  tosvnships. 
wt  ir  hiiffu  icnl  i.'i  tliij  oidinary  wants  of  the  gc\»'rnment, 
especially  as  tin;  tiiplc  duty  (trinoda  necessila&i  of  repair- 
ing roads  and  bridges  {brycg-bQte)y  maintaining  the  walls 
of  the  burj^hs  {burh-bnte\  and  resistinff  inTasioo  (the/^rd),. 
was  invanable.  The  king  too  was  eidltled  to  tolls  on  gooos 
sold  in  most  aanwitf  and  fairs,  and  to  customs  on  imported 
zoods ;  biit  in  those  emergencies  when  a  pecuniary  con- 
tribution  was  to  be  made  by  the  nation^  the  witan  were 
called  on  to  accede  to  fhe  tax. 

If  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  nation  were  thus  considered 
snd  confirmed  by  the  witan.  treaties  with  foreign  states 
were  equally  submitted  to  their  approval.  Thus  U)e  treaty 
bctiffea  Alfre4  4nd  put^wifn  the  |>aoish  leader,  whereby 
the  eastern  counties  were  abandoned  to  the  Danes,  is  made 
with  the  approbation  of  the  witan. 

The  duties  of  the  witenagemote  were  therefore  partiv 
lt'L;i>Iative,  partly,  and  indeed  tor  the  nn-t  part,  judicial. 
It  was  to  the  whole  nation  what  the  »iiire-motc  was  to  itf 
own  distfict,  the  court  ^^here  the  king's  laws  and  his  most 
important  acts  were  promulgated,  tiis  rights  ultimately  en> 
fpiced,  and  justice  adqiinistered  if  demed  elsewhere:  and 
in  enumerating  these  cAces  one  is  necessarily  led  to  ob- 
serve  the  anaJogy  which  subsists  between  that  antient 
aristocratic  •fsenhly  aii4  the  |Ioase  of  Lords  qf  reeenl 
times. 

When  the  Norman  Conquest  had  destroyed  all  the  rights 
of  the  English  ncople,  it  did  noX  obliterate  from  their  minds 
the  memoiy  of Ihar  institationa ;  so  ae^in  on  the  one  hand 
the  Unp,  as  the  ^nergeiicy  arq^.  availed  himself  of  those 
Institutions  to  strengthen  hts  title  or  assist  his  projects; 
and  on  flu-  other  hand  the  Nornum  nobles  found  in  them 
the  means  oi  uniting  to  themselves  tlie  great  bo<lv  of  the 
people,  in  order  to  check  the  oppre.ision  or  to  hmit  the 
powejr  of  the  crown.  The  circumstances  of  the  Norman 
invasion,  and  the  fact  that  the  nobles  who  accompanied 
William  in  that  enterpri^  were  richer  fellow-adventui-ers 
than  subjects,  led  necesc^ily  to  fhe  caJling  together  by 
himself  and  jiis  successors  of  a  general  council  of  his 
chiefs,  sometimes  expressly  to  consult  upon  state  affairs, 
often  only  for  the  avowed  purnose  of  celebrating  with  him, 
and  at  his  cost,  the  great  religious  festivals  uf  the  year. 
Thierry  ('Conquete  d'Anele'erre,  tome  i.,  n.  (|uotes 
D-om  tne  '  Cluronigue  de  Normaqdie.'  that  before  William 
undertook  the  pjqpcditiQIl  to  EoKlAnd,his  immediate  coun- 
sellors, whoee  coBcnneiue  he  bad  obtained,  warned  him 
■that  he  imnt  riao  ask  aid  and  eoimsd  of  the  people  ge- 
nerally ;  for  it  is  ju.-f  that  he  who  pay^  sliould  be  called 
to  assent  ;■  and  that  the  duke  tht  n  eoiivened  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  eeeiesiaities,  and  men  h;itits.  Sir  F.  Palgrave 
observes^ thai  the  great  council  of  William  fhe  Conqueror  . 
diffeced  Itttle  from  the  witenagemote,  and  that  the  Saxon 
thanea  were  mingled  in  it  with  the  Norman  barons.  Cer- 
tainly hb  muster  at  Balisbuiy  or  Wincbeater  of  bia 
Norman  companions  or  tiieir  sons  at  the  bead  Of  their 
followers,  in  1086,  the  year  l)efore  his  death,  savoured 
little  of  a  national  and  constitutional  council,  aIthous:h 
the  members  of  the  assembly  renewed  their  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  him,  and  he  proniult;a;ed  Ins  ordinances,  among 
which  was  one  requinng  the  maiuteiiance  of  the  law 
(legem)  of  King  Edward.  Orderius  Vitalis  sars  that  60.CXX> . 
were  then  assembled.  Henry  L,  who  affected  to  conciliate 
his  native  subjects,  summoned  a  national  cooncH  the 
antient  name  uf  witenagemote. 

By  degrees  the  English  recovered  some  political  ntjhts  : 
their  Norman  ruk-rs  yieldid,  at  least  in  word?,  to  their 
demand  for  the  restitution  of  their  antient  customs,  or,  as 
the  people  called  them,  tiie  laws  of  Edward  the  Confessor: 
the  maduBMy  already  established  of  townships,  hundreds, 
and  ahirea,  with  their  motes  (assemblies)  ana  ofioers  was 
maintained,  as  useful  for  the  collection  of  the  etwm 
revenue,  and  as  tending  to  the  miuntenance  of  civil  order, 
by  the  responsibility  which  each  district  incurred  for  the 
acts  of  its  inhabitanf.s.  Hence,  althouch  fhe  antient  popu- 
lar officer,  the  reeve,  was  di8place<l  tor  the  Xornian  count, 
viscount,  and  bailiff,  who  derived  their  authority  imme- 
diately from  the  crown,  yet  the  popular  assembly,  the 
sehire-mote,  and  the  habit  of  leyesentatioo  ai  that  asaena- 
bly  of  the  tmrgba  and  hundreds  in  the  county  remahicd. 

Tlie  power  of  the  aristocratic  element  (unquestionably 
the  main  ingr^lient)  in  the  witenagemote  was  therefore 
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MTcr  suspended,  although  in  ita  conflicts  with  the  crown 
it  mi^t  be  greater  or  Teas.  Its  influence  wa«  most  efii- 
ciently  ahown  when,  in  1215,  the  nobles  wrested  Ma^na 
Oh&rta  from  King  John.  Hie  popular  element  in  the  wite- 
nai^mote  assumed  a  distinct  form,  when  in  the  succeeding 
reign  (1285)  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  high- 
itewud  of  Um  ftilm,  iaued  in  th*  kiiu^s  sum  writs  to 
the  sberiA  ofdl  oonnties,  commanding  ihem  to  return  to 
the  parliament  two  knighta  for  the  county,  and  two  bur- 
gesses from  every  borough,  to  consult  concernini;  the 
affaira  of  the  nation.  [Parlumknt.] 

(Turner's  History  qf  the  Anglo-Saximi  {  SirF.  Palgrave's 
Rite  and  Progrett  of  the  Bnglith  OmmomotaUhA 

WITHAM.  [LmooLNSHafcl 

WITH  AM.    t  Essex.] 

WITHAMITE  occurs  crystallized.  Primary  form  an 
oblique  rhombic  prism;  it  is  found  al&o  in  !>mall  imbedded 
globular  masses  composed  of  radiating  crystals.  Fracture 
uneven.  Hardness,  scratches  ^lasa  readily.  Colour,  red 
and  reddish-white.  Streak  irtule.  l^UBmiCMit;  opoque. 
Specific  i^ravity  3*137. 

It  b  not  acted  on  by  acids.  Before  the  blowpipe  intu- 
nmoee  mi  fuses  with  difficulty  into  %  dutk-gny  eeoria. 
With  mA  of  phosphofue  it  dlMolvee  with  eienrcieenoe 
into  a  globule  which  cootaiiii  ft littt*  iOini  end  beemiMi 

opaque  on  cooling. 

Found  at  Glencoe  in  Scotland,  and  is  regarded  as  a 

variety  of  epidote.   Dr.  Coverdalc'i  analysis  peifonooed  on 

oniy  w  grains  gave^ 

flUiea  .  .  .  BMB 
Alunina  19^4 
Peroxide  of  iron  2M3 
lime  .  .  .  813 
Wtler  .*    .      •      3  25 


  104-63 

WITHER,  or  WYTHER  (sometimes  improperl)  mthert\ 
OEOROE.  was  bom  11th  June,  1588,  at  Bcntwoith,  near 
Altoa  in  Kampahire,  and  waa  the  only  ton  of  Geone 
wither  of  Bentwwlh,  who  was  himself  the  second  son  (the 
flrst  by  a  second  wiTe^  of  John  Wither,  ELsq.  of  Many- 
downc,  near  Wotton-,St. -Lawrence,  in  that  county.  The 
name  of  Withcr's  motlier  was  Anne  Serle.  After  receiving 
the  usual  instruction  at  the  grammar-school  ofColemore, 
or  Coileroere,  under  its  eminent  master,  John  Greaves,  he 
wae  aant  about  1604  to  Magdalen  CoUcn,  Oxfoid,  where 
he  had  Ibr  Ua  tutor  Dr.  John  Wamer,  aft erwarda  bUhop  of 
Roeheater.  After  remaining  how<  ver  about  three  years, 
daring  which,  according  to  his  snarlme  biographer,  An- 
thony Wood,  he  *  made  some  proficiency,  with  much  ado, 
in  academical  learning,'  he  was  called  home  without 
having  taken  a  deeree,  as  he  himself  tells  us  (in  his 
•  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt '), '  to  hold  t  he  plough.'  Wood 
only  says  that  *  his  geny  being  addicted  to  things  more 
trivial  *  than  the  atooMa  potsaed  at  the  university,  tie  went 
to  London,  and  entered  nimself  fiirst  at  one  of  the  inns  of 
Chancer)',  afterwards  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  '  Hut,"  continues 
Wood,  '  ttill  his  peny  hantrmi,'  alter  thinjjs  more  smooth 
and  deliRhti'ui,  he  did  Ht  lentrth  make  himself  known  to 
the  world  (after  he  had  taken  several  rambles  therein)  by 
certain  specimens  of  poetry ;  which  being  dispersed  in 
■oreiml  hands,  [he]  became  ahoitly  after  a  pubhc  author, 
.Md  BHudi  admired  by  some  hi  that  age  fbr  his  quick  ad- 
▼aneenent  in  that  faculty.'  Some  pieces  of  less  preten- 
sion had  already  made  his  name  known  in  a  limited  circle, 
when  in  IGl:?  he  published  his  volume  of  poetical  satires 
on  the  manners  of  the  time,  entitled  '  Abuses  Stript  and 
Whipt.'  For  some  things  in  this  production  which  gave 
offence  to  the  government  he  was  committed  (it  is  not 
stated  by  what  authority)  to  the  Mar&halsea  prison,  and  lay 
there  for  several  montna.  While  in  confinement  lie  wnote 
and  published  his  *  Satire  to  the  King,'  1614,  in  wUdi  he 
complains  bitterly  of  the  injustice  of  his  detention,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  have  procured  his  release.  The 
spirit  of  his  poetry  and  the  iisat^e  he  had  met  with  now 
made  him  a  great  favourite  wjth  the  puritanical  party,  by 
whom.  Wood  stales,  he  was  much  •  cried  up  for  his  pro- 
ftise  jx>uring-forth  of  English  rhyme.'  Afterwards,  it  is 
added,  '  the  rulgar  sort  of  people '  came  to  regard  his 
poetry  as  having  in  it  eomething  prophetical.  He  de- 
nonnned  the  idMlses  of  the  times,  too,  in  various  prose 
yiphlets  as  well  a_<  in  his  more  frequent  discharges  of 
loiimf  verse.  All  tius  while  he  appears  to  have  lived  in 


essy  circumstances  on  the  lanfled  property  which  he  hnd 
inherited.  But,  vs  mii,'ht  huve  been  expected  in  so  hot  and 
restless  a  spirit.  Wither,  as  soon  as  the  storm  of  the 
war  began  to  blow,  hastened  to  throw  himsclT  info  ihe 
scene  of  commotion  and  excitement — at  first,  as  it  would 
appear,  without  much  minding  which  side  or  what 
eiplea  he  fought  for.  He  served  as  a  captain  of  boon,  nod 
quarter-master-genera]  of  his  regiment,  in  the  ezpcditiea 
which  Charles  \.  led  npainst  the  Scotch  Covenantefli  Itt  tibo 
.sprinc:  of  1G;<9  (also,  it  may  be  noted,  the  first  campaign 
of  the  cavalier  poet  Lovelacei.    Tliree  years  after,  when 
the  war  began  between  the  king  and  his  English  subjects, 
Wither  sold  his  estate  ud  railed  a  hmqi  of  horae  for  the 
Parliament,  in  whoee  army  he  waa  ^eedity  promoted  to 
the  ranit  of  major.  On  his  eotonns  we  are  tola,  he  carried  I 
the  motto, '  Pro  Rege,  Lege,  On»e.'   Being  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  royalists,  he  is  said  to  nave  been  indebted  for 
his  life  to  a  bon-mot  of  Sir  John  Denham : — *  Denham." 
says  Wood,  *  some  of  whose  estates  at  Ej^liam  in  Surrey 
Wither  had  got  into  his  clutches,  desired  his  Maje--ty 
not  to  hang  him,  because,  so  long  as  Wither  lived,  he, 
Denham.  would  not  be  aeooanted  Uie  worst  poet  in  Eng- 
land.' He  also  jMobably  aooa  laeovered  hia  liberty.  I^ot 
long  after  this.  Wood  telb  us,  *  he  was  constituted  by  tbe 
Lontj  Parliament  a  justice  tsf  praee  in  nnonim  for  Harr^r- 
shne.  Surrey,  and  E.s--.e\.  whuh  uffiee  lie  kept  j,i\  yea..'x 
and  alterwards  \v;ls  made  by  Oliver  major-general  of  aJ 
the  hor*e  and  foot  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  in  which  em- 
ployment he  licked  his  fingeta  auSeiently,  gainings:  therebr 
a  great  odium  from  tlw  gananina  ngfahats.'  A  MS.  note 
on  a  copy  of  one  of  hia  traela  bi  tiia  Britiib  MiUMam,  lai 
'  Boni  Ominis  Votum.'  printed  in  1006^  deaeriben  htm  as 
*  lately  made  master  of  the  statute  olBee.* 
At  the  Reatoration  Wither  was  not  only  forced  to&- 

forge  all  this  spoil,  but  was  by  a  vote  of  the  Conventica 
ariiament  sent  to  Newgate  on  the  charge  of  l^eing  thf 
author  of  a  publication  entitled  '  Vox  VuTgi,'  which  «ss 
regarded  as  a  acandalous  and  seditious  libel.    There  it 
extant  a  lanw.  jamphlet  vrfaich  he  published  in  1681,  ea* 
titled  *The  PriSoner^s  Flea  humbly  offe.jd  in  a  Remoa- 
strance,  with  a  Petition  annexed,  to  the  Commona  in  par 
liament  assembled,  byG.  Wyllier,  falsely  charged  to  hate 
composed  a  libel  asriunst  the  said  ("ommons.  and  there- 
fore now  a  prisoner  iu  Newgate ;'  but  Wood  aaseits 
that  be  aftenvards  confesaed  himself  the  anthor  of  the 
obnoziona  publication,  npoa  which  he  waa  oooumttad  a 
close  prisoner  to  ttie  Tower,  vrith  oiden  that  he  should  be 
debarred  the  use  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  at  the  >ame 
time  an  impeachment  was  ordered  to  oe  drawn  up  ;urain< 
him.    The  impeachment  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
proceeded  with ;  and  he  even  contrived,  by  the  connivance 
of  the  keeper,  to  write  and  to  send  to  the  press  from  time  ts 
time  sundiy  pieces  both  in  verse  and  in  pro»e.  It  is  not  known 
whenhe  waa  rdeaaed :  Wood  says  that  he  lay  in  the  Tower 
three  faan  and  abom  ;  Aubrey's  account  is,  that  his  impri- 
sonment lasted  about  three-quarters  of  a  year;  it  is  certain 
however  that  he  had  obtained  his  liberty  some  years  l"*- 
fore  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  2nd  of  May.  16(7. 
He  was  •  buried,'  says  Aubrey,  '  within  the  cast  door  of 
the  Savoy  Church,  where  he  died.'    He  had  married,  the 
same  authority  states,  Elizabctli,  eldest  daughter  of  JL 
Emenon  of  South  Lambeth :  *  she  waa,'  Autoey  adds,  *  a 
great  wit,  and  would  write  in  veiie  too.'  ft  appears  Uiat 
a  grandson  of  Wither's,  Hunt  Wither,  of  Fiddmg,  in  the 
county  of  Southampton,  designating  himself  colonel  of 
foot  in  her  majesty's  iirniy,  and  briitairu  r-treneral  in  the 
service  of  Charles  III.  of  .Spiiiii,  was  alive  in  17l>U.  But 
his  paternal  estate  of  llentworth  had  latterly  come  into 
the  po«ses.tion  of  an  heir  female,  and  was  a  few  years  a:;o 
held  by  Mr.  Bigg  Wither,  who  in  consequence  had  taken 
the  old  fiamily  name.  (Sec  '  Memoir  of  Wither'  in  Britiak 
Bibliographer,  vol.  i.  pp.  1-18,  published  in  1810.)  An- 
thony Wood  eh.iiaeteiistically  rounds  off  his  account  of  I 
Wither  with  the  critical  remark  thai  ■  the  thinsrs  that  he  I 
hath  written  and  published  aie  very  many,  accounted  by  | 
Uie  generality  of  scholars  mere  scribbles.'   The  list  of  his 
works  fills  about  13  columns  in  Dr.  BUss's  edition  of  the 
'  Fasti  Oxonienses.'   But  the  most  detailed  catalogue  of  i 
them  is  that  contributed  to  the  '  Brttiflh  Bttdiogiapher  *  by  i 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Pailc ;  it  includes  112  articles  (among 
which  however  are  some  not  known  to  have  been  printed  i, 
and  extends  over  vol.  i.,  pp.  17'J-2U.'),  ;><^.'>-;f32,  417-440; 
and  vol,  ii.,  pp.  I7-32<  J78-3yi.   Vanous  Ubliopaphivai 
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notices  relating  to  Wither  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  pages 
ufthe  •  Restitiita'  and  the  *  Cemutu  Literaria* 

Some  of  Wither'*  religious  ver&es  continued  to  be 
piittted  for  fome  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  last 
eentaiyt  but  were  in  request  no  doubt  more  for  their  devo- 
tional than  tiieir  poetical  qualitiei.  The  e^mation  in 
which  he  was  then  held  as  a  r»oet  mav  be  gathered  from 
the  contemptuous  mention  of  nim  bv  'Pope  in  the  *  Dun- 
end*:— 

'  Safe,  whrie  do  critics  damn,  m  dun*  mo1««t, 
Wkera  wntrhcd  Wllhen,  Wanl,  uni  Gildoo  rcM.'* 

Swift  has  also  spoken  of  him  in  similar  terms  (in  an  un- 
lucky paaaafe  however  in  which  he  couples  him  with 
Dryden).  larea  Biabop  Percy,  long  after  this  time,  in  pub- 
lishing one  of  Witllerit  abort  piecea  In  the  fint  (1766)  edi- 
tion of  hi.-i '  Rcliques,'  vol.  iii.,  p.  120,  does  not  venture  to 
prefix  the  autlior's  name :  'This  beautiful  old  song,'  he 
merely  says,  '  is  given  from  a  \cry  antient  copy  in  the 
editor's  folio  MS.'  So  also  in  the  case  of  another  frag- 
ment at  p.  2!>3.  And  even  in  the  mbampMnt  editions  of 
the  vfOrk  his  admiration  of  Wither  ia  vefv  cautiously  ex- 
preaaed.  In  the  fourth  edition  (17M),  the  laet  he  superin- 
tended, he  speaks  of  him  as  merely  *  not  altogether  devoid 
of  genius'  (vol.  iii.,  p.  190).  Long  before  this  indeed,  in 
the  poem  entitled  '  Bibliotheca,'  published  in  1712,  the 
author,  supposed  to  be  Dr.  William  Kin^,  mentions  him 
with  the  epithet  of  '  melodious  Wither  and  seems  to  in- 
timate that  be  had  still »  sort  of  reputation  among  poetical 
tatiqwuiea— 

TlMnmh  liviag  Monad  Mii  amr  Msi. 

but  be  ii  br  ftom  antidpalhig  that  Ma  miae  will  ever 
again  be  •  popular  favounte  : — 

*  No  eurioua  ry»  ihall  e'«r  prrtuma 
To  alWr  hor    poinUfl  iluini. 
Her  piMCKful  lubuun  U>  cuotart. 
Rat  Msl  dwm  up  in  nidica  mt  t 
That  liwp  allow  her  in  ihr  pava 
Whkh  iha  to  aU  whca  Uving  fava.' 

_  One  of  the  firrt  persona  who  expraaaed  a  cordial  appre- 
ciation of  the  merits  of  Wither's  poetiy  was  the  late  Mr. 
Octavius Gilchrist  in  a  Life  vl  tiiin  which  he  communicated 
fo  the  70th  voKinie  of  the  •  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  pub- 
lished in  1797.  Since  then  ample  justice  has  been  done  to 
this  long  neglected  writer  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Ellis,  in 
the  2nd  edition  of  his  'Specimens  of  Early  English  Poetry ' 
(1801) ;  by  Mr.  Ihoroas  Campbell,  in  his '  Specimens  of  the 
Britiah  Poets'  (1819);  by  the  late  Mr.  ITn^litt,  in  his«Lec> 
tuTW  on  Englirfi  Poetry'  (1818) ;  and  espetmlly  by  the  Tate 
Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  the  '  Hestituta,'  the  *  Censur.i  T.itcra- 
ria,'  the  '  British  Hibliotrrapher,'  and  other  publications. 

The  followinj;  list  of  modern  reprints  of  jjoitions  of 
Wither's  jwetry  may  serve  to  evince  the  extent  of  the  in- 
terert  it  ha^  recently  excited,  and  also  to  point  out  the  most 
esteemed  of  his  productions: — 1,  *£xtracta  from  Juvenilia, 
or  Pberos  by  George  Wither,'  12mo.,  London,  1786.  The 
editor  of  this  small  volume  was  Alexander  Dalrymple, 
Esq. ;  he  hns  interspersed  his  extracts  with  a  series  of  critical 
rem.iiks  !iii,'h!y  laudatory  of  his  author.  2,  •  Epithalamia, 
or  Nuptial  Poems '  on  the  Marriage  of  Frederick  V.,  count 
palatine,  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  reprinted  in  the  '  Re- 
stituta,'  vol.  i.,  1814,  3,  *  The  Shepherd's  Hunting,' 
12mo.,  London,  1H14,  with  a  copy  of  the  print  of  the 
author'a  head  by  Holle  (edited  by  Sir  Egerton  Biydges). 
4,  *  Fidelia:  a  Love  Epistle,  by  George  Wither,  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  (Tontleman  ;  a  new  edition,  t'rom  the  edition  of 
I61!»,  coilatcil  with  the-  e(!itiOM  of  103:^.*  &e.,  12mo..  Lon- 
don, IHl")  also  edited  by  Sir  E.  Brj-dges  .  5,  'Hymns 
and  Songs  of  the  Church^  by  George  Wither ;  a  new  edi- 
tion, reprinted  from  the  original  published  in  the  reign  of 
King  Jiames  I.,  with  a  prelkoe  by  the  Editor'  (Sir  E. 
Biydges%  12mo^  London,  1815.  (The  preAice  extends  to 
SO  pp.,  the  reprint  to  304  pp.)  6,  *  Select  Lyrical  Poems, 
by  George  Wither ;  written  about  1622 ;  Kent,  printed  at 
the  private  press  of  Lee  Priory,'  4to.,  1815  (only  12  leaves, 
edited  by  Sir  E.  Brydges i.  7,  '  Fair  Virtue  the  Mistress 
(ii  T'lularete,  by  George  Wither,  gent.;  a  new  edition, 
reprinted  from  the  edition  of  V62i2,'  12mo..  London,  1818 
(edited  by  Sir  £.  Brydges,  who  has  prefixed  a  preface  of 
12pp.  to  the  reprint,  extending  to  165  pp.}.  8*  'Juvenilia, 
nCoIieotioB  of  Poena  written  mrGeor^  Wither,  in  2  vols. 
Gontenta:  Abuse5;  Stript  and  Whipt,  Prince  Henry's 

•  BMki.»6.  Sia  ako  Iha  Note  o«v.l«6. 


Obsequies,  A  Satire  to  the  King,  Epithalaima,  or  Nup- 
tial Poems,  The  Shepherd's  Hunting,  His  Motto,  and 
Hymns  and  Songs  of  the  Church,  &c.,'  8vo.,  London, 
16'22.  Tliis  reprint  is  without  date,  but  was  executed 
about  182Ujb]f  Gutcb  of  Bristol,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  late  Dr.  Nott  It  appean  to  have  been  intended  as 
the  comnenoement  of  a  complete  edition  of  Witberia 
poetry ;  but  it  was  carried  no  farther  than  the  two  first 
volume-s  and  the  greater  part  of  the  impre.ssion  was  sold 
for  waste  paper.  The  '  Abases  Stript  ami  Whipt "  till  the 
first  volume,  making  4C5  pp.  9,  .-\nothcr  rcnrinl  of  Selec- 
tions, in  2  vols.  8vo.,  also  without  date,  and  v.ithout  any 
general  title-page  :  vol.  i.  contains  '  Fair  Virtue,  the  Mia* 
tress  of  Phil'arete,'  215  pp.  i  and  *  Selections  from  Abuses 
Stript  and  Whipt,'  to  the  end  of  the  volume  on  p.  347:  vol. 
ii.  contains  tin  fit>t  five  cantos  in  full  of 'Britain's  Re- 
membrancer," and  the  metrical  summaries  of  the  6th,  7th, 
and  8!h  ;  sclertions  from  a  '  Collection  of  Emblems,  An- 
cient and  .Modem,'  London,  1634  ;  and  '  Selections  from 
Hallelujah,  or  Britain's  Second  Remembrancer,'  1641. 

Wither'a  poctiy  ia  of  very  unequal  excellence,  and  a 
good  deal  A  it  u  worthless  enough.  His  fatal  facility, 
which  grew  upon  him  aa  he  advanced  in  life,  and  aoon  de- 
based his  style  fVom  freedom  to  8lovenKneM,haa  left  nearly 
everything  he  has  done  wuak  and  unfinished  in  some  part 
or  other.'  But  there  \v;u  in  hira  a  true  poetic  genius,  a 
quick  and  teemmi;  invention,  a  universal  symjiathy,  a 
fancy  that  could  gild  any  subject,  or  '  make  a  sunshine,' 
like  Spenser's  Una,  '  in  the  shadiest  place  ;'  above  all,  a 
natural  love  of  truth  and  aimplicity.  which,  whatever  else 
may  be  aomethDca  wanting,  nas  put  a  life  and  enduring 
freshness  into  all  that  he  has  written.  His  earliest  style  is 
his  happiest ;  in  that  he  seems  to  have  sought  by  art  and 
pains  for  the  directness  and  transparency  for  «hich  he 
afterwards  trusted  mostly  to  negligence  or  ehant  c;  latterly 
also  he  took,  apparently  from  design,  to  a  greater  harsh- 
ness both  of  piiiaiiroV>gy  and  rhythm i  but,  both  in  his 
verse  and  in  hia  ptoae,  ma  Eni^uh  ia  rarely  without  the 
charm  of  great  etae  and  eleamew,  aa  well  aa  idiomatic 
vigour. 

WITHERING,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1741,  a»  Wel- 
lington in  Shroi>shirc,  where  his  father  was  a  surt^eon- 
apothecary  in  considerable  practice.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  a  school  in  his  native  place,  and  com- 
menced his  medical  education  under  his  father's  instruc- 
tion. After  spending  the  usual  preliminary  time  with  his 
father,  he  ^as  sent  to  complete  hia  medioJ  education  at 
Edinburgh,  in  the  univereity  of  which  place  he  took  his 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1786.  He  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Stafford,  where  he  married  ; 
but  not  succeeding,  he  removed  to  Birmingham  in  1774. 
Here  he  became  the  successor  to  Dr.  Small,  and  quickly 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large  and  lucrative  practice. 
His  income  is  said  to  have  been  larger  than  any  physician 
of  his  day  out  of  London.  In  the  midat  however  of  hia 
great  proftmional  avocations  he  found  time  to  cultivate 
with  great  ardour  the  scienei-^  connected  with  natural  his- 
tory. He  was  exceedingly  attached  to  botany,  and  having 
become  acquainted  with  a  large  number  of  the  plants 
growing  in  Great  Britain,  he  was  induced  to  publish,  in 
1776,  a  work  on  the  plants  of  this  island.  It  appeared 
first  at  Birmingham,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  was  entitled  '  A 
Botanical  Arrangement  of  all  the  Vegetables  naturally 
growing  in  Great  Britain.'  As  this  work  appeared  aft  tot 
It  was  little  more  than  a  translation  of  the  descripHona  of 
the  British  genera  and  species  from  the  irreat  work  of 
Linnffius,  with  the  addition  of  many  of  the  habitats  of  the 
plants  from  Itay's  works.  The  work  however  ^^as  wanted, 
and  quickly  found  a  sale.  A  second  edition  wfts  published 
in  1793,  and  a  third  in  1796.  In  this  edition  the  work 
was  increased  in  aiae  to  four  volumes,  and  a  vast  amount 
of  original  matter  added,  ao  aa  to  give  it  quite  a  different 
character  from  the  first  edition.  In  this  wuric  he  was 
much  assisted  by  many  of  his  botanical  (Kends,  and  he 
has  cvery\\hcre  acknowledtrcd  liow  nuich  he  was  incKbted 
to  Dr.  Stokes  and  Messrs.  Woodward,  \  elley,  Slackliouse, 
and  others.  Since  the  death  of  Dr.  W^ithering  several 
editions  of  his  '  Arrangement  of  British  Plants'  have  been 
published.  It  is  now  however  entirely  superseded  by  the 
more  vahiable  mamiaia  of  Smith,  Hooker,  Lindle^  and 
Babington.  It  had  the  merit  of  being  the  fiiat  British 
Flora  arranged  according  to  the  Linniran  system  ;  and  the 
early  editions  may  now  be  consulted  with  advantage  on 
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the  properties  and  uses  of  the  plants  native  to  Great 
Britain,  and  tlie  tuiditions  iibuiil  tlu'm.' 

Hutany  \\a.->  not  WilluTiut' only  bcifiitific  pur>viit ;  l>t 
was  lond  of  elu'inistry  and  inintTaloiry.  Hi-  pul>li»lu'd,  ixi 
17'J3,  a  tmnsiatiim  of  Herrmann's  '  Sciagraphia  Hta'ni  Mi- 
ncralis,"  witli  llie  title  •  Outlines  of  Mineralogy.'  He  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society,  and  publi»hed  aevenl  papets 
on  mineialogy  and  ehemittiy  in  the  *  Philosophieal  Tran»> 
actions,' of  which  the  following  arc  the  titles : — In  the 
vi>li:nie  for  1773, '  Experiments  on  different  kinds  of  Marie 
foutui  in  StufFuidshire  ;■  in  1782.  '  Analysis  of  tin- Toad- 
iitone  of  Dei  bysliire;'  in  17B4,  '  Experiments  on  llie  Terra 
Ftanderosa ;'  in  I79H,  '  An  Analysis  of  a  Hot  Mineral- 
SprinfC  in  Portugal.'  These  papers  display  a  very  coro> 
petenl  knowledge  of  the  chemulry  of  the  tinne.  But  whilst 
pursuing  adeDce  he  did  not  neglect  his  profession,  and  he 
published  several  papers  on  medical  topics.  In  1778  he 
pubiislu'd  '  An  Ai-co  int  of  Scarlt't  Fever  and  Sore  Throat, 
especially  as  il  appt  an  d  at  Uirniiiu'ham  in  the  year  177R,' 
8vo.  He  also  pnbli^lu  d  in  1783  *  An  Account  of  the  Fox- 
glove and  aome  of  its  medical  uses ;  with  practical  remarks 
on  the  Dropsy  and  other  diseases.'  Although  he  was  not 
the  fint  to  noommend  foxglove  (digit  al  is)  as  a  medicine,  he 
must  fftill  lie  looked  upon  as  the  first  physician  who  knew 
how  to  use  it,  and  by  fiis  wi-itines  pavt  it  the  character  as  a 

Sowcrful  medicinal  assent,  which  it  has  never  since  ceased 
>  retain. 

Dr.  Withering  was  always  tlie  subject  of  a  weak  state  of 
health,  and  was  frenucntly  attacked  with  inflanin.  iti  in  of 
the  lungs.  Tliis  had  so  much  weakened  him  in  1703  as  to 
induce  him  to  try  a  change  of  air  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  he  accordingly  spent  the  winter  of  that  year 
in  Lisbon.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1794  he  again 
went  to  Li4ion,  ami  rotiuned  the  follow  iiiji  yciir.  Hi*  health 
was  somi"\\hat  re-estalilialied,  and  on  rctiirnine  tol.irniinjT- 
ham  again  he  chanEcd  his  residence  fiuin  F.ds:basIon 
Hall  to  a  place  called  the  Larches,  previously  the  rcsi  lence 
of  Dr.  Priestley.  Here  in  retirement  he  spent  tie  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  and  died  in  November,  179S. 

Dr.  Withering  was  a  man  of  considerable  discernment 
and  preat  perseverance.  He  was  humane  towards  the 
poor,  and  mild  and  courteous  in  his  manners.  Tie  was 
conscientious  in  till'  jv  ml  ice  of  his  profession,  and  never 
prescril)ed  where  he  thought  neces-sity  did  not  reciuire  it. 
Althoutrh  reserved  in  public,  he  was  exceedingly  open 
amongst  those  who  knew  him ;  and  be  left  behind  him  a 
large  private  circle  of  IHenda.  (GtHttmHaH"*  Magtueine, 
voTlxia.) 

WlTHERWCntA,  an  exfendve  gema  of  plants  belongs 

in£j  to  the  natnial  order  Sulanaceae,  named  in  honour  of 
Dr.  Wii!ia.ni  Withering.  It  has  the  following  characters: — 
calyx  4-5-clefl,  urceoiately  campanulate  ;  coioila  rutate  ; 
'.ube  short ;  limb  4-&-clcft ;  stamens  4  or  5,  with  connivent 
anthers  dehiscing  longitudinally;  stigma  subcapitate ; 
berry  2-cellcd.  supported  by  the  perman«st  calyx,  many- 
seeded  ;  tile  placenta  adnate.  The  spedea  of  tnii  genus 
are  trees,  shrulw,  or  herbs,  with  a  soft  wood,  having  a  large 

Sith,  and  the  habit  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  genus 
'I'aniim.  The  l  otolla.-.  of  the  flowcis  vary  in  colour,  and 
arc  wliilisli,  rose-coloured,  yellow,  greenish,  or  bluish. 
The  f.owrrs  arc  arranged  in  umbels,  raceme*,  or  panicles; 
raicly  solitary.  The  branches  are  oppo-ife  or  alternate, 
and  thickened  at  their  nodi.  AVith  the  exception  of  one 
ot  the  apecies  which  inhabits  the  Cape  of  Gooa  Hope,  they 
are  all  inhabit  ants  of  South  America.  About  twenty 
species  have  been  described.  ThfJ  are  not  handi^ome 
Ijlaiils.  so  that  they  have  not  been  introduced  into  gardens 
as  ornaments.  Their  properties  as  far  as  known  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  family  to  v.hich  they  belong.  The  first 
species  of  this  genus,  w'liich  ^\ as  described  by  M.  L'Henticr. 
is  the  H'.  Siilanaceti.  It  has  an  herbaceous  stem,  and  a 
root  composed  of  fusiform  tubers;  the  leaves  are  ovate- 
oblong  or  ovate-ianceoiate,  rather  pilose ;  and  the  umbels 
arc  axillarv,  sessile,  and  longer  than  the  petioles.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  .Vmcrica,  and  has  very  nnich  the  upear- 
anceof  a  Solanum.  //'.  siitinioiiD/'  iin,  a  native  of  Mexico, 
is  a  tree,  and  attains  a  heiirht  of  10  oi  21)  leei.  If.  rlf.nt- 
boidea  is  found  on  the  Andes  at  a  great  height,  and  is  a 
dimbing  shrub.  In  their  cultivation  the  species  of  "Wi- 
tiierimcta  require  the  same  treatment  as  SoUuum. 
WITHERITE.  fBARiuM.] 
"WITHERS.  [HoRSK.] 

WJTHOF,  JOHANN  THIUPP  LORENZ,  a  German 


physician  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  of  didactic 
poetry,  was  the  son  of  .lohann  Ilildebrand  Withof.  pro- 
lessor  of  history,  eloquence,  and  Greek  literature,  and  Mb 
born  at  Dnisljurti  on  ihe  Rliiiie,  June  1st,  1725.  In  1740 
he  entered  tlie  university  of  his  native  place,  where,  fgr 
the  first  three  years,  he  applied  himself  to  classical  lite- 
rature, history,  and  antifluitiea,  and  afterwards  entirdv  to 
medicine.  His  ftther  then  sent  him  to  Utrecht  and  Icj. 

den,  on  returning  from  which  seats  of  study  he  nbtainii 
his  medical  diploma  at  Duisbvirg,  in  1747,  and  began  tu 
practise  at  Lingen,  but  did  not  reniiun  tliere  above  thret 
yeai-s.  After  an  interim  of  about  twu  mure,  at  Duisburg 
again,  during  which  he  lectured  on  anatomy  and  phyjio- 
logy,  he  accepted,  in  1752,  an  appointment  in  the  gjm- 
nasjum  at  Hamm,  as  professor  of^niatsiy  and  pbilosopby. 
About  the  same  time  he  was  made  corresponding  member 
of  the  Gottingen  Scientific  Society,  and  also  of  the  Royal 
Society,  IvOndon.  He  continued  at  Tlanmi  until  he  n- 
ceived  an  offer  from  the  university  of  liis  native  pl.-\ce,  in 
1770,  invitini:  him  to  accept  the  professorship  of  elaijuence 
and  Greek  literature,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  Iw 
death,  July  3,  1789. 

Though  most  of  bis  poems  had  bemeoaposedveiTloat 
before,  being  in  UxH  the  produotions  of  his  youth,  sno 
some  few  of  them  had  actually  appeared  in  print,  it  was  not 
till  1782  that  he  gave  them  to  the  public,  in  two  volumei, 
under  the  title  of  *  Academische  Gediclite,'  one,  as  E>eh»n- 
buig  ob-ierves,  not  parliculaily  well  chosen,  since  it  due* 
not  convey  any  idea  of  their  subjects,  but  would  rather 
imply  their  Iwing  only  occasional  pieces,  or  else  written 
for  academical  purposes.    'Philosophical*  wouki  htft 
been  a  far  more  appropriate  general  epithet  for  them  tku 
*  Aeademieal,' since  it  Is  the  philosophical  spirit,  the  de|i(b 
of  thought,  and  extensive  leamins  they  display,  which 
have  established  for  them  the  high  though  limited  repu- 
tation they  jiosscss.    Withof  is  a  writer  for  thinkers,  inci 
not  for  mere  readers  of  poetry ;  aince,  instead  of  alliirii^ 
the  latter  to  his  didactic  straina  bjr  ttw  graces  of  langu«{e 
and  felicity  of  expression,  be  is  gonenuly  negligent  c*a 
to  haiahnesB  in  Ms  Tenilleatioa,  «id  at  times  obsuR 
as  to  meaning,  faults  which  he  appears  in  some  degree  ti 
have  affected  rather  than  to  hare  endeavoured  to  «hiia 
Still  those  who  can  oveiluok  imperfections  of  that  kirJ, 
and  who  attach  more  importance  to  the  value  of  the 
matter  than  to  any  charm  of  manner,  will  be  repaid  br 
his  'Die  Moralischen Ketzer,' ^nd  ' Sinnliche Ergiitiuo^' 
for  the  studious  perusal  which  they  require. 
(Jorden's  Lexteon  Deuttcher  Dtehter  und  iVvaaM*"*) 
WmKIND.  WITTEKIND.  or  WITTICHIND.  «• 
the  principal  duke  or  commander-in-chief  of  the  fsaxc:? 
in  their  «ars  witli  i.'harlemagne.    He  is  also  calUd  l^i"; 
(  KexSaxonum  et  Alborunr.i,  but  incorrectly,  becJicse  t.it 
Saxons  have  never  had  kitjgs:  the  government  was  in  !w 
hands  of  an  assembly,  which  met  annually  at  Macklo.  or 
the  Weser,  and  to  wtuo)i  each  *  gwu,'  or  county,  sent  twcin 
edelings  or  nobles,  twdve  freemen  twing  fredwldcts,  ><><> 
twelve  freemen  having  lands  in  lease.    The  Saxoos  is* 
habited  the  extensive  tract  between  Friesland,  the  Nortbeii 
Sea.  and  the  Eider,  in  tho  north;  the  Baltic,  Ihe  "naWi 
and  the  Middle  Elbe,  in  the  east  •  the  Saale,  Thurinpa 
and  Hesse,  in  the  south;  and  a  line  in  the  west  which 
corresponded  probably  to  the  present  limits  of  the  Prusuas 
provjnce  of  Westphalu.  The  wostcm  hmits  howeverweit 
never  well  fixed.    The  Saxons  were  divided  inloWiit- 
phalians  west  of  the  Weser ;  Engems.  who  lived  Kke«iK 
west  of  the  Weser,  in  the  mountainous  province  of  Sauer- 
land  ;  Ka.stphalian8,between  the  Weser  and  Elbe;  andAlbi 
or  North  Albiugian^,  in  the  present  dueliy  of  HoUtetn. 
They  were  a  fierce  and  warlike  nation,  and  made  contnw** 
incursions  into  the  Fiankish  empire  by  land  and  by 
Faithful  to  the  worship  of  Woden  and  other  gods  of  tJicir 
forefathen,  they  made  a  strong  opposition  to  the  pro^i* 
of  Christianity,  which  was  in  their  opinion  only  a  dis- 
guised form  or  slavery.   When  Lebuin,  the  Anglo  Saxi*, 
appeared  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  preaching  (he 
Gospel,  they  not  only  reiused  to  listen  to  him,  but  threat- 
ened his  hie  ;  and  he  only  escaped  death  by  the  met!iation 
of  bis  friend  Buto,  a  Saxon  noble.   By  clioosing  Aarlu'M 
(Aix-la-Chapelle)  for  his  reudence,  Chariemagne  cleailr 
indicated  that,  being  sure  of  the  obedience  of  the 
intended  to  extend  his  empire  towards  the  east.  Hcd^ 
clared  his  intention  to  sulxlue  the  Saxons, and  tO fcccst"^ 
to  adopt  the  Christian  religion,  in  thedtet  at  Won** 
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the  first  year  of  his  reisrn.  772.  His  first  campaitn^  was 
siuTt'ssful.  lie  penctrali'd  info  the  <'iHiiitrv  of  ilu-  Kni'oi  n*, 
took  their  fortress  of  Kri'shilrir  (now  StndtbiTcr,  'Mi  llnr 
Dieniel;  by  surprise,  and  di  ^ti nyi' J  the  '  Irmensiil,"  a  na- 
tioiuil  monument.  Great  wealth  was  louiid  there  by  the 
nankt.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  momur.ent  Oharle- 
imipie  made  a  truce  vrith  the  Saxons,  and  returned  to  his 
doiiriniom  hi  order  to  prepare  hit  expedition  against  Desi- 
deritis.  ki'i^:  of  the  Lonsrobards.  Dtirin?  fho  at>sonee  of 
Charlemnirne  in  Italy  the  Saxons  prepared  for  a  fresh  war, 
and  chose  two  comi;i;inil<  r>-in-eliu-r,  WitiUind  and  .Albion. 
Witikind  had  extensive  estates  in  Enjern  and  Westphalia, 
and  it  appears  f  iiaf  he  was  '  duke  '  of  the  warriors  of  these 
two  countries ;  while  Albion  commanded  the  Eaatj^halians 
and  North  AJbin^iana.  Witikind  immediately  invaded 
the  Prankish  territory :  but  in  775  Charles  approached 
with  a  mighty  host,  and  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Oeker.  in 
the  present  duchy  of  Hums  '. iek.  After  several  defeats 
the  Eastphaliaiis.  inuier  their  duke  He?si,  or  Hassio,  and 
the  Entjerns,  whose  duke  was  then  13runo.  made  peaee  and 
gave  hostagfes  lo  Charles.  Bruno  and  Hessi  were  probiihly 
subordinate  dukes.  The  WestphaJians  followed  their  ex- 
ample but  it  doea  not  appear  that  Witikind  submitted. 
The  truce  vraa  of  short  duration;  tntt  Charies  made  new 
prOErro'^s.  and  hnilt  f(;rtres^e<;,  in  whieh  he  placed  strontr 
•rarrisons.  In  777  he.  held  a  iiieelirri,'  at  Paderliorv..  wliieh 
V  ris  attended  bv  a  trieaf  numlier  of '^uxou  ruli'i  s  and  eom- 
inoners,  part  ot  whom  were  baptized  and  snl)niittcd  to  the 
Franks.  Witilcind  however  did  not  appear,  but  fled  to 
Siegfried,  king  of  Denmark,  whose  sister  Oera  he  had 
married.  Charlea,  beiievine  that  Saxony  would  keep  quiet, 
turned  his  arms  towards  the  Aralw  in  Spain  ;  but  no  looner 
was  he  sone  than  Witikind,  supported  nya  body  of  Danish 
horsemen,  renewed  the  war;  and  when  the  Saxons  heard 
that  a  Frankisii  army  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Hastjucs 
in  the  valley  of  Iloncesvalles.  the  whole  country  took  up 
arms,  and  Witikind  ravajjed  the  Prankish  territor>'  as  far 
m  Coloi^nc  and  Cobienz.  Chs-rlcs  returned  from  Spain  in 
77A.  invaded  Saxonr,  defeated  liis  encmjr  at  Bocholt  (not 
far  fWmi  Wese!\  and  in  790  encamped  near  the  junction 
of  the  Ohre  with  the  Elbe,  where  he  once  more  received 
the  homace  of  many  Saxon  chiefs,  but  not  of  Witikind, 
who  remained  in  Ilolslein.  and  miirtly  waited  for  the 
absence  of  Charles,  atrainst  whom  ne  seerelly  exeited  the 
Sorbi,  a  Slavonian  nation  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Elbe. 
Suddenly  he  crossed  the  Elbe  and  destroyed  a  Prankish 
army  at  Mount  Siintelberg;  near  Minden.  Charles,  infu- 
riated, appeared  with  fresh,  troops,  and  havinfr  compelled 
a  portion  of  the  Saxons  to  eive  up  their  principal  leaders 
with  their  adherents,  he  ordered  Iheni  all  to  be  tteheailed 
-near  Verden,  on  the  Aller.  4.j<)0  in  number  (783\  This 
cruelty  produced  a  fenible  outbreak  amonff  the  Saxons. 
A  bloodv  but  indecisive  battle  wa-s  foucht  near  the  place 
where  Vants  vn  i-!ied  with  three  Roman  legions,  in  the 
Teutobuwer  Wald;  nor  could  Charlea  boast  of  having 
defeated  nis  enemy  in  a  second  ent^ement  which  was 

foi'r^iit  near  the  '^otirces  nf  the  TTa'^e.  riortli  of  Dsnabinek. 
The  i)I;iees  wlie.-e  Charles  and  Witikind  iiad  ranged  their 
armies,  two  sand-plains,  at  a  short  distance  from  each 
other,  near  Vii.-den,  in  a  barren  desolate  country,  are  called 
to  the  present  da>',  the  one  the  '  Kerlsfeld,*  the  other 
the  '  Wittcfeld.'  During  the  two  following  years  Charles 
continued  an  obstinate  struggle  with  the  Saxons;  and 
seeing  the  impoaaibtli^of  soMuing  them  unless  he  eaincd 
their  chiefs,  he  sent  messengers  to  Witikind  and  Albion, 
who  were  then  in  Holstein,  and  promised  fhem  the  free 
enjojTnent  of  all  their  e.states  if  they  would  adopt  the  Chris- 
tian relitiion  and  recosrnise  ( 'hm  V  -- a^  llieir  inaster.  Upon 
this  proposition  they  both  sacriticed  the  interest  of  their 
eounliy  to  thdr  own.  They  went  to  Attiniacum,  now 
Attign/,  near  Hhttois  in  Champagne,  where  Charles  then 
reiMedtubmitted  totheFMnkisn  king,  and  were  baptized : 
whereupon  they  returned  to  their  dominions  (a.d.  7Ki). 
The  final  snhju?ation  of  the  Saxons,  which  was  not  com- 
pletely effect  id  ti;'  Ihi'  year  ai«l  the  conditions  of  the 
peace,  have  been  £ri\en  in  the  history  of  the  Teutonic 
»ra"iiir.s.  A  pi  oof  of  Witikind*  attachment  to  the  Christian 
religion  is  his  foundation  of  the  convent,  afterwards  chapter 
of  St.  Alexander,  at  Wildeshausen,  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Oldenburg,  where  the  respeettva  docomeots  (though  not 
signed  by  Witikind")  may  still  be  seen.  At  Wildes- 
hausen there  are  some  ruins,  situated  nn  a  hillock  sni-- 
rounded  by  the  Hunte,  which  are  said  to  be  tiic  remains 


]  of  the  chief  rciid-nec  of  Witikind;  and  in  the  niou.ntains 
'  near  Disscn,  ea.t  of  Osnabn'ick,  there  is  a  rvined  s'ronj;- 
hind  ealle<l  Wit iki:  d^  Burir.  It  is  s.dd.  but  it  cannot  bn 
\  proved,  that  Wi'ikind  lost  his  life  in  W/,  in  a  battle  with 
Gcroald,  duke  of  Hu.ilna.  His  body  wa*  interred  at  P.ader- 
boril,  whence  it  was  carried  to  Enters,  and  siibseaiiently 
to  Uerford,  near  Minden.  In  1377  the  emperor  Char'cs 
nr.  ordered  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  his  memory  in 
the  parocMal  church  at  EnjreiN,  ai  d  in  IRS**  his  remai  \s 
were  carried  from  Herford  to  En<rers,  ard  deposited  ui;der 
that  monument.  f''>'itiTi,i/i'./it  !,rT'r<ri.^  Theie  is 
little  doubt  that  a  considerable  portion  of  Witikind  s  here- 
ditary estates  were  situated  in  the  present  duchy  6t  Ol- 
denburg; and  among  the  German  princes  who  claim  a 
descent  from  the  Saxon  chief,  the  hotise  of  Itoktein-Olden- 
bure  seems  to  have  the  t>est  historical  title. 

(Esfinhartus,  FiVa  Caroti  Magni,  ed.  Schminck,  with  the 
notes  of  Hessel,  Bolland,  and  Croldast ;  Poi  ta  Sa\o  Ano- 
nymous") in  Leibnitz,  Scriptore*  Rer.  Brunxinc. :  Moser, 
6siinbrueldtehe  QMchiehte,  vol.  L,  th«  best  work  on  the 
subject.  >  

WITNESS,  from  tlie  Saxon  witan.  •  to  know.'  In  the 
arti(  le  EvioBitCB  the  subjects  of  legal  testimony  and  of  the 
eomjielency  of  witnesses  are  softilly  discussed  as  wonU  Iwre 

rendered  needless  any  further  notice  of  them,  if  ft  recent 
Act.  6  and  7  Victoria,  c.  ^5  lS4:}'i.  had  not  made  some 
important  alteiations  in  the  law.  The-e  alterations  are  in 
the  direction  to  which  the  article  Kvidknce  mentions  that 
the  c'lurts  have  of  late  years  inclined  :  they  remove  (mm 
the  judicial  inquiry  after  truth  many  of  tne  obstructions 
arising  from  incapacities  created  hr  the  law,  and  they 
enable  the  Irihiinal  to  obtain  all  possible  information.  leav- 
ing it  to  'exercise  its  jiidement  on  the  credit  of  the  wit- 
nesses adduced,  and  on  the  truth  of  their  testimony.' 

Tliis  statute  enacts  that  evciy  one,  exceptins;  a  party 
nsmedin  the  record  or  the  wife  oi  such  paity,  shall  be  com- 
petent to  give  his  testimony  in  any  Icffai  pr'oceedintr.  com-: 
menced  after  the  pavdne  of  the  act.  notwithstanding:  that 
he  may  have  an  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  matter  at 
iasne ;  and  that  no  one  shall  be  rendered  incompetent  to 
be  a  witnes.s  because  he  has  been  previor.sly  convicted  of 
sfime  crime.  The  act  further  enables  a  party  to  a  suit  in 
ei|uity  to  examine  ft  defendant  in  the  snit  notwithstanding 
his  interest 

The  only  exceptions  made  by  the  act  are  iti  the  case  of 
wills,  which  a  party  beneficially  interested  under  them  is 
still  incompetent  to  prove  :  and  in  the  ease  of  actions  of 
ejectment  and  of  replevin.  In  the  first  of  these  the  lessor 
of  the  plaintifl'  or  tenant  of  the  premises  in  question,  nnd 
in  actions  of  replevin  (he  landlord  of  the  defendant  may  he 
the  real  party  to  the  action,  thonjrh  his  name  does  not  ap- 
pear as  such  upon  the  record.  The  testimony  of  all  these 
parlies  therefore  and  of  their  wives  i-;  excluded. 

WITNEY.  [ONKoui.^IilRK,] 

WITT.  DE,  JOHN  and  CORNELIUS,  two  of  the  ablest 
And  moet  honourable  of  Dutch  statesmen,  were  so  insepa* 

rahle  in  their  career  that  the  history  of  their  lives  must  al  o 
be  one.  .Tohn,  thouchlhc  younirer  by  two  years,  plaved, 
in  cnnM  OMi  tice  of  his  £renial.  versatile,  and  nspiiini;  cha- 
racter, the  more  prominent  part ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whetlier 
he  could  so  lone  have  sustained  himself  without  the  aid  of 
his  brother's  solid  thoush  less  showy  parts.  Cornelius  was 
one  of  those  rare  and  Invaluable  natmres  who  intuitively 
feel  themselves  borri  to  perform  a  secondary  part,  and  are 
probably,  in  the  perseverine  unostentatious  discharge  of 
their  ditties,  more  useful  as  (hey  are  more  difficult  to  find 
than  even  leaders  of  commanding  talent.  Tliere  is  soiiie- 
lliini;  extretnelv  lu  nn'ilV.l  in  t!ie  nnintcrnipted  co-opemtion 
of  two  men  like  Cornelius  and  John  de  Witt,  each  amoiifj 
the  very  finest  specimens  of  his  own  class  of  characters 
when  the  tie  of  brotherhood  strengthens  the  bands  of 
fIriendeMp. 

The  fether  of  John  and  Comelins  was  a  lesder  in  the 

party  opposed  to  (he  a.ssumption8  of  the  House  of  Oranee, 
and  "a  member  of  the  States  General  of  Holland  .ind  West 
Friesland.  He  was  considered  by  advisci-s  of  the  Stadt- 
bonder  of  snffieient  eonsi  quenc"  be  included  amontr  the 
eijht  citizens  imprisom d  in  .e  castle  of  Lowensteiu,  in 
Ki.'iO.  The  younc  De  Wilts  therefore,  were  early  imbued 
witli  hostility  to  the  metensions  of  the  family  of  Orange, 
and  devotion  to  the  Republican  and  ^^inian  party ;  and 
;if  the  .same  lime  encouraire  !  the  po^tjonof  tneiT ftther 
'  to  look  far\^'ard  to  public  cniplu^mciit. 
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John  de  Wtt  wi*  bom  nt  Doidrecht  in  1625,  and  \ 
cduc«ted  at  Leyden,  where,  in  addition  to  the  studies 
Mcessaiy  for  one  who  aspired  to  rise  in  the  state,  he 
b  understood  to  have  cultivated  the  mathtniMtieal  aeieneea 
irith  nioeeM.  A  tmtiie  publfalMd  «t  LiTden.  ia  MBO, 
tinder  the  title  *  ElenwBta  I  liiiiMnim  Cttrainim,'  b 
buted  to  him. 

The  death  .if  William  II.,  prince  of  Orantro.  on  tlu^  2nil 
of  October,  16,'jO,  threw  the  management  of  affairs  into  the 
hands  of  the  party  to  which  De  Witt's  father  bclone:cd. 
Cornelius,  his  eldest  son,  having  been,  as  will  appear 
in  the  more  particular  notice  of  nis  career  in  the  sequel 
of  thie  aitielc,  appointed  IwnpniMMter  of  Dordrecht,  the 
Ihoiity  hrflQenee  obtatned  for  John  the  ofllee  of  pensionary 
4f  that  city.  The  ability  which  he  displayed  in  that  charge 
procured  for  him.  two  years  later  in  ]('.">'2  .  when  only  in 
nis  27th  year,  the  more  important  appoint ment  of  grimd  I 
pensionary  of  Holland,  which  he  retained  till  1672.  Dur- 
inff  the  interveninfl^  twenty  years,  he  was,  under  the  mode^^t 
title  of  i^rand  penaionary,  virtual  chief-magietmte  of  the 
republic.  The  j)eriod  was  a  critical  one  for  Holland — 
during  the  earlier  part  of  it  De  Witt  was  called  upon 
to  make  head  aerainst  Cromwell,  and  during  the  latter 
a^ninst  Louis  XIV.,  and  he  struggled  at  the  UUM  time 
against  the  inveteracy  of  domestic  faction. 

De  Witt  on  a^isuming  the  reins  of  government  found  the 
republic  engaged  in  a  war  with  England.  A.  series  of  sea- 
cnitagements  in  which,  although  great  skill  and  bravery 
ireie  displayed  by  the  Dutch  tad  EngUah  coiDnuuiden,and 
many  lives  were  hMt,  victory  inetinwi  alternately  to  each 
side  without  deellring  very  decidedly  for  either,  paved  the 
way  for  a  peace  which  was  negociated  by  De  Witt,  and 
signed  nt  \\  estminster  on  the  loth  of  .'Vpril,  16.">4.  On  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  the  honours  clairntd  by  the  Knglish  for 
iheir  flag  in  the  Channel  were  conceded.  A  secret  article 
was  appended  to  the  treaty,  in  which  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  Stuart  family  should  receive  no  support  firom  the 
Ifnited  States,  and  that  no  prince  of  the  House  of  Grange, 
so  nearly  allied  to  the  Stuarts,  should  be  elected  stadt- 
houder,  or  grand-admiral.  This  article  was  at  first  signed 
by  the  re))reseii!ative  of  Holland  alone  :  the  other  provinces 
were  lis  jealous  of  the  a-scendancy  of  Holland  as  the  remib- 
lican  party  of  the  ambition  of  the  House  of  Orange.  This 
treaty  embraced  the  great  outlines  of  the  policy  in  which 
De  Witt  penevcred  during  the  whole  of  hw  iuture  admi- 
nNbatioii :— AvoMfaur  gi^uf  umbrai^  to  flie  Slates  of 
Europe  by  stickling  on  points  of  empty  etiquette  ;  aiming 
to  preserve  peace  and  tne  security  of  its  foreign  posses- 
sions for  Holland  ;  balancing  the  different  European  powers 
against  each  other;  and  guarding  against  the  establish- 
mont  of  hereditary  power  in  the  House  of  Orange. 

Towards  the  attainment  of  the  last-mentioned  object  De 
Witt  laboured  indefatigably.  The  republican  party  pre- 
ponderated in  Holland,  but  the  OnuiKists  were  masters  in 
SMland.  The  other  states  hedtated  between  their  fears  of 
being  domineer^ii  over  by  Holland  or  by  the  prince  of 
Orange.  It  was  not  till  the  ye.'^r  1G€7  that  De  Witt  ob- 
tained the  absent  of  the  States  Gcneial  to  the  '  perpetual 
edict,*  by  which  the  otfice  of  rtadthouder  was  declared  to 
be  for  ever  abolished.  There  was  however  no  admixture 
of  persona]  hostility  to  the  prince  of  Orange  in  this  per> 
severing  zeal  for  thedcetnietion  of  his  house's  power.  Wil- 
liam,prinoe  of  Omagev  (afterwards  William  III.  of  England) 
was  a  posthumous  child,  and  the  care  uf  his  education 
devolving  on  the  States  hatl  been  left  almost  entirely  (o 
De  Witt.  He  dischareecl  this  duty  conscientiously  and 
sAL'aeiously  ;  nnd  William,  iiuiw  itlistandincr  the  fiatred 
against  De  Witt  which  his  mother  endeavoured  to  instil 
into  him,  and  notwithstanding  his  own  ambition,  which 
rendered  him  ready  enough  to  take  advaatiga  of  the 
grand  pensionary's  unpopularity,  always  retained  and  ex- 
pressed, in  his  guarded  manner,  a  grateful  and  respectful 
sense  of  the  manner  in  which  De  W^itt  behaved  towards  him 
during  his  minority. 

The  next  care  of  De  Witt  was  to  introduce  order  into 
the  finances  of  the  republic.  In  this  he  succeeded  so  well 
that  the  States  of  Holland  presented  a  fbnnl  request  to 
him  that  ha  would  demiop  hia  flnaaetal  mlem  in 
writing. 

Mutud  reqieot  had  established  a  flriendship  that  might 
almost  be  tenaed  eoofldential  between  Viscount  Turenne 
and  De  Witt.  IWenne.  in  ItHK),  had  endeavoured  to  per- 
nudethe  French  government  to  oouehide  treaties  with 


Portuj^al  and  the  I'nited  Provinces,  as  a  check  upon  the 
ambition  of  Spain,  but  had  been  thwarted  by  Matarin.  Ob 
the  death  of  that  minister  the  viscount  renewed  hisrepre* 
sentations  to  Louis  XIV.,  who  leil  the  affair  entinily  in  hji 
Inndh  The  price  at  which  Turenne  obtained  the  aeqniei- 
cence  of  the  gnuid  pensionary  in  his  scheme  wa-s  a  trt  aty 
of  commerce  between  France  and  the  United  Piovuicti, 
cnnrlr.ded  in  1661.  by  which  each  state  conceded  to  Ih* 
subjects  ol  the  other  entire  freedom  of  commerce  in  Iheir 
respective  ports ;  the  States  General  guaranteed  the  pQsi» 
fcion  of  Dunkerque  to  France  ;  and  the  king  of  Fnuec 
guaranteed  to  the  Dutch  the  right  which  they  claimed  of 
fishing  off  the  coast  of  Great  Britain  and  lieland.  Tht 
British  cabtnet  made  a  fieebla  remomtfanee  against  thii 
last  article,  but  Louis  contrived  to  appease  them  fiw  ihi 
time. 

I  But  the  afTrunt  iTinkled  in  l!ie  p.ililic  mind  ofEngltiMl; 
and  the  commercial  rivalry  between  that  nation  ani 
Holland  soon  accumulated  other  grounds  of  romiJainl 
The  mariners  and  traders  of  the  two  countries  hsdliefiait 
quarrels  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and  in  the  Indies,  and  isA 
perristed  in  representing  the  other  as  the  aggresior.  Wsr 
was  declared  between  Holland  and  England  in  1665.  Ot 
Witt  invoked  the  :iid  of  France,  but  in  vain  :  Ixjuis  XIV. 
only  littered  liis  mediation.  Admiral  Opilam  '.va>  defi-i'fll 
by  the  Duke  uf  York  and  Prince  Rupert  off  Harwich,  aw; 
forced  to  seek  shelter  with  the  remnant  of  his  fiett 
in  the  Texel.  On  this  occisiou  De  Witt  gave  astiikiai 
instance  of  the  daring;  self-confidence  whicma  great  emer- 
gency eoidd  aweken  in  him.  Antwerp  was  the  only  port  in 
the  possession  of  the  republic  where  the  fleet  could  be 
refitted.  The  pilots  refused  to  take  upon  them  the  r«poo- 
sibility  of  navigating  the  ships  from  the  Texe!  to  .\nt»efp, 
by  a  course  which  would  secure  them  from  the  attaekfof 
the  English,  and  yet  be  free  from  the  danger  of  sf  nindine  on 
the  shallows.  De  Witt  repaired  on  board  the  fleet ;  unler- 
took  the  responsibility  from  which  skilled  professional  men 
shrank ;  conveyed  the  fleet  in  aafety  to  Antwerp;  vbeseib 
under  ms  energetic  superintendence,  it  again  todt  the  m 
in  fighting  trim  in  an  inrrrdiblv  short  space  of  time.  Ixiijis 
now  declared  in  favour  of  Holland,  and  ostensibly  'vm*i. 
orders  to  his  ileet  to  join  that  n:  the  United  Pruvinctv 
No  junction  however  took  place,  and  after  two  more 
contested  batties  between  tne  naval  forces  of  Holland  sad 
Eofirland,  a  peeee  me  concluded  at  Breda,  by  a  trcsty.ts 
which  Denmarir  and  TVanee  became  parties,  betwiei  dit 
belligerents,  on  the  30th  of  July,  1667. 

De  Witt  endeavoured  after  tfie  peace  to  concentrate  to 
attention  upon  the  internal  organisation  of  the  republic 
The  perpetual  edict  and  the  financial  resolutions  abovn 
alluded  to  were  the  first  friiits  of  this  determination.  But 
the  conduct  of  the  French  king  soon  interrupted  the* 
labours  by  drawing  his  attention  to  foreign  affairs.  Louii 
invaded  uc  Spanish  Netherlands  in  1687*  under  the  pi*- 
text  that  they  fell  by  right  to  his  queen  on  the  desHKi 

her  father  the  king  of  Spain.  Turenne  took  one  fortifi* 
tion  arter  another  with  his  usual  rapidity,  and  was  ad- 
vancing towards  Brussels,  when  the  marquis  de  Csi'ri- 
Rodrigo  represented  to  the  States  General,  that  if  Fr»nc< 
WMO  wlowed  to  conquer  the  Netherlands  there  would  rr- 
main  no  barrier  between  it  and  the  United  Province*. 
These  representations  were  backed  by  thoee  of  Tenuft 
sent  by  the  English  ministry  to  propose  an  aUiapaew- 
tween  Holland,  England,  and  Swwlen,  with  a  yiewts 
oblige  France  and  Spain  to  conclude  a  peace.  This  nn* 
sure  coincided  with  the  policy  of  De  Witt,  who  felt  ;!» 
dantrer  of  irritating  France,  and  the  equal  danirer  of  re- 
maining a  passive  witness  of  it*  aggre-ssions.  The  tnpl< 
alliance  was  resolved  upon  on  the  23rd  of  .Januar>-.  lC<t^: 
signed  on  the  7th  of  Febniaiy,  and  ratified  on  the  29li)  o( 
April.  At  the  same  time  the  forces  of  the  republic  vot 
secretly  augmented  by  De  Witt:  2!5,00O  infantry  w«« 
raised,  and  quartered  in  the  frontier  garrisons,  and  ft  flw* 
of  forty  vessels  put  in  conmiission.  Tliese  negotislio'S 
were  accelerated  bv  the  progress  of  the  French  arm- 
Franche  Comt^.  The  treaty  disposed  Fmnce  to  lisl«r.  t/ 
overtures  of  peace,  as  the  invasion  of  Franche  Conit^  di*' 
posed  the  court  of  SpeJn;and  under  the  direcjtion  of  D< 
Witt  and  Temple  the  peace  of  Aix-la<3iap«Ue^ss  si^ed 
on  the  2nd  of  May.  Louis  dissembled  his  anger  at  the 
part  taken  by  the  tUiited  Provinces  in  these  necotistioW 
till  an  opportunity  of  avenging  himself  should  oifrr. 
la  1890  Chwlee  II.  wia  penuided  bgr  tiie  iidrigui 
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the  Frtntli  couit  to  promise  that  Eni^land  would  withdraw 
from  tlie  Triple  Alliance.  In  1U71  the  biihop  of  MiinMer 
and  several  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the  Empire  entered 
into  a  league  with  France  for  the  purpose  of  reconquering 
aome  frontier  towoa  which  they  alleged  had  bMn  uivuatljr 
•ad  fiDreiblv  torn  from  the  Empire  by  HaOnd.  In  Sweden 
the  council  of  regency  appointed  to  conduct  the  affairs  of 
state  during  the  minority  of  Charles  XI.  was  also  detached 
from  the  interests  of  Holland.  The  inaction  of  I)e  Witt 
while  tliese  intrigues  were  carrying  on  all  around  lum 
would  appear  unaccountable  but  for  two  circunuitanci-s 
which  contributed  to  paralyse  him.  The  first  was  the 
tnuddcel  constitution  of  the  rcpdiBe^  hi  which  there  was 
no  oentnl  authori^,  every  provinoo  and  almost  ^very 
town  retmning  its  tovereignty.  To  raise  money  or  troops 
the  consent  of  an  immense  number  of  petty  coondb  was 
nece.-wsar)',  composed  of  men  whom  immediate  and  visible 
danger  alone  could  convince  of  the  neces-sity  of  making 
the  slightest  sacrifices.  The  other  circumstance  was  the 
growing  strength  of  ttie  Orange  party.to  which  various  cause* 
contributed  :  popular  fickleness,  tired  of  an  administration 
of  twenty  years'  standing ;  the  number  of  disappointed  can- 
didates for  office  which  md  accumulated  in  toe  eoone  of 
twenty  years ;  the  inveterate  milevotenee  of  flie  Calvhnsfie 
clergy  against  the  party  of  which  De  Witt  was  the  t  hii  t"  , 
and  the  natural  tenat m  y  of  men  to  favour  the  pretensions  uf 
a  house  of  real  historicHl  greatness.  To  this  combinatiuii  of 
advene  influences  must  the  fact  be  in  a  great  measure  at- 
tributed, that  when  the  frontiers  of  Holland  were  simul- 
taaeowfy  assailed  by  the  forces  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
German  princes^  in  the  spring  of  1672,  the  forts  were  held 
by  garrisons  weak  alilie  in  nambers  and  in  the  inex- 
perience and  want  of  discipline  of  the  raw  levies  which 
composed  them. 

The  parti.-.ans  of  the  Hoiise  of  Oranijc  seized  the  op- 
portuiiitv  of  national  alarm  and  confusion  to  clamour  lor 
the  repeal  of  the  perpetual  ediet.  De  Witt  and  his  friends 
were  still  strong  enough  to  refuse  this  demand,  but  not  to 

Event  the  Pnnce  or  Orange  from  bebg  nominated  cap- 
I  and  sdniirBl^genenl  on  the  SSth  or  February,  1672. 
A  precaution  taken  to  guard  against  any  advantage  Wil- 
liam might  be  inclined  to  tike  cf  his  mililar}'  power  rather 
pret-ipitaled  than  delayed  the  downfall  of  De  Witt.  Eight 
deputies  were  selected  from  amon^  the  members  of  the 
States  General  to  act  as  a  council  to  the  military  and  naval 
commanders:  Cornelius  de  Witt,  who  was  one  of  them, 
was  sent  on  board  the  fleet  of  De  Huvter ;  the  other  seven 
were  ordered  to  aeeompanv  Prince  Wiiliam.  As  usual,  a 
multiplicity  of  eouncib  onfy  embarrassed  the  eommander- 
tn-chief,  and  added  to  the  n.imber  of  reverses  which  en- 
abled De  Witfs  enemies  to  raise  a  storm  of  public  indigna- 
tion against  him. 

France  and  England  declared  war  against  Holland  on 
the  7th  of  April ;  the  elector  of  Cologne  and  the  bishop  of 
Miinster  a  month  later.  In  the  course  of  two  months  tJie 
French  and  German  annies  had  occupied  the  provinces  of 
Gueldre.  Over-Yssel,  and  Utrecht,  taken  fifty  cities,  and 
mado  upwards  of  24,000  prisoners.  At  sea  the  Dutch  were 
lem  mimitunate,  but  the  utmost  eff'orts  of  De  Ruyter  and 
his  brave  companions  in  arms  were  unable  to  achieve  more 
tlian  a  drawn  battle  in  the  encounter  with  the  duke  of  York 
olf  Soibay.  The  advance-guard  of  the  French  army  was 
within  five  leagues  of  Amsterdam.  The  cities  of  Holland 
and  Brabant,  to  avoid  surrenderinf i  were  obliged  to  break 
the  dykes  and  inundate  the  snmmnding  eountiy.  The 
clamour  for  the  rescinding  of  the  perpetual  edict  was  suc- 
cessfully renewed  at  this  disastrous  crisis.  The  revocation 
of  the  edict  was  sit^ied  by  the  magistrates  Ol  the  ]ntacipal 
towns  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  Louis  returned  to  Paris; 
Turenne  was  obliged  to  draw  towards  the  German  frontier 
to  meet  succours  for  Holland  which  were  advancing  under 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg ;  and  the  duke  of  Luxembourg 
waa  left  in  the  conquered  provinees  with  a  Ibree  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  hold  the  prince  of  Orange  in  check.  The 
temporary  relief  from  all-engrossing  fear  thus  atforded  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  unsubdued  provinces  was  employed 
by  the  enemies  of  Dc  Witt  in  stimulating  the  populace 
against  him  by  all  kinds  of  malevolent  misrepresentations. 
His  brother  was  arrested  on  a  false  accusation,  brought 
to  the  Hague,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  tortured  and  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  exile.  He  himself  wee  attacked  by 
Im  in  the  itnets  of  the  lame  eitar,  and  dangerously 
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wounded.  After  the  condLinnation  of  Comdiiih,  john 
visited  him  in  prison  ;  a  mob  :i'%sembled,  utteiine  violt-iit 
threats  against  both  brothers.  Three  companies  ot  cavalry, 
under  Count  Tilly,  in  garrison  at  the  Hague,  put  in  motion 
by  their  officers  to  rescue  theDe  Witt^  were  ordered  to 
move  in  another  diredion  by  the  States  of  Holland,  under 
the  pretext  that  a  body  of  insurgent  peasants  were  ad- 
vancing against  the  town.  The  brothers  thus  left  without 
protection  were  savagely  murdered,  and  their  bodies  at- 
tached to  a  gibbet.  After  the  mob  had  dispersed,  the 
bodies  were  decently  entombed  by  order  of  the  States 
General ;  a  faint  effort  was  made  to  preserve  appearances 
by  ordering  inquiry  to  be  made  after  the  muraerem;  and 
medals  were  allowed  to  be  struck  in  honour  of  the  mm^ 
dered. 

John  de  Witt  combined  an  active  end-rprisinj^  disposition 
with  solid  judi^ment ;  he  was  a  peisna^iN  c  orator  and  a 
dexterous  nei^ociator.  He  was  bold  in  the  hour  of  danijer 
and  patient  under  protracted  reverses.  For  the  space  of 
twenty  years  he  frustrated  the  hostility  of  all  the  great  sur- 
rounding monarchies  against  the  small  and  ill-oiganised 
republic  at  the  head  of  which  he  stood.  The  honour  of 
first  introducing  regularity  into  its  finances,  and  in  great 
part  the  honour  of  checking  the  progress  of  Tx>uis  XIV.  by 
the  Triple  Alliance,  and  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
belongs  to  him.  That  he  should  have  fallen  under  the 
trj'ing  circumstances  which  attended  the  close  of  his 
career  is  leas  to  be  wondered  at  than  that  he  should  so 
lonj;  have  kept  head  against  the  anarchy  of  the  Seven 
Umted  FioTlaoei.  The  truest  miirar  of  his  character 
is  to  be  fiwnd  in  Me  works— the  *  M^moires  de  Jean  de 
Witt,  Grand  Pensionnsire  d'HoUande,*  published  at  the 
Hague  in  Dutch,  in  1667 ;  in  French  in  1709 ;  and  the 
'  Lettri's  et  Xt''j:ociations  entre  Jean  de  Witt  et  les  Pli'ui- 
potentiaires  des  Provinces  Unies  aux  Cours  de  France,  Sic. 
depuis  I'an  1652  jusqu'i  1069,'  Dutch  at  Amsterdam,  in 
1725 ;  French  in  1728.  A  •  Life '  of  the  brothers  was  pub- 
lished at  Utroeht  in  1709^  by  Madame  Zouteland. 

CoENBUDi  OB  Wm  was  bom  at  Dordrecht  on  tiie 
23rd  of  June,  1023.  He  is  seid  to  have  served  several 
years  in  the  fleet  of  the  United  Provinces  in  his  early 
youth.  His  later  career  however  was  essentially  that  of  a 
civilian.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Orange  party  in  1G.>0 
he  was  appointed  burgomaster  of  his  native  town  and 
elected  deputy  to  the  States  of  Holland  and  West  Fries* 
land.  Soon  atler  be  was  chosen  inspector  of  dykes  in  the 
district  of  Putten.  Ostensibly  he  held  no  hij^her  office 
duriiw  the  ereator  part  of  h»  brother's  admwistiation; 
but  the  eomldenee  wlueh  his  ilrmneaa,  proWty,  hnsiness 
talent,  and  sound  sense  acquired  from  all  rendered  him  in 
reality  the  most  efficient  supporter  of  his  brollier's  power. 
As  luis  lieen  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sketch,  he  held  a 
political  appointment  on  board  the  fleet  of  De  Kuyter  in 
1672 ;  and  m  1667  he  had  filled  a  similar  post.  On  both 
occauons  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  in  action. 
After  the  battle  ai  Soibay  he  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
fleet  by  a  violent  malady,  and  retired  to  Dordrecht.  Be* 
fore  his  arrival  the  other  magistrates  had  signed  the  re>  • 
vocation  of  the  perpetual  edict.  A  tumultuous  crowd 
intruded  itself  into  his  sick  room,  dLiiianditig  his  siijnature 
to  the  document.  With  great  difficulty  his  friends  per- 
suaded him  to  comply;  but  he  added  the  initials  X.  C. 
(vi  coactus)  to  his  name;  and  refusing  to  erase  them,  the 
mob  was  only  pacified  by  one  of  his  attendants  doing  it 
unknown  to  hiioi.  He  was  soon  after  arrested  on  a  lUse 
accusation  of  conspiring  to  poison  the  prince  of  Orange, 
conveyed  to  the  Hague,  and  put  to  the  torture.  While  on 
the  rack  he  is  said  to  have  repeated  Horace's  ode,  which 
begins  *  Justum  el  tenacein  propositi  virum.'  Onthe24lh 
of  July  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  exilOi  and  hit  snb» 
sequent  fate  has  already  been  narrated. 

The  authorities  tot  the  incidents  in  the  life  of  Cornelius 
de  Witt  are  the  same  mentioned  above  in  the  sketch  of  tila 
brother^  career.  Some  valuable  materials  are  also  to  bt 
found  for  the  history  of  both  brothers  in  the  works  of  Sir 
William  Temple  and  Ramsay's  •  Memoirs  of  Turenne. 

WITTE,  PIETKR  DK.  vt  PIKTRO  CANDIDO,  as  the 
Italians  have  translated  his  name,  or  he  for  them,  was  born 
at  Bruges  in  1548.  He  went  early  with  his  parents  to  Flo- 
rence, and  studied  as  an  historical  painter  there,  in  fresco 
and  in  oil.  He  vras  probably  the  scholar  of  Vasari,  for 
Va  aanrted  that_nainter  in  Florence,  and  in  his  worm  la 
the  Vatican  at  Kone.  Be  made  for  the  duke  oflViaeainr 
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many  cartoons  to  be  workea  in  tapestry.  He  wa.s  after- 1 
*arJs  invited,  while  in  Italy,  by  tne  decfor  of  Bavaria, 
to  go  to  Munich  and  enter  his  service,  which  he  did,  and 
ke  remained  there  many  years,  until  hisdetth  in  1628,  and 
jA  world  ot  utproduced  in  hb  time  wcie  f  XAcuted  under 
hit  direction.  He  painted,  under  the  «reaid»  of  the  long 
gallery  of  the  Hof-L'aiten  at  Munich,  a  series  of  frescoes, 
represtjnlinij  the  ckeds  of  Otto  of  Wittelsbach,  and  the 
departure  of  tho  emperor  T.udwifr  IV.  for  Rome  in  1327. 
These  paintingsi  were  \vhitewa.-.hed  over  ;  the  designs  how- 
ever are  preserved  in  the  tapestries  which  were  worked 
fion  them,  and  in  the  engravingsi  which  were  made  bv 
Amiingfrom  the  tapestries:  the  prints  are  marked  with 
the  name  of  Pietro  Candido  as  the  painter.   Amiing  en- 

§ raved  thirteen  plates  from  these  tapestries,  representing 
le  histories  of  the  emperor  Otho,  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and 
Otho  of  Wittelsbach,  acconlmt,'  to  Hubcr. 

(Van  Maiuier ;  Heineken  :  H.iber;  FioriUo ;  Oilli^  Cblii- 
iogue  of  the  Gallery  of  SchleUitheim.) 

WiTTELSBA'CHI A,  the  name  of  a  genna  of  plants  be- 
longing to  the  natural  order  TemttrBmiaieeB.  The  two 
species  referred  to  this  genus  are  now  placed  with  Ooehlo- 
spermum,  which  has  the  following  characters : — the  calyx 
of  r>  permanent  oval-oblong,  blunt,  unequal,  imbricate  ae- 

Eal-,  tiie  two  outer  Dties  cS  which  are  smallest,  the  whole 
ecoming  at  length  retlexed  ;  the  petals  are  5,  permanent, 
somewhat  ovate,  emarginate  at  the  apex,  unequal-sided, 
andtwii^ted  in  the  bud  ;  the  stamens  are  numerous,  having 
smooth  filiform  filaments,  and  linear  4-celled  4-«ded  an- 
theni»  which  are  fixed  at  the  base,  and  open  bv  *  aiaitle 
pore  at  the  apex ;  the  style  is  Ion?  umfbrni,  hoolced  at  tm 
top ;  the  capsules  surrounded  hy  tne  permanent  calyx, 
petals,  and  stamens,  with  from  3  lo  j  cells,  and  the  same 
number  of  valves ;  the  M  eds  are  numerous  and  covered 
with  wool,  and  contain  a  fleshy  albumen,  in  which  lies  a 
slender  embryo,  with  the  radicle  pointing  towards  the 
hilum.  The  species  of  Cochloepermum  are  magnifieent 
trees.  They  have  lobed  leaves  with  ^pointed  pelloles>  and 
large  yellow  flowers  arranged  in  pamclea. 

C.  gosit/pium  has  5-lobed  entire  leaves,  which  are  to- 
mentose  beneath,  and  lartre  yellow  flowers.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  attains  a  height  of  50  feet.  It 
is  the  BoiiihiiT  gosntjpiurn  of  Liiuiitus.  The  C.  nnrKycf-tne 
has  smooth  &-7-lobed  leaves,  is  a  native  of  New  Spain,  and 
attains  a  height  of  about  20  feet 

C.  intigntt  the  IVUieltbaehiu  intigntt  of  Martius,  has 
coriaceous  leaves  palmately  5-lobed,  the  lobca  coarsely, 
sharply,  and  doubly  serrateci.  Tliis  tree  is  about  thiitv  feet 
in  height,  and  is  a  native  of  Minas  Novas  snd  Minas 
Geraes,  in  Brazil.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  Butiui  do 
Ciirvo,  and  a  decoction  of  its  roots  i.s  used  a.s  a  remedy  for 
internal  pain.  It  is  also  given  iiitenially  in  cases  of  acci- 
dents, and  as  a  means  of  resolving  abscesses.  The  re- 
maining species  of  Cochlotpermum  is  the  Wittehbachia 
vitifoUa  01  Martius.  It  has  smooth  Icavesi  in  form  like 
those  of  the  vine. 

All  the  species  arc  hancisnme  trees.  They  will  crow  in 
a  soil  ctsniposed  of  luaiii  and  peat,  and  may  be  propagated 
l)y  cuttings  which  should  be  placed  under  a  ha^^glaiiin 
a  moist  heat,  or  they  may  be  raised  from  seed. 

WITTENBERG,  a  town  in  the  government  of  Merse- 
burg,  in  the  Prussian  movinee  of  Mxony,  situated  on  a 
levM  sandy  spot  on  the  banfcs  of  the  rabe,  over  which 
there  is  a  wooden  bridge  1000  feet  long  and  25  feet  wide, 
in  51"  N.  lat  an<ri2»4iS'  E.  long.  Wittenberg  is  a 
foitifietl  town,  and  has  three  irates.     It  wxs  formerly  a 

f lace  of  great  strength,  but  in  1760  it  was  besieged  by  the 
ninerial  army,  and  bombanled  from  the  10th  to  the 
14lh  of  October,  by  which  the  Prussian  governor.  Colonel 
Sakemon,  was  compelled  to  surrender.  On  that  occa- 
sion 18  publto  buildings  and  IM  houses  were  destroyed. 
The  works  were  then  suifered  to  Ml  into  decay,  but  as  it 
bad  still  a  rampart  and  moat,  it  was  Ibltiftcd  in  1813.  as 
well  a.s  the  time  would  allow,  by  Marshal  Victor,  at  the  I 
command  ol  Napoleon,  on  the  .niivance  of  the  Riissiaiis. 
It  was  subsequently  besieged  by  the  Prussians,  who,  as  the 
French  general  Lapoype  refused  to  surrender,  took  it  by 
storm,  in  January,  1814.  In  this  siege  289  houses  were 
dther  burnt  or  pulled  down.  In  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies Wittenberg  was  the  capital  of  the  electoral  circle  of 
&ixonY  and  the  residence  of  the  court.  The  University, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany,  w  as  fo  niih  d  in  1.W2,  by  the  j 
•Ssetor  Frederick  the  Wise,  by  whom  it  was  very  amply  i 


endowed.  In  15()8  Luther  wa*  appointed  Profeasor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  university,  and,  on  the  31st  October. 
1517,  affixed  to  the  gates  of  the  University  Church  hi» 
celebrated  tKi  theses  or  propositions  against  indulirence'. 
The  tombs  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and  of  the  dee- 
tors  fVederidt  the  Wise  and  John  the  Constant,  and  the 
portraits  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  by  Lucas  Cranacfa. 
are  in  this  church.  It  suffered  greatly  in  the  sieges  of 
1700  and  IHll,  but  was  restored  in  1819.  at  the  expen>t 
of  the  king  of  Prussia.  Of  the  other  four  churches  tfie 
most  interesting  is  that  which  contains  liie  tt)nib  of  Lc- 
ther's  faithful  friend  BuKgenhagen  (or  Ponieranus^  and 
in  which  there  is  a  celebrated  picture,  by  Crana^  of  the 
Last  Supper.  Hie  town-hall  likewise  oootaina  aome  paiot. 
ings  by  tne  same  eminent  master.  On  the  ceTebtmoon  d 
the  third  centenary  of  the  Refonratmn.  in  IS17,  the  kio^ 
of  Prussia  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  monument  in  honour  O! 
Luther.  This  monument  stands  in  the  raaiket-pltce. 
and  consists  of  a  colossal  bronze  statue  of  tlie  Reformrr. 
from  a  model  by  Sdniow,  on  a  pedestal  seven  feet  -ata 
a  half  high,  resting  on  a  block  of  granite  weif^hing  fU 
tons.  Atwut  two  nfles  from  the  tojvn  is  Luther's  Well 
and,  out  of  the  Elster  Gate,  Luther's  Oak,  on  the  wpL 
where  he  burnt  the  papal  bull  and  the  canon  law.  ^  Thr 
room  in  which  he  used  to  study  is  still  shown  in  ib 
original  state,  in  the  Augusteum.  now  the  Theologies' 
Seniinarv,  whieh  institution,  and  the  Lyceum,  were  t-". 
blished  in  1817,  to  indemnify  tlie  town  in  some  mtas'  r? 
for  the  suppression  of  the  I'niversity,  which  was  incorpc- 
rated  with  that  of  Halle.  Watenbeig  haa  now  8600  b- 
habltants(b«ddesthe  garrison\  who  nave  some  mannfir- 
tories  of  woollen-clotTi  and  linen,  breweries,  distillfn«\ 
and  dyehouses.  They  likewise  cultivate  extensive  trardea, 
and  derive  consideiiible  priitit  from  the  Elbe  ti-slicry, 

(Miiller,  IVorterbuch  det  Fremtitchen  Staaie* ;  Brock- 
haus,  ConveruUien^Luneon ;  Huwl,  IH»  Prauuittk 

Monarchie.)  

WriTGENSTEIN  is  the  name  of  a  ndbTe  Oerman  b> 
mily,  which  is  probablv  descended  from  one  of  tboH 
Prankish  nobles  upon  whom  Charlemagne  conferred  a- 
tensive  estates  in  Saxony.  This  family  has  lussumed  tb< 
name  of  Sayn-Wittgenstein,  although  it  never  possess^ 
the  county  of  S.i\  n.  The  former  county  of  Wittgen>fcm 
was  situated  m  the  southern  comer  of  Westphalia,  aboot 
the  sources  of  the  Sieg  and  the  Lahn,  a  mountsdnona  tnet 
renowned  for  its  rich  iron-mines,  and  idiich  exports  gresi 
quantities  of  seytfies  and  sickles.  Ilie  counts  of  Wit^!e>- 
stein  were  sovereign  members  of  the  German  empi.-^ 
They  were  early  divided  into  two  branches,  the  elder  o: 
which  was  subdivided  infu  two  undei-branehes — the  counti 
of  Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berleburg  and  those  of  Sayn-Witt- 

fenstein  of  Hohenstein,  both  of  which  acouired  the  title  ol 
'rince.  The  younger  of  the  two  branches  above  men- 
tioned was  raised  to  the  rank  of  prince  in  1834,  on  aoconst 
of  the  military  reputation  of  one  of  its  members,  Lous 
Adolphus,  who  was  one  of  the  chief  commanders  of  the 
Russian  army  in  the  wars  against  Napoleon. 

Louis  Adolphus,  count  of  Wittgenstein,  bom  in  1769, 
entered  the  Prussian  army,  and  made  his  first  campaizn 
against  Fi-ance  in  M'M.  lie  afterwards  entered  th< 
Russian  service,  and  fouglit  \.  ith  great  distinction  against 
the  French  and  the  I^ka.  In  the  campaini  of  1807,  ia 
ntisna  and  Poland,  lie  commanded  under  Benningsen,  the 
Russian  field-marshal,  and  was  highly  distinjruished  by 
the  emperor  Alexander.  Napoleon  ha\im;  in\aded 
Russia  in  1812,  Count  Wittgenstein  \'.  as  intfusted  with  th* 
command  of  the  ri^jlit  wing  of  the  Russian  army,  which 
was  to  Cover  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  head-quarters  d 
which  were  at  Riga.  He  defended  his  position  success- 
fully, during  the  whole  war,  against  Marshal  Maodomid, 
whom  he  finaBy  drove  back  towards  the  Prussian  frontier. 
The  corps  of  Wittgenstein  having  suffered  less  than  the 
rest  of  the  Russians,  it  was  employed  as  vanguard,  and 
Wittgen.stein  entered  Berlin  on  the  11th  of  March.  1813. 
Kutuso'.v,  the  Russian  field-marshal,  having  died  early  in 
1H13,  Wittgenstein  was  appointed  commaiuier-in-chief  ot 
the  combined  Russian  and  rrussian  forces.  In  this  situa- 
tion he  issued  those  famous  but  bombartic  proclamations 
by  which  he  intended  to  route  the  German  nation,  and,  in 
particular,  the  Saxons,  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
allied  poweis.  He  lost  the  battles  of  Liitzen  and  Bautzen, 
but  effected  his  retreat  so  well  that  Napoleon  could  not  de- 
rive any  benefit  Irom  his  victories.  When  Austria  adlMred 
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to  the  coa-lition  (Aiufust,  1813X  Prince  Schwarzenberg  was 
invested  with  the  comiiiami-in-chief  of  the  united  forces  of 
the  allies,  and  Wittgeiutein  wm  mipeneded  in  his  command 
by  Barclay  de  Tolly  tot  ttM  RoMlM  forces,  and  by  Blucher 
for  tlMFruamaumv.  B«  mT«i^id«t  continued  in  oom- 
maad  «f  «  ^ttong  ditndon  of  th«  RmriM  army,  and  in  tlie 
battle  of  Lei pzii;  n6th-l8th  OctobtT.  ISI.'V)  \va.s  at  Ihn  held 
of  70.000  men,  with  whom  he  oceupit-d  the  po'^ition  round 
the  vilhiires  ut'  Mark-Klecbert;,  Wachau,  and  Lu  i  ci  twulk- 
wit2.  In  the  campaign  of  1814,  in  France,  ^VlltgeIi^tein, 
in  the  bei^nninf?  of  February,  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
neijcfabourhood  of  Paris,  but  Napoleon  defeated  him  io  (he 
btttlee  of  Mormant  and  Nangia.  Alter  the  mr  with  Nar 

Sileon  wit  tenoiiMted  by  the  two  peaoei  of  Fluie, 
lexander  rewarded  him  with  exteniive  eatatea  in  Po- 
dolia,  and  put  on  the  count's  coat  of  arms  the  inscription 
'Meine  Ehre  tjeb*  ich  Niemand'  f '  I  give  niy  honour  to 
nohuciy  '  .  The  raercliA  iis  u\  St.  PtitereburE;  presented 
him  with  the  aum  of  15(J.(J0U  silver  ruble*  idOJOUOi.).  In 
1826  W'ittgenrteill  was  created  a  field-manhal,  «id,  in 
I82bt  the  eoiperar  Nicholas  gave  him  the  cominaiid-iii- 
ehief  •geinet  tiie  l^rlis.  The  fint  campaign  naolted  in 
^e  pattece  of  the  Pnith  and  the  Danube,  and  the  con- 
quest of  Braila.  Isakcha,  Varna,  and  other  fortresses, 
which  were  taken  by  the  Rusbians.  Tliese  advantatjes 
however  were  balanced  by  some  severe  los-ses.  and  gene- 
raiU  the  result  of  the  campaisrn  dul  not  answer  the  san- 
guine expectations  of  the  Russian  officers,  who  would  have 
preferred  a  bold  and  enterprising  general  to  a  leader  whom 
they  believed  to  be  auhject  to  infirmitieii  which  however 
were  IcH  the  remit  of  age  than  of  fotigue.  Wittgenetein 
wax  recalled  on  the  18th  of  Februarj*.  1829.  but  tne  em- 
peror did  not  dismiss  him  withou'  K'vinK  him  new  proofs 
of  his  esteem  and  generi)>ity.  Wiltjfens'.ein  retired  to  lu.^ 
estates  in  Podolia,  where  he  died  in  the  be((inning  of  the 
summer  of  1H43.  In  1834  the  king  of  Prussia  conferred 
upon  him  and  hia^ucceasors  the  title  of  prince.  The  different 
histories  of  the  wars  with  Napoleon  give  a  AiU  account  of 
the  principal  military  exploits  of  Wittgenstein;  especially 
▼on  Odeleben,  *Napoleqn's  Fcldzu^  in  Saelieen,*  Bid  edit., 
1841 ;  Von  Plotho.  ■  DerKrie^'  in  Deutschlaad  Wid  Fknnll- 
reich  in  1813  und  1814,'  4  vols.,  1818. 
{Cnnrertotions-LeTicon  der  Ge^enir  n  t . 
WITZLEBEN,  KARL  AUGUST  FRIEDRICH  VON. 
better  known  as  a  writer  by  his  literary  p!»eudonym  of  Von 
TVomlitz.  the  name  of  his  lather's  estate  near  Weimar, 
where  he  was  bom  March  17»  1778.  At  the  age  of  nine 
he  was  enrolled  among  the  pages  at  the  court  of  Weimar, 
and  there  had  Muisus  and  Herder  for  his  instructors. 
Having  entered  very  early  into  Ihe  Prussian  service  he 
obtained  axivanccmcnt  in  it,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Rhine  campaigi's  u!  17'.''2-',)ij.  It  was  about  the 
•erne  time  that  he  made  his  first  literarv'  attempt,  being 
engaged  by  a  publisher  to  complete  a  work  entitled  '  Avan- 
tuicn  der  Deutsehen  am  Rhine,'  the  author  of  which  Uved 
wAj  to  flnidi  the  finf  voltnne ;  and  he  also  wrote  aeveral 

Buntieal  pamphlets,  at  that  period,  and  his  romance  '  Das 
UleThal.'  Thouch  Schiller  encouraged  him  to  cultivate 
his  literary  talent,  that  production  was  his  last,  until  about 
twenty  years  afterwards,  when  he  again  appeared  as  a 
writer. 

During  that  interval  he  was  constantly  engaged  in 
odlitaiy  service,  of  which  he  experienced  a  great  deal  in 
wioua  eaaiMigni;— was  at  the  battle  of  Jena;  was  taken 
prisoner  at  Prenilan ;  became  a  commander  of  inlhntry  in 

the  army  of  the  prand-duke  of  Berg  (Muratl ;  had  a  regi- 
ment in  the  Peninsular  war,  in  1811,  when  he  was  posted 
near  liurinis  ;  atterwards  entered  the  allied  army  against 
France ;  and  in  1H13  became  a  colonel  in  the  Russian  ser- 
vice. At  the  general  peace  his  military  career  terminated, 
and  he  retired  to  Beucniitz  near  Halle,  where  he  followed 
fanning  for  about  the  next  seven  years,  when  he  went  to 
Berlin,  and  at  the  age  of  forty>nine  made  liteiature  his  sole 
occupation.  He  did  not  however  remun  at  Berlin  many 
years,  but  in  1826  removed  to  Dresden,  in  which  city  and 
its  neighlJourhood  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death, , July 
8,  1839. 

That  'Tromlifz'  was  both  a  fertile  writer  and  a  favourite 
OM  with  the  public,  is  tolerably  evident  from  three  edi- 
tiona  of  hie  collected  tales  and  novels — two  in  36,  the  last 
|b  97  vobuMa— luving  passed  throug;h  the  press  between 
1833  and  IMOl  fib  distinguished  hinitelf  chiefly  bv  his 
historical  ronaiMee— a  species  of  litentnre  gnatly  in 


'  vogue,  and  in  which  he  took  Scott  for  his  model,  and  with 
perhaps  as  much  success  as  any  other  of  his  imitators.  In- 
terest of  story,  cleverness  of  invention,  and  an  agreeable 
style  of  narrative,  sufficiently  recommended  his  produO- 
tions  of  that  dais  to  readers  in  geftenl*  though  it  has  been 
alleged  that  Oiey  diow  no  very  great  knowledge  of  history 
or  deep  in.sight  into  human  r.:i'i:'c  Those  of  most  note 
amontr  them  are: — '  Die  Pa4jpenhi'imer,'  'Franz  von  bick- 
iijijcn.'  '  Mntius  Slorza,'  •  Das  Leben  des  Markgrafen 
Albrecht  von  Brandenburg,'  and  '  Die  Carracas.'  He  also 
duplayed  some  dramatic  talent  in  his  *  Douglas*  (1826), 
but  not  with  such  success  as  to  encontage  him  to  pursue 
that  career. 

{ConvtnatioM'LKBiaM  dtrNeuetten  Zeit;  WoUE^  A- 
cyclnpSiie  der  Deutieken  NatiomU  Litteratur.) 

WIVF.I.ISrOMRE.  [SOMERSBTSHIKE.] 

AVOAD  (Iititix  tinrluriLi  ii»  a  plant  wliich  was  once  cul- 
tivated II)  Britain  to  a  great  extent  for  the  blue  dye  ex- 
tracted from  it.  It  has  been  greatly  supeneded  by  indigo, 
which  gives  a  stronger  and  finer  blue ;  but  vm  aone  eoQs  n 
might  be  still  cultivated  to  great  advantage,  espedallir  as 
it  is  said  to  improve  the  quahty  and  ooloar  of  indigo  wben 
mixed  with  it  m  a  certain  proportion. 

Thewoad  is  a  plant  of  the  natura.1  order  of  the  Cruciferte, 
clasi-ed  by  Liiinanis  in  the  Tetradyaamia  siliculo.-:*.  It  has 
a  strong  tap-root,  whieh  la-->t.-,  \  \\o  v  ears.  The  height  of  the 
plaid  when  in  prrlee1:un  is  from  three  to  four  feet.  It 
throws  out  many  branches  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem. 
The  leaves  are  alternate  and  smootn,  the  lower  on  foot* 
stalks,  laige  and  spear-shaped,  the  upper  embracing  tbi 
stem  and  aiTOw«ehaped.  Tlie  flowers  are  yellow,  in  peni- 
clea  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches.  The  fruit  is  a  heart- 
shaped  pod,  with  two  valves  containing  one  seed  only. 
It  grows  wdl  on  tha  boidaiaof  the  BaUie»aiid  ia  veir 

hardy. 

It  is  still  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  south 
of  France  and  Flanders.  It  requires  a  good  substantial 
soil  of  eonaidorable  depth  and  feitility ;  for  the  larger  and 
more  numeroua  the  leaves  are^  the  more  profit  is  derived 
from  the  plant  A  wet  clay  stnl  is  not  at  all  suited  to  its 
growth,  nor  a  loose  sandy  one.  The  fir^t  would  prevent 
its  roots  striking  sufficiently  deep  in  search  of  nourishment, 
and  the  latter  would  lie  to'i  looeo, and nol keep  up  a  nif^ 
ficient  degree  of  moisture.  , 

When  it  was  largely  cultivated  in  England,  old  pastorw 
ploughed  up  aff'orded  the  beat  soil  for  the  woad  to  grow  in. 
These  were  ollen  taken  at  a  veiy  high  rent  for  two  yean 
by  men  who  made  it  their  business  to  cultivate  the  woad 
and  prepare  the  colour,  and  who  found  it  a  profitable  spe- 
culation. In  consequence  of  this  practice  some  proprietors 
prohibited  their  tenants  from  cultivating  woad.  a  shoit- 
sighted  policy  equally  injurious  to  both.  To  have  good 
woad  the  land  should  be  naturally  very  rich,  or  much 
manure  should  be  intimately  mixed  with  it  some  time  be- 
fore ;  nothing  but  completely  decomposed  dung  should  be 
used,  or  compost  made  on  purpose  a  long  time  before. 

The  land,  having  been  prepared  by  repeated  ploughings 
and  perfectly  clean,  is  laid  into  narrow  beds  with  deep 
intervals.  C)n  these  beds  the  seed  is  sown  in  February  or 
veiy  early  in  March.  It  is  sometimes  sown  broadcast,  and 
the  plants  thinned  out.  l)iit  sowing  it  in  drills,  two  rows  on 
a  four-feet  bed,  is  much  the  best  practice.  The  drills  are 
one  foot  Ihim  the  edge,  with  two  feet  clear  between 
them ;  some  make  ftve-feet  beds,  and  there  is  an  interval 
of  thirty  inches  between  the  rows,  which  allowi  of  bette* 
cleaning,  and  gives  the  plants  more  room  to  spread.  Whc 
the  plants  are  come  up  in  the  rows,  they  mu.Ht  be  thinned 
out  by  hand,  leaving  the  strongest  about  two  feet  apart ;  the 
leaves  will  soon  fill  up  the  intervals.  They  bepin  to  ripen 
in  June.  They  are  tit  to  gather  when  they  begin  to  droop 
and  become  )ellowish.  This  should  be  done  in  very  dry 
weathcr,and  after  the  dew  is  off.  The  leavceof  the  woad  are 
either  twisted  off  dose  to  the  Sterne  or  cutdownirilbasiekle. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  that  no  diit  or  earth  adheres  to 
them.  Some  recommend  taking  off  the  lower  leaves  tirft, 
when  tliey  appear  ripe  by  drooping  and  fuming  yellow, 
ami  leltins:  the  upper  leaves  remain  till  they  show  the  same 
appearance  ;  then  nothins:  but  lipe  leaves  will  be  gathered. 
Tins  stripping  may  be  repeated  two  or  three  limes  as  the 
leaves  grow  again.  The  plants  destined  for  seed  are  oniv 
stripped  once  or  twice,  for  fear  of  weakening  them.  It 
might  probably  be  advantagcooa  not  to  sti^  tbcm  atalU 
but  to  leavo  the  whole  atnagfli  forfliateaatioiief  Hia 
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seed,  wliicli  will  be  larger,  and  produce  finer  plants  fhe 
next  jpar. 

The  finst  gathering  of  the  leaves  is  the  hest;  they 
iboQld  therefore  b«  kept  separate  to  obtain  the  best  dye. 
JkMtootk  as  the  leave*  are  gathered,  the  bed«  ahouJd  be  well 
•nd  deeply  hoed  ordug.togive  afresh  irapnteetotherdofa. 

The  leaves  are  naturally  full  of  sap,  nnrl  sonn  brsrin  to 
decomnose  if  laid  in  a  neap.  They  ihould  therefore  be 
partially  dried,  and  immedialely  earned  to  the  mill  to  be 
manufactured. 

There  is  a  variety  of  this  plant  cultivated  in  Flanders 
•nd  about  Valenciennea,  which  has  seeds  of  a  violet 
eoloor  and  the  leaves  very  smooth ;  it  is  larger  than  the 
alher,  and  gives  a  better  df e.  It  U  that  which  is  eul- 
tivated  near  Avic^non,  whence  the  beat  woad  dje  is  pro- 
cured. The  leaves  are  ground  in  a  mill,  like  an  oil-tnill, 
into  a  pa-stc,  which  when  quite  uniform  and  smooth  is  laid 
in  hf;ips  under  a  shed,  and  pressed  witli  the  hands  or  feet 
into  a  mass:  each  addition  is  carefully  joined  to  the  pre- 
ceding, so  that  the  whole  crop  forms  a  lon^;  hean.  A  fer- 
mentation is  soon  establishca,  bjr  which  the  blue  dye  is 
aepatated.  A  Madtt  crust  is  (bnned  all  over  the  neap, 
which  keeps  in  the  g^ascs  pro<li!ce(!  If  any  part  of  this 
crust  is  cracked,  it  must  be  iinjiieilKdely  stojiped  up  with 
some  of  the  paste.  It  takes  a  Ibrtnicht  to  <  onipli-le  tlie 
operation.  When  the  disengagement  of  jiliosphorafcd 
ammoniacal  ga.s  ceases,  which  is  soon  ptrceived  by  the 
smell,  the  heap  is  broken  up,  the  crust  is  mixed  with  the 
inside,  and  small  portions  lilce  bricks,  of  about  one  pound 
weight,  are  made  up  with  the  hands  by  pressure  in  a 
mould,  which  when  dry  are  fit  for  sale.  As  great  attention 
is  required  both  in  the  growing;  and  preparing  of  the  wuad, 
it  is  best  done  by  those  who  make  a  trade  of  it,  and  have 
the  neeessiiry  experience.    When  the  crop  succeeds,  the 

Erofit  is  very  considerable  ;  but,  like  all  uther  crops,  it  is 
able  to  many  accidents. 

Woad  is  often  sbamefoUy  adulterated  by  mtxiitK  earth 
and  other  impurities  with  it ;  bat  ^ose  who  have  recom^e 

to  such  deceit  always  suffer  in  the  end  by  tlie  loss  of  cha- 
racter and  the  consequent  decrease  of  their  trade  and  j)ro- 
fi»8.  In  Germany  the  process  of  preparini;  the  woad  is 
somewhat  diiterent,  as  apjpears  by  a  publication  on  the 
subject,  by  Mr.  Green.  The  leaves  are  first  washed,  and 
then  put  mto  a  tub  three-quarters  full  of  water,  and  kept 
under  water  by  blocks  of  wood  laid  on  them.  The  fer- 
mentation soon  logins,  and  is  shown  by  a  blue  scum  on 
the  water.  When  it  has  gone  on  to  a  certain  point,  the 
water  is  drawn  off  below,  and  it  comes  away  ol  a  deep 
green.  It  is  strained  through  a  cloth,  the  remaining 
leaves  are  washed  with  fresh  water,  and  this  is  added  to 
the  first.  Lime-water  is  now  added,  in  the  proportions  of 
two  or  three  pounds  for  every  ten  pounds  of  leaves  used, 
and  the  mixture  is  well  shaken  for  some  time ;  the  dye  is 
deposited  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  as  stardi  is ;  the  water 
is  decanted  off,  and  the  thick  part  at  the  bottom  is  filtered 
through  verj"  fine  cloths ;  the  powder  which  remains  is 
washed  repeatedly,  till  the  water  comes  off  without  being 
discoloured.  The  residue  is  cut  into  squares  and  set  to 
dry.  If  there  is  too  much  water  added  the  dye  is  inferior ; 
and  if  not  enough,  there  is  less  of  it.  The  exact  quantity 
can  only  be  decided  by  practice  and  experience. 

The  seed  will  vuetata  when  two  yean  oJd»  but  eannot 
be  depended  on  amr  that. 

Woad  is  also  occasionally  sown  as  food  for  cattle  ;  and 
as  everything,  old  and  new.  has  been  brought  forward  by 
the  late  renewed  zeal  for  agriculturi',  it  has  been  recom- 
mended for  this  jnirpose  under  its  Frenc  h  name  of  •  Pastel.' 
Itb  vii,M:un.s  urovvth  and  hardy  nature  h<ive  recommended 
It  i  but  it  will  only  grow  in  veiy  rich  soils.  There  are 
many  other  plants  as  vigorous  ana  hardy,  v^eh  win  thrive 
well  in  inferior  soils,  and  therefore  are  to  be  preferred. 
But  for  its  dye  this  plant  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
tho^e  wlio  have  goo<I  rich  and  deep  SOUS. 

WOHURN.  [Beukordshiuk.] 

WODROW,  ROHERT,  an  antiquary  and  ecclesiastical 
historian,  second  son  of  James  Wodrow,  professor  of  divi- 
nity in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  was  born  in  that  dtjr  in 
1679.  He  studied  at  his  native  univeraily,  wiueh  lie  entered 
in  1601.  While  studying  theology  under  Ids  fhther,  he 
was  appointed  librarian  of  the  college,  an  office  very  con- 
genial tO  his  pursuits.  He  was  iicen-std  as  a  preacher  in 
Xiareh,  1703,_  and  in  the  summer  of  that  year  he  was 
otdaio^  minister  of  Eastwood  in  Renfrewature,  a  parish 


j  situated  between  Glasgow  and  Paisley.  His  history  from 
this  period  to  his  death  is  almost  entirely  that  of  hi*  literary 
labours.  He  felt  that  th*:  seclusive  and  light  duties  of  a 
retired  and  small  parish  gave  him  the  best  chance  of  leisure 
for  the  aecomplialinMnt  of  his  pnyected  worka,  aad  though 

I  repeatedly  invited  to  accept  of  more  important  minsstenai 

(  charfjes,  in  Glasgow  and  in  Stirling,  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  days  at  Kostwood.    He  was  however  an  acti-.e 
church  politRiiin  ;  lie  punetiially  attended  the  ecclesjas- 
tical  courts, and  had  much  influence  on  their  deliberations. 
He  was  chosen  we  of  a  committee  of  Presbytery  to  &■  t 
with  the  eommisnon  of  the  Assembly  in  Edinburgh  Ux 
the  proteetiun  of  tlmChareh  of  Scotland,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Union  of  1707.  He  exerted  himself  in  oppoaog 
the  aet  of  1712  for  re-establishing  patronage,  the  mat 
which,  after  bavins:  been  for  i;iO  years  a  •■onrc  e  of  divifsoe 
in  the  Church  of  Seotlami.  caused  the  sreat  secession  of 
1843.    Wodrow  was  ttie  most  prominent   nit  inbi-r  of  a 
committee  of  five  clergj'men  who,  on  the  acce&aon  d 
Georpe  I.,  were  deputed  by  the  General  Assembly  to  p**- 
ceed  to  London,  and  urge  tlie  repeal  of  the  ottnosioai 
Patronage  Aet.  Defeated  in  Ids  object,  he  became  cea- 
spicuous  among  hii  brrthren,  in  recommending  submiy 
Mon  to  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  in  giving  a  beneficial  ett>;i 
lo  I's  noerations.    Yielding  however  on  this  point,  he  -'jj 
one  of  tnose  clergy  who  steadily  resisted  the  imposition  : 
the  oath  of  abjuration;  a  test  which  gradually  fell  ir> 
desuetude,  as  those  who  refused  to  submit  to  it  were  *: 
the  same  time  among  the  best  friends  of  the  Hanover  suc- 
cession.  Though  he  objected  to  the  tendering  of  tc* 
involving  a  principle  of  civil  government,  to  cnumluiiw. 
he  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  princinle  of  siibscrit:-: 

I  articles  of  faith— that  is  to  say,  the  articles  of  faith  of  ha 
own  church  :  an  !  he  conducteii  a  long  and  laborious  wnftrt 
controversy  on  the  subject  with  the  supporters  of  the  lade- 
pendent  principle  in  England  and  Ireland. 

He  died  on  21st  March,  1734.  It  rapmna  to  give  t 
ettraory  notice  of  Ms  literary  laboon.  Hu  *  Hiatoiy  ol  tki 
Sufferings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  Restorstioe 
to  the  Revolution.'  was  published  in  two  volumes,  foUo.  n 
1721-1722.  .\  lew  years  ago  it  was  a  scarce  and  hj^rb- 
priced  txiok,  and  in  1K29  it  was  republished  in  foor 
volumes,  Svo.,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author,  by  the  Kct. 
Robert  Bums  of  Paisley.  Wodrow  contemplated  a  ceiB> 
plete  History  cf  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in  a  series  ofiha 
of  individuals  conspicuously  connected  with  it.  The  MS 
of  this  large  work,  not  finally  corrected  for  the  press,  ii 
in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.  A  considfr- 
ablc  number  of  the  Lives  have  been  printed  by  the  Mail- 
land  Cluli,  and  a  portion  of  the  worli  is  among^  the  pob^ 
cations  of  the  Wodrow  Society. 

Wodrow  was  a  zealous  and  minute  hiatoriaB.  In  narrv 
ting  the  penecutions  of  the  Presbyterian  noaeonfonnisii 
during  the  reign  of  Charles  11^  he  undertook  m.  aubject  ii 
relation  to  which  the  bitterest  feelings  of  indignation  were 
still  alive  in  the  circle  of  society  to  which  he  Ix-ioncRi. 

*  The  book  is  written  in  a  pni  ely  partisan  spirit.    It  co> 

j  tains  agood  deal  of  gossipioL'  scandal ;  pays  little  respect  to 
the  characters  of  individuals  of  the  Kpiscopal  party,  and 

I  invariably  adopts  the  very  worst  view  of  their  motives.  It 
is  generally  aomitted  however  to  be  feithftd  as  ft  Muialivc 
of  public  occurrences,  and  few  strictly  paitfnanaliveacaa 
be  80  safely  relied  upon  as  the  *  history  of  the  troubtes.*  It 
is  singular  that  the  calamities  he  had  to  record  had  not 
lauiiht  the  author  the  i)rineiples  of  pure  toleration.  Prw- 
byterianisin  he  looked  upnii  ft>  tin-  truth;  oppr'.*^>ini;  it  h* 
considered  equivalent  to  making  war  on  the  Deity,  and 
the  toleration  of  any  other  form  of  worship  he  viewed 
as  something  only  a  degree  leas  wicked.  *The  king's 
aoltneas,*  he  says,  speaking  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  'as 
to  Papists,  and  his  carelessness  to  execute  the  laws,  not 
only  ajrainst  them,  but  against  every  branch  of  wickedness 
now  al)oundini;,  broncjht  hirn  into  prcat  contempt,  and 
e\ cry  one  did  accortling  to  his  own  eye.s,  as  if  there  had 
been  no  king  or  settled  jjovernment.'  {Life  of  Brurt,  p. 
2r>.)  In  the  Advocate's  Library  there  are  six  closely  wnt- 
ten  volumes  called  '  WodnwV  Analeeta ;'  a  diary  and 
collection  of  aneedotea*  commencing  with  the  year  1701. 
It  is  partly  written  in  a  secret  hand,  which  has  however 
been  deciphered.  This  curious  work  has  been  printed  by 
theMaitland  Club.  It  exhibits  a  mind  deeply  tinged  witti 
a  sort  of  dubious  superstitiun— many  spectral  and  pro- 
phetic storiea  •  'ch  as  the  following  are  given,  not  as  ereats 
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for  whirh  thn  narrator  '  pledges  his  belief.'  yof  nlwnys  as 
told  him  liy  siome  person  worthy  of  tif  lil:  '.Mr.  John 
Welsh  \va.s  preaching  at  a  conventicle,  and  ther  was  one 
cast  a  loafc  at  him  when  preaching.  Mr.  Welsh  stoped, 
and  told  them  he  knew  not  the  penon  that  had  done  wie, 
bat  he  wee  peraueded  ther  wtrald  be  moe  penone  et  that 
person's  death  then  ther  wer  hearint;  him  preach  that 
day  ;  and  everybody  knowcs  what  a  confluence  ther  was 
at  Philip  Stainfield's  execution  for  murdering  his  father, 
and  this  Philip  was  the  person  that  thus  mocked  Mr. 
Wolsh  in  his  youth.'  Of  course  all  the  miraculous  inter- 
positions and  special  providences  act  in  favour  of  the  nar- 
rator's own  side  in  church  poKticH.  The  '  Wodrow  MSS.' 
ia  the  Advocate's  Libranr  amount  to  several  hundred 
Tohmes.  They  ate  the  eolieetionamadebythe  historian  fbr 
the  prosecution  of  his  intended  w  ork-i.  Many  of  them  are 
orijnnal  state-jiapers  and  letters,  English  and  Scottish, 
bound  up  in  volumes,  with  conti'iits  in  Wodrow's  hand- 
writine;.  Others  are  copies  taken  by  himself  of  documents 
of  which  the  oritrinaU  in  many  cases  are  not  now  to  be 
found.  This  collection,  with  his  printed  works,  and  many 
hundreds  of  long  letters  on  ecclesiastical  matters,  are  a 
strikinK  ilhistration  of  his  seal  and  untiring  industiy.  In 
1841,  the  *  Wodrow  Society*  already  referred  to  was 
instituted  'for  the  publication  of^  the  works  nf  the  i'athens 
and  early  writers  of  the  Reformed  Chnn  h  ot  Sciitiatid.' 
^Works  referred  to. ' 

WORLFL,  JOSEPH,  a  composer  and  a  performer  on 
the  piano-forte,  who  much  distin^ished  himself  by  his 
talents  during  his  short  lite,  was  bom  at  Salzburg,  in  1772. 
where  he  received  instruetionaftomXeopbld  Motart,  father 
of  the  ilhiatrious  Wolfgang,  and  from  Michael  Haydn, 
brother  of  the  no  less  illustrious  flither  of  modern  symphony. 
Afer  a  short  musical  tour  he  reached  Vienna  in  1795,  and 
there  successfully  profiticeil  Ins  first  opeta.  He  then  visited 
Dresden,  Berlin,  Ilamt)  irij,  S:c.,  and  arrived  in  London  in 
1799,  where  he  remained,  composing  and  giving  lessons, 
two  years,  then  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  in  all  those  cities 
•xeited  great  admiration  by  his  powers  of  execution.  He 
returned  to  England  in  a  tew  months,  and  rerided  In  its 
eapital  till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  IRIl. 

As  a  pianist.  Woe! fl  exhibited  very  extmordinar\' powers. 
His  hands,  which  were  of  gigantic  dimensions,  enabled  him 
to  do,  l)y  means  of  their  capacious  gra.sp  and  strength, 
what  none  of  his  contemporaries  could  accomplish,  thus 
making  him,  as  it  were,  the  precursor  of  the  living  Thalberg; 
and  his  profound  knowledge  of  harmony  qualified  him  to 
turn  to  the  beat  advantage  the  prodigality  of  nature,  if  it 
nay  be  so  eonsMered.  His  compositions  are  numerous,  ex- 
tending  to  nearly  every  Virn-u  h  i  F  the  art,  and  all  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  thoro\iL:h-!ncd  musician,  though  many  were 
written  priiieipally  with  a  view  to  sale,  and  si'vc::il  are 
too  elaborate  and  too  difficult  to  be  popular.  Nevertheless, 
had  he  not  indulged  to  excess  in  that  hatjit  which  in  his 
day  was  to  prevalent  with  his  countrymen,  and  which 
brought  his  life  to  a  close  at  the  premature  age  of  thirty- 
oine.  be  probaMy  would  have  made  a  reputation  little  in> 
ferior  to  that  of  the  great  mnsieal  triumvirate  of  modem 
Germany. 

WOifeE,  CHARLES  GODFREY,  was  a  native  of  Hol- 
land, or  of  Poland  according  to  Lei'ebvre-Cauchy.  in  the 
*  Biographie  Universelle,'  who  sl!*o  says  that  he  was  born 
in  1725,  and  that  he  studied  at  Frank'fort-on-the-Oder  and 
at  Leyden.  In  1770  he  was  invited  to  England,  being  ap- 
pointed preacher  at  the  Gennan  Royal  Chapel,  St.  James s^ 
where  he  afterwards  became  reader  alio,  in  1782  he  was 
appointed  assistsnt-librsrian  at  the  British  Museum,  in  the 
di-pnitnu'nt  of  natural  history,  and  soon  afterwards  in  the 
liepartnienf  of  printed  books.  The  university  of  Copen- 
hagen conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  in  17^0 
tile  university  of  Oxtbrd  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Civil  Law. 
In  1788  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Ro>-al  Society.  On 
the  8th  of  May,  1790,  he  was  seised  with  an  apoplectic  fit 
ia  the  house  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  he  diea  on  the  fid- 
lowing  day,  in  his  apartments  in  the  British  Museum.  Dr. 
Woide  left  two  daughters  by  his  wife,  who  died  in  1782. 
His  principal  literary  productions  are: — 1,  *  Mathurin 
Vevssicre  la  Croze,  Lexicon  Aegyptiaco-I.iitinum  ex  ve- 
teribus  illiua  Linguae  Monumentis,  <piod  in  (Compendium 
redegit  Christianus  Scholtz  ;  Wotulas  qua»dam  et  Indicem 
adjecit  C.  G.  Woide,'  e  Typognphia  Clarendon.  OxfiMd, 
177ft.  4I».  This  is  a  dietionaiy  of  the  Coptic  iaogwige. 
wUoliiramdaafctlie  bcfioiiiaf  of  tfaa  eigbtetntn  otn- 


tury  by  the  learned  French  ref  iixee  La  Crore,  who  pub- 
lished his  pielaec  to  it  in  1722,  in  the  '  Hremer  Rpheme- 
riden."  The  work  however  remained  in  MS.,  which  waa 
revised,  abridu'cd  in  some  places,  and  completed  in  others 
by  Scholtz.  The  revised  MS.  became  the  propeily  of  the 
library  of  J^eyden,  where  it  was  examined  by  Woiae,  who 
conceived  the  idea  of  publishing  it.  It  is  saiil  that  there 
was  then  no  printing-office  in  this  countrv  {)rovi(led  with 
Coptic  characters,  and  the  university  of  OxI'oni  liiicrally 
undertook  to  bear  the  expense.  Part  oVthe  work  was  already 
printed,  when  Woide  was  rcijuested  to  make  some  additions 
to  it,  which  he  could  only  do  for  the  three  last  letters  of  the 
Coptic  alphabet :  he  also  added  an  index.  2, '  Christianus 
Scholts,  Grammatica  AeRyi^taca  ntriuaque  dialecti,  edita 
I C.  6.  Woide,'  Oxford.  ITTR,  4to.  This  was  a  MS.  of  the 
learned  Scholtz,  who  had  revised  the  dictionary  of  La 
Croze:  it  was  very  voluniinuus,  and  Woide  abridifed  it 
as  to  come  into  one  ])rin!ci!  volume  in  4to.  He  also  made 
additions,  and  that  part  of  the  grammar  which  relates  to 
the  Sahidic  dialect  of  the  Coptic  language  is  entirely  by 
Dr.  Woide.  3,  *  Novum  Testamenlum  Graecum,  iCodioe 
MS.  Alexandrino  qui  Londini  in  Bibliotheca  Musei  Bri- 
tannici  aMervator,  descriptum  i  C.  G.  Woide,'  &c.,  ex 
Prelo  Joannts  TTiehol  s,  Ty  pi  s  Jaeksonianis.  1 786,  fol .  The 
Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  Bible  in  the  British  Museum  (King's 
MS..  1,  D.  viii.)  is  ol  eat  value.  [Alex\ndri^k  Codex.] 
As  Dr.  Woide  reciuneii  Ihe  collations  of  the  Vatican  and 
other  MS.  made  for  Dr.  Bentley.  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  doetor^B  son,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Bentley,  rector  of 
Nailston  near  Ashby  in  Leicestershire,  who  waa  in  posies- 
sion  of  those  collaHons.  and  who  allowed  Woide  to  eollate 
them  during  a  fortnight  in  the  house  of  Ihe  Rev.  J.  C. 
Gallaway,  the  vicar  of  Hinckley.  Dr.  Woide  transcribed 
the  part  of  the  Alexandrine  MS.  which  he  intended  to 
publish  with  his  own  hand,  and  he  collated  it  twice  with 
the  orisrinal :  Dr.  John  Hutler,  the  bi>'  op  of  Oxford,  as- 
sisted him  in  the  transcription,  and  Mr.  Harper,  of  the 
British  Museum,  in  the  collating.  Woide  wrote  a  Latin 
prebce  to  this  work,  in  which  he  KivM  a  eritical  inve^i- 
gation  of  the  history  and  merits  ofnie  AJexandrine  M8. 

(John  Nichols,  Liternry  Atuedot»$  tjf  th$  BighUmUl 
Century,  vol.  ix..  p.  0-14.) 
WOkEY  CAVERN.  [ScMERsETSHOUfc] 
WOKINGHAM.  [Bkrkshirk.] 
WOIjCOTT,  JOHN,  better  known  by  his  assumed  name 
of  Peter  Pindar,  was  bora  at  Dodbrooke  in  Devonshire, 
about  the  beginning  of  1738.  VHa  ihther,  a  substantial 
yeoman,  died  about  the  time  bissmi  attained  his  eleventh 
year.  John  received  tiie  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
flee-school  of  Kingsbridee,  a  neighbouring  market-town  ; 
and  was,  atter  his  father's  death,  placed  under  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fisher,  master  of  a  grammar-school  at  Bodmin.  He 
described  himself,  in  al\er  life,  as  having  been  a  dull 
scholar,  but  as  having  ahowad  vtva  at  that  early  age  a 
turn  for  versifying. 

On  leaving  school  he  was  removed  to  Fowey  in  Cornwall, 
to  the  hottse  of  an  unele,  who  waa  a  medical  practitioner. 
This  gentleman  sent  his  nephew  to  reside  lor  a  year  in 
Normandy,  with  a  view  to  attain  a  command  of  the  French 
languaire.  On  his  return  .John  Wolcot  became  his  uncle's 
apprentice  for  seven  years.  .-Vt  the  termination  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship he  completed  hi.s  medical  education  by  the 
usual  attendance  in  a  London  hospital.  He  appeanito 
have  applied  himself  with  sufficient  diligence  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  his  ftitnre  prafeauon ;  but  m  much  annoyed 
his  uncle  and  two  aunts  by  Ins  cullivatiaK  his  talents  ftr 
versifying  and  paintiilg. 

In  1767  Sir  William  Trelawney  waa  appointed  governor 
of  .Jamaica,  and  Wolcot,  who  had  some  connetrtion  with 
the  family,  was  invited  to  accompany  him.  Hefore  leaving 
England,  Wolcot  procured  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  the 
University  of  Aberoeen.  His  hopes  uf  obtaining  a  lucrative 
practice  in  Jamaica  wera  soon  dispelled.  Tna  white  po> 
palation  was  not  nnmeroas,  and  the  coloured  oonM  not 
pay.  The  incumbent  of  a  valuable  living  in  the 
island  beine  dangerously  ill,  the  governor  suggested  to  his 
vounsj  friend  that  he  mit'ht  obtain  preferment  in  the  church. 
\Volcot  upon  this  hint  proceeded  to  England,  and  was 
oniained  by  the  hisho]i  of  London  ;  but  on  his  return  the 
clerL'ynnui  whom  he  was  to  succeed  had  recovered,  and  he 
wa^^  otiii^ed  to  remain  contented  with  the  curacy  of  Vere. 
His  clerical  duties  he  is  said  to  have  utieriy  negweted :  hk 
teal  ampJoyBWHit  wasoWaiatipg  aa  auMter  of  oewmoBisi  to 
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tt»  gcrwBor.  After  thedevtti  of  ffir  WilBam  IVdawnqr, 

in  17b8.  Wolcott  accompanied  hU  widow  to  Snglud,  and 
never  returned  to  the  West  Indies. 

Tlie  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  attempt- 
injf  establish  himself  as  a  physician  at  Truro,  Helstoiie, 
and  other  towns  in  Cornwall,  fn  this  he  unifoimly  failed. 
^>pareDUv  on  account  of  an  invincible  propensity  to  live  as 
«  praotiail  huoiorigt  and  Mtiiiae  h»  nelghboun.  During  his 
nddenee  at  TVuto.  aoim  wangt  of  hiseoapoation  wen  aat 
to  munc  by  Mr.  W.  Jacfaoa,  of  Ex«ftcr,  and  ink  intro- 
daced  him  to  general  notice.  In  1778  he  pub!i>-hed  his 
first  composition  in  that  peculiar  style  which  not  lonfj 
after  obtained  fur  him  such  a  high  and  mntinued  popu- 
larity— *The  EpLstlc  to  the  Reviewers.'  It  was  durinjBC 
Wolcott's  residence  at  Tnuo  loo  that  he  detected  the 
talents  of  the  aelf-tau^ht  artiat  Opie.  With  thia  prot^  he, 
in  1780,  tianafarcd  his  residence  to  the  metropolis,  wol- 
oott's  own  account  of  thia  adventure  is  as  follows: — 'At 
length  I  proposed  to  htm  to  ^  first  to  Exeter  and  after- 
ward* to  IxjndorL,  and  havin?  lost  an  income  of  300/.  or 
400/.  by  the  chance  of  scene,  entered  infoa  written  engage- 
ment, by  which  it  was  agreed  we  sliould  share  the  joint 
profits  in  equal  divisions.  We  actually  did  so  for  a  year; 
out  at  the  end  of  that  time  my  pupil  told  me  I  might  re- 
turn to  the  eountiy,  as  ha  eoula  now  do  forhimaeld'  That 
his  pupil,  as  be  terms  him,  ahould  have  done  so  is  scarcely 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Wolcott  con- 
trilnited  anythinp  to  the 'joint  profits;"  or  that  he  really 
Susfainetl  any  pecuniary  loss  by  nis  chanire  m  residence. 

No  opening  ottering  itself  in  the  metroiioiis,  either  in 

£hvsic  or  divinity,  Wolcott  was  obliged  to  betake  himself 
>  his  pen  foi' support.  His  satirical  and  artistical  tastes 
suggested  the  subject  of  his  flnt  publication :  '  Lyric  Odes 
to  the  Royal  Academicians  for  1782,  by  Peter  Pindar,  Esq., 
a  distant  relation  of  the  Poet  of  Thebes,  and  Laureate  to 
the  Aca«lemy,'  tunk  the  town  by  surprise.  The  justice  of 
many  of  his  remarks,  the  rcckleiv*  daiine  of  the  personalities, 
the  quaintness  of  the  style,  were  --iimethinK  so  entirely  new 
that  the  work  obtained  immediate  popularity.  Encouraged 
by  success  the  author  returned  to  the  attack  in  1783,  1785, 
and  1788.  But  ha  soon  diaoovered  that,  in  order  to  keep 
aliva  the  first  *  -v^oa,  he  moat  vary  his  themes ;  and 
that  the  ttinre  i.  '.e  was  in  the  selec-fion  nf  his  objects 

of  attack,  the  more  would  his  works  be  run  after,  and  the 
less  would  he  incur  any  real  dansrer,  I'he  king,  ministers, 
opposition  leaders,  and  authors,  were  a.ssailed  in  succession. 
The  latest  public  gossip  was  sure  to  be  versified  by  Peter 
Pindar,  and  to  be  sought  after  with  avidity.  Partly  by 
rad  talent,  and  partly  by  the  most  licentious  personality, 
his  works,  as  they  issued  to  succession  from  the  press,  con- 
tinued to  be  run  after  for  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years. 
A  collected  edition  of  them  was  published  in  1812,  but  it 
is  defective,  for  they  were  so  numerous  that  the  author 
himself  could  not  retain  them  all  in  his  memory.  An  im- 
perfect list  of  Dr.  Wolcott's  works  printed  at  the  end  of 
his  life  in  the '  Annual  Biogmplij'  for  1819  enomarates  no 
lass  than  sizbr-fimr. 

There  is  a  nahlon  In  the  burlesque  poetry  of  every  age 
that  is  palatable  to  the  public  of  that  aec  only.  The  sub- 
jects of  Wolcotf's  verses  were  ephemeral :  they  are  now  for- 
gotten except  by  tlie  students  of  the  memoirs,  pamphlets, 
and  forgotten  literature  of  his  time.  These  circumstances 
wiU  pievent  their  continuing  generally  popular.  But  the 
tnr  curious  inquiren  who  have  a  taste  for  tne  obsolete  will 
aeknowledge  that  Woleott's  popularity  was  not  entirely 
earned  by  his  audacious  perBonsatieii.  His  versification  is 
nervous,  though  not  varied  in  its  modulation  ;  his  languacre 
ia  racy  and  idiomatic  ;  his  wit,  thousih  sometime*  forc  ed,  is 
often  genuine  ;  and  throuch  all  his  puns  and  (juainuusses 
there  runs  a  vein  of  strong  manly  sense. 

The  personal  character  of  Wolcott  is  not  an  amiable  one. 
His  attempt  to  support  himself  by  the  labours  of  Opie  has 
aiicady  twan  noticed.  After  all  his  bitiax  arana  on 
George  I1L  and  Pitt,  be  accepted  a  pension  ftom  th«  ad- 
ministration of  which  Pitt  was  the  head — not  to  laud  it  (for 
praise  was  not  in  Ins  nature "i  but  to  vituperste  its  opponents. 
He  took  order*  and  even  officiated  as  a  derg-yman,  thoutrh 
an  avowed  and  profane  unbeliever.  He  had  a  shrewd 
intellect;  a  iust  taste  in  the  arts  of  desiirn  and  music  fa 
aariaa  of  hw  landscapes  was  engraved  by  Aiken,  and  pub- 
nAad  in  1787  under  the  title '  Picturesque  Views ;'  and 
aona 

of  hia  tones  have  «ttaio«d  ft  panuaaat  popilaritjr); 
and  lua  Htanty  compoaliBaa  hsva  tka  titUk  of  an  artiat. 


But  his  utter  selfishneis  rendarad  ttaaa  intellflfltaal 
seaieelj  more  elevated  in  him  than  his  sensual  appctites, 
which  were  equally  regulated  by  taste  and  judgnaent.  Be 
was  the  perfection  of  a  self-indulgent  VOhiptUBiy  botll  in 

phy.sical  and  intellectual  respects. 

Woleott's  constitution  was  probably  naturally  strong,  for 
he  attained  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one.  But  for 
many  years  previous  to  his  d«iith  he  vras  the  victim  cl 
asthma,  vary  dca4  and  almost  aotiialjr  hliad.  Hia  mind 
however  rebdned  its  (nil  poweis.  lb  lived  only  for  him* 
self ;  declined  dinner  invitations  'to  avoid  the  dang-er  r- 
loading  his  stomach  with  more  than  nature  retjuired  ;*  lav 
in  bed  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  because  'it  would  L« 
folly  in  me  to  be  groping  around  my  drawing- rtx»in,*  aaj 
because  '  when  up  and  in  motion  I  am  obliged  to  carry  a 
load  of  eleven  or  twelve  stone,  while  here  I  haTa  ooly  a 
few  ounces  of  blankets  to  au|iport;*  and  when  out  of  bed 
he  amused  himself  with  his  violin,  or  examining,  as  well  s" 
his  sight  permitted,  his  crayons  and  pictures.  He  ahow^ti 
no  aversion  to  receive  notoriety-hunters  who  came  to  see 
and  hear  '  Peter  Pindar,'  but  evinced  no  desire  for  society. 
He  left  a  considerable  property  to  his  relations.  Joha 
Wolcott  died  on  the  I4th  of  January,  1H19,  and  was  tntened 
in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden. 

( TVktf  Annual  Btograp^  and  Obitmrfi  Sot  1820.) 

WOLF,  Cania  tmtu,  unn.  Lientennt-colonol  Ramil* 
ton  Smith  makes  Luynn  the  first  section  of  his  firstanlh 

!fenus,  Chann,  of  the  Dmrnni  Cmidee  or  Canine  group 
iimished  with  a  round  p  ipil  cf  the  eye. 

In  this  section  he  comprises  the  common  Wolf,  Lufm 
vulgaris ;  the  Black  Wolf,  Lupui  lycaon ;  the  Duskj 
Wolf,  Luptu  nubilu4t  Wied;  and  the  Wolf  of  the  Sotitfacn 
States  of  North  Amwica,  lawns  ifytieamUt  Smith. 

In  the  aeeond  section,  LyctKut,  or,  as  he  terms  th; 
group,  the  Lyeiscan  I>og^  he  places  the  North  Amencu 
Wolf,  Lyciscua  latrant.-  aod  tlMGaygottoof  Menoc^XfBW* 
rtti  ciiffottut.  Smith. 

With  regard  to  the  American  Wolves,  Colonel  Smitk 
remarks  that  whether  they  be  distinct  from  those  of  the 
eastern  hemisphere,  or  primeval  varieties,  is  not  as  ret 
satislaetorily  aatabliabad.  Tha  high  antboritjr  of  ut. 
Richardson,  he  observo,  leans  towards  tiie  opinion  that 
they  are  different  species;  while  Prince  Maximilian  c: 
Wied,  perhaps  still  more  practically  conversant  with  tht 
races  of  both  continents,  thinks  that  they  are  not  specificaitv 
distinct.  To  this  last-mentioned  opinion  Colonel  Smitii 
states  that  his  own  somewhat  extensive  researches  lead 
him  to  subscribe ;  but  he  qualifies  this  statement  ob> 
serving  that  while  our  ideas  respecting  the  fthewiCteilrfw 
of  species  remain  tmnrttlnd.  thfl  niffiftrnnro  nf  nonnliMioD  Wj 
perhaps,  only  formular. 

In  M.  Lesson  s  Manual,  the  following  existing  wolve* 
appear  as  distinct  species. — the  Common  Wolf,  Giro 
lu}>uH,  I, inn. ;  the  Mexican  Woil',  Canis  Mextcariu^,  Desis. 
the  Red  Wolf,  Canu  jubatut,  Desm. ;  the  Prairie  Wdt 
Canit  latrans,  Harl. ;  and  the  Dusky  WolA  Lamp , 


Cania  nubilutt  Say. 
G«ographieal  "DiHrihiiiitm  qf  th»  fl%lD«f.>-Cdloaei 

Smith  observes  that  the  typical  Wolf  of  F.urope  and  A>;i. 
and  the  varieties  belonging  to  this  tribe  in  Anu  rica,  nuv 
be  described  as  animals  occupying  the  two  continent* 
from  within  the  Arctic  circle  on  the  north,  to  Spain,  mm 
perhaps  to  Maroeco  on  the  west  side  of  the  Old  Continent; 
to  Syria,  and  beyond  the  Crishna  in  India :  and  to  near  ths 
isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  New  World.  Farther  aontii,  tt 
the  last-mentioned  part  of  the  globe,  theware,  he  remarks, 
replaced  by  an  aberrant  canine,  the  Red  Wolf  ofCuviw: 
and  in  the  first,  by  hytenas,  the  Painted  Lycaon  or  diru 
i>ictu<!,  and  perhaps  by  other  species  not  as  yet  fully  deve- 
loped. 'In  China,'  says  Colonel  Smith,  '  wolves  abound  m 
the  province  of  Xantung[Changtung but  how  farthey  aie 
found  to  the  south  is  not  known.  Buffon,  from  the  account 
of  Adancon  (AdMiaon),  amatta  the  existenee  of  a  poweifli] 
raee  of  wolves  in  the  Senegal  country,  hunting  in  compaay 
with  the  lion  :  but  the  name  is  mi)>t  likely  applied  to  an 
hyspna,  a  lycaon.  or  one  of  the  red  eluTsean  eioup.'  (Ab- 
turnlist's  l^ihran/.) 

The  ibllowing  must  be  the  passage  alluded  to :  Adanson 
states  that  one  night  a  lion  and  a  wolf  (loup)  entered  to- 
gether in  the  court  of  the  house  where  he  slept;  they 
raised  themselves  by  turns  bv  placing  their  feet  on  tht 
timbar-woric  of  the  roof  (eomble),  as  nt  could  earily  hear 
and  eanied  off  their  pfOfviaion.  In  the  manung  tha  eeaa 
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piers  ot  the  dwelling  were  satisfied,  from  the  well-marked 
impressions  of  their  tect  in  the  sand,  that  the  animals  came 
together,  and  perceived  th«  place  whence  they  had  taken 
mmy  two  fish:  doubtleai»  wji  Adanson.  each  took  hia 
trnn.  Thia  theft,  1m  add**  modemte  for  tiro  lueh  csi^ 
niTorouB  amimli,  bat  they  did  not  ehooae  the  tmallMt. 
'  I  tlo  not  know,'  continues  the  French  traveller,  •  that  it 
hiis  been  before  observed  that  the  wolf  poes  i  fraye)  witli 
the  lion  ;  nevertheless  the  fact  is  not  fxtraordinary  ;  there 
are  daily  proofs  of  it  in  this  country,  and  every  evenint:  the 
wolf  may  be  heard  howling  at  the  side  of  the  lion.  I  have 
witnened  the  tame  thins:  &  hundred  times  in  all  my  voy- 
a^  on  the  Niger*,  and  I  know,  without  j>ossibility  of  doubt, 
that  the  wolf  is  often  found  with  the  lioo  without  having 
anything  to  fear,  tt  it  net  tiiat  the  ue  of  the  African 

wolf,  which  is  miirh  siiperior  tn  that  Of  the  "  "T  t'C  Kurnpe, 
makes  any  imp^e^^■lon  oii  the  iiun;  it  ia  only  in  enu^e  Ihe 
flesli  uf  ilie  former  is  no  temptation  to  the  liitter:  and 
what  confirm-s  me  in  this  opinion  is  that  I  never  saw  the 
two  lions  whieh  were  kept  in  the  middle  of  the  village  of 
Senefcal  attack  the  dogs  which  were  exposed  to  them,  or 
widen  Htntf  met  when  they  were  unchained ;  whereas  the;r 
fell  upon  th«  flut  hone  or  child  whieh  came  in  their 
way.' 

Le  Vaillant  and  the  Freneh  generally  call  the  Spotted 
Hyaena  Luup  tachele  ;  and  the  terms  Ti^nt  and  Ttfi;ri>Kse 
are  used  generally  for  any  large  spotted  cat.  Thus  we 
have  an  account  of  the  '  Hardiesse  au  tigre '  in  Adaiuon's 
Tenr  next  sentence,  where  he  says — *  Some  days  after  this 
viHt  of  the  Ikm  with  the  wotC  we  received  one  from  a 
tigreta  whieh  came  to  the  erne  phu»  with  her  young  one 
and  nlso  eanief!  awny  two  fish.'  In  the  *  New  History  of 
Ethiopia,  beinc;  a  lull  and  accurate  Description  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Abetwini.a,  vuli^arly,  though  erroneously,  called 
the  Empire  of  Prester  John.  In  four  books.  By  the 
learned  Job  Ludolphus,  author  of  the  Ethiopic  Lexicon. 
Made  English  by  J.  P.  Gent.  Folio,  London.  1682,'— ta 
the  following  piMge>-*Tygen  and  panthen  era  nneh 
more  cruel  and  fteree  then  lyonii  for  they  never  qiare 
mankind ;  yet  they  covet  the  Ethiopiana  before  white  men, 
as  more  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  dyct.  These  two  beasts 
differ  ontv  hi  colour;  for  the  pa:.l!n  r>i  are  brown,  spotted 
with  black ;  the  tii^ers  lm!;!  coloured,  with  fine  black  spots 
like  five-leaved  graas:  they  are  beabts  of  a  dreadftil  cele- 
rity and  boldnesa;  bfoigln  thMrhietk  into  villages,  and 
make  doleful  imnMorun  unonK  the  poor  innocent  cattle ; 

{et  Alvarei  aflrms  that  tfacae  Dotohaiea  never  happen  in 
lidrirBahri.'   It  is  almost  aoperftnoua  to  add,  tiut  the 
T^Sett  properly  ao  called,  doea  not  inhabit  Africa. 

EoBovKAN  WoiiVne. 

ne  Common  Wolf. — Yellowish  or  l'u'.\oi;,s  grey.  Hair 
narsh  and  strong,  longest  below  the  ears  and  on  the  neck 
'particularly  the  throat),  shouldeiB, and  haunehea.  Mttdle 
olack:  cheeks  and  parts  above  tlw  tfta ochreoua, — ereyln 
▼eiy  old  subjects.  I  p per  lip  and  eMn  white.  Eyes  oblique. 
Tail  not  curlinr:  .V  1  lackish  streak  or  band  on  the  lore 
le^H  about  the  ca.piib.  Height  at  the  shoulder  from  27  to 
2^1  iiuhes. 

Variety  while  :  either  a.s  an  albino,  or,  according  to  the 
French  writers,  from  the  effect  of  the  northern  climate  in 
the  winter.  Colonel  Smith  is  of  opinion  that  the  white 
wolvee  oceurring  Bometimes  among  the  laoes  of  middle 
Europe  are  mere  caaea  of  albiniim. 

This  is  the  wolf  that  more  eommonV  infeela  tiie  weatem 
countries  of  Europe.  Cuvier  states  that  it  is  found  from 
Egypt  to  Lapland  and  heeins  to  have  passed  over  into 
Arnerica.  Colonel  Smith  remarks  that  the  French  wolves 
are  Renerally  browner  and  somewhat  smaller  than  those  ol 
Germany ;  that  the  Russian  race  is  longer  and  appears 
more  bulky  and  foimidable  from  the  great  quantity  of  long 
eoane  hair  on  the  eheeki,  gullet,  and  neck ;  their  eyea  are 
Tery  small  and  their  whole  aapect  peculiarly  lavage  and 
simster;  that  the  Swedish  and  Norw  egian  wolves  are  simi-  | 
lar  to  the  Russian  in  form,  but  appear  heavier  and  deeper 
in  the  shoulder,  liixhter  in  colour  than  the  llus.sian  race, 
and  in  winter  totally  white ;  that  the  Alpine  wolves  are 
brownish-grey  and  sinaller  than  the  French;  those  ot  Italy 
and  to  the  eastward  toward*  Turkey,  fulvous. 

Thia  ia  the  variety,  moat  probably,  which  formerly  lurked 
in  the  nneleaied  woody  dittrieti  of  tite  Britirit  ialanda ;  for 
Hint  wolvea  were  once  numerous  here  is  as  clear  as  that 


I  the  Bear  once  prowled  in  Scotland  and  Wales.  [Bkas.^ 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  paner  and  space  to  detail  the 
documentary  evidence,  and  tnat  to  be  derived  from  ancient 
coin*,  gema,  and  sculptures,  which  prove  that  the  Lupiu  of 
the  Roman  hiatoriana  and  poete,  and  the  Utpa  which  wea 
Ihbled  to  have  anckled  RtmtUtu  and  Jbrntw  wee  the  fame 
animal  with  the  antient  British  Wolf.  Whatever  the 
Romans  niieht  have  done  to  put  down  these  ferocious  hut 
cowardly  beasts  of  prey,  they  let^  enough  lur  their  Saxon 
and  Norman  successors  to  do.  Ed^;ar  a])piied  himself  to 
their  extirpation  in  earnest,  enlisting  KnE^lish  criminals  in 
the  eerviee  by  commuting  the  punishment  awarded  for 
their  Crimea  to  a  delivery  of  a  given  number  of  wolvea* 
tongues,  and  liberating  the  Welsh  from  thepnymenl  Of  the 
tax  of  gold  and  silver  on  condition  of  an  annual  tribute 
ol"  three  hundred  wolves.  But  the  viLst  wild  tracts  and 
deep  ('ore>ts  of  antient  Britain  were  holds  tiio  stroinr  even 
Ibr  his  vigorous  measures.  \Vh,it  the  luiniljei^i  and  con- 
sequent danger  had  been  may  be  nnagined  Imm  the  ne- 
cessity that  existed  in  the  previous  reign  of  Athelstane 
(Au>.  fl25j  for  a  refuge  aninet  their  attacka.  Accordingly 
a  retreat  waa  built  A  Flixton  in  Yoricahira,  to  Mve  tzavef- 
lers  from  beini;  devoured  by  tlwie  gaunt  hunters.  The 
Saxon  name  tor  the  month  of  January,  Wolf-moneth,  in 
which  dreary  season  hunirer  probably  made  the  wolve.s 
roost  desperate,  and  the  term  Ibr  an  outlaw,  '  Wolfstied,' 
implying  that  he  might  be  killed  with  as  much  impunity 
as  a  wolf,  also  indicate  the  numbers  of  these  destructive 
beasts  and  the  haired  and  terror  which  they  inspired. 

Ibit  Edgar  failed  in  hia  ^tem|te  at  eztirpition  ia  na- 
nifM  fnm  a  nuMifotiNit  of  Edwuti  1.  to  aR  nuHflk.  fee.  to 
give  their  a.'.sistance  to  his  faithful  and  beloved  Peter 
Corbet,  whom  the  king  had  enjoined  to  take  and  destroy 
wolves  (luposl,  ' cum  hominibus,  earniiKs,  et  111^,-111^  suis 
modis  omnibus  quibus  viderit  expedire,"  in  all  lorests  and 
parks  and  other  places  in  the  counties  of  Gloucester,  Wor- 
ceater,  Hereford,  and  Salop,  where  they  could  be  found. 
King  John,  in  hia  grant,  ouoted  by  Penbant  from  Biahop 
Lyttelton'a  colleetioo,  aa  being  in  the  poMMoo  of  the 
dean  and  chapter  of  Exeter,  mentiona  lha  wolf  (lupum) 
amoni;  the  beasts  of  chaee  whieh  the  DtvoMhin  men  are 
thereby  licensed  to  kill. 

In  Derbvshire  certain  tenants  at  Wonnl  ili  held  their 
lands  by  the  duty  of  hunting  and  takine;  the  wolves  (/f  Ww 
httnt)  which  harboured  in  the  county.  Even  >o  late  aa 
1577  the  flocka  of  Scotbuid  appear  to  have  suffered  from 
the  mvagea  of  wohrea,  which  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
rooted  out  of  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  till  about  the 
year  1680,  when  Sir  Ewen  Cameron's  hand  laid  the  last 
wolf  low.  In  Irel;ii;d,  wolves  must  have  lintrered  as  late  as 
the  year  17U) ;  about  which  time  the  la-st  presentment  for 
killing  them  in  the  county  of  Cork  waa  made. 

TTie  Black  IVolf. — ^This  variety  is  most  frequent  in 
Southern  Europe,  and  particularly  in  the  i^ntaees  and  to 
tlM  aouth  of  tboee  mountains,  where  thcv  are  mora  oom* 
roan  than  the  ordinary  or  laat-mentionea  wolf,  which  the 
Black  Wolf  equals  in  stature  and,  if  anything,  exceeds  in 
strentrth.  Cuvier  says  that  it  is  found,  but  very  rarely,  in 
France.  Col.  Hamilton  Smith  relates  an  anecdote  illus- 
trative of  its  great  sue  and  weight.  One  of  these  wolves 
at  a  battue  in  the  mountains  near  Madrid  came  boundint^ 
towards  an  English  gentleman  who  was  present  at  the 
sport'through  the  high  grass  and  budMi,  ao  large  that  Ihe 
aportsman  took  it  for  a  donkM;  Stvon  ware  alain,  and  thia 
gentleman,  though  active  ana  in  the  flower  of  lifo,  eoald 
not  lift  one  entirely  ;runi  the  irroiind.  The  specimen  figured 
by  the  colonel  came  from  the  lianks  ol'  the  Taijus,  and  he 
d'escnhe-.  it  as  erpial  1u  the  larje-t  ma.stiff,  of  a  very  dark 
brown  colour,  with  ears  larger  and  the  muzzle  thicker 
than  the  common  wolf,  bat  withal  reaembUng  a  very  targa 
and  shagxy  wolf-dog. 

*The^paniah  Wolves,*  aays  Col.  Smith, 'congregated 
formerly  in  the  passes  of  the  Pyr«ne««  >"  hfOO|lB,  and 
even  now  the  looo  will  accompany  strings  ormulef  as  soon 
as  it  becomes  dusky.  They  are  seen  boundint:  iVum  liush 
to  bu.sh  by  the  side  of  travellers,  and  keeping  pamlU  1  with 
them  as  they  proceed,  waiting  an  opportunity  to  select  a 
victim;  and  often  succeeding,  unless  the  muleteers  can 
reach  aome  place  of  safety  before  dark,  and  have  no  daft* 
nroua  paMca  to  tiaverae.  Black  wolvea  occur  agmn  in 
the  moontahn  of  VMnll  and  about  Cattaro.* 

The  Vek  vuturian  Mountain-wolf  of  Ritssia,  described  by 
P&Uas,  belongs  to  the  black  variety.   Col.  Smith  thinka 
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(hat  the  Rimomak  or  the  Lenu  ill  8ibeiU»  with  alUnhig 
Mask  vaiiublc  fur,  is  probsbly  Um  vuait, 
Hahitt,        The  i>eriod  of  geitfttioa  and  that  during 

which  the  voting;  leriuiin  Mind  will  be  found,  with  uther 

[larticulars  rulalins;  to  '.he  hahils  of  the  Wolf,  in  the  article 
)iio.  The  female  produces  Ibur  or  five  at  a  htter  ;  and 
allhouuh  it  is  t>aid,  that  until  the  young  can  see  the  female 
carefully  hides  them  fruni  the  male,  for  fear  he  should  de- 
vour them,  it  is  certain  that  be  hunts  for  them  and  brings 
them  food,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  smaller 
quMlnipcda,  partridges,  moor-game,  sec.,  alter  they  have 
Uie  UM  of  their  eyes,  and  tl»t  both  parents  take  their 
ofl^mog  out  to  teach  them  to  hunt  as  soon     thejr  an 


Mr.  Bennett  hat  well  described  the  general  habits  of  this 
sinister  animal : — '  Entirely  dependent  upon  rapine  for  his 
subsistence,  the  no^e  of  the  wolf  m  fully  equal  to  that  of 
the  sharpest -scented  lioaiul.  Tlic  size  and  speed  of  the 
elk  and  of  the  stasr  are  insufficient  to  protect  them  from 
his  violence  ;  he  jnirsues  them  with  equal  s-wiftness  and 
cunning,  and  when  lie  Ims  succeeded  in  running  thera 
down,  nnds  little  difficulty  in  rendering  them  his  prey.  To 
effect  this  purpose  with  the  greater  certain^,  he  frequently 
unites  himself^ wiUi  a  nunieroas  tirain  of  hi«  Allows,  who  are 
however  bound  together  by  no  other  tie  than  the  common 
object  of  their  pursuit ;  and  when  this  is  once  attained, 
immediately  separate  and  proceed  each  to  his  own  retreat, 
whence  they  again  emerge  to  reunite  in  the  common  cause 
whenever  the  necessary  stimulus  is  supplied.  In  inha- 
bited countries  he  seldom  ventures  to  show  himself  openly 
or  in  packs,  but  sleeps  away  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in 
tlM  snslter  of  the  forest,  and  onW  prowls  abroad  by  m^ht 
I  impelled  by  the  cravings  of  his  appetite.  The  shecp- 
and  the  farmyard  become  tlien  the  scenes  of  his 
ravages ;  and  such  i*  his  ingenuity,  and  so  great  the 
rapidity  of  his  nioliutis,  that  he  will  frequently  carry  off  his 
prey  afmost  belore  the  eyes  of  the  shepherd,  although  the 
warning  voice  of  the  watchful  dog  had  given  timely  notice 
of  the  approach  of  the  marauder.  His  ferocity  is  some- 
fimee  earned  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  becomes  dangerous 
to  man ;  and  wh«i  haid  ptcased  by  fkmine,  to  which,  in 
spite  of  all  his  skill  in  the  chaee,  and  his  sagacity  in  the 
pursuit  of  meaner  rapine,  he  is  hy  no  means  a  stranger,  he 
will  fall  at  unawares  upon  the  solitary  and  unprotected 
traveller;  or,  prowling  about  the  habitation  of  the  vil- 
lager, cany  on  from  it  his  unsiupecting  and  defenceless 
children.'  (Tbwsr  Mmagena.) 

Asiatic  VVolve*. 

The  Wdvee  of  Asia  Minor  are  flilvous,  but  the  eoionr  is 
more  predominant  end  has  more  red  in  it  than  that  the 
Italian  Wolves. 

Of  the  Indian  Wolves  one,  the  Bemih,  is  described  as 
being  of  a  light  fox-colour  inclining  to  dun,  not  larger 
than  a  gx«vhound,sleaderiy  made,  but  bony :  the  head  and 
)long»liln  those  cf  ft  Jadnl,  end  the  Ul  long  but  not 


very  hairy.  The  other,  wMeh  is  naaller.Ool. South  nfcn 

to  his  lyciscan  group.  The  last-named  zoologist  refers  tht 
black  DerbouH  of  the  mountains  of  Arabia  and  the  uuth  of 
Syria  to  the  Wolf. 

AllKRICAN"  Woi.vi:^. 

Dr.  Richardson,  in  the  '  Fauna  Boreali-Aineric&na,'  i4>. 
ser\-es  that  the  Conuaon  Wdvcs  of  the  Old  and  Kw 
World  have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  the  sun 
specie*— the  CtaiU  btput  of  Lnmms.  Hie  Ancrim 
naturalists  have  indeed,  he  remarks,  described  some  of  th< 
northern  kinds  of  wolf  as  distinct ;  but  it  ne%'er  seems  % 
have  been  doubted  that  a  wolf  possesiini;  all  the  characters 
of  the  European  Wolf  exists  within  the  limits  of  the  Uruted 
States.  Dr.  Richaidson  tioes  on  to  point  out  that  the  «olf 
to  which  these  charactei^  have  been  ascribed  seems  toU 
the  large  brown  wolf  of  l.iwis  and  Clark;  and  accordinf 
to  them  it  inhabits  not  oaiv  the  Atlantic  oountiicsi,bdt 
also  the  borders  of  the  Pacine  and  the  mooatsins  idiidi 
approach  the  Columbia  river,  between  the  great  falltind 
rapida,  but  i*  not  found  on  the  Missouri  to  the  westwd 
of  the  Platte.  Dr.  liichauNon  remarks  that  he  had  ittn 
none  of  these  Brown  Wolves  ;  but  if  their  reserabtanct  s 
SO  close  to  the  Kui  oiiean  Wolf  a?  Colonel  Smi'h,  in  Gtif- 
fith's  *  Cavier,'  states  it  to  be,  the  Doctor  has  no  heutttiis 
in  saving  that  they  dilbr  deddedly  fWmi  the  wolf  «Uek 
inhabits  the  countries  north  of  Canada. 

In  the  '  New  Description  of  Virginia'  (1649)  wolves  art 
mentioned  among  the  beasts  found  there ;  and  Lawioe 
notices  the  Wolf  in  Carolina,  and  thu»  desciibes  hin:- 
'  Tlie  Wolf  of  Carolina  is  the  dog  of  the  woods.  Tlx 
Indians  had  no  other  curs  before  the  Christiani  cim 
amongst  them.  They  are  made  domestic.  When  nU 
they  lire  neither  so  large  nor  flcroe  aa  the  EuropesaVdl^ 
They  are  not  fflan-slayera,  neither  is  any  creature  in  Ono- 
hna  unless  wounded.  They  go  in  great  <(ro\f>  in  tbt 
night  to  hunt  di'er,  which  they  do  a?4  well  a.s  ilu-  best  p»c'« 
of  hounds  :  nay,  ov.v  uf  these  will  hunt  down  a  deer. 
They  are  oticn  so  poor  that  they  can  hartlly  run.  Wl.m 
they  catch  no  prey,  they  go  to  a  swamp  and  fill  their  bclij 
full  of  mud;  if  afterwards  they  chance  to  get  anythise  « 
flesh,  they  will  disgorge  the  mud  and  eat  the  mi- 
When  they  hunt  in  the  night,  that  there  is  a  great  mw 
together,  they  make  the  most  hideous  and  frightful  now 
that  ever  was  heard.  Tlic  fur  makes  good  mufl's.  Tin 
skin,  dressed  to  a  parchment,  makes  the  best  drum-hi-aJ>, 
and  if  •annednwkeetlwbesteortof  ehoes  ANrtbesuauDl^ 
countri88.* 

Caterhy  nys: — *  Tlie  Wolves  in  Americft  are  liketbflir 
of  Europe  in  shape  and  colour,  but  are  eomewhst  snsUcc. 
They  are  more  timorous  and  not  so  voracious  u  thoMof 
Europe;  a  drove  of  them  will  fly  from  a  sin([leBMn,y(t 
in  very  severe  weather  there  have  been  some  imtaoeHts 
the  contrar)'.  Wolves  were  domestic  with  the  IndiiSi. 
who  hail  no  other  dogs  bcibre  those  of  Europe  were  intw- 
duced,  since  \\hKh  the  breed  of  wolves  and  Eur'  p''- 
dotrs  ore  mixed  and  become  prolific.  It  is  rcmarkibit 
that  the  European  doga  that  have  no  mixture  of  volfs^ 
blood  have  aa  antipathy  to  those  that  have,  and  mr? 
them  whenever  they  meet.  Ute  wolMnced  net  onlir*' 
fensively,  and,  with  his  tail  between  his  legs.  CUdcanHII 
1o  evade  the  others  fury.  The  woKes  in  Csrolins  ll» 
very  numerous,  and  more  destiuiiive  than  any  other  an; 
mal.  Tlie^  go  in  droves  by  night,  and  hunt  deer  li>< 
hounds,  with  dismal  yelling  cries.'  {Carolina.) 

But  to  return  to  Dr.  Richardson,  who,  v.hile  attached  t4 
the  northern  expeditions,  passed  through  thirty  degrees  of 
latitude  and  upwards  of  fihy  of  longitude  on  the  AneridS 
continent,  and,  in  the  course  of  seven  years,  travelled  v|h 
wards  of  t'venty  thousand  miles,  during  the  whole  of  whic^ 
time  he  had  almost  daily  opportunities  of  observing  if* 
form  and  manners  of  the  wolves  ;  but  he  saw  none  which 
had  the  gaunt  appearance,  the  comparatively  lonc^swa^ 
tapering  no»e,  the  high  ears,  long  legs,  slender  mnii>M 
narrow  feet  of  the  Pyrenean  Woll. 

In  some  ef  the  districts  traversed  by  the  expedition,  tht 
wolves  were  very  numerous,  and  varied  giesllr  >^  Hj* 
colour  of  their  fur,  some  being  white,  others  totally  WsA 
but  the  greater  nunitiir  were  mixed  grey  and  white,  more 
or  less  tinged  in  jiarls  with  brown.  These  variations  of 
colour  however  not  being  attended  with  any  ditferences  of 
form  Qor  peculiarity  of  habits,  Dr.  Richardson  deeated 
them  fc>  he  no  mora  diBraeteristie  of  proper  qiecM  9 
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even  iwrmanent  vaneties  than  colour  would  be  in  the 
domestic  dof^.  All  the  northern  wolve*.  he  obterves, 
whatever  their  ooloan  ue»  hare  ceitaiii  cfaaiaeten  io  com- 
mon wfaereni  they  diflfer  ftiim  the  European  race ;  and  he 

adds,  that  the  Indian  report  cl'  the  extreme  variations  of 
colour  bcins;  occasionally  oli^'Crvcd  in  wolves  of  the  same 
litter  streii^tlu'ns  Ins  ojnnion. 

Dr.  Richardson  then  gives  a  minute  description  of  the 
Canis  luptit  occidental  is,  or  American  JVol/,  the  Mittouri 
fp'of/  of  Lewi*  ami  CUurk,  and  states  that  he  doce  not 
mean  to  ameit  that  the  difTcrenccs  existing  between  it  and 
its  European  congener  are  sufficiently  permanent  to  eon* 
stitute  tnem,  in  the  eye  of  the  naturalut,  distinct  spedes. 
The  same  kind  of  differences,  he  obscne*,  may  be  traced 
between  the  foxes  and  native  races  of  llie  domestic  dog  of 
thf  Nt  \v  World  ;itul  those  of  the  Old  ;  the  former  possess- 
ing iincr,  denser,  and  lunger  fur,  and  broader  feet,  well 
caTculateil  for  running  on  the  snow.  These  icmarks  were 
ehcUed  ftom  Dr.  Rjicbanbon  bv  a  ooroparison  of  living 
cpecimene  of  Americait  and  nrwDean  wolves;  but  he 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  asceraining  whether  the  Lap- 
land and  Siberian  wolves,  inhabiting  a  similar  climate  with 
those  of  America,  had  similar  peculiarities  of  form,  or 
whether  they  differed  in  iihysiocnomy  from  the  wolf  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  He  tiu  reton'  ton.-idtred  it  unad- 
visable  to  designate  the  northern  woU  of  America  by  a  dis- 
tinct specific  qvpellation,  lest  he  should  unnecessarily  add 
tothe  iMtofmioiijiiM.  The  word  oeeidentaiitt  which  is 
aflxed  to  the  Linnean  name  of  Comt  k^nu,  iii  be  tdlt  na, 

to  be  considered  ;ts  nurely  marking  tfas  geOgn|plltcal 
position  of  that  peculiar  race  of  Wolf. 

Geograyhic'il  Dtstnbuti  ii,  Hnhus:,  <!^. — Very  common 
throughout  the  northern  regions,  but  more  or  less  abundant 
in  different  districts.  '  Their  foot-marks,'  says  Dr.  Richard- 
eon,  *  may  be  seen  by  the  tide  of  eveiy  strnm,  and  a  tra- 
veller ean  rarely  pa»  a  night  in  theae  teilde  willuMit  hearing 
them  howling  around  him.  They  are  very  numerous  on 
Ihe  sandy  plains  which,  lying  to  the  eastwanl  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  extend  from  the  sourecs  of  the  Peace  and 
•SiV'-kaf chewan  rivers  towards  the  Missouri.  There  iiands 
of  them  hansr  on  the  skirts  of  the  buffalo  i  hi.soii)  henls, 
and  prey  upon  the  sick  and  stracrgling  calves.  They  do 
not,  under  onlinarj'  circumstanres.  venture  to  attack  the 
Adl-grown  anintal ;  for  the  hunters  informed  me  that  they 
often  see  w(>hre8  walking  through  a  herd  of  bulls  without 
exeitin^x  the  Ica.st  alarm ;  and  the  marksmen,  when  they 
crawl  towards  a  buffalo  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  it, 
Occaaionalh  wcav  a  cap  with  twD  eai%  iti  imitation  of  the 
head  of  a  woll",  knowing,  from  experience,  that  they  will 
be  suffered  to  approach  nearer  in  that  pnise.  On  the 
Barren-ground.s  tnrouffh  which  the  Coppermine  River  flows 
I  Iwd  more  than  once  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  single 
wolf  in  close  ponuit  of  a  rein-deer ;  and  I  witnessed  a  chaee 
on  Point  Lake  When  covered  with  ice,  whieh  terminated 
in  a  fine  buck  rein-deer  beintr  overtaken  bv  a  large  white 
woll",  and  disabled  by  a  bite  in  the  flank.  An  Indian,  who 
was  concealed  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  ran  in  and  cut 
the  deer's  throat  with  his  knife,  the  wolf  at  once  relin- 
qMMKing  his  prey  and  sneaking  off.  In  the  chace  tlie  poor 
oeer  nned  its  flight  by  great  bounds,  which  for  a  time  ex- 
eeeded  The  speed  of  the  wolf;  but  it  stopped  so  Ireauently 
to  gaze  on  its  relentless  enemy,  that  the  latter,  tmhog  On 
at  a  "  long  gsllop  **  with  its  tongue  lolling  out  of  ita  mouth, 
jrradually  came  up.  After  each  hasty  look  the  poor  deer 
redoubled  its  efforts  to  escape  :  but,  either  exhausted  by 
fatigue  or  enervated  by  fear,  it  became,  Jurt  btfbm  it  was 
overtaken,  scarcely  able  to  keep  its  feet.* 

The  same  author  observes  that  the  wdvca  destrav  many 
foxes,  which  thnraasaiy  nm  down  if  they  perceive  them  on 
a  pidn  at  any  matanee  from  fhdr  hiding-places ;  and  he 
relates  that,  in  January,  1827,  a  wolf  was  seen  to  catch  an 
Arctic  fox  within  sient  of  Fort  Franklin,  and  although 
immediately  pursued  by  hunters  on  snow-shoes,  it  bore  off 
its  prey  in  its  mouth  without  any  apparent  diminution  of 
its  speed.  The  same  wolf,  he  atkhi,  continued  for  some 
days  to  prowl  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  and  even  stole 
llsn  from  a  sledge  which  two  dog^  were  accustomed  to 
draw  home  from  the  nets  witliout  a  driver.  As  this  kind 
of  depredation  eoufd  not  be  allowed  to  go  on,  the  wolf 
v.as  waylaid  and  killed.  It  proved  to  be  a  female,  which 
accounted.  Dr.  Richai-dson  remarks,  for  the  sledge-dogs 
not  havinu  been  molested. 

Dr.  Richardson  further  slates  that  thfi  hnffalo-hunlen. 
P.  C.  No.  1743. 


would  be  unable  to  preserve  the  game  they  kill  from  the 
wolves,  if  the  latter  were  not  as  fearful  as  they  are  rapacious. 
The  simple  precautionof^yiag  a  handkerchief  to  a  binnohi 
or  of  blowing  up  a  bladder  and  hanging  it  so  as  to  wave 

m  llie  wind.  i.s  sufficient  to  keep  herds  of  wolves  at  a  dis- 
tance. At  times  however  he  says  that  they  are  impelled 
by  hunger  to  be  more  venturous,  and  that  tliey  have  been 
known  to  steal  provisions  from  under  a  man's  head  in  the 
night,  and  to  come  into  a  traveller's  bivouac  and  carnr  off 
some  of  bis  dogs.  *  Duringour  residenee  at  Cumberland 
Hona  in  1830^*  eontinnes  Dr.  Ricfaardaon  *  %  wolf,  which 
bad  been  proving  round  the  fort,  and  was  wounded  by  a 
mnaket-bail  and  wiven  off,  returned  after  it  became  dark, 
whilst  the  blood  was  Still  flowing  from  its  wonnd,  and 
carried  off  a  dog  from  amonijst  tilly  others,  tliat  howlea 
piteously,  but  had  not  i  0',uaa:e  to  unite  in  an  attack  on 
their  enemy.  I  was  told  of  a  poor  Indian  woman  who  was 
strangled  by  a  wolf,  while  her  husband,  who  saw  the 
attack,  waa  haalening  to  her  assistance :  but  this  waa  the 
only  instance  of  their  atladdng  human  life  that  came  to 
my  knowledire.  As  the  winter  advaoeet  and  the  snow 
becomes  deep,  the  wolves,  being  no  longer  able  to  hunt 
with  snecess,  suffer  from  huneer.  and  in  severe  seasons 
many  die.  In  the  spnnij  of  lK2fj  a  lar^e  grey  wolf  waa 
driven  by  huntjer  to  prowl  anu)^.[r^t  the  Indian  huts  which 
were  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Fort  FrankJin* 
but  not  being  successful  in  picking  up  aught  to  eat.  it  ma 
found  a  few  daya  afterwards  lying  dead  on  the  snow  near 
the  fott.  Its  extreme  emaciation  and  tiie  emptincas  of  ili 
intestines  showed  clearly  that  it  died  from  inanition.' 

We  learn  from  the  same  excellent  authority  that  the 
American  Wolf  Imrrows  and  bnnipi.  forth  it.s  young  in 
earths  with  several  outlets  like  those  of  a  fox.  iJr.  Richard- 
son saw  some  of  their  burrows  on  the  plains  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan, and  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Coppermine 
River.  The  number  in  a  litter  he  states  to  vary  from  fonr 
or  five  to  ei|dit  or  nine.  After  refiemnc  to  the  inatancea 
recorded  in  the  narratives  of  Captain  nny  and  Captain 
Franklin  of  the  association  of  the  female  wolves  with  the 
domestic  dog.  Dr.  Richardson  relates  that  he  wa.s  informed 
that  the  Indians  endeavour  to  improve  their  sledpe-dogs 
bv  crossing  the  breed  with  wolves,  and  he  add>',  that  the 
resemblance  between  the  northern  w  olves  and  the  domestic 
dflC  of  the  Indians  is  so  great,  that  the  size  and  strength 
oftne  wolf  eeem  to  be  the  only  difference.  '  I  have  mora 
than  once,*  says  he.  *  mistaken  a  band  of  wolves  for  the 
do?s  of  a  party  of  Indians ;  and  the  howl  of  the  anhnals  of 
both  species  is  prolonged  so  exactly  in  the  same  key,  that 
even  tne  practised  ear  of  an  Indian  fails  at  times  to  discri- 
minate them.' 

The  habits  of  the  wolves  of  Melville  Peninsula  and  the 
mode  of  capturing  them  by  the  Esquimaux  are  well  de< 
scribed  by  Ci^am  Lyon.  Their  boldness  and  ferocity 
must  have  been  great.  '  A  fine  dog,'  says  Captain  Lyon, 
'  wa^  lost  in  the  afternoon.  It  had  strnred  to  the  hum- 
mocks ahead  without  its  master;  ana  Mr.  Elder,  who  waa 
near  to  the  spot,  saw  five  wolves  rush  at,  attack,  and 
devour  it  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  ;  before  he 
could  reach  the  place  the  carcass  was  torn  in  nieces,  and 
he  found  only  the  lower  part  of  one  leg.  The  twidness  of 
the  wolvea  was  altogether  astonishing,  as  they  were  almost 
eonstant)^  aaen  aoMnt  the  hummocks,  or  lying  quietly 
at  no  gieat  distanee  in  wait  fbr  dogs.  From  aJl  we  ob- 
served I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  attack 
a  single  unarmed  man,  both  English  and  Esquimaux  fre- 
quently passing  them  without  a  stick  in  their  hands  ;  the 
animals  nowevtr  exhibited  no  symptoms  of  fear,  but  rather 
a  kind  of  tacit  agreement  not  to  be  the  beginners  of  a 
quarrel,  even  though  they  might  have  been  certain  of 
proving  victorious.' 

Agau,  C^tain  Lyon  tbua  noticea  their  increased  bardi> 
hood:—*  The  wolves  had  now  grown  ao  bold  as  to  coma 
alongside ;  and  on  this  night  they  broke  into  a  snow-hut.  In 
w  hich  a  couple  of  new  ly  purchased  Esquimaux  dogs  were 
confined,  and  carried  them  off,  but  not  without  some 
difficulty,  for  in  the  day-lipht  we  found  even  the  ceiling 
of  the  hut  sprinkled  with  blood  and  liair.  When  the 
alarm  was  given,  and  the  wolves  were  fired  at,  one  of 
them  was  dwmed  canying  a  dead  dog  in  his  mouth, 
clear  of  the  grovnd,  at  n canter*  notwithstanding  the  animal 
was  of  his  own  vreight.  Before  the  monung  they  tore  a 
quantity  of  canvas  oirthc  observatory  and  devoured  it.' 

The  same  voyage-  gives  the  followine  account  of  the 
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bquitnaux  wolf-tnp.  It  is  made  or  bfroni;  slabs  of  ice, 
lonK  and  narrow,  so  that  a  lox  can  with  difficiiMv  turn 
hiiDKlt'  in  it,  but  a  wolf  must  actually  remain  m  the 
position  in  which  he  is  Inkcn.  The  door  is  a  heavy  port- 
cullis of  ice,  sliding:  in  two  well-secured  grooves  of  the 
nme  substance,  and  is  kept  up  bv  a  line  wliich,  passing 
over  the  top  of  the  tiap,  is  earriea  through  a  hole  at  the 
flirtbflrt  nxntaHj:  to  the  end  of  the  hne  ia  ftstened  a 
niall  hoop  of  whalebone,  and  to  this  any  kind  of  flesh- 
tnut  is  attached.  From  the  slab  which  ttrminatcs  the 
trap,  a  projection  of  ice,  or  a  peg  of  wood  or  l.otic.  points 
iawanU  near  the  bottom,  and  under  this  tlie  hoop  is 
lightly  hooked  ;  the  sliphfcst  pull  at  ihe  bait  liberates  it, 
tbe  door  falls  in  an  instant,  and  the  wolf  is  speared  where 
he  lies. 

Dm  fidlowioff  wieties  of  North  Ameiioaii  Wolf  m 
mnmmtaA     Dr.  lUchaidion  :— 

Variety  A.  Common  Grey  Wolf,  I.tipm  grisrus,  the 
Mahtiy^an  of  llic  (.'n  c!  Indians,  and  tlie  Amarok  of  tlic 
bauimaux. 

Variety  H.  The  White  Woll',  Lupus  albtu. 

Variety  C.  The  Pied  Wolf.  I.upus  «f«efo. 

Variety  D.  The  Dusky  Wol^  la^  miM/iit,  Camt 
Miiifiitof  Si^. 


Tlie  Datky  Wolf. 

Variety  E.  The  Black  Amerteaa  Wdf,  Lupus  ater, 
Gmw  teoon  of  Harlan. 

Tk0  FmMt  Wblf,  Cam*  latrant  of  Say,  Lt/nsew- 

talriimt  nf  Smith. 

The  animals  which  arc  thus  distinj^uiiht'd  have  been 
long  known,  as  Dr.  Richardson  remarks,  to  voyagers  on 
the  Missouri  and  Saskatchewan,  as  distinct  from  the 
Common  Wolf.  They  are  the  Small  IVolven  of  Dii  Pratz  ; 
the  Prairie  IVolf  of  (kss :  the  Prairie  fFo(f  and  Burroto- 
ing  Dog  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  of  tSehooleraft ;  the 
Ciitd  Irolvet  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  lists ;  and 
the  Menteh-chaggoneesh  of  the  Cree  Indians. 

Geographical  Distribution,  Habits,  t'?r.— Dr.  Richard- 
son states  that  the  northern  ranpe  of  the  Prairie  Wolf  i.<< 
•bout  the  finy-lil>h  dcq-ree  of  latitude,  and  that  it  pro- 
bably extends  southwards  to  Mexico.  It  as-sociatcs.  ac- 
cording to  him,  in  greater  numbers  than  the  Grey  Wolf 
of  the  same  distiictB;  it  hunts  in  packs,  and  brings  forth 
Hi  young  in  barrows  on  the  open  plain  remote  from  the 
woods.  Dr.  Richardson  further  rffati-s  tlmt  on  the  hanks  ' 
of  the  Saskatchewan  these  animals  start  from  the  earth  ' 
in  great  numbere  on  hearinc:  the  re]>ort  of  a  gun,  and 
gather  nnind  the  hunter  expectant  of  the  offal  of  tlie 
animal  which  he  has  slain.  They  are  much  more  fleet  ' 
than  the  Common  Wolves.  Dr.  Richardson  was  iiifonned 
by  an  experienced  hunter  who  had  resided  for  fbrty  years 
on  the  Saskatchewai^  that  the  only  animal  on  the  plains 
which  be  ooaTd  not  overtake,  when  mounted  on  a  good 
horse,  was  the  Prong-homed  Antelope,  aod  that  the 
Prairie  Wolf  vas  the  next  in  speed. 

The  Coyotl  or  ruli^s  l/itiiru  df  Hernandez  ('Hist. 
Quadr.  Nova-  IIisp  ,"  c.  xii^.^  ap]K  ar8  to  be  the  Caygotte 
of  the  Mexican  Spaniards,  and  is.  •  moit  proballly,*  the 
Lycitau  cagottis  of  Smith.  This  npean  tO  M  th* 
aninMl  menuoned  bj-  Mr.  Bullock,  in  iSs^ix  Months  in 
Meaeo.  'Near  Rio  Rio,*  says  that  traveller  and 
wndooui  eoOMtor,  *m9  shot  several  handsome  birds, 


and  saw  a  cayjotfe  or  wild  do?,  which  in  lixe  ncsily  aih 
proa.  hed  the  wolf.  He  stood  looking  at  Oi  it  a  short 
distance  from  the  road,  and  it  was  not  UU  anniraafinit 
at  him  that  he  deliberately  moved  off.' 

With  regard  to  this  encounter.  Col.  Smith  says  that  Mr. 
Bulleek  waa  informed  by  muleteers  that  the  Ca'j  srotle  n  i 
very  fierce  kind  of  wolf,  and  that  the  individuals  M.-. 
Bullock  saw  were  in  size  equal  to  a  hound,  of  a  browi;. 
ish  rtisty-gr< y,  with  bisff-coloured  limbs;,  and  rathw  t 
scanty  brush.  This  description.  Colonel  Smith  adds,  nearfv 
coincides  with  a  similar  animal  he  had  met  on  the  nortb 
coast  of  South  America,  only  the  tail  was  dadc  brown, 
with  a  white  tip,  and  the  under  parts  and  feet  WRedirtr 
white.  The  Indians  named  it  Af^uarra,  a  name,  OghnH 
Smith  observes,  applied  to  several  bjjecits. 

'  This  Iv  ciscus,'  says  Colonel  Smith.  '  nira.siin.'d  iboit 
twenty-lour  inches  at  the  shoulder,  re-i  mblfd  a  conmon 
wolf,  but  had  a  muzzle  and  the  ears  ]troportioniblj 
shorter ;  the  body  appeared  to  be  rather  long  and  nlntl, 
compared  with  ttie  height;  the  nose,  cheeks,  and  linbi 
to  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  were  buff;  the  forehead,  nert. 
and  back,  clear  grey ;  all  the  hair  rather  hard  te  (tit 
touch  ;  the  rest  as  before  stati  d  In  the  "  Animal  Km,'- 
dom,"  Baron  Cuvicr  describes  as  a  wolf,  under  the  nin! 
of  "  The  Mexican,"  one  that  can  be  no  other  than  tb 
specics;  and  wc  have  little  doubt  hut  that  the  Cuyctiw 
'Jackal  Fox'  of  Captain  IKlcher,  observed  by  him  M 
the  banks  of  the  iSacramento  River,  in  Califomia,  about 
37**  43'  north,  and  122*  west,  is  again  the  mm  imiRl 
notwithltanding  that  the  compound  name  of  JtebUn 
given  to  it  aeems  to  imply  a  smaller  species.' 

Hernandez  describes  the  Coyotl  In  be  an  auiioul 
unknown  to  the  Old  World,  with  a  wolfs  head,  viiii 
lartri.-.  and  jiallid  eyes,  small  and  sharp  ears,  a  long  blidi 
and  nut  thick  muzzle.  mu.«cular  legs,  crooked  ana  tbid 
claws,  a  very  rough  and  thick  tail,  a  noxious  bit*,  ip- 
proaching  in  ftarm  to  ihe  Fox,  to  which  genus  it  is  perlap 
to  be  referred,  and  intermediate  between  it  and  the  woL 
in  size;  for  it  i--  t^vii-e  the  >ize  of  the  fox  and  less  Ihnn the 
wolf,  wheretore  it  is  said  to  attack  and  kill  not  njily  jIi-mj 
and  similar  animals,  but  stai;s,  and  sonictmu'b  even  CtU. 
It  IS  covered  with  brown  and  white  long  hair,  is  sagaciou 
in  hunting  and  vulpine  in  its  manners,  and  so  pertioaaou 
an  avenger  of  wrongs,  and  so  mindful  of  the  sbstiadion  of 


its  prev,  that  it  will  recognise  the  robber  alter  nsiiT  dan. 
will  follow  him,  and  sometimes  set  upon  him  withomBia 

its  own  kind,  tes.  It  is  however  gratei\i1  to  its  benellwfoB. 
It  lives  in  many  places  of  New  Spain,  and  especia!!r  n 
those  which  arc  colder.  It  feeds  upon  the  weaker ammaiit 
maize  and  othcf  flruBiMitaeeous  vegeteblcs,  and  ngi^ 

cane. 

The  Aruara  Oueuu  of  D'Atara  is  the  Canitjubatm  <f 
Cuvier,  the  Xovp  nmge  of  the  French,  the  Canit  m- 
pettn'g  of  the  ninee  de  WIed,  and  the  Maned  Agtun. 
Chrysnryon  Juhnfus,  of  Smith. 

D  Azasa  liuis  describes  this  lied  Jf'ol/,  to  which  the 
Psyaguas  Indians  give  the  name  of  PiiraejHif:ti,  atiJ  it* 
Chilians  that  of  Culpm.  In  Moxos,  he  says,  the  amnu- 
goes  by  the  appellation  of  (k-oromr. 

Length  of  an  adult  male  exactly  five  feet,  that  of  tht 
tail  nineteen  Inehea;  the  hain  being  fbur  inches  Inur- 
Height  in  (Vont  two  feet  ten  and  a  half  inches,  bebio'i 
two  ffeet  elven  inches;  circumference  close  to  the^«^ 
legs  wanting  half  an  inch  of  two  feet,  of  the  middle  ef  tlx 
neck  a  foot,  and  of  the  head,  before  the  cais,  one  fjot 
three  inches;  the  ear>  six  inches  high,  in  their  broKifsi 
part  four,  erect,  but  not  exactly  sharp,  and  ver)'  ihiA 
From  the  lip  of  the  muzzle  to  the  ears,  nine  inches  thne- 
tburths,  and  to  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  five  iocbes lb* 
whiskeis  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  and  black. 
upper  jaw  projecting  an  inch:  the  canine  tt  eth  ten  lnM> 
long,  although  thev  were  very  much  worn  ;  eye  stnal' 
and  somewhat  sunk  ;  from  the  e\  e  forwards  tlic  my-^A' 
nf  almost  equal  thickness  to  Uic'tip.  Under  the  htsJi 
ijreat  white  spot :  long  hair  within  t  he  ears  and  cxtnif 
half  of  tail  white  also.  Fore  and  hind  feet  to  (he  claw&i 
lower  jaw  from  the  corner  of  the  mouth  forwardi,  and 
cxtrenuty  of  upper  jaw  black :  rest  of  the  coat  clw 
yellowiah-red.  Mane  commencing  at  the  occiput  vA 
continuing  erect  till  beyond  the  shoulder,  five  inches  and 
three-fourths  long,  red 'in  the  first  half  of  each  hsirand 
black  in  the  n  niainder  towards  the  tip.  Hair  sJI  over 
the  body,  including  the  belly,  except  the  lower  part  of 
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the  Ibre-le^,  veiy  long,  and  on  the  extremity  of  the 
^ine  four  inches  and  a  half.  TtAam  obwrves  that  it 
ia  neither  completely  flattened  nor  very  rougfa,  and  would 
make  very  good  carpet*.  Hair  of  the  tairrather  bushy 

and  of  the  same  length  sin  0:1  flie  body. 

Habits,  Fooil,  J^-c. — D  Azara  cnuijlit  lour  males  at  dif- 
fereat  times,  whii  li  were  identical,  the  smallest  towards  the 
«nd  of  September,  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
whelped  at  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  August. 
l>*A»ua'f  friend  Noseda  caught  another  about  two 
months  old ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  domcatieating  it,  fed  it  on 
ravr  beef,  which  it  was  unable  to  digest,  and  which  caused 
its  death.  D'Azara  and  Noteda  caught  another  alter- 
vrards,  about  1ti.ec  months  old,  and  gave  it  raw  Ijci  f  but 
seldom:  when  it  was  given  however  the  animal  threw  it 
up,  and  to  prevent  this  it^  meat  was  cooked,  but  still  it  was 
not  digested.  This  aguara  got  loose  from  its  chain  and 
escapra.  During  its  snort  captivity,  if  anybody  apuroached, 
it  nowled  Mul  harked  like  a  dog,  but  mora  Tenemeatly 
■an  confusedly.  It  diank  by  lapping,  and  when  feedinjr 
trod  on  the  flesh,  which  it  tore  lo  jmcccs  with  its  teeth. 
This  animal  was  fond  of  mt.s.  suifar-caut,  oranges,  eggs, 
and  small  Innls,  but  its  attention  did  not  appear  to  be  at- 
tracted by  the  poultry,  which  bometimes  passed  within  its 
reach  without  its  attempting  to  pounce  upon  them. 

D'Aiara  further  states  that  in  a  wild  state  they  do  not 
commit  havoo  on  the  herds  or  smaller  flocks ;  and  as  they 
inhabit  only  the  extensive  lowlands  and  marshes  of  Par»> 
guav  as  Ikr  as  the  liver  Plata  and  near  its  mouth,  he  has 
no  aoubt  that  they  feed  on  rats,  guinea-pigs,  small  birds, 
and  certain  vegetables,  if  these  fall  in  their  way;  but 
<  luefly  on  snails,  toads,  froths.  a;ul  other  reptiles,  and  on 
the  laiKl-crabs  which  are  abundant  in  the  plains  andsand- 
bank.s.  Tiiey  walk  with  very  lung  paces,  run  much,  and 
■le,  D'Axaia  adds,  great  Dluadereis,  although  they  always 
ftf  fmm  man,  and  even  mm  dogs.  They  are  solitary  in 
their  habits,  and  arc  said  to  swim  well,  and  in  their  wild 
state  to  utter  no  sound  but  gmuia,  which  they  often  and 
loudly  repeat  so  as  to  be  heard  at  a  glMt  <lMtUMM.  The 
sexes  liave  no  very  marked  dificrcncc. 

The  Aguara  dogs,  Dmicyon  of  Smith,  are  a  distinct 
Rice;  and  so  are  the  Aguara  Foxes,  Cerdoeyon  of  the 
sanit'  autlior. 

WOLf-DOG.  Hove  ttutn  om  mriafy  of  Um  dog  is 
known  by  this  name. 

The  ff'olf-D'j<;  nf  Spain  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  mastilF. 
Tlie  nose  is  pointed,  the  cars  are  erect,  the  coal  lon^  and 
fiott  the  tail  bushy  or  feathered,  and  curling  over  the  back. 
Tlw  colour  is  generally  white  with  large  fulvous  or  brown 
patches.   Sometimes  the  coat  is  closer. 

The  Black  H'ol/-Dog  o/the  huUatu  Florida  is  de- 
scribed by  Bartnm  as  not  differing  from  the  wolves  of  the 
country  excepting  in  its  bark.  Tliat  this  animal  is  saga- 
cious and  trustworthy,  appears  from  the  lact  that  one  was 
trained  to  watch  aod  Mep  together  hotaet  without  any 

luimau  help. 

Tile  Irt\h  JVo^-Dog  is  now  very  rare  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
breed  had  been  SO  Crossed,  that  latterly  two  were  seldom 

S'teii  alike. 

Of  the  Levinariui  or  Lanrim,  the  Lanner  or  Lvemmer, 
which  was  led  in  a  lymtme  or  thonff,  and  slipped  at  the 

game,  and  was,  acconlin<:  to  Dr.  Cams,  a  do^  that  hiinted 
both  by  scent  and  sisjlit.  and,  in  form,  between  ilie  [louud 
and  the  gre-huund.  Pennant  states  tliat  it  is  probably  the 
kind  known  to  us  by  the  name  of  the  Iriah  Ure-hound,  a 
dog,  when  he  wrote,  extremely  scarce  in  that  kingdom, 
the  then  late  king  of  Poland  having  procured  from  thence 
as  many  as  possible.  *  I  have,'  says  Pennant,  '  seen  two  or 
time  in  the  wliole  island :  they  were  of  the  kind  called  by 
M.  de  Buffbn  Le  Orand  Danoit,  and  probably  imported 
there  by  the  Danes,  who  Ion?  possessed  tbat  kin^-ilom. 
Their  use  seems  orisrinally  to  have  been  for  tiie  chace  of 
wolves,  with  which  Ireland  swarmed  till  the  latter  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  As  soon  as  those  animals  were 
mdirpated,  the  number  of  the  dogsdeetoaedi  fkoa  tliat 
period  they  were  kept  only  for  state.' 

The  dog  here  mentioned  is  the  CanujeramtkAmneut. 

In  a  very  old  print  now  before  us,  a  foieater  is  repre- 
sented leading  one  of  these  Lyemme  dogs.  Tt  is  smoiMh 
and  greyhound-like  in  its  form,  but  very  high  on  the  li  ic''. 
and  stout  in  proportion.  One  that  we  have  seen  \\.asal--.o 
smooth,  as  was  tlie  duuviM;^  of  another.  The  tigure  111 
Bewick  is  smooth  ^  but  the  fine  representation  in  the 


Sportsman't  Cabinel  is  rough,  like  a  Higliland  greyhound 

or  deerhound. 

Bewick  says  that  it  is  the  largest  of  the  dog  Und,  and  it* 
appearance  the  most  beautiftil  and  muertic  as  m  truth  it 
is.  He  speaks  of  it  as  only  to  be  found  in  Ireland,  and  aa 
having  been  formerly  of  great  asc  in  clearing  the  country 
from  >volves.  '  It  is,'  says  he,  'now  extremely  rare,  and  is 
kept  ra'her  for  siiow  than  use,  being  equally  unserviceable 
for  hunting  either  the  stag,  the  fox,  or  the  hare.  These 
dogs  are  about  three  feet  high,  geaeiaUy  oC  a  white  «r 
diwiamon  coloor,  and  made  eomewfaat  like  »  greylionad, 
but  more  robust ;  theti  aspect  is  mild,  and  their  disposi- 
tion gentle  and  peaceable  :  their  strength  is  so  great,  that 
in  combat  the  mastitf  or  bull-<ioi,'  is  far  from  being  equal 
to  them.  They  mostly  seize  thrir  antagonists  by  the  back, 
and  shake  them  to  death,  which  their  gSHl  iiw  gCM 
rally  enables  them  to  do  with  ease.' 

tne  author  of  the  Sporittaan'*  Cabinet  (18M)  remarks 
thai  the  Irish  gr^rhonad  ia  so  lanly  to  be  aec«»  thai  it  is 
a  matter  of  doubt  whether  one  of  the  poie  mid  unmixed 

brei  ;!  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  most  remote  ];art  of  the 
country  from  whence  they  are  supposeii  to  have  derived 
their  name.  It  is  affirmed,  he  adds,  by  (he  be;-!  uml  most 
respected  authorities,  th?.t  the  Danish  dog.  the  Irish  grey- 
hound, and  the  Common  greyhound  of  this  country,  though 
they  appear  so  different,  are  but  one  and  tlie  same  race  of 
dOK. 

Next  to  this  in  size  and  strength  Bewick  plaeee  the 

Scottish  Highland  greyhound  or  wolf-dog,  used  by  tb* 
chieftains  in  their  great  huntim;  parlies,  aiu!  of  whicli  5V- 
Widter  Scott's  Maida  appears  to  have  been  a  nolilr  moderh 
example.  This  is  probably  the  race  to  winch  Boelhius  al- 
ludes 08  '  genus  venaticum  cum  celerrinuun  turn  audacia- 
simum,'  praising  its  boldness  not  CkIj  in  eHntWnf  irilA 
beasts,  but  enemies  and  robbers. 

Colonel  Baimlton  Smith,  speaking  of  the  Irish  grey- 
bound,  C.  Hib^nicus,  remarks  (1840)  that  this  antiqut 
race  was  originally,  we  may  presume,  the  same  as  tht 
Scottish  :  and,  acciirilii'iL^  to  some  opinions,  was  not  found 
in  Ireland  in  its  greatest  development  until  the  Danes 
began  to  iiil'est  the  coasts,  .\tter  ol)serviiig  that  no  such 
race  is  recorded  to  have  existed  anciently  in  Scandinavia 
or  Denmark,  and  that  its  earliest  colour  wa.s  buff  or  pale 
ochry.  in  that  renieot  also  appcoximatiog  the  bteede  el 
the  East,  and  that  the  mystical  bitch  in  DndAcal  lore 
appears  to  refer  to  this  species,  lioth  in  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, he  exprexses  an  opinion  that  tlie  aniieid  race,  iike 
the  Scottish,  may  have  been  crossed  with  the  great 
Danish  dog  by  tlie  Northmen,  and,  under  tavounble  eir> 
cumstances,  may  have  iaeiMsad  to  the  gmai  Mnlut 
since  so  much  admired. 

'  Of  the  specimens  we  have  seen,'  aaya  Gel.  Smith,  *  and 
the  figures  published,  no  two  appear  now  exactly  aUke 
in  structure  or  colour,  so  that  nuutiif,  stag-honnd,  and 
blood-hound  may  likewise  have  been  croused  with  the  ;in- 
tient  species;  and  from  fh:-  circumstance,  no  doubt,  anses 
tlie  difference  in  qualities  ascribed  to  them.  Still  this  dog 
is  the  largest  in  Western  Europe  ;  and  the  extirpation  ot 
wolves  in  Ireland  may,  in  part  at  least,  be  justly  due  to 
its  exertiona.  The  bitch  kept  by  Buffon  killed  toe  male 
wolf  she  wee  bred  up  with,  which  proves  that  one  wm 
more  than  a  match  for  that  fierce  animal.  Lord  Alta* 
mont  is  said  to  have  kept  the  lest  dogs  of  this  race,  and  it 
was  one  of  his  tliat  Mr.  I.iimbert  describes  iu  the  Liunfun 
Trantactions.  But  we  heard  that  Ixird  O  Neil  likewise 
had  some  ;  and,  still  later,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  Rowan  used 
ollen  to  appear  in  Dublin  wiUi  a  couple  of  these  majestic 
dogs.'  {^\u!ui .ilist'ji  Library.) 

WOLF.  UlERO'M  YMU8,  a  Genaaa  scholar  of  the  six. 
teenth  ceatoiy,  vras  bom  on  tiie  131k  of  August,  151G,  et 
Dettinffen,  and  belonged  to  a  noble  but  reduced  family. 
Prom  his  early  youth  he  showed  a  great  inclination  tc 
study,  but  his  lailier,  whose  mean.s  v.t  ie  very  limited,  and 
who  also  thoufrht  the  delicate  constitution  of  hia  son  un- 
suited  for  a  studious  life,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  it. 
His  son  at  last  gave  way,  and  resolved  to  become  a  soldier ; 
but  some  boolu  which  chance  threw  in  nis  way  again 
changed  his  determination,  and  he  aceordiqgly  went  to  the 
university  of  Tubingen,  where  he  beeame  a  pupil  of 
Camcrarius  and  .1.  Schegk.  As  his  father  could  not  supply 
him  with  money,  he  was  obliged  to  become  a  sort  of  literary 
servant  :  famulus)  to  one  of  the  professors.  He  wa.s  how- 
ever soon  tired  of  this  sit:  ation,  and  went  to  Wiirxbufic, 
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where  he  cot  a  place  as  cl<>rk  in  the  bishop's  office.  Here 
too  he  did  not  remain  long.  He  n^ignied  hin  post  and 
went  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  attended  the  lecture*  of 
Xttandithon  and  others,  and  also  began  to  tranalale  some 
Oraek  authors  into  Latin,  which  was  his  fiwouiita  oeeopar 
tkm.  In  1539  he  went  from  Wittenbersr  to  NQraberi^, 
where  he  acted  for  a  time  as  a--i;istant-ma.strr  in  a  public 
school,  until,  in  1543,  he  waa  apijoiiiled  rector  ol  the  (gym- 
nasium at  Miihlhaiisen,  on  the  recommendation  of  Melanch- 
thon:  but  his  restless  disposition  did  not  allow  him  to 
remain  there  more  than  two  years ;  he  resigned  his  office 
•ndNtitnied  to  Niimberg.  After  having  stayed  here  for 
some  time,  during  which  he  maintained  umself  giving 
private  Icftsons,  he  went  to  Strassburg.  The  next  lew  years 
ne  spent  partly  at  Strasaburt;  and  partly  at  Basle,  being  all 
the  while  zealously  engaged  in  preparint;  hia  editions  of 
Isocrates,  Demosthenes,  and  Aeschines.  From  Strass- 
burg he  accompanied  some  young  men  whom  he  instructed 
in  Greeic,  to  i'aris,  and  after  a  short  stay  there  he  returned 
to  Bule.  He  now  took  his  degree  ot'  Master  of  Arts,  end 
then  went  to  AugsbtDi^,  where  he  at  lengUi  fiMUMl  a  reit^ 
ing-place.  Anton  Fugger  reeeired  hhn  into  his  hoose, 
made  him  his  librarian,  and  employed  him  in  carn,ing  on 
his  I^tin  correspondence.  Alter  having  been  in  this 
situation  for  six  years,  from  Ifwl  to  1.t57,  lie  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  in  the  gymna.sium  of  Augsburg.  Soon 
after  he  was  promoted  to  the  rectorship  of  the  same  in- 
ititatioik  and  obtained  in  addition  to  it  the  office  of  libra- 
liHi  «rtne  publie  lihniy  of  the  dtjr  of  Augsburg.  These 
ofleea  be  held  until  his  death,  on  the  8th  of  October,  1560. 

Hieronymus  Wolf  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  learn- 
ing, and  particularly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of 
Greek,  which  he  is  said  to  have  written  with  (rreater 
facility  than  Latin.  Some  of  his  works  have  Greek  pre- 
ikcei,  which  show  that  he  possessed  a  oerfect  knowledge 
orOtcek.  Hia  Latin  translations  from  meGicek  are  more 
flUthAil  and  correct  than  elegant.  Hewaa  anaiioCaTeiy 
discontented  disposition,  and  was  often  in  a  state  of  melan- 
choly. He  had  scarce  ly  any  friend,  and  was  never  married. 
He  was  fond  of  astrolosrical  speculations.  Among  his 
editions  and  translations  of  Greek  writers  the  following 
deserve  to  be  mentioned,  and  i>ome  of  them  are  still  of 
great  value,  aa  he  auMla  good  use  of  MSS. : — 1,  An  edition 
of  Nicephorus  Gregorai,  with  a  Latin  translation  aad  note% 
Bade,  1802,  fol. ;  %  An  abridged  edition  of  8uida%inth  4 
Latin  translation,  Basle,  1581.  fol. ;  3,  An  edition  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Aeschines,  with  a  I>atin  translation,  the 
Commentary  of  Ulpian,  Greek  scholia,  various  readings 
and  notes,  liasle,  1572,  fol.;  4,  A  very  good  edition  of  all 
the  works  of  Isocratcs,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes, 
Basle,  1570,  fol.  The  edition  of  these  three  Attic  oratoni 
is  the  best  aaMBf  his  editions  of  antient  authors  ;  5,  An 
•dition  of  Zooana,  with  a  I^tin  translation,  for  which  he 
eollated  Ato  M88.,  Basle,  1557,  fol. ;  6,  The  first  edition 
of  Nicetas  Acominatus,  with  a  Latin  translation,  Basle, 
1557,  fol.  He  also  wrote  notes  on  sevf>ral  works  of  Cicero, 
whiL-ti  however  are  not  of  much  value,  :uid  some  original 
treatises,  such  as  '  Dialogus  de  Usu  Astrologise,'  and  several 
others. 

(Brucker,  Mi9eeiia$ua  Hi&toritu  PhiUuophieae ;  Joclier, 
igemeiMa  Odekrten  Lexiton;  IV.  Paaiow,  VermiaehtB 
Sekriften,  Leirnig,  IMS.  8yo») 
WOLF,  JOHANN  CHKISTOPH,  a  learned  Lutheran 

divine,  was  born  on  the  llli-t  nf  Kehruaiy,  ]i',H3,  at  Werni- 
Rcrode,  where  his  lather  was  eccle-siastieai  superintendent. 
In  1695  the  family  removed  to  Haniluup^,  where  the  father 
died  three  months  aAer  his  arrival ;  but  younij  Wolf  found 
«  friend  ui  Johann  Albert  Fabricius,  who  received  him  into 
CM  houses  allowed  him  the  use  of  his  extensive  library,  and 
•lao  gave  him  g^at  a—istanee  in  hit  itndies.  The  young 
nan  availed  himself  of  these  opportunities,  and  before  he 
had  attained  his  twentieth  year,  and  before  he  went  to  the 
University,  he  had  not  only  read  the  most  important  anionp 
the  antient  writers,  but  also  the  whole  t'ommentarv  of 
Eustathius  upon  Homer,  and  conjointly  with  Peter  2om 
he  drew  up  a  list  of  the  authors  mentioned  in  that  com- 
mentary.  This  list  is  printed,  with  a  few  improvements,  in 
Fabriciui'a  'Bibliotheea  Oraeca'  (vol.  i.,  p.  4B7-M1). 
flkibaequenfly  he  made  a  similar  list  of  authora  referred  to 
in  the  Scholia  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  which  is  likewise 
printed  in  Fabricius  (vol.  iv.,  p.  27tJ-28(;  i.  Having  obtained 
a  scholarship,  which  enabled  hini  \v  continue  hisstudies,  he 
vre«t  in  1703  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg. 


He  look  his  degree  of  M.A.  the  year  aiTor,  and  in  1706 
he  began  lecturing  at  Wittenberg  on  philoscphiial  sub- 
jects, but  as  the  disturbances  then  eaused  by  the  Swedes  in 
northern  Germany  drew  awmr  many  of  the  students,  Wolf 
left  Wittenberg  m  1707,  and  returned  to  Hamburg.  lo 
the  same  year  he  was  appointed  conrector  of  the  gynrnuiom  { 
at  Fleusburp,  but  he  employed  the  year  1708  in  a  juuniey  j 
through  Holland  and  England,  and  spent  the  g:Teaterpirt 
of  the  time  in  examining  the  libraries  of  these  countriH, 
especially  the  Bodleian  library.   On  his  return  he  reagned 
his  office  at  Flenshurg,  and  after  having  visited  DeaMil 
in  1710,  and  the  Univenity  of  Copenhagen,  he  went  t» 
Wittenbierg,  where  he  again  commenced  the  career  of  u 
academical  teacher,      professor  exti-aordinary  in  the  phi- 
losophical faculty.    His  lectures  were  iavourably  received, 
but  a  few  years  alter  he  accepted  the  otter  of  theproft'i.sr-  , 
ship  of  Oriental  languages  at  ttie  gymnasium  of  Hamburf,  ' 
and  being  soon  after  promoted  to  the  rectorship  of  due  ' 
same  institution,  he  also  obtained  with  it  the  offiee  of 
preacher  in  the  cathedral.   In  1716  he  was  appointed  psi- 
tor  in  the  church  of  St.  Catherine,  and  he  ndd  this  paA  i 
until  his  death,  on  the  25th  of  July,  1739.  ' 

J.  C.  Wolf  was  never  married  :  his  lul\^  caricd  st'iciiesmd 
his  love  of  books,  which  he  set-nis  to  have  imbibed  ftOB 
Fabricius.  lell  rm  ruain  for  any  ottier  att.ichnunt.  He  hid 
collected  an  immense  number  of  Oriental  and  Rabbiniol 
works,  both  printed  and  manuscript,  and  his  libmr 
amounted  to  upwaida  of  2Sj00O  volumes,  which  in  his  viu 
he  bequeathed  to  the  dty  of  Hamlninr,  vrliere  it  ttill  CBitL  ' 
Wolf  did  for  Jewish  and  Rabbinicw  literature  whst  fir 
bricius  did  lur  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  and  hiswwb 
on  those  subjects  are  still  indispensable  to  those  whoilodj 
that  branch  of  literature.  His  principal  work*  in  ths 
department  are — 1,  '  Hibliotheca  Hebraica,  sive  notitia  loo 
anctorum  Hebraeorum  cujuscunque  aetatis,  turn  icnp- 
torum,  quae  vel  Hebraice  primum  exarata  vel  ab  sliis  coo- 
versa  lunt,'  Hamburg,  1715-33 ;  4  vols.  4to.  A  ^If-  i 
ment  to  this  important  work  was  published  by  H.  F.  Kecwc  i 
under  the  title  •  Nova  Hibliotheca  Hebraica,'  Jena,  17S5 
and  1784,  2  vols.  4to.  2,  '  Historia  I^xiconim  Ilebm;- 
corum,'  Wittenberp.  1703,  8vo,  Besides  these  he  wrtitt 
several  treatises  on  Hebrew,  on  the  historj*  of  the  Mam- 
cheans,  and  on  the  use  of  the  Rabbinical  literature.  He 
also  traodatcd  Lardner'a  *Credihili^  into  Litin.  Uu 
merits  aa  a  daiiieal  tdiotar  are  not  much  inMor  to  w 
merits  as  a  rabbinical  scholar.  The  following  list  coolsBS 
his  most  important  works  connected  with  clasrical 
tnre,  and  his  editions  of  antient  authors:  1,  'Dissertl^ 
epistolica,  qua  Hieroclis  in  aiu-ea  Pythaeorae  canmm 
commentarius  nuper  in  Anglia  editus  (by  Needham)  pV'  I 
tim  illustratur  et  partim  emendatur,'  sc.,  I^ipzi^,  1710. 
8vo. :  2,  'Origenis  Philosophumeiuif*  Hamburi;,  ITOix 
8vo. :  3k  *  Libanii  Epistolac,'  with  notea  and  aLa^a  tisu- 
lation,  Amsterdam,  173R,  fbl.  This  is  stfll  the  twtf  ewjo 
of  the  Letters  of  Libanius,  andcontnins  about  one  hunW 
letters  which  are  not  m  any  previous  edition,  and  WWt" 
Wolt'li:i(i  lielnie  edited  separately.  4,  '  Anecdota  Grafcl 
sacra  et  profaTia,  ex  codicibus  manu  exaratis  nuncpnnM 
in  lucem  edita, \ei-sione  Latina  donata  et  OOtis  lUuitlltoi 
Hambuig,  1722  and  1723, 4  vols.  8vo. 

(Seelen,  CmmmMh  d$VUa«t  SeriaHtJ.  C.  Wtiju  : 
Moller,  QiMria  Lilerata  :  Giitte,  JetzfubtndM  GtUkrtU  . 
Europa,  Bmnnschwcie.  1735,  Sec.)  I 

WOLF,  Fill  FDR  ICH  AUGUST,  the  greatest  of  tt.i>J;-^ 
German  scholai-s,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  February,  17 
at  Hainrode,  a  village  in  the  county  of  Hohenstein,  nfH 
Nordhauscn,  where  his  father  was  organist,  and  fn>B 
whence  he  was  idlerwards  removed  to  Nordhauseo, 
appdnted  teacher  at  one  of  the  schools  of  the  jdace.  ^-'t 
to  Irit  seventh  year,  when  he  entered  the  gymnaiiiim  « 
Nordhausen,  \\oIf's  education  was  conducted  with  g«» 
care  and  strictness  by  his  parent.s.    Under  the  influeii« 
of  Hake,  the  head  of  that  in.stitution.  Wolf  conceived  j 
that  love  of  antiquity  which  never  forsook  him,  «m  i 
the  same  teacher  also  implanted  in  bis  mind  a  hatm  ; 
which  characterises  his  whole  literary  Ufe,  the 
thinking  and  Judging  for  himself  without  being  swayed  by 
any  authority,  ami  m  pursuing  only  one  thinj^at  atiBe.  ■ 
By  following  this  sjrstem,  and  making  consdewBawj*  I 
his  time.  Wolf,  even  before  he  went  to  the  univcrB^Mjjj*  | 
read  all  the  most  imjtortant  antient,  as  well  asGtlB"*' 
French,  ^:n^'lish,  Italian,  and  Spanish  writere.    His  (lOiett 
iutentiuo  was  to  make  him.  as  well  as  bis  brother  Geoi| 
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Fnednch. »  nntlieittonal  muuciaa ;  and  after  he  hinuelf  had 
fhrm  Urn  all  the  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  he 
waj  capable  of,  he  sent  both  sons  to  the  learned  oifFaoist 
Schroter.who  alao  instructed  them  in  mathematics,  a  science 
to  which  Friedrich  August  l.ad  an  aveniion  throughout 
life.  But  old  Woh''8  plan  was  adopted  only  by  Georg 
f  riedrich  ;  for  although  Friedrich  August  wa»  fond  of 
muaic,  sang  and  played  acveral  instruments,  yet  he  re- 
gaided  the  art  only  ai  an  elegant  amusement,  and 
nudved  to  follow  the  eonwe  of  study  which  he  had  com- 
HMneeci  at  the  gymnanuRL  In  1777  he  accordingly  went 
to  the  university  of  Gottinsren  to  bludy  philolotcy  cxclu- 
aiTely.  He  a]*says  prized  private  t.tudy  mom  than  any 
other;  and  in  consequence  of  this  he  was  highly  i.regular 
in  his  attendance  in  the  lecture-rooms.  Heyne  observed 
this  indination  in  Wolf,  and  on  one  occasion  when  Heyne 
was  going  to  lectura  on  Findar,  and  Wolf  wanted  to  enter 
hia  name  as  mm  of  Mi  heoiers,  Hcjrne  revised  to  admit 
him.  Ikoni  thk  moment  Wolf  avoided  Heyne,  and  did 
not  even  attempt  to  become  a  member  of  the  philological 
st-miiiary,  tlioiiph  in  a  financial  point  of  view  it  would  liave 
been  a  material  a^wistance  to  hiin.  But  Wolf  neverlliLlf.-is 
lived  happy  and  retired  at  GJittingen,  and  lie  made  up  thu 
deficiencies  in  his  finances  by  giving  private  Ic^na  to 
other  students  in  Gfoek  and  Enghsh ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
iact,  that  ia  order  to  have  an  EogUah  book  which  he  might 
reed  witti  his  pupils,  he  published,  in  1778.  an  edition  of 
Shakspere's  *  Macbetii."  wWU  explanatory  notes.  Heyne 
was  at  the  time  a  man  of  paramount  influence  in  all  scho- 
lastic inatters  in  GermHnv,  and  Wolf  before  leaving  the 
university  presented  to  him  a  dissertation  on  Homer,  in 
which  he  explained  some  points  on  which  he  ventured  to 
difter  from  Heyne;  bat  Heyne  peiemptorily  refused  to 
readtt. 

In  1779  Wolf  left  GSttingen,  and  was  immediately  after 

appointed  teacher  in  the  paedagogium  at  Ilfeld.   Here  he 
made  himself  first  known  to  .-scholars  by  his  edition  of 
Plato's  ■  Symposium*  (Leipzig.  17H2,  8vo. ;  asecond  edition 
appeared  in  1K2H),  with  notes  and  a  valuable  introduction 
in  German.   The  manner  in  which  Wolf  treated  his  author 
met  with  general  approbation,  and  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  ftumian  minister.  Baron  von  Zedliti.  In  oon- 
seqoenoe  of  thia  pnblieation  Wolf  was  a]>pointed«  in  1782; 
rector  of  the  public  school  at  Osterode,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Hart  mountains.    In  the  year  following  he  received  two 
invitations,  one  to  the  office  of  rector  of  the  gymnasium  at 
Gera,  and  tiie  other  to  that  of  ordinary  profes8or  of  philo- 
sophy in  the  university  of  Halle,  and  rector  of  the  paeda- 
gogical  institute,  whicti  was  then  eonnected  with  the  uni- 
versity. Although  the  post  at  Hi^e  was  leas  lucrative 
than  that  at  Gera.  Wolf  pcefemd  it,  beeanae  it  opened  to 
him  a  wider  and  more  satkfkctoiy  sphere  of  action.  'His 
mode  of  teaching  at  Halle  was  so  diff  erent  from  tliat  which 
had  been  customary,  that  in  the  fu^t  yi'are  he  was  littie 
understood  and  apjireciated  by  the  students,  and  lie  gra- 
dually discovered  that  he  must  descend  to  the  capacity 
and  Knowledge  of  Ins  hearers.  Rmn  the  time  that  he 
adopted  this  plan  his  lectura^oom  was  always  erowdedt 
and  the  greatest  zeal  prevailed  among  theetiiaeuta.  With 
the  assistance  of  Harm  v(  n  Zedlitz,  Wolf  succeeded  in 
transforming  the  paLdaj^'ot'ical  institute  of  Halle  into  a 
philol  lirieal  seminary,  similar  to  that  which  Heyne  con- 
ducted at  Goltmgen.   As  an  academical  teacher \Volf  fol- 
lowed his  own  way,  and  being  thoroughly  convinced  that 
there  is  no  fitter  means  of  educatinff  men  for  the  higher 
purposes  of  life  than  the  study  of  the  ailtient  languages 
and  antiquity  generally,  his  great  object  was  to  train  a 
number  of  able  teachers,  who  were  to  diffuse  sound  prin- 
ciples of  education  throughout  Germany,  and  counteract 
the  numerous  empirical  schemes  which  were  then  afloat 
and  threatened  to  undermine  all  sound  mental  training. 
Wolf  always  regarded  it  as  his  peculiar  vocation  to  work 
asateaelu^;  literanr  labours  and  reputation  were  matters 
of  leeondaiy  importance  with  him.  To  give  the  reader 
■ome  notion  of  Ma  extraordimny  aetivify  as  a  teacher,  we 
mnr  mention  the  fact,  that  during  the  twenty-three  years 
of  liis  professorship  at  rialle  he  delivered  upwards  of  fifty 
courses  of  lectures  on  different  subjects  of  autiijuity,  inde- 
pendent of  what  he  did  in  conducting  the  philological 
seminary.    In  order  to  supply  a  suitable  text  of  Hesiod 
tat  the  purpose  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  mythology,  he 
publislMd,  in  1784,  an  edition  of  Hesiod's  'Theogony,^  with 
preflwaaad«NOMnot«i.  About  thia  tine  Ua  attention 


wai  drawn  to  the  Homeric  poems  by  the  request  of  a  pub> 
liaher  to  prepare  an  edition  of  them.  Many  years  how- 
ever paaied  away  before  tliis  plan  was  realized.  In  1788 
he  puDlished  his  celebrated  edition  of  Demosthenes'  ora- 
tion Hi^ain.it  Lcptini^s,  1u::cther  with  the  declamation  of 
Aelius  Ari^tides  on  the  same  subject.  The  leaining  dis- 
played in  the  introduction,  the  excellent  commentary,  and 
the  ingenious  emendations  of  the  text  established  his  re- 

f>utation  as  a  first-rate  scholar  and  critic.  In  1795  he  at 
ength  published  the  reaalta  of  his  Homeric  studies  in  the 
eelebmted  'Prolegomena  ad  Homemm,*  in  which  he  de- 
veloped his  views  on  the  original  form  of  the  '  Iliad'  and 
'  Odyssey,'  explained  the  history  of  these  poems,  and 
pointed  out  in  what  manner  their  original  form  might  be 
restored.  With  extraordiiiary  sagacity  and  learning  he 
here  endeavours  to  show  that  the  '  Iliad'  and  the  '  Odyssey* 
in  their  present  form  are  not  the  work  of  Homer,  but  the 
works  of  several  ifaapsodi^ts,  which  were  subsequently  put 
t(^ther  and  made  up  into  the  present  two  «p:ca  bearing 
the  name  of  Homer.  This  work  created  a  f  reat  sensation 
all  through  Europe,  and  gave  rise  to  nunu  rous  historieal 
and  antuiuarian  investigations.  Several  scliolais.  and 
anuin^;  theoi  lleyne,  endiavoursd  to  aimiiiish  Wolfs 
merits  by  asserting  that  they  had  entertained  similar  ideas 
respecting  the  Homeric  poems ;  and  Heyne  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  Wolf  had  done  nothing  but  strung  U^ether 
the  notioos  whieh  he  had  gathered  at  Gottingen.  Thb 
unfounded  assertion  provoked  Wolf  to  publish  a  series  of 
letters  addressed  to  Heyne,  '  Briefe  an  Heyne,  eine  Beilage 
zu  den  neuesten  Untereuchunireii  iiber  Homer'  rBerlin, 
17'J7,8vo.),the  first  three  of  which  arc  models  of  a  learned 
controversy  and  exquisite  irony.  Wolf's  'Prolegomena' 
have  unquestionably  nad  greater  influence  than  any  other 
leaiTied  production  of  modern  times;  and  altliangh  the 
results  at  which  the  author  had  arrived  are  now  almost 
universally  regarded  as  untenable,  or  are  at  least  greatly 
modified,  yet  the  work  begot  that  spirit  of  critical  investi- 
gation which  has  ever  since  characterized  the  Ijcst  among 
the  learned  works  of  Germany.  It  was  Wolf  who  gave 
this  impulse.  In  the  years  1801  and  1802,  in  which  his 
literary  activity  was  greatest,  he  published — 1,  Five  ora- 
tions of  Cicero'c  Post  reditum  insenatu,'  *  Ad  Quirites  post 
Teditnm,'  *Fro  domo  ad  pontifieea,*  *!)•  Harospieam  re- 
sponsis,'  and  '  Pro  Marcello'\  and  he  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  these  orations  are  spurious,  that  they  are  mere  de- 
clamations of  later  rhetoricians,  and  altogether  unworthy 
of  Cicero  ;  2,  His  edition  of  Suetonius,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  (Leip- 
zig, 1802),  with  t})e  notes  of  £me«ti,  Isaac  Casaubon,  and 
some  of  his  own.  This  edition  contains  also  thefira^menta 
of  the  '  Monumentum  Ancyranum,'  and  of  the  *FlHtl  Bra^ 
nestini.'  A  collection  of  his  smaller  caan  and  oeca* 
sional  orations  delivered  at  Halle.  *  Vermisente  Sdlriften 
und  Aufsatze  in  Lat.  und  Deutscher  Sprache,'  Halle,  1802. 
Hvo.  During  this  penod  Wolf  received  several  honourable 
invitations  from  other  universities;  in  1796  an  invitation 
to  a  professorship  at  I^yden ;  in  1798  another  as  chief 
manager  of  all  tne  learned  schools  in  Denmark  ;  and  in 
1805  a  third  invitation  to  Munich.  But  he  declined  all 
these  flattering  ofl'en,and  was  rewarded  for  it  hy  the  Prus- 
sian government  with  a  considerable  increase  of  his  salary 
and  the  title  of  privy  councillor  (Geheimer  Rath).  During 
the  time  Irom  1H<)-1  to  1807  he  was  engaged  in  the  pui>- 
lication  of  hi.s  text  of  the  Homeric  poems  (Leipzig,  4  vols. 
8vo.).  A  second  and  still  better  edition  is  that  of  1817.  in 
4  vols.  r2mo.  It  was  reprinted,  with  a  preface  by  G.  Her- 
mann, Leipzig,  IB65,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  1828,  m  4  vols. 
12mo.  Wolf  kiad  not  finished  his  edition  of  Homer  when, 
after  the  diaasten  df  1906.  the  univenity  of  lUle  was 

closed.  As  Wo'f  had  no  property,  he  was  for  a  time  in 
considerable  difficulties.  In  lK)7lie  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  devolini:  his  energy  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  oi  that  capital,  of  w  hich  he  was  a 
member.  Here  he  also  took  a  most  active  pai  t  in  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  university  of  Berlin.  For  himself  he  wished 
to  have  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  schools  at 
Berlin,  and  the  management  of  a  philol(M;icaI  aeminaiy 
which  was  to  be  connected  with  the  new  unmnHyandthe 
gymnasia  of  Berlin,  ar, !  for  which  he  drew  up  an  cxct  !- 
le'nt  plan.  In  the  meantime  he  also  obtained  a  lugli  L.lliec 
in  the  ministry  for  public  instniction  ;  but  as  he  could  not 
realize  his  pVans,  and  as  the  duties  of  his  several  offices 
engrossed  a  great  deal  of  his  time  which  he  would  have 
preferr«i  to  devote  to  teaching— his  finvourite  occupatioa 
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— he  withdrew  from  nublic  service,  but  being  a  meraber  of 
the  Berlin  acadeni3r,ne  reserved  to  himself  the  rieht  of 
leotuiing  in  the  amvecnty  on  such  subjecta  as  aimt  be 
moat  agreeable  to  him.  Durinsr  the  period  of  leisure 

which  now  followed,  he  dcvotrd  tu-aily  all  his  limo  to  lite- 
rary labours.  From  Isir?  to  IKIO  lie  edited,  togL'thcr  with 
Buttnaann,  llie  'Museum  dir  vVltcrlhumswiMenschal't' 
(IJerlin,  2  vols.  Hvo.) :  the  first  volume  contains  Wolf  s 
celebrated  treatise  '  l)arfetellun{»  der  Alterthumswisscn- 
sch&ft  naoh  fiegriff,  UmEang,  Zweck  und  Werth,'  ifhich 
was  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1833,  8vo.,  toprether  with  a  select 
number  of  his  smaller  essays,  by  S.  F.  W.  HoffmaTm.  This 
treatise  is  the  first  in  which  Philoloixy.  or  the  Altcrthum.s- 
wisaenschatl  'a  word  for  which  an  equivalent  is  much 
wanted  in  English ;,  was  treated  as  and  nused  to  tlie  rank 
of  a  science.  In  1812  he  edited  three  dialogues  of  Plato 
CEuthypbro,'  'Apologia  Sooratis.'  and  'CnUi').  Berlin, 
1  Tol.  4to,,  with  an  elegant  Latin  trandation.  From  1817 

to  lfl20  he  edited  a  periu:!;r:il.  '  l.ilcraiiseho  Analekten' 
,  Herlin,  4  vols.  Svo.>,  perhaps  tiie  best  iilul<>loi;ic;il  journiii 
that  has  ever  been  published.  He  trave  it  up  smlibuly  in 
1820,  on  account  ofthe  re.'-tnction.s  imposed  upon  the  press 
bjT  gOVeninent,  to  which  he  was  unwillinsr  to  submit. 
Some  yaafa  after  this  he  began  to  suffer  from  ill  health.  In 
April,  1S24,  he  tnTelled  to  the  tooth  of  Fiance  tor  the 

])iirpnso  of  restnrinc^  his  health,  but  he  never  returned  to 
bis  country;  lie  died  at  Marseille,  on  the  I8th  of  Augusi, 
18*24. 

An  interesting  volume  compiled  from  the  papers  which 
Wolf  had  left  on  matters  of  education,  was  edited  by  W. 
Kiirte,  Wolf's  M>o-ia>law,  under  the  title  *  Uebcr  Eniehung, 
Sehnle,  UnireintSt  (Consilia  SeholastieaV  Qaedlmburg 

und  LcipzicT,  19:!',  Svo.  After  the  death  of  Wolf  several 
of  his  foi-mer  pupils  set  about  edilinc  some  of  his  most 
important  courses  of  lectures,  hut  the  ha>te  am!  erui  les>- 
ness  with  which  the  task  was  undertaken  have  left  much 
to  be  desired.  These  lectures  are — 1.  '  Encyclopaedic  der 
Philol<M;ie*'  edited  by  Stockmano,  Leipiig,  1830,  1  vol. 
8to.  ;  %  *  Vorlesuttgen  fiber  ^  ^erthamewuKneehaft,' 
edited  by  Gurtler,  Leipzig.  1831  -35, 5  vols.  8vo. ;  3,  •  Vorte- 
sungen  liber  die  vicr  crsten  Oesiinire  von  Homer's  Ilias,' 
edited  by  U.steri,  Bern,  IKU,.!  vols.  8vo. 

(Hanhart,  Erinnerungeii  an  Fr.  ./.  Ho//,  Basel,  1825, 
8vo. ;  W.KoTte,  Leben  utid  SliuJicn  Fr.  A.  fVolf's,  tk» 
Fhilotogen,  Es^eQ,  1833,  2  vols.  8vo. :  8.  F.  W.  Hoff> 
maon*8  Preface  to  Fir.  A.  WoIfV  DantMung  der  Alter- 

thumswisirnarhqft 

WOLFE,  J.VMES,  wa.s  born  at  Westerham  in  Kent,  on 
the  15fh  of  January,  172G.  His  father,  Edward  Wolfe, 
was  an  officer  in  the  British  army ;  some  biographers  call 
him  lieutenant-general ;  hia  lotfli  numoment  at  Oreenwich 
styles  him  only  colonel. 

A  comnumon  was  obtained  Ibr  James  at  an  early  age. 
In  1747  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt,  and  had 
the  E:ood  fortune  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  i)resence  of 
ir.iiid  at  a  cntical  juncture.  The  treaty  of  Aix-]a-( 'liapelle 
restored  peace  to  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  next  year ; 
but  Wolfe  found  means  to  keep  alive  the  favourable  im- 
pression he  had  made  on  the  mmds  of  his  superior  officers 
m  action  by  the  skill  and  attention  which  he  evinced  in 
the  irksome  routine  duties  of  training  and  preserving  dis- 
cipline. The  precision  with  which  the  six  British  bat- 
talions of  infantry  jierformed  their  evolutions  on  the  field 
of  Minden  17->'J),  and  the  firmness  with  which  thc\'  kept 
their  ground  when  exposed  in  consequence  of  Lord  Georpe 
Sackville's  dilatoriness  in  bringing  up  the  cavalry,  were  in 
a  great  messore  a,ttributed  to  the  exertions  of  Wolfe  during 
the  peace.  Durinf^  the  seven  years  of  peace  which  suc- 
ceerted  1748,  he  giaduall}-  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
c.,.:>>,',.i. 

Hostilities  re-commenced  between  France  and  Great 
Britain  in  1755,  and  in  1757  Wolfe  was  appointed  quartcr- 
maater-gencral  to  the  forces,  under  Sir  John  Mordaunt, 
intended  to  attack  Rodifert.  WMIe  the  militaiy  and 
naval  commanders  of  that  mismanaced  expedition  were 
wasting;  time  in  idle  controversv,  Wolfe  hmded  one  night 
and  advanced  two  miles  into  the  country.  His  report  of 
the  absence  of  any  oh.sfaeles  to  a  ilesci'ut,  and  his  urgent 
recotnmendati<ins  that  it  should  lie  made,  were  disre<rarded, 
but  they  became  known  to  Pitt,  and  were  the  main  reason 
of  his  afterwards  selecting  Wolfe  to  command  in  Canada. 

In  1758 W^olfe  was  sent,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-geneial, 
on  the  expedition  against  Cape  Breton,  in  which  Bmeawea 


commanded  the  sea  and  Amhemt  the  land  forcf^s.  The 
brunt  of  the  French  fire  in  landing  before  Louis  bo  ur^  was 
borne  by  the  left  dirauo  UMler  Wolfe ;  the  attaeka  tlM 
centre  and  right  dtvirions  heing  mere  feints  to  dktmet  the 

enemy.  The  after  operations  of  the  siejre  were  also  ir.  a 
irreat  measure  conducred  by  Wolfe  ;  and  it  wa»  au  hunour- 
abie  trait  in  the  character  of  Amherst  that,  m  hn  di;5- 
patches,  he  allowed  his  brigadier  the  full  credit  of  his 
actions.  IRm  landing  was  effected  on  the  8th  of  Jvm; 
LoaisbOQig  sairendered  oa  tbe  2eth  of  Juify.  WoJia  worn 
afterwatda  returned  to  Bngland. 

In  1759  an  exi^odition  was  fitted  out  against  Quebec  by 
Pitt,  who  hatl  resolved  to  deprive  the  French  crown  of  it» 
most  important  settk  mt  iits  m  America.  The  command  r.t 
the  sca-forces  was  intmsled  to  Savmders;  the  command  of 
the  land-forces  (7000  men,  includinj^  nro\'incials  to 
Wolfe.  The  embarkaUon  ansTcd  at  the  lale  oC  drl^as 
on  the  2M>  of  Jane:  tiieftnt  of  Niagara  had  been  wnreo- 

deretl  to  the  English  under  Aniheiist  the  day  before.  In 
.\ui,Mist  Wolfe  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Ca.nadiin 
peavants,  informing  them  that  his  forces  were  ma&teni  of 
the  river,  while  a  powerful  army,  under  General  Amhent, 
threatened  their  country  flrom  the  interior,  eallinjg  upoa 
them  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  dufiag  the  alniggl* 
between  the  Fireneh  and  English  erowns,  and  piwniaiug  to 
protect  them  in  their  ponessions  and  the  exorcifto  of  their 
reliction.  Montcalm  had  concentrated  r.lt  the  lorees  h* 
eould  raise  i:i  tbe  province  in  Quebec,  which  he  had  fortt- 
fied  in  a  masterly  manner.  The  months  of  July  aad 
.\ugmt  were  spent  in  repeated  unsucoesafU  Kttempts  Is 
drive  the  Fkeneh  from  their  advaatageoua  pMt  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Montnorend.  On  the  idgtil  Between  fte 
12th  and  13th  of  September  Wolfe  landed  his  troops  imm**- 
diately  above  Quebec,  and,  favoured  by  llio  uigiit,  ii.-,cend«:' 
the  hills  which  command  that  city  from  the  west.  Mont- 
calm, when  he  learned  that  the  f^glishwere  in  posst-^-Moo 
of  these  heights,  saw  at  once  tlMt  lotting  but  a  lattlc 
could  save  the  totra,  and  took  Ma  neMuea  aeoordii^. 
The  battle  waa  strenuously  eentesled,  bat  Ihe  FVendi 
length  gave  way.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  fell  in  the  actic-i 
and  their  seconds  in  command  were  botli  dangertiuih 
wounded,  and  oblisjed  to  leave  the  field  lielore  the  late  ^.i 
the  day  was  decided.  Five  days  after  the  action  Quebec 
snrrcndered.  and  Canada  was  lost  to  Prance. 

Tbe  feature  of  Wolfe's  character  most  dwdt  ap<Hi  by  im 
oontemporanes  waa  his  ardent  tnd  frariesa  ^lirit  of  enttr- 
prise.  His  skill  as  a  disciplinarian  however,  the  pains  hr 
t(x>k  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  affairs  at  Rochlbrt,  and 
the  ar^ments  by  wbicli  be  Mipporfed  the  proposal  of  i 
descent,  and,  above  all.  Ins  letter  addressed  to  the  pnnif 
minister  from  his  head-ipiarters  at  Montmorenci,  on  iNf 
2Tid  of  September,  show  that  this  c^uafity  w«i  eombiatd 
with  an  observant  and  deMbarate  fldnd.  BMterpriwvni 
with  Wolfe  the  result  of  perftet  aad  hboriouly  attencd 
knowledi^  of  his  position. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  correspondence  of  Wolfe 
which  is  known  to  exist  has  not  been  jriven  to  the  worid- 
It  would  be  instructive  to  the  military  men,  for  his  cha- 
racter as  a  sokiier  was  almost  perfeet,  though  the  fteM  ia 
which  his  talents  were  developed  was  a  narrow  one.  The 
task  was  undertaken  by  Southey  and  afterwards  by  deig: 
but  relinquished  by  both  from  unexplained  difficnlfies 
which  iiiterx  ened.  Michaud,  jeune,  is  in  error  when 
says,  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle,'  that  the  '  Life  and 
Correspondence  of  Wolfe'  was  published  at  London  in 
1827 ;  it  was  only  annoaooed.  iSe  author  of  the  aiticle 
'  Wolfe,  James,'  in  the  *  EncyeloMBfia  Americana,*  \im% 
without  acknowledgment,  copied  Miehaud's  sketch,  and 
this  mistake  with  the  rest.  The  only  materials  for  the  Life 
of  Wolfe  are  contained  in  the  first  three  volumes  of  the 
'Annual  Register'  (edited  by  Burke^i ;  in  a  very  shallow 
'  Life  of  General  James  Wolle,' '  attempted  aeconfing  to 
the  rules  of  eloquence,'  by  a  writer  who  deatgnatea  himself 
'  J.  P.,'  published  in  1760;  and  in  thegasettes. 

The  death  of  Wolfe  made  a  deep  impression  in  England. 
The  most  touching  instance  is  mentioned  by  Burke  : — •  \ 
little  circumstance  was  talked  of  at  that  time,  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  recorded,  as  it  shows  a  fineness  of  sentiment 
and  ajiustness  of  thinking  in  the  hiwi  r  kind  of  people  that 
is  rarely  met  with,  even  amongst  persons  of  education. 
The  mother  of  General  Wolfe  was  an  object  marked  out 
for  pity  by  great  and  peculiar  distress;  the  public  woimd 
pierced  her  mind  with  a  peculiar  afBiction,  who  bad  expe- 
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neneed  the  dutiful  son,  the  amiable  domesitic  character, 
whilst  the  world  admired  the  aecoraplished  otficcr.  Within 
a  few  months  she  had  lost  her  hii»band  ;  she  now  lost  his 
son.  her  only  child.  Tlie  populace  of  the  villiipc  when' 
the  lived  unanimously  agreed  to  admit  no  illuminations  or 
fireworks,  or  anr  other  ^fpi  of  rejoicing  whatsoever  near 
her  hotiMk  lot  tney  should  aeen«  1^  aa  lU-timed  thiunph, 
to  inaolt  over  her  grief.  Th«M  «aa  ft  iuctowa  in  tbi%  and 
whoever  knows  the  people  knowt  tlwk  ihcf  nnde  DO  SBall 
tacTiiice  on  this  occa&ion.' 

James  Wolfe  fell  in  his  thirty-fourtli  year.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  Greenwich.  A  monument  was  erected  tu 
his  memory,  in  1760,  by  the  gentlemen  of  his  native 
palish :  a  publie  monoment  in  Weatoimetcr  Abbey  was 
voted  by  the  Hbiiat  of  Coainunw  in  1790,  and  opened  to 
the  public  in  1773:  ft  naitde  etatue  was  voted  by  the 
Assembly  of  ^f  aiuacbnsetts. 

WOLFE,  REV.  CHAUI.F.S,  \vas  born  .it  Dublin,  14lh 
Dewmher,  IT'Jl,  and  wiia  llie  youngest  son  of  TliL-oljiild 
Woll'e,  Esq.  of  Hlackhall,  in  the  county  of  Kildare  (of  the 
same  family  witli  General  Wolfe).  The  death  of  his  father 
while  Charles  was  still  a  cliild  occasioned  the  rcmoN'al  of 
the  familr  to  England.  After  being  at  aeveial  sohoola  he 
WIS  llnillj  arat  to  Winehetter  edlego,  where,  under  Mr. 
^Vl^Hffdti  mar.,  he  distingui^ed  himself  by  his  rapid  pro- 
gretlin  classical  knowledifc  and  especially '.»y  the  talent  he 
showed  for  Greek  and  Latin  VLTbitication.  In  ISOi)  he  en- 
tered the  universUyof  Dublin,  where  at  the  usual  period  he 
obtained  a  scholaniiip,  and  became  a  most  active  college 
tutor.  Most  of  his  poems,  his  biographer  tells  us,  were 
written  within  a  veiy  short  period,  during  his  abode  in 
eoUcge.  He  took  hia  degnw  of  BJL  in  18L4|  and  woo 
after  commenced  the  task  of  readini;  for  a  fellowship ;  but 
although  he  is  said  to  have  evinced  a  decided  genms  for 
mathematics,  his  habits  of  study  were  always  iinintlsive 
and  di'Mihory.  and  hf  .-^oon  fiajj^^ed  in  this  attempt.  A  dis- 
appomtment  in  love  wluih  lie  met  with  at  last  ueterniinvd 
him,  m  1817,  to  give  it  up  altogether;  the  income  of  the 
acholanhip  woida  hftvo  enabled  him  to  many  the  kuly  to 
whom  he  w«i  attaehed ;  *  hot,  unhappily,'  says  his  bingra- 
pher,  ♦  the  statute  wliich  rendered  marriage  incompatible 
with  that  honourable  station  had  been  lately  revived.'  It 
8  stated  however  that  this  cirtiunisfam  e  had  no  influence  in 
determining  the  choice  of  his  profession  ;  that  the  prevailing 
tendency  of  his  mind  had  always  l>een  towards  the  minis- 
try. Accordingly,  he  took  holy  orders  in  November,  1817, 
and  immediate^  entered  upon  the  duties  of  the  curacy  of 
BaUyelogiatheooonfyof  lyionfttfhiai  wlueh  taowerer  in 
tiie  eomse  of  a  fbw  weeks  iw  mao^ed  to  the  extenrfye 
parish  of  Donoughmore,  where  he  officiated  in  the  same 
capacity.  Here  Wolfe  devoted  himself  with  activity  and 
zeal  to  tiis  spiritual  callint;,  and  souu  at-tiuired  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  the  attachment  of  his  pari-shioners  of  all 
denominations.  But  his  exertions,  and,  .still  more  perhaps 
Uua  nis  attention  to  the  welfare  of  others,  tiis  neglect  of 
his  own  health  and  eomibrt,  speedily  began  to  wear  him 
down;  a  consumptive  tendency  in  his  constitution,  of 
which  some  symptoms  had  appeared  while  he  was  at  col- 
lege, was  confirmed;  a  hurrieu  journey  which  he  made  to 
Scotland  in  May,  1821,  (in  the  couree  of  which  he  spoke  at 
a  public  meeting  held  in  Edinburgh  to  receive  a  deputa- 
tion from  the  Iri.ih  Tract  Society,)  brouirlil  Ins  malady  sud- 
denly to  a  height ;  and  immediately  alter  his  return  home 
he  was  obliged  to  leftve  hia  jiaiisb  and  plaoe  himself  under 
medical  treatment  at  Dublin.  Tiiere  Ibr  a  short  time  he 
continued  to  preach  occasionsDy  with  liis  usual  energy ; 
but  he  gradually  got  worse;  as  winter  apiiroaihed  it  w.u, 
thought  aflvLsable  that  he  should  go  to  the  south  of  France, 
but  after  being  twice  driven  back  to  Holyhead  ho  gave  up 
the  attempt,  and  fixed  himself  near  Exeter ;  on  the  return 
of  summer  he  came  back  to  Dublin ;  in  August  he  made  a 
v<>yage  to  Bordeaux ;  in  November,  as  a  hist  remaining 
hopOiheieiMVBdtotheahetterof  the  Cove  of  Cork;  and 
here  he  expired  on  6ie  morning  of  the  21st  of  February, 

1833.,  in  the  conimencf  ment  of  his  thirty-'-i'con  !  year. 

His  literary  com|>o-.iti<)us  were  collecti-d  atul  published 
in  1825  by  his  friend  the  Rev.  .lohn  A.  Russell.  M.A., 
archdeacon  of  Clogher,  under  the  title  of  *  Remains  of  the 
Jftte  Rev.  Charles  Wolfe,  A.B.,  Curate  of  Donou^hmorc, 
Diooese  of  Armagh.'  From  thk  small  volume,  whieh  has 
been  very  popular  (the  edition  befove  OS,  printed  in 
1838,  is  called  the  Seventh),  the  above  facts  nave  been 
taken.  An  interesting  sketch  of  Wolfe's  history  is  also 


given  in  a  l2mo  volume  entitled  •  College  Recollections,' 

Eublished  at  Ixindon  in  the  .same  y>ar  with  Archdeacon 
Aissell's  work,  but  we  believe  some  montlis  before  it. 
Tile  '  Remains '  (.tilling  'Mii  pp.)  consist  princiiially  of 
Fifteen  Sermons,  an  appendix  of  miscellaneous  thoughts 
and  other  fragments,  and  some  juvenile  pocmsi,  some 
letters,  and  other  compositions  inserted  in  the  Memoii^ 
which,  including  these,  occupies  nearly  half  the  volume. 
Wolfe's  literary  reputation  rests  on  his  famous  ode  entitled 
'  The  Burial  of  Sir  .lolm  Moore,'  \shich  he  composed  m 
1817,  on  readiii;:  Southey's  prose  narrative  in  the  'Edin- 
burgh Annual  Register,'  and  which  first  appeared  mow 
alter  with  his  initials,  though  without  his  knowledge,  in 
the  *  Newry  Telegraph,'  from  which  it  was  immediately 
copied  into  the  London  papers,  and  from  them  into  those 
of  Dublin.  The  noen*  wliich  in  the  pathos  of  a  noble  sim- 
plicity has  lareiy  been  surpassed,  drew  much  attention 
trom  the  first:  but  its  authorship  n  mained  unknown,  ex- 
cept to  a  small  circle  of  Wolte  s  IrieruL  or  associates,  until 
the  question  came  to  be  publicly  discu-sed  in  consequence 
of  a  nigh  encomium  .stated  in  (Japtain  Medwin's  '  Uonvcr- 
satioms  of  Byron '  ;  published  in  18M}»  to  have  been  passed 
upon  it  by  his  lordship.  The  lines  were  attiibuted  to  van 
ous  writers;  and  claimants  to  the  honour  of  having  pro 
duced  them  have  started  up  from  time  to  time,  some  even 
within  the  last  three  or  four  years;  but  none  of  these 
attempts  to  defraud  the  true  author  of  his  rights  have  la ;  ii 
persisted  in.  There  arc  some  lines  of  Wolfe "s  written  to 
the  popular  Irish  air  '  Griunachrce,'  which  in  their  kind 
are  Uttle  inferior  in  merit  to  Uiose  on  the  burial  of  Moore. 

WOLPEKBOTTEL  is  one  of  the  six  eiidea  of  the  duchy 
of  Brunswick,  comprising  an  area  of  about  SflOniare  miles, 
and  50,tKJi)  mhabitant.s.  Wolfenbiittel,  the  capitu,  is  situated 
in  02*  U'  N.  lat.  and  10''  ;J2'  E.  long.,  in  a  low  marshy  siiol 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Ockcr,  which  flows  through  the 
city.  It  was  formerly  well  fortified,  but  the  works  having 
fallen  into  decay  are  for  the  moat  part  demolished,  and  are 
converted  into  publie  walks.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
vis.  the  ct*9del,or  formerly  fortified  part,  and  two  suburbs, 
containing  altogether  about  10,(KX)  inliabitanls.  The  town 
is, on  till'  whole,  wtdl  built,  and  has  broad,  and  for  the  most 
part,  straight  streets,  all  well  ])aved.  Till  17W  it  was  the 
residence  of  the  dukes,  in  whose  palace  there  was  a  manu- 
factory  of  tapestry  and  a  theatre.  Opposite  the  palace 
stands  the  fine  building  erected  by  Duke  Augustus  in  1723, 
on  the  model  of  the  Pftntiieoa  at  Rome,  containing  on  the 
gronnd-floor  the  Doeal  Ridingt^ehool,  and  above  it  tlie 
celebrated  library,  which  wa.s  rendered  still  more  faDMRIS 
by  '  The  Wolfenbiittel  Fruirments,"  j)uljli>hed  by  its  libra* 
nan,  the  learned  G.  E.  1  essmj-,  lo  whom  a  monument 
is  erected.  This  library  contains  a  great  number  of  the 
earliest  impressions  and  10,(XX)  MSS.  It  seems  that  no 
^ood  catalogue  has  been  made,  (or  some  accounts  say  that 
It  consiats  oT  S70,0U0  volumes,  others  of  200,000,  while 
others  again  reduce  it  to  ilO^OO:  anong  them  there  is  a 
large  collection  of  Biblea.  The  town  has  four  churchen,  of 
which  that  of  St.  Maiy  is  remarkable  for  its  hize  ;  an 
antient  arsenal,  now  usea  as  barracks  ;  a  large  iMHir-lioiise  ; 
an  orphan  a-i)  him  :  a  irim,!  gymnasium;  and  se\eial  m1iooI>. 
The  inhabitants  have  a  considerable  trade  in  yarn,  and  they 
also  manufacture  linen,  leather  gloves,  japanned  wares,  papen- 
hanvmga,  silk,  diaper,  tobacco,  liqusan^  and  vitriol ;  there 
are  fikewiae  some  tamwrica  and  ffistflleiiea.  WolfenbBttel 
is  the  seat  of  several  public  offices,  for  the  whole  duchy, 
of  the  consistory  and  of  th»  sujireme  court  of  appeal  for 
Waldeck,  Lippe,  and  Brunswick.  The  pretty  country 
seat  Antoinetlenruh,  having  fallen  into  decay,  has  been 

S.illed  down.  Near  the  town  are  the  two  villages  Ober  and 
iederdahlum,  where  the  beautiful  ducal  palace  of  Sa]z> 
dahlum  formerly  stood.  It  is  now  totally  destroyed.  The 
fine  gftllenr  of  paintincs  whieh  it  contained  (sixty  of  the 
most  vahiaiile  of  which  were  earried  away  by  the  French 
in  iHtXJ,  but  restored,  we  presume,  in  1815)  Ivas  been 
removed  to  Hnmswick,  where  it  is  deposited  in  the  ar- 
senal, together  with  the  mnseoDof  antiiiuitica  end  other 
works  of  art. 

(Brockhaus,  Center  sat  iovx  Lericon  ;  Hassel,  Handbuch 
iler  Ueo^raphie,  vol.  v. :  Stein.  Udmlfmch,  by  HSischel* 
mann  :  I'annabich,  Lehrbuch  :  Stein,  L^wieon,) 

WOLFF,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  VON,  a  celebrated 
German  mathematieian  and  philosopher,  was  horn  at  Bres- 
lau,  Januar>''24,  1679,  and  at  an  earlv  as:e  showed  a  taste 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.   His  father,  who  was  a 
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brewer,  strongly  encouraged  in  him  this  disposition  ;  he 
became  his  first  preceptor,  and,  havinsr  instructed  him  in 
the  Latin  language,  he  sent  him  to  the  pul)lic  scliool  of 
the  town,  in  order  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the 
best  masters  which  it  ati'orded.   The  jouth  there  studied 
dilifi^ntly  the  philosophy  of  the  age,  and  he  ac<iuired 
such  a  facility  in  the  practice  of  disputinp',  that  he  is  sud 
to  have  become  the  nval  of  his  tutors ;  but  before  he  was 
twenty  years  ot  atru,  liavintj  obtained  information  of  the 
revolution  which  tlie  writing!^  of  Descartes  had  beg\m  to 
produce  in  the  schools,  he  was  actuated  by  a  strone  desire 
to  become  acquainted  with  them.  The  resuH  of  nit  ap> 
plication  to  the  Cartesian  philosophy  was  a  determination 
to  cultivate  mathematical  science  for  the  purpose  of 
foundinfi^  on  its  principles  a  system  of  metaphysics.  With 
this  object  in  view  he  passed  through  a  course  nf  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Jena,  and  he  altenvards  went 
to  Leipzig,  where  he  resided  during  three  or  four  years. 
Here,  in  1703,  he  began  to  deliver  lectures ;  and  in  the 
same  year  he  published  two  tracts,  one  entitled  '  De  Rotis 
Dentalts,*  and  the  other  'De  Algorithmo  Infinitesimali 
Differentiali.*  T^e  ability  displavM  in  these  dissertations 
prOCttred  for  Wolff  the  esteem  ana  friendship  of  the  Icanu  d 
men  of  his  countn';  he  became  intimate  with  Tsrhirn- 
hausen  and  Leibnitz,  and  by  them  he  waa  encourai:t  d  in 
his  views  of  giving  to  Germany  a  national  philosophy  which 
might  replace  that  of  Aristotle  as  then  unoentood.   He  at 
fint  intended  to  enter  the  cbnrdi  as  a  profession,  but  he 
was  finally  induced  to  seek  an  appointment  in  ftilfilling  the 
duties  of  which  he  might  continually  advance  hi'^  know- 
ledge of  tlic  sciences.    He  became  therefore  a  randidate 
for  a  professor's  chair,  and  in  1707  be  was  iipjuiiiilid  to 
give  instruction  in  pure  and  mixed  mathematics  in  the 
University  of  Halle.    It  was  while  he  held  this  post  that 
ho  mote  hit  tract  entiUed  'De  Methodo  Mathematica,' 
and  Ms  *  Elementa  Matheseoa  TTnirerBB,*  of  irtiieh  lait 
work  an  enlarged  edition  was  publixhed  at  Geneva  be- 
tween the  years  1732  and  1741,  in  five  volumes,  4to.  The 
first  volume  contains  tlie  following  subjects  : —  '  Commen- 
talio  de  Methodc  Mathematica ;  Arithmetica;  Geomctria  : 
TVigonometriajplana  et  sphsrica :'  the  second, '  Mechanica 
cnm  Slatiea ;  Uydroetatica,  &e. the  third,  *  Optica ;  Per- 
spectiva  atque  Astronomiar*  the  fborth,  *Oeographia; 
( "hronolorria  ;  Gnomoiiica;  Pyrotechnia  ct  Arclntectura:' 
and  the  fifth,  '  C'oninicntatio  de  Prii-tipuis  Scriplis  Mathe- 
maticis,  &c.'    He  also  putjlisbod  at  Leipzig  and  ?"rank- 
fort,  in  1728,  '  Tabulae  Sinuum  atque  Tangentium  tam 
ntonJim  ouam  artiiicialium,  una  cum  Lo^ithmis  nu- 
meroniiii  vtil|;Miuin,  &c.'  Being  made  n  member  of  the 
.  FhiloaophiearSooiety  at  Leii  >zig,  lie  wrote  several  memoirs 
relating  to  mathematics  ana  physic's,  which  were  inserted 
in  tlie  'Acta  Erudilorum,'  and  m  1710  he  was  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

But  the  life  of  Wolff  was  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the 
etodjr  of  metaphysical  and  moral  philoaophr ;  and  between 
the  years  1712  and  1723  be  wrote  his  *Tiioughtt  on  the 
Powen  of  ihe  Human  Mind;  on  the  Deitr  aiSl  the  Unl* 
verse  ;  on  the  Operations  of  N'ature  ;  on  the  Search  af\er 
Happiness ;'  and,  a-s  a  sequel  to  the  last,  '  Thoughts  on 
Society  as  a  means  of  advancini^  Human  Happiness.' 
Tliese  works  were  published  separately  in  the  German 
lan^age,  a  medium  till  then  unemployed  in  treatini;  such 
subjects,  but  the  circumstance  produced  the  best  effects 
by  promoting  in  that  country  the  study  of  philosophy. 
At  a  later  period  he  publiabed  in  the  aame  Janguage  a 
Dictionary  of  Mathematics. 

While  thus  employed,  and  while  his  talents  were  pro- 
curing for  him  invitations  to  occupy  the  chairs  of  philo- 
sophy at  Wittenberg,  I>eipzig,  and  St.  Petersburg,  a  serious 
oppcieition  to  his  person  and  writings  began  to  manifest 
itaelf  in  the  University  of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a 
memoer.  This  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  ftom  the  in- 
trigues of  ^e  theological  professors,  one  of  whom  con- 
ceived a  violent  dislike  to  WollF  because  the  latter,  who 
held  the  post  ut  dean  of  the  faculty  of  theoloiry.  de- 
clining to  receive  liis  son  on  the  ground  of  incapacity, 
had  appointed  Thtimmig,  one  of  his  own  pupils  to  be  his 
liwstant.  In  aooh  circumstances  subjects  of  accusation 
are  not  hmg  wanting^  and  Wtdff  was  cbmiged  with  ca- 
deavonrinpr  to  snbveit  the  proofii  of  the  exmence  of  the 
Deity,  and  to  disturb  the  rcliirious  belief  of  the  students  in  ' 
the  Umversity,  while  his  metaphysical  principles  were  i 
violent^  eriticisel  by  Stabler  in  a  work  wbidt  waa  pub*  | 


lished  at  Jena.    It  happened  also  that  WoItT,  in  one  of  tdfl 
lectures,  had  spoken  highly  in  favour  of  the  moral  pr»^cep*» 
of  Confucius,  which  had  then  recently  been  made  known  to 
the  people  of  Europe  through  the  researches  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  in  the  East ;  ami  this  approbation  of  the  doc- 
trines of  a  heathen  philosopher  wae  eoneide?ed     a  amic^ 
though  Wolff  was  so  far  from  being  aware  of  giving  cmsc 
of  offence,  that,  as  he  states  in  his  letter  to  the  minister  at 
Berlin,  he  intended  to  pubHsh  the  discourse  at  Home  with 
the  consent  of  the  Inquisition.   The  king  of  Prussia,  t>einf 
instigated  by  some  of  the  military  authorities,  who  repre- 
sented that  the  sentiments  of  Wolff  might  become  dan- 
gerotts  to  the  elate  by  holding  out  to  the  soldiera  an  excuse 
for  desertion,  suddenly  deprived  the  profemor  of  his  ap- 
pointment, and  issued  an  order  that  ne  should  quit  the 
kingdom  in  two  days.    Wolff  accordingly,  November  3, 
1723,  lefl  Halle  and  went  to  reside  at  Cassel,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  landgrave,  who  conferred  on  him 
the  title  of  councillor,  and  appointed  him  orofes&or  of 
mathematics  and  phUoeopliy  at  Marburg.    Here  he  re- 
sided about  eighteen  years,  and  during  tluit  time  he  pab> 
lished  his  metaphysical  works.  The  nrst  and  greatest  of 
these  is  entitled  'Philosophia  Rationalis,  sivc  Losrica  me- 
thodo scientific^  pertraclata,'  41o.,  17"2H.    Tlie  others  are. 
'  PsyLliologia  Empinca,  &c.,'  4to.,  1728  ;    '  Philo<<?phiA 
prima,  sive  Ontologia,  Stc.,'  4to.,  1730 ;  *  Cosmologia  ge- 
neralis,'  4to..  1731  ;  *  Pkychologia  Rationalis,'  4to..  I7M; 
Theologia  Naturalia,'  4to.,  1787:  •Philoeophia  Fnctia 
Univemlis,*  4to..  1738-9 ;  and  *Fhiloeophia  Momlia,  sn 
Ethica,'  4to.,  1732. 

Amidst  these  labours  Wolff  found  time  to  write  in  de- 
fence of  his  doctrines,  and  by  degrees  the  vioU'iu  e  o!  'r.,« 
antagonists  began  to  abate.  Among  them  there  wert 
many  who  disapproved  of  the  strong  meawigM  which  bad 
been  adopted  aninst  him,  and  there  were  aome  who  de- 
sired his  return  In  the  hope  of  promoting  a  reviTsl  of  ne- 
taphysical  science  in  Prussia.  FrcdericK  the  Great,  whf? 
he  ascended  the  throne,  appointed  commissioners  i 
examinr  \\'oIfrs  wn1i;ii;s  arid  iiKjuire  into  the  cau"';.- 
his  banishment,  and  the  report  being  favourable,  he  wx? 
in  1733  invited  back  to  Halle ;  the  invitation  was  rt- 
peated  six  yean  afterwards,  but  it  was  not  till  1741  that  i. 
was  accepted.  WolfP  had  been,  in  172^,  appointed  as 
honorary  professor  of  t!ie  .'\cademy  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  and 
in  1733  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acad6mie 
Sciences  at  Paris. 

On  his  return  to  Halle  he  was  made  privy-councillor, 
vice-chancellor,  and  professor  of  international  law  ;  the 
king  aAerwarde  made  him  Chancellor  of  the  Univeni^. 
and  by  the  elector  of  Bavaria  the  dignity  of  a.  Baron  of  tm 
Empire  was  conferred  upon  him.  It  is  said  however  thst 
Wolff  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that  his  lecturw 
were  not  well  attended  ;  either  age  had  diminished  ha 
powers,  or,  as  it  is  supposed,  his  numerous  writings  being 
m  the  bands  of  all  tm  Gemn  ftndents,  his  oral  instme- 
tiona wen  nojonger  neccmar^.  Beiag  attacked^  tte 
gout  in  the  rtonaen,  he  died«  naviiig  bofM  hfiaiiffnnv 
with  fortitude  and  Chriatiaa  pic^,  April  9^  1984^  in  me 
76th  year  of  his  age. 

The  merit  of  WoltT  consisted  in  a  correct  and  methodicxi 
arrangement  of  the  subjects  of  philosophical  science,  rather 
than  in  discovery.  He  borrowed  freely  from  his  imme- 
diate predecessors,  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  and  eren  tem 
the  writers  of  the  Aristotelian  school ;  and,  hnTing  aa 
earnest  desire  to  combine  utility  with  troth,  he  endea- 
voured to  reduce  the  apparently  heterogeneous  dementi 
under  one  system.  That  ne  completely  succeeded  in  thu 
difficult  task  it  is  too  much  to  say ;  entertaining  the  pro- 
ject of  introducing  in  philosophical  investigations  the 
precise  methods  which  are  employed  in  mathematics,  he 
appears  to  have  overlooked  the  want  of  homogeneity  ia 
the  elements  of  the  former  branch  of  science,  which 
renders  it  impoesible  to  arrive  at  conclusions  by  purely 
alistract  rew'-nnincrs.  In  stating  a  philosophical  propoa- 
tion  which  pcrhajis  is  .sell-evident,  he  often  exhibit*  a 
tedious  demonstration  in  order  that  he  may  show  its  de- 
pendence on  some  more  general  theorem  wbich  precedes 
It ;  and  his  developmenta  are  remarkable  for  their  extra* 
ordinary  proliiity. 

WoHr  divides  human  knowTedge  into  three  parts,  his- 
torical, phihwopliical.  and  mathcmalical  :  in  the  first  he 
includes  everything  relating  to  material  as  well  as  unnu- 
terial  being,  that  is^  whatever  ii  ct^gniiiible  bj  the  senses 
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or  by  intem&l  conviction.  The  second  he  considers  as 
comprehending  the  reasons  of  things ;  and  he  states  its 
object  to  be  the  explanation  of  the  reason  that  what  is 
possible  may  be  realized.  His  third  division  comtitutet  the 
KDOwledbe  of  quanti^.  He  diTidM  wchotogy  into  two 
kincb,  wfieh  m  designated  rational  aiKl  empirical,  and  the 
former  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  as  the  science  of 
things  possible  relatively  to  the  soul  only.  He  defines 
science  in  general,  the  facultyof  demonstrating. 

He  appears  to  have  formed  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the 
connection  of  the  ■daaeet,  his  taste  leading  him  to  seek 
the  grounds  of  tlieir  eomection  only  in  their  being  deduced 
from  £nt  «riiieqde%  which  he  conceiTed  to  exut  in  the 
human  undecrtanding ;  and  his  criterion  of  truth  consisted 
in  the  thinf^  predicated  being  in  accordance  with  the  idea 
of  the  subject.  His  dissertations  on  the  employment  of 
hypotheses,  and  on  the  drdiictions  drawn  from  experience, 
are  the  developments  of  a  few  general  maxims,  very  just 
hot  trite ;  and  his  views  on  the  liberty  of  philosophizing 
an  sound,  thouf^atthe  tiaw  thagr  wan  wmtan,  tMjr  ap- 
pearad  too  bold. 

SQa  metaphyiieal  theory  maintained  its  groand  in  Ger- 
many from  the  death  of  Leibnitz  to  the  time  when  the 
school  of  Kant  was  formed.  He  is  con.sidere(l  as  the  dis- 
ciple and  commentator  of  the  former  philosopher;  and  he 
atimitted  a  sort  of  pre-established  harmony  from  whence 
results  the  conformity  of  the  operations  of  the  soul  with 
those  of  the  body,  but  he  differed  from  his  master  in  con- 
sidering that  haiinooy  not  as  a  resuit  of  the  will  of  the 
Deitjr»  out  of  the  cfaaagaa  whieh  an  eontiiHiaUy  in  opera- 
tion in  the  uniTene :  the  latter  lie  eonridered  as  a  piece  of 

mechanism  set  in  motion  by  its  first  cause.  He  demon- 
strates at  length  the  existence  of  Ciod,  tal%uii:^  eare  at  the 
same  time  to  separate  the  idea  of  the  Divuu-  HeinK  tVum 
that  of  the  soul  of  the  world;  and  he  maintained  the 
opinion  that  the  Author  of  the  universe  being  all-perfect 
mui^  have  neeeawily  created  the  best  of  all  poasible 
worlds.  AsMrtiag  also  the  perfect  fireedom  of  nan^  will, 
he  admits  that  this  freedom  is  limited  to  the  power  of 
choosing  what  appears  to  be  the  best  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances. 

His  general  rule  of  morality  is,  11i;it  each  man  shmihi,  .as 
inucli  as  depends  on  himself,  wluit  may  render  his  own 
condition  and  that  of  others  as  perfect  as  possible.  While 
acknowledging  that  God  ia  tht  aouree  of  all  morality,  he 
oonsideia  tJMt  maak  in  aonw  mmcts  a  law  to  himself; 
that  an  aetkm  ia  good  or  had  in  itieU;  independently  of 
divine  precepts,  and  that  the  conduct  of  man  ought  not  to 
be  influencea  merely  by  the  fear  of  punishment  or  the  hope 
of  reward.  Natural  law  is,  m  Ins  mind,  identical  witli  mo- 
rality, and  he  makes  both  to  depend  on  the  obligation  man 
is  under  to  advance  constantly  towards  perfection. 

Wolff's  poUtical  science  u  founded  on  the  principle 
that  eTenrtoing  should  be  done  for  the  public  benefit  and 
themainMaaneaof  puUieaeettrifar:  he  ooaaidoia  a  limited 
raonarchT  as  the  most  fkmrntabie  for  the  attunment  of 
these  enas,  though  he  admits  that  this  is  not  without  some 
inconveniences.  He  leaves  to  the  prince  the  right  of  deter- 
mining what  is  be.st  for  the  public  gocxi,  but  lie  make.s  hitu 
subject  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  He  inquires  into  the 
causes  of  the  wealth  of  nations,  but  his  views  on  this  sub- 
ject are  confined  chiefly  to  the  state  of  society  in  his  own 
age,  and  want  the  generality  whieh  ia  oon^ltant  with  the 
present  state  of  this  branch  of  science. 

His  political  works  ate,  *  Jus  NaturB,'  Fnmcofuiti  et 
lipaia,  viii.  ton.  4to..  1788:  and  *  Jua  Ganliniii'  Balle, 
1752. 

.Ludovici,  I'ita,  fata  et  whjpta.  d.  Wo^fUt  Laipsig  ; 
liiosraphie  Untverselle.) 

WOLFF,  PIUS  ALEXANDER,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished German  actors  of  the  present  centuiv,  was  bom 
in  1782,  at  Augsburg.  His  parents  designed  nim  for  one 
of  the  learoad  professions,  hut  his  own  inclination,  as  well 
as  his  natural  talents,  led  him  to  the  stage.   In  1804  he 

was  one  of  the  actors  eiiL,'aged  at  Weimar,  the  theatre  of 
which  place  was  then  regaided  as  the  model  for  all 
(ieiinany.  Schiller  and  Guthe  were  themselves  actively 
engaged  in  conducting  the  theatre  and  training  the  actors. 
As  Wolff  was  a  man  of  much  greatei  talent  than  the  ma- 

iority  (MT  actors*  Gothe  took  espedal  trouble  with  htm, 
rained  him  on  sound  iu^itie  prindpiles,  and  i^erwarda 
declared  that  Wolff  had  become  an  actor  auite  to  his 
muid.   Wolff  devoted  tumseli  especially  to  tne  perform- 
P.  Cm  No.  1744. 


ing  of  tragic  characters  and  youthful  heroes,  which  ha 
acted  to  perfection.  His  performance  of  Hamlet,  tiM 
Marquis  Posa,  Max.  Piccolomini,  Weisslingen,  Orestea,and 
Tasso,  made  such  an  impression  in  Germanv,  that  to  tfaia 
day  ha  is  ooondand  the  standard  far  which  other  adan 
are  measored.  At  a  later  period  no  oeearionally  aln 
acted  comic  and  humorous  charaoten,  in  which  he  was 
much  admired,  though  tragedy  was  at  aU  times  his  peculiar 
field,  in  which  he  was  unsurpassed.  In  1816  halN0MM4 
member  of  the  royal  theatre  of  Berlin. 

He  died  at  Weimar  in  18S8.  During  the  latter  years  of 
his  life  he  wrote  several  dramas,  whidi  were  well  received, 
and  some  of  which  are  atill  &vowite  plays  in  Germany. 
Three  of  them.  •  Caesario,'  a  ooowd^,  *  FAieht  urn  Pflieht/ 
and  •  Preciosa,'  form  the  first  vdhune  of  a  collection  which 
he  published  under  the  title  '  Dmmatische  Spiele,' Oerlin. 
1S23,  but  the  collection  was  not  continued,  and  his  other 
plays  appeared  .separately  at  ilifferent  times.  'Preciosa' 
has  become  celebrated  by  being  taken  by  C.  M.  von  Weber 
as  the  text  for  one  of  his  most  popular  operas.  His  other 
piaya  an— *D«r  ^md  dea  Aubri;  tJSuM,  IffiSO ; 


*Der  Mmui  von  fiiaftig  Jahna*  (Batttn,  1880):  *tkma 
siegt  in  lidiemlnni'  and  'Dar  Kaamnfficncr  (Borifai, 

1832>. 

i.Gervinus,  Neuere  Getchichte  der  Poet.  National-Litm-a- 
tttr  der  Deuttchen,  ii.,  p.  559  ;  Brockhaus,  Convertations- 
Lexieon.) 

WOLFRAM  VON  ESCHENBACH,  a  Minnesinger, 
who  lived  in  the  first  part  of  the  thirtoenlh  century,  waa 
the  bcit  Gorman  poet  of  lua  time.  Ha  waa  pnbably  bora 
at  a  castle  called  Bsehenbach,  which  seems  to  have  been 

situated  in  the  LTpper  Palatinate,  and  he  was  descended 
f:um  a  noble  family.  At^er  having  been  made  a  knight,  he 
led  the  hfe  of  a  warlike  troubadour,  and  the  princes  of  the 
empire  received  him  with  equal  satisfaction  m  their  camp 
and  at  their  court.  He  wasjoresent  at  the  famous  poetical 
festival  on  the  Wartburg.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life  ha 
retired  to  his  native  countiy :  he  died  in  1220. 

Wolfram  von  Eschenbaen  was  a  very  fertile  poet.  Of 
his  numerous  productions  the  greater  pert  however  are 
lo^t,  but  his  principal  poem  has  most  luckily  been  pre- 
served in  MS.  at  St.  Gallen  and  at  some  other  places. 
This  poem  is  entitled  '  Pari'iviii  ;'  the  subject  of  it  is  partly 
taken  from  French  and  Proven^  models — the  holy  Gral 
bein^  the  manrelloua  dgoct  whldi  the  hero  of  the  poem, 
Pamval*  puisnes  in  a  lone  comae  of  adTcnturcs.  lie  at 
faathcoomeo  king  of  the  Gtal,  and  ttna  oi^ojb  tha  purest 
happiness  and  perfection  which  man  can  attam.  There  is 
an  epical  tendency  in  the  poem,  but  it  would  be  incorrect 
to  call  it  an  epic  ;  full  of  deep  thoughts  on  the  destiny  of 
man,  on  the  mysterious  nature  of  his  soul,  on  hie  religious 
and  moral  duties,  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  poems  which  are 
peculiar  to  German  Uterature.  and  of  which  Gothe's  '  Faust' 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  striking  specimen.  The 
•  Pamval' waawrittaa  about  ISOBw  It  waa  first  printed  in 
1477.  fol.,  in  an  hteorreet  and  mutilated  edition,  which  wai 
reprinted  and  somewhat  corrected  in  the  first  volume  of 
'  Sammlung  Altdeutscher  Gedichte,'  by  Miiiler,  who  col- 
lated the  MS.  of  St.  Gallen.  The  other  extant  works  of 
Wolfram  of  Eschenbach  are,  2,  *Titurel,'  first  printed  in 
1477.  4to.,  a  fragment  of  an  introductory  poem  to  Parxival, 
and  in  Genrinurs  opinion  the  finest  specimen  of  anttent 
German  poeby,  which  must  not  be  confounded  witit  anottier 
poem,  likewise  called  '  Titorel.'  which  waa  once  incorrectly 
attributed  to  Wolflmm ;  3, '  Willehafan  von  Orangis '  ( Wif. 
I  tarn  of  Grange),  in  Manesse's  collection  of  Minnesangers, 
where  there  are  also  several  of  the  author's  minor  lyrical 
pacms.  An  excellent  critical  edition  of  all  the  extant  pro- 
ductions of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach  was  publishea  by 
Lachmann,  Berlin,  1833,  8vo.,  who  has  added  a  valuable 
introduction  to  the  Life  and  W  wks  of  the  author.  Wolfram, 
aeomdiai^tocoBtemponry  writen,  was  a  veiv  learned  man ; 
his  style  u  simple,  clear,  and  elegant,  and  the  diAcultiee 
which  exist  are  rather  due  to  the  mystical  tendenqr 
of  the  .author  and  his  1  ran^cendental  ideas,  than  to  a  want 
of  tho.se  qualities  which  constitute  a  great  writer. 

I  Gervinus,  Getchichte  der  PoetucAenNuHomit  LjitmlW 
der  Ufuifrhen,  vol.  i..  p.  407-433.) 

WOLFRAM.  rTt!N(iSTlll.1 

WOLGA,  rVou»A.l 

WOLGBMlflH,  MICHAEL,  a  eddiratcd  old  Oeman 

painter  and  engraver  on  copper  and  in  wood,  was  l>om  at 
Niimberg  in  1434.   He  was  the  first  Grerman  artist  whc 
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•Hainad  uy  degree  of  excellenoe  in  pdaBoft  tad  h*  Imm 

tilt  additional  noaour  of  having  beea  the  maater  of  Albeit 

Durer.  Wolgcmuth's  wood-cuts  are  the  oldest  prints  of 
that  class  in  (Jtmiaiiy  nl  which  the  artist  is  known,  and 
they  are  extreinolv  ijcarct'.  Woliicrautli's  paintings  are 
likewise  scarce  ;  tntre  are  two  in  the  Augustine  church  at 
Nurnberg.  another  in  Our  Lily's  cliapel,  and  a  Last  Judg- 
ment in  the  town-house  of  the  tame  place ;  and  one  in 
the  church  of  Schwabach  tu  which  lie  wm  jwid,  in 
1907,  600  florins,  for  that  period  s  Tery  great  ram :  lome 
years  after  this  tlie  celebrated  Amberjrer  oharKtHl  the  cm-  ' 
peror  Charles  V.  tor  his  portrait  only  37)  florins.  There  is  i 
also  a  vahxable  work  by  him  in  the  Imperi;il  Galiery  ol' 
Vienna,  painted  in  1511 ;  another  in  the  Louvre  at  Pahs; 
and  in  the  Pinakothek  at  Munich  there  are  ftve  pieeei  by 
Wolgemuth.  He  died  in  1519,  aged  8S. 

The  king  of  Bavaria  pONeaaaa  «  portnit  of  WcTgemath« 
painted  in  15IC,  in  his  82ad  JWBT,  1^  his  pupil  Albert 
Diirer ;  this  is  inscribed  upon  the  back  of  the  picture. 

Wolgemuth's  .^tyle  has  the  defectt  of  the  works  ol  art  of 
his  age,  eape^iaily  iu  design ;  hii  works  however  are  care- 
AlUy  ftoMfaedt  exhibit  much  expression,  and  in  the  dra- 
PjKua  are  inperior  to  the  work*  of  nanjr  of  the  eaiiMot 
cierman  pidnwrs  who  raceeeded  hini. 

Yi'uV'emulh  and  Pleydenwwffcot  in  wood  the  illustra- 
tions ul  a  curious  and  celehrated  qld  work  in  folio,  known 
as  the  'Niimberg  ChroniL-lo  "  of  Hartmann  Scheikl.  a  jihy- 
iiciaoi  It  was  published  tiiat  in  Latin»  in  1403,  eight  years 
after  the  death  of  ill  author,  and  waa  traaalated  into'Ger- 
Bum  w  the  ibllowinf  year.  The  enta  eomut  of  views  of 
towns  and  portraHa  of  eminent  men.  The  Latin  editioa  i» 
tlu-  belter  ;  the  title  commences — ^' Liber  ChronicORMI  per 
viiun  Kpiti  iiiatis  el  Ilreviarii  conipilatus,'  &c. 

Thi  i  e  are  s*^  \  eral  oM  prints  and  wood-cutji  marked  W, 
wliich  have  been  attributed  to  \\  olgemuth,  but  from  their 
in&riority  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  was  the  author  of 
them :  two  other  did  engraven,  Wencealaiia  and  J.  Walch, 
mariled  tiieir  printa  with  »W,  but  it  ia  not  known  that 
Wolgemuth  ever  did. 

(Doppelmayer,  Ilistorischc  Nachricht,  ;  Fiorillo, 
Geschtrhte  der  Zfichtifii  Sin  K unite,  J^-c.) 

WOLKONSKOIT.  Amorphous.  Structure  compact. 
Fracture  imperfect,  conchoidal.  Hardness  2-5.  Colour 
Ught  emeraid-neen.  Streak  bluisb-eieen  and  shining, 
(^eque.  Nearly  dull.  Specific  gravl^2'2.  It  iaao  ex- 
tremely fragile  tnat  it  readily  talis  to  jiieocaOBftilight  Mow. 

It  is  found  at  Perm  in  Russia. 

Analjaiii  by  Bt  rthier — 

Oxide  of  chromium  .  'M-0 
Oxide  of  iron  •  .  7*2 
Silica  •  •  •  27'2 
Magneiia  •  •  7*2 
Water     •      .      .  8»2 

WOLLASTON,  WILLIAM,  author  of  '  Tlie  IteliKnoti  of 
Nature  Delineated,' was  bom  at  Cot  on-C'lanford  in  Stafford- 
ahire,  on  the  26th  of  Mandit.  1<»0.  He  was  descended 
ikoni  aa  old  and  eonaiderable  Staffordshire  family,  but  be- 
longed to  a  younger  and  a  poor  branch  of  it.  '  When  he 
was  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  a  Latin  school  was  opened 
il  Shenston  in  Stafi'ordshire,  where  his  father,  a  private 
entlenian  uf  a  small  fortune,  then  resided;  and  Mr.  Wol- 
aston  was  immediately  sent  to  the  master  of  it  for  such  in- 
struction as  he  was  capable  to  give  him,  and  continued 
near  two  years  under  his  care.  Allerwarda  1m  waa  aent  to 
Litchfield  school,  in  which  a  great  cobAHBea  aoon  after 
happened,  and  the  magistrate*  of  the  city  tnmed  the 
master  out  of  the  schoolhouse.  Many  s<  hMi;irh  followed 
the  ejected  master;  and  Mr.  Wcllaston  amongst  the  rest, 
lie  remained  with  him  till  he  quitted  hi*  school,  w  hich 
was  about  three  years ;  and  then,  the  schism  being  ended, 
be  returned  into  the  free-school,  and  continued  tliere  about 
a  year.  This  was  all  the  schooling  Mr.  WolhMton  efver 
had.'  (C\uke's  Li/e  of  fFbliatton,  prefixed  to  Ma  edition 
of  *he  •  Religion  of  Nature,'  Hvo.,  IT^H),  p.  v.)  On  the  IRth 
of  June.  1G74,  he  was  entered  a  pensioner  at  Sidney  Sussex 
College,  (^ambridtie,  where  he  resided  almost  without  in- 
terruption until  th«  iUth  of  September,  1681,  by  which 
time  he  had  taken  his  Master  of  Arts'  degree  and  deacon's 
ttdeia.  He  was  dia^ipointed  in  not  obtaining  a  fellow- 
abip  in  hia  college,  for  which  he  had  lafaomad  with  great 
dil^enoe,  and  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  which  be  had  sub- 


mitted  to  much  ineonvenience  from  poverty  daring  his 
reudence  in  the  univenity.  On  leaving  colfoge  be  tedi 
the  situation  of  assistant^naster  at  Birmtngham  aehool,  and 

shortly  after  he  joined  the  school  he  o'  t:iiiu  d  a  lectiireahip 
in  a  chapel  two  miles  out  of  Birmingham.  After  h3\ine 
filled  the  situation  of  assistant-master  for  about  four  v-  ars 
he  was  appointed  second  ma.ster  of  the  school,  wluc£  had 
three  masters  and  two  assistant-masters,  and  at  tlM  amae 
time  took  prieat'a  ofden.  Thia  naatetahip  wan  vrath 
only  701.  a  year.  Gkit  of  Ids  anall  ineome  be  vfaa  sMe 
to  cive  assistance  to  two  hrolhens  who  had  irnt  into  diffi- 
culties. '  In  the  good  offices  which  lie  tlul  tlu  rn  at  Uu? 
time,"  says  the  bioirrapher  who  has  been  aJrt-ady  quoted, 
'he  seems  rather  to  have  overacted  his  part,  for  be  ui> 
duleed  his  affection  for  them  more  than  was  eonaiatiat 
with  a  due  nagardto  his  awa  weiiMe,  aa  be  vraatbea  dr> 
camataneed.* 

In  August,  1G88,  the  poor  schoolmaster  Ruddenly  fouad 
himself  in  affluence  by  the  death  of  a  second  coiisan.  th# 
head  of  his  own  branch  of  the  Woliaston  family,  Mr.  V.  i 
lasfon  of  Shenton,  in  Leicestershire,  who  greatly  to  his  o»3 
surprise  made  him  his  heir.  This  gentleman  had  not  kne 
befare  his  death  ioat  his  only  aon,  and  not  chooaiag  to  gin 
his  eltate  to  Ma  dangMeia,  proeeeded  to  aettle  it  on  the 
nnele  and  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  K:it  ;i  fu-rhw 
aequamlanoit  with  his  youni;er  relative,  and  the  iiiirh  cha- 
racter whieli  he  lieaid  of  him,  led  him  before  his  de.alu  Iff 
revoke  this  settlement  and  make  another.  '  Hia  cousin  «f 
Shenton  was  used  to  employ  peraona  pAftMf,  to  ataem 
our  authot's  behaviour,  who  little  anapeoled  aav  avh 
matter.  And  Ms  behavionrwtu  (bond  to  be  saeh,  that  tlic 
stiictcr  the  ulisorvations  were  upon  it,  the  more  1hcytum«l 
to  Ins  advantacc.  In  fine,  Mr.  Woliaston  l)ecamt' 
thoroughly  satisfied  of  our  author  s  merit,  that  he  re\oW 
the  before-mentioned  settlement  and  made  a  will  in  b- 
fa vour.'    (ClaHie's  Lf^  p.  SL) 

Woliaston  now  wwt  to  leside  in  London,  and  on  tk 
26th  of  November,  1680^  married  a  dabghter  of  Mr. 
Nicholas  Charlton,  a  citizen  of  London,  who  broxicrht  bra 
another  accession  of  ibrtune.  He  now  devoted  hira*-  ' 
entireiy  tn  tlir  uijoynient  of  <iomestic  happiness  and  th' 

Kursuit  of  learnini;.  '  He  may  most  truly  be  said,*  observe 
is  biographer,  '  to  have  settled  in  Londoo,  for  he  vor 
seldom  went  out  of  it.  He  took  no  deligbt  ia  annecesiirf 
journeys,  and  ibr  abova  thirty  years  before  Ms  death  M 
not  been  absentftOBlUshabitation  in  Charter  House  Sqnvt 
so  much  as  one  whole  night.'  (p.  xiv.)  His  studies  were  pr.r- 
eijiallydiiH-cicil  to  tlu-  aiitiiTil  laii^uatrfs  and  morals  .1": 
theology,  and  etnhraced  nmtiunialies  and  natural  phili:-> 
phy,  and  the  Arabic  language.  In  1690  he  published  a  f« 
nhiase  of  a  part  of  the  '  Book  of  Ecclesiastea,'  and  in  ITffi 
he  composed  and  printed,  but  only  for  private  ctrcnlatiea 
a  small  Latin  grammar.  The  *  Keligion  of  Nature  DeB- 
neated'  was  published  in  1724,  but  a  very  short  time 
I'tnv  his  (ifatli.  A  number  ot' other  works  which  he  hi.' 
wiitten  (iuruifi:  his  t'oiir-and-thirty years'  studious  residence 
in  London,  were  committed  by  him  to  the  flames  a  sbor*. 
time  before  his  death.  Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  ana* 
scripts  which  were  ftnmd  after  his  death,  and  whirt  lai 
biographer  supposes  escaped  the  same  (kte  only  by  thcB 
beinjf  forgotfon : — 1,  A  Hebrew  Grammar ;  2.  'TyrociiBa 
Arabua  rt  S\riaea;'  'Specimen  Vocabniarii  Biblw- 
Hebraici,  literis  no.stratihus  quantum  fert  Lingiiariim  Di»- 
sonantia  descripti ;'  4,  'Formulm  quiedam  Geinarinse;'  i, 
'  De  Generibus  Pedunt,  Metrorum,  Carminura.  &c.  apud 
JudEeos,GnBCOs,et  Ijatinoa;'  0,  'DeVocum  Tonis  Momtio 
ad  Tyrones  ;*  7, '  Rudimenta  ad  Mathesin  et  Philosopiuan 
spectantia;'  8,  •  Miwellanea  Philologiea ;'  9,  'Opmioni 
nf  the  .\ntient  Philosophers;'  10,  ' 'loi'fn'vti,  sivc  Reli- 
^'lonis  et  Literaturti'  Jiidaiea-  Synoijsis;'  11.  'A  Coi- 
leetion  of  s(imc  Antiquities  and  Pmlicnlars  in  the  Histonr 
of  Mankind,  tending  to  show  that  Men  have  not  been  here 
upon  this  Earth  fiom  Eternity,'  &c. :  12,  'Some  PssBSca 
relatingto  the  History  of  Chnst,  collected  out  of  the  Ri- 
mitive  Fathere ;'  13, '  A  TVeatlse  relating  to  the  Jews,  of 
their  Antiquities.  LanETiiace,  &e.'  Bosiiles  tluse  there  waj 
a  numerous  collection  of  sermons  lound.  From  the  titles 
it  may  be  supposed  that  many  of  these  manuscript  worts 
were  composed  to  assist  his  own  studicp.  '  What  renders 
it  the  more  probable,'  says  Dr.  Clarke,  *  or  indeed  almost 
beyMKi  doubt,  that  ha  would  have  destroyed  tfacaa  like> 
wise  ifhe  ladieiBaBaeredtfaeni,iB  fhataavcnloffiMMa 
wMeh  remain  nndeatroyed  are  only  nidiments  or 
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dietchc^  of  what  he  aOorwards  rocotibidered  and  carvicd 
on  much  iarther,  and  which  soon  after  such  revisal  he 
neverUielcH  committed  to  the  flames,  as  being  stiU,  ia  his 
opinion,  short  of  tint  perfection  to  wkich  he  derired  ftnd 
hail  inti'iidcd  tobrin?  them.'  i  p.  xiciii.) 

Wolhiston  died  on  (he  2yth  of  October.  1724.  in  his 
sixty-sixth  year.  The  immediate  cause  of  ln<  dfiith  wa.'*  a 
Tracture  of'  the  arm,  which  happened  when  he  wa«  in  a 
had  state  of  health.  His  wife  nail  died  four  ymn  Mbre. 
Tbey  bad  lived  nrnt  bappily  tOMtber  for  tbiitf  fmn,  and 
she  had  borne  Mm  elevea  dhndrem,  of  whom  lie  veil  SOP* 
vived  their  fathrr.  Hr>  was  b\iried  by  the  side  of  )u>  wife 
in  the  church  of  Great  Finborongh  in  Suffolk,  where  one 
of  his  estates  1^,  and  wlwra  his  eldest  son  allcswardB 
resided. 

*DMSaOgianofNatureDe1ilMat«d'il,Bs  tlie  name  im- 
plies, an  cnorition  of  man's  various  moial  duties  and  the 
principles  or  fliem,  independently  of  revelation,  and  of  so 

miich  as  may  be  learnt  w  ifhont  revelation  of  the  divine 
povernment  of  the  world.  '11u>  chief  jjeculiarity  of  Wol- 
lattton's  .system  of  morals  is  tliat  be  n  iVrs  all  duties  to  tnith 
a»  their  fundamental  principle,  defining  truth  to  be  the 
expre&sion  of  tbings  u  they  aitt,  aad  extending  the  defini- 
tion by  the  remark  that  *  a  true  propositioii  may  be  denied, 
or  things  may  be  denied  to  be  what  they  are  oy  deeds  as 
well  a-,  by  express  words,  or  another  proposition.'  As  an 
instance,  theft  would  be  interpreted  by  Wollaston  as  a 
ileni?:  of  the  true  owner's  proj>erty  in  tbt  irnruls  stolen.  On 
this  somewhat  fanciful  foundation  the  whole  rantre  of  human 
duties,  with  the  exception  of  course  of  those  arisinj?  out  of 
Mvaalcd  religion,  is  built  up  by  WoDaston  with  great  in- 
premity  and  skill.  The  woi«  is  not  eomplete;  the  author 

sets  (Hit  with  proposinir  to  liimsplf  three  questions  to  be 
answered: — 1,  '  Is  there  really  an\  siuh  thinsr  as  iialural  re- 
Jifilion,  proper!  V  nud  truly  hO  enlled  ?'  2,  '  If  there  is,  what  is 
it  r  and,  3,  •  rtow  may  a  man  qualify  himself,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  jud?e  for  hiniself,  of  the  otMr  religions  professed 
in  the  worul;  to  settle  his  own  opinions  in  wpuUble 
mntters;  and  then  to  enjoy  tranquillity  of  mind,  neittier 
disturbing  others,  nor  beinj;  disturbed  at  what  passes 
nmon^  them  ?"  Onlv  the  fir^t  two  of  these  three  questions 
are  answered.  \Vol"la-ston  bad  becjnn  to  answer  the  third 
question,  but  bad  made  little  progress,  when  death  over- 
took him. 

llie  woik  was  vor  popdar  on  its  fiist  publication ;  ten 
thonsand  copies  of  ifaeeordingfo  Dr.  Clarke,  having  been 

sold  in  n  very  ft  w  years.  The  best  edition  is  the  seventh 
and  la^t.  to  v.liuh  is  prefixed  the  biocraphical  sketdi,  by 
Dr.  Clarke,  whence  Ibis  :i  in  II  ii'.t  h:' sheen  principally  derived, 
and  which  was  edited  by  him  at  the  request,  as  he  states 
in  an  advert isement.  nf  Caroline,  the  wife  of  (ieorge  II. 

WOLLASTON.  WILLIAM  HYDK,  M.D.,  a  distin- 
guished cultivator  of  natural  edence,  was  bom  Angnst  6th, 
1760.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Wol- 
l.oston,  of  Chiselhin^t  in  Kent,  who  from  his  own  observa- 
tions made  an  extensive  catalosrue  of  the  northern  eircum- 
polar  stars,  which,  with  an  account  of  the  instruments 
employed  and  tables  for  the  reductions,  was  published 
under  the  title  of'  FascictUus  Astronomicus '  in  1800. 

Having  gone  throngh  the  usual  prcparatorj*  course  of 
education,  he  was  sent  to  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  applied  him.self  diligently  to  the  studies  immediately 
rehitui!,'  to  the  medical  profession,  for  which  he  was  in- 
tended, and  where  he  took  the  desfrec  of  Doctor  in  Medi- 
cine in  17!.'3 :  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
the  Koyai  Society,  to  whose  *  Transactions,' during  his  life, 
he  eoniributed  many  papers  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  in  1806  he  was  chosen  one  of  its  secretaries.  He  was 
also  appointed  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Geological 
Society. 

Dr.  Wollaston  entered  info  practice  a.s  a  physician,  and 
for  a  time  resided  at  Burj'  Edmunds :  he  afterwards 
removed  to  London,  and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
in  this  city  his  talents  would  procure  for  "him  an  extensiTe 
reputation ;  but  either  because  his  success  was  not  ec^ual 
to  his  expectations,  or  in  consequence  of  the  dtsappomt- 
ment  whi(  h  he  felt  in  not  obtaining;  the  post  of  physician 
to  St.  Georije's  Hospital,  Dr.  Peniberton  haviui;  been 
on  this  occasion  preferred  to  him,  he  determined  to  quit 
the  profession,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  pursuit  of 
natural  philosophy. 

The  researches  of  men  of  science,  however  important 
they  may  faava  been  to  mankind  by  the  improvements  to 


\  which  thev  have  led  marts  and  manufactures,  liave  seldom 
been  productive  of  immediate  benefit  to  tliose  who  flnt 
conducted  them :  some  more  fortunate  penon,  by  seiiing 
on  an  original  idea  already  propounded^  and  bnaging  it 
down  to  tlie  level  of  a  practical  application,  has  uieneby 
Hcijuired  both  fame  and  fortune  ;  while  the  original  dis- 
coverer lias  remained  unnoticed,  and  perhaps  even  his 
name  ha£  been  forgotten.  This  was  not  the  fate  of  Dr. 
Wollaston,  in  whom  were  combined  tht  genius  of  the 
nfailosonher  and  the  skill  of  the  artist ;  sioce  bom  his  dif- 
ftwft  oiseoveriss,  and  particularly  froas  ttt  of  amUkmI 
dT  manufiaetaring  piattmim,  he  is  sud  to  have  acouired 
a  considerable  fortune.  No  one  however  could  have  oetter 
deserved  the  n  wards  due  to  genius  and  industry  ;  for  not 
only  were  the  qualities  of  his  mind  of  a  high  order,  but  his 
application  to  philosophical  investigations  and  experi- 
ments was  unremitting:  even  when  near  hi*  last  nonMnts, 
though  suHning  noder  a  pafaiftil  naMy,  he  had  the 
fortitude  to  dictete  an  account  of  his  mo«t  recent  disco- 
veries, in  the  benevolent  hope  that  a  knowledge  of  them 
miebt  thus  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  niaiikiiid. 
He  died  of  an  effUsion  of  blood  in  the  ventricles  of  the 

j  brain,  jon  the  22nd  of  December,  1828. 

In  giring  a  bioaapMeal  sketch  of  Dr.  Wolhuton,  it 
will  M  proper  to  diude  more  particularly  to  sane  of  the 
memoirs  which  he  contribtited  to  the  •  Transactions'  of 
the  Royal  Society :  we  cannot,  we  bcHeve,  more  eflTec- 
tually  perform  tins  duty  thfin  bv  quotins:  what  has  been 
said  of  his  varied  laboun*  by  Mr.  IJrande  and  Dr.  Tliomson  : 
the  former  remarks  that  the  promulgation  of  the  theory  of 
definita  proportioas  *  in  this  country  is  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
boted  to  ur.  Wofllaatim,  whoae  admirable  suggestion  of  a 
synoptical  scale  of  chemical  equivalents  was  brought 
before  the  Royal  Society  in  November,  1813.  Many  years 
previous  to  this  he  had  established  the  important  doctrine 
of  multiple  proportions,  in  a  paper  •  On  Super-acid  aod 
Sub-acid  Salts,"  printed  in  the  '  PhiKosophical'Transaetions' 
for  the  year  1S06:  he  now  showed  the  important  practical 
applicanom  of  which  thna  theory  was  susceptible,  and  hj 
connecting  the  scale  of  eauivalenta  with  Gunter's  sliding 
rule,  has  put  into  the  hands  of  the  chemist  an  instrument 
infinite  in  its  uses,  and  equally  essential  to  the  stodeut, 
the  ade])t,  and  the  manufacturer.' 

'  Dr.  Wollaston 's  first  contribution  to  the  "  Transactions 


of  the  Royal  Society"  was  in  June,  1797,  being  an  essay 

*  On  Gouty  and  Urinary  CbnetctkiH,*  in  which  he  ma« 
known  several  new  compounds  connected  Wifii  the  produc- 
tion of  those  maladies,  in  addition  to  the  uric  combinations 

previously  discovered  by  Seheele  :  these  were, — phosphate 
of  lime;  ammonia-ma;riusian  phosphate,  a  mixture  of 
the  two  Ibrming  the  Jvi  if  tic  calculus;  exulate  of  lime; 
and  more  lately  be  added  cystic  oxide  to  the  list  of  his 
previous  discoveries.  {PAil.  THns.,  isio.)  In  1804  and 
1806  he  made  known  palladiam  and  rhodium,  two  new 
metals  contained  in  the  ore  of  platinum,  and  associated 
with  osmium  and  iridium,  discovered  about  the  same  time 
by  Mr.  Tennaut.  In  ISCJ  he  showed  that  the  supposed 
new  metal  tantalum  was  identical  with  colunilnum,  pre- 
viously discovered  hy  Mr.  Hatchett ;  and  shortly  l>efore 
his  death  he  transmitted  to  the  Royal  Society  the  Bakerian 
lecture,  in  which  he  Itilly  describes  his  ingenious  method 
of  rendering  platinum  malleable.*  (Manual  qf  Chemirtrjft 
p.  \^r2.) 

In  his  *  Hisior)'  of  Chemistiy '  (vol.  ii.,  p.  248)  Dr. Thom- 
son remarks: — '  Dr.  Wollaston  had  a  particular  turn  for 
contriving  pieces  of  apparatus  for  scientific  purposes. 
His  reflective  goniometer  was  a  aKMt  vahiable  present  to 
mineralogists,  and  it  is  by  its  means  that  oiyalaaograpliy 
has  acquired  the  great  degree  of  perfection  which  it  nas 
recently  exhibited.  He  contrived  a  very  simple  apparabts 
for  ascertalinng  the  power  of  various  bodies  to  refract  light. 
His  camera  lucida  furnished  those  who  were  ignorant  of 
drawing  with  a  convenient  method  of  dehneating  natural 
objei^.  His  periscopic  glasses  must  have  been  found 
useful,  for  they  sold  rather  extensively;  and  his  sliding 
rale  for  chemical  eqtdvalents  fennahed  a  ready  method  ibr 
Calculating  the  proportions  of  one  substn/icc  necessary  to 
decompose  a  given  weight  of  another.  Dr.  Wollaston's 
knowledije  was  more  varied  a:id  his  taste  less  exclusive 
than  any  other  philosopher  of  his  time,  except  Mr.  Caven- 
dish ;  but  optics  and  chemistry  are  the  two  sciences  Ibr 
whtdi  we  aie  under  the  neatest  obligations  to  him. 

*  iSo  Mm  m  owe  ttae  tirt  demonstratiOB  «r  Hm  identity 
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of  calvaiiisni  ami  common  oli'dririty ;  and  the  first  ex- 

Elftniiliuu  of  t)u-  cause  dl  the  uiiffti'tit  pheiMMMM  CXhi- 
ited  by  ^alvaiuc  and  cummun  electricity.' 
Without  entering  further  into  an  aCGOimt  of  the  various 
papen  by  Dr.  WoUaitoo  which  tmtu  in  the  •  Phiio- 
wphied  Taam&tiom,'  w«  ilni]  oeiienida  wifli  flie  fbDow- 
ing  nneral  remarks  on  his  scientific  character,  by  a  pro- 
found judge  of  it*  excellence,  the  late  Dr.  Henry  : — '  Dr. 
\Vo]]a*ton,'  he  observes,  *  wa«  endowed  with  hodily  senses 
of  extraordinary  acuteness  and  accuracy.  an<l  with  great 
general  vigour  of  understandint,'.  Trained  in  the  discipline 
of  the  exact  sciences,  he  had  acquired  a  powerful  com- 
Bud  over  his  attention,  and  had  habituated  himself  to  the 
■Wit  rigid  cow>ctniMi,b<rth  inUiOMght  nd  hagumt.  He 
ivms  mmtknlHf  provided  tdth  the  resources  of  msmemmtioi 
to  be  enabled  to  pursue  with  success  profound  inquiries  in 
mechanical  and  optical  philosopliy,  the  results  of  which 
enabled  him  to  unfold  the  causes  of  phenomena  not  before 
understooil,  and  to  enrich  tlie  arts  connected  with  those 
sciences  by  the  invention  of  in^eniou-s  and  valuable  instru- 
ments. In  chemistry  he  was  distin^iiished  by  the  extreme 
licetjr  end  delicecy  of  his  observations,  by  the  quickness 
and  precition  with  which  he  marked  leacmbleuoes  end 
discriminated  differencet,  the  sagacity  with  which  he  de- 
vised experiments  and  anticipated  their  results,  and  the 
skill  with  which  he  executed  the  analysis  uf  the  fragments 
of  new  substances,  often  ao  minute  as  to  be  scarcely'  per- 
ceptible by  ordinary  eyes.  He  was  remarkable  too  lor  the 
caution  with  which  he  advanced  from  ^ta  to  general  con- 
duBone ;  a  ceutiom  which,  if  it  eometinMe  nrevented  him 
fWun  neeliing  et  once  to  the  most  inbline  vvths,  yet  ren- 
deved  every  step  of  his  ascent  a  secure  station,  from  which 
it  was  easy  to  rise  to  higher  and  more  enlarged  inductions.' 

WOLLASTUXITE.  Tubular  Snar.  Silirate  of  Lini'-. 
Occur*  crystallized  and  massive.  I*rimary  form  an  oblique 
rljombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  terminal  plane 
and  horixontal  diagonal.  Fracture  uneven.  Haraness, 
scratched  bv  phosphate  of  lime.  Cbloor  whitti  grey,  yel- 
low, red»  ana  brown.  Stieek  white. 

Lnatre  vitreoas.  IHnshieent,  tranqieTent.  Spectfie 
gravity  2*806.  Tlie  amorpliDus  varieties  arc  composed  of 
columnar  crystals  iymi;;  in  all  directions,  or  fibrous,  tht 
fibres  iji^  irii:  t  il  her  parallel  or  divergent. 

Ikfore  the  blow-pipe  on  charcoal  the  edges  are  melted 
into  a  semitraosparent  colourless  glass ;  but  it  requires  a 
venr  great  heat  to  fuse  it  perfectly ;  with  borax  it  readily 
melta  in  laroe  quantity  into  a  transparent  glass. 

It  is  found  in  very  perfect  eiystau  at  Vesuvius,  at  Capo 
di  Bove  near  Home,  in  the  Bannat,  Ceylon,  North  Ame- 
rica, Sweden,  &c. 

It  ha.s  been  repeatedly  analysed,  and  from  various  places 
with  but  little  d)tterence  in  tlie  results;  No.  1  is  the  ana- 
ivsis  of  a  specimen  from  Cxiklowa  in  the  Bannat,  by 
inromeyer,  and  No.  2  of  a  epaciniea  flma  Pargas  in 
Sweden,  by  fionadotff. 

(1)  (2) 
Sihca         ,       .       51-44  5258 
Lime .       .       .       47  11  44-45 
Magnesia  .       .        0  00  0  68 

Oxide  of  iron      .       0  40  M3 


fi6'96  9B'84 
WOLLDV  ie  an  idand  at  the  mouOi  of  the  Oder,  and 
forms  part  of  the  circle  of  Usedom  and  Wollin,  in  the 
government  of  Stettin,  in  Poroerania.  It  is  surrounded 
by  the  Frische  Haff,  tl.e  rivers  Swine  and  Divenow,  and 
tie  Baltic.  It  is  nearly  Kmj  s(iuare  miles  in  extent,  and 
the  population  is  (kXX).  It  is  well  wooded,  and  has  good 
pastures.  Fritter,  a  village  near  the  Swine,  is  celebrated 
for  its  tine  eels,  of  which  great  quantities  are  exported. 

WUUiN,th«  chief  town  of  the  iilaad,is  ntuated  on 
the  river  Kvenow,  is  defended  on  the  ride  next  the  con- 
tinent by  walls  and  palisades,  has  two  suburbs,  three 
gales^  two  churches,  and  3470  inhabitants,  whose  chief 
means  of  subsistence  are  ship-buildini^,  airriculture,  the 
fishery,  and  the  timber  trade,  'lliey  also  manufacture 
some  coarse  stufTs.  The  town  is  coniu  i  led  with  the  con- 
tinent by  three  biidges  over  the  three  arms  of  the  Divenow. 
Here,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  stood  the  town  of  Julin, 
which,  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twclAh  centuries  waa  a 
very  populous  place,  the  entrep&t  of  the  Battle  trade, 
init  which  was  totally  deriroyed  by  Waldemar,  Ui^  of 
llenroark,  in  1 VJO. 


(Has.<iel.  Ilandbuch;   Miiller.  If  orterbuch  dei  Prm 
sinchen  staatmt  HQboer'B  XeU*aig9-Lmetm  {  SUmalt  I 

Lexicon.) 

WOLL.STONK(JRAFT,  MARY.  [Godwijc.] 
WOLSEY.  IUOM.\S,  the  celebrated  cardinal  of  that 
name,  was  bom  at  Ipswich,  in  the  conntr  of  SeMk,  in 
1471 .   The  tale  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  Dutcbcr  is  pio. 

bable,  though  it  does  not  rest  upon  any  sure  foundation,  h 
appears  that  Robert  and  Joan  Wolsey,  his  parents,  wtn 
poor  but  reputable  persons,  and  possessed  of  sufficient 
means  to  provide  a  good  education  for  their  son.   AU  r 
having  received  some  preparatory  instruction,  be  «s*  leot 
to  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford ;  where  hepadoetcd  at  tb 
age  of  BlIeeBt  gaining  by  hie  eariy  advaiienMnt  the  aid^ 
name  of*  the  boy  bachelor.*  (Cavendidi%Ii^i{rmiMy.)  I 
He  was  made  nllow  of  his  coDecre,  appointed  teacher  of  I 
school  in  connection  with  it,  and  whs  ordained.  Atthi« 
school  were  three  sons  of  the  marquis  of  Dorset,  with  I 
whom  Wolsey  became  acquainted,  and  through  wbow  { 
patronage  Wolsey  enjoyed  his  first  ecclesiastical  PRf"-  | 
ment,  the  living  of  Lymington  in  Somenetshire.  Hc«w 
now  twcnty-4une  yeue  of  e^,  and  possessed  s  wioniw 
address,  which,  combined  with  neat  natural  ability,  sh 
a  keen  and  rapid  judgment  of  cnaraeter,  greatly  anari 
his  promotion.    W  e  cannot  follow  him  throui!;h  evert  rt«  I 
of  his  proETiess,  even  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Triou|t 
he  was  not  always  discreet,  it  is  apparent  that  he  acquirfd 
friendships  and  obtained  confidence  in  each  place  where 
he  resided.   It  is  said  that  while  he  lived  at  Lymingtw 
he  got  drunk  at  a  neighbowiur  fair :  fee  some  mob  csum 
it  is  eertain  that  Sir  Amiaa  Met  not  trim  mio  the  liocb, 
a  punishment  for  which  we  flad  Uiai  lia snbseqneeth »•  I 
vengedlumselt.  Still  he  had  wherewithal  tocounterbalssee  j 
his  errors.     Thron[;h  his  intimacy  with  a  Somerietdsil  | 
gentleman  of  some  importance,  he  shortly  ait erwardsob-  ' 
tained  two  appointments.   Thus  person  was  Sir  John  .N»- 
fant,  treasurer  of  Calais,  who  not  only  named  liim 
deputy  in  that  ofiee,  to  whiish  ha  was  personally  iaar 
pacitated  tnm  attending  by  age  and  mkntas.  mlf 
nis  influence  at  court  procured  Ibr  Wolsey  a  ndnnaiiioe 
as  king's  chaplain,  and  introduced  him  to  Henry  VII., 
in  whose   favour  he  soon   pained  a  prominent  plsf*. 
Wolsey'.s    inKimii-itiii^   manners  and    ready  ability 
not  lost  upon  the  king.    These  were   days  in  which 
the  clergy  were  barred  from  no  office,  eccieaiasticai  ct 
Otherwise.  An  amhesmdor  was  sought  to  go  to  Flsnltn 
with  a  message  eoneenung  the  marriage  of  the  king;  dis- 
patch was  neeaesary,  and  the  kine  intrusted  the  bodsM 
to  Wolsev,  who  travelled  with  sucn  rapidity  as  toretuiats 
London  before  his  master  knew  of  his  departure,  iml 
acted  in  such  a  manner  upon  imperfect  instruction*  as  to 
give  the  king  great  satisfaction  :  the  credit  that  he  Eramt^l 
by  this  service  contributed  to  procure  him  the  valuabit 
deanery  of  Lincoln,  to  widcb  he  was  appointed  in  Febieaifi 
1B08.  In  the  following  year  the  king  died,  and  wu  "w- 
cecded  by  Hemy  VI It.,  whose  age  and  character,  widclf 
dilferent  firom  his  father  s,  raised  a  general  expcClilillBfl 
an  entire  change  of  counsellors  and  favourite*. 

Up  to  tins  time  Wolsey  had  bad  no  opportunity  of 
playing  a  great  part.  He  had  risen  indeed,  and  risen  v«rT 
randly ;  but  he  was  an  ot^ure  person,  of  low  birth,  auii 
suJBeient  time  had  not  elapsed  for  him  to  nin  any  Ter; 
great  elevation.  But  in  the  changee  to  ne  made  at 
the  accession  of  the  new  king,  it  soon  became  cridcflt 
that  Wolsey's  power  would  be  materially  inuUBnl 
Many  circumstances  favounJ  his  promotion:  he 
in  the  prime  of  life ;  he  wa-s  ac  customed  to  the  court, 
for  which  his  manners  and  aJdr.  ss  peculiarly  fitted 
liim;  and  he  likewise  held  an  important  place  in  tht 
church.  The  position  of  public  atfain  moreover  con- 
tribnted  to  secure  him  a  place  neer  the  penoo  of  the  kin?. 

There  were  animorities  between  the  earl  of  Sbrny.  the 

lord -trea.su rer.  and  Fox,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who 
the  important  offices  of  privy  seal  and  secretary  cf  rtala 
Fox,  desirous  of  strengthening  his  influence,  sought  to 
place  near  the  king  one  of  his  own  friends  and  adheteoti. 
For  this  purpose  he  made  Wolsey  the  kings  almoner, 
tnurting  that  his  active  spirit,  his  acuteness,  and  insinustinjt 
addrcm  would  make  the  favourite  of  the  father  the  still 
gmter  fevourite  of  the  son.  The  adroit  couriier  did  not 
disappoint  his  patron :  he  rose  so  ouickly  in  the  tdnffi 
goou  graces,  that  he  soon  did  nearly  what  he  pieSAW. 
He  had  no  rclijjious  scruples  to  deter  him  from  encuuiaipnS 
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the  kinp's  humours  and  pleasures;  on  the  contrary, he  pro- 
raoted  his  c  areless  gaiety,  knowing  well  that  the  more  time 
the  king  employed  in  its  pursuit,  the  more  necessary  he  would 
find  U  to  liave  some  active  favourite  toiupply  him  with  the 
inlliRMUum  whidi  Ji«  QMd«d«  aad  to  woo^ 
"fnnWdi  Iw  omitted  to  tnmwet.  Thus,  though  the  king 
never  wholly  neglected  his  affairs,  the  conduct  of  them 
chiefly  devolved  upon  the  favourite.    The  success  of  his 
general  manapementwa.s  soon  proved  by  the  sriftsthat  were 
bestowed  upon  him.   Before  the  year  of  the  king^'s  ac- 
eeanon  had  passed  he  had  been  made  locd-almoaer,  and 
had  been  presented  with  aome  vduable  lands  tod  hottMa 
in  the  parnh  of  St.  Bridt*i,  Fleet  Street,  which  Btaqpno 
had  fivfeited  to  the  erown.  In  1510  he  became  rector  of 
Torrington ;  in  1511.  canon  of  Windsor  and  registrar  of 
the  order  of  the  Garter  •,  in  1512,  prebendary  of  York  ;  in 
1513,  dean  of  York,  and  bishop  of  Toiirnay  in  France  ;  in 
1614^  bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  in  the  sanif  year  archbishop 
of  York.    In  1515  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  succeeded 
Warham  as  chaneeUor.    In  1516  the  ]>ope  made  him 
legate  k  lateie,  a  commiwon  which  gave  him  great  wealth, 
and  almost  unlimited  power  over  the  English  elcrgy :  he 
likewise  Ikrmed,  for  the  foreign  bishops  who  held  them,  the 
revenues  of  the  dioceses  of  mth.  Worcester,  and  Hereford, 
allowing  them  fixed  stipends  far  below  the  annual  pn>- 
ceeds  wnich  were  collected  ;  he  had  also  in  commendam 
the  abbey  of  St,  Albans;   while  the  enormous  revenues 
that  he  derived  from  these  sources  were  further  increased 
bgr  stipends  received  from  the  kinn  of  France  and  Spain 
and  the  doge  of  Venice.   Thoa  Wokey  had  the  wnole 
TCfwer  in  the  atate^  both  eiri]  and  ecdeMMicil.  and  dcfived 
uoro  foreign  and  domestic  sources  an  amount  of  income  to 
which  no  subject  has  ever  approached  :  his  wealth  and 
influence  were  almost  an  cncroaclinu  nt  on  the  dignity  of 
the  crown.    His  ambition  however  waLs  not  satisfied;  his 
anxiety  lor  the  papacy  was  avowed  ;  nor  did  his  expecta- 
tions of  {[aining  il  appear  extravagant ;  for  at  the  death 
of  Maximilian  (1519)  both  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain 
anirad  to  the  empire;  and  each,  eaoer  to  secure  the 
iniineiico  of  ao  powerM  a  rainiater  as  Wolsey,  promised  to 
amUt  him  in  his  desicfn!!.    At  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  in  I'>22, 
and  again  in  the  following  year,  at  the  death  of  Adrian  VI., 
Wolsey  sought  the  vacant  throne,  but  in  neither  instance 
yn»  he  chosen.    *  His  foreiirn  policy  seems  to  have  been 
biasaed  by  his  disappointment,  which  he  attributed  to 
<3urles  V.,  whom  he  ever  aAerwards  held  in  aversion.' 
We  have  other  instaoees  of  the  continuance  of  tiis  resent- 
■Ipiit  and  hiainabili^  to  forgive.  HefaadtakcBoiiboceat 
the  duke  of  Btie1dngham*fe  condoet  towiids  him :  that 
nohlcman's  indiscretions  afterwards  subjected  him  to  an  at- 
tainder for  treason  ;  Wolsey  prosecuted  the  ca.se  with  grreat 
severitj' ;  and  thovitrli  there  were  no  public  reasons  lor  such 
harshness, instigated  his  execution.   An  outcry  was  raised 
against  him  for  his  want  of  leniency  towaids  this  popular 
favourite :  it  soon  subsided  however,  for  his  power  made 
him  feared,  and  his  magniiiceoee  admired. 

NoboAr  eould  vie  with  Woianr  in  dhflay :  his  retinue  on 
the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  was  more  numerous  and 
splendid  than  that  of  any  subject  ;  and  durin;?  each  foreign 
mission  on  which  he  was  eniploved,  he  was  attended  with 
extraordinary  pump.  At  York  t'lace  (now  Whitehall)  his 
residence  was  iumished  with  every  luxury  ;  and  he  built 
tor  himself  at  QHaplOB  Court  a  noble  palace,  of  which  he 
eventuaiiy  made  a  pwaent  to  the  king.  His  dnaa  was 
acorgeous,  his  manner  of  living  sumptuous,  and  Ma  hooa^ 
hold  consisted  of  more  than  five  hundred  persons ;  there 
were  amoni;  them  many  people  of  rank,  the  earl  of  Derby, 
Lord  Henry  Percy,  ,ind  oliuT>.  He  had  '  a  steward  '  (says 
his  biographer  Cavemlish,  who  was  his  pentleman-usher) 
'  which  was  always  a  dean  or  a  priest  ;  a  treasurer  a 
kni£;ht ;  and  a  comptroller  an  esquire ;  which  have  always 
within  his  Jtouse  their  white  staves.'  *  In  his  privy  kitchen 
he  had  a  ma8ter«oook,  who  went  daily  in  dauMslijsatin,  or 
velvet,  with  a  chain  of  gold  about  nis  nedc.*  The  pro- 
ceeds of  his  rapacity  were  thus  lavished  away.  In  justice 
however  it  must  be  added  that  he  promoted  learning  with 
coiisistent  liberality:  the  university  of  Oxford  is  indebted 
to  him  for  its  Cardinal  s,  now  Christt  Church  College  ,  and 
for  several  professorships,  which,  with  the  colletje  he 
fbunded  m  his  native  town  of  Ipswich,  had  only  a  short 
•xiatnatS'  he  likewise  encouraged  learned  pciBons  l>y 
patraoa^  and  giAs.  He  was  bimaeH'  no  mean  scholar, 
•ad  taa  «iaid  to  haveaaristcd  the  king,  by  hia  uitimala 


knowledge  of  the  works  of  his  favourite  author,  Thomas 
Aquinas,  and  other  theological  vrriters,  when  he  composed 
his  treatise  against  Luther.  He  drew  up,  ia  the 
Latin  mica  for  his  school  of  Ipswieli,  wmdi  are  eitaat : 
they  are  printed  in  the  •  Essay  on  a  System  of  fTaadrtl 
Instruction'  (London,  John  Tavlor,  1825),  and  contain  the 
course  of  I>atin  instruction  which  Wolsey  prescriliad  fot 
the  eight  clas.ses  into  which  he  divided  the  school. 

The  -see  of  Durham,  to  which  he  had  bten  recently  ap- 
pointed, Wolsey  resigned  for  that  of  Winchester.  It  does 
not  s^pear  thtt  he  eacooiaged  any  change  of  doctrine 
among  Ua  deigy:  hii  adhMtnoa  to  the  Koman  Oalhol^ 
Chnrwvraa  never  ahaken.  TSialMbmiatiain  indeed  made 
little  projrrem.  though  mUftt  its  seeds  were  sown  in  his 
time.  His  abuse  of  ecelMastieal  revenues  and  duties 
gave  convincing  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  change  :  such 
rapid  translation  from  dignity  to  dignity,  av  la.'ge  a  number 
of  offices  held  continually  in  the  same  hands,  while  their 
duties  were  for  the  most  part  neglected,  were  evils  that 
eeold  not  kng  be  tolerated.  The  exercise  of  his  legatine 
Mwtra  wKh  itgaid  to  the  eiamination  and  auppreamm  of 
the  monasteries,  Ida  amdnet  Kkawiaa  in  the  maltar  of 
Q  i(>en  Ci^therine'k  dhaMe^  gavaatnngth  to  the  dawning 

Ketbrmation. 

To  circumstances  connected  with  the  div  orce  Wolsey's 
fall  is  mainly  attributable :  he  advised  the  king  to  put 
away  Catherine,  but  not  to  marry  Anne  Boleyn,  and  thus 
he  offended  both  the  actual  queen  and  the  queen  elect. 
An  oppressive  and  illegal  taxation  hlul  made  him  unpo- 
pular with  the  multitude ;  while  at  court  there  were  pow- 
erflil  enemies  labouring  continually  to  poison  the  king'^ 
mind  against  the  favourite,  w  hom  he  had  treated  with  such 
unlimited  confidence,  and  trusted  with  .such  unparalleled 
authority.  The  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  Lord 
Kochford,  Anne  Boleyn's  father,  united  in  their  efforts  to 
overihrow  him.  'Thegr  instnu^«l,'  says  Dr.  Lingard,  *  that 
he  had  never  bean  in  caniest  in  the  praaeeution  of  the  dt- 
twee,  and  had  nidlbmihr  aaefifteea  the  fntaraila  of  his 
sovereign  to  thoee  of  the  king  of  France.'  At  leneth  Anne 
Boleyn  induced  the  king  to  promise  that  he  would  speak 
tu  hira  no  more.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Michael- 
mas terra,  1529,  two  informations  were  filed  against  him 
in  the  (Jourt  of  King's  Bench,  chajt^ing  him  with  having, 
as  legate,  transgressed  the  statute  of  prsmunire.  Wolsey 
admitted  the  charge,  'of  which  he  was  teclnicallj  guilty, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  received  buUs  from  the  pope  mthout 
a  ftmnl  lieenee.'  (Or  J.  Maeklntodi,  'Bat  Bnir.,'  vol.  fl., 
p.  166.)  'The  court  pronounced  their  sentence,  that  he 
was  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law,  that  his  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels  were  forfeited,  and  that  his  person  was  at  the 
mercy  of  the  king.'  He  was  ordered  to  retire  to  lusher,  a 
country-house  belonging  to  the  sec  of  Winchester;  and 
was  so  closely  shorn  of  all  magnificence,  as  nearly  to  be 
wanting  in  the  ordinary  comforts  of  life.  Many  of  his 
fkienda  deserted  him:  Johnaon'aceldBiiatedwoidB(' Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes')— 

•  Til*  trsin  of  itale 
Msaklln  krcv  cl'tiri'  and  «.iu  h  thf  >i|!n  to  hala. 
Whrr9*#r  he  turns.  Ue  mrrim  »  *tmtfrr  .  r\r  ; 
Hid  uippllanU  worn  him,  «n<l  hU  fulluweti  fly' — 

are  true,  save  in  their  reference  to  his  ibllowers,  who 
showed  most  fiatti-nng  attachment  to  their  master  in  his 
distress.  He  sank  into  a  state  of  the  most  abject  dejection 
(Lingard,  vol.  vi..  p.  209\  until  avutt  his  enemies  could 
not  help  pitoing  him.  His  capricious  master  temmrarily 
renalated  lum  in  flie  following  year  (1530).  «Be  was 
restored  to  the  see  of  Winchester  and  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albans,  with  a  grant  of  6000/.,  and  of  all  other  rents  not 
parcel  of  the  archbishopric  of  York.  Even  that  great 
diocese  was  afterwanis  restored.  He  arrived  at  Cawoad 
Castle  alxjut  the  end  of  September,  1530,  wlsere  he  em- 
ployed himself  in  magniRcent  preparations  for  his  installa- 
tion on  the  archiepiscopal  throne.'  His  popularity  in  the 
north  was  increased  bv  his  houitali^  and  an  uTability 
which  envumslanccs  nad  tanght  Urn.  His  enemiea  at 
court  however  were  bent  upon  his  ruin ;  and  the  king's  de- 
termination to  cast  off  the  pope  favoured  their  design,  for 
under  these  ciicuinstanct's  it  was  evidently  little  desirable 
that  a  cardinal  shooid  till  the  princjjial  otiices  in  the 
state.  The  earl  of  Northumberland  received  orders  to 
arrest  him  for  treason,  and  to  bring  him  to  Ix)ndon  to  stand 
his  trial.  With  what  particular  act  he  was  charged  we  ait; 
not  informed.  He  proceeded  towards  London  on  his 
BBule,  but  by  the  way  ha  waa  attacked  with  a  dysenteiy. 
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A*  he  rnttred  Ihf  i;ate  of  the  nioiia-ilfiy  at  I-i  ioisut,  he 
haiJ.  •  Father  Ahbot,  I  am  come  to  lay  my  hums  anionic 
vou  ;'  and  so  the  event  proTed  :  the  monks  carried  him  to 
his  bed,  upon  which,  tnrce  duvH  afUTwards,  he  expired 
(NoTcabcr,  UBO).  Sfaakncre  has  little  altmd  the  worda 
h*  vuA  on  lib  daattbta,  tboiMit  ibaj  wtre  fpoktn  to 
Kynsrston,  the  lieutenant  of  ttwTowcryaild  BOt,  M  ill 4be 
play,  to  Cromwell : — 

•  H»d  I  but  ^fT\ni  my  Ooil  m  Ah  ],\Uthe  leil 

•  Tho  Idag,'  aojrs  Hume,  '  much  lOgMttod  hit  death,  and 
timjB  qioke  flivoimUy  of  bit  tttmoiy :  »  proof  Uiat  hu- 
moar  more  than  reason  or  any  diieovcry  of  tieaelwry  had 

occasionetl  the  last  persecutions  apainst  him.' 

Wolwv  aUaiju'd  \m  elevation  by  a  wiiminjf  addreis*, 
(■iiiniiiiK'd  \Mth  bhrewdnesij,  talcut,  and  leArniii^ ;  Ills  am- 
liition  and  rapacity  were  ualimited ;  he  vms  revengeful, 
arrogant,  and  OT«ii)earing,  and  extremely  fond  of  splen- 
dour aod  pamde.  ThaMOubonodottlittihatlMuaedhia 
nilluenee  abroad  a«  well  aa  at  home  for  his  own  nKKrandin^ 
raent ;  but  u]X)n  t!ie  whole  he  was  a  valuable  minister,  en- 
lightened beyond  the  atre  in  which  he  lived,  ililicent  in 
bu&ine^,  and  a  good  s^i  rvant  to  the  kinp :  lor  when  his  au- 
thority was  established  he  restrained  many  of  the  king's 
caprices,  and  kept  hit  paanona  wMUn  bound* :  the  latter 
pait  of  Haniy'a  reim  waa  tu  man  oriaionl  than  that 
durinir  which  tlie  Oaidiaal  preaidcd  over  hk  eonnsela. 
'  Hi*  i>art  in  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Bm  kini'liani."  s:ty-.  Sir 
J.  Maekintoah,  '  was  tiis  most  conspicuous  cnme:  liie  cir- 
cumstance moat  finwnnbte  to  liHi  ia  the  nttnchmont  of 
dependants.' 

At  this  period  the  standard  of  morality  was  but  low,  and 
there  was  little  in  Woisey's  character  which  tended  to 
raise  it.  Had  there  been  a  doubt  tluit  Thomaa  Winter  was 

his  natural  son.  it  would  have  been  almost  removed  by  his 
conterring  eleven  benetices  upon  him.  He  is  said  to  have 
had  two  other  ehildinn,  Imt  the  flwt  ia  not  aoonnlely 

proved. 

(Cavcndi<ih,  U/e  (£  fVolttf  f  hln^i^ligrPidde.s  Grove, 
Itf*  and  Ttmu  id  WaUtg ;  more  modem  Imwc,  by  GaU. 
in  Inrdncr^  CbeMpemtfa,  and  im  tha  Lkm  tifBmimmt  Btr- 
mns,  pnblished  by  the  Useftil  IbowMga  flooialjr ;  Hwie's 

and  l.ingurd's  HiMt'inrs.) 

WOLSINOHAM.  fI)iRH\M.l 

WOIA  KKHAMPTON,  a  lar»rc  raanufactunne  town  and 
parliamentarv  borough  in  Statfordshire,  128  miles  north- 
west fnm  London  by  the  Binningtiani  and  Lancaster 
imilwMr,  and  abont  18  niilei  nortb-weat  firora  Birmingham. 

Wolverhampton  is  sitiuifed  on  risinsr  rronnd,  and  con- 
M«t»  in  eenerat  of  sub'5tantial  and  ufll-biiiit  houses,  mostly 
of  brick  :  the  >tn cts  are  somewhat  «rri  j^nlarlv  laid  out,  and 
not  very  well  paved,  but  are  well  lighted  with  gas.  There 
is  a  neat  theatre  and  n  public  sulMcription  library,  over 
which  is  a  suite  of  roomt  used  for  coneerta  and  aiimbliea. 
There  are  four  ehurchca ;  the  oldest  b  that  of  St.  Peter,  a 
spacious  Ktrjclure,  capable  of  accommodating  lGf)fl  per- 
sona. The  pulpit  is  formed  of  a  single  stone  elaborately 
"•cnlpturcd,  anil  there  is  a  font  of  great  antiquity,  witn 
curious  bas-relief  figures  of  saints.  In  the  churchyard  ia  a 
column  twenty  feet  high,  with  rude  sculptures  in  compart- 
ments, supposed  to  fc«  of  Saxon  or  Danish  workmanship. 
The  church  is  collegiate,  and  the  coflegie  eonsista  of  the 
dean,  who  holds  the  prebend  of  Wolverhampton,  and  seven 
other  prebendaries.  By  a  grant  of  Edw.  IV.,  confirmed  by 
Mihsequent  irrnnts.  the  deanery  and  prebend  of  Wolver- 
hampton were  nnix  \ed  to  the  deanery  of  his  li  ce  chapel 
of  St.  George,  withm  fhi<  castle  of  Wmdsor.  Tlic  net  re- 
venue, on  ah  average  of  three  years  ending  ]Ki\,  is  t>4l/. 
Hm  dean  receives  the  whole  revenue.  The  living  is  a 
perpetual  enney,  in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  of  Wind- 
sor, and  of  the  average  ffet  annual  value  of  199/.  The 
other  churches  are  modem,  and  all  perpetual  curacies: 
St.  .lohn's,  in  the  pntroiiace  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington,  of  the  net  annual  valiir  of  203/. :  St.  George's, 
in  the  patronage  of  the  dean  ol "Windsor,  of  the  net  annual 
value  of  155/. ;  and  St.  Paul'.s.  of  which  the  value  is  not 
given  m  the  Rraort  on  Ecdeaiaatical  Hevenues.  All  the 
eMef  denominanons  of  dimwnters  have  places  of  worship. 
A  dispensary  wxs  establisht  fl  in  I'vZl.  an(!  the  present  com- 
modious budding  was  erected  iii  1K2(>  A  union-mill  waa 
"i  in  IBMk  at  nn  ei^eBse  of  14jOrof.,  ftr  the  porpoae  of 


grinding  grain  at  a  cheap  rate  for  the  poor.  We  ha,ve  na 
authorities  which  state  whetlier  il  continues  lo  be  used  lu: 
that  purpow;.  There  is  now  a  union  workhouse,  \\  hitli,  m 
1841,  contained  204  persons. 

According  to  the  education  Returns  of  1^.  there  wen 
four  infant  sefaoob  end  eighteen  daily  schools.  Of  the 
daily-sdiools,  <»e  was  a  free  grammar^chool.  supported 
by  endowment,  with  70  male  scholan ;  the  salaxy  of  ttie 
head  niiLstcr  wjus  -JiX)/.  ;  of  tlie  isecond  maj^ter,  21M.U.  ;  anJ 
of  the  llmxi  master,  120/.  There  u  al.so  a  Blue-ct>at  >,ciioo!. 
suppoited  pailly  by  endowment  and  partly  by  sub»criptio;;s 
wliicli,  in  lKi3,  educated  lUU  male  scholars  and  5U  lemai* 
schokirs.  There  was  at  the  same  date  a  national  school, 
with4BOohiUren«f  both  aexea  daily  and  iMO  oa  SaadajFik 

BcrideatheaeiolNalalhBrewentiioboiid'  ^ — 

throe  or  four  Sondair-oehoele  eufpoited  jqr  < 

of  diiksenteni. 

Wolvcrlmmptou  wa^  made  a  pajliamcntary  borouch  by 
the  Reform  Act,  and  returns  two  members  tu  parliaiue  i?. 
The  boundary  of  the  parliamentary  borough  iuclude3  the 
towaahipa  or  Wolverhasuton,  Biistoa.  WiUeahall.  Vr«i- 
nesfteld.  and  the  pari«h  or8edgley,and  eontnined.  ia  VSL 
a  population  ofUT.iXW;  in  1H4 1,  of  112,943.  Tl^e  iiua- 
bcr  of  parliamentary  electors  on  the  register  in  IS^fii-K, 
was  '2Gi3,  all  10/.  hou»eiioldcrs. 

The  population  of  the  tow  ii  has  increa&ed  since  18UI  is 
a  remarkable  manner :  1801,  12.'>Gr) ;  1 H 11,  14,830;  IKII 
18S1,  Mk7a2;  IMl.  3(>,382.   The  populatioo  d 
tiiecnne  pariah  of  Wolveriiampton,  m  1831,  was  48,1^4: 
in  1841  it  was  7O.:*70. 

The  dislriet  iii  wlucli  Wolverhampton  is  situated  uIhj  ■ 
in  imnes  of  coal,  iron,  liaiejJone.  and  olhcr  iniut  ral.N  4: 
the  manufactures  con^tist  chiefly  of  lirc-irona,  tinned  ^ 
japanned  iron-ware,  locks  and  keys,  guns,  files,  screws,  lai 
a  variety  of  other  articles  of  hnrdvaie.  Beeidee  its  mf- 
way-conKBunieation  with  London,  Knwnghnai,  LivcrpssL 
Mundiester,  am!  other  towns  on  the  fcame  line,  itiooos- 
nected  by  canul  iiaMi.'ation  with  most  of  the  gr««t  low 
of  En^hind— London,  Hull,  BifiniiigiiaHW  Dart>]r»  Nottilf- 
ham,  Chester,  Liverpool,  &c. 

A  motuutery  ww  founded  at  Wolverhampton  IB  1 
Wulfinaa,  aatcr  of  King  fidgar.  The  mensstery  w 
rendered  to  HtAert,  ardibnhop  of  Oanterbur}',  in  13Qt 
and  was  afterward.*  annexed  by  Kdwnr<l  IV.  to  the  dearer, 
of  Wiiuisor.  Ttie  town  was  named  Wulfrana  Ha  nil  u: 
after  the  foundress  of  the  monaster),  wl  u  h  by  COOtnetiDB 
and  corruption  has  become  Wolverhampton. 

{lioundary  Reports,  1832;  EduecUion  Enquiry, 
Ikeletimtkat  Rnmutu  1^  Bngiuid  mi  WaUa  f  FoftL 
Htm  JBfAtme.') 

WOLVERINE.  rOvLO.] 

WOMAN.  [NfAN.] 

WOMBAT.  [Marsi  I'lAM  V,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  464.] 
W(X}D,  in  the  widest  sense,  is  ail  that  part  of  a  piaat 
that  exista  between  the  fntli  and  tlic  oark ;  Ici  a  narroiNr 
aenae,  it  is  i^lied  only  to  those  bundlea  of  tismie  which 
ate  eaUed  wnodr.  In  ine  Mtcr  aenae  it  ia  meet  frv^unxtij 
made  use  of  by  botanists,  but  in  the  former  sense  it  is  moR 
generally  used,  and  is  then  synonymous  with  timber.  (M 
all  the  materials  mad<'  wse  of  by  man  Ibr  the  supply  of  bti 
artificial  and  acquired  wants,  there  :ux'  none  more  extra- 
sively  employed  or  of  greater  utility  tiian  wood.  1 1  is  booMS, 
ahips,  IbraiturB,  machineiy,  and  ouny  of  the  eomforts  aai 
hixnrtesoflilb  eonld  not  ue  fbrmed  without  it  Hence* 
knowledge  of  its  physical  properties  ia  a  matter  of  fiM 
importance.  Although  a  general  knowledge  of  these  pro- 
perties exists,  yet  it  is  surprisinc  how  few  accurate  obx;:- 
valions  have  been  made  on  the  density,  tenaeiLj",  dun- 
biiitv,  and  other  properties  of  wood  which  reader  it  omAA 
for  tne  purposes  of  practical  application. 

Amongst  the  vanons  hinds  of  wood  yielded  by  the  ^ 
ferent  families,  there  are  great  diti'erences  of.  character 
depending  on  the  mode  and  rapidity  of  its  growth.  th«  au» 
of'lu  1ili:es  lit  which  il  i*  enmpoeied,  and  tlieir  relation  U 
the  nicdiillary  rays  which  jisiss  thmntrh  them,  and  also  ik 
tlie  character  of  the  secretions  deposited  in  it.    Tiie  t. 
'  great  cia.*ie9  of  plants,  K\oi:ens  and  Kndogens,  yield  verj 
i  different  kinds  of  wood  Iruni  the  manner  in  wt'ucii  th«w 
fibres  are  deposited.    Endosena  have  no  bnik  and  ast 
I  srcnerally  hoTfow  in  the  middle,  and  their  wood  doee  ttiec 

pi  imit  of  lii  iiiLr  worked  i;Hn  many  >-hap«'s,  Imt  jts  ty- 

Iiindncal  form  afturds  great  facility  fiv  conxtructing  a 
great  THiety  of  ntennl^  end  Ibr  ani'iM^ 
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wants  of  man  in  tropical  climates.     It  is  in  the  tro- 

Sic8  that  wc  find  an  Endogenous  vegetation  most  abun- 
ant,  and  there  where  the  uses  of  its  wood  are  greatest. 
In  more  temperate  climates,  where  the  poweisor  man 
have  been  most  developed,  and  his  wants  ere  greater,  he 
has  an  Exogenous  vegetation  to  supply  his  iKed.  The 
stems  of  Exo^ens  are  solid,  and  the  older  the  tree  l)ecomes 
the  more  solid  is  the  wood.  Hence  a  distinction  is  made 
between  the  centre  of  the  wood  uf  the  trunk  atul  its  eir- 
cumference,  the  one  beine  called  heart-wood,  the  other 
sap-wood.  The  heart-wooa  is  the  seat  of  the  deposition  of 
the  peculiar  secretion  uf  the  tree,  and  is  fVequently  sepa- 
ratea  from  the  sap-wood  by  a  distinct  line.  It  is  the  secre- 
tions in  the  heart-wood  that  rcuders  it  darker,  harder,  and 
more  durable  than  the  sBis-worit,  and  for  practital  pur- 
poses it  is  of  importance  to  il!>1inij\ii.sh  between  one  and 
the  other.  There  is  much  ditterence  between  the  relative 
dies  of  the  ultimate  woody^ fibres  of  which  wood  is  com- 
posed, and  the  durabiHty  and  tenaettjrof  a  wood  firequcotly 
depend  on  the  fineness  of  its  fibres. 

ft  is  to  the  i^t  eretions  deposited  in  the  wood,  JRobably 
more  than  to  the  fibres  themselves,  that  wood  is  mdebted 
tor  its  varying  (lf;;rc'i's  of  density.  The  (luanlity  of  cellular 
tissue  in  the  medullary  rays,  and  also  the  more  or  less  com- 
pact manner  in  which  the  woody  fibres  are  urransed,  will 
pf<>d«e«  a  eoniderable  effect.  Thus  aUhouch  H  has  been 
ascertained  that  woody  fibre  ItseTf  has  a  speenie  gravity  of 
about  1-50,  water  heinir  l.yet  there  are  many  woods  whose 
specific  gravity  is  lighter  than  water  on  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  their  fibres  are  arranged.  Tbo  specific 
sravity  of  oak,  fir,  beech,  water  being  1,  as  ascertained 
by  Mr.  Hntehinaon,  are  as  follows: — 

Fir-wood  .  .  .  0-4'262 
Oak-wood  .  .  .  U -501/7 
BeectHWOOd    .    .  0-7442 

The  conducting  power  of  wood  in  relation  to  heat  is  a 
matter  of  importance  in  the  construction  of  buildings  and 

otlii.T  jniry>o>t  <.  In  some  experiments  ]>erformed  by  Dela- 
ri\e  and  De  Candolle  on  prisms  of  ditferent  kinds  of  wood, 
to  ascertain  thuir  jTowt  r  ul  conducting  heat,  they  found 
ttiat  the  direction  of  the  6bres  materially  interfered  with  their 
condnetiag  power.  Thus  H  apfaared  that  the  obatmetion 
to  the  passage  of  caloiio  wm  gnater  vhea  tlia  oomnt 
WHS  at  right  angles  to  flw  woody  fibre  than  wh«i  it 

llinvid  lontritudinaily  in  the  dirt'ctiiin  of  the  fibres.  This 
:liricrtnce  also  ap{)eared  to  incrcajse  iii  proportion  as 
the  wood  was  a  bad  conductor  of  heat.  Tlu-  <  unductini,' 
powers  in  the  two  directions  maj  be  represented  ^cry 
nearly  by  the  feUowiaig  muabera  :— 


Fir-wood 
Oak-wood  . 
Beech-wood 

Moulmain-teak 


Gniiw 

822-75 
224-75 
185-5 

K'2-5() 


Ow 

Nut-wood  .  .  6  .  .  3-46 
Oak  ....  5  .  .  2*83 
Fir   ....  ft  .    .  8*C5 

Hutdiinson  found  in  liis  researches  on  the  conducting 
jiiiwer  tor  laat  of  buiUliiii,'  materials,  that  taking  the  con- 
ductiuLT  power  of  tir-w nod  as  beech-wood  was  Kl-l'J, 
and  oak-wood  134  *1U.  But  if  the  woods  were  com- 
pared with  atate  aa  100,  thdr  conducting  power  would  be 
as  follows  >» 

Kr-wood   .    .    .  27-72 

Oak-wntul  .  .•  ,  37*17 
Beech  wood    .  .23-06 

'The  eodllng  ^power  of  these  woods  is  another  important 

])oint,  and  this  is  not  at  all  in  relation  to  their  conducting 
power :  thus  fir-wood  being  100.  the  coolin;;  power  of  oak- 
wood  LS  only  :J0-;K  -.vluUl  1b;it  nl"  IhmtIi-u.hhI  is  12l)-2. 
Compared  with  slate  as  lUU,  the  cooliu>^'  pD  werof  tliu  woods 
are  aafiiUowa: — 

Oak-wood  .  .  .  56-60 
Firewood  .  .  •  OB'ia 
Beech-wood.    •    .  83*19 

Another  important  point  Of  inquiry  with  regard  to  the 
physical  properties  oi  wood,  as  to  its  value  in  building. 
Sec.,  is  its  relation  to  moisture.  If  the  specific  gravity  of 
woody  fibre  is  l-TiO,  we  should  expect  that  the  less  the 

spi  citic  <:r;vvi:y  ;jt'  the  v.doJ  the  greater  would  be  its  ca- 
pacity fut  imnr-iure  ;  and  HutchiiiMdi  found,  on  itiiincrsing 
600  gram-  uf  ir.u:''.)  of  tlio  fullouing  woo<ts  fin-  nineteen 

hours  in  water,  that  such  was  the  result,  for  they  had  gained 
aaibtiowsv^ 


The  secretions  of  plants  that  are  most  important  to  man 
are  not  often  deposited  with  woody  tissue,  and  therefore 
the  wood  o(  trees  ia  not  oAen  emplcgred  aa  food  or  medi- 
cine. Anhnah  however  are  flnnuf  eiqpable  of  digesting  the 

lignine  of  which  woody  tissue  is  composed,  and  thus  wood 
forms  a  part  of  the  diet  of  .some,  and  even  for  man  hiniselt 
lignine  may  be  treated  chemically  in  such  a  way  as  to 
render  it  a  nutritious  article  of  diet.  It  is  the  peculiar 
resinous,  guminv,  oilv,  or  other  secretions,  that  give  to  the 
various  woods  tneir  different  colour,  ameU,  and  taste.  The 
colouring  matter  la  lomethnea  deposited  in  sneh  abtm- 
dance  as  to  render  it  useful  for  dyeing,  as  seen  in  log 
wood,  red  sandcrs-wood,  and  other  wood*  used  as  dyes. 
fsiiKif  wDods  have  volatile  oils  deposited  L-\  tboin,  uliicli, 
being  constantly  slowly  given  out,  renders  them  odori- 
ferous; and  thi.s'is  the  case  with  sandal-wood,  rose-wootl, 
the  wood  of  cedar,  fir,  and  other  trees.  Frequently  bitter 
and  other  secretions  are  deposited  In  wood,  giving  it  a 
peculiar  ta.ste,  and  rendering  it  useful  in  medicine.  The 
wood  of  the  quas.-»ia,  as  well  as  of  tin-  sassiifra>,  are  ex- 
ainplis  (  f  [h)>  kind  of  use.  Tlic  wood  of  trees  frc(iiut)tly 
contains  in  small  quantities  the  secretions  which  are  de' 
posited  in  other  parts  of  the  plant. 

If  wood  be  auhmitted  to  destructive  distillatioo,  it  is  de- 
com)M)sed,andthe  consequence  is  the  jinduetkm  of  acetic 
acid  aiui  an  oil,  which  jpa-ss  off,  and  the  leaving  a  certain 
quantity  of  charcoal.    The  following  is  a  table  of  the  pro- 


ducts of  the  distillation 
dried  at  8(i°  Fahrenheit 


Wliife  birch  . 
Red  beech 
Large-leaved  linden 
Red  or  scarlet  Otk  • 
White  beech  .  • 
Common  ash  . 
Horse-chestnut  . 
Italian  poplar 
Silver  pojJiar  . 
White  willow  . 
Sa.si>afra.s  laurel  . 
Wild  service-tree  . 
Basket-willow  . 
Dogbeny-tree 
Buckthorn 
I/>gwood      .  . 
Alder 
Juniper  . 
While  fir  (deal) 
Common  pine  . 
Savine  •      .  . 
Reddeal  • 
Gttiac-wood  •  , 


of  one  pound  of  diftrent  wooda 


Weight 
•(wood 


7 
7 

? 

n 

7 

7:- 

7 

7 

7 
8 
7 
71 

? 

61 

6 


Onf*  oujvcr 
•atutatm  o( 
carboosM 
or  polwh. 
gnini. 

44 
44 
41 
40 
40 
34 
31 
30 
30 
28 
29 
28 
S7 

a? 
as 
as 

22 
23 
23 
2S 

ao 

18 
16 


W«i«ht 

or 

duMoal 


.1 

a 

3 

H 

n 

H 

.» 

!} 

11 


3f 

3| 
4i 


3* 

n 

34 
4 


3k 


The  woods  that  are  used  by  the  eabinet-niakar  liar  flnai- 
ture  of  a  more  delicate  kind  are  caHed  flmcy-woods.  The 

use  of  thci^c  has  become  mi:ch  more  general  since  the 
introduction  of  the  art  of  veneering  ;  and  now  that  this  is 
done  by  machinery,  instead  of  hand,  a  number  of  \voo(is 
are  oaed  for  iurmture  and  other  purposes,  which,  on 
aoCoont  of  their  Mrarcity,  could  have  been  formerlv  uscii 
ody  to  a  very  limited  extent.  [Vannmro ;  8law-Alu4~J 
"Hie  miwt  common  of  the  fkncy  wood*  and  that  which  u 
used  most  by  the  cabinet-maker  is  mnh'^sainj.  This  wood 
IS  the  jHoducc  of  the  Sinr/,'.-n<i  ni'ihofi^'rii.  [Sw  ictkma.] 
\i  \'  I'l  point  of  importance  and  use  1o  niahoirany  is  the 
H' SI -wood.  This  wotKl  obtains  its  name  from  its  fragrance, 
and  is  the  produce  of  a  miruosa  irom  the  forests  of  Brazil. 
In  vencei&r  it  affotds  about  ei^t  platea  to  the  iadi. 
K\ns-wo6d»  a  bevotMil  inai  muMi  m  oae;  it  la  Wought 
from  Brazil  in  Iocs  four  feet  loBf  and  about  f^vc  inches 
wide.  It  is  used  oidy  for  deMcate  articles,  and  is  -aid  to 
be  the  produce  of  a  specie-*  of  U;ipliii,  a  ireniis  of  legu- 
minous plants.  Beef-wood  is  a  very  heavy  wood,  of  a  pale 
ndook&iaadiateottfllhtiMmNyWHM^  ate 
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feet  lonp;  and  thirteen  or  fourteen  inches  wide.  The  tree 
fiom  which  this  is  obtained  is  unknown  to  lM>ltlUtfi»  ai 
well  as  roost  of  those  producing  the  fancy-woodaof  COBH 

merce.  Tuhp-trood  is  )>rought  into  the  market  in  very 
small  pieces,  not  more  than  four  feet  long  and  five  inches 
in  diameter,  so  that  probably  it  is  the  production  of  a 
shrub.  It  is  clouded  with  red  and  yellow  colours,  and  is 
used  for  bordering  and  making  small  articles,  such  as 
caddies  and  work-boxes.  2e6ra-icood  is  the  produetion  of 
probably  a  lar^e  tree,  as  it  it  eheap  enough  to  be  made 
into  tal)lea,  pianofortes.  &c.  It  is  coloured  brown  on  a 
•white  ground,  and  clouded  with  black.  Satin-trood  is  of 
a  brilliant  yellow  colour,  svilh  dclicalc  glowinj;  shades. 
It  is  the  produce  of  a  plant  called  Chlnroxi/l-'n  Sii  it'trnta, 
and  is  a  native  of  India.  It  is  one  of  the  trues  that  yield 
the  wood-oil  of  India,  and  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Cedrelaccte,  the  same  order  in  which  the  maho^ny  is 
placed.  It  iafimnd  in  the  market  in  koB  two  feet  wide  and 
seven  or  eight  fint  long.  Sandal-wood  h  the  vrodace  of 
a  speeie.s  of  S^2t}dorirum  belonglni;  to  the  family  Rieliace*. 
The  wood  IS  ol  a  licht  brown  coldur,  with  ijoldcn-coloured 
waves.  Ebony  and  Iroti-wy  d  Hre  flu-  nnniLS  [,'ivtn  to 
•ome  very  hard  woods,  the  produce  of  the  natural  order 
Ebenaceie.  These  woods  are  mostly  brought  from  India, 
altbovgh  eome  of  the  qwoies  arc  found  m  Eurooe  and 
Aneriea.  There  an  aemal  other  woods  occasionally  used 
amongst  cabinet-makera,  and  of  which  little  it  known 
either  with  regard  to  the  places  they  come  (him  or  the 
trees  to  which  they  belong.  Caimnj-irood  has  a  deep 
yellow  colour;  Purple-wood  has  a  purple  colour,  without 
veins;  Si.ake-wfjod  is  of  a  deip  red  colour,  witli  black 
ahadea;  Calamander-teond  in  a  handsome,  cheap  wood, 
taUn^  a  high  polish,  and  i<>  brought  from  Ceylon.  Other 
woodi  an  called  from  the  placea  they  come  from,  as  Ck>ro- 
mandd  wood,  Amboyna  wood,  8tc. 

The  practice'of  staining  wood  is  sometimes  had  ncoune 
to  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  more  common  woods 
re^cmble  in  colour  the  fam  y-woods.  A  method  haalatdj 
been  proposed  of  doing  this  by  iiitroducing  into  the  tree 
during  its  growth  various  cokiunng  agents,  so  that  during 
the  course  of  the  ascent  of  the  sap  the  colouring  matter  is 
taken  up  and  deposited  in  the  woody  tissue.  Some  of  the 
woods  thus  treatedhave  been  made  toaasuma  veiy  remark- 
aUe  ooloura,  but  as  the  trees  on  which  it  can  be  praetned 
are  toi>  soil  and  coarse  for  fine  work,  it  not  likely  that 
this  method  will  at  all  supersede  the  use  of  the  naturally 
beautiful  fancy-woods. 

For  further  information  concerning  wood  consult  the 
articles  Exooxns;  Endoorns;  Lioifm;  LioNrra;  Vs- 
OBTABLB  Kingdom  :  Tissues,  Veobtaalb  :  for  information 
respecting  the  wood  of  particular  trees,  see  the  name  of 
the  genua,  as  elm,  Ulmus  ;  oak,  Qvsacm,  &c. :  for  laws 
relating  to  wood,  see  Timbkr  and  Tikbbr-Trade. 

(Meyen,  Pflniizen  Phyxivljgi'' ,  Hutchinson.  On  the 
Conducting  Pnwer,  tcilh  regard  io  Heat,  of  Building  Ma- 
tiTiiils ;  Ore's  Dic.iionan/  if  Artt  and  Muunfuciurex : 
Don'.s  Miller ;  Lindley's  Natural  System  ;  Encyclopcedia 
A'nrricuna.) 

WOOD,  or  A' WOOD.  ANTHONY,  was  boro  in  the 
oly  of  Oxfind,  Dee.  17, 16S2.  Ifis  lUher  was  a  gentle- 
man of  independent  property.  Anthony  was  sent  to  a  pri- 
vate Latin  school  in  1640,  and  in  1641  was  removed  to 
New  College,  Oxford,  but  in  1644,  in  consequence  of  the 
civil  disturbances,  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Thame.  In 
1646  his  mother  jilaced  him  under  his  brother  Edward,  in 
Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  he  went  to  him  once  or  twice 
a  day  to  receive  uutruction.  On  the  26th  of  May.  1647, 
bo  was  matriculated  in  the  Univenity  of  Oxford  as  the  son 
of  a  gentleman,  and  entered  Merton  College,  Oct.  18, 
1647.  About  1650  or  1651  he  began  to  learn  to  play  on 
the  violin,  at  first  without  instruction,  but  afterwards  under 
&  teacher.  He  seems  to  have  attained  to  great  skill  on  the 
instrument,  and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  a  musical 
club  in  Oxford,  in  which  concerted  pieces  were  performed, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  by  men  of  some  eminence  as 
musicians.  Painting  was  al»o  another  of  his  favourite  pur- 
sntta.  but  then  aeanii  to  be  no  evidence  of  his  skill  in  that 
art  He  graduated  A3,  in  16S2.  Heraldry,  which  also  be- 
came one  of  his  studies,  was  jn  r!.  ips  better  suited  to  his  anti- 
(juajiiui  tastes  ;  his  sedulous  .study  in  the  public  libran'of  the 
University  attiaeted  the  attention  of  Dr.  Tliomas  Harlow, 
the  head  keeper  of  the  library,  who  treated  Anthony  with 
■udt  kindaesB*  gave  bin  cveiy  amistaiiea  ui  Us  power, 


and  even  aUoirad  Ilia  to  take  booki  and 
to  his  bona* 

Tn  December,  14S6,  Wood  took  the  degree  of  A.M. 

Dugdale's  '  Anii'juilies  of  Wtrwicknhire'  came  out  in  lf>.'>6, 
and  was  read  by  Wood  with  great  delichf  ar.d  aJmiralicn. 
His  fondness  (or  the  study  of  antiquities  \sa>  curfirracd. 
and  he  now  began  to  transcribe  the  monumental  inMmp- 
tion.s  and  arms  in  the  parish  churches  and  college  chapeli 
of  the  city  and  university  of  Oxfbrd.  After  the  Resteia' 
tion  he  obtained  leave  fhm  Dr.  WalUs,  io  1660,  to  eaaadl 
the  Univerri^  ngisten^  monumenta,  and  other  docuawnti 
in  the  Scboon  Tower.  TMa  was  a  vahiable  fund  for  him, 
and  here  he  may  be  said  to  have  laid  the  fo',imla1io;i  of  hu 
'History  and  Antitjuities  of  Oxford.'  In  1607  Wood  went 
to  London  witli  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Dr.  Barlow  to 
Sir  William  Dugdaie,  by  whose  influence  be  obtained  lave 
to  peruse  the  maanacli^  ia  flw  Cotton  Libmiy  aad-tte 
nooids  in  the  Tower.  > 

Wood  having  completed  his  *  History  and  Antiquitiatf 
Oxford,'  the  University  offered  him  1(X)/.  for  the  copyrif^d, 
which  he  accepted  in  October,  16G9,  and  the  paymentwy 
made  in  March,  lUTO.  This  purchase  was  made  with  the 
intention  of  having  the  work  translated  into  I.Atin  for  the 
use  of  foreigners,  which  was  done  under  the  insncction  of 
Dr.  Fell,  and  the  work  was  published  at  Oxford  in  I67i 
in  2  vols,  folio,  with  the  title  of  '  Historia  et  Antiquitalo 
Univenitatis  Oxoniensis.'  Wood  oomphuned  bitter^  d 
this  translation ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  Wwton,  who  te 
supposed  to  be  a  less  prejudiced  judtre,  remarks, '  I  cant 
omit  the  opportunity  of  lamenting  that  Dr.  Felleverpnh 

Kosed  a  translation  of  Wood  s  Eiif^lish  work,  whidmeaU 
ave  been  infinitely  more  ple:v.sing  in  the  plahi  nstnnl 
of  its  artless  but  accurate  author.  The  tiamhtin 


in  general  is  allowed  to  be  tuW  of  mistakes:  itisalisdif 
and  unpleasing,  perpetually  disgusting  the  reader  wiHi  ib 
affected  phraseology.' 

In  1601  Wood  published  his  *  Athenae  Oxonienus,  u 
euct  Kstory  of  all  the  Writers  and  Bishops  w  ho  have  hii 
their  education  in  the  University  of  Oxford  from  hvnif!' 
1695,  to  which  are  added  the  Fasti  or  Annals  of  thi>  *ajl 
University,'  London,  folio,  2  vols,  in  one.  The  work  i» 
written  in  very  slover'v  English,  but  it  contains  a  valuable 
fbnd  of  materials,  selected  with  care,  though  not  sl«ip 
with  judgment  and  without  prejudice. 

He  wa-s  jirosecuted  in  the  vice-chancellor's  cwiit  of 
Ihe  Tnivei-^iity  for  some  remarks  in  the  'Athens  Oxonieo- 
bcs."  (in  the  etiaracter  of  the  late  earl  of  Clarendon,  ind 
received  a  sentence  of  expulsion.  He  was  also  sltackeil 
by  Bishop  Bomet,  and  npHcd  in  a  •  ^niUealioi,*  ftc.  4a, 
1603. 

Wood  died  Nor.  20, 168S,  aged  65.  Hewasalarfretsl 
strong  man.  He  retained  his  faculties  to  the  last,  tnd 
just  before  he  died  gave  directions  for  the  burning  of  i 
great  mass  of  manuscripts,  and  leH  his  books  and  suchd 
his  raanuicripts  as  he  considered  of  value  to  the  UniTer. 
sity  of  Oxfoid:  thiqr  wen  dcpoiitcd  in  the  AdMskm 
Museum. 

In  1721  a  second  edition,  •  corrected,  and  enlarged  witb 
the  addition  of  above  SOO  new  lives  from  the  author's  m- 
ginal  mannaeripts,*  was  published  in  London,  2  vols. 

Philip  Bliss  published  at  Oxford  '  Wood's  Athena  0»- 
nienscs  conlirmed  to  1«00,'  4to.  2  vols..  1813:  to  the  Sri 
volume,  published  in  1817,  was  added  '  Fasti  Oxonieni'es, 
or  Annals  of  the  said  University,  with  Notes  and  Addi- 
tions,' 4to. 

The  Rev.  John  Gutch.  M.A.,  registrar  of  the  UnivenitT 
of  Oxford,  published  in  1786-94,  at  Oxford,  'TheHistoiy 
and  Antiqnitieo  of  th«  Univcni^  of  Oxford,  now  fint  pub- 
lished in  English  from  the  onj^al  Manoseripto  io  uc 

Bwlleian  Library,  by  Anthony  W'ond  :  with  a  CoillillllllW 
to  the  present  time,  by  the  i:^itor,  3  vols.  4to. 
(Biogr^ia  BrUmmiea;  Wa«tk  BUUolktM  BrUm- 

ttica.) 

WOOD,  JOHN,  commonly  spoken  of  a»  •  Wood  d 
Bath,'  was  an  architect  of  considerable  repute  and  merit  i 
in  the  time  of  Geoive  II.,  in  ability  and  taste  little  if  at  all  I 
inferior  to  any  of  htt  eontemporanes.  although  he  has  ob- 
tained leas  notice  from  architccttual  and  biographical 
writers  than  some  of  them  have  deiiu'.    In  fact  very  littl* 
can  now  Im?  collected  relative  to  him  beyond  what  he  him- 
self haii  incidentally  told  us  in  his  '  Descriptiuu  vi  BjI... 
Hiat  dty  is  indebted  to  lum  for  its  architectural  fame,  and 
he  may  oe  eoosiderad  aa  haviqg  then  iotradnecd  a  itf" 
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of  ■treet  architecture  till  then  quite  unknmn  in  t)  is 
MnwUj,  by  combining  a  number  of  private  houses  into 
eve  mnml  dean ;  ua  although  auch  mode  of  pradueing 
eonmraous  ft«u^  wa»  aftermmb  adopted  by  the  Adams, 

was  followed  by  Nash,  and  has  since  become  very  E^eneral, 
Wood  still  continues  to  be  nearly  the  first  in  point  of 
merit,  as  he  is  of  date. 

It  was  about  the  end  of  1726  that  he  began  his  Bath 
'  improvcmenfeib' which  he  carried  on  uninterruptedly  fur 
about  twenty  yean,  withio  which  time  he  entirely  changed 
the  arehHeetnral  ehaiaeter  of  the  place,-  and  eoiifeiied 
upon  it  even  a  decree  of  magnificence,  at  least  as  displayed 
in  such  psrts  as  the  Parades,  (he  Circus,  the  Roval  Gres- 
t  ent,  Queen  Square,  and  some  of  the  public  edifices,  and 
even  some  of  these  would  have  been  superior  to  what  the^ 
are,  had  they  been  executed  entirely  according  to  the  on- 
jinna]  designs.  If  not  altogetho-  proof  against  criticism, 
they  are  at  any  rate  free  lW>m  the  sneerinir  reproach 
levelled  a«^nat  many  later  works  of  the  kind,  as  being 

*  mere  lath  and  plaster ;'  and  if  Smollett  has  spoken  of 
them  very  depreciatinply  in  his  novel  of  '  Humphrey 
Clinker,'  others  have  been  even  prodipal  of  praise.  Among 
these  last  is  the  author  of  the  '  Principles  of  Desisfn  in 
Architecture '  (Mitford),  who  says,  *  With  all  its  faults  in 
parts,  I  must  reckon  the  Crescent  at  Bath  among  the  finest 
modem  buildings  at  this  day  (1808)  existing  in  ue  world ;' 
and  he  farther  laments  the  hu^e  decay  of  architectonic 
taste  at  B.ith  ^ince  Wood^stime. 

What  he  did  therefore  at  Bath  alone  would  justly  entitle 
Wood  to  an  eminent  place  in  the  history  of  English  arc  hi- 
tecture, and  not  least  of  all  for  the  very  reason  which  has 
perhaps  ocossioned  him  to  be  passed  over  with  mere 
general  notice,  inasmuch  as  he  distinguished  himiwif 
rather  as  the  founder  of  a  system  of  improvement  than  as 
the  author  of  any  individual  sfruutiires  of  importance. 
Still  he  produced  bome  works  of  the  latter  class  that  would 
have  preserved  his  name  from  oblivion,  and  among  them 
are  the  noble  mansion  of  Prior  Park,  erected  for  '  the 
generous  Allen,'  that  of  Bocklaod,  for  Sir  John  Throck- 
morton, and  the  Exehange  at  Bristol,  first  opened  in  Sep- 
tember, 1748.  This  last  i^  if  not  a  very  large,  a  very 
liandsome  structure  110  by  148  feet\  and  the  principal 
or  north  front  a  far  more  tasteful  specimen  of  the  Palla- 
dian  style  than  almost  anything  by  ralladio  himself. 

Wood,  who  at  that  time  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  for 
Somersetshbe,  died  May  23rd,  1754,  but  at  what  age  is  not 
•aid :  he  was  probably  bon  about  the  dose  of  we  pre- 
ceding century.  He  was  ibo  Iroown  as  a  jphiloeophical 
writer  upon  his  art  by  his  '  Origin  of  Building,  or  the 
Plagiarism  of  the  Antients,'  foho,  1741,  which  is  however 
rather  Ktraincd  and  fanciful  in  its  opinions,  its  argument 
being  to  show  that  the  system  of  architectonic  beauty  and 
proportion  is  derived  from  the  Jewish  nation.  To  this 
publieatioB  my  be  added  his  '  Essay  towards  a  Deserip- 
tion  of  Bktti,*  second  edition,  S  yth.  8to.,  plates,  London, 
1749 ;  and  •  Description  of  flit  Eiohuga  Of  Bristol,*  with 
plates.  8vo,,  Bath.  1745. 

WOOD,  HOHKRT,  sometime'^  distinguished  as  '  Pal- 
myra' Wood,  an  accomplished  scholar  and  archaeologist, 
was  a  native  of  Ireland,  having  been  bom  at  Riverstown  in 
the  county  of  Meath,  in  1716.  Having  finished  his  studies 
at  OsfbfO,  where  he  applied  Inaseli  with  extraordinary 
diligence  to  cla<«sica1  ana  more  especiallv  Grecian  litera- 
ture, he  visited  Italy  more  than  once,  and  in  1742  made  a 
M>v;iee  iis  far  as  the  island  of  Chios ;  but  it  was  not  until 
\7r>0  that,  in  conjunction  with  his  friends  Bouverie  and 
Dawkins,  and  with  the  Italian  architect  Borra  for  their 
draftsman,  he  set  out  on  his  celebrated  antiquarian  expedi- 
tion through  Alia  Minor  and  Syria.  Before  reaching  Pal- 
myra, Bouverie  died  of  &tigue,  but  Wood  and  his  remain- 
ing companions  pursued  tilieir  researches  and  labours  with 
«uccess.  Almost  immediately  on  his  return  he  published 
the  '  Ruins  of  Palmyra,'  1753,  with  57  plates ;  and  in  1757 
the  'Ruins  of  Balbeck,'  47 plates, — two  works  constituting 
an  epoch  in  the  study  of  classical  architecture,  and  which, 
if  afterwards  surpassed  bv  Stuarts  *  Athens,*  nid  the  merit 
of  preceding  it  by  several  years. 

in  1759,  while  engaged  in  preparing  tor  the  press  his 

•  F,-«>ay  on  the  Genius  of  Homer,'  he  was  made  nnder-secre- 
larj-  of  state  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  consequcncB  of 
which  he  suspended  his  literary  studies,  and  that  work 
was  not  published  till  after  his  death  (which  happened 
•t  Putney,  September  9,  177l\  whMi  it  appcwcdT  imdcr 

P.G..  Mo.  1745. 


the  title  of  '  An  Essay  on  the  Original  Genius  and  Writ- 
ings of  Homer;  with  a  Comparative  View  of  the  Antient 
and  Fmseot  Sttfe  of  the  Troad,'  4to.,  London,  1779. 
This  learned  dissertation,  wMeih  has  been  translated  into 

French,  l+erraan,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  treats  of  the  countiy 
of  Homer,  his  travels,  his  system  of  mjihology,  and  of  the 
Keography  and  ethnography  of  the  '  Iliad '  and  '  Odysijey.' 
It  is  however  by  his  two  other  works  that  he  is  now  more 
generally  known,  and  they  are  a  most  important  addition 
to  the  history  and  arehsBoloty  of  arclutecture,  dfordiiw 
as  they  do  eomplete  and  salShetory  evidence  of  Roman 
magnificence  in  distant  regions,  and  in  place^^  whose  very 
existence  had  come  to  be  nearly  regarded  as  labulous. 
For  some  account  of  the  edilliies  ttmn  rtisflOTSind,  see 
Baalbec  and  Palmyra. 

WOODALL,  .TOHN,  an  Eoglisli  Kwgeon.  was  bom 
about  the  year  156«.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  tiie  Amy 
during  the  reigtt  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  and  went  to  IVanee 
with  ue  troops  under  Lord  Willoughby.  On  his  return  he 
settled  in  London,  and  was  very  active  in  his  attentions  to 
those  sick  of  the  plague  which  prevailed  in  liondon  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  There  is  no 
recoru  of  his  having  been  a  surgeon  in  the  navy,  bvk  4a 
1612  be  published  a  work  describing  the  diseases oLsiiloi% 
under  the  title  of  the  'Surgeon's  Mate.'  In  tui  work 
there  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  fearful  disease,  as  it 
prevailed  at  that  time,  known  by  the  name  of  scurvy.  In 
the  same  year  that  he  publisfied  this  book  he  was  ap- 
pointed bupkcon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital.  In  1628 
he  publi.«hed  a  treatise  entitled  'Viaticum,'  and  afterwards 
a  treatise  '  On  the  Plague,'  and  a  work  upon  '  Gangrene  and 
Sphacelus."  All  these  works  were  collected  together  and 
published  in  London,  in  1639.  These  works  display 
sound  observation  and  correct  reasoning,  and  obtained 
for  him  an  extensive  reputation.  He  haa  a  large  practice 
in  London,  and  was  made  a  master  of  the  Surgeons'  Com- 

ranv.   There  is  no  account  of  the  time  at  which  he  died, 
n  the  preface  to  the  works  published  in  1638,  he  speaks 
of  himself  then  as  in  iniim  heal(h.  (Hntdibiaani  Mh 
dieal  Biography.) 
woodbine!.  [Convolvulack«.1 
WOODBRIDGE.  [SurroLK.] 

WOOD-CHAT,  a  provincial  name  for  the  Wood-Shrike, 
Laniu*  ru/iu.  [Shrikks.I 

WOOD-CUTTING  MACHINERY.  This  term,  thoqgb 
applicable  also  to  contrivances  for  eutliiig  wood  by  ncaas 
of  toothed  instnincnts  which  tear  awigr  v  nmove  a  por- 
tion of  its  substance,  and  wMeh  are  treated  of  under  Saw, 
vol.  XX.,  p.  476,  and  Saw-Mill,  p.  47fiof  the  same  volume, 
is  used  in  a  more  limited  sense  to  distinguish  contrivances 
for  divulini;  wood  by  knife  like  or  sharp-edged  instru- 
ment^ which  most  commonly  act  by  the  simple  division  Or 
semration  of  the  fibres,  as  explained  under  Saw,  and 
which,  whether  thnr  net  br  merely  nUttinf  ttie  wood,  or 
by  inteneetnig  its  €bre%  cuvide  it  ioloHVtnd  piMSi  wiOi- 
out  any  waste  of  mateiial  mcii  M  ii  neoeaui^  oecMioned 
by  the  use  of  a  saw. 

The  vahiabK'  na^nrr  of  some  of  the  woods  used  for  ve- 
neering, and  the  extreme  thinness  of  the  sheets  into  which 
it  is  divided,  often  not  exceeding  the  thickness  of  the  saws 
employed  for  cutting  them,  renden  it  important  to  save 
the  wood  which  is  reduced  to  sawdust  mm-  wasted  by  the 
ordinary  method  of  cutting.  This  has  been  accomph^bt  d 
in  some  cas«s  by  the  use  of  a  planing-machine,  act  ins; 
upon  the  same  principle  as  a  carpenter's  plane,  but 
]X)werful  enough  to  remove,  by  a  single  operation,  a 
shaving  thick  enough  to  bt  used  for  veneering,  and  equal 
in  width  and  length  to  the  log  from  which  it  is  cut.  The 
same  principle  ^  cutting  has  been  most  ingeniously  ap- 
plied m  aYeneer«utting  maehine  used  in  RossiiLof  whieh 
descriptions  have  appeared  in  many  English  wonts  on  ma- 
chinery. In  this  machine  the  Ieng;th  of  the  blade  is  rather 
greater  than  the  length  of  the  log  which  is  to  be  converted 
into  veneer,  and  the  log  is  mounted  upon  an  axis  parallel 
wiUt  its  edge,  and  turned  to  a  circular  form.  The  blade  is 
then  pressed  against  the  log  in  such  a  way  that,  u  the 
latter  lavolves  slowly  upon  ns  axis,  athin  spiral  sheet  or  * 
shavinr  is  ent  from  its  snrfhee ;  and  as  the  blade  is  de- 
pressed in  proportion  to  the  constantly  diminishing  dia- 
meter of  the  fog,  this  operation  is  continued  until  the 
greater  part  of  the  timber  is  converted  into  one  continuous 
sheet  of  veneer,  which,  as  fkst  as  it  is  pared  off,  is  rolled 
upon  a  qrliiider  like  a  roll  of  cloth.  By  this  curious  com 
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trivance  veneere  of  anv  size  may  be  produced,  and  the 
wood  may  be  converted  without  wast*  into  sheeta  bo  ex- 
ceedingly thin  that  some  have  been  used  for  covering  or 
bindinir  books.  The  appearance  of  the  ^rain  is  of  course 
somewhat  different  to  that  of  veneers  cut  in  the  usual  way, 
and  it  is  said  that  the  veneers  cut  by  knife-ed^e  machinery 
are  not  so  easy  to  polish  as  those  cut  with  a  saw,  their 
surface*  being  furrowed  by  the  mode  in  which  the  fibres 
are,  a-n  it  were,  torn  away  from  each  other,  instead  of  being 
interacted  by  the  saw.  80  rapid  is  the  action  of  the 
Russian  spiral  veneer-cutting  machine,  that  it  will  produce 
100  feet  in  length  of  veneering  in  three  minutes. 

The  application  of  knife-edge  machinery  to  the  cutting 
of  wood  has  recently  excited  much  attention,  owing  to  the 
establishment,  bv  Captain  Taylor,  of  a  factory  for  barrels 
and  similar  articles  by  such  means  near  Waterloo  Bridge, 
London.  Having  reduced  the  wood  which  is  to  be  con- 
verted into  staves  to  blocks  of  suitable  length,  his  process 
is  to  steam  them  in  ovens  or  boxes  similar  to  those  used  by 
shipwrights  for  steaming  timbers  to  be  bent,  and  then  to  cut 
them  into  the  required  form  by  cutters  worked  by  ma- 
chinery, while  they  arc  in  a  softened  state.  By  various 
machines  the  several  parts  of  a  cask  or  other  vessel  are 
shaped  with  greater  regxilarity  than  could  be  accomplished 
by  hand,  and  with  astonishing  rapidity;  and  they  are  | 
finally  fitted  together  by  similar  means.  The  same  kind  | 
of  machinery  is  applicable  to  the  cutting  of  park-paling 
and  many  other  articles  ;  and  so  great  is  the  power  of  the 
cutters  upon  wood  which  has  been  properly  prepared,  that 
a  person  who  witnessed  experiments  upon  various  kinds  of  i 
wood  observed,  that  the  Knives  went  through  a  log  of 
African  oak  with  as  much  ease  as  if  it  had  been  a  piece  of 
new  cheese. 

WOODCOCK.    [ScoLopACJD.*,  vol.  xxi.,  p.  85.] 

WOODDESSON,  DR.  RICHARD,  was  Vinerian  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  of  Oxford.  He  published  *  Ele- 
ments of  Jurisprudence,  treated  of  in  the  preliminary  part 
of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Laws  of  England,'  i/ond., 
1783,  4to. ;  '  A  Systematical  View  of  the  Laws  of  England, 
as  treated  in  a  Course  of  Lectures  read  at  Oxford  during  a 
series  of  years,'  Ix>nd.,  1792,  3  vols.  8vo. ;  •  Brief  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Rights  of  the  British  Ix-grislature  ;  in  answer 
to  some  Positions  advanced  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Thoughts 
on  the  English  Government,'  I<ond.,  1799,  8yo.  pamphlet 
Wooddcsson  died  Oct.  22,  1822. 

The  Lectures  on  the  Law  of  England  were  edited  in 
IBM,  in  3  small  volumes,  8vo.,  by  W.  R.  Williams,  D.C.L., 
who  observes  in  the  preface  that  *  these  lectures  seem  to 
be  as  superior  to  the  Commentaries  (of  Blackstone)  in  ac- 
curacy of  rules  and  justness  of  division  and  definition,  as 
they  are  inferior  in  elegance  of  style  and  charm  of  narra- 
tive ;'  or,  to  speak  in  plain  terms,  the  editor  means  to  say 
that  the  Ix-ctures  are  superior  to  the  Commentaries  in  all 
matters  which  constitute  the  merit  of  a  law  book  ;  and  he 
is  quite  right.  A  student  who  would  labour  at  these  lec- 
tures, instead  of  reading  Blackstone,  would  learn  something 
of  English  law.    The  editor's  notes  are  usef\il. 

WOOI>-ENGRAVING  is  the  art  of  producing  raised 
surfaces,  by  excision,  on  blocks  of  wood,  from  which 
impressions  can  be  transferred  by  means  of  a  coloured  pig- 
ment to  paper,  or  other  suitable  medium,  and  genert' V 
applied  to  pictorial  representations  of  objects. 

The  art  of  cutting  both  upon  metal  and  wood  for  other 
purposes  than  those  which  are  now  understood  as  printing, 
a8<'eiids  to  a  very  remote  antiquity.  [Enoravino.]  The 
Egyptians  indeed  seem  to  have  made  a  very  close  approxi- 
mation to  printing.  Some  of  tlicir  wooden  stamps  are  yet 
remaining,  and  are  perfectly  capable  of  giving  impressions 
in  the  manner  of  our  present  wood-cuts,  though  their  use 
was  doubtless  for  stamping  on  clay  or  other  ductile  mate- 
rial ;  bricks  so  impressed  being  frequently  found,  of  which 
•ome  are  in  Uie  British  Museum.  We  give,  in  the  next  co- 
lumn, a  specimen  of  one  of  these  stamps,  found  in  a  tomb  at 
Thebes,  and  brought  to  England  by  E.  W.  Lane,  Esq.  The 
original  is  five  inches  in  length,  ancl  two  and  a  quarter  broad. 

The  earliest  application  of  wood-engraving  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  boolc  originated,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt, 
in  China,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  al- 
though it  has  been  contested,  chiefly  on  account  of  the 
silence  of  Marco  Polo,  whose  work  was  written  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  omission  ia 
certainly  remarkable ;  yet  on  the  other  hand  the  date  here 
given  docs  not  ascend  to  the  period  of  Chinese  fable,  but 


to  a  period  which  u  reached  by  sober  historical  works,  tnd 
the  dynasty  under  which  it  is  thus  stated  to  have  becDia- 
vented  (that  of  Soong)  became  remarktd^le  for  the  rapid 
development  of  literary  genius  that  took  place  under  it 
It  is  stated  that  the  first  essay  in  printing  waa  made  by  rot- 
ting tn stone,  and  transferring  the  impression  to  paper.tbe 
charactent  of  their  language  being  thus  white  and  theeroand 
black,  as  in  the  example  given  in  the  cut  above.  Tht>»M 
speedily  relinquished  for  the  use  of  wooden  blocks,  in  which 
the  characters  were  cut  in  relief,  and  the  appearance wbw 
transferred  waa  that  of  our  present  books.  IV 0  materiil  il- 
teration  has  since  been  made,  except  that  of  introdunnr 
pictorial  representations,  which  occasionally  formawholt 
volume,  the  subjects  being  soroetimea  connected  so  1^ 
though  each  page  is  from  a  separate  block,  they  would  jtiii 
and  produce  a  total  length  of  some  hundred  feet.  SuchtR 
the  illustrations  to  the  Wan  Show,  'pieces  of  muiicini 
songs  sung  in  the  streets  on  imperial  birth-days,'  beiiv^t 
series  of  representations  of  the  public  cntertainroenl*  «» 
exhibitions,  horse  racing,  foot-racing,  &c.,  of  wliichthtrt 
is  a  copy  in  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Society.  The  »ok 
itself  IS  in  6  vols.,  of  a  size  somewhat  larger  than  oar 
demy  8vo.,  and  the  illustrations  form  a  separate  volom 
of  several  hundred  pages. 

The  material  used  by  the  Chinese  ia  pear-tree,  which  L< 
lough,  but  easy  to  cut  and  of  which  slabs  of  considersblf 
size  can  be  procured.  The  method  adopted  in  engniviai 
and  printing  is  thus  described  by  .F.  F.  Davis,  Esq.,  in  'Tat 
Chinese,  a  General  Description  of  the  Empire  ofChinssoi 
its  Inhabitants:' — 

*  The  wooden  plate,  or  block,  of  a  thickness  calculsldi 
to  give  it  sufficient  strength,  is  finely  planed,  and  squared  tf 
the  shape  and  dimensions  of  the  pages;  the  surface  isthti 
rubbed  over  with  a  paste  or  size,  occasionally  made  froa 
boiled  rice,  which  renders  it  quite  smooth,  and  at  the 
same  time  softens  and  otherwise  prepares  it  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  characters.  The  future  pages,  which  have  been 
finely  transcribed  by  a  professional  person  on  thin  tramps- 
rent  paper,  are  delivered  to  the  blocKcutter,  who,  while  tht 
above-mentioned  application  is  still  wet,  unites  them  to 
the  block  so  that  they  adhere,  but  in  an  inverted  po*it"oi'« 
the  thinness  of  the  paper  displaying  the  writing  perfectly 
through  the  back.  The  paper  being  subsequently  rubbed 
off,  a  clear  impression  in  ink  of  the  inverted  w^tinrr^ 
mains  on  the  wood.  The  workman  then  with  his  sBtrp 
graver  cuts  away  with  extraordinary  neatness  and  d^ 
spatch  all  that  portion  of  the  wooden  surface  which  M  i»J 
covered  by  the  ink,  leaving  the  characters  in  pretty  hip" 
relief.  Any  slight  error  may  be  corrected,  as  in  our  wood- 
cuts, by  inserting  small  pieces  of  wood :  but  the  process  b 
upon  the  whole  so  cheap  and  expeditious,  that  it  is  gtnf- 
raily  easier  to  re-plane  the  block,  and  cut  it  p^n,  for  thfu 
mooe  of  taking  the  impression  renders  the  thickness  of  the 
block  an  immaterial  point  Strictly  speaking  'theprcBof 
China'  would  be  a  misnomer,  as  no  press  whatever  u  used 
in  their  printing.  The  paper,  which  is  almost  as  thin  and 
bibulous,  or  absorbent  of  ink,  as  what  we  call  iilver-paixf- 
receives  the  impression   with  a  gentle  contact,  and  a 
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harder  presaure  would  break  through  it.  The  printer 
luilds  in  hit  right  hand  two  brushes,  at  the  opposite  extrc- 
mitiet  of  th«  nme  baodk :  with  one  b«  iolu  toe  of  the 
eharaetcn,  and  the  paper  bdnir  then  laid  on,  he  raoe  Hw 
dnr  bnnh  over  it  so  as  to  make  it  take  the  impression. 
Tneydothis  with  such  expedition,  that  one  man  can  take 
off  a  couple  of  thousand  copifs  in  a  day.' 

In  Eurone  the.first  application  of  the  art  of  wood-en  g^^v- 
ing  took  place  inGcnnanjr,  though  the  place  is  not  exactly 
ascertained,  but  is  suppoaed  to  have  been  near  Niimberg, 
about  the  close  of  the  14tth  or  banning  of  the  I9th  cen- 
tury. It  was  probably  first  used  for  the  production  of  play- 
ing-cards, the  outlines  of  which  were  Formed  by  imprea- 
»ions  from  wond-cuts,  iindlhe  colourinfj  fillud  up  by  hand  ; 
for  we  dismiss  as  utterly  unfounded  the  story  told  by  Pa- 
pillon,  in  his  'Traits  de  laGravure  en  Buis,'  of  inipressiorui 
of  a  scries  of  wood-cuts  seen  by  him,  of  a  date  between 
I28S  and  1287,  executed  by  Alexander  AlbericCunio  and 
Isabella,  his  twin  lister ;  althoueh  the  story  is  believed  by 
Ottley  (*  Inquirr  into  the  early  History  of  Eneraving'X  and 
Zani  (*  Materiali  per  serviro  alia  StOlia dt' nQglVNl  dell' 
Incisione  in  Rame  e  in  Legno  'V 

Cards  were  known  inFi-ancc  in  1340.  John  T.  of  Ca-sfile 
issued  an  edict  against  the  use  of  them  in  1380  (Bullet, 
Recherches  Historiquet  tur  let  Cartes  d  Jouer,)  In  the 
same  vear,  in  a  book  of  the  bye-Iawaof  Numbeig,  thejr  are 
included  among  the  gameaallowed  totlie  citiiena,  pnmded 
the  stake  did  not  exceed  four-pence.  (Von  Unrr,  Niuet 
Journal  zur  Litteratur  und  Kunttgetehieht*,  purt  Q.) ; 
and  in  1418  the  hurires^book  of  Augsburg  contains  the 
name  of  a  '  Kartenmacher'  or  card-maker.  The  trade  in 
cards  from  Augsburg,  Niirnberg,  and  Ulm  became  so 
grt^,  that  Venice  prohibited  their  imjportation,  and  iu 
Sicily  they  were  imported  by  the  owk.  uiathence  almost 
certain  that  it  must  have  been  by  meani  of  aome  l^ity 
in  multiplying  copies  that  they  could  have  been  manu- 
factured so  c  heap  a.>i  to  command  so  extensive  a  demand 
in  foreign  countries,  but  none  of  the  specimens  now  re- 
maining enable  us  to  fix  any  precise  date  to  tiieir  produc- 
tion. We  give  one  i^ecimen,  copied  from  Mr.  Singer's 
iatmatiiig  woik  on  pbyiof^Bidi  >— 


RuT«  of  Bells. 


Hie  first  wood-cut  with  a  date  known  to  be  in  existence 
ia  of  14S8.  It  waa  diteovered  by  Heineken,  pasted  on 
the  cover  of  a  maauicript  in  the  hbraiy  of  the  convent  of 
BttxiieiB,  near  Mammingen  in  Suakiia,  and  is  now  in  the 
library  of  Earl  Speneer.  U  itnwaenta  8L  Cbnelo|^b«r 
carrying  our  Saviour  on  hit  ihoulaert  aBRNi  •  lirar.  ^Elie 
two  figures  are  drawn  with  much  spirit ;  bvft  the  acces- 
sories, a  man  wilh  a  loaded  ass,  a  hermit  holding  up  a  lan- 
tern, a  man  ascending  a  steep  path  toward  a  house,  show 
a  depioiable  want  of  knowledge  of  perspective.  It  is  by 
ao  naeana  oaitain  however  that  this  print  ia  the  most 
•ntiant  ipacimen  «•  piiwih,  aa  then  are  aavcial  othen 
"wUdi,  llpom  tiidr  gNalv  iaiiMm»  ham  been  lidd  to  have 
gopcrigrdaimatOMliq^.  BattUamdaBweaimotba 


[accepted  as  a  proof,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  these 
scriptural  subjects  were  addressed  to  the  wants  of  the 
poorer  clanea,  and  were  intended  to  supply  the  place  of 
xt»  more  eoetiy  llIaninatioiiB  of  the  ricK  while  they  ad- 
mitted of  being  made  to  occupy  a  middle  place  by  being 
fini-shcd  off  by  hand  in  colours,  and  indeed  many  of  the 
remainint;  specimens  owe  part  of  their  rudeness  to  the 
defect  ot  part.s  intended  to  be  so  supplied.  Cheapness 
was  therefore  an  element  necemirity  reqniied  in  tlie  pro- 
duction of  these  prints. 

The  art  however  made  rapid  progress.  The  next  great 
step  vras  the  production  of  block  books  and  the  adop- 
tion of  moveable  letters.  [PsnmNo.l  Without  entering 
into  the  disputed  question  of  the  dates  of  the  '  Biblia  Pau- 
perum,*  the  *  Speculum  Salvationis,'  and  others,  it  will  be 
enough  to  say  that  they  prove  the  extension  of  its  use,  and 
many  of  the  early  books  with  moveable  types  were  illus- 
trated with  pictorial  wood-eats.  Of  onoortlMie  worla  we 
subjoin  a  Ike-flimile  spedmen  :— 


Wiw*  Men'*  Offering. 

Maps  also  were  engraved  on  wood.  In  an  edition  of 
Rolemy,  printed  in  1482  at  Ulm,  there  are  twenty-seven ; 
and  in  a  later  edition,  piinted  at  Veaieein  1511,  the  outline, 
with  the  mountains  and  is  in  wood,  while  the  namaa 
are  printed  with  type,  and  in  two  colours,  no  doubt  by  sepa- 
rate workings.  In  England  the  original  map  of  London  by 
Aggas, measuring  6ft.  Sin.  by  2ft.  4  in.,  to  which  the  date 
of  1560  was  aissigned  by  Vertue,  though  it  was  ]>robahly 
some  years  later,  was  on  wood  in  several  blocks,  wt  iked 
on  separate  sheets  of  paper.  In  1486  (he  improvement 
known  as  'croe»4iatching,  by  which  the  bold  and  free  effeet 
of  apan-dmiriiw  waatnuavouied  to  be  attained,  was  shown 
in  Breidenl>erg?  'TVavels,'  nrintad  at  Ments.  This  inven- 
tion has  been  usually  attributed  to  Michael  Wolgemuth, 
the  master  of  Albert  Piirer.  This  work  however  preceded 
by  seven  years  the  Niimberg  Chronicle,  .said  to  be  by 
Wolgemutb,  but  who  probably  only,  furni^hed  the  designs, 
and  the  anootioa  of  ua  eats  is  in  ft  very  6upet  ior  si}  le  to 
that  of  any  existing  contemporanr  production :  two  (jto- 
simile  specimens  are  given  m  '  A  Treatise  on  Wood-En- 
Ipmvi^ft  Hirtwwtf  mm  ^Mttealt'oMeottd  hf  J.  Jackson, 
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the  noct  complete  work  that  hw  been  produced  on  the 
Kubject  in  ttdi  eoontiy,  ud  to  which  we  are  much  imMited, 
although  we  tiave  \)eVk  oompened  to  diflnr  flMI  MOW  of 

tlie  opinion*  therein. 

The  art  hid  now  attained  an  excelU  ni  e  which  induced 
artuU  of  celebrity  and  talent  to  select  it  a*  the  means  of 
eonvejring  their  desisns  to  the  world.  Among  the  moit 
diltiilgiwied  in  thic  fine  was  Albert  Diirer,  whose  pioduc- 
iMMis  u  n  painter,  and  an  engraver  on  copper  and  wood, 
am  so  aunerani  aa  to  excite  a  doiibt  whether  he  wae  ae> 
tuallyaa  enflfraver  on  wood  himeeH;  or  whether  he  only 
put  the  designs  on  the  blocks,  leavinj:  them  for  other 
hands  to  execute.  Bartsch,  in  his  '  Peintre-Giaveur,'  and 
the  writer  of  the  work  iibove  mtntioned.  '  A  Treatise  on 
Wood-EnKravtng.'  have  agreed  that  he  did  not  engrave  on 
wood.  The  laat  named  mvs.  of  all  the  wood-engravings 
urkfld  with  the  initials  of  Durer,  about  two  hundred,  *  the 
freater  pait  or  them,  though  evidently  deaigaed  by  the 
hand  of  a  master,  are  engnved  in  a  manner  which  cer- 
tainly denotes  no  very  great  excellence,'  and  that  none  are 
so  superior  as  to  challenge  a  belief  that  they  must  be  from 
his  own  hand  ;  but  he  acknowledees  that  '  the  cuts  of  the 
'  Apocalypse '  (published  in  1498,  five  years  after  the  Niirn- 
berg  Chronicle,  and  eight  from  the  expiration  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship) generally  are  much  superior  to  all  wood- 
engravings  that  had  prenmiiljr  appeared,  botli  in  design 
and  execution.'  Yet  he  cm«tte  that  this  superiority  m 
execution  does  not  arise  from  any  delicacy  or  skill  in  the  I 
engraving,  *  but  from  the  ability  of  the  person  by  whom  | 
tlii'v  wen- drawn,  and  from  his  knowlcdgt'  >if  the  capabilities 
of  the  art."  Another  argument  is  the  frequent  employment  i 
in  his  euts  of  oraes-hatching,  a  work  of  no  artistic  difficulty,  { 
tllOU^  one  of  minute  and  tedious  labour,  and  which,  as 
aa  unit,  he  ewdd  have  easily  avoided.  This  argument  is 
also  applied  to  others,  Cranach,  Burgmair,  Sec,  who,  it  ia 
urged,  as  draughtsmen  on  the  wood,  produced  shade  thns 
more  easily  than  by  thickening  tlie  line*,  though  in  cuttint,' 
the  esse  is  reversed.  Tlic  last  argument  is,  that,  with  his 
Other  avocations,  Diirer  could  not  have  found  time  to  exe- 
cute the  great  number  marked  with  his  name.  On  this  we 
venture  to  remark,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of 
the  art  was  mod  likdy  to  have  been  acouired  by  prac- 
tice, a  flwt  tiiat  is  felt  eren  it  present  by  persons  who 
draw  on  wood ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  in  the  •  Apocsr 
lypse '  the  use  of  croas-hatchings  is  much  more  sparing 
than  in  many  of  his  later  works.  In  all  probability  aa  he 
advanced  in  reputation  he  availed  himself  of  assistance 
notoalyiBirooa-engraving.  but  in  painting  and  engraving 
on  copper.  It  is  known  that  he  had  many  pawls,  and  of 
conrwitwaiiiitldswaytheywcicinstnictod.  ws  wood- 
cuts are  marked  pradsdy  as  his  cngiavlnmi  on  copper  are 
marked,  and  we  think  there  are  thus  graonos  for  supposing 
that  the  cuts  of  the  '  Apocalypse '  are  chiefly  from  his  own 
hand,  and  that  in  the  othere  he  at  least  closely  superin- 
tended their  execution  and  gave  the  finishing  touches. 
The  writer  says  there  is  a  difference  in  the  cases  of  the 
engtavings  on  copper  and  wood ;  that  the  latter,  if  the 
design  were  tramfemiL  conld  be  executed  by  a  workman 
of  moderate  skill,  while  the  ftnrmer  wodd  rec^uire  a  first- 
rate  engraver.  From  this  we  dissent :  there  is  much,  no 
doubt,  that  patient  fidelity  could  successfully  copy,  but 
there  is  much  of  artistic  feeling  and  expression  that  none 
but  an  artist  of  great  talent  could  reach:  we  refer  as  an 
example  to  the  Christ  taken  from  the  Croiis,  of  which  the 
block  still  exists,  and  from  which  impressions  were  printed 
in  Ottley's  *  Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  £ari^  History  of 
Engraving,'  ana  in  vrtuch  the  ctosa-hatehing  u  but  apw 
ingly  though  effiMtirely  intradnced.  It  is  Tct  a  eommcn 
practice  for  engravers  to  employ  their  pupils  in  the  more 
tedious  and  mechanical  parts  of  their  business,  and  this 
might  lead  him  to  adopt  the  cross-hatching  more  fre- 
quently than  in  those  executed  by  his  own  hand,  in  which 
however  he  would  not  altogetlier  omit  it,  as  it  was  then 
undwatood  to  be  aa  Mnpraremffnt.  It  would  be  hard  how- 
am  In  sttdi  eases  to  wlthhohl  the  merit  of  the  engraving 
Item  the  master  because  he  had  been  assisted  perhaps  by 
various  ptrsons.  according  to  their  capacity,  under  his  im- 
mediate supervision.  This  is  also  Ottley's  opinion.  He 
says, '  Diirer  or  Biu^mair  might  have  found  emplojrment 
for  a  dozen  young  men  -.'  while  the  Abate  Pietro  Zani,  in 
his  mon  recent  work  (*  Enciclopedia  Metodica  critico-ra- 
gionato  delle  Belle  Arte,'  Parma,  1821\  contends  with 
gniat  strength  of  argument  for  Diirer  being  actually  the 


engraver  of  the  wood-cuts  attributed  to  him.  Indeed  llic 
wrtter  whom  wt  ara  replying  to  admits  he  nay  htvt  en- 

graved  *  two  or  three  wood-cuts  of  his  own  desi^nine,'  and 
might  have  had  engravers  in  his  house  to  execute  the  de- 
sign* •  under  hi.s  own  superintendence.'  But  this  teemi  to 
admit  the  whole  case.  Thus  much  we  have  thoogfat  it 
necessary  to  urge  in  favour  of  Dilrer's  claims  to  he  eoe« 
side  red  as  an  engraver  on  wood,  though  doubtless  his  nciit 
as  an  artist  is  to  be  eitfaBatodntlier  fitim  Usotherworia 
aa  a  painter,  aa  engraver  on  oopMr,  and  ss  a  sculptor,  is 
■II  or  whidi  he  excelled.  In  the  histoiy  of  the  sit  how* 
ever  the  question  has  but  little  real  impoitaaee.  The 
prints  exist,  the  date  of  their  production  is  well  ssccrtsintd. 
th«  progress  of  improvement  definitely  niaikcd,  lei  t!ie 
engravers  have  been  who  they  might.  But  in  an  art  tliil 
had  thiu  rapidly  advanced,  and  was  coming  into  general  ow, 
if  the  designers  and  the  eogmvers  were  distinct,  it  is  wu^ 
most  probable  that  the  croallaoo  of  flit  latter  nwld  d 
least  nave  obtained  in  some  easM  a  paitieakur  nMntifll^■ 
was  done  in  a  later  stage,  and  is  the  practice  now. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  several  ar!^t> 
of  celebrity  were  either  designers  on  wood  or  en^ravfr,; 
Loui.-.  Tranaeh,  Huns  Buipmair,  Hans  Schaufflcin.  Ui» 
Graffe  of  Berne,  and,  in  Italy.  Ugo  da  Carpi.  Their  inititk 
or  monograms  are  on  the  works,  but  thi  ir  claims  to  the 
ongraving  have  been  denied  by  Bartsch  and  the  writtt is 
the  *iyealiBe  on  Wood-Engraving,'  on  what  we  think  Ik 
wholly  insufficient  ground  of  the  e\enition  not  br  in!:  z'd 
enojigh.  To  Da  Carpi  lias  been  a!tii!)uted  the  iintR"; /i 
of  iiuiliitine  drawings  in  chiaro-scuro,  effected  by  uvrj; 
two  or  more  blocks,  but  it  has  been  shown  that 
been  done  earlier  by  Cranach,  though  Da  Carpi  most  ar- 
tainly  improved  on  it,  and  some  of  nis  designs  are  laid  to 
have  been  drawn  on  flie  blocks  by  RaffiMlTe  himseU;  ud 
BMny  of  them  are  from  his  designs.  Books  were  tlso  it 
this  period  most  profiisely  illustrated,  but,  vrith  the  excep- 
tion of  those  from  the  artists  already  named,  and  tfoj 
lew  others  of  some  though  inferior  merit,  the  illustrationi 
are  very  rude  both  in  design  and  i  vecution.  Tlie  art  .^tf 
chiefly  practised  in  Germany,  being  greatly  patronis«lbT 
the  emperor  Maximilian,  for  whom  Burgmair  produced  the  | 
great  work  called '  The  Triumphs  of  Maximilian.'  Ovp 
was  tiw  only  dislinKdshed  name  out  of  that  empire  at  tin 
period,  and  the  Italian  wood-engravings  are,  on  the  whole, 
even  inferior  to  those  produced  In  the  Ix)w  Countries. 

The  next  great  name  in  the  annals  of  wood-engravinj 
is  Hans  Holbein.  He  was  bom  about  1498,  and  b<p^ 
early  to  distinguish  himself  as  an  artist.  In  1526  he  left 
Bssle.  where  he  had  hitherto  resided,  for  England,  \ana( 
previously  painted  two  or  three  port  ruts  of  Erasmus,  and 
executed  a  large  fiillJeogth  likeness  of  him  in  wood,  the 
block  of  which  vet  exhtt  in  the  public  library  atlhdt. 
The  writer  in  the  '  Treatise  on  \Vood-En<;i!iviri?'  sljii 
'  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  tliatitwu 
engraved  by  Holbein.'  This  is  thrown  off  merely  in  sup- 
port of  his  theory,  that  Holbein  never  engraved  on  wood  it 
all,  but  was  nmrcly  a  designer,  aa  he  had  previously  an^ 
was  the  case  with  Diirer  and  othen.  This  tfeteoiy  isdcT^ 
1  oped  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  flrat  edttkm  of  Hie  * 
of^  Death,'  printed  at  Lvon  in  1538.  There  had  hm 
several  representations  oi*^  a  Dance  of  Death,  some  psinted 
in  fresco  (one  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Paul,  London,  said  1^ 
be  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  i,  and  some  in  books,  ofwiufl' 
•Mr.  Douce  has  given  a  list ;  but  those  of  Holbein  were  (ar  ^ 
superior  in  design,  and  as  engravings  are  of  a  chsncttr 
for  >>pirit  and  expression  that  hiB  even  yet  been  nrely  ex- 
eeUed,  though  wanting  ia  nere mechamca]  dextcri^,  siii 
shown  partmnlariy  fnlhe  fbliage  of  trees  and  t/Bbmrw^ 
dinatc  matters. 

Mr.  Douce  however  denies  to  Holbein  the  inventkorf 
the  designs,  as  the  writer  in  the  '  Treatise  on  Engravinj' 
denies  his  being  the  engraver.  The  doubt  in  both  case* 
arises  principally  from  a  passage  in  the  dedication  to  tlie 
Lyon  edition  of  toe  *  Daooe  of  Death '  above  meolioacd,  hr 
menting  '  the  death  of  him  who  has  imeaiiied  sndi  dsgw< 
figures  tsare  herein  contained.'  adding  that  Death.  *i^H^ 
hensive  that  the  artist  coold  thus  become  immorta^astt^ 
mined  to  shorten  his  days,  and  thus  prevent  him  finiiJun? 
other  subjects  which  he  had  already  drawn."  One  suth 
unfinished  subject  is  then  descnbed,  the  Waggonir. 
which  however  was  supplied  in  a  subsequent  edition,  but 
varying  considerahlj  from  the  description,  tad  not  e^ii>| 
either  m  design  «r  nantiata  to  the  nest  of  the  oopnsl 
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series.  Thes«  worils  seem  to  apply  to  both  enjriavcr  and 
di-sitjnpr — '  finishini;  other  subjects  which  he  had  already 
(li-.nvii.'  Holbein  ho'.vcvt'i  did  nu)  die  tdl  1554.  Again, oneof 
tlie  blocks  js  marked  with  the  uionoeram  {H.  L.)  which  Mr. 
Douce  considers  to  be  tliat  of  the  designer,  and  the  writer 
iiith«*Tn«tiM'MthatortheengimTer.  Uolbcuiwaaan 
artbt  of  hifh  merit  u  a  painter  in  oil,  minittiire,  mnd  dis- 
temper, and  not  undistinguiahed  as  an  architect.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  he  would  at  this  period  of  his  life  execute 
tlie  desiji^  of  another  in  an  art  subordinate  to  wlint  he 
usually  pnctised?  In  the  same  year  al-so.  153H,  was 
issued  by  the  same  publishers,  'Historinnim  Veferis  Testa- 
menti,  Iconcs  ad  vivum  expreasae,'  to  which  there  are  pre- 
fixed Latin  and  Greek  verses  by  Nicholas  Bourbon,  which 
name  Holbein  as  their  author;  and  in  1540,  in  an  epi- 
erram  by  the  same  author,  he  alludes  to  his  picturing' 
Deathaaif  he  were  alive — the  term  pictures  beingcoramonly 
applied  to  wood-cuts  at  that  time.  The  number  of  cuts  is 
uinety,  of  which  the  first  four  are  the  .same  as  in  the 
'  Dance  of  Death,'  the  remainder  being  of  an  oblong  form 
inatead  of  upright,  and  inferior  in  general  ezeeution  to 
that  work,  tno^  so  eomj^eteljr  in  the  «ine  style  and 
spirit  as  to  be  all  but  identilled  with  it.  In  the 
■  T)ance  of  Death "  there  mie;ht  have  been  a  rea.'^on  for  the 
c  oncealment  of  Holbein's  name,  as  he  was  known  to  be  a 
Ret'ormer,  and  some  of  the  subjects  might  have  appeared 
offendTe  when  known  to  be  the  productions  of  an  oppo- 
noit  of  the  orthodox  faith,  which  would  have  been  toler- 
ated as  mecely  playfiil  when  ooniiig  from  a  ftiend  of  the 
•Reverend  MMiaine  Jdhana TduhuiP (fha  name  seems 
i  ibricated  for  some  such  piiipose\to  whom  thatrark  is 

dedicated. 

With  res])ect  to  the  second  Question,  as  to  whether 
Holt>em  really  engraved  the  blocks,  it  is  indeed  far  more 
difficult  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion ;  but  as  he 
has  been  in  uninterrupted  possession  of  thanputation  of 
being  so  far  so  long  a  period,  we  htTe  itttwrto  examine 
the  grounds  of  his  being  dispossessed  than  now  to  establish 
his  right.  It  is  true  that  no  contemporary  distinctly  says 
that  he  enj^raved  on  wood,  but  neither  do  they  say  he  did 
not,  or  that  any  one  else  engraved  the  cuts  which  go  under 
ids  name.  They  are  both  spoken  of  as  his  woHia,  In  1549 
Conrad  Oessner  wiitea  of  'Imaginas  Mortiii  mijamm  ab 
Optimo  pietofe  JTohamw  HoIban*<-^fiji;iire8  of  Death, 
executed  by  that  excellent  designer  Holbein  ;'  and  Sandrart, 
who  was  himself  an  engraver  as  well  a.s  painter,  in  his 
'  Teutsche  Akademie  der  edien  Bau-Bild  und  Mahlerei 
Kunste,'  1675-70,  describes  Holbein,  as  well  as  Diirer  and 
others,  as  a  wood-engraver.  With  regard  to  the  cat  marked 
U.lb«  there  can  be  little  doubt,  we  think,  that  it  wiathe 
mark  of  the  engraver  Cwhoever  ha  may  hwre  been,  for  it  is  I 
a  contested  point \  and  as*  little  that  it  marks  the  cut  he 
enErraved  as  an  exception  to  the  rest.  The  statement  of  the 
t  uts  having  been  left  unfinished  may  have  had  reference 
to  Holbein's  absence  in  England.  He  was  at  Basle  in 
1S38,  late  in  the  year,  but  lor  too  short  a  time  to  have 
executed  them  then  and  there,  but  tltfnr  may  hare  been 
prepared  hi  18924,  when  he  resided  at  Basle  fbr  a  short 
time,  or  in  Enj^laud,  as  were  the  cuts  to  Tindale's  New 
Testament,  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1534 ;  and  the  frontis- 
piece to  Coverdale's  Bible,  printed  at  Zurich  in  1535.  The 
unfiniMhed  blocks  may  in  either  case  have  remained  so 
from  hurry  or  accident ;  but  at  least  the  statement  goes  to 
prove  that  it  was  expected  that  the  person  who  drew  was 
also  to  finish  the  *suhjeets  he  had  already  drawn.'  It 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  period  artists 
throughout  Europe  confined  themselves  to  no  one  branch ; 
the  same  ^individual  was  painter,  engraver,  sculptor, 
architect,  engineer,  musician,  and  poet.  It  would  be 
needless  to  adduce  examples.  No  doubt  has  been  raised 
that  Holt>ein  engraved  upon  copper ;  why  is  it  to  be  now 
dented  that  he  engraved  upon  wood  ?  It  is  said,  tim  hnd 
«r  Erasmus,  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  Bible  cuts, 
and  all  others  generally  considered  as  his.  are  greatly  in- 
ferior to  the 'Dance  of  Death.'  But  this  is  a  most  dnn- 
gerous  test  to  apply  to  invalidate  the  title  to  a  work.  Is  it 
supposed  that  every  wood-engraver  of  the  present  day 
goies  on  improving  in  everything  that  leaves  his  hand  ?  If 
fia  works  for  Came,  he  does  his  best ;  but  if  he  works  for 
money,  he  produces  the  article  for  which  he  is  paid. 
INHthout  knowing  every  circumstance  under  which  every 
cut  was  produced,  we  cannot  decide  by  the  mere  rudene^x 
of  execution  whether  they  are  Irom  hU  hand  or  not.  In 


every  caso  however  there  is  a  certain  slyle,  a  finenew  and 
freeduui  uf  line,  an  avoidance  of  all  iiu-L  haiiit  al  trick,  and 
a  simplicity  which  iharactci i/e  tlie  p; Lul'.ntious  usually 
attributed  to  him.  We  do  not  suppose  indeed  that  he  per- 
formed all  the  labour  himself,  but  that  it  was  done  under 
his  aupervisioo,  as  similar  things  are  done  by  eminent 
engravers  now.  We  hold  in  admtion,  tiiat  the  capability 
of  drawing  well  on  wood,  and  adapting  the  style  to  cutting, 
is  no  slight  proof  that  the  artist  himself  can  eiu;rave  ;  and 
lew  persons  will  excel  as  engravers  who  are  OOCCapahle  of 
at  least  transferring  a  design  to  the  block. 

Prom  about  1545  to  1580  wood-engraving  continued  to 
be  much  used  for  the  illustrating  of  books,  but  the  style  of 
the  designs  became  much  lowered ;  and  during  this  period 
the  execution  of  angravings  improved  in  Italy  and  at  Lyon, 
while  in  Germany  the  reverse  took  place,  although  the 
prodiu  fions  of  .lost  Amman  may  be  deemed  an  e  xci  ption, 
as  they  are  designed  with  considerable  spirit,  and  executed 
with  great  care  and  neatness  ;  but  here  again  we  are  met 
with  the  objection  that  he  did  not  engrave  them.  His 
woska  are  very  numerous :  one  of  them,  his  illustrations  to 
Schopper's  '  De  omnibus  Uliberalibus  sive  Mechanicis  Ar- 
titnis,  contains  115  prints  of  the  principal  arts  and  trades 
then  practised.  From  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
while  the  art  continued  to  decline  elsewhere,  the  cuts  in 
English  works  showed  visd)le  improvement.  About  this 
time,  also,  it  became  customary  to  designate  the  designer 
as  well  as  the  engraver  (they  had  now  become  separate 
professions)  in  the  impression,  as  for  instance,  in  tne  de- 
signs by  Rubens,  engraved  by  Jegher.  From  this  period 
there  is  little  to  be  recorded  of  essential  importance,  till 
the  appearance  of  Bewick,  though  a  regular  succession  of 
engravers  on  wood  was  kept  up  both  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  The  principal  names  in  England  were  K. 
Kirkall,  who  published  prints  after  old  Italian  masters,  in 
which  the  outunea  w«r«  taken  fltHh  eonpcr-phitea  and  the 
tints  from  wood-blocks ;  and  John  Bipmt  Jackson. 

Bewick,  to  whom  the  revival  of  wood-engraving  is 
chiefly  owing,  was  born  in  1753,  at  Cherrj  bum,  near  New- 
castle  inion-Tyne.  He  was  apprenticed  in  1707  to  Mr. 
Ralph  Beilby  of  Newcastle,  a  general  engraver,  who  un- 
dertook anything,  from  book-platea  to  mock-faces,  and 
Bewiel^afiiat  eflorti  in  wood  were  mate  in  eqciaving  diai* 
grams  for  Dr.  Charles  Biition*^  TVeatise  en  Hensorstion ; 
but  though  it  is  known tintltt  endeavuured  to  improve  him- 
self in  this  line,  it  was  in  private,  for  his  master  had  little 
or  no  employment  of  the  kind  fur  him.  He  devoted  him- 
self however  to  the  art  after  the  termination  of  his  appren* 
ticesliip,  and  in  1775  he  received  a  premium  from  the 
teciety  for  the  Encooragcment  of  Arts  and  Manufiactures, 
for  the  cut  of  the  Hunteraan  and  the  Old  Bound,  which 
appeared  subsequently  in  an  edition  of  Gay's  '  Fables'  pub- 
lished at  Newcatle  m  1779,  by  S.  Saint.  After  a  short 
visit  to  London,  he  entered  into  partnership  vsitli  his  old 
master  in  1777,  his  brother  John  becoming  their  apprentice. 
He  continued  the  practice  of  his  art,  furnishing  the  cuts  to 
the  edition  of  Gay's  'Fsbles'just  mentioned  and  to  an 
edUion  of  *  Seteet  nbW  in  ITSt.  In  17BB  he  eommeneed 
engraving  the  cuts  for  his  'General  History  of  Quadruped.<," 
for  which  the  descriptions  were  written  by  Mr.  Beilby,  and 
which  was  published  in  1790.  The  excellence  of  the  work 
insured  its  success,  and  editions  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other.  The  merit  of  the  work  however  did  not  consist 
merely  in  the  execution  of  the  cuts.  Bewick  drew  all  the 
designs  lumaelf ;  tiw  dmring  was  in  general  remarkably 
correct,  and  the  backgrounds  and  little  vignettes  ftiU  of  the 
most  natural  expression,  simplicity,  feeling,  and  beauty. 

The  successor  the  '  Histoiy  of  Quadrupeds'  led  imme- 
diately to  the  commencement  of  a  'Historyof  British 
BM»i  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared  in  1797,  and  the 
eeeond  in  1804.  Bewick  had  now  taken  pupils,  and  in  this 
work  was  materially  assisted  by  them,  a  &et  hero  wall 
authenticated,  and  which  we  have  ventured  to  mppooa  in 
the  case  of  other  eminent  artists. 

From  this  epoch  the  art  has  continued  to  flourish.  Ttia 
pupils  of  Bewick  were  numerous  and  possessed  of  great 
talent;  the  celebrity  of  their  master  procured  tliem  imme- 
diate employment.  Illustrated  works  became  fashionable, 
at  first  at  very  high  prices,  but  t>y  degrees,  and  particu- 
larly by  the  example  of  the  *P«uky  Magasine,  whwein  it 
was  proved  that  a  low  price  was  not  inconsistent  wifh  a 
high  degree  of  excellence  in  the  art  of  wood-entrraving  ; 
and  lui  it  was  thus  brought  within  the  reach  of  the  verj 
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poorest,  the  public  were  familiarised  with  ttie  best  spcci- 
mens,  and  a  large  Kale  was  ensured. 

For  the  parpoM  of  illustrating  books  wcjod-engravinc:  is 
peculiarly  ad^tod.  Being  worked  in  the  same  manner  as 
qppe,  impTMrioM  an  produced  with  great  rapidity.  Any 
naniberofeatf  maybe  printed  at  once  onaihectof  paper  that 
will  come  into  the  press  or  machine,  and  an  almcwt  infinite 
number  of  impressions  may  be  taken  off  without  material 
injury  to  them.  This  seems  the  proper  purpose  of  the 
art.  The  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  imitate  the 
effects  of  copper-plates  are  misapplied,  and  the  endeavours 
have  been  failures.  The  extreme  neatness,  length  and 
tweep  of  line,  and  bold  outline  of  the  copper  cannot  be 
fMraed  in  wood-engiavings.  while  in  depu  at  ihadow 
and  eflliet  they  equal  even  meootint,  with  more  diitinot- 
ness  of  dctiul. 

'  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  the  history  of  wood-t?ngrav- 
ing  beyond  this  period,  as  many  of  Bewick's  immediate 
successors  are  yet  living,  though  we  may  state  that  it  is 
diflcult  to  conceive  that  a  higher  degree  of  perfaeliOD  can 
«T«r  be  attained  than  that  now  realised  m  our  preaent 
aitiati,  while  the  dengna  are  frec^uently  fumiahed  by  artiata 
of  the  liii^hfst  eminence.  Within  Ihe  last  few  years  also 
the  wood-engravers  of  France,  and  iilso  of  Germany,  have 
made  such  progress  in  impiovernL-nt  a-s  to  become  no  con- 
temptible rivals  of  their  Enghsh  brethren.  Nor  is  it  any 
part  of  our  plan  to  give  practical  ni^l  ruL*.:'jns  tur  engraving, 
which  can  only  be  effectively  learned  by  instruction  and 
pnetioe.  A  maeription  of  tne  proceaa  as  practised  in  hk 
time  is  giving  by  Papillon,  in  his  *  Trait6  de  la  Gravure  en 
Buis,'  1766 ;  and  a  far  more  detailed  account,  with  all  the 
modern  improvements,  by  Mr.  .liit  kson,  in  the  'Trcati-sc  on 
Wood-Engraving'  already  mentioned.  We  will  only  ob- 
•enre  that  one  of  the  greatest  practical  improvements, 
that  of  lowering  the  surface  of  the  blocks  in  parts,  so  as  to 
graduate  the  shadows  into  the  lights,  was,  though  not  in- 
vented, yet  brought  into  iiM  by  Bewick,  nearly  all  his 
blocks  being  su  prepared  for  working ;  and  thai  box  b 
the  wood  that  is  now  universally  used  fur  engraving  upon. 

(Ottley's  Inijuiry  into  the  History  of  Engraving  on 
Cojnyer  and  U  O'td  ■  Singci's  Rt'Sfarrhfn  int</  the  Ilntury 
t(f  Playine-Cardi :  Treatise  on  the  History  of  Wmd-En- 
eraving,  hittorieei  ami prwetical,  with  upwards  of  three 
hundr^  lUuttrtUumt,  tngnvtd  on  tVooa  ^  John  Jack- 
■on ;  Heineken,  Idft  OhiinU  ifum  Collation  eomplette 

(PEftampes) 

WOODFALL,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  tlie  printer 
and  proprietor  of  the  '  I'ubiic  Advertiser'  newspaper:  an- 
other son.  we  believe  the  elder  of  the  two,  was  Henry 
Sampion  Woodfall,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  ma- 
nagenent  of  the  paper,  and  held  it  when  it  became  the 
mediuifc  through  which  the  letters  of  Junius  were  given  to 
the  world.  William  was  bom  in  174r)  or  1746,  and  began 
life  by  being  sent  to  learn  the  printing  business  under  Mr. 
Baldwin,  of  Paternoster  Row.  He  was  then  employed  for 
some  time  in  assisting  his  father  in  printing  and  editing 
the  '  Advertiser,'  till  a  taste  for  theatrical  amusements,  it 
is  related,  took  such  possession  of  him,  that  he  broke  away 
with  a  company  of  players  on  an  excursion  to  Scotland  to 
gratity  that  paaaion.  While  in  Scotland  he  manried,  but 
returned  to  London  about  1772,  when  he  wai  first  employed 
for  a  short  time  as  editor  of  a  newsjiajier  eiilleJ  'The  Lon- 
don Packet,"  and  then  undertook  llie  diiection,  hotli  as 
editor  and  jirinter,  of  'The  Moniing  ( 'luuiiicle.'  With 
that  paper  he  remained  connected  till  178i),  when  he  lelt 
it  and  aet  up  one  of  his  own,  which  he  called  '  The  Diary.' 
Bcfim  this,  in  1785,  he  had  published  in  an  8vo>  pamphlet 
Qprice  8f.  6d.)  a  •  Sketch  of  the  Debate  in  the  Houae  of 
Commons  in  Ireland  upon  the  rejection  of  the  twenty  com- 
mercial propositions ;'  but  it  was  in  '  The  Diary '  that  he 
tiisl  gave  proof  of  his  wonderful  talent  for  reporting,  by 
preseiiUng  his  readers  with  as  detailed  accounts  of  the 
parliamentary  debates  on  the  day  after  each  took  place,  as 
the  other  papers  had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  after 
an  interval  of  many  days;  for  the  practice  then  was  to 
give  only  the  ahorteat  summaiy  at  tke  tioM.  and  to  reserve 
the  foil  apeechcatill  ihe  reportaof  thcmoould  be  prepared 
at  leisure.  Woodl'all's  mode  of  proceeding  was  wli  at  uould 
now  be  thought  very  extraordinary.  •  Without  taking  a 
note  to  assist  liis  memory."  says  the  notice  of  him  in  the 
obituary  of  the  '  Annual  Register,'  *  writhout  the  use  of  an 
amanuensis  to  ease  his  labour,  he  baa  been  known  to  write 
«steen  eolninn%  after  having  aat  in  a  oomled  gaileiy  fox 


as  many  hours,  without  an  interval  of  rest."  This  exettiOB 
however,  it  .-uidtd,  in  wiuch  he  took  pride,  and  whidi 
brought  him  more  praise  than  profit,  '  wore  down  hiseg^ 
stituUon,  which  was  naturally  good;  and  when 
papei%by  thedivinon  of  labour,  produced  thaaam  lengHi 
of  debate,  wiUl  an  earlier  publication,  he  yielded  the  eoii> 
test,  and  suffered  his  '  Diary'  to  expire. '  In  his  Utter 
'ears  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  ior  the  office  of  C.tv 
ii  im  nibrancer,  but  it  was  given  t«;  another.  To  the  viry 
last  he  continued  constantly  to  attend  the  debater:  he  v\s 
in  the  House  of  Lords  four  or  five  days  before  his  death, 
on  the  lat  of  August,  1803.  He  left  a  larsc  family,  of 
whom  at  least  one  son,  Henry,  acquired  tome  uterarr  mm. 
tation ;  and  a  daughter,  Sophia,  who  married  Mr.  M'Gib- 
bon,  became  an  actress,  ana  also  wrote  several  novek 
(Annuel  Regiiter,  vol.  45.) 
WOODFOKi).  [Es.sEX.1 

WOODHOUSE.  ROBERT.  There  is  almost  a  toW 
silence  concerning  Professor  Woodhouse  in  the  ordinuj 
depositories  of  biographical  iofomation ;  for  the  fscti  «( 
hia  piivate  Ufo,  aa  here  given*  we  aie  indebted  to  Ik 
eonrteey  of  his  surviving  brotheis.  Dr.  J.  T.  Woodbowb 
senior  fellow  of  Cains  College.  Cambridge,  and  Ridnil 
Woodhouse,  Esq.,  furnierly  attached  to  the  Supreme CoBii 
at  Bombay. 

Robert  Woodhouse  was  bom  at  Norwich,  April  28, 
1973.  Hia  father  waa  in  business  in  that  city,  wbeit  be 
waa  possessed  of  some  freehold  estatea.  He  wu  of  a  fnilf 
of  some  antiquity,  and  claimed  and  aought  to  rseowis 

estate  at  Beesthorpe,  in  the  poasesnon  of  Lord  Byroo(lki 
uncle  of  the  poet).  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  tte 
Rev.  J.  Aldcrson  of  Lowestofft-.  who  v.a^  the  grandHitbfr 
of  Baron  Alderson  and  Mrs.  Amelia  Upie.  He  was  »lvi- 
cated  at  North  Walsham  public  school,  where  he  showed 
no  particular  desire  for  the  studies  in  which  be  allemidi 
became  eminent.  He  must  have  commenced  reaidaKtd 
Caius  College,  Cambridge,  in  I79I,  and  he  took  his  ifll 
degree,  and  waa  senior  wrangler  and  first  Smith's  prittawv 
in  179r).  He  gained  a  fellowship  in  his  college  in  which 
the  fellows,  or  most  of  them,  may  continue  laymen',  mil 
the  conL-erns  ol  the  College  and  University,  with  hisstuditi, 
private  pupils,  and  writings,  occupied  bis  life.  In  18JD 
he  was  elected  tosucoeed  Dr.  Milner  aaLuoaaian  vroitm 
of  mathematicB ;  and  in  1822  he  was  removed  to  tbt 
Plunrian  professorship  of  astronomy  and  experiments!  pb- 
losophy,  vacant  by  tne  death  of  Mr.  Vince.  In  1823  ht 
mariic'd  Harriet,  the  sister  of  William  Wilkins,  R.A-,  the 
arctiitect,  whimi  he  survived.  In  1824,  when  theObWfT*- 
tory  was  completed  at  Cambridge,  he  was  appointed  iti 
superintendent;  but  by  this  time  his  health  had  failed,  i&i 
he  was  hardly  equal  to  the  extent  of  his  duties.  He  iid 
in  London,  .i)ecember  83»  ie87i  and  was  buried  in  tki 
chapel  at  Caius  College.  ,  . 

Woodhouse  is  dl<«tinguished  as  the  first  who,  in  WsU» 
veraity,  cultivated  the  methudi  of  analysis  whiih  the  ff" 
nius  of  the  Continental  maihematicians  had  made  fu 
superior  in  power  to  that  winch  Newton  had  lelt,  whic^ 
last  was  exclusively  studied  in  England  at  the  time  whrt 
he  graduated.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  this  tci- 
lysis  into  a  work  written  (or  at  leaat  published)  ftr  tte 
English  student,  and  he  most  therefore  be  considsiidi* 
the  leader  of  the  movement  by  which  the  mathematwW 
of  this  country  assimilated  their  metliods  to  those  of 
Continental  brethren.  For  this  position  he  had  pecnlw 
qualifications:  a  profound  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
every  stage  of  the  progress  of  all  that  he  attempted  to 
introduce;  aevere  habits  of  logie»anch  aa  aie  ^queat^ 
wanting  in  the  modem  mathematidan;  a  periect  w- 
sence  of  discipleship ;  ability  to  see  that  much  of  at 
importation  was  as  inferior  in  accuracy  as  it  was  iapeii« 
in  power ;  and  thought  and  talent  to  suggest  the  iMsai 
of  amendment.  "To  these  we  must  add  a  hieh  privsta 
character,  and  the  esteem  of  his  contempirHnt-a — third 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  a  literary  retormer  Hu 
style  of  writing  is  peenliaify  his  own,  freque  iiiv  difli  i:it 
and  pvplesed  in  afpeanoee.  but  alwayi  containing  thati 
litfle  addithna  and  collateral  explanations  which  mM 
writers  omit,  to  the  detriment  of  the  reader.  It  aajW 
almost  seem  as  if  the  hints  just  alluded  to  hsd  bsai 
stuck  in  after  the  sentences  were  written.  With  tnosl 
who  would  rather  be  stopped  for  a  minute  by  a 
construction  than  for  an  hour  by  want  of  matensb  lo 
make  out  n  meaning.  Woodhovae  ia  n  fiiveoiite  «nur; 
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still  more  lo  with  thote  who  like  to  think  about  the  first 
principle*  of  their  subject  But  to  those  others  who  parse 
UMtead  of  oomprehending.  and  think  they  hftve  made  out 
an  author  as  soon  as  they  se«  how  his  sentence  Itms,  he  is 
repulsive;  and  still  more  so  to  tlio-<j  who  are  rather  bent 
upon  using  mathematical  symbols  than  understandinjf  them. 

We  do  not  mention  his  papers  in  the  '  Philosophical 
Transactions,  as  their  principat  points  are  repeated  in  his 
aeparate  writingi,>whicn  are  as  follow : — 

1.  *  The  Principles  of  Analytical  CalcdatioQ,*.  Cam* 
bridf^.  4to.,  1803.  In  this  work,  which  U  rather  of  the 
descriptive  and  controversial,  than  of  the  elenentar)'  cha- 
racter, Woodhouse  called  the  attention  of  his  University  to 
the  lani^age  and  first  principles  of  the  Continental  analysis, 
with  strong  reoommendation  of  the  former,  and  a  aearch- 
ing  critieini  on  the  latter.  He  passes  under  review  the 
methods  of  infiniteamals,  limit*,  ezpansioDs,  &c.,  exposes 
the  total  insufficiency  of  the  method  of  Lafp^n^e  [Fonc- 
TioNs,  Theory  ok],  ami  c:ivcs  hi^.  own  views  of  the  mode 
of  establishing  the  ditt'erential  calculus.  He  had  evidently, 
as  often  happen*  to  those  who  strictly  investigrate  received 
systems,  acouired,  if  not  an  absolute  scepticism  an  to  the 
possibility  of  any  rigour  at  the  outset,  at  least  an  instinc- 
tive habit  of  objection.  Though  differing  from  aeveilU  of 
his  positive  conclusions,  particularly  those  wMeh  he  comes 
to  on  the  character  of  the  theory  nf  hm  fs,  we  must  always 
atlmire  the  sound  thought  and  clear  i  xjiosition  which  dis- 
tin{B!:uish  the  work  throughout.    Considering  the  time  and 

filace  at  which  it  was  published,  it  is  a  rare  instance  of 
elicity  in  the  eboioe  of  a  mlvMt  anl  of  the  tMoiier  of 
treating  it. 

Among  the  other  qualifications  of  a  controveriialist, 

Woodhouse  had  a  power  of  sarcasm,  which,  though  in  pri- 
vate life  it  only  went  the  leneth  of  what  is  called  '  dry 
humour,'  yet  appeared  now  and  thi  n  in  his  writings  in  a 
maoner  which  would  have  made  an  opponent  careful  what 
he  Mlvaiieod. 

2.  •  Elements  of  Trigonoaletl]^'  Cambridge,  8vo.,  1800 
Caeveral  sul>sequent  editions).   Of  fhu  worK  Dr.  Peacock 

says  that  '  U  more  than  any  other  contributed  to  revolu- 
tionize the  mathematical  studies  of  this  country.  It  was  a 
worK,  independently  of  its  sin^larly  opportune  appearance, 
of  great  merit,  and  such  as  is  not  likely,  notwithstanding 
the  crowd  of  aimilar  publications  in  the  present  dqr*  to  be 
npcedily  eupeiseded  in  the  buuness  of  education ; .  •  •  and, 
MB  all  other  works  of  this  author,  it  b  written  hi  a  manner 
well  calculated  to  fix  strongly  the  attention  of  the  Htr.dcnt. 
aud  to  make  him  reflect  attentively  upon  the  particular 
procps-ses  which  are  followed,  and  upon  the  reasons  for 
their  adoption.'  The  'Analytical  Calculations'  was  an 
appeal  to  the  teacher,  but  the  '  Trigonometry '  was  ad- 
drtMod  to  the  student.  It  Mcitod  the  opposition  of  those 
who  were  attached  to  the  oM  system,  and  paved  the  way 

for  the  subsequent  introtiuction  of  the  differential  calculus, 
the  works  on  which  must  have  been  accompanied  by  trea- 
tises on  trigonometry  adapted  to  thtmMlTM,  if  Wooohouse 
had  not  supplied  the  want. 

3.  '  A  Treatise  on  Isoperiraetrical  Problems,  and  the 
Calculus  of  VarintiowL'  Canbridge,  Svo.,  1810.  There  is 
something  peculiar  to  ninaelf  fai  every  wmk  wbidi  Wood- 
house  produced.  The  mode  of  writing  s<uentiflo  lustory, 
which  Delambre  afterwards  adopted,  is  here  seen  for  the 
hi>t  lime:  it  consists  in  taking  up  the  subject  in  such  a 
manner  that  its  history  in  the  hands  of  each  individual  is 
separate  from  the  rest ;  accordingly  we  have  both  the  his- 
tory of  the  sutneet  and  of  ewh  of  it*  pramoton  in  hb  eon- 
nection  with  it  Woodhouse  wots  distinetly  before  the 
reader  the  very  prohlcms,  methods,  and  notation  of  the 
several  writers  cm  the  calculus  of  variations,  from  the 
earliest  isolated  ]>rnl>lems  of  the  Bernoullis,  to  the  con- 
nected and  comparatively  finished  methods  of  Lagrange 
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4.  *  A  Tlreatiie  on  Aalronomy,'  Cambridge,  8vo.,  1812. 

This  was  always  intended  as  a  first  volume,  and  the  second, 
publiihed  in  1818,  is  on  the  theor>'  of  gravitation,  which 
l^  sumewhat  improperly  called  Physical  Astrotiomy.  But 
in  the  subsequent  editions  the  first  volume  was  enlarged 
into  two,  vd^eh  were  obliged  to  be  called  parts;  so  that  we 
wnrhm  voL  L,pti(i  land  2,  on  astronomy,  and  vol. 
H,  on  phyiieal  estronomy,  or  the  tiieory  of  gravitation.  Of 
the  latter  it  i«  only  necessqiry  to  say,  that  it  was  the  fu^t  j 
work  in  which  the  student  Was  introduced  to  what  had  j 


been  done  abroad  since  the  death  <tf  Newton,  and  that  it 
does  not  retain  its  place  only  because  the  subject  has 
advanced  both  abroad  and  at  home.  But  the  first  volume 
still  remidns  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  work  on  astro- 
nomy of  its  century.  This  distinction  it  owes  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  Woodhouse  makes  the  reader  feel  that  he  is 
in  the  very  observatory  itself  The  methods  are  as  perfect 
as  if  they  had  been  directions  to  a  computer,  a  quali^ 
which  writers  who  have  to  explain  those  methods  mathe- 
matically frequentlvdo  not  ^ve  them ;  the  examples  seem 
as  if  they  were  real  ones,  as  if  some  aiftronomsr  had  had  to 
put  down  the  actiml  flcnire*.  and  ti  e  vriy  observations 
which  are  cited  are  made  to  smell  of  th«  instruments  which 
gave  them.  Many  theoretical  works  on  astronomy  may 
make  a  reader  think  be  would  like  the  practical  part  of  the 
science,  in  which  he  may  afterwards  find  himself  mis- 
taken :  but  Woodhouse'*  treatise  cannot  deceive  him  in 
this  respect ;  he  will  or  will  not  relish  practical  astronomy 
according  as  he  is  or  is  not  pleased  with  Wiuidhouse's 
book.  At  least  the  preceding  is  more  near  the  truth  of 
this  Liook  than  of  any  other.  The  secret  \v;ts,  that  the 
author  was  an  expert  practical  astronomer,  as  well  as  an 
original  thinker  on  first  principles,  who  was  able  to  change 
places  with  the  studeat  in  an  unusual  degree.  He  was 
very  fond  of  the  snbjeet  of  practical  astronomy,  a  taste 
which  is  not  always  found  m  the  mathematician,  and 
rarely  indeed  in  one  of  a  speculative  turn.  Had  the  ol>- 
servatory  been  built  before  the  failure  of  his  health,  he 
would  probably  have  become  as  distinguished  in  the  pro- 
motion of  astronomy  as  he  was  in  its  explanation  :  as  it 
was,  he  had  only  tune  to  discover  [TBaRsir,  p.  124]  the 
injurious  eAet  or  the  diagonal  braces  of  the  transit  in- 
strument. 

The  character  which  must  be  given  of  the  several  writ- 
inps  of  Woodhouse  entitle."*  us  to  suppose  that  the  revolu- 
tion in  our  mathematical  studies,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
promoter,  would  not  have  been  brought  about  so  easily  if 
ita  eariiest  advocacy  had  fallen  into  less  judicious  hand*. 
For  instance,  had  he  not,  when  he  first  caJled  attention  to 
the  continental  ana1\  -is,  exposed  the  unsonndnrss  of  some 
of  the  usual  methods  of  establishing  it  more  hke  an  oppo- 
nent than  a  partizan,  those  who  were  averse  from  the 
change  would  probably  have  made  a  successful  stand 
against  the  whole  upon  the  ^ound  which,  as  it  wai^ 
Woodhouse  had  already  made  his  own.  From  the  natoie 
of  his  subjects,  his  reputation  can  never  equal  that  of  the 
first  seer  of  a  comet  with  the  world  at  large :  but  the  few 
who  can  appreciate  what  he  did  will  always  regard  hia 
a^  one  of  the  moet  philosopUoal  thinken ana  uaefu  guidai 

of  his  time. 

WOODHOUSELEE,  LORD.   [T\'ti.x«,  A.  P.] 
WOOD-LARK,  Alaiida  arbona.  Although  this  resident 
is  not  plentiflit  in  Great  Britain,  tt  1*  scattered  generally 

over  the  United  Kingdom.  Its  length  is  about  six  inches, 
and  its  plumage  a  good  deal  resembles  that  of  the  Sky- 
Lark :  the  hind  claw  is  long  and  nearly  straight. 

Montafu  jrell  describes  its  habits.  *  It  sings,'  sAys  he, 
'  delightfully  on  wing ;  describing  its  flight  in  widely- 
extended  eirdea,  and  pooling  <m  ita  aanc  a  whole  hour 
withoot  intennisslon ;  it  rarely  utter*  its  soqr  when  sitting 
on  tlie  ground,  though  sometimes  when  perched  on  a  tree. 
Tlie  song  is  much  more  melodious  than  that  of  the  Sky- 
Lark,  but  does  not  consist  of  so  great  a  variety  of  notes ; 
but  then  it  sings  almost  throughout  the  year,  except  in 
the  BKNiths  of  Jane  and  July.  It  does  not  mount  in  the  air 
in  a  peneodioular  manner,  ioA  continue  hovering  and  *in|^ 
ing  in  tne  *ame  spot,  tike  ttieSky-Lark,  hot  will  sometimes 
soar  to  a  creat  heicht,  and  keep  flying  in  large  irregular 
circles,  singing  the  whole  time  with  little  intermission ; 
and  will  thus  continue  in  the  air  for  an  hour  together. 
The  nest,  which  is  early  formed,  for  the  Wood-Lark* 
begin  to  build  in  llardi,  is  made  of  dry  grass  with  a  ftnar 
liningoCthasaoMiaodafewhaii^  on  the  jgrouad,  fne- 
rally  m  naenHivatad  ron^^  land,  and  moaoy  sheHered  by 
a  tuft  of  rank  grass,  weeds,  or  furze,  a  stunted  bu?h,  or  the 
like.  The  lour  or  five  eggs  are  brown,  with  dusky  and 
a*hy  mottlis,  most  numerous  at  the  large  end. 

'Die  Wood-Lark  is  rare  in  the  Norm  of  England  and 
Scotland,  and  has  not  been  noticed  in  Shetland  or  the 
Orimeya.  It  viaita  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia  in  the 
summer,  but  i*  permanent  in  Gennaoy,  Holland,  Rranee, 

Spain,  and  Italy.    Tlie  speoUe  it-COnaMHI  SB  ftnjnB, 

according  to  Mr.  Strickland* 
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It  U  the  Lulu  of  the  French  ;  Tuttuilla  and  Tatlavelhi 
of  the  ItaliMM;  and  BatmUerehtt  fVeidUrdut  Biudt- 
lereke  of  the  Cfennwtt. 

WOODPECKERS,  Pieidm,  »  SmSfy  of  SemorUl 

birds.  [ScA.N'soRKs] 
The  order  J^ica'  of  Linnapiis  is  tlnis  characterized  : — 
Biil  {cuneus  sarnens)  cullratcd,  with  a  convex  back. 
FtH  wiUking:,  short,  nth«r  strong.  Body  '  tenaciusculum,' 
impoie.  R)od  '  quiscjuUia).'  £it$l  in  trees;  the  male 
feeding  the  incubatuif  ftnulc;  Monogamy.  Order 
analogous  to  the  Primate*, 

This  order  seems  to  be  the  most  arbitrary  in  the  omi- 
tholo^'ii'al  .systi-in  o(  LliinErus;  lor  iiiiiU-r  it  birds  of  very 
discordant  liabils  arc  (.uUi-itcd.  Tlie  Wooiipoikt'rs,  the 
Crows,  the  Trogon=,  the  Unolt^'s,  the  L'utkoos,  llie  Kini;- 
tbhera,  the  Humming-Birds,  are  there  associated  with 
othow  in  tho  Mowing  mocoirioa 

Piem. 

Bill  aobcompreHed,  eonvei. 

Genera: — Psitlacm,  with  Jts  three  sections ;  Ramphasto» ; 
Buceros ;  Buphaga  ;  Crutophaga  ;  Corvus  ;  Coraciux ; 
Oriolus  ;  Gracula  ;  Pai  adisen  ;  7  rognn  ;  Biu  co  ;  Cuculus  ; 
I'unxi  Pirus  :  Sitta;  Todus  ;  Alcedu  ;  Merops ;  Upupa  ; 
Cerikia ;  and  Trochilus. 

Biisaon  had  previously  arranged  the  Wryneck,  the 
Woodpeckers,  and  the  Jacamar  in  the  first  Motion  (Bill 
atnignt)  of  his  thirteenth  order  of  Birds— thoae,  namely, 
with  four  toes,  two  before  and  two  behind. 

Latham's  Picte  consist  of  even  a  more  hitero:;eneous 
group  than  that  assembled  under  the  Picn"  ot  Linnyiis. 

Tlie  fourth  order  of  Birds,  in  tlie  Method  of  L.ict'pide, 
conusts  of  those  which  have  the  bill  straight  and  com- 
pressed, and  undor  it  two  genera  only,  Citlbiilti  (Jacamar) 
and/'isM  an  ananged.  The  Count's  third  and  fiflborden 
art  flurnml  respediTeljr  of  the  genera  Aieoo  and  Fwur. 

The  first  family  {Cuneinttret  or  Sphenoramphei)  of  M. 
Dum^riVs  third  order  {GrimpewrM  or  CUimbera)  oom- 
])riscA  the  geneia  Pieiw,  Yuaxt  OaUnita,  CrotophagOf  end 
C'ucuiiu. 

The  Pici  form  M.  Mqret^e  fhiid  order,  and  are  divided 

into  two  sections : — 

1.  With  stiff  feathers.   Genera  :—Pic«* ;  Certhia. 

2.  With  soft  featheis.  Genera  x—Yimxi  SiUa;  TkcAo- 
droflifl. 

Illifijer's  Scansores  consist  of  the  Psittaciui  ;  the 
Stu  iuti ;  the  Amphtboli ;  the  Sagittilingues ;  and  the 
fiyndarAyli.  The  Sagittitingtm  eomace  the  genera  Yunx 
and  Picut. 

The  rreat  gentis  Picwt  is  placed  by  CuTter  in  Ui  fluid 
order,  G/-(mp«<r<,.betweea  Galbuia  and  Yunx. 
The  Zyffodact^li  are  the  fint  tribe  of  the  Sylvicola,  the 

second  order  oi  Hirds  according  to  the  method  of  M. 
VieiUot:  the  second  family  of  that  order,  the  MaerO' 
gloftet,  consist  of  the  jtcnera  Picus  and  Yunx. 

The  Zygodiictyli  arc  the  tifth  order  in  M.  Temminck's 
arrangement ;  and  the  genera  Pirnt,  Galbuia^  and  Ywix 
constitute  the  second  family  of  that  order. 

The  Cuckoos  and  the  Woodpeeken  Ibni  the  Sflfgo- 
dtKhfit*  of  M.  de  Blainvillc. 

Mr.  Vigors,  as  we  hare  Men,  leparates  ttie  Parrot*  and 
7/"y')(/prcAffr*  from  the  other  famihe?  of  Scansores,  x-vo- 
ciatin^  them  together  in  coasequencc  of  their  afftnity  in  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  tribe  ;  and.  in  his  view,  the) 
compose  its  normal  groups,  as  climbers  oar  excllmif, 
differing  however  as  to  th  mode  in  which  they  climb  :  the 
Parrota  using  the  foot  chiefly  in  grasping  the  object  which 
aansts  them  in  their  aaoent,  and  m  conjunction  with  the 
bill ;  while  the  Pieideo  rely  npon  the  strength  and  straight- 
ness  of  the  hind  toes  in  supporting  them  in  a  perpen- 
dic  iila]  position  on  the  sides  of  trees,  in  which  posture 
they  are  also  assisted  by  the  strons^  shafts  of  the  tail- 
feathers.  Not  that  some  "of  the  Psittandee  do  not  par- 
tially employ  the  tail  m  supporting  themselves  as  they 
climb,  in  a  corresponding  manner  with  the  fVoodpeekert, 
tw  Mr.  Vigon  rndtes  the  temark  that  they  do,  particularly 
Ptittaeut  Attxandri  and  its  eoagencn,  from,  his  own 
observation.  The  tongue  too,  he  states,  peculiar  to  the 
Parrots,  may  be  observed  to  become  slenderer,  and.  as  is 
said,  more  extensible,  in  that  proup  of  which  Psittacut 
alerrimus^  Gra.  is  the  representative  ;  thus  evincing,  Mr. 
Vigors  adds,  an  approximation,  slight  indeed,  but  nil  tB 
aporoxinuUion,  to  the  bill  of  the  fVoodvtckeri, 

Ux,  TigNS  recogoiied  in  flie  limMan  BAWsri  a  giMp 


apparently  intervening  between  the  Piittaeid»  ui 
Pieidm,  and  diminishing  the  distance  that  exists  even  in 
the  Ibrm  of  tiie  bill.  Tnat  important  group,  to  him  evi- 
dently exhibited  the  expected  grad.ition  in  the  structure 
of  that  member;  the  bill  of  Pof^utims  approaching  most 
nearly  that  of  the  Pan  -'ty,  \>\  its  slinrt.  stion?,  and  hoolied 
conformation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  frugivorous  habits  oi 
the  Barbetf,  while  the  straighter  and  more  lengthened 
bill  of  the  true  Bueco  united  itself  to  that  of  Piau.  Msqr 
other  paitieolan  in  form,  and  also  an  extnuNdinarr  «» 
fonni^  in  colouring,  still  further  pointed  out  the  amaity: 
and  he  was  at  length  confirmed  in  his  conjectures  respect- 
ing the  situation  of  these  birds,  by  arriving  at  the  knci-.T- 
ledge  of  their  habits  being  acluallv-  those  of  the  true 
It'oodjteckeri!,  and  of  their  chief  affinity  being  to  that 
group.  Thus  Mr.  Burcheli,  in  his  interesting  '  Traveli  in 
A&ica,'  mentions  a  little  noisy  Barbet  {ngoniat,  III.; 
j^MOCo  »MMr,  6m.),  wliieh  the  Hotteutoli  eaUsd  Htat 
Kaop^  'Woodcutter)  from  the  noiae  it  makes  wilh  Is 
DeaK  against  the  branches  of  trees  in  search  of  inMCtt. 
The  attention  of  Mr.  Vigors  was  first  called  to  the  abore 
peculiarity  in  the  manners  of  the  Durbets  by  Mr.  Swiin- 
son,  to  whose  friendship,  he  state.-*,  he  is  indebted  for 
much  valuable  information  in  his  inmiiries  into  afiinitie»; 
and  on  implying  to  Mr.  Burcheli,  Mr.  Vigors  received 
still  more  corroborating  proolk  of  the  intenrentioa  of 
these  birds  between  the  Parrota  and  Waodijpiackm.  Mr. 
Burcheli  also  entered  into  a  detailed  account  of  than 
affinities  before  a  mectin!;  of  the  Zoolosrical  Club  of  l.h< 
linnean  Society,  extracted  from  his  pen>onal  obsenatiup* 
during  his  travels.  The  regular  gradation  by  which  tie 
PtiiXacida  and  Picida,  united  in  their  general  characttn 
— and  those  the  elwracters  most  prominent  and  typical  in 
thMT  own  tribe— an  also  united  m  tlieir  minuter  pointi  <A 
fbrmalion,  appeared  to  Mr.  Vigors  eminently  conspiGuotu. 
*  We  are  thus,'  observes  Mr.  Vigors  in  continuation, 'in- 
troduced to  the  family  of  Picidcr,  a  ven,'  important  and 
well-defined  group,  both  in  manni  i-s  and  general  con 
formation.  It  is  composed,  as  we  Imve  seen,  of  the  genu 
Pogoniat.  111. ;  in  some  species  of  which  the  serrated  bi!l 
is  gradually  lost,  or  rather  changes  into  the  entire  biil  of 
some  of  the  shorter-billed  species  of  the  true  Bueeo,  And., 
which  succeed  them.  The  bills  of  these  again  1*"^^ 
by  degrees,  and  nearly  assume  the  form  of  the  liaoMe 
Picus,  which  composes  the  greater  portion  of  the  present 
family.  A  group  of  these,  represented  by  the  Picm 
minutus.  Linn.,  in  which  the  sliaits  of  the  tail-feather* 
are  soft  and  flexible,  unlike  those  of  the  genuine  Wood- 
podttn,  leads  round  again  to  the  AirA^l^mNiethefiuaily 
commences.  To  these  also  the  well-known  genus  ¥w, 
Unn.  appears  to  be  asaot^fded.*  Mr.  Tlgon  then  aihito 
to  the  strong  affinity  between  the  PieuUt  and  the  aK» 
ceeding  group  of  Certhiadee  [Cannpsal.  (*  Nrtmj 
Affinities  that  connect  the  OfdeiB  and  Iknuliai  ef  Bim 
Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.) 

The  Proglotsfs  of  M.  Latreille  are  arranged  betwMB 
the  Cucultdet,  and  the  GnmdiroUrm  (Toucaa  ssd 
Arafari)i  the  Proglonn  conaiala  of  flm  gmem  Iter, 
Pkoidett  and  Piewi. 

In  the  Method  proposed  b^  M.  de  natflfriHaia  1^ 

and  and  developed  by  >f.  I.herminier  in  1827» 

\Vood])eckers  '  Picu-n)  stand  between  the  Toucans  and  Ih* 
Hoopoes,  in  the  lirst  sut>clasa  (Normal  Birds:. 

In  the  Projet  of  M.  I.«sson  the  Picies  comprise  Ihf 
genera  Vunx,  Pieoidei,  Pieut,  and  Picumnus,  and  vt 
placed  between  the  CocMu  and  the  Bamfhatiid^t, 
forming  the  fintith  flunfly  of  Am  flnttrOie  (^nf>^kd|W) 
of  Inxettoret  or  Grimjmtrt. 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  the  structure  of  on 
Picidrp  constitutes  them  the  most  perfect  of  all  the  climb- 
ing birds,  for  nature  has  rendered  their  whole  organizatioa 
subservient  to  thb  particular  power.  The  feet,  he  oty 
serves,  although  very  short,  are  unusually  strong; 
nuls  are  broad  and  crooked,  and  the  toce  pbtoediayaaa 
timt  ii,  two  forward  and  two  baekwaid. 
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As  an  additional  and  powerful  support  in  thdt  rapid 
=%.nd  perpendicular  a»cent  up  the  tmnka  of  trees,  their  tail- 
leathers,  he  remarks,  terminate  in  points,  and  are  uncom- 
monly hiud,  80  that  being  pressed  aK»in»t  the  bark,  they 
MUlfc  the  biid  ia  iti  progrca  or  in  keeping  its  position. 
Tht  bill,  dMlM  «»  iSe  laborious  operation  of  penetnt- 
i  ng  the  wood  or  itripping  ofF  the  bark  of  fbreit-trees,  M 
beautifully  adapted  for  the  purpose,  beinj^  wedffe-shaped, 
fumiBhcd  with  re(?ular-sided  angles,  and  in  one  species 
(^J^ietu  principai It)  nw\y  of  the  colour  and  consist  nicy 
of  ivory,  whence  it  has  been  termed  the  Ivory-btlh<i  IVood- 
t^eeker,  Mr.  Swainion  then  calls  attention  to  the  worm- 
&e  toogue  barbed  at  tha  pofart.  tad  eapabte  ofbdsf  pro- 
truded to  ft  gvMllciigth. 


Hill  of  WooJpi-i  kcr. 

In  the  Phyiiij,ogical  Series  ol  the  Muaeum  of  the  Xoyal 
CoUege  of  Suigaoae  in  London.  Ho*  311  it  a  ptepemtion 
of  the  head  of  a  woodpecker,  showing  the  depreend 

conical  and  pointed  form  of  a  beak,  adapted  for  penetrat- 
ing the  bark  of  trees.    No.  1477  exhibits  the  lower  jaw, 
with  the  tongue  and  larjnx  of  a  woodpecker.    The  toni^e 
consists  of  two  parts,  viz.  a  fixed  base  and  a  projectile  cy- 
lindrical portion,  which  is  received,  when  retracted,  into 
a  aheath  formed  by  the  baae.  The  eztremi^of  the  ev- 
lindrieal  tongue  ia  tipped  with  here.  No.  1478  dwwe  tne 
toneue  in  its  retractea  state.  No  1470  is  the  tongue  pro- 
triuTed.    Professor  Owen. in  the  Catalogue  (vol.  iii.,  pt.  I), 
observes,  that  to  accommodate  this  lung  prehensile  instru- 
ment to  the  two  states  exhibited  in  the  preparations  above 
nuticed,  its  cornua  (spo-  and  cerato-hyaJs)  are  proportion- 
ately developed,  and  are  refteeted  over  the  posterior  and 
superior  pain  of  the  eraniam,  where  they  meet  and  are 
lodged  in  a  groove ;  their  extremities  extending,  when  the 
tongue  is  retracted,  to  the  base  of  the  bill,  aa  in  the  pre- 
ceding preparation ;    but  gliding  backwards,  when  the  ' 
tongue  i^  protruded,  to  Uie  situation  shown  in  the  present 
one.  The  return  of  the  oomua  to  the  first  position  is  as- 
^!sted  bv  an  elastic  ligament  attached  to  the  extremities. 
.\*o.  14/9  A  is  the  head  of  Pwu*  viridis,  in  which  species, 
the  professor  observes,  the  mechanism  for  niotrudinjg  and 
retracting  the  tongue  is  even  more  remafkaole  than  m  the 
Mi  ccedinK.    Th^  cerato-hyaU.or  extremities  of  the  comua 
of  the  OS  hyoides  pass  over  the  head,  and  into  the  right 
nostril,  where  they  appear  to  be  fixed.    Tlie  muscles 
which  protrude  the  tongue  take  their  origin  from  the 
cerato-  and  apo-hyak,  and  leaving  these  where  thev  con- 
vene to  enter  the  moath*  paaa  forward  to  tie  attacncd  to 
the  lower  Jaw  as  a  ilxed  point,  flrom  which  they  act  with 
ereat  advantage  in  jerking  forvrards  the  cornua  of  the  os 
nyoides  and  the  tonc;uc.    The  retractor  muscles  arc  first 
wiai'pcd  lour  or  five  times  round  the  tracliea,  which  is 
their  fixed  point;  they  then  pass  along  the  bides  of  the  la- 
rynx towaros  their  insertion  into  the  basi-hyal  bone.  The 
end  of  theM  contrivances  for  the  rapid  and  ezteMiTe^pro- 
traiion  of  the  tongae  is  the  transfixion  ct  Hbm  inaeels 
which  constitute  the  food  of  the  woodpecker,  Md  which 
are  dislodged  from  their  hiding-places  under  Um  bark  of 
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trees  by  means  of  its  powerftil  bill.  Vor  the  noraeffto* 
tual  retention  of  the  stronrar  inseela,  it  maybe  obeenred 
that  the  homy  sheath  at  tne  tip  of  the  tongue  is  barbed ; 

the  tongue  ia  also  lubricated  by  a  glutinous  secretion, 
abundantly  furnished  by  the  two  large  submaxillary 
glands,  which  may  be  seen  extending  from  behind  the 
angles  of  the  lower  jaw  along  the  under  side  of  the  rami  to 
the  symphysis. 

This  mecfauun  enables  toe  hiidtointiodncethe  tongue 
into  holes  and  ciwiew,  and  ntsder  the  loose  bark  of  trees, 
to  the  (1(  stniction  of  insects  there  harboured.  A  similar 
conl'ormalion,  directed  to  a  different  end,  exists  in  the 

HuMMINC-BlRDS. 

Mr.  Yarrell  observes,  that  another  anatomical  peculiarity 
remarkable  in  the  skeleton  of  the  woodpecker,  out  sdmir- 
adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  biid,  is  the  nail  stie  of 
theKeelofthebrcaaMxme.  'Moderatepoweis  of  flight,' Myi 

this  observing  zoologist,  'sufficient  to  transport  the  bird 
from  tree  to  tree,  are  all  that  it  seems  to  require  ;  large 
pectoral  muscles  with  a  deep  keel  to  the  breast-bone 
would  to  this  bird  be  an  inconvenience.  The  advantage 
of  a  narrow  shallow  keel  is  immediately  apparent,  on  look- 
ing at  a  icpieitntatMm  of  the  skeleton  in  a  climbing  wm- 
tion ;  the  low  heel,  allowing  the  bird  to  place  its  body 
close  to  the  tree,  brings  its  centre  of  piavify  in  a  perpen- 
dicular line  bei'ore  the  points  ct"  support,  and  thus  mate- 
rially diminishes  the  labour  of,  and  the  strain  upon,  the 
muscles  of  the  legs  and  thighs.  The  descending  position 
of  flie  bones  of  the  tail  indicate  the  mode  by  which  the  stiff 
points  of  the  tail-feathers  are  brought  inio  contact  with 
the  turfaoe  of  the  bark  «f  thetrae  to  Ibim  an  aeeemeit 
prop.*  {Britith  BinU,) 


SkelftoB  of  WoodpMker.  (Turrll.l 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Swainson  the  divisions  of  thi^ 
family  are  strongly  marked ;  because,  as  some  few  inter- 
vening forma  are  wanting,  the  circle  ia,  in  one  lense,  in- 
complete. Thus  the  IHUhatchet  {Sittai),  he  obacnrci,  al- 
though cleai^  apfMnaanting  to  the  Wbodfeekmt  am  Mt 
directly  mdtea  to  fliem ;  neinier  does  the  intenrention  of 
the  ffryneck,  with  its  worm-like  tongue,  or  of  Oxvrhyn- 
cAus,  with  its  acute  bill,  do  more  than  indicate  the  nroken 
links  of  the  chain.  The  absolute  connection  between  the 
true  fVoodpeckert  (Fiona)  and  the  subfamily  of  Barbett 
(Jhtccoina)  is,  he  thinks,  unquestionablv  established  br 
two  veiy  iugular  little  birds ;  one  being  the  MimUe  IVooi- 
peektr  of  linnaua  (^Ij^Amttmr,  8w.),  the  other  a  Aerftef 
(i'leiMiiiiM,  Temm.). 

The  true  Woodpeckers  (Picianee,  Sw.)  are,  Mr.  Swain- 
son observes,  typically  represented  by  the  great  ivory - 
billed  species  already  noticed.  The  upper  and  lower  ridge 
of  the  bill  in  this  bird  exactly  correspond,  he  remarh%n 
their  inclination  towaids  the  tip,  rendering  the  organ  a 
perfoetly  straight  wedge.  This  confltmction  is,  he  points 
out,  rendered  still  more  perfect  by  a  ridge,  forming  « 
strongly  carinated  line,  which  runs  parallel  tu  the  culmen, 
and  to  wtnated  aeariy  half  way  between  that  and  the  ex* 
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ternftl  margin  of  the  upper  mandible.  RTr.  Swainson  then 
draws  attention  to  the  crests  in  these  birds— short,  rijrid, 
•od  turned  apwudi ;  but  their  chief  generic  distinction 
reats,  in  his  opinion,  on  the  atructure  of  the  feet,  the  hin> 
dmt  •zteroal  toe  being  mutfiMUy  JoQfar  than  that  in  fkont : 
thia  peculiarity  is,  he  obMirva,  crni  axtanded  to  noh 
aberrant  species  as  have  one  of  the  small  toes  wanting — 
the  two  northern  species,  Aptcrnu*  tridactylus  &nAA.  arc- 
tieu$,  for  instance.  To  this  [jroup  therefore  he  restricts 
the  generic  name  of  Picus,  which  includes  in  his  arrange- 
ment all  the  Britilh^iecies  excepting  viridit. 

lo  the  next  group,  Ckrfftimtwuy^  he  finds  a  diminution 
of  the  tvpical  exoelleneca ;  UM  bdl*  u  in  the  Commcm 
Greeti  froodpecker,  is  still  nearly  straight,  but  the  lateral 
rid^e  is  close  to  the  culmen,  and  the  mnd-toe  is  either  of 
equal  lenifth  or  slightly  shorler  than  the  forc-toe:  the 
crest,  though  atiU  ishort,  is  less  ngid,  and  not  bo  much  de- 
veloped. Mr.  Swainson  remarks  that  the  colours  of  these 
birds  are  always  ga^ ;  green  and  soot-black  predominate, 
and  moat  of  tlve  ^piou  species  hare  the  quills  of  a  beau- 
tiful golden  hue,  whence  the  generic  name  above  Itatcd. 

The  third  genus,  Malacotophtu,  8w.,  is  dcioribed  to 
be  highly  elegant:  the  bill  is  no  longer  straight,  the 
culmen  being  more  arched  tlian  the  lower  ridge  or  gonys, 
and  the  lalter  jiarticularly  short,  owing  to  the  prolonged 
advancement  of  the  chin,  which  occupies  f\ill  one  half  of 
the  lower  mandible.  The  lateral  lidge  of  the  upjoer  man- 
dible is  M  in  the  liet  genus ;  but  the  anterior  toe  is  longer 
thtn  the  bind4oe;  the  ercat  Is  long,  fonnsd  of  loose 

feathers,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  phui 
soft:  hence  the  generic  name. 

CfJaptrs,  Sw.,  is  distinguished  from  Malacolophm  by 
the  greater  curvature  and  compression  of  the  bill,  and  by 
the  disanpearance  of  the  ridge  on  the  upper  mandible  ; 
thui^  in  Mr.  Swainson's  opioioiij  Msimilsting  the  group  to 
the  Tenuirotires.  and  tsMUtiDg  the  muest  stmebire 
MMng  the  Woodpecken. 

Meumerpes,  Sw.,  the  flflh  uid  Isst  genus,  may.  Mr. 
Swainson  thinks,  be  not  unaptly  called  Swallow  fVood- 

geckers,  for  they  resemble  those  birds  in  their  migratory 
abits,  their  long  wing»,  and  their  black  glossy  plumage, 
dertitute  in  the  typical  examples  of  spots  or  bands.  '  Yet,' 
continues  Mr.  Swainson,  '  here  we  find  nature  has  begun 
to  return  once  more  to  her  oiiginal  type :  the  nAg/t  on  the 
bill  is  again  apparent,  at  IM  but  sUgntly,  bol  lln^ly  veiy 
distinct ;  this  member,  likewise,  although  not  straight,  is 
less  arched  than  in  Colaptet ;  the  two  greater  toes  are  of 
equal  length ;  the  wings  long  and  pointed  ;  and  the  third 
quill  equal  or  longer  than  the  fourth  ;  the  black  and  white 
plumage,  seen  only  in  the  typical  genus  Pieut,  is  again  as- 
sumed, until  the  two  group  are  blended  together  by  such 
birds  as  Picut  rubriventns,  Vieill.,  P.  varitu.  Linn.,  &c  ; 
SO  tlist  the  circle  of  the  true  Woodpeekeis  is  rendered 
more  complete,  perhaps,  than  sny  other  in  the  whole  class 
of  birds.  The  primary  divisions  thus  aopcar  to  be  three  ; 
the  fii>t  having  the  bill  equally  angulated,  and  the  hinder 
toe  longest  ;  the  second  with  tlie  angles  unequal,  and  the 
two  longest  toes  of  the  same  length ;  the  third  has  the  cul- 
men curved,  the  ang^  obsolete  or  wanting,  and  the  hinder 
toe  shortest  Veiy  manj  of  the  subgmen  of  thsae  five 
principal  forms  have  been  det«mdaed»  and  their  ehief  «1» 
laeteis  will  be  found  in  our  systematic  arrangement.' 

Mr.  Swainson  is  of  opinion  that  we  are  conducted  to  the 
BuccoinfF  or  Barbets,  forming  his  second  principal  group  of 
the  Pictdce,  by  the  Minutf  H'oodpfickfr  {Attkenurug  minu- 
tut,  Sw.),  whoso  black  and  .spotted  head  indicates,  accord* 
ing  to  his  view,  an  affinity  to  Malacoiophut.  The  Barbeti, 
he  (rtmrves,  have  feet  of  the  same  constraction  and  possess 
the  sann  fkeulty  of  climbinf  as  tha  Woodpoekeis,  but  in  a 
moeh  leat  degree  ;  their  taU-fcathan  are,  he  remarks,  of  the 
ordinary  construction  and  soft ;  the  bill  in  some  is  very 
strong,  straight,  and  com  pressed  ;  in  others  it  is  greatly 
depressed  ;  and  in  one  group,  short  and  toothed.  He  quotes 
Mr.  Burchell  as  the  first  naturalist  who  discovered  the 
affinity  of  these  singular  birds  to  the  Woodpeckers,  he 
having  frequently  heard  the  loud  tsAphw  of  the  Barbets 
in  the  forests  of  sDodMro  AfHca,  aaia  wifBSSsid  their  dex* 
terity  in  climbing  treee.  In  the  straight-billed  or  typical 
Barbets  (Bueco)  we  have,  Mr.  Swainson  remarks,  the  pre- 
dominant colours  of  the  Parrots — green,  red.  blue,  and  yel- 
low variously  combined  ;  while  the  black  and  red  plumage 
of  the  tooth-billed  divmiuti  (which  is  the  true  type  of  the 
whole)  cotresponds  with  that  o£  the  oost  pecfscU/  fpnned 


Woodpeckers ;  a  third  group,  according  to  Mr.  Sftsiosoo, 
whose  precise  situation  u  not  jet  kBOWII,  MfNMBli  tbsH 
birds  in  South  America. 

Mr.  Swainson  ooncludaa  Us  observations  on  the  Pieidm 
by  statiiig  that  tha  other  gmnw,  whose  oKiabiiighabitihws 
indueadnailnanslstoplaeatheminth  tUsfluniqr»ai«IW 
and  Oryrhvnchtu :  the  first  of  these  tj^es  belonp>  exclu- 
sively to  the  Old  World ;  the  latter,  in  Mr.  Swaiuson  it 
opinion,  seems  to  be  the  representative  of  it  in  America. 
The  following  is  Mr.  Swainson's  systematic  snsl)g^ 


Pieidm. 

Fdmily  CkanBltr^Ki  stndgfat,  aora  or  Icm 
Toes  placed  in  pairs. 

Subbm.  /HieuMue  (PieinsB?).   TTie  TYue  ffoK^pedun. 
Bill  widg*  ihipedi   Tongue  vermifom. 

Genera. 

1.  nOM*   Ihpico/  Woodpeckert, 

Gentrto  CSWroeftr.— Bui  perfectly  vredge-shaped,  cvlio- 
drical ;  the  otilmen  straight ;  lateral  ridges  removed  ma 
the  cohmiu  VaisatUe  foiitar  posterior)  too  alwBfs  kogcr 
than  the  anterior  (outer  rare  toe). 

Subgenera: — Pirui;,  'America  and  India) ;  Hfmirircui. 
(India);  Dfudrofnitrs,  (Africa,  except  two  species  irom 
Tropical  America  i  ;  Apttmiitt  (AlCtto  RsgjOH);  ml 
Dendrocopus,  (Universal). 

2.  Chrysoptilus.   Gre«n  Woodpecken. 

Qenerie  Glarocler.— Veisatile  and  anterior  toss  of  cfnl 
length.  laleialridgeneaiasttothaoalmenfiriiidiisdMip, 
and  either  quite  straight  or  very  slightly  bent.  Bill  d^ 
pressed  or  widened  at  the  base.  Colour  green  banded  or 
spotted  with  black.    Subtypical  genus. 

Subgenera: — Dendrnmus,  (Africa  and  India) ;  CifefS" 
nerj^g,  (Tropical  America^ ;  Druotomtu,  (AatMSa  lid 
Europe;:  Cnryeoptibu,  (Tropical  America). 

3.  Malacolophus.   Rasorial  fyoodpeehen. 

Generic  CKaroolsr,!— >Vanatilo  toe  shorter  then  the  is- 
terior,  culmen  carved.  Hie  kteial  ridge  (except  in  the 
typical  group)  wanting.  Tarsus  shorter  than  the  nriSlik 
toe.    Hind  head  with  a  crest  of  very  soft  feathers. 

Subgenera  :—.firacAy/opAM,  (Old  World  only'  ;  Umi- 
lophue,  (India  only).  Typical:  Malaeohphiu,' (tnwil^ 
AjnerioAoidr);  M^fljMMlM^(Iiidk);  C3lffiM0liw.  (Mb 
only). 

4.  Colaptes. 

Oenerie  CMaraeter. — Tinm  lengthened  and  equsl  to  the 
versatile  toe ;  which  latter  is  shorter  than  the  anterior- 
Bill  broader  at  its  base  than  it  is  high  ;  the  sdis  '"n- 
pressed  ;  the  culmen  considerably  curved  from  its  baw , 
the  lateral  ridge  either  obsolete  orentiialy  waoUlf*  ^ 
this  nartially  defended  by  featheia. 

8iibgaaam>'-G«oco/a^«*,  (Afrieaonly)}  CUSogM. 
6.  Mdanerpes. 

OeH$Hc  CftofnefSr.-^Bill  straight,  more  or  less  WW- 
drical :  base  wid<; ;  the  ridge  of  the  culmen  slightly  wnt  | 
but  not  very  pn.mincnt ;  the  sides  rounded;  the  Istei*  i 
ridee  slight,  and  placed  near  but  not  close  to  the  culnien. 
Gronys  very  long,  as  in  the  typical  group.  Nostrils  ntu^J  I 
concealed.  Wings  long ;  the  first  qoUl  spurious  or  very  | 
small  stha  second  nearty  as  long  sa  the  thud.  Toes  van- 
otts.  BfaUb  gregarious  and  mgnActf.  Colouis  Ns* 
vaned  with  wfaita  and  nd.  Iho  teiraatial  typs^ 

only.) 

Subgenera  •.—Centurut.  Leuconrrpf;,  MfUwrpet^  Tjf^ 
ewru*.  Subfam.  Buccoinee,    Barbuts  rB^BBcnJ.  ^ 
'   with  long  bristles.  1UlshMt,soft. 


1.  AsHiennnis.  .j. 

Qenerie  CAoroc/er.— Bill  short,  compressed,  veiy«b«l"' 
Rictus  smooth.  Wings  with  the  three  first  qtuUsgrsdustea. 
Tail  moderate.  Versalfl*  MdutarfOT  toss  nsadr«9i>>- 

(Tropical  America.) 

t.  Pleumnus.  ^  ^  ... 

Generic  CAamc/er.— Habit  of  JMtmtmttj  but  m 
rictus  is  bristled  {  tha  tail  very  short  Mid  '. 
beyond  the  wima»  (Itopical  Asia.) 

8.  Bucco.  ^ 
Generic  CAaraefw.— Bill  straight,  strong ;  the  base  ten 
broad,  dilated,  and  surrounded  with  long  and  vwj  ricjJ 
bristles.   Tarsus  shorter  than  the  versatile  toe.  (Tne 
World.)    Subgenus,  Mirroiwgon,  (South  Americs  oniy> 
4.  Fogonias.  ^^ 
Qenmc  GAoraetsr.— Gaoeial  itnutan  ^ 
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the  margin  of  the  upper  mandible  distincUy  toothed. 

(AlHMOBlf.) 

Yunx.  [Wryneck.] 
Oxyrnynchus. 

Otiurie  Charaeter^Wl  wt  in  Ym9i  hut  the  culmen 
more  and  the  gony*  lew  ennred.    wings  len«(thened, 

pointed  ;  the  first  quill  nearly  as  long  as  the  second,  with 
the  outer  web  crenated.  Feet  short,  insesLsoria!  :  lateral 
toe«  equal.    Tail  moderate,  even.    (South  America.) 

fhe  Picidis,  in  Mr.  Swainson's  arrangement,  are  placed 
between  the  Pnttacida  and  the  CerthtacUr. 

In  the  Qtomiphieal  and  Comparativt  la^  iff  the  Birdt 
of  Europe  mtamHh  Amtriea,  by  the  Prinm  orOunnoand 
Mus.p:iano,  the  PMdee,  which  are  arranged  between  the 
Ptxtlacidfe  and  the  CucuHdce,  consist  of  the  foUowing  sub- 


o.  Picinae. 

Genera  -.—Dryocopus,  Boie ;  Pieut,  linn.,  (Dryobatet, 
Bote,  DendroeoptUt  8w.) ;  Dendroeoputt  Bonap.,  {Piciu, 
8w.) ;  Dnftttomiu,  Sw. ;  Aptertuu,  8w. ;  itetanenet,  Sw. ; 
Centunu,  Sw.;  Cotoftttt  8w.;  Omum»t  Bow  (CSbtyiDp- 
tilut,  Sw.). 

A,  TiiBemB. 

Genus  Yunx. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Gray  places  the  Picida  (Pteus,  Linn.,  and 
Bueeo,  Linn.),  his  third  familr  of  Seantom,  between  the 
Pnttaddm  and  Cuadidee.  Mr.  Oraj^  PteUm  indude 
ttl0  fDllowiqgnbAuililies  and  f^enera 
L  Bucconina'. 
Laimodon,G.  R.  Gray  ;  Bucco,  Linn. ;  Burfta- 
I.;  Pnlopogon,  Boie;  uipt/o,  Vieill. ;  witown- 
JliIlM^  Lmi.  ;  Tinehyphonut,  Ranz. 

II.  Picumninae. 
Genera  wmPiammu,  Temm. ;  Microloptet,  G.  R.  Gray ; 
Satia,  Hodgi.;  Fma,  Hodgs. 

III.  Picinae. 

Genera  :—Picoi<fc*,  Lacep.  ;  Ilemicircus,  S\'<.  :  Ca$ttpe- 
pkiiu$t  6,  R.  Grray ;  Dendntbutcs.  Sw. ;  Ptcus,  Ijnn. 
rV.  Dryocopinae. 

Otmim: — Campetfiera,  G.  K.  Gray;  Dryocoput,  8vr. ; 
CUarmarpu,  Sw. ;  Chrytoptiltu^  Sw. ;  Mtuttmfu,  Sw. ; 

V.  Celeinae. 

Genera  t — Gectnus,  Boie  ;  Hemilophut,  Sw. ;  Ceieut, 
Boie:  Mtigluptet,  Sw.;  Tiga^  ^^PJ  Braehj/pttmut, 
SbidiL;  CmMrut,  8w. ;  LeueongrpUt Sw. 

VI.  Colsptin». 
Qnmk>~Colaptei,  Sw. ;  QMeokmtf,  Bandl. 
VIL "  • 
Yutix,  Linn. 


Rxanip1e<s.— Ptcwr  martUu,  lAuBu  (gmu  Dryoeqpitf, 

Boie  ;  Dryotomus,  Sw.). 

Detcription. — ^The  whole  plumage  deep  black,  except 
that,  in  tne  male,  all  the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  of  a 
Bvely  red  ;  the  female,  on  tne  contrary,  has  only  a  small 

rie  of  that  colour  on  the  occiput.  Very  old  males  have 
belly  and  abdomen  tinged  with  redduh :  part  of  the 
tarsus  feathered;  iria yellowish  white ;  nakca  circle  which 
surrounds  the  eye  and  feet  black;  bill  bloish-white, 
black  at  the  point.    Length  from  16  to  17  inches. 

Young  Malt's  have  the  upper  part  of  the  head  marked 
with  red  and  blackish  spots  ;  iris  whitish  ash-colour.  The 
older  the  male  grows  the  more  vivid  does  the  red  on  the 
head  become. 

KomitM.— -FlaiittM  tailed  with  white ;  nrely,  the  top 
of  the  head 

This  is  the  Pic  noir  of  the  French ;  Ptcchio  erande, 
Picchio  nero.,  and  P icchio  corvo,  oi  ihc  Italian.^  ;  Scnirurtz- 
fjifcht  and  Fichten  ttrid  Nordischer  Baumhacker  of  the 
Germans ;  Sicarte  Sprrht  of  the  Netherlanders ;  Great 
Black  fFoodpeckei-  of  the  modern  British. 
Qeognfhical  Ditthbution.— The  north  of  Europe  and 
pnneipally :  Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  and  Ruuift 
peases*  it,  and  it  inhabits  the  Swiss  mountains  and  those 
of  Savoy  and  the  Tyrol.  It  is  rare  in  France  and  Germany. 
There  is  no  record  of  its  appearance  in  Holland.  The  prince 
of  Canino  and  Musignano  mentions  it  aa  occurring  very 
rarely  hi  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  in  the  winter  only, 
in  the  deep  aub-Apennine  woods.  Sir  W.  Jardine.  in  the 
■NtfoaKih  Libraiy'  (1839),  says,  'Mr.  Jenyns,  the  latest 
ea  our  BiitiihFauiip,  in  188S  wntw  thus:— «* No 


specimen  however  known  to  have  been  certainly  killed  in 
this  country  exists  in  any  of  our  museums,  and  then  fa 
strong  reason  to  doubt  the  reality  of  its  claims  to  a  phme 
in  the  British  Fauna."  The  authority  jnwTions  to^s 
Nits  with  the  works  of  Dis.  Latham  and  I^ilteney.' 

Mr.  Yarrell,  in  his  interesting  '  British  Birdss'  states,  in 
the  number  pnhli>hid  on  tlic  2nd  September,  1839,  that 
the  Great  Black  Woodpecker  was  addeu  to  the  catalogue  of 
the  birds  of  these  inlands  by  Dr.  Latham,  who  said  that  ho 
had  been  informed  that  the  species  had  occasionally  boon 
seen  in  Devonshire  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Mr.  Yarrell  refers  also  to  Dr.  Pulteno/s  catalogue  of  the 
Dorsetshire  birds,  where  the  Great  Black  WoodpecLer  is 
noticed  as  having  been  more  than  cnce  killed  in  that 
county— one  in  particular  said  to  have  been  shot  in  a 
nursery  at  Blandloid,  and  another  at  Whitchurch;  and  be 
then  quotes  Montagu  s  supplement  tor  the  following  pat- 
sage,  which,  to  every  one  who  is  aware  of  the  great  orni- 
thological knowledge  of  the  present  earl  of  Derby,  will  bo 
conclusive *  LonfStanley  assures  as  that  he  idiot  a  Pieu* 
martiua  in  Lancashire ;  and  we  have  heard  that  another 
was  shot  in  the  winter  of  1809  on  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in 
Battersea  Fields.'  Mr.  Yarrell  then  goes  on  to  state 
that  the  specimen  of  the  Black  Woodpecker,  formerly  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Donovan  (who  was  well  known  to 
give  very  high  prices  for  rare  British>kiUed  birds,  for  bis 
own  use  in  his  'Histoiy  of  Britiifa  Ornithology '),  was 
affinaedto  have  been  shot  in  this  country;  and,  at  the 
sale  of  Mr.  Donovan's  eolleotion,  this  specimen  was  pur- 
chased by  fhe  earl  of  Derby,  and  is  now  at  Knowsley,  Mr. 
Yarrell  further  states  ttiat  he  has  been  told  of  two  in- 
stances of  the  Black  Woodpecker  having  been  killed  in 
Yorkshire,  and  that  it  is  also  recorded  to  have  been  killed 
in  Lincolnshire.  'AfWRT  jWHiteoo,*  says  Mr.  Yarrell  in 
continuation,  *a  oommonifiatioa  was  made  to  the  Zoolo- 

Bical  Society  of  Loodoa,  that  two  examples  of  the  Great 
lack  Woodpecker  had  been  at  that  time  killed  in  a  small 
wood,  near  Scole  Inn  in  Norfolk  ;  and,  still  more  recently, 
a  pair  were  freauently  seen  in  a  small  preserv  ed  wood, 
near  Christchurch  in  Hampshire.  It  was  hoped  that  they 
would  have  remained  to  go  to  nest ;  but  the  birds,  dis- 
turbed by  being  too  frequently  watched,  left  the  wood. 
Lastly  I  may  add,  that  Sir  Robert  SibbaJd,  m  his  Aofio 
lUuttrata,  claims  Pioit  martius  as  a  bird  of  Scotland,  in- 
cluding it  in  his  Hi$toria  Animalium  in  Scotia'  (Britith 
Bird*.) 

Willughby  does  not  declare  that  the  bird  is  not  found 
in  F.;ii;:and.  He  procured  his  specimen  in  the  market  'at 
Ratisbone  in  Germany,'  and  it  was  killed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city ;  but,  touching  its  absence  in  Eng- 
land, he  only  aim. 'It  is  not  Cmum  in  England  lAof  ase 
Imo0^.*  Lewin  vgai«stibospedcsinhlsSiffYli</G^vaf 
Britain,  and  writes  thus; — 'We  believe  this  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly scaj  ce  in  England ;  but  as  we  have  sufficient 
authority  to  say  that  it  has  been  met  with  more  than  once 
in  the  southern  and  western  part  of  this  kingdom,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  figure  it  among  the  British  species.'  That 
the  bird  haa  oocuned  in  this  coontty  in  a  oBtmal  atote* 
even  of  late  years,  no  one,  we  apprehend,  can  doubt,  after 
the  perusal  of  the  evidence  above  collected  ;  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  this  fine  species  was  comparatively  abun- 
dant in  the  vast  forests  which  formerly  covered  so  great  a 
portion  of  Britain,  especially  in  the  northern  parts  of  tlie 
country. 

Habits,  Food,  — Mr.  Gould  thus  describes  the  habita 
of  the  Great  Black  Woodpecker  J—*  We  need  haidlysay 
tlmt  it  is  on  the  bark  of  trees  more  exclusively  that  the 
Woodpecker  Dnds  its  food,  and  to  this  end  are  its  powers 

and  organs  adapted.  If  we  examine  the  toes  of  the  pre- 
sent species,  which  arc  to  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  form 
in  the  whole  ul  the  family  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
limited  group),  we  find  them  long  and  powerful,  furnistied 
with  strong  claws,  admirably  i^apted  for  grasping  or 
eluiging  to  the  rough  inequalities  of  the  ban;  besidca 
tluB  they  are  placed  m  pairs,  so  as  in  SOmo  measure  to  an- 
tagonize ;  but  not,  as  genertdly  stated,  two  before  and  two 
behint!,  for  one  i)air  is  lateral  and  diverges  from  the  other 
at  an  acute  angle,  so  as  to  be  applied  to  the  convexity  of 
the  tree,  and  thus  render  the  grasp  close  and  firm.  The 
tail  is  composed  of  stiff  feathers  ;  the  .shalts  of  which  t^fiCf 
gradually  from  the  base  of  the  extremities,  which,  curvios 
mward  when  pressed  against  a  tree,  not  only  form  a  ful- 
for  tlM  stt^poit  of  tl»  bo^,  but  by  their  elasticity 
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tend  to  propel  it  forwards.  This  provUion,  the  more 
needed  from  the  posterior  situation  of  (he  legs,  is  admi- 
rably calculated  for  ascending ;  and  having  explored  the 
bark  by  a  spiral  course,  the  woodpecker  flies  off  to  the 
next  tree  to  repeat  the  same  proces.s.  The  flight  of  the 
present  species  ia  undulating,  seldom  protracted  to  any 
extent,  but  limited  to  a  transit  from  tree  to  tree  in  the 
seclusion  of  its  native  woods.  Its  food  consists  of  the 
larve  of  wasps,  bees,  and  other  insects ;  in  addition  how- 
ever it  devoura  fruits,  berries,  and  nuts  with  avidity.  The 
female  selects  the  hollows  of  old  trees,  in  which  she  de- 
posits two  or  three  eggs  of  an  ivory  whiteness.' 

Mr.  Hewitson  saw  this  species  in  two  instances  only  in 
Norway,  and  at  a  distance.  The  binls  were  so  wild  that 
to  approach  them  was  impossible.  The  same  observing 
ornithologist  says  that  on  the  wing  the  Black  Woodpecker 
looks  like  a  cruw,  and  that  itis  notes  resemble  a  loud  lioarse 
laugh. 


Tha  Omi  Black  Woodpecker  (Drf  o«opui  nurtiiu). 
Uppn  llgim,  f(mft]« ;  lower,  malr.  (OouU.) 

Pieut  viridit  (Genus  Gecinus,  Boie  ;  Brachylopus,  8w.). 

Description, — Male. — Top  of  the  head,  occiput,  and 
moustaches  brilliant  red;  face  black,  upper  parts  a  beau- 
tiful green  ;  rump  tinged  with  yellowish ;  quills  regularly 
marked  with  whitish  on  their  external  barbs  ;  tail  shaded 
with  brown  and  striped  transversely ;  base  of  the  lower 
mandible  yellowish ;  iris  white,  feet  greenish-brown.  Total 
length  about  thirteen  inches. 

Female  with  less  red  on  the  head  and  less  black  round 
the  eyes;  the  moustaches  black. 

The  Young  at  their  departure  from  the  tietl  have  a 
little  red  upon  the  head,  the  rest  yellowish  ash-colour ;  all 
the  green  paler,  and  marked  on  the  back  with  ashv  spots ; 
the  mouslache^  lbnne«l  by  some  blac!:  and  whitish  spot* : 


the  rest  of  the  lower  parts  greenish  white  with  tnci^ 
brown  bands ;  iris  blackish  ash.  | 
yarietiet.—VxiTe  white  with  the  head  yelkwia  a 

f>lumage  whitish,  with  the  ordinary  colours  wesklj  in 
oped ;  often  more  or  lesb  variegated  with  white. 

This  is  the  Pic  verd  and  Pic  vert  of  the  Frtnck,  h 
verde,  Picchio  verde,  and  Picchio  pollcutro  ofthtliLa 
Griintpecht,  and  Fichten,  Laub,  Griiner  und  GrioLO 
Ordhackrr  of  the  Germans ;  iVedknar,  Gnau^  i 
Grongjoling  of  the  Swedes;  Groentpet  of  tbeOo^i 
Norwegians;  Deteu  and  Dc/«/<i  of  Scopoh  ;  Grm^i 
pecker  or  li'oodtpite.  Rain-bird,  Ratn-fovl.  fff/U 
Hewhole.Awl  Bird,  Pick-a-tree,  YapjtingaU,  Yafi.}i{ 
Ydjfler,  Woodtmllf  IVhet-ile,  Poptnjay,  »nAPopfn^ 
the  modem  British ;  Cnocell  y  coed  and  Delor  y  in 
tlie  anlient  British. 

Belon  seems  to  confound  the  Great  Black  Woodpe 
and  the  Green  Woodpecker :  his  description  lod  fc 
indicate  tiie  latter,  but  over  the  cut  in  '  L  Hiistoirt  i 
Nature  des  Oyseaux*  (folio,  1555),  he  writes '  Dryon^ 
Piitra,  Pipe,  Chloreua  en  grec,  Picut  martiut  majv.h 
aroorariua  et  arborum  cavator  en  Latm,  Pie 
verd,  OH  Pic  iaulne  en  Franpoyt ;"  and  below  hejua: 
description  of  the  tpvotokaxnic  (Dryocolaptes)  its' 
ninth  chapter  of  the  ninth  book  of  Aristotle  {Hnt-  ia 
where  the  Greek  zoologist  states  that  the  Dffr-^ 
does  not  perch  on  the  ground,  but  strikes  the  oab'^  :] 
the  worms  and  insects  (ff«vtiric1  come  forth.  .Vc 
Green  Woodpecker  frequently  alights  on  the  groci 
the  pvirpose  of  feeding  on  emmets.  In  the  -Pmbc; 
Ovseaux,'  Sec.  (4to.,  1537),  over  the  Mune  figurr.  hij 
'  Grec,  ipvocoXaiTTifc  ;  lAtin,  Picus  maximm,  Pxm  •■< 
tiut,  Arborariut ;  Italien,  Piro,  Pichio ;  Fiaoea 
Picmart,  Pic  verd.  Pie  iaulne,  Picumart    and  be«»  | 

*  Lc  Pie  vrrd  Uolno  k  U  Turirvlle  >  gatm, 
Et  >u  Corbrmu  ct  ku  roujc  Pir  verd. 
I>e  Ilium*  Uulni  il  >  le  corpti-ouTcrt.  i 
Bt  M  prUUeo  Ub  tiou  d'ulm  en  Kirr.'  ' 

Further  observations  relating  to  the  Woodpeckmb' 
to  the  anticnts  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  thu5«()s. 
Geographical  Dittribution. — ^The  European  «tl 
but  not  common  in  Holland,  from  Scandinavia  sndfc' 
to  Spain,  Provence,  and  Italy;  tlie  wooded  dicv-| 
Greece.  England  and  Scotland  generally,  wh««'l 
are.   Not  recorded  as  having  been  found  in  Ireliri 

Habitt,  Food,  species  obtains  iU  fe>i  ' 

upon  trees  and  on  the  ground ;  its  flight  is  shott,  wfc 
ing,  and  rather  laborious.    '  When  seen  movinr  R  • 
tree,'  says  Mr.  Yarrell,  Mhe  bird  is  mostly  ascenfflu  I 
direction  more  or  less  oblique,  and  is  believed  to  l»  " 
pable  of  descending  unless  this  action  is  perforooi  i» 
wards.    On  flying  to  a  tree  to  make  a  new  letfti 
bird  settles  low  down  on  the  bole  or  body  of  thcb?-. 
a  few  feet  above  the  ground,  and  generally 
lowest  large  branch,  as  if  to  have  all  its  work  abo«i- 

Jroceeda  from  thence  upwards,  alternately  tappint 
uce  any  hidden  insect  to  change  its  place,  peclda?'' 
in  a  decayed  branch,  that  it  may  be  able  to  r«i«li*^ 
sects  that  are  lodged  within,  or  protruding  it*  Ion?*' 
sible  tongue  to  take  up  any  insect  on  the  surface;  b- 
summit  of  the  tree  once  obtained,  tlie  bird  ^''^^^ 
scend  over  the  examined  part,  but  fliea  off  to  snom" 
or  to  another  part  of  the  same  tree,  to  recomocK'- 
search  lower  down  nearer  the  ground.' 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  this  ^^^^ 
derived  from  ants  and  their  eggs.    Every  person 
lived  in  the  country  must  frequently  have  seen  thus 
coloured  woodpecker  on  its  feed  at  some  ant-hiil-  J- 
Yarrell  states  that  he  has  seldom  had  an  OPP"**^ 
examining  a  recently  killed  specimen,  the  besk  of 
did  not  indicate  by  the  earth  adhering  to  the  h***'^ 
the  feathers  about  the  nostrils,  that  the  birdhsdw" 
at  work.    Bechstein  says  that  in  the  winter  it 
bees  from  the  hive,  and  that  in  the  house  it  is  f*".^^ 
ants'  eggs,  and  meat.   Of  its  manners  in  ^P''!^ 
German  omithologi.st  says  that  the  beauty  of  it»  P™^ 
is  all  that  can  be  said  of  it ;  for  it  is  .so  fierce,  quw^ 
stubborn,  that  it  can  only  be  kept  chained.  It  i»c"** 
he  adds,  to  see  it  crack  nuts.  ^ 
Biiffon  laments  over  the  hard  lot  of  this  bird,  w^r^ 
demned  to  labour  for  its  existence,  and  heart  ""I*/ 
laughing  cry  exclamations  of  wretchedness.  •"j^ 
can  haraly  oe  unhappy  while  obeying  an  i"*^*^'/!^.., 
is  associated  with  enjoyment ;  and  so  differenfif'*' 
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uiid  fallen  vipon  other  em's,  that  it  Iibx  coiiveytd  the  idea 
'  mirth.  But  Buffon  had  strange  fancies  about  the  hap- 
.ness  and  unhappiness  of  animals.  [Hukfon.] 
The  nest  is  generally  formed  in  an  elm  or  ash  tree,  and 
tien  the  birds  are  excavating  the  hole  on  which  they 
ave  pitched  for  its  place,  they  are  said  to  carry  their  chit* 
>  a.  ilistance.  for  fear  their  presence  on  the  spot  should 
!ad  to  discovery.  The  eggs,  which  are  smooth,  Bhinine, 
Lire  white,  are  deposited  on  the  bare  loose  decayed  wood, 
nd  are  from  five  to  seven  in  number. 

Besides  the  laughing  tiotc,  wliich  is  repeated  more  fir- 
uently  and  loudfv  before  rain,  a  low  jarring  sound  is 
ttereu  by  the  adults,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  sexual  call. 
Ir.  Yarrell  states  that  the  young  are  fledged  in  June,  and 
reep  about  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hole  where  they 
fere  hatched  before  they  are  able  to  fly,  and  that  he  has 
.nown  the  young  birds  taken  from  the  tree  and  brought 
ip  by  hand  to  become  very  tame  and  utter  a  low  note  not 
inlike  that  of  a  young  gOblini^. 


'nn!<rr»cn  Woodpiekcr  (Geonui  TirUit). 
ir|ip«r  I1',riiir, adult  mal«  :  lower,  young  binl.  (Goulii.) 
Picas  major  (Genus  Dryohates,  Boie ;  Dendrocoptu,  8w.). 
Detrriptinn. — Male, — A  transverse  whitish  band  on  the 
forehead :  top  of  the  head  black  ;  on  the  occiput  a  red 
space ;  a  lai  gc  black  band  originates  at  the  angle  of  the 
bill,  surrounds  the  temples  and  forms  a  junction  with  itself 
upen  the  nape  in  one  direction,  whilst  in  another  it  ad- 
vances, enlarging  as  it  proceeds,  upon  the  breast ;  back 
and  wingi  deep  black,  temples,  a  patch  on  the  side  of  the 
neck,  scapulars,  nmldlc  wing-coverls,  and  lower  parts 
pure  white :  white  spots  on  the  two  barbs  of  the  quills ; 
abdomen  and  tail  covert s  crimson  ;  lateral  tail-feathers 
terminated  with  whi'e,  with  some  black  spots ;  four  middle 
tail-feathers  black  ;  iri>i  red.    Length  about  inches. 
Thi'  Fmnate  has  no  red  on  the  occiput. 
youn^  brforf  Vie  /,Mf///. —Forehead  ?t\v  :  all  the  top  of 


the  head  of  a  fainter  red  than  in  the  adults,  interBpersed 
occasionally  with  a  few  black  feathers;  occiput  black; 
black  of  the  plumage  generally  tinged  with  brown  ;  white 
of  the  lower  parts  tarnished,  and  interspersed  with  small 
blackisli  points. 

After  the  first  moult  the  red  on  the  top  of  the  head  dis- 
appears, to  give  place  to  the  black ;  and  the  occiput, 
which  is  black  in  the  young,  becomes  red  in  the  adult 
males.  By  this  peculiarity  in  the  change  of  the  livery  the 
young  of  tnis  species  may  infallibly  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  Picus  lexiconotus  and  Pictu  medius. 

Tliis  is  the  Grand  Pic  varif  and  Pic  varii  ou  Epeiche  of 
the  French ;  Picchio  Cardinale  maggiore,  Picrhio  vario 
maggiore,  and  Picchio  rosso  maggiore  of  the  Italians ;  Der 
Bunt  Specht,  Ptchten,  Kieffern,  Laubholz  und  Ber^hunt- 
tpfcht,  and  Grosser  Baumhacker  of  the  Germans  ;  Cyllen- 
renna  of  the  Swedes;  Hakke-speet  of  the  Danes;  Great 
Black  and  fVhite  Woodpecker,  Greater  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker, lVitwall,Whitwoll,  Wood  Pie,  and  French  Pie  fthe 
last  in  Gloucestershire)  of  the  modem  British ;  Delor 
fruith  of  the  antient  British. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Extensive,  more  so,  per- 
haps, than  that  of  any  other  European  Woodpecker.  Den- 
mark. Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  Europe  generally-  to 
Italy  inclusive.  Common  in  Smyrna  (Strickland),  Eng- 
land, (rarer  northwards,)  Scotland,  Ireland. 

Habits,  Food,4-c. — Mr.  Gould  observes  that  the  group 
to  which  this  species  belongs,  although  they  occasionallv 
descend  to  the  ground,  are  far  more  arboreal  in  their 
habits  and  manners  than  the  Green  Woodpeckers  repre- 
sented by  the  Picus  viridii,  caniceps,  and  several  others 
from  the  Himalaya  Mountains.  *  They  exhibit,"  says  Mr 
Gould  in  continuation.  '  great  dexterity  in  traversing  th< 
trtmks  of  trees  and  the  larger  decayed  limbs  in  quest  oi 
larvjp  and  coleopterous  insects  which  lurk  beneath  the 
bark,  and  to  obtain  which  they  labour  with  great  assiduity, 
disengaging  large  masses  of  bark,  or  so  disturbing  it  by 
repeated  blows  as  to  dislodge  the  objects  of  their  search. 
Besides  searching  trees  of  the  highest  growth,  they  are 
observed  to  alight  upon  rails,  old  posts,  and  decayed  pol- 
lards, where,  among  the  moss  and  vegetable  matter,  they 
find  a  plentiful  harvest  of  spiders,  ants,  and  other  iruiect>  ; 
nor  are  they  free  from  the  charge  of  plundering  the  fruit- 
trees  of  the  garden,  and  in  fact  commit  great  havoc  among 
cherries,  plums,  and  wall-fruit  in  general.  Their  flight  is 
rapid  ana  short,  passing  from  tree  to  tree,  or  from  one 
wood  to  another,  by  a  series  of  undulations.  In  their 
habits  they  are  shy  and  recluse,  and  so  great  is  their 
activity  among  the  branches  of  trees,  that  they  seldom 
Mifl'er  themselves  to  be  wholly  seen,  dodging  so  as  to  keep 
the  branch  or  stem  between 'themselves  and  the  observer. 
;  Birds  of  Kurope.) 

The  editor  of  Pennants  British  Zoology  states  that  this 
species  puts  the  point  of  its  bill  into  a  crack  or  tlie  limb  of 
a  large  tree,  and  makes  a  quick  tremulous  motion  with  it* 
head,  thereby  occasioning  a  sound  as  if  the  tree  was  split- 
ting, which  'alarms  the  insects  and  induces  them  to  quit 
their  recesses :  this,  the  editor  says,  it  repeats  durine:  the 
spring  in  the  same  spot  every  minute  or  two  for  half  an 
hour,"  and  will  then  fly  to  another  tree,  generally  fixing 
itself  near  the  top  for  the  same  purpose.  The  noise,  he 
adds  may  be  distinctly  heard  for  half  a  mile,  and  he 
remarks  that  the  bird  will  also  keep  its  head  in  very  quick 
motion,  while  moving  about  the  tree  for  food,  jamng  the 
bark,  and  shaking  it  at  the  time  it  is  seeking  for  insects, 
Bechstein  says,  that  the  food  of  this  species  consists  of  in- 
sects, beech-mast,  acorns,  nuts,  and  tne  seed  of  pines  and 
firs,  and  that  in  order  to  crack  nuts,  it  fixes  them  in  the 
clefts  of  the  trees.  Tcmminck  makes  the  food  to  consist 
of  '  hannetons  (Melolonthce),  bees,  grasshoppers,  ants,  per- 
forating and  other  larva?.' 

The  eggs,  which  arc  glossy-white,  and  from  four  to  six 
in  number,  are  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  a  hole  in  a  tree 
upon  the  decayed  wood.  Montagu  gives  a  strong  in- 
stance of  the  pertinacity  with  which  the  female  remains  at 
her  duty.  '  It  was  with  difficulty  the  bird  was  made  to 
quit  her  eggs;  for  notwithstanding  a  chisel  and  mallet 
were  used  to  enlarge  the  hole,  she  did  not  attempt  to  fly 
out  till  the  hand  was  introduced,  w  hen  she  quitted  the  tree 
at  another  opening.'  Montagu  further  states,  that  this 
species  more  frequently  makes  that  jarring  noise  for  which 
tne  woodpeckers  are  distinguished,  than  either  of  the 
others,  especially  when  disturbed  from  the  nest,  as  he  had 
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%n  o]jportunity  of  observing  on  the  occafiion  above  men- 
tioned.  '  As  soon,'  continues  he,  '  as  the  femaJe  had 
escaped,  she  flew  to  a  decayed  branch  of  a  neighbouring^ 
tree,  and  there  began  the  jarring  noise  before-mentioned, 
which  was  soon  answered  by  the  male  from  a  distant  part 
of  the  wood,  who  soon  joined  his  mate,  and  both  continued 
these  vibrations,  trying  different  branches,  till  they  found 
the  most  sonorous.' 

It  is  an  observation  of  Mr.  Selb/s,  that  scarcely  a  year 
passes  in  Northumberland  without  some  of  these  birds 
Deing  obtained  in  the  months  of  October  and  November. 
This  induces  him  to  suppose  that  thev  are  migratory  in 
•ome  of  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe,  perhapt^  in 
Norway  and  Sweden.  They  arrive,  he  remarks,  about  the 
tame  time  as  the  Woodcock  and  other  equatorial  mi- 
grants, and  generally  alter  stormy  weather  from  the  north 
or  north-east. 

The  Civourite  localities  of  the  Greater  Spotted  Wood- 
pecker  are  large  woods  and  well-timbered  parks.  It  has 
been  seen,  but  not  so  abundantly  as  the  next  species,  in 
Kensington  Gardens. 


0|yn  aeon.  MU;  lower,  Iraul*.  (OoaM.) 


Pennant  and  others  have  placed  the  Middle  Spotted 
fVoodfecfier,  Picut  mediut,  among  the  British  birds ;  twt 
there  is  no  safe  record  of  its  having  been  even  seen  in  thii 
country.  The  mistake  has  arisen  from  the  capton  tup- 
posing  the  crimson-headed  young  of  the  Greater  Spotted 
fVoodpecker  to  be  the  Afiddle  Spntled  Woodpecker,  which, 
when  in  perfect  plumage,  has  the  top  of  the  head  red. 
The  last-named  species  u  now  withdrawn  trom  the  iihtish 
catalogue. 

Picuf  minor.  Linn. 

Detcription. — Old  Male. — ^The  whole  of  the  forehesd, 
region  or  the  eyes,  sides  of  the  neck,  and  under  parts  tar- 
nished white  ;  five  longitudinal  black  lines  on  the  breut 
and  flanks ;  top  of  the  head  red  ;  occiput,  nape,  upper  part 
of  the  back  and  wings  black ;  on  tne  rest  of  tne  upper 
parts  black  and  white  oands ;  a  black  band  goes  from  tkt 
angle  of  the  bill  on  the  sides  of  the  neck ;  lateral  tail- 
feathers  terminated  with  white  and  streaked  with  black; 
iris  red.    I.«ngth  5}  inches. 

Female. — No  red  ;  white  of  the  plumage  clouded  with 
brown,  with  a  greater  number  of  spots  and  black  strip« 
than  in  the  male  ;  the  black  of  the  upper  part«  is  also  leti 
perfect. 

Varieties. — Pure  white ;  yellowish-white  with  the  black 
of  the  plumage  weakly  developed ;  aometimes  variegated 
with  wnite  feathers. 

This  is  Le  Petit  Epeiche  and  Le  Petit  Pic  of  the  French; 
Picchio  sarto  minore,  Picchio  piccolo,  Picchio  Cardinalt 
minore,  and  Picchietto  Cardinale  of  the  Italians ;  Grai- 
ttpecht,  Garten  und  Grog  Bunt-tpecht,  Kleiner  Bunt-tpeckt, 
and  Kleiner  Baumhackl  of  the  Germans  ;  Kleintle  aonlt 
Specht  of  the  Netherlanders ;  Lilla  Hachepetten  of  Nils- 
son's  Scandinavian  Fauna;  Lester  Spotted  JVoodpecker 
Lesser  Spotted  fVoodi>pite,  Hickwall,  and  Crank  Bira  of  th* 
modem  British;  Delor fraith  beiafofthe  antient  Britiih. 

Geographical  Distribution. — llus,  the  least  of  the  Buio- 
pean  Woodpeckers,  but  by  no  means  the  smallest  of  the 
family,  is  pretty  generally  distributed  over  Europe  bm 
Scandinavia  and  as  far  east  as  Siberia,  to  Italy.  It  ia  oco- 
mon  in  England,  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald  claims  it  tt  a 
Scotch  bird  under  the  name  of  Picus  varitu  minor,  a 
designation  by  which  it  was  known  to  Ray  and  the  eadiieT 
writers.  In  Ireland  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  noticed. 

Habits,  Food,  S^. — Woods,  orchards,  nurserj'  gardens,  i 
and  well-timbered  parks  are  the  haunts  of  this  pretty  littl*  i 
bird.  •  In  England,'  says  Mr.  Gould,  '  it  is  far  mor«  ' 
abundant  than  is  generally  supposed  ;  we  have  seldom 
sought  for  it  in  vain  wherever  large  trees,  particularly  the 
elm,  groyv  in  sufficient  numbers  to  invite  its  abode:  iff 
security  from  sight  is  to  be  attributed  more  to  its  habit  ol 
frequenting  the  topmost  branches  than  to  its  rarity.  Near 
London  it  is  very  common  and  may  be  seen  by  an  attentive 
observer  in  Kensington  Gardens,  and  in  any  of  the  parb 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Like  many  other  birds  wboM 
habits  are  of  an  arboreal  character,  the  Lesser  Spotted 
Woodpecker  appears  to  perform  a  certai;i  daily  round, 
traversine  a  given  extent  of  district,  and  returning  to  the 
same  spot  whence  it  began  its  route.  Besides  the  elm.  to 
which  it  is  especially  partial,  it  not  unfrequently  viiitt 
orchard-trees  of  large  growth,  running  over  their  moss- 
grown  branches  in  quest  of  the  larvae  of  insects  which 
abound  in  such  sitiMtions.  In  its  actions  it  is  very  lively 
and  alert.  Unlike  the  Laige  Woodpecker,  which  prefen 
the  trunks  of  trees,  it  naturally  frequents  the  smaller  and 
more  elevated  branches,  which  it  traverses  with  the  utBO»t 
ease  and  celerity :  should  it  perceive  itself  noticed,  it  b^ 
comes  shy,  and  retires  from  observation  by  concealing  itself 
behind  the  branch  on  which  it  rests ;  if  however  eaxnestlj 
engaged  in  the  extraction  of  its  food,  its  attention  appears 
to  be  so  absorbed  that  it  will  allow  itself  to  be  closely  ap- 
proached without  suspending  its  operations.  When  sprinj 
commences,  it  becomes  clamorous  and  noisy,  its  call  beiof 
an  oft-repeated  note,  so  ck»ely  resembling  that  of  the  Wry- 
neck as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it.  At  other 
times  of  the  year  it  is  mute,  and  its  presence  is  only  b« 
trayed  by  the  reiterated  strokes  which  it  makes  again^  the 
bark  of  trees.'    i^Birds  of  Europe.) 

The  four  or  five  eggs  are  deposited  in  a  hole  in  a  tree 
generally  suited  to  the  size  of  the  bird,  whereby  larger 
intruders  are  excluded,  and  sometimes  very  deep.  They 
are  of  a  dehcate  flesh-colour  before  they  are  blown,  bein,; 
so  transparent  that  the  colour  imparted  by  the  yolk  ii 
'viaible ;  when  blown  they  are  of  a  saining  wnite. 
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TIm  Lfmt  5!po4i«i  WoodpMker. 
Lowar  (Ifurc,  male  ;  uptwr.  frmal*.  (OouldO 

Picut  tridaetylut.  (Genui  Picotdet,  Lacip. ;  Tridae- 
tylia,  Stephens  ;  Dendrocopus,  Koch  ;  Apternut,  Sw.) 

DeKriplion. — Mo/e. — Forehead  varieirilted  with  black 
and  white ;  top  of  the  head  i^ulden  yellow ;  occiput  and 
cheeks  lustrous  black ;  a  black  moustache  is  pruloneed 
upon  the  breast;  behind  the  eyes  a  narrow  white  stripe, 
and  a  larger  one  below  ;  front  of  the  neck  and  breast  pure 
white  ;  upper  part  of  the  back,  sides  of  the  breast,  flanks, 
and  abdomen  transversely  streaked  with  black  and  white ; 
win^^  tarnished  black,  with  some  white  spots  on  the  quills ; 
part  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tarsus  covered  with  feathers ; 
upper  mandible  brown,  lower  whitish  to  the  point ;  iris 
blue.    Len^h  nine  inches. 

The  Old  Mule  has  the  yellow  of  the  head  more  vivid 
and  more  white  on  the  lower  parts,  but  the  white  is  always 
transversely  striped  with  blacK. 

Female. — ^Top  of  the  head  lustrous  or  Mlvery-white,  va- 
riefrated  with  fine  black  streaks. 

This  is  the  Northern  Three-toed  Woodpecker  of  Ed- 
wards ;  Ptctu  hirsutus  of  Vieillot ;  Dreizehiger  SpecAt 
and  Berg  und  Alpen  Dreisehiger  ^echt  of  the  Germans; 
Trettitg  Hackspetle  of  Nilsson's  Scandinavian  Fauna; 
Picchio  a  tre-dila  of  the  Italians. 

Geographical  Dittributinn. — The  vast  forests  in  the 
mountains  of  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America; 
veiT  abundant  in  Siberia,  common  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  rare 
in  France  and  Germany,  where  it  only  passes  accidentally ; 
never  seen  in  Holland.  Such  is  M.  Temminck's  account, 
who  adds,  in  the  fourth  part  of  his  '  Manual,'  that  it  is  never 
or  very  rarely  found  on  the  summits  of  the  Alps,  and  that  it 
never  passes  the  elevation  of  4O0O  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  inhabits,  he  adds,  exclusively  the  forests  and 
valleys  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  is  very  common  in 
Switzerland.  Mr.  Gould  states  that  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
common in  the  northern  parts  of  the  European  continent ; 
tlie  vast  forests  of  the  mounlaiuous  parts  oi  Norway, 


Sweden,  Russia,  and  Siberia  forming  its  principal  habitat; 
that  it  is  also  found  among  the  Alps  of  Swit2crland,  is  but 
an  accidental  vL>itor  in  France  and  Germany,  and  has 
never  been  taken,  he  believes,  in  the  British  Islands.  Dr. 
Richardson  says  that  this  bird  exists  in  all  the  forests  of 
sprucc-iir  Ijnng  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Arctic 
Sea,  atid  that  it  is  the  most  common  woodpecker  north  of 
Great  Slave  Lake.  It  much  resembles,  he  adds,  Pictu 
villonu  in  its  habits,  except  that  it  seeks  its  food  princi« 
pally  on  decaying  trees  of  the  pine  tribe,  in  which  it  fre- 
quently makes  holes  large  enough  to  bury  itself,  and 
remarks  that  it  does  not  migrate.  Temmitick  obstirves 
that  the  North  American  specimens  are  rather  less  and 
their  colours  more  vivid  than  those  of  Europe;  but  the 
total  length  of  a  male  killed  near  the  sources  of  the  Atha- 
basca River  claL  57°)  is  given  by  Dr.  Richardson  as  nine 
inches  six  lines. 

Insects  and  their  larve  and  wild  fruits  form  the  food  of 
this  species,  which  lays  four  or  five  pure  white  eggs  in  the 
hole  of  a  tree. 


T\rM-loa4  Woodptrkn.    UtnrrT  flfara,  aalr.   (OouU.)  ' 

Two  other  European  Woodpeckers  (four-toed),  vix. 
Pic%u  canut  and  Piciu  leuconoltu — ^the  first  a  good  ded 
resembling  the  Green  Woodpecker,  and  the  second  not 
unlike  the  Greater  Spotted  Woodpecker — are  unknown  as 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands. 

Before  we  close  this  section  we  proceed  to  notice  the 
Woodpeckers  known  to  the  antients.  The  prot>ability  is 
that  they  were  acquainted  with  everyone  of  the  European 
species ;  but  the  names  which  they  assigned  to  each  of 
tnem,  if  indeed  they  did  not  confound  more  than  one 
species  under  the  same  name,  are  not,  in  our  opmion, 
quite  lUilisfactorily  determined. 

Aristotle  C  Hist.  Auim.,'  viii.  3;,  after  treating  of  inaeeti- 
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njB  that  there  are  other  insect^aters 
(gtcvmAdya),  u  the  greater  and  lesser  Pipra  (Pipo  in 
Bekkera  text),  and  that  some  call  both  these  iovoKoXdirTtK, 
tint  m,  tret-pedMr  or  pitracr.  Ttacae  binU^  be  add*,  re- 
HQible  each  other  and  hvrt  the  mum  voiee,  but  the  greater 
bas  the  loudest.  They  both  obtain  their  f<x)d  by  flyine  to 
tl»  Iwes.  The  Coitus  (toXtif),  or  Celius  (K.\t6t\  uckker. 
whOMtext  is  the  only  good  one.  also,  wh  ch  is  the  f  >ze  of 
the  Turtle-dove,  but  whos«"  (•olmir  is  green  entirely.  Thi«, 
Aristotle  bays,  is  a  great  ex(  av.-itor  of  trees,  on  which  it  gets 
ita  living ;  and  its  voice  u  very  loud.  This  bird  especially 
oecQta  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Aristotle  then  mentions  an- 
other insectivorous  bird,  which  is  called  tmmMfoe  (fitup^ 
logus,  gnat  or  insect  catcher),  and  hoWowitrBee;  but  tnif, 
from  its  small  size  and  colour,  can  hardly  have  been  any 
known  Woodpecker.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  ninth 
book,  Aristotle  j^tates  that  the  Dryp-olufiln-  does  not  Kit  on 
the  ground,  but  pecks  the  oaks  to  make  the  worms  and 
insects  come  forth,  which  it  afterwards  catdiea  with  its 
longuet  which  U  broad  and  large.  It  nuia  Tcrjr  quickly 
upon  tlie  treea. 

This  part  of  the  description  answers  toy  well  for  a 
\voo<lpecker,  with  the  exception  of  the  epithet  *  broad '  as 
applied  to  the  tongue.  N'o  known  woodpecker  ha.s  a 
broad  tongue,  and  indeed  tiie  conformation  forbidi^  auch  a 
structure. 

The  rest  of  the  description,  relating  to  the  strong  dawa 
for  «nid>fing  the  bird  to  fix  itself  against  the  tree  and 
climb  it*  applies  exactly  to  %  woodpectwr. 

Arirtotle  mentions  three  of  tneie  Druoeolaptet,  one 

smaller  than  a  Coltuphtu  blackbird  probaoly),  which  has 
red  spot.s;  a  seconu  of  the  same  ^ize  as  a  Cottyphus ;  and 
H  third  not  much  less  than  a  hen.  It  has  it.s  nest  on  trees, 
especially  on  the  olive-tree,  and  teeds  on  enunets  and 
worms  wnich  come  out  of  the  trees.  To  get  at  the  worms 
he  hoUcwa  out  the  tree  eo  much,  they  say,  as  to  cause  it 
to  ftU.  A  tUM  one  havii^  acQuited  an  almond  in  a  chink 
of  wood,  brake  it  at  the  thud  stroke  and  ate  the  kernel. 

Aristotle  abo  mentiODs  the  strong  and  compact  bill  of 
*Jie  Dryornpux  in  the  flnt  diapter  of  the  third  book  (De 

partibiut  Anhn.\ 

\Vt  have  seen  Belon's  opinion  as  to  the  Dnjorol/tptes ; 
kXld  he  considers  one  of  the  Spotted  Woodpeckers  with 
red  q^Ote  to  be  the  Pipra.  In  his  chapter  on  the  *  Pic 
md  rouge,  norani  en  Franfoys  Une  Epeichct  iw  placea 
above  the  cut  the  Ibllowing  synonyms : — '  I^pra  en  Gree, 
Pipo  et  Picus  martius  minor  en  I^atin,  Epeichc,  Cul 
rouge,  ou  Pic  rouge  en  Francoys.'  (Folio,  ISTxT).)  In  the 
*  Portiaits  d'Oyseaux'  v4to.,  1557)  the  same  cut  is  super- 
scribed '  Grec,  nivfM ;  Latin,  Picus  martius  minor,  Picus 
varius,  albo  nigroque  distinctus;  Italien,  Pigoso;  Fran- 
fois,  Speiiehe.  Oil  rouge,  Pic  rouge.'  Beneath  the  cut 
are  the  fidlowing  Unea  :— 
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M.  Canius  is  of  opinion  that  the  great  Pipra  is  the  Pie- 
noir  of  M.  Buffon,  Picut  martiut ;  that  the  Coliut  is  the 
Pic-verd  of  M.  Buffon  and  others,  Picut  viridi*  ;  and  that 
the  little  Pipra  is  the  Pic  varif  or  Epeiche,  Picus  major. 

Pliny  appears  to  use  the  term  Pieu*  martius  as  a 
general  name  for  all  Woodpeckers.  Thus,  in  the  eiE;h- 
teenth  chapter  of  his  tenth  book  (Nat.  Hist.),  *  De  pico 
nuurtio,'  he  notieea  the  *  piei,  marUo  ci^nonttne  insignes ' 
as  small  birds  with  erookad  daws,  and  proeeedb  to  give  a 
very  fair  account  of  their  climbini:  and  woodpeckinp 
habits.  '  scandentcs  in  subrectum,  f'elium  modo,'  and  their 
hatching  their  young  in  the  hollows.  He  who  is  enter- 
tiiined  with  Roman  fable  will  find  some  amusement  in 
Pliny's  pages  where  he  speaks  of  these  birds,  which  were 
tiigUy  esteemed  in  auxuiy,  capecially  in  Latium,  out  ot 
Tcneration  to  fho  myflueal  king  ftom  whom  they  derived 
their  name.  (AU.  Bui^  X,  mi  xi.  87}  nvi.4;  xx>i>. 


10;  XXX.  16.) 


Asiatic  Woodfi 


^^»*"ffp'<%  Picus  squamaiMt* 

D$aenptiin^Top  of  the  head  and  occiput  scarlet; 
above  and  Iwlow  the  eye  a  yellowish-white  streak ;  a  black 
line  extending  from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  along 
the  sides  of  the  neck  ;  the  upper  surface  of  a  brijfht  green  ; 
otuU-feathen  and  tail  dull  olive  black,  barred  with  white ; 
ttwttondbieMtgreyMhgrecn;  abdonen  and  vndor 


face  of  a  still  lighter  tint,  marked  with  black  scales  cioKly 
and  regularly  disposed ;  bill  yellowish-white,  hura-brown 
at  the  base :  tani  orown.  Length  12}  inches. 
0»9gngtlucal  Duiribiition*—AaiMi  tlie  SaakyaMi 


Mr.  Gould,  from  whom  the  above  description  is  taken, 
observe^i,  in  his  •  ("entiiry."  that  there  appears  to  be  i 
natural  proup  of  the  Woodpecki  rs.  inte.Tnediate  tiptnrsTi 
the  genus  Colaples,  wiiose  habits  confine  them  entirely  ti 
the  ground,  and  the  typienl  Pii  iJce,  who  gain  their  inb- 
sistence  almost  wholly  from  the  bark  of  trees.  In  llat 
intermediate  division— of  whidi,  he  remarks,  onr  obi 
Piait  mridit  and  the  Pieus  eanut  of  the  Oontinenit  naj 
be  oonridered  as  the  types,  and  which  are  the  only  specia 
found  in  Europe— the  present  species  as  well  as  Pirvt 
orcipilalii,  also  a  Himalayan  bird,  may  be  classed:  al 
1he.se  birds  beinp  found,  like  the  tj  pieaf  Woodpeckers,  to 
frequent  trees  as  a  resort  for  foed,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  equally  subsist,  like  the  ground-feeding  speaes,* 
ants  and  other  insects,  wliieh  tl^  obtain  on  ue  niliKed 
the  ground. 

Mr.  Gould  fhrther  states  that  the  locality  of  PicrnKpit' 
ntattu  as  well  as  Picus  occipUali*  is  believed  to  be  con- 
iacd  aolely  to  the  higher  puts  of  tiie  moonlains. 


Ptcus  Sfiorii. 

Descrivtion. — Upper  part  of  the  head  and  etangrtrf 
crest  of  the  head  and  rump  rich  scarlet ;  a  white  ttiK.t<' 
tending  from  the  base  of  tne  upper  mandible  to  the  oca- 
put,  ed^  the  scarlet  of  tfao  head ;  a  black  band  orinnt^ 
tx^hind  the  eye  below  this  white  line,  nasses  throiqml" 
car-ccverts  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  there  spresol** 
far  as  to  the  back  ;  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck  wWI*' 
separated  from  the  throat  and  forehead  by  a  wavy  blark 
l:ne  passing  from  the  gape  to  the  sides  of  the  chest :  bn-v 
of  the  lower  mandible  OOrderod  hf  %  brownish  mark :  thrc4t 
white;  back  oimnge  paanng  into  various  tints  of  scarlet  oa 
flie  ihotddefa  and  wing^erts.  and  on  the  rump  i<>» 
bright  scarlet ;  quills,  mil,  and  upper  tail-covcris  Mstf. 
under  sur&ce  dirty  brownish  white,  with  black  scaWIB 
marks;  bill  and  tarsi  black.  T.en^^th  12  inches. 
GeograpMeat  Distribution.— Asi& ;  Himalaya  Moun'vni 
TMa  thm4oed  Woodpedter  cvMbilaa  dowaM»>» 
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Pieutti^a,  Horsf.,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
as  well  in  colouring  as  in  the  absence  of  the  hinder  toe, 
which  in  both  birds  is  represented  only  by  a  rudimentary 
tubercle. 

Mr.  Gould,  who  make*  this  observation,  and  from  whose 
work  on  the  Himalaya  Birds  the  description  is  taken,  re- 
marks that  it  was  the  only  one  which  the  Hon.  C.  J.  Shore, 
(through  whose  zoological  researches  in  India  the  bird  was 
first  made  known,  and  alter  whom  it  was  named)  was  able 
to  procure.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  tribe  surpass  it  in  brilliancy 
of  plumage. 


0V 


incBt  Shorii.  (Gould.) 

African  Woodpeckbrs. 

Example,  Picus  cqf>r  (Genus  Tracfiyphonus,  Ranz; 
Cucupirus,  Less. ;  Polystictf,  Smith). 

This  form,  as  we  have  already  seen,  has  been  arranged  by 
Mr.  G.  K.  Gray  as  the  last  of  the  subfamily  Buccnninee. 

Generic  Cfiarucler. — Bill  of  the  length  of  the  head, 
convex  above,  pointed,  recurved  or  arched  longitudinally, 
upper  mandible  thicker  than  the  lower ;  nostrils  oval, 
ba&al,  furnished  with  bristles;  tarsi  slender;  third  quill 
longest ;  tail  rounded. 

The  birds  of  this  genus  are  Woodpeckers  which  seek 
their  food  on  the  ground,  and  under  the  bark  and  in  the 
nioas  which  grows  on  trees,  and  indeed  the  old  zoologists 
termed  the  species  vmich  we  have  selected  as  an  example 
a  Pictu.  It  differs  however  considerably  from  the  typical 
woodpeckers,  which  has  led  to  its  separation,  and  the 
genenc  names  applied  to  it  by  modem  zoologists. 

Description  oi  Picus  cafer.  Head,  belly,  and  rump 
yellow  ;  upper  coverts  of  the  tail  orange  ;  forehead  black  ; 
two  black  scanty  pointed  aigrettes;  a  large  black  collar 
rariegated  with  wnite,  bordered  above  with  a  small  nar- 
row white  edging  varied  a  little  with  brown  below  ;  back 
of  the  neck  and  back  brown,  each  feather  terminated  with 
white.  Tail  rounded,  brown,  striped  with  greyish-white  ; 
bill  black  at  the  point. 

Tliis  is  the  Promepie  of  Le  Vwllant;  Traehyphonus 
yaillantii,  Ranz ;  Micropogon  sulphuratus,  Latr. ;  and 
PoJysticle  quopopa.  Smith. 

Locality. — Canra.ria. 
P.  Cn  No.  1747. 


Habitt,  Food,  This  species  inhabits  the  foretts,  and 
lives  on  insects  and  their  larva:  which  harbour  in  the  moM 
that  growa  on  trees  and  under  their  bark. 


TnchyplMinai  Ckfrr. 

American  Wcwdpeckkrs. 

It  IS  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  America,  so  rich  in  deep 
forests  as  it  once  must  have  been,  and  indeed  is  now  where 
the  axe  of  the  woodman  has  not  yet  penetrated,  nhould 
possess  many  species  of  Woodpeckers.  Lawson  thus  enu- 
merates those  in  Carolina  known  to  him. 

'  Of  Woodpeckers,  we  have  four  sorts.  The  first  is  as 
big  as  a  pigeon,  being  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  with  a  white 
cross  on  his  back,  his  eyes  circled  with  white,  and  on  his 
head  stands  a  tuft  of  beautiful  scarlet  feathers.  His  cry  is 
heard  a  long  way ;  and  he  flies  from  one  rotten  tre«  to 
another,  to  get  grubs,  which  is  the  food  he  lives  on. 

'The  second  sort  are  of  an  olive  colour,  striped  with  yel- 
low. They  eat  worms  as  well  as  grubs,  and  are  about  the 
bigness  of  those  in  Europe. 

*  The  third  is  the  same  bigness  as  the  last ;  he  is  pie<! 
with  black  and  white,  has  a  crimson  head  without  a  top* 
ping,  and  is  a  plague  to  the  com  and  fruit ;  especially  the 
apples.  He  opens  the  covenng  of  the  young  com,  so  that 
the  rain  gets  in  and  rots  it 

'The  fourth  sort  of  these  woodpeckers  is  a  black  and 
white  speckled  or  mottled  ;  the  nnest  I  ever  saw.  The 
cock  has  a  red  crown  ;  he  is  not  near  so  big  as  the  others  ; 
his  food  is  grubs,  corn,  and  other  creeping  insects.  He  is 
not  vcrj'  wild,  but  will  let  one  come  up  to  him  ;  then  shifts 
on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  from  your  sight ;  and  so  dodges 
you  for  a  long  time  together.  I^e  is  atiout  the  size  of  an 
English  lark.' 

Catesby  notices  the  same  species  as  Lawson  and  adds 
others  ;  one  of  these,  the  Gold-winged  Woodpecker,  Pictu 
auratus  (Genus  Colaptes,  Sw.),  appears  to  Delong  to  the 
same  genus  as  Pictts  cafer  above  noticed. 

As  examples  of  the  North  American  species  we  select 
Picti*  pileaixM  and  Picxu  principal  it. 

Pictu  pileatut,  (Genus  Dryotomut,  Sw.). 

Description. — Male. — Top  of  the  head,  occipital  crest, 
and  maxillary  stripe  bright  scarlet.  Line  bounding  the 
crest  laterally  from  the  eye,  a  band  from  the  nostrils  to  the 
side  of  the  nape,  thence  along  the  neck  to  the  sides  of  tha 
breast,  the  concealed  bases  of  all  the  guill-feathers,  a  spot 
covered  by  the  spurious  wing,  the  chin,  throat,  and  inner 
wing-coverts  pure  white.  A  bar  across  the  orbit  and  to 
the  middle  of^the  nape,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  pitch- 
black,  purest  on  the  quills  and  tail.  Some  of  the  ventral 
feathers  are  fringed  with  g^ey,  and  two  or  three  of  th« 
greater  quills  are  tipped  exteriorly  with  brownish-white. 
Bill  blackish-grey  above,  pale  horn-colour  beneath.  Iridet 
golden  yellow.    Legs  bluish-black. 

The  Female  has  a  yellowish-brown  forehead,  with  darktr 
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■hafli  and  a  blackiih  maxillary  itripe.  Leo£th  oi  a  male 
killed  mthe  wiiittr»  lit  ST,  near  tlw  Rod^  NouiitMiii^  90 

inches. 

This  is  the  Larger  Red-crettfd  Wuodttecker  of  Catesby  ■ 
PUtatfd  Woodpecker  of  Peoiuuit  ana  oUieni  FUeaied 


Woodpecker  or  Log'Codt  «ffht  AagkH 
keech<p-canna!$heet  of  tilt        &ldl|»{  TAfdMiHal  of 

the  Chipewyans. 

Geo^nip}iir,il  Di^t ril'ution . — Not  iinfreqiient  in  vrell- 
timbered  foieati,  from  Mexico  to  Canada,  at  least  to  the 
Both  degree  N.  (Nuttall).  Resident  all  tha  year  in  the 
interior  of  the  fur-countries  up  to  tha  iiz^<««CMld  or  axty- 
third  parallels  ;  rarely  appearing  near  HildiOII%  Bnr.  trut 
frequenting  the  gloomiest  reo«Me<  of  the  forests  thai  skirt 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  All  the  United  States,  and  parti- 
cularly numerous  iti  the  Gennessee  country,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  (Ricliardson.)  Nuttall  notices  as  sinifvilar, 
and  perhaps  showing  the  wild  timidity  of  tha  bird,  that 
though  an  inhabiltat  towanU  the  amg«  aad  daaolate 
•ooieaa  of  fho  WataippL  H  to  mdneini*  at  ttito  time,  in 
■n  tha  maritime  parts  of  thi  popvloilS  Md  loof^attlcd 
itate  of  Ma»!>achu»etts. 

Habiti,  Food,  Catesby  says  that  these  birds  'bi  si  ii  s 
insaets  which  tliey  get  from  rotten  trees,  their  usual  food  i 
are  destructive  to  '  mux '  by  pecking  holes  through  the 
hmka  that  inokiao  tha  jpaiOt  and  letting  in  tha  wet  Dr. 
RidwdMn  alataa  ttial  uib  atiUnesa  of  the  mimaval  shades 
which  it  frequents  is  often  invaded  by  tne  stroke  of  its 
pwerful  bill,  which  excels  the  woodman's  axe  in  the 
loudness  of  its  sound,  and  still  more  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  ita  blows  are  urged  ;  nor  does  it.  he  adds,  fall  far 
short  in  the  quantity  of  chips  it  produces.  Like  other 
Woodpeckers,  it  is,  ne  says,  extremely  iodostrioua,  seem- 
ingly never  a  moment  idle,  flying  from  tree  to  tree,  and 
plying  its  head  like  a  liammer  toe  instant  that  it  alights. 
A  few  strokes  of  the  bill  suffice  to  indicate  the  state  or  the 
tree ;  and  Dr.  Richardson  concludes  his  obuervations  on 
this  species  by  remarking  that  if  the  bird  Judges  that  it 
would  explore  tha  iotaiMr  in  vain,  It  imtaatlj  qntta  that 
ttaa  for  another. 

*Fh)m  the  tall  trees  which  cast  their  giant  arms  over  all 
the  uncleared  river  lands  may  often  be  heard  his  loud, 
echoing,  and  incessant  cackle,  as  he  flics  rcwtlessly  fiiom 
tree  to  tree,  presaging  the  approach  of  rainy  weather. 
These  notes  resemble  ekerek  rek  rek  rek,  rek,  rek.  rek, 
uttered  in  a  loud  cadence,  which  gradually  rises  and  fulls. 
Tha  narks  of  his  industry  are  al&o  abunaantlv  viable  on 
tfM  decaying  trees,  which  he  probes  and  chisels  with  great 
dextaiitjt  nipping  off  wide  flakes  of  loosened  bark,  to 
come  at  the  burrowing  insects  which  chieflv  compose  his 
food.  In  whatever  engaged,  ha.stc  and  willno>s  seem  to 
govern  all  his  motions  ;  and  by  dodging  and  flyinj;  from 
place  to  place  as  soon  as  observed,  he  continues  to  eseii;  e 
every  appearance  of  danger.  Even  in  the  event  of  a  latal 
wound,  he  still  atnigglea  with  ttnoonquerable  resolution  to 
maintain  his  grasp  on  the  trunk  to  whieh  he  trusts  for  bis 
safety,  to  the  very  instant  of  death.  When  caught  by  a 

disabling  wound,  he  still  holds  his  ground  ac^iiinst  a  tree, 
and  strikes  with  bitterness  the  Kuspieious  hand  wlijeh 
attempts  to  craap  him,  and,  resolute  tor  his  native  liberty, 
wely  submits  to  live  in  confinement.'  Nuttall  further 
■teteathat  this  species  is  without  much  foundation  charged 

tiqiea  with  taating  maiie,  but  in  winter  he  observed 
tiie  Mrd  In  Sooth  C&olitm  occasionally  UAking  a  hearty 
repast  on  holly  and  similar  berries. 

The  female  lavii  about  six  snow-white  eggs  in  the  cavity 
of  a  tree.  Two  broods  are  pdd  to  bo  prodneod  in  a  aeaeon. 

Pieus  principalit. 

Detcnption. — Black  with  a  gloss  of  g^feen.  Fore  part 
of  the  hmd  blaok,  the  rest  of  ttu  crest  crimsoiitWith  some 
wWte  at  the  base.  A  stripe  of  white  proceeding  ftom  a 

little  below  the  eye.  down  each  side  of  the  neek,and  along 
the  back  (wliere  the  two  are  about  an  inch  apart "i  nearly 
to  the  rump.  Tail  black,  tapering  I'roni  the  two  exterior 
feathen,  which  are  three  inches  shorter  than  the  middle 
Onea.  the  feathers  concave  below.  Legs  lead-oolour.  Bill 
an  inch  broad  at  the  base,  of  the  colour  and  oonsiatenoe  of 
ivory,  and  channelled.  Tongue  ako  white.  Iila  yivid 
yellow.  Length  about  twenty  inehea;  alar  extent  dnnit 
thirty  inches.  (Nuttall.) 

Tliisisthe  l.mg-  st  H'hilr-hi!!  irn'rlpfrkrr  cf  Catesby  ; 
Jvoru-dtlled  Woodpecker  and  Large  Log-Cofk  of  the 
Ani^o-^Aineriflani. 


Diiiribuiion.'-'Bnnl,  lCedee,liaM 
em  States,  seldom  seen  (0  the  aoctb  df  VvfiBliki^ 
rarely  in  that  stale. 

Habits,  Food,  ^.—GateAif  says  that  these  b  .^'i^ 

ehiefl^oa  ante.  woe4Hronm»aiid  other  ins«cta,«lKi| 
hew  out  of  rotten  treea,  Nature  having  so  fnaif 

bills,  that  in  an  hour  or  two  they  will  raise  t  Icii 
chipik,  for  which  the  Spaniard*  call  them  Oir^<^ 
He  adds  that  their  bills  are  much  valued  bythtC« 
Indians,  who  make  coronets  of  tliem  for  their  pnocsi 
great  warriors  by  fixing  them  round  a  wreath,  iiilk I 
points  outward.  The  Northern  lDdiaiia»  he  tells  na  kn 
none  of  these  Urda  in  their  odd  country,  pordaKi 
of  the  southern  people  at  the  price  of  two  aodMNl 
three  buck-skins  a  bill. 

Nuttall  states  that  it  is  a  constant  resident  in  the« 
tries  where  it  is  found,  in  the  wanner  regions,  bnrit: 
the  raioy  season,  and  that  the  pair  are  believed  to  U .-. 
for  life.  *  Mof  vagrant/  aayi  NatUUl  in  eootiaac 
*  and  independent  than  the  rest  of  Ma  flunfly,  he  ka 
found  in  tlie  precincts  of  cultivate  1  tracts;  the  ten 
his  dominion  is  the  lonely  foie»i,  amidst  tree*  d 
1,'reatest  magnitude.  Hi»  reiterated  trumpeting rctr  - 
what  similar  to  the  high  tones  of  the  clsxionet  ipa;  ; 
pait,  pait\  is  heard  soon  after  day,  and  onti)  a  isttK 
mg  hour,  echoing  loudly  ftom  iha  reeaasn  ef  ttet 
c]rpress  swamps,  where  ne  dwelb  In  dooMHlia  wr 
without  showing  any  Impertinent  or  neeeaiary  dnn 
quit  his  native  solitary  abodes.  Upon  the  giant  trtM 
mos^-p;rown  arms  of  this  colossus  of  the  forent,  sndia 
inaccessible  and  almost  ruinous  piles  of  mouldensr^! 
the  high  rattling  clarion  and  repeated  stroke*  of  . 
princely  Woodpecker  are  often  tne  only  soondt  n 
vibrate  through  and  communicate  an  air  of  life  to  s 
dismal  wilds.  His  stridulous  interrupted  calluls 
industrious  blows,  may  often  be  heard  for  more  tin  ^ 
a  mile,  and  become  audible  at  various  dLttane«t,  t* ' 
elevated  mechanic  raises  or  denres^es  his  voice,  or  n 
flags  or  exerts  himself  in  his  laborious  employment  ; 
retiring  habits^  loud  notes,  and  singular  occupstioD,ift 
scenes  so  savage  yet  majestic,  afford  withal  a  peci 
scene  of  solemn  grandeur,  on  which  the  miad  dmil 
a  moment  with  sublime  contemplation,  convinces 
there  is  no  scene  in  nature  devoid  of  harmonious 
tence.  Nor  is  the  performance  of  this  industrious :  "J 
less  remarkable  than  the  peals  of  his  sonorous  vou-c 
loud  choppings  of  his  powerful  bill.  He  is  soon  surr.'.- 
withstrikinif  monuments  of  his  industry:  likes'^^ 
penter  (a  niok-name  given  him  by  the  Spaoiaidi^  \ 
seen  surrounded  with  cart-loads  of  chips  and  bRodi* 
of  bark,  which  rapidly  accumulate  round  Iheroets 
tall  pine  and  cypress  where  he  has  been  a  fe"  ho.''^ 
ployed  ;  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  men,  iV  11  mg 
whole  morning,  would  scarcely  exceed  the  pile  ^-^  ^ 

f>roduced  in  quest  of  a  sinj^e  breakfast  upon  those 
arvs  which  have  already,  perhaps,  succeeded  in 
the  tree  preparatory  to  his  repast.   Many  ♦homii"''' 
of  pine-trees  in  the  Southern  Slates  liaM-  lift:.    '  ' 
in  a  single  season  by  the  insidious  attacks  oi  iiisi^  ^  ; 
in  the  dormant  state  are  not  larger  than  a  prsjn  -  ' 
It  is  in  quest  of  these  enemies  of  the  most  iraposinc  ' 
of  the  vegetable  creation  that  the  indu.stnous  ^ 
latigable  Woodpecker  exercises  his  peculiar  IsbmB. 
the  sound  and  healthy  tree  he  finds  nothing  whim*' 
him  for  Ibotl.' 

Wilson,  whose  'American  Ornithology'  i*  1'''^'^ 
every  lover  of  the  subject  and  of  nature,  woundtd  -• 
these  birds.    His  narrative  is  painful.   The  Wooiijf 
did  not  survive  his  captivity  more  than  three  dsys. 
which  he  mamfested  an  unconquerable  aniiit.  w^r^ 
all  sustenance.    When  he  was  taken  he  dteicdj^ 
almost  like  those  of  an  infant ;  and  no  sooner  '''**■''! 
alone  for  an  hour,  than  he  so  worked,  that  lit  ni'srlf^ 
a  way  through  the  wooden  house  in  which  he     i-^  -  ^ 
He  severely  wounded  Wilson  whilst  the  nstufa_><^ 
sketching  him,  and  died  with  unabated  spirit, 
conqueraole  courage  most  probably  gave  the  h<*i>^ 
bill  of  the  bird  so  much  value  in  the  eyes  of  the 

The  four  or  five  white  e;ri:s  are  generally  d^P*"*"?*!^ 
hole  in  the  trunk  of  a  cypress  tree  at  a  considerib'*'*'' 
at  which  both  the  male  and  female  have  Istwur*"'  " 
large  and  fit  it  for  the  purposes  of  incubationi^^, 
aoae  two  or  more  liset  m  d^th.  About  the 
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•J ma  th«  young  are  leen  abro«d.  Besides  the  asual  ar- 
t>oreal  inaecU,  thU  woodneuker,  it  is  uid,  ia  fond  of  f^rapei 
a.nd  other  berriei;  but  Indian  com,  other  ^rain,  or  any 
orchard  fruit,  it  does  not  touch,  according  to  good  au- 


Pint  princ(palii4 


As  an  example  of  the  South  American  Woodpeckers  w  c 
•elect 

Piewi  cfiilensig. 

Dwn'ption. —Somhn  with  little  bara  of  brown  and 
whitish  except  on  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump, 
where  a  sinBTlc  colour  predommatea,  forminj?  a  larjfe  patch 
of  pure  white;  bill  black;  a  fpry  hood,  pencilled  with 
very  bright  prey,  covem  the  head  ;  cheek*  rusty,  and 
throat  whitish ;  all  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  wings,  and 
even  the  ifreat  quills,  rusty  brown  barred  with  small  whitish 
bands;  shaHs  of  the  quills  golden  yellow,  and  their  in- 
ternal part  fulvous  brown,  with  a  white  border  or  a  single 
spot  of  the  same  colour  towards  the  middle  ;  breast,  ab- 
dornen,  and  flanks  whitish,  dotted  with  brown  ;  colour  of 
each  feather  yellowish-white,  while  the  middle  is  occupied 
by  a  circle  of  brown  deepest  upon  the  breast.  Tail-featners 
stiff  and  wedge-ahaped,  orown  above  with  a  slight  iXilvous 
tint  brightest  below ;  the  two  external  and  the  two  in- 
ternal ones  are  pencilled  with  whitish  sinuoui  bands  upon 
their  edges.  Colour  of  the  tan»i  greenish ;  that  of  the 
claws  approaching  reddish.  Total  length  more  than  eleven 
inches.  (lesson.) 

Locality. — The  woods  of  the  prorince  of  Concepcion  at 
Chile,  ^f.  Lesson  killed  many  ndividuals  upon  the  penin- 
sula of  Talcaguano. 

The  Chilians  call  this  bird  CarpenlerOy  a  name  generally 
applied  by  the  Spaniards  to  tna  woodpecken,  both  in 
Europe  and  America. 

No  woodpeckers  appear  to  have  been  found  in  Australia 
no:  in  the  South  Sea  Island*. 


PWmt  ehl)«B^  (CoquIII*.) 

WOOD-PIGEON,  one  of  the  namea  for  the  Rinf» 
Dove,  Columba  Palumbut.  [Columbida,  vol.  vii.,  p. 
371.1 

WOOD-SORREL.  [Oxalidaci*.] 

WOOD  SWALLOWS,  a  name  given  by  the  coloniata 
of  Australia  to  birds  belonging  to  the  genus  Artamus  of 
Vieillot ;  Orypterut,  Cuv. ;  I^topteryr^  Horsf. ;  Lanitu, 
Linn.    They  are  Th«  Sici/t  SAriket  of  Mr.  Swainson. 

Although  ornithologists  very  frequently  use  Cuvier"* 
generic  n>iaie,  Artamtu  has  the  priority,  and,  moreover, 
Cuvier's  term  had  been  pre^oooupied  to  deaignate  a  gtvm 
of  insects. 

The  genus  has  been  generally  arranged  among  tha 
Shrikks  (vol.  xxi.,  pp.  415,  416) ;  but  Mr.  G.  R.  Gray 
although  he  places  it  under  the  Dicrurimr,  makea  that 
ftibfamily  the  fifth  and  last  of  the  Ampeiida. 

Generic  Chararter. — Hill  gradually  arched  from  the 
base,  where  it  is  very  broad.  Culmen  thick  and  convex, 
without  any  ridge ;  the  base  dividing  the  frontal  feathera 
and  somewhat  dilated.  Rictus  bristled.  Nostrils  wide 
apart,  naked,  small,  without  a  membrane,  and  pierced  in 
the  bill.  Feet  shoil,  strong.  Wings  very  long  ana  pointed ; 
the  first  quill  longest.   Tail  short.  (Swainson.) 

Geographical  Dittributim  qf  the  Genut. — India  and 
Australia. 

Indian  Wood  Swallows. 

Example,  Artamun  leucorhynchot. 

Description. — Siie  rather  larKer  than  a  sparrow,  and  in 
shape  much  more  elongated.  Head,  neck,  breast,  back, 
wingi,  and  tail  black.  Bell^  and  upper  part  of  the  rump 
white.  Under  part  of  the  wings  (which  are  venr  long  and 
reach  at  least  an  inch  beyond  the  tail)  grey.  I^ill  greyish, 
conical,  and  very  strong,  slightly  cun'ed  at  its  extremitv, 
and  its  base  surrounded  with  stiff  bristle*  directed  forwanu. 
Legs  black. 

This  ia  the  Laniu»  leucorhynchot  of  Omelin,  Ptgreitcht 
Dominiquaine  det  PhiUppinet  of  Sonnerat,  and  kVhUe' 
bellied  Shrike  of  Latham. 

//(iM/f.— Sonnerat  states  that  this  bird  flie*  with  rapidity 
poising  Itaelf  in  the  air  like  the  Swallows.  It  is,  he  adds, 
an  enemy  to  the  crow  ;  and  although  much  smaller,  the 
wood  swallow  not  only  dares  to  oppose  but  to  provoke 
him.  The  combat  is  long  and  stubborn,  sometimes  con- 
tinuing for  half  an  hour,  and  concludes  with  the  retreat  of 
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the  crow.  Perhap*,  aajs  Sonnertt,  the  crow  d«>piiet  this 
too  feeble  enemy,  which  ,only  haraases  him,  and  avoids 
his  strokes  by  his  activity,  darting  away  and  returning  as 
he  sees  his  opportunity. 

M.  Valenciennes  has  published  a  monograph  of  the 
species  in  the  Memoiru  au  Miu,  (tome  vi.,  p.  2U}. 

Australian  Wood  Swallows. 

Mr.  Gould,  in  the  sixth  part  of  his  great  and  beautiful 
work  on  the  Birdt  qf  New  Holland,  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication, has  figured  and  described  no  leas  than  six  species 
of  Arlamtu.  Of  these  we  select  as  examples,  Arlumus 
tordidus  and  Artamut  cinereut. 

Artamiu  tordidus. 

Detcription. — Head,  neck,  and  the  whole  of  the  body 
fViliginous  grey;  wings  dark  bluish-black,  the  external 
edges  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  primaries  white ; 
tail  bluish-black,  all  the  feathers,  except  the  two  middle 
ones,  largely  tipped  with  white  ;  irides  dark  brown ;  bill 
blue,  with  a  black  tip ;  feet  nearly  lead  colour.  Sexes 
alike  in  colour,  but  the  femal«  rather  the  smallest. 

Young  with  a  dirty-white  irregular  htiipf  down  the 
centre  of  each  feather  on  the  upper  parts,  and  mottled  with 
the  same  on  the  under  paa-ts. 

This,  according  to  Mr.  Gould,  whose  description  we 
have  above  given,  is  the  Sordid  Thrush,  Tardus  sordidus 
of  Latham ;  (kt/pterus  alfmvittatus  oiCwier,  Valenciennes, 
and  Gould's  Synopsis;  Artumus  lineatus  ofVieillot;  Ar- 
tamus  alhoviltatus  of  Vigors  and  Horsfield  ;  Leptopteryx 
albovitiata  of  Wagler ;  Be-wa-wen  of  the  Aborigines  of  the 
lowland  and  mountain  districts  of  Western  Australia-;  and 
IVorle  of  the  Aborigines  of  King  George's  Sound. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Mr.  Gould  states,  that  no 
species  of  the  Australian  Artami  with  which  he  is  ac- 
quainted possesses  so  wide  a  range  from  east  to  west  as 
Artamut  sordidus ;  it  being  present  in  the  whole  of  the 
southern  portion  of  \i\e  continent  as  well  as  in  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  The  extent  of  its  northern  range,  he  says, 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  beyond  the  cer- 
tainty that  hitherto  it  has  not  been  received  from  any  col- 
lection from  the  north  coast. 

Habits,  Food,  i^-c. — The  same  observing  and  entertaining 
ornithologist  observes  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  strictly 
migratory  in  Van  Diemen's  Ijind,  where  it  arrives  in  Octo- 
ber, the  beginning  of  the  Australian  summer,  and  after 
rearing  at  least  two  broods  departs  again  northwards  in 
November.  On  the  continent,  he  remarks,  a  scattered 
few  remain  throughout  the  year  in  all  the  localities  favour- 
able to  the  habits  of  the  bird,  the  number  being  regulated 
by  the  supply  of  the  necessary  ineect-food.  The  specimens 
from  Swan  Kiver,  South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales, 
present  no  difference,  he  tells  us,  either  in  size  or  colour ; 
out  those  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  are  invariably  larger 
and  of  a  deeper  hue,  a  variety  which  Mr.  Gould  attributes 
to  the  superabundance  of  food  in  that  more  southern  and 
humid  climate. 

This  species  breeds  from  September  to  December,  and 
the  situation  of  the  nest  is  very  much  varied.  Mr.  Grould 
saw  one  placed  in  a  thickly  leaved  bough  near  the  ground, 
while  others  were  in  a  naked  fork,  on  the  side  of  tne  bole 
of  a  tree,  in  a  niche  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  bark  having 
been  separated  from  the  trunk.  He  describes  the  nest  as 
rather  shallow,  of  a  rounded  form,  about  five  inches  in 
diameter,  and  composed  of  fine  tvrigs  neatly  lined  with 
fibrous  roots.  He  observed  that  the  nests  found  in  Van 
Diemen's  Land  were  larger,  more  compact,  and  more  neatly 
formed  than  those  on  the  continent  of  Australia.  The 
eggs,  which  are  generally  four  in  number,  differ  in  the  dis- 
position of  their  markings.  The  dull  white  of  the  ground- 
cok)ur  is  spotted  and  dashed  with  dark  umber-bro>^'n ;  in 
some  Mr.  Gould  found  a  second  series  of  greyish  spots  ap- 

£ earing  as  if  from  beneath  the  surface  of  the  shell.  Me- 
ium  length  eleven  lines,  and  breadth  eight  lines. 
But  the  general  habits  of  this  bird  are  so  interesting  and 
in  one  instance  so  very  peculiar,  that  we  shall  lay  them 
before  our  readers  in  Mr.  Gtould's  own  words : — 

*This  Wood  Swallow,  besides  being  the  commonest 
species  of  the  genus,  must,  I  think,  be  rendered  a  general 
favourite  with  the  Australians,  not  only  from  its  singular  and 
pleasing  actions,  but  by  its  often  taking  up  its  abode  and 
incubating  near  the  houses,  particularly  such  as  are  sur- 
rounded by  paddocks  and  open  posture  lands  skirted  by 
hrg^  trees.   It  was  in  such  situations  as  these  in  Van 


Diemen's  Land,  at  the  commencement  of  spring,  that  I 
first  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  this  species ;  it  «ru 
then  very  numerous  on  all  the  clear^  estates  on  the  north  | 
side  of  the  Derwent,  about  eight  or  ten  being  seen  on  a 
single  tree,  and  half  as  many  crowding  one  against  another 
on  the  same  dead  branch,  but  never  in  such  numbers  u  to 
deserve  the  appellation  of  flocks  :  each  bird  appeared  to 
act  independently  of  the  other ;  each,  as  the  desire  for  food 
prompted  it,  sallying  forth  from  the  branch  to  capture  t 
passmg  insect,  or  to  soar  round  the  tree  and  return  again 
to  the  same  spot ;  on  alighting  it  repeatedly  throws  up  ind 
closes  one  wing  at  a  time,  and  spreads  the  tail  obliqufljr 
prior  to  settling.    At  other  times  a  few  were  seen  perched 
on  the  fence  surrounding  the  paddock,  on  which  they  fr«-  | 
quentlv  descended,  like  starlings,  in  search  of  coleoptcrt 
and  other  insects.    It  is  not  however  in  this  state  of  com- 
parative quiescence  that  this  graceful  bird  is  seen  to  the 
best  advantage  ;  neither  is  it  that  kind  of  existence  for  which 
its  form  is  especially  adapted  ;  for  although  its  stnichire  it 
more  equally  suited  for  terrestrial,  arboreal,  and  aerial 
habits  than  that  of  any  other  species  1  have  examined,  th« 
form  of  its  wing  at  once  points  out  the  air  as  its  peculiar 
province  ;  hence  it  is  that  when  engaged  in  pursuit  of  the 
insects  which  the  serene  and  warm  weather  has  enticfd 
from  their  lurking-places  among  the  foliage  to  sport  in 
higher  regions,  this  beautiful  species  in  these  aerial  flights 
displays  its  greatest  beauty,  while  soaring  atxive  in  a  varidT 
of  easy  positions,  with  white-tipped  tail  widely  spresa. 
Another  very  extraordinary  and  singular  habit  of  this  bin! 
is  that  of  clustering  like  bees  on  the  dead  branch  of  atrtc: 
this  feature  was  not  seen  by  me,  but  by  my  assistant,  Mr. 
Gilbert,  during  his  residence  at  Swan  River ;  and  I  hun 
here  given  his  account  in  his  own  words.    "  The  grealwt 
peculiarity  in  the  habits  of  this  bird  is  its  manner  of  ni' 
pending  itself  in  perfect  clusters,  like  a  swarm  of  bees;  i 
few  birds  suspending  themselves  on  the  under  side  of  i 
dead  branch,  while  others  of  the  flock  attach  IhenMeha 
one  to  the  other,  in  such  numbers  that  they  have  beenob«  | 
served  nearly  of  the  size  of  a  bushel  measure."   It  wu  ^ 
very  numereusin  the  town  of  Perth  until  about  the  middlt  , 
of  April,  when  I  missed  it  .suddenly,  nor  did  I  observe  it  ' 
again  until  near  the  end  of  May,  when  I  saw  it  in  counties 
numbers  flying  in  company  with  the  common  Swalk>"*  i 
and  Martens  over  a  lake  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  town;  | 
so  numerous  in  fact  were  they  that  they  darkened  the 
water  as  they  flew  over  it.    Its  voice  greatly  rescroblM 
that  of  the  Common  Sw&llow  in  character,  but  u  moci 
more  harsh.' 


Artamiu  wnlhlut.  (OouU.) 
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Mr.  Oould  gives  a  repreaentatioa  on  the  plate  which 
Mnpuue*  hu  description  of  fhte  txtnoiduMijehuter- 
habil.  The  biids  in  the  repwMntation  at 
lofanraimofbMs. 


Artamu*  cinereus. 

Dtfcription. —Cmwn  ot  the  head,  neck,  throat,  nnd 
ebeet  grey,  passing  into  aooty  Krejr  on  the  abdomen ;  space 
bctwaea  the  bill  and.  the  eye,  fore-part  of  the  cheelu  ehin» 
tmper  and  under  tail-coverts  jet  black ;  two  middle  tail* 

feathers  black;  the  remainder  black  largely  tipped  with 
white,  with  the  exception  of  the  outer  feather  on  each 
side,  in  which  the  black  extends  on  the  outer  web  nearly 
to  the  tip  ;  wings  deep  grey,  primaries  bluish-grey  ;  under 
Mrfacc  of  the  shoulaer  white,  paaaing  into  grey  on  the 
underside  of  the  primariea;  iiidaadark  Uaekieh-brown ; 
bin  Qght  greyiah-blne  it  the  heie,  blaek  aft  Um  tip ;  len 
and  feet  greenish-grey.  Sexes  alike  in  cdonrt  lod  only  to 
be  distinguished  by  dissection.  (Gould.) 

This,  tne  largest  of  the  Australian  Wood  Swallows,  is  the 
OctfpUrus  cinereiu,  Valenc. ;  and  also  the  Hf-wo-ifgn  o\ 
the  Aborigines  of  the  lowland  and  mountain  districts  of 
Wertcrn  Anstcalia.  and  the  fVood  SwaUow  of  the  colonists 
«rflMHne. 

Omgmphkul  Dutriiiaion.—Tiwioe  and  Aaitralia. 
Range  in  the  last-named  eonntir  exteuire.  Fonnd  by 

Mr.  Robert  Brown  at  Broad  Soona  in  tlie  eMt,  aod  bf  Mr. 

Gilbert  on  the  west  coast. 

Habits,  Fnod,  <Jr. — Mr.  Gould  states  that  in  Western 
Australia,  although  a  very  local,  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common species,  particularly  at  Swan  Kiver.  where  it  in- 
habita  the  limeatone  liilla  near  the  eoait  and  the  *  Clear 
Oils*  of  the  interior*  ■Mumblbg  in  amaB  Ikiniliai.  end 
feeding  upon  the  seeds  of  the  Xanthorhaa,  so  that  insects 
do  not  form  the  sole  diet  of  this  species.  Mr.  Gould  in- 
deed observes  that  with  such  avidity  does  it  devour  the  ripe 
seeds  of  this  grass-tree  that  several  may  be  seen  crowded 
together  on  the  perpendicular  seed-stalks  of  the  plant 
busily  engaged  in  extracting  them ;  but  he  adds  that  at 
other  times,  particularly  among  the  limestone  hills,  where 
the  treea  an  few,  it  descends  to  the  brokan  100I7  pound 
in  aesnh  of  insects  and  their  bmrv. 

The  round  nest  is  compactly  formed  in  October  and 
November,  sometimes  of  fibrous  roots  lined  with  fine  hair- 
like graoses,  sometimes  with  grass-stems  and  small  plants, 
and  placed  either  in  a  scrubby  bush  or  among  the  leaves 
of  Xanthorhaea.  Mr.  Gould  remarks  that  it  is  deeper  and 
BMce  cup-sbaped  than  tboseof  the  other  nenben  of  thia 


KaH  of  ArteDiiM  Midiilu*.  (UouUl.) 

group.   The  eggs  vary  much  in  colour  and  the  character 

of  their  markings.  Bluish-white  is  the  usual  colour, 
S|i0tted  and  blotched  with  lively  reddish-brown,  intermixed 
with  obscure  spots  and  purplL^h-grey  dashes,  the  mark- 
inga  most  nomeroos  towards  the  larger  end.  {Bird$ 


ArUmoj  ciiwrM*.  (OokM.) 

W00D6.  There  are  in  England  manj  old  natural 
wooda  ramaintng,  besides  the  rqral  forest^  although  the 
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(treat  demand  for  timber  during  the  last  war  ha^  i;;ta{!y 
thinned  them  of  their  finest  trees.  When  wood?,  were 
abundant  and  covered  a  great  portion  of  the  land,  little 
attention  was  paid  to  the  mcreaae  or  preservation  of  the 
trees:  kines  and  lordi  of  manors  readily  granted  to  their 
tenants  riffnts  of  OOOUBOmge;  with  tha  privilega  of  ioppins 
the  teMMDM,  alwaTs  suppomng  thtm  to  bo  uieieaa  dead 
wood.  Ttu  eonaequenee  of  thu  ii  itOl  to  be  teen  in  all 
old  forests,  especially  the  royal  forests,  which  never  were 
enclosed  or  protected.  The  fine  old  trees,  whose  aire  can 
scarcely  be  fruetsed  at,  which  are  vcr)'  picture^tnic  ol)jec"ts 
and  a  nt  study  for  the  landscape-painter,  have  all  evidently 
been  lopped,  at  tome  iimo  or  other,  tot  the  lake  of  the 
wood  for  Aiel,  and  for  want  of  eat*  hwt  probably  never 
been  in  auoh  a  itat*  would  offind  teo  timber  for  ahip- 
buikUng.  Windsor  Forest,  which  haa  only  been  Inoloeed 
■inee  1813,  affords  many  specimens  of  noble  trunks  now 
hollowed  out  by  time  and  the  admission  of  water  from 
above,  which  might  probably  still  be  sound  and  solid,  had 
they  been  duly  protected,  and  only  those  branches  care- 
fully cut  out  which  were  dead  and  showed  decay.  The  dates 
of  ine  incloaure*  of  different  parts  of  Windsor  Great  Park 
ean  be  readily  dieoovtied  tw  obemriqg  the  foim  of  the 
oldcet  trees,  in  nftny  ettenwv  iMoAi  en  private  eatates 
tho  want  of  care  may  be  readily  soen  at  the  first  inspec- 
tion. Oak-woods  arc  chiefly  fnuiid  in  i^tiff  clay  soils,  wiicre 
the  water  is  apt  to  accumulate,  by  which  the  roots  iire 
injured,  and  the  trees  decay  before  they  have  attained  their 
full  growth.  The  water  should  be  carefully  let  off  by  open 
drains  and  ditches,  which  should  be  regularly  examined 
and  cleared  out  every  year  before  winter.  The  eurtiace 
being  thoe  kept  diy,  toe  ttmberi  ai  well  ee  the  underwood, 
will  grow  much  more  rapidly,  and  the  increased  value  of 
the  wood  will  amply  repay  the  outlay.  Cattle  should  be 
carefully  excluded  from  all  wood.s ;  they  destroy  the 
young  shoots  by  croppiiit:  tlicni,  and  do  much  damage  to 
the  underwood.  At  the  time  when  acorns  and  beech-mast 
are  plentiAil,  pigs  may  be  tamed  in  without  danger ;  they 
win  torn  up  the  ground  in  eeareh  of  their  food,  and  thus 
bonr  beedMMiirt  Mid  •eoma,  whioh  may  vegetate,  and  grow 
ia  nme  into  fine  trees ;  for  it  if  well  known  that  an  oak 
raised  from  an  acorn  is  always  h^ier  and  better  rooted 
than  one  which  is  raised  in  a  nursery  and  transplanted  in 
the  woods ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  beech  raised  from 
the  seed. 

The  sweet  chesnut  is  one  of  the  most  uaeiUl  trees  in  a 
wood,  provided  it  has  room  to  grow.  Ita  timber,  when  of  a 
certain  age,  ia  as  durable  as  oak,  and  the  shoots  which 
spring  up  from  the  old  trunks  cut  down  give  the  most 
uaeftil  and  prnfifable  coppicc-woo<l.  When  It  is  recol- 
lected that  a  coppice  may  he  cut  advantageously  every 
tenth  year,  if  a  calculation  DC  made  of  the  value  of  growniu; 
timber  a(\er  many  years,  it  will  be  found  that  the  under- 
wood, properly  managed,  pays  flilly  as  well  as  the  timber. 
It  is  usual  to  cut  down  suoD  trees  as  begin  to  show  decay 
at  top,  when  the  coppice  is  eot  t  but  It  li  better  to  antleipate 
this  aecay,  and  cut  them  when  they  have  ceased  to  increase 
f^om  year  to  year  as  much  as  the  interest  of  the  money  they 
would  sell  for  amounts  to.  For  example :  Suppose  that  an 
oak  standing  measures  fifty  cubic  feet,  and  with  top.  Inp,  and 
l>ark,and  may  be  worth  10?.  If  it  does  not  increase  nlxjve  t  wo 
cubic  feet  in  a  year,  it  will  not  be  profitable  to  let  it  stand : 
bat  if,  by  cutting  down  others  which  interlhre  with  the 
spread  of  ita  bramihee.  ite  giewth  can  be  promoted^  it  fliay 
probably  IderMflo  eo  mwh  ee  to  pay  a  good  interest  en  its 
value  ;  in  which  case  it  would  be  a  loss  to  cut  it.  There 
is  a  period  when  the  Increase  of  the  wood  in  a  tree  is  a 
maximum,  and  this  depends  on  soil  and  p«i1\iafion.  The 
head  and  branches  contribute  much  to  the  growth  of  the 
trunk;  and  unless  they  have  room  to  spread,  the  increase 
derived  from  t  he  action  of  the  leaves  must  be  checked.  On 
this  depends  the  practice  of  gradually  thinning  out  yoiuig 
woods  ae  the  bmnehesapreaa,  the  otveot  being  to  let  in  as 
much  air  be  Is  neetssaty,  without  leaving  too  great  a  space 
between  the  head  of  one  tree  and  its  neighbours.  As  soon 
as  the  branches  begin  to  approach  towards  tho^s  of  another 
tree,  room  roust  be  made,  oy  cutting  out  those  trees  which 
appear  inferior  in  shape  or  in  health.  In  the  manafi;e- 
ment  of  young  plantations  [Planting],  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  is  more  profitable  to  out  down  trees  at  the  age 
of  thirty  or  foity  yean  and  wplaoe  them  with  young 
plaate,  or  to  let  them  amTa  at  their  full  rise,  which,  for 
oaksi  will  take  180  OT  900  ysMa.  Th«  oaloulatien  ia  asade 


on  the  annual  inrrea'(e  of  the  wood,  wKch  is  laid  to  be 
preate^t  when  the  'K  e  ;>  about  thirty  years  old.  It  hai 
been  often  suppiwed  tliat  the  slower  a  tree  grows  ths 
stronger  the  wood  will  be;  but  this  appears  to  be  s  mis- 
take. Some  wood  taken  from  a  very  raoidly-growin;  osIe. 
and  some  from  one  which,  having  been  neaded  down  u  t 
pollard,  had  grown  slowly,  were  tried  by  the  aotkm  ef  a 
very  powerAirbydrtiulle'presSf  and  thewoodoftheqieidw. 
growing  tree  was  found  to  resist  the  fMBBOM  flMch  knpr 
before  it  was  broken  or  cnished. 

AUliough  it  is  pcncmlly  on  soils  Unfit  for  cultivation 
that  plantations  of  wood  arc  made,  yet  there  are  proofi 
that,  on  a  deep  rich  soil  worth  21.  an  acre  as  arable  land,  t 
plantation  of  OlJu,  well  managed  for  fifty  or  sixtv  vests, 
will  pay  a  better  rent  than  if  it  had  been  cultivated  as  s 
farm.  On  such  land  it  is  usual  to  plant  oaks  in  the  hedl;^ 
rows,  where  the  trees,  having  room  both  for  their  brtncna 
and  their  roots,  thrive  well  at  the  expense  of  the  farmer. 
Most  old  farms  consist  of  small  inclosurcs  surrounded  wi'h 
trees,  chiefly  oak,  ash,  and  elm,  according  to  the  soil ;  aid 
the  landlord,  having  the  benefit  of  their  growth,  only  cuU 
them  when  fit  for  sale.  The  tenant  is  scarcely  awns  of 
the  annual  kMhtnflmfirom  the  ehite^of  the  Imiiis 
well  88  the  ekhMMfion  of  hki  maiMire  bf  tht  foon.  If  Hit 
inclosurcs  are  of  the  extent  of  twenty  acres  or  more,  a  feir 
trees  here  and  there  in  the  banks  will  not  do  much  harro: 
but  it  would  be  fkr  mors  advantageoils  to  all  parties  if  the 
woods  and  plantations  were  entirely  separated  from  the 
arable  land.  A  few  single  trees  here  and  there  in  old 
pastures  are  both  ornamental  and  usefol  as  shelter  for  the 
cattle ;  but  they  should  be  extirpated  in  all  arable  fleUt. 
Clumps  and  woods  may  ba  made  plltttnsqae  ia  tit 
scenery,  whereas  a  oountry  consisting  of  MUU  indeami 
'urroundcd  with  trees  only  looks  liM  Uk  toUMnee  WMd 
when  seen  from  a  small  eminence. 

Pine-trees  of  ftill  sise  have  been  transplantid  to  form 
shelter  and  ornament  to  parks  and  pleasure-grounds.  Sir 
.Joseph  Banks  made  some  experiments  in  his  grounds  new 
Brentford,  by  cutting  off  the  heads  of  old  elm  trees  and  tisn- 
planting  the  tmnke  by  way  of  keeping  up  a  propoitiss 
bi.tween  the  head  aud  the  roots,  in  the  expectation  of  ther 
growing  out,  but  it  tailed  entirely ;  and  even  if  the  experi- 
ment had  succeeded,  the  trees  would  have  had  the  tfp^ 
ance  of  pollards,  and  been  very  l\ir  from  omamentsl.  tkt 
James  Stewart  Monteith,  in  Scotland,  succeeded  better  by 
retaining  the  head,  and  saving,  as  much  as  possible,  all  th« 
fibres  of  the  roots ;  for  this  purpose  the  earth  wss  cvtm 
taken  from  about  the  looli^  beginning  at  a  eonsidsrsblt 
disbuice  fhrm  the  stem  ?  the  tap-roots,  if  any,  wore  »t|^ 
sarilv  cut  off,  but  all  the  hnrirontal  roots  were  saved.  Th» 
tree  was  taken  up  on  a  sfront;  carnage,  and  placed  uprirht 
on  the  spot  prepared  for  its  reception:  this  nad  b*en*<i 
dug  and  pulvcrucd,  and  the  surface-soil  or  turf  laid  awdt- 
If  the  soil  was  not  naloitlly  rich,  some  manure  wsi  duf 
into  it  If  thia  was  dont  eoma  moaths  iMfero.  and  hsd  the 
bentflt  of  a  winttfe  tUlow,  the  eaoeeea  wot  nore  certun 
The  tree  was  now  placed  upright,  taking  eare  tart  i| 
should  have  the  same  position  with  respeot  to  the  «UeBIU 
points  as  it  had  originallv,  so  that  what  was  exposed  lotM 
north  before  should  be  so  still.  The  roots  were  lb« 
spread  on  the  prepared  ground,  and  nccasiunally  PfW™ 
down  with  hookra  sticks  driven  into  the  ground  ;fin( 
earth  was  then  spread  over  them  to  the  depth  of  ftmr  or 
five  iaehea  or  morei  tnd  well  rolled  or  trodden  down  on 
.the  reota.  A  watering,  especially  with  ditated  uiinew 
drainiriETs  from  dunehills,  '■erved  to  settle  the  earth  slw* 
the  roots  ;  and  a  few  strong  ropes  tied  high  up  the  IWI* 
the  tree,  and  fixed  to  strong  posts  in  the  ground  at  ««» 
distance  from  the  trunk,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
strong  winds,  finished  the  operation  of  transplanting.  Tbe 
best  time  is  early  hi  ^riflf  ,  when  the  leaves  are  bcginnin? 
to  expand  VoA  When  dkowm  are  frequent  Thus  Ism 
forest-trees  fifty  or  six^  yearn  oM  have  been  tiansplsitt* 
without  any  part  of  theb  iMaoehae  dying  off;  and 
and  plantation  have  been  formed  in  one  season,  *kwe 
tree  was  to  be  seen  before.  This  may  be  considered 
valuable  discovery  in  a  country  where  so  many  ne^f*"* 
and  pleasure-grounds  are  continuaJly  formed. 

Wood  ia  too  valuable  in  Britain  to  be  used  for  fusl^ 
cept  in  very  distant  and  woody  diatciola.  Coals  have  tnT 
where  superseded  it ;  bvt  whermr  woods  are  eot  de«"| 
and  especially  where  the  roots  are  grubbed  up,tliqf  fp^ 
an  ezoelient  and  eoonomical  fuel  for  the  poor,  or  tevi>' 
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the  lime  and  brick  kilns.  "Where  old  hedge-rows  are 
cleared  in  the  progress  of  aericulture,  it  is  s  common 

eractice  to  give  the  ttumps  and  roobi  found  in  old  banks 
>  ttM  poor,  for  the  trouble  of  gruMnng  them  up  and  level- 
line  tm  ground.  Thw  vioA  n  ffenwally  done  in  winter ; 
MM  Um  wood  ii  iladrad  into  ooru  nx  fim  long,  three  feet 
wide^  and  three  feet  high,  and  sold,  in  Berkshu^,  from  S«. 
to  7*.  a  cord :  where  coalu  are  30t.  or  more  a  ton,  this  is  a 
great  resource. 

In  France  and  other  countries  where  they  use  chiefly 
*.vood  for  fuel,  the  trees  which  are  preferred  are  becch- 
treca,  which  are  allowed  to  grow  very  close  in  the  woode, 
lo  as  to  dnir  ateh  other  up  and  form  long  tliiB  ittna. 
They  are  out  down  when  about  thirty  or  foiiv  yean  old. 
and  then  do  not  aycraft  a  fbot  In  diameter ;  they  are  sawn 
in  lentjthsof  ayard,  and  thus  sold,  tlie  puroliaser  generally 
having  them  iawn  into  shorter  lensflh:.  and  ^-plil  fur  use. 
In  Para  the  trade  in  wood  is  one  of  the  most  extensive, 
and  employ!  many  hands ;  and  fuel  ia  becnminr;  scarcer 
and  dearer  eveiy  year ;  so  that  unless  coal-uuiu  s  ^hali  be 
worked  to  a  greater  extent  in  Flrance,  there  will  soon  be  so 
great  a  ecareity  of  wood,  both  for  fliel  and  building,  aa  to 
cause  serious  mconvenienoe,  and  cause  much  land  now  in 
cultivation  to  be  planted.  In  England  chiefly  the  timber  is 
raised  for  buildine,  and  with  proper  attention  to  the  old 
woods  and  by  judicious  plantalions  of  new,  timber  may  be 
yet  raised  to  a  much  prcatcr  amount  than  it  is  and  witnout 
encToacliiii.r  on  the  land  devoted  to  the  crops  necessary 
for  the  8\istciiaiu-c  of  ni«ri. 

WOOI3S  AND  K}R£SX8.  A  considerabla  portion  of 
the  roya!  revenue  conriited  formerly  of  the  rents  and 

r)rofitB  of  the  crown  lands,  which  comprised  numerous 
ordships  rm:  lumoiirs,  toKcther  w ith  forest*  and  cliaccs: 
from  the  foiesK  the  piineipal  source  of  profit  lay  in  the 
fines  or  amerciaments  levied  for  oilenccs against  the  Forest 
Laws.  [PoRBsn.]  Hm  demcane  lands  which  were  re- 
tained by  the  ktog;  or  wlueh  imuim  to  tha  oiown  by  for- 
G^tnia  0r  otherwise,  and  were  ftined  oat  to  tubjects, 
were  originally  very  extensive :  but  owing  to  the  freno- 
rosity  or  the  necessities  of  different  kinienK  so  larpe  a  i)art 
of  tlieoi  was  granted  away,  tliat  the  legislature  was  fre- 
quently compelled  to  interpose  its  authority  in  order  to 

fircvent  the  total  alienation  of  the  crown  property.  Wii- 
iam  III.  had  used  the  power  of  alienation  so  profusely, 
that  upon  the  accession  of  his  successor,  it  was  enacted 
(I  Anne.  It.  1. 0. 7)  that  no  grant  or  leaaa  should  be  made 
of  any  crown  lands  for  a  longer  term  than  tbirty>one  years 
nr  three  livei,  bttt  pannittiog  lioo8ei»  be.  to  ba  let  for 
lirty  years. 

Uy'tiic-  2()  Geo.  Ill  ,  c.  87,  amended  by  30  Geo.  III., 
c.  &U,  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  inouire  into  tlie 
state  and  condition  of  flie  woods,  forests,  and  land  revenues 
belonging  to  the  crown.  By  the  46  Geo.  lU^  c.  142 
faltered  by  the  SO  Geo.  III.,  c.  65),  an  oiiee  of  surveyor- 
general  of  his  ]\Taje$(y's  works  and  public  building  was 
created ;  but  this  ancf  some  other  offices  arc  now  incor- 
porated with  that  of'  the  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty  s 
Woods.  Forests,  I^nd  Hcvenues,  Works  and  liuiidings' 

Will.  IV.,  c.  1,  s.  1;.  who  are  commonly  called  '  Uie 
Commissioners  of  Woods  and  Forests,'  which  office  or 
board  owes  its  present  permanent  shape  to  the  statute 
10  Geo.  IV.. «.  SO  Cunendad  and  extended  (nr  2  WilL  IV., 
e.l;  28t8Win.ly.,  e.  112 ;  and  3  fc  4  Vrdl.  TV.,  e.  09). 

The  Commissioners,  who  are  not  to  exceed  thice  in  num- 
ber, are  appointed  by  letters  patent  (2 Will.  IV., c.  1,  s.  \). 
Tbey  are  to  make  a  declaration  (5  &  G  Will.  IV.,  c.  62, 
•.  2,  in  lieu  of  the  oath  required  formerly,  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  1, 
a.  9)  that  they  will  fiutbiuUy  and  dUigently  execute  the 
dutiet  of  oommiasionen.  Their  Mlaries  are  ftzed  at  2000<* 
per  annum  for  the  diainnan  or  first  cowmrisrfoner,  and 
1200/.  for  the  other  two  (10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  fSO,  s.  11 ;  2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  1,  s.  7).  Only  one  of  them  is  allowed  to  be  a 
member  of  the  TIousc  of  Commons  (2  Will.  IV.,  c.  1,  s.  11), 

Their  powers  are  very  large.  The  whole  of  the  posses- 
ions (except  advowsons)  and  land  revenues  of  the  crown 
in  Bnglandt  Ireland  (10  Geo.  IV.,  e.  SO,  a.  8).  and  Scot- 
land (2  &  3  Will.  IV..  e.  112 ;  8  &  4^iU.  IV.,  c.  69)  are 
under  their  nanagemsnt:  but  the  property  therein  still 
renaini  in  the  erown.   (1  Q.  B.  Rep.,  They  are  re- 

CRUred  however  to  observe  all  the  orders  and  directions  of 
tne  Lords  of  the  Treasury  touching  the  exercise  of  tiieir 
powers  (2  Will.  IV.,  c.  I  s. 

The  Conuniipionets  have  the  power  of  a|^poiatiog  and 


j  removing  various  officers,  such  as  receivers,  surveyors,  SeCn 
1  whose  salaries  however  are  fixed  by  the  Treasury  (10 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  s.  12).  They  may  also  appoint  stewards  of 
thtV0|al  hundreds  and  manors  to  hoMommai  and  different 
manenal  and  forestal  offican  to  preaerra  ganM^  fiah.  (n.; 
and  they  may  grant  liceneea  to  boat,  flab.  ke.  (U.,  a.  14). 

They  are  empowered  to  grant  leases  of  any  part  of  tba 
crown  possessions  for  thiKy-one  years  (10  Geo.  IV.,  e.  80; 
£.  22);  or,  in  case  of  houses,  buildings,  &c.,  or  building- 
land,  for  ninety-nine  years  fid.,  s.  23 1 ;  but  tliii  power  of 
leasing  does  not  extend  to  the  royal  forests  in  England 
(ld..s.  2b),  except  for  the  purpose  of  making  railroads  rid., 
a. 87^  The  leases  are  ra^pdnd  to  contain  certain  specified 
pravuiona,  and  the  lesseea  are  not  to  be  made  diapuniah' 
able  for  waate,  except  in  leases  of  ninea,  and  at  the  option 
of  the  Commissioners,  in  leases  for  ninety-nine  years  (Id., 
8.  27).  The  leases  aae  lo  be  grunted  at  a  rack-rent,  and  no 
fine  is  to  be  reserved  (Id.,  ^.  28  i,  except  in  building  leaiet., 
in  which  a  nommal  rent  may  be  reserved  for  the  first  three 

years  •  Id.,  s.  30),  and  a  fine  may  be  taken  not  tseaedBng 
one-third  of  the  rent  (Id.,  a.  31). 

Thay  may  alao  eell  any  part  of  the  erown  poasesaitma, 
except  the  foresto  (Id.,  s.34Xaoeording  to  a  mode  pointed 
out  (s.  35) ;  and  they  may  alao  sell  rents,  or  manerial  or 
forestal  rights,  to  corporations,  or  trustees  of  incapacitated 
persons,  who  have  estates  subject  thereto  (ss.  39, 40). 

They  may  aceAang*  or  |wrM«a  ]anda»  fee.  (fiL»  aa.  42, 
52,  98). 

They  are  declared  to  be  exempt  from  all  personal  le- 
apoaaiMlibf  aa  to  any  eovenania  or  contracts  thegr  mqr 
enter  into  m  Hbtir  oSeial  character  (Id.,  s.  17). 

All  deeds  relating  to  lands,  &c.  leased,  &c.  by  the  au- 
tliontv  of  the  commissioners  are  required  to  be  mrolled  in 
Hie  ofiiee  of  Land  Revenue  Records  and  Inrnlraeuta  (]0 
Geo.  IV.,  c,  50,  s.  (i3 ;  2  Will.  IV.,  c.  I,  ss.  16,  18.  21),  and 
to  be  certified  by  the  commi»«iionan  tO  parliament  (10 
Geo.  IV..  0.60, 8. 12&);  and  ail  oonf apoaaa and aalaa  te- 
specting  eneh  lends  are  to  be  free  from  alampand  anetion 
duly  10  Geo.  IV. ,c.  50,  ss.  67.  68). 

1  he  L'onimissiuneiii  are  sIfo  empowered  to  pve  certain 
notices  and  claims,  and  to  authorixe  entries  on  land  for 
breach  of  covenant,  &c.  (lU  Geo.  IV.,  c.  50,  s.  92),  and  to 
compound,  in  certain  cases,  for  rent  (Id.,  s.  93). 

Their  accounts  are  to  be  audited  by  the  conuniiiionera 
for  auditing  public  aocounta,  under  the  35  Oeo.  III.,  c  62 
(10  Geo.  IVn  o.  BO.,  a.  19). 

Iiie  reoeivers  appointed  by  the  CommisBioners  of  Woods 
and  Forests  must  be  land-surveyors  (Id.,  s.  80).  They 
are  required  lo  account  at  stated  periods  to  the  commis- 
sioners :  Id.,  s.  81),  and  to  transmit  all  sums  received 
monthly  (s.  B4} ;  and  they  ace  empowered  to  distrain  for 
rent  (s.  90). 

Notwithstanding  tba  management  of  the  eroam  lands 
if  tbua  Tested  in  aeCommimMmeri,end  the  general  power 

of  alienation  has  been  taken  from  the  kini^,  a  power  is 
reserved  to  the  crown  to  grant  sites  for  churches,  chapels, 
and  burial  grounds,  not  exceeding  five  acres  in  extent,  or 
1000^.  m  value  (.10  Geo.  IV.,  c.  60,  s.  45);  and  by  1  &  2 
Will.  IV.,  c.  59,  s.  1,  churchwardens  and  overseers  are 
empowered,  with  the  consent  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treaioiy. 
to  tnelose  a  portion  not  exceeding  fiify  acres  of  any  fiBMHt 
or  waste  lands  belonging  to  the  erown.  lyinc  in  or  near 
their  parish,  for  the  purpoee  of  cultiTating  the  same  fo*> 
the  use  of  the  poor. 

Besides  this  general  control  over  the  crown  lands,  certain 
powers  arc  given  to  the  Commissioners  which  are  referable 
to  the  execution  of  the  Forest  Laws.  Tlie  powers  and 
autlioritiee  belongingto  the  offices  of  wardens,  cnief-justice, 
and  juiticea  in  egrra  (which  ware  aboUsbed  upon  the  teraii< 
nation  of  ^  tien  esiating  interesb  by  87  Geo.  HI.,  e.  61), 
are  vested  in  the  First  Comroi-sioncr  (10  Gfeo.  IV.,  c.  50, 
8.95) ;  and  the  commisiiunen*  a.  c  al(»o  empowered  to  make 
compensation  to  parties  for  old  encroachments  made  upon 
the  royal  forests  where  they  have  been  m  uninterrupted 
possession  for  ten  vears  (Id.,  s.  96). 

The  verderere  of  the  royal  forests  are  also  required  to 
make  inouiry  aa  to  all  unlawfhl  inelosures,  encroachmenia, 
&c.  in  toair  courts  of  attachment,  and  may  impoae  finea 
upon  tiie  offisnders  (Id.,  s.  100),  who  may  howerer  be  pro- 
ceeded apain.st  bv  the  ordinary  course  ot*^ law  i>.  103).  The 
vcrderers  may  appoint  reganiers,  under-rorestf-rs  and  oilier 
officers  of  tlie  forests  and  courts  (s.  lOT,  and  may  inquire 

into  their  eooduct.  and  fine  thara  for  neglect  of  du^  (a.  UB}, 
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Other  penalties  majr  be  recovered  before  a  jtutiee  of  the 
peace  (•.  104) ;  and  all  such  fines  and  penalties  are  to  be 
applied  to  the  expenses  relating  to  the  Ibrcfts  (s.  lOoj. 

Ah  to  the  ijf  n*-'™'  revenue  arising  tVom  the  letting,  &c. 
of  the  crown  lands,  the  commissioners  are  directed  to  pay 
in  the  monevs  received  by  them,  to  a  proper  account  with 
tile  Bmk  «■  Btgtand  and  Inland  raneetiTely  QO  Geo. 
IV^  e.  80.  s.  117. 118)  tod  the  dMitered  tnaka  of  flbortmuf 
(3&  4  Will.  IV.,  c.  69,  s.  17);  and  the  annual  income 
(after  certain  deductions")  is  to  be  carried  to  the  consoli- 
dated fund  (10  Geo.  IV..  s.  11.3;  3  &  4  \ViIl.  IV., 
C.  69.  8.  16).  The  transfer  of  the  ri  voniie  arising  from 
the  crown  lands  to  the  consolidated  tutid  is  liowever  the 
subject  of  a  qMcial  ammgement  between  the  crown  and 
the  aubjeets,  terminating  with  the  Nfb  of  the  Unf  in 
whose  reign  it  b  made. 

The  10  (reo.  TV.,  c.  no,  contains  some  provisions  peculiar 
to  Ireland.  Leases,  grants,  &c.  of  any  oflhe  small  branches 
of  the  royal  revenue  (  r.  128\  and  the  powers  appertaining 
to  the  chancellor  and  council  of  t he  Duchy  flf  LineMter 
(s.  130),  are  exempted  from  its  operation. 

I^c  red  property ofthe  crown  maybe  thus  claaifled: — 

1,  Honoun,  muiojit  ud  hundreds,  not  in  leaae. 

Z  OdiB  land*  itt  the  oeinmtion  of  the  erown,  cither  Ibr 
the  peraootl  oonrenienee  of  the  Idng  or  fi»r  tbo  public 
service. 

8,  p-orests,  chaces  and  wastes. 

4,  Lands,  tenements  and  heieditamcnt.s,  held  of  the 
crown  by  lease. 

Si  Fee-fium  tenta,iiMiiDg  out  of  lands,  tenements  and 
hereditamentt.  held  of  the  crown  in  fee-etmple. 

Of  the  first,  fourth.  andfiHh  classes  it  would  be  impoesible 
to  attempt  any  particular  enumeration  :  the  fburth  consisted, 
at  the  time  of  passmi?  the  statute  26  Geo.  III.,  c.  87  (a.d. 
1786),  of  about  I'M  manors,  52,000  acres  of  land  in  culti- 
Tlltion,  1800  houses  in  London  and  Westminster,  and  45() 
houaca  and  other  buildines  in  other  parts  of  EnE:land,  ex- 
elnalTe  cMf  houaea  deniioa  with  manors  or  forests. 

The  second  ckei  oompnaea  the  fbilowing  royal  nalaces 
and  houses :— BudnngmnB  Flalaee ;  St.  Jaraeilli  nlaee ; 
the  Pavilion  at  Brighton  ;  Windsor  Castle  :  the  palaces  of 
Hampton  Court,  Kensington,  and  Whitehall  ;  the  King'.s 
House  at  Winchester ;  the  palace  of  Greenwich  (converted 
into  a  hospital  for  seamen);  Somerset  House  (used  as 
public  offices) ;  the  palace  of  Westminster  (Westminster 
Hall,  including  the  housea  of  parliament  uid  eourta  of 
law).  The  fiillowing  palaoei  and  -  bnUdingB  have  been 
pulled  down  and  their  sites  used  for  other  purposes : — 
Carlton  House  ;  the  Mews ;  Newmarket  Palace.  The  fol- 
lowing parks  are  also  included  in  this  class: — St.  James's, 
Hyde,  Baeshot,  Bushey,  Greenwich,  Hampton  Court, 
Richmond,  and  Windsor. 

In  the  third  claaa  are  included  not  only  the  royal  forests 
which  have  preswved  their .^tfn  regalia,  but  several  nomi- 
nal forests  and  chacet,  warvwii,  waitea,  See.  The  fcUowiqg 
is  a  list  of  the  real  forests In  Berlu,  Surrey,  and  Witts, 
Windsor  Forest  ;  in  Essex,  Waltham  Foreit:  in  Glou- 
cestershire, the  Forest  of  Dean  ;  in  Hampshire,  Bere  Forest, 
New  Forest,  and  the  Forest  of  Woolmer  and  AlicehoH  ;  in 
Northamptonshire,  Hockinf^ham,  Whittlewood.  and  Salcey 
Forests;  in  Nottinghamshire,  Bharwood  Ftorwt;  in  Ox- 
flmbhire.  Whiohwood  Foreat 

There  has  arisen  inoidentally  out  of  the  proper  dntlei  of 
the  department  of  Woods  and  Forests,  since  it  was  united 
with  itie  Hoanl  of  Public  Works,  the  important  ofHce  of 
providing  for  the  people  public  walks  and  acco'^s  to  the 
national  buildings  and  collections.  The  duty  of  the  state 
in  tUa  napeet  has  only  been  recognised  of  late  years,  and 
pertiapa  we  owe  it  to  our  intercourse  with  the  Continent, 
and  especially  with  FVanee,  that  it  has  been  at  all  admow- 
ledged.  It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  record  that 
twenty  years  ago  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens 
were  the  only  public  places  of  recreation  open  to  the 
crowded  and  hard-worked  population  of  I/Ondon ;  since 
then,  beside  the  improvements  in  those  two  places,  and 
the  formation  of  new  streets  and  sauarea  in  those  parts  of  the 
mctropolia  of  which  the  land  citner  belongs  to  the  crown 
or  has  been  porchaaed  by  parlianumt  for  public  improve- 
ments, there  naTe  been  opened  the  large  gardens  of  St. 
James's  Park  and  the  l^etrenfs  Park ;  Primrose  Hill, 
at  the  north  of  the  Kczeril'^  Park,  and  a  large  piece  of 
land  at  the  north-east  end  of  1.  (P.dnii,  iiitended  to  be  laid 
out  as  *  Victoria  Park,'  have  been  purchased  for  the  public 


The  palaee  and  grounds  of  Hampton  Court  have  beta 
repaired  and  adorned,  and  have  been  thrown  open  gra- 
tuitously to  the  public,  and  the  collection  of  pictures  hu 
been  arranged  and  enlarged.  For  the  zeal  and  tsste 
displayed  in  these  things,  the  nation  is  indebted  to  the  i 
department  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

WOODSTOCK,  NEW,  a  parijamentaiy  and  anmidpil 
borough  in  Oxfordshire,  02  miles  west-TWrtb-we«t  from 
T,ondon,  and  8  miles  north-west  from  Oxford.  The  town 
is  situated  on  rising  ground,  on  the  cast  batik  of  the  GUme, 
a  stream  whicli  is  expanded  into  a  lake  in  Blenheim  Paik. 
The  town  is  in  the  parish  of  Woodstock  and  liberty  of  Ox- 
ford. The  hamlet  of  Old  Woodttock,  though  not  included 
in  the  manidpal  borougli,  may  l>e  eonaidiced  u  Cacaii^  i 
a  partofthaaotualtownoirNcwWoodaloek.  | 

The  town  contains  many  good  stone  houses,  and  tDe 
streets  are  sufficiently  wide  and  well-paved.  "The  towo-  , 
hall  was  erected  about  17R6,  at  the  expense  of  the  duke  d 
Marlborough,  after  a  design  by  Sir  William  Chambers.  It  ' 
is  a  good  stone  building,  wit  h  a  piazza  beneath  it,  which  is 
used  as  a  market-place.   The  greater  part  of  the  church 
was  rebuilt  in  17H5,  on  the  site  of  a  chantaj  fbunded 
KingJohn.  A roundHurehedNonmaii doorway icoMimii  i 
the  aotith  wall,  and  three  maaay  antient  eotuonn  m  the  is-  I 
terior,  with  crrof  e-itjue  heads  on  the  capitals,  support  poinlhl 
arches.    The  livinc  is  a  rector}',  united  with  the  neieb-  i 
bouring  parish  of  liladon,  in  the  gift  of  the  duke  of  Mirf- 
borough,  and  of  the  yearly  net  value  of  320/.  There  m 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodists  and  Bsptisti 
Almshouses  lor  diz  poor  widowa  were  erected  in  Imii 
the  expenae  of  th«  doeheaa  of  Ibdbonnigh.  Aftai 
mar-school  was  founded  and  endowed,  in  IBSB^  bf  fa£ttA  i 
Comwell,  a  native  of  the  town.  ' 

The  municipn!  horousjh,  which  was  not  affected  by  the 
Muiiicip!il  Relorm  Act,  consists  of  a  mayor,  high  st€«wd, 
recorder,  lour  aldermen  (besides  the  mayor),  two  chamtwr- 
lains,  town-clerk,  fifteen  capital  burgesses,  and  an  ink- 
R  n  i  t  e  number  of  freemen.  The  conatitoency  is  self«lect(d. 
The  titlea  to  th«  fiwedom  are  Inrth,  raprenticeship,iil  | 

S'ft  by  the  eonncil.  The  borough  received  charteisihw  | 
enrv  VI.,  Edward  VI.,  Elizabeth,  James  L,  Cliarles  IL 
and  James  II..  but  the  last  charter  was  surrendered 
the  Revolution,  and  the  governing  charter  is  16  tJharlftll. 
(1665).  The  number  of  freemen  in  1835,  including  the  coun- 
cillors, was  200.  The  population  of  the  borough  was  ISX. 

Previous  to  the  Reform  Act  Woodatodc  returned  M  1 
members  to  parliament.  The  greatest  mimber  of  elccliia 
who  had  polled  at  any  time  during  the  thirty  rears  pr^ 
ceding  1832,  was  145.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  pariii- 
mcntary  boundary  has  been  much  extended,  and,  in  l(Ml 
included  a  population  of  7404.  It  now  returns  one  memlxi 
to  parliament.  Ttie  number  of  parliamentar}'  electors  o: 
the  register  in  1839^  was  369^  of  whom  316  weie  lOL  1 
householders  and  53  freemen.  In  183((-6  the  KM.  how* 
boldara  wen  240^  and  the  freemen  64,  in  all  304. 
•  The  only  manufacture  of  importance  is  that  of  elow; 
it  is  said  to  have  declined  of  late  years  from  loreifn  c  n- 
petition,  but  is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ei:tr.', 
partly  in  t!ir  town  of  Woodstock,  but  chiefly  in  the  sur- 
rounding villages.  The  presentpopulation  of  the  ton 
and  suburbs  is  about  1600.  The  population  incladed 
■trietiy  within  tba  limita  of  the  nariib  waa,in  IMl.  1«L 
There  liaa  been  Utfle  change  in  Qie  nnnber  of  inhabiialli 
for  the  last  forty  years. 

Blenheim  Park,  the  magnificent  domain  of  thedoks^ 
Marlborough,  is  in  Am  nrighbowhood  of  WooddMb 
[Blknhkih  Park.] 

{Boundary  RepolU;  JAmm^  BtpoNt;  P^Mn 
Heiurm,  ifrc.) 

WOODVILLB.  WILLIAM,  was  bore  at  CeOumtA 
in  1752.  He  served  an  apprenticeship  to  an  apothecsif) 
and  afterwards  studied  meaicine  at  Edinburgh,  where  M 
graduated  in  1775.  After  studying  some  time  in  lli* 
medical  schools  of  the  Continent,  he  returned  to  Coder- 
moutli,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  pmHs- 
sion.  He  continued  here  five  or  six  years,  and  then  re- 
moved to  London.  Hara  ha  was  appointed  ph}iicivi  to 
the  Middleaea  Diapemaiy,  and  in  1792  be  was  elected 
physician  to  the  Small-Pox  Hospital.  Having  paid  coc- 
sidcrahle  atfcntionto  the  plants  yielding  medicines,  he  pub-  I 
iished,  in  17'JU,  a  large  work,  in  four  quarto  volumes.  ' 
titled  'Medical  Botany,"  winch  consisted  of  a  .-A'mi  of 
plates  represaoting  medical  plants,  and  contaioiog  so  u- 
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•ount  of  fheir  natand  history  and  uset.  Hilt  work  i«  im- 
perfect both  in  the  drawings  and  descriptions  of  plants,  but 
it  was  a  vakiable  work  at  the  time  it  was  published,  and 
has  led  to  the  production  of  better  works  on  the  same 
subject.  In  1796  Woodville  commenced  the  publication 
of  a  work  entitled  a  '  Hiilaiy  of  the  Small-PoK  la  Great 
Britain.'  IhiawnkvM  amr eonplilMi,  on M«oiiiit of 
the  introdBoMw  of  vBOdnsBon  abont  thk  timo  I17  Jenner. 
Dr.  Woodrille  had  good  opportunities  of  investii^ating  the 
claims  of  Jenner't  dwcovery  to  confidence,  and  came  at 
first  to  a  conclusion  uniiftTOurable  to  vaccination.  He  how- 
ever continued  to  make  otMervationa,  and  belbr*  bii  death 
h«came  a  strenuous  advocate  for  thoilltwdlliCtiBaflf  Tioei- 
nation.   He  died  in  1805. 

(Medical  Dictionary.) 

WOOD-WARBLER.  [Wooo-WasN.] 

WOODWARD.  JOHN,  the  author  of  •  A  Natural  Hi»- 
tory  of  the  Earth,'  and  the  founder  of  the  professorship  of 
geology  at  L'ambridjje,  was  bom  in  Derbyshire,  in  1065. 
He  studied  coinparative  anatomv'  and  natural  historj-  at 
the  seat  of  Sir  liaiph  Dutton  in  Gloucestershire,  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Barwick,  and  received  his  degpree  of  M.D. 
fitonArehbiiabopTeniaon.  Woodwud'aattentianto'ftMHk' 
wwflnt  exdted  bv  the  tbelly  limeetonn  of  CHoBoartww 
ahire,  ttom  which  ne  conceived  the  notions  of  the  suc- 
cessive deposition  of  strata  which  he  al\er\vanJs  applied  to 
the  explanation  of  the  structure  of  thi-  cailh.  Fn  vious  to 
1695  he  had.  by  travelling  over  the  greatest  part  of  Eng- 
land, made  himself  acquainted  with  the  *  present  condition 
of  the  earth  and  all  ixwiet  oontainod  in  it ;'  ooUceted  the 
*  plants,  inweti,  mo,  lirer,  ud  land  dMUe;*  oiudaod  the 
'  water  of  mines,  grottoes,'  ftc. ;  '  Cor  tlw  pupoM  of 
trettinii:  as  complete  and  satisikctorjr  information  of  the 
wliolo  mintral  kintrdom  as  he  could  possibly  obtain.'  In 
all  natural  and  artificial  exposures  of  the  rocks  he  noted 
in  a  journal  everything  memorable  in  each  pit,  quarrj  .  or 
mine.  Unable  to  travel  in  Europe  amidst  the  commotions 
then  prevalent,  he  drew  up  a  series  of  queries,  and  trans- 
aaittca  them  to  intelligent  fttnigneiib  who  mii^  give  hin 
•ome  intight  into  the  structure  of  ^  enrlh  as  it  a^ipeared 
in  foreign  region."!.  The  result  of  all  these  inquiries  was, 
that  '  the  circumstances  of  these  things  were  much  the 
same  in  remoter  countries  as  in  England    and  Woodward 

Sroceeded  to  combine  his  observations  into  '  A  Natural 
[istory  of  the  Earth.'  This  work,  which  appeared  in  1695 
fdedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  jpresident  of  the  Roftl 
society},  has  had  a  remartcable  ana  pennanent  inflnmaa 
on  th«  pragicM  of  Englieh  gaologv.  It  eatablishea  great 
truths,  hnkM  with  great  errors.  It  reAites  the  notion  of 
the  earlier  writers,  such  as  Plot,  who  believed  that  the 
fishes,  shells,  and  corals  found  in  the  rocks  were  '  mere 
mineral  substances,'  never  connected  with  or  dependent 
on  the  functions  of  life,  but  formed,  like  '  selenites,  mar- 
casites,  and  flints.'  b^  a  plastic  force  in  the  earth ;  proves 
them  to  ba  the  azavua  of  animals ;  and  mnh  to  them 
aa  anliant  inhdntanta  of  the  sea,  yielding  evioenee  of  great 
revolutions  in  the  condition  of  the  globe. 

Woodward's  conception  of  tliese  great  truths  is  clear. 
His  inferences  concerning  the  nature  and  proximate  causes 
of  the  phenomena  which  he  had  examined  are  clouded  by 
fundamental  .errors.  For  instead  of  the  philosophical 
ounioD  of  antiquity  revived  by  Steno,  that  the  dry  land  in 
wnicb  the  manne  exuvia  were  found  had  formerly  been 
the  bed  of  the  tea,  and  had  been  raised  out  of  it  by  con* 
vulsions,  or  left  by  retirement  of  the  watars.  Woodward 
maintained  that  these  marine  bodies  '  were  bome  forth  of 
the  sea  by  the  universal  deluge  ;  that  during  the  time  of 
the  deluge  al;  the  stone  and  marble  of  the  antediluvian 
earth,  all  the  metals  of  it,  all  mineral  concretions,  and,  in 
a  word,  all  fossils  whatorar  that  had  any  solidity,  were 
totally  dissolved  into  om  flonftisedmaas:  the  parts  of  this 
mam  snbsided  •eaor£ng  to  the  tews  of  gravity,  the 
heaviest  descending  first,  and  inclosing  the  heavier  sorts 
uf  shells  (as  cockles.  &c.) ;  the  lighter  (as  chalk)  falling 
afterwardis  and  inclosing  lighter  shells  (as  echini) ;  while 
human  bodies,  bodies  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  &c.,  teeth  and 
horns,  &c.,  shells  of  land-snails.  Sec.  being,  bulk  for  bulk, 
lighter  than  sand,  marl,  chalk,  &c„  were  not  preci- 
pitated till  the  last,  and  ao  lay  above  all  the  former,  con- 
■titatinf  ti»  snpicnu  or  aatnaat  stratma  of  tha  f^be.' 
Woodward  fbtther  raaintafaied  that  the  stiata  were  origi- 
aaOy  horizontal,  and  that  the  actual  irregularities  of  their 
poawon  were  due  to  convulsions  whose  cause  was  seiUed 
P.O.  No.  1748. 


in  the  earth ;  and  in  his  pages  appear  many  other  curious 
glimpses  of  important  truths,  obscured  by  the  general 
lault  of  his  system,  the  reference  of  all  the  phenomena 
which  he  observed  to  one  universal  deluge. 

This  work  received  and  deserved  applause,  but  met  with 
immediate  opposition  on  good  philosophical  principles  by 
J.JLfUJ).  ArbttthnotX  1607.  Tha  adthoc  howmr 
remahMd  miooiivinoed,  and  pobliahad  hi  17M  a  dalimea  of 
his  system  against  the  objections  of  Camerarius  of 
Tubingen  (Naturali*  Hiitoria  Tellurii  iUuttrata  et 
uiicta).  To  this  work  Woodward  appended  a  Classification 
of  Earths,  Stones,  Salts,  Bitumens,  Minerals,  and  Metals 
(Methodica  Fotnlium  in  Classes  Distributio,  dedicated  to 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Pres.  R.  S.).  In  1728,  after  his  death, 
appeared  an  enlargement  of  this  method,  accompanied  \rf 
interesting  letters  to  Newton,  Hoekyns,  &c.,  and  directions 
fbr  observers  and  eollectors.  A  greater  and  more  valuable 
work,  in  two  volumes,  published  from  Woodward's  M.S.  in 
1728  and  17'29  {Attempt  towards  a  Natural  History  uf  the 
Fossils  of  England},  closes  the  list  of  the  geological  pub- 
lications of  Woodward.  The  iirst  volume  of  this  catalogue 
contains  notices  of  above  'fifteen  hundred  bodyes'  in  the 
first  part,  and  a  catalogue  of  *  Eogliab  aitraiMouB  foanla' 
in  tha  seoond  part  Imse  specimeoa  wen  heqnea^ad  to 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  and  are  still  preserved 
therein,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  will,  by  the  pro- 
fessors on  Woodward's  foundation.  In  the  second  volume 
are  described  additional  English  and  some  foreign  speci- 
mens, which  were  ordered  to  l>e  sold. 

Dr.  Woodward  appesrs  to  have  been  diligent  and  aoeo- 
rate  in  gathering  imormation,  and  tolerablv  verssd  la  flia 
philosoi^y  and  science  of  his  day,  but  his  hypotheses  are 
little  in  hsrmony  vrith  chemistry  or  mechanics,  and  some- 
times opposed  to  the  most  obvious  and  ordinary  facts. 
The  sincerity  and  zeal  with  which  he  prosecuted  geology 
are  evinced  by  the  noble  bequest  of  his  collections,  .ind  a 
fund  for  endowing  a  professorship,  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge  ;  a  bequest  which  has  given  tto  opportunity  for 
MiteheU  and  Sadgwidi  to  add  to  the  Maown  of  tha  Uiil. 
vernty,  aadtoliaK  ttananwor  Woodwaid  with  warn  of 
the  highest  and  aoiMt  gananfintiraa  in  gaoloBiail 

science. 

In  1707  he  publi-shcd  '  An  Account  of  Roman  Urns  and 
other  Antiquities  lately  dug  up  near  Bishopsgate,'  addressed 
to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  ana  in  other  respects  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  collector  of  antiquitiea.  Hisjprofte* 
nooal  career  appears  to  have  beea  ptospawms.  Re  waa 
elected  fellow  of  the  Royal  Soeicty  and  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  was  appointed  professor  of  physic  in  Gre- 
sham  College.  He  engaged  in  controven>y  with  Mead  and 
Friend  on  the  subject  of  small-pox.  His  death  happened 
in  1728. 

WOOD-WREN,  the  name  of  a  migratory  warbler  which 
visits  us  in  the  spring  and  departs  in  September. 

lir.  Yairall,  after  tracing  tha  steps  of  its  bistoij  aa  a 
ftitish  hud  trnmigh  tha  woita  of  White  of  Selbome,  Pan- 

rumt,  and  Montagu,  observes  that  the  bird  is  now  very 
well  known,  and  is  at  once  distinguished  from  the  true 
trochilus,  or  Willow-Warbler,  with  which  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  confounded,  by  the  broad  streak  over  the  eye  and 
ear-coverts  of  bright  sulphur-yellow,  by  the  pure  green 
colour  of  the  umier  parts  of  the  body,  and  b^  the  delicata 
and  unsullied  white  of  the  belly  and  undw  tsiil-coverts. 

In  addition  to  these  distinctions,  which,  Mr.  Yarrall 
observes,  on  comparing  the  two  birds,  will  be  found  venr 
obvious,  he  points  out  the  fact  that  the  wing  of  the  Wood- 
Warbler  is  nearly  half  an  inch  longer  from  the  carpal 
joint  to  the  end  of  the  cjuill  feathers  tliaii  that  of  the 
Willow-Warbler,  although  the  birds  themselves  diflfer  but 
little  in  their  respective  whole  lengths ;  the  wings  of  the 
Wood- Warbler,  whan  dosad,  nachmf  over  tbreie-foortba 
of  the  length  of  fho  tail,  wUla  thoea  of  tha  Willow- 
Warbler  reach  only  to  the  end  of  the  upper  tail-ooverts;  or 
less  than  half  way  alone  the  tail-feathers.  The  two  bird^ 
here  named,  and  a  third  species,  the  Chift'-ChafT,  so  called 
from  its  peculiar  note,  are,  Mr.  Yarrell  remarks,  the  only 
British  species  included  in  the  srenus  Sylvia  as  at  present 
restricted.  These,  he  states,  differ  from  the  warblers  gene- 
rally in  the  colour  of  their  piunaga,  and  in  not  being 
fruit-aatan.  Their  neats,  he  adds,  am  aavaiad  or  domed 
at  tha  top,  Kka  ttiat  of  tha  Dtma,  and  tiw  BtUa  biida 
creep  into  the  hollow  chaml}er  wiffaia  bj  a  MBiJl 
hole,  generally  left  in  the  side. 

Tca.XZVIL-4A 
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Hm  Wood-WtiUir  or  WooMffM  ippoM  to  bi  tht 

Salvia  lylvieola  of  Pennant ;  Motaeula  trochiku  of 
Bewick ;  Sylvia  libilatrix  of  Bechitein ;  Curruca  tibilo' 
tnr  of  Wood  ;  BeC'fin  «t^rwr  of  Teraminok  ;  Lki  Fanvette 
$givieok  of  Vieillot ;  jMt  venit  of  Savi j  Ortinrr  Saiirer 
9t  Umpat  i  »nd  ScAwirnntUr,  tfi  mmakitmli§m ,  mil  iwr- 
dWw/kr  XM(iM«W  of  Brehm. 

'  fi  -ifji/.  J  n..«^A..«.  A  g — itA^-^— It— 

Init  lara  umm,  m  it  it  in  MXlhsva  Euiop*  gtnmlljr.  Of 
IVeqatnt  ooeurrtiMt  in  GcniMny«  Holtud,  FVaoot,  Pfo- 
vence,  and  Italy,  in  the  lummer.  Eni^land  and  Waleit, 
but  nut  recorded  in  Scotland  nor  identified  in  Ireland. 
(iuppoMd  wit^ter-quaitprB,  Ejsrypt  and  Asia. 

tfabitt,  Food,  The  aoag,  if  son^  it  may  be  called, 
of  thia  apeciea  is  to  Iw  haard  in  the  woudlHiids  q[  England 
•ad  Waiee  in  the  eprini^,  and  dunng  the  greater  part  of 
the  eoaraier,  aooompanied  by  n  ebmring  of  the  wings. 
Mr.  Yarrell  well  desortbes  the  note  as  raternblinff  the  word 
ticte,  toundcd  very  long,  and  repeated  Kvertkl  times  in 
■ucceiaion,  at  firat  but  aiowly,  ailerwar^ls  mvich  ijuicker, 
and  as  accompanied,  when  about  to  conclude,  by  a  pecu- 
liar tremuloua  motion  vi  the  wings,  which  are  lovrered  by 
the  ade.  A  loily  elm  in  a  hedgerow  is  often,  he  obeerves 
irith  aqual  trath«  eelected  as  the  linginff  slationi  and  the 
note  ii  ocMiionnlfy  attorad  wUln  tM  uid  wuifi  ili  wty 
Itan  pteoe  to  flea*. 

Insects  and  their  larvae  form  its  food,  which  is  captured 
both  on  the  wing  und  among  the  leave*  of  trees.  The 
oval  and  domed  nest  is  framed,  amid  tiie  hcrbai^e  on  the 
Rround,  of  dry  grass,  leaves,  and  a  little  moss,  with  a  finer 
uning  of  gi-a^  and  hairs,  but  no  feathers,  which  last  are 
pmeni  in  tin  nests  of  olhnr  variilaia  Ihafc  buiM  on  the 
frnnnd,  wifli  the  exception  of  tte  ottnr  two  Bgtvitt 
noticed  above.  The  white  eggs,  most  thickly  ipeckled 
with  purple*r«d  and  ash,  are  generally  six  in  number. 


Wond>Wl«a. 

WOODY  TISSUE.  [Thsuks,  VtoKTAiW-X.] 
WOOL.  AND  THE  WOOL  TRADE.  The  term 'wool* 
ii  now  nnpUed  almoet  exclusively  to  the  fleece  of  the 
^hMp.  Hm  dUtinetion  bet«r«en  wool  mid  hair  is  more 
•uHytindentoodthin  deteribed.  When  the  wool  lmm|lit 
to  bear  in  the  comparison  Is  that  of  sheep,  the  dJitMetiOil 
is  tolerably  well  marked  ;  but  in  varioui  other  animals  it 
iM'ems  often  diffictilt  to  decide  whether  '  hair'  or  '  wool '  be 
the  proper  appellation  for  the  extemal  covering ;  and  hence 
perhaps  the  reason  for  the  appropriation  of  the  term  '  wool ' 
prlnenmlly  to  the  coating:  or  tbt  dteep.  Wool  compared 
with  mdr  is  generally  softer,  more  flexible.  «od  more  die- 
pooed  to  undet|^  the  ffUing  process,  whMi  Inpaits  toll 
so  much  valne  m  manuflietures.  Many  of  the  wIMer  anl* 
mats,  such  as  the  beaver,  the  racoon,  the  wild-cat,  and  the 
ottpr,  yiroduce  both  hair  and  wool,  the  hair  forming  the 
long  and  conspicuous  outer  flbrea,  and  the  sbwter  ftbm  of 


wool  lylv  hidden  beneath.  The  goatsof  Augoraor  Ab> 

oyra,  of  lioct,  and  of  Ouhmere  yieM  woolly  fibres  of  great 
twenty,  which  not  only  equal  those  of  the  sheep,  Init 
greatly  surpass  them  ;  this  wool  hnwever,  as  we  th&llitt 
fartiier  on,  is  too  costly  to  come  prominently  into  coinpeti* 
tion  with  that  of  the  sheep. 

In  a  Bommercial  and  manuiaofauinc  point  of  vtsw,  k 
notice  of  wool  nay  eOMtotently  be  eonflned  to  that  «f  tbt 
sheep ;  and  for  an  Moount  of  the  yowth  ind yelitlli  If 
sheep's  wool,  the  attempts  made  to  improve Httmenrtift 
in  EnRland  and  the  countries  abroad  whence  it  is  |:r<:^- 
cured,  and  the  process  of  shearing,  very  little  more  wiii  Ir 
necessary  than  a  reference  to  the  article  Shkif  [pp.  3u6- 
362].   'The  historv  of  wool  in  its  unmanufactured  state,  u 
regards  the  legislative  enactments  to  which  the  com- 
modity has  bead  euUeeted,  Omns  however  a  diatlnA  eib-  1 
jeel,imifafhllefiii2iMtioBfai«ltoMwetothepr^^  { 
of  commercial  economy.   It  enables  us  to  tnoe  the  ptf 
dual  growth  of  iust  opinions  on  such  mattersi  and  tlK 
many  conflicts  by  which  these  changes  were  wrought. 
Wool  as  an  article  of  wealth  has  been  singularly  expowd  i 
to  these  contests ;  for  the  agriculturists  and  the  mtnulac-  | 
turers  for  ages  took  different  views  of  what  measures  in 
refcrcnoe  to  the  wool  trade  were  fSor  the  national  benefit, 
OMOsuredpeihape  by  whei  they  deemed  thek  own  '»■  | 
tenets.  The  reason  fiet  in  this  eireomstanee,  the!  wtoitw  | 
the  silk  and  cotton  manuPacturers  work  ujion  rosttritli 
brought  wholly  from  abroad,  the  woollen  roanufsdur*' 
empkiys  materials  both  of  home  and  of  foreign  product ;  I 
ana  as  this  applies  to  foreign  ss  well  as  to  Englisli  maay 
Ikcttirers,  there  have  erieen  four  distinct  points  uponnhiA 
the  legislatuie  liee  from  tiae  totime  had  to  decide,  vit-tbe 
free  exporietton  of  Britkih  vrool;  the  leetrietion  on  ndt  i 
exportation ;  the  free  importation  of  foreign  wool;  and ttl  ' 
restrictions  on  such  importation.  Ttie  reasons  which hiW 
led  the  two  great  cIkm  interests  to  take  opposite  sidci  in 
the  question,  and  the  effects  which  that  opposition  hu 
had  on  the  wool  trade,  will  be  seen  ftom  the  fbllowmc 
brief  detaUkdnmn  chiefly  ftom  Smith  {Memoirt  </  H'coi> 
BiNheff  {Hiitory  ^  IToofX  MHXdlooh  {Ommtreicl  Dit- 
timarf  and  Statittitai  demmt  </  tha  Jtntitk 
and  Porter  {Progrtu    ike  Nation). 

In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  a  duty  was  imposed  on  the 
exportation  of  British  wool ;  and  great  complaints  vtn 
made  on  his  increasing  the  duty  in  I'200  from  20c.  to40i. 
per  bag.  I^n,  Newcastle.  Kingston-upon-Hiill.  Boston. 
Vtf  1111111.  Ipswich,  Southampton,  Bristol,  and  L«odM 
weraaflpoiatM  porta  from  whenee  wool  might  he  sbiiipei 
'  and  Bt  whieh  ewtonnl'-ofBoen  were  appointed  to  ftccm 
the  dues.  When  the  king  had  terminated  some  of  tb» 
wars  in  which  he  hatl  been  engaged,  lie  lowered  the  diilj 
Irom  40s.  to  tuilf  a  mark  per  bag  ;  but  the  high  duty  wi» 
tighin  imposed  at  a  subsequent  period.  In  1337  we  beu 
I  of  the  first  eneetment  for  prohibiting  the  exportation  d 
I  British  wooli  ft  measure  eoloeident  with  the  attempU  of 
Edward  III.  to  eneoureae  the  woollen  manufacture  'vAt» 
I  land.  Subsequently  the  same  king  obtained  ffi^* 
wool  as  the  means  of  defraying  the  expienses  of  mi  Wm; 
and  the  gross  absurdity  of  his  uirmer  restrictions  could  iKit 
be  better  shown  than  by  the  tact,  that  while  he  ostensibly 
prohibited  the  export  of  British  wool,  he  sent  hi» 
quota  for  sale  abroad,  as  he  could  there  obtain  a  higher 
price  for  it  than  at  home.  ThiWghout  the  remainder  ot 
ne  Miga  Edwwd  had  frequent  contests  with  the  CoaiM]> 
■nd  the  ttenhmi  respecting  his  grants  of  wool,  the  eg 
payable  on  wool  sold,  and  the  proliibitinn  to  exporfnMi 
the  contests  being  not  between  agncultunsls  and  nwae* 
facturers,  but  between  the  king  on  one  side  and  all  Iw 
subjects  on  the  other.  By  a  statute  of  27  Kdw.  111.,  the 
towns  of  Newcastle,  York,  Hnstol,  lincoln,  Norwich. 
Wcetmioeler,  Canterbury,  Chichester,  Winchester,  Kxsttf. 
Oiermarthen,  Dnblln.  WaUrford.  Cork,  and  Dro^ieds 
vtetf.  appointed  ••toploi'  for  wool,  that  i%  places  what 
alone  wool  could  be  sold ;  '  mayors  of  the  staple*  wen  uf- 
pointed  to  seal  every  sack  of  wooi  sold  ;  a  custonn'  duty 
of  half  a  mark  per  sack  was  charged  to  •  deniiens,'  ai:d  d 
ten  ahlllings  a  sack  to  'aliens;'  and  (ho  jiowcr  of  txpoft- 
inir  was  limited  to  'merchant  strangcr^i,'  or  to  Hanse  Kn*" 
merchants. 

During  the  nigM  of  Hiohard  IL  ind  Ucniy  IV.  thett 
were  repeated  •  sntxridiee'  of  wool  to  fhe  king,  petitiom 

from  town«  corcfrning  fhe  places  for  the  staple, altersdM 
in  the  eustonu  duty,  aod  Ucences  granted  to  peitiadw 
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nutiM  in  rMjMot  to  exportation.  The  same  indeed  may 
M  laid  retpeotinir  the  next  two  reijpu ;  but  by  Uie  time  of 
Henry  VI.  the  *  nierch&nta  of  the  ttaple'  appear  to  have 

Puired  a  kind  of  monopoly,  which  waa  ollen  madQ  a  aub- 
;  of  oomplaint  £dward  IV.  tna«t«d  that  no  '  alien' 
moald  export  wool,  and  that  *^BiMM*  abould  export  it 
«n]gr  lo  OMm\  tad  in  the  aasi  Hum  reigna  the  poUey 
Miiaed,  hoirawp  vrfitelNn,  aeani  to  hav«  artien  rather 
nom  a  hope  of  encouragring^  woollen  manufketurea  in  Eng- 
land than  to  fill  the  ooffera  of  the  kinf^.  In  the  reign  of 
Idward  VI.  the  landowners  of  England,  finding  the  sale  of 
wool  profitable,  began  to  ineioaa  common  landa  m  sheep 
pasturages  with  so  much  eagfiiMH  M  to  cause  ffreftt  OORI' 
plidnts  to  be  oMdt ;  Md  tliii  auqr  *«b«p  b«  <M«i  w  the 
wawiwwmnt  of  m  aow  mdm  or  pfooiodiBii,  «o  to  « 


the  cultivator!  took  up  a  position  really  or  apparently  op< 
pnaed  to  the  interests  of  the  jjeopie.  It  was  not  however 
till  the  time  of  (  Imrles  I.  that  the  abaolute  proliihition  of 
exportation  wad  determined  on  seriously ;  aiKl  this  seems 
to  have  been,  in  the  first  ease,  not  ae  nuflh  a  measure 
demanded  by  tha  naaulketiireni,  as  a  ffiwxw  Ot  revenue 
to  the  king  by  fnuiting  lieeneoa  to  iljkvouiod  Vtmnm. 
AAer  the  Restoration,  in  1660^  howoror.  th«  pronibition 
became  distinctly  enacted ;  and,  as  Mr.  M'CaUocii  remarks, 
'  from  1660  dowQ  tO  18B5,  the  expoit  of  wool  was  strictly 
prohibited.' 

The  consequences  of  this  prohibition  soon  showed  them- 
selves. The  woo|,-«rowers,  shut  out  from  a  foreign  market, 
suffered  froAdkniution  of  price ;  »11  kinds  of  firtniTBgant 
caqpedienta  were  resorted  n,  to  increase  the  eonsumption 
of  wool;  a  systeoi  of  'wool-running,'  or  smuggling,  be- 
fMne  very  prevalent ;  snd  many  pamphlets  appearet)  from 
parties  taking  opposite  sides  at  the  question  at  isiaae.  The 
agriculturists,  thus  restricted  in  respect  to  wool,  insisted  on 
the  prohibition  of  the  import  of  Irish  cattle,  as  one  means 
of  maintaining  their  rents;  thi:i  disturbed  the  courts  of 

tmift  b«tiie«ii  £nglMi4  eod  Irelaiuli  mmI  th»  •tt««|pta 
■wit  M  ^«  fawHntioQ  of  the  woolltn  mmahmanm  to 

compel  the  use  of  woollen  goods  excited  the  hostility  of 
the  silk  and  linen  trades;  and  thus  the  whole  commercial 
system  became  disarrnntted.  Kor  nearly  a  century  after 
this  enactment  the  prohibitory  law  ran  cotmler  to  the  in- 
terests of  nearly  all  elasees  except  the  woollen  manulVic- 
turers ;  and  it  is  exeeedipf  ly  doubtful  whether  even  they 
derived  benefit  fi'om  it, 

floithi  Id  his '  Memoirs  of  Wool,'  hei  emtoMnUed  ■  vast 
mrahcr  of  pamphlets,  published  in  ttie  last  eentnry,  of  the 
lUlowini:  Rpneial  tenar  :  from  English  wool-ffrowers,  to 
show  that  Irish  wool  ou(|ht  not  to  be  imported  into  ling- 
land  ;  from  English  manufacturers,  to  rfiow  that  Irish  wuol 
ought  not  to  be  sent  to  foreign  oountriee ;  from  Irish  gra- 
littre,  to  show  that  both  of  theae  restilMiOW  w«i«  unjust ; 
aad  ftea  Mfaii%  to  thiM  thiA  the  ■M^sMitation  of 
■riSA  wool  ki  to  lotoKaHve  wenBwe  on  Aeir  pert.  The 
•grieolttural  and  manufacturing  classes  felt  that  they  were 
by  legislative  measures  thrown  into  antajfonisra  ;  and  tliere 
arose  from  time  to  tmie  eompl  iint*  on  both  sidos.  For  ! 
instance,  in  1752,  the  woollen  manufacturers  presented  a 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  they  stated 
that '  In  order  to  durtinzuish  each  grower's  sheep  feeding 
on  eomoMMi  gremds,  it  nas  been  the  antient  cniloBi  to  put 
a  mark  of  pitebt  tar,  and  other  tnapredieBti,  eayaUe  of 
enduring  the  severities  of  the  weather,  upon  seme  eon- 
spicuous  part  of  the  sheen ;  hut  of  late  years  they  have  in 
nany  pkccs  loaded  the  ngece,  as  well  on  the  sheep  feed- 
ing o!i  fL';nr.in:i  ;is  in  mcloaed  grounds,  with  ■iuch  exceaaive 
ouantities  of  marking  stuff,  in  order  to  increase  its  wei|dit, 
that  the  manufecture  has  been  rendered  tudvetsalfy  dif- 
ficult, and  too  Itoquenthr  unpiodnBtivo.* 

A  dight  aiketeh  of  wnat  oocimed  In  IVtl  wOl  eoavey  a 
correct  idea  of  the  usual  state  of  party  feeling  conoemmg 
the  wool  trade,  for  a  period  long  »ul>s€fiuent,  as  well  as 
long  picvious,  to  that  date.  The  prio«  ul  '.^  nol  being  low, 
meetings  were  held  in  yncolnshire  and  eUewhere,  under 
the  aus|ijeee  of  the  great  htndovmera;  at  which  petitions 
to  parliameat  were  ^r«ed  to,  pnyiac  *  that  Britwii  wool 
 itOAhv 


be  interdicted.'  The  woreted  manufacturers  were  partieu« 
larly  vehement;  for  they  had  a  nation,  wlKthtr  correct  or 
not,  that  no  other  country  pruiluced  long  combing  or 
wonted  wools  equal  to  that  of  Lincolnshire ;  and  tMt  if 
they  could  keep  the  whole  of  thia  wool  in  Eoglandf  tbw 
might  perhaps  retain  a  monopoly  of  the  vootM  ^tl. 

The  union  with  Iceland,  in  IflOQ,  wu  another  mwe  o( 
dua^rreemeot  in  the  wool  trade.  By  one  of  the  resolutiona 
of  parliament  prejiaxatory  to  that  measure,  it  was  dcter« 
mined  that  the  two  countries  shuuld  be  placed  on  an 
equality,  as  regards  bounties,  pr^ihibitions,  &ic.,  on  the 
natural  produce  <tf  eaoh.  One  effect  of  this  would  be  to 
legalise  the  tramik  wool  ftoqi  England  to  Ireland ;  iod 
t^  Rmuflntorin  «  »  hQdy.oppi;|td  it«  A.^tition  «rw 


the 


en  districts; 


signed  br  118 maQnOMAuiing iriaa  U.  ^  

■ml  Mr.  Xaw  (&nerwards  Lord  Ellenborough)  was  engaged 
to  deftnd  the  cause  of  the  petitioners  before  parliament. 
Mr.  Wilberforce  subsequently  opposed  this  clause  io  the 
bill,  but  without  success ;  and  thus  was  effected  one  step 
in  the  attainment  of  increased  power  on  the  part  of  the 
English  wool-growers ;  and  another  step  w«a  quill  in 
1808,  by  the  imposition  of  %  dnty  of  5«.  a<^  per  e«t,  on  the 
imp<»tation  of  all  foreign  wool.  This  latter  meaaore  of 
course  enhanced  the  eomnarative  price  of  English  wool. 
It  had  long  been  urged  that  foreign  wool  was  inuupensably 
necessary  to  the  manufacture  of  some  kind:i  of  goods,  and 
toward*  the  end  of  the  lai>t  century  the  imports  became 
conuderable.  Year  alter  j  ear  the  quantity  increased,  and 
by  1800  it  reached  four  million  pounds  in  the  year,  being 
about  Jah  pari  of  till  wmtUy  ie%iuied  in  the  nanubo- 
tore*  xhie  ahmncd  nw  landowner^  who  thereupon  pro* 


might  bt  exported,'  and  that* 


wool  might  te  §%• 


eluded  from  "^igland.*  Thereupen  the  Yeefaimra  manu> 
facturera  met,  and  eame  to  fesoTutioas  that  *  the  exporta- 
tion of  wool  would  be  ruinous  to  the  trade  and  manufac- 
turers of  England,"  that  '  the  manufacturers  would  be 
obliged  to  leave  the  kingdom  for  want  of  employment,' 
~  that  *  tlie  importation  of  Irish  wooUea  yam  ought  to 


cured  the  duty  of  5t.  3d. 

At  various  times  the  leading  agncnUurutji  mail*  laud- 
able attempts  to  improve  the  quality  of  English  wool,  by 
introducing  the  Spamab  Merino  sheeo ;  but  they  still  found 
that  when  their  wools  eame  into  tAe  market  with  those 
ftom  Spein  aud  Saxony,  the  latter,  notwithwtoading  the 
import  duty,  eommanded  a  more  ready  sal*  Air  the  mann> 
facture  of  the  finer  clotha.  Hence  an  iocrease  of  the  101* 
port  duty  was  constantly  urged  upon  the  government,  and 
aueh  an  increase  was  made  to  a  small  extent  in  1813,  by 
fixing  the  duty  at  6«.  8d.  itutead  of  fu.  3d,  per  cwt.  But 
tliih  nut  satisl'ving  the  landowners,  renewed  demands  were 

madai  aa4     the  year  1840  partie*  w«r«  pUoad  in  a 

Hcetfictedlmporta.    \       (  Unrestrictea  imports* 
Unrestricted  exports,  j       (  Restricted  exports. 

These  imports  and  exportk  relate  only  to  wool  in  its  un- 
manufactured state.  The  landowners  wished  to  keep  out 
foreign  vrool,  that  their  own  might  command  a  higher 
priee :  and  at  the  same  HuMwshid  tot  an  nnreatitotad 
feiaign  aariiet  for  theit  nvniewl.  ,Tlui  onmifiactuien.  «a 
the  other  hand,  wished  for  a  flee  unpert  of  floreign  wool, 
becavtse  it  was  best  adapted  for  their  work ;  and  at  the 
same  time  wished  to  prevent  the  export  of  British  wool,  as 
a  means  of  monopolising  woollen  manufactures.  Each 
party  argued  consistently  with  liberal  policy  in  one  in- 
stance, but  displayed  the  narrow  spirit  of  monopoly  in  the 
other :  there  wu  aiigtA  and  among  on eaoh  mih  •  libeml 
and  an  illttiefal;  aM  th«  two  |wQi»«eM  10  9tt  pret^ 
e<|ually  matched. 

In  moat  of  the  subsequent  mcMoiee  taken  by  the 
two  parties  in  reference  to  the  wool  trade,  the  peers  and 
commoners  belonging  to  Yorkshire  generally  took  the 
manufacturers'  view  of  the  question;  while  those  in  the  ' 
sheep-rearing  counties  took  the  opposite  view  i  and  peti- 
tions and  rwolutions  were  poured  forth  ia  abundaaee  hy 
both  parties.  In  1818  the  matter  was  brought  on  in  par- 
liament by  the  agrieultiuiita,  and  lest  by  only  a  very  small 
majority  ;  but  in  the  fbllowing  year  the  country  was  taken 
by  surpriM  by  a  goverimieut  propitsttiou,  which  was  carried 
by  a  large  majority,  to  iner<.'iu»e  the  import  duty  o.i  foi-eign 
wool  lW>m  ^.  Bd.  to  5t>«.  per  ovrt.  ibis  did  not  fail  to 
rouse  the  manufaoturers.  who  were,  soon  in  a  condition  to 
show  that  the  high  duty  occasioned  a  oonaideiaUe  decline 
in  the  export  o(  woollen  goods ;  sittoe,  while  tn  tlw  ana 
hand,  ti»e  lagliah  veol,  unmixed  with  foreign,  woe  un* 
gited  far  the  produeUoa  of  fine  cloth,  so  en  the  otkir 
hand,  the  expense  of  using  high  taxed  foreign  wool  prc^ 
vented  them  from  competing  »ucces!>tully  with  foreign 
manulacturers. 

The  depmied  tM»  of  tha  iiooUmi  tatd^  p«fthr 
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quent  on  this  impolitic  tax,  was  one  of  the  moving  cause* 
to  the  disturbances  in  the  north  between  1818  and  182; ; 
and  the  attentiim  of  the  gOTttnment  «m  repeatedly 
dineled  to  Uw  imtter,  ojr  the  opposite  statements  of  dif- 
llmat  paitiM.  An  attempt  was  made  in  parliament  to  get 
the  tax  repealed  in  1820,  but  without  »uccc?is.  On  March 
13,  1821,  the  E^rl  of  Liverpool  mwlc  an  announcement  in 
the  Huuse  of  I.ordH,  in  reply  to  petitions  on  the  subject, 
which  is  important  being  perhaps  the  first  distinct 
authoritative  recoKnition  of  those  jutt  principles  which  had 
hitherto  been  neglected  bjr  both  parties.  Spealdnff  of  the 
manufaehtren,  he  Hid.  *  It  had  originally  been  oflered  to 
them,  before  the  enactment  of  the  new  duties,  that  if  they 
themselves  would  af^ree  to  a  free  export  of  wool,  then  go- 
vernment would  relinquish  the  duty  now  complained  of:' 
that  is,  that  the  government  would  adopt  a  liberal  system 
on  the  one  hand,  if  the  manufacturers  would  do  so  on  the 
other.  This  was  clearly  the  admission  of  an  important 
principle,  which,  if  acted  on  earlier,  would  have  wrought 
valuable  iwults.  But  the  woollen  manufacturers  would 
not  aeeept  the  repeal  of  the  tax  at  the  expense  of  what 
tow  seemed  to  think  a  greater  evil~the  free  exportation  of 
British  wool ;  and  consecjuently  the  attempt  fell  to  the 
ground.  Throughout  1H22  and  iHZi  repeated  meetings 
were  held,  speecnes  made,  and  petitions  signed ;  and  in  the 
following  year  Mr.  Robinson  (now  earl  of  Ripon),  after 
alluding  to  the  peculiar  tinge  of  OMMIopolir  shown  in  the 
arguments  of  both  parties,  proposed  to  admit  flie  export  of 
British  wool  at  a  duty  of  one  penny  per  pound,  and  the  im- 

Eort  of  foreign  wool  at  an  equal  duty — thus  showing  to 
oth  parties  the  same  meed  of  fairness.  Neither  party 
seemed  very  well  pleased  with  the  proposal,  but  minuters 
brought  it  before  parliament,  and  carried  it  into  a  law.  In 
the  following  year,  1826^  Mr.  Huskisaon  carried  some  of 
Ida  OMMimi,  whidi  ilill  fbrther  opened  the  woollen  trade. 

Two  jean  pawed  over  BNthr  quietly ;  but  in  1828  the 
wool-gnmeiB  renewed  thev  old  complaints,  and  asked  for 
the  re-ireposition  of  the  export  duty  as  a  means  of  afford- 
ing to  them  higher  prices  for  their  wool.  The  House  of 
Lords  appointed  a  L'ornmidtt'  of  Iti!(niry,  before  whom 
were  examined  witnesses  in  favour  respectively  of  all  the 
four  sub-parties  (for  the  manufacturers  were  often  alluded 
to  as  being  divided  into  the  *  loi^wool  interest'  and  the 
*ilMitiWool  intereit;*  vrliile  the  woo1<gR»w«n  were  in 
some  eases  the  *  Merino  interest,'  and  in  others  the  'South 
Down  interest).  The  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee appears  to  have  convinced  the  government  that  it 
would  be  wrong  policy  to  re-impose  the  import  duty  as  a 
protective  measure;  and  there  hasnotdneewenbecnaoy 
renewal  of  the  obnoxious  duties. 
Many  of  the  legiihtiT*  enaetments  here  alluded  to  de- 

{end  evidently  on  aooM  peealiaiily  in  foreign  wool  which 
lait  fermainilhdnTe;  and  ttds  was  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  evidence  before  the  !x)rds*  Committee  in  1828, 
where  several  eminent  manufacturers  stated  that  they 
could  scarcely  find  a  sale  for  any  woollen  cloths  if  made 
wholly  of  English  wool.  This  superiority  in  the  Merino 
wool  led  to  a  laudable  attempt  on  the  part  of  Gkorge  111. 
to  introdoee  the  Merino  sheep  into  fiogiand.  at  pro- 
dueed  n  new  breed  by  erossing  the  Mcinio  wKh  English 
dieAand  tried  to  combine  the  good  qualities  of  both. 
But  the  wool  never  attained  such  excellence  as  to  induce 
the  manufacturers  to  give  a  price  atlcriuate  to  the  trouble 
of  rearing  the  sheep,  and  alter  some  time  the  king  pre- 
srtitf  d  his  flock  to  various  eminent  graziers.  In  M^.  Bis- 
chotTs  '  Histoiv  of  Wool'  there  are  letters  of  so  late  a  date 
as  1842,  from  Lord  Western,  the  object  of  whidi  is  to  de- 
tail his  lontship'a  prDceedii^  in  respect  to  some  Merino 
sheep  preeented  to  mm  byOeorge  III. :  by  erossing  Merino 
nuns  with  long-wool  ewe'",  a  oreed  had  been  produced 
which  yields  a  good  carcajw  for  the  market  and  a  good 
fleece  of  long  wool.  It  appears  however  that  the  produc- 
tion of  thort  or  clothing  wool,  for  which  the  Merino  sheep 
in  its  natural  state  is  so  valuaUt*  haa not  boen •  piopoaed 
object  of  attainment  in  these  cxperimenta. 

The  wool  of  the  goat  [ANcnu;  GAammn;  Ooat; 
Tnwf],  as  a  material  in  the  manu&eture  of  shawls,  has 
oeen  an  object  of  some  attention  among  naturalists  and 
miien.  In  the  articles  just  referred  to,  the  nature  of 
tnis  wool  and  the  places  of  growth  are  mentioned ;  but 
it  U  fitting  here  to  allude  to  an  attempt  made  to  naturahze 
in  England  tiie  animals  which  yield  this  beautiful  shawl- 
«ool:  tto«ThinwrtioM'orth>go«wtyofAitaiaoBra»» 


thonty.  About  the  year  1820  two  agents  were  sent  oat 
by  the  French  government  to  Tibet,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  some  of  the  shawl-goats  to  Europe.  Aner  mauy 
dificttiUa»  a  few  of  the  goats  reached  Pans  in  1823^  fnxa 
which  Mr.  Tower,  a  gentleman  of  Essex,  procured  two 
rams  and  two  ewes.  Thest  he  tended  carefully,  and  by 
1828  his  stock  increased  to  27,  and  m  1833  to  more  than 
fiO.  Mr.  Tower  had  a  shawl  or  two  made  trom  the  wjol; 
but  the  quantity  yielded  by  each  animal  was  so  small  u 
to  render  the  attempt  a  failure  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  flinoe  thenatfeempta  hatra  been,  made  to  ooabiu 
the  Ca^unere  with  the  Angota,  but  we  do  not  know  villi 
what  result. 

A  few  statistical  details  may  now  be  given  to  show  th« 
nature  and  extent  of  the  wool-trade,  in  respect  both  to 
British  and  to  foreijpi  produce.  These  will  be  derived 
chiefly  from  Mr.  61801108*8  work,  which,  published  is 
1842,  brings  down  the  information  nearly  to  that  period. 

In  the  year  1800  Mr.  Luccock  estimated  the  qnnlilyflf 
wool  pvoauced  in  England  and  Wales  thus  :— 

Short  wool    .  .     202.737  packs 

Ix)ng  wool     ,  .      131.794  „ 

fikinwool    •        .      58,705  « 


Mr.  Hnhbaid'a 
flhoit  wool 
I«ng  wool 


fw  182Bwi 


303,236 


129,017  paeka 
283.847  „ 

69,-405  „ 


463.109  „ 

a  pack  being  equal  to  910  lbs.  It  has  oflen  been  asicrted 
tMt  the  attempts  to  improre  the  auality  of  Englufa 

mutton  have  deteriorated  the  quality  ot  the  fine  "  ixil.hut 
increased  the  quantity  of  the  long  wool ;  and  this  seifini 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  numbers  here  given. 

Mr.  BischofT  gives  a  table  to  show  the  ouaalitjr  d 
foreign  wool  imported  every  year  from  1741  to  1811*  ub 
we  will  condense  to  a  quinquennial  form,  thus : — 

Foreign  fVooi  imported  into  the  U/iited  Kingdom. 

lb*.  Iba.  Iba. 

1771  1.829.772  1796   4,510,534  1821  9,770,103 

1776  2,062,G28  1801    7,371,774  1826  43,796,2«l 

1781  2^478,332  1806  7,333,993  1831 

1786  IJSSiJBST  1811  4,739,972  1836  6f23M77 

1791  3,014,511  ,    1816  13,636,241  1841  49,710,396 

These  numbers  sufficiently  show  how  nrooe  i^i>^ 
woollen  manufacture  is,  when  left  to  itael^  to  derive  oi 
tnm  the  use  of  foreign  wool. 

All  the  finer  wooh  used  to  be  brought  from  Spai  n :  i  ^: 
in  176.5  the  elector  of  Saxony  imported  into  his  dominion! 
a  few  Merino  sheep,  which  tiave  had  a  most  surprisins;  in- 
fluence on  the  trade  in  wool.  The  Siixony  Mcnnos,  instts-i 
of  degenerating,  improved  upon  their  Spanish  progenitcr^, 
and  tne  wool  afforded  by  them  has  almost  driven  th« 
Spanish  wool  out  of  the  English  market.  This  nsy  be 
shown  thua>— 

•  iM.      1810.       itm.  m: 
Wool  impcMTted     tb».        n».  n*. 

fitmSpain  .  9fi»JSH  A,802^  3^536,220  liMMS 
Wool  imported 

from  Germany  ■412,394  77B||B5  5.1 13,442  21,811099 
From  which  it  appears  that  in  180O  the  imports  of 
from  Spain  were  14  times  as  lanre  aj*  from  Germsn) : 
whereas  in  1840  those  from  Germany  were  17  times  v 
large  as  those  from  Smin,  making  a  relativa  incMM  flf 
238  to  1  in  favour  of  Germany  in  forty  yters. 

Anotticr  table  gives  the  proportions  imported  ftom  31 
different  countries  in  nine  successive  years ;  but  35  of 
these  are  so  small  in  amount  that  they  may  conTeoicotlf 
be  grouped  together,  thus  :— 

Aa/ar  qf  fVool  tmporttd  in 

Uas.  1834.  1836.  ISK. 

72J76  68,608  68m 

20,714  18.9Be  84«  W» 

14,948  16,279  19.762  22.79f 

12,242  44,038  37,482  7(V-'7 

1107.         1838.        1839.         18M.  !»*'■ 

53,359  79.320  iif^m2  63.270  62.4»*3 

13.162  8,r)77  11.7,10  6,842  auO 

83,318  32,200  38^106  41j02ft  53,015 

66t7a6  60va6  8IMMB  74k«M  M^M 


From  Giemiai^ 
„  Spain 

,,  An^itralia. 
„    All  others 

From  Germany 
„  Spain 
n  Anstmha 
»  All< 
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The  value  of  English  wool  from  1741  to  17fK)  was  from 
Gfi.  to  l.itl.  per  lb.;  the  lowest  price  beini?  in  1779,  the 
lu^est  in  1772,  and  the  most  usual  from  8d.  to  dd.  From 
17B1  to  1840  the  price  of  South  Down  wool  varied  from 
7d.  m  1820  to  Xd.  in  1808;  while  that  of  Kent  loo}? 
wool,  wMria  flw  anno  period,  ▼mried  fhnn  9d.  in  1829  to 
34rf.  in  1818.  In  1824  the  restrictions  to  the  exportation 
of  British  wool  were  removed  :  the  exports  were  18,(K»)  lbs. 
in  that  year,  280.000  lb«.  in  1827.  and  nearly  5.(X>(l,aK)  lb«. 
in  1840;  thu»  showinc^  that  both  the  imports  and  exports 
of  wool  have  prodieiouslv  increased,  when  the  commerce 
in  this  article  was  allowed  to  follow  its  natural  course. 

WOOL-TREE,  a  species  of  Eriodendion.  a  genus  of 
jdlttte  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Sterculiacec.  The 
wooMiees  are  larpe  trees,  with  a  spongy  wood  which  is 
need  for  little  besides  making  canoes  in  the  districts  whrrc 
they  ?row.  The  leaves  are  palmate,  and  the  flowei^  an- 
larpt',  rcil,  white,  or  scarlet,  and  rising  singly  or  in  chisli'i>i 
from  the  sides  or  tops  of  the  branches.  The  calyx  is  naked, 
inegularly  5-lobed,  with  the  Idbea  umallv  twin ;  the  pet&ls 
■no^  joined  together*  and  are  eomwetea  with  the  oolemn 
of  the  stamem  at  the  base.  The  filaments  of  the  stamens 
are  joined  together  into  a  short  tube  at  the  base,  and 
.  divided  into  5  bundles  at  the  apex  :  these  bundles  are  lili- 
form,  and  each  bears  1,  2,  or  3  hnear  or  anfractuous  anthers 
at  the  apex,  which  have  the  appearance  of  one  anther, 
and  are  either  adnate  or  versatile.  The  stigma  is  5-  or  6- 
clefU  There  ace  six  q^cieB  of  Eriodendron,  five  of  which 
are  natives  of  America,  and  one  of  Ana  and  Aflfieaa 

B.  at^raetuotum  has  versatile  anfractuous  anthers; 
leaves  with  5,  7,  or  8  entire  cuspidate  leaflets,  glaucous 
beneath  and  a  usually  prickly  trunk.  This  tree  attains  a 
height  of  IfjO  leet  or  more.  There  are  two  varieties 
di'MTibed,  the  one  growing  in  the  East  Indies  and  the 
other  jn  Guinea.  They  differ  chiefly  in  the  colour  of  (heir 
flowers.  The  Indian  speeiee.  B.  a.  Indicum,  has  tlowers 
yellowish  inside  and  white  outside,  whikt  the  Guinea 
spcdes,  K  a.  4frieantan,  has  large  erfanson  flowen.  In 
Guinea  this  tree  is  one  of  the  largest  and  tallest  of  the 
forest-trees,  and  the  trunk  is  employed  for  making  the 
Jar^est-sized  canoes. 

E.  Samamna  has  versatile  anfractuous  anthers ;  leaves 
with  5-7  oblong,  quite  entiM,  acuminated  leaflets;  the 
petals  obovatelymatnlatet  eoftied  with  fibrous  down  on 
the  outride.  The  floweie  are  eream'Ooloured  and  are 
seated  on  the  tons  of  the  branches.  TTie  wool  contained 
in  the  firuit  is  called  in  Brazil  Samamm^  and  is  used  for 
■tufiing  pillows,  bolsters,  bed%  flto.  Itis  fimod  inBnudl 
near  the  river  Yupura. 

B.  Jatminodorum  has  anfVactnOOS  anthers ;  a  jointed 
atyle;  leaves  with  3  ovate,  acute,  entire  leaflets;  the 
petals  reflezed ;  the  tube  of  the  stamens  thickened  at  the 
top  and  entire,  with  the  filaments  1-anthered.  This  plant 
ie  •  native  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Novas.  It 
has  white  flowers  smelling  very  like  ta  those  of  the  jas^ 
mine,  whence  its  name.  The  wool-trees  may  be  grown  in 
this  country  with  heat.  They  may  be  propagated  by  cut- 
tings which  will  root  freely  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass, 
kmt  the  plants  which  are  produced  flrom  seeds  thrive  best. 
thtj  do  not  usualljr  prMuce  their  beautiful  flowers  till 
tliejrare  of  large  rin  in  tiwtr  native  eonntriee ;  tberefiire  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  thejr  ahoold  flmrar  ia  thia  ooontry. 
rDons  Miller.^ 

WOOIJ).  WOUn,  or  WELD,  is  the  comniun  name 

Sven  to  one  of  the  species  of  Reteda,  a  genus  of  plants 
e  type  of  the  natural  order  Rcsedacete,  to  which  the 
oemmon  mignonette  belongs.  The  genus  Reseda,  from 
Mdo,  to  calm  or  appease,  beeaoie  It  is  applied  as  a 
fboientation  to  relieve  pain,  ia  known  by  the  flowers  pos- 
aessing  a  calyx  almost  divided  to  the  base  with  four,  nve. 
or  six  narrow  segments;  the  petals  arc  cleft  and  ecjuiil  in 
number  to  the  segments  of  tlie  calyx  ;  the  capsule  is  blad- 
dery, and  has  a  hole  at  the  top  when  ripe.  All  the  species 
belongingtu  this  i^enus  are  herbaceous  or  slightly  shrubby 
plants.  The  species  known  by  the  name  of  VVoold  is  the 
Bueda  luteola;  it  is  also  known  by  the  names  of  Dyen' 
Weed.  Yellow  Weed,  and  WM  Jfmi,  It  haa  laneeolate 
entire  leaves,  ftimished  with  a  tooth  on  each  side  at  the 
base ;  the  calyx  4-cleft ;  the  upper  petal  <]uinquefld,  the 
lateral  petals  trifid,  and  the  lower  ones  bifid  or  simple. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  all  Europe  in  pastures  fallow- 
field^  dry  banks,  old  walls,  and  waste  places.  It  is  abun- 
dant in  Great  Britain,  where  it  ii  often  cultivated.  Thia 


plant  was  lurinerlv  made  much  use  of  for  the  sake  of  the 
yellow  ihe  which  it  imparts  to  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and 
linen.  The  demand  tor  this  dye  is  not  constant,  so  that 
varying  quantities  of  it  are  cultivated,  and  it  is  sold  ftir 
very  different  prieea.  The  mode  of  using  the  ^ant  as  » 
dye  varies.  Sontetlmee  It  is  gathered  green,  and  treated 

as  woad  and  indigo;  but  it  is  mostly  collected  when  dry, 
and  a  decoction  is  made  for  the  purpose  of  dyeing.  The 
colouring  matter  of  the  plant  has  been  separated  by  Chev- 
reul,  and  called  Luteoline.  It  may  be  obtained  by  sub- 
limation in  the  form  of  long  needle-like  transparent  yellow 
crystals.  It  is  only  sparingly  soluble  in  water;  it -is  quite 
soluble  in  akohol  and  sether,  and  oombinea  with  iMith  adda 
and  basse.  After  boiling  the  plant  for  about  three-quartern 
of  an  hour,  a  clear  decoction  is  the  result,  which  »  rapid^ 
decomposed  in  the  air.  Hence  the  necessity  of  using  thw 
dye  immediately.  The  following  table  gives  the  result  of 
the  action  of  ednain  reagents  on  tlie  deeoetion:— 

Solution  of  isinglass    .    .    .  a  slight  turbidity. 

Litmus-paper  .....  a  faint  reddening. 

Potash  lye  ......  a  golden  vellow  tint. 

Solution  of  alum    .    •    .    .  a  faint  yellow. 

Protoxide  salts  of  tin  ...  a  rich  yelloer. 

.\cetate  of  lead     ....  ditto. 

■Salts  of  copper     ....  a  dirty  yellow-brown. 

Sulphate  of  red  oxide  of  iron  a  brown,  pa.ssing  into  olive. 

A  green  dye  is  produced  by  dipping  blue  cloths  in  n 
decoction  of  woold.  A  lae  is  also  mam  fhw  the  d^oe- 
tion  with  alum,  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potassa.  The  pigment  known  liy  the  name  of  Dutch 
pink  ia  obtained  from  the  Reseda  Inteala.  The  fo^lowin;; 
account  of  the  mode  of  cultivating  this  plant  is  taken  from 
Don's  'Gardeners  Dictionary:'  —  'The  seeds  are  sown 
usually  after  barley  is  taken  off  the  ground  in  autunm,  or 
it  is  veiy  commonly  sown  with  barlev  in  the  spring;  but 
the  first  mode  is  the  best,  because  the  plants  make  some 
progress  the  flnt  year,  and  in  the  following  season  they 
will  be  twice  the  uie  of  those  sown  in  spring.  After  the 
ground  has  been  well  ploughed  and  harrowed,  the  seeds 
sliuuld  be  sown  broatl-cast,  of  which  one  gallon  is  suffi- 
cient for  an  acre.  Unless  the  ground  is  very  poor,  it  will 
not  require  any  dung.  The  best  crops  however  will  l>e 
the  result  of  dnlling  and  cultivating  Xnt  acop  alone.  The 
diilh nay  1m  afomanut, and  tlw  plants  afar  indiee dis- 
tance in  the  rows.  The  plants  should  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds  by  hoeing.  When  seeds  are  required  a  small  por- 
tion should  be  left  standint;  lur  this  purpose,  and  the 
plants  should  be  pulled  as  the  seeds  npen.  The  whole 
crop  may  be  cleared  off  before  the  time  of  sowing  wheat, 
which  is  the  best  crop  to  follow  dyer's-woold.  The  crop 
is  taken  by  pullinr  the  entire  plant ;  some  pull  it  when  in 
flower,  others  pull  it  earlier.  Out  the  last  appears  to  be 
the  best.  In  performing  the  work  the  plants  are  drawn 
up  by  the  roots  in  smalt  handfuls.  and  set  up  to  dry  after 
being  tied  with  one  of  tlie  stalks  ;  sumetinies  however  they 
liecoine  suffieiently  dry,  without  Ijeini;  set  up,  by  liirning. 
These,  after  they  have  been  completely  dried,  are  tied  up 
into  Imndles,  and  sold  by  the  name  of  fVetd-cord' 

Unnaoa  ctaerved  witn  regard  to  the  nodding  niikea  of 
yellow  floweiB  possessed  by  tlw  woold,  ttwt  they  followed 
the  course  of  the  sun  in  their  nutation,  and  that  they  even 
did  this  when  the  sky  was  obscured  by  clouds.  They  point 
to  the  east  in  the  morning,  to  the  south  at  noon»  to  the 
west  in  the  evening,  and  to  the  north  at  night. 

(Don's  Miller ;  Bumen'a  OmMmv;  Ure%  JHUkmmf  ^ 
Arts  and  Manufactures.) 

WOOLER.  [NORTHUMBKBLANO.] 

WOOLHOUSE,  JOHN  THOMAS,  an  Bngliah  awgwm 
who  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  treatment  of  disMses 

of  the  eye.  For  this  purpose  he  travelled  throughout 
Europe,  and  became  known  to  the  princijial  men  of  science 
ol'  his  day.  He  wrote  many  works  on  the  eye  and  its 
diseases.  They  are  all  written  in  French,  and  were  put>- 
lished  in  Paris,  although  he  does  not  appear  to  nave 
resided  in  ftanoe.  His  best  works  are  nis  *  Catalogue 
dlnstmnens  poor  les  Operations  des  Teux,'  pabllriied  in 
8vo.  at  Paris  in  161)6,  and  bis  •  Experiences  des  diftcrentes 
Operations  manuelles  et  des  GutriBons  sp/'citiques  qu'il  a 
practiqu^es  aux  Yeux.'  This  last  liook,  which  contains  a 
good  account  of  the  various  operations  performed  at  the 
time  it  was  written,  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1711.  His 
books  are  all  written  in  an  inflated  styles  and  were  evW 
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dentiy  intended  to  advance  hu  views  in  the  practice  of  hia 
ail.  Ht;  wiolc  itiminst  Hi'istcr  on  tin'  (.vat  ui'  LHtaiait,  in 
which  he  contended  that  it  wait  not  iii  thu  crvataliine  lens. 
There  i»  at  prcaimt  ia  the  Ubnuy  or  thu  Colleg«  of  Sur- 
geooa,  Loadoiw  «  ntnuacript  woik  by  VVgoHwwie.  entitled 
'  TniU  dw  lutediM  d«  IXXU,'  In  two  vohuD«s  quarto. 
Thia  work  is  mora  «oi»pkt«  tbiS  oUmt  1Nlt%  Mk  wu 
never  publinhed. 

(^10^.  Mtd,i  WoQlhoiM^  JiVAfcat  Oollit*  of  Urn- 

geona.) 

WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED  MANWAOTURES. 
TIm  VMumfaotiUM  in  vool  and  in  wonted  ate  lo  eloaely 
eonneetad,  in  v^maot  both  to  their  past  history  and  to 

the  industrial  arrangemcntu  invoKi'd  in  them,  tliat  it  will 
be  convenient  to  treat  oitliein  uikIit  om'  litadin^.  Wuiiis 
arc  divided  into  two  :;ioat  claii-scs — fl'iihui^-uo'Uit  and 
combntg-woolH,  or  tkurl-wwtjg  and  iong-wooU ;  and  the 
fabrics  woven  iiuin  them  are  termed  wooilens  or  worttedt 
leeoiding  as  the  one  or  the  other  is  employed.  Clothing- 
woola  poiaen  in  hii^h  perfeetion  that  pelealiar  property 
which  enables  the  libres  to  '  felt '  or  interlace  one  amonff 
another,  and  to  form  thereby  the  dense  compact  material 
of  vhic-h  men's  garnu  nia  arc  so  largi  ly  made  in  this  conn- 
try  [Hat,  p.  04  ;  Sukkh,  p.  35G]  ;  whereas  oombing-WQolSi 
though  long  in  fibi-e,  are  aeficient  in  the  felting  pvo^ec^. 
nndnre  therefore  employed  foratufii  nierinaa,heM».  nna 
n  Iarf(e  number  of  ftibiiee  whieh  ^  not  nnderfotlie  reltinff 
or  fullinfr  process.  Tlie  nmnner  in  which  these  differences 
atfect  the  routine  of  nianulncture  will  be  seen  farther  on. 

It  is  probable  that  ini  utlu  r  iit  llu'  textile  manufactures 
if  so  antient  ai>  that  of  wool.  &heep  were  reared  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  them  om  1w  ttttle  doubt  th«t  tlw  UN  of 
the  wool  for  eioUiinf  urn  anon  adopted.  If  n  neai  of 
wooHcn  ibree  be  yweaed  tnnlv  tofetner  in  n  flat  layer, 
the  fibres,  by  virtue  of  their  feltinfj  property,  will  cohere 
into  a  continuous  sheet  even  wiiliout  the  proees*  of  weav- 
ing ;  and  tlii.s  ]»roiH  rty  couid  not  fail  to  attiiic!  iiutice.  The 
passages  in  the  BiUe  wliich  seem  to  allude  tu  the  um«  of 
woollen  garment!  are  well  known ;  and  we  have  indirect 
evidence  from  vaiioua  ounrten  to  show  the  pevaleiMe  of 
A  dmilar  custom  in  the  wit  genemlly,  in  earhr  timaa.  The 
spinning  of  the  fibres  wa*  most  probably  effeeted  by  the 
finsrers;  while  the  thi»tle  or  tcailc,  as  at  present,  was  used 
to  cuiiiIj  onl  the  iibrcs  ;  llie  dyfiiip  uf  tlie  threads,  loo,  it 
M  quite  evident,  was  well  underntoud  by  the  antients. 
Among  *he  Greeks  and  Roman*  the  woollen  manufacture 
was  of  %  domestic  oharaoter :  but  vet  it  wonid  seem  that 
the  ^olUnf  of  Inrge  nnnies  mtut  nava  leqnired  «rranfre< 
ments  of  n  more  extensive  kind.  The  natives  of  India, 
afler  the  epoch  of  the  Macedonian  conquests  in  that 
country,  made  khawl-cloths  of  exquisite  Ijcuuty,  consist" 
ing,  as  is  supposed,  of  abort  wool  woven  without  felling; 
and  the  Greelu  and  Romans  m%y  have  derived  kome  of 
their  nutdea  of  proceeding  Awn  well  n  qnarter.  But 
however  this  mny  be.  the  Rommm  ff  bath  aei«  won 
woollen  garments  very  generally. 

The  decay  of  the  arts  consequent  on  the  irruption  of  the 
barbarians  into  Home  did  nut  appear  to  have  extended  to 
thia  manufacture:  wooUen  clothing  was  still  made  in 
moat  of  the  oountiies  where  the  Romans  had  established 
colonies  i  and  there  are  indiontinos  tlwt  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury the  nnnufacture  beoanetlM  oooupation  of  a  particu- 
lar fraternity  in  the  I^ow  Countries.  The  wool  employed 
was  at  first  the  produce  of  their  own  country ;  but  they 
afterwards  imported  wool  from  other  counttiJ*.  and  car- 
ried on  the  manufacture  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Low 
Countries  became  in  a  great  mea.>iure  the  oloUiing  district 
for  Europe.  Spain  prodnoed  elttUt(br  haiialf.  nndaMlWred. 
about  the  thuteentb  century.  eamideiaUn  ivpntntlen  fbr 
the  beauty  of  the  fabrics  produced,  coiwequent.  we  may 
suppojiC,  on  the  fine  wool  which  the  Speusli  sheep  have 
for  centuries  prcniviccd.  Tlic  Italians  and  ftmah  tHHTftl 
upon  this  manufacture  at  a  l«ter  penod. 

In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  na  Inmtdation 
which  occurred  in  the  Netlierlanda  drova  Mpy  of  the 
dothiein  into  other  cottntriea,  nnd  some  of  viev  eame 
to  Bn^nnd.  William  of  Malmeabury  says  that  the  king, 
glad  of  such  an  acc«ssion,  placed  these  Flemish  clothierH 
Qiat  in  Carlisle  and  then  in  the  western  counties.  From 
that  time  the  mention  of  clothiers  is  fr«<went  in  the 
uld  ciironicles;  l.'juduii.  Oxford,  Lincoln* ^tintingdoa. 


York,  Mottiii^Iiam.  and  Winchester,  beinf  « 
tawnevhnitntha  nanuMm  nwiiiiMWi  vhOtit 


otiier  towns  there  were  cloth-dealers  who  paid  a  hoeooe- 
ilnty  to  tlx' king  for  the  privilege  of  buying  and  selling  dyed 
cloUis.  It  has  been  stated  [Wool,  and  TBk  Wool  T^&h] 
that  the  kins  frequently  had  oensidereble  revenues  btm 
English  vnoli  Md  thia  dimwMtnnaa  lad  to  the  inMi> 
ment  of  nurny  kwi,  tending  to  ue  •uanaien  of  teeifi 
wool  and  the  use  of  English  wool  only  in  our  manufactunt 
Indeed  an  enutueratiuu  of  all  the  laws,  suoiptutry  lud 
commercial,  pa»M-d  by  our  early  kings  in  respect  to  th« 
woollen  manufacture,  would  be  as  remarkable  for  Us  »• 
tent  as  for  the  absurdity  of  the  laws  themselves.  Tbs  tx- 
clusion  of  9panUli  wool  froea  EnKliih  braad^otii;  tbi 
linutatkn  oTthawMth  of  branMofli  to  twoyaids;  tkr 
determination  of  the  width  of  striped  cloth  made  at 
Bristol ;  the  appointment  of  towns  where  alone  cloth  cou.i 
be  bought  and  sold  ;  the  appointment  ol  the  office  ui 
king's  Animagert  whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  the  cloib. 
markets^  end  measure  all  the  cloth  sold,  to  see  that  theis 
was  no  detmiin  of  length,  sjid  who  raeeived  a  fts  fa 
every  pieoa  or  eiolh  to  which  he  sMadita  Ue  snI:  lbs 

ftrohibiUon  to  export  woollen  cloths  until  they  had  Wen 
ulled;  the  granting  of  permission  to  make  certain  cum 
kinds  of  cloth  three-quarters  of  a  yard  in  width ;  thebxiof 
of  %  leaden  seal  to  pieces  of  doth  wrought  in  London  lAit 
the  snkMiiba  -  these  are  some  of  the  laws  by  which  the  |e< 
niwMBt  tried  or  bapad  to  rnmlntn  tbemanMrneiiwl 
they  wUi  lerra  to  oanvey  an  imn  of  fho  gananl  ehanclir 
of  others. 

Edward  III.  brought  about  a  great  extension  of  tbt 
,  manufactiire  by  inviting  over  some  skilful  weaver*  i:m 
the  Netherlands,  FuUefi  in  his  ^Church  History,'  gwa  t 
very  quaint  aeOMinl «( tna  Matter,  EngI  ish  w  ool  wu  uid 
to  be  worked  up  pom  ennBeBiAiUxbkthe  Netbarlamdstbu 
in  England ;  and  Bdwnid  thonght  that  Ij  gettieg  «nr 
some  of  the  Flemings  to  this  country,  he  could  imDrov« 
the  native  manufacture.  This  s^cros  to  have  been  aoni ; 
and  the  following  distribution  of  the  manufacture,  cudm- 
quent  on  this  inuntgratioD,  shows  how  widely  this  bivuh 
of  industiy  beeame  uHtied'-^Norfalk.  (bstians ;  Suffulki 
baiie  i  Essex,  saya  «ads«tge«i  Kent,  bread*eloth  i  Qnok 
kerseys;  doncesleidiire,  cloth;  'WoreeatenhiiSb  ehwi 
Wales,  friezes;  Westmoreland,  cloth;  'Vorkshirs,  ek>lh; 
Somersetshire,  serges ;  Hamj^aluie,  Ueik^hire,  and  Sum i, 
cloth. 

For  several  reigns  suljsequent  to  thnt  of  Edward  III.  tlx 
woollen  clotba  WUle  in  England  appear  to  have  bm 
chiel^  of  •  oMPa  oMdity  i  ,t)ia  mknti  aC  the 
tnrera  diieeting  thrir^ention  nhiefly  to  wonted  bbmii 

while  the  finer  broad-clnfbs  were  imported  from  Ifrsbsat, 
a  proof  that  the  excrtiuu*  uf  Edward,  though  »ucee«»fol 
in  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  manufacture,  wereqot  wis 
respect  to  quality.  ti)e  reign  of  Henry  Ylll,  tbs  »■ 
ports  of  Engliid)  ehi^  beeame  very  large,  insomuch  tbt 
when,  tbinagh  Mm  mill  the  inarkeU  of  apftia 
Netherhnds  ware  enaai  to  ^  Snnlisb.  grew  canwM* 
arose  among  the  mamiftietnrer^  w'ho  could  not  siD  Vt* 
cloth  which  they  sent  to  Blackwell  H&Il,  a  kind  of  Ow 
Hall  whence  I-ondon  dealers  and  merchants  were  suppli** 
About  this  time  the  manufacture  in  the  counties  of  o^'^* 
set,  GlmMWlilk  VUtli  and  Worcester  wu  limited  to  ecu- 
pornta  tomw  t  and  tlii  most  absurd  lam  were  psfM4  to 
conflna  it  to  flioso  ibvoiavd  spots ;  bnt  dvring  the  KilM' 

Elizabeth,  owinj^  partly  to  many  of  these  restrictions  Whl 
removed,  and  partly  to  the  immigration  into  KsglsiB  Si 
many  weavei-s  driven  from  the  Netherlands  by  the  persecu- 
tions of  the  duke  of  Alva,  a  considerable  advance  waintf^e 
in  the  English  manufacture.  In  the  following  rei^  tbt 
English  dyaia  succeeded  in  obtaininc  n  law  prohibiting  tb( 
expoH  efolath  in  the  white  ornndyad  Hate,  under  the  ex- 
pect at  ion  that  they  would  be  gainers  thereby  i  '*k*|v 
many  other  monopolies,  it  defeated  its  own  aim;  the  IWm 
and  Germans  ictvued  to  buy  English  clotls  in  the 
state,  and  thus  the  exports  fell  so  eaonaousl)  im  >i/«'*'* 
well  as  manufacturers  lost  by  the  impolitic  prohibition. 

IMni  tbn  tima  of  the  SUiarU  a  narrow  poliey 
nuned  ma  mannfMtnre.  At  one  time  there  was  sn  «^ 
tempt  to  get  all  Spanish  wool  brought  to  this  countr}'.  »M 
to  no  other  countries;  at  another  time  the  export**'"* 
of  English  wool,  of  fullers'-eaith,  and  other  jnatensJsw 
manufacture,  was  prohibited ;  English  dolhiers  relu«d  » 
receive  Fkm^igs  among  them,  frcm  a  feeling  of  '"'^j 
the  Undon  flserchanu  pioeuMd  nn ant  'Hotubitiogku 
fbifignvB  tai  bnyiag  and  aaUingi       mm  ^ 
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measures  were  passed,  either  by  parliament  or  by  corpo- 
r&tiona,  tending  to  cripple  the  free  spread  of  the  trade 
and  manufocture.  Ireland  suffered  sererely  by  this  mb- 
dttCTOUB  system ;  for  after  beine  compelled  to  give  nf  lha 
exportation  of  cattle  to  England,  on  account  of  the  ooitf 
plaints  of  the  li^r&ziers,  she  turned  attention  to  the  pVWth 
of  wool ;  but  this  offended  the  Enirlish  wool-growers ;  and 
if  Irish  cloths  were  sent  to  England,  this  roused  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  English  clothiers ;  eo  that  fixMB  about  1040  to 
the  and  of  tha  century  than  WM  OM  continuous  etrusgle 
ia  Irdaad  t»  bttr  up  agaiait  Um  wMah  policy  of  KngGuid 
in  respect  to  wool  and  its  manufkotorss. 

Throughout  the  irreater  part  of  the  eighteenth  eentury  the 
tnai.ulaclure  steadily  increased  in  EnglaiKl,  especiaUy  in 
those  ifllirus  made  of  long  or  combing  wool.  When  the 
inventiuns  in  spinnlnfooiachinery  gave  the  extraordinary 
irapetua  to  the  ootton-manufkaturetthatof  woollen  beoame 
thrown  comparatiTely  into  the  ihidt  t  but  the  appKeation 
of  improved  machinery  has  since  increased  the  power  of 
the  manufacturers ;  while  the  great  improvements  in  the 
quality  of  German  and  Australian  wools,  combined  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  liberal  policy  in  respect  to  commerce 
and  interchange,  bid  fair  to  give  to  the  woollen  and  worsted 
manufactures  m  England  a  mora  healthy  tone  than  they 
aidnhited  at  the  and  of  tha  lait  eentonr.  In  a  mbeequent 
page  we  eive  a  few  statistical  details  iUuitmtiTt  of  tha  ex- 
wnt  and  localization  of  the  manufacture. 

Twoctmn  ov  m  WooixBir  IfainrrAcion. 

It  hag  been  before  explained  that  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture relates  to  such  fabric*  as  require  the  use  of  short  or 
felting  wool.  This  wool  Undergoes  a  very  large  number  of 
prOpiMii  in  the  oouraa  of  the  oianu&eture.  If  wa  take  a 
pieoa  of  brand-cloth  M  a  rapreaentativa  of  thie  —iwifaature 
generally,  the  following  an  tha  HMMMifa  pnanNi  by 
which  it  is  produced 

1  Sorting  the  wool.      10  Spinning.        18  Fulling. 

2  ftcottiii^orWMhing.  11  Reeling.        19  Scouring. 
8  ])y«iiit  (Whan  dyad  IS  Warping.       90  Tenteriag.' 

in  the  wool).  13  Singeinf.  21  Teasling. 

4  Willylng.  14  Weaving.  22  Shearing. 

6  Picking.  IB  Sroiirinp.  23  Brushing. 

6  Oiling.  16  Dyeing  (when  24  Picking. 

7  Seribbliqg.  dyed  in  the  25  Pressing. 

8  Oaidmg.  aloth).  »  Faeking. 

9  Bhibbfaif  .  17  Buriiiif  . 

About  one-half  of  these,  in  the  most  improved  forms  of 
proceeding,  are  effected  by  machinery  ;  and  the  other  half 
by  hand. 

The  sorting  of  the  wool  is  the  tirst  operation,  and  is  one 
of  flmch  Importance,  alnoethe  quality  of  the  cloth  depends 
greatly  on  a  due  admixture  of  different  kinds  of  wool. 
£aeh  pack  of  wool  contain*  many  difiV>rent  qualities,  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  \hv  fleece  whence  it  was  taken,  and 
other  circumstances ;  and  much  tact  and  discrimination  are 
called  for  in  the  separation.  The  sorter  has  to  make  his 
•election  in  relation  to  the  Jlnenest,  the  to/tnen,  the 
$inngtk,  the  colour,  the  eleanmUt  and  the  weight  of  the 
wool ;  and  in  reference  to  theaa  qualltica  he  separates  the 
ilrool  into  many  parcel!,  which  receive  the  names  of— 
*  prime,'  '  choice,'  'super,'  '  head,"  '  down  rights,'  '  seconds,' 
•fine  abb'  'coarse  abb,'  'livery,"  Ike.  With  respect  to 
fineness,  Dr.  Parry  found  that  the  finest  fibre  is  that  of 
Spanish  ewe.  the  meandiameter  of  which  ia  |^  of  an  inch  ; 
while  the  coarsest  it  that  of  Wilts  ewe,  meamring  J,  of  an 
inch.  All  woolly  fibres  are  thicker  at  one  end  than  the 
other ;  but  the  leas  the  difference  in  that  respect,  the  more 
valuable  is  the  wool ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  favonrnbic 

Kints  in  Merino  wool.  According  to  the  kind  of  goods  to 
made,  so  do  the  several  qualities  in  wool  require  to  be 
•tudied  I  and  benoa  tha  importance  of  the  wool-aorter's 
occupation. 

When  the  proper  kinds  are  selected,  they  are  nest 
wuhed  or  tcoureJ,  to  free  them  from  the  grease  which  in- 
variably attaches  to  them.  The  wool  ia  soaked  in  a  ley  of 
•tale  urine  and  soap  at  a  temperature  of  about  120",  and 
idterwardaifaiaod  with  eold  water.  In  large  manufactories 
the  wool  is  peaaed  between  the  rollers  of  a  powerful  press 
■llaf  waahinf  •  to  free  it  firom  nearly  all  moisture. 

If  the  cloth  is  dyed  in  the  wool,  that  operation  succeeds 
the  scouring  ;  but  if  dyed  « in  the  piece,'  many  other  pro- 
cesses intervene  ;  and  it  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  kind  of 
colour  as  to  which  plan  is  followed.  Supposing  the  dye- 


ing to  be  completed,  however,  the  wool  undergoes  the  pro 
ecas  of  '  willymg'  or  *  willowing,'  which  is  somewhat  ana* 
logous  to  the  '  batting '  or '  scutchinK'  in  the  cottoiMgaaau- 
facture ;  the  object  being  to  open  anodkenlangle  the  loeka 
wool,  and  cleanse  them  from  sandy  and  other  loose 
impurities.  The  most  improved  machine  for  this  purpose 
\^  tnat  made  by  Mr.  Lilly  of  Manchcsli  r,  which  acta  in  the 
following  manner :— The  willy  is  a  kind  of  hollow  trun- 
cated cone,  having  an  axis  nmning  through  its  centre  ;  on 
this  axis  are  fixed  three  wheela  of  different  diameten, 
bearing  on  their  circumference  itaor  longitndiinl  ban 
•tuddM  with  shai-p  spikes.  The  cone  revolves  with  a 
rapidity  of  three  or  four  hundred  revolutions  per  minute, 
within  an  outer  cyliiulrical  casing,  who-se  inner  surface  is 
armed  with  similar  spikes.  Tlie  machine  is  fed,  b\  means 
of  an  endles*  apron,  with  wool,  which  enters  at  the  >niall 
end  of  tha  eooei  and  travels  to  the  larger  end  by  virtue  of 
the  cantrifldgal  fiwee  produeed  by  the  rotation.  Aa  it 
passes  onwards  between  and  among  the  spikes,  it  becomes 
opened  and  disentangled,  the  fibres  of  each  lock  8cparate<i, 
and  the  impurities  detached.  But  this  is  not  all.  When 
the  wool  has  reached  the  lower  end  of  the  cone,  it  passes 
into  a  reoeptaele  where  a  flin  is  revolving  with  great  rapi- 
dity, by  wiUoh  a  eurrent  of  air  is  generated  sufficient  to 
blow  away  all  tha  duat  mltad  with  the  wool ;  while  at  the 
same  time  a  kind  of  revolving  cage  distributes  the  wool  in 
a  flat  equable  layer  or  stratum.  Thus  the  same  machine 
disentancle.4  the  iibres,  separates  the  imnurities,  blowa 
away  the  dust,  and  lays  the  wool  in  a  smootn  sheet. 

Some  kinds  of  woof  require  milling  more  than  once ;  but 
thii  ia  aot  the  case  lirith  the  finer  qualities.  There  are  . 
however  frequently  aotna  linpuiltiea  which  cannot  be  re> 
moved  by  the  willy;  and  such  are  afterwards  picked  out 
by  boys  or  women,  called '  wool-raoatef8,*or  '  wool-pickers.' 
A  further  opening  of  fibres  results  ftom  the  iirocess  of 
'  scribbling  ;'  but  before  this  is  elTected,  the  wool  under- 

§oes  that  of  oiling ;  it  being  spread  out  on  a  floor,  sprin- 
ted with  olive-oiL  and  well  beaten  with  staves.  The 
ter^Utg'maihiiu  ia  Very  similar  in  its  principle  of  action 
to  the  riuding-m(irfiinp,mi\\\  being  intended  to  separate 
the  fibns  comi)letelv.  and  to  lay  them  in  a  very  equable 
stratum.  Each  iiiucliiiie  ronbi>1s  of  several  cylinders,  on 
whose  external  surfaces  are  rows  of  teeth  or  wires.  These 
are  combined  in  a  strong  frame,  and  so  fitted  as  juat  to 
touch  and  woric  against  each  ether ;  the  wirce  on  one 
cylinder  are  bent  in  a  direction  eontiaiv  to  thoee  in  the 
adjoining  one  ;  so  that  wlien  all  the  cylinders  are  revolving, 
and  wool  is  applied  to  the  first  one  of  the  series  by  an 
endless  apron,  it  is  caught  from  toolh  to  tooth,  carried 
rapidly  from  cylinder  to  cylinder,  separated  completely 
from  all  entanglement,  and  finally  given  forth  in  the 
abape  of  a  delicate  fleece  or  sheet.  It  becomes  wound  on 
a  revolving  roller,  after  Intving  pa.<i$ed  through  the  senb- 
bling-machine  ;  but  when  it  Icavf  s  the  carding-machine 
it  present*  the  appearance  of  slender  rud^,  cviinders,  or 
pipes,  which  are  ciiiied  airdtuns. 

These  cardings  are  then  spun  into  yarn  for  the  use  of 
tlie  woollen-weaver;  the  process  of  spinning  being  ge- 
nerally effected  by  meaw  of  the  tluobing-^bilty  or  tlub- 
hine-madiine,  and  afterwarda  Inr  the  common  jenny  or 
mule-spinning  machines ;  the  slubbing-billy  bringing  the 
wool  to  the  state  of  a  soft  we.ik  thread,  and  the  spinning- 
machine  giving  it  the  proper  firmness  and  hardness  ibr 
yarn.  The  following  will  give  an  idea  of  the  appearance 
and  mode  of  action  of  the  tlubbing-billy,  aa  described  by 
Dr.  Ure :  A  A  ia  a  wooden  frame,  within  which  u  a  move- 
able carriage  DD,  ranning  on  lower  ^e-iaila  oo,  on  Mo- 
tion-wheels 1, 2.  The  carriage  contains  a  number  of  steel 
spindles,  such  ns  3,  3,  which  leceive  a  rapid  motion  from  a 
long  cylinder  F,  by  means  of  separate  cords  paiising  round 
the  pulleys  of  the  respective  ^pindles ;  this  cylinder  is  a 
long  drum  of  tin  plate,  six  inches  in  dianu  tcr,  covered 
with  paper,  and  extends  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
carriage.  The  spindles  are  placed  in  a  frame  ao  as  to  stand 
nearly  uprishi  at  abmit  fcur  inches  apart;  their  lower 
ends  being  so  kuincd  a-s  to  act  a.s  pivots.  The  drum  lies 
horizontallv  before  the  spindles,  with  its  centre  a  little 
lower  than' the  line  of  the  spindle-pulleys.  The  drum  re- 
ceives motion  by  a  pulley  at  one  end  with  an  eiuiless  band 
from  a  wheel  jL  whicdi  la  placed  on  the  outside  of  the 
main  frame,  ana  wMdi  is  turned  by  the  spinner,  placed  at 
Q,  with  his  right  hand  applied  tu  a  winch  ;  and  by  this 
movement  the  spindles  are  made  to  revolve  rapidly.  Each 
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rabdle  icetfTM  m  loft  card  or  ihibbinfp,  which  comes 
tlmMlgh  beneath  a  woodm  roller  C  Cat  one  end  of  the 
frame.  A  child  is  cmploytd  here,  who  brings  the  card- 
ing from  the  card-enfjine,  and  places  them  upon  an  in- 
clined cloth  between  B  and  C  These  cardings,  being 
drawn  Iwneath  the  roller,  arc  then  caught  between  two 
itila  at  6,  and  there  held  tuL  The  wire  7,  the  lever  8. 
Mid  the  wheel  5,  are  all  concerned  in  the  looaeningof  the 
carding  from  the  rails  at  a  particular  period  in  the  opeilh 
tlon.  Tlif  movement  then  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Har- 
grcave".s  bninning-jenny  ;  a  small  portion  of  each  cardinj^ 
is  allowed  to  pose  between  the  rails  or  clasp ;  and  this 
portion  is  then  drawn  oat  or  dongated  to  the  state  of  a 
thread  bv  the  reeeanon  of  the  eainage  towards  the  other 
end  of  the  Unune.  Memiriiile  tiie  mndles  hare  been 
kept  in  motion,  by  which  ft  aHdlt  twist  is  imparted  to  the 
thread  or  slubbing.  The  fldler-wire  8,  and  the  rail  4, 
Moist  in  regulating  the  winding  of  tht-  thread  uniformly  on 
the  spindles.  The  process  then  is  thus  conducted :  a  child, 
called  a  'piecener,  takes  the  carding  from  the  eaiding- 
nacbine,  andlaji  them  on  the  inclined  nron;  th^  we 
thenee  carried  up  beneath  the  roller  ana  between  the 
clasp,  and  the  workman  or  'slubber,'  by  managing  his 
moveable  carriage  with  one  hand,  and  the  wheel  which 
turns  the  spindles  with  the  other,  elongates  the  '  cardinc' 
into  'slubbing,'  and  winds  it  on  the  spindles.  The 
pieeeners  are  employed  and  paid  by  the  slubber;  and 
seme  )rears  ago  great  cruelty  was  said  to  be  inflicted  on 
the  children  by  the  workmen  for  any  neglect  of  ttieir  duty ; 
but  the  inspectorship  of  factories  has  remored  such 
swirces  of  discredit  to  the  factory  system. 

In  the  spinning  of  the  wool,  which  follows  the  slabbing, 
the  kind  of  machines  employed  and  the  general  character 
of  the  processes  are  so  similar  to  those  exhibited  in  the 
cotton  manofiMiture,  that  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  Corroif- 
Si'iNMNO  and  SpiNinMO  for  details. 

The  process  next  following  that  of  spinning  is  iteming, 
by  which  the  yam  is  worked  up  into  a  textile  fabric.  If  it 
be  a  plain  cloth,  the  loom  employed  is  very  simple  in  its 
Hrranjt:enient8;  if  it  be  a  twill  or  an  ornamental  fabric,  the 
loom  is  somewhat  more  complex ;  but  the  general  airange- 
ments  will  be  suiBctentlr  understood  by  a  reference  to 
Wbatimo  .  Hitherto  woollen  cloths  have  been  principal  ly 
woven  by  hand-weavers ;  but  the  power-loom  is  every  year 
bpcoming  more  and  more  appliea  to  this  purpose.  Some 
of  the  cloths"  are  woven  as  broad  &s  twelve-quarters,  to 
allow  not  only  for  the  shrinkage  occasioned  in  the  sub- 
Bcuuent  process  of  fulling, but  for  an  edging  or  -  list,' made 
either  of  goats'  hair  or  of  coarse  yarn,  into  which  the 
tenter«hooks  are  thrust  in  the  process'of /ffn/ertng-. 

Aa  the  wool  has  been  dressed  with  oil  beftwe  spinning,  and 
with  abe  befiire  weaving,  it  beeomea  mtrnm  to  mr 
H  fkwB  thma  iiapwitiea  tmmedialeljr  altar  Am 


This  1%  the  object  of  a  second  tcouring  process,  inwhirt 
the  cloth  is  beaten  with  woodenlnallets  in  a  kind  of  irourt 
or  mill ;  soap  and  water  being  let  in  upon  it  first,  and  tbtt 
clear  water.  Being  then  carried  to  the  diying-rtMm,  e 
the  tenter'nouad,  it  ia  stretched  out  by  means  oihootoa 
raih^  and  allowed  to  diy  in  n  nraotii  and  extendad  dih. 
It  is  then  tidcen  into  a  room  and  examined  by'burim' 
who  pick  out  all  irregular  threads,  hairs,  or  dirt  Mas 
this  it  is  ready  for  the  important  process  of  fulling  (t 
felting,  which  imparts  to  woollen  goods  that  peculisrity  o! 
surfiice  whereby  tney  are  distinguished  from  all  othen.  X 
large  maia  of  doth  folded  into  many  pliea  is  put  into  the 
fuHing-raill,  where  it  b  expoaed  to  Ae  long-contimii 
action  of  two  heavy  wooden  mallets  or  stocks.  SupoiM 
cloth  has  lour  fuilings  of  tliree  hours  each,  a  thick  solnliH 
of  soap  being  spread  between  each  layer  of  clolhetaT 
time.  During  the  violent  percussions  which  the 
thus  receives  for  twelve  hours,  the  fibres,  being  at  evon 
stroke  strongly  impelled  together*  and  driven  into  the 
doecat  possible  ooidaet,  ftt  iMigth  hook  into  eaeb  otto  If 
means  uf  the  little  aeirations  on  their  surflMea, naiil  b9 
berome  firmly  and  inextricably  united  ;  each  thread,b<ift 
of  the  warp  and  well,  being  so  compacted  with  those  thi: 
are  contiguous  to  it,  that  the  whole  seems  formed  intouc; 
substance,  not  liable,  like  other  woven  goods,  to  unnvt^I 
Nvhen  cut  with  the  adiaon.  This  compacting 
the  cloth  manufkctttre  is  effected  by  beating,  and  acilM 
•  fulling in  the  hat-manufacture  it  is  eflFeded  by  JW|aj 
and  rolling,  and  is  called  'felting;'  but  the  twoaradwjf 
analogous  in  principle.  Tliis  process  thickens  the  ««■ 
remarkably,  but  diminishes  it  both  in  length  and  breson 
nearly  one  half.*  . 

In  the  fulled  state  the  doth  presenU  a  woolly  and  roo^k 
appearance,  to  improve  whien  it  goes  through  the  p- 
cesses  of  teazling  or  raiting,  and  ^tearing  or  oUmj, 
the  object  of  the  first  being  to  raise  the  ends  of  the  •»» 
al>ove  the  surface,  and  of  the  second  to  cut  them  •'l* 
uniform  level.  The  raising  of  the  fibres  is  effecteJ  t) 
thistle-heads,  teazling-cards,  or  wire  brushes.  Tesilw  a.-* 
the  seed'poda  of  the  dipiaau /^dlonum  [TaASLil.  hav  n,' 
smdl  htxdnd  pointa  on  thefr  amfluca;  and  they j  r« 
formerly  used  in  the  cloth  manulkctore  thaa:— aniunwf « 
these  were  put  into  a  small  fkame  with  handles, «osiio 
form  a  kind  of  curry-comb ;  and  this  was  worked  by  rw 
men  over  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  which  was  gujpenflea 
horizontdhr,  the  direction  of  working  being  fi"'  P^^r* 
with  the  waip.  and  then  paialld  with  the  weft.  Fromw 
trouble  requirad  to  cleM  the  baiba  of  the  teaiua""" 

•  KVUnp*  IwTa  Uvm  Itna^  t«  tin*  bcra 
innnrBt*  by  Ihc  yitMtm  '  '  ''' 
gmt  •immih  m  lb*  ft' 
mU  for  tudl  atlMBlh   


■  sswH  usww  w  ••WW  ■  ■ '    —  ■   ■  -  -  mmm^m 

roevM of  felliaf  onlr.  vHtuMt  tba  ahi  ot  ^'W'S^ 
llM  Ml  or  a  hat  (limiUHy  |iraihicc<l)  «<>°^^2tS 
uttt.  BothUkcrlo  Dm  a^iwijgMDWtiJtialw"*"^ 
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fined  with  woollen  fibres,  from  the  weakenintr  of  their 
point*  by  the  water  with  which  the  cloth  waa  saturated, 
and  from  the  high  price  which  the  large  demand  enabled 
them  tu  command  m  the  market,  numerous  attempts  were 
made  from  time  to  tinw  to  lubftitntc  mthtllift  pfluta;  but 
wt  believe  that  ftom vuiow  ewnet  the  te«dM«r« itill 
pratored,  and  are  now  used  in  a  more  efficacious  way  than 
loiiucrly.  The  teazles  are  arranged  on  a  cylinder  in  a 
machine  called  a  *  gig-mill ;'  the  cloth  is  stretched  on  two 
cloth-beams;  the  cylinder  moves  in  one  direction  and  the 
elodi  in  nothtr,  nd  the  fibm  bcoooM  tfaneby  worlnd  «r 

k 


combe.1  up.  llie  aniMied  cut  shows  the  section  of  mdl 
a  machine  ;  where  the  doth,  pMHD^  from  a  roller  A, 
round  the  rtlie'r  r,  comes  in  oontut  With  the  brushes  c  on 
tbc  wheel  a,  and  aiterwaidf  ptasee  round  g  and  /  to  the 
roller  A;  tiie  roller  ^  being  so  regulated  by  the  pialoa  n 
and  the  rack  m  as  to  keep  the  cloth  thcrouirhlj  stretched; 
and  the  revolving  brush  /  being  so  adjusied  as  to  clean 
the  teazling  cardii  r.  In  some  recent  machines  the  teazl- 
ia«:-points  are  made  of  wire,  to  obviate  the  waste  of  3000 
natural  teazles,  which  takes  place  in  the  dreeeuig  of  one 
^ce«  of  cloth ;  bat  ttiU  the  old  taailei  teem  to  nuiiitwa 
Bwir  eupremacy. 

When  the  <  n  !s  of  the  fibres  have  been  thus  raised  to 
the  surface,  thiy  are  next  .Hhcared  or  cropped,  a  process  of 
great  beauty  and  bingTilarity.  Originally  this  process  was 
performed  by  means  of  large  hand-sheais,  the  cloth  being 
stretched  over  a  it.iRed  laLile,  and  the  workman  proceed- 
ing to  clip  the  ciwia  of  the  fibrca  in  a  regular  aod  aquable 
manner.  TMa  was  aa  operatkm  requiring  great  dolEnrity ; 
and  the  men  who  worked  at  it,  being  m  the  receipt  of 
f^ood  wag.;s,  were  so  alarmed  at  the  introduction  of  snear- 
ing  machines,  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
that  serious  hots  occurred  in  the  west  of  England.  But 
the  machinet  became  by  degrees  extensively  employed. 
Tta«r  eonsiftod  «acb  of  a  pair  of  ah«an»  as  io  the  hand- 
OMtfiod;  but  all  the  movementa  were  cllbeted  by  ma- 
chtneiy.  More  recently  a  machine  has  been  introduced 
whoae  action  is  regulated  on  a  different  principle,  as  will 
be  »een  frum  the  annexed  cut:  bbb  are  aisk-formed  cut- 
ters, working  against  a  thin  bar  of  steel  a  u  a,  of  a  semi- 
circular form  ;  which  cutters  in  their  revolution  travel 
round  against  the  edge  of  the  bar  or  blade  in  each  a  way 
as  to  shave  off  the  filaments  standing  up  on  the  suriikce  of 
the  cloth  beneath.  The  doth  is  represented  by  the  shaded 
part.  The  wheel  eee,  eet  in  motion  by  machinery,  im- 
parts action  to  the  circular  cutters  attached  to  it  through 
the  medium  of  the  rack  d  d.  It  is  easv  to  see  that,  whether 
the  machine  travels  along  over  the  cloth,  or  the  c>oth  tra- 
vels along  beneath  the  machine,  everv  part  of  the  fibrooa 
eurface  is  acted  upon  in  precisehr  the  lame  wmjr  bj  the 
double  rotation  of  toe  wheel  and  tne  disk-cttttan* 

When  the  cloth  has  been  raieed  and  ilieirBd  (whieh 
operations  are  repeated  two  or  three  times  for  superfine 
cloth),  it  is  brushed  by  a  machine  consisting  of  a  system 
of  btmies  affixed  to  cylinders;  the  cloth  being  exposed 
Ot  the  same  time  to  the  action  oif  the  bruabaa  aaa  of  steao. 
A  Cevr  subsequent  operatiOM 
P.G«Mo.]74A» 


their  object  the  imparting  of  •moothoess,  ffloea,  <cc.  to  tho 
cloth,  prepantoiy  to  ite  bdqg  plaood  in  ttn  htnfa  of  Ikt 
dealers. 


A  few  remarks  Blight  here  be  made  on  the  different 
kind*  of  goods  oooing  under  the  denonination  of  *  wooUan 
manuJkcturee  f  but  it  will  be  convenient  finrt  to  oolioa  the 
chief 

Prockssks  of  the  Worstkd  Manufactotib. 

Tlie  long  wools  for  worsted  fabrics,  not  requiring  to  HO* 
dergo  the  felting  process,  pa-ss  through  a  circle  of  opera- 
tions different  ImnthoeehUheito  noticed ;  since  the  obiect 
iniriew  iirather  to  hivtheftbres  in  a  parallel  position  than 
to  twist  and  entangle  them  one  among  another.  All 
combing-wools  are  longer  in  fibre  than  the  clothing-wools, 
but  they  are  subject  to  the  division  into  'long'  and  *8liort* 
combing-wools ;  the  lonji;,  varying  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
in  length,  being  used  principally  for  coarse  worsted  good% 
and  the  abort»  uom  four  to  seven  inchca,  beany  used  fiir 
hosiery  and  aome  other  purpotet. 

Alter  the  wool  has  been  sorted,  washed,  and  BOOOrtd 
from  the  adherent  grease,  and  dried  in  a  heated  room  it  is 
carried  to  a  machine  called  a  *  pliicker,'  conlaininc  a  pair 
of  spiked  rollers,  by  the  action  of  which  the  wool  is  cleansed, 
separated,  and  the  fibres  straightened,  preparatory  to  the 
prooeae  of  '  combing.'  In  hand-commngf  which«  unUl 
modem  timca,  was  the  only  mode  fellowed,  and  whidh  is 
rather  laborious  work,  the  proceedings  are  somewhat  as 
follow: — The  comber  is  provided  with  a  pair  of  combs 
such  na  are  here  leproaentcd,  n  conb-poit  to  which  to 


Wool-ConlM. 

attach  the  comba.  and  a  comb-pot  or  store  for  heating  the 
teeth.   Each  comb  consists  of  two  rows  of  steel  tcetn.  A. 

one  row  longer  than  the  other,  inserted  in  a  wooden  stock 
or  heed  e,  mm  which  protrudes  a  handle  d,  at  right  angles 

to  the  direction  of  the  teeth.  Some  combs  have  three 
rows  of  teeth.  The  workman  tinst  heaU  the  teeth  of  one 
of  the  combs  in  the  stove,  and  fixes  it  in  the  post,  teeth 
uppermost.  He  then  takes  a  small  handful  of  wool,  con- 
sisung  of  about  four  ounces,  sprinkles  it  with  oil  to  in- 
Braoaa  the  plianqr  and  dnctili^of  the  filaments,  and  wotha 
it  about  between  has  hands  to equaliae thecal  on  eveiy  part 
of  the  fibres.  The  comber  then  takes  half  the  bundle  of 
oiled  wool,  and  daslics  it  on  the  upturned  teeth  of  the 
comb,  till  it  IS  all  deposited  there, and  caught  between  the 
teeth  sufficiently  firm  to  be  retained.  Tl^  comb  with  its 
irool  ia  plnecd*  pointo  dommards.  in  the  stove ;  and  tnt 
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lay*  the  other  half  of  the  bundle  of  wool  on  it,  and  places 
this  like\vi:>e  in  thu  stove.  When  both  combs  with  their 
sii]>p)y  ot  «oo!  are  properly  w.iriui'd,  the  coniber  holds  one 
ol  tliem  over  his  knee  witti  his  lell  hand,  while  st  ated  on  a 
low  stool,  and  with  the  other  comb,  held  in  hi-^  hand, 
he  eomba  th^  wool  upoo  tiie  fint*  by  introducing  the 
pointi  of  the  teeth  of  one  comb  hito  the  wool  contained  in 
the  other,  and  drawinjf  them  throujfh  it.  Thii  ia  repeated 
til!  the  fibres  are  laid  parallel.  The  comber  always  bepins 
by  inlroduiing  the  pomi-  of  the  teelh  of  one  comb  tiist 
into  the  extremity  ot  the  fleeee  contained  in  the  teeth  of 
the  other,  and  he  then  advanees  deeper  at  e&eh  suecveding 
stroke,  till  at  length  the  combs  are  workec  as  c\a»ii\)/  as 
poe«ib)e  without  bringing  the  teeth  in  actual  collision : 
this  plan  js  followed  to  prevent  the  breaking  of  the  woolly 
fibres  by  too  powerful  an  action  in  the  first  instance. 
The  wool  wliicli  remains  uncombed  on  tlie  teeth,  and 
which  coiislilutes  about  one-eighth  of  the  length  of  the 
fibres,  IS  unfit  for  spinning  into  wontidt  MuTia  eonse- 
qiiently  applied  to  otnar  purpoaee. 

At  a  wofatad  ihaloiy  in  tha  north  we  aawa  most  efficient 
nrmV^f -Tt**'***,    which  a  portioa  la  npraaented  in  the 


Combioi;  TVIicvl. 

annexed  cuL  It  oonnita  of  two  wheela  nt  larsa  diameter, 
like  the  one  here  dceteibed,  having  wires  phwed  round  tiie 

circumference,  parallel  with  the  axis,  and  pointed  at  one 
end  so  as  to  act  like  teeth.  A  boy.  fitting  on  the  ground, 
strikes  wool  on  the  points  ol'  thu  leclh  in  one  wheel,  w  as 
to  make  it  adhere  to  and  bet•.^eetl  them.  The  two  wheels 
are  then  made  to  rotate,  the  distance  bttween  them 
being  such  that  the  teeth  of  the  one  can  draw  through 
or  comb  the  wool  lying  on  the  teeth  of  tlie  other.  This 
is  eifected  with  great  rapidity;  and  when  the  combine: 
is  completed,  the  •  top '  or  combed  worsted  is  taken  off 
by  a  boy  or  kcirl  in  a  continuous  shver  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  wheel,  while  the  '  noils 'or  uncombed  part  is 
removed  by  another  boy. 

When  the  wool  lips  been  combed  either  by  hand  or  mar 
chine,  it  is  transTcmd  to  the  breaking-franu^  Hm  iljMt 
of  which  u  to  open  out  any  fibres  which  may  have  eacaned 
the  action  of  the  combs.  In  this  machine  the  wool,  alter 
passiiii;  between  rollers,  is  exposed  1o  the  action  of  a  kind 
Oi  endless  comb,  travelling  round  two  rollers  distant  from 
each  other :  ai  d  the  arrangements  as  to  relative  velocities 
are  such,  that  the  wool  becooMs  somewtuit  drawn  out  as 
wall  as  combed  parallel,  and  leHtaa  tha  ■anhina  im  fh» 
ftarm  of  a  roll  or  narrow  tielt. 

The  breaking  beine  thus  effected,  the  a1tv»r  of  wool 

Ijroceeds  to  a  large  bobbin  or  cylinder,  round  which  it  is 
apped  into  a  continuous  roll.  It  i*  then  pav>M>d  a  second 
time  through  a  breaking-fi ame,  having  teeth  tiner  and 
more  closely  set  than  the  former.  The  soft  woolly  riband 
IB  then  subjected  To  the  action  of  a  machine  analogous  in 
wiaeiiple  to  the  dravriog^ljaaBa  of  the  cotton  manu&abMra ; 
flw  ol$e«t-  bdng  to  etitend  th«  length,  diminiah  tha  thick* 

ness,  and  equalize  the  number  ol"  tibres  of  the  sliver. 
Hitherto  the  woolly  iibres  are  merely  slighUy  coherent, 
trilhmthavtacwvteM;  bBttbqranMwpHM^tkra^ 


a  roving'maMtu,  preparatory  to  the  procns  of  iqrinnins. 
The  workintr  parts  of  this  ni;ifhine  aie  slii;htlv  shnwn  m 
section  in  the  annexed  cut.  1  he  wool-caiiiin»r  or  ^!u^;t 
passes  beneath  a  roller  F,  towards  a. cyhnder  E.v\l  oie*iu.  , 
face  is  studded  with  points  or  teeth,  another  mktanre  cl 
the  extensive  application  of  the  combing  proc  ess  in  the 
long-wool  manulhrtura.  Thawool,aner  being  adid  oa 
by  thaaa  toatli,  paasei  between  the  pair  of  rollers  A,  tthm 


it  is  pressed  by  the  upper  loQer  being  ui^ed  downward*  ^ 
by  the  weight  C.  Of  (hcae  rollers  the  upper  one  u  ol 
wood  covered  with  leather,  and  the  under  one  of  iron, 
fluted  parallel  with  the  axis;  and  the  rollers  being  insdt 
to  rotate  faster  than  the  feeding-roller  F,  it  neceisaiiij 
follows  that  the  sliver  of  woo!  bec-omes  elonsrated  to  a  -'iH 
of  still  greater  tenuity  while  passing  between  them,  li 
is  then  caught  by  a  second  pair  of  rollers  H,  kept  in  clow 
contact  by  the  weight  D  ;  and  as  these  rotate  still  nxxt 
lapidly  than  the  former,  the  sliver  is  still  more  eloofptid,  | 
until  Its  thickness  is  so  umall  that  the  fibres  can  anice^ 
cohere.  But  in  order  to  give  them  the  requisite  eohcicnl 
strenglh,  they  are  shsrhtlv  twisted  by  the  bobbin  sadlf  ^ 
G,  that  beautiful  contiiviince  which  is  so  extemivw 
adopted  in  the  textile  nianu fact  ures.  One  fork  or  lee  ot 
the  rotating  flyer  G  is  hollow  or  tubular,  and  down  tbu 
tube  the  delicate  cord  of  wool  posses ;  then,  taj  AaHfi' 
rotation  of  the  flyer,  the  wool  or '  roving '  bepeawiimw 
on  the  spindle  of  the  bobbin  concentric  with  the  flyK 
The  siraitrht  or  rectilinear  niotioii  of  the  roving  wliile  »p 
proaching  the  flyer,  combined  with  the  circulariDotion il 
the  flyer  itself,  imparts  a  twi.st  to  the  roving,  safiONitb 
enable  it  to  undenro  the  process  of  spinning. 

The  spinning  of  the  worsted  bears  so  close  a  niamil>hiiff 
to  that  of  eotton.  aa  deaeiibad  in  Com»-8pimnw  iv 
Sninnwo,  that  a  refrranee  to  fhoae  artidaa  will  leSetti 
convey  a  general  notion  of  the  process.  When  spun,  the 
worsted  yam  is  wound  on  a  reel,  and  is  thence  made  af 
into  hanks  of  560  yards  each.  Tliese  hanks  receive  Atra 
minations  according  to  the  number  of  them  which  go  to* 
pound,  and  the  yarn  derives  its  name  in  like  minner; 
ihua*Ne.a«' vara haaSMbaaka to  the  pound.  InwiM 
inatanoea  the  hantc  ta  reckoned  at  840  yarda.  The  ninb 
are  tied  up  into  pounds :  the  pounds  are  combined  into 
bundles;  and  the  bundles  are  made  up  into  bale*  « 
24()ll)«.  each,  ready  for  the  market. 

Here  terminate  the  operotions  of  a  worsted-mill ;  for  tlx 
dyeing  of  the  yarn,  and  the  weaving  into  the  varioui  kindi 
of  teitile  fabnca,  lead  aa  to  other  departoMota  of  ladwU}- 
[Dvimo;  Ws4viit«.] 

VABimn  AND  PtAcaa  or  Woouuw  awd  Womtid 

M\NrrACTURES. 

When  it  is  considered  that  %voollen  and  worsted  good* 
differ  primarily  in  the  length  of  fibre,  it  is  easy  to  imagirx 
that  many  varieties  may  be  produced,  according  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  separation  is  carried  out.  The  varioui 
modes  too  in  which  the  warp  and  welt  threads  are  m*» 
to  hnterlaee,  as  explained  in  Wax  two,  naturally  le*'^ 
the  p'oduelion  of  many  dilFerent  classes  of  good*.  ThlS< 
lour  conditions,  viz.  the  length  of  fibre,  the  application  or 
not  of  the  felting  quality,  the  production  or  not  of  a  velvet- 
like  nap  or  pile,  and  the  diversities  depending  on  the  loom, 
give  ris«i  to  the  innumeiable  and  fancifully-named  kind9_'i 
wooUea  and  worsted  goods.  Blanks  flaaaalii  ^uw^ 
Merinos,  mousseline-de-laines  ('wool  nniiBaa'X  ko** 
bazets,  tammies,  shalloons,  says,  moreens,  calinancoefc 
c&salet*,  lastings,  baise,  and  a'hottt  of  other  names,  MM 
«r  wttob  are  SOW  Mtt^r         out  of  vMbtnA  P"* 
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way  to  othei*.  point  to  the  diT«i«  •pplieatioM  of  lonf- 
wool  in  the  proauction  orwovanfftbries;  while  kenevmere 

sntl  other  names  indicate  distinctions  in  the  feltcd-woo! 
goods.  But  beaides  ttiese  di vei-sities,  there  are  others  de- 
pending on  various  circunihtaiices  ;  such  as  the  admixf  ito 
of  woollen  with  wonted,  or  of  either  ot  them  with  cotton 
or  aillc,  in  the  Hune  fidwie;  the  dyeing  of  the  materiel, 
aometimee  in  the  piece,  aayilMMa  wiilannlr  in  tha  yam, 
and  eometimes  in  a  party-«oloaml  mode  called  *  doudiog 
and  the  printing  of  devices  on  one  surface. 

A  few  examples  may  suffice  to  illubtrate  this  diverbity, 
and  may  also  show  wliy  it  his  iid*  been  deemed  nccessHry 
to  devote  leparate  articlei  to  these  fabrics  in  previous 
parts  of  the  » Cydopadia,*  except  in  a  few  casee.  Plain 
broad-cloth  is  a  epecimeii  of  plain  weaving,  followed  by 
the  fullmg  procese;  wheteat  kmeymere  is  a  twilled 
fabric,  siniilatly  fulled.  S>>rgfs  are  twills,  having  worsted 
warp  and  coai-se  woollen  welt.  Blankets  are  made  of 
very  soft  yarn,  aiU-rwards  worked  up  into  li  kind  of  pile 
kgr  nulling  i  and  many  varieties  of  cuaise  cloth  are  of 
analofOiia  ■treeture.  aombazeen  [Bombasibn]  is  a  twilled 
mixture  of  worsted  and  nlk ;  wheieas  PopUn  m  an  untwilled 
mixture,  showing  mora  ailk  than  worsted  at  the  turiace. 
Modern  goods  called  S^uonieM  and  Orleans  are  made 
of  woollen,  sometimes  mixed  with  cotton,  and  afterwards 
pnnted.  iJ/u^  is  made  wholly  of  worsted;  wlulc  Merino 
Ma  fine  woollen  twill,  sometimes  pnnted.  The  material 
•oUodCluAmere.ifproperif  aoiMUllM,iamadeof  the  i-hawl- 
goat  wool,  moch  in  Uia  mm  wuf  aa  narino ;  but  moet  of 
the  ikbrios  so  eaUed  are  made  of  aheep^  wool.  C^autt  is 
a  mixture  of  woollen  weft  with  silk  warp,  and  is  generally 
printed.  Mou-ise/nif-df-iaine  was  originally  all  vrool,  but  is 
now  frequently  mixed  with  cotton,  and  generally  printed. 
Norunch  crape,  unlike  common  crape  [CrapeJ,  is  com- 
posed of  wool  and  silk,  something  like  challis,  but  with- 
out baiag  printed.  Cr^  4»  Zfoa  is  formed  of  worsted 
and  alk;  and  Attffon  fief  of  wwited  only.  These  ex- 
amples are  only  intended  to  indicate  the  sources  of  the 
varieties  in  woollen  and  worsted  goods,  forte  enumerate  all 
the  varieties  themselves  would  be  nearly  impossible.  Thi*  is 
particularly  the  case  in  respect  to  ft'aittcoattngi,  where 
fancy-weaving  adds  another  to  the  sources  of  diversity. 

Various  dctaila  have  beon  ^nmt,  at  different  times  and  in 
different  fbrms.  to  illnstratetha  dMribotkm  of  these  manu- 
factures, in  respect  to  the  towns  where  they  are  carried  on 
and  the  goods  produced  at  each  ;  but  themcitsatisractorr, 
perhaps,  are  those  given  by  Mr.  M-Culloch,  in  the  '  Staiis- 
tied  Account  of  the  Bntish  Empire;'  and  from  that  work 
wa  will  borrow  the  following  detaila. 

The  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  tha  most  important 
elothing-distriet  in  Enghuid,  eahihiti  an  area  of  nearly  40 
miles  l)y  20  occupied  by  clothinii;  townsaod  villages.  Leeds. 
Hradford,  Halifax.  Huddeisfield,  Dewshury,  and  Wakefield 
are  the  t,'i eat  manufacturing  centres.  Mixed  or  coloured 
cloths  are  made  principally  in  the  villages  we.-»t  of  Leeds 
and  of  Wakefldd;  white  or  undyed  cloths  are  made  chiefly 
in  the  villagea  ooeopying  a  belt  of  country  extending  Irom 
near  Wakefleld  to  Shipley.  These  two  districts  are  tolera- 
bly <li.stinct ;  but  at  the  margins  of  the  two,  both  kinds  of 
cloth  are  tnanufacTured.  Flannels  and  baizes  are  the  prin- 
cipal -voolli!:!  articles  made  in  and  near  Halifax,  together 
with  cloth  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Blankets  are  made  on 
the  Una  between  Leeds  and  Huddersfield.  Bradford  pro- 
vidflB  rvf  la^tr  the  spun  worsted  required  for  the  va- 
liouB  mano^etnrei.  Stum  are  made  at  Bradford,  Halifax, 
and  Leeds ;  and  narrow  cloths  at  Huddersfield.  Saddte- 
worth  furnishes  broad -cloth  and  keraeymerea.  In  the 
neighbourhootl  of  Batley  and  Dewsbury  are  establishments 
called  'shoddy  mills.'  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  yarn 
fhtm  dd  woollen  rags,  which  ia  used  hi  tha  waving  of 
aooe  eoaiia  kinds  of  goods.  „  .  ,. 

Tha  Waet  of  England  takes  rank  next  to  YorkjOiire,  and 
fomerly  took  precedence  of  it.  l^he  finest  kinds  of  bioad* 
cloth,  from  Saxony,  Australia,  and  Spanish  wool,  are  made 
in  Gloucestershire.  Tin-  manaUicture  is  carried  on  in  a 
district  called  thei5o«o/n«,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  county; 
tha  town  oir  Btroud  being  a  kind  of  centre  for  the  whole. 

Thera  are  mora  than  a  hundred  woollen  factories  in  Glou- 
cestenhire^  basidea  Oia  numarous  villages  of  small  hooica 
inhabited  by  hand-loom  weavers.  Wiltshire  pradnOM  TCiy 
fine  cloths,  at  Bradford,  IVowbridge,  Westbrny,  Meiksmun. 

Chippenham,  and  the  snrroundinc;  villat^es ;  while  cloth 
of  various  kinds  is  made  at  WUton,  Warminster,  Heytes- 


I  buiy,  and  Calne.  Taunton,  FVome,  Tiverton,  and  the  tnr- 
ronndinf^  villages  constitute  thn  Somersetshire  elolhinc 
district.  Devonihin  and  Donat  have  Uttla  wodlcn  nutttur 

facture. 

Tliere  is  another  district  lis  distinctly  marked  from  the 
two  Just  noticed  as  they  are  from  each  other:  this  is  the 
Norfolk  district,  which  was  long  the  principal  se^  of  the 

*  stuff'  or  wonted  numulkctun.    IndMd  tha  anna 

*  nontad '  ia  aatd  to  hava  bean  darlvad  front  tha  name  of  a 
parish  in  Norfolk,  where  stuffs  were  first  made ;  but  there 
are  not  wantiiifc  those  who  refer  it  to  Osladet,  the  name 
given  to  them  by  the  early  Flemish  weavers.  Bombazeens, 
crapes,  camlets,  and  shawls  have  constituted  the  chiel 
fabrics  for  which  Norfolk  has  been  celebrated ;  but  the 
manufactures  in  this  county  are  understood  to  ha  dediiw 
ing,  chiefly  on  aecoont  of  tna  absanee  of  coal,  wbieh  baa 
caused  a  large  share  of  the  oneralions  from  both  Norfolk 
and  the  West  of  England  to  be  transferred  to  Yorkshire ; 
indeed  it  is  said  that  most  of  the  yam  BOWUMd  inNorfUk 
is  spun  at  Bradford  in  Yorkshire. 

These  are  the  three  great  districts  engaged  in  the  eOll- 
sumptton  of  wool :  to  which  may  be  added  Leicestershire, 
where  nearly  dl  the  Wonted  Koeklngi  are  made,  employ- 
ing ten  or  twelve  thousand  stoeking4iames.  But  besides 
these,  there  are  minor  articles  of  manuflwture  which  seem 
to  have  become  located  in  particular  spots  in  various  parts 
of  England.  Druggets  and  lon£:-elIs,  the  latter  of  which 
were  formerly  much  purchased  by  the  East  India  Com- 

Kany,  are  made  in  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Plush  is  made  at 
lodburv  in  Devonshire.  Baite,  which  used  to  be  made 
largely  in  Essex,  is  now  chiefly  made  at  Rochdale.  Salis* 
bury  produces  flannels  :  and  Witney  and  Chichester  blan- 
ki'ts.  Kidderminster,  Wilton,  CirencfsftT,  Woicesier,  and 
Axminster  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  carpel-manufacture. 
Coarse  woollen.s  and  druggets  are  made  largely  at  Kendd, 
Keswick,  and  Ambleside.  Druggets,  shalloons,  and  serges 
are  made  at  Andover,  BMingMoka,  and  Alton ;  wonrtad 
shag  at  Banbury  and  Coventiy;  rugs  at  Burford;  fleecy- 
hosiery  at  Godalming;  bunting  and  crape  in  many  parts  of 
Suffolk. 

In  Wales  the  principal  manulactures  relating  to  wool 
and  worsted  are  •  sfronic  webs'  or  •  high-country  cloths,* 
'small  wetM*  or  < low-country  cloths,'  flannels,  stuckingi^ 
socks  wigs,  end  gloves ;  the  chief  counties  being  MontgO* 
mery,  Merioneth,  and  Denbigh.  The  'strong  weln' are 
Used  principally  for  workmen's  jackets,  iromng  cloths,  &c.; 
while  the'smail  weba'ara lai^pdy oied fiw tlavaa' dothinf 
ill  tf.  West  Indies. 

In  Scotland  the  fine  woollen  manufacture  is  upon  %ttrf 
limited  scale ;  but  a  good  deal  is  done  at  Aberdeen,  Stirling, 
Galashiels,  Jedburgh,  Hawick  Inverness,  Kilmarnock,  and 
Paisley,  in  the  vroduetion  of  varioos  kinds  of  woollen 
and  worsted  goods,  sneh  as  eoarse  phudtng,  elan4aKani, 
woollen-hose,  blankets,  flannels,  and  especially  carpets  and 
shawls.  The  manufactures  of  woollen  and  worsted  croods 
in  Ireland,  owing  to  the  un-^rtlled  state  in  which  that 
country  haa  unfortunately  been  placed,  are  quite  iosigni- 
fieaat 

IfoDB  Off  Con  Bnonm  turn  HAMUxaennui  amb  Sau. 

Different  usages  prevail  in  different  counties  respecting 
the  connection  between  employers  and  employed,  buyers 
and  sellers,  in  the  woollen  and  worsted  manufaetures.  In 
the  West  of  England  the  general  plan  of  operation  isthi.«  : — 
The  master-clothier  buys  hu  foreign  wool  from  the  im- 
porter, and  hia  Bndiih  wool  front  the  wool-alapler.  He 
employs  in  dl  tha  diftront  ptoeessas  tbroa[|;h  whAeh  tha 
wool  passes  in  the  course  of  manufacture,  distinct  daises 
of  persons,  who  sometimes  work  at  their  own  houses,  and 
sometimes  in  the  factory  of  the  roaster-clothier.  Each 
workman  confines  himself  exclusively  to  a  particular 
branch  of  the  manufacture  ;  and  this  has  been  siipposed  to 
have  lad  to  the  excei.enoe  of  the  West  of  England  cloth. 

A  sacflnd  «ode  is  on  tha  faatorrieyileiu,  nowextensivdy 
adopted  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  roaoter- 
manufacturer,  who  sometimes  possesses  a  large  amount  of 
capital,  employs  a  great  number  of  workmen  in  one  or 
more  buildings,  under  the  inspection  of  himself  or  a  super- 
intendent. In  this  system,  as  in  the  master-clothier  nrfftrm, 
the  workman  has  no  property  in  the  material  on  which  he 
in  employed. 

In  the  domestic  system,  which  was  tha  ona  eriffinally 
adopted,  the  arrangement  ia  dtogether  diffarenL  llMlar 
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this  •ystem  the  manurncture  is  eondiirted  by  a  number  of 
•mail  nKu-.teiTs  who  lue  generally  pofcwjji-Md  oi"  v«  i y  limited 
capital,  and  who,  besides  their  buuness  as  manulacturere, 
mostly  occupy  iarmn  of  a  few  acres,  partly  for  the  support 
of  their  fkmuies,  and  partly  for  the  cooTenience  of  tneit 


nunulkcture.  Iha  doiawfHc  clothien  have  in  their  houses 
from  one  to  taw  Iooibs,  on  which  thev  employ  themselves, 
their  winM,  and  children,  and  pernapa  other  assistants. 

Durinp  harvest  their  wives,  children,  and  servants  art.'  scut 
out  into  the  fields  to  work.  Formerly  these  clothiers  used 
to  carry  tho  wool  thioutch  rH  the  Masrt's  of  its  manufacture, 
till  it  was  brouf(ht  to  the  state  of  undressed  cloth  ;  but  of 
late  vears  they  have  availed  themselves  of  '  public  mills,' 
tRrbicQ  are  catabliebad  in  and  among  the  clothing-villages, 
fbr  the  perfbrmanee  of  some  of  the  processes;  these  mills 
having  oecn  erected  on  a  joint-stock  principle,  by  shares  of 
sal.  or  100/.  each,  principaJly  subscribed  by  the  domestic 
clothiers.  When  machinery  began  to  be  extensively  cm- 
ployed  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  the  domestic  clothiers  became  vio- 
Jentv  exeited,  unoer  the  apprahenauMi  that  their  trade 
would  be  taken  fnm  them  by  the  new]]|[-mvented  machines. 
A  Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  probable  operation  ol  iimihincry  in  respect  to  the 
well-being  of  the  dome--tic  clotliier>  ;  iind  alter  examininjf 
numerous  witaeaees  thev  made  a  Report,  in  which  they 
detittled  the  diatiaethre  mtum  of  the  factory  and  the  do- 
meitie  ajntenw.  and  came  to  a  eondoyion  that  *  the  two 
lyitemt,  instead  of  rivalUnf ,  are  mtitoal  aids  to  eaeh  other ; 
each  suppiyinp  the  othorR  dcfcets.  and  promoting  the 
other's  prosperity.'  '  Kxpenence,'  says  Mr.  M'Culk)ch, 
'  has  proved  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions.  The 
number  of  small  manufacturers,  and  the  c^uantity  of  cloth 
prodtWtd  by  thtm,  have  both  increased  since  18()6 ;  but, 
■a  the  miBMMr  of  fiustoricai  and  the  quantity  of  cloth 
made  in  thaa^  iMTe  iacniMd  iliU  more  rapidly,  the 
former  coiiititiite»  at  praetnt,  a  lorn  pvopoctioa  of  the 
trade.' 

As  respects  the  >alr  of  the  cloth,  halls  have  been  esta- 
blished for  this  purpose  at  Leeds,  Halifax.  Bradford.  Hud- 
dersfield,  and  other  towns,  which  are  attended  on  the 
pabiie  marketpdayi  bv  thouiaoda  of  the  smaller  dasa  of 
■wmiAMtnren.  The  nails  are  divided  into  kmg  walks  or 
palleries,  consisting  of  two  rows  of  stands,  each  of  which 
to  marked  with  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
occupied.  On  these  stands  the  cloth  is  exposed  for  sale  ; 
and  when  the  market  opens,  the  manuiacturen  take  their 
stations  at  the  stands  behind  thdr  goods,  the  merchants  or 
bttjeis  passing  to  make  their  pvrdiases  throush  the  ave- 
IMM  between  the  rows.  The  time  during  which  the  halls 
an  open  is  limited  usually  to  about  one  hour  and  a  half; 
but  In  this  short  interval  purchases  to  a  very  larce  amount 
are  made.  There  are  two  cloth-halls  at  Leeds,  one  tor  the 
sale  of  mixed  cloth,  containing  1800  stands,  and  one  for 
the  sale  of  white  cloth,  containing  130O  stands.  ITiese 
halls  are  appropriated  exclusively  to  the  oae  of  those  who 
have  served  r^ar  appientieeahipe  to  the  buaineaB  of 
eloth-making ;  they  are  managed  by  trustees,  and  many  of 
the  stalls  are  the  freehold  property  of  the  persons  who 
occupy  them.  All  the  cloth  sold  in  the  halls  is  rouph  and 
undre.s-sed.  Thase  by  or  for  whom  it  is  bought  have  w  hat 
are  termed  '  finishing-shops,'  where  the  cloth  is  shorn, 
dressed,  and  fitted  for  use.  This  ia  analogous  to  a  lystem 
pursued  by  the  bobbin-net  naaafcetarsfs  at  Nottingham, 
wbeic  the  net  is  sold  by  the  maker  in  the  rouirh  state  as  it 
ItftWethe  loom,  and  purchased  by  other  parties,  who  singe, 
dress,  and  finish  it  ready  for  the  market. 

For  the  sale  of  various  kinds  of  goods  woven  in  North 
Wales  there  is  a  market  held  at  Shrewsbury ;  but  it  is 
cu^tcmary  for  the  drapers  of  that  town  to  travel  into  the 
country  and  buy  goods  wherever  they  And  them.  It  is 
then  usual  also  for  the  principal  drapers  to  keep  servants, 
the  greater  part  of  the  year,  among  the  manufacturers,  with 
whom  they  get  acqnaiirted,  assist  tliose  who  are  poor  with 
loans  to  purchase  wool,  and  superintend  the  makina:  and 
dressing  of  the  goods.  At  Welshpool  a  flannel-msrket  is 
held  once  a  fortnight  To  this  market  the  manufaotureis 
used  to  bring  their  goods;  but  now  a  set  of  middle-men  go 
•bout  the  oountnr,  and  buy  all  the  flannels  the  manufac- 
turers have  to  sell.  At  the  Welshpool  market  nothing  is 
sold  on  credit,  every  piece  beinc  paid  for  as  soon  as  mea- 
»  and  a  simUar  system  prevails  in  the  other  woollen 


Extent  of  tbk  Manvfactuu  and  Mmaxa  or 
OmaTivaa. 

The  Custom-house  returns  enable  us  to  form  somethini; 
like  a  correct  opinion  of  the  quantity  of  cloth  which  :i 
manufactured  in  England  yearly ;  but  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  and  the  number  of  persons  engaired  have 
been  very  variously  estimated.  In  1739,  the  writer  of  t 
pamphlet  on  the  sutgect  of  wool  estimated  the  number  nf 
persons  engaged  in  the  woollen  nanulhetiire  et  IjBOO^OOu, 
and  their  wages  at  11,737.S00/.  per  annum:  this  estimstt 
was  obviously  an  over-charped  one.  Dr.  Campbell,  in 
1774,  thought  that  there  niicht  probal)ly  at  that  time  U 
1,000,000  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  in  Eng. 
land,  that  the  value  of  the  wool  used  was  3,000,0lKV.  per 
annum,  and  that  this  value  was  increased  to  ]2,000jX4V. 
by  the  processes. of  manufacture.  In  1800  the  wooiles 
manufacturers,  in  committee  before  the  House  of  Lordi, 
made  the  extravagant  estimate  that  there  were  tbes 
1.500,000  persons  directly  encaped  in  the  manufscture, 
that  an  equal  number  were  collaterally  employed  in  it, 
that  the  value  of  the  wool  used  was  more  than  QfHOOSXXH. 
sterling,  and  that  of  the  manufactured  goods  ncsrli 
20.000,000/.  sterling.  In  1815  Mr.  Stevenson  mpfmi 
that  there  were  half  a  million  persons  employed,  receivin; 
9.600,000/.  per  annum  wages ;  and  that  this  sum,  added  to 
the  value  ol^  the  raw  material,  the  inteiest  on  capitsi,  the 
manufacturer's  profit,  &c.,  gave  18,000,000/.  as  the  snnuii 
value  of  the  cloth  produced.  Mr.  M'Culloch  {Sla(tttKd 
Account,  p.  627)  forms  an  estimate  on  the  following  dsts; 
—That  there  are  about  liSO,000,000  lbs.  of  wool  worked  up 
yearly ;  that  thu  may  be  worth  about  7,600,0007. ;  thsttin 
value  of  the  manufactured  goods  is  three  times  that  oftit 
raw  wool,  making  therefore  22|5O0ljO0lllt  per  anmn;  flirt 
this  value  is  thus  made  up : — 

Raw  material  .  £7.500.000 

Oil,  soap,  dye-etuffs,  &o.  .  1,600,000 
Interest,  prolt,  te.  .  .  4.600.000 
Wages  •  9ilS0fiS» 

£22.500.000 

And  dividing  this  amount  of  wages  at  the  rate  of  26/.  i 
year  to  each  operative  on  an  average,  he  arrives  at  the 
number  334,600^  which  he  thinks  a  probable  approxins' 
tion  to  the  nomber  of  persons  employed  in  the  woollis 
manubcture  in  this  country.  Mr.  CMtpnaa  (one  ef  tkt 
Assistant  Hand-Loom  Commissioners,  and  the  anthor «( 
the  alile  article  on  '  Wool,  and  its  Manufactures,*  in  thf 
new  edition  of  the  *  KncyclopR-dia  Britannica ")  makes  ic 
estimate  in  that  treatise  which  agrrees  pretty  nearly  with 
that  of  Mr.  M'Culloch;  although  at  the  first  glance tbe 
two  estimates  seem  discordant.  He  thinks  that,  in  Htli 
the  number  of  families  directly  d^cndent  on  the  m» 
fiictore  were: — 

In  the  West  Ridint:  of  Yorkshire  85,096 
In  the  West  of  Entrland  .  ,  20,851 

In  Norfolk  and  Kendal   .  .  17,570 

In  the  hosiery  district  .  •  20,464 
In  all  other  plnees  .  20yOOO 

Then,  takinc:  the  average  number  of  pinions  in  a  family 
at  5},  he  anives  at  an  aggregate  of  874,r>(i5  persons  directly 
supported  thereby.  He  further  supposes  that  this  number 
must  have  increased,  by  1841,  to  220,298  lamilie*.  or 
1,218,424  indi^dnale.  Mr.  M'Culloch's  estimate  is  of  the 
numtwr  of  person  empfofsd^  while  Mr.  Chapmao's  i*  oi 
the  number  of  persons  mpported;  and  this  may  explau 
the  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  two  estimates.  Aj 
to  the  value  of  the  manufacture,  Mr.  Chapman  proceed! 
thus: — 220,298  families,  earning  on  an  avernKc  17f  t'' 
per  week  each  family,  which  amounts  to  10,296,551^. ;  aci<l 
the  relation  between  this  and  the  other  itnoe  of  the  cat 
he  thus  states : — 

Value  of  wool  empldm^  .  £10^000,000 
Oil.  dye-stuflh,ioaftaw.  .  UBOO,000 
Wages  .  •  10,S86,ON 
Wear  ud  lear»  praftt        •  4.8001911 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  extracts  fVom  Mr. 
tables.   For  about  a  centuiy,  from  1725  to  182ft  en 
dothaiMdo  ■Bd«lhdle4*»  t)M  W«it  IMiaff 
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tared  and  stamped  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpo«ie; 
and  Irom  the  returns  made,  it  appears  tliat  then?  wore 

ftiDed,  in  the  Wett  Riding,  the  following  number  of  pieces 
af  biQad  ud  mirow  doth,  in  the  yem  nmiAi— 


In  1736 

2ti,C71 

•  • 

'  1736 

38,«99 

1746 

56,637 

68',775 

1756 

33.590 

78318 

1766 

72,575 

78^ 

1776 

99.733 

99,566 

1786 

15a792 

123,025 

1796 

210.770 

151.594 

1806 

2dO,269 

173,;W4 

1816 

325,449 

120.001 

The  woollens  end  wanteds  exported  in  1820,  1830,  and 
1840.  or  rather  to  JMUUiy  6th  in  the  finllowiog  jeen,  wete 

as  follow : — 

)8?0.  1830.  IWO. 

Wool  ....      3.5,242  2,951.000  4.810,387  lbs. 

Spun  yam     .    .      ll.OHl  1,108.023  3.796,044  lbs. 

Clothe  of  ell  aorti    .288^  388,269  215.746  pieces. 

Napped  eoatincB      60^644  22377  16,094  pieces. 

Keweymeres            78,944.  34.714  27.122  pieces. 

Baite  ....      37,183  49,1  G-t  3«,i>H  pieces. 

Stuffs  ....     828.824  1,252.512  1.71H.C17  pieces. 

Flannels.    .    ,2.567.496  1.6I3,0ii9  1,613.4'77  yajda. 

Blanketing    .    .  1;288,109  2,176.391  2,162,653  yai-ds. 

Carpeting    .    .    826,990  672,880  766»63e  yards. 

Wool  and  cotton     mOlB  IfimfilB  SmSMyanls. 

Wonted  hoAuj  .     &»,300  111,146  .  96k946  dozen 

pair. 

.    .    .    £39,313  £54.038  £164.034  value. 


Declarad  Tslue  £54W7,766 £4.728,686  £6^jBBa 

The  most  strikine  features  in  this  table  are  the  larfje 
increase  in  the  exports  of  sheep's  wool,  spun  yarn,  and 
mixed  wool  and  cotton  fabrics. 

In  the  parliamentary  documents  for  1842,  the  declared 
▼nlue  of  manufactured  wool  exported  in  1841,indqmident 
•fmw  wool,  is  set  down  at  5.748,673/.  Of  these  exports 
there  were  sent  to  the  United  Slates  the  vahie  of  1,621 ,980/. ; 
to  Germany,  fm.friHl. ;  to  the  East  Indies  and  China, 
532,710/.;  to  Hntish  America.  515344/. ;  to  South  Ame- 
rica. 468.070/.;  to  Brazil,  329,984/.;  and  to  Holland. 
316,769/. ;  the  other  countries  enumerated,  twenty-three 
in  number,  havios  taken  eomparatively  small  quantities. 
Tlie  importance  S  peaeeftil  relatioins  between  this  country 
and  America  is  shown— in  this,  as  in  n  Imndred  other  in- 
etances — by  the  fkct  that  one-fourth  of  nil  our  exports  in 
worsteds  and  woollens  is  to  the  United  States.  It  is  also 
■worthy  of  note  th^t,  in  Wtl,  no  less  than  7,544,190  lbs.  of 
Bntisn  wool  were  expurtcd  to  Belgium  alone,  out  of  a 
total  export  of  8,471. 2:1.")  His. 

WOOLLETT,  WILLIAM.  This  excellent  engraver  waa 
bom  at  Maidstone  in  Kent,  in  1735.  He  learned  his  art  of 
John  Tinney,  an  obscure  engraver  in  London,  but  he  soon 
adopted  a  style  of  his  own.  acquired  early  a  |B:reat  reputa- 
tion as  a  landscape  engraver,  and  was  appointed  engraver 
to  Georije  III.  No  artist  ever  used  together  more  effec- 
tively the  etching-needle  and  the  graver:  in  foliage,  water, 
and  in  rocks,  Woollett  was  particularly  successful,  and  is 
n^l  unritalled;  but  in  figures,  and  eM)t'i  m1ly  in  fle»h.  he 
was  less  so.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Woollet  took  to 
Ustorieal  engraving ;  and  also  in  this  department  he  has 
produced  some  of  the  finest  plates  of  wnich  the  English 
school  of  encrrnvin?  can  boast :  the  Death  of  Gc nernl 
Wol!e,  ;ir.:l  the  Battle  of  tlitj  Hoe^ui',  both  uIUt  West,  arc 
considered  his  best  historical  pieces,  and  thcv  are  cer- 
IrinJy  platee  of  extraordinary  merit.  Of  his  landscapes 
Ue  OMSleipieoeB  are  thoie  whidi  Iw  eamrtd  after  Wilson : 
tiiev  are  ntne  in  iramber,  namely,  Pliaeton,  Niolw,  Oelidon 

and  Amelia,  Ceyx  and  .Mc-yonu,  Snowdon,  Cicero  at  hu 
Villa,  Meieager  and  Atalante.  Apollo  and  Ihe  Seasons,  and 
Solitude,  a  companion-piece  to  Cicero  at  his  Villa.  In  the 
last  plate  he  was  a.ssiste<l  by  Ellis,  and  in  the  Meleac:er 
and  in  the  Apollo  by  Pouncey.  Hu  engraved  also  after 
Claude,  Zuccarelli,  the  Smiths  of  ChichMter,  Stobbe,  and 
others;  and  he  executed  some  plates  after  views  drawn 
from  nature  by  himself.  Woollett  died  in  London  in  178-5, 
aged  50,  and  was  buried  in  old  St.  Pan  eras  churchyard : 
tfim  if  »  WK\  '   *«— .  


Abbey.  He  is  spoken  of  n.s  a  tn.an  of  .admi.-able  chararter, 
and  ji  very  amiable  disposition.  The  loHoviMig  anecJote, 
said  to  have  been  told  by  West  [Library  uf  the  Fine  Artt, 
vol.  iii.),  evinces  an  extraoniinar)'  degree  of  pen»ever»incs 
and  patience :  Woollett,  when  he  had  finished  his  plate  ot 
the  nttle  of  the  Hogue,  took  a  proof  to  West  Ibr  his  fak- 
spection :  at  first  the  president  expressed  himself  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  plate,  but,  upon  a  longer  e.tamination, 
he  observed  that  in  some  parts  alterations  miirht  be  made, 
and  in  others  additional  colour  might  be  added,  which 
would,  in  his  opinion,  improve  the  effect  of  the  plate:  and 
taking  a  port.ciayon  wilh  black  and  white  challc  in  it,  he 
showed  in  a  few  minutes  the  ciFect  he  wished  to  be  pro- 
dueed,  remarking  at  the  tame  time  that  it  was  of  no  peat 
consequence,  but  it  might  improve  the  appearance  of  the 
plate.  Woollett  however  immediately  consented  to  make 
the  alterations  and  additions  pointed  out, — '  But  how  long 
will  it  take  you,  Mr.  Woollett?'  said  the  president.  'Oh! 
about  three  or  four  months,'  replied  the  cngiaver:  'and 
the  patient  creature,' sud  West,  when  relating  the  circum- 
stance, *  actually  went  thioogh  the  additiooal  labour  with* 
out  a  murmur.* 

WOOLSTON,  THOMA.S.  was  bom  in  IGCO,  at  Nurth- 
ampton,  and  was  the  son  of  a  respectable  tradesman  of 
that  city.  He  went  from  a  grammar-school  to  Sidney 
Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  where,  alter  taking  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Master  of  Arts,  he  was  elected  a 
fiellow  of  his  college,  and  cootioued  to  reside  as  such.  He 
entered  into  holy  oideri,  and  in  due  time  took  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Divinity.  In  1705  he  published  his  first 
work,  entitled  '  Ttie  Old  Apolocy  of  the  Truth  lor  the 
Christian  Religion  against  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  revived.' 
No  publication  again  proceeded  from  him  till  after  an 
interval  of  fifteen  years  spent  in  laborious  study  of  the 
works  of  the  iUhers  within  the  walS  of  his  college ;  and 
fn  the  year  1720  he  published  thr:e  Latin  tracts,  one  of 
which,  entitled  '  De  Pontii  Pilati  a/'  Tiberium  Epistola  circa 
Res  Jesu  Christi  gestas,  per  Mysfat?  J^um,  was  an  endeavour 
to  prove  that  the  letter  of  I'ontiua  Pilate  which  had  been 
transmitted  by  the  fathers  was  a  forgery,  without  denying 
that  a  letter  had  l>een  written  to  Tiberius :  and  the  two  others 
were  letters  written,  under  the  title  of '  Origen  Adaroaotius 
Renatns,'  to  Doctors  Whitby,  Wateriand,  and  Whistoojon 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  About  the  same  tiOM 
he  published  two  tracts,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Dr.  Ben- 
net,  and  under  the  name  of  Aristobulus,  one  on  the  ques- 
tion '  Whether  the  Quakers  do  not  the  nearest  of  any  other 
sect  of  religion  icaembie  the  Primitive  Christian:)  in  prin- 
ciples and  practice?'  and  the  other  being  '  A  Defence  of 
the  Apostles  and  Primitive  Fttthers  of  the  Church  in  their 
Allegorical  Interpretation  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  against  the 
Ministers  of  t;ie  Letter  and  Literal  Commentators  of  this 
age  and  he  inimedi.itely  follov.  ed  up  these  publications  by 
writing  an  answer  to  them.  The  letters  to  Dr.  Bennet.and 
the  answer  to  the  letters,  abounded  in  attacks  upon  the 
cleigy,  which,  together  with  the  spirit  of  allegorical  inter- 

ftretation  of  the  Scriptures  pervading  as  well  the  latter  of 
he  two  letters,  as  his  previous  letters  addressed  to  Doctors 
Whitby,  Waterland,  and  Whiston,  exposed  Wcolstnn  to 
much  suspicion  and  attack  from  the  clergy.    His  next 

Eublication,  in  1722,  was  one  not  calculated  to  give  ofTence, 
eing  a  tract  entitled  •  The  exact  Fitness  of  the  Time  in 
which  Christ  was  manifested  in  the  Flesh,  demonstrated  by 
Reason,  againrt  the  Objections  of  the  Old  Gentiles  and  M 
Modem  UnbeUeven,'  which  had  been  written  twenty  yean 
before,  and  read  in  Sidney  Sunez  College  chapel.  In 
1723  and  1724  he  published  four  pamphlets,  under  the 
title  of  '  Free  Gifts  to  the  Clergy,'  and  then  an  answer  to 
them,  all  directed  against  the  clergy.  In  1726  he  entered 
into  the  controversy  raised  by  Anthony  Collins's  'Grounds 
and  Reasons  of  the  Christian  Religion,'  by  the  publication 
of  a  work  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  '  Moderator  be- 
tween an  Infidel  and  Apostate.*  and  two  *  Supplements  to 

the  Modrr.^tor.'  The  lengths  to  which  he  earned  his  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  in  these  last  publi- 
cations, denMii:^  the  reality  of  the  miracles  wrou^l-.t  by 
Christ,  brought  upon  him  a  prosecution  by  the  attorney- 
general.  Ttiis  prosecution  was  stu])ped  at  the  intercession 
of  Mr.  Whiiton.  Mothiqg  daunted,  he  proceeded  in  pvo- 
elaimingr  his  views  as  tolhe  allegorical  eharaeter  of  the 
miracles  in  '  Six  Discourses  on  the  Miracles  of  Christ,' 
which  were  addre^d  to  six  bishops — Gibson,  bishop  of 
\fMi4fm ;  Chandler,  bishop  of  liehfMd ;  Smalbroke,  bidio| 
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of  St.  Dnvid's ;  Hare,  bishop  of  Chichester ;  Sherloclc, 
bKhop  of  Banpor ;  and  Pol  ttr,  bishop  of  Oxford.  Iij  thi-M' 
discourses  much  irony  ai^ainst  the  bishops  whom  he  ad- 
dresiMid.  and  against  the  cleipy  in  general,  was  mixed  with 
the  hetecodox  doctrine  whit  h  they  were  written  to  support ; 
•nd  the  tone  of  ridicule  and  banter  in  which  the  miracles 
were  treated  of  anravsted  the  offence  given.  Woolston 
v/tLi  a^in  made  tne  object  of  a  prosecution,  and  having 
defended  himself  on  his  trial,  was  sentenced  by  the  court 
of  Kintr's  Bftuh  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
100/.  At  the  expiration  of  the  year,  being  unable  to  pay 
the  fine,  he  continued  in  confinement.  Attempts  were 
made  by  some  of  his  friends  to  procure  his  release  ;  but 
Woolston  would  not  consent  to  give  security  not  to  ofTend 
again  by  similar  writings.  By  the  assistance  of  a  brother, 
an  alderman  of  Northampton,  he  was  enabled  to  purchase 
the  liberty  of  the  niles  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  was  partly 
supporfetl  by  him  during  the  short  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  Inul  lost  his  fellowship  at  Cambridge  some  years  before 
by  non-residence.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  January,  1733, 
aHer  a  very  short  illness.  He  wai  bmied  in  St.  George's 
Churchyard,  Southwark. 

WOOLWICH,  a  marltet-town  in  the  county  of  Kent,  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Thames,  8  miles  below  London  by 
the  road.  \i\  niih's  hy  the  river,  whii'h  it,  there  three  (juar- 
ters  of  a  mile  \Mile.  A  tract  of  laud  in  Essex,  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Thames,  is  included  in  the  pansh  of 
Woolwich,  the  entire  area  of  the  parish  being  84U  acres. 

The  town  eonmte  ebiefl^^  of  a  atreet  marly  a  mile  long, 
on  the  bank  of  the  mer,  ^h  other  streets  diverging  from 
it  chiefly  to  thr  south.  In  this  \onz  street  and  the  other 
streets  immediatt  ly  connected  with  it,  which  constitute  the 
most  antient  and  lowest  part  of  the  town,  many  of  the 
houses  are  old  and  small,  and  the  arrangement  of  tKe  streets 
M  irregular  and  inconvenient,  bot  io  tlM  hiKher  and  more 
modem  part  of  the  torn  there  are  amraTnew  streets  of 
handsome  houses*  The  ifreets  are  lighted  with  gas.  The 
church  is  a  plain  brick  building  with  a  square  to'.vcr :  it  is 
larffe  enough  to  accommodate  I'HX)  peisona.  The  living 
is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Rochester,  of  the 
net  annual  value  of  740/.,  out  of  which  100/.  is  paid  to  a 
eurate.  The  Ordnance  Chapel,  on  the  road  to  Plumstead, 
and  another  chapel  in  the  Royal  Artilleiy  Bamu;ks»  are 
both  in  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  There 
are  places  of  worshi])  belonging:  to  the  Mt  'hodists,  Baptists, 
Riinian  Catholics,  and  other  c!ajv,es  of  dti>M;nters.  There  is 
a  n:i'ional  scliool  and  a  school  under  tho  patlOnagO  Of  the 
B.itish  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

The  population  of  the  town  and  parish  of  Woolwich,  in 
1801,  was  9,R2S;  in  1811, 17,0M;  in  1821, 17.008;  in  1831. 
17.861 ;  in  1841, 2B,7BB,  of  whom  \4JKS  were  males,  and 
11.722  females.  This  return  of  population  includes  all  the 
naval  and  military  establishments.  There  were,  in  1841, 
iiO.'M  houses  inhatii'cii,  ^7)  nninhabited,  and  38  building. 
The  following  is  the  list  of  the  government  establishments, 
with  the  number  of  penons  in  each  tvhen  the  eenens  wa^ 
taken  in  1841  :— 

Royal  Artillery  Bamein,  9864  males,  908  fimules. 

Royal  Marine  Barr»~'<s.  3,3fi  n  nli  s,  7"  I"  :;ial. 
Royal  Sappers  ana  Miners  Jiairacki,         males,  'S3 
females. 

Koyai  Arsenal,  55  males,  101  females. 
Her  Miue>ty's  Dockyard,  50  males,  49  females. 
Roya)  Ordnance  Hospital,  281  males,  12  teoiales. 
In  the  hulks  Warrior,  UnitI,  and  Justitia,  1183  males, 
12  females. 

The  town  has  no  trade,  except  such  as  arises  from  the 
Wan's  of  the  resident  population. 

Tlie  importance  of  Woolwich  has  arisen  from  its  Dock- 
yard, from  the  government  foundry  for  cannon  having  been 
established  there,  and  from  its  haviiiig  been  made  a  great 
depCt  for  naval  and  mililaiy  ttoraa.  Of  these  and  the 
other  government  eetablkdunenti  at  Woolwich  the  first 
wa* — 

The  Itni/dl  Dockyard,  which  was  formed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  Harry  Grace  k  Dieu,  the  largest  vessel 
which  had  then  been  constructed,  was  bnilt  there  in  1515. 
The  Dockyard  was  greatly  enlarged  and  improved  by  Queen 
Elisabeth  and  by  ijharles  I.  It  now  commences  at  the 
village  of  New  Charlton  on  the  w  est,  and  extends  along 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  almo:it  a  mile  to  the  ea-^t,  very 
near  tn  tlie  Rnyal  .\rsenal.  It  contains  two  large  dry 
docks,  a  basin  4UU  feet  long  by  300  feet  wide,  capable  of 


receivinsr  the  largest  vessels,  ejitensive  ranges  of  timber- 
slit'ds,  storehouse^  ma-st-houses,  &c.,  and  a  large  building 
provided  with  powcifiil  steam-engines  for  nianufactiinu? 
every  article  of  iron  used  in  ship-building,  as  «ell  u 
anchors  of  the  largest  lise.  Bach  department  is  under  th« 
superintendence  of  a  separate  officer,  and  the  wliole  noder 
the  direction  of  tlie  Board  of  Admiialty. 

Royal  Arsmat. — The  government  foundry  for  casting 
cannon  was  formerly  in  Moorfields,  and  was  removed  to 
Woolwich  soon  al1er  a  great  explnsum  in  1716,  occasioned 
by  moisture  in  the  moulds.  Andrew  Schakh,  a  voting; 
German  founder,  who  had  been  allowed  to  look  at  the 
moulds,  gave  warning  of  this  explosion,  and  induced 
Colonel  Armstrong,  snrvevoMrenerel  of  tlie  ordnanee,  sad 
others  to  leave  the  ground ;  the  operations  proceeded  not- 
withstanding, the  explosion  took  place,  much  damage  wu 
done,  and  several  lives  were  lost.  The  government  had 
resolved  to  remove  the  royal  foundry  to  a  distance  from 
London,  and  Schalch,  having  been  examined  as  to  lut 
quaUlleation%  was  ^>pointed  to  select  a  suitable  piset. 
He  ehose  the  wairen  at  Woolwidi,  the  new  works  wot 
erected  under  his  superintendence,  and  he  was  appointed 
Master-Founder  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  an  office  which 
he  held  durinn  sixty  years.  He  ditd  in  1776,  at  the  age  of 
IK),  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  at  Woolwich. 

The  foundry  for  cannon  forms  one  of  the  principal  de- 
partments of  the  Royal  Arsenal.  It  has  four  air-Amoe% 
the  largest  of  which  can  melt  at  «M0  iSR  cwts.  of  nctiL 
In  1809,  a  year  in  wliich  war  was  carried  on  with  gietf 
activity,  380  guns  were  east,  and  843  in  1810.  The  fOM 
are  cast  solid,  and  bored  and  turned  in  a  separate  build- 
ing :  the  gun  is  made  to  move  round  on  its  axis  agaiiutt 
centre-bit  applied  to  the  mouth,  and  the  operation  of  tun- 
ing the  exterior  is  performed  at  the  same  time.  AlUr 
being  minutely  examined  by  magnifying  glasses  and 
mirrors  dir.^ctea  to  tlie  inside,  in  order  to  detect  any  ftiv, 
the  gun  is  ultimately  proved  by  finng  it  on  the  banbof 
the  canal,  near  thi>  irrcar  storehouse. 

Another  department  of  the  Hoya.  Arsenal  is  'tiePstteni- 
lloom,  which  is  near  the  foundry.  It  contains  a  patten 
or  model  of  every  article  used  in  the  artillery  semce; 
the  machinery  for  granulating  gunpowder,  and  fortQio; 
the  strength  of  powder;  of  Congreve  and  other loektSi; 
chain,  bar,  and  other  shot;  fire-ships,  fire-works, &c.  On- 
necteil  with  the  Pattern-Room  is  the  Laboratoiy.  in  whic': 
cartridges,  rockets,  iire-woiks,  and  other  articles  ot  ihemi- 
cal  matuUacture  are  prepared.  In  other  parts  of  tin  Ar- 
senal are  about  three  millions  of  cannon-balls  and  bon:!;- 
shelU,  arranged  in  pyramidal  groups. 

The  Slorthmun  of  the  Royal  Artillery  are  to  th«  noitk 
of  the  Royal  Arsenal:  they  generally  contain  eompMe 
outfitting^  for  10,000  men — saddles,  bits,  bi  idles,  swords, 
pistols,  horse-shoes,  whips,  &c.  ?'ioin  the  upper  p«rt  of 
the  storehouses  may  he  seen  in  the  field  below  about  24,000 
pieces  of  ordnance  arranged  according  to  their  i>izet. 

Ttie  Royal  ArtUhqf  Barraeks  9S«  on  the  north  tide  of 
Woolwich  Common.  Tho  iwtneipal  fioot,  which  cooii* 
of  riz  ranges,  is  1200  flwt  fang,  with  an  elegant  enhiMS- 
lo  ver  in  the  centre.  A  spacious  chapel  in  the  east  winf 
h:is  accommo'dation  for  ICXX)  perisons.  The  other  parti  of 
the  building  consist  of  the  library  and  n  adiukT-ioomJ,  »wl 
a  splendid  suite  of  apartments,  in  which  halU  and  other 
entertainments  are  given.  Tlie  interior  is  dnided  into  l«0 
quadraoglei^  with  •labling  and  barracks  for  th«  Iwm- 
artillery  and  a  large  rtding-echool.  The  whole  estabw- 
ment  can  accom.nodate  from  :UXK)  to  401X)  men. 

The  Roijal  Mili.anj  Acuiln,,)/  is  at  the  south-east  edfft 
ofWoohMch  C'omiii'  n,  tou  :u>U  which  it  presents  a  liai'i- 
some  front:  the  central  tower,  with  its  four  domed  turrft*. 
is  a  picturesque  object  in  the  distance.  The  Academy  w»* 
eatabliabed  aa  eariy  as  1719^  but  the  present  building  «» 
not  erected  till  ISOB.  There  are  generally  from  120  to.UO 
yotuitr  men  under  instniclion  in  whatever  is  requiiiUil* 
qualify  them  lor  artillery  officers  and  engineers.  TO 
Master-General  of  the  Ordnance  for  the  tune  being  is  tw 
governor.  The  resident  officers  are,  a  lieutenant-|o»eni« 
and  inspector,  a  professor  of  matheoMtieai  a  plonMr  m 
fortification,  mastera  of  drawing;  kngnagesite. 

The  Rotunda,  south  of  the  town,  on  the  welt  iidt  « 
Woolwich  Common,  is  a  depository  for  models  COBBSSW 
with  military  and  naval  architecture,  bpecimens  cf 
arms,  military  machines,  and  a  variety  of  other  tliinsn  c*^"* 
nected  with  militaiy  and  naval  affairs.   The  buildixij  b  *» 
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a  tent-like  form,  with  24  tides,  the  diameter  beinp  120 
feet.  It  was  onjiimllv  erected  in  Carlton  Hou>f'  Gaidttiisi, 
by  George  IV.  when  prince  regent,  for  the  reception  01 
the  allied  ^vereien*  when  they  vLsited  England  Itt  1814, 
and  wait  anerwani*  preacnted  by  him  to  the  garruon  at 
Wootwieh.  The  eentra  of  the  cone  which  (braw  the  top  of 
the  building  is  supported  by  a  pillar,  round  which  are 
arrancred  specimens  of  old  Knglish  weapons,  such  as 
matchlocks  wheel-locks,  hills,  paitizans,  old  swords,  &c. 
Inotlterpaitsof  the  building  are  caanon,  howitierii  modeia 
of  foMifted  places,  Indian  ara»i«ld  a  wMf  Of  Other  DliJi- 
tary  and  naval  curioaities. 

The  Ropeyard  U  at  the  ciit  end  of  the  town,  in  which 
cables  of  the  largest  sise  are  made. 

Besides  the  building  above  described  there  are  the  Royal 
Matine  Banackn,  the  Uairack:^  ol  the  Royal  Saffpon  and 
MineiY,  and  the  Royal  Ordnance  Hospital. 

{Penny  Magaxim,  Noa.  92,442,  4«,  ¥tl\  P^mbtion 
Returnn,  &c.) 

WOOTTON-BASSET.  [WitTeHma.] 

WORCESTER,  a  city  and  capital  town  of  the  English 
county  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the  nver  Severn, 
upwards  of  100  miles  in  a  direct  line  west noilli-west  of 
London,  or  112  miles  by  the  road.  The  boundary  of 
the  citv  was  formerly  determined  by  a  wall  wliich  com- 
menced near  Edgar's  Tower,  at  the  Castle  gate,  passed 
at  the  back  of  St.  Peter's  to  a  gate  which  was  called  Sid- 
bury  Gate,  and  thence  to  Friars'  Gate,  which  stood  near 
the  present  city  priM>n  ;  it  curved  inwards  on  the  north- 
east of  the  present  corn-market,  roum]  the  Imp  iiiaiket, 
to  a  bridsre  built  in  1313,  and  lortitied  with  a  strong 
towir,  which  stood  near  it.  It  then  followed  the  cour»e 
of  the  hver  to  the  Priory  gate,  and  thence  to  the  Ca<>tle 
woaaA.  Tbia  work  may  still  be  traced  in  some  places. 
llMre  were  six  gates  (l)eaides  the  tower  on  the  bridge) : 
the  last  was  taken  down  in  17B7.  The  present  limits  of 
tin-  city  of  Worcester  extend  from  north  to  south  about 
three  miic^  and  nearly  two  mi.'es  from  east  to  webt. 
The  following  pari-shes  are  coniprisied  within  this  boun- 
dary —All  Saints,  St.  Alban,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Clement  (a 
part  only  was  in  the  old  city),  St.  Hel«B*8t.  Martin  (in 
part),  St.  Nicholas,  StSwithin,  the  estnirparochial  district 
of  the  Blockhouse,  Claines  (in  part),  8t.  John  (in  part), 
St.  Michael  and  the  extra-parochial  district  of  the  College 
Precincls,  St.  Peters  (in  part),  and  the  tithing  of  Whit- 
si  u:its  attached  to  the  parish  of  Claines.  The  li.'^t  nine 
parishes  composed  the  city  previous  to  the  Boundary  Act, 
md  were  united  for  the  maintamiaea  (rf  the  poor  by  an  act 
WMicd  ial7B8.  The  latter  flv«  were  added  by  the  Bouof 
QMTf  Act;  neariy  the  whole  are  bnilt  over,  and  there  ia  no 
great  extent  of  rural  district  within  the  incrca.sed  limits. 

Worcester  is  built  almost  entirely  ot  red  brick,  with  the 
exception  of  some  public  buildintrs.  tlie  churches  and 
cathedral,  which  are  of  a  soft  and  commonly  a  reddish 
kind  of  sandstone.  Hm  prtneipiil  streets  are  broad,  airy, 
nod  cheerful;  their  appeanoc*  k  clean  and  neat;  the 
shope  various  and  well  provided ;  and,  like  the  dwelling 
houses  in  srnnd  repair.  The  chief  thoroughfares  are  Bridge 
Street,  Hmad  Street,  .Suibury,  College  Street,  the  Cros.s, 
Foregate  Street,  and  the  Tithing.  Besides  the  cathedral, 
there  are  twelve  churches — St.  Nicholas,  St.  Martin's, 
St.  Swithin's,  All  Saints,  St.  Andrew's,  St.  Alban's.  St. 
Michael  a.  St.  Helen's.  St  Peter'a.  St.  Clement'e.  and  St. 
John%.  8L  John%  ia  the  pnriih  dnireh  of  what  may  pro- 
perly be  termed  a  sublllb  of  Worcester,  and  is  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Severn  to  the  main  portion  of  the  cify. 
There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  places  uf  won-hip 
for  many  denominations  of  dissenters,  including  the  Wes- 
Icyatis,  Quakers,  Baptists,  Independents,  and  Calvinists. 
A  cathedral  existed  here  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons ;  but 
H  was  deemed  ineofietent  for  its  purpose,  and  was  super- 
seded by  a  new  cathedral,  built  by  Oswald,  the  bishop,  in 
9H3.  This  building  being  dc9troye<i  by  fire,  a  fresh  editice 
however  arose  under  the  auspices  of  Bishop  Wulstan  in 
1U84.  This  cathedral  likewise  twice  suffered  from  tire. 
Aner  the  second  conftagration,  for  sixteen  years  it  re- 
mained in  a  dilapidated  state.  Repaiis.  ao  great  as  to 
nmke  a  fresh  ooaaecration  necessary,  wen  then  completed, 
and  in  January,  1218,  the  church  was  re^>pened  in  the 
presence  of  the  king.  Various  alterations  and  additions 
were  made  lu  12'.^t,  and  again  in  183U.  < 

Worcester  cathwdxal  ia  built  in  the  form  of  a  double  i 


cross,  with  double  transepts.  The  tower,  which  i«  193  feef 
high,  rises  Irom  the  inttirsectiun  of  tlu"  wt-stt-jii  tiaiist-pt 
with  the  nave  and  choir.  The  nave,  whu  h  appears  lu  be 
the  oldest  pait  ot  the  present  buildinK.  is  di\ided  froa  the 
aisles  by  ten  cliu>iered  coluntm  on  each  side.  Mirmounled 
by  pointed  archts.  The  roof  isKroined,  and  cnfaniented 
with  flowers,  heads,  and  othck  jbrms  of  decoration.  The 
height  of  the  nave  is  67  feet,  the  length  174  feel,  and  the 
width  30  iVet.  The  choir  ha-s  also  a  haiid^oinc  gioiiied 
roof;  the  altar-screen  is  of  stone,  and  the  pulpii  is  al»o  of 
stone,  both  richly  sculptured.  The  tomb  ui  Kin^  Julin  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  choir.  There  is  a  Lady-Clwpcl,  whitdi 
correspondH  in  date  and  style  with  the  choir.  Ilie  total 
length  of  the  cathedral  is  425  feet ;  Ihe  greatest  width  is 
145  feet.  The  west  transept  is  128  feet :  the  east  trar4>rpt 
ia  120  feet.  The  exteiior  i.-.  jiiam,  Imt  a  fine  i-H'ect  it.  pio- 
duced.  by  the  apparent  lightiu  ss  oi  Ihe  arcliitectuie,  and 
by  the  pinnacles,  which  rise  not  only  from  the  tower,  but 
from  almost  every  termination  of  the  building.  The  clois- 
ters form  a  quadrangle  on  the  south  side ;  on  the  east  sida 
is  the  chapter-house,  which  contains  Ihe  cathedral  library. 
The  cathedral  is  in  an  indifferent  state  as  to  repair,  and 
costs  a  consuli  ial  le  sum  yearly  lor  that  purpose.  Many 
of  the  restorations  which  liave  been  made  in  former  times 
in  various  parts  of  the  interior,  an  in  the  most  ineoQgrtioas 
and  unsuitable  styles. 

The  corporation  of  Worcester  cathedral  oonaials  of  a 
dean  and  ten  prebendaries  or  canons.  There  are  aleo 
eight  minor  canons,  a  schoolmaster  and  usher,  and  two  or 
three  other  ofiii  i  >.  The  total  yearly  income,  on  an  ava* 
rage  of  three  years  ending  in  1831.  was  12,088/. ;  the 
annual  expenditure,  by  the  same  aveiage,  was  3ti09lf. 

The  other  principal  buildings  are,  the  county  courts, 
lately  erected,  the  county  gaol,  the  infirmary,  Edgai^'s 
Tower,  and  the  guildhall.  In  the  guildhall  is  a  large 
room,  which  is  used  for  public  entertainmenta.  The  pie- 
sent  bridt;e  over  the  Severn  was  built  in  17K0. 

P'nel  is  both  plentiful  and  cheap:  there  arc  water-works 
and  gas-wotks,  and  the  city  is  well  lighted. 

The  livingH  in  tlie  city  of  Worcester,  estimated  on  an 
avera^  of  three  years  ending  1831,  were — St.  Alban's,  rec- 
tory, m  the  gift  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  with  a  net 
yearly  income  of  74/. ;  All  Saints,  rectory,  in  Ihe  gift  of  the 
crown,  with  a  net  yearly  income  of  138/.  ;  St.  .\iulrew  s, 
rectory,  in  the  s;ill  of  the  dean  and  cliapter  oi  Worcester, 
Willi  a  net  yea  ly  incoiue  of  IGH/. ;  St.  L'leiiient's,  rectory, 
in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Worcester,  with  a 
net  yearly  income  of  lOU.;  St.  Helen's,  rectory,  in  the 
gift  of  the  bishop  of  Woreefter*  with  a  net  yearly  income 
of  \M. ;  St.  Martinis,  rectory,  in  the  gift  w  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  'NVorcestcr,  with  a  net  yeariv"  income  of  378/. ; 
St.  Nicholas,  rectory,  in  the  girt  of  the  bishop  of  Worcester, 
with  a  net  yearly  income  of  260/. ;  St.  P.  v  r,  vu  arui^c. 
with  Whittington,  curacy,  in  the  gilt  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Worcester,  with  a  net  yearly  income  of  233/. ; 
and  St.  Swithin's,  rectoty,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Worcester,  with  a  net  yearly  income  of  ITOf. 

According  to  the  Kducation  Ucturns  (iKlJi,  Worcester 
contained  eight  infant-schools,  \m11i  501  children  ;  thiify- 
nine  daily  schools,  with  1130  males  and  females;  six 
national  schools,  with  6b7  males  and  females;  one  daily 
free  grammar-school,  founded  by  (jueen  Elizabeth,  with 
26  males;  niae  day-  and  boarding-schools,  with  230 males 
and  fiemales;  one  boarding-eehooi, with  69  males;  and 
twelve  Sunday-schools,  with  1687  males  and  females. 

A  manufacture  ot  cloth  was  once  carried  on  here  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  was  in  the  coni^e  ol  time  aban- 
doned. The  glove  trade  subsequent Iv  employed  a  large 
number  of  the  poor  inhabitants  ;  but  this  manufacture  also 
has  declinad,  and  is  gradually  diminishing.  China  is  made 
here :  there  are  tlirea  diffisrent  fitctories  <oS  some  celebrity. 
The  principal  inw  we  th*  Star  aodGartsr,  the  Unioom, 

and  the  C'rown. 

Worcester,  previous  to  the  Municipal  Retoim  Act,  in 
1835.  was  a  corporation  consisting  ot  a  mayor  and  six 
aldermen,  24  capital  coundllors  (of  whom  the  aldermen 
wera  part),  48  capital  citiiens,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
free  m^ens;  me  corporation  was  self  elected,  and  the 
titles  to  admission  to  the  freedom  were  birth,  apprentice- 
ship, and  girt  by  the  council.  The  number  of  freemen,  in 
lft3,').  wa.s  -J^tTO,  and  the  pc  ihilioii  of  the  boroncn  was 
18,0MJ ;  the  populatioa  of  the  actual  tow  n  and  subuiba  al 
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the  same  time  (1835  ;  wa*.  27,000.  Hie  poverning  charter 
was  ISi  jRmesI.  The  boroiiirh  is  now  divided  into  five 
wards,  with  12  aldermen  and  '3G  councillors.  The  number 
•f  buree&set  on  the  roll  at  the  first  registration,  in  1835, 
mt  1622;  Um  niinber  on  Um  roll  in  1837  wm  1406.  bc- 
•idtt  whom  there  wck  M4  frcenen  who  were  parlia* 
■lenfary  elecfors,  thouph  not  hurec*ses. 

Worcester,  pievious  lo  the  Relbrni  Act,  relurned  two 
nembera  to  pailiament.  The  risrht  of  votim;  wa*  in  the 
eitizens ;  the  iarfjest  number  of  electors  who  had  polled  at 
fcny  election  dunntf  thirty  yean  preceding  1831,  wa«  2173 
in  1826.  Under  the  Reform  Act  Worceater  itill  retume 
two  memben  to  perliemeat.  The  number  of  eieetore  on 
the  rceister  in  IRT)  6  waa  2579;  in  1839-40  the  number 
wa.'s25Ul.  of  whom  1034  were  lOl.  househoidera,  947  were 
free  m  i  n ,  and  580  WWO  entitled  tO  TOte  fOT  BMWe  tfau  ODC 
quaiitication. 

The  limits  of  the  city  of  Worceiter  and  the  parlia- 
mentary borouirh  are  co-exteniive.  The  populetion  of  the 
city,  as  given  in  the  Popnhtion  Retume  fbr  1841,  was 

25,401,  of  whom  11.614  were  males  and   13.7K7  were 
females.     The  population,  as  returned  for  the  parlia- 
mentary borough,  waa  26,306,  which  is  said  to  In-  a  more 
correct  return  of  the  actual  population  than  the  above, 
given  tut  the  city. 

Bi$lorjf. — ^Lamberdc,  ma  antiqnaiy  oontempomnr  with 
Cuwien,  reneike,  in  Me  'AlphabeHeel  Deeeription  of 
England,' that  he  never  met  with  a  place  that  had  so  irreat 
experience  in  the  calamities  of  the  intestine  broils  of  the 
kingdom  and  other  casual  disasters  as  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester. An  early  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
rebuilt  ai  ;t  sji'  a  D.  by  Ethelreu.  In  1041  (he  town  was 
plundered  and  partly  burnt  by  the  troop*  of  Hardicanute, 
which  were  eent  to  force  the  reluctant  inhabitants  to  pay  a 
tax  which  the  king  had  imposed.  In  1074  a  body  of  troops 
under  Walter  de  Ijicy  ana  the  barons  of  Hereford  were 
assembled  here  to  iincll  a  conspiracy  ajrainat  William  the 
Conqueror,  and  to  cuard  the  pas.'-cs  of  the  Severn  aeain^t 
the  rebels.  In  lOHH  Bt'ni.nd  Neumarck  unsucceshfully 
besieged  the  city.  In  1113  the  city,  not  excepting  the 
eaetle  end  the  cathedral,  was  ooneumed  by  fire.  In 
1133  a  great  part  of  the  citv  was  again  burnt  by  a 
casual  fire,  and  the  cathedral  damaged.  In  1139  the 
forces  of  the  Empress  Maude  attacked  the  city,  forced 
an  entrance  on  the  north  side,  and  tired  and  plundered 
it.  In  1149  King  Stephen  bmnt  (he  city,  but  the 
castle,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified,  resisted  his 
■ttcmpla.  TIm  remains  of  one  of  the  forts  then  rased 
may  be  seen  on  Red  Hill  near  Digley:  another  atood 
on  Henwick's  Hill,  from  which  the  Welsh  road  was 
commanded.  Eustace,  his  son,  viirorously  besieged  the 
castle,  but  wan  as  viuoronsly  repulbcd  ;  in  revenge  he  fiied 
the  town.  In  1157  Worcester  was  fortified  at:aiiist 
Heniy  II.  by  Hugh  Mortimer,  but  afterwards  submitted. 
In  1189  the  city  again  suffered  severely  from  fire.  In 
1216  the  king's  troope,  with  the  earl  of  Coester,  plundered 
the  city,  which  had  revolted.  Knff  John  was  boried  here 
in  this  jrear.  In  1225  a  great  tournament  wqs  held 
here.  Bishop  Blois  excommunicated  ail  persons  concerned 
in  it. 

In  1263  Robert  Ferrars,  earl  of  Derby.  Peter  de  Mont- 
forl,  earl  of  Leicester,  and  other  barons  ui  their  con- 
fWeracy.  beaicged  and  took  Woreerter.  The  church  was 
spared,  but  the  hooaee  rilled.  In  1264  King  Henry  III. 
was  brought  to  Worcester  by  Simun,  earl  of  Leicester,  into 
whose  hands  he  had  fallen  at  the  battle  rf  I.«wes.  In 
1342  and  1349  the  inhabitants  were  affiicied  with  the 
plague.  In  1401  Worcester  was  burnt  and  plundered  by 
vlendwr's  troops  with  their  French  auxiliaries,  wfaOHl 
Heniy  IV.  drove  back  into  Waiee.  In  1484  there  wne  an 
unusual  and  deatmeli  ve  flood  of  tlie  Severn.  In  148S  exe- 
cutions look  place  here,  and  500  marks  were  paid  as  a 
ransom  for  the  city,  which  was  seized  by  Henry  VII.  In 
l.'')34  the  city  snffercd  Irom  an  earthquake,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  scourged  by  the  sweating  sickness; 
in  Uis^  there  was  again  a  pestilence.  In  1642  Worcester 
waa  be^eged  by  the  parliamentaiy  foroea.  Lord  Co- 
ventiy  ami  Sir  William  Russell  emnmanded  tlie  gar> 
rison,  and  were  reinforced  by  a  strong  body  of  horse 
under  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice.  Colonel 
Ficnnos  commanded  the  attack,  overcame  an  obstinate 
l«atstance,j  and  took  poaiesiion  of  the  town.  The 


1  rojalists  retreated  towards  Herefordshire.  Various  ex- 
cesses were  committed  l>y  the  insurijcnts ;  the  cathe- 
dral was  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  were  required 
to  raise  a  loan  of  3000/.  for  the  use  of  the  parliament. 
Defeat  neitlier  changed  the  omnione  nOr  weakened  the  re- 
•oiotion  of  the  dtiiens.  In  IMS  they  again  taiaed  nuMiey 
for  the  kin^r's  cause,  the  walls  were  rejMiired,  fresh  camMW 
were  mounted,  and  other  evidence  given  of  renewed  rj- 
si>itance  to  the  parliament.  Another  siege  was  sustained  in 
l(i46,  which,  atler  many  sallies  and  many  skirmishes,  was 
concluded  by  a  treaty.  A  third  and  most  important  battle 
waa  finight  here  knr  the  same  contendiiu;  partiea  la 
1661.  In  Sie  meotn  «f  August  Charles  II.  dispetaed  the 
small  adverse  garrison,  which  were  in  possession  of  the 
town,  and  occupied  it  and  a  district  to  the  west  of  the 
Severn  with  his  army.  He  was  closely  watched  by  Crom- 
well, wno  encamped  on  Red  Hill,  about  a  mile  eastward 
of  the  city.  While  the  assault  was  conducted  with  vigour 
and  abUit^,  the  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists  dis- 
played neither  courage  nor  iudgment :  it  is  asserted  by 
some  w^riters  that  Charles  led  his  cavalry  in  person ;  but  it 
would  appear  otherwise  from  Lord  Clarendon's  account. 
The  result  waa  a  total  defeat  of  the  royalists  and  the 
rapid  flight  of  the  king,  which  was  etfected  with  great 
difficulty. 

The  lite  of  the  castle  which  from  time  to  time  aoa- 
tatned  ao  manv  aiegea  and  so  frequently  changed  go- 
vernors is  on  the  south  side  of  the  cathedral.  There  are 
no  architectural  remains  whatever.    A  small  part  of  an 

old  ecclesiastical  house,  the  nunnery  cf  Whitstaiie.  now 
called  *  The  White  Ladies,' is  still  standing:  Friar  Street 
takes  its  name  from  a  house  of  Franciscans  which  formerly 
existed  here,  and  the  remains  of  whoM  building  were  de- 
molished in  1823.  The  Dominicans,  Penitents,  BImdc 
Friars,  and  Friars  of  the  Holy  THnify  liad  likewiae  their 
establishments. 

(Nash's  fVorcettershire ;  Green's  Anlnptitiet  nf  Tf'or- 
':  rrster  ;  Report  on  Mumcipal  Corporal i on. t ;  Boundary 
Hftiortn,  &c. ) 

WORCFJ5TER  COLLEGE,  Oxford.  This  college.  Ofi- 
ginally  Gloucester  Hall,  was. founded  in  1714,  puRiuant  to 
the  will  of  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  of  Bent  ley  Fkuncefort  b 
Worcestershiie,  Bart.,  for  a  provost,  six  fellows,  and  six 
fchoiars,  the  scholars  to  be  elected  from  the  schools  of 
Broomsgrove.  Feckenham,  Worcester,  Hartleburj',  or  Kid- 
derminster, or,  in  default  of  persons  properly  qualified  in 
these  schools,  from  any  other  endowed  school  in  the 
county  of  Worcester.  The  ediools  have  a  priority  of  claim 
in  the  order  in  which  they  stand.  A  prefereaee  is  to  be 
given  in  all  instances  to  the  founders  kin.  No  one  is 
qualified  to  offer  himself  as  a  candidate  who  has  not  been 
at  one  cf  the  aforesaid  schools  for  at  least  two  years  pre-  ■ 
vious  to  the  election.  Two  of  the  fellows  on  this  toimda- 
tion  may  continue  laymen,  provided  they  proceed  to  de- 
grees either  in  law  or  medicine.  Hie  provost  and  tiie 

j  three  senior  fellows  of  the  foundation  are  the  electors. 

I    The  college  has  since  received  considerable  endow-  I 

i  ments : — 

James  Finney,  D.D.,  prebendary  of  Durham,  left  by  his  ' 
will,  in  1727,  provision  for  two  fellowibipe  Mid  tWO  CoIm^  j 
larships  for  naitives  of  Staffordshire. 

George  Clarke,  D.C.L.,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  and 
one  of  the  representatives  in  parliament  for  the  Univenitv. 
left  by  his  will,  in  1734,  estates  fbr  the  endowment  of  bx 
fellowships  and  three  scholarships,  the  scholars  to  be 
elected  '  out  of  such  persons  as  are  bom  of  English  iiarenta, 
in  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  or  York,  and  none  other.' 
A  preference  is  given,  csteris  paribus,  to  the  orphans  of 
elergymen  of  the  Chiureh  of  England.  The  *  library- 
keeper,'  who  is  alwAjaonecf  the  fellowa  of  thia  foundation, 
'  may  not  go  into  Olden,  if  the  provost  and  four  of  the  six 
senior  It  llows  shall  think  fit  to  atspenso  with  them.'  The 
provost  and  sx  senior  fellows  (who  maybe  present)  of  the 
foundation  of  Sir  Thoona  Coolna  Mid  Dr.  Oeoige  Cteritt 
are  the  electors. 

Sarah  Eaton,  daughter  of  Byrom  Eaton,  D.D.,  formerly 
principal  of  Gloueester  Hall,  left  by  will,  in  1731,  estatea 
for  the  foandation  of  aeven  fetlowempa  and  Ave  ecbolaii* 
ships.  Candidates  for  scholarships  on  this  foundation 
must  produce  certificates  siirned  by  the  bishops  of  their 
respective  dioceses,  by  the  minister  of  their  parishes,  and 
>  by  two  or  more  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  same,  that 
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'  the/ are  sons  of  clerE:}  meii  of  i  tie  Church  of  England,  and 
want  assistance  lo  support  tliem  in  tlie  University ;  the 
provost  and  five  senior  fellow*  (who  maj  be  nrcMnt}  of 
the  foundations  of  Sir  TboOM  OoolCM  ud  Ml*.  Smh 
Eaton  ar*  the  «l«eton.' 

Tha  fetlowt  or  the  eolleffre  are,  in  all  inatances,  elected 
Ont  of  thp  scholars  of  their  respective  foundationv  and 
must  all  take  holy  ordei-s,  except  those  dispensed  with  by 
the  statutes  before  mentioned. 

There  are  likewise  two  exhibitions  left  bjr  Lad/ Holford, 
in  aid  of  exhibitions  from  the  CharteilioiiBe;  and  one  by 
Mr.  Kay  for  a  native  of  Yorluhire. 

The  RHindtfion  at  preient  consists  of  a  provost,  twenty- 
one  fellows,  sixteen  scholars,  and  three  extiihitioners  :  the 
nntnber  of  nerabers  upon  the  college-books.  Dec.  31st, 
1842,  wa,  -27.  t. 

The  patronage  of  this  college  consists  in  the  vicaras;e  of 
Denehurch  or  Dench worth*  in  Berkshire ;  the  rectory  of 
Hoggeatoot  in  Bueka;  the  rectoty  of  Dndor,  in  Hereford- 
■hire ;  the  leetorice  of  Wiritfield,  in  Northampton^ ire. 
aiid  of  Tadmerton,  kk  Oxfonlshire  ;  the  rectory  of  Neen 
Solars,  in  Shropshire;  and  the  rectories  of  Hisjham  and 
Winford,  in  Somerset. 

The  visitors  are  the  bishops  of  Oxford  and  Worcester, 
and  the  vice-chancellor  of  the  University. 

It  is  remarkable  that  thi%  which  is  the  noet  nodero  of 
the  exiitinf  collecet  fn  Otfbrd,  occupies  the  lite  of  one  of 
the  earliest  seminarieo  of  relicrious  education.  In  the  year 
1283,  one  John  Giffard,  lord  of  Urimesfield,  purchased  of 
the  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jeruj-alem  some  land  and 
tenements  in  what  was  then  called  Slockwell  Sticet.  on 
which  he  founded  a  college  for  the  reception  of  the  novices 
■ent  from  the  Beoedietine  abbey  of  Gloueester.  Hence 
the  phuie  acquired  the  name  ofCTlooeester  Cotlere ;  but  it 
was  most  frequently  c.illed  G'oucpster  Hall.  Within  very 
few  years  the  monks  oi  Gloucester,  at  the  founders  request, 
renounced  iheir  exclusive  riirht  and  title  lo  this  piRco,  the 
establishment  was  enlai^ed,  and  it  became  a  place  of 
general  atody  fbr  all  the  novices  of  the  Benedict&e  eora- 
aiunity. 

At  a  general  chapter  of  tfie  Order,  heTd  at  Abingdon  in 
189Uen  equal  tax  was  imposed  Oa  tA\  the  ereater  abbeys 
of  their  fhiternity  for  buildins?  lodffinKs  for  their  respective 
students,  whii  li.  with  the  aid  of  contributions  fiom  private 
pen-ons,  were  soon  erected,  being  divided  from  each  other, 
and  distineuiahed  by  appiopriate  cactitcheons  and  rebuses 
over  the  doors,  lonie  of  which  remain  to  this  day. 

After  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  in  the  time  of 
Heniy  VIII.,  on  making;  Oxford  a  see,  Gloucester  Hall 
vras  lor  a  short  time  converted  into  the  episcopal  palace; 
but  in  the  year  15.^9  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  Ttioma.s 
White,  the  founder  of  St.  John's  Colletje.  who  gave  it  tlie 
name  of  St.  John  Baptist's  Hall,  thoutch  it  continued  even 
then  to  be  more  generally  known  by  its  old  appellation. 

Sir  Thomas  Whitens  intermediate  eilabliahment  acquired 
n  considerable  decree  of  reputation,  though  with  some  in- 
termissions, under  the  government  of  twelve  succcs.sive 
principals,  the  last  of  whom,  admitted  in  1712,  became  the 
first  provost  of  the  present  foundation  of  Worcester 
Collesre. 

Among  the  eminent  men  oonnceted  with  Sir  Thomas 
White's  foundation  who  received  their  education  in  Gloti- 
eester  Hall,  were  Thomas  Coryate  the  eccentric  traveller, 
Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Thomas  Allen  the  mathematician,  and 
Lovelace  the  poet. 

Nothing  can  present  a  more  striking  contrast  than  the 
old  and  new  buildings  of  Woreealer  (Silage  M  seen  from 
the  inner  court. 

The  present  chapel  oompies  the  dte  of  that  whieh  be- 
longed  to  Gloueeiter  College,  erected  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury by  Abbot  Whethamsted  of  St.  Albans,  and  ynV.^d 
down  in  Kdward  Vl.'s  time  by  Sir  John  Williams,  Knignt, 
allerwards  Lord  Williams  of  Thame.  The  modem  editice, 
extremely  plain  as  a  structure,  forms  pait  of  the  general 
deaien  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Clarke  for  rebuildmg  the 
whole  college,  it  was  begun,  together  with  the  hall  and 
library,  in  1720.  The  rc-oonstruction  of  the  college  how- 
ever proceeded  slowly.  The  range  of  new  buildings  on 
the  north  side  of  the  inner  court,  containing  the  provost's 
lodgings,  and  the  apartments  of  the  fellows  and  scholars 
on  Dr.  Clarke's  and  Mrs.  Eaton's  foundations,  were  not 
completed  till  177C.  The  present  hall,  forming  the  south 
iriiig  of  the  entrance-court,  eonespooding  with  the  dhapel 
P.  C,  No.  175U,  • 


opposite,  was  not  finishcl  ti'l  1784.  The  south  aide  of  the 
inner  court  is  slill  oi  rn]iu  d  by  the  old  bnildings  which 
belonged  to  Gloucester  Hall. 

(Ginch's  and  Chalmers's  C<Aleget  and  Hath  qf  Oa^ord ; 
Ingram's  MtmoriaU  ^  (ktford,  *  Worcester  College;* 
Oxfnrd  Unhernity  Calmdar  for  1R43.  pp.  344-351.) 

WORCESTERSHIRE,  an  inland  cDunfy  of  Et.eland,  is 
bounded  on  ihe  noith  by  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  on 
the  east  by  Warwickshire,  on  the  south  by  Gloucestershire 
and  on  the  west  by  Herefoidshire.  There  aie  several  de- 
tached portions  of  this  county :  the  most  important  eontains 
the  town  of  Dudley,  and  is  surrounded  by  the  county  of  Staf- 
ford. Another  detached  portion,  lying  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  fiom  the  main  body  of  the  county,  contains  the 
market-town  of  Shipston-on-Stour.  There  extend?  in  this 
direction  likewise  a  narrow  pjomonlory  of  Worcestershiie, 
containing  the  towns  of  Broadway  and  Blockley.  The 
greatest  length  of  this  oonnty  b  about  29  miles,  in  a  direc- 
tion  from  north-eeettosouth-weit}  itagrettesi  breadth  is 


about  miles,  in  a  line  mnning  from  east  to  west.  Wor- 
cester, the  county  town,  is  distant  from  Txjndon  by  the 
^nearest  turnpike-road  1 12  miles.  The  principal  tiamc  is 
by  the  railways.  The  area  of  Worcestershire  is  71K  square 
miles,  or  459,710  acres.  The  gross  population,  in  1831, 
amounted  to  811,305,  being  an  average  of  about  272  per- 
sons to  ft  e^wre  nUe.  On  eMuputng  this  amount  with 
the  simiYar  average  in  eadt  of  the  eotifigoons  eoontier,  we 

find,  with  two  exceptions,  the  population  of  Worcestershire 
to  be  the  most  dense.  The  population  of  G'oucestetshire, 
.ucordirie  to  the  returns  of  that  year,  was  alujn)  307  to  s 
&qnaie  mile:  of  Herefordshire,  122;  of  Shiopshire.  165; 
and  of  SiaiFordshire,  347.  In  1841  the  gross  population 
^HurBed  was  233.336.  In  reaped  of  size  it  is  the  thirty, 
finh  of  the  English  eonnties.  In  amount  of  population 
(18411  it  is  the  twenty  fifth. 

Siirfai'i'. — Worcestershire  is  eencrally  a  flat  country:  on 
;hc  casfem  and  western  side^  are  t.vu  nearly  parallel 
ranges  of  hills,  which  partly  bound  and  p&tUy  intersect  it : 
the  intermediste  »p«ce  is  for  the  taoA  pait  a  fertile  plain. 
The  eastern  range  of  hills  commenees  ra  the  north  in  the 
Clent  nils  (a  portion  of  fihidt  are  in  Worccster*hire  moA 
a  portion  in  Stafford-hire  ,  extends  to  the  north-west  of 
Biomsirrove,  and  forming  near  Redditch  the  boundary  be- 
I'.vci-n  this  county  and  Warwickshire,  tei  mina'es  to  the 
north  of  Evesham.  The  western  chain  commences  in  the 
neighbouihood  of  Bewdley.  and  nms  sotilhward  by  Ab- 
berley  and  Martley  to  the  great  c  hain  of  Malvern  Buis,  in 
whicn  it  terminates.  The  principal  hills  not  romiMised  in 
or  bordering  on  these  chiuns  aie  Riedon  Hi".  situa'eJ 
about  three  miles  south  of  Pershore,  Rjoa(i\sa>  Hill,  near 
the  town  of  that  name,  in  the  south-ea.s'ern  exfremity  of 
Ihe  county,  and  a  small  line  of  hilU  extending  from 
Cronme  northwards  towards  Worcester. 

AtMrs.— The  piineipal  riven  are  the  Severn,  the  Avooi 
the  Teme,  and  the  Suwarp. 

The  Severn,  having  in  two  places  formed  the  boundary  of 
Shropshire  with  Worcestershire,  enters  the  latter  county  at 
Bewdley :  the  bearing  of  its  course  is  for  the  most  part 
southerly  :  pajisin?  the  towns  of  Stourport,  Worcester,  and 
Upton,  it  becomes  near  Ripple  the  boundary  of  Gloucester- 
shire and  Worcestershire,  which  county  it  finally  quits  at 
Chaseley  Rve.  It  is  navigable  for  venefs  of  eighty  tons 
a.s  far  as  Worcester,  and  for  barges  of  fifty  lo  sixty  tons 
above  that  cily.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  to  im- 
prove the  navigation,  but  no  result  has  yet  been  accom- 
pli>hed.  This  river  is  famous  for  its  salmon,  and  abounds 
with  eels,  lampenis,  and  lamprey. 

The  Avon  enters  the  south-eastern  border  of  the  county 
near  Cleeve  Prior,  forms  afterwards  fbr  a  sliort  space  in 
bonncki: y  with  Warwickshire,  and  following  a  sluggish  ser^ 
pentine  course  to  Evesham,  Fladbury,  and  Pershore,  be- 
comes the  boundary  of  Gloucestershire  near  Bredon,  qnits 
Worcestershire  at  a  promontory  about  a  mile  from  Tewkes- 
bury, and  soon  afterwards  falls  into  the  Severn.  It  has 
been  rendered  navigable  by  locks  throughout  the  whole 
length  of  its  coarse  through  Woreestenhire,  whieh  » 
nearly  20  miles.  Teaeiaofsutytooacaa  leaehStntliord* 
upon-Avon. 

The  Teme,  which  bears  more  tlie  character  of  a  moun- 
tain stream  than  the  rivets  that  liave  been  before  men- 
tioned, first  comes  into  contact  with  Worcestershire  at  its 
western  extremity ;  it  passes  the  town  of  Tenbury,  and 
forme  hact  as  donng  other  parts  of  its  course,  the  hews* 
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daiy  of  Woreeitenhira  wHh  Hereflndihin.  It  ftllf  into 

the  Severn  near  Powick,  about  three  miles  snuih  of  Wor- 
eecter:  it  is  not  navitjRble.  Tlie  stream  is  Rood  lor  tishm;,'. 
and  trout  and  {^eyliuij  are  abundant. 

The  Sal  warp,  a  siualler  river  than  those  above  men- 
tioned, rises  to  the  north  or  Broim(nt)ve.  floim  tluongh 
Draitwioh,  and  Calls  into  tb«  Sevrn  near  duma. 

Roads.— Tht  principal  nwds  w  from  llirBiiii||luuii 
through  Broraiirrove,  Droitwich,  'Worcester,  Severnstoke, 
and  Upton  to  Tewkesbury,  Cheltenham,  and  Gloucester : 
this  line  was  formerly  the  main  enmmunication  between 
Birmingham  and  Enntol,  but  the  traffic  upon  it  has  very 
gmtiv  diminished  since  the  constmction  of  a  parallel  line 
of  railway  from  Birauocluun  to  Gloucester.  Another  im- 
portant line  runs  from  Dudlev  to  Stottibridn,  Kiddctrmin* 
iter  to  Stourport ;  or,  leaving Stourport  on  the  left,  throuijh 
Hartlebury  and  Ombersley  to  Worcester.  From  Worcester 
to  Malvern  there  is  eonsiderhble  traffic  on  a  road  com- 
municating with  Ledbury  and  Hereford.  There  are  like- 
wise trood  turnpike  roads  which  connect  the  county-town 
with  Tenburyend  Bromyerd:  m&U-coaches  which  fonnerly 
tnirelled  along  them  to  Ludlow  and  Leominiter  were  dis- 
continued in  1842.  At  the  same  time  a  mail  from  London 
through  Oxford,  Broadway.  Bengeworth  (a  suburb  of 
Evesham  ,  Pershore  to  Worcester,  was  taken  off  the  road 
and  llie  letters  forwarded  by  railway.  Worcester  is  distant 
from  liirnunErham  by  road  26  miles,  from  Cheltenham  26, 
from  Ox  lord  58,  from  I<ondon  112,  from  Bronsgrove  13, 
from  Ledbury  16,  from  Bromyard  14,  from  Tenbuiy  22. 

Railway*. — ^The  chief  railway  in  this  county  intersecti 
it  diagonally  from  north*east  to  south-west,  and  communi- 
Oates  on  the  one  side  with  Hirminijham.  on  the  other 
with  Tewkesbury,  Cheltenham,  Gloucester,  and  Bristol. 
The  line  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  turnpike-road  lead- 
ing from  Tewkesbury  to  Worcester  and  Birmingham,  on 
the  south-cast.  The  part  of  the  line  nearest  to  Worcester 
m  about  tbiae  atlea  distant,  at  Spatchley,  whava  there  m 
a  stetbn. 

A  portion  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  Railway 
likewise  traverses  the  parish  of  Yardley,  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  county.  There  are  tram-roads,  on  which 
horses  are  worked,  in  the  coal-districts,  but  none  of  them 
are  long  or  of  great  importance ;  only  a  small  portion  of 
that  which  extends  from  Stiatfi»id«o-ATon  to  More  ton 
pasMS  through  Woroestefdtire. 

Coita/*.— The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  intersected 
by  several  canals,  which  are  of  great  commercial  import- 
ance. The  chief  canal  reaches  from  Birmingham  to 
Worcester,  pa.ssing  through  the  salt-district  of  Droitwich, 
and  liaving  two  branches,  one  to  Dudley  by  way  of 
Hale80w«^  and  the  other  from  King's  Norton  to  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. FVom  Dudley  there  is  a  canal  to  Stour- 
bridee,  Kiddermir^ster,  and  Stourpurt,  at  which  last  place 
it  opens  info  the  Severn  ;  it  w,is  projected  to  carry  on  this 
canal  to  Leomin>ter  and  Kin<:ton  in  Herefordshire,  but 
only  a  portion  of  the  work,  from  Wooferton  to  Tenbury, 
and  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mamble,  has  been 
executed :  funds  are  wanting  for  the  undertaking,  and  it  is 
not  likely  that  H  will  erav  be  completed. 

G'-iJogii. — The  geology  of  Worcestershire  has  been 
fully  det.iiled  by  Mr.  Murchison,  in  his  vahiable  work  on 
the  'Silurian  Sy-,tt-i:i.'  The  county  is  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  new  red-sandstone,  lias  and  oolite;  other 
formations  are  visible  in  the  chain  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  in 
the  districts  horderins  on  Tenbuiy,  Bewdlay,  and  Dudley, 
and  in  the  Lickey  and  netghboonng  hills  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  county.  The  new  red-sandstone  eomprehonds 
that  district  which  is  watered  by  the  Severn,  together  witli 
the  north-eastern  portion  oi  ihc  county  :  its  lower  beds  being 
found  round  Witley,  Stourport,  Kidderminster,  Brom^grove, 
and  Alvechurch;  and  the  higher,  called  the  Keuner  beds, 
round  Droitwich.  Worcester,  and  Upton.  The  lias  wrmation 
»  flmnd  at  Perroore  and  Evesham,  and  in  the  vales  watered 
by  the  Avon  ;  it  extends  from  Foster's  Green  to  the  limits 
01  the  county  near  Tewkesbury.  The  portion  of  the  Mal- 
vern Hills  within  the  boundary  of  Worcestt  rsliire  consists 
of  trap;  while  the  Silurian  rocks,  the  Caiadoc  sandstone, 
Ludlow  Tock,  and  Wenlock  limestone  appear  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  ohain.  The  lower  coal  and  inm- 
stone  beds  are  found  at  its  termination,  to  the  north  of 
Abtwrley  Hill,  in  the  Forest  of  Wyrc.  Here  also  is  fotiiul 
the  old  red-sandstone  formation  upon  which  Tenbury 
ftaadib  and  vbieh  ia  the  peavaihag  atratiun  tbrongbout 


I  the  adjoining  county  of  Hereford.    Bewdley  is  atBitfj 

'  near  tin  j\inction  of  the  lower  red-sandstone  with  thccal- 
\  held  ot'tiie  Forest  of  Wyre.  The  town  of  Dudley  stind* 
on  the  thicker  coal-measures,  Wenlock  limestone  apptar. 
ing  on  its  north-west,  and  trap  at  Kowley  Hill  on  iIk 
south-south-cast.  In  the  lickey  range  there  tppew 
'altwadCacadoo  sandstone.' the  lower  coal-beds,  and  tisn; 
the  latter  rock  tbrminff  the  range  connecting  with  tne 
Clent  Hills  of  StafTordshire.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Droitwicti  and  Stoke  Prior  arc  saliferous  beds,  from  whic> 
a  large  quantity  of  salt  ia  manufactured.  A  full  and  in- 
teresting account  ef  them  is  given  in  a  pamphlet  by  Dr 
Hastings.  They  are  likewise  described  by  Mr.  Mnrchixia, 
in  his  *  Silurian  System '  (p.  31X  to  which  work  we  nki 
our  readera  for  very  accurate  aeoornita  oTtha  cosl'tdli 
and  remarkable  geological  phenomena  of  the  eounhr,  b 
a  paper  by  Mr.  Leonard  Homer,  in  the  *Gcok>giBal 
actions,'  there  i^,  a  lull  and  interesting  aooooiit Ik 
geology  of  the  Malvern  Hills. 

Agriculture. — ^The  climate  of  Worcestershire,  e«p?ct»Ilf 
in  the  middle  south,  and  west  of  the  countjr,  is  remifkililr 
mild  and  healthy,  and  the  fhiits  of  the  earth  are  bm^ 
to  early  matunty.  The  vales  of  Severn  and  Av«  « 
but  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  it  ha 
been  observed,  that  an  elevation  of  sixty  yards  make»ad»:- 
ference  in  climate  equal  to  a  degree  of  latitude  towtiw 
the  north,  soil  and  other  circumstances  reniainin?  lt« 
same.  The  hif|;her  parts  of  the  county,  between  Broa»- 
srrove  and  Birmingham,  have  consequently  a  later  ksrwt 
The  higher  hills,  such  as  the  Malvern  Hills,  are  p0p» 
tionally  colder  and  later.  They  tend  to  shelter  Hn  nb 
between  them  from  the  cold  winds,  mdadd  toths  nBi* 
ness  of  the  climate  there. 

The  Vale  of  Severn,  which  extends  about  ."W  roilw  ia 
length  from  north  to  south,  contains  so^e  extreineljrnti 
alluvial  soils,  which  from  their  situation  are  adounblf 
adapted  fur  rich  pastures.  The  banks  of  the  Avpo  dai 
which  falls  into  tne  Severn  near  Tewkesbury,  are  nch,  ill 
consist  mcstly  of  meadows  and  pa-^'arcs. 

The  Teme  winds  through  tiie  county  for  aliout  30  mil* 
Along  its  banks  are  many  hop-gardens  and  orcliard8,s»i;  < 
proof  of  a  good  deep  soil,  and  the  lower  paits  fonnnc: 
meadows.  Several  lesser  streams  run  in  their  own  al- 
leys, the  soil  along  their  banks  being  genemlly  good, 
cept  in  a  few  instances  in  which  bogs  have  been  fcrMt 
by  the  stagnation  of  the  waters,  with  their  accompann-i 
peat.    Except  where  the  hipher  hills  rise  in  poakv 
surface  is  in  general  gently  undulating.    One-half  o: ' 
county  consists  of  rich  loams  and  clay  soils.  Thew  -^ 
which  are  nu  t  with  near  Kiddeminster  are  some  of  thrfi 
productive,  and  others  very  poor,  as  about  Mitten  and  |sg 
of  Wolverley.   The  mixed  springy  gravels  and  gisnq 
loams  In  the  north  of  Bromsgtove  are  less  fertile;  SWlta* 
the  harvest  is  later  and  more  uncertain.    Upon  the  wliok 
few  counties  in  England  contain  so  much  good  land,  ini 
as  a  consequence,  fewer  wastes.    Viewed  from  thef  '* 
the  vaJlevs  give  the  idea  of  very  successful  cultivstion. 
soils  of  this  county  nay  be  anraogedt  without  piete»liii{ 
to  great  accuracy,  aa  finlowB 

Li?ht  land,  sand,  sandy  loam,  gravel,  and 

trravelly  loam  .... 
Mixed  friable  loajns  adnptcd  to  general 

culture,  fit  for  Ui;:iips,  linj'S,  fruit,  k.c.  . 
Strong  clay  loams,  which,  where  they  are 

dry,  are  adapted  to  hops,  fruit,  wiieat, 

and  beaaa,  but  too  strong  for  Uimipa  . 
Natural  meadows  along  the  coune  m  the 

rivers  ..... 
Upland  pxshirrs,  parks,  and  plantations 
^^  ■  Hiillruuis.  T'L  :uls  v:lla 

Wastes  and  commons 
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The  farm-houses  in  Worcestershire  are  generally 
statUiallv  \mu\,  Init  they  are  often  inronveiufntly  sit'j*>>- 
with  respect  to  the  laiid,  owing  to  their  old  divisioni  a 
common  fields,  which  are  now  mostly  incios.d.  Sonif 
modem  erectiooa  are  an  exeeptkm:  but,  in  genersi.w 
offices  and  buildings  for  the  convenienee  of  tte  nnMr  ** 
rot  of  the  best  constmction. 

The  farms  are  most  of  them  small,  which 
antienteuttivation;  but  they  an  gmdinqyeohi|iiifi>v 
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amtinp  terml  of  them  under  ont  tenant.  LeuM  are  not 
generally  invnted  by  the  proprietors,  or  demanded  by  the 

lenanS,  except  '.vhi  re  improvfinenls  are  intended,  in  which 
ca^  tlifv  are  u^uaily  for  21  years.  Those  who  jjrant  ik'w 
le&^Cit,  \sht  :i  it  hits  btH'ii  Iheir  custom  1o  have  only  lena-ils 
at  will,  are  apt  to  load  them  with  conditions,  which  at  best 
are  useless,  and  only  impede  improvements.  All  that  is 
required  is  aome  aeettrity  aeatmt  OYtr-eroi^ng  at  the  end 
of  the  lean,  and  aiddnaf  wflftil  dunaee  done  to  the  land. 
This  may  be  easily  secured  by  siibmittinff  to  a  survey,  and 
en^fOni;  to  i)ay  datnai^es  on  deterioration  of  the  land  ; 
preventing  the  sale  of  hay  and  straw,  except  on  condition 
of  purchasing  a  proportional  (inantityof  dnn|^,  bones,  lime, 
&c.,  to  be  laid  on  tne  IhtuI,  and  all  the  dunf;  made  in  the 
Uut  year  to  be  leR  and  paid  for  at  a  valuation  bjf  the  suc- 
eeeoin;  tenant,  which  will  aeeote  a  proper  quantity.  The 
commutation  of  the  tithes  for  a  rent-chan;e  t^reatly  tende 
to  encourage  improvements,  the  whole  profit  of  which  is 
secured  to  the  improver  without  participation*  It  is  a  very 
g^eat  relief  to  the  cultivators  of  nops. 

The  ploughs  in  common  use  in  Worcestershire  have  two 
wheels  attached  to  the  beam,  as  in  the  Rutland  plough. 
They  are  usually  drawn  by  three  horses,  and  eanly  ma- 
naged in  soils  which  are  not  stony.  In  the  vale  of  Evesham 
the  old  heavy  swin^^-ploui^hs  were  formerly  used,  but  have 
ffiven  way  gradually  to  lighter  ploughs  with  one  or  two 
wheels.  In  the  ligKt  sands  a  double  plouith  making  two 
furrows  at  once  has  long  been  in  use.  but  if  it  is  drawn  by 
four  horses,  it  occasions  no  savinit  of  labour.  It  is  only 
where  one  man  can  plough  with  two  or  at  most 
three  horses  abreast,  which  are  guided  by  reins.  Thus  a 
man  and  at  least  one  horse  is  saved,  and  good  work  is 

done. 

The  other  agricultural  implements  in  use  were  formerly 
only  carts,  waggons,  rollers,  and  harrow.^.  All  the  !iew 
implements  have  been  only  lately  recommended ;  and  their 
general  introduction  goes  on  slowlv,  manr  disappoint- 
ments having  arisen,  owing  to  a  wan  of  mfieient  akiU  in 
the  labourers  to  use  them  properly. 

Fallowing  the  heavy  lands  is  still  the  general  practice  in 
spite  of  all  that  ha.s  been  6>aid  and  wiitten  against  this 
unneces>ajy  waste  of  labour,  without  any  return,  ns  some 
pretend:  but  the  defenders  of  occasional  fallows  have  ex- 
perience on  their  side,  and  will  not  altogether  abandon  a 
practice  which  tiaa  hitherto  been  tlmngnt  economical,  as 
well  as  essential.  On  light  soils  roots  and  hoed  crops 
may  be  a  propersubstitute  for  a  clean  fallow  ;  but  peas  and 
beans  or  vetches,  which  alone  can  be  introduced  a-s  fal- 
low CI  ops  on  heavy  lai-.d.  \m]1  nut  al\va\  <  prevent  the  ac- 
cumulation of  root  weeds,  which  an  occasional  clean  and 
well-stirred  fUlow  readily  destroys.  But  to  tie  down  a  te- 
nant to  have  a  certain  portion  of  the  Gum  (allowed  every 
year,  ie  an  unnecessary  reitrietion,  for  which  a  pradent 
tenant  will  demand  some  allowance  in  the  rent. 

The  rotations  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  i 
On  the  richest  soils  the  following  is  very  profitable,  but 
requires  more  manure  than  is  made  by  the  crops,  viz  : — 
turnips,  barley,  clover,  potatoes,  wheat.  The  potatoes,  if 
sold,  return  nothing  in  the  shape  of  manure  compared  to 
what  they  require ;  but  they  sell  well  wherever  the  popu- 
lation is  large,  as  near  raanul^cturinft  towns  ;  and  there 
m&nure  can  always  be  obtained  for  back  carriage.  Wheat 
is  not  so  good  artcr  potatoes  as  after  clover:  but  with  due 
attention  to  the  tillage,  and  the  use  of  the  land-presscr 
where  the  soil  is  too  loose,  a  good  crop  of  wheat  is  ollen 
obtained  after  potatoes :  and  the  two  valuable  crops  suc- 
eeedine  each  other  Mng  a  eonriderable  proflt  to  the  far- 
mer. By  making  potatoes  a  part  of  the  (kilow  eroj).  barley 
will  come  after  it,  which  is  often  better ;  but  this  diminishes 
the  breadth  of  turnips  sown,  and  the  consequent  manure 
from  the  cattle  and  tne  sheep.  In  this  case  the  rotation 
will  be  tu'Tiips  and  potatoes,  barley,  c  over  and  tares, 
wheat.  In  the  next  course  the  potatoes  will  be  where  the 
tunips  were  before,  and  vice  versA.  The  clover  will  be 
town  in  the  part  which  had  tares,  and  thus  potatoco,  tarea, 
and  ctover  only  recnr  every  eighth  year. 

Where  the  soil  is  heaw  and  not  ricli,  the  mo>-t  common 
course  is  fallow,  whval,  beans,  bailc\,  clover,  and  i?ia.is 
Sl  eds  to  lie  three  or  four  years.  When  the  land  is  broken 
up.  It  is  sown  with  oats,  and  then  fallowed,  to  beuin  the 
course  asain-  This  is  a  goixl  system,  but  not  so  much 
adopted  as  it  should  be.  The  clover  ia  often  broken  up 
•fltr  one  year,  and  •Mowdcd  by  iriM^  whidi,  ia  thia 


OOM,  wui  be  but  a  poor  Oop.  It  would  be  better  to  hqr 
down  (he  land  wHh  clover  am  n'lasseesils  sooner  after  the 

tallow,  and  to  take  the  wheat  and  bean  crops  when  it  had 
tieen  recruited  by  feeding  with  sheet).  The  ciops  might 
be  the  same,  but  arranged  in  a  better  order.  W  fiere 
the  land  is  of  a  propt-r  consistence  to  bear  gooil  beana« 
this  crop  may  be  drilled  or  dibbled  on  the  gia^  lands 
when  flnt  broken  up^  and  be  succeeded  by  wlieat,  if  thera 
be  BO  conelHgnMs,  and  if  the  beaos  have  been  caieflilty 
hoed. 

Rye  is  cxihivated  chiefly  to  cut  green  for  cattle  or  to 
feed  early  ewe*  and  lambfi.  It  was  formerly  an  important 
crop,  when  rye  biead  was  the  principal  food  of  the  iabourer: 
but  now  he  will  have  nothing  but  pure  wheaten  bread  ;  so 
that  rye  isonlv  cuhivated  on  very  loose  sandv  soils,  where 
wheat  will  not  succeed  so  well,  and  it  is  chiefly  sold  asseed 
to  produce  eariy  green  fodder.  The  Siberian  winter  bailey 
is  as  early,  and,  in  general,  a  heavier  crop;  but  il  is  not  so 
much  sown  as  rye. 

The  average  produce  of  wheat  in  Worcestershire  is 
higher  than  in  manv  other  counlieit,  which  proves  a  supe- 
rior average  soil,  old  Worcester  bushel  contained  9 
gallons,  and  the  bushel  of  wtirat  weighed  70  lbs.  This 
produced  56  Ibe.  of  floor,  and  made  70  lbs.  of  bread. 

The  wheat  is  reaped  by  the  sickle,  and  a  long  stubble  is 
usually  left,  which  is  alterwards  mown  or  raked  up  lor  li:- 
ter.  The  mowing  of  wheat  is  not  yet  very  common,  but 
when  the  labourers  shall  have  learnt  the  use  of  the  cradle- 
!u:ythe,  it  will  no  doubt  be  more  generally  adopted.  There 
are  many  advantages  in  mowing  wheal.  None  of  the 
straw  is  wasted  t  the  harvest  is  eooaer  finished ;  and  the 
seeds  of  wc^  are  more  easily  destroyed,  by  silting  them 
out  of  the  corn  and  straw,  while  they  may  be  steamed  and 
increase  the  food  of  pies  and  poultry.  [Wheat.]  The 
practice  of  fallowing  during  two  successive  winters  and 
sowing  barley  in  the  second  spi  ing,  has  been  adopted  by 
some  farmei«  with  great  success,  sheep  having  lieen  folded 
on  the  land  the  last  winter.  Xtaus  the  land  is  made  very 
clean  and  mannre  is  saved.  The  barley  thus  raited  is  good 
in  ((uality  ;  and  tl  gia.ss-seeds  come  up  well  after  the  fold- 
ing. ()nts  are  not  so  trcneral  a  crop,  and  no  uiure  are 
usually  sown  than  will  supjily  the  wants  of  the  farmers 
horses,  iieans  are  set  or  dibbled  in  by  women,  who  use  a 
line  to  set  them  by.  They  are  hoed  three  times,  and,  in 
general,  tlie  retom  is  abundant,  Ihiquently  40  to  45  buaiida 
per  acre  firom  S  boshelt  tet.  The  produce  of  beans  is 
greater  than  the  wants  of  the  county  require. 

Vetches  are  a  valuable  crop  iii  lands  which  are  too  heavy 
fortutnips.  either  to  give  them  to  sheep  ir;  a  lold  or  to 
soil  hordes  with  in  the  stables.  If  they  are  sown  at  regular 
periods,  so  as  to  keep  4  constant  succession  of  them  from 
May  to  November,  whieb  may  easily  be  done  by  sowing 
wimer  taree  once  a  fortnight  ftt>m  September  to  No- 

;  vembi  -.  and  spring  tares  from  February  till  May,  in  such 
I  quantities  as  the  stock  may  require.  Thus  not  only  is 
tnere  a  ijreat  saving  in  loJder — lor  the  hol^es  recpiire  no 
oats  if  they  have  good  vetches  with  the  pods  and  lialf- 
formed  seeds — but  much  excellent  manure  is  made  for  the 
land.  Vetches  may  be  looked  upon  for  heavy  soils  as  tur- 
nips are  for  tlm  lighter.  They  require  less  tillage  and 
hoeing,  and  dean  the  land  by  smothering  the  weeds. 
The  land  ^ould  alweys  be  well  manured  for  them  to  secure 
a  heavy  crop.    It  i>  not  advisable  to  wait  for  a  second 

frrowth  of  vetches :  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  or  fed  off,  the 
and  should  be  plounhed  ;  and  il  no  intermediate  crop  is 
sown,  it  can  be  worked  as  a  Callow  for  ibe  next  croj), 
which  nmj  ha  wiieat,  boansi  or  barley,  aooovding  to  cur^ 
cumstances. 

Potatoes  are  raised  in  great  abundance  in  this  county 
and  supply  ttie  markets  of  Birmintrhani  and  S'atloidshire 
Tliere  are  many  varieties  of  early  and  late  potatoes  whid 
have  provincial  names,  but  wluch  it  would  be  difficult  to 
describe,  as  their  qualities  change  in  diifeient  soils.  Tur- 
nips used  formerly  to  be  sown  broadcast,  snd  some  flumers 
still  adliere  to  the  practicai  but  all  the  best  farmen^  cnpe- 
eially  where  the  »nna  are  Urge,  adopt  the  system  ol 

sowing  in  d  ills. 

Wolverley  sands  have  loiii:  ^eea  lamous  for  the  growth 
of  cat  rots  and  for  raiding  carrot->ecd.  The  ground  is 
trencli-plouched.  The  seed  is  inutd  vMlhsand  to  prevent 
its  adlirring  by  its  edges,  w  hich  have  small  hook?d  fibres 
all  found.  A  diiU  is  opened  by  a  machine,  and  Jie  seed 
is  daposUcd  by  hand.  Amachuia  that  will  duL  canat. 
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•eed  is  sKU  a  desideratum.  The  time  of  sowing  is  in 
March.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  hoeing  and  weeing  as 
toon  as  the  plants  appear ;  for  the  weeds  are  vety  apt  to 
^et  the  start  of  them.  This  makes  the  cttltivation  expen- 
sive ;  but  the  rettim  is  ▼ery  creat,  without  much  exhaust- 
ing^ the  soil.  They  sell  readily  for  two  shillincs  per  cwt. 
on  the  spot,  and  a  crop  of  fifteen  to  twenty  tons  per  acre 
is  not  uncommon,  that  is.  from  30/.  to  -K)/.  per  .icre.  A 
part  is  used  for  culinary  purposes  in  the  towns,  and  a  part 
giTcn  to  horaca.  who  an  vciy  fond  of  them,  and  thrive 
well 49011  ttwm.  llie onii»MHe«rrot  of  the  larga  varieties, 
ia  that  osnally  sown.  The  nelipan  white  carrot  it  more 
productive,  but  not  so  saleable  in  towns.  Flax  is  not  cul- 
tivated as  it  should  be  in  the  richer  soils :  this  is  owinp  to 
the  prejudices  of  laiuilords  or  their  agents,  who  jtmhibil  its 
cultivation  as  exhausting  the  land  :  under  proper  regular 
tions  it  mi^rht  be  a  source  of  great  profit  both  to  the  wid- 
hMNl  and  the  tenant;  and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  nneral 
ra]e»  that  what  is  profitable  to  the  tenant  will  in  the  end 
bo  •dvailtagcous  to  the  landlord,  and  that  the  interests  of 
both  may  be  consulted  without  many  prohibitions  or  re- 
strictions. 

Hop-yards  occupy  some  extent,  and  are  attended 
with  great  riik%  as  well  as^  occasionally,  with  veiy  great 
profits.  The  eomninitetiflii  of  the  tithes,  aa  obserred 
Defove.  has  been  ▼ery  advantafeoos  to  the  hop-fiurmer. 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  a  perfect  tjardcn  culture, 
chiefiy  by  the  .»ipaJe.  Much  manure  used  if  the  land  is 
not  naturallv  very  rich.  Deep  meadow-lurul  trenclied  up 
produces  the  mo^  abundant  and  certain  crops.  Comports 
of  rotten  dvog  arixed  with  sods,  and  Mmetimes  with 
woollen  nffb,  wo  wed  by  the  best  hop-giowsn.  [Hops.] 
The  aTetafe  expenae  of  the  cnltiTBtum,  exeloaiTe  of  the 
duty,  is  about  12/.  per  acre.  Ttie  extent  of  hop-crounds 
in  the  county  was  about  GOOO  acres  in  1807.  In  a  soil 
so  well  suited  for  orchards  as  is  found  in  certain  part.s 
of  Worcestershire,  it  is  surprising  that  the  cultivation 
of  fruit-trees  is  so  far  behind  other  improvements.  The 
old  orehiida  are  filled  with  treee  which  ooeo  were 
Tigorous,  but  show  great  symptoms  of  age  ud  decay: 
some  fresh  plantations  have  been  made,  but  even  m 
these  no  great  attention  has  been  paid  to  have  fruit  of 
the  best  quality,  especially  apples  for  cider.  The 
trees  stand  too  near  each  otner  to  bear  abundantly,  and 
they  are  seldom  sufficiently  protected  from  injury  by  rattle 
turned  out  to  feed  on  the  nerbaM.  Formerly  fruit-trees 
were  planted  in  hedg^rowsi  whien  onlv  enticed  deoreda- 
tions,  and  did  more  harm  by  their  shade  on  the  land  than 
their  produce  was  worth.  These  have  been  mostly  cut 
down.  The  deep  loams  on  a  subsoil  of  soft  sandbtcme  are 
the  most  favourable  for  orcliards.  These  are  found  in  the 
western  part  of  the  county.  The  best  loam  inclines  to  a 
marl.  Tiie  stocks  are  obtained  from  the  nurseries^  where 
they  are  raised  from  erab-trees,  and  sold  from  Bd.  to  1«.  9d. 
each  when  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  They  are  grafted 
after  they  have  been  planted  some  time.  The  head  is 
sawn  off,  and  the  scions  inserted  in  the  manner  called 
crotrn-grq/ling  or  saddle-grafting.  They  begin  to  bear 
in  about  live  years.  In  the  choice  of  grafts  sufficient 
attention  is  not  always  paid  to  the  age  of  the  tree  from 
which  the  graft  is  taken;  and  thus  many  disappointments 
arise,  from  uie  young  trees  showing  all  the  aymptoms  of 
the  diseases  of -age.  It  is  not  recollected  that  tne  life  of 
the  graft  is  probaYily  only  a  continuation  of  the  life  nf  the 
parent  tree  ;  and  if  this  is  old  and  exhausted,  the  giaft  will 
soon  show  the  same  defects  and  diseases.  Most  of  the 
favourite  old  sortsi  such  as  the  golden  pippin  and  scYeral 
others,  are  now  nearly  extinct,  and  no  giwung  can  renovate 
them.  The  only  means  of  obtaining  fine  sorts  is  to  sow 
the  seeds,  and  let  the  tvild  tree  show  fruit :  in  many  hun- 
dreds of  wild  apples  one  may  be  found  that  is  good  ;  and 
this  can  he  perpetuated  by  grafting  for  a  couple  of  cen- 
turies, and  no  more:  cultivation  and  judicious  pruning 
will  greatly  increase  the  produce.  The  common  method 
of  maUilf  cider  is  by  crashing  the  apples  by  means  of  a 
heavy  stone  rolling  in  a  stone  trovgtuaod  moved  round  by 
manual  labour  or  by  a  horse.  Pev-orchards  are  common 
in  Worcestershire. 

There  is  much  fine  timber  growing  in  the  hedgerows, 
whether  advantageously  to  the  prupmtor  or  farmer  may 
be  matter  of  doubt :  elms  predominate,  and  grow  to  a  large 
size  where  they  have  room.  There  are  alM  some  woods 
•nd  plantatiope  of. oaks  aod  asb,  the  underwood  of  which 


forms  valuable  coppices.  In  many  of  the  p&rki  anA 
pleasure-grounds  which  surround  the  seats  of  the  odkilitr 
and  gentry  are  many  splendid  trees  preserved  fiiromemiit; 
and  the  whole  ooimtfy,  when  viewed  from  an  ennsoiK, 
gives  the  idea  of  a  thickly  timbered  eountiy,  and  of  grett 
richness. 

Draining  has  been  practised  for  a  long  period  on  manv 
of  the  princijial  estates,  chiefly  on  FJkington's  systtn, 
which  iii  excellent  for  carrying  off  deep-seated  spiingt; 
but  the  modern  method  of  thorough  draining  wu  not  n 
well  understood.  Many  of  the  tow  grounds  on  retentivt 
•ubeoils  would  be  muen  benefited  by  this  operation,  and 

nowhere  would  it  repay  the  outlay  better.  Parine  and  bun- 
iitg  the  sill  lace  of  bugtry  land,  where  the  gratis  is  coa.'v 
1  and  se  Jpy,  i.s  piacti.-.cd  with  success  by  some  farmers  who 
are  not  restricted  by  their  landlords.  The  {ir>>t  crop  is 
potatoes,  which  always  do  well  in  the  ashes ;  the  neit  it 
wheat  or  oata ;  and  the  land  should  then  be  hid  ism 
again  with  the  best  gnua^eda:  a  previous  dresring  with 
lime  will  much  im])rove  the  subsequent  pasture. 

Tliere  are  not  so  many  irrigated  meatlowsas  one  noiid 
expect  along  the  banks  of  80  many  rivers  and  smallo 
streams:  this  is  owing  in  part  to  the  rights  of  certain  milli 
erected  on  every  stream,  which  prevent  the  free  use  of  the 
water  at  all  times.  Where  irrigations  have  bees  oia- 
blidied,  the  water  has  been  brought  fnm  a  conddenMt 
distance  by  canals,  which  supply  several  farms  cn  r  y 
estate.  1  he  water  is  let  on  and  of!" under  strict  rt  i;u!!iii:'  •. 
and  the  eflftcf  on  the  grass  in  spring;  is  wonderful.  Ti  i:> 
is  no  doubt  that  many  more  water-meadows  mieht  bv 
formed,  wUbont  interfering  with  the  mills;  and  mtnjof 
the  latter  are  mall  and  inaigniftcantt  and  do  more  hann, 
by  obslnieHiq;  the  oouiao  of  the  ««t«r,  Vbaxx  they  tSoA 
profit  to  the  owners,  who  an  gMMffdfy  idao  propndsnd 
the  land  around. 

There  is  no  peculiar  breed  of  rattle  in  Worcestersliir?. 
They  are  chieny  obtained  from  Herefordshire  and  So>i}i 
Wales.  The  Holderness  breed  has  been  introduced,  is  i! 
ia  everywhere  else :  but  few  pure  cattle  are  bred  intk 
eounty ;  they  are  all  mostly  crossed  without  much  jdir 
ment.  The  best  and  most  profitable  breeds  tostocKthr 
rich  pasture  are  the  Herefonis  and  Devons,  which  get  int» 
excellent  condition  by  a  summer's  run,  and  are  then  finbV.tc 
in  the  stalls  with  hay,  tiu  nips.  and  oil-cake  in  winter 
very  fet  beasts  are  sent  up  to  Smithfield  and  to  BiiBia^ 
ham  every  year  from  this  oouutjr. 

The  sheep  are  mostly  of  the  Leioesiter  breed,  «IM 
suit  the  rich  pastures.  On  the  Malvern  Hills  are  Mnse 
small  hardy  sheep,  without  horn,  with  prey  faces  and  le(fi 
whi(h,  when  fatted  at  a  pioper  aire,  make  excellent 
mutton.  The  Cotswold,  and  a  cross  between  them  and  tht 
Ryeland  sheep,  are  approved  of  by  ionie:  they  havegMl 
carcaascs,  ana  bear  large  fleeces. 

Tlie  hoiiea  Ibr  fiirm-work  are  mostly  of  the  strong  Ihn 
breed.  Oxen  are  seldom  used  OO  a  farm.  A  little  cMirf 
pure  blood  would  greatly  improve  the  pace  aod  couitgca 
farm  horses.  Th  e>  wowd  be  lighter  aod  more  aetiTc^  n< 
thus  do  more  work. 

As  is  generally  the  case  in  deep  rich  loamy  soils,  wc: 
as  are  found  in  the  vale  of  Evesham,  the  roads  were  f«- 
merly  very  badly  maitttained.  In  1792  a  club  of  pxiAt- 
men  and  farmer*  was  ^ablished  for  the  especial  piu^ 
of  attending  to  the  roads,  and  regular  rules  and  regulation 
were  drawn  up.  Some  of  tin-  mi'nihiTs  being  appoinledJOT* 
veyors  of  the  roads,  and  availing  liiemselves  of  the  pown 
of  the  highway  act,  without  any  oppressive  demwid  f« 
statute  duty,  or  additional  highway  rates,  but  simpljrt?, 
seeing  the  cfuty  flurly  and  properly  done,  made  and  repsinc 
the  roads  so,  t  nat,  from  being  nearly  impassable^  thqr 
became  excellent:  and  the  most  determined  grumblers  toi 
npposcrs  of  all  improvement  were  forced  to  admit  the 
iireat  advantage  o!  good  communications,  and  the  ecoiicflif 
of  horses  in  conseepience  of  good  roatls. 

The  followmg  fairs  are  held  in  Worcestershire : — Alve- 
church.  April  22,  August  10;  Belltroughton,  first  Mo.t 
day  in  Apnl.  Monday  before  St.  Luk»'a:  Kswdley.  Amil  ^ 
December  10,  for  hogs,  December  11,  cattle,  &c. ;  Wock« 
ley.  Tuesday  alter  Easter  week, October 20,  hiring;  Brom^ 
.-rrovc,  June  24.  October  1 ;  Droit wich.  Good  Fnday.  Odo- 
ber  28.  December  21  ;  Dudley,  May  8,  August  fj,  October  2; 
Evesham,  February  2,  Monday  alter  Easter  week,  Whit- 
Monday,  September  21 ;  Feckenham,  March  28,  Septem- 
ber W;  KiddaniMtr,  Holy  Ibundiy.  and  thieo 
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•ficr  SefHtcinber  4 ;  Kinc^'s  Norton,  April  25,  September  5 ; 
Pershore,  Easter  T'lestiay.  June  2G,  Tuesday  before  All 
Saints,  November  1  ;  Rtdditch,  first  Monday  in  August ; 
Shipaton.  June  22. Tuesday  after  October  lU ;  Stourbridge, 
(hotMs)  Mareh  29,  September  8 ;  Stourport,  weekly,  on 
Wednesdays,  from  September  to  Christmas,  lor  hops  ;  Tcn- 
bur}',  April  2G,  July  18,  September  26;  Upton,  Midlent 
Tuesday,  Wtiit.siin-'Thursdav,  July  It),  Tlui:T>tlay  before 
St.  Matthew;  Worcester,  Saturday  before  Palm  Sun  . ay, 
Sahinlay  ia  Enter  week,  Au^iut  15,  September  19. 

The  regular  weekly  marketa  tre :— Bewdley,  Saturday ; 
BromsfTTOve,  Tuesday;  Drottwf  h,  Friday;  Dudley,  SatuN 
day  ;  Evesham,  Monday  ;  Kidi  rminster.  Thurhday  ;  Pcr- 
shore,  Tuesday;  Shipston,  Fmlay;  Stourbridtre,  Fiiday  ; 
Stourporl,  ^VL'dnesday  ;  Tenhurv,  Tuesday;  Upton,  Thurs- 
day ;  Wor'iestcr,  Saturday.  Wecfnesday,  and  Friday. 

Divhtons,  Touns,  ^c. — Worcestershire  is  divided  into 
five  hundreds :— Blackenhunt,  Ikiddingtree,  Halbhire.  Os- 
waldslow,  and  Pemhora,  wMdi  Include  about  170  imriahea. 

WoRCKvTKll,   RkWDI.KY,  BiflllliOROVE,  Dt  DI  KV,  K\  K'.HAM, 

and  KiDDKicMi.vsTKii,  are  descrihod  in  sop.aiate  article*. 
"She  otluT  )iriiu  ipal  to.vtis  are  the  Ibllowinp: — 

Droitwich,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  is 
situated  on  the  small  river  Sialwarp,  116  miles  noith-wcst 
(torn  London,  6^  oiilea  north-oortn-eaat  from  Worcester. 
The  town  is  seated  in  »  narrow  valley,  through  which  the 
river  flows.  It  contains  three  parishes,  St.  Andrew.  St. 
Nicholas,  and  St.  Peter,  and  paHs  of  Dodderhill.  Marl- 
horouirh.  and  Salwarp.  The  total  pojuilation  of  the  bo- 
rough in  1841  was  2832,  of  whom  1.3-)ti«vere  males,  and 
1486  were  females.  The  number  of  houses  was  531  in- 
habited, and  21  uninhabited.  The  entire  population  of 
the  town  is  upwuds  of  80OO.  a  part  of  the  town  being  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  borouirh,  the  population  of  which 
part  in  1831  was  225.  The  population  of  the  boroufrh  in 
18;tl  was.  2487.  The  Exchei]ucr-House,  where  the  duties 
on  salt  arc  jpaid,  is  an  antient  structure  with  stained-glass 
window.s.  There  are  two  prisons.  The  living  of  St.  An- 
drew, with  St.  Mary  Wilton,  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of  the 
crown,  the  average  net  annual  ineome  of  whim  la  Mtf. 
Tlie  living  of  St.  Peter  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  gift  of  Earl 
Somers,  of  the  averasre  net  annual  value  of  160/. 

Previous  to  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act  in  18,3."), 
the  borough  of  iJroitwu  h  consisted  of  two  bailiffs  and  an 
indefinite  number  of  burgesses,  the  number  of  whom  in 
1835  was  30.  The  governing  charter  was  22  James  I. 
The  corporation  now  consists  oif  4  aMennen  and  12  coun- 
ettlora.  The  number  of  buigcaaes  or  munidpal  cketon  in 
1837  was  229. 

Previous  to  the  Reform  Act  Droitwich  returned  two 
members  1o  parliament.  The  greatest  number  of  electors 
who  had  polled  at  any  election  previous  to  1831  was  19. 
It  notv  returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The  number 
of  cledonon  the  register  in  1^-6  was  296;  in  1839  40 
the  number  was  357.  of  whom  346  were  householders, 
^le  parliamentary  borough,  which  is  now  extended  con* 
siderably  beyond  the  limits  ot  the  munidpnl  bofotlgh, 
coiitamed  in  1841  a  population  of  0.")88. 

Tile  chief  trade  of  Droit  wich  arises  from  its  salt-^piings, 
from  which  salt  has  been  made  from  time  immemorial,  but 
the  (quantity  has  been  much  increased  since  about  1725, 
by  sinking  the  pits  to  a  greater  where  the  brine  was 
Ibnnd  to  Be  much  salter,  and  from  which  it  rose  as  before 
to  the  surface.  The  quantity  of  salt  now  marie  is  not  less 
than  30,000  tons  a  year.  Tlie  Worcester  and  Birmingham 
Canal  paasei  bjr  Inoitwieli,  and  oommumeatea  witn  the 
Severn. 

The  Romans  made  Droitwich  one  of  their  stations  called 
Salinas.  It  is  mentioned  in  Domesday-Book  on  aecount 
of  the  tax  derived  from  its  salt-springs.  The  charter  of  22 

James  I.  refers  to  preceding  charters,  none  of  which  are 
known  to  be  in  existence ;  but  a  copv  of  a  charter  of  King 
John  isgiTen  in  Nash's  ^HistoiTof  Wbroestenhire,'  vol.!., 
p.3U8. 

Ortat  Matperttt  eight  miles  south-west  from  Worcester, 
IS  not  a  market-town,  but  contained  in  1811  a  population 
of        including  190  visitors.   It  is  much  (esotted  to  by 

!nva!i(I*,  not  only  for  its  medicinal  springs  St.  Ann's  We.l 
Biul  Holy  Well,  but  for  the  t)eavi1y  and  salubrity  of  the 
situation.  The  welU  are  between  Gieat  Maivtrn  and 
Little  Malvern,  which  latter  is  a  small  villaj^e  about  three 
miles  to  the  south.  The  Malvern  Hills,  which  are  in  the 
iBunediate  neighbourhood,  vaiy  ixom  one  to  two  miles  in 


width,  and  rise  in  most  uarfs  with  a  very  gentle  ascent ; 
they  afford  extensive  and  beautUUl  views  into  Wales  and 
the  adjoinlttg  Kigiigh  counties.  The  living  is  a  vicarage, 
of  the  average  net  annual  value  of  ml.  The  church, 
which  formed  part  of  an  extensive  monastery,  is  a  fine 
Gothic  building  of  cathedral  form,  170  feet  Ion::  by  'K) 
feet  wide ;  the  tower,  124  feet  high,  in  the  centre"  of  the 
building,  is  surmounted  with  battlements  and  pinnacles, 
and  has  six  bells  with  chimes.  The  architecture  of  the 
whole  structure  is  very  rich  and  light.  When  the  nonas- 
lery  vm  dissolved  by  Henry  VIIL,  the  inhabitants  bought 
the  church  and  made  it  parocliiai.  Of  the  test  of  the  mo- 
nastery nothing  lemains  except  a  fpteway,  whith  is  in  a 
irood  slate  of  preservation.  The  monastery  was  originally 
eniloufd  by  K<lward  the  Confessor. 

Perx/iore  h  a.  niaiket-lown,  nine  miles  south-east  from 
Worcester,  on  the  ^^cst  bank  of  the  Avon,  which  is  here 
navigable  for  boats.  The  town  is  well-buiit  and  well- 
paved.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture of  stockings.  The  town  consists  of  the  parishes 
of  St.  Andrew  and  Holy  Cross,  exclusive  of  (heir  town- 
ships; the  population  in  1831  was  253«  ,  in  1841  it  was 
2813.  St.  Andrew's  is  a  small  church,  with  a  square  tower 
containing  six  bells.  The  church  of  Holv  CKMs  has  a 
lofty  square  tower  with  eight  bells,  and  there  art  some 
antient  monuments  in  the  interior.  The  Tiving  of  St. 
Andrew's  is  a  vicarage,  to  which  are  attached  the  curacies 
of  Holy  Cross  Besford,  Defford,  Bricklehampton,  and 
Pinvin.  in  the  gifl  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster, 
and  of  the  average  net  yearly  value  of  200/.  There  aie 
ruins  of  a  Benedictine  abbey. 

SJtiptton-ottStour  is  a  market-town sit|uited  on  tlie  river 
Stour,  in  an  outlying  portion  of  the  oountj.  in  Warwielt- 
shire,  about  27  miles  east -south-east  ftom  Worcester,  di- 
rect distance.  It  was  formerly  a  very  large  sheep-market, 
and  Sbeepston  has  become  Shipslon.  The  town  has  no 
trade  of  any  consequence.  The  living  is  a  rectory  united 
with  the  rectory  of  Tidmintrton,  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Worcester  and  Jesus  College.  Oxford,  alter- 
nately,  of  the  average  net  yeariy  value  JrWOl.  Tlie  ehnreh 
is  dedicated  to  8t  Edmund.  The  Baptists,  Methodists, 
and  Quakers  have  each  a  chapel.  The  population  in  1831 
was  1632;  in  I6tl  it  ua^  1846,  including  108  pemws  IB 
the  Shipston-on-JStour  Union  workhouse. 

Stourbridge  is  a  market-town,  which  derives  its  name 
from  its  bridge  over  the  Stour.  The  bridge  is  of  stone,  and 
forms  the  communication  between  Woroe-.tershire  and 
Staffordshire,  of  which  counties  the  river  is  here  the 
boundary.  The  town  is  rather  irregularly  built  on  a  gentle 
declivity,  but  the  general  appearance  is  handsome.  The 
market-house  is  a  spacious  modern  structure.  There  is  a 
smal!  theatre,  llie  church  was  built  by  subscription  in 
1742.  The  hving  is  a  curacy  in  the  pari.sh  of  Old  Swin- 
foid,  in  the  gift  wthe  inhabitant  householders  of  the  town, 
of  the  average  net  yearly  value  of  134/.  There  are  places 
of  worship  belonging  to  the  Independents,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Presbyterians,  Quakers,  and  Uoman  Catholics. 
There  is  a  tree  grammar-sctiool,  lounded  by  Edward  VI., 
ai.d  sail!  to  be  richly  endowed,  but  no  return  of  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  was  given  to  the  commissioners  for  inquir- 
ing into  the  state  of  education  in  1833:  there  were  nine 
other  daily  sdiools  and  two  Sundayeehools.  The  popula- 
tion in  1831  was  6148;  in  1841  it  was  7481,  of  whom 
;Mj.')4  were  males,  and  3827  were  females.  The  manu- 
tactures  consist  chiefly  of  iron,  glass,  and  fire-bricks.  A 
bed  ufsand,  1:V)  leel  below  the  surlacc,  is  used  for  making 
the  gla.vs  and  is  sold  to  a  considerable  amount  for  the  same 
purpose  in  other  places.  The  bricks  are  made  of  the 
Stourbridge  clay,  which  has  long  been  celelicated  A>r  its 
excellence  in  resisting  ftw  action  of  fire ;  eraeiMcs  are 
also  made  of  it.  Stourbridge  has  excellent  navigable 
communication  by  means  of  a  branch  fioni  the  Dudley 
canal. 

Stonraorl,  10  miles  north  of  Worcester,  is  a  liandsome 
and  well-built  maiket-town,  in  the  cuapelry  of  Lower  Mil« 
ton,  in  (he  parish  of  Kidderminster  and  lower  divaion  ot 
HalCihire  hundred.  It  has  beeome  a  thriving  place  wHMn 
the  last  eighty  yeai«,belbre  which  period  it  was  a  small  and 
insieniticant  hamlet.  Its  prosperity  is  eutirelv  owing  to 
ioial  improvements  in  inland  navigation.  It  is  -iluated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Stour  and  Severn  :  and  the  Staf^ 
fordshire  and  Worcester  Canal,  which  communicates  Willi 
Dudley,  Stourbn4g««  and  Kiddenninster.  enten  the  8evam 
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■t  Stourport,  There  is  an  extensive  basin,  opened  in  1771, 
with  wiurfi  and  warehouses  lor  the  aetommodalion  and  as 
•  fcncnl  cl^nfit  of  the  trade  between  the  west  and  central 
pMttoai  of  the  kingdom,  fltourport  U  a  j^reat  mart  for 
ho]M,  corn,  and  applet.  The  markei-dajr  u  Wednesday- ; 
and  there  are  several  fairs  in  the  eoutM  of  the  year  lor 
horned  catlle,  hops,  Stc.  The  houses  are  chiefly  bui't  o\ 
bnck,  and  the  general  appearance  oi'  the  town  i.s  ni  at  and 
tluiving.  The  iron  bndije  over  the  Severn  con^ibt^  oi  a 
tingle  arch,  of  150  feet  spaJi.  a"d  filty  leet  above 
th«  turface  of  the  river.  The  inhabitants  of  Stourport 
attend  divine  service  at  Milton;  tlie  living  of  wliich 
place  is  a  perpetual  curacy  held  wtm  KiddonwnalRr.  The 
populaniai  of  Milton  chapeir)'  was  8012  ia  1841.  Stour- 
port is  a  |iollin(!;-p)ace  for  the  county. 

Tevbury,  formeily  called  Tcmebmy,  a  parish  and  small 
market-town  in  the  upper  divijiion  of  the  hundred  of  Dod- 
dinglrct,  17  mUes  north-west  of  Worcester.  It  is  situated 
«ii  th<t  ■Mlhern  bank  of  the  river  Teme,  whieh  teparates 
Woreetlerthire  from  Shropihire,  sml  ii  here  erotaed  by  a 
stone  biidpe  of  six  arches  The  K\  re.  a  small  but  rapid 
stream,  whah  falls  into  the  Teme' at  the  upper  end  of 
Tenbiiry,  often  occasions  inimdHtior.>  m  the  town:  this 
river  is  also  crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge.  The  surround- 
ing counlry  is  rich  and  fertile,  and  the  grass-landi^  hop> 

Crda.  and  orehwda  are  ftiy  productive.  Mineral -qningi 
ve  been  diieovcred  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  Leo- 
minster Canal  passes  near  the  town,  and  supplies  it  with 
eheap  coal  from  the  Clee  Hills  :  this  canal  was  intended  to 
have  passed  from  Herefurd^hire  to  Stourpo.t.  but  the  ori- 

Sinai  design  has  never  been  completed.  There  is  a  consi- 
erable  trade  in  hopi^  dder,  and  perry ;  and  the  making;  of 
nalt  ia  eanried  on  to  mmm  extent  The  town  eonttttt 
ehiefly  of  titree  itreeta,  iHth  nn  nneient  eom«market,  and 
a  butter-cross  of  modem  ereclion.  The  old  church  was 
carried  away  by  a  flood  in  1770,  and  the  present  edifice 
was  elected  in  1777-  The  livinir  is  a  vicarage.  The 
market-day  is  Tuesday,  and  there  are  fairs  in  Apnl,  May, 
June,  July.  Wd  September,  for  homed  cattle,  horses,  and 
•heep.  tne  entire  parish  comprises  fA30  acre*,  and  in 
1841  eonfeined  1849  inhabitants,  namely,  Tenbury  parish, 
1177;  Berrington  hamlet,  207;  Sutton  hamlet,  186;  ami 
the  iiamlet  of  Tenbury  Foieiifn  (252),  with  Kyrewood 
(SET),   Tenbury  i-^  a  poilinp-plaue  for  the  county. 

IMon,  a  neatiy-built  and  thrivinjj  market-town,  in 
the  lower  division  of  the  hundred  of  Pershore,  8^  miles 
eouth  of  Worcester.  It  it  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
8etem»  in  a  flat  and  fertile  plain.   The  river  is  here  navi- 

Sable  for  veaacla  of  1(X)  ions  burthen;  there  is  a  baain  for 
argee  and  a  wharf  for  loading  and  tinloading;  and  a  con- 
siderable trade  iscariied  on.  A  maiket-house,  incUidinjj 
under  the  same  roof  an  assembly-ruuni  and  a  court-room 
for  the  use  of  the  maijistrates,  has  recently  been  erected. 
The  atone  brid^  of  six  arches  and  the  old  church  were  in- 
jured dttrinKlhedtril  wars,  and  in  17'>6  the  latter  was  taken 
down  and  the  present  edifice  erected.  The  livinie  ia  «  rec- 
tory, in  the  gill  of  the  bishop  of  Worcceler,  talued  at  9171. 
pei  annum.  Tliere  are  two  day  and  Sunday  national  schools, 
one  fur  boys  and  one  for  trirl.s.  the  former  supported  by  sub- 
scriplions  and  the  liittcr  by  a:i  cnduwmetil.  The  pO])ulii- 
tion  of  the  pannh  was  2(jl>U  in  1U41.  Upton  is  one  of  tiie 
pol1ini;-placet  for  the  county. 

Woreeeteiahire  iain  the  Provioee  of  Oaoterbuiy,  and  for 
the  rooit  part  in  the  dioeeae  of  Woroeatcr ;  10  rariahca  and 
8  chapelnes  ure  in  the  diocete  of  HerefoM.  The  dioccae 
*8  divided  into  10  deaneries. 
The  prinoipal  benefices  are- 
Hat  Valur.  FMum. 
.  £1,025   Bishop  of  Worcester. 
.     623  Tnittceaof  D.  J.Cooka. 

636  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Woraeetcr. 
.    1,244    St.  John's  College.  Oxford. 

762    Bishop  of  Worcester. 
•    1,498    Rev.  John  Keytall. 
.      614   Lord  Ward. 

920   Rev.  Chas.  Turner. 
,     721  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
.   1,18B  J.  J.  Vemotd,  Etq. 
.  2,400  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
.    1,416   Lord  Ward. 
.    U70  Kev.  J.  Fenwiflk. 

900  Mia.Niblelt 


Alvechureh  . 

Atttejr  .  • 
Bedwardine  . 

Belbroughton 
Blookley 
Bredon  .  . 
Dudley  .  • 
East  ham.  • 
Fladbujj.  . 
Ranlniiy .  . 
Hartlebaiy  . 
Kidderminater 

Noithfield 
Kedmarley  \ 
IXAbitot  / 


KstTrfM. 

Ripple    .    ,    .  £1,1KG    Bishop  of  Worcester. 
Slupston-on-Stour     700    Dean  and  Chapter  ol  Worcester, 
Stoke  Severn     .      746    I.o«l  Coventry. 

The  yearly  rerenue  of  the  bithop  of  Woreeater*  on  an 
average  Of  fhree  yean  ending  ia  1831.  waa  $8X61. ;  the 
ex|K>nditine,  by  the  same  aivciageb  ivu 847/.«  lesriaffa  net 

yearly  income  of  (iOtjt)/. 

This  county  is  in  the  (Hford  circuit:  a  (!ian?e  h;H^ 
lately  (1843)  taken  placa  in  the  order  in  which  the  towns 
in  this  circuit  are  vitited  by  the  judges.  For  many  years 
the  aaaiiea  at  Worcester  were  held  immediately  after  thoae 
of  Oxford  attdbefbre  those  ofBtallbrdihire:  the  judge*  now 
ffo  from  Oxford  to  Worcester  and  thence  to  Gloucester ; 
Statiord  is  ttic  last  tovsn  in  the  circuit.  Amonj;  the  muior 
towns  and  pnncipiil  villa<res  are  Bioad«;iy,  Beneeworth, 
Little  Malvern,  Blocklev,  Eckin^ton.  Kedditch,  Stoke  Hiior, 
Alvechureh,  King's  Norton,  Martley,  and  Fetkenhara. 
Thirteen  unions  have  been  formed  by  the  Poor  Law  Com- 
miasionen  under  the  Foor  Law  Amendment  Act.  Boards 
of  final dians  meet  at  Broms^rove,  Droitwich,  Dudley, 
Kvestiam,  Kidderminster,  King's  Norton,  Martley,  P«r- 
shore,  Shipaton,  Stouitnidgei  Tenboiy,  Uptco,  and  VIoi* 
cester. 

The  principal  gentlemen's  seats  are — Croome,  belonging 
to  Lord  Coventry ;  Hagley  Park,  the  reaideneeof  LoniLyt- 


tletoa ;  Witley,  the  property  of  Lord  Ward,  and  at  pn 

fl843j  the  residence  of  the  Queen  Dowager:  Hewell 
Grange,  belonijing  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Clive ;  Harllebury 
Castle,  (he  episcopal  residence  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese ; 
Ombersley,  belonging  to  Lord  Sandys ;  West  wood  Park. 
Madresfield.  Borxlesley  Park.  Stanford  Court,  Pull  Court, 
Overbuiy  Park,  Uaaiey  Court,  Kjre,  and  Uatabuiy 
Hall. 

Manv/<ict!/rps-  and  Commerce. — Iron  is  largely  manu- 
factured at  Dudley,  iti  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there 
are  likcw:se  extensive  coal-mines.  In  the  northern  pait 
of  the  county  a  very  targe  quantity  of  nails  are  made,  and 
there  are  likewise  factories  for  fi-sh-nooka  and  needles  ;  car- 
petsof  many  descriptions  ^nd  qualities  are  made  at  Kidder- 
minster ;  glass  is  manufactured  at  Stourbridge ;  a  declin- 
ing glove-trade  is  carried  on  at  Worcester,  and  porcelain  i? 
manidaetured  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  population 
of  the  southern  and  eastern  pait  Of  the  COUntj  ia  whollf 
occupied  with  agriculture. 

History. — The  etymology  of  '  Worcester' is  with  some 
plausibility  adduced  from  '  Wyre-Ceitre,'  the  Camp  ei 
Castle  of  Wyre.  under  which  name  a  considerable  toreat 
still  exists  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bewdley.  Of  the  early 
history  of  the  county  liltle  it  accurately  known :  there  arc 
however  many  evidences  of  lis  occupation  by  the  Humans. 
During  llie  ffeptarchy,  Worcester  was  the  principal  Mer- 
cian see,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  under 
ecclesiastical  government.  After  the  Conquest  the  form  ol 
government  was  changed.  Earls  of  Worcester  were  created, 
and  had  the  civil  power  confided  to  them.  Of  these  the 
Rnt  waaI7rsod'Abitot,one  of  William  the  Conqueror's  fol- 
lowers and  favourites.  This  eail  liad  many  successors,  whc 
retained  or  lo-t  their  lands  ai  cording  to  the  amount  of  in- 
fluence of  the  paity  wliieh  they  had  adopted  in  the  govcm- 
ment.  During  the  war  between  Stephen  and  the  £roprest 
Maud,  and  subsequently  during  the  resistance  of  the  barona 
to  King  John,  the  poaseasioDS  of  the  earia  of  Worcester 
frequently  changed  maiteis.  *  On  the  re-establishmcnt  of 
John's  power,  the  Chnrrh  nf  Worcester,  to  whom  the  king 
was  very  partuil,  iai  !  hold  ol  that  opportunity  of  enlarging 
their  precincts,  by  which  they  so  niueh  diminished  the  ac- 
commodations ol  the  castle,  as  to  render  it  no  longer  fit  for 
the  habitation  of  the  sheriff  and  his  retinue,  from  whi^ 
time  it  began  to  IkU  into  decay.'  The  pcater  portion  oi 
the  land  waa  at  that  time  in  the  hands  either  of  the  churdi 

or  a  few  barons.  Of  the  latter  property  great  forfeitures 
took  place  after  Perkui  Waibi  ek  s  re!?eliiun  ;  of  the  toriner, 
when  Henry  VIII.  diss<ilved  the  monasteries.  Further 
deprivations  were  made  in  consequence  of  the  participation 
of  several  gentlemen  in  the  county  in  the  Powder  Plot. 
Some  of  the  oonapiratort  in  that  olot  retreated  to  and  were 
apprehended  at  Bendlip,  an  da  houe^  of  a  curioaa  con- 
ttruction,  well  fitted  for  concealment,  sit\iated  Jietween 
Droitwich  and  Worcester.  During  the  Parliamentary  War 
Worcestershire  was  on  several  occasiona  OVemui  hgf  the 
contending  parties.  [Worcestbr.J 
JjifigMiierw— The  aniiquitica  of  tUa  oonnty  ai^  not  2«> 
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nuirkable.  Three  Roman  roads  h«ve  been  traced  :  Ick- 
nielii  Street,  which  ran  from  Alcester  northwards  to  Staf- 
fordHhire  ;  a  second  road,  wluch  parsed  from  Tewkesbury 
to  Upton.  Worcester,  and  »o  to  Shropshire;  and  the 
RidKeway,  whwh  ia  the  boundwy  of  the  county  Tor  some 
distMM  on  ita  eastern  frontier.  Antient  encampments 
may  be  trat  t-d  at  Malvem,  at  Bretlon,  and  on  the  liilli  at 
Woodbury  and  W'ltclibury.  There  are  many  remains  of 
ecclexiastical  houses;  the  chief  are  St.  N^'ulstan's,  at 
Worcester,  and  the  abbeys  of  Malvern.  Bordeslcy,  and 
Evesham.  The  most  remarkable  churches  are  the  ca- 
thedral «t  Worcester,  the  chunshee  at  JEveaham,  Malvern. 
DroUwich,  EMtfaam,  Naunton  Beauchamp.  Stockton,  and 

Chnreh  Leach.  (Nash's  IVorcpstei thiiT :  Green's  An- 
tiquiiM  tV'orcester ;  Corpurattun  and  Boundary  Re- 
fortt,  &0.} 

Statistics. 

Population  and  Occupation*. — The  county  of  Worcester 
poasesse.s  a  variety  of  manutact\irp«  in  hardware,  caipet- 
making,  gloves,  and  cliina;  and  in  1831  it  ranked  the 
aeventeentli  in  the  )i&t  of  English  countiee  which  had  the 
larKCit  proporfion  of  their  population  engaged  in  non- 
agrieultural  ocenpatiom.  The  proportion  of  the  aericultural 
population  was  35  2  per  cent,  in  IKll.  and  comprised  2(i.'16 
occupiers  of  land  employing  labourers,  12G0  occupiers  not 
eniplov  ins;  labourers,  and  14,:'jiK)  atrieuifurRi  labourers.  The 
remainder  of  the  male  population,  aged  20  and  upwards, 
was  distrit)uted  as  follows: — HU24  employed  in  m«nn- 
foeturcs;  13,683  in  retail  tradee  and  handicnft*:  2085 
eftpitalkte,  banket*,  and  nwmben  of  the  prafeadona; 
flS44  non-af;ricultural  lalraurers ;  1925  domestic  servants ; 
other  males  aged  20  and  upwards,  4338  ;  and  there  were 
8162  female  servants.  A>  the  returns  of  Otcujmtiiuis 
umler  the  census  of  1841  are  not  yet  published,  we  give 
the  lollu  .vinf;  details  from  the  Population  Tables  for  1831  : 
— '  At  Dudley,  Stourbridge,  and  Old  Swinford  colleotiveiy, 
are  about  450  men  employed  at  the  forge,  who  make 
novila,  chains,  and  the  heavier  kinds  of  tron  tools  and 
machinery ;  at  Wolverley,  Cradley.  Betbrouehton.  and 
Hartlebur)',  about  28()  men  manufacture  gun-barrels,  edge- 
tool-i,  and  tiles  ;  at  Tardebigg  360  men  make  needles  and 
fish-hooks.  187  at  Feckenham,  and  a  tew  at  Alvechurch, 
Stock-with-Bradlev,  Inkberrow.  and  Beoley :  at  Droitwich 
saJt-pans  are  made ;  watch-springs,  in  amalJ  quantity,  at 
Pcnnore ;  and  the  number  of  naalen  througnwut  the  oonnty 
Is  neariy  9000— of  these,  II 00  at  Bromsj^tive,  at  Docf- 
ley.  639  at  Old  Swinford.  162  at  Cindlev.  122  at  Nathfield, 
97  nX  King's  Norton,  87  at  Worley-Wigom.  55  at  Uel- 


broughton.  60  at  Stourbridge,  and  42  at  Pedmore.  At 
Kidderminster  (including  the  Foreign  of  lOdllerminster 
and  the  chapeliy  of  Lower  Milton)  2300  menaie  en|rioyed 
in  making  carpets,  and  preparing  materials  for  that  manu- 
facture ;  at  Worcester,  and  in  its  rfubuibs,  tn  arS  \m\  men 
andam'ich  greater  number  of  ItmaJes  are  inipluvcd  in 
making  /loves  ;  the  finest  description  of  chin  a- ware' is  al»o 
made  at  Worcester,  employing  al>out  90  men,  and  many 
females  in  the  burnishing  and  other  delicate  operations; 
at  Bewdley,  King's  Norton,  and  Yanfl*/  various  aiticlea 
are  made,  in  modcnto  amount,  ehicllv  tt  tho  hardwaio 
kind.'  ' 

If  tho  registerBd  baptianu,  marriages,  and  deaths  bore 
the  B,ime  propoition  to  the  actual  population  -as  m  imil, 
the  population  ol  Worcehteii.hire,  in  the  undennentioned 
years,  would  have  been  as  follows : — 5l.73Jin  1570  ;  72.285 
in  ItiUO;  7S,a*)0in  lt>30;  K7.312  in  167U;  104»132  in  17U0: 
and  lU-2.910  in  1750.  The  population  actually  enumo- 
raled  at  the  following  decennial  periods  was  as  undt-r 

MOrt.  K.m.>«.  Toul. 

IMl  67.U.U  71702  13i.3;<3 
1811  78,033  82,513  ltJO.546 
1K21  90.-i59  94.165  184  524 
18SI  103.303  107^  211.305 
IMl  114.004  118,872  210,338 
From  1801  to  Ift-ll  the  population  increased  84,000.  OT 
40-2  per  cent.    In  the  thn-e  years  ending  June,  IMI,  tht 

Ernportion  of  marriage;-  to  the  population  Wia  1  in  114; 
irihs  1  in  29;  deaths,  1  in  48;  the  Dnmoftion  for  Enj^ 
land  being  respectively  127,  31.  ana  40.  In  the  mme 
three  years,  the  pro[K)rtion  per  cent,  rf  persons  ma;:ii.d 
under  21yearsof  age  was  ltj-37rur  •.•  umen  und  u  \-l  \m  men  ■ 
and  in  England  and  Wales  13  7H  tur  woiiumi,  [uid  4  (jlt  inr 
men.  ( Fourth  Report  of  thf  R'-gistrar-Gnifi  al.  ]  It  appears 
from  the  Census  Returns  of  1§41,  that  183.964  persons,  or 
78-8  per  cent,  of  the  population,  were  bom  in  the  county: 
40,175  peraons,  or  19-7  per  eeot..  in  other  eonntice  of 
England  and  Wales ;  383  persons,  or  1  person  per  1000,  in 
Scotland;  1411  persons,  or  6  per  1000,  in  Ireland;  16 
person-,  were  horn  in  the  colonies;  236  were  foreigners 
and  Biitish  subjects  bom  in  foreign  countries;  and  the 
place  of  birth  of  1151  persons  was  not  ascertained.  The 
number  of  pei^ns  to  a  square  mile  was  322  in  1841. 
The  number  of  parishes  ia  stated  to  be  173  in  the  Popula- 
tion Returns  for  1841;  and  tlw  population  is  sepaiately 
given  for  2B8  aepnintn  plaoee.  The  population.  &c.  of 
each  hundred  and  botOttgh  fal  1841  is  MOWtt  in  tlio  IM- 
lowing  table :— - 
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HOUSES. 
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h«l>lt«d. 
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Total 
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IMsr 
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In  (hit 

Count) . 

1 

3 

Ptnuu*. 

Frauiln 

Main. 

Pcmaln. 

whm. 

Blaektohunl 
Doddtiwtist 
Halrshin  . 
Oswiildslov 

Perihore 

Driiitwich  . 
Evesliam  . 
Kidder  rninstsr 
WofCWier  . 

(Hundisd) 

•  « » 

•  » » 

•  I  • 

•  1 » 

.  (Borough) 

(City) 

17,340 
67,960 
112,180 
1.M.-95 
97,210 
1,660 
S,160 
1,060 
3:55 

741 
3,97:i 
1b,3I6 

9,. '97 
d,i6J 
931 
885 
2,RoU 
5,0.W 

36 
2Sti 
9J7 
407 

21 
«2 

'.>9j 
fi'o 

i 
9 

232 
S4 
18 
0 
3 
6 
19 

1,773 
8.24« 
-6.791 
2 1 . R90 

l.:u<. 
1  ,979 
7,li6 
11,6)1 

1,631 
b,380 
47. -21 4 

2-'.iO', 
14.359 
1 ,  if^6 
2,266 
7,i'4J 
13,787 

3,404 
16,6.8 
94,005 

■2,831 
4,245 
14,390 
25,40! 

81 'J 
3,603 
22,742 
0,980 
6,487 

606 

y»i 

3,3^0 
5,113 

70S 
3,713 
23,03« 
10,045 
6,323 
(.35 
9<JI 
3,3*^^5 

5,730 



954 
4,64.S 
24,049 

11,919 
7,371 
740 
1,028 
3,776 
6,501 

923 

4.667 
24,176 
1J,261 
8,036 
851 
1,275 
.■<,848 
8,057 

•2 , 730 

13, 3;.' 

72,«61 
35,566 
22,931 
2,506 

3,  m 

1 1 ,691 
1S,<J0I 

474 

3.256 
21.144 

8,639 
5,286 
326 
842 
2,708 
6,4y7 

Totals 

•  • 

43t>,7iO|46,919 

114,664 

118,672| 

233,336 

53,681 

&4,678|60,983 

64,094 

183,964 

49.312 

In  1831  the  number  of  inhabited  houeo  was  41^G46L  oc- 
cupied by  45,512  bmiiica,  and  there  were  908  houaes 
bttilding,  and  2086  uninhabited.  ' 

C'lunty  ErjM'ntet,  Crime,  ^-c. — Sums  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor :  17*18-49-50  (annual  average),  9134/. ; 
mo,  26.90K;  17BM4-80  (aTcrag»„  31,808^  The  eom 
expended  in 

J801  was  7^2a'}/.,  being  10*. 
ISU  ..  U"..lUi)  „  12 
1821  ..  83.761  „  9 
1831  ..  83,513  „  7 
1841  ..  62.958  „  5 
In  each  of  the  following  years  ending  25th  March. 
thnwqModitttinlbrtlioniieroftbo  poor  waa  an  under:— 


2(/.  for  each  inhabitant. 

7 

1 

10 

^ 


)83S.        1836.         1937.         IB38  1839  1H40.  IS43. 

ViMTtL  &4.74W    biifi(M.    ss.isi)'.    fitAM.  ti;r,-,t. 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  28th  Hardl.  1834, 
was  81,612/.  The  total  difftreoce  in  the  sum  expended 
in  that  year  and  1848  wns  27322/.,  <v  29  per  cenL: 
namtlv,  in  relief  and  maintenance.  18,345/.,  or  22  percent. ; 
in  suits  of  law,  &c.,  2572/..  or  68  per  cent. ;  and  in  mis- 
cellaneous expenses.  C915/.,  or  65  per  cent.  The  number 
of  poor-law  unions  is  13,  compnsing  218  parishes,  which 
haaa  population  of  21 1,365  in  1831:  a  number  of  these 
paiiahea  are  in  the  anhacent  counties.  Eitoh  of  the  under* 
mentioned  plaoee  b  the  centre  of  a  union ;  and  tlie  soma 
expended  in  the  year  ended  2&th  March,  1840.  under  the 
heads  of  in-maintenance,  out-relieA  and  eatablishment  and 
Mlaiieii  were  as  fbUom:— 
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Evnhaai 
KhUrmlMtet 
KinfaNortM 


3.7» 

9,091 

7.2!M' 

S,3j« 

4.S90 

1.830 

2.706 

t.m 

3^ 
l.fiM 


7-7 
i.Me9 

»44 

1.070 
799 
1,609 


Tool. 

£. 

6,0M 
9,S«6 

7,737 

3,  »ie 

4.  CM 

3,909 
8.4S9 

r>,j4i 

2.430 
4,773 

The  irainb«r  of  penoM  rdivrad  hi  th«ae  nnkmi  daring 

the  quarters  ending  Lady-day.  1841  and  1842,  were  as  fol- 
lows:—In  1841— in-door,  2459;  out-door,  17.288;  total, 
19,747,  of  whom  51069  were  adult  able-bodied  paupers :  in 
184^— in-door.  2927  :  out-door,  19,748 ;  total,  22,675,  of 
whom  6228  were  adult  able-bodied  paupers.  The  propor- 
tion in  IMI  of  the  tot«l  nnmbor  of  puipen  to  tlw  fotAl 
popuIatioB  ifis  7  p«r  cent.,  wKich  is  2  par  emt.  leu  than 
the  average  for  Kngrland.  The  expense  for  in-maintenance 
and  out-relief  was  (i2,243/.  for  the  year  ending  I<ady-day, 
1842,  being  an  increase  of  6  per  cent,  on  the  preceding 
year.  There  were  26»  lunatics  and  idiots  chargeable  on 
the  poor-rate  in  1836,  or  1  in  708  ;  in  England,  I  in  1033: 
ud  in  Augiiiti  the  niimtMr  chaigeable  was  284.  In 
183M  there  were  1<XS6  beeterd  ehiMien  ehargeible  on  the 

r>or-rate,  or  1  in  200  of  the  whole  population ;  in  England 
in  215.  The  number  of  illegitimate  births  in  1830  was 
345,  or  1  in  19;  the  proporticn  iVir  Kngland  being  1  in  20. 
The  number  affiliated  in  I8;n  ;3  was  127,  and  62  in  1835-6. 

The  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  to  the  pro- 
perty-tax in  1815  was  799,605/.;  prMCrfy  aseessed  to 
oceupien,  609,734/. ;  and  the  proilts  offfnde^  prafcesions, 
&c..  were  assessed  at  274,458/.  In  I82S-6  the  ceatettmal 
proportion  of  the  various  descriptions  of  property  aaseased 
was: — land,  74-9  parts;  dwelling-houses.  IH  !J  parts;  mills, 
factories.  &c.  3*7  parts;  manorial  pro&ts,  &c.  2*5  parts. 
The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  real  propcity  aiMHed 
to  the  poor-rate  in  1841  was  as  follows :  — 

On  landed  property  .  .  £605,610 
Dwellinf-houses .  .  323^007 

AU  other  kinds  of  property  .  66.625 

Total  £096.242 
The  total  amount  levied  for  poor-rates  in  the  above  year 
«M  96.185^.,  being  a  rate  of  1«,  11^  in  tlie  pound  on  the 
•rnnttl  vahie  of  real  property  — eased.  The  total  annual 

value  of  real  properly  in  the  county  in  1841  amounted  to 
4/.      3d.  for  each  inhabitant ;  or  1/.  6».  4rf.  per  acre. 

The  county-rate  levied  at  different  periods,  and  the 
.  principal  disbureements  for  the  same  periods,  are  &hown  in 
the  fbUowiBK  table:— 

1801.  1811. 

£. 

Income     .    .    4,90^  5808 
Expenditure 

Kndges  .    .        33  180 
Gaols     .    .      258  14  357 
Prisonere    .   1,145  TOO 
Prosecutions      644  425 
t^Mutables  and 
Vagranto  .     463  288 
The  particulars  of  the  county  expenditure  m  1S34  are 
ai  fbUowa:— Bfidn^  btiitdiniB,  repairs,  &c  16S/.;  gaols, 
hooaes  of  cowoefion,  and  nuntaininir  prisoneii,  9,2091. ; 
prosecutions,  3140/.;  clerk  of  the  peace,  611/.;  convey- 
ance of  prisoners  before  trial,  529/.;  conveyance  of  trans- 
ports, 321/. ;  vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying,  2\J7l. ; 
constables,  high  and  special,  290/.;  coroner,  24ti/. ;  miscel- 
laneous, 419/. :  total,  92il5/. 
The  length  of  streets  and  l^«ny%  and  the  eiqpenditore 


1*21. 

7,036 

366 
415 
1,821 
1,667 


1831. 


1838. 


8,578  10,766 


695 
371 
3.728 
2,823 


600  674 


57 
290 
3,195 
3,837 

524 


■sonderin 


UOm. 


Streets  and  roads  repoiied  mdar  loonl  nets  44 

Tampike  roads  428 

jUI  fliher  highways    ....  1464 

 1936 

Amount  of  rates  levied   '  •      •      •       .  £16,289 
Expended  in  repairs  of  hi|^nra|n     •  £USS82 
Iaw  and  other  expenses  .       ,      .  02 

Total  expenditure    .      ...  £16,925 

The  nnmber  of  turnpike  trusts,  in  1840,  was  22 ;  the 
ftom  UiOm,  SByOBl/.}  parish  compositions  in  lieu  of 


statute  dutj.ST/.;  nnd  total  income,  ^8£4/.t 
6895/.  borrowed  on  aeenrity  of  the  tolls.  The  lotd^ 
peoditure  for  the  same  year  was  35,820/.,  includini;  a  debt 
of  5660/.  paid  off.  and  4501/.  for  improvements.  The  bond 
and  mortgage  debts  amounted  to  117,084/.  In  1836  the 
debt  was  equal  to  2-9  years'  income;  for  the  whole  of 
England  the  proportion  of  income  to  debt  being  4-5  yean: 
the  proportion  of  unpaid  interest  to  the  total  debt  wis  i 
per  cent. ;  in  Eng^laxid  12  per  cent. 

The  church-rates  amounted  to  5438/.  in  1839 ;  and  3070/.. 
applicable  to  the  same  objects,  were  derived  from  'other 
sources,'  the  amount  frnm  estates  and  rent-charges,  in- 
cluded under  this  head,  being  1106/.  in  1832.  Ihesunof 
8800/.  was  expended  in  1839  for  the  purposes  of  theesti. 
bltshment,  of  which  4591/.  were  for  repairs  of  churches. 
There  was  a  debt  of  7885/.  seeored  on  the  church-rates. 

Ovme.'—Number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offences  in  the  septennia)  periods  ending  1819,  1826, 1833, 
■adlfl^ 

1813^19.     18S0-26.     1837-33.  IfOtAl 
Total  .       .        1208      1331      1904  342C 

Annual  average   .         172      190        284  489 
The  numbers  committed,  convicted,  and  acqoittcdk  ■ 
each  year  from  1834  to  1842,  were  as  under: — 

1831.  1835.  183e.  mi.  U3B.  t83S.  ISM.  UMI.  Wl 

Commlttwl  ,377  279  328  409  427    480  tST  Kt  «> 

Ar<ti.it...l    .    112  69  109  127  131     128  IN  M  m 

Cooticlcd    .    26j  309  219  SH3  296     3:fi  445  397  4U 

In  1841  the  proportion  of  pereons  committed,  to  thetotil 
population  of  the  ooun^»  was  1  in  388 ;  in  Engiaod  sal 
Wales,  1  in  SOB. 

Of  609  offender*  ^107  males  and  102  females)  tried  it 
the  asaues  and  leasions  in  1842,  there  were  48  charged 
with  offences  against  the  person;  38  with  offences  ajaj.it 
property  committed  with  violence  ;  4(j3  (mcluding  3(>j 
ciise*  of  simple  larceny)  with  otfenccs  against  propertj 
committed  without  violence  ;  there  were  not  any  dOMipk 
with  malicious  offences  against  property ;  14werediai|Ht 
with  forgery  and  uttering  base  coin,  and  46  wifli  nnoai 
misdemeanours.  Of  418  persons  convicted,  I,  agalsd 
whom  sentence  of  death  was  recorded,  was  trampocttd 
for  life;  G  other  offenders  were  also  tiansported  for  We; 
13  lor  peiicxls  above  ten  and  not  exceeding  tifleen  yesn; 
13  for  periods  above  seven  and  not  exceeding  ten  yean; 
and  50  for  terms  of  seven  years ;  makii^  83  tnnspoited. 
None  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  periods  exceei- 
ing  two  years;  8  were  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years  ;  48  for  above  six  months  and  not  ex- 
ceeding one  year;  and  2t>4  for  six  months  and  under;  and 
l.'i  were  whipped.  Of  the  persons  acquitted,  9:)  were 
found  not  guilty  on  trial ;  in  the  case  ol  71  no  bill  wtf 
Ibund;  and  in  21  instances  thcie  was  no  proseoitioa. 
Of  the  total  number  of  mrsom  committed,  45  per  cent 
were  between  the  ages  of  15  and  25 ;  16  per  cent.  betmtB 
23  and  30 ;  and  16  per  c^-nf.  between  'M  and  40  yean  of 
age.  The  degree  of  instruction  was  not  ascertained  inw 
many  as  23  cases  .  2iX)  tuali  s  and  50  females  could  neither 
read  nor  write  ;  205  males  and  44  females  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly  ;  16  males  and  7  females  could  read  and 
write  well ;  and  4  malea  had  received  a  superior  educatun. 
The  proportion  of  umnstrocted  eriminals ui  Iha  eowlrtB 

an  avent^r  nt'  several  years  was  96*5  per  COttt.;  in 
land  and  Wales,  per  cent. 

Savini::^'  Blinks. — There  are  nine  of  these  institution* 
in  the  county,  and  the  proportion  of  depositors  to  the  total 
population  is  higher  than  usual,  there  being  1  depositor  is 
about  20  penona;  and  1  depositor  under  20/. in 3)1  penoni. 
The  average  amount  invesnd  bv  all  classes  of  depontois 
was  33/.  in  1841  :  in  England,  29/.  The  number  of  de- 
positors and  amount  of  deposits  in  each  of  the  iollowmg 
years  wen  as  under  :— 

lani.         1S37.      1838.       1839.       1840.  Wl. 

JS:.^iBgsr^  ^  «^  ^ 

The  distribution  of  the  sums  invested  in  1830^  18Mi  Sod 
1840  is  shown  in  the  following  table : — 
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The  deiKMits  of  lOS  flieniUyfloeieties,  not  reckoned  above, 
•mounted,  in  1840.  to  11,001/.;  Mid7118<.w«reinTMtodl7 
l;W  charitable  institutions. 

A/'T/n  V  Franrhisr.-— The  actual  number  of  county  Toten 
regtatered,  in  183S,  in  the  eastern  divinon  wu  0867«  Mid 
4672  in  the  mMtan  dhrWens  and  in  188M0  tha  numben 
wm  M  under 


Freeholders  of  everj'  claae  . 
CopjrholdeiBuui  custooiMy 


1  for  life  or  term 
ofyean 

tiOi.  tenant-  at  will  . 
Trustees  and  mortijagees  , 
Qualified  bv  office  . 
Joint  and  duplicate  qualifi-> 


4800 

3370 

8279 

iiafr«. 
7764 

221 

IW 

417 

403 

117 
1005 
32 
10 

151 
838 
7 
4 

268 
IH43 
39 
14 

321 
1814 
88 
31 

M 

2 

96 

86 

6328 

4589 

10,917 

10,479 

Education, 
in  1«33:— 


Infant  whook 

Niimber  of  inAnti  al  aoeh  Khoolt ; 
ages  fhrni  2  ^'^^^'^ 

Femdes 

;  not  specified 


Daily  schools 

Number  of  children  at  auch  Khools ; 
ages  from  4  to  14  years 

Males  .  , 
Females  .  . 
Sea  not  qieaUlad  . 

Schools 

Total  of  cbUdren  under  daily  io- 
itnielion         .         •  , 

Sunday-schools 

NumtMf  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
agaa  ftom  4  to  15  yean:— 
Males  . 
Females  . 
SexDoti 


SchuoU. 

77 


903 
1021 
411 


474 


7,310 

8,581 

2,632 

    15,523 

881   

..  17.808 


9.202 
9,707 
1,796 


Maintenance  of  Skhooh. 


20,796 


icmt  from  aihAl^a. 

Mm>- 

SrbU. 

•  Mm- 

lochia. 

765 
1»S 
BBS 

Un. 

Inf.int  SrtiuoU 

D>wy8ckoob 

1 

ao 

3381 
667 

** 

lt.lW 

&1 

339 
1 

36 

1 

K 

4MI 

si,«n 

m 

» 

«9i 

The  lehoola 

abore  table,  are— 


indndad  in  the 


Daily  schools  .  .  •  18,  containing  1,000 
Sunday-schools         .         .       81         »  ^888 

The  schools  established  since  1818  are— 
Infant  and  other  daily  schools        278,  containing  8,843 
Sunday-schools  .       144  „  11,973 

landing  libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  35  schools. 

Twenty-six  Sunday-schools,  attended  by  849  children, 
are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  school  exiits. 
Twenty-three  schools,  containing  1828  children,  were  both 
Sunday  and  day  schools.  The  number  of  boarding-schools 
is  fifty-four,  and  the  scholars  are  included  in  the  above  re- 
turns. The  total  numhi-r  of  c  hildren  returned  as  attendini; 
Sunday  and  day  schuoU  of  all  kinds  is  38.654  ;  in  1841  the 
total  number  of  children  in  the  county  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  10  was  19,312,  and  17,690  were  between  10  and  i 
15:  total, 37,002;  or  ftom  3  to  15  the  total  nunber  of 
ehildren  in  tfae  county  was  43,140.  On  an  avanga  of 
three  yean  ending  June,  1841,  the  number  of  persom  mar- 
ried .vho  sipned  the  register  with  marks  was  per  cent, 
for  the  men  and  61  Ibr  the  women,  the  average  tor  Eng- 
land being  respectively  33  and  48. 
P.  6'..  No.  1751. 


WORD.  [Notion,  Notional;  Vkru.] 
WORKHOUSE.  Hcliff  to  the  indigent  i*  of  two  kinds, 
in-door  relief  and  out-door  relief.  In-door  relief  is  reliet 
in  the  workhouse.  At  first  workhouses  appear  Irequently 
to  have  combined  the  chaiacter  at  a  bndewell.  In  tha 
reign  of  Bdwwd  VI.  the  poor  of  Lomlon  were  elaeMd  into 
three  great  divisions,  and  the  third  comprised  the  •  thrifl- 
less  poor,'  namely.  1,  the  rioter  that  consumcth  all ;  2,  the 
v.\gaDond  that  will  abide  in  no  place  ;  3,  the  idle  person. 
a.s  the  strumpet  and  others :  and  the  king,  who  had  been 
moved  to  the  necessity  of  alms-deeds  by  a  sermon  of  Bishop 
Ridley  's,  provided  hospitals  for '  the  poor  by  impoteney  *  and 
'  the  ]x)OT  by  casualty,'  and  Bridewell  was  allotted  to  the 
'  thriniess  poor.'  The  workhouse  at  Hamburg,  one  of  the 
oldest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  is  still  called  the 
Correction  and  Poor  House.  Tlu-  Canterbury  lx)cal  Act, 
passed  in  1727,  expressly  onlers  the  bridewell  and  work« 
house  to  be  kept  up  within  the  same  precincts ;  and  tliqr 
were  only  sepsjated  under  an  act  paased  in  18^  A  een> 
tury  and  a  half  ago  it  was  eomnion  for  writen  to  qwak  of 
the  wotkboose  as  ariaee  where  idlen  and  vagabonds  were 
settowork.  (See 'Workhouse,' Johnson's  Dtcfionanr.)  The 
general  chaiacter  of  nur  early  statutes  tclatini^  to  the  jK)or 
was  harsh,  and  indigence  was  treated  as  a  penal  offence. 

One  of  the  great  objects  of  the  43  Eliz.,  c.  2,  the  founda- 
tion of  our  present  poor-laws,  was  to  provide  employment 
for  the  destitute.   Tne  oveneers  and  justices  of  tne  paaaa 


were  directed  to  set  to  work  children  whose  parents  were 
unable  to  maintain  them ;  and  also  adult  persons  who 
had  no  means  of  maintaining  themselves,  and  who  used 
no  ordinary  and  daily  trade  of  lile ;  for  which  pur]>ose, 
with  the  fund  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  a  convenient 
stock  was  to  be  purchased  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread, 
iron,  md  oUier  ware  and  stuff.  The  43  Eliz.  also  antfio- 
rieed  ofwaiw  and  chttrehwardoni  to  build  cottages  on 
waste  hod  Ibr  the  poor  to  inhabit,  and  to  place  inmates, 
or  more  families  than  one,  in  one  cottage  or  house,  such 
cottages  or  houses  to  be  used  thereafter  only  for  the  poor. 
In  many  places  the  poor-houso  or  workhouse  was,  and  is 
still,  called  the  House  of  Industry,  as  the  object  was  to 
render  it  a  place  of  oeenpation  for  the  destitute  poor. 
Great  anaetetions  ware  entertained  of  deriviog  a  pniAt 
ftom  their  laboar.  The  wotkhooae  beeune  a  linen  or 

woollen  factorj' ;  or  sacks,  nets,  and  a  variety  of  other 
articles  wcrr  manufactured.  Sometmies  land  wa.s  rented 
or  purchas«'d,  ami  the  inmates  ot  the  workhou.se  were  em- 
ployed in  agricultural  labour.  The  final  extinction  of 
poor-rates  was  regarded  a.s  a  not  impossible  result  of  thesa 
schemes  of  workhooM  industiT.  In  ITOtt  whan  tha  pnpn- 
lanty  of  tliese  sdwmes  was  k  its  lieight,  Ba  Foe  clcwljr 
pointed  out  their  inevitable  operation,  and  especially  their 
effect  on  independent  labour;  but  he  was  scarcely  heeded. 
Nearly  a  century  afterwards  houses  of  industry  were  eriKted 
in  Siinolk  on  a  grander  scale  than  the  mansions  of  the 
wealthy.  Instead  of  iMil^  employed  as  a  teat  of  destitu> 
tion,  tMse  workhouses  were  intended  to  provide  occupation 
for  an  the  unemployed.  The  veenH  may  be  stated  in  a  few 
words.  In  1835  they  were  visited  by  Mr.  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth,  then  an  Assistant  Poor-I-aw  Commissioner.  '  The 
yards  were  surrounded  with  extensive  workshops ;  large 
rooms  in  the  main  building  were  tilled  with  machinery; 
but  the  onlv  busy  thing  in  the  establishment  was  the 
amder,  whicn  had  spun  its  web  on  the  spinning-wheels.* 
(For  Aulbar  details  of  the  complete  fldlna  of  these  estsr 
blishments,  see  the  Second  Anaml  Mepert  tfffkeFoor-lm 
Commistionert.) 

Just  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Poor-I>aw  Amend- 
ment Act,  in  IKU.  the  poor-houses  (miscalled  workhouses) 
presented,  generally  speaking,  only  accumulated  instances 
of  mal-administration.  .Absence  of  classification,  discipline, 
and  employment,  and  extravagant  allowances,  rendered 
them  proUno  nurseries  of  pauperism  and  vice;  Some  of 
the  cases  of  workhouse  corruption  would  be  ludierooa. 
had  they  not  exhibited  practices  so  thoroughly  demoral* 
izing.  In  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  say  the 
(.-'ommissioners  of  Poor-Law  Intjuiry,  in  183-1,  the  work- 
house was  *  a  large  almshouse,  in  which  the  vouug  are 
trained  in  idleness,  ignorance,  and  vice ;  the  able-bodied 
naintainad  in  shuKish  and  sensual  indolanoe;  the  agad 
and  more  resneenble  exposed  to  all  tlie  misery  that  is  »• 
i-ident  to  dwfllinir  in  such  a  society  withcut  ixovcrnnient  €t 
claHiticattun  ;  and  the  whole  boily  of  inmates  sui)sisted<M 
fbod     axeeading  both  in  kind  and  in  amount  nut  merely 
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the  diet  of  the  independent  labourer,  but  that  of  the  ma-  I 
jority  of  the  j)i  r^ims  who  totilriliulf  to  their  support'  ! 
{p.  31).  And  ^-et,  by  30  Geo.  III.,  c.  49,  passed  in  1790, 
tot  light  of  visitins  anjr  workhouse  at  all  times  of  the  day 
HM  oonfcmd  on  joitieaB  of  the  peace  and  clereymen ; 
tnd  oa  thdr  feprwnteBon  the  oveneers  were  liable  to  be 
summoned  at  quarter-sessions,  when  the  justices  could 
make  orders  ana  regulations  for  tlie  remedy  of  any  defects 
in  the  uorkhoime  management.  The  chief  recommen- 
dation of  the  Commissionere  of  Poor-Law  Inquiry  in  1H3-1 
was  to  unitt  pariahes  *  for  better  workhouse  management.' 
Tbii  it  the  flfigin  of  the  Poor-Law  Unions.  As  soon  as 
die  Foor-lMr  QwrnniiMOiiers  were  appointed,  they  imme- 
diately directed  their  attention  to  the  general  adoption  of 
the  workhouse  system.  Their  '  main  reliance  for  the  dis- 
eouragement  of  pauperism,  and  for  the  estahhshmcnt  of 
independent  habits  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  is 
founded  on  the  workhouse  qrstem.'  {Sccund  Annual  Re- 
flort,  p.  5.)  Out-door  reliei  ia  prohibited  in  a  number  of 
Uniow.  The  old  puiih  workhouies  and  wretched  parish 
cottages  occupied  Dy  paupers  have  been  sold.  New  work- 
houses, capable  of  containing  from  one  hundred  to  five 
hundred  inmates  and  upwaidn,  have  been  erected  in  nearly 
every  Poor-Law  Union,  Boards  of  Guardians  being  assisted 
br  loans  of  £xche<iuer  bills,  to  be  repaid  in  twenty  years. 
wdM  Mid  nguhUions  for  the  government  of  Union  work- 
hootee  hvn  bom  framed  by  the  Poor-Law  Commiaaionen. 
In  the  first  place,  a  suitable  classification  of  the  inmates  is 
effeetfd.  They  are  at  least  divided  into  the  following 
clas-sos  : — 1,  those  infirm  tlirough  age  or  any  other  eause  ; 
2,  able-bodied  men  and  youtlw  above  the  age  uf  filleen 
years ;  3,  boys  abore  the  age  of  seven  and  under  that  of 
lAera:  4^  woomi  inflm  tlwnagh  age  or  any  oUier  cause ; 
III  ■UeHMdiod  woBon  and  girls  above  the  age  of  fifteen 
years ;  6,  girls  above  the  age  of  seven  and  under  that  of 
fifteen ;  7.  children  under  seven  years  of  age.  The  sub- 
division mny  be  carried  still  further,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
guardians,  if  the  workhouse  will  admit  of  it.  Tlie  maxi- 
mum number  of  persons  to  be  admitted  in  each  house  is 
fixed  by  the  CommisaioncfS.  To  each  class  is  assigned  a 
wiud.  and  eommuiiieation  betwMB  the  dtfimnt  wanb  b 
not  allowed.  Married  couples  are  separated,  exceptions 
being  made  in  certain  cases  in  favour  of  classes  1  and  4. 
Tlie  father  or  mother  of  any  child  in  the  snmr  \\uikhnuse 
is  allowed  to  see  such  child  daily  in  a  room  appointed  fur 
the  pwpose.  Mothers  of  children  under  seven  years  of 
•ga  are  pennitted  to  have  access  to  them '  at  all  reasonable 
tuMs,*  and  so  long  as  any  mother  is  suckling  her  child 
she  i.s  to  have  access  to  it  at  all  times.  Ttie  children  of 
proper  age  are  instructed  in  reading  and  writing  and  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  dietary  of  each 
workhouse  is  fixed  by  the  (Commissioners,  and  it  varies  in 
different  districts,  regard  being  paid  to  the  general  dietary 
of  tiM  independent  labourers  of  sueh  distiicL  If  required 
to  do  M  by  a  pauper,  the  master  or  raotroa  is  bomid  to 
weigh  the  allowance  of  provisions  served  out  to  any  pauper 
in  tne  presence  of  the  said  pauper  and  two  other  persons. 
The  accuracy  of  the  following  passage,  taken  from  the 
'  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  roor-Law  Commissioners' 
fp.  5),  will  not  be  disputed  by  anyoM  who  has  visited  a 
Union  workhoose.  The  Connnisnoinem  My— 'The  neces- 
atfy  eflbflt  of  our  rales  and  regulalionB  is  to  supply  the 
inmates  of  a  workhouse  with  wholesome  food  and  sumcient 
clothing,  a  better  bed  than  they  are  used  to  lie  upon,  a 
cleaner  and  a  better  vciitilated  room  than  they  arc  used 
to  inhabit,  an  immediate  supply  of  medical  attendance  in 
case  of  illness,  and  to  establisli  a  degree  of  order  and 
deanlineas  unknown  in  a  labourer's  cottage.  These  are 
all  soperior  to  what  tlio  pauper  has  been  aceustomed  to ; 
•ad  it  is  owing  munly  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  elassi- 
fleation  which  is  necessary  to  be  observed  in  a  workhouse, 
and  to  that  degree  of  order  and  i(->fraint  which  our  rules 
enforce,  that  the  workhouse  principle  is  rendered  really 
effective.' 

Tho  ofioeia  of  a  wcvkhouso  aro— 1,  tlie  master ;  2,  the 
flMtion ;  8.  *  ehnlite ;  4,  a  sehoohoastor  and  aehool- 
iristnas:  B,  a  medical  officer  for  the  workhouse;  6,  a 
potter ;  peMdes  such  assistants  as  the  Board  of  Guardians 
may  consider  necca«ary.  These  officers  arc  appointed  by 
a  majority  of  the  guardians,  but  the  Poor-lAw  Cora- 
mitwioncrs  determine  the  amount  of  their  respective  salaries. 
The  gnardtans  may  suspend  the  mastei;  matron*  ehajilain, 
r,  soboolimstreBB,  or  msdioal  oftcer  tor  the 


worlihousc,  reporting  buch  suspension,  with  the  cswc 
thereof,  to  the  Commissioners;  and  they  may  at  once du- 
miiis  any  other  servant  of  the  workhouse.  The  paupen  of 
the  several  classes  are  to  be  kept  employed  according  to 
their  capacity  and  ability.  Punishments  may  be  iolktol 
on  refractory  paupers  by  the  master,  with  or  wittonltlH 
direction  of^'^tne  guardians,  by  alteration  of  diet  doling  t 
period  not  exceeding  48  hou^^  or  by  confinement  for  not 
more  than  24  hours.  The  right  to  inflict  punishraents  withiu 
a  workhouse  is  recognised  by  common  law.  No  child 
under  12  b  to  be  confined  in  a  dark  room  or  during  the 
night.  Corporal  punishment  must  be  inflicted  six  houn 
after  the  offence,  and  the  partieolan  of  the  case  must  be 
entered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose ;  and  no  female  diill 
is  to  be  subject  to  corporal  punishment.  Any  pauper  tuj 
quit  the  workhouse  on  giving  a  '  rca-sonable  OOtioif  fliw 
merly  a  notice  of  three  hours  was  required. 

The  adunssiuu  of  a  pauper  into  a  workhouse  is  effected 
by  one  of  the  following  modes : — 1,  By  a  written  orpiiaMi 
order  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  signed  by  their  dak; 
2,  by  a  provisional  written  or  printed  order  signed  br  t 
reUeving  officer  or  overseer ;  3,  by  the  master  of  the  wori- 
house,  or  the  matron  in  his  absence,  or  even  by  the  porter 
without  any  order,  in  case  of  sudden  and  urgent  necessity. 
Orders  for  admission  cannot  be  given :  —  1,  By  guarditn 
not  acting  as  a  member  of  the  board ;  nor,  2,  by  a  jwiitt 
of  the  peace ;  nor,  3,  by  a  rate-payer  of  tiie  paritk.  But 
any  person  may  bring  cases  of  sudden  necessity  before  tbt 
master  of  the  worklwuse,  and  he  is  bound  to  admit  them. 
In  Unions  where  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners  h»Tt 
sanctioned  regulations  respecting  mendicity,  vagrants  and 
mendicants  are  admitted  into  the  workhouse  by  a  iicle 
from  a  rate-payer  of  any  parish  in  tbe  Union.  In  the 
metropolis  any  person  brouriit  to  the  woiklMMn  bjr  i 
policeman  l»ortmS/acie  evidence  of  urgent  wut, jHMil 
IS  the  duty  of  the  master  to  admit  him. 

J  I  the  quarter  ending  I^dy-day,  1842,  the  number  of 
in-door  paupers  relieved  in  England  and  Wales 
221,956,  of  whom  83,692  were  abk-bodied  oersons.  The 
expense  of  in-maintenance  was  828,086/.  Ine  '  establiib- 
m«nt  charges' of  each  Union  workhouse  are  apportioned 
on  a  cetwn  principle  to  the  different  parishes  of  the 
Union.  The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  haa  decided  thit 
Union  workhouses  are  rateable  to  the  poor. 

Under  the  Irish  Poor-Law  Act  about  130  workbomt. 
have  been  ereotod.  Mid  SOOM  of  the  hUfgert  mil  COOlHl 
20q0  inmates. 

(Genetd  Ordeni^  tk»  Ftor^Law  Commiuioiun!  hat 
ley'to  Poor-Law  Slahitet}  AmuMlMtportt^thePootdM 
Commitn'onertA 

WORKINGTON.    [Ci  muerlano.] 

WORKSOP.  [NOTT1>OHAMSHIRK.J 

WORLD.  IUmvkrsk.1 

W0KLID6E.  THOMAS,  an  English  nunter  and  ctcbtf. 
bora  at  PMei-bonnigh  in  Frorthamiitonsliifo,  in  19D0.  Be 

was  first  a  pupil  of  Grimaldi,  and  then  of  Boilard,ascMtf 

of  La  Page.  Worlidge  is  chiefly  known  for  hU  dnmrinft 
and  etchincs  in  imitation  of  Kcnilirandt  :  Ik-  roi  icii  ai- 
some  of  Ri  :ii!ir!indt"s  moat  celebrated  print.s ;  tliere  i» ' 
verj-  good  I  1  \  by  him  of  the  so-oalled  Hundred  Guilds 
Worhd([e  drew  in  black-lead,  and  with  indianwnk, « 
TtlhnB.  with  exbrmordinary  neatness.  He  made  a  set  <f 
one  hvodnd  and  eighty  beautiful  drnwinirs  of  aOliqK 
gems.  XHs  etchings,  which  are  all  in  the  style  of 
brandt,  amount  to  one  hundred  ami  forty  :  then-  are  fi'>-' 
several  good  portraits  by  him,  likewise  exact  imilation* 
Rembrandt.  Some  of  his  admirers  in  his  own  time 
to  oaii  him  the  Boglish  Kembcaadt.  Waipote  appeals  to 
haTt  tlioucht  little  of  his  powon:  ho  my*.  *ThomM  W(f 
lidge  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  painted  portraits  9 
miniature ;  he  afterwards  with  worse  success  performed 
them  in  oil ;  but  at  last  acquired  reputation  and  money  by 
etchings  in  the  manner  of  Rembrandt,  proved  to  be  a  vtry 
easy  task  by  the  numbers  of  men  who  have  counterfeited 
that  master  so  as  to  deceive  all  those  wlio  did  not  kao« 
his  works  by  heart  Worlidgeli  iadtalioBs  and  his  headi 
in  black-lead  have  grown  astonishingly  into  fashion.  Ifi» 
best  piece  is  the  whole  length  of  Sir  John  Astley.  copied 
friuii  Rembrandt  :  his  |ii  iiit  of  the  'Hieatre  at  Oxiord  and 
the  act  there,  and  his  statue  of  Lady  Porafrefs  Cicero,  arr 
very  poor  performances.'  Worlidge's  wife  worked  pu  t  irrt 
in  aeedleiforii  with  great  skill.  WwrUdga  died  at  Hso- 
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(Huber,  Manuel  des  Amaieurt,  &c. ;  Walpole,  Anec- 
dctes  nf  Faiiilinff,  &c.) 

WOkM-GRASS.    rSpiQELiA.]  • 
WORM-SEED.  [BpioeLiA.] 

■WORM,  OLAUS,  Ijitinized  fVnrmivf,  a  distinfriii'^hcd 
Danish  historian  and  antiquarian,  was  born  on  itu-  i:<th  of 
May,  1588, at  Aarhuus  in  Jutland,  where lather  was  aldi  r- 
man ;  hia  family  was  originally  from  Guelderiand.  He  was 
educated  successively  at  the  schools  of  Aarhuus,  Liineburie:, 
and  Emmerich  oa  toa  Lower  Rhine,  wbare  he  lived  three 
years  under  the  oira  of  aome  learned  relatioin  and  Mends 
of  his  father.  In  1606  he  -vcn?  to  the  iinivpi-sify  of  ^fa^- 
bui^t  in  Hesse,  where  he  studied  divinity,  but  he  alU'rwards 
left  divinity  for  medicine,  and  visited  successively  the  uni- 
versities of  Gicsfcen,  Strassburg,  Basely  and  Padun.  'l*he 
corporation  of  the  German  students  at  Padua  chuse  liim 
their  procurator  and  eonailiariaa  anatmnieos.  After  having 
travelled  through  Italy,  he  went  to  Montpellier  and  Paru, 
and  in  both  places  he  attended  the  medical  schools.  In 
Vuria  he  became  acquainted  with  Kaac  CA.-iaubon.  He 
also  visited  the  Netherlands  and  Kngland.  He  was  going 
to  take  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Marburg,  in  1611,  when  ttie 
plague  compelled  him  to  reliin  to  Basel,  where  he  became 
doctor  of  medicine  in  the  course  of  the  same  yaar.  As  he 
had  rtudied  history  and  languages  with  great  eneeeem  he  was 
appointed,  in  1613,  professor  of  Liters  Humaniores  in  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  lived  till  his  death, 
teaching  successively  literature,  me(h(  ine,  chemistry,  and 
physic.  Five  times  he  held  the  office  of  rector  of  the 
university.  Cardinal  Mazarin  bestowed  a  pension  upon 
him ;  and  King  Christian  IV.  of  Dennark  made  him  a 
dean  of  the  chapter  at  Land  in  Smite,  and  apoointed  him 
his  private  physician,  which  office  he  held  till  his  death, 
under  the  successor  of  Christian  IV.,  Frederick  HI.  He 
died  on  the  .'31st  of  August,  1654.  Olaus  Wormius  is  best 
known  as  an  historian  and  antiquarian,  although  his  merits 
asai^y^ician  were  far  ftom  beuig  inconsiderable.  He  is 
known  in  the  history  of  anatomy  by  the  bones  of  the  skull 
named  aAer  him  osso  WarmkmOt  which  he  particularly  de- 
icribed,  though  he  did  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  dis- 
cover them.  The  chief  object  of  his  studies  vnw  the  earlier 
history  ami  antiquities  of  Denmark,  ami  iti  this  department 
he  has  obtained  a  high  rank.  He  ai-w  wrote  on  the  history  of 
Norway.  His  collection  of  Scandinavian  and  especially 
Danish  antiquities  was  very  rich;  he  made  another  collection 
ctfohiaetaralerringto  the  natural  history  of  Denmark  and  the 
a^afient  eountriee.  These  collections  are  described  in  th<> 
*  MnsKum  Wormianum,'  Leyden,  1665,  fol.,  which  was 
edited  by  \Viliiam  Worm,  the  son  of  Olaus.  Albert  Bar- 
tholin, ill  his  work  '  l)e  Scriptis  Danonim  (Liber  Posthu- 
iiuis  i,'  p.  112.  &c.,  gives  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  works 
of  Ulaus  Worm :  the  principal  are— L  Works  on  medicine, 
natural  history,  &c. :  I,  '  Ubar  d«  Mttodo :  Commentarii 
in  Anatotelem,'  Rostock,  IIBB,  8vo. ;  2,  '  Exercitationes 
Physicae,'  Copenhagen,  1623,  4to. ;  3,  'Selecta  Controver- 
siarum  Medicarum  Oenturia,' Hasel,  H)ll,4to.  II.  Works 
on  history,  antiquities,  &c. :  4,  *  Literatura  Danica  anti- 
qtiissima,  vulgo  Gothics  dicta,'  &c.,  Copenhagen.  1636. 
4to. ;  1651,  fol. :  5,  '  Fasti  Danici,'  Copenhagen,  1626, 
fol. ;  1^1,  ioL ;  6,  *  Monumentorum  Danicorum  Libri  VI.' 
Copenhagen^  1643,  fol. ;  7, '  Lexicon  Runicum  et  Appen- 
dix ad  MTonumenta  Danica,'  Copenhagen,  16R0,  fol.  This 
work  is  of  creat  repute,  ami  almost  indispensable  for  those 
who  study  Sctuidinavian  antiiputies.  8,  'Do  < 'ornu  Aureo," 
Copenhagen.  1641,  fol.  This  work  gives  a  description  of 
a  lai;ge  golden  horn  of  beautiful  workmanship,  adorned 
irith  MUMnws  figures  and  ornaments  in  rihevo,  which  was 
io  the  poaeession  of  the  kings  of  Denmark  till  it  was  stolen 
aad  Hwltod  down  in  the  last  century-.  9.  '  Historia  Nor- 
waglM  Vemacula,'  Coj>enhajren,  1636,  4to.  Tliis  history 
has  been  superseded  by  the  excellent  work  ot  Torfaeus  on 
the  lu.^tory  of  Norway. 

('  Vita  Ulai  Wormii,'  in  the  first  volume  of  Olai  fVorniii 
Epifitoiar,  cd.  Thomas  BarlhoUa.) 

WORMS.  [AinaBUiiimca;  Imona;  ImMtnrA; 
YmnB.'] 

WORMS,  nn  antient  city,  now  the  capital  of  a  canton 
in  the  province  of  Rheinhc^isen.  of  the  cruiid-duehy  of 
Hesse-Darrostadt,  is  Mtua'.ed  ni  -Vr  M'  N.  lat.  and  8"  22' 
£.  long.,  near  the  lell  bank  of  the  Rhine,  which  formerly 
toadied  its  walls,  in  a  bowtifiil  country,  called  by  the 
MinimiMaw  the  Wonnegau  (the  land  of  delight).  The 
«itf  ii  wmk  ti»  ham  originated  with  m  Koaaa  loitiMs, 


called  Borbitomngus,  or  Augusta  Vangionum.  After  its 
destruction  bv  the  Vandals  and  Iluns,  it  was  rebuilt  by 
the  Franka  about  475 ;  it  was  called  Worms,  and  beoaroa 
the  seat  of  a  eoant  (GaugiaQ,  and  aubaequently  of  tha 

dukes  of  Franconia,  who  styled  themselves  Counts  of 
Worms.  It  was  arterwards  the  residence  (at  lesat  for  a 
conxider.ible  time  i  of  (  'harlemagne,  who  held  in  its  vicinity 
those  primitive  legislative  assernbiies  which,  meeting  in 
May.  were  called  Mai  Lager,  or  Champ*  de  Mai,  in  one  of 
which  aiaembliea  the  war  with  the  Saxons  waa  resolved  on. 
Some  of  the  Rmkiah  and  Ckrlovingian  Idngi  ain  re- 
sided here.  Several  diets  of  the  German  empire  were 
held  at  Worms,  among  which  were  that  of  1122,  at  which 
a  convention  wan  concluded  between  the  emperor  Henry 
V.  and  Pope  Calixtus  II.  ;  that  of  1495,  which  abolished 
the  right  of  private  war ;  and  that  of  1521,  at  which  Luther 
aopeaied  before  the  emjperor  Charles  V.  Towards  the  end 
or  the  middle  agca  the  eity,  as  a  member  of  the  Oonfedera- 
tion  of  the  Rhenish  cities,  acquired  |preat  imnortanee  in  the 
feuds  between  the  neighbouring  pnncee.  Its  industry,  ita 
commerce,  and  it.~  uneut  pupidation,  which  in  thi  time  of 
the  Hohenstaufen  amounted  to  tiU,iX)0,  and  even  after  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  was  still  80,000,  made  it  rich  and  power- 
Ail :  but  in  the  two  next  centuries  its  proq>erity  rapidly 
declined,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  wars  be- 
tween Germany  and  France.  In  1689  it  was  burnt  by 
Mclac.  by  the  order  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  only  the  fine  old 
c.-itliedral  resisted  the  efforts  made  to  destroy  it.  Since 
that  time  it  has  never  recovered  ;  some  portions  have  been 
indeed  rebuilt,  hot  within  the  ample  circuit  of  its  decayed 
walls  are  laige  eoeloeurea,  some  waste,  some  converted 
into  vineyards  and  gardens,  which  were  once  covered  with 
populous  streets  and  fine  buildings.  Though  the  cit^ 
ofiers  therefore  but  a  shadow  of  its  former  greatness,  it  is 
however  pleiii.ing  to  know  that  the  progress  of  decay  has 
been  stopped,  and  that  since  the  beginmng  of  this  century- 
theie  has  been  an  improvement.  The  population  was  in 
1801.  4800 ;  in  1820, 6246 ;  and  it  is  now  8600  inhabitants, 
of  whom  the  great  mqority  are  Lutherans.  In  1810  there 
were  570  Roman  Catholics,  310  Calvinists,  and  450  Jews ; 
these  latter  have  been  long  established  here,  and  enjoy 
privileiies  not  allowed  them  in  other  parts  of  Germany. 
The  most  remarkable  edifice  is  the  venerable  cathedral, 
which  was  founded  in  the  eighth  century,  but  not  com- 
pleted till  1110;  or,  as  some  state,  begun  in  966  and  finished 
in  1016.  It  is  a  plain  Gothie  building,  with  two  toweia  at 
each  end. 

Worms  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial  tribunals  and  of  the 
consistory :  it  lias  a  tryiiiiiaMum  and  several  schools;  and 
manufactories  of  sugar-of-lcad  and  tobacco,  several  tan- 
neries, and  a  good  trade  in  com.  cattle,  and  wine  grown 
in  the  vicinity,  of  which  that  called  '  Liebfrauenmilch ' 
(or  'Our  Lady's  milk')  is  so  named  from  its  being  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood  Of  the  LiebAauan  Kirefae 
(•  The  church  of  Our  Lady'>. 

(Brockhaus,  Cnnvprfnttotis  I/'.ricuu  :  Hassel,  Handbufh 
vol.  v. ;  Murray,  Handbook  of  Northern  Ufrmany ;  Btein, 
Geog.  Lexicon  ;  Stein,  Handbuch  by  Hiirschelmann ; 
Fred,  von  Rattmer,  Die  Hohetutau/en  tmd  ikre  Zeit; 
F.  von  Raumer,  GseeMoMt  Bknptttt  tfH  dim  Emit  itt 
15  Jahrhundertt.) 

WORMWOOD.  [AimnrMiA.I 

WORONESCH.  [VonoNrTz.l 

WORONICZ.  .IAN  PAWEL,  archbishop  of  Warsaw, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  Polish  writers  of  his  time, 
both  in  poetry  and  pulpit  eloquence,  was  bom  in  1797. 
Educatea  in  one  of  the  Jewit  seminaries,  he  entered  that 
order  at  an  unusually  early  age,  and,  on  its  abolition  (1772), 
into  the  *  Society  of  Missionaries.'  Here  he  soon  began 
to  attract  the  attention  of  some  of  the  higher  clergy,  more 
especially  of  the  bishop  of  Cholm,  then  vice-chancellor, 
who  intnisted  him  with  preparing  many  important  official 
paperH,  for  which  services  he  was  rewaraed  with  the  dean- 
ship  of  Lvov.  On  the  partition  of  Poland,  in  1705,  h* 
latued  to  thtwuali  town  of  Kazimierz,  wtiere  |ie  took  upon 
hineetf  the  doties  of  a  parish  priest,  and  where,  being  in 
♦he  neiirhhotirhood  of  ridawy,  the  count rv-'^eat.  of  the 
IVincess  Isabella  I ^/artoniski,  he  bet;ame  acfpiainted 
with  that  accomplished  woman.  It  wa.s  then  that, 
inspired  Iwth  by  her  society  and  by  the  enchanting 
scenery  which  Delille  has  celebrated  in  his  *  JaitliiMb*  1m 

Erodocedhis'Sybyli*;'  the  idea  of  which  waa  auggwied 
y  thaao-^riMl  tha  WiqFl,'  at  PokMy,  and 
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wWeh  \t  cftcemed  Um  tnsrt  ■pceincn  of  hialorieal  poetry 
in  the  lan^ft^.  When  the  duchy  of  Wareaw  was 
established  m  1806>,  he  was  made  ho\h  a  member  of  llie 
council  and  dean  in  the  chapter  of  the  cathedra!  ;  and 
tbrough  the  influence  of  the  Czartoryiski  family,  was 
iMMiUDBtcd  by  the  emperor  Alexander  to  the  bishoprie  of 
CiMCnr  in  1815.  Ttvelve  jem  afterwardi  the  empMor 
Nieholu  itiaad  him  to  Ine  dienitv .  of  trebbbhop  of 
Warsaw  and  primate  of  all  Poland;  but  he  was  then 
labourini;  under  infirmities  which  induced  him  to  go 
abroad  for  medical  advice,  and  while  thus  tnvaUhlg,  be 
died  at  Vienna,  October  4th  (o.s.),  1829. 

Besides  his  •  Sybylla,'  he  wrote  several  other  poetical 
OompoaitjODs  of  merit,  and  one  of  them,  *8ejm  Wialicki,' 
or  the  Diet  ofWislica,  though  only  the  fimginent  of  what 
was  perhaps  intended  to  be  an  histotieal  epic,  is  thought 
by  some  to  display  greater  power  than  nis  ftrst  more 
celebrated  production.  Hi-,  poetical  fame  however  is 
fully  rivalled  by  that  of  his  prose  writings.  *His  sermons,' 
says  Szyrma,  the  author  of  tlie  '  Letters  on  Poland.'  'exeel 
in  a  boldness  of  conception  akin  to  thc»e  of  Herder,  and 
aeem  to  be  the  instantaneous  emanations  from  the  )iore 
source  of  religious  morality — the  more  i  mpr  esai  v  e,  as  t  hey  are 
couched  in  an  energetic  dithyrambic  language,  like  that 
of  the  prophets  of  old.'  Tliey  were  published  at  C'raeow, 
1829,  in  8vo.,  under  the  title  uf  '  Kueania,  ezy li  Nauki 
Parafjalne.' 

(Entziklopediteheikii  Lektihm  ;  l^llfrs  on  Poland.) 

WORONZOW  (VORONTZOV).  COUNT  MIKHAIL 
ILARIONOVITCH.  Russian  chancellor  and  diplomatist, 
was  bom  July  1 2tli,  1714,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  (Stained 
an  appointment  xs  patje  at  the  court  ot'  the  krrand-<luchess 
Elizabeth,  in  whose  elevation  to  the  throne  lie  some  years 
alter  1741)  took  a  principal  part.  IIis  bcivicl-s  on  that 
important  occasion  secured  him  not  only  the  empress's 
favour,  but  various  orders  and  marks  of  honour  from 
taniga  potentates.  The  oflieeof  viceFch>iwellor»  under 
Bestuiher-Rumin,  was  however  lo  little  agreeabfe  to  him, 
that  he  sought  to  decline  it  t:y  travelling  abroad  under 
pretext  of  ill-health,  yet  alter  so  ])assing  about  two  years 
in  Germany,  Italy.  France,  and  Holland,  he  returned  and 
undertook  its  dutieH.  He  had  not  long  done  so,  l>efore  he 
was  accused  (1748)  of  plotting  to  depose  Elisabeth,  and 
plaee  the  niuid-duke  Peter  (HI.)  on  the  ttuwoet  but  he 
•accceded  tn  Ailly  exculpating  himself  with  ttie  empreis. 

Ten  years  later,  on  the  downfall  of  Bestuzhnv-Rumin,  he 
became  chancellor,  and,  so  long  as  he  held  that  arduous 
office,  showed  superior  ability  as  a  statesman ;  but  afler 
Catherine  II.  luul  ascended  the  throne,  his  influence 
waned,  at  least  the  enmity  of  several  of  the  more  power- 
ful nobles  towards  him  showed  itself  ia  such  maimer,  that 
he  sought  to  avoid  worae  oonsequences  by  absenting 
himself,  as  formerly,  under  the  pretext  tliat  truvellini,' 
was  neces-sary  for  his  health  (1703:,  and  Panin  was  ap- 
pointed lo  act  a.s  his  deputy  in  the  meanwhile.  On  liis 
return  to  Kiiiwia,  finding  his  opponents  no  better  deposed 
toward.-,  him  than  before,  he  solicited  permission  to  resign 
office  altogether,  and  retired  to  Moieow»  where  he  died 
Feb.  13  (O.S.).  1767.  • 

Woronzow  had  many  of  the  qualities  that  mark  a  supe- 
rior statesman,  and  was  in  otlier  respects  a  uuin  uf  a  noble 
character.  He  patronized  the  literature  of  his  countiy  in 
the  person  of  Lomonosov,  to  whom  he  erected  a  monu- 
ment, besides  purchasing  all  the  manuscripts  and  pa{)i 
he  had  lefL  Count  MioUMrs  only  oifsprioK  was  a  daughter, 
married  to  Coant  Alennder  8troi;onov ;  iiat  he  was  the 
uncle  of  three  females,  the  most  distinpuishi  d  of  their 
time  for  beauty  and  for  talents:  these  were  the  daugh- 
ters of  his  elder  brother,  Count  Roman  llarionovitch 
(1707— 178J  :,— Maria,  the  beautiful  Countess  Buturlin  ; 
Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Colonel  Polyansikv  ;  and  (.Catherine, 
the  DO  less  ecoentric  than  aooompliabed  IPrtncess  Dashkov. 

i&dMiUopediteheMi  lOtrikw;  Bautieih-KWDeiuiky, 

WO'mLEY,  sir  RICHARD.  Bamt.,  was  bom  in 
1751,  in  the  Isle  of  itrlit.  His  father  was  Sir  Thomas 
Wornley,  and  Richaid  succeeded  to  the  title  when  he  was 
about  eighteen  years  of  age.  He  soon  afterwards  tra- 
velled on  the  Continent,  ana  remained  a  consideiablc  time 
•i  Kome,  where  he  purchased  a  variety  of  pieeea  of  amdp* 
tnra  end  other  remains  of  antient  art. 

Sir  Riehud  Woraley,  afler  his  return  to  England,  sat  in 
the  Hdwc  of  ComaPMi  Cgrmny  jun  to  one  of  the  re- 


presentatives of  the  borough  of  Newport  in  the  lale  of 

Wight.  He  was  comptroller  of  the  royal  household  to 
(George  III.,  afid  also  held  the  office  of  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  died  in  1805. 

Sir  Richard  Worsiey  published  a  'History  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,'  London,  4to.,  1781,  with  engravings.  The  his- 
toiy  »  natural,  civil,  mililaty,  conmiercial,  and  anti* 
quarien ;  but  except  in  mere  matters  of  historical  detafl* 
most  of  them  dull  enoueh,  Woraley'a  work  baa  bcca  aimr- 
seded  by  Sir  Henry  Englefield's  •Description  of  the  lele  of 
Wight,  with  Observations  on  the  Geology,  by  T.  Webster.* 
London,  folio.  Sir  Richard  Worsley  also  published 
'  Musaeum  Worsleianum  ;  or, a  Collection  of  antique  Hasso- 
Relievos.  Bustos,  Statues,  and  Gems;  with  VievwoJ 
Places  in  the  Levant,  taken  on  the  spot  in  the  yeaiS  ITH^ 
86,  and  87.'  London.  2  vols,  folio,  17t>4-1808.  jtU  WM 
sisted  in  the  arrangement  and  description  of  hia  eoUeetkm 
by  Ennio  Quirino  Visconti.  It  was  printed  by  Bxilmer. 
and  at  the  time  of  its  i)ul)lication  was  considered  to  be.  in 
typography  and  embelli-shments,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
works  which  had  issued  from  the  English  press.  Very  few 
eojnte  were  printed  ;  some  authorities  lay  only  fifty,  bat 
others  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  total  eneme  to  fir 
Richaid  was  about  27,000/. 

(Watt's  fiiblxotheca  Britanniea;  Bmnct,  Manwl  du 
Jjbraire :  Eticy.  Americana;  Biog.  Vntverteiie ;  TXth 
din's  liibliiwiajtni.  i 

WORSLE\'.  [Lancashire.] 

WORSTED.  [NoRKOLKl 

WORSTED   MANUFALTURE.     [Woounr  Asm 

WORtTBD  MaNVFACTUEX.I 

WORT.  [Bmwing.] 
WORTHING.  [Sussex.] 

WO TTON,  EDWARD,  was  born  at  Oxford  in  1492. 
He  studied  at  the  university  of  Oxlbrd,  and  took  hu 
Bachelor's  degree  in  1513.  He  was  subsequently  appointed, 
by  Bishop  Fox,  Greek  leetorer  at  Cmmia  Christi  Coiiege. 
In  this  positioii  he  remained  till  1800:  he  then  travefled 
into  Italy,  and  having;  visited  the  principal  cities,  he 
graduated  in  medicine  in  llic  aniversity  of  Padua,  in 
ir>23.  He  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
Oxford  1.1  1525.  and  became  a  Fellow  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  of  London.  He  was  aflerwards  appointed 
phyaiaea  to  Heoiy  VIU.  He  devoted  much  aUmtieQ 
to  the  study  of  aannl  Inatnt;  and  poUiilied  at  Vm, 
in  h''j2,  a  work  Wtftled  *Dc  Diffcrentiis  Animalium.' 
This  work  IS  spoken  highly  of  by  Gesner.  It  does  not  con- 
tain any  new  matter  ofliis  own,  but  was  an  epitome  of  the 
natural  history  of  his  day.  It  is  written  in  elegant  latm. 
He  began  a  (listory  of  msects,  but  this  work  was  never 
published.  Ue  died  in  1066.  (Uutchineoa'a  Biograpkim 
MetNea.) 

WOTTON,  SIR  HENRY,  was  bom  30th  March.  15G8. 
().  S.,  at  Hocton  Hall,  '  commonlv,' !»Hy8  his  biographer. 
Isaac  Walton,  '  called  Bocton  or  IJougton  Pl.ii  e.'  in  the 
more  nmdem  accounts  written  Boughton  Hall,  in  the  parish 
of  Boa^itOll«MaJherbe,  in  the  county  of  Kent.  Here  his 
•aeeatoie,  eeveral  of  whom  had  held  distinguished  employ- 
mente  in  the  state,  had  been  seated  tor  many  genetatioos. 
His  father.  Ttioma,«  Wotton.  Esq..  was  twice  married:  fii>f 
to  Eliznhelh,  dauchtcr  ot  Sir  .]t)hn  Hiulstone.  Kniirht.  i.\ 
whom  he  had  three  sons  ;  Edward,  knighted  liy  Elizabeth, 
and  in  l(i03  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Karon  Wotton  by 
James  L,  and  James  and  John,  al.so  both  knighted  by 
Elisabeth  :aecondiy,  to  Bleooora,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Finch,  of  Eaatwell  m  Kent,  aadirfdoir  ef  Robnt  Ifortoii. 
Es^i  .  ofthe  same  county,  by  wliom  he  Iwl  Hmiytfhe illlH 
jeel  ol  the  present  notice. 

Hi  nry  s  tirst  teacher  is  stated  to  have  been  his  mother; 
he  then  had  a  resident  tutor ;  alterwards  he  was  sent  to 
Winchester  school ;  thence,  at  the  age  of  uxtoen,  he  was 
removed  to  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  gmUemea  cewiao— f 
of  New  Oollei^ ;  finally,  two  yean  after,  in  1866,  tie  ^iis> 
ferred  himself  to  Queen's  (Jollege.  The  first  year  he  was 
a  member  of  this  society  he  coinpo!>ed,  at  the  desire  of  the 
provost,  a  tragedy  entitled  'Tancrcdo'  (in  what  Iant,'ua<;e 
IS  not  stated),  which,  according  to  Walton,  was  greatly  ad- 
mired ;  but  it  has  not  been  printed.  Walton  says  that 
about  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age  lie  proceeded  JAufsr 
of  Arte,  on  which  occasion  he  r«Md  withjmiit  asplaase 
three  lectures,  in  Latin,  on  the  eye ;  and  Wood,  aitiiouzh 
he  could  not  discover  any  record  of  hk  adoyMion  to  this 
dagKCk  notoa  that  on  the  6lh  of  Jnne,  1888;  he  put  np  a 
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Snce,  or  petitMm,  to  the  UniYeraity,  to  be  admitted  to  Um 
readine  of  any  of  the  hooks  of  Amtutle's  Logic,  wMch  was 
Kfanteu,  and  was  probably  for  his  degree  of  A.B.  After 

nis  optical  lecture,  Walton  tells  us,  he  was  taken  into  the 
closest  intimacy  by  tlie  learned  Italian  Albeticus  Geiitihs, 
then  professor  of  the  civil  law  at  Oxiord  ;  and  from  him  he 
acquired  not  only  a  large  knowledge  both  of  law  and  ma- 
thematics, but  a  oom^ete  mastery  of  ttie  Italian  language. 
In  the  next  year,  1868;  his  father  died,  leaving  to  each  of 
Ms  three  younger  mhw  an  annuity  of  a  hundred  marks ;  and 
"Walton  intimates  that  this  event  prevented  his  remaininij  so 
long  at  Oxford  as  his  friends  once  intended  ;  al\er\vards 
addmg  however,  '  In  Oxford  he  stayed  till  about  two  years 
after  his  father's  death ;  at  which  time  he  was  about  the 
two  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age :  ...  he  then  laid  aside 
hie  booka,  and  botook  himteU  to  the  lueAtl  Jibnuy  of  travel.' 
But  n  one  of  hw  letten  to  Lon!  Zouefa,  dated  10th  July, 
1592,  he  says  that  he  had  been  then  three  years  upon  his 
travels.  Walton  goes  on  to  state  that  he  was  abroad  aimost 
nine  years,  one  of  which  he  spent  in  France,  '  and  most  of 
that  \n  Geneva,'  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Theo- 
dore Beza  (then  of  great  age),  and  witli  Isaac  Casauboa(in 
Mrhoee  huuae  Walton  had  heard  he  waa  lodged) :  •  Three  of 
the  mmauiing  eight  years,'  it  i>  added,  *  were  ipent  in 

Germany ;  the  other  five  in  Italy  where,  both  in 

Rome,  Venice,  and  Florence,  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  most  eminent  men  i'or  learning  and  all  manner  of  arts, 
as  picture,  sculpture,  chemistry,  architecture,  and  other 
Maniiel  arts,  even  arts  of  inferior  nature  ;  of  all  which  he 
WM  a  auMk  dear  lover,  and  a  most  excellent  iudge.  He 
lotontd  out  of  Italy  into  England  about  the  tinrtieth  yeur 
of  hie  age,  being  then  noted  by  many  both  for  his  person 
and  comportment;  for  indeed  he  was  ol  a  choice  shape, 
tall  of  stature,  and  of  a  most  ])ei"suaHkve  behaviour,'  kc. 
But,  notwitJistanding  the  particularity  with  wnich  all  this  is 
related,  there  must  be  some  error.  The  account  would 
make  Wottom  to  have  got  hack  to  Eogiaad  in  1S881  or 
USUTt  at  the  earBeit;  and  he  waa  now,  his  bionuilier 
pioceeds  to  inform  us,  taken  into  the  service  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex  as  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  '  did  personally 
attend  the  earl's  councils  and  employments  in  two  voyages 
at  sea  aeainst  the  Spaniards,  and  also  in  that  (which  was 
the  e&rl  s  last)  into  Ireland,  that  voyage  wherein  he  then  did 
so  much  jirovoke  th«  mieen  to  anger/  &c.  Now  Esmx  set 
out  on  hu  first  ezpediOon  to  Spatti  in  June,  1898,  and  on 
his  MflODd  in  August,  1597 ;  both  dates  antecedent  to  that 
Mt  whieh  Walton  makes  Wotton  to  have  been  taken  into 
llisservice.  It  is  probable  that  Wotton  eitlier  went  abroad 
sooner,  or  did  not  stay  aw  ay  from  England  so  long  as  his 
biographer  makes  him  to  nave  done.  Essex  went  to  Ire- 
land in  March,  1509,  and  returned  in  September  of  tlie 
same  rear ;  upon  which  he  was  immediately  placed  in  free 
custoay,  and,  althou|^  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  he  was 
again  apprehended  in  Februair,  1601,  and,  having  been 
brought  to  trial  and  convietea  of  high  treason,  he  was 
executed  on  the  25th  of  tliat  month.  Wotton,  Walton  tells 
lis,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  Essex's  second  apprehension,  and 
committal  to  the  Tower,  '  did  very  quickly,  «id  as  pii- 
vately.  glide  through  Kent  to  Dover,  without  SO  much  as 
lookiQg  toward  his  natire  and  beloved  Bocton ;  and  was, 
by  the  help  of  fovimrable  winds  and  hberal  payment  of 
the  mariners,  within  sixteen  hours  after  his  departure  from 
London  set  upon  the  French  shore.'  There  is  no  reason 
however  to  suppose  that  Wotton  was  involved  in  the  earl's 
treason,  like  his  brother  secretary  Cuffe,  who  was  hanged. 

From  Fraaee  Wotton  proceeded  to  Italy,  and  took  up 
Us  reaid«aee  uamg  hk  old  ftiends  at  Florence,  whence 
after  some  stoy  he  went  on  a  Tiait  (called  his  fourth)  to 
Rome,  returning  to  Florence,  Walton  says,  '  alwut  a  year 
before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  which  would  be 
about  March,  ltj02,  or  about  a  year  alter  he  had  left  Eng- 
land. It  appears  to  have  been  in  this  first  year  of  his  re- 
sidence abro«d  that  he  drew  up  his  treatise  entitled  *  The 
State  of  Christendom, ^viog  a  neriect  and  exact  diseoveiy 
of  many  poUtieal  Intncues  ana  secret  Mysteries  of  State 
pmetiied  in  most  of  the  Courts  of  Europe ;  with  a;i  Ac- 
count of  their  several  Claims,  Interests,  and  Pi  cteiiMuns, 
fiiNt  printed  in  folio  in  1657,  and  again  in  ltj77.  It  "us  j 
immediately  after  Wotton's  return  from  his  visit  to  Koine 
that  the  reigpning  grand-duke  of  TiiBcanv,  Ferdinand  I.,  in- 
teieepted  certain  letten  diseotreriiiff  *  design  to  take  away 
tlwliftofiQiw  jMeaof  8aotlMdrmii«r  the  advice  of 
]niiMi«tar8liiiorTMtta,«ho«asuiiitiiM^  frimdof 


Wotton,  resohod  to  employ  Wotton  to  conuunnieate  the 
aifair  to  James,  and  acconUngly,  saw  Walton, '  acquainted 
him  with  the  secret,  and,  being  well  instructed,  dispatched 

him  into  Scotland  with  letters  to  the  king;  and  with 
those  lettere  such  Italian  antidotes  against  ]>oisun  as  the 
Scots  till  then  had  been  strangers  to."  This  mission  proved 
t))e  foundation  of  Wotton's  after  fortunes.  Calliiu;  him- 
self Octavio  Baldi,  and  assuming  tlie  characterof  an  Italian, 
he  made  his  way  to  Scotland,  the  letter  to  escape  notice, 
through  Norway,  and  found  King  James  at  Stirling.  Having 
announced  himself  as  an  ambassador  fmrn  the  duke  of  Tus- 
cany, he  was  soon  admitted  to  the  royal  presence  through 
means  of  Bernard  lindsey,  a  gentleman  ul  the  bedchamber, 
I  not  however  witliout  having  been  requested  when  he  came 
to  the  presence-chamber  door  to  lay  asule  his  long  rapier. 
Three  or  four  lords  were  staadiof  *  distant  in  sereial  eov- 
ners  of  the  chamber;*  on  leeing  whom  he  hesitated ;  hat 
James  desired  him  to  be  bold  and  deliver  hi>  message,  t'or 
he  would  undertake  for  the  secrecy  of  all  that  were  pre- 
sent. 'Tlien,'  continues  the  narrative,  *did  Octavio  Baldi 
deliver  his  letters  and  his  message  to  the  king  in  Italian  ;  ' 
which,  when  the  king  had  graciously  received,  after  a  little 
pause  Octovio  Baldi  steps  to  the  tableland  whispers  to  the 
King  in  his  Own  language  that  he  was  an  Englishman,  be- 
seeching him  for  a  mori"  private  conference  with  bis  ma- 
jesty, and  that  he  ini^ht  be  concealed  during  liis  stay  in 
that  nation  ;  whii  h  was  ])i()niisi-d,  and  really  perlVirineil  l>y 
the  king  during  ail  his  abode  there,  which  was  about  three 
months,  all  which  time  was  spent  with  much  p1easantne«is 
to  the  king,  and  with  as  much  to  Octavio  Baldi  himself  as 
that  country  eould  afford.* 

A  )"ew  months  after  Wotton's  retur-i  to  Florence  news 
aiiivi  d  of  the  death  (tf  Queen  Eli7.ubetli  ;  uj>un  which,  by 
the  grand-duke  s  advice,  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
England,  where  he  found  that  James  had  not  forgotten 
him,  but  had  already  been  making  inquiry  after  him  of  his 
brother  Sir  EdwardC  afterwards  Lord  Wi^n,  whom  tlie 
king  upon  his  arrival  in  London  found  holding  the  post  of 
comptroller   of  the   household.     Wotton  immediately 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the  next  year  ( 1G04", 
was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Venice,  accompunied  by  .Sir 
Albertus  Morton,  his  nephew,  as  his  secretaiy.  It  was  wliile 
he  stayed  for  a  few  davs  at  Augsburg,  on  his  way  thilheri 
that  he  wrote  in  the  album  of  a  German  friend  his  famous 
definition  of  an  ambeaaador — *  Legatus  est  vir  bonus 
peregre  missus  ad  mentieiidum  reipublicm  causa*  (an  am- 
bassador is  an  honest  man  sent  abroad  to  He — it  is  com  • 
iiionly  rendered,  sent  to  lie  abroad — for  the  good  of  his 
country);  which  eight  years  after  was  published  by  the 
learned  but  rancorous  Caspar  Scioppius,  in  a  work  against 
KingJames,as  a  principle  of  the  religion  professed  by  that 
king.   James  was  at  first  very  angry  with  Wotton,  but  was 
ultimately  appeased  bvan  ajpology  addressed  to  himself, 
and  another  letter  on  tne  subject  in  violent  abuse  of  Sciop- 
pius, whieii  Wotton  wrote  to  a  fiiend,  Marcus  Velserus, 
one  of  the  diiumvire  of  Augsburg.    In  his  own  account,  it 
is  observable,  Wotton  says  nothing  about  the  eiiuivcxjitfl  in 
the  English  term  /f>,  which  is  made  a  principal  point  of 
the  story  as  it  is  commonly  told  ;  nor  indeed  docs  it  appear 
how  he  could  have  had  any  such  doubia  meaning  in  view 
while  writing  in  Latin.   He  had  returned  fWrni  this  first 
iiiiv>,ion  to  VliiIc  e  before  he  wrote  his  letter  to  Velserus. 
which  is  dated  at  London,  2nd  December.  1(512.  Tlie  writer 
of  his  Life,  in  the  '  Hioi;raphia  Hritannica,'  says  that  he 
came  home  in  1G10,  and  conceives  that  he  was  probably 
recalled  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  his  unfor- 
tunate definition.   Be  this  as  it  may,  he  seems  to  have  re- 
mained four  or  five  years  fiom  this  time  without  employ- 
ment.   Tlierc  is  some  reason  however  to  supposu  that  he 
had  a  seat  in  the  short  parliament  which  nu  t  5th  April, 
IGM,  and  was  dissolved  5th  June  following    T!iere  is  no 
printed  list  of  the  membere  of  this  parliament,  but  Sir 
Henry,  in  a  letter  dated  a  few  days  after  its  dinollltion, 
speaks  of  the  late  House  oL  Commons  by  the  expression 
*  our  house.'  At  last,  towards  the  eloee  of  1618^  he  was 

sent  on  a  mission  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  on  his  re- 
tui  n  in  the  beirinniiig  of  the  I'olluuinij;  N  ear  he  was  re-ajj- 
puinted  to  the  Venetian  embassy.  He  resided  .it  Vcnic*! 
three  yeai-s,  and  then  returned  to  England,  according  to 
the  'Biogniphia  Britaniiica,'  in  July,  1619.  with  the  hope 
of  being  appointed  to  the  place  of  secretaiy  of  state,  vacant  - 
by  the  death  of  Sir  Ralph  Winwood,  But  that  event  had 
taken  place  a  year  and      mootbibclbrei  ao  ti»t  hcia 
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again  there  is  probably  some  mistake.  According  to  the 
nine  authority,  he  was,  in  1G19  and  the  followinp:  year, 
sent  again  abroad,  first  aa  ambaMador  extraordinary  to  the 
duke  of  Savoy,  and  then  wveral  times  into  Germany  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  eIector>pa1atine ;  •  after  which,'  it  is 
added,  'being  remanded  a  third  time  to  Venice,  with 
directions  to  take  the  round  thither  through  Germany,  1k' 
returned  not  to  England  till  the  year  of  King  Jami'>"s 
death,'  that  is  to  say,  in  1625.  But  he  was  certainly  buck 
here  bj  1824  at  the  latest:  Walton  says  that  he  came  to 
London  *the  year  before  Kins  .Tames  died  ;*  and  erm  the 
account  in  tne  'Biographia  Britannica'  proceeds^  liMRM- 
what  inconsistently,  to  inform  ua  that '  not  long  after  lifs 
arrival,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Murray  in  162.3,  he 
succeeded  him  in  the  provostjship  of  Eton  Col1ep;c.'  Wal- 
ton's narrative  implies  that  this  place  was  given  hini  by 
King  James,  who  iud  previously,  it  seems,  eranted  him 
the  reversion  of  the  place  of  master  of  Hit  tou*,  then  held 
by  Sir  Julius  Cseiar ;  but  Wotton,  who  was  in  a  state  of  great 
pecuniary  neceseitv,  required,  we  are  told,  a  present  sup- 
port, and  verv  glaaly  re^itriied  hLs  reversion  ujion  gettinir 
a  grant  of  tin-  piovosl.ship.  He  was  not  instituted  how- 
ever, it  appears,  till  llCtli  July.  1625,  some  months  after 
the  death  of  James.  Conceivine  bimself  bound  by  the 
StiAutM  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  he  had  himself  ordained 
dcteoa  in  169;  and  he  retained  liia  office  till  his  death  in 
December,  169B.  Walton  has  giTen  a  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  manner  in  which  he  employed  the  leisure  of 
liis  latter  years  ;  he  did  not  iiei^lect  recreation  and  society, 
but  most  of  his  time  was  dedicated  tu  study  and  devotion, 
and  whatever  ambition  of  politicit,  power,  and  honours  had 
formerly  actuated  him,  seems  to  have  been,  from  the  time 
he  obtained  this  shelter  in  hit  broken  fortunea  and  wearied 
old  age,  completely  extinguished. 

Sir  Henry  vViittnn's  principal  writings  are  contained  in 
the  collection  t  iilltled  'Reliq-.iiae  Wottonianae,'  first  pub- 
lished by  Izaak  Walton,  with  a  Life  of  the  author,  in  8vo., 
in  1651,  and  at^erwards,  with  additional  matter  in  each  im- 
pression, in  1654^  109%  and  1685.  'Die  principal  pieces  of 
which  it  conaista  are— ntreatiae»  long  held  in  great  esteem, 
entitled  *The  BlemenlB  mf  Arddteeture,'  originally  pub- 
lished at  London,  in4(e,,  fal  1994;  '  A  Philosophical  Survey 
of  Education,  or  Moral  Architecture'  (dedicated  to 
Charles  I.) ;  Charaeten*  of  .-ouic  of  the  English  kings  fin- 
tended  as  materials  for  a  History  of  England) ;  a  I^tin 
Panegyrical  Address  to  King  Charles  on  nis  return  from 
SeoUand  in  1633  ^fint  pubhshed  in  fitlicv  at  London,  in 
1633),  with  aa  Engliah  tr£uIation  bv  aftlena  of  the  author ; 

'  A  Parall.  !  between  the  EurloTBeKX  p.nd  Villiens  Duke  of  | 
l}u(:kim;l>atn"  (first  i)ut)li.shed  in  4to.,  at  London,  in  1(;41 ) ; 
•A  \'iew  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Biukitiirtiam' 
^first  published  in4tu.,  at  London,  in  1642)  |>ome  religious 
Meditations;  and  a  number  of  Letters  andFoeiM.  HIbre 
of  his  letteca  are  in  the  *  Cabala and  there  are  aone  poems 
attributed  toliiffl  which  are  not  in  the  *  Reliquiae/  Hia 
'State  of  Christendom' has  been  already  mentioned.  The 
literary  reputation  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  rests  now  princi- 
pally on  his  poefij-,  which,  although  consisting  only  of 
>umc  short  pieces,  u  distinguished  both  by  its  general  cor- 
rectness, and  io*  its  happiest  passages  by  a  dignitv  of 
thought  and  expreiNon  aearoely  attained  bj  anj  of  his 
contemporaries.  In  hb 'lifetime  he  was  fimiotts  ibrhis 
pointed  sayititrn ;  but  here  the  manner,  as  usual,  probably 
went  a-s  far  as  the  matter  in  creating  the  ini])ression  that 
was  jiroduced.  There  seem;;  to  be  iiothiiiL:  <  ither  very 
siiarp  or  very  deep  in  liis  favourite  sentence,  his  author- 
ship) of  which  he  directed  should  be  recorded  on  his  tomb, 
'  Disputandi  pruritus  ecclesiarum  scabies '  ('  The  itch  of 
disputation  is  the  scab  of  churches')- 

WOTTON,  WILLIAM.  D.D.,  chiefly  remarkable  as  an 
instance  of  strength  of  memory,  and  early  progress  in  the 
aeuuiremenls  mainly  dependent  upon  that  faculty,  was  bom 
13tn  August,  1666,  at  Wrentham  in  Suffolk,  of  which 
parish  his  father,  the  Rev.  Henry  Wotton,  was  rector. 
When  a  mere  child  he  showed  an  extraordinaiy  faculty  for 
learning  languages ;  and  by  the  time  he  was  five  years  of 
age  he  had,  under  the  tuition  of  his  (kther,  who  was  a 
good  scholar,  attained  considerable  facility  in  reading  and 
translafinir  Latin,  (Jreek,  and  Hebrew,  Sir  Philip  Skippon, 
who  kne.v  'aim.  in  a  letter  written  about  this  time  to  Kay, 
the  natinalist.  says,  *  He  is  not  yi  t  able  to  parse  any 
language,  but  what  he  performs  in  turning  the  three  learned 
toniuea  into  EngHdi  ia  done  bj  atrengtS  of  vamorj;  «o 


that  he  is  ready  to  mistake  when  some  words  of  different 
signification  have  near  the  tame  sound.  His  father  hath 
taught  him  by  no  rules,  but  only  uses  the  child's  memoiy 
in  remembering  words :  some  other  children  of  tii*  age 
seem  to  have  as  good  a  ikney  and  as  quick  appreheinioo.* 
In  April,  1G76,  some  months  before  he  was  ten  years  old. 
he  w  as  admitted  of  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he 
made  rapid  progress,  not  only  in  the  languages,  addinE^  the 
Chaldaie,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  to  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew,  but  also,  it  is  asserted,  in  logic,  philosophy,  ma- 
thematics, chronology,  and  geography.  In  1670  he  ledk 
hia  demee  o(B.A. ;  and  in  the  winter  following  he  l>ecame 
the  eunjeet  of  general  attention  and  wonder  by  being 
brought  up  to  I^ondon  on  the  invitation  of  Dr.  nilt>erf 
Burnet,  then  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and  introduced  by  him 
to  all  his  leHrtied  aecjuaintances.  Among  other  persons, 
he  was  in  this  way  made  known  to  Dr.  William  Llmrd, 
bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  was  so  highly  pleased  with  a  feat 
of  memory  wlueh  Wotton  performed,  rejwating  verbatim  a 
sermon  preached  hy  tfie  buhop,  that  he  took  hioa  dowa 
witli  him  to  St.  Asaph,  and  kept  him  there  for  the  sum- 
mer, employing  him  in  drawing  tip  a  catalojgtie  of  h» 
library.  He  then  returned  to  (  ainhridge,  where,  bytht 
interest  of  Dr.  Turner,  bishop  of  Ely,  he  obtained  a  fenow- 
ship  in  St.  John's,  and  where  he  took  hbd^p«eof  M.A.  ia 
I^.  In  1011  be oomneaeedBJD. ;  ttiemme rear BUtuf 
Llovd  gave  hhn  ^e  ancenre  Unag  of  Lhndmlo  fti  Dea* 
bisrnshire  ;  and  he  was  soon  after  made  chaplain  to  the  etr. 
of  Nottingham,  then  secretary  of  state,  who  in  1G93  pre- 
sented him  to  tlie  leeloijr  of  Iffiddleton  Keynen  ia  Back* 
inehamshire. 

In  1694  Wotton  published  his  first  and  best  remembered 
woiric,  hia  *  Belleetiona  on  Antient  and  Modem  T<camiBg.' 
which  ia  a  defence  of  ttie  aoperiori^  of  ^  antienta, 

answer  to  Sir  William  Temple,  who  nad  shortly  before,  ia 
one  of  his  Essays,  taken  up  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question,  in  ari,Miin^  airainst  Perrault's  '  Par-alK'-le  del 
Anciens  et  Modernea,'  which  had  appesreil  at  Paris  in 
1087.  Wotton's  performance  is  famous  h.  tli  for  havine 
called  forth  from  Swift  hia  •  Battle  of  the  Boolca,'  in  aid  of 
his  ftiend  Temple,  and  aa  having  abo  originated  the  rivit 

controversy  aliout  the  so-called  '  Epistles  of  Phalaris  :  thf 
authenticity  of  the  '  Epistles.'  which  hud  been  assumed  by 
Temple,  was  disputed  by  Wotton  ;  and  it  was  in  an  ap- 
pendix to  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Reflections,'  wiitdi 
appeared  in  1697,  that  Bentley  published  the  first  dnugitt 
of  hia  celebrated  *  Dissertation,  demonstrating  the  m- 
nonsness  of  the 'Epistles,' with  a  special  refbrenee  to  nc 
e.litinn  of  them  brought  out  by  the  Hon.  Charles  B'->y|« 
m  IfjOf).  Wotton  was  dis1ini,'ui>.hed  *'or  extent  and  vanetf 
ratlii  r  than  aceuraey  or  prot'ouu<!!l^^^  df  learning,  and  his 
judgment  was  of  no  remarkable  power ;  tlu-  inherent  value 
of  the  'Reflections,'  accordingly,  is  not  con-siderable.  Nor 
of  many  other  bookn  which  he  afterwards  publiahed  ii 
there  any  tfmt  is  now  held  in  eateem,  with  the  exeeptiee 
perhaps  of  his  'View  of  Tlickes's  Archaeological  Treastrr? 
of  the  Antient  iS'orthirn  Languages.'  which  was  partly 
drawn  up  by  Hickcs  himself  and  was  published  in  ITllS, 
and  of  which  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1735.  His 
edition  of  the  antient  Welsli  laws,  with  a  Latin  tranalatioa, 
which  appeared  in  a  folio  volume  in  1730^  after  his  death, 
under  the  title  o* '  Cvsreithjeu  Hywel  Dda,  ae  erail ;  cen. 
Leges  Wallicae  Ecclesiasticae  et  Civiles  Hoeli  Boni  ei 
alionim  Walliae  principum,"  has  been  lately  superscdt  d  br 
the  much  more  accurate  and  comprehensive  jniMicatinn 
of  the  Record  Commission,  '  The  Antient  I.aw8  and  In- 
stitutes of  Wales'  (edited  by  Aneunn  Owen,  Esq.),  fol., 
Lond.,  1841.  Wotton  acquired  such  a  command  of  the 
Welah  language  as  to  be  able  to  preach  in  it.  In  ITOT  be 
was  made  a  D.D.  by  Archbishop  Tenison.  He  died  at 
Buxted  in  Essex,  on  the  13th  of  February,  1726.  Hi* 
easy  temper  and  entire  ina!t( ntion  to  economy  reduced 
him  to  great  difficulties  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He 
left  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  RcT*  WiflinB 
Clarke,  canon-residentiary  of  Chieheiter. 

(Chalmers's  Biogrt^hicat  DteHomrff,  nnd  ttie  fFork» 
mentioned  in  this  article.) 

WOTTON-UNDER-EDGE.  [Glouckstkrshirk.] 

WOIT-WOU,  a  name  by  which  the  Snmalran  natfvea 
distin<,'uish  the  Ungka-Puti,  or  Hyhltates  fii'i/iit. 

A  veiT  interestinir  specimen  was  brought  to  this  country 
by  Mr.  ^lu^h  Cuming,  and  presented  to  the  Zoologiod 
Bociet*  of  London  bjr  tat  geaticniui,  together  with  «h«r 
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nuv  trnmBli;  anonr  them  Am  Axgtu  FhcMaals,  which 

still  live.  This  Gibbon,  whose  deatn  has  been  followed 
by  that  of  its  play  mate,  the  Orang,  while  cutting  her  per- 
manent teeth,       most  active  Md  auaniig.  [Umoxa- 

Ftrri.  vol.  xxv.,  p.  513.] 
WOUD.  [Wooi.dJ 

WOULFE.  F£T£lC  a  chemiiL  who  lived  chiefly  io 
Ixmdon,  and  died  in  1806.  So  fflfi*  is  known  of  hii 

(listory,  that  evon  fhi'  place  of  his  birth  does  not  nppear  to 
have  been  recorded.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  contributed  four  papers  to  its  'Tnmsartinns.'tfie 
titles  ol'  which  are  -1.  '  Experiments  on  the  Distillation  of 
Acids,  Volatile  Alkalies,  &c. ;  showing  how  thejr  WAJ  b« 
condenBcd  without  loss*  and  how  thereby  we  mif  avoid 
disagreeable  and  mndotu  ftimei  ;*  2;  *  Sxperiments  to  show 
the  nature  of  Aumm  Mosaicum ;'  3,  *  Experiments  on  a 
new  colouring-substance  from  the  Island  of  Amiiterdam 
in  the  South  Ssas;*  4» '  SKperinMiits  oA  sone  Mineral 
Substances.' 

The  apparatus  described  in  the  first  of  these  papers  has 
saved  the  name  of  its  inventor  fh)m  oblivion,  and  jret  the 
arrangement  aopears  to  have  been  first  devised  by<Aatiber, 

though  probably  unknown  to  Woulfe,  and  a  representation 
of  it  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  preface  to  Glauber's  works 
(folio,  1C«9). 

\V()ULFES  APPAHATUS.  The  purposes  to  which 
this  is  a])plied  is  sufficiently  descnbeu  in  the  preceding 
article.  Under  various  forms,  and  with  several  modifica- 
tiam,  it  is  nmch  employed  in  chemica*.  operations.  The 
airangemenf,  first  oescribed  by  its  inventor  in  the  '  Phi- 
losophical Transactions,*  is  inconvenient  in  form ;  we  shall 
therefore  give  a  description  of  one  of  several  iniT)rove- 
ments  to  >vnich  it  has  been  subjected.  A  retort  a  {J-ig.  1) 
Is  attached  and  secured  by  means  of  lute  to  the  first  re- 
ceiver b,  which  has  a  right-angled  glass  tube,  open  at  both 
ends,  fixed  into  its  tubulure ;  and  the  other  extremity  of 
the  tube  is  made  to  terminate  beneath  the  surface  of  dis- 
tilled water,  contiuned.  as  high  as  tiie  horizontal  dotted 
lino,  in  the  three-necked  bottle  c.  From  another  neck  of 
this  bottle  a  second  pipe  proceeds,  which  ends,  like  the 
first,  under  water  contained  in  a  second  bottle  d.  To  the 
central  neck  a  straight  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  is  fixed, 
■0  that  its  lower  end  may  be  a  littla  beneatii  the  anrfece 
of  the  liquid.  Of  these  boitlfis  «qr  number  may  be  em- 
ployed that  is  thought  neeessaiy.  The  materioJs  being 
introduced  into  the  retort,  the  arrangement  completed, 
and  the  joints  secured  in  the  manner  to  be  pre.st'Utiy  de- 
scribed, the  distillation  is  begun.  Tlie  condensable  vapour 
collects  in  a  liipiid  form  in  the  balloon  It,  while  the  evolved 

Ss  passes  through  the  vent-pipe,  beneath  the  surface  of 
e  water  in  c,  wJiich  continues  to  absorb  it  till  saturated. 
When  the  water  of  the  first  bottle  can  absorb  no  more, 
the  ga-s  na.^ses,  nncondcnsed,  through  the  second  right- 
angled  tube  into  the  water  of  the  second  bottle,  which,  in 
its  turn,  becomes  saturated.  Any  ga.s  that  may  be  pro- 
duced, which  is  not  absorbable  by  water,  escapes  through 
the  vent-tube  e,  and  may  be  collected,  if  renuisite,  in 
an  ■iT'jar  filled  with  and  mveited  in  water  in  tne  pneu- 
nMKUc  traogh.  This  is  represented  In  Fig.  2  by  /,  /, 
and^. 

Supposiui^  the  bottles  to  be  destitutn  of  middle  necks, 
and  consequently  without  the   peipLijiiicii'ar  tubes,  the 

J)rocess  would  be  liable  to  be  interrupted  by  an  accident ; 
inr  itt  in  eonseauence  of  dinlini.^hed  temperature,  an  ab- 
aoiptioa  or  oondensation  of  gas  should  take  placo  in  the 
retort  o,  and  of  cooise  in  the  nalloon  b,  it  must  necessarily 

on.suc  that  the  water  of  the  bottles  r  and  if  wot:lJ  be  fnrced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  atrno-i])here  into  the  balloon,  and 
possiidy  into  the  retort,  which  nnglit  cause  a  dans^erous 
explosion  ;  but^  with  the  addition  of  the  central  tubes,  a 
sundent  quantify  of  air  tushes  tiwoagh  them  to  supply 
am  aecidentml  vacuum.  Ttiis  inoonvenience  howover  is 
still  more  effisctually  obviated  by  Welflier's  tube  of  safety 
(Fi>,  2)  6,  which  supersedes  the  exnediency  of  tliri-c-nccked 
bottles.  The  apparatus  being  aojusted,  a  suutll  miantifv 
of  water  is  poured  into  the  funnel,  so  as  to  about  Iiall  fill 
tlie  ball  li.  When  any  absorption  tiappens,  the  fluid  ri.>»es 
in  the  ball  till  none  remains  in  the  tube,  when  a  quantity 
of  air  immediately  rushes  in  and  supplies  the  partial  vacuum 
in  a.  On  the  otner  band,  no  gas  can  escape  nnder  ordi* 
nary  circumstances ;  because  any  pressure  from  within  i- 
instantly  followed  \iy  the  fcmaation  of  a  high  column  uf  I 


liquid  in  the  perpendicular  tnlie,  which  rcsiata  the  egress 

of  the  gas. 

We  nave  already  observed  that  various  modifications  of 
this  apparatus  have  been  propos<'d,  an  account  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  diifercnt  cnenucal  treatises :  the  above  de- 
scription la  takm  alflMMt  •iitifd7  fkom  1^.  Hanijr'B  *  Slfr> 
mentSi* 


WOUNDS,  in  Surgery,  are  solutions  of  the  continuity  of 
the  sod  parts  of  the  body  eflected  by  some  external  agent, 
and  attended  with  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  bleeding. 
Wounds  vary  in  their  character  according  to  the  kind  of 
instrument  by  which  thejr  havt  lieen  produced,  as  well  as 
the  greatar  or  lass  amount  of  ftvaa  with  which  it  has  been 
applied.  In  order  to  iheifitnte  the  description  of  treat- 
ment surjfical  wiitars  have  divided  wounds  into  several 
kinds.  Thus  they  are  spoken  of  generally  under  the  terms 
incised,  punctured,  coutii.M-ti.  laccia'ed,  poisoned,  and 
truuvhot  wounds.  Wounds  of  particular  parts  requiring 
peculiar  treatment  are  alio  dosoribod*  as  of  tlM  heai^ 
throat,  ohest»  &c 

/fidfwf  mtmdi,  eiitt,  or  tHeMtoKS  are  prodoeed  by  cut- 
ting instnimcnt.i,  and  are  free  from  contusion  and  lacera- 
tion. Punctured  irnuiuh  or  xla'/n  are  caused  by  pointed 
weapons,  as  bayonets,  lances,  imils,  thorns,  6<ic.  penetrating 
deep  into  the  flesh.  Contused  and  laceratfd  woumit  are 
produced  by  the  violent  application  of  hard  blunt  and 
obtuse  bodies  to  the  soft  parts;  and  under  this  head  mifht 
be  included  gunalmt  vmmda.  Pm'mmed  woundt  are  those 
which  are  complicated  with  the  introduction  of  a  poi-nn 
into  the  wounded  part.  Wounds  are  more  or  less  danger- 
ous according  to  the  extent  of  sort  parts  they  involve,  the 
parts  they  occur  in,  and  the  state  of  health  of  the  indivi- 
dual wounded.  In  small  wounds*  Vidass  poisoned,  the 
system  generalhr  suffers  little  in  consequence,  bai  wfaien  a 
large  Hnottnt  of  soft  parts  are  injured,  symptoms  of  fever 
oome  on  fiiom  twenty  to  thirty  hours  after  the  receipt  of 
the  wound,  which  require  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
surgeon,  as.  Rceorditur  to  the  con^;itution  and  circum- 
stances of  the  patient,  the  fever  may  vary  greatly,  and 
require  opposite  modes  of  treatment.  Tliis  fever  is  ealled 
symptomatic,  and  in  most  cases  is  inflamraatoiy. 

Incised  H'ounds.—'The  eflisct  of  a  out  on  any  part  of  the 
body  is  to  produce  a  gapioj^  space,  from  which  blood  in 
most  cases  issues,  and  pain  is  felt.  The  blood  arises  from 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  part  having  been  cut  through  oi 
wounded,  and  the  pain  is  caused  by  a  similar  injury  to  the 
ner\i  s.  The  amount  of  blood  that  issues  from  a  wound, 
as  well  as  the  nain,  will  always  depend  upon  the  nature  of 
the  part  which  is  iryured.  Some  parts  of  the  body  are 
v«iy  eopio«B^«qndiad  with  blood-vessels  which  have  few 
nerves,  and  vice  vertH.  8o  that  neither  pain  nor  bleeding 
is  consiant  accordint;  to  the  size  of  the  wound.  The  im- 
mediate danger  of  incised  wounds  does  not  so  much  arise 
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ftcni  tbs  extent  of  nuts  diTided  aa  upon  the  kind  and  size  i 
of  the  blood^vcaaeb  which  ere  injured.  Thus  extensive 
wounds  may  occur  on  the  back  and  other  parts  of  the  body 
without  producin);  sufficient  hsemorrhage  to  endanger  life, 
whilst  a  small  puncture  of  tlu-  jui^ular  vein  or  femoral 
artery  miuht  speedily  occasion  tlrath.  The  iiWeirrity  also 
of  some  parts  of  the  nervous  syjtein  is  su  c^M  iitial  to  life, 
that  the  siixhtest  wound  will  produce  an  immediate  cessa- 
tion of  the  ranctions  of  the  body.  Thus  a  small  puncture 
of  some  parts  of  the  bimin.ccicbelluiii,  and  spinal  cord 
will  cause  immediate  death.  The  remote  oonNoneneea 
of  wounds  also  vnry  in  some  measure  with  the  kind  of 
tissues  and  the  oriran-.  wounded.  Wounds  situated  near 
inuviii^  ]:arl>  -unu  tiines  tievcr  lu  al.  Wounds  of  tendinous 
and  ligamentous  structures  do  not  heal  so  rapidly  as  those 
of  muscular  and  other  tissues ;  and  thus  it  is  that  wounds 
of  the  joints  are  frequently  healed  with  great  diffiisulty.^ 

The  amount  of  gaping  of  a  woond  depends  on  the  kind 
of  tissues  cut  throutjh.    The  skin  is  elnstic ;  and  thus, 
whenever  it  is  cut  through,  the  wound  trapes  by  reason  of 
its  ela-stieity.    Where  there  is  much  lellular  tivsue  the  '. 
wound  does  not  gape  so  much,  as  this  tissue  is  not  ela.«>tic.  j 
Wounds  of  muscles  differ :  if  the  cut  is  in  the  direction  of  i 
their  fitms,  then  the  wound  gapes  but  little ;  but  if  it  be 
tiie  llhrea,  then,  owing'to  their  contractile  nature, 
the  wound  gapes  very  considerably.   Wounds  maybe  also 
made  to  gape  or  to  close  their  edges,  according  to  the 
state  of  flexion  or  extension  of  th«  iiimeka  under  the  part 
in  which  they  are  situated. 

The  vessels  injured  in  incised  wounds  are  either  arUrut 
or  veintt  and  each  require  attention  from  the  surgeon,  as 
the  bleeding  firom  them  requires  somewhat  different  treat- 
n)i  nt.  W!k  ;i  an  artery  is  wounded  there  is  an  immediate 
nt paction  ot  the  ends  of  its  middle  and  internal  coats 
witlnn  the  outer  or  investing  coat,  and  also  a  contraction 
of  all  the  coats  so  as  to  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  artery. 
Blood  flows  from  both  ends  of  a  divided  artery,  but  always 
in  graater  quantity  from  the  orifice  nearest  the  heart. 
The  blood  from  an  aiteiy  can  easily  be  dirtinguished 
liy  its  bright  red  colour  and  by  its  coming  OUt  in  jerlu. 
When  a  cut  artery  is  left  to  itself  the  effusion  of  blood  is 
preat.  but  the  flow  ht'cnnics  K'ss  and  less  profuse,  and  in 
pajtsing  over  the  roughened  .surtace  of  the  external  sheatli, 
from  which  the  two  inner  coats  have  lieen  separated  by 
relractionjpsrtides  of  the  blood  adhere  to  its  loosened  fila- 
ments. These  particles  Iwep  increasing  in  number  till  at 
List  the  whole  space  between  the  end  of  the  asternal 
lihcath  and  the  ends  of  the  two  retracted  coats  {sillied 
up.  the  blood  having  formed  there  a  firm  coa^'nlated  mass. 
When  thin  process  is  completed  the  bit  edinR  from  the 
artery  stops.  This  mass  of  coagulated  blood  is  called  the 
txtemal  eoagulum,  but  the  some  process  is  carried  on 
within  the  retracted  inner  coats  of  the  divided  artery,  and 
the  coagulum  is  continued  up  to  the  point  ai  which  the 
artery  gives  off  one  of  its  branches.  This  coagulum  termi- 
nates with  a  conical  extremity  in  the  middle  of  the  tube  of 
the  artery,  and  is  called  the  internal  coufrulum.  The  blood 
also  which  is  ettiised  outside  the  artery  altogether  coagu- 
lates, and  to  some  extent  may  assist  in  tlie  natural  process 
of  arresting  the  hemorrhage.  Bot  these  coagula  of  blood 
•  would  not  be  sufficient  alone  to  restrain  the  hamorrfaage : 
another  process  follows,  which  permantnUjr  effects  this. 
This  consihts  in  the  effusion  of  Ivmph  from  the  parictcs  of 
the  artery  itself.  This  lymph  tills  up  the  entire  extremity 
of  the  artcrj',  and  is  first  deposited  Ijetwceii  the  external 
and  internal  coagula,  but  it  goes  on  increaning  till  at  last 
it  occupies  their  position,  the  coagula  are  absorbed,  and  the 
lymph,  becoming  «T«ntttaUyoigMised  brtbc  derelopment 
within  its  substsnee  ef  blood-vesaola,  nma  a  part,  as  it 
were,  of  the  artery  itself,  and  connecta  it  nON  Or  leas 
with  the  surrounding  parts. 

When  an  artery  is  only  partially  divided  or  punctured  a 
somewhat  different  process  takes  place.  Blood  is  effused 
between  the  artny  and  its  aheath*  both  above  and  below 
the  woondad  piucL  In  eonaeqiieBoa  of  this  the  artery  is 
<HBtended  and  a  dilllnrenee  in  the  relative  positions  of  the 
internal  coats  anil  the  sheath  takes  place,  and  the  blood 
coai^ilatinsr  is  cnnfuii  li  by  the  .nheath  over  the  wounded 
part  of  the  ii!^  :iial  cual-.  Lymph  is  effused  a-s  in  the 
former  ca«e,  and  the  cure  is  only  effected  by  the  oblitera- 
tion of  the  artoy. 
When  the  vrina  are  wounded,  the  blood  which  is  poured 


out  is  of  a  dark  ctdour*  and  comes  not  bv  jerks,  but  in  a 
tiniform  stream.  There  is  not  so  much  aanger  IktMB  the 
bleeding  of  a  vein  as  an  aitenr.  and  it  is  much  more  cnailf 
stopped.  When  a  vem  is  cut  tnrough,  the  opposite  ends  an 
closed  hy  blood  and  the  subsequent  organisation  of  lymph 
a:i  in  arteries.  If  only  slightly  punctured  and  longitudi- 
nally, veins  quickly  heal,  as  is  seen  in  the  common  operation 
of  venesection.  When  veins  are  wounded  obliquely  or 
transversely,  the  wound  is  closed  by  a  coagulum  of  blood 
and  the  lips  of  the  wound  secrete  lymj^  wlhieb  CTentnaDj 
becomes  organised  and  blocks  up  the  whole  Tcin.  Erse, 
tually  the  coagulum  thus  formed  is  absorbed.  This  rep^ 
rative  process  is  much  loncer  in  taking  place  than  uat 
which  occurs  in  arteries  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Treatment. — In  the  treatment  of  incised  wounds  the 
objects  in  view  are,  first,  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage ;  secooi 
to  remove  all  foreign  bodies  that  may  have  been  intn>> 
duced  into  the  wound ;  and  thirdly,  to  promote  the  nnioe 
of  the  divided  parts. 

The  aiTest  of  bleeding  is  easily  accomplished  by  bn.v- 
ing  tlie  edges  of  the  wound  together,  iii  .sviperfic;i 
\%ounds,  and  wounds  where  no  large  arterial  or  veooui 
trunks  have  beeniq{ttred;  but  where  large  Teands  ban 
been  ii^ured,  other  maans  will  be  found  neoeesaiy.  Then 
is  nothrag  periiaps  wMch  distinguishes  modem  surtrerr 
more  than  the  power  which  it  has  attained  of  arresting  h*- 
morrhage.  The  surgeon,  through  his  knowledc:c  of  the  i;-- 
culation  and  the  means  of  arresting  mechanically  the  flow  r- 
blood,  can  venture  upon  cutting  through  all  but  the  pns- 
cipal  trunks  of  the  arterial  and  venous  system.  When  ik 
bleeding  firom  a  wound  is  great,  the  firrt  thing  that  caabt 
done  to  arrest  it  is  to  ewmpnu  the  trunk  of  the  aitor 
which  snpjfics  thn  part.  This  may  be  <!iiie  by  means  k 
tin-  toiirniiiuct  [TourmquktJ,  or  a  Dandat^L'  so  constructe-i 
a>  to  press  down  upon  the  artery.  The  circulatiun  of  thf 
blood  in  the  arterial  trunk  being  arrested,  the  hcemorrh£r<r 
tram  the  woiMld  will  fa  a  great  measure  cease.  Cnr 

firession  howercr  can  seldom  be  used  for  a  suffideat 
ength  of  time  to  act  as  a  coratiTe  agent  in  stopping  tiic 
flow  of  blood.  In  the  first  place,  although  pressure  b; 
bandage  may  stop  the  supply  of  blood  through  the  pnn- 
(  ipal  arterial  trunk,  it  will  not  stoj)  it  through  deeper 
seated  branches  ;  and,  by  arresting  the  return  of  the  blood 
by  the  veins,  it  may,  utuler  certain  circunatnilCCab  tcndl* 

increase  the  blsemng.  Even  when  diwunatniices  aw 
most  fkfonnble,  the  tooniqnat  and  bandagca  aro  likely  n 
get  displaced,  and  thus  to  auflte  the  letnm  of  the  blesi- 

ing. 

The  most  important  of  the  means  of  stopping  bleeding 
from  wounds  is  the  ligature.  This  conrists  in  seiung  ti» 
wounded  ends  of  the  artery  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  or  pa» 
ing  through  it  a  tentaculuin,and  then  tying  up  the  aitm 
in  the  same  way  that  the  iponth  of  a  full  nek  is  vmtuf 
tied.  For  this  operation  all  the  skill  that  is  required  a 
anatomical  knowledge.  Care  should  be  taken,  whilst  At 
necessary  instruments  are  bein^  prepared,  that  the  bleed- 
ing is  prevented  by  pressure  on  the  trunk  of  tlie  artery.  <r 
by  placing  the  finger  over  the  bleeding  orifice  itself.  Tb< 
forceps  which  are  mostly  used  on  this  occssion  are  tht 
common  duaecting  forceps,  but  Mr.  Liaton  recommends  • 
pair  of  forceps  wiu  hooks  at  their  points,  and  which,  af  r: 
naving  grasped  the  artery,  are  kept  together  by  means  c: 
a  button  or  hook.  '  When  n<.>  assistant  is  at  hand,  and  i" 
ca-scs  of  emergency,  the  surgeon  provided  with  this  little 
instrument  can  tie  vessels  without  the  least  difficulty  ;  aad 
in  operations,  when  many  vessels  spring,  several  of  these 
forceps  can  be  applied:  there  is  besides  this  great  ad> 
vantage  in  their  employment,  that  a  clum^  assistant  can 
scarcely  include  the  point  of  the  instrument  with  tlx 
ves.sel.'  T.iston.)  The  immediate  effect  of  a  tight'f 
drawn  ligature  is  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood,  to  divide  th* 
middle  and  internal  coats  of  the  artery  at  the  ligatured 

Kf,  the  external  sheath  remaining  entire,  and  to  narnw 
CMal  fiw  some  extent  above  the  ligature.  The  mm 
process  of  cure  gocaonthenaswhentheaiteiyhealeapon- 
taneously. 

Other  means  of  arresting  hjrmorrhage  are  sometimes 
employed,  such  as  the  application  of  styptics  (As- 
TRiNOKNTs],  spongc,  thc  actual  cautery,  caustics,  fee. 
These  however  are  seldom  advisable  in  tne  case  of  inritH 
wounds.  Ihere  is  however  a  popular  prejudice  in  flwoar 
of  applying  variona  s^ptics  to  cuts  tat  the  purpow  of 
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■topping  the  hlccding,  «nd  it  cannot  be  too  generally 
knownuiat  all  tlMie  appHcatiom  are  ii\jurnus,  and  tend  to 
retard  tiie  cure ;  and  that  in  some  instances  loaa  of  life  is 
the  con/iequtf  nee  of  these  applications  to  wounds  that  would 
have  giot  well  had  they  been  left  to  thenudvea.  (ILb- 
MORRBAok;  Artkry;  Heart.] 

The  second  indication  in  the  treatment  of  incised 
wounds  is  the  removal  of  foreign  ixxlies.  Unless  all  ex- 
tniMous  substances  are  lemoved  from  a  wmnid*  its  union 
will  not  be  effected,  and  suppuration,  abaeenM*  Mid  per- 
haps stouErhin^  will  occur.  It  is  in  gunshot  woinida  that 
thin  indication  rt'(;nires  tlie  irreatust  attention,  hllklbRi.c:^ 
budu'^  art-  inTLLMutuUly  introdured  into  incised  WOUnds. 
[Gu-NsiitiT  Woi  NDs.]  Wounds  from  broken  china,  glft-^s, 
and  earthenware  frequently  have  fragments  of  these  sub- 
stances in  them.  Sharp  instruments  are  frequently  corered 
with  dirt  and  various  unpuiities ;  heooe  the  impiurtaooe  of 
cleaning  even  indsed  wounds.  John  Hunter  advocated 
the  leaving  blood  on  the  edges  of  the  wound,  as  hu  stip- 
posed  it  was  the  blood  that  became  organised  and  vmittcl 
the  wound  ;  but  this  is  now  found  to  bt-  erroneous,  and  all 
Mirgeons  advocate  the  practice  of  removing  as  much  of  the 
blood  as  possible  from  the  wound. 

The  thud  indication  in  the  treatment  of  inctaed  wounds 
is  to  brin|(  the  edges  of  the  wound  together  and  to  i«tain 
them  so  in  such  a  manner  us  sliall  favour  their  speedy 
union.  Wound.s  may  imite  in  two  ways,  either  by  the 
establishment  of  an  inHfinimaluin,  the  result  of  which  is  the 
secretion  of  pus,  anU  the  formation  of  what  are  called 
granulations,  or  the  throwing  out  fiOOl  the  wounded  parts 
coagulable  lymph>  which,  becoming  oiganiied,  unites  the 
edges  of  tte  wound  together.  This  latter  proeeaa  is  called 
unton  by  the  firat  intfniinn,  and  should  be  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  surgeon  in  treating  wounds.  Evident  as  it  may 
appear  that  to  heal  a  wound  as  ijuickly  as  possible  should 
be  the  great  object  of  the  surgeon,  this  universal  rule 
amongst  English  sui^eons  is  objected  to  by  some  conti- 
nental witters  of  the  present  day.  It  was  at  one  time  sup- 
posed necessary  thU  woundb  amnld  heal  only  after  a  long 
and  tedious  process  of  cure  t)v  granulation,  and  lint  anci 
tow,  bandages,  compresses,  and  a  variety  <k  other  appH- 
niu  es  were  made  use  of  to  prevent  nature  from  effecting 
tile  object  in  her  ownwav.  'ITie  remnants  of  this  practice 
are  still  found  amongst  tfie  popvilace  in  our  own  counlty 
and  some  surgeons  on  the  Continent  Amongst  the  latter, 
M.  Roux  of  Paris  has  dtstinguished  himself  by  advocat- 
ing the  core  of  wounds  made  in  surgical  opcntions  Dy 
bringing  on  the  tedious  process  of  granulation. 

Wlien  the  blood  has  ceased  to  ooze  from  the  sides  of  a 
wound,  an  efTu-sion  of  lymph  lakes  ]ilace  of  a  plastic 
character.  Into  this  lymph  vessels  are  piojected  by  the 
process  of  growth  from  tiie  sides  of  the  wound,  and  an 
organised  union  of  the  whole  wound  will  frequently  take 
place  in  the  course  of  forty-eight  hours.  Even  the  extent 
of  sitrfluie  hid  open  by  ampmation  of  the  thigh  is  often 
securely  uniteil  throughout  its  whole  extent  in  the  space 
of  seventy-two  hours.  So  readily  does  tliis  process  occur, 
that  there  are  many  instances  on  ri  cord  of  parts  of  the 
body  having  been  totally  severed,  and  yet  union  by  the 
first  intention  has  taken  plaee.  Garen^eot,  in  his  <Trait£ 
des  Operations,*  mentions  n  ease  in  which  a  soldier'a  nose 
was  hit  off  by  one  of  his  companions,  and,  being  restored  to 
its  natural  position  immediately,  a  permanent  union  of  the 
separated  pail  wiis  eftected.  t'ioraventi,  Blegny,  Ba!loiir, 
Uossu,  and  others  have  also  recorded  instances  of  the 
restoration  of  entire  union  of  parts  ai\er  total  separation  by 
accident.  Hunter  transferred  the  spurs  of  a  cock  to  it's 
comb,  and  the  testicles  of  a  oock  into  the  abdomen  of  a 
hen,  and  found  in  each  case  that  ▼ascular union  took  place, 
and  the  vitality  of  the  transferred  part  maintained.  These 
instances  only  illustrated  the  restorative  nature  of  the  pro- 
cess of  union  by  the  tir^t  intention.  It  is  not  ot\en  that 
parts  unite  after  having  been  once  separated.  A  small 
vascular  connection  being  preserved  tends  greatly  to  ren- 
der this  process  more  likely  to  occur,  and  numerous  in- 
stances are  recorded  of  fingers  and  toes  being  nearly 
sepamted  and  afterwards  uniting  by  the  first  intention. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  in  which  the  surgeon 
av!\ik  himself  of  a  knowledge  ot  this  fact,  is  in  what  is 
called  the  Tahacotian  operation.  In  this  opemtion  a  new 
nose  IS  made  hv  iia-ing  the  edges  of  the  desititutt  part,  and 
cutting  a  pyramidal  piece  of  skin  Irom  the  forehead,  its 
union  with  the  rest  of  the  ddn  atill  being  maintained  at 
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the  point,  and  bringing  it  down  upon  the  face  in  the  form  of 
a  nose,  when  it  unites  with  the  pared  edges,  and  a  dcoent 
sulwtitute  fbr  the  lost  member  is  thus  produced. 
In  order  to  induce  wounds  to  unite  by  the  first  intention 

the  edges  ought  not  to  be  brought  together  till  all  bleeding 
has  ceased,  for  the  slightest  quantity  of  blood  retards  and 
may  altogether  interrupt  this  process.  When  the  edgesof 
the  wound  are  ready  to  be  brought  together,  there  are 
several  modes  which  may  be  pursued  of  keeping  them  in 
contact.  Previous  to  faoinging  the  edges  together,  cold  • 
water  may  be  applied  to  the  wotmd  upon  lint.  Ttlis  wfll 
keep  down  any  tendency  to  overaction  or  inflammation.  It 
was  at  one  time  supposed  that  the  process  by  which  coa^u- 
lable  lymph  was  thrown  out  IVom  wounds  was  one  of  in- 
flammation, and  that  it  was  desirable  that  the  nart  should 
be  kept  warm  to  cneourage  this  sanatory  inflammatoiy 
mocess.  But  thn  msMrehcs  of  the  late  Dr.  McCartney  oi 
Dublin  seem  to  have  set  this  question  at  THt,  and  mort 
physiologists  look  upon  this  process  as  a  secretion  going 
on  under  increased  action,  but  not  as  an  act  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  keeping  the  edges  of  wounds  in 
apposition,  the  application  of  adhesive  plaster  is  the  most 
common,  and  certainly  appUcthile  to  the  greater  number 
of  ordinary  indeed  wounds.  Hie  plaster  should  Im  applied 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  maintain  tne  edges  of  the  wound  in 
contact.  Thftre  are  however  some  woonda  which  are  too 
extensive  for  the  use  of  adhesive  plaster,  and  then  the 
suture  is  used,  which  consists  in  bringing  the  edges  of  the 
wound  together  by  sowing  them  up.  [SdturrJ 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Ijston  remarks,  in  his  '  Elements  of 
Surger)' '  (p.  206) '  Of  Ude  I  have  greatly  dispensed 
with  stitches  and  the  common  adhesive  pfaater,  uiing, 
instead  of  the  latter,  slip  of  glazed  riband  smeared  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  isingla-ss  in  brandy,  which  is  mildl 
less  irritating  and  more  tenacious  than  the  common  ad- 
hesive compost.  The  parts  arc  fixed  temporarily  with  a 
single  stitch,  or  two  at  moat,  and  cloths  dipped  in  cold  water 
are  placed  over  the  wound ;  the  ribands  are  not  applied  till 
the  adhesive  substance  has  I»rtly  congealed  and  the 
oozing  of  blood  ceased.   The  oivided  margins  being  ap- 

f>roximated  by  the  fintrers  of  an  assistant,  the  ribands  are 
aid  trei'tly  over  and  held  for  a  few  seconds.  Soon  al"ler 
a  sufiicient  number  have  been  applied  the  stitches  are 
withdrawn,  being  no  longer  necessary.  No  other  dressing 
is  required,  unless  suppuration  occur;  the  rilrands  will 
adhere  fiimlv  till  the  oamnletion  of  the  cure,  and  thus  the 
rain  and  irritation  caused  Djr  ftequent  dressing  is  avoided. 
Kven  the  largest  wounds,  as  after  amputation,  are  treated 
in  this  manner  with  the  most  satisfactor)  results.  Of  late 
years  a  plaster,  made  by  coating  oiled  silk  with  a  solution 
of  isinglass,  has  been  used  instead ;  the  glazed  Mirface  of 
the  slips  is  moistened  and  applied  as  here  directed.'  Sur- 

Ois  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Liston  for  the  bold  and 
eas  manner  in  which  he  has  carried  out  n  flimple  and 
naf'tral  treatment  of  incised  wounds. 

Wouiuls  however  under  the  best  of  treatment  will  not 
always  unite  by  the  first  intention  ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  ])arts  which  do  not  unite  at  once  will  suppurate, 
and  granulations  will  be  formed.  This  is  called  union  by 
the  eecontl  intention.  [IitrLAMMATtON.]  When  this  jmto- 
ceas  takes  place,  ttien  all  applications  to  procure  union 
by  the  first  intention  must  be  abandoned,  and  all  attention 
must  be  given  to  curing  the  wound  hy  the  process  of 
cmnulation.  Plasters,  sutures,  and  bandatres  must  be  re- 
moved ;  and  where  the  inflammation  is  great,  evetv  means 
should  be  taken  to  arrest  it.  Suppuration  should  be  en- 
couraged by  warm  fomentations,  by  poultices,  and  at>ove 
all  by  the  warm-water  dresdng,  which  eonsirtt  of  nothing 
more  than  pledgets  of  lint  dipped  in  warm  water,  and  then 
covered  over  with  oiled  iilk  to  prevent  evaporation  and 
cooling.  When  the  inflammator}-  action  is  subdued  and 
granulations  arc  forming,  gentle  pressure  shoulti  be  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  tin  lornmiion  of  more 
new  matter  by  granulation  than  is  alisolutely  necessary. 
The  dieasings  at  this  period  should  Iw  light.  Some  sur- 
geons are  fond  of  ointments,  which  may  always  be  dis- 
pensed with ;  but  in  some  cases  of  languid  granulation  a 
stimulating  ointment  is  useful.  T-ofions  are  generally 
better.  A  weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  zinc  or  nitrate  of 
silver  may  be  mostly  employed  with  advantage.  The 
wound  itself  does  not  require  the  washinc  and  sponging 
and  dabinng  to  which  it  la  so  frequently  sui)mitted  \  bin 
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ttw  ddn  about  the  wound  cannot  be  kept  too  clean  and 
free  from  impurities  of  every  kind.  i 

Punctured  Wound*. — These  wounds  are  dangeitNU  from 
their  depth,  and  the  internal  effuaion  of  serum  and  blood  i 
which  usually  attend  them.  In  consequence  of  this,  these 
wounds  are  frequently  followed  by  severe  inflammation  and 
suppuration.  These  results  used  to  be  attempted  to  be  ob- 
Tiated  by  the  practice  of  dilatation.  This  however  is  se  vc-ro 
pnctice,  and  oolj  jiutiflable  in  cases  of  the  existence  of 
a  foreign  body.  Srtoas  ere  recommeiided  bjr  the  Fk«nch 
surgeons  for  these  wounds,  but  there  are  so  many  objec- 
tions to  them,  that  they  are  seldom  used  bv  surgeons  in 
this  country.  Whether  these  wounds  unite  by  the  first  or 
second  intention,  they  require  to  be  healed  upon  the  same 
general  principles  as  incised  and  gunshot  wounds. 

Qmtuted  and  LaceraUd  IVotmdt. — ^These  result  from 
the  oolUsion  of  blunt,  obtuse,  Iwd  bodies,  being  forcibly 
driven  against  the  Uving  textures.  Althoa$hthc»ewoun(b 
may  occur  independent  of  gunshot,  it  is  in  the  class  of 
wounds  called  gunshot  that  the  bcrt  examples  of  lacerated 
and  contused  wounds  occur.  The  rapid  introduction  of 
powerful  machiner)'  into  the  manufactures  of  this  country 
noders  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  of  veiy  frequent 
oeeuritnce  in  oor  large  towns.  In  theee  wounos  there  is 
seldom  mueh  bleeding,  arising  from  the  costs  of  the  arteries 
becoming  twisted  and  doubled  up  by  the  force  of  their 
retraction.  They  art'  much  more  Hablc  to  have  foreign 
bodies  in  them  than  incised  wounds.  Such  wounds  seldom 
unite  bv  the  first  intention,  but  in  their  treatment  this 
4^ect  snouid  alwanbe  kqitin  view,  as  frequently  portions 
oftfie  wound  pe  indaeed  to  unite.  During  suppura- 
tion and  granulation,  the  same  plsn  of  trealinent  should 
be  pursued  as  when  these  processes  occur  in  incised 
wounds.  Tlif  constitutional  sjTnptoms  arising  from  these 
w^ounds  are  generally  more  severe  than  from  any  others, 
and  require  attention.  Symptomatic  fever  must  be  treated 
aecotdiag  to  the  same  general  principles  laid  down  for  the 
treatment  of  feven.  rFavBas.  j  Another  consequence  of 
these  wounds  is  that  dreadfbl  state  of  the  nervous  system 
called  tetanus  [TrrAmra],  which  often  resists  all  kinds  of 
treatment. 

Poitoned  Wounds. — The  principal  forms  of  this  class  of 
wounds  seen  in  this  country  arise  from  (he  bites  of  rabid 
animals,  pricks  and  cuts  received  in  dissection,  and  the 
bites  of  vipers  and  tiie  stings  of  hneets.  The  bites  of  rabid 
animals  are  unfortunately  too  common,  and  often  in  this 
country  require  the  attention  of  the  surgeon.  When  the 
poison  is  introduced  into  the  system  it  producer  tin-  fi  nrful 
disesae  known  by  the  name  of  hydrophobia,  for  which  me- 
dical science  has  not  hithwrto  found  a  remedy.  [Hydro- 
PROBiA.]  Where  persons  have  been  bitten  by  cats,  dogs, 
or  vrolves  in  a  rabid  state,  the  wound  should  be  imme- 
distelj  excised  and  the  nitilie  of  silver  (lunar  caustie)  ap- 
plied to  the  wound. 

DtM^fctiriff  If'ouuds. — Under  \hU  head  may  be  included 
not  only  the  piuictures  and  cuts  to  which  medical  men  are 
exposed  in  the  examination  of  the  dead  human  body,  but 
all  tlUMC  wounds  after  which  ill  consequences  ensue,  in 
wlueh  there  is  reason  to  sup))08e  some  poison  generated 
ia  an  animal  or^nisation  nas  been  introduced  into  the 
SJTstem.  It  is  still  sometimes  discussed  in  books  on  sur- 
gery, as  to  wliether  the  effects  following  these  wounds  are 
produced  by  a  peculiar  poison  or  are  only  the  result  of  a 
slight  wound  in  a  constitution  predisposed  to  disease.  The 
frequenqr  of  the  ill  effects  of  these  wounds  amongst  medical 
men,  as  compared  irith  other  elssses  of  persons,  equally 
liable  to  priciring  and  cutting  their  fingers,  must  decide 
this  Question  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  poison.  It  is 
not  nowever,  as  is  generally  supposed,  that  putrescent 
bodies  and  those  advanced  in  decomposition  are  most  in- 
jurious, for  it  is  generally  found  that  the  Vfont  conse- 
quences follow  wounds  from  recent  bodies,  espeeiaUj  of 
Ijersons  who  die  of  puerperal  peritonitis.  The  consequences 
tollowine  these  cuts  are  uneasiness  and  festering  of  the 
wounded  part,  the  absorbent  elands  up  the  arm  become  in- 
flamed, there  i>  paiji  fdt  in  the  arm,  and  in  the  elands  of 
the  axilla;  *.hese  symptoms  are  attended  with  more  or  less 
fever,  and  generally  great  anxiety.  These  symptoms  some- 
times increase,  the  cellulsr  tissue  of  the  aim  and  side  be- 
comes inflamed,  abscesses  tbnn,  and  the  patient  some- 
times dies  from  the  fever  or  suhsccpient.  exhaustion.  Tliis 
disease  is  principally  confined  to  medical  men,  and  much 
iOhrMMa  of  otiahm  hss  sodistad  as  to  its  trsatmont 


Formerly  tonics,  wine,  snd  brandy  were  sdministeied,  and 
active  means  taken  to  desboj  tfaa  poison  by  osustie 
potssh,  liquor  ammoidae^  nitrie  add,  8fee. ;  hot  at  the  pre- 
sent day  there  is  a  general  opinion  in  favour  of  mild  anti- 
phlogistic treatment,  and  having  recourse  only  to  twiici 
and  w  ine  wht  n  the  syni]itom8  seem  to  require  it.  Leeches 
bleeding,  purgative^^,  nntimonials,  and  opium  constitute  the 
chief  features  of  the  treatment  in  the  early  and  inflamma- 
tory stage.  The  application  of  lunar  caustic,  a  solution  of 
alum,  snd  other  tmngs  have  been  recommended  imn. 
diately  aHer  the  receipt  of  the  wound,  but,  after  sone  COn* 
siderable  experience,  it  may  be  doubted  if  these  tldsf^ 
prevent  the  absorption  ot  the  poison.  At  any  rate  ifsny 
good  is  to  be  done  the  application  must  be  immediate. 

Bitet  qf  Venomous  Snuken. — These  are  frequently  f8t4d 
in  tropioM  climates.  The  only  snake  that  is  to  be  feared 
in  Great  Britsin  it  the  viper.  Its  Mte  however  is  sddon 
fatal  except  where  some  pt^culiar  state  of  the  oonstitntionii 
favourable.  Immediately  on  the  receipt  of  the  bite  s  psin 
and  a  burning  senMitinn  are  felt  in  the  part,  \^hic■h  arc  fol- 
lowed by  rapid  swelling  and  a  livid  discoloratum  of  the 
part,  llie  constitution  DMOmes  affected  also  rauidlv.  »w 
there  is  giddiness,  extreme  prostration  of  strenztb,  iffjof 
sion  of  spirits,  frdntness,  ^mcope,  a  small  quick  Imgihr 
puke,  difficulty  of  respiration,  proflise  cold  clammy  sweaty 
confiision  of  vision,  headache,  vomiting  of  bilious  matter, 
a  i^enri^l  yellow  tinge  of  the  skin,  and  a  great  pain  alwd 
the  navel.  These  symptoms  are  ob<er\ed  in  greater  oi 
less  degree  to  follow  the  bites  of  most  venomous  snakes. 
The  bite  of  some  of  the  snakes  of  Africa  and  America  is 
certainly  Mai,  and  penons  die  hi  a  few  horns  sfler  n- 
ceiving  the  wound. 

In  the  treatment  of  cttscs  of  bites  from  snakes,  the  W 
object  should  be  to  enJravour  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  poison  into  the  system.  Various  modes  are  adopted 
for  fulfilling  this  intention.  The  most  effective  is  the  :c- 
mediatf)  excision  of  the  part.  This  will  hardly  be  required 
after  the  bite  of  the  British  viper,  as  it  seldom  proves  frtiL 
but  it  is  frequently  the  only  remedy  with  regard  to  tropioi 
snakes.  The  application  of  the  tourniquet  or  s  litfsture 
above  the  wounded  part  has  been  recommended,  ■il'-n 
application  of  cupping-glasses.  These  remedies  hmve  : 
do  not  extract  the  ])oison,  and  only  arrest  its  effect.  Tl' 
anpHeslimi  of  caustic  may  ia  some  instances  have  the 
emet  of  destroying  the  pobon.  Varioos  local  appiicatio:ii 
hn  e  had  a  great  reputation  for  their  prevention  of  tbi 
effects  ot  the  poison  of  snakes,  but  none  of  these  seem  «B- 
titled  to  any  con.sideration.  Tlie  tretitnient  of  the  cn> 
stitutional  symptoms  consists  in  the  administration  o( 
stimulants:  of  these  ammonia  is  preferred.  It  b  th? 
basis  of  the  Bern  de  lueet  a  remedy  once  very  populsr 
the  bftes  of  snshes.  Mr.  Ireland,  whilst  in  the  West  Indb 
as  a  s  ir::! nn  to  a  regiment,  employed  arsenic  in  dosad 
one  grair.  as  a  rempciy  against  the  effects  of  the  biteoflk 
f^ithiher  carniaiiia.  In  Soutli  America,  the  plant  they 
fiuaco  is  said  to  have  a  very  beneficial  effect.  Pocppt:- 
in  his  '  Rebe,*  has  collected  all  the  evidence  which  be 
could  procnie  of  the  value  of  Guaco  in  these  cases,  Int 
thb  is  ftr  from  being  satisfactoir  as  to  the  value  of  lint 
remedy.  Cases  from  the  bites  ot  rattlesnakes  and  flilia 
poisonous  serpents  have  occurred  in  this  country,  as  fllMf 
reptiles  arc  often  brought  over  here  for  the  p  irpo-c-  d 
exhibition.  A  man  died  a  few  years  since  from  thii  csuj* 
in  St.  George's  Hospital. 

Wotmda  fl/"  vartietUar  part*  qf  the  flod^.— When  any  oi 
the  viscera  of  me  body  are  wounded,  qaestioM  frequent^ 
arise  ns  to  the  treatment,  which  can  hsrdiv  be  answered  Ij 
general  principles;  hence  the  wounds  of^ particular 
of  the  body  require  consideration.  Wounds  of  thene*d 
are  frequently  accompanied  with  concussion  and  compre*- 
sion  requiring  a  modification  of  the  treatment.  Wound* 
of  the  scalp  are  also  frequently  attended  with  severe  in- 
flammatory symptoms,  and  no  injuries  of  the  body  require 
more  attention  and  close  watching  than  these.  Of  «j 
wounds  which  the  surgeon  is  called  on  to  treat,  those  of  tw 
throat  arc  perhaps  the  m  j>t  connnon,  and  re(iiiire  the  mw 
prompt  attention.  These  wounds  arc  generally  the  resi'lt 
of  attempted  suicide,  and  vary  in  extent  according  to  i.r 
greater  or  less  determination  of  the  individual,  as  well 
flie  edge  i^the  instmment  used* for  effecting  the  wowti 
The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in  these  cases  is  to  vt» 
the  hemorrhage,  which  must  be  done  by  placing  ligsle* 
on  the  wonndra  arteries. 
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Whea  the  trache*  is  opened,  the  eotnnce  of  blood  into 
fhe  lungs  ihoiild  be  avolled  u  nraeh  u  poailble.  a»  its 
OXistenoe  there  as  a  foreign  body  nniy  bring  on  itiflamnia- 
tion  of  the  lunps.  When  a  womiJ  uL  c  iirs  in  the  laiynx 
al;uvL-  Uk:  i  iiiia  t:'utt.i*li>,  LVtry  iitti-ntion  should  be  paid  to 
reiuoviag  anything  that  may  Irritate  the  glottis  or  prevent 
the  five  passage  of  air  to  the  lunga.  When  the  crsonliogus 
»  wounded.  the  SooA  of  fbe  Mtient  ahould  be  aonuoia- 
tered  by  m«MB  of  a  tube  puawd  ihtoogh  Hie  movtCh,  noe- 
trilsjOr  the  wound.  It  is  sometimes  the  caso  that  a  stu  gcon 
sent  for  to  a  cut-throat  will  attempt  immcdialely  to  bring 
the  edgt's  iJi"  tho  wounil  toi;ether  by  i^utures.  If  thia  be 
done,  the  chances  are  that  the  patient  will  die  of  .suftoca- 
tion  W  looa  as  thia  is  effected.  When  the  bleeding  ha^ 
oeaied,  an  attoomt  diould  be  made  jmdualljr  to  bring 
togetiier  a|pun  we  diannited  varti.  ^fliia  ii  frequently 
done  with  the  most  perfect  sxii-ccss,  and  sometiniea  the 
very  worst  ca>e-s  ol  cut-throat  will  recover.  It  will  Iiow- 
ever  generally  re(iuire  great  skill  and  attention  on  the  pait 
oi  the  surgeon  to  meet  all  the  difficulties  Uiat  will  aiim:  in 
the  teeatnoit  of  caiaa  when  ao  maiqr  imparfaat  oiipuis 
•n  involved. 

Woonde  of  the  cheit  become  dangerous  wb«n  they 

involve  the  viscera  of  the  thorax,  and  several  important 
questions  arise  out  of  the  natuie  and  extent  of  these 
wounds.  The  most  important  complications  of  these 
are.  1.  The  entrance  of  loreign  bodies  into  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax ;  2.  The  injury  of  one  or  more  of  the  intercostal 
•rtariea;  3.  The  piotroaoa  of  a  portion  of  lunc  from  the 
wound ;  4.  The  oeenmoeeof  emphysema  from  the  wound- 
aug  the  lung!* ;  andi  ftp  Extravasation  of  blood  in  the  cavi^ 
Oithe  thorax.  Wounds  of  the  abdomen,  when  superficial, 
require  the  same  treatment  as  wir.inils  f  acially.  In  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  abdomen,  tliere  is  always  great 
danger  of  the  occurrence  of  pcritoiUti8»  which  requires 
watching  on  Uie  part  of  the  migooo.  In  cases  where  there 
is  pratraiion,  the  same  general  treatment  will  be  required 
as  for  hernia.  [Hf.kma.] 

(Cooper  s  Du  tiununj  of  Sureery.  Cooper's  First  Linps 
of  Sui  fft-rt/  ;  Cooper  s,  Sir  AsUey,  £«eA|rM  Ott  Surgery  ; 
Liston's  hiements  nf  Surgery,) 

WOUWERMAN,  PIULIP,  one  of  the  most  popular 
of  the  Butch  painters,  was  bora  at  Haarlem  in  1021),  and 
reeeiTed  hb  firat  instmctions  in  hii  art  from  his  father, 
Paul  Wouvverman,  an  (i!)scnre  !i>'()rit  ;i!  painter.  He  was 
instructed  also  by  Joliu  nanls  of  IIii;u  lem,  but  his  style 
was  quite  original,  and  waa  indebted  little  if  at  all  to  the 
works  of  his  instructors.  Wouvverman  lived  always  at 
Haarlem,  and  he  is  generally  considered  aiul  reported  to 
have  been  one  of  those  unfortunate  painters  who  depended 
entirely  upon  the  liberality  of  picture-dealers,  and  to  have 
made  ois  pations  ,rich  while  he  lived  in  poverty.  This 
does  not  however  agree  with  the  account  of  Houbrakcn, 
who  states  tliHt  Wouvvennan's  pictures  rose  immensely  in 
value  al\er  his  death,  but  that  he  was  nevertheles.H  a  for- 
'unate  painter;  and,  in  corroboration  of  the  latter  part  of 
thia  ssaertion,  he  states  that  he  gave  his  daughter  2U,(XX) 
iorins  (1660/.)  upon  her  marriage  with  the  painter  of 
flowers  and  still  life,  Hendrik  de  Fromantjou ;  but  he  gives 
this  upon  no  better  authority  than  private  information. 
D'Argenville  .>.tate^<,  on  the  contrary,  that  Wouvverman 
wa.-*  occasionally  in  great  want,  that  he  had  much  ditti- 
cully  in  Hupporting  a  large  family,  and  that  there  can  be 
no  truth  in  Houbraken's  report  that  he  gave  his  daughter 
2l).(XX)  florins  dowry. 

Woavrerman  died  in  1668,  aged  48,  and  he  was  so  dis- 
srosted  with  his  want  of  success  as  a  painter,  that  he 
bumed.  shortly  before  his  death,  all  the  studies  he  had 
made  during  his  life,  for  fear  that  a  son  who  had  a  disposi- 
tion for  painting  should  lie  induced  by  tiie  facilities  they 
might  offer  to  follow  the  tame  profession.  This  son  after- 
wards entered  the  order  of  the  Carthusiana.  Another  and 
a  leas  charitahle  reason  aanipod  for  this  destruction  is. 
that  he  fiBared  they  might  fkH  into  the  hands  of  his  brother 

Pieter  Wouvverman,  who  painted  similar  subjects  wilh 
hira-^vlf;  a  third  account  is,  that  the  designs  and  studies 
which  he  burned  were  not  his  own.  but  principally  I'li-tcr 
Lner  s,  and  that  he  destroyed  them  that  it  might  not  lic 
known  how  much  he  had  made  use  of  the  labom^  of  others. 
None  of  these  stories  may  be  true,  but  they  at  least  show 
that  Wouvvermsn,  like  many  other  men  of  genius,  had  his 
toes  as  well  as  his  friends.  Wouvverman  must  imqiK  s- 
tionably  be  reckoned  among  the  most  masterly  of  paiulers 


that  ever  Jived,  unless  mastery  consists  in  something  b«> 
.  sides  fhlljr  accomplishing  the  proposed  end.  His  sulyecte^ 

though  always  treated  in  the  same  style,  present  considd^ 
able  variety  both  of  scene  and  action,  yet  ho  seldom  if 
ever  chose  a  subject  which  did  not  admit  of  the  :;itioduc- 
tion  of  one  or  more  horses,  animals  which  he  painted  with 
unrivalled  skill  in  his  small  size.  It  is  a  common  notion 
'  that  he  never  painted  a  picture  without  introducing  a 
white  or  a  grey  horse  intu  it.  That  be  very  often  palmed 
such  a  horse  is  certainlv  true,  but  that  he  never  painted 
a  picture  without  introoucing  one  is  most  probaoly  in- 
correct. 

His  subjects  arc  generally  travelling,  road-side,  hunting, 
fighting,  or  plundering  scenes ;  and  in  skies,  in  foliage^ 
and  in  the  foregrounds,  both  in  composition  and  colonr- 
ing,  which  Is  always  remarkably  transparent,  he  leaves 
nothing  to  be  wished  for,  and  has  had  few  rivals,  and  per- 
haps no  superiors,  in  the  same  style  of  works.  His  figures 
also,  of  \Nhich  he  was  by  no  means  sparing,  are  aRvays 
admirably  designed  and  coloured,  and  most  appropriately 
introduced  ;  they  are  also  distinguished  by  the  same  rich 
transparency  of  colouring  which  obaiactarises  the  land- 
scape part  of  hb  {ncturea. 

Wouweimai^s  pictures  are  very  valuable,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  short  life,  are  very  numerous :  one  or  more 
specimens  are  in  almost  every  good  collection  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe.  .Many  however  of  his  brother 
Peter's  are  attributed  to  liim,  but  though  very  similar  to 
Piiilip'Si  they  are  less  transparent  in  colouring,  and  their 
hones  are  veiy  iniierioc.  He  had  another  brother.  Join, 
who  was  a  goiod  iandaaap»faintcr.  John  died  in  19M, 
and  Peter  in  1668. 

Houbraken,  Stktubmrgf  fee.;  D'AigenfiUab  Ftiit  diss 

Pet/ilri's,  Sic.) 
"WRAGBY.  [LiNCOLNSHiRK.] 

WRANOEL,  CARL  GUSTAF,  son  of  the  Swedish 
general  Hevmaiin  Wrsngal,  gotntnor  of  Livonia,  who  diod 
December  10, 1644,  and  more  eminent  than  his  father  as  a 
military  commander,  was  bom  atSkokloster  on  Lake  Malam, 

December  13,  lt)13.  Sent  abroad  at  an  early  at;e  \o  ac- 
quire foreign  languages,  he  passed  a.  whole  year  m  Holland, 
where  he  gained  coasiderabk  insiglit  into  nautical  mat- 
ters and  shipbuilding,  which  afterwards  availed  him  in  his 
capacity  of  admiral.  Being  taken  into  the  service  of  Go*' 
tavus  Adolphus,  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Lutsen  (Novell^ 
ber,  1632)  and  was  foremost  among  those  who  helped  to 
secure  the  victory  over  the  ImpL-rialibIs,  after  t)ie  lull  of 
that  prince.  From  that  perio<i  his  rise  was  rapid,  and  he 
distinguished  himself  on  many  important  occasions,  first 
under  Banier,  then  under  Torstenson,  the  latter  of  whom 
dispatched  him  (1644)  to  the  rescue  of  the  Swedish  admiral 
Claa  Flemming,  who  was  blockaded  by  the  Danish  fleet, 
ailer  a  severe  engagement  witli  tham.  Ramming,  being 
nidrtally  wounded,  gave  the  command  of  the  Swedish  ilect 
to  Wrarigel,  who  conducted  it  in  safety  to  Stockholm.  He 
afterwards  joined  the  Dutch,  and  obtained  a  complete 
naval  victory  over  the  Danes  at  Femern,  made  himself 
master  of  Bomholm,  and  would  have  taken  uossession  of 
all  their  other  islands,  had  not  the  tnaty  of  Bcamscbro 
put  a  stop  to  hostilitiat.  It  was  aboat  this  time  Hiat  he 
succeeded  Torsten**!,  then  disabled  by  his  atre  and  infir- 
mities, in  the  command  of  the  Swcdith  army  in  (ierniany. 
where  he  (ii-*iiigi,i'-l'.cd  himself  i)y  a  series  ol  successes  till 
they  were  terminated  by  liic  peace  of  Westphalia.  These 
serv-ices  obtained  fbr  him  Iwth  honours  and  rewards ;  and 
when  Christina's  sneetsior,  Charles  GastannuK  undaitook  aa 
expedition  against  Poland,  he  gave  th*  eommaad  of  tho 
fleet  to  Wrangel,  who  blockaded  Danzig.  AflW  tint  ho 
signalised  himself  against  the  Danes,  made  a  descent  upon 
.liillrtful,  and  took  the  fortress  of  Fiedriksudde  :  1G.''>7  . 
which  action  gave  the  Swedes  a  decided  advantage,  and 
obtained  for  himself  the  dignify  of  high  admiral.  H» 
next  took  the  caitio  of  Cronmdwif  .  aftar  a  liego  of  thrao 
weeks,  tn  the  same  year  (1619)  ho  obtained  a  victory 
nver  the  Dutch  admiral  Opdam,  who  had  come  lo  the 
assistance  of  the  Danes,  and  took  some  of  the  Danjsii 
islands.  On  tlie  peace  of  16G0  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
ol  gro.nd-mais^hal  of  Sweden,  and  generalissimo,  and  alcu 
appointed  by  Charles  Gustavus  one  of  fhe  guardians  to  his 
son  Charles  XI.  In  1675  he  undertook  the  command  o< 
the  Swedish  troops  in  Pomerania,  but  was  then  so  disahJsa 
l)y  age  and  infirmities,  that  he  could  do  very  little  persott* 
ally,  being  the  greater  part  of  the  time  confined  to  his  be^ 
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and  wu  thet«(bre  ftt  some  distance  from  the  umj  dorhtf 

its  reverses  at  Havelberg  and  FehrbelKn,  in  the  June  of 
that  year.  He  accordingly  retired  to  hi>  estate  in  the  inJe 
of  Riigen,  whtre  he  wa:»  rt  si  iiiii;  an  alarm  beinp 

given  of  the  approach  of  sonic  eiiemy'a  vessels,  he  coiilil 
not  be  prevented  from  proeeedine  to  the  to  ascertain 
the  daiwer.  His  exertion  upon  that  occasion  cost  him  his 
life,  for  it  proved  too  much  for  lus  bodily  stren^  and  he 
diet!  in  consequence  of  it,  in  July.  1676.  leaving  the  repu- 
tation ui  one  ui  the  bravest  and  most  skilful  commanders, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  that  Sweden  had  erer poeiemed. 
{Biographie  Universetle.) 

WRANtJLER.  In  old  times  the  word  Wrangle  was 
used  in  the  universities  in  the  sense  of '  to  dispute  publicly,' 
that  ia,  to  defend  or  oppose  a  thesis.  The  veib  has  g^radu- 
aJIy  acquired  a  meaning  of  reproach  (being  made  to  imply 
uncivil  and  indecorous  opposition),  which  it  had  as  early 
tis  the  time  of  Shiikspere.  In  the  '  Taming  Of  the  Sbiew  ' 
ttie  teacher  of  music  says  to  the  scholar — 

■  IVfwt^itg  prdant,  tMt  tt 

palnrara  of  limveDfy  Aamuny  * 

Tfce  substantive  Wrangler  is  hardly  ever  used,  except 
as  significative  of  a  person  who  has  pajised  the  examina- 
tioos  for  the  Bachelors  degree  in  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge (the  word  is  unknown  in  Oxford )  with  such  credit 
aa  to  have  had  his  name  iiucribed  in  the  hi^|;heet  liat,  or 
list  of  wnuif  lers.  Of  these  the  first  in  merit  is  the  S^tor 
Wrangler:  but  persons  not  accustomed  to  the  ])hra.senlo)fy 
of  the  University  are  apt  to  confound  Wi  angler  witli  Senior 
Wrangler,  that  is,  to  imagine  that  ans  one  ul  their  friends 
who  may  have  obtained  a  wranKjership  must  necessarily 
be  the  tirst  man  of  hie  year.  The  second  list  is  that  of 
SnunrOptrnk,  theyarn  eaUed*  and  the  ha*  that  of 
huaor  Optimii.  All  who  are  in  these  tiuee  liitt  (which 
aft  collectively  called  the  Tripos)  are  said  to  take  the 
Bachelor  s  decree  wilh  honours,  or  to  go  nut  in  honours; 
the  remainder,  who  are  called  the  oi  iroWoi,  abbreviated 
into  •  the  Pol,'  though  they  equally  take  the  Bachelor's 
degree,  are  not  supposed  to  be  honoured.  But  in  point  of 
faet,  the  last  of  the  Junior  Opting  or  the  last  on  tlie  Ust 
of  tmmnm,  has  always  been  eonndered  an  nnfbrtanate  per- 
son, and  the  name  of  the  wwilfn  xponn*  has  lonir  been  at- 
lacheil  to  his  iilace.    It  is  not  a-H  if  all  were  examined  to- 

f^ether,  and  the  honoured  were  selected  out  of  tile  whole 
ist:  tho»e  who  wish  to  go  out  in  honours  declare  their  in- 
tention and  are  examined  separately  ;  so  that  it  frequently 
happens  that  the  lest  of  the  honoured  gnulualea  is  a  per- 
son of  very  inferior  attainments  to  many  at  the  head  or  the 
unhonoured  multitude.  With  retrard  to  the  faeetious  term.s 
current  in  the  universities,  it  should  be  known  that  all  the 
seniors,  the  heads  of  tuniseN  protestors,  &c.  generally 
adopt,  in  course  of  time,  the  nicknames  invented  by  under- 
granuatet,  which  become  therefore  real  and  serious  deno- 
minations. From  the  viccH^hanceUor  to  tlie  freshman  of 
yesterday,  the  last  of  the  honoured  is  the  wooden  spoon : 
and  he  must  be  a  formal  man  (a '  regdar  Don '  the  under- 
graduates would  call  him)  who,  in  speaking  of  the  '  pre- 
vious examination'  as  it  is  styled  in  tlie  t.'race  of  the  Senate 
which  established  it,  should  use  those  words  instead  of 
'  the  little  go,'  a  term  which  was  borrowed  fkom  the 
Oxonians  as  soon  as  the  grace  was  passed. 

There  ia  no  Ustory  extant  of  the  oiigiiwl  introduction  of 
the  terms  wrangler,  senior  opting  and  junior  optima. 
Huber,  whose  history  of  onr  universities  has  just  been 
translated  by  Mr.  Newman,  says  t!iat  every  atteinjit  he 
has  made  to  unravel  the  skein  of  univei-»iity  technicalities 
has  made  him  giddy  with  headache.  A  Cambridge  man 
however  finds  no  difficulty  in  seeing  how  the  word  was 
used,  as  applied  to  the  manner  in  which  an  examination 
*  (not  a  public  dis^tatton)  is  passed.  The  examination 
which  takes  place  in  January,  and  at  which  a  young  man 
IS  said  to  '  talie  his  degree'  (because  in  fact  he  then  does 
all  that  will  be  a.skcd  of  him,  th«j  rest  having  degenerated 
into  mere  form*,  is  not  an  examination  for  the  li.A.  det^ree, 
but  for  the  rieht  of  being  admitted  to  perform  the  disputa- 
tions necesnry  for  a  degree.  All  degrees  were  originally 
gained  by  dilatations:  the  sobetitution  of  an  examination, 
to  see  whether  ttie  candidates  were  fit  to  dispute,  is  a 

•  ai«M  Um  laiiitation  al  tKe  clonlcol  IwMais,  to  vMeh  owtiMaMHeal  out 
kra  ■  lurmiify  |ii«ltniiiwr>  oi  rjtnMiJse,  tiMr  womlrn  apnaB  ku  frrqupotlv 
bwa  >  iti^nRiiiilwd  riauie,  .1ul  imi  nnil  nur  wbh  Un  anyUiinc  cvvnt 
Um  Coraul  nlM  ou  tiia  naUieiDAtical  lUt,  whicli  ia  ritquUad  unvmimI*  io 


thing  of  comparatively  modern  times.  The  vioe*«hsiK*l>  i 
lor,  when  the  examination  is  over,  admits  the  candidates, 

not  to  the  Bachelor's  degree,  but '  ad  respondendum  qujs-  ' 
tioni,'  and  the  ])er80n  thus  admitted  is  called  a  quc'»tlinijt.  | 
The  form  of  asking  some  trifling  question,  or  keepinp  a  i 
mock  act  [Act],  is  afterwards  performed  between  the 
questionist  and  the  Father  of  his  college,  which  i>  tht 
name  given  to  one  of  the  fellows  whose  duty  it  n  to  m- 
sent  the  eahdidates  of  his  college  to  the  nce-chsaeeilir. 
On  the  Thursday  afler  Midlent  Sunday  the  Tice-chancelkr 
dedares  all  the  questionists  (who  in  the  interval  have  ben* 
the  name  and  assumed  the  dress  of  Bachelor  of  A.-tii 
*  actuaiitcr  ess*  in  artibus  baccalaureos.'     The  ttnn 
wrangler  then  must  impiy  one  who  is  held  more  thaa 
usually  quaUfied  to  proceed  to  the  disputations  wUdl aim 
once  the  practical  test  of  his  fttnees  for  the  degree. 

The  Tnpos  lists  are  givetf  in  Ae  Cambridge  (3alendv 
from  1747  downwards:  but  the  wranglers  and  mv:: 
optimes  form  one  list  till  1752  inclusive.  It  is  siiid  irjii 
the  regular  order  of  previous  years  cannot  be  ascertair.Hi. 
as  the  proctors  were  in  the  habit  of  making  booonij 
Senior  ( )ptim6s,  and  placing  them  in  the  list  at  pharae. 

WRASSKthe  liuniiiar  English  name  ofanDBbcrcf 
beautifb!  Huies  inhabiting  the  rocky  parts  of  the  OMil, 
and  belonginjT  to  the  ^enus  L<ihrus  of  Linnseus.and  fkauhf 
Lahrida-.  They  are  priekly-spined  hard-boned  fish**,  wits 
oblong  scaly  bodies  and  a  sintrle  dorsal  tin.  The  spnft 
of  their  fins  appear  bifid  from  terminating  in  membmnow 
shreds,  which  extend  beyond  their  tips  :  their  lips  ire  , 
laise,  double,  and  flcahy ;  and  their  teeth  strong,  conial, 
and  sharp. 

The  British  species  of  Wrasise  belong  to  three  mibgeiun 
of  luthrus,  viz.  Lahrus  properly  so  called,  the  species  of 
which  have  the  margin  of  tm-  preopercle  entire,  the  chetb 
and  opercle  scaly,  and  the  tial  dorsal  fin-spines  noteloft- 
gated  ;  2,  Julis,  in  which  the  first  dorsal  spines  are  lenetb- 
ened,  and  the  head  is  entirely  smooth  and  scalelen: 
3,  Crmilobnu,  rawMeli  the  preopercle  has  a  dentieahM 
margin,  and  the  cheeks  and  opercle  are  scaly. 

The  wrasses  are  extremely  variable  in  colour,  mtBy  rf 
the  species  presenting  tlie  nmst  vivid  hue-. — Mimi  k'n. 
orange,  blue,  green,  and  bright  yellow  l>ein£;  eommon 
oolours  in  the  genus.  These  colours  are  most  beautiiul  in 
mring,  juat  before  the  spawning  season.  They  frequea:  , 
the  crevieee  of  rocky  shoree,  living  among  the  nrger  m 
weeds,  and  feeding  on  crabs  and  other  Crustacea.  At 
articles  of  food  they  are  not  much  valued  in  Britain,  their 
flesh  wanting  firmness  and  flavour.  In  the  Meditemuiew 
however  they  are  constant  ornaments  of  the  fiilMUidut 
Some  siieeies  grow  to  eighteen  inchca  in  length.  Ilaf 
take  a  bait  freely. 

The  following  are  natives  of  the  British  Seas  :—l.  X«- 
brus  maculatus,  Bloch,  the  Ballan  WrasBCk  inbstiitiiV 
chiefly  the  eastern  coast,  but  also  found  in  the  Irish  8(i: 
2,  Ltthrus  linetttut,  Don,  a  doubtful  native;  3,  Labnf 
pmi/litjt,  Jenyns,  the  ('orkling.  our  smallest  species.  h«m 
only  four  inches  in  length  ;  4,  Lahrus  veiul.i.  Bloi  h,  anr? 
species,  observed  by  Yarrell  and  Jenyns  ;  5,  Ltibrui  var\/- 
gattu,  Gmelin,  a  large  and  not  uncommon  kind ; 
irinuxculatM,  Gmelin,  a  beautiful  red  fish,  with  thne 
black  spots  on  each  side  of  its  back  ;  7,  Labnueimmf, 
Gmelin*,  observed  by  Pennant,  and  since  by  Mr.  Coufh 
and  somewhat  doubtful  as  a  true  soecies ;  H,  Julii  M^'- 
trrraitpux,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  fishes,  extremdj 
rare  as  British,  and  probably  only  a  straggler ;  abundant  m 
the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  oommon  on  muddy  gnmna 
in  seven  fUhoms  water,  living  among  aeawced:  ii,  Crfi>- 
tabnu  tinea,  the  Gilthead.  a  common  and  handsome  ti«t 
especially  abundant  in  the  Irish  Sea,  along  with,  10, 
ntlabrus  rornuliicut.  whu  h  is  possibly  only  a  variety  of  il. 
11,  Crentlabrux  gibbus,  known  only  from  the  de»criptii.-a 
of  Pennant,  who  found  it  in  .\nglesey  ;  12,  Crentlabrv 
/usctu,  first  obeerved  as  British  bv  Mr.  Couch  ;  13,  Crefi- 
labrut  rupeslrir,  found  in  1838' by  Dr.  Johndon  at  Ber- 
wick ;  and,  14.  C^ivmkAnu  exoleiut  of  linnMs,  aa  w 
common  species. 

(See  Yarrell  8  British  Pithfs  for  figures  of  all  th* 
names.t 

WRAY,  ROBERT  BATEMAN,  an  engraver  of  geiw. 
was  a  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Wray,  rector  of  Ne«l«>- 
tony  in  Wiltshire,  and  aderwanis  vicar  of  Broadch*lk» 
the  same  eoon^ri  where  Robert  Bateman  Wiay  «as 
on  the  leih  of  Mareh,  171S.  Both  on  the  fUher  s  sad  \^ 
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I  he  wu  ft1Ii«d  to  Kme  of  the  bat  fonilict  in 
tbawmSj.  He  was  fourth  in  (loscH-nt  from  Sir  William 
Wcty  of  Glentworth,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln,  Bart.,  who 

90n  of  Sir  ('hristojihcr  Wray.  Im d-chief-ju-stife  of 
Kng^Mld.  His  mother,  whose  miudeii  name  wtis  B^'ng, 
WM  granddaughter  of  Dr.  Byng,  rector  of  All  Cannmsrs. 
an  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Toirington,  and  was  connected 
with  the  St.  Los  and  the  Hydes  of  Wiltshire,  to  which 
latter  family  belonged  the  celebrated  Lord-  Clarendon. 
Bv  this  descent  he  was  allied  with  the  late  Sir  Charles 
Wilkins.  [WiLKivs.]  On  the  death  of  the  Rev.  William 
Wray,  which  happened  in  1724,  the  widow  and  her  young 
family  went  to  reside  at  Pottem  in  Wiltshire,  where  her 
brotlien,  Edward  and  Thomas  Byng,  then  lived.  Edward 
waa  ft  porliaiUpahiter,  who  had  been  a  pupil  and  became 
an  aaMUtnt  of  Sir  Godfrey  KoeUer,  with  whom  h>  con* 
tinued  to  Teside  till  the  death  of  mt  artiit  in  1723.  Sir 
Oodfrey  showed  his  confidence  in  Byng's  abilities  by 
tiaving  directed  in  his  will  that  the  portraits  whic  li  his 
sitters  had  contracted  for  should  be  finished  by  Byip. 

During  the  jears  occupied  in  his  education  Wray  learnt, 
under  the  tuition  of  his  uncle  Edward,  to  draw  the  human 
figure  with  gnco  ud  nreciaioa;  and  acquired  such  a 
taste  for  ttie  Bne  aifs,  Viat  when  it  became  neeeeiary  for 
him  to  make  choice  of  a  profession,  he  selected  that  of 
seai-enfraving,  an  art  which  at  that  time  was  scarcely 
advanced  l)eyond  the  delineation  of  heraldic  titcures,  and 
was  open  therefore  to  great  improvement,  offering  some 
enomiragement  to  his  tmUtlon,  as  well  as  the  promise  of 
aa  hoDOuraUe  maintinMiee.  To  leam  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  burfncm  he  was  placed  under  a  seal-engraver, 
named  Gossct,  residing  in  Hcrwick  Street,  Soho,  where 
his  rapid  proi^ress  excited  a  detrree  of  jealousy  that  led  to 
a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  connection.  .Otlunich  iMr. 
Wray  be^an  by  engraving  the  types  of  antient  heraldry  as 
sculptured  on  the  tombs  and  seals  of  the  middle  ages,  his 
inuOc  taste,  fostered  by  the  society  of  the  painters  whom 
he  met  at  his  uncials  hooao,  and  stimulated  by  «  con- 
templation of  the  works  of  the  antients,  soon  prompted 
hira  lo  a  nobler  field  of  exertion,  and  to  endeavour  to  imi- 
tate, if  he  could  mil  rival,  the  productions  of  tlie  Gn  ck 
maiiters.  Thus  whilst  he"  continued  to  prosecute,  or  at 
least  to  give  the  finishing  touches  to  the  common  works 
required  by  his  employers,  his  choicer  hours  were  devoted 
to  the  delineation  of  nature,  and  especially  of  the  human 
figure,  until  he  had  succeeded  in  representing  some  of  the 


most  distinguished  perKmages  of  English  history,  or  remains 
.   ....       Idmigna" — ^  

temporary  artists. 


of  anii>  tit  sculpture,  or  tm  idoali 


^of  nudeni  eon- 


soM  to  the  duke  of  Noithumberland  for  20/.  But  in  no 

!)ranch  of  art  were  the  labours  of  native  artists  very  libe- 
rally rewarded  in  (hose  times,  except  in  some  rare  in- 
stances. 

The  following  are  the  most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Wray's 
works,  and  they  are  here  placed  in  the  order  in  which  their 


merit  is  supposed  by  some  competent  judges  to  rank:— 
1,  Dying  Cleopatra;  2,  Medusa's  Head,  a  copy  from  tho 
Strozzi  Medusa;  3,  a  Magdalen  ;  4,  Flora;  5,  Madonna; 


Before  Mr.  Wray  had  completed  his  twenty-fourth  year 
lie  had  executed  the  front  face  and  one  of  the  profiles  of 
Milton,  and  in  another  the  second  profile.  Mr.  Tassie,  of 
Soiio  Square,  who  had  recently  invented  ft  method  of 
copying  antient  engraved  gems,  was  so  much  impressed 
with  the  merits  of  Mr.  Wray's  works  of  the  same  kind,  that 
h»-  sold  coj»ies  of  them  together  with  those  of  his  own  col- 
lection. Mr.  Wiay's  name  thus  became  extensively  knmvn, 
and  hi.«  original  productions  were  sous^ht  after  with  avidity 
even  in  Italy.  At  a  subsequent  j)eriod,  when  Henry, 
eighth  Lord  Arundel*  visited  Home  to  collect  works  ot  art 
for  1  he  pu  rpose  of  decorating  hb  new  manrfon  of  Watdoor, 

he  was  surprised  to  hear  of  the  fame  of  a  man  who  was 
then  residing  within  a  few  miles  of  his  own  gates  in  Eng- 
land ;  for  in  the  year  1753.  after  a  rt  siiit  uce  of  more  than 
thirty  years  in  I-ondon,  circumstances  had  induced  Mr. 
Wray  to  quit  the  metropolis,  and  to  fix  himself  at  a  house 
in  Church  Street,  Salisbury.  To  an  artist  of  the  celebrity 
which  he  had  new  acquired,  loealify  of  abode  was  of  little 
moment. 

It  was  at  Salisbury  that  he  produced  some  of  his  best 
works,  and  those  on  which  his  rrputatinn  with  posterity 
will  chiefly  depend.  The  difficulty  of  engraving  fi cures  on 
liaid  stones  in  the  manner  of  the  antient  Greeks  is  shown  ! 
by  its  rarity  in  modem  times ;  and  although  it  has  been 
ealtivatcd  in  Italy  with  neat  success,  in  England  Wray 
has  scarcely  had  a  rival.  If  aOBieof  the  Italians  have  sur- 
passed him  in  facility  of  execution,  and  in  the  number  of 
their  works,  none  have  been  his  superiors  in  expressinc: 
the  affections,  and  in  female  grace  and  beauty.  That 
Wray  never  acquired  more  than  a  decent  competence  by 
his  talents  will  be  easily  imagined,  when  it  is  stated  that 
tbo  hfftd  of  the  dying  Cleopatra,  which  he  esteemed  the 
nHMt]wiitet.M  it  waa  the  moat  difficult  of  hia  works,  was 


6.  ideal  female  head;  7.  ditto:  H,  ditto;  9,  Milton,  ftont 
face;  10,  Milton,  profile;  11,  iliit  >  12,  Cicero;  13,  Pope; 
14,  Sliakspere  ;  15,  Zingara;  Hi,  iViilinuus. 

Mr.  Wray  died  at  Saliabuiy,  in  the  year  1790^  in  the 
sixtv-fiith  year  of  his  age.  • 

WRAY.'  [Ray.] 

WRECK.  [SavwiacK.] 

WREKOr.  (tamniRK.] 

WREN^Ihe  Wrens  form  a  group  of  anall  InMMonftI 

birds. 

Linnii'us  placed  the  true  Wrens  among  his  MotarilUr. 

Meyer  arranged  them  in  the  third  suborder,  Subulatee, 
of  his  fillh  order,  Otcines. 

Cuvier  save  them  a  place  under  his  Bee-fint  {MotaciUa, 
U«n.\  with  the  gbneric  munes  of  Regulut,  Cuv.,  and 
Trnplodytes,  Cuv. 

They  appear  in  the  method  of  Vieillot  as  members  oi 
his  twentieth  fiunily,  QuuOeurt,  and  in  hia  second  tnbob 
Anisodactyli. 

M.  Temminck  places  them  Under  his  eighteenth  genu, 

Bec-An  {Sjflmn,  Lath.). 

Their  position  in  the  arrangement  of  Mr.  Vigon  is  no- 
ticed in  tne  article  Sylviao«. 

M.  Latreille  makes  them  members  of  the  second  fkmily, 

Dnilimstres,  of  his  second  onit  r.  PaJtsi'reaiir. 

The  position  assigned  to  the  sublainily  Tro^/ixii/liritr,  or 
Wrens,  by  Mr.  Swainson,  is  between  tlu  Sittincp  (Nut- 
hatches) and  the  liuphaginte  (Oxpecker),  in  the  faoiily 
Certhiadig. 

The  following  is  his  character  of  the  Troglod^titut 
Feet  with  the  tarsus  longer  than  the  hind  toe,  which  is  but 
slightly  developed.  I^ateral  toes  nearly  eqjual,  and  deft  lo 

their  base.    The  tennirostral  division. 

Tlie  Kfuira  which  Mr.  Swainson  anuges  under  tU* 
subfamily  are  thus  characterised : — 
Platyurus,  Swr. 
(li'nerir  Chnracter .  -15111  mutierate,  straight,  com- 
pre.stk.-d,  very  high  at  the  base  of  the  culnien,  which  is 
there  slightly  gibbous,  and  divides  the  frontal  feathera. 
Upper  mandible  diatinctJ|y  notched.  Nostrils  very  large, 
basal,  protected  by  a  scale-like  oonrex  membnuie.  iFVontal 
feathers  stiff,  setaceous,  narrow,  and  sometimes  reflected 
forwards.  Wings  remarkably  short  and  rounded,  very 
convex.  Tail  :typically)  lenicthcncd  and  graduated  ;  the 
feathers  very  soil  and  broad.  Feet  very  ]aru:e.  Middle 
toe  as  long  as  the  tardus;  lateral  tuts  equal,  and  clell  at 
their  ba.sc;  hind  toe  shorter  than  the  tarsus.  All  the 
claws  compressed,  and  but  slightly  ciiived  ;  the  three  an> 
terior  small,  the  posterior  twice  as  long.  ^8w.) 

Loealiiv^  South  America. 

Example,  Ptatifurus  cnmiruhitut, 

ThriotAurus,  Vieill. 

Generie  Character. — ^Bill  lengthened,  much  longer  than 
the  head,  oompressed,  straight,  or  very  slightly  curved : 
the  tip  of  the  upper  mandiole  slightly  reflexea,  and  ub- 
soletely  notched  ;  the  base  nither  broad.  Wintrs  and  tail 
moderate,  rounded.  Feet  large,  strong.  Tarsus  length- 
ened, much  longer  than  the  hind  toe,  but  equal  to  the 
middle  one.  lateral  toes  equal.  Hind  claw  nearly 
double  the  sixe  of  tho  Mitenor  onee:  all  flw  elnwi  folly 
carved.  (Sw.) 

Xeea/iMr.— Amencft. 

Eswmpw,  JtMolkurtK!  Iinhvicianut. 

Troglndytet,  Linn. 

Generie  Character. — Bill  short,  slender,  compressed, 
like  that  of  ft  Sylvia.  Both  mandibles  entire.  Wings 
very  ahorC  and  rounded.  Tail  short,  narrow,  rounded. 
Legs  modeiftte.  Toes  long ;  middle  toe  as  long  as  the 
tarsus ;  lateral  toes  equal ;  hinder  toe  shorter  than  the 
tarsus.  Anterior  claws  small,  equal ;  hinder  toe  shorter 
titan  the  tarsus.  Anterior  claws  small,  equal ;  posterior 
(  law  much  larger:  all  the  chiwa  broad  and  IbUj  eurvad. 
(Sw.) 
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LoralUies. — Europe  ;  America. 
Example,  Troglodytes  Europtpus. 

Lochmiii,  Sw. 

Generic  Character.— BiW  moderate,  nearly  straight ;  the 
ciilmen  gently  inclininsr  towards  the  tip.  which  is  entire  ; 
the  pony*  straight.  Wings  short,  roundeJ ;  the  first  and 
second  quills  graduated.  Tail  soft,  short,  slender,  rounded  ; 
the  tips  ovate,  but,  with  the  shaft,  forming  a  fine  soft 
point  beyond  the  webs.  Tarsus  lengtliened.  Middle  toe 
longest ;  lateral  toe  much  shorter,  and  very  uneoual ;  the 
outer  longest,  and  slightly  coimected  to  the  middle  ;  mncr 
toe  shortest,  and  cleft  to  the  base  ;  hinder  toe  shorter  tlian 
the  tarsus.   All  the  claws  slightly  curved.  (Sw.) 

"Lncalittj. — Brazil. 

Example,  Lochmia  tcptamulala. 

Tichodroma,  III. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  very  long,  slightly  arched, 
cylindrical ;  the  base  angulated  ;  the  tip  depressed.  Nos- 
trils naked.  Feet  long  and  slender.  Exterior  toe  united 
to  the  base  of  the  middle  ;  hinder  toe  with  the  claw  very 
long.  Wings  lengthened,  broad ;  the  first  quill  snurious, 
the  second  and  third  graduated,  the  three  next  longest. 
Tail  short,  round,  broad,  and  soft.  ^Sw.) 

Locality. — Europe. 

Example,  Tichodroma  muraria.  [Crekper.] 

Mr.  Swainson  arranges  the  Goldeu-crented  fVrent,  or 
Gold-crests,  as  he  terms  them,  among  the  Sylviadjs. 

The  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano,  in  hia  '  BIrIs  of 
Europe  and  North  .America,'  places  the  genus  Troglodytes, 
of  which  he  records  one  European  and  three  American 
species,  next  to  the  genus  Certhia,  in  his  subfamily  Cvr- 
tnina ;  and  he  makes  Regultu,  of  which  he  notices  three 
European  and  three  American  species,  the  first  genus  of 
his  subfamily  Parime.  Reguliu,  in  the  Prince's  arrange- 
ment, is  immediately  followed  by  Parus. 

The  Troglodytinte  of  Mr.  (J.  R.  Gray  form  the  seventh 
and  last  subfamily  of  his  family  Certhides,  and  comprise 
the  following 

Grneia. 

Rhinocrypta,  G.  U.  Gray.  Mrnura,  Dav.  Pteroptodioji, 
Kittl.  Scytiil'jjius,  Gould.  Microura,  Gould.  Merulaxis, 
Less.  Thriothurut,  Vieill.  Camj/ylorhynchus,  Spix. 
Rhamphocccnus,  Vieill.,  and  Troglodytes,  Cuv. 

We  proceed  to  illustrate  this  gioup  by  examples  of  the 
genera  Troglodytes  and  Ri'gulus. 

Troglodytes. 

Example,  Troglodytes  europam,  MotaciUa  troglodytes, 
Lmn. 

Description. — Male. — Upper  parts  brown,  marked  with 
very  narrow  transverse  stripes,  wnich  arc  disposed  on  the 
top  of  the  back ;  quills  marked  externally  with  alteniati- 
black  and  rusty  spots;  tail  coverts  and  "feathers  striped 
transversely  with  black;  above  the  eyes  a  narrow  white 
band;  throat  and  breast  greyish  buff  or  white;  all  the 
posterior  parts  brown,  marked  with  white  spots  and  black 
transverse  stripes.   Total  length  within  four  inches. 

Female  rather  less  than  the  male,  with  the  tints  more 
rusty  and  the  transverse  stripes  less  strongly  marked. 

This  is  the  Troglrnlyte,  Roytelet,Beuf  de  Dicii,  Berirhot, 
and  Roy  Hertaud  of  the  French  ;  Reitln,  Regillo,  Rectino, 
Reatin,  Fiorrueino,  Sericciolo,  Re  duccelli,  and  Sbucca- 
fratteoiXhe  Italians;  Nelle  Konge  of  Brvmnich  ;  Schnee- 
koning,  Konickerl,  and  Zuunschluvfrel  of  Kramer;  Zaun 
Sauger  of  Meyer ;  Haut  and  IVatdzaunk'onig  of  Hrehm ; 
IVren,  Vraun  or  Ran,  Cutty,  Katy  or  Kitty  IVren,  and 
Kitty  of  the  modem  British  ;  Dryto  of  the  antient  British 

Geographical  Distribution.  —  Northern  and  Central 
Europe.    Iceland,  Greenland.    The  Faroe  Islands.  Re- 
iiident  in  Sweden.    England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ire 
land,  Orkney  and  Shetland.   Spain,  France,  and  Italy. 
Smyrna.  Trebizond. 

Habits. — This  familiar  little  bird,  which  ha*  become 
sacred,  like  the  robin,  from  the  confidence  which  it  shows 
in  courting  the  neighbourhood  of  man,  creeps  about  the 
hedges,  making  small  fiight»,  and  in  its  search  for  iniectii 
generally  entering  the  lower  part,  of  the  hedge  and  work- 
ing upsvards.  Like  the  robin,  it  will  sing  cheerily  even 
m  mid  winter,  but  the  frost  and  snow  are  sometimes  too 
much  for  it,  and  the  little  creature  perishes  with  cold, 
which  however  it  avoids  by  roosting  in  warm  cattle-sheds, 
or  the  sake  of  the  animal  heat  of  the  inmates,  and  in  other 
slicltered  places. 

The  nest  is  placed  variously,  according  to  circumstances. 


Linn-Tus  says  •  nidificat  sub  terra,'  and  it  has  been  some- 
times  found  in  a  bank  or  old  road.  The  materials  geat- 
rally  vary  with  the  situation.  Thus  if  the  nest  he  baiit 
against  the  side  of  a  hayrick,  hay  it  used  ;  if  against  tht 
trtmk  of  a  moss-grown  tree,  that  moss  is  employed.  It  it 
large  in  propoilibo  to  the  bird,  and  the  shape  is  general}? 
ov5,  the  top  being  in  the  form  of  a  dome  and  the  entraae* 
by  a  small  hole  at  the  side  or  sometimes  at  one  etii 
Feathers  generally  form  the  lining.  Seven,  ten,  and  eves 
more  eggs,  white,  with  a  few  pale  red  spotR,  but  sometiaw* 
spotless,  are  here  deposited,  and  about  ten  days  suffice  f^' 
hatching  the  brood,  sixteen  of  which,  it  is  asserted,  bin 
been  seen  in  one  nest,  a  large  family  for  the  diminuti»» 

fiarents  to  rear.  But  they  arc  most  assiduous  in  coUectiaj 
bod  for  their  young,  and  though  the  incubation  ia  ^of. 
the  female  sits  verv*  close,  depending  for  her  sub«stea« 
upon  the  male,  wno  is  in  constant  attendance  on  he. 
Insects  and  worms  are  their  food. 

The  feathers  in  a  wren's  tail  make  a  killing  trout-fly  ii 
the  early  part  of  the  season. 

In  the  •  Portraits  d'Oyseaux '  (1557)  the  following  qa 
train  appears  under  the  cut  of  this  species: — 

'  Cet  oyirlrt.  qu'oo  nomme  Ruj-lelel. 
En'wntrc  I'AlgW  4  drhat  el  qiirrrll*. 
To-iaiour*  nt  rbv,  taol  inwlc,  que  femeUo : 
Kl  kuutkjiin  cluiiilc,  «ymint  ntn  Kiiltt.' 

The  first  lines  allude  to  the  old  fable  of  the  ennun 
which  was  8upi>o»ed  to  exist  between  the  wren  and  ;h» 
eagle. 


n«e  Wren. 

Ilegulus. 

Example.  Regulus  crislutu^,  Mntacilla  Regulus,  Linn. 

Description. — Old  iWf/fc'.— Upper  parts  of  the  body  d 
an  olive  hue,  slightly  tmu'cd  with  yellowish:  two  whitisb 
transverse  bands  on  the  wings  ;  feathers  on  the  top  of  th« 
head  long,  rather  loose,  of  a  bright  orange  yellow,  ap- 
I>roaching  to  a  Rt)Idcn  colour;  on  each  side  of  the  heads 
single  black  band  extendintr  to  the  occiput ;  feathers  at 
the  base  of  the  bill,  region  of  the  eyes,  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  lower  parts  a^h-coloured,  slightly  shaded  with  ruitT 
olive  ;  quill*  and  tail-feathers  grey-brown,  bordered  exter- 
nally \nX\\  a  colour  inclining  to  olive  and  internally  with 
whitish  ;  iris  deep  brown  ;  bill  black  ;  feet  blaakish.  Total 
length  about  three  inches  and  a  half. 

In  the  Fcnuile  the  crest,  instead  of  being  orange,  like 
that  of  the  male.  Is  of  a  lemon  colour;  the  black  band 
which  borders  it  laterally  is  less  wide,  and  all  tlic  coluius 
of  the  plumage  are  less  vivid. 

In  the  Young  the  loose  plumes  of  the  crest  are  ifreen, 
approaching  to  olive:  it  is  only  after  the  first  moult  fhtl 
the  sexes  are  distinguishable. 

Varieties. — Top  of  the  head  azurc-blue :  a  less  rare 
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Wfad  hu  tha  head  and  part  of  the  plumage  whitish : 
■ootherlwt  the  crest  of  a  livid  yellow.  (Temm.) 

G-  s  aphiml  Dititnbutton. —  M.  Temmirick  stales  that 
thu  species  is  sufficiently  common  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  up  to  the  Arctic  circle.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of 
BuaM,  Kberia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  bat  from 
dUHnore  northern  localities  there  appemto  be  s  Idnd 
of  autumnal  migration  to  the  more  temperate  parts  down 
to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  fairly  spread  over  England, 
Wales,  Scolland,  and  Ireland,  and  is  found  in  Orkney  and 
Shetknd.  It  hai>  been  received  from  Trebizond.  Edwards 
looked  on  it  m  inhabiting  OMUijr  pwfte  of  Arii»  and  it  haa 
been  seen  in  Japan. 

This  species  u  the  Roitetet  and  RoitUet  huppi  of  the 
French,  and  Pennant  thinks,  with  reason  in  our  opinion, 
that  it  b  the  Soulcie  or  Soucie  of  Belon  ;  it  is  the  Kerolo, 
Re  ducceUi  col  ciuJTo,  Reaitmo,  and  I'i<>r-rancu)  of  the 
Italians;  Kongi^fogel  of  the  Swedes;  Fugle-Konge  of 
Brunnich ;  Feuglegongen  of  Walter ;  Gekronler  Sanger, 
Sommer  Zaunkoenig,  Nordiscfies  saffrankopfiget  und 
Goldkopfiget  Goldhanchen  of  the  Germans;  GMhannel 
of  Kiainer;  Qold-cretted  Wren,  Golden-crested  fVren, 
Ootdm-enmimed  Wren,  and  Kinglet  of  the  modem  British ; 
Yttpigie  and  Suwigw  of  the  antient  British. 

Hohili,  Food,  i^-c— This  beautiful  and  Rctive  little  bird, 
which  IS  a  constant  resident  in  these  islands,  naay  be  fre- 
quently teen  busy  among  the  branches,  especially  of  some 
latdi  cr  fix,  runnmg  acttrelf  along  and  clearing  away  the 
insects.  It  is  far  from  unoontnaon  nmod  London ;  and  if 
the  obamer  anproach  eautiouilj  aad  atand  alill,  he  may 
\s-atch  its  nmliioiia  witUn  aveiy  few  fbatvriUioat  diituib- 

inc  it. 

Pennant  say^  that  he  saw  tins  bird  suspended  in  the  air 
for  a  considerable  lime  over  a  bush  in  flower,  singing  very 
melodiously,  but  with  a  very  weak  note,  not  differing  much 
fnwi  thai  of  the  CSoaunon  Wren.  Ooionel  Montafu  statae 
that  a  GoldcB-ererted  Wren,  wlueh  had  loet  Ha  mate  and 
never  found  another,  continued  to  sinir  t'rnm  May  to  the 
end  of  Aue^ust.    On  the  contrary,  antjther  of  the  same 
species,  tiiat  took  possession  of  a  fir-tree  in  his  g;arden, 
ceased  its  notes  as  soon  as  the  young  were  hatched.  This 
Uttle  Ihmily  gave  Montagu  the  opportunity  of  writing  one 
of  hia  most  iatemtingdaehntionsof  the  habits  of  biids : — 
*  When  first  I  diseovend  uie  nest,  I  thought  it  a  favoiip- 
;tb!e  opportunity,' says  Montapi,  '  to  bcromr  acquainted 
with  some  ol  the  manners  of  this  minute  species,  and  to 
endeavour  to  di.icover  whether  the  male  over  sung  by  way 
of  instructing  the  young  ones.   Accordingly  I  took  the 
neat  when  the  young  were  about  six  days  old,  placed  it  in 
a  amall  baaket»  and  by  degieea  entioed  the  old  ones  to  mj 
ttndf  window;  and  nter  tiiejrbeeane  ikmtHar  wHh  that 
situation,  the  basket  was  placed  within  the  windnw.  then 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.    It  is  remarkable  that, 
although  thfi  female  seemed  regardless  of  danii^cr  from  her 
affection  to  her  young,  yet  the  male  never  once  ventured 
vvitldn  flbe  room,  and  yet  would  constantly  feed  them  while 
they  wwiaiinad  at  theontade  of  tlie  window:  on  the  con- 
trary, tiie  ftaiale  would  fted  them  at  the  taUe  at  wMeh  I 
sat,  and  even  while  I  held  the  nest  in  my  hand,  provided 
I  remained  motionless.    But  on  moving  my  head  one  day, 
\\  liik:  she  was  on  the  edge  of  the  nest,  which  I  held  in  my 
tiand,  she  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  mistook  the  open 
part  of  the  window,  knocked  herself  against  the  i^$M»  and 
laj  breathleia  on  tlie  floor  for  same  time.  BoweTer»  re- 
etrrmng  a  little,  dhe  made  her  escape,  and  in  <boat  an 
hour  after  I  wa.<?  asrreoably  surprisrd  by  her  return,  and 
she  would  artiTwards  frequently  feed  the  young  while  I 
held  the  nest  in  my  hand.    The  male  bird  constanlly 
attended  the  female  in  her  flight  to  and  fro,  but  never 
veatnred  hqrond  the  window-frame ;  nor  did  he  latterly 
«v«r  appMr  with  food  in  his  t>ill.  He  never  uttered  any 
Dota  Irat  when  tlie  female  waa  out  of  eight,  and  flien  only  a 
email  chirp.    At  first  there  were  ten  young  in  the  nest, 
tmf,  probably  for  want  of  the  male's  a.<wi.<ttance  in  providing 
ood,  two  died.    The  visits  of  the  fcmnle  were  generally 
'epeated  in  the  space  of  a  minute  and  a  half  or  two 
liniutM»  or*  npon  an  average,  thirty-six  times  in  an  hour ; 
ind  this  continued  full  sixteen  hours  in  a  day,  which,  if 
■qually  di^ded  between  the  eight  young  ones,  each  would 
eceive  seventy-two  feeds  in  the  day ;  the  whole  amounting 
o  five  himdred  and  seventy-six.    From  examination  of 
he   food,  which,  by  accident,  now  and  then  dropped  into 
tie  nest,  I  judged  from  those  weighed  that  each  feed  was 


a  quarter  of  a  grain  upon  a  medium  ;  so  that  each  young 
one  was  supplied  with  eii^hteen  jxrains'  weiglit  in  a  day; 
and  as  the  young  birds  wiii^ht'<l  about  seventy-seven 
grains  at  the  time  tiiey  began  to  perch,  they  consumed 
nearly  their  we^ht  of  food  in  four  days  at  tnat  time.  I 
could  alwaya  pereeive,  by  the  animation  of  the  ymag 
brood,  when  the  old  one  waa  coming— probably  some  low 
note  indicated  her  approach ;  and,  in  an  instant,  every 
mouth  waa  open  to  receive  the  insect  morsel.  But  there 
appeared  no  regularity  in  the  supply  tjiven  by  the  parent 
bird  ;  sometimes  the  same  was  fed  two  or  three  limes  suc- 
cessively ;  and  I  generally  olwerved  that  the  strongest  got 
most,  being  able  to  reach  ikithest,  the  old  one  delivenng 
it  to  the  mouth  nearest  to  her;  and  after  each  feed  she 
waited  a  while  to  see  if  any  nuUed.* 

Mr.  Yarrell  remarks  that  the  nest  is  placed  under  a 
branch  of  fir.  anri  rrrnorally  towards  the  end  of  the  hovigh, 
being  supported  by  two  or  three  of  the  laterally  diverging 
and  penaent  twigs,  which  are  interwoven  with  the  moss  of 
whicn  the  outstae  of  the  nest  is  principally  composed. 
Thia  aeoorda  with  our  own  general  observations ;  but  we 
have  seen  the  nest,  with  young  in  it,  in  a  tali  yew  hedge. 
Its  most  fi-cquent  lining  consists  of  feathers.  The  eggs  are 
pale  reddish  white.  . 

The  cut  of  the  '  Soticie,'  in  the  *  Portraits  d'Oyseaux/ 
haa  tlM  IbUowias  qpntmitt  beneath  it 

'  IV  totii  oywaiix  Voyirau  plu*  plela  als  iofS 
Kit  la  Soucie  hnntaat  sur  Ip4  rliemiiu, 
Bt  HU  In  choas  ct  liertM*  dw  anUia. 
P  — |Wlit  filaa  aiu'siitra  qot  lOB  VlfS.* 


This  bird  must  not  be  confimnded  with  the  rarer  Fin- 

crested  IVren,  Peguh/i  ignieapilltu,  Roitelet  triple  ban- 
deau of  Tcmminck.  which  is  also  to  be  seen  in  Britain. 

WREN,  iMATTIIEW,  bishop  of  Ely,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Francis  Wren,  a  mercer  in  London,  where  he  was  born, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's  Cheap,  on  tlie  3rd  December, 
ISeS.  He  was  admitted  of  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge, 
on  the  23rd  June,  1601 ;  was  elected  fellow  on  9th  March, 
160ft :  and  took  his  degree  of  M  A  on  2nd  July.  1808.  He 
entered  in\o  lioly  nrdrrs  in  IGIO.  In  1614  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  rectory  of  Tevcrsham  in  Cambridgeshire. 
In  1621  he  was  appointetl  c  haplain  tu  PrincH'  Charles.  He 
attended  the  prince  in  his  strange  journey  into  Spain  in 
1623,  and  having  thus  had  opportunities  possessed^  by 
scarcely  any  other  churchman  of  ascertaining  the  opiniooa 
and  feelings  of  him  vHto  was  aRerwaids  to  be  king,  he  ee- 
quired  an  influence  with  the  clerg},,  which  niB^lc  him  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  calamities  which  Mjun  aflerwarda 
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orartookit.  in  1625  ha  «m  made  daan  of  Windaor  and 
Wolveriiainpton,  and  in  1629  one  of  the  jud^  of  the 

Star-Chamber.   lie  attended  Charles  I.  on  hi*  visit toScot- 
land  in  16.'J3,  but  he  failed  to  sound  the  reli/ious  feeling 
of  the  people  of  that  country  so  accurately  a*  he  had  done 
those  of  his  royal  master.    In  tlie  followiuB  year  he  was 
made  bishop  of  Hereford,  and  translated  on  5th  Decem- 
ber, 163S.  to  Nonrieh.  and  oa  5th  May.  163S»  to  Ely.  He 
was  empk]^  in  ttw  ooiwtitietioii  of  the  Scottiah  Smice- 
Hook,  or  Litorgy,  the  reading  of  which  in  Edinburgh  in 
1637  occasioned  those  riots  which  were  followed  by  the 
subscription  of  the  Covenant,  and  finally  led  to  the  great 
civil  war.    On  the  lUlh  December,  1640,  Hampden  was 
sent  by  the  Commons  on  a  message  to  the  Jx>rds  to  ac- 
quaint them  that  there  were  'certain  informations  of  a 
high  nature'  against  Wren. '  concerning  the  setting  up  of 
idolatry  and  superstition  in  divers  p]aoea«  and  exercising 
some  acts  of  it  m  his  own  pei-son,  with  divere  other  matters 
of  great  importance  :  am!  that  they  have  information  like- 
wise that  he  endeavours  an  escape."    An  ans\«er  w.is  re- 
turned, that  he  had  been  ordered  to  find  bail  in  10,000/. 
to  attend  the  judsment  of  parliament.    According  to 
a  paper  pretervea  in  the  '  Parentalia'  of  his  nepinew, 
'the  articles  of  impeachment  intended  to  be  pnamled 
ajrainst  him  related  to  such  charges  as  the  ratling  in  of  the 
.•iltur,  kneclinf?  at  the  siUTUinent,  and  other  matters  of; 
ceremonial,  which  afterwards  becanif  part  of  the  uniform 
observance  of  the  church  of  England.    There  is  no  doulA 
however  that  the  real  ground  of  the  change  against  him 
was  the  despotic  enforcement  of  his  own  views  in  clerical 
matters,  for  Clarendon,  who  praiaea  his  learning,  aaya  he 
vras  a  man  *of  severe  tour  nanire,'  and  charges  him  with 
having  so  vexatiously  enforced  the  discipline  of  the  church 
of  England  apainst  the  Flemish  refuijee^  and  otlier  di!>- 
sentcrs,  as  to  drive  many  of  them  from  his  diocese.  Tlie 
articles  of  impeachment  were  not  pursued,  but  he  re- 
mained a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  till  the  Restoration  of  1660. 
when  he  iraa  replaced  in  his  sea.  He  tamed  the  form  of 
prayer  used  on  the  29th  of  May  m  eommemoimtion  of  the 
Restoration.   He  died  on  the  24th  April,  1667.   He  built 
the  chapel  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  his 
nephew  Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  the  architert.    Of  a 
few  doctrinal  and  controversial  pamphlets  which  he  left 
behind  him,  the  titles  will  be  fbund  at  length  in  the  *Bio- 
grapbia  Britannicn.' 

WREN,  MATTHEW,  etdcst  son  of  Biahop  Wren,  was 
born  at  Cambridg^e,  in  1629.  He  was  for  some  time  a 
member  of  parliament.  He  was  also  secretary  to  the  earl 
of  Clarendon,  and  afterwards  to  tlie  duke  ot  York.  He 
died  in  lb72.  Matthew  Wren  was  the  author  of  '  Con- 
siderati  MIS  on  Mr.  Harrington  s  Commonwealth  of  Oceana, 
festraii.ed  to  the  first  Fart  of  the  Prcliminarica,'  London, 
8vo.,  putlished  anonymouslv;  *  Monarchy  asserted, 
or  the  State  of  Monarchical  and  Popular  Government ,  Iti 
Vindication  of  the  Considerations  upon  Mr.  Harrington's 
Oceana,'  Oxfortl,  1(>59,  fivo.  ;  London,  IGGO,  Rvo  ;  '  On 
the  Oiigin  and  Progress  of  the  Revolutions  in  England,'  in 
Gutch's  •  Collectanea  Cmtoat,'  vol.  i„  1781.  (Watt'a  Bib- 
tiolhera  Britannica.) 

WREN,  SIR  CHRISTOPHER,  bom  a:  ^  Knoyle, 
Wilts,  October  20th,  1632,  was  of  good  Umifyt  being  the 
son  of  Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  chaplain  in  ordinsrv  to 
Charles  I.,  and  dean  of  Windsor  ;  ana  nephew  to  Dr.  Mat- 
thew Wren,  successively  bishop  of  Hereford,  Norwich,  and 
Ely:  and  from  the  former  of  tiiesc  he  seems  to  have  in- 
herited a  taste  for  scientific  and  literary  studies,  that  of 
architecture  included  That  he  was  initiated  into  archi- 
tectuie  bgr  parental  example  is  highly  probable,  since  he 
was  not  educated  profeiBionally  to  the  practice  of  it,  hut 
applied  himself  to  it  onlv  theoretically,  and  nii^rht  never 
have  distinjjuished  hiniseff  ui  it  if  peculiar  circumstances 
had  not  led  to  the  exercise  of  his  talents. 

Though  in  his  childhood  of  weak  bodily  constitution. 
Wren  was  of  most  precocious  mind,  and  that  too  as  youth- 
fkil  genius  most  rarely  displays  itself— not  in  poetic  fanc^ 
and  feeling,  but  in  th«  abalniaer  patbe  of  science  and  phi- 
loeophy.  In  fact  it  almost  partakes  of  the  marvellous  when 
we  are  told  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  invented  an  m- 
trononiieal  iiHlrument,  a  pneumatic  engine,  and  another 
instrument  of  use  in  gnomonics.  Thest  inventions  pro- 
Dably  served  no  other  end  than  that  of  cau.Mng  him  to  be 
regaidMd  ai>  a  prodigy ;  and  the  fame  thus  acquired  no 
doubt  Helped  to  procure  for  him  at  Oxlbid,  where  he 


was  entered  aa  gentleman  eommmier  at  Wadham  Col- 
lege in  Ms  (tauneenth  year,  the  notice  of  Dr.  Willdns 

[WiLKiNs],  and  Seth  Wood,  Savilian  pnjfessor  of  ax 
tronomy.  A  philosopher  and  mathematician  of  the  age 
of  .iiixteen  wa*  a  phenomenon  :  and  even  before  then  he 
had  been  distinpnished  by  his  proficiency  in  anatomy,  mod 
had  been  employed  by  ?ir  Charles  Scarborough  as  his  de- 
monstrating aiaistaat.  While  at  Oxford  he  aswciatcd  with 
Hooke  (whom  he  aasiated  in  Ms '  MicrograpMa*)a]id  wOier 
scientific  men,  whose  meetings  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Aiture  Royal  Society.  In  1653  he  wa^  elected  a  Fellow  oi 
All  Souls  College.  Oxford. 

By  the  time  he  was  twenty-four  he  was  known  to  the 
learned  of  Europe  by  his  various  theories,  inventions,  and 
improvements.  In  August,  1667.  he  was  appointed  to  the 
professor's  diair  of  astronomy  at  Gresham  College,  Lon- 
don, and  three  years  after  to  that  of  the  Savilian  profestiorat 
Oxford,  when  he  resigned  the  Gresham  chair.     On  the 
establishment  of  the  Royal  Society  soon  after  the  Restora- 
tion, Wren  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  reputation  of 
that  body.   Thus  far  therefore  be  had  attained  to  h\f;h 
eminence  among  his  contemporaries,  but  it  was  such 
that  he  might  nave  remained  known  only  to  a  few. 
whereas  at  present  Ms  celebrity  as  an  architect  hss 
swallowed  up  all  his  other  titles  to  distinction.    At  that 
time  his  architectural  genius  had  hardly  dawned,  and  it 
wa-s  probably  chiefly  owing  to  his  general  reputation 
scietitihc  skill  that  he  was  appointed  by  Charles  11..  ;:i 
1661,  a-ssistant  to  Sir  John  Denham,  the  surveyor-geDeiaL 
and  was  commissioned  in  1663  to  surv^  and  report  spaa 
St  Paul's  Cathedral,  with  a  yiew  to  ita  natoratiOD.  or 
rather  the  entire  rebuilding  of  the  body  of  the  fabric  so  st 
to  reconcile  it  with  the  Corinthian  colonnade  added  to  it  by 
Jones.     Thi.i  -icheine  met  with  considerable  oppositior. 
both  from  the  clerpj'and  the  citizens,  there  beinij  strt>r.t 
prejudices  amongst'  the  latter  against  destroying  the  oi^ 
edifice ;  at  least  earnest  wishes  that  the  tower  should  be 
attU  preserved.    Diaseniona  and  piotmoted  diaffHaiinm, 
and  delay  of  course,  were  the  conaeqaenec,  nad  notMnf 
was  done.    But  if  this  undertaking  eeemod  likely  to  b« 
postponed  indefinitely,  if  not  to  n\\  to  the  ground  alto- 
gether, Wren  had  in  the  mean  time  been  employ e<i  cr. 
some  other  buildings — the  Shcldonian  Theatre  at  (JMori 
(1664-9),  and  the  Library  and  Neville  s  Court,  at  Trinin 
College,  Cambridge.  In  the  nme  interval,  and  durins  ik 
squabbles  on  the  subject  of  8t.  Panl'k,  he  yirited  Pam 
(16G.5),  where  the  works  of  the  T-oiivre  were  then  in  j^ro- 
irress,  and  he  had  bepiiti  to  diaw  up  some  observation^  rti 
the  state  of  architectnri'  in  that  capital,  but  bw    m  !"'- 
I  lunately  never  published  or  completed  them.  At  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  following  year  he  returned  home,  but  fcwod 
mafteis  neither  settled  nor  likely  to  be  aettlcd  in  regard  is 
St.  Panlls.  At  length  the  evenm  and  aeeidenta  br  whi^ 
architeelnra!  undertakings  are  so  greatly  controllea,  pata 
end  to  all  discussion  and  all  perplexity  as  to  retaining  anr 
part  of  the  old  fabric.    Political  event.s  had  frustrated 
Jones's  plans  for  the  Palace  of  Whitehall ;  an  event  of  i 
different  nature,  most  calamitous  in  itself  at  the  time,  hap- 
pened most  opportunely  for  Wren,  since  the  '  Great  Fin' 
of  Ijondon  not  only  decided  that  St.  Paul's  should  bt  ct> 
tirely  rebuilt  as  one  consistent  whole,  entirely  of  his  own 
idea,  but  also  opened  an  extensive  field  for  his  taJents  k 
various  other  metropolitan  buildings.     One  immediatt 
la/  our  arising  from  the  conflagration  was  to  make  a  survej 
o(  the  whole  of  the  ruins,  and  a  plan  for  laying  out  tht 
devastated  space  in  a  regular  and  commodious  manner, 
with  wide  streets  and  piaisas  at  intervals.   [Loitdox,  p. 
112i]   Yet  so  far  vras  tnis  plan  from  being  adopted,  that  it 
was  lost  sight  of  altogether  in- rebuilding  the  cit)':  thr 
new  streets  rose  up  in  that  dense  and  intricate  raa^e  d 
narrow  lanes  which  are  now  but  slowly  disappearing  before 
modern  imprcvenients  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  instead  of  the 
line  of  spacious  quays  along  the  Thames,  which  Wren 
proposed,  thu  river  is  entirely  shut  OOt  from  view  bv 
wharis  and  warehouses  in  sucti  manner  as  to  render  wif 
scheme  for  improrement  to  anjr  extent  in  regard  to  its 
banks  hardly  practicable.    It  is  not  indeed  to  be  v  -n 
dei-ed  at  that  amidst  such  a  scene  of  confu.vjon,  arhi 
under  the  pressure  of  immediate  necessity,  the  cltiren* 
should  have  paid  no  regard  to  schemes  of  arrhitectund 
magnificence ;  still  it  is  to  be  regretted  ttat  they  did  net 
adopt  some  geneml  plan,  providing  for  oommodioumeaa 
in  the  flnt  inatanoo*  and  for  cmbdiishment  to  grow  nf 
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•ftcnftrds  by  degree;^  and  under  more  i'avounible  circura- 
•tanceii. 

Thus  frustrated  in  his  idea  for  planning  an  entire  city, 
and  doomed  to  see  hi*  'New  London,'  like  Jones's  White- 
ball,  among  the  ihinn  that  might  have  been.  Wren  wm 
coBpeUed  to  confine  hie  unbitkm  within  narrower  limits. 
MM  to  turn  his  attention  towarda  individutil  edifices. 
Amon^  the  eariieat  of  these  were  the  Royal  Exchange, 
t^istom-house  (both  sinci-  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt), 
Tenipic  Bar,  the  Monument,  and  some  churches,  including 
that  of  St.  SteplienX  Walbrook ;  all  of  which  were  erected 
before  St.  Paul's  was  begun :— and  previous  to  that  great 
event  in  hia  profesaionar  life,  we  may  here  record  two  in- 
adenta  in  hia  private  one :  in  1672  he  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood;  and  in  1774  married  a  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Lodhill,  atler  whose  decease  he  took  for  his  second 
wife  a  daughter  of  Viscount  FitzwiUiam,  an  Irijsh  peer; 
and  by  botii  these  ladies  he  had  iwue. 

All  this  time  he  bad  not  been  idle  in  regard  to  the  in- 
tended  cathedral,  but  had  preptared  various  designs  and 
models.  Iho  one  however  which  he  himself  was  most 
soliatollB  to  see  adopted  was  set  aside  for  that  now  exe- 
cuted; and  even  tlu  re  lie  wa.s  eorupelled  to  make  several 
alterations  conirHry  to  his  judsjment.  Of  this  l^»t,  jilanb 
.iiid  otlier  archi'.i  ( tiiral  drawings  are  so  common  that 
almost  any  description  of  it  is  superfluous,  but  it  is  not  so 
with  his  own  favourite  project,  which,  though  invariably 
relemd  to*  1ms  seldom  been  explained  by  any  drawings ; 
on  mikh  aeeomit  w»  hers  exhibit  the  plan  sa  the  clearest 
and  brieftit  dsseription  of  it. 


The  composition  is  compact  aod  simple,  limmng  a 
•kingle  genera]  octagonal  mass,  surmounted  by  a  cupola, 
:ind  extended  on  its  west  side  by  a  portico,  and  a  short 

Muve  or  vestibule  within  ;  aiiil  thcic  is  a!>o  a  great  deal  of 
I> lay  produced  by  the  allernate  eiirved  sides  of  the  main 
iKKiy  of  the  edifice.    Of  this  desii^ti  one  great  recom- 
mendation insisted  upon  by  Wren  was  that  there  would  be 
only  a  lingle  order;  yet  though  this  is  troe  as  regards 
javoiding  supercolumniation  or  order  over  order,  there 
would  in  fact  have  been  two  onlinaneet  (both  Corinthian), 
M.  larger  one  for  the  portico  or  we!>t  elevatinn.  and  one 
ufjon  a  smaller  scaie  (out  raised  to  the  sAme  level  of  en- 
1  ;».blature,  by  beitr^r  placed  on  a  lofty  stylobate)  iu  the 
.side  elevations,  which  would  have  been  iturmounted  only 
1>y  an  attic  and  balustrade.   Such  a  combination  of  two 
ordinmwcs  might  pcrhns  have  been  objected  to  by  some 
nn  rather  ttecnttoos,  nmwi^anding  tnst  there  is  ample 
authonty  for  it  in  the  works  of  Pallauio  and  o1her>*  of  the 
Itiilian  school;  but  it  would  at  all  events  have  produced 
picturesque  vaiiLty.  and  the  larger  order  of  the  portico 
x<rould  have  appeared  the  more  imposing  by  contrast  with 
other.  It  is  lurt her  to  be  obssiTcd  vuX  that  ordinnwo 
P.  U,,  No.  liiU 


la  kept  distinct  iVoni  the  other  bv  beiujj  confined  to  a  bepa- 
rate  elevation  of  the  buildinp.'  As  to  the  interior,  the 
parts  are  beautifully  grouped  together,  so  as  to  produce  at 
once  both  regularity  and  intricacy,  yet  it  does  not  seem  by 
any^msaas  pmticularly  well  adaplsd  for  the  Protestant 
semee,  there  being  no  space  (br  a  ooDected  congres^tion. 
except  in  the  circular  area  beneath  the  dome,  which  could 
not  be  fitted  up  for  such  purpose  without  being  fuither 
inclosed  ;  whereby  also  in  other  respects  the  grandeur  oS 
the  ensemble,  as  it  shows  itj>elf  in  the  plan,  would  hart 
been  greatly  impaired. 

Hie  comparison  of  that  first  idea  with  the  one  after- 
wards adopted  mskes  evidsnt  slmost  opposite  modes  of 
treatment  botli  as  to  arrangement  and  proportions.  While 
the  first  exhibits  concentration  and  unilbrm  hpacioubneHs 
the  other  is  more  extended  as  to  leiig^th.  but  contracted  m 
other  respects,  and  the  diagonal  vistas  tliat  would  have 
been  obtained  in  tlie  other  case  srs  aUagSthsr  lost.  It 
may  be  observed  too  that  the  nafs,  or  mmm  «cm  of  the 
cross,  is  rendered  apparenUy  ahortv  thu  tho  eOStem  one, 

externaUy,  boiqg  broken  so  ss  to  fiMm  a  sooood  orwsstom 
transept 


The  first  stone  of  the  present  ediBcc  was  laid  June 
1675 ;  the  choir  was  opened  for  divine  service  in  December, 
1697,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in  thirty-five  years,  thi 
Isst  stone  on  the  summit  of  the  lantern  being  laid  by  the 
architects  son  Christopher  in  1710.  Taken  altogether, 
the  present  St.  Paul's  is  a  tnily  fflorioua  work— its  cupola 
matchless  in  beautv ;  yet  all  noble  as  it  is.  the  fabric  will 
not  bear  to  \w  ritjiJly  bcrutinized  in  the  spirit  of  captious 
criticism;  and  of  late  years  no  little  of  such  criticism  ha.«. 
been  brought  to  bear  against  it.  Among  other  faults,  it  is 
alleged  that  its  real  form  and  construction  are  masked,  the 
upper  order  of  the  side  elevations  being  merely  a  screen 
concealing  the  buttresses  and  clerestoiy  windows  of  th^ 
nave ;  also  that  the  same  is  in  a  great  measure  the  ease 
with  the  cupola,  the  external  dome  being  considerably 
loftier  than  the  inner  one,  being  so  elevated  chiefly  for 
effect  : — Tme ;  and  that  effect  is  mo.'*t  ailinirably  ac- 
compltithed.  The  last  reproach  is  all  the  more  incon- 
sistent, because  it  has,  if  nw  proceeded  from,  been  repeated 
by  those  who,  while  thqr  censure  St.  Paul's  dome  ts  bein|r 
larger  than  ttie  interior  actually  required,  not  only  tolerate 
but  are  in  ecstasies  with  a  Gothic  spire — a  feature  built 
altogether  for  external  efl"ect,  and  (juifc  useless  as  regards 
the  interior  of  the  structure,  otherwise  than  as  giving  sta- 
bility to  tiie  tower.  Another  chav|^e  which  has  now  started 
up  upinst  Wren  is  that  he  was  either  ignorant  or  gKMslv 
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neffli^ent  of  the  pnneiples  of  eedeaiutical  design — of 
'  symbolism,'  *  spintualisin,'  '  sacramentality,'  &c.  Hut 
Wren  simply  endeavoured  to  adapt  his  churches  to  Pro- 
testant conmgatiotu,  and  so  far  generally  showed  consi- 
derable skill,  but  it  must  be  eonfesMd  veiy  nrelj  any 
taate,  or  au^ht  MBovnting  to  arahHeetaml  dMurtoter  and 
•tyle.  Of  his  numerous  churches  in  the  city,  very  few 
indeed  have  any  claims  to  notice  for  beauty  of  design. 
They  are,  almost  without  exception,  in  a  tuavy  uncouth 
manner,  chiefly  marked  by  a  number  of  large  arched  and 
small  circular  windows,  the  former  of  which  appear  little 
better  than  so  many  dismal  sape  glazed  in  the  most  ordi- 
aarjr  manner.  Then  is  notUnf  m  any  one  of  them  to 
remind  us  of  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's — nothing  in  their 
external  design  that  will  bear  the  slightest  comparison 
with  such  exquisitely  beautiful  bits  in  that  structure  as  the 
tvro  semicircular  porticos  of  its  transepts,  worthy  models 
for  church  fa9ades.  Even  in  his  campanili — ^the  far-famed 
•taepies  of  8L  Brida's  and  Bow  Church,  thare  is  little  tn 
■dfliiiv  tveept  the  mare  feneral  oatliiw,  fiv  they  are 
itvange  compound'^  of  incon^mous  parts  oddly  put  to- 
gether, and  Dol  parlicularly  elegant  in  themselves:  the 
'ahsKrd  steeple"  oi  St. George's,  Bloomsbury.  has  far  more 
cla&iiical  taste  and  dignity  than  those  of  vVren.  The  in- 
terior of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  has  also  been  greatly 
ovarratedl,  fiv  aUowing  all  the  ueiit  claimed  for  it  in  re- 
nrd  to  the  dome  and  cuHimnB,  the  effect  that  wooM  else 
be  produced  by  thorn  is  sadly  marred  by  the  poverty  and 
ta^tele&sncvs  of  all  the  rest,  and  the  spottiness  occasioned 
hy  the  mean  liitie  oval  windows  and  others,  which  we 
might  say  produce  a  chilling  and  vulgar  sort  of  light. 

Indiscriminate  adniration  and  pau«  of  the  works  of  a 
mat  ariiat,  hmvaver  anworthv  toay  ta»f  be  of  hio,  are 
the  comiptioB'or  eriticism  and  taste ;  and  anoni^  Wren's 
there  are  many  in  which  no  one  would  affect  to  discern 
any  beauties,  were  it  not  for  his  name.  They  might  be 
deducted  nearly  a!i  without  deductine:  an  iota  from  his 
proud  title  to  lame  as  the  architect  of  St.  Paul's.  Almost 
all  the  rest  that  he  did  serves  rather  to  encumber  than  to 
add  aoftbiog  to  the  gtoiy  derived  from  that  iinjgle  monu- 
ment or  art.  It  n  the  aoly  however  of  the  biographical 
chronicler  to  notice  what  the  mere  critic  would  pass  over; 
hut  instead  of  here  specifying  Wren's  other  performances 
one  by  vne  we  annex  a  chronolojncal  list  of  them  to  this 
article  as  mure  convenient  for  reference,  and  resume  our 
biem^hical  notice  of  the  architect  himself. 

One  worli  which  wotdd  proiaabljr  have  not  a  little  aug- 
mented his  fhme  wee  a  deMm  for  a  magnifleent  mausoleum 
to  the  memory  of  Charles  L  ;  yet  though  parliament  voted 
70,0()O/.  for  the  purpose  in  lb78,  the  design  wa-s  abandoned, 
and  the  money  a])plied  more  conformably  with  the  per- 
sonal tastes  of  Cliarles  II.  Wren  had  been  thwarted  in  his 
ideas  for  another  monument,  namely,  the  column  lo- 
called*  which  he  bad  oooeeived  veiy  differeotljr  aod  veijr 
diarMterislically,  the  shaft  being  adorned  with  inlt  ilamee 
kniillg  fi^om  the  loop-holes ;  btit  no  such  pattern  was  to 
be  found  in  the  'five  orders,"  therefore  as  'the  impotence 
of  indecision  ever  I  esort-i  to  precedent,  and  ignorance  takes 
refuge  in  common-place,'  that  design  was  set  aside  for  the 
very  common-place  affair  which  we  now  see.  He  had  re- 
sifned  the  office  of  Saviliaa  Prafeaor  in  16^  be  accepted 
ttat  of  Preddent  of  the  Royal  Soeietr  in  1680,  and  he  also 
sat  several  times  in  parliament,  but  his  numerous  and  im- 
portant professional  engagements  left  him  little  leisure  for 
other  pursuits  or  duties.  Enjoyins:  the  favour  of  succiis- 
sive  princes,  he  was  employed  by  Queen  Mar)'  to  complete 
the  buildings  at  Greenwich,  to  be  appropriated  as  a  Royal 
Naval  Hoepital;  and  Wren's  additions  to  that  noble  pile 
are  well  wwthy  of  the  architect  of  St.  Rml**,  although,  by 
some  gtranpe  caprice,  less  quMed  as  proofs  nf  his  i:<"iius 
than  several  of  his  infeilor  performances.  In  his  additions 
to  Hampton  Court  for  William  III.  he  was  less  lortunate  ; 
perhaps  unfortunate  in  being  controlled  by  the  taste  of  the 
nng.  If  it  u  not  actually'  a  blot  upon  his  <'ame,  as  was  his 
work  at  Windsor  CastJe,  Hampton  Comt  adtis  nothing  to  it, 
whereas  he  might  perhaps  have  prodneed  a  piece  of  pala^ 
ti^  architecture  at  Win<Isor  had  his  pl\n  for  erecting  a 
distinct  pile  of  building  on  the  south  'iide  of  the  Upper 
Ward  been  adopted.  [Windsor  Casi i.k,  p.  463  ]  Still 
palaces  do  not  appear  to  have  been  exactly  Wren  s  forte,  at 
feast  not  if  we  juajte  by  such  specimens  as  he  has  given  us 
in  Marlborough  House  and  some  portions  of  St.  James's. 

After  the  death  of  Aiue,  the  nek  of  his  royal  patrons, 


Wren  was  disponeased  of  his  oiBoe  of  emTeyo^feTl«nl 

(which  he  had  held  for  forty-nine  years),  veiy  little  totlve 
credit  of  George  I.,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  'one  Benson,' 
the  man  who  by  succeeding  him  in  that  capacity  hu  pre- 
served a  name  from  oblivion  by  perpetuating  it  for  lactnf 
shame  and  contempt.  To  Wren  himself  however  tirii  d» 
charge  from  office  must  have  been  rather  a  welcome  tc- 
lease  than  otherwise ;  for,  verging  towards  nmetv,  he  eovld 
then  have  little  further  worldly  ambition,  even  had  be  not 
already  amply  gratified  it.  The  close  of  his  life  wunotn 
much  to  be  pitied  as  to  be  envied,  for  if  he  paned  the  lul 
five  years  of  his  existence  in  retirement  arKl  in  ooinm> 
tive  obscurity,  he  passed  them  in  serenity  of  nm  lal 
placid  content.  The  struggles  of  dissolution  were  tpsrtd 
nim,  for  without  any  previous  symptoms  of  approachinf 
death  he  was  found  dead,  reposine  in  his  chair  sHer  diniw 
(February  25th,  1723.  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age). 

He  received  the  tardy  honour  of  a  splendid  funend  in 
St.  Paul's^  whew  hn  remains  were  deposited  in  the  ctTpt, 
with  no  otiier  adornment  to  his  tomb  than  the  inscriptKn 
on  it,  with  the  sublimely  eloquent  kgeod— lm» 
mentura  quseris,  circumspice.' 

Christopher,  the  architect's  son  by  his  first  tnsiria^ 
and  who  sat  in  parliament  for  Windsor  about  1718, 
author  of  a  work  entitled  '  Numismatum  Antiquonia 
Sylloge,'  4to.,  1706 ;  and  he  oonipoeed  the  chief  put  d 
the  *  Perentafia,  or  Memoifs  of  the  Fkmily  of  the  wreo,' 
but  left  it  unfinished  at  his  death  (1747):  it  *■ 
completed  by  Stephen  Wren,  Sir  Christopher's  gTsndJon, 
and  published  in  \7iM.  This  work  must  be  conside.-fi 
rather  as  a  mere  register  of  dates  and  facts  than  a  biopv 
phy ;  for  as  to  the  last,  it  is  dry  and  tedious,  yet  valuablt  a 
an  authentic  record*  and  as  lucb  it  hsa  always  been  refeiml 
to.  An  SoviV  Lilirvy  at  Oxford  contains  other  more  is- 
teresting  records  of  the  great  architect's  profenoa] 
studies,  in  a  collection  of  onirinal  drawings  by  him;  tsi 
it  excites  not  only  regret,  but  some  astonishment  alu  thii 
these,  or  at  least  a  selection  of  the  most  interesting  (rf 
them,  should  never  have  been  published.  In  fact  coa- 
parativeljr  few  of  Wren's  buildings  have  been  fully  it 
scribed  or  described  at  all  by  anthcntie  ai^eehml 
delineations,  or  otherwsc  than  by  mere  views.  In  18C 
however  was  published  a  very  large  and  highly  finisbea 
engraving  exhibitinif  all  the  structures  erected  bj'  hifl 
brought  t<^ethtr  into  one  extensive  group.  This  kindot 
frraphic  synopsis  was  from  a  composition  by  the  pres<r; 
ProCBsaor  of  Architecture  at  the  Kflval  Academf  (C.  il- 
OoeiMriU)i  lad  is  appropriately  enmed  ft  •  tiMtlihi 
MeOMny  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.' 

Chronological  Lint. 

1663  Pembroke  College  Chapel,  Cambridge. 

1664-9  Sheldonian  Theatre.  Oxford. 

leet  Bnildings  at  l^ty  College,  Gambridfe. 

1666  library.  ditto,  ditto. 

1667  Royal  Exchange,  London. 

166H-77  Emmanuel  College  Chapel,  Camteige. 
]G68  Custom-house^  LouUlk 
1670  Temple  Bar. 

1671-7  The  Monument,  London  (208 fiw4  high) 
1070-4  St.  Sepokhre'vNewi 
1671-6  Spire  and  Chmwh  of  1 

1671-R6  St.  Lawrence.  Jewry. 
167'2-9  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook. 
1672  St.  Michnel's.  CoinbiU. 

1672  St  Manr-at-Hili. 

1673  St  Bennet  lUk,  Tfaicadneedle  Street,  dsins  •*» 

taken  down. 

1674-96  College  of  Phjeidue,  Wamiifc  loi  (P* 

converted  into  a  market). 
1G75  St.  Paul's  begun. 
1G75  Hoval  Observatorv,  Greemrfeb. 
16H0  St.  Biide's,  Fleet  Street. 
1680  St.  Swithin's. 

1661<4  Gatowaj  Tower,  Chiirt  Chuich,  Ozfoid. 
1682-60  Chelsea  Hoe^tal. 

\fm  St.  An(lioline's,W(rfB«g street. 
16K3  The  Palace  at  Winchester,  which  was 
finished,  and  is  now  a  barracks.  [WiNCBMm*] 
1683  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford, 
ltK3  Queen's  Colleee  Chapel,  Oxfbld. 
1683  St.  Jamea'si  Weshmnster. 
16B84  8t  CSMientrk,  Emtcbeap. 
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10R4  St.'MactiB'k  Ludgate. 

1684  Made  oomptroller  of  workvatWindiorOHtiA. 

1686  St.  Andrew's,  Holbora. 

1687- 1701  Christ  Church,  NtWgil*. 

leuO  Hampton  Court. 

1692  Morden  College.  Blackbmth. 

1666  Gratowieh  Hospital. 

16B6  St  Omutea'is  in  the  East,  Tower  and  Spire. 

1703  Buckingham  House,  London  (now  tdun  down). 

1709  Marlborough  House,  I^ndon. 

1713  \Ve:,tmin»tei  Abbey,  Towers  of  west  front. 

(A4C:unningham'&  Bnliih  Painier*.  Seulptorgt  and  Ar- 
dkiUetti  Elmes's  Lt/e  fVreni  PWUtriai  SiHtry  qf 
Sngtomdi  ass.  Memoranda.) 

WRESTLING  affords  m  obviovs  •  mmm  of  trying  the 
bodily  strength  and  activity  of  men,  that  it  has  probably 
formed  one  of  the  athletic  exerci&es  of  almo^t  every 
nation,  at  least  ot'  every  warlike  nation.  It  was  in  u>e 
among  the  Greeks  from  the  earliest  times.  Perhaps  the 
oldest  description  of  a  wrestling-match  is  that  given  by 
Homar  in  the  '  Iliad '  (xxiti.,  7(XL  Sea.).  Thia  contest  was 
ona  of  the  great  games  whien  Aoullsa  prorided  to  dignify 
the  funeral  of  his  friend  Patroclua.  The  wrestlers  were 
Ajax  and  Ulysses.  The  prize  for  the  victor  was  a  irlpod, 
valued  at  twelve  oxen ;  the  compensation  to  the  van- 
quished for  his  toil  was  a  female  slave,  valued  at  four 
oxen.  The  wrestlers  were  naked,  except  a  girdle  round 
tbakwM.  Having  wdkad  into  tba  oaolia  oC  tM  nog,  they 
laid  hold  of  ona  anothw  *with  thrir  anas  and  strong 
hands;'  and  their  efforts  to  throw  each  other  down  were 
such,  that,  as  Homer  describes  it,  their  backs  croaked,  the 
perspiration  flowed  from  them,  and  many  lumps,  red  with 
blood,  rose  on  tbair  aides  and  shoulders.  These  exertions 
were  continuod  so  long  that  the  spectators  became  weary, 
and  Ajax  than  proposed  to  Ulyaaea  that  the  one  should 
to  lift  the  otiier.  Ajax  immMiately  fifted  Ulysses,  who, 
with  his  usual  skill,  struck  his  bulky  opponent  with  his 
foot  fiom  b«hind  in  the  bend  of  the  knee,  and  tlien  Ajax, 
thrown  oft"  his  balance,  fell  on  his  back,  wilh  Ulysses  on 
his  breast.  If  it  had  been  the  Cumberland  game,  Ulysses 
would  have  been  declared  the  victor,  but  the  Greek  con- 
tast,  which  waa  a  tarribla  thai  oCstfaogth  and  not  at  all  a 
sport,  required  a  wrestler,  mlsas  ha  nve  np  the  aoatest; 
to  be  thrown  three  times  before  he  was  vanquished. 
Ulv&sea  then  attempted  to  lift  Ajax  from  the  ground,  but 
unly  raised  him  a  little,  and  in  the  struggle  they  fell  aide 
by  aide.  They  would  bavs  tisan  again  to  renew  the  con- 
ttst.  if  Achilles  had  not  pat  ft  alopto  and  aarignoA  an 
•qui  lawaid  to  each. 

Bueh.  or  aooiething  like  it,  eonthnicd  to  be  the  trsaal 
manner  of  wresthng  in  Greece  till  long  after  Homer's  time. 
The  girdle  (n-ipifw^a)  seems  to  have  pone  out  ot  use  about 
the  15th  Olympiad,  and  thencel'oipraid  they  wrestled  en- 
tirely nake<{,  with  the  body  oiled,  to  make  the  skin  supple 
and  to  check  perspiration,  and  sprinkled  with  fine  sand  or 
dnst»  to  ao^a  them  to  retain  their  hold.  From  this  time 
they  seem  generally  to  have  at  first  stood  apart,  watching 
to  obtain  thw  most  advantageous  grasp  of  each  other,  and 
displayini,'  in  their  preparatory  movements,  as  well  as  in 
the  subsequent  struggle,  a  series  of  beautiful  attitudes. 
They  are  represented  on  antient  monuments  in  every 
wmnuf  of  paailioBt  sometimes  grasping  each  other  by  the 
wiists,  aoncdaea  mtmd  the  shoulders,  and  sometimaa  the 
one  has  seised  tiie  ottier  ronnd  the  loins,  and  has  lifted 
him  up  with  his  head  downwards.  This  mode  of  wrestling 
was  called  iraXi;  6p6^.  or  erect  wresthng:  but  there  was 
another  kind,  which  was  indeed  occasionally  the  concluding 
part  of  the  erect  wrestle,  called  ivwtKawdkti,  in  which 
tbxy  sbuggled  oa  the  giouad ;  tiiia  vraa  always  a  cruel 
00Dtest«  soaaetimes  aoeonqpaniad  with  bUtaig  and  similar 
awans  of  anno3ranee,  and  was  eontimied  tUI  one  of  tfiem 
yielded,  or  was  quite  exhausted,  or  actually  strangled. 

The  ir<£Xij  (wrest  liner  I  was  also  combined  with  the  in/y^ij 
boxing),  and  this  alternate  game  was  called  wafKpdnov 
(irSv,  *  all '  or  •  every,"  and  rpifroi,  '  force '  or  '  strength  *), 
e^ery  power  of  the  body  being  then  brought  into  action. 
The  five  principal  exercises  of  the  Greeks  were  also  oom- 
bincd  into  one  game,  wMeh  vras  ealled  wlvn»\a»;  in  this 
game  all  the  exercises  were  performed  by  the  same  per- 
sons in  the  same  day:  these  exercises  were,  leaping 
{SXfia),  running  (Jp^^oc),  throwing  the  disctis  {iivnt), 
throwing  the  spear  j^dg^ynor),  and  wrcatling  (jrdhi). 

Um  HOBWHwtaiffii^gwaiait  inwtaitioBolwii  WarAms 


of  Greek  wrestling,  wittMmt  any  potida  of  difltnenee  de- 
serving of  notice. 
*  Merry  England '  of  the  oTden  time  abounded  In  bodily 

exercises  of  many  kinds,  and  wrestling  was  one  among 
them  which  wa.s  practised  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Except  in  the  north,  the  game  seems  to  have  been  gene- 
rally similar  to  the  Cornish  game  as  still  in  use.  In  the 
common  game,  the  hold  was  taken  by  the  collar  and  waist- 
band; in  the  prize  game  the  body  was  stnp])ed  to  the 
waist,  and  each  had  a  girdle,  something  like  a  shawl,  over 
one  shoulder  and  under  the  other,  for  his  opponent  to  take 
hold  of.  A  ram  was  one  of  the  most  common  prizes.  In 
the  Prologue  to  Chaueai^  *  Canterbury  Tales,'  we  ate  told 
of  the  miliar  that 

*  At  wnsOtaic  ba  waaU  iMf*  awqr  th»  mi.* 
But,  according  to  the  old  poem  called  '  A  Lytel  Geste  of 
Robyn  Hode,'  pnzes  of  greater  value  and  dignity  were 
somelinu's  given— ,\  white  bul),  a  great  courser,  witb saddle 
and  bridle,  a  pipe  ot  wine,  and  a  red  gold  rinr. 

In  old  times  the  Londoners  were  distinguisned  for  thefr 
skill  in  wrestling.  Matthew  Parisi  in  *  Hist.  Ang..!  anno 
1222,  says  that  tnsy  held  their  anniversary  meeting  for  thb 
came,  in  the  6th  year  of  Henry  HI.,  near  the  hospital  of 
St.  Matilda,  at  St.  Giles's  in  the  Fields,  where  I  hey  were 
met  by  the  inhabilant^  ol  the  city  ol  Westminster  and 
suburbs.  The  prize  was  a  ram,  and  the  Londoners,  having 
been  victorious,  accepted  a  challenge  to  meet  their  oppo- 
nenta  in  Westminster}  they  did  meet  theoit  and  the  rawUt 
was  a  quarrel,  a  fight,  and  a  tumult  whieh  lasted  some  days. 
Stow  mentions  another  tumult  at  a  wi estling-maicli  near 
Clerkenwell  in  1453.  Wrestling  iiad  lallen  muili  into 
disuse  in  Stow  s  time.  '  In  the  monih  ol  August,'  says 
Stow,  '  about  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  apostl^ 
before  the  Lord  Mayor*  aldermen,  and  sherifis  of  LondoOb 
plaeed  in  a  large  tent  near  unto  Clarkanwell«  of  old  tima 
were  divers  days  spent  In  the  pestime  of  vrrestling,  where 
the  officers  ot  the  city,  namely,  the  sheriffs,  serjcants,  and 
yeomen,  the  porters  of  the  kint^'s  beam  or  weiijii-house 
(now  no  such  men),  and  others  ol'  the  city.  wer<^  ctmilen- 
gais  of  all  men  in  the  suburbs,  to  wrestle  for  games  ap- 
poinlad ;  and  on  other  days  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  sJder- 
nian»  and  sheriff^  in  Fenaburie  Field,  to  shoot  the  atandard, 
broad  aiTOW,  and  flight,  for  games ;  Init  now,  of  late  years, 
the  wrestling^  is  only  practised  at  BHrlholomew's  day  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  shooting,  some  three  or  four  days  atter, 
in  one  afternoon,  and  no  more." 

Wrestling  is  not  much  practiaed  in  England  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  except  in  the  north,  especially  in  Cumberland 
aad  Wcatnioralaod»and  the  aoiith<iweat,  in  Oomwall  and 
Devonshin.  The  Cornwall  and  Cmnbamaad  wraatling  are 
distinct  gjum,  and  aia  paifcfsd  in^  qgita  n  diffeiant 

manner. 

In  a  Cornwall  juiia  gainti  4 he  wrestlers  wear  a  short 
strong  jacket,  which  seems  to  have  superseded  the  old 
girdle  round  the  shoulders,  and  is  used  for  the  same  par 
poee.  They  generally  take  hold,  not  deKberataly  but  by  a 
catch,  mostly  aiming  to  seiae  the  Jaetcet  with  one  hand  as 
far  as  possible  behind  the  shoulder,  while  with  the  other 
hand  they  endeavour  to  gra»p  the  .-leeve  m  the  opposite 
arm  about  the  wrist  or  elbow.  The  shouldi  r-hoid  is  mostly 
retained,  if  posable,  but  the  other  is  aliilled  when  in  ttie 
ooune  of  the  aboggle  an  opportunity  prsaents  itself  of 
passing  the  ami  vaand  the  loins,  an  as  to  give  what  ia 
ealled  a  ObnMi  hog.  or  ki  any  other  way  wmch  ofl^  an 
advantage.  A  powerful  wrestler,  when  he  eets  an  extra 
purchase,  will  ■ometimes  pull  his  op|)onent.  head  foremost 
and  heels  up,  over  his  shoulder.  The  most  objectionable 
part  of  the  Cornish  game,  as  sometimes  practised  in  Lon- 
don, thongh,  we  believe,  it  is  not  common  in  Cornwall  or 
Devonshire^  is  that  of  wearing  heavy  shoes,  and  kicking 
each  oHier^s  shins ;  and  though  the  fWmt  of  the  leg  is  de- 
fended by  a  strong  piece  of  leather,  the  blood  is  made  to 
flow  abundantly.  Those  who  wish  for  a  more  det.iiled 
account  of  the  Cornish  wrest  lini;  may  consult  '  Jlpoyviivatr 
ftara:  the  Inn-Play,  or  Comiah-hu?  W-esiler:  digested 
tn  a  method  whieh  teacheth  to  break  all  Holds,  and  throw 
most  Fklls  mathematically;  by  Sir  Thomas  Par|cyns,  of 
Banny,  Baronet,'  Nottinghani.  1717,  2nd  eifit,  4to.  Fra- 
fixed  are  •  loatltntes  Ibr  Teang  Wrestlen,  by  WiUiaa 

Tunatail." 

The  Cumberland  wrestlint^  is  essentially  distinev.ished 
from  that  of  Cornwall  by  the  manner  of  taking  hold  and 
by  tba  aatOad  rales  of  fna  game.  In  a  pnze  game  the 
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wrestlers  advance  into  the  centre  of  the  ring,  shake  hands, 
tlmm  off  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shoes,  and  then  proceed  to 
tett«  bold,  which  i*  done  by  each  puaing  the  left  trni  over 
the  riirht  ihonlder  of  hia  o^iponent,  the  lin^ht  arm  under 
the  left  arm,  and  crraspinc  the  \vri<t  behind  the  back.  In 
doing  this  there  is  an  obvious  advantagf  in  taking  hold  as 
Wwas  powible  on  the  back.  If  one  of  them  lias  got  such 
an  unfair  advantage,  by  *  a  snap,'  or  sudden  catch,  the 
other  iauovdSately  unlooses  his  hands,  and  tlw  hold  must 
be  takea  uww;  nordoea  the  wrestling  eommence  till  each 
ii  Mtblicd  tiwt  the  hold  of  hie  0|^nent  ia  flur.  The 
bodlM  an  thrown  slopincrly  backt  with  the  feet  far  apart, 
each  endeavourinir  to  pull  in  the  other,  so  as  to  get  the  neel 
or  kni-e  behind  th:it  ol  his  opponent,  or  to  tnni  him  over 
the  hip.  or  to  lift  hiin  up  and  throw  him  on  his  back,  or  to 
put  in  practice  some  of  the  numeiont  ftints  and  trips  of 
which  every  firatprate  wreatler  baa  mne  almoat  peculiar 
tohfamelf.  T1iewreat1iDriioathegreenaod,«tidla,forthe 
mo«t  part,  perfectly  harmless,  and  seldom  of  long  duration, 
thoupn  the  struggle  is  exceedingly  severe  while  it  lasts. 
If  inif  IhiowH  the  other  on  his  buck,  he  is  the  winner, 
whether  he  stands  or  is  pulled  down  by  the  loser  upon  him- 
•e1£  Htwho  is  thrown  is  technically' said  to  be  '  grassed.* 
If  tbey  come  to  the  sround  aide  by  aide,  the  fall  is  not  fair, 
■adtiMynnHtwvemeorer  again.  Pnr  after  pair  wrestle 
in  succession  till  all  have  wrestled  once,  when  the  winners 
wrestle  again,  and  the  losers  retire  till  only  a  single  pair 
remain,  who  are  trencrally  the  most  powerful  and  skilful  of 
all.  and  then  the  last  and  mostly  the  severest  struggle  de- 
cides who  is  the  winner  of  the  first  prize.  A  great  Cum- 
beriand  wrwtling-match  brines  together  nearly  all  the  best 
wnaden  fltMB  crcnr  part  of  Cumberiand  and  from  many 
parts  of  Westmoreland.  The  lar^neat  and  most  powerftil 
men  enter  the  ring  '  for  all  weights  f  the  smaller  and 
lighter  men  wrestle  in  the  ring  '  for  light  weights,'  for 
whom  separate  prizes  are  assigned.  A  wre«>tler  who 
intends  to  contend  for  the  chief  prizes  puts  himself  through 
a  coune  of  training  for  weeks  previously,  as  if  he  were 
foinff  to  flgfat  a  prize  battle.  The  Cumberland  manner  of 
wrestling  is  piaetised,  with  littla  vaiiation,  tbron^^ 
lowlands  of  Scotland,  as  well  ai  m  Wbrthombanand  and 
Durham. 

The  other  I'avonrite  games  of  the  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland  men  are  leaping  and  running:  these  two 
games  generally  accompany  the  wrestling  as  prize  games, 
m  wUnb  the  best  wrestlers  frequently  contend,  as  well  as 
odwti.  In  running  perhaps  the  mhabitants  of  other  parts 
of  England  may  equal  them;  hot  in  leaping— high  leap, 
standmg-jump.  running-jump,  and  hop  atap-and-jMntp— 
thev  are  probably  unrivalled. 

A  prize-game  of  (Cumberland  wrestling  is  held  every 
year  in  lA)ndon  :  many  of  the  wrestlers  are  life-guardsmen. 
Priie-games  of  Cornish  wrestling  are  also  held  in  London. 

(Dwiumaif  ^  OreeA  and  Soman  AnHquitist ;  Potter's 
Ormian  AnHquitin;  Strati^  Bporit  tmd  FatUme*,  by 

Hone;  Stow's  ifurvr:/  of  London.) 
WREXHAM.  [Dknuiohshirk.] 

WRIGHT,  EDWARD,  a  malhemaUcian,  the  account  of 
whose  life  and  writmgs  is  generally  ao  loosely  given  that 
it  will  be  worth  while  to  devote  a  little  more  space  to  him 
than  hia  celebritr  would  otherwise  demand.  He  was  bom 
«t  Garvestan  in  Norfolk,  but  the  date  is  not  known.  He 
was  edacated  at  Cains  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow.  Dr.  Hutton  (in  the  preface  to  his 
logarithms)  quotes  a  translation  of  what  he  calls  'a  Latin 
piece  taken  out  of  the  annals  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,' 
in  which  it  i.s  stated  that  Wright  bad  great  mechanical 
knowledge,  and  was  most  expert  in  the  making  of  instru- 
menlar  that  he  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  plan  of  bring- 
ing water  from  Ware  to  London  (in  what  is  now  called  the 
New  River),  but  that  he  was  prevented  by  trickery  from 
bringing  his  plan  into  action.  It  is  al.so  stated  by  Sher- 
burne, who  gives  some  account  of  hini  in  the  lust  at  the 
end  of  the  translation  of  Manilius,  that  Wright  was  ma- 
thematical tutor  to  Prince  Heniy,  son  of  James  L,  and 
that  far  this  prince  he  caused  to  be  made  in  Germany  a 
sphere  whksh  not  only  ahowad  the  motions  of  the  solar 
system,  but  would  snflee  to  foretel  eclipses  for  17,100 
years.  This  sphere  was  damaged  in  the  civil  troubles,  but 
was  recovered  and  repaired  by  Sir  Jonas  Moore  in  1646, 
and  Sherburne,  who  ]>ubli.<«hea  in  1G75,  says  that  it  was 
then  at  Sir  Jooaa  Moore's  official  residence  in  the  Tower. 
Rot  Wiigfat'a  tarn  nets  entfreljr  vpon  hia  diacofeiy  of  the 


mode  Of  constructing  the  sea-chart  which  is  now  in  onU 
versal  use  under  the  name  of  Mxbcator's  Piojkctio?(. 
When  aeapoharts  were  first  made,  the  dttrees of  Utitrdt 
were  made  of  eqiud  lent^th ;  in  Ihet  the  enait  wu  nothing 
more  than  a  map  in  which  degrees  of  latif-.idp  zzd  lonpi- 
tude  we.'-e  represented  by  equal  parts  thruiighout.  On 
such  a  chai  t  attempts  were  made  to  navigate  by  following 
the  course  marked  out  bv  a  line  on  the  map  joining  thr 
port  of  departure  with  tfiat  of  destination,  and  the  error 
waa  oonHaerable.  Mereator  [MancAHon,  Oiaaas]  Mr 
enongh  of  the  source  of  this  emnr  to  know  thsttb«  dcfifw 
of  latitude  ought  to  increase  in  length;  and  this^ij^t 
have  l)eL'n  easily  found  out  on  a  common  •jlobe,  by  tn!i>- 
ferring  to  the  globe  the  straiL^ht  line  of  the  common  chsrf. 
and  comparing  it  with  a  Ruub  line  approximately  Xntti 
out.  Mereator  accordingly  constructed  rough  charts  (pro- 
bably by  transferring  rumo  linea  fiom  the  dobe  to  da 
chart,  making  them  straight  in  Hlbit  latter),  m  wMdi  ttc 
dcf^rees  of  latitude  increase,  and  in  something  like  the 
proper  manner :  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  \n 
suppose  thnt  he  had  the  least  idea  of  doing  more  than  liuv 
or  that  he  had  investigated  the  mathemalicHl  probl«jno( 
so  laying  down  the  sphere  on  a  plane  as  that  thenab 
lines  should  be  straightened.  But  it  is  absurd.  asMW 
WfUcii  have  done,  to  aieeit  that  Mereator  bonowed  la 
idea  from  Wright,  since  the  maps  of  the  former  were  pub- 
lished perhaps  before  the  birth  of  the  latter,  certiuilf 
thirty  years  before  he  published  anything  on  navigsfioB. 
And  Wright  himself,  mentioning  Mereator,  says,  endh 
as  might  nave  been  expected,  •  By  occasion  of  that  mtppe 
of  Mereator,  I  first  thought  of  correcting  so  man;  <sl 
grosse  errors,  &o.'  All  that  oould  have  Men  lesmd 
Mercatnr's  hint,  Wright  did  learn :  it  must  first  be  sIkwi 
to  be  likely  that  the  former  had  a  rule  before  it  can  Ik 
suspected  that  the  latter  copied  it. 

To  instruct  himself  in  practical  navigation,  Wright  wes; 
to  sea  in  1589,  on  a  voyage  to  the  /usores,  with  George, 
earl  of  Cumberland,  a  dispensation  from  residence  in  csl- 
lege  having  been  grantea  from  the  queen.  NarigiiiM 
had  not  been  long  flourishing  in  Britain :  a  few  yesn 
before  Wright,  many  captmns  *  mocked  them  that  mti 
charts  or  cross-staves,  saying  they  cared  not  for  '.Iwr 
shtep-skinnes,  thev  could  keep  a  better  account  uponi 
booru  ;  and  them  that  otwerved  sunne  or  starres  forfiniiir 
the  latitude,  they  would  call  son-shooters  and  dar-ihoolfn 
and  ask  if  tbmliad  hit  it'  In  this  voyage  Wright  nisdt 
BMnj^  obeenranoaa*  and  perhaps  thought  of  hia  metbod  n 
drawing  the  ehart  Nothing  of  this  howvrcr 
lishcd  until  1594,  when  Blnnrievil,  in  the  second  editionci 
his  'Exercises,'  trave  the  mode  of  const nicting  the  dift 
and  the  tolIovMni;  .aceount  of  it: — '  Mereator  hath,  in  ki* 
universall  card  or  map,  made  the  space*  of  the  parallfbtf 
latitude  to  be  wider  eviny  one  than  another  from  the  equi- 
nootiall  towaida  either  of  the  poka»  by  what  rale  I  tawt 
not,  unleme  it  be  by  nob  a  table  aa  my  ftiend  Hide 
Wright,  of  Paius  College,  in  Cambrige,  at  my  requtt 
sent  me  (I  thanke  him)  not  long  since,  for  that  purpat 
which  table,  with  his  consent,  I  have  here  plaineh  s<t 
downe,  together  with  the  use  thereof.'  Then  folkmf  > 
rough  table  for  tht  iMftil  of  degrees  only,  and  appareotii 
not  made  from  a  rtwf  anenrate  table  of  secants,  a 
ISee  Wright  pubKahed  his  <Certaiae  Awn  in  Navigriin 
detected  and  corrected,'  in  which  he  explains  at  fR*' 
length  the  theory  of  his  chart,  and  gives  what  he  calblw 
•  table  of  latitudes,'  to  minutes,  t>eing  exactly  wlist  h*- 
since  been  called  a  table  of  meridional  jparts.  He 
treats  on  the  compass  and  the  crow  statt,  and  gives  t-i 
account  of  hia  solar  obaervaiions,  and  a  corrected 
theonr.  In  tim  aeoond  edition,  published  in  1610^  he  gin> 
a  full  answer  to  some  objections  raised  by  Stcvians. 
third  edition  is  of  1657,  edited  by  Joseph  Moxoa. 

I  a  looking  at  the  manner  in  which  Wright  annouiK« 
and  used  the  remarkable  discovery  which  is  pennanenllr 
connected  with  his  name,  and  comparing  it  with  the  in- 
pression  derived  from  the  manner  in  wiuch  his  iucccmop 
have  frequently  reoresented  that  discovery,  it  sceins  toai 
as  if  he  had  nardJy  received  his  due  share  of  credit^ 
had  a  full  and  geometrical  power  over  his  subject ;  nelwl 
but  the  differential  calculus  could  have  given  hiai  ino'«- 
He  knew  well  tliat  the  infinitely  small  increment*  of  tht 
meridian  must  be  inversely  as  the  cosines  of  the  iutiti-ut» 
and  thence  formed  his  celebrated  table  by  the  sunu  oi  ^ 
aecanta,  <xpreasing  that  it  would  bamaoc  aort  ewtw 
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riualkr  the  interval  of  the  anglesi  of  those  secants  is  made. 
Had  thiOK  who  have  written  about  him  itudied  his  work, 
the  *noaetiieal  oooeeit'  which  he  gives  for  dividing  the 
neikmn  wmdd  hftve  become  a  common  and  well-knoiTn 
illustration,  and  would  have  appeared  in  collections  of 
exwuplen,  examination  papers.  Sic.  We  quote  it,  m  show- 
ing completely  that  there  was  nothing  empirical  about  his 
table.  *  Let  the  meridian  roule  upon  a  streight  line  be- 
BUoSa^  at  the  lequinoctial.  the  Globe  swelling  in  the  meane 
fine  in  moh  sort  that  the  samidiameter  thereof  may  b« 
•hndet  aqoal  to  the  seeam  of  the  ani^le.  or  arch  eonteined 
betweene  the  requinoctial  and  semidiameter  insisting  at 
riyht  angles  upon  the  loresaid  straight  line  :  The  degrees, 
nUDOtes,  seconds,  &c.  of  the  meridii,  noted  in  the  tttreight 
line,  as  they  come  to  touch  the  same,  are  the  divisions  of 
the  meridian  in  the  aaatieal  pUaisphBre.  And  this  con- 
ceit of  dividiflg  Htm  mmiam  of  the  Mwtieal  pkmispbBre 
may  ailieie  tm  emioos  oxaetncs  of  Che  Geometneian  ; 
but  for  mechanical  use,  the  table  before  mentioned  which 
beere  now  I'oiloweth)  may  suffict  ."  The  result  of  the  in- 
tegral calcuhw,  namely,  that  the  sums  of  the  secants  in 
Wright's  table  are  ultimately  proportional  to  the  logarith- 
mic cotangents  of  the  semi-complements  of  the  latitudes, 
was  first  amuNiBeed  bj  Heniy  Bond  in  Norwood\i '  £pi- 
tome*  (16lfi).  aad  mora  AttTy  In  Ua  (Bond's)  edition  of 
Gonter,  16S3.  It  was  first  demonstrated  by  James  Gregory, 
in  his '  Exercitatiooes  Geometricse,'  1668,  and  afterwards  by 
Halley.  2V«M^  ia»:  MO  abo  tfao  *  IfiseoOaiiea 

Curiosa.') 

When  the  invention  of  logarithms  became  public,  Wright 
immediately  applied  hinMlf  to  the  study  of  the  new 
meihodt  end  tnudaled  Napai^  description  of  Ms  eanon. 
Thk  translation  was  forwarded  to  Napier  at  Edinburgh, 
received  his  approbation  and  a  few  lines  of  addition,  and 
was  returned  for  pubUcation.  But  Wright  died  soon  alter 
he  received  it  back  (in  1C15,  a«  appears  by  the  college 
manuscript,  and  therefore  not  in  1618  nor  1620,  nor  1624, 
as  asserted  by  various  writeia),  aodit  was  published  in  1619* 
by  his  son,  Saomel  Wright,  abo  of  CUos  College,  niXtk  o 
mdieatioa  to  the  East  India  Company,  which  had  for  some 
tine  allowed  the  father  an  annuity  of  BO/.,  in  consideration 
of  his  delivering  a  yearly  lecture  on  navigation. 

Wright  left  other  works  in  manuscript  on  the  use  of  the 
-I'liere,  on  dialling,  and  on  navigation,  called  '  the  haven- 
Unding  art :'  so  says  Sherburne.  But  Wilson,  who  wrote 
the  history  of  navigation  attached  to  Robettsonls  work  on 
that  subject,  and  wno  is  a  respectable  anthority,  ana  that 
this  haven-finding  art,  which  was  a  translation  or  Stovi- 
nus's  *'Portuum  Investigandorum  Ratio,'  printed  in  Latin 
by  Grotius  with  the  at>ove  title  in  151*9,  was  printed  in  the 
same  year,  in  English,  by  Wright,  and  was  afterwards  at- 
tached to  the  thii^  edition  of  the  '  Errors  Detected.'  There 
is  in  the  Royal  Society's  Library  an  imperfect  eofyt  with- 
out dftte^  of  OM  Edwaid  Wnsbi'a  •  DoMoalioa  and  Use 
oftlw8pliw«,'&e. 

WRIGHT,  JOSEPH,  commonly  called  Wright  of  Derby, 
where  he  was  bom  in  173-4  :  his  father  was  an  attorney  of 
Df  rby.  Wright  came  to  London  in  1731,  and  placed  him- 
self with  Hudson  the  portrait  painter,  who  was  the  master 
•hoof  Bqnolds  and  Mortimer.  In  1773  he  married,  and 
aoon  >lienwu!ds  sat  out  lar  Italy,  wheroho  WMaineiL  ohiefly 
in  Room,  for  two  yaait.  Alter  Ma  ntnm  to  Iftipaiid  in 
1775,  he  resided  two  years  at  Bath ;  he  then  settled  at 
Derby,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in  1797.  Wright 
was  a  painter  of  great  ability  ;  lie  drew  and  coloured  well, 
both  in  figures  and  landscape.  He  practised  for  many 
yean  as  a  portrait  painter,  bot  paintea  at  same  time 
•lao  a.  Cbw  bistorioal  or  figure  pieces,  in  aono  of  which  he 
repreaentedtiieeffitctofnre-light,  astyleof  wodkbealwaya 
had  a  taste  for.  which  was  much  strengthened  by  a  great 
eru}ition  of  Mount  Vesuvius  which  he  witnessed  during 
his  slay  in  Italy ;  ar.il  his  pictures  in  this  style  are  the  best 
of  any  which  wure  produced  n>  his  own  time  in  England. 

lu  1782  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy* but  being  offended  at  Mr.  Garvey's  being  cnosen  an 
MMMaunan  before  him,  bo  resigned  his  diploma  in  dis- 
trust ;  he  continued  however  occasionally  to  send  his  woriu 
tu  Uie  Academy  exhibitions.  In  \7Si  he  made  an  exhibi- 
tion of  his  own  111  a  l,ir£,'«>  room  in  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Gar- 
den, when  he  exhibited  in  all  twenty-four  pictures,  among 
which  were  several  illustrating  the  effects  of  fire-li<;ht,  tlie 
t>«at  of  wlucb  was  the  deatiuction  of  the  floating  batteries 
Hhm  te^lMaavwiMrras*  «llh  MiMli. 


oft'  Gibraltar.  He  in  the  latter  years  ot  nis  life  painted 
chiefly  landscapes ;  and  his  last  work,  a  large  view  of  the 
head  of  Ulkwater  in  Westmoreland,  is  spoken  of  as  a  pic- 
ture of  great  merit.  The  following  pictures  are  mentioned 
!i.<  Wright's  best  historical  pieces: — Tin-  Dtad  S>ildicr , 
Edwin  at  the  Tomb  of  his  Ancestor  ;  Htlshaz/ars  Feast; 
Hero  and  Leandcr ;  the  Lady  in  Conius  :  and  the  Storm 
Scene  in  the  'Winter's  Tale,'  painted  for  Alderman  Boydell. 
Of  his  landscapes,  two  of  the  best  were  views  of  Cicero's 
Villa,  and  Macenu'  Villa  at  Tivoli ;  he  painted  also 
several  oHierbeantiftal  Italian  hmdscapes.  which  have  many 
of  the  beauties  of  Wilson.  Of  remarkable  or  peculiar 
effects  of  light  he  painted  many  popular  piece*,  as  the 
Blacksmith's  Force  ;  au  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  ;  the 
Hermit;  the  Indian  Widow;  Mirwanopeningthetombof  one 
of  his  Ancestors ;  besides  several  domestic  pieces  in  which 
striking  effects  of  eandle-lif ht  are  admirably  imitated :  he 
painted  also  a  pietnre  of  tne  Oinmdola,  or  the  fireworlBi 
which  are  exhibited  from  the  castle  of  St.  Aneelo  at  Rone 
on  the  eve  of  St.  Peter's  day,  and  at  other  lestu  als  of  the 
Roman  Church. 

When  Wright  was  in  Rome  he  made  some  drawings 
from  the  frescoes  of  Midwi-Angelo  in  the  Sittine  Chapel, 
which  are  said  to  have  preiefved  perfectly  the  character  of 
thoM  great  worin:  he  wu  an  enfhiMMtie  adnim  of 
Michel-Angelo.  Mortimer  and  Wright  were  the  first 
painters  of  recent  times  who  successfully  cultivated  histo- 
rical painting  in  England,  or  indeed  perhaps  the  first 
Englishmen  who  excelled  as  historical  painters.  Neither 
Sir  James  Thomhill  nor  Hogarth  can  be  considered  a.s  e\- 
oeptioos,  for  the  (bimer  was  chiefly  an  allegorist,  the  latter 
a  ntirist,  and  althoagh  both  allegory  and  satire  are  per- 
fpcflv  compatible  with  historical  painting  as  it  is  more 
strictly  understood,  they  are  not  necessarily  connected,  aud 
in  these  cases  they  were  quite  distinot  ftOM  it. 

{ Gfnlleman'*  Magazine,  1737.) 

WRI6HTIA,a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natlinl 
Older  Apoeynaoen,  and  named  after  Dr.  Wilham  Wright, 
who  Nved  n  Jaaaiea,  and  devoted  much  time  to  the  in> 
vestigation  of  the  botany  of  the  West  Indies,  and  con- 
tributed some  papers  on  this  subject  to  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions*  and  to  the  •Transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society.'  This  genus  was  formed  by  Robert  Brown,  and 
has  a  5-parted  calyx,  a  salver-shaped  corolla  with  the 
throat  crowned  by  ten  divided  scales;  the  stamens  ex- 
serted,  attached  to  the  throat  of  the  corolla,  and  the  anthers 
sagittal,  cohering  t>y  their  middle  to  the  stigma:  the 
ovaries  two.  cohering;  the  style  single,  filiform,  dilated 
at  top;  scales  five  to  ten  in  number,  seated  at  the 
base  of  the  calyx  outside  the  corolla;  the  follicles 
distinct  or  combmed  with  adnate  ])lacentas.  All  the 
species  are  erect  shrubs  or  small  trees,  with  opposite 
leaves,  and  coi3nnbs  of  mostly  white  flowers.  The 
seeds  have  no  albumen,  and  the  cotyledona  of  tlie  embiyo 
are  longitudinally  involute  and  white,  but  when  nnnersed 
in  hot  water  they  become  rose-coloured. 

fV.  antidysenterica  has  obovate,  oblong,  acuminated, 
glabrous  leaves,  nearly  terminal  corymbs,  the  follicles  dis- 
tinct, and  the  tube  of  the  corolla  six  times  longer  than  the 
calyx.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Ceylon,  and  has  sweet- 
scented  flowon  with  a  fioiaiifeaenbllDg  thoM  of  the  Jas- 
mine. The  vivMdiswIiite,  of  a  fine  gi«iB,aiid  anaceptible  of 
polish,  and  is  used  bv  the  turner  and  cabinet-maker.  The 
Dark  of  this  shrul>."whicli  goes  by  the  name  of  Conessi 
bark  in  Great  Britain,  nnd  Palapatta  in  India,  is  asserted  to 
be  a  specific  in  dysentery  and  of  use  in  most  disordered 
statttW  tfw  bomb.  Ita  milhy  Jnieo  i»  oho  iiaed  aa  m 
Yolninnr* 

W.  eoeehua,  Soailet  Wrightia,  hM  ahnoet  senile  ovato- 

oblong  leaves ;  the  flowers  three  or  four  together,  terminal ; 
the  corona  in  the  throat  5-lobed ;  the  lobes  crennlated 
the  follicles  distinct  and  rough  ;  the  tube  uf  the  corolla 
short.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Siihet.  It  ha.s  large 
flowers  of  a  dull  red  colour  with  a  scarlet  corona.  It  is  a 
laif  e  tTM,  and  its  wood  is  ranarkably  lij^ht  and  firm,  and 
noeh  osed  by  tnmers,  andaln  Ibr  making  palankeene. 

ir,  tomentosa  has  oblong,  aenminatek 
amall  terminal  corymbs ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  longer 
than  the  cah  x  :  the  corona  fleshy,  lacerated  into  obtuse 
segments,  the  follicles  scabrous  and  distinct.  This  plant 
is  a  tree,  and  is  a  native  of  the  Circars.  It  has  downy 
biandies,  s«d  white  flowers  with  an  orange-coloured 
•OMM,  ]laflrillelMMOfl^«raiMtiielinfM«.  WhM 
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wonaded  a  yellow  juice  flowi  ftomthb  |i1*iit,  wMeh  adxed  i 

with  water  will  dye  clothes  dipped  into  it  of  a  yellow  I 
colour.    W.  tinctoria,  wits  name  iodicate^,  i«  ua«dforthe 
purpose  of  dyeing  of  a  UlW  OOlODT,  Ud  k  tDlpliayed  M  A 
•ulwtitute  for  indigo. 

The  Nerium  piscidium  of  Roxbuigb  it  jplaced  bv  Don 
ia  tht  gvvm  Wiightuu  It  h  as  obi  ong  aeumuiated  lotiuiig 
leAVCi;  tentdbaibmeteated  panicles  ehoiter  than  Um 
leaves;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  longer  than  the  calyx;  the 
corona  of  five  bifid  villovL*  ^eRments  ;  the  lullicle*  swollen, 
oblong,  obtuse.  Tht-  seeds  of  this  plant  are  furnished  witli 
broad  membranoua  edg^es.  It  is  a  native  of  Silhet,  where 
H  ia  called  by  the  natives  Bchatdut.  The  bark  ia  formed 
of  »  woody  flpNt  whieb,  bnng  easily  senuAble,  ia  used  by 
tte  natives  m  %  aubstittite  for  hemp,  ana  to  enltivtted  for 
this  purpose.  Dr.  Roxburgh  founo,  on  steeping  the  roots 
in  a  fish-pond  for  the  purpose  of  more  easily  separating  the 
fibres  of  the  bark,  that  many  of  the  fish  were  kilIod«  WtOBX. 
this  eireuiBstanee  he  gave  it  its  specific  name. 

Tiivt  we  ottitr  species  of  Wrightia,  most  of  uliich  pos» 
■ess  propeiliM  rMembliog  those  described,  and,  with  the 
CKceptioo  of  W.  pubgtcent.  which  is  a  native  of  New 
Bolland  and  Java,  thev  are  all  natives  of  the  Esst  ladies. 

(Don's  Miller;  Lindley,  Natural  Syi/wi.) 

WRINOrON.  rSoMEESETSHIRE.] 

WWOTHESLEY,  THOMAS,  the  fourth  earl  of  South- 
imifttfti  bein^  the  son  of  the  ctii  of  Southampton  who 
ma  cnogod  m  Lord  Essex's  oonspfaqr  in  the  laign  of 
Snfl^MmT  >nd  the  great-graftdaon  Of  Am  ilrst  «ul  of 

Southampton,  Henry  VIII.'s  lord  chancellor,  was  one  of 
the  mo3t  dibtinguiahed  as  well  as  zealous  and  constajit 
supporters  of  Charles  I.  after  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  until  that  king's  death,  and  havini?  transferred 
his  devotion  to  the  son,  and  rendered  important  services  to 
Charles  IL  while  in  exile  was  after  the  Restoration  ap- 
pointed lord  high  tnamiWi  tad  waa,  naxt  to  Loid  Claren- 
don, the  chief  staj  of  tht  laatotad  fOTornaaaat  mtU  hU 
death  in  1667. 

Lord  Southampton,  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
approved  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
on  its  assembling  in  1640,  in  retrenching  the  royal  preroga- 
tivi :  but  left  tM  popular  party,  as  did  his  friend  through 
lifo.  Lord  ClamidoB,  at  that  tiaia  Mr.  Hyde,  in  the  oouru 
of  the  proceedings  for  attainting  Lord  Strafford.  The  con- 
nection between  the  father  of  Lord  Southampton  and  the 
lather  of  Lord  Ess<;x,  the  parliamentary  commander-in- 
chief  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  has  led  Lord 
Clarendon  to  tnce,  in  his  eloquent  sketch  of  Lord  South- 
■nptenls  earaer  and  character,  the  early  agreement  and 


subsequent  separation  between  the 


'The  great 


friendship  that  had  been  between  their  fathers  made  many 
believe  ihat  there  was  a  confidence  between  the  earl  of 
£ssex  and  him ;  which  was  true  to  that  degree  as  could  be 
between  ipsn  of  so  different  natures  and  understandings. 
And  iAm  they  came  to  the  parliament  in  the  year  \M0, 
they  appeared  both  unsatisfied  with  the  prudence  and 
politics  offb*  conit.  and  ware  not  reserved  in  declaring  it, 
when  the  ^reat  officers  were  called  in  question  for  great 
transgressions  in  their  several  administrations.'  And  then 
after  speaking  of  Lord  Southampton's  uppusition  to  the 
bill  of  attainder  against  Lord  Stratford,  he  proceeds — '  From 
tUa  time  he  and  the  earl  of  Essex  were  perfectly  divided 
•ad  sepaimted,  and  seldooi  afterwwda  aoacurred  in  the 
■•laa  opinion ;  Irat  eshe  worthily  andbmvely  stood  in  the 

Esp  in  the  defence  of  that  great  roan's  (Lord  Strafford's) 
fe,  so  he  did  afterwards  oppose  all  those  invasions,  which 
were  ever^  day  made  by  the  House  of  Commons  upon  the 
rights  of  the  crown  or  the  privileges  of  the  peers,  which 
the  lords  were  willing  to  sacrifice  to  the  useful  humour  of 
the  other.'  iii->  228.)  When  the  king  and  parliament 
took  up  arms  against  one  another.  Lord  Southampton 
sealously  joined  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  hu  privy  oouncil  and  a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber. 
He  was  one  ot  the  king's  commissioners  to  treat  for  peace 
at  Uxbndge,  in  1645 ;  and  Lord  Clarendon  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  zeal  which  he  showed  on  this  occa- 
ffon}— ^He  was  naturally  lazy,  and  indulsed  overmuch 
ease  to  himself:,  yet  as  no  man  had  a  quicker  apprehen* 
sion  or  soUder  judgment  in  business  of  all  kinds,  so  when 
it  had  a  hopeful  prospect,  no  man  could  keep  his  mind 
longer  l>ent,  and  take  more  pains  in  it.  In  the  treaty  at 
Uxbridge,  which  was  a  continued  latisue  of  twenty  days, 
be  aanrec  dt|t  Ibw  hooB  taa  alghtiiitekwliMW  UNd  to 


allow  lilniMlf  leaalbaatea,  and  at  the  end  offlietnsh 

was  much  more  vigorous  than  in  the  beeinnintf,  whicn 
made  the  chancellor  to  tell  the  king  when  they  reiumd 
to  Oxford,  that  if  he  would  have  the  earl  of  Southsmpton 
in  good  health  and  good  humour,  he  must  give  him  good 
store  of  tmsiness  to  do.'  Alltf  tlie  king^  death,  he  com- 
ponnded  with  the  ruling  paweta  and  leaided  in  EoglaBd, 
at  Ida  eatata  aaar  Sontnanpton,  and  asaiiled  the  «m  of 
his  late  master,  according  both  to  Clarendon  and  Bpmet, 
with  libera]  supplies  of  money.  In  the  letters  jnuHin; 
between  Claxendon  and  the  royalLsth  in  England  imnj^- 
diately  before  the  liestoration,  there  are  several  proofs  of 
the  high  value  set  on  Lord  Southawptaa's  counsel  ud 
co-opention.  *I  do  not  undecvaloa  any  man,'  says  Ch* 
rendoB  in  one  of  tbesa  latlua,  *«haB  I  say  thatmy  lai 
Southampton  is  as  wiaaa  Baa  aa  any  the  nation  hath,  a 
well  as  of  honour  superior  to  any  taai^tation.  I  shall  doI 
need  to  desire  you  to  communicate  all  Ulinga  flM^tolniL' 
('Clarendon  State  Papers,'  iii.,  750.) 

Immediately  upon  Charles  IL  s  return  to  Bai^and,  vtiilt 
be  stayed  for  two  davs  at  Ganterbuijr  on  hb  way  tea 
Dover  to  London,  hun  flonthsnptoa  waa  made  a  oisabv 
of  his  privy  council :  and  before  the  end  of  the  yesr  1666 
was  made  lord  high  treasurer.  Lord  Southampton's bih 
character  for  judgment  and  integrity  gave  a  lustre  to  tM 
admiuiiitration.  Ill  health  and  the  natural  indoleacc  d 
his  disposition  led  him  to  leave  the  business  of  the  tits- 
aonr  ebieiljr  in  tl)e  bands  of  the  aecretaiy.  Sir  Philip  Win 
wiffic.  In  the  oonneil  he  at  first  strongly  advised  taskiif 
stickling  for  a  larger  Sxed  revenue  than  that  which  n 
granted  by  the  convention  parliament,  and  alterwardiw 
urgent  in  recommending  economy  in  order  to  keep  withn 
the  amount  settled;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  showed 
him^.e]r  more  disposed  to  toleration  of  the  Protestant  Dit- 
senters  than  bis  nieod  aad  colleague  laid  dareodoB.  Hi 
died  on  the  16lh  of  May,  IMST.  of  fha  atone,  whieh  W 
caused  him  great  suffering  for  some  years  before  Usdcitk 
Mr.  Pepys  has  the  following  entry  in  his  diary,  ad^C 
two  alter  his  death  :  '  Great  talk  of  the  good  end  thslw 
Lord  Treasurer  made ;  closing  his  own  eyes,  and  w«tiH 
his  mouth,  and  bidding  adieu  with  the  greatest  oontfir. 
and  freedom  in  tha  vorld:  aad  is  said  to  die  with  tht 
oleaaeet  heads  that  ever  aay  lord  traaaurer  HA.*  (feff'* 
Diary,  iii.,  222.) 

Bidiop  Burnet  has  drawn  the  following  sketch  of  ttu> 
minister,  whose  inccrruptness  in  an  age  of  corruptions 
his  chief  title  to  be  rememl)ered.  *  He  was  a  man  of  frrei: 
virtue  and  of  very  good  parts.  He  had  a  lively  aoprtbo 
sion  aad  a  good  judgment  Habad  acritadmoab  bjis 
constant  adhering  to  the  king*s  httereat  dmiag  thsva 
and  by  the  large  supplies  he  had  sent  him  every  y«f 
during  his  exile  ;  for  he  had  a  great  estate,  and  onlvtlir« 
daughters  to  inherit  it.  He  was  lord  treasurer,  but 
grew  soon  weary  of  business,  for  as  he  was  subject  tot^ 
stone,  which  returned  often  and  violently  upon  him.  «  '>i 
retained  the  princtplea  of  Ubarty,  and  did  not  go  iato  tlx 
violent  measuree  of  the  eonrt.  When  he  saw  the  hst* 
temper,  and  his  way  of  managing,  or  rather  of  ip«li*f 
business,  he  grew  very  uneasy,  and  kept  himself  oorcoi^ 
of  the  way  than  wa*  consistent  with  that  high  post.  1^ 
king  stood  in  some  awe  of  him,  and  saw  how  popul^  ^ 
would  grow,  if  put  out  of  his  serviaa;  and  tnereforf  bt 
ehoM  latber  to  bear  with  bis  ill  baaMor  and  contisdiena 

tfiaa  to  dismim  him  Before  flie  ReshnlA 

the  lord  treasurer  had  bataamaU  aalarv.  with  an  sllovrt*^ 
for  a  table;  but  he  gave,  or  rather  sold,  all  the  subiltft 
places,  and  made  great  profits  out  of  the  estate  of  fi* 
crown  ;  but  now,  that  estate  being  gone,  and  the  Ei-'i 
Southampton  disdaining  to  taU  plaoee,  the  matte:  <u 
settled  so  that  the  lord  treaanrar  was  to  havo  8000/. » 
and  the  king  waa  to  name  all  fbe  anbaltem  oficen. 
continued  to  be  so  all  his  time  ;  but  since  that  lioa* 
lord  treasurer  has  both  the  8U00/.  and  a  main  band  in  t)» 
disposing  of  these  plaaaa.*  (JSKMofv  a^  Ms  Own 
i.  173,  ed.  1833.) 

Lord  Southampton  was  married  three  times:  fl'*^  * 
Rachael,  daughter  of  Daniel,  baron  de  Bauvinyi  >» 
sistertoHemy,  who  was  created  tnr  William  HL 
Galwav;  secondly,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  snd  coheir  cj 
Francu,  loi^d  Duusmore.  atUrwards  earl  of  Chichester;  »i« 
thirdly,  to  Frances,  daughte-  of  William,  duke  Of  SeOft- 
set,  and  widow  of  Richard,  riscount  Molineux.  (Bniv* 
JBaNael  Amsva.  iii.  «rt} 
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WRIST.    [Articulation  ;  Skblxton.] 
WRIT,  a  law  term,  which,  in  its  proper  and  more  ex- 


tawve  lignifioation,  implies  4  writing' mtdtie  the  king's 
•Ml,  whtrabj  he  eonfcn  soom  riiriit  or  piirilece,  or  €Oin> 
Bands  some  aet  to  be  done.  Writs  are  either  patent 
(open,  commonly  called  Utt«rt  patent,  literte  palentet), 

which  are  not  sealed  up  but  have  the  i^reat  seal  attached  to 
them  ;  or  close  {literee  ciaiutr),  which  are,  or  arc  supposed 
to  be,  sealed  up.  The  former  are  addressed  to  all  subjects  in- 
disohminately,  f^enerally  in  these  terms— *  To  all  to  whom 
wm  presents  shall  come  ;*  the  latter  are  dirteted  to  aone 
MUer  or  other  individual  subject.  Of  the  former  kind  is 
the  creation  of  a  peer  by  patent,  which  is  a  royal  prant  of 
some  specified  decree  of  peerage  ;  of  the  latter,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  peer  by  writ,  which  is  a  summons  to  attend  the 
house  of  peers  by  the  style  and  title  of  some  barony. 

ff^rit  in  its  ofdin4iy  nnd  more  limited  sense  signifies 
the  Paoctss  eonneeled  wtth  tbe  origih  and  pirogress  of  a 
civtl  or  eriminat  proceeding.  CItO  writs  are  divuibie  into 
original  vi\A  judteial :  the  former  Issue  out  of  the  Court  of 
Chancer}',  and  give  authority  to  the  courts,  in  which  they 
are  returnable,  to  proceed  with  the  cause  ;  the  latter  are 
awarded  by  the  court  in  which  the  action  !•  ihrcndy 
pending.  These  are  again  aubdirided  into  MMite  and 
final.  Original  writs  (wideh  now,  except  in  the  few 
ria/  actions  still  preserved,  have  been  superseded  by 
Hm  writ  of  summons)  used  to  contain  a  brief  statement 
•f^the  plaintifTs  alleged  cause  of  action ;  and  such  a 
writ  was  caJled  in  law  Latin  breve,  in  law  French  brie/ : 
•ad  this  term  was  afterwards  applied  to  judicial  and  other 
writs.   To  what  has  been  already  stated  on  this  aubjeet 


obtain  damages  for  an  injury  done  to  his  person  or  his  real 
or  personal  estate,  or  for  the  non-performancc  of  a  proodaei 
if  tJw  deiirodant  lets  judgment  go  by  default,  this,  tkongh 
m  admiaion  tint  tiie  plaintiff  tarn  %  enae  of  adioa,  doee 

not  operate  as  an  admission  of  the  amount  of  damages  to 
which  he  is  entitled ;  and  such  judifpnent  is  called  inter- 
locutory. In  such  cases,  and  also  where  the  plaintiff 
seeks  to  recover  substantial  damages  for  the  detention  of  ft 
chattel,  or  of  a  debt,  the  intervention  of  a  Jury  is  re<]uired 
in  order  to  aacertain  for  what  damages  the  plaintiff  »  ei^ 
titled  to  taft«>ftnal  Judgment  For  this  purpose  a 
process,  culled  a  ttrit  of  inquiry,  issues  to  the  sheriff  com- 
manding him  to  summon  a  jury  to  inquire  what  damages 
the  plaintiff  haa  sustained.  If  the  plaintiflF  otfer  no  evi- 
dence belore  the  jury,  a  verdict  must  be  found  for  nominal 
damages,  as  existence  of  tome  damage  is  admitted. 

When  the  I'lifiiif^lMii  (or  finding oT  the  jtti7)isretumed, 
the  plaintiffte  entitled  to  judgment  fbr  tint  ftnount.  [As- 
SKSHMKNT  OP  Damaoks.]  In  some  cases  where  the  amount 
of  damages  is  readily  ucertainable,  as  being  a  mere 
matter  of  calculation,  e.g.  in  aclion<«  upon  bills  of  ex- 
chaiwe,  upon  covenants  for  the  payment  of  a  certam  sum, 
and  me  liKe,  the  court,  instead  of  directing  a  writ  of  ift* 
quiry,  will  refer  the  matter  to  one  of  its  cAeen  to  com- 
pute the  amount  of  principal  and  Interest  dne  to  the 
plaintiff,  writs  of  inquiry  being  merely  to  inform  the 
consciences  of  the  court,  who  may  assess  the  damages 
themselves,  if  they  think  prOpeTt  tfUTilltcrloaUtOiy  Jndf> 
ment  has  been  obtained. 

WRIT  OF  TRIAL.  All  trials  of  causes  in  the  superior 
ootttts  took  place  formerly  either  at  bar  before  the  whole 


it  may  be  added  that  original  writs  tsraing  from  Chancery  court,  or  at  nt'H  prAtr  before  one  of  the  judges  of  the  eomf; 


were  always  witnessed,  or  'futfd,  in  the  name  of  the  king ; 
whereas  judicial  writs  issued  from  that  one  of  the  superior 
common  law  courts  in  which  the  original  writ  was  made 
returnable,  and  were  tested  in  the  name  of  the  chief 
judge  of  such  court.  In  cases  where  the  plaintiff  seeks  to 
recover  a  sum  under  40*.,  he  may  bring  hie  auit  in  the 
eounty-court,  or  eoort<baron.  in  whieh  no  royal  writ  Is  ne- 
cessary; the  suits  therein  enmmencing.  not  by  original 
writ,  but  by  plaint,  which  is  a  statement  of  the  party's 
cause  of  action  in  the  nature  of  a  lUrlardtinn. 

It  is  beyond  the  scope  of  an  article  like  the  present  to  at- 
tempt to  enumerate,  even  by  name,  the  various  writs 
which  are  known  to  our  law ;  but  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant may  be  here  meotlGned— «.  g.  the  writ  to  the 
aheriff  of  a  county  to  electa  member  or  members  of  the 
Commons' House  of  Parliament,  in  case  of  a  vacancy  or 
g'eneral  election  ;  which  issues  upon  the  warrant  of  the 
lord  chancellor  or  in  certain  causes  of  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  celebrated  vrrit  otmbtttt  Corpu* 
(ad  tti^/iciendMm)t  which  is  directed  to  any  penon  who 
detains  another,  commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of 
the  prisoner  at  such  a  time  and  place,  together  with  the 
cause  of  his  caption  and  detention,  to  do.  Mibnut  to,  and 
receive    (ad  faciendum,   suhjicifndum,   el  rrn'j/iendum) 
whatever  the  court  or  judge  by  whom  the  writ  is  awarded, 
t.hall  tliink  fit.  [Hauas  Corpus.]    Iliere  are  various 
o  ther  writs  of  habeat  enrysM,  for  the  pnrpoae  of  bringing  up 
prisoners  to  be  chaiged  m  exeeution,  to  give  testimony,  &c. 
— -the  writs  of  subpcena  ad  tesHftcandim,  by  which  a  party  is 
fommanded  to  appear  at  the  trial  of  a  cause,  to  give  evi- 
fitMice  under  a  rfomina/  pecuniary  penalty  ;  and  of  #M6jwna 
■litces  tecum,  commanding  the  party  to  bring  certain  speci- 
fied documents  for  the  purpose  of  the  trial.  There  is  also 
the  writ  of  sttjfXBfNi  in  equity,  whereby  the  defendant  in  a 
■ult  is  eommuided  to  a]>pear  and  answer  the  plaintiff's 

Viill.  A  defendant  privileged  from  the  particular  suit,  or 
i;om  being  .sued  except  belore  some  other  tribunal,  is  en- 
titled to  a  writ  of  PnviLze,  by  which  the  court  is  reuuired 
to  discontinue  the  suit,  modem  tines  a  party  i!>  allowed 
his  privilege  without  ndng  out aiqr  writ  of  privilege.  The 
wriito  of  PaoHannoir,  B£utnaini%  and  (jfio  WAiaaiRo 
hawe  been  already  treated  of. 

WRIT  OF  INQUIRY.  In  cases  where  a  plaintiff  seeks 
to  recover  a  specific  chattel  (as  in  the  actiuii  of  Di'lmw),  or 
:i  spt-'cific  sum  of  money  (as  in  Drbt\  it'  Ihe  defendant  allows 
juuK'^'<^'  ^'^  go  against  him  by  default,  this  is  considered  as 
an  admission  that  the  plaintiff  is  entitled  to  what  he  claims ; 
nnd  the  judgment  therefore  is  final  in  the  first  instance, 
p :  ovided  the  plaintiff  is  content  to  take  a  small  nominal 
-iini  for  the  aamaires  resulting  from  the  detention  of  the 
cliatlei  or  Ihe  debt.    But  where  a  plaintitf  oii'y  beeks  to 


or  a  judge  or  serjeant  named  in  the  commission  of  assize  ; 
but  now,  by  the  3  and  4  W.  IV.,  c  42,  s.  17,  in  any  action 
depending  in  any  of  the  superior  courts  for  any  debt  or 
demand  in  which  the  sum  sought  to  be  recovered  and 
indorsed  on  the  writ  of  summons  shall  not  exceed  20/.,  the 
court,  or  a  Judge  (if  satisfied  that  the  trial  will  not  involve 
any  difficult  question  of  fket  or  law\  may  order  the  triiJ  to 
take  place  before  the  sheriff  of  the  county  where  the 
action  is  broutrht,  or  some  iudge  of  an  infeilor  court,  and 
for  lhat  purpose  n  writ  shall  issue  'called  the  Wiit  of 
Trial)  directed  to  the  sheriff  or  such  judge,  commanding 
him  to  try  the  cause  before  a  jury,  and  to  return  such  wnt 
with  the  finding  of  the  jurv  thereon  indoned.  The  statute 
applies  only  to  actions  Ibr  a  debt  or  dertiand  indoned 
on  the  writ  of  summons ;  it  doe^  not  therefore  extend 
to  cases  where  the  action  is  broucht  for  a  wrong,  or 
where  the  demand,  being  for  unliquidated  damages, 
the  amount  claimed  cannot  properly  be  indoised  on  the 
writ  of  summons.  (3  Mann,  and  Ora.  8S0.)  The  pro- 
ceedingH  under  the  writ  of  trial,  when  directed  to  the 
sheriff,  usually  take  place  before  his  under  sheriff  or 
other  his  deputy  ,  and  they  are  conducted  in  the  same 
manner  as  at  a  trial  at  tiisi  prim:  and  the  court  will 
grant  a  new  trial  for  the  same  causes  as  if  the  trial  had 
Seen  before  one  of  the  superior  judges  ;  but  a  new  trial  will 
not  be  granted  upon  fhe  ground  that  the  verdict  is  uaimt 
the  evidence,  WMre  the  amount  of  such  verdict  S  lc« 
than  St.,  unless  such  verfiet  be  manifestly  perverw. 

WRITER,  in  Scotland,  is  a  term  of  nearly  the  .same 
meaning  af*  attorney  in  England,  and  is  generally  applied 
to  all  legal  practitioners  vvlio  do  not  belong  to  the  bar, 
although  it  has  of  late  become  customary  tu  substitute  for 
it  the  term  solicitor.  As  i^tdal  exceptions,  the  body 
who  in  Edinburgh  eiyoy,  coaeurrently  with  writers  to  the 
signet,  the  privilege  or  conducting  cases  before  the  Cnotf 
of  Session,  tne  Court  of  Justiciar)",  &c.,  are  called  solicitors 
of  supreme  courts  I  abbreviated  S.  S.  C),  and  the  practi- 
tioners before  the  bberiff  court  of  Aberdeen  are  by  lucal 
custom   called  advocates.    In  each  county  there  is 

generally  a  society  of  writers  privileged  to  practise  in  the 
leiiff  court  and  m  the  ofher  local  judieatones,  who  Itaoa 
their  own  bye-laws,  and  regulate  the  terms  of  admisrion  to 
their  body.  Individually,  they  are  responsible  for  their 
conduct  to  the  local  judges  before  whom  they  practise ; 
and  a.s  bcnlies  they  are,  on  the  one  hand,  protected  fiom 
the  infringement  of  their  privileges  by  unlicensed 
persons,  and,  on  the  other,  liable  to  judicial  control  if  the^ 
attempt  unduly  to  restrict  the  means  of  admission  to  their 
privileges. 

WRITER  TO  THE  SIGNET,  abbreviated  W.  8  ,  is  the 
designation  of  the  members  of  the  most  numerous  and 
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importAnt  cIub  of  attonieys  or  proeiinion  in  Scotland. 

The  writers  to  the  signet' enjoy,  in  common  witli  the 
isolicitors  of  supreme  courtii,  and  with  one  or  two  tmialler 
bodies,  the  privile(|fe  of  conducting  c  a.se'*  before  the  Court 
of  Sewiion,  tlie  Court  of  Justiciary,  and  the  Comminsion  of 
Teinds.  Their  peculiar  privilege  however  is  that  of  pre- 
paring the  writs  which  pass  the  royal  aignet.  The  signet 
Vtu  a  seal  or  dfe  under  the  control  of  the  secretary  of 
•Ute,  with  which  tho  writs  by  whicli  the  king  directed 
parties  to  appeai;  in  court,  or  ordered  them  to  obey  tlic 
decree*  given  againat  them,  and  other  executive  inMruc- 
tioDi.  wart  damped  for  the  sake  of  aattienticatioa.  In  the 
aixicenlh  eantniy,  the  persons  who  were  entitled  to 
present  the  writs  which  received  the  impression  of  the 
signet  are  sirpposcd  to  have  been  the  clerks  in  the  secretary 
of  strife's  offn.-c,  and  it  in  not  ktiosvii  hou  ov  precisely  at 
what  time  the  persons  who  transacted  this  department  of 
official  business  became  converted  into  a  Irady  of  private 
ncactitionen.  Since  the  union  oS  1707  the  aignet  has 
oeaa  iwdar  the  dispoMi  of  the  Ckmrt  Sawon,  out  down 
to  aboot  the  midule  of  last  century  the  keeper  of  the 
signet  waa  deputed  by  the  secretary  of  static  for  the  home 
department.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  appuinted 
under  the  great  seal,  and  he  names  a  deputy*  wno  is  a 
nuadwr  of  the  society  of  writers  to  the  aignett  and  by 
uavge  pmides  at  their  meetings.  In  tiie  seneral  case 
flieiummons  which  an  ordinary  action  is  brought  into 
the  Court  of  Session  requires  to  be  signeted,  and  to  be, 
as  a  preliminar),  signed  by  a  writer  to  the  signet  ;  al- 
Uiough  a  member  of  one  of  the  other  privileged  bodies 
may  conduct  the  case.  Advocation^  or  the  form  by  which 
the  proceedings  of  an  inferior  court  an  hronght  into  the 
Couil  of  Session,  and  some  other  analogous  classes  of  pro- 
cedure, required  formerly  to  have  the  interposition  of  the 
signet,  but  tliis  step  in  the  procednre  wits  abolished  by 
1  and  2  Vict.,  c.  86.  lo  the  various  forma  of  execution 
against  person  and  property,  the  signet  was  unti)  latelv  a 

Kmineot  feature,  but,  unless  in  some  apeoial  eases,  it  has 
tt  dispensed  with  by  the  Aot  I  and  2  Viet.,  c.  114.  In 

these  departmrnts  of  legal  practice  l!ie  writers  fo  tlie 
hignet  now  possess  few  privileges  wliich  are  not  sliared  hy 
the  other  practitioners  before  the  supreme  courts.  They 
still  retain  their  privileges  as  to  summonses,  and  they 
have  the  OMhnive  right  of  presenting  signatures  in  ex- 
chequer, or  of  pwMnting,  Wrough  the  judges  acting  in 
exchequer,  the  indoned  wafts  of  the  writ%  nai^sing  under 
the  ?reat  and  other  seals  in  Scotland  appenued  to  Cruwn 
charters  appointments  to  offices,  &c.  They  have  tints 
a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  making  up  the  titles  of  the 
crown  vawala  or  flreeholders  in  ScotlaniU  and  tliis  circum- 
staooe.  added  to  their  akiU  and  respectability  as  a  body,  has 
put  the  greater  part  of  the  conveyancing  of  the  countiy 
in  their  hands.  The  society  require  of  their  intrants 
an  apprenHeeship  of  ti.  e  years,  with  a  curriculum  of 
university  study,  which  includes  two  seMiions  of  attendance, 
the  one  at  T>atin  and  the  other  at  some  other  hterary  class, 
and  four  courses  of  attendance  at  law  classes.   The  ex- 

Snses  connected  with  apprenticeship  amount  to  about 
(V.,  and  additional  fees  to  the  extent  of  140/.  are  in- 
curred on  entering  the  society.  The  writers  to  the 
signet  possess  a  linrary,  amounting,  it  in  supposed,  to 
between  fortv  and  fiHy  thousand  bound  volumes,  distri- 
buted in  two  large  balls.  The  collection  was  commenced 
in  1755  by  the  purchase  of  some  law  bookie  to  which 
woriu  on  other  anhjects  were  added  in  1778.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  an  annual  •,'rant  by  the  society,  which 
Stietuates  with  the  state  ul'  lis  lands,  and  has  in  some 
years  exceeded  20(XV'.  The  eminent  men  who  hiive  suc- 
cessively acted  as  librarians,  have  made  praiseworthy  and 
successful  efforts  to  obtain  the  most  useful  works,  and  to 

CrenI  the  fitnds  from  \mag  wasted  in  the  purchase  of 
ks  at  Tandom.  They  have  kept  in  view  in  many  eaues 
the  acquisition  of  those  boolis  which  are  wanting  to  the 
advocates'  library  fAnvtK at ks'  Lihrary],  and  as  the  two 
institutions  are  within  the  same  range  of  buildings,  and 
are  both  liberally  laid  open  to  those  who  wish  to  consult 
books  lor  literary  purposes,  the  writers  to  the  aignet  have 
thus  performed  an  caaential  service  to  the  literature  of 
Edinhursh. 
WRITING.  rAi.rHAHicr.l 
WRIITLK.  f 
WKOTII.\M.  [Kknt.] 
WROXETER.  r.SmioPsHHw.] 


WRYNECK,  Vimx  tortptiUa,  linn. 

Generic  Charaiter. — Bill  short,  straight,  depi  ev^Cf^ly 
conical.  Nostrils  biisal,  naked,  partly  closed  by  a  mem- 
brane. Tongue  long,  vermiform,  with  a  horny  ]>oin:. 
Wings  moderate,  second  quill  longest.  TaU-feathen 
flexible.  Feet  with  two  anterior  toea  }oiQcd  together  at 
their  origin,  and  two  behind  uoconneetvL 

DeKHvlionqf  Vunx  torquiUa.--Mal0 >-Gnnni-tolcnr 
of  Hie  pluipage  of  the  upper  parts  rusty  ash-colour,  irre- 
gularly spotted  and  speckled  with  brown  and  black  ;  a 
large  brown  streak  extends  from  the  occiput  to  between 
the  scapulars ;  on  the  external  barbs  of  the  wing-feathen 
rusty  squared  spots:  tail-fltathers  lH)unded  with  black  sig- 
zags;  throat  and  front  of  the  neck  pale  rusty,  with  small 
transverse  blsick  lines;  bill  and  feet  olive-brown;  irides 
h:uel  or  ycllo w-bro\vn.    Total  length  seven  inches. 

F'-inaie  with  tlie  tints  less  vivid,  the  band  on  the  middle 
of  the  nape  uid  on  the  back  nut  so  long  as  in  the  male. 

yariette$.—Fm  white.  Yellowish  white. 

GeograjJiieat  DfffriftKfint.— Dennailt,  Sweden  (May , 
Germany,  Holland  (where  it  is  mre  ,  "Franct-.  Sjianu 
antl  Italy  (summer) ;  England,  Wales,  and  ScollamJ 
(rare  in  tne  last  and  in  the  north  of  Uie  first — summer  ; 
nut  recorded  in  Ireland.  Kamtschatka  (Vieillot^,  Japan* 
Ilinaalaya  Mountains.  Winter  residciices,  Nartn  Anica 
and  warm  parts  of  Western  Asia. 

Tliis  is  the  Tvv(  (lunx)  of  the  Greeks.  Aiisfoitle  ha» 
w  ell  described  tne  birtl,  its  long  tongue,  its  power  of  pn>- 
truding  and  retracting  it,  and  the  writhing  snake-likc 
motion  which  it  can  impart  to  its  neck  without  moving 
the  rast  of  the  body.  {Hist.  Anim.,  ii.  12.)  It  has  bf^n 
made  fluniltar  to  most  of  our  literary  readers  by  the  adju- 
ration in  the  second  Idyll  of  Tlieocritus  ('Pharmaceutria*'. 
It  is  also  the  lynx  of  the  anticnt  Italians.  (Pliny,  xL47.f 
Yunx  is  the  form  used  by  Linnirus  and  iQologlCta  gcac- 
rally-,  but  it  ought  to  be  lutix  or  Iyn.v. 

Tlie  fyryneck  is  the  Torcol  of  tlie  French,  and  also  fbe 
TSmtosi,  Zofvou.  2Wvo/*  r«reo<,  and  Tor&A  of  the  eame, 
according  to  Belon ;  Thrneoffo,  CoUatnrto,  Stortaeoll,  Qh 
petorto,  J'erlilld,  and  Formi'cula  of  the  Italians  ;  C(foiifl* 
of  the  Swedes;  Bnide-IIalit  of  Rrunnich  ;  XatterwiiuB, 
Ifendhals,  TViyidrhnls,  and  Dieh-Hah  of  the  Germans; 
Long-Tongue,  Emmet- hunter,  Sriii/<e-Bird,  Cucfoo's  Mate, 
Cuckoo  Amid,  Cuckoo's  Muni,  and  Cuckoo  Fool  (two  last 
Gloucesten^e)  of  the  modem  British;  GwatygSg  and 
Gtcddfdro  of  the  antient  British ;  Arizui  of  the  Japanese. 

Habits,  Fooif.  Jic. — When  the  cuckoo  is  heard,  the  Wry- 
neck may  be  looked  for,  and  from  their  ad\eiit  and  de- 
parture at  about  the  same  time,  some  of  the  modern  British 
names  and  one  of  the  antient  British  appellations,  Gwatk 
gSg,  must  have  originated,  for  in  other  respecia  there  » 
no  relationship  or  similarity  between  the  birds. 

Tlie  general  habits  of  the  species  are  well  described  and 
stated  by  Mr.  YaiTell  in  hi.s  '  Britisli  Birds*'  He  truly  re- 
maiks  that  when  found  in  its  retreat,  in  the  hole  of  a  tree, 
it  makes  a  loud  hissing,  sets  up  its  crest,  and  writhing  its 
bead  and  neck  towards  each  ilioulder  with  grotesque  con- 
tortions (whence  its  name  Snake-Birtl),  becomes  an  object 
of  terror  to  a  timid  intnidcr,  when  the  bird,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  moment  of  indecision,  darts  with  the  rapidity 
of  lichtniag  Crorn  a  nttMtion  whence  escape  seemod  im> 
possible. 

Caternillai-s  and  a  variety  of  insects  form  the  (bod  of  flic 
WrynecK,  aud  it  is  a  great  devourer  of  ants  and  their  ens. 
Eldeiherriea  have  been  mentioned  as  being  a  part  of  its  diet. 

Mr.  Yarrell  thus  describes  the  construction  of  the 
tongue  and  its  appendages  in  this  species: — 'By  an 
elongation  of  the  two  posterior  branches  of  the  bone^  of 
the  tongue,  and  the  exercise  of  the  muscles  attached  to 
tlicm,  this  bird  is  able  to  extend  the  tongue  a  very  con- 
siderable distance  beyond  the  point  of  the  btak ;  the  aid 
of  tiie  tongue  is  horny  and  hard ;  a  large  and  long  gland  is 
sifiiatcd  at  the  under  edge  of  the  lower  jaw  on  each  side, 
which  secretes  a  ghitinous  mucus,  and  transfers  it  to  the 
inside  of  the  mouth  by  a  slender  duct.  With  this  glu- 
tinous mucus  the  end  of  the  tongue  is  alwav-s  covered,  tor 
the  espedal  pnrpose  of  conveying  food  into' the  mouth  hr 
contact.  So  unerring  is  the  a'im  with  which  the  toneiie  a 
darted  out,  and  so  certain  the  effect  of  the  adhpMve 
moisture,  that  the  bird  never  fails  in  obtaining  its  object 
at  every  attempt.  So  rapid  also  is  the  action  of  the  tongue 
in  thus  conveying  food  into  its  month,  that  the  b  nif 
able  distinctly  to  follow  it.' 
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Colonc!  Montagu  nays, '  We  were  eimbied  fo  extmine  (he 

manner*  o*"  this  bird  minutely,  l)y  takinjr  a  fcmHlc  from  her 
nest,  and  Jonfinin;^  her  in  h  case  lor  some  days.  A 
<]Mailtity  of  mould  with  emmets  and  Ihiii  n,'s^  was  pivt-n 
it;  Mia  it  wa-scurioiu  to  observe  the  tonsue  darted  for- 
ivaidtnd  n  trauted  with  luch  Telocity,  and  with  sach  un- 
errinf  aim,  that  it  never  returned  without  mn  ant  or  an 
egKMherin^  to  it,  not  tntnaflxed  hjr  the  homy  point  as 
INMM  have  imatrinrr?,  but  retained  liy  a  peculiar  tenacious 
moistttre,  by  nature  provitUnl  for  that  puriwttt'.  While  it 
is  feeding,  the  bodv  is  motionlfss,  the  head  only  ia  turned 
to  every  side, and  the  motion  ot'the  tongue  is  no  rapid  that 
aa  ant's  egg,  which  is  ora  Ught  colour  and  Bum  flOMpi- 
aiona  than  the  tongue,  has  aoaiewhat  the  •ppcmnce  of 
manng  towards  the  mouth  by  attraetion,  as  a  needle  ilies 
to  a  mairnet.  The  bill  is  rarely  used  except  tn  remove  the 
mould  in  order  to  get  more  reiidily  at  these  msects  ;  where 
the  earth  is  hollow,  the  toni^ue  is  thrust  into  all  the 
nivities  to  rouse  the  ants:  for  this  purpose  the  horny  ap- 
ijL-nda^e  is  extremely  ser\'iceable  as  a  guide  to  the  ton^e. 
We  have  seen  the  Green  Woodpecker  take  its  food  m  a 
rinrilar  manner.* 

The  nes*  is  little  or^ntdl,  the  smooth,  shininp,  -.vhite 
e?i7s— from  six  to  ten  in  number— beinjr  icenerally  de- 
posited in  the  holt-  of  a  tree  on  the  decayed  wdtid.  The 
birds  are  remarkable  for  local  attachment,  as  the  following 
anecdote,  related  by  Mr.  Salmon,  will  prove  : — '  I  wished,' 
writes  that  gentleman,  *  last  spring  to  obtain  the  eggs  of  a 
wfyneek  to  place  in  my  cabinet,  and  aoeonlinely  watched 
very  cIoseTy  a  pair  that  had  resorted  to  a  garden  for  the 
purpose  of  incubation  ;  I  soon  a.«certained  that  they  had 
selected  a  hole  in  an  old  decayed  apple-tree  for  that  pur- 
poiie,  the  entrance  to  which  wm  so  ttmall  as  not  to  aamit 
my  hand.  The  tree  twing  hollow  and  decayed  at  the 
liottom  near  the  ground,  I  was  enabled  to  reach  the 
ne«t  by  putting  my  arm  upwards,  and  I  Aiund,  on  witti- 
tlrawing  the  nest,  that  the  underneath  part  of  it  was 
composed  of  moss,  hair,  &c.,  havinij  every  appearance  of 
an  old  nest  of  the  redstart's  of  the  preceding  summer, 
which  I  suspect  was  the  case :  the  upper  part  was 
made  of  dried  roots.  The  nest  did  not  contain  any 
cgg%  and  I  returned  it  bv  thrusting  it  up  in  the  inside  of 
th«  tree.  On  passing  by  the  same  tree  about  a  waefc 
afterwards,  my  attention  was  arrested  by  observing  one  of 
the  birds  leaving  the  hole,  upon  which  I  gently  withdrew 
the  nest,  and  was  much  urafitied  at  tinding  it  contained 
fi\f  most  beautiful  glossy  eggs,  the  shells  of  which  were 
perfectly  white,  and  so  transparent  that  the  yolks  shone 
through,  giving  them  a  delicate  pink  colour,  but  which  is 
lost  in  the  blowing.  I  replaceu  the  nest  and  visited  it 
during  the  ensuing  week,  and  was  induced,  out  of  curiosity, 
to  examine  it  at^iin,  when,  to  niv  astonishment,  I  found 
tlie  hinls  had  not  deserted  the  hole,  she  having  laid  six 
more  eiiijs  since.  I  took  these  away,  and  was  obliged  to 
keep  them,  as  I  was  only  able  to  replace  the  nest  l)y  ai^ain 
thrusting  it  up  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  as  before,  which  I 
did.  I  again  visited  the  spot  in  the  following  week,  and 
found  that  they  had  still  pertinacknisly  adhered  to  their 
domicile,  having  farther  laid  four  more  eggs.  I  repeated 
the  exp<;riment,  but  not  bavin;:  an  opixjrtunity  of  visiting 
tlic  tree  imtil  trii  days  aflerw arils.  I  thought  at  the  time 
that  the  nest  wi«  abandoned,  and  w;u>  nut  unJecei\  ed  until 
-I  Imd  again  withdrawn  the  nest,  having  taken  the  precau- 
tion of  endeavouring  to  fririiten  the  old  bild  off  should 
ahe  be  on  the  neat,  which  1  fouad  was  the  eaWp  ahe  auf- 
fbrif^  me  to  mill  the  nest  to  the  bottom  of  the  tree  befbre 

she  attempted  to  escape  :  there  w  ere  seven  e^js,  which 
w  ere  sliirhtly  sat  upon.  What  appears  to  me  extranrdiiiary 
I-.,  that  the  t)ird  should  suffer  her  nest  to  be  distuilit  d  five 
times,  and  the  eggs  (amountins*  altogether  to  twenty-two) 
to  be  taken  away  at  four  different  periods  within  the 
month,  before  she  finally  abandoned  the  spot  she  had 
selected.* 

f^olonel  Montai^i  says  that  tlic  wrjTieck  makes  a  noise 
%  erv  like  tlie  smaller  sj>eciesol'  h;uvks,  frequentlv  repeating 
if  III  sprinc:  Mr.  Yarrell  describes  the  note  as  a  sharp 
sound,  repeated  several  times,  and  nut  unlike  the  whistle 
of  a  kestrel. 

hk  eaplivitj  the  wnrneeh  ii  a  iitvoutite,  and  the  bird 
soon  becomes  leeondied  to  the  half-reclaimed  state  in 

which  E:^irlish  and  French  bojfe  are  fond  of  keeping  it, 
taking  It  out  to  the  woods  with  a  long  sti'ing  tied  to  its  leg, 

md  suffering  it  to  ascend  tme  and  foiage  for  food  gene- 
P.  Cm  No.  1764. 


rally,  vrithin  the  length  of  its  tether,  and  letting  ;t  eimt! 
at  intervals  about  their  dress. 

In  the  '  Portraits  d'Oyseaux'  the  following  quatrain  is 
printed  tinder  the  cut  ofthis  snr'  " 


*  A*  Tereat  tA  av.  pic  verd  rM«#in1itant, 
naluKl  rl  t>«(i  lip  mr^  ulnr.cr, 
s^a  UDi;ue  limifur  linn  <lc  iiui^  linijU  it  laur, 
A)  ant  cn  ct  du  wrjwut  Ic  srm^tbnl.' 

The  two  !ast  lines  are  verv  nearlv  a  translation  from 
AriatoUe. 


TIk-  Wrxneck. 

WUL8TAN,  otherwise  WULI-'STAN,  or  sometimes 
WOL8TAN.  Of  these  names,  which  appear  to  be  only 
variations  the  one  of  the  other,  there  are  three  Anglo* 
Saxon  ecclesiastics  and  writers  of  more  or  less  celebrity. 

1.  -\Vor.sTAN,  a  monk  of  Winchester,  of  tlie  tenth  cen- 
tury, to  whom  all  the  three  forms  of  the  name  are  given, 
is  the  author  of  a  I^atin  prose  Life  of  Bisliop  Ethelwold, 
whOM  disetple  he  had  been,  and  also  of  a  work  in  Lahn 
hexameter  vene  (with  a  prologue  in  elepacs)  on  the  ni> 
racles  of  5?t.  Saithin.  The  former,  which  is  a  very  poor 
compositio!!,  is  pnnttd  in  the  Sith  s»culum  of  Maoillon's 
'  Al  ia  Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedict!,'  fol.,  Paris,  1685, 
pp.  Of  the  latter  only  the  introduction  has  been 
printed  (in  the  same  volume,  pp.  828-836) ;  but  the  whole 
IS  preaerred  in  several  maouieript  ooniee.  Tlie  v«m» 
though  not  of  much  merit,  hia  the  repamtion  oTbeing  the 
best  Latin  poetrj'  known  to  have  been  produced  in  England 
in  that  ai,'e.  William  of  Malniesbury,  who  calls  Wolstan 
a  canliir  of  the  church  of  Winchester,  sa}  s  that  he  also 
composed  an  exceedinicly  usl  IhI  work  on  the  Harmony  of 
Tones;  but  that  is  no  Ton:;i  i  <  \lant.  Bale  says  he  wrote 
a  Liiis  of  King  Ethelwulf,  whidi  is  probably  a  niatake, 

2.  WianrAi*,  who  wm  not  a  monk,  became  areh» 
bishop  of  York  in  IWK.  holdine  along  with  that  dignity 
the  bishopric  of  Worce.ster,  as  had  also  been  done  by  his 
t^^o  immediate  predecessors,  and  died  in  \{y2^.  There  is 
extant  in  MS.  a  letter  addre.ssed  by  him  in  Anglo-Saxon 
to  the  people  of  hia  province ;  and  he  is  supposed  b|f 
Wanley,  on  probable  grounds,  to  be  the  Lujpm  ESpucopiu 
to  whom  we  attributed  oertain  lennons  or  homilies  of  tida 

Tite  mwt  remarkable 
inted,  with  a  I^in  translation  and  notes  by 


ace  written  in  the  same  language, 
or  theae  ia  printed,  with  a  I.atin  tn 
William  Elstob,  in  the « Dimertatio  Epistolaris '  containod 
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in  the  third  voiume  of  Hickes's  '  Thesaurus,'  fol..  1705, 
pp.  93-l()6;  and  there  is  al»o  a  separate  edition  of  the 
MUli«  ipatter,  ptihliahed,  in  foUo,at  Oxford,  in  170 1.  There 
•M  two  pajktoret  letter*  in  Anglo-Saxon  written  in  the 
name  of  Xvulfatan,  by  one  (which  one  is  matter  of  dispute) 
of  the  two  AJfrics,  with  both  of  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  well  acquaiuled:  they  arc  sfntcd  to  hnvi-  been  first 
«oaapoted  in  Latin,  and  then,  at  Wulf«tan's  desire,  to  have 
been  tnuudated  into  Saxoo,  thit  they  might  h«  noic  gene- 
•Iljr  uwflil. 

3.  Wvtm!«,  Ushop  of  Woronter,  ii  irt&ted  \tf  hii 

uiojjrapher,  William  of  Malmesbur)',  to  have  been  born  at 
Icentuii  in  \Var^vlck•>hire,  to  a  Inir  p^tate  ;  the  name  of 
his  lather  waa  ElliL'l-.t:in,  tluit  of  mother  Wull'pi%a. 
From  the  a^e  he  is  stated  to  liavo  attained  at  his  death, 
hit  birth  must  have  happened  in  1007  or  1006.  He  began 
hi*  cdu«ntioa  in  the  monnatic  achool  of  Eveehnn,  but  was 
tfterwtrdi  removed  to  the  more  distinfniuhed  aeminary  of 
Peterborough.  Having  at  the  :  atre  fieen  ordained  a 
prc)it:yter,  he  soon  after  became  a  uiuiik  at  Worcester,  and 
gradually  rose  to  be  at  laat  prior  of  the  inonastery  there. 
In  1U62  he  bcceme  bishop  of  \Vorce»ter  on  the  nomination 
of  Aldred,  vrtHi,  having  oeen  two  yean  before  removed 
from  that  see  to  the  archbishopric  of  York,  had  attempted 
at  first,  at  had  for  some  time  been  customary,  to  retain 
both  appointments,  but  wai  at  last  obliged  to  relin(jui>h 
Worcester  in  consideralioo  of  only  beinc:  permitted  to 
MBe  his  successor.  He  cnose  WuUtan,  it  i^  said,  con- 
ceiviof  that  hia  mild  temper  and  simple  character  would 
prevent  him  ftom  oflMng  anv  redihme*  to  his  patron's 
appro])riation  of  the  estates  and  agsrressions  upon  the  rights 
01  the  see.  litit  thin  turned  out  to  he  a  preat  mistake. 
Wulstan  proved  a  very  dragon  of  a  bishop,  and.  especially 
after  the  coming  over  of  the  Norman  conqueror,  to  whom 
he  very  politically  paid  onurt,  and  who  took  a  great  fancy 
to  him,  he  not  only  aet  Aldred  at  complete  deflanee,  but 
even  compelled  his  eoeeeasor,  Archbishop  Thomas,  to  make 
restitution  to  the  see  of  Worcester  of  sundrv  lands  or  pe- 
cuniary dues  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled  b^  his  prede- 
cessors the  prelates  of  York.  He  also  successtully  resisted 
the  claim  of  the  archbiabop  of  York  to  a  jurisdiction  over 
the  diocese  of  Woreoeler,  and  got  that  bishoprie  declared 
by  the  king  to  be  in  the  province  of  Canterbury.  Wulstan 
continued  in  the  same  favour  with  Rufus  which  he  had 
enjoyed  with  his  father;  and  in  the  beirinning  of  the  new 
king  8  reign,  old  as  he  was.  he  proved  very  serviceable  in 
putting  down  an  insurrection  of  the  adiierenta  of  Duke 
Robert  of  Normandy,  defending  his  city  of  Worcester 
'against  an  army  of  the  rebels  Ted  by  Koger  de  Mont- 
pomerv.  Wulstan  almost  rebuilt  the  cattiediaT  of  Worcester 
from  tlic  foundation;  and  he  died  in  that  city,  at  the  age  of 
eii;hty-sevtii.  uii  lliu  I'Jlh  of  .lanuary,  1096.  Wulstan  is 
not  known  to  have  written  anything  either  in  Saxon  or 
Latin,  though  William  of  Malmesbury  states  that  he  was 
a  ready  and  effective  speaker  in  the  former  language;  but 
in  the  work  entitled  '  Antient  History,  English  and  French, 
exemplified  in  a  regular  di.ssi-cf  ion  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,' 
12mo.,  Lon.,  1830,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  portion  of  that  venerable  record  extend- 
ing from  A.D.  1034  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  There  are  two  accounts  of  Wulstan  bv  Wil- 
liam of  Malmesbury  :  one  in  his  work  '  De  Gestis  Ponlifi- 
cum  ;*  the  other  a  separate  Ldfe,  m  three  books,  which  is 
published  in  tlie  second  vohniM  of  WhtitoBli  'Aaglia 

Sacra. 

(Wriffhf's  Biographia  Britannica  Literaria,  vol.  i.) 

WURMSER.  D)AG0B£RT.8IGiSMUND.  COUNT 
OF.  a  distinguished  Austrian  general,  was  bom  on  the 
2Bnd  of  September,  1724.  in  Alsace — the  territory  which 
now  constitutes  the  French  departments  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Rhine.  He  commenceil  his  military  career  in  the 
French  service,  and  having  distinguished  himself  by  his 
oourage  in  the  campaigns  of  1745^7,  was  raised  to  the 
xank  of  captain  in  the  cavaliy.  His  father  having  re- 
solved to  settle  in  the  Austrian  states,  and  become  an 
Austrian  subject  in  17'jO.  Dagobert  resigned  his  com- 
mission and  accompanied  hmi.  Such  emigrations  from 
the  French  Rhine  provinces  were  at  that  time  lar  fiom  un- 
common: the  Alsatians,  though  I'Veneh  subjects,  were 
then  unmixed  Germans;  indeed  the  eentuiy  which  has 
since  almost  elapsed  has  only  stripped  their  character  of 
its  German  nationality,  without  giving  them  a  French 


Dagobert-Sigismund  Wurmser  was  well  received  at  i 
Vienna.    Maria  There!>a  conleired  upon  him  the  offic  e  of  I 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  Kammer-herr  ,  and.  \»hit 
he  valued  more,  a  troop  of  hussars,  which  he  continued  tn 
command  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Thirty  Year*'  War. 
After  the  battle  of  Prague  he  was  made  Major ;  after  that 
of  Lissa,  Colonel ;  after  that  of  Tlochkirken,  Major-ge- 
neral ;  and  after  that  of  Leignitz  he  obtained  the  cross  oi 
the  Older  of  Maria  Theresa.    His  kind  dif.position  and  ge- 
neroeity  rendered  him  the  idol  of  both  the  officers  and  men 
under  his  command.  There  is  a  story  told  of  him  ilh»-  i 
trative  of  these  features  of  his  character.   Hearing,  after  | 
the  battle  of  Gorlitz.  that  a  brnve  but  uoor  Heutcnailt  of 
cavalry  had  lost  his  horse  in  the  action,  Wurmser  sent  him 
one  of  the  best  in  his  stables,  with  a  message  to  the 
effect  that,  having  sworn  this  horse  should  belong  to  ont 
of  the  biaveat  mm  in  tho  •mnr«  he  begged  his  acceptance 
of  it 

In  1773  Wurmser  became  proprietary  colonel  of  the 
regiment  of  hussars  which  subsequently  bore  his  name; 
and,  when  the  war  broke  out  again  in  177K  he  was  rai*«d 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-general.  At  the  head  of  a  bod; 
of  12.000  men.  he  broke  into  the  territory  of  Glatx,  and  oe 
the  18th  of  January,  1779.  surprised  the  Prussians  it 
Kubelsehwerd  and  defeated  them,  taking  1200  prisoneia 
The  peace  of  Tetschcn  arrested  his  victorious  career,  ar-d 
the  collar  of  commander  of  the  order  of  Maria  Thereu 
was  the  Mwaid  of  hia  aiq^oita  during  that  ahoit  oaa- 

In  17B7  he  was  appohited  general-commandant  of  tlic 

province  of  Galicia,  and  although  the  inhabitants  were  ex- 
tremely averse  to  the  Austrian  yoke,  he  contrived  to  make 
himself  a  personal  favourite.  The  niiperor  Joseph  be- 
stowed on  iiim  the  appointment  of  leld-zeug-meister  mas- 
ter of  tiha  ordnance  when  the  army  it  in  the  field). 
Wurmser  was  not  anplogred  in  the  war  againat  tha  Tkub 
in  1789. 

The  period  of  Wu miser  -  career  which  obtained  for  hie 
a  European  reputation  commenced  in  1793.  In  Febn^an 
of  that^ear  he  was  ordered  to  draw  together  an  arm\  in 

the  BrcMgan.  By  the  end  of  the  month  he  was  ui  a  con- 
dition to  advance.  On  the  8rd  of  Mareh  he  entered  Mann- 
heim and  Spire;  and  attacked  the  rear-guard  of  Custine, 
who  retreated  to  1-andau.  Wurmser  pursued  him  as  f ar  ss 
Landau,  which  he  sumtnoned,  but  without  effev  t.  Kalli^g 
back  upon  the  Rhine,  Wurm.ser  joined  the  prince  of  Condf 
at  Spire;  and  having  effected  a  junction  with  the  Piu»*iar. 
army  of  obiervation  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  took 
up  a  poriti'on  at  Oemerehdm  to  assist  in  covering  tiv 
sH  L'l'  of  Mrtvence.  After  the  capitulation  of  Mayence. 
Wurmser  again  pushed  forward  his  corps  to  the  environs 
of  Landau;  attacked  the  fort  of  Jocknum,  and  advanced 
to  the  base  of  the  Vosges.  On  the  13th  of  October,  ia 
concert  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  he  attacked  aal 
forced  the  lines  of  Weissembourg.  Wurmser  pursued  the 
French  into  his  native  province ;  occupied  Hagenau ;  l>om- 
barded  Fort  I-ouis,  which  capitulated  on  the  I4th  of  No- 
vember ;  took  up  a  position  on  the  Sarre  ;  and  pushed  oa 
his  outiMata  to  Wantienau  in  the  vicinity  of  Straasburg. 
The  miseaniaga  of  an  attack  by  hia  tight  on  the  bridge 
hampered  Mm  eoniiderably;  and  the  Vrmhm  bftviof 
failed  to  take  Landau,  which  they  were  too  long  of  attack- 
ing, he  was  left  entirely  tu  his  own  resources.  Pichegra, 
who  had  been  placed  at'the  head  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine 
in  October,  and  who  bad  iudiciously  adopted  a  war  of  out- 
posts, sharpshooters,  and  sodden  surpnsca  well  adapted 
to  the  brave  but  raw  troops  under  lus  oommand,  wbea 
oiiposed  to  steady  old  disciplined  troops,  haiaased  him  In- 
cessantly. Wurmser  was  obliged  to  retire  within  the  lines 
which  he  had  establishet^  on  the  Motter  during  his  ad- 
vance. The  fort  ol  Frischweiler,  defend.  J  by  the  elector- 
palatine,  was  forced  on  ttM2atod  wt  X)ecen:)i«r,  and  notiung 
prevented  the  French  from  orerwlwlming  Wonneor.  H* 
men  gave  way  in  utter  confusioii  *\  all  points,  and  he  was 
only  able  to  collect  the  wreck  of  his  lumy  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Havin^c  succeeled  in  the  course  of 
January,  17iK,  in  re-establishing  ^omtth  n;;  like  ornoiia^ 
tion  amoilg  thoflfc  be  hastened  to  Viennit,  where  tna  tfli* 
peror  by  mmMnma  marita  of  his  esteem  so'jght  to  expre« 
fris  conviction  that  Wurmsei^i  reverses  wem  owing  sole/y 
to  the  faults  of  others. 

Six  months  later  Wurmser  was  again  appointed  to  com- 
maad  the  amqr  of  the  Upper  RhnM.  AnaoudoDtivveaJad 
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to  him  the  secret  of  the  correspondence  between  the  Prince 
of  Cond^  and  Pichesru.  That  Austria  should  have  made 
no  effort  to  turn  that  nc^ofiation  to  account  not  siir- 
prUtUfT.  In  the  sincerity  of  the  rt-publican  general  that 
power  could  have  little  confidence,  and  in  the  judgment 
cf  the  Prince  of  Condi  still  leas.  Besides  the  anxiety  of 
Condi  and  Pichegru  to  keep  their  intercourse  a  secret 
from  the  Austrian  government  was  of  itaelf  nupieious. 
The  con^piracv  ww  allowed  by  Wurmser.  fhe  aKhdake 
Charles,  and  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  to  take  it<  course,  and 
it  led  to  nothing  but  its  very  natural  termination  in  the 
ruin  of  the  general  who  had  intrigued  with  the  enemies  of 
his  country  to  subvert  the  government  from  which  he  held 
his  commission.  Wunnwr  defeated  the  French  on  the 
banks  of  the  Neckar.  on  the  28th  aod  28th  of  Oetober, 
1794,  and  entered  Mannheim;  the  citadel  Rtrtctidered 
after  a  bombardment  which  lasted  'a  few  days. 

On  the  Ut  of  January,  179(5.  Wurmser  received  the 
graod  cross  of  the  order  of  Mm  in  Tlu  ;  o>a.  Hostilities  did 
not  recommence  that  year  till  the  month  of  May.  On  the 
15th  of  June  Wurmser  gave  waybefore  the  attack  of  Moreau 
and  abandoned  Prankeothal.  The  Auatiian  caJMUtt,  which 
had  relinquished  the  idea  of  astnmtng  the  ofRtmive  in 
Alsace  and  on !  lie  Rhine,  ordered  him  to  move  thirty  thousand 
of  the  best  troops  in  the  army  under  hii  command  without 
delay  upon  the  north  of  Italy.  An  cpponent  full  of  the 
impetuosity  of  youth  and  the  resources  of  genius  awaited 
the  sexagenarian  here. 

On  the  29th  of  July  Wurmser  adtraiMed  towarda^lfaDtua. 
He  droTe  in  tht<  French  outposts  on  the  Lago  di  Oarda ; 
but  Bonaparte,  having  ahruiiily  brnkcn  up  the  sicire  of 
Mantua  to  precipitate  hirasi  lt  on  his  advet^m y.  met  and  beat 
him  at  Lonato  on  the  3rd  of  Aui^ust,  ;it  Castiglione  on  the 
5th,  then  at  Roveredo,  and  on  the  8th  at  the  gorges  of  the 
Bnwta.  The  Auitrian  general,  far  from  despairing,  made 
an  attempt  upon  Verona;  but,  repulsed  hjr  General  Kil- 
maine,  he  retreated  along  the  Aaige  with  8000  foot  and 
15.000  cavalry;  and.  aRer  evading  t.vo  French  divisions 
detached  to  watch  his  motions,  threw  tiinuell  into  Mantua. 
This  place  was  vigorously  and  skilfully  defended  by  \Vurm- 
ser ;  but  the  defeat  of  the  troops  under  Alvinzy,  want  of 
provtiiona,  and  aickness  among  the  garrison,  forced  him  to 
surrender  on  the  2nd  of  February.  1797.  BooapMte,  with 
that  chivalrous  spirit  which  marked  his  earW  career,  left 
thr  M'ti-ran  entire  personal  libfrly,  <i)-i'if:  that  tic  respected 
Ills  years,  and  did  not  «ish  to  make  him  the  victim  of  the 
intriguers  who  would  doubtK!>8  avail  themselves  of  his 
absence  to  undermine  him  at  Vienna.  Wurmser  repaid 
the  generosity  of  the  French  general  in  kind :  having  de- 
lected a  plot  to  poison Bonaurtet  he  put  bimupon  bisguard. 

On  Wurmser'ii  return  to  Vienna,  the  emperor  appointed 
him  ir.'Vt  rnur  of  Iluniiaiy,  with  a  *ialary  of  14,000  florins, 
lie  did  not  however  survive  to  take  possession  of  his  go- 
vernment, dying  at  Vienna  in  the  month  of  J-int,  17y7. 
He  was  never  married  :  his  estates  aiui  honours  were  in- 
herited by  a  nephew. 

The  '  Memorial  de  St.-H6t£ne '  erroneouiljr  attlibtttes  to 
Wurmser  the  rank  of  tield-marsh-il,  which  he  never  at- 
tained. His  military  skill  is  unquestionable,  notwithstand- 
ing his  career  during  the  revolutionary  war  was  an  almost 
unbroken  series  of  reverses.  It  wa?  his  fate  to  command 
at  a  time  when  the  revolutionary  fervour  for  a  time  broke 
through  all  the  calculations  of  tactidans.  Time  has  shown 
that  this  preternatural  stimnlua  mwi  weer  itself  out,  and 
organised  discipline  re-aasert  its  aaeendtnej.  Wurmier 
■Kis  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sdmtific  soldier^  of 
Europe  during  the  period  of  the  army's  reverses.  Even 
defeat  did  not  for  a  moment  obhcurc  his  personal  merits; 
and  to  the  hopeful  and  persevering  turn  of  mind  of  Wurmser, 
the  arehdtike  Charles,  Bluchcr,  and  a  few  othe^^  it  was 
in  great  measure  owing  that  discipline  and  tactical  skill 
sunrived  to  assert  their  doe  influence  wlien  the  maniacal 
revolutionary  period  had  passed  over.  Pci>ona!ly  Wuimser 
was  brave,  frank,  and  benevolent,  with  a  strong  devotional 
turn.  To  his  honour  let  it  be  remembered  that,  allhout'h 
a  strenuous  Koman  Catholic,  b*^  unceaiingly  asserted  the 
right  of  Protektant  soldiora  in  tbt  Austrian  nwy  to  perfect 
icliffioua  freedom. 

(The  outline  of  incidents  in  this  fketch  of  Wurmser  is 
taken  from  ti  t?  lives  of  Wurmser,  Pichegru.  Condf,  and 
Bonaparte,  in  the  '  Biographic  Universelle'  aiid  its  supple- 
ment, checked  by  refeience  to  the  writugs  9f  NapoloOD, 
Jomini,  the  archduke  Charlcsi  ftc^ 


Wt^RTEMBERG.  This  kingdom  is  situated  m  the  south- 
west of  Germany,  between  47"  35'  and  4a'  X>'  N.  lat.  and 
8*  15'  and  10*  30*  E.  long.  It  is  almost  wholly  surrounded 
by  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria  on  the  east,  and  by  the  grand 
duchy  of  Baden  on  the  west,  these  two  states  meeting  on 
the  northern  frontier;  on  the  south  it  is  hounded  bv 
Switierland  and  the  Lake  of  Constance.  Its  greatest 
length  from  south  to  north,  from  the  lake  of  Constance  to 
Simmeringen,  is  about  140  miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth 
from  east  to  west,  from  Neresheim  and  Bopfngen  to  Her- 
renwald,  nearly  100  miles.  The  area  is  variously  btated  at 
74G0  and  7540  square  miles.  The  principalities  of  Holien- 
lohe  Hechingen  and  Hohenlohe  Sigmanngen  are  almost 
wholly  surrounded  by  the  kingdom 4)fW&rtembeig.  ' 

Face  of  the  Country;  Soil;  Climate. — ^Wurtemberg  is,  for 
the  most  part,  mountainous ;  on  the  east  the  Swabian  Alb 
or  .\lp  enters  the  country,  and  the  western  border  is 
covered  by  the  Schwarzwald  ^the  Black  Forest  ,i,  both  of 
which  send  out  branches  in  all  directions.  The  Schwarz- 
wald runs  from  south  to  north,  parallel  to  the  Rhine,  and 
to  the  Voiffes  mountains  on  the  other  aide  of  that  rirer. 
It  begins  between  Eglisau  and  Basle,  and  extend>  to  Dur- 
lach  and  Pforzheim  ;  its  length  is  about  83  miles,  and 
its  mean  breadth  14  miles.  On  the  we=,t  side  it.'?  declivity 
is  steep  and  precipitous  towards  the  valley  of  the  Rhine; 
on  the  east  it  slopes  gradually  towards  the  central  part  of 
Wiirtemberg.  It  consists  chiefly  of  granite  and  ■flnflttmitt 
and  is  intersected  by  many  well-watered  valleys.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Upper  or  Southern  and  the  Lower  or 
Northern  Schwarrwald.  The  former,  which  is  the  most 
con.-iideiable,  witli  its  vast  masses  of  rock,  its  fearful  pieci 
pices  and  ahysv^c-s  is  in  the  grand-ducliy  of  Baden;  the 
iiighest  points  are  the  Fcldbetg,4600  feet,  and  the  Belchen, 
4370  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  aummits  of 
these  two  mountains  are  hardly  three  months  in  the  year 
free  from  snow.  The  northern  part,  belor  ging  to  Wiirtem- 
berg, is  not  so  elevated  ;  the  highest  points  are  the  Hornis- 
grinde,  3iyw  feet  high,  and  the  RLiv,biihl,  21M0  feel  high. 
The  Dobel  is  the  highest  cultivated  part  of  the  Schwarzwud. 
Tlie  Alb,  or  Alp,  is  entirely  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg 
(excepting  a  small  part  of  it  which  is  in  UohentoUern),  and 
runs  from  south-west  to  north-east.  Its  length  is  between 
80  and  90  miles,  and  its  breadth  varies  fiom  9  to  18  miles, 
betvireen  the  Neckar  and  the  Danube.  On  the  north-webt 
•ide  it  is  steep,  but  un  the  >outh-east  side  gradually  declines 
into  undulating  lulls.  Though  not  so  elevated  as  the 
Schwarzwald,  it  is  more  bleak  and  inclement.  There  are 
several  large  caverns  in  the  limestone  of  the  Alp.  The 
Nebelhohle  near  Prullin«n  is  60U  feet  long,  so  &r  es  it 
has  been  explored,  and  divided  into  several  chambers, 
some  of  them  50  feet  high.  Both  the  roof  and  the  sides  are 
covered  with  beaiitiful  stalactites,  which  have  a  magnificent 
ettect  by  torch-light.  The  Carl»hoh]e  near  Erpiingen  was 
discovered  on  the  30th  May,  1834.  It  is  568  feet  long, 
divided  into  seven  chambeis»  from  3  to  22  feet  hi^h,  the 
walls  of  which  are  ooverad  with  white  ihininf  shuactites. 
A  quantitjr  of  bones,  vessels,  and  utensiK  doubtless  of 
Roman  ongin,  were  found  in  the  cavern,  whence  it  seems 
that  It  mu^t  have  been  known  at  a  fimier  period*  Ud  pn> 
bably  sei-ved  as  a  place  of  refuge. 

'Ihere  are  wide  and  fertile  valleys,  the  principal  of 
which  are  that  of  the  Neckar  (the  Neokaithal)  and  that 
of  the  Danube  (the  Donaothal)  from  TQttlingen  to 
Ulm.  The  diversity  of  mountain  and  valley,  the  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  luxuriance  oi  the  vesretation  com- 
bine to  produce  an  infinite  variety  of  beau'ilul  scenery, 
and  render  Wiirtemberg  one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Central 
Europe,  and  worthy  to  De  called  the  garden  of  Germany. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Neckar  and  the  Danube,  into 
which  almost  all  the  other  rivers  diseliarge  thettselvcs. 
The  Neckar  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Alp.  in  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  country,  which  it  traverses  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  and  enters  the  irrand-ducliy  of  Baden  at  Gundel- 
sheim,  vvhich  it  crosses  till  it  lalls  irito  the  Rhine.  From 
its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  Rhine  the  distance  Itta 
straight  line  is  lUO  miles;  but  it  has  so  nanj  windingl 
that  the  length  cf  its  eottise  ie  280  miles,  of  whidi  190 
aie  in  Wiirtemberg.  At  its  sources  it  is  2150  feet,  at  ( iun- 
delsbeim  432  feet,  and  at  its  junction  with  the  Rlune 
284  feet  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  affluenlH,  Ijoth 
on  the  right  and  lel\  banks,  are  numerous ;  the  prin- 
cipal are  :  on  the  right  side— the  Kocher,  a  constderable 
liver,  which  hssacoune  of  lOO.milcs;  the  Kems;  the 
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Ejwch ;  and  the  Jagbt ;  on  the  left  side — ^the  Eos.  which 
has  a  course  of  OS  ntiles,  and  at  its  jundioil  with  the 
Nt^nr  at  Berisheim  has  a  volume  or  water  nearly  equal 
to  that  river.  The  Danube,  which  rises  in  Baden,  enters 
Wiirtembcre  at  Tiittlingt  n,  and  crossing  the  kingdom  in  a 
generally  north-easterly  direction  to  Ulm,  enters  Bavaria. 
The  chief  aifluent  is  the  lUer,  which  joins  it  on  the  ri^ht 
tide  near  Ulm.  There  are  numerous  other  rivers,  some  of 
which  are  tributaries  of  the  Rhine  or  the  Blain,  and  two 
small  streams  flow  into  the  Lake  of  Constance.  This  is 
the  only  considerable  lake  in  the  kingrdom,  which  however 
only  tovKht's  a  small  portion  of  Wiirtemberg  on  the 
southern  frontier.  The  small  lakes  are  numerous.  The 
Fidersee  is  about  5  miles  lon<;  and  as  many  broad. 

Iba  eoil  is  extremely  fertile*  except  in  the  hisher  re- 
gioM  of  the  Alp  and  the  Sehwarswald,  where  the  mib- 
•tratum  is  unfavourable  to  veg:ctation. 

The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  tempemtL'  and  mild, 
with  jjreat  difference  however  arising  from  the  elevation 
of  some  parts  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  north-west 
partit  capecially  about  the  Neckar,  have  a  climate  as 
wann  at  ahmMt  aar  part  of  Germanj,  where  the  vine 
flourishes  and  Une  mut  is  grown ;  whereas  the  snmmtts 
of  the  Alp  and  the  Schwarzwald  are  too  cold  to  produce 
com,  and  are  covered  with  forests  and  ])astures.  The 
elimate  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  mild. 

Waturai  PnduettWM. — Of  domestic  animals,  acoordmg 
to  ifiadier^  work,  *  Wititenibei:;  and  its  Inhabitants,'  pub- 
lished in  1837.  there  were  oxen  132.988.  cows  381,000, 
young  cattle  28I,S00;  sheep  580.000,  of  which  about 
100,000  are  Spanish  Merino,  .ind  140,(XX)  of  the  improved 
breed  (the  total  number  is  doubtless  greater  at  this  time, 
1843;  ;  swine  170,71)0,  goats  21,440,  asses  750,  horses 
U3,noa  The  breed  of  hones  has  been  greatly  improved 
by  the  care  of  the  goveroment  ainee  the  ncaee,  particularly 
by  the  cnconra^emeni  ^iven  oy  tne  king.  The  very 
ngorous  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  game  had  caused 
the  wild-boars,  deer,  and  hares  in  particular,  to  multiply 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  most  injurious  to  the  farmers. 
But  the  juittSons  and  equitable  measures  of  the  reigning 
prinea  ham  aompletely  pot  an  end  to  thia  wusanca ; 
an  ordinanea,  iaaned  in  i8i7,  conmianda  the  wild  born  to 
be  extirpated  in  the  forests,  and  to  be  confined  to  the  en- 
closed parks  ;  the  deer  to  he  diminished  so  as  to  be  in  pro- 
portion tu  tiie  extent  of  the  lorests;  and  especially  the 
numbers  of  hares  to  be  reduced.  There  are  still  a  few  stags 
and  dew  in  the  forests,  as  well  as  foxes,  badgers,  some  wild 
cats,  squirrels,  martetn,  and  weaaela.  Poultiy  of  all  k  inds  is 
abundant,  and  also  game  and  mld'fewl,  as  pheasants,  par- 
tridgea,wi]d  geese  and  ducks,  quails,  bustards,  woodcocks, 
snipes,  and  fieldfares.  Birds  of  prey,  such  as  the  eagle,  the 
vulture,  and  the  falcon,  are  very  rare.  There  are  several  spe- 
eieaofowK  which  are  very  numerous.  Singing  birds  abound 
inaDthaforeala.  ThamanrsoMll  lakes  or  mercsb  and  all  tha 
rivers,  yield  a  great  variety  of  fish,  which  arc  a  source  of 
considerable  profit.  In  some  parts  of  the  kingdom  bees  are 
kept ;  there  are  in  all  about  70,0(X)  hives.  Within  these  few 
years  silk-worms  have  been  introduced,  with  every  prospect 
of  sueeesB.  Leeches  are  bred  in  ponds  appropnated  to 
that  paipoee.  and  edible  snails  in  separate  reservoirs. 

4frMii£(Mra.^Tha  whala  of  the  public  and  private  pro- 
paitf  oiwhina 

WlHMslMva  Aclst, 

1.  Cultivated  land  : — 

Arable,  about  .  .  2,440,000 
Meadows  .  .  .  738,000 
Gardens  .  .  .  148,000 
Vineyards  •       .      •  84,777 

2.  Forests        ...  1,796.314 

3.  Uncultivated  land,  paatore,  See.  860,000 

4.  Quarries,  mines,  peat-moors, 

lakes,  and  meres  .       .  8,000 

WSrtemberg  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  Gar* 
many,  and  agriculture  is  on  the  whole  canned  on  upon  a 
{rood  sj'stem ;  the  want  of  sufficient  manure  is  however  a 

Jreat  drawback.  Great  improvements  have  been  m.ide 
unng  the  present  reign  by  enclosing  commoas  and  the 
institution  of  prizes  for  inventions  or  discoveries  useful  to 
Mrieultttrc.  On  the  StOth  of  September  there  is  an  annual 
Ota  at  Onmfaidt,  Uka  our  eattlc'showa,  at  which  prires 
are  given.  A  manifest  improvement  in  the  breed  of  cattle 
and  nones  is  remarked  at  every  new  cattle-abow. 
The  kinds  of  gnun  eatttvated  are  diirfty  ^It,  mana, 


oats  and  barley,  besides  rj-e,  and  some  wheat.  There  ts 
usually  a  surplus  of  400.000  buaheb  for  axportition.  The 
other  agricultural  productions  are  pcas,  baaaa,  vctehe\ 

potatoes  fintroduced  by  the  Waldenacs  in  1710%  flax, 
nemp,  rape-seed,  poppies,  hops,  and  tobacco.  Fodder  cf 
many  kinds  is  abundant.  Of  the  vineyard.*  more  than 
three-fifths  are  in  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  and  formerly 
all  the  winea  of  the  kingdom  were  called  Neckar  wints; 
bnl  ainea  the  aequtrition  of  new  territories  there  am  fti 
Tauber  and  T-ake  (/.  r.  of  Constance)  wines,  which  are  veiy 
different  from  tiio  Neckar  wines,  rather  resembliu 
Rhenish.  Menirainirer  says  (1822  that  the  Nec  kar  wion 
seemed  to  liave  degeneitded.  He  ascribes  this  to  \hi 
attempt  made  by  the  government,  in  1748-1790,  to  improre 
the  qualibr  by  the  introduction  of  foreign  vinea,  whiek 
were  obtained  iVom  FVanee,  Soain,  Italy,  and  even  froa 
Greece  and  Persia ;  but  the  soil  not  being  .suited  ♦o  th 
the  exnennifiit  lias  not  only  failed,  but  the  mixture 

ilcU  riur.ilrd  the  (juality  of  the  wine.  Since  Mti 
mincer  wrote  much  has  been  done  to  recover  the  antier 
reputation  of  the  Neckar  w  ines.  Wiirtemberg  having  been 
enlarged  by  countries  that  produce  little  wiiie»  theia  is  aot 
sufficient  for  the  home  consumption,  and  more  ia  now  iai- 
ported  than  exported.  '  Horticulture  and  agriculture,' (STi 
Fischer,  'are  so  blended,  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction; horticulture,  properly  so  talk  J,  ha^  made  grt*- 

J trogreas  within  a  few  yean.  Though  the  cultivatioo  a 
ruit  is  general  in  the  whole  kingdom,  even  on  the  SdimtR- 
wald  and  the  Alp,  and  almost  all  the  hi^  roads  are  b» 
dered  with  fruit-trees,  there  is  much  room  for  improrf- 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  finer  soils,  to  which  the  nev.l 
instituted  Pumological  Society  is  expected  materiallj  \. 
contribute. 

The  metals  and  mineials  are  copper.  lead,  xine,  sad 
iron  (at  least  iSOOO  tons  annnall]^  matbic,  alabeslr. 

millstones,  freestotie,  gjpsum,  quartz,  garnets,  tourmal-ax 
amethvsts,  chrysolites,  rock-crjst&I.  agate,  chalcedocv. 
earnelian,  op  ii,  jii'^per,  porcelain  earth,  potters'-clay.  h»fA^. 
fuUers'-earth,  chalk-,  marl,  coals,  but  not  in  con&idenibf 
qillialily,  and  salt.  The  salt-works  are  the  property 
jravanmant,  which  has  the  monopoly  of  the  aaitptiMe: 
9u  annual  produce  is  aijOOO  torn.  Moat  of  th«  Swim  r- 
ceive  their  supply  of  salt  ftom  VultcBibefg,  aeeordiag  is 
specific  conventions. 

Maniifarlurrs.- — There  are  manufactures  of  almost  evtn 

description,  and  though  not  on  so  extensive  a  scale  as  in 
soma  other  parts  of  Germany,  they  are  of  considerable  in- 
portance,  and  extraordinary  progress  haa  been  made  since 
the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace  in  1815.  The  pm- 
cipal  are  linen,  woollen  cloths,  calicoes,  silks,  lace.  ho*aen. 
muslin,  carpets,  leather,  porcelain,  earthenware,  all  kiD:i< 
of  articles  of  iron  and  steel,  and  also  of  gold  and  sihr- 
tobaccob  tobacco-pipea*  and  gunpowder;  there  are  lik«- 
wiae  nnmeiouB  dlstilMnes  and  Breweries,  and  mantdhctom 
of  chemicals.  In  works  of  art,  as  painting,  sculpture,  ec- 
graving,  lithography,  Wurtemberg  ranks  among  thc*- 
sfates  which  by  the  judicious  encouragement  of  thtir 
governments  have  made  a  great  advance  within  a  lev 
years. 

Cbaimnw.— Though  Wiiiteabeiv  cannot  be  prapcrii 
caned  a  eonmierdar eoonhy,  it  haa  a  very  oonaidcfm 

and  profitable  trade.  The  exports  consist  both  of  tb' 
natural  productions  and  manufactures,  horned  cattir 
horses,  .sheep,  salt,  com,  timber.  ra\v  hides  wool,  parden- 
seeds,  millstones,  and  saltpetre;  gold  and  ailver  artickt. 
leather,  hats,  paper,  whita>I«ad,  tobaeoo^  oil,  *ti— .^UaU^ 
vinegar,  and  printed  hooka. 

Since  the  establishment  of  a  iV«e  trade  within  the  staiet 
composing  the  nrrniaii  Customs'  Union  (Der  Zol/rerr-in},%B 
which  Wurtemberg  belong.*,  it  is  impossible  to  state  prr- 
cisely  the  total  amount  of  the  export  trade.  It  was  for- 
merly eighteen  millions  of  florins  (nearly  two  nBilliens 
sterling).  The  imports  consist  of  taw  nudariak  vrbieh  the 
kingdom  does  not  produce  in  sufficient  quantity,  cotton 
and  cotton  manufactures,  ulks,  glass  waresv  wine,  (ruit. 
cheese,  china,  earthenware,  and  all  kinds  of  colonial  prc- 
diice.  There  is  likewise  a  very  great  tra..>ri  trade.  Tht 
inland  navigation  is  important,  especially  on  the  Neckar. 
which  becomes  navigable  at  Caaostadt :  above  2000  ahips 
are  employed  in  it. 

Pojntlation  :  Rclts^nn. — With  the  exception  of  about 
12,lxio  Jews  and  a  few  families  of  Waidenses,  and  some 
fonigncn,  tha  vopnlation  ia  entirely  Gemaa,  pattlf 
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Suabian.  partly  Fi-sncooiun,  accordiner  ts  the^  oricinaUy 
belonged  to  thoise  two  circles,  the  dialect  of  which  they  re- 
tain. 'They  are,"  says  Fischer,  'a  rohust  sjood-lookinii 
nee  of  men,  but  of  late  years  the  health  of  the  women  in 
tilC  middle  and  hif^her  classes  has  been  less  vis^orous  than 
fbrmerljr.  and  especially  in  the  Koththal  and  Kocherthal, 
where  iwollen  nceka  and  ffottre*  tut  eztremelr  common. 
The  main  feature  of  the  character  of  the  people  is  good- 
nature, rather  phlegmatic  than  lively;  tney  are  honest, 
faithful,  and  loyal ;  hut  the  lonir  wars,  the  heavy  taxes,  the 
injudicious  police  meiuures,  and  the  licentious  spirit  of  the 
tines  have  had  apernicioiuiilAliMBMOIItheir  charadtrnd 
monJa.  To  these  ciieoiiiitumsira  may  aacribe  the  v«ijex- 
Inordimiy  number  of  robberiei  and  other  great  erimea ; 
and  the  cause  of  a  dissolnte  and  lawless  course  of  life  may 
be  found  perhaps  in  the  too  great  leniency  which  is  shown 
towards  the  ijuilty.*  With  respect  to  religion  the  majority 
we  Protestants:  the  proportion  in  1834  was  as  foUowa:— 

Protectants    .  .  1.124,921 

Roman  OithatieB  .      .  498,290 

Jews           .  .       .  22,286 

NotapMified  177 


1,634,6.M 

The  annual  increase  by  the  excen  of  births  is  above 
9000;  but  aa  the  loss  by  emigration  mudi  exceeds  what  is 
added  by  immigration,  the  annual  increase  is  not  above 
7500. 

Educati'm. — VViirtember?  has  always  been  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  countries  in  Germany;  it  has  given  birth 
to  the  most  profound  thinkers,  to  some  of  the  neatest 
jpoeto.  and  there  are  few  states  in  Germany  whioi  have 

lumished  so  many  eminent  men  to  the  pulpit  and  to  prac- 
tical life  as  Wiirtemberg.  For  tliis  it  is  chiefly  indebted 
to  its  good  institutions  for  education,  of  which  it  pro- 
bably has  more  than  any  other  country  of  eejual  extent  in 
the  world. 

There  is  not  a  parish  without  its  school,  and  the  number 
of  children  aitenaing  the  schools  is  one  in  six  of  the  entire 

population,  a  much  lart:er  proportion  than  in  England  and 
France.  There  is  a  university  at  Tubingen,  with  about 
800  students,  seven  gymnasia,  four  lyccuras,  seventy-eight 
Latin  schools,  one  superior  evangelical  seminary  at  Tii- 
lNn|;en,  ilfty-four  inferior  evangelical  theological  semi- 
naries fonr  seminaries  fbr  Ronun  CathoUc  priesta,  one 
seminary  fbr  evangelical  and  one  tat  Roman  Catholic 
schoolmasters,  twenty-four  schools  of  philology  and  sciences, 
1470  evangelical  and 787  Roman  Catholic  parish  or  district 
schools,  and  others  for  particular  objects,  e.  g.  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  for  the  blind,  for  dravring,  &c.  According  to 
law,  every  child  is  to  attend  school  from  the  age  of  «x 
years  to  that  of  fourteen,  and  afterwards  to  receiv^e  instnic- 
lion  in  the  Sunday-school  to  the  age  of  eighteen.  The 
private  literan,'  societies  are  numerous. 

Revenue. — The  finances  are  in  a  prosperous  condition  ; 
the  budget  is  voted  for  three  years ;  the  estimated  annual 
expenditure  is  something  more  than  nine  millions  of.  Aoains, 
and  the  wavsand  means  were  calculated  in  1836  to  aflbrd  a 
small  surplusof  only  6000  or 7000  florins;  at  the  end  of  the 
three  years,  in  1838,  it  was  found  however  that  the  revenue 
had  exceeded  the  expenditure  by  4,731,000  florins,  so  that 
the  government  was  able  to  take  off  some  taxes  and  payoff 

portion  of  the  public  debt.  The  debt  amounted  on  the 
30th  of  June.  1838,  to  21,354,202  florins,  almost  the  whole 
(29,978,000  florins)  at  4  per  cent. 

The  Army. — Even,-  subject  of  Wiirtemberg  is  liable  to 
serve  a.s  soon  as  he  has  convpleted  his  twentieth  year,  and 
he  has  to  serve  six  years.  The  array  consists  of  eight  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  four  of  cavalry,  two  battalions  of  artil- 
lery, two  garrison  companies,  and  a  squadron  of  yagers ;  in 
•11 18.968  men,  ineludmg  387  offioen:  thia  is  the  war  esta- 
blishment ;  but  hi  time  of  peace  only  between  flOOO  and 
6000  men  are  embodied. 

Conttitution. — VVurtemberg  is  an  hereditary  monarchy. 
Tlie  king  governs  according  to  the  existing  constitution, 
which  was  himpily  completed  in  IS19  by  the  present  king. 
His  father  bad  drawn  up  a  constitution  in  181.'),  and  con- 
voked an  assembly  of  the  estates  of  the  kingdom,  to  which 
he  presented  it,  fully  expecting  that  it  would  be  joytblly  ac- 
cepted ;  but  the  ajwemulv  rejected  it,  and,  all  negotiations 
having  failed,  be  was  obliged  to  leave  the  work  unfinished 
at  his  death,  hi  1816,  to  his  son  and  soeeeawr,  who,  for 


above  two  jeam,  was  equally  nnsaeceiftil,  but  in  1818  ho 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  agree  with  the  estates  on  a  eonstt 

tution  which  ha-;  :;iven  [general  sati>-t'aclloii.  According  to 
this  constitution  Wiirteinberi,^  is  a  cuii.^titutioiial  represen 
tative  kingdom,  witli  a  diet  or  parliament,  consisting  of 
two  chambers.  The  chambers  have  a  share  in  the  iegu«- 
lature,  have  the  right  of  presenting  addresses  and  petitions 
to  the  king,  and  of  granting  taxes.  No  law  can  be  altered 
or  ab.ogated  without  their  consent.  The  king's  person  i^ 
inviolable,  and  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  acts  i  t  the 
vemment;  but  all  his  ordinances  must  be  countersigned 
by  the  minister  to  whose  department  thev  relate,  and  who 
b  renonsible  for  them.  The  erown  is  hereditary  in  the 
direct  male  line,  aeeording  to  the  order  of  primogeniture ; 
and  if  the  male  line  becomes  extinct,  in  the  female  ':np. 
The  constitution  secures  lo  the  subject  every  reawjnable 
degree  ot  civil  atul  reliirious  liberty,  ChriNtians  of  the  Lu- 
theran, Calvmistic,  and  Koman  Catholic  faith  being  placed 
on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  The  liberty  of  the  pre» 
was  indeed  muen  restricted,  if  not  abolished,  by  a  decision 
of  the  German  diet  of  the  10th  of  October,  1819,  to  which 
Wiirtemborir,  as  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation, 
was  bound  to  conform.  Wiirtemberg  has  tlie  sixth  place 
in  the  German  diet,  and  has  four  votes  in  the  full  council. 
Its  contingent  to  the  army  of  the  Confederation  is  13,995 
men,  viz.  infantry,  11,866;  cavaliy,  1700;  artillefy,794: 
with  24  pieces  of  cannon  and  115  pontoneen.  Its  annual 
contribution  to  the  chancery  of  the  Confederation  is  2000 
florins. 

Hixtory. — At  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  the 
Alemaniii  appeared  in  the  country,  afterwards  called 
Suabia,  as  succesafbl  and  dnadod  enemies  of  the  Roman* ; 
bat  in  486  the  Alemanni  were  overcome  by  the  Fhmks 

under  Clovis.  This  country,  as  a  part  of  Austrasia,  sub- 
sequently belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  under 
whose  kings  it  was  governed  by  dukes.  About  this  time 
Christianity  was  introduced  into  Germany  (Alemannia). 
When  Germany  was  governed  by  Uiga  of  its  own  nation, 
we  find  Suabia  under  dukes,  who  won  Often  changed;  and. 
aeoofdiiig  to  the  poliey  of  ttoae  times,  the  emperor^own 
sons  were  often  put  in  their  place.  When  the  princes  of 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen.  who  had  become  dukes  of 
Suabia,  had  ac<|uired  the  Imperial  crown,  they  caused 
Suabia  to  be  governed  by  members  of  their  laraiiy.  Philip 
laid  the  foundation  for  tAO  dodine  of  his  house,  rineo,  in 
order  to  gain  adherents  as  emperor,  ha  sold  and  gave  away 
a  great  part  of  the  hereditaiy  estates,  and  thus  created  a 
great  number  of  petty  principalities  in  this  part  of  Ger- 
many. With  the  death  of  Conradin,  in  1268,  the  duchy  of 
Suabia  was  entirely  ruined,  and  the  subsequent  attempt  of 
Rudolph  I.  to  restore  it  was  fruitless,  for  most  of  the  petty 
lords  maintained  their  independence.  Ukidt,  count  of 
Wiirtemberg,  who  reigned  from  1246  to  1265,  is  the 
acknowledged  founder  of  the  family  now  on  the  throne. 
The  accounts  up  to  his  time  are  little  more  than 
mere  names,  and  so  vague  and  uncertain,  that  it  is  not 
even  positively  known  who  was  Ulrich's  father.  He  died 
in  1260;  and  left  his  dominions,  eoniiderahly  enlaiged,  to 
his  two  sons,  of  whom  Ubidi  II.  died  in  1S9S;  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Kberhard,  who  was  a  minor  only 
fourteen  years  of  a|^.  Eberhard.  who  acquired  the  sur- 
name of  '  Tlie  lllustnoua,' wasone  of  tiie  most  dislmguished 
princes  of  his  line,  and  his  lon^  reign  was  marked  by  ^reat 
vieissiladcB  of  fortune.  The  time  at  which  these  two  bra* 
thoia  oommeiiGed  their  reign  was  that  m  which  no  law 
had  any  force  but  the  right  of  the  strongest  (diet  fbwf- 
rfir/tt).  This  state  of  things  was  exactly  suited  to  the 
restless  and  daring  spirit  of  Eberhaid,  wiiose  motto  was. 
'  God  s  friend ;  everybody's  enemy.'  .4bove  all  he  made 
the  Imperial  cities,  which  were  nsing  in  importance,  fe«!i 
the  weight  of  his  arm;  for,  like  the  petty  lords,  they  were 
taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  duchy  to 
make  themselves  independent :  but  their  increasing  wMlth 
laid  the  foundation  for  that  jealousy  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  '  War  of  the  Cities,*  continued  with  little  in- 
terruption for  nearly  two  hundred  years.  At  tint  he 
headed  a  confederacy  against  Rudolph  I.,  in  which,  alter 
partial  successes  he  waa  on  the  point  of  niin,  when  peace 
was  brought  about,  in  1287,  by  tne  mediation  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mainz.  Eberhard  submitted  to  the  emperor ; 
but  fiesh  disputes  arose  between  him  and  the  emperors 
Rudolph  ami  Albrecht  which  however  were  terminated 
by  an  amieaUe  arrangement  in  1304.    The  oonntry 
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iuffered  dreadfully  by  this  continued  warfare.  On  the 
deftlh  of  AUnwIlt,  in  l.lUK  Khtrhard  was  a  candidate  for 
tbeGwmaa  wrown ;  but  iLe  irtine^dmidtng  hi*  anbitioa 
and  npseity,  deetcd  Hmiit,  eoont  of  Luxenbanr*  ^« 

new  eniperor  held  hil  flni  diet  at  Speyer  (Spires),  and 
Eberhaid  was  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  the  com- 
plaints ol'  the  Imperial  cities.  He  appeared  indeed,  but 
with  a  suite  ol'  2UI  hone,  and  withdrew,  declarini;  that  he 
was  nobodjr'ii  vumI.  He  was  then  put  under  the  ban  of 
the  empire,  and  an  army  was  aent  to  cnfi)rce  the  decree. 
Eberh»rd  defended  himself  bravely,  but  bu  enemies  were 
too  powerful  :  in  two  years  they  eot  possession  of  the  whole 
conntr)",  and  he  had  scarcely  time  to  escape  and  seek 
refuge  with  his  bro'her  in-law,  the  margrave  Rudolph  of 
Baden,  wbo  concealed  him  in  a  tower.  The  enemy  com- 
imttod  nnboanded  exoewee,  even  violating  the  sepulchre* 
of  the  dead.  But  Henry  dying  in  1313,  Eberhard'.s  enemies 
were  discourae:ed,  and  with  tne  aid  of  his  brother-in-law 
be  speedily  recovered  the  whole  ul'  his  territory.  He 
was  now  as  powerful  as  ever,  and  in  the  last  years  of  his 
reign  acquired  considerable  additions  to  his  dominions.  A: 
the  elose  of  hie  life  he  got  into  a  dispute  with  his  brother- 
tn-law,  and  a  defeat  experienced  b^  Mi  aon  in  attadnnf 
the  castle  of  Reichenberg  ha-stened  his  death  in  132S  after 
a  most  eventful  reign  of  sixty  year.*  i.r.  irnm  his  latlier's 
death). 

Eberhard's  son,  Ulrich  III.,  was  of  a  paciiic  tt-mper,  who 
however  could  not  avoid  some  dispoua  with  hi^  neigh- 
boun.  During  his  reign  the  country  was  afflicted  with 
severe  drought,  swarms  of  locusts  (1339),  a  terrible  earth- 
quake, a  most  dreiidtul  famine,  and  the  plague  ( Ui^l'J  . 
All  these  misfortunes  were  ascribed  to  the  Jews,  who  were 
cruelly  persecuted.  Ulrich  made  some  important  acqui- 
sition* of  territory.  He  died  in  ISM*  leaving  two  sons,  Eber- 
haid II.  and  Ulnch  III.  AAarfelgoing  tt^ether  eighteen 
years,  Ulrich  wished  to  have  the  country  divided  between 
them,  which  Eberhard  wisely  prevented ;  and  Ulrich  djnng 
without  children  ill  136(5.  Eberhard  reigned  alone.  He  war. 
of  the  same  warlike  and  enterprising  spint  as  his  grandfather, 
and  was  engaged  till  the  ena  of  his  fife  (1382^in  perpetual 
fnids»  on  whish  account  ho  was  anmaoied  *  The  (Quarrel- 
some.* 

Eberhard  II.  left  a  cmindson.  Eberhard  II I.,  who  was  cnlled 
♦  The  Feaceabie.  lor  lie  never  had  recourse  to  aiins  unless 
compelled  to  do  so  :  this  was  a  great  blessing  to  the  count  r.  ; 
but  the  extravagant  splendour  of  his  court  occasioned  the 
noet  ruinoos  expenditure,  and  compelled  him  to  sell  or 
mortgage  many  of  the  acquisitions  of  his  predecessors. 
He  died  in  1417.  His  son  Eberhard  IV.  reigned  only  two 
years,  and  lelt  two  soiw,  who  were  under  the  guardianship 
of  their  mother  till  one  nf  them  attained  his  majority, 
which  waaflMd  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  governed 
in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  biother  till  the  two  were 
of  aire,  in  1483:  but  fiunlly  differences,  fbmented  by  their 
mother,  led  in  that  year  to  the  diviMon  of  the  country  be- 
tween them,  thus  loundin?  two  lines,  the  Urach  and  the 
Stuttfrani  lines.  This  divi.>ion  continued  till  ]4H'2.  when 
Ebeihard  V.,  of  the  Urach  line,  called  also  the  Eider,  to 
distinguish  him  fh>m  his  cousin  of  the  Stuttgard  line,  who, 
sensiue  that  his  dissolute  and  prodigal  way  of  life 
rendered  him  unlit  for  government,  made  a  convention  with 
the  latter,  to  whom  he  lesiEned  his  territory  for  an  annuity, 
and  thus  the  whole  country  was  acain  happily  re-united. 
This  Eberhard,  who  had  leu  a  very  irregular  course  of  life 
when  a  youth,  devoted  himself,  after  attaining  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  whole  country,  to  promote  the  happiness 
ancf  welfare  of  his  people.  To  him  Wiirtemberg  is  in- 
debted tor  laying  the  first  foundation  of  a  representative 
constitution.    He  was  very  liiL,'hly  esteemed  by  the  em- 

Jeror  Maximilian,  who,  at  the  diet  at  Worms,  on  the  21st 
uly,  1496,  conferred  on  him  thi  title  of  duke  of  Wiirtem- 
berg and  Teck.  He  died  however  on  the  aith  February, 
14B0.  and  Maximilian  soon  afterwaidi  declared  at  his 
nave,  '  Here  lies  a  prince  who  has  left  no  equal  in  the 
German  emjiire  in  princely  viituen,  whose  advice  I  have 
frequently  foliowed  with  advantai^e.'  His  cousin  f  who  had 
betbr«  resigpned  the  government  to  him)  now  succeeded 
him ;  but  proving  no  better  qualiflfed  for  government  than 
lie  waain  his  joirth,  he  was  depoaed  in  14W,  and  succeeded 
br  his  nephew  Ulrich,  who  was  only  eleven  year*  old. 
Ulrich  was  declared  of  age  in  1503,  and  rei^'ned  till  l.')5<]; 
but  though  the  commencement  was  brilliant,  and  much  good 
ma  olbelBd  m  this  loof  period,  jret  ttw  duk^a  eendiMt 


was  so  extraordinary,  with  so  many  cutbreaks  of  tvTsnnjr, 
cruelty,  and  caprice,  that  he  involved  in  constant 
troubles,  drew  on  himself  the  ban  of  the  cmpita,  cauae« 
his  niWcot»  to  rebel,  and  gave  reann  to  battavo  thmt  ba 
wa^  nfBiotad  with  a  poitieii  of  the  iniaiiity  flir  wluch  Ins 
father  wss  confined. 

His  son  Christopher,  born  in  l.ilo,  ^vho  succeeded  him, 
had  suffered  from  his  youth  many  hardships  and  mit^for 
tunes.  Aisuminit  the  government  at  the  age  of  35.  he 
proved  to  be  a  prince  endowed  with  the  noblest  qualities 
of  the  mind  and  heart,  and  poaseised  of  great  talents, 
so  that  his  reig^n  of  eighteen  years  was  an  ino-tim.ible 
blessing  to  his  people.  His  activity  was  indeiat liable. 
Among  the  benehfs  due  to  him  are  the  complete  est abli.»h- 
meot  of  tiM  Frotestant  religion,  and  the  founding  of  a 
eonsHttrtion  in  ehoreh  and  state,  all  the  mdn  feat  urea  el 
which  remain  to  this  day,  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Lewis,  who  reigned  only  two  years,  and,  leaving  no 
cliildren,  was  followed  by  his  couv-'i  Frederick  I.,  whose 
re  -rn  from  1593  to  l(i08  was  not  diatinguislied  by  any  very 
;  t  :uarkable  event.  "HiB  was  succeeded  by  John  Frederick, 
the  eldest  of  his  tarn  sons.  His  ftiat  step  was  to  endeavoor 
to  make  some  fixed  arrangements  with  respect  to  the  i«nk 
and  station  to  be  held  by  his  brothers,  with  whom  he  il 
length,  in  1G17,  concluded  a  compact,  which  has  bt  conie  a 
fundamental  law.  lie  was  a  well-meaning  but  weak  an. 
irresolute  prince,  by  no  means  equal  to  the  emergencies  oi 
the  times— such  as  the  dissensions  between  the  Protestsnu 
and  the  Roman  Cat  holies,  the  plans  of  Austria  to  make  aQ 
Germany  an  hereditary  monarchy,  and  the  Thirty  Yean 
War.  which  beijiri  in  161H,  but  of  which  he  i»aw  only 
first  ten  years,  durinc  which  his  dominions  were  ravsjred 
by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein.  His  eldest  son  Duke  Eberhard  IL 
reigned  from  iei28  to  1674.  Though  he  wss  not  equal  to 
the  difficult  dreonntanoet  of  the  war,  whieh  continued  la 
nfRict  Wurtemberg,  yet  after  the  peace,  supported  by 
faithful  and  able  counselTors,  he  found  means  greatly  to 
lual  the  wounds  which  theeounwv  1  ;ul  received.  Hissoa 
William  Lewi* reigned  only  three  years,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Rborhard  Lewis,  who  was  only  nine  montliaald, 
and  a  regency  governed  till  he  was  of  age.  Tb«  rein  wai 
not  ft  happy  one  ;  the  deaoYation  of  the  palatinate  by  tiie 
French  and  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  caused  WHr- 
tembeiir  to  be  rejieatedly  plundered  by  the  French.  Tht 
(hike  himself  behaved  with  great  bravery  at  the  battle  of 
Blenheim,  but  this  did  not  save  his  dominions  from  furtho 
ravages;  and  alter  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Austria,  to 
whose  interests  he  had  devoted  himself,  treated  him  witk 
ingratitude,  and  refused  him  the  electoral  dignity,  which 
was  given  tn  Hanover.  On  his  death  in  1733,  he  wassi:c- 
ceeded  by  Charles  Alexander,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self as  field-marshal  in  the  Austrian  service.  TLi=,  was  s 
favourable  circumstance,  because  the  dispute  about  thi 
crown  of  Poland  threatened  a  new  invasion  of  Ocrmanv  bj 
the  French,  who  in  fact  sent  an  army  o%er  the  Hn:-< 
under  Marshal  Herwick.  The  dariL'cr  was  happily  aveilc. 
Charles  Alexander  had  enibiaced  the  Roman  Catholi.-  re- 
ligion, but  he  satisfied  his  subjects  by  the  most  solema 
assurances  that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  relignm 
establishment.  He  reigned  only  till  1737.  leaving  three  soos, 
all  of  whom  in  turn  reigned  after  him.  His  eldest  son  Charles 
was  only  nine  years  old,  and  was  broucfhf  up  from  1741  with 
his  brothers  at  the  court  of  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  where  he 
gave  promise  of  possessing  all  the  qualities  requisite  in  i 
good  prince.  He  entered  on  the  government  m  174^  Iwt 
he  turned  out  a  most  extravagantand  ostentations  prince, 
wholly  negligent  of  his  duties,  entra^'ed  in  disputes  with 
the  Estates  of  the  kinsrdoni,  and  did  himseli  no  credit 
by  the  part  he  took  with  France  against  Frederic  II.  in  the 
.Seven  Years'  war.  However,  as  he  grew  older  he  became 
sensible  of  his  faults ;  on  the  fifty-fourth  annivemiy  of  his 
birth-day  (Feb.  11,  1778)  he  acknowledged,  in  a  manifesto 
drawn  up  by  himself  and  ordered  to  be  read  in  the 
(  hiirches,  all  his  former  errors;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
end  of  his  reien,  in  17'J3,  gained  the  love  of  his  people  by 
economy  and  respect  lur  the  constitution — a  change  w  hich 
was  partly  ascribed  to  his  second  wife.  His  brother  Lewis 
Eugene,  who  succeeded  him,  wa^  a  hit;hly  honourable  and 
kind-hearted  man,  but  did  not  fulfil  the  expectations  that 
hwA  been  formed  of  his  talents.  He  died  after  a  reign  of 
little  more  than  a  year  and  a  half,  and  wa*  succeeded  by 
his  next  brother,  Frederic  Eugene,  who  had  gained  Xttit 
leputalioii  in  the  Vm$ma  amgr  duiing  the  9vna  Ytut 
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war.  He  was  a  man  of  talent,  and  we!!  disposed  to  do 
everything  for  liie  cood  of  his  countr,  ,  but  tin;  French 
revolution,  which  had  conamenced  three  years  before  hie 
MCMtton,  waa  doubly  fatal  by  caubing  Wiirtemberg  to  be 
tepeatedlv  tcav«ned  by  hostile  armies,  and  by  the  prop&- 
gation  of  a  revolutionary  spirit,  especially  amoni;  the 

Jouth.  The  French  crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  24th  of 
une.  1796,  and  on  the  18th  of  July  entered  Stuttgard; 
and  the  Austrians  being  obliged  to  retreat,  the  dul<e  was 
eompelled  to  purchase  peace  with  eight  millions  of  francs 
and  the  ccanon  of  Mdnapelgard.  The  duke  convened 
an  assembly  of  the  Estates,  in  March,  1797,  to  deliberate 
on  the  nuans  ot  repairing  ttie  disasttrs  of  the  country,  but 
he  conid  not  come  to  any  atrreeraent  witn  them,  and  dud 
of  apoplexy,  on  the  23rd  of  December.  17d7.  He  wa^  &uc- 
Cteoea  bv  hb  son,  Frederic  William  Charles,  to  whoae 
lift,  in  vol.  I.  oC  tlw  *  Feiuy  CyoJopadia,'  we  ic£er  £ar  the 
rabMonent  evenla 

!.!.  D.  G.  Memminger,  B^schrcibutig  von  Wurtrmbcrg, 
Stuttgard,  1822 ;  A.  Fischer,  lyUrtemberg  und  sfint; 
BewoAner,  Sttittgard,  1837 ;  Der  Weimarsche  Almatiach  ; 
Brockhaui,  Omoertationt-Lexietm  i  Uaaaeli  Cannabich; 
8tei»;  HBnehelmann.) 

WtfRZBURG.  the  capital  of  the  Bavarian  ci  rcle  of  the 
Lower  Main,  is  situated  m  49''  45' N.  lat.  and  9°  r)6'  E.  lonj;., 
in  a  beautiful  valley  on  the  two  banks  of  the  nver  Mam, 
over  which  there  is  a  bridge  200  varda  long,  adorned  with 
twelve  colossal  stahiee  of  sainfii.  A  bishop^  see  was 
erected  here  i^o  lonjj  ajjo  as  the  year  741,  and  the  bishops, 
having  j^'iadually  obtained  larpe  grants  from  the  dukes  of 
Francuniii,  actjuircd  a  territory  of  nearly  20CH)  sqiuLrc  miles 
in  extent,  with  250.000  inhabitants,  which  lormcd  tlie 

Erincipality  of  Wurzburg.  The  levenues  of  the  prince 
iahop  were  900,000  florins.  As  Wurzburg  has  been  for 
1100  year*  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  for  a  great  portion  of 
that  loni:  period  the  capital  of  a  cniisidcrable  principality, 
governed  by  a  succession  of  above  KU  bishops,  who  were 
prineei  of  tne  empire,  and  by  their  power  wd  wealth  ex- 
erdied  naat  influence  in  Germany,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  the  munber  of  handsome  buildings,  especially 
churches,  which  we  find  in  this  city.  Of  the  cluirches 
which  remain,  some  are  eitlier  incomplete  or  have  been 
injured  by  modern  additions.  The  principal  are,  I,  The 
Calhedral,  .said  to  have  been  originally  founded  in  the 
eighth  century,  but  whieh  was  wholly  rebuilt  subsequently 
to  1042.  U  contains  nnny  line  paintingi,  and  a  long 
series  of  monuments  of  the  bishops,  each  bearing  the 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the  crozier  in  the  other.  The 
chapel  of  Bishop  Schunborn  is  very  richly  or  rather  gor- 
geously adorned  with  a  profusion  of  marble  and  gilding. 
2,  The  church  of  St.  John  im  Hau^  built  on  the  model  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  8^  The  New  minfter,  containing  the 
relics  of  St.  Kilian,  one  of  the  earliest  preachers  of  the 
gospel  in  Germany.  He  was  an  Irisli  uuv.ionary,  and  is 
considered  as  the  apostle  of  Franconia.  4,  St.  .Mary's,  an 
elegant  edifice,  built  in  the  years  1377  to  147a,  in  the  true 
German  pointed  style,  with  lofty  lancet  windows  :  and,  5, 
The  Uoivenity  church  (now  ckaed),  with  the  obeervatoiy 
on  its  lofty  tower.  The  noet  remarkable  of  fb«  secular 
buildings  arc,  1,  The  splendid  episcopal  palace,  called 
also  the  royal  residence,  though  rarely  iihablted  by  the 
"oyal  family.  It  was  built  by  two  bishop-  of  the  name  of 
Schonbom,  1720-1744.  It  is  an  imitation  C  the  palace  of 
Yeraaitles,  u  270  feet  long,  00  feet  high,  and  ftmns  a 
parallelogram  with  two  projecting  wings.  It  consists 
of  six  quadrangles,  and  contains  2.'>4  rooms,  and  cel- 
I.iVi  ig  for  2200  tuns  of  wine.  The  giand  staircase  is  cele- 
brated for  its  magnificence  and  the  elegance  of  its  design. 
"Hie  suite  of  apartments  formerly  occuried  b^  the  em- 
peron  on  their  way  to  Frankfort  have  laUen  mto  decay 
throujirh  neglect  and  the  lapse  of  time.  2,  The  Julian 
Hospital,  a  very  laree,  wealthy,  und  admirably  arranged 
institution.  3,  The  town-hall.  4,  The  Univeisity,  with 
all  ttic  necessary  appendages;  a  clinical  establishment, 
an  anatomical  museum,  a  collection  of  instruments,  a 
neat  library  of  100,000  ▼oIumea»  a  oalniiet  of  worits 
of  art,  Sec. 

The  charitable  and  useful  institutions  are  very  nu- 
merous ;  among  them  are  a  gymnasium,  a  seminary 
fur  priests  and  school matiters,  a  veterinary  school,  a 
polytechnic  institution,  a  school  of  indostcy,  a  Sunday 
school  of  dengn  for  mechanics  and  Joun^ymon,  icbools 
fat  the  Uua^  m  midwifery,  for  awimmtng^  and  four  ho»>  ( 


pitals,  besides  the  Julian  hosnital  already  mentioned. 
There  are  maoufiustores  of  alllundB,  bat  none  oa  a  vsiy 

large  scale. 

In  the  smaller  division  of  the  city,  on  the  left  bank  of 

the  Main,  there  is  a  steep  hill  or  rock,  called  the  Frauen- 
berg,  or  Marienberg,  about  400  feet  high,  on  which  the 
citadel  stands.  It  is  pretty  strong,  and.  together  with  the 
portion  of  the  city  called  the  Main  quarter,  is  capable  of 
standing  a  siege.  The  view  from  the  dtadel  is  very  tine; 
the  city  itself,  with  its  numerous  towtia  and  steepfei^  haa 
a  mort  striking  appearance ;  and  the  bright  Main,  here  a 
considerable  river,  with  numerous  boats  and  bartrcs,  flowing 
with  many  windings  through  the  richly  cultivated  valley, 
irives  a  charming  variety  and  animation  to  the  scene.  On 
the  steep  southern  declivity  of  the  Marienberg,  called  tiie 
Leiste,  containing  about  60  acres,  grows  the  celebrated 
Leistea  winr  one  of  the  very  b«t  sorts  of  Franconian 
wine  ;  and  on  the  Steinberg,  which  is  at  no  great  distance, 
grows  the  Stein  wine  (Stone  wine;.  On  the  whole  there 
are.  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  7000  acres  of 
vineyards  and  many  large  gardens.  Near  the  city  is  a  tiill 
called  St.  Nicholas  UiC  or  the  Chapel  Hill  i,K<mpeUm^ 
berg),  ftora  a  very  handsome  church  or  ehapel,  whieh  is  a 
much-visited  place  of  pilgrimage.  On  the  asotut  there 
are  many  small  chapels  with  the  stations  of  the  Fasdott 
of  <n;r  Saviour.  The  view  fhNn  thasummit  is BMfly cqual 
to  that  from  the  citadel. 

The  population  of  Wiirzburg  ia  2SyOOO^  beaidos  the 
garrison.  The  inhabitants  derive  some  advantage  flrom 
the  city  being  the  seat  of  the  tribunals  and  other  public 
offices  of  the  circle,  and  the  residence  of  the  bishop  and 
chapter  ;  but  their  sul)sistence  is  chiefly  derived  from  their 
gardens  and  vineyards.  They  have  a  considerable  export 
trade,  by  means  of  the  Main,  of  tlie  praductkms  of  the 
country,  especially  ^leir  highly  eateemed  win^ 

(Brockhaiis,  Convermlinvx-I^Tiron ;  Hassel,  Erdbe- 
schreibung,  vol.  iv.  ;  Stein,  Geogr.  I.ej-icon  ;  Der  fVet- 
marsche  Almanurli  :  Murray  s  liundbook  r.f  SoiUhtnt 
Gennavt/  ;  Cannabich,  Lehrbuch  der  Gengraphie.) 

WljRZEN,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  is  the  see 
of  a  sutfiragan  bishop,  founded  by  Bishop  Heniy,  in  1114^ 
in  the  oirele  of  Leipzig,  near  the  river  Mulde,  on  the  road 
from  Dresden  to  l.cip/ig,  12  miles  from  the  latter  city. 
The  principal  buildings  are — the  cathedral,  which  contains 
numerous  monuments  of  the  bishops;  the  church  of  St. 
Weosel  { the  palace,  built  in  the  yeara  1491-1497 ;  the  town- 
hall  and  the  chapter-houee,inwUch  the  Protestant  canons 
meet  every  other  year.  Wunen  was  unquestionably  a  much 
more  important  place  in  former  times  than  it  now  is.  It 
ha«  suffered  dreadfully  in  the  many  vsars  which  have  deso- 
lated Germany  in  the  last  four  or  five  centuries,  but  espe- 
cially in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  when  it  was  taken  and 
burnt,  in  the  Christmas  week,  by  the  Swedes,  who  oom- 
mitted  tiie  most  horrible  barbarities  and  exoessce.  There 
are  now  nearly  4000  inhabitants,  who  gain  their  living  by 
bleaching,  weaving,  knitting,  and  basket-making. 

(Brockhaus,  C%«««t«alMiM-£«v<0oii ;  EligaUwidt,  VaUr- 
laneUkunde.)   

WYATT,  SIR  THOMAS,  called  'the Elder,'  to  distin- 

Kish  him  n-om  his  son,  the  subject  of  the  next  article,  was 
m  at  Allington  Castle  in  Kent,  in  the  year  1503.  His 
father,  Sir  Henry  Wyatt,  the  representative  of  a  family  ot 
some  consequence,  originally  from  Yorkshire,  appears  to 
luive  bettered  his  worldly  fortune  by  attaching  himself  to 
the  rising  fortunenof  Richmond,  afterwards Heniy  VII.  He 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  in  the  last  years  of  Richard 
III.,  and  treated  with  great  severity.  Imniediatcly  alter 
the  battle  of  Bosworth,  he  was  libciafed,  and  must  have 
been  caily  placed  by  Henry  in  situations  of  emolument, 
for  in  14i>3  he  was  able  to  purchase  the  castle  of  Alling- 
ton. He  was  one  of  the  executors  of  Henry's  will,  aad 
appean  to  have  eigoyed  as  much  favour  from  the  son  aa 
from  the  father.  He  obtained  a  grant  of  pait  of  the 
estates  of  Empson,  the  first  that  were  forfeited  to  the 
crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He  survived  till 
1538. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  tenor  of  Thomas  Wyatt's  life 
previous  to  his  being  entered  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 

Dridge.  in  1515,  when  he  was  twelve  years  old.  He  took 
his  bachelors  degree  in  1518,  and  proceeded  to  bis  Mas- 
ters degree  in  l'>20.  The  next  incident  in  his  life,  the 
knowledge  of  which  has  been  preserved,  is  his  participation 
in  a  magntfleent  feat  of  arms  perfenned  before  the  long  at 
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Greenwich,  at  Chiistmas,  i.vzo.  He  was  then  one  of  the 
;;entlemen  of  tlie  king'!>  bedchamber.  He  wu  married  by 
this  time  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Brook,  Lord  Cobham. 
Tilt'  year  of  his  marriage  is  not  known,  but  his  eldest  son 
Thomfus  v.a»  born  either  in  1521  or  1523.  A  lon<;  interval 
ol  sevi  n  years,  entirely  barren  of  events,  sucxecds.  In 
1.532  he  va»  one  of  Anne  Boleyn's  train  when  she  went 
ftom  Dover  to  Cdtis  a  ihort  time  before  her  marriage ; 
and  in  July,  1933,  we  find  Um  offidftting  for  hi*  fittber  ns 
ewerer  at  her  coronation. 

This  mea?rc  array  of  incidents  merely  indiciilLS  tliat 
Wyatt  wa:>  a  young  j^entJeman  who  had  been  well  edu- 
cated ;  early  *  settled  in  life'  by  marriage ;  and  introduced 
at  court  ander  the  aiimiees  of  a  father  who  bad  influence 
enough  to  obHun  for  mm  appointmentt  anited  to  bis  age. 
He  had  already  obtained  some  reputation  as  a  poet,  for 
Iceland,  in  some  I.atin  ver^^es  addressed  to  him  from  Paris, 
compiimenta  him  on  his  compositions.  In  person  he  \\a> 
strong,  but  elM»nt;  with  tine  features,  a  penetrating  eye, 
and  a  month  or  angular  aweetnesii.  He  was  dexterous'  in 
the  uae  of  nraii:  he  long;  plajed  well  on  the  late,  and  he 
opdke  n«neh,  Italian,  and  Stotaiib  with  fluency.  HU 
readiness  at  repartee  b  a  coMuat  theme  of  his  contem- 
porary eulogists. 

There  is  much  perplexity  in  the  accounts  of  the  danger 
in  which  he  was  involved  on  account  of  Anne  Bole3|rn.  So 
contradictory  are  the  statemenbi,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  at  what  time  he  was  placed  in  peril,  and  whether 
as  friend  or  foe  of  that  lady.  Fuller's  •  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
fell,  as  I  have  heard,  into  King  Hpnr>''fi  disfavour  about 
the  buaineM  of  Anne  Boleyn,  till  by  his  industiy,  inno- 
cence^ and  discretion  he  extricated  himseir— admits  of 
eithnr  interpretation.  Judging  by  Heniy's  character,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  WjrKt  nil  into  tempotaiy  dis- 
grace from  having  shown  his  aversion  to  the' match,  than 
from  his  having  been  suspected  of  too  much  intimacy  with 
the  lady.  Anne  Boleyn,  it  may  be  observed,  was  exe- 
cuted in  May,  153G ;  on  the  18th  of  March  of  that  year 
Wjratt  was  dubbed  a  knight  by  the  king  ;  and  in  1537  he 
was  with  the  king's  sanction  nominated  high  tbmS  for 
Kent  at  a  period  of  eonnderable  dan|^. 

The  remaining  part  of  Wyatt's  life  was  pas-ied  in  the 
toils  of  diplomacy  and  anxieties  of  court  intrigue.  In 
April,  1537,  he  was  ap|)ointed  to  succeed  Pate  rj*  Henry  s 
nunister  at  the  Spanish  court.  He  remained  at  Madrid 
till  the  banning  of  1538.  In  May  he  was  sent  back  to 
Spain  (Bonner  Ming  joined  in  commissi  cm  with  him) ;  in 
.Tune  he  followed  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  Nice  on  his 
expedition  to  meet  the  Pope  and  Francis!. ;  in.hilyhewa8 
with  Charles  at  Barcelona.  In  April,  1539,  he  was  recalled, 
hut  was  detained  in  Spain  till  .June.  The  principal  service 
he  perforo'ed  for  his  king  during  his  Spani^  minion  was 
keeping  him  informed  of  the  intrigues  ot  the  cotirt.  The  in> 
different  reception  that  Cardinal  Pole  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  Charles  V.  at  this  time  was  attributed  to  the  dex- 
terous management  of  Wyatt.  He  had  urgently  solicited  i 
to  be  recalled  for  nearly  a  year  tieforc  he  could  obtain  his  ! 
wish.  His  desire  to  return  to  England  was  exdtadin  part 
by  the  necessity  of  looking  after  his  ilMiuly  concerns,  his 
fiither  having  aied  abcwit  tins  time;  and  m  part  by  the 
necessity  of  being  at  hand  to  meet  the  charges  hrous:ht 
against  nim  by  Bonner.  The  distaste  he  entertained  for 
Spain  was  prooably  occasioned  in  a  great  measure  by  the 
anxious  state  of  his  mind.  All  his  verses  written  at  this 
time  are  in  a  desponding  tone.  When  BOt  engaged  in 
businem  he  employed  himself  in  aowtsponding  with  his 
son,  or  in  superintending  the  education  of  a  young  person 
of  the  name  of  Baker,  recommended  to  his  care  by  Wrio- 
thesly,  or  in  composing  verses.  He  mixed  little  in 
society ;  hiii  principal  aMooiates  wwc  the  ambassadon  of 
Venice  and  r  errara. 

He  was  not  allowed  to  remain  long  unemployed. 
Towards  the  close  of  1&39  the  emperor  began  his  journey 
through  P'rance  into  the  Netherlands,  and  in  November 
Wyatt  was  appointed  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the 
imperial  court,  with  instructions  to  join  Charles  on  his 
road  through  France,  Wyatt  joined  the  emperor  at  Blois, 
on  the  11th  of  Decembert  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  and 
left  that  city  on  the  same  day  with  him  (7th  January),  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  Brussels,  there  to  await  his  arrival.  He  ' 
continued  in  attendance  on  the  court  at  Brussels  and  : 
Ghent  till  about  tlu  middle  of  May,  when  he  returned  to 
England.    Wyatt  had  zealously  seconded  Cromwell  in  . 


promoting  the  match  between  Henry  and  Anne  of  Cleves. 
During  his  residence  in  the  Netherlands  lie  consistenthr 
advocated  tiie  poKey  of  supporting  the  dnke  of  Cleres  and 
the  Protestant  prim  es  ot  the  empire.  By  this  course  h> 
ran  counter  to  the  inclinations  ol'  the  king,  and,  in  com- 
mon with  Cromwell,  lost  favour  witli  him. 

Wyatt  had  grown  averse  to  business  having  been  dis- 
gusted with  the  fUsehood  of  the  statesmen  with  v^hom  he 
had  to  deal ;  but  prudence  had  also  a  share  in  his  resolu- 
tion to  retire  from  his  diplomatic  career.  He  was  aware 
that  Cromwell's  enemies  were  gaining  the  a-cendency, 
and  knew  that  the  fall  of  the  minister  would  involve  hn 
own.  He  was  not  mistaken.  Although  Henry  received 
him  on  his  return  in  a  qoanner  that  seemed  to  imply  satis- 
faction  wiUi  his  eonduet,  he  was  arrested,  towards  inn  chm 
of  1540  or  the  beginning  of  1541,  on  the  old  charges  d 
Bonner,  which  had  been  understood  to  be  departed  from 
Althdugh  neither  allowed  to  cro-^-examinc  Bonner's  wit 
nesses  nor  produce  any  of  his  own,  he  waa  acquitted,  about 
the  month  of  June,  1541.  On  the  10th  of  July  followiii|[ 
he  obtained  a  grant  of  lands  in  Lambeth  bom  the  kii^; 
in  1642  he  was  created  Ifigh  Steward  of  the  kfnt^'s  manor 

of  ^Inid-loiu' ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  received  aildilior^" 
valuable  grants.  Tiieiie  favours  would  seem  to  iiuply  th<t: 
Henry  was  eonvinead  of  his  loyalty  and  aatisflcd  with  kb 

services. 

The  brief  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  retirement 
at  Allington.  He  has  himself  informed  us  that  when  tbe 
season  permitted  he  was  used  to  hunt  and  hawk  ;  that  in 
the  dppth  of  winter  he  was  fond  of  shooting  with  his  bo^ 
and  lliat  when  the  weather  confined  him  to  the  hoube, 
devoted  himself  to  study  or  the  composition  of  verses,  h 
October,  1542,  he  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to  attend 
the  king,  and,  eager  to  show  his  xmI,  ovoheatcd  himielf 
in  his  nasty  journey.  He  was  seized  in  consequence 
with  a  fever  at  Shertiomc,  and  died  there  on  the  llthd 
the  month. 

Wyatt  was  one  of  the  moat  elegant  and  accomplisbed 
courtiers  of  hi.s  age  ;  and  a  statesman  of  great  aagactt}^, 
dexterity,  and  integrity.  There  were  four  reaaom,  it  a 
remarkra  by  Lloyd,  wiiy  men  went  to  dine  with  him:— 

'First,  Ids  generous  entertuinincnt  :  ^erur.dly,  liis  free  ani 
knouini:  discoiUhC  of  Sjiaiii  and  Geinianj  ,  an  ii>»ight  into 
whosf  itltere^ts  was  his  masterpiece,  they  having  bein 
studied  by  him  for  his  own  satisfaction  as  well  as  from 
the  exigency  of  the  times ;  thirdly,  his  uuickncs^  in  ob- 
serving, his  civility  in  entertaining,  and  nis  readiness  in 
encouraging  every  man's  peculiar  parts  and  inc1inatioc» : 
and  la?,tly,  the  favour  and  notice  with  which  he  wi* 
honoured  by  the  king.'  Wyatt  has  Icll  writingpt  both 
in  verse  and  prose.  His  amatory  verses  arc,  in  rttsnl 
to  matter,  much  like  other  amatory  verses.  Tneir 
language,  though  less  fluent  than  that  of  modem  ballad* 
mongers,  who  have  a  language  made  rhyihmical  to  thei- 
hand,  i.H  sufficiently  polished  to  entitle  him  to  be  rcgardtd 
as  one  of  those  whose  works  mark  the  progTcss  rd"  tlie 
language.  His  satires  have  more  of  matter  in  them,  isi 
more  of  nerve  in  the  versification.  The  first  is  remarkable 
as  containing  the  eariiest  English  version  of  tbe  Town  ad 
Country  Mouse.  Of  Wyatt's  prose  writings,  his  letters  oe 
state  business  show  much  shrewchioss ;  his  letters  to  his«OQ 
exhibit  a  pure,  elevated,  and  well  di>ciplined  mind.  Takiaf 
into  account  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  his  prose  hass^ 
ways  struck  us  as  more  to  be  admired  than  his  verse. 

(Nott  s  edition  of  the  ^orAs  <iflke  Earl  tf  Bmtty 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  the  elder."^ 

WYATT,  SIR  THOMAS  (the  Younger),  only  son  of  th*. 
preceding,  was  horn  in  ir)2(1,  or  at  the  latest  in  Januar)-. 
1521.  He  was  married  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir  Williain 
Hawkc,  of  Bourne  in  Kent,  in  1536  or  1537,  when  he  could 
not  have  been  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  yaaia  old.  It 
has  been  comectured  that  his  fkther  was  tMueed  to  settle 
him  thus  early  in  life  with  a  view  to  give  greater  stabilitv 
to  a  character  which  threatened  to  be  un*teHdy.  Tlie  sup- 
position is  rendered  plausible  by  the  tone  oV  two  letters 
addressed  bv  the  father  to  the  son  a  year  or  two  after  the 
marriage,  which  have  been  published  by  Mr.  Nott. 

In  0«tober,  l&12i  Wyatt  succeeded  to  bis  father^  estates . 
and  before  Irttle  more  than  a  year  had  elapsed,  executed 
a  deed  (discovered  Iiy  Mr.  Caley  in  the  Augmentation 
Office  1,  which  further  corroborates  the  suspicion  of  the 
wililius'.  111'  his  youth  ;  an  alienation  of  his  estate  of  Tarrant 
in  Dorsetshire  in  favour  of  Francis  Wyatt,  his  natuiml  son 
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bf  the  danghter  oT  Sir  Edwvd  Dorrel,  of  Tjddleeote.  In 

April,  1543,  he  had  been  imprisoned  for  assisting  the  carl 
of  Surrey  in  breakintf  the  windows  of  the  citizens  of  Ijon- 
don  at  night  witii  stones  shot  from  a  crossbow.  Surrey 
gravely  stated  in  after-life  that  hit  intention  waa,  by 
frightening  the  citisens  through  the  tadden  and  mys- 
tenouf  bccidnnf  of  their  windowi,  to  turn  them  to  rapen- 
taoee;  hot  ttfi  infenkmi deftiwe^  if  elle^  befim  the 
privy  council,  availed  neither  hinfdf  nor  hie  aeeonpBces 

Wjratt  and  Pickering. 

After  his  release  from  the  Tower,  Wyatt  raised  a  body  of 
men  at  his  own  expense,  and  did  goo<i  service  with 
them  at  the  siege  of  I^ndrccy.  It  appears  from  the  state- 
mente  of  Churchyard  that  the  mihlaiy  talents  of  Wyatt 
were  aoon  adtmmledged. '  Bkrly  in  1S45  he  wee  phwed  in 
command  at  Boulogne,  and  constantly  employed  against 
the  French  in  that  quarter.  When  Surrey  was  appointed 
governor  of  Boulogne,  in  September,  1545.  Wyatt  was 
made  one  of  his  council.  *  I  assure  your  majesty,'  Surrey 
wrote  to  Henry  VIII.  respecting  Wyatt,  'you  have 
framed  him  to  such  towaidnew  of  knowledge  in  the  war, 
that,  none  other  dispraised,  your  majesty  hath  not  many 
Uke  him  in  your  realm  for  hardiness,  painfulness,  and  cir- 
cumspection, and  natural  disposition  to  the  war.'  Wyatt 
continued  to  hold  his  situation  at  Boulogne  after  Surrey's 
recall,  and  even,  it  has  been  assumed,  till  the  place  was 
finally  given  up  to  the  French  in  1550. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  Wyatt 
appears  to  have  Kved  chiefly  tt  AIKngton.  The  part  he 
took  immediatelv  after  the  king's  death  is  ambiguous.  Sir 
John  Bridges  subsequently  reproached  him  in  words  which 
seem  to  imply  that  he  had  appeared  in  .Trms  in  favour  of 
Lady  Jane  Grey ;  but  Wyatt  in  his  defence  before  the 
privy  council  asserted  that  'he  had  served  the  queen 
against  the  dake  of  Northumberland,  as  my  lord  of  Arundel 
can  witnea.* 

_  In  the  year  1554,  when  the  ShMmiah  natch  was  in  agita- 
tion, Wyatt  was  persuaded  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Kentish  men  in  tlie  rising  concerted  with  the  duke  of  Suf- 
folk. The  other  conspirators  were  surprised  before  they 
could  proceed  to  action,  but  Wyatt  with  his  forces  having 
gained  som^  considerable  advantages  over  the  royalists, 
poshed  on  to  Southwark.  An  attempt  to  surprise  Ladgate 
on  the  7th  of  February  failed,  and  M  with  one  or  two  of 
his  foHowen  were  separated  fWim  the  body  of  his  troops 
and  taken  in  Fleet  Street.  His  conduct  at  the  moment  of 
his  capture,  as  narrated  by  Stow,  gives  him  the  appear- 
ance of  one  who  had  completelv  lost  his  sclf-poeseasion. 
He  was  not  tried  till  the  15th  of  March,  and  he  is  accused 
daring  the  interval  of  having  impficated  Elizabeth  and 
others  by  his  confessions,  in  a  way  neither  creditable  to  his 
courage  nor  his  fidelity.  When  however  the  attomey- 
treneral  charged  him  on  his  trial  with  having  brought  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  in  question,  he  replied.  '  I  beseech  you, 
being  m  this  wretrhrti  state,  overcharge  me  not,  nor  make 
me  seem  to  be  that  I  am  not.   I  am  loth  to  accuse  any 

Etnaa  by  hmm,  bat  that  I  have  writtm  I  havt  mitten.' 
e  was  executed  on  the  11th  of  April. 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  appears  to  have  been  •  ledoas  Plro- 
testant  in  theory,  although  relitrion  docs  not  seem  to  have 
exercised  much  practacal  influence  on  his  conduct.  In 
his  youth  he  appears  to  have  btun  wild  rather  than  licen- 
tious. He  was  pMsessed  of  length  and  address,  and  that 
kind  of  courage  which  carries  a  man  with  ^lat  through  a 
battle-ftcMtbotbreiilndoim  ooder  advetri^  and  imprison- 
ment Hb  tone  when  taken  nisoner  at  tudgate,  and  on 
his  trial,  was  that  of  a  man  bewildered  and  Dome  down 
oy  his  reverses.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  any 
of  bus  father's  literary  talent.  It  is  probable  liowever  that 
he  had  some  taste  for  letters,  or  was  at  least  capable  of 
taking  pride  in  his  father's  distinction.  The  Harrington 
MS.  pooled  bf  Mr.  Nott)  eontaina  Sir  ThoBas  Wtatt'a 
(the  Elders  poemi  in  Ine  own  headHinitiiif  ,  ■RMgedT  into 
two  classes,  and  numbered  by  his  son,  who  had  also  copied 
into  the  volume  two  letters  of  advice  which  his  father  sent 
him  from  Spain. 

(Nott  s  IVorks  qf  Henry  Howard,  Earl  <^ Surrey,  and  qf 
Sir  Thomas  IVyait  tk»  EUttf  Vfll.  ii.,  pp.  8B4B;  HoQn- 
abed  and  Stow.) 

WTATT,  JAMBS,  a  Tety  eminent  architect,  if  not  one 
of  pre-eminent  talent,  notwithstanding  that  there  is  no 
memoir  of  him  in  Cunningham's  '  Lives  of  British  Archi- 
'  and  tluit  his  name  Iwa  beta  ooitled  in  ft  list  of 
P.  C.  No.  1753. 


arehiteets  by  a  profirasional  writer ;  for,  deservedly  or  net, 
he  certainly  was  celebrated  among  his  contemporaries,  and 
occupies  a  very  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  the  ait 
in  this  country  durins  llu-  Intter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and 
the  beginmng  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  was  bom  in 
1746,  at  Burton  Constable  in  Staffordshire,  where  his  (kther 
was  both  a  iaimer  and  a  dealer  in  timber ;  and  at  an  early 
age  was  introdueed  to  Lord  Bagot,  who,  being  then  about 
to  set  out  for  Italy  as  ambassador  to  the  pope,  took  him 
with  him,  from  which  it  is  to  be  supposed  tnat  his  lordship 
must  have  been  struck  by  some  symptoms  ot  extraordinary 
talent,  to  take  charge  of  a  boy  of  fourteen  in  order  to 
afford  him  the  oppoitin%  Of  ponuing  studies  which  ho 
could  then  hardly  turn  eooMMiMod.  Airived  at  Rone, 
,  young  Wyatt  spent  three  or  fbnr  years  in  that  city,  ex- 
amining and  measuring  the  principal  monuments  of  antient 
architecture,  but,  it  would  seem,  without  imbibing  any 
taste  for  its  modem  ones,  smce  no  traces  of  it  are  discover- 
able in  his  own  works.  Qn  quitting  Home  he  proceeded 
to  Venice,  where  he  studied  for  about  two  years  more 
under  Vicentini.  an  arehiteetaod  painter,  and  then  returned 
to  England,  after  being  absent  attogettier  about  rix  years, 
that  is,  till  about  1766  or  1767.  Whether  his  early  patron 
continued  to  notice,  or  hcl  ped  to  pusli  him  in  Ins  profession, 
we  are  unable  to  say  ;  neither  do  we  know  with  whom  the 
scheme  of  the  Oxford  Street  Pantheon  originated,  or  whe- 
ther Wyatt  had  actually  executed  anything  previoiuly  to 
being  employedupon  that  bnilding,  was  finisnad 
and  opened  in  1772;  bat  it  at  ooee  stanped  Ms  eclebri^, 
and  be  thenceforth  beeame  the  '  fuhionable '  architect  ol 
the  day.  'The  Winter  Ranelagh  of  the  metropolis,'  as 
Walpofe  calls  it  established  under  the  auspices  of  high 
fashion,  and  itself  the  fashion  and  the  rage  as  a  place  ot 
amusement,  was  admired  of  course  by  all  who  pretended 
to  taste  or  good  breeding.  It  was  fitted  up  in  »  rtfk  of 
splendour  till  then  tmprecedented  intbia  eounliy,  and 


eminently  attractive  as  the  resort  and  rendezvous  of  the 
gay  world ;  yet  how  fkr  it  merited  all  the  encomiums 
passed  upon  it  as  a  work  of  architecture,  it  is  now  hardly 
possible  to  decide.  Of  the  original  structure  nothing  now 
remains  except  the  front  towards  Oxford  Street,  rebuilt 
after  the  fire,  and  subeeqoently  altered ;  nor,  thoogh  it  was 


rpioeejiaa  any  publication  of  the  original 
d«ei|m  ptweiiid  to  us  an  auuientie  memorial  of  Wyatt's 
Ptamieon.  There  exist  indeed  views  of  the  great  room, 
or  '  rotunda,'  but  they  are  such  that  very  little  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  upon  them  ;  and  even  were  they  satisfactory 
in  tlieniselves,  they  furnish  verj-  imperfect  information; 
nor  is  more  to  be  obtained  from  description,  nothing  do* 
serv  ing  to  be  so  called  having  been  wimen  at  the  tiaM. 

Greatly  aa  it  was  admired,  the  Pantheon  did  not  proeore 
for  Wyatt  a  second  opportunity  of  dirtinguishing  lunuelf 
in  the  metropolis  by  any  other  building  of  note,  either 
public  or  private.  Commissions  poured  in  upon  him,  but 
all  from  different  parts  of  the  countn',  and  chiefly  for 
private  residences,  Ine  miyority  of  which  hardly  aspired  to 
the  character  of  mansiooa.  tikMi  eoUectively,  that  dasa 
of  bia  woriu  affont  itrangir  mtUnm  of  txtonsiTe  practice 
ftan  of  mperior  talent.  Oomidered  indtridnrily,  their 
architectural  merit  is  of  rather  a  negative  kind.  As  houses 
they  are  commodious  and  handsome  ;  but  w  hen  looked  at, 
they  show  themselves  to  be  the  works  of  an  able  builder 
rather  than  an  architect,  and  exhibit  far  more  of  clever 
mannerism  and  of  uniformly  respectable  mediocrity  than 
of  stylo  or  aitiit-lika  tnatnont,  tney  being  neariy  all  variap 
tions  of  the  saow  derign.  Jamca  Wyatt  was  a  degree  or 
two  less  frivolous  than  Adam,  yet  hardly  more  dignified  . 
nevertheless  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  both  of  them,  if  not  for  the  taste,  lor  the 
superior  accommodation  and  the  refinement  of  comfort 
which  they  introduced  into  our  donMitic  arehitectui*. 
Wyatt'a  Ondaa  style,  admired  in  bia  own  day  for  ita  then 
aliiMNtpraftfbial*siniplieitv'and  chastenees.  now  itiMm 
lis  mbnng  very  jejune  and  bare,  and  not  so  marked  tar  M 
defident  in  that  artistical  simplicity  which  aseults  from 
uniform  finish  throughout,  pertect  harmony  of  character, 
and  unity  of  expression.  There  is  more  of  the  pretty  than 
of  the  beautiful,  of  the  neat  than  of  the  elegant,  of  the 
^ain  than  of  the  simple,  in  his  so-called  Grecian  or  Greeo- 
Italian  style ;  nor  ooold  it  perhaps  he  better  described  than 
as  a  sort  of  genteel  commonplace.  Probably  be  would 
have  done  more  in  his  art  had  he  been  employed  on  fewer 
WOriCfi  fof  ^  i||ulti^«ityof  his  professional  engageanlt 
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prevented  him  from  beitowinf  much  stndy  on  the  retpce* 

five  desij^ns.  It  has  been  recorded  of  him  as  matter  for 
•dminition  that  he  was  in  the  habit  ot'  improvisiin!;  his 
designs  while  traveUine  in  his  carriage  to  the  places  he 
was  about  to  be  employed  at ;  no  wonder  therefore  ttiat 
■o  many  of  them  present  such  suwdcm  and  poverty  of 
ideas,  and  so  very  little  study,  beinir  apparently  little  more 
than  first  hasty  sketches,  with  hardly  any  revisinjf. 

Arru-stomed  to  this  spacious  commonplace  and  indolent 
fertility,  he  could  bcan-ely  rise  above  it  on  occasions  which 
either  deownded  or  aftunlid  opportunity  for  achieving 
■cmeUwig  lesUy  noble.  His  design  for  Downing  Ck>Uege, 
€!«mbridie,  where  however  he  wee  not  eventuellr  em- 
ployed, was  arimai! vcr*e<l  upon  in  a  letter  from  Mr.  T. 
liope  to  tlif  archiltnt  hiui-eh',  as  benur  allotrether  un- 
worthy cil"  the  oicahnui.  Neither  did  C'tiiswick  inspire 
Wyatt  with  any  kindred  feeling,  for  though  the  wing8  which 
he  added  to  the  house  rendered  it  more  conmiodioua  a.H  a 
reaidsnoe,  they  HMiijr  inayned  its  oiiginel  ginee  iS  a  finished 
gem  of  Pkllamtn  irdriteetrnfe. 

About  the  time  nf  James  Esisex's  death  '1781'.  the  only 
•rchilect  of  the  period  \sho  had  shown  any  knuwiedye  of 
Ciothie  architecture  in  reeaid  to  its  details,  if  not  its  prin- 
ciples, Wyatt  be^n  to  turn  his  attention  to  that  style, 
which  he  studied  in  the  origrinal  examples*  There  was  in- 
deed then  hardly  any  other  course  to  M  pursued,  for  there 
were  no  publications,  as  at  present,  to  initiate  the  student 
into  it,  and  facihtate  his  ]iiul:h'>s  l>v  exhihitinii  specimens 
of  it  in  all  its  tnanilbUl  varieties.  What  architects  of  the 
present  day  find  delineated  and  measured  for  them  on 
paper,  and  aiways  ready  for  reftnenec,  Wyatt  had  to  draw 
and  measure  fbr  himself ;  itiettereftire  highly  to  his  eredit 
that  under  such  circumstances,  and  amidst  so  many  other 
avocations,  lie  grained  t!ie  insisrht  into  it  which  he  did  ;  and 
that  he  attained  to  correctness  in  his  details  and  indivi- 
dual features,  though  nut  to  a  clear  perception  of  the  spirit 
and  true  character  of  the  style.  Very  great  allomaoe  is 
therefore  to  be  made  for  hio^  and  it  is  most  ungenerom  to 
eall  him,  as  om  who  it  himaelf  liistinguiahed  by  his  know- 
ledge of  that  a^  has  dona,  *  James  Wyatt  of  eseeiBble 
memory.' 

His  first  essay  in  that  itvlo  WM  Mr*  Barrett's  at  Lee 
near  Canterbury  (1783),  ana  it  was  for  the  architect  as 
happy  a  hit  in  its  way  as  the  Pantheon  had  been.  Extolled 

by  Horace  Walpole,  it  served  to  bring  thenceforward  into 
vogue  for  modem  residences  a  style  of  Gothic  compara- 
tively pure  fur  the  time,  yet  what  would  now  be  termed 
*  mongrel,'  correct  in  particular  features  and  details — even 
those  however  too  ecclesiastical,  ill  applied,  and  put 
together  withoot  regard  to  pnofiiety  of  ehameter.  From 
that  time  Wyatt  heMme  *tne  restorer  of  oar  antient  archi- 
tecture,' and  he  certainly  was  pre-eminent,  stnndini;  as  he 
did  singly  without  rival  or  equal.  Howi'vcr  little  merit 
criticism  may  now  award  to  the  generalily  oi  lu^  produc- 
tions of  that  class,  wc  are  certainly  in  no  small  defrree  in- 
dehted  to  hiin  for  the  practical  revival  of  Gothic,  uthough 
we  now  perceive  that  he  did  notadopt  the  best  ooorse.  In 
the  way  of  making  alterations  and  *  improvements*  in  the 
older  edifices  in  that  style,  he  was  c\teii>ively  enijiloyed  at 
some  of  the  colleges  at  Oxford  and  at  the  cathedrals  of 
Salisbury  and  Lichfield  ;  but  what  he  did  at  these  last 
have  since  been  considered  rather  'destructions'  than 
'restoniions,*  and  even  at  the  time  occasioned  very  strong 
remonstraneeti.  In  that  splendid  caprice  Fonthill  Abbey, 
erected  for  Mr.  Beckford,  and  now  dismantleil,  there  was 
more  of  inairnifioence  than  propriety  of  <  haracter  :  instead 
of  being  palatial,  the  edifice  was  modelikil  c\k-rnaliy  after 
a  eihurch,  and  even  as  such  by  no  means  \  cry  happily  in  its 
general  form  and  propoctions.  While  employed  upcm  it 
bo  soeeeeded  Sir  W.  Ohaaibefe,  in  ITBB,  as  surveyor* 

Stteral,  which  led  to  his  being  employed  at  Woolwich  and 
e  House  of  Lords,  and  by  George  III.  at  Windsor  Castle 
and  at  Kew,  where  he  began  to  erect  for  the  knit,'  a  castel- 
lated palace,  never  completed,  and  since  enthely  demo- 
lished.  In  IHtri,  on  West's  retiring  from  the  office  of  Pr^ 


aident  of  the  BoyalAoademv,  Wyatt  beeaaae  his 
to  the  no  amaff  dissitiahcnon  of  that  body,  who  viewed 

with  jealousy  an  architect  in  the  chair.    He  was  however 
not  very  long  seated  there,  for  the  following  year  West  was  | 
le-elected. 

Atler  this,  scarcely  any  particulars  have  been  recorded 
of  his  life,  although  matenals  for  a  full  professional  bio- 
gnqihyof  him.maypoesihlybe  inexietenoo.  Hahimaelf 


has  left  none  by  publishing  any  of  hie  i 

whereby  authentic  memorials  would  have  been  pr**aerved 
to  us  ol  the  Pantheon  and  some  other  works  of  his.  CH 
Fonthill  we  have  illustrations  in  two  works,  the  one  by  Hnt- 
ton,  the  other  and  more  complete  one  bjr  Kutter  i  yet 
both  together  do  not  aiford  that  satisfltetory  ar^toetwra» 
information  wliich  could  be  desired. 

Wyatt  died  September  5th,  1HI3.  in  consequence  of  being 
overturned  in  a  carriai,'c  while  Itavelling  from  Bath  to 
Ix)ndon.  He  lell  a  wulow.  who  survivwl  him  till  January 
27th.  1K17,  and  four  sons,  one  of  whom,  Benjamin,  was  th< 
architect  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.  Notwithstanding  his 
very  extensive  and  lucrative  praetioe,  Jamea  Wyatt  was 
so  far  from  accumuialini;  a  considerable  fortune,  as  othen 
in  the  t)rufe!»sion  have  done,  that  he  was  often  involved  ir. 
pecuniary  difficulties,  which  may  have  been  one  reason 
why  he  uid  not  care  to  incur  the  expense  of  engraving  aaj 
of  his  designs  or  baildings.  Of  these  last  we  subjoin  a  list, 
whietai,  thoof h  scanty  and  impeilisc^  nav  be  found  ooa- 
venimit  as  ftr  as  it  goes,  notwithstanding  uat  aeveral  date 
reooire  to  bo  iopplied. 

i770-2  Pantheon,  Oxfortl  Street,  London  (l)umt  dowa, 
.January  14th,  \7inj. 

1778'  Doric  Gateway,  Canterburv  Court,  Ciihat  Chuc^ 
Oxford. 

1783  Lee,  in  Kent. 

17B6  Observatory,  Oxford. 

17H8  Library,  Oriel  College,  Oxford: 

17H9  Salisbury  Cathedral :  alterationa. 

17Hy  Halliol  College.  Oxfoid: 

1785  FonthiU  Abbey,  begun. 

17WMffilai7A«ademy,lirooIwieh:  eaatdlatod. 

1797  DesigM  for  altontiona  at  Magdaten  OoSkgt, 
Oxford. 

IHLN)  Windsor  Castle :  alteiationa. 

l8tX)  House  of  I^rds. 

1801  Designs  for  Downing  College,  Oiadlrid|BB* 

CaaUeCoote,Iieiaiid:Gfcoiaa. 

Oaahiobury. 

Ashridge. 

Gothic  Palace  at  Kew,  now  demolished. 

Mausoleum  at  Cobham,  Kent. 

Mausoleum  at  Brooklesfaj,  Idncolnshire. 

(Omtiemim'9  Magtmma,  1813;  Crasvli  DmukMam  ¥ 
Mili2ia;  PietiM  mtur^  ^  Otgiuid;  M8,  JAm^ 
randa.) 

WYATVILLK.  SIR  JEFFRY.  nephew  to  Jnmen  WyaJi 
[Wyatt],  and  son  of  .Joseph  Wyatt,  was  born  at  Burtoa- 
upon-Trent  in  Staffordshire,  Au^st  3,  17f>6,  at  the  free- 
scbool  of  which  place  Iw  received  his  education.  At 
school  he  appeani  to  have  been  of  truant  disposition,  and 
was  so  far  from  displayini:  any  predilci  fio;i  tor  studifs  con 
nccted  with  his  lutiire  profession,  that  he  waj*  bent  upoe 
LToiiiK  to  sea.  and  made  two  attempts  to  do  so,  the  first  st 
the  age  of  only  twelve,  the  second  about  two  yean  after- 
wards, but  on  both  occasions  he  was  panned  and  buougN 
back.  At  the  age  of  sevedtcen  he  was  to  have  gone  oot 
with  Admiral  Kcmpenfeldt,  in  the  Royal  George,  bai 
beinc  prevented  from  joining  the  vessel  in  time,  he  escaped 
the  late  which  awaited  it  at  Spithead.  Tlius  thwarted,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  metropolis  in  the  hope  of  finding 
some  opporUuiity  of  entering  into  tiie  naval  serv  ice,  bet 
as  the  Ameriean  war  had  terminated,  no  such  opportunity 
offered. 

These  disappointment-s  however  were  all  !>o  many  turns 
of  eood-fortune,  which  renent  d  inm  lor  higher  dist'inctioa 
than  he  might  else  have  obtained,  even  had  he  risen  to 
some  Iiig^  pmt  in  the  navy.  He  was  not  left  a  friendlcai 
adventurer  m  the  metfopolis :  his  oaele  Samuel,  an  arehi- 
teet  and  builder  of  some  note  and  eonsiderable  practice 
'who  erected  the  Trinity  House,  I,nndon  ;  Heatnn  Holm. 
I^nca-shire  ;  Tatlon  Hall,  &c.),  although  almost  obsw.  ure 
in  the  protcssion,  in  comparison  with  James,  totik  him 
into  his  office  for  seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  period, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  had  become  fblly  acquainted 
with  the  routine  and  business  of  his  profession,  he  served  a 
sort  of  second  apprenticeship  with  his  other  uncle  James, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  from  him  that  he  imbibed  a  preference 
for  the  Gothic  and  Old  English  styles.  While  with  hia 
uncle  James,  he  was  brought  into  contact  with  several 
persons  of  high  rank  and  inflaepee,  and  amoQg  othera  im 
future  royal  patron,  then  prince  of  Walca. 

No  gnat  enoooiageaMiit  howerar,  at  leaat  no  opgnt 
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tuniticit  seem  .  )  hftve  been  lielil  ant  to  him  at  .nattime 
from  that  quarti-r;  (or  in  1799  he  acccpfcil  the  proposal 
made  him  by  an  eminent  builder  (Mr.  Jotin  Annatrong) 
who  had  extcnttTe  gortmiiicat  contneti  to  Join  in  bminew 
with  him. 

The  line  of  bvnineti  he  now  enpfaged  hi  in»  highly 

rpsportahlc,  nor  the  less  so  because  eminently  hirrativo  ; 
still  it  proved  for  about  twenty  years  a  bar  to  his  atlmission 
into  the  Royal  Aca<.lcmy  as  a  member  of  that  body,  nor 
perhaps  altogether  improperly.  It  did  not  however  pre- 
vent nis  being  employed  very  extensively  as  an  architect 
bf  muBf  noblemen  ana  gjentlemen  in  Ttrious  PArts  of  the 
cooalij,  either  in  improrinj^r  and  makmf^  additions  to  their 
mansions  or  erectinj:  new  ones.  Nearly  all  his  works  arc 
of  this  class,  however  varied  in  themselves,  witli  the  ex- 
eeption  of  the  new  front  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  C'aiii- 
bmige  (,lti33;.  He  was  not  therefore  so  much  known  l)y 
repute  to  the  public  generally,  as  he  might  have  been,  hail 
he  been  emploved  on  buildipgi  more  open  to  ootim. 
I  to  nave  "   '  * 


It  wenis  to  have  been  unexpected  by  himself  when  he 

was  summoned  to  Windsor  by  Geonrc  IV.  in  1824;  and 
perha])i>  it  oeeasioned  some  snrpii-.e  in  others,  wlien  it  was 
first  annovmced  that  Mr.  Jeti'ry  Wyalt  was  to  be  the  archi- 
tect employed  in  remodellin{(  the  Castle — such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  Uiediaplaf  of  talent  as  had  not  till  then  been 
offered  to  anj  one  in  the  profession  fbr  fiiU  a  century. 
Important  as  was  that  work,  and  great  a*  was  the  celebrity 
derived  from  it  to  the  arehitect,  we  need  not  enter  into  any 
account  of  it.  that  having  been  already  given  under  Wind- 
sor (Jasti.e  p.  -l.'),'J.  &;e.'.  where  aljto  is  mentioned  how  the 
architeet  lost  the  name  he  endeavoured  to  signalize,  by  its 
bi  ir.i:  transformed  into  that  of  Wyatville.  That  work 
nearlv  occupied  him  exoluaivelv  tot  the  tcmainder  of  his 
lifb,  oaring  which  he  redded  chiefly  at  Vnndsor.wtfhtQ  the 

¥recincta  of  the  Cxsth-,  in  what  is  ealled  tlie  Wykeham 
ower,  at  the  wesleni  extremity  ol  tlie  north  terrace  ;  and 
whereafter  sufferine:  for  the  la>t  five  jcurs  under  an  asth- 
matic complaint,  he  died,  February  18, 1840,  in  his  seventy- 
fourth  year,  and  was  buried  in  St.  George's  Chapel. 
Sir  Jeffivhad  been  a  widower  thirtv  yeai%  having  lost  bis 
wife  (Mtss  Sophia  Powell)  in  18T0;  and  of  their  three 
children,  Autrnsta,  the  yonnpest  and  favourite  daughter, 
died  at  Windsor,  in  1825;  and  Georsje  Geoff rj' in  lKi3  ; 
Emma  (Mrs.  Hambly  Knapp)  alone  survi\ini;  luni. 

It  was  the  architect's  cood  fortune  to  behold  his  great 
work  brought  to  completion  by  himself,  and  it  was  his  in- 
tention to  publish  the  designs,  which  he  directed  to  be  done 
by  his  executors,  under  the  snperintendenee  of  Mr.  H.  Ash- 
ton.  The  work  was  accordingly  brought  out  on  a  magni- 
ficent .scale  in  two  volumes,  large  folio,  1841,  and  forms,  as 
ri  q^arJs  the  i  xti  rior  of  the  Castle,  one  of  tlie  nio>1  c  omplete 
and  elaborate  series  of  illustrations  ever  pubh.shed  of  any 
single  edifice,  but  is  nevertheless  defective,  in.asmuch  a-s 
with  the  exception  of  the  plans,  there  is  nothing  to  afford 
any  information  with  regara  to  the  interior,  which,  if  not 
exactly  what  Sir  JeffV;^'  wished  to  make  it,  contains  much 
that  would  have  been  mt cresting  both  to  professional  men 
and  the  public.  At  present  such  omission  is  somewhat 
nice  a  satire  upon  the  taste  of  his  royal  patrons,  if  not  upon 
himself,  for  in  the  interior  of  such  a  palace  there  ought 
to  be  a  great  deal  worth  exhibiting  and  worth  studying. 

It  b  (Urthtf  to  be  regretted  that  of  his  other  works  no 
authentic  illustrations  have  been  published  in  any  shape, 
not  even  of  the  princely  seat  of  Cliatsworth,  to  which  he 
made  very  extensive  additions  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life.  He  was  also  employed  at  I^ngleal  Castle, 
Wilt*,  Wollaton  Hall,  Notts,  and  completed  Ashridge, 
the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Bridgewater,  which  had  been  begun 
by  .Tames  Wyatt ;  lodges  and  other  buildings  in  Windsor 
Park  ;  a  temple  at  Kew ;  and  alterations  at  Bushy  for  the 
queen  dowager.  There  is  a  well-emrraved  portrait  of  Sir 
Jeft'ry,  after  o:ie  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  in  Fisher's 
*  National  Portrait  Gallery,'  from  which  work,  and  the 
m  e  moi  r  accom  pany  in  g  t  he  '  1 1 1  ust  rat  ions  of  Windsor  Csstle,' 
our  chief  materials  have  been  derived. 

WYCH-HAZP^L,  the  common  name  of  the  species  of 
the  genua  Hamamelis.  the  ^rpe  of  the  natural  order  of 
plants  Hamamelacese.  The  genua  Hamamelis  has  a 
4-lobt'd  calyx  furnished  with  three  or  four  scales  on  the 
outside  ;  an  ovarium  ending  in  t%vo  or  three  styles  at  the 
apex,  a  2-celled.  1-seeded  coriaceous  capsule  opening  by 
two  elastic  valves;  the  seed  oblong,  shining,  with  a 
Mtperior  hihim;  the  aUninien  flesh?,  rae  embiTo  with  « 


superior  radicle  and  flat  cotyledons.  There  are  foui 
species  belonging  to  this  genus;  two  of  them  are  inha- 
bitants of  Notlh  .America,  one  of  Persia,  and  one  of  China. 
They  are  small  trees,  having  alternate  leaves  on  short 
petioles,  and  yellow  nearly  sesule  flowers,  which  are  dis- 
posed in  dust  en  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  and  surrounded 
by  a  .3-leaved  invnlucrtim. 

//.  r/r^^'/n/Vvr.  Virjjinian  Wyeh-Hazel,  has  oljovate  leaves 
acutely  tinithi  d  Aiih  a  small  cordate  recess  at  the  base. 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  North  America  from  Canada  to 
Florida.  It  is  found  in  dry  and  stony  situations,  and  also 
near  the  side  of  waten.  In  its  native  districts  it  attains  a 
height  of  abottt  twenty  or  thirtv  feet,  and  has  a  trunk  six 
or  more  inehes  in  diameter.  This  plant  is  very  reniark- 
ahle  from  the  fact  that  its  flowers  apjiear  after  its  leaves 
have  dropped  oti'.  In  autumn  and  winter,  when  most 
other  plantii  have  lost  their  flowers  and  foliage,  the  Wych- 
hazcl  IS  covered  with  a  profusion  of  yellow  blossoms,  which 
do  not  disappear  till  the  leaves  are  beginning  to  be  put 
Ihrth  in  the  following  spring.  The  mwen  of  tiiis  plant 
present  a  great  variety;  sometimes  they  arc  all  pistili- 
I'erous,  sometimes  all  staminiferous,  and  sometimes  they 
are  all  s  ipplied  with  both  stamciu  and  pistil»,  and  these 
may  be  all  mixed  on  the  same  tree.  It  is  from  this 
tancc  that  several  species  have  been  made  out  in 
some  work^  and  called  H.  fmmoica,  H.  dioteot  H.  amtro* 
gynot  &c.  Amongst  the  American  Indians  this  tree  it 

e^teemed  for  its  medira!  ])roper1ies.  Tlie  bark  is  sup 
posed  to  act  as  a  sedative,  and  is  applied  as  a  ealaplasnr 
to  painl'ul  swellin;^.  A  poultice  of  the  inner  bark  . 
also  used  as  an  application  in  inflammation  of  tlic 
eyes.  This  plant  was  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in 
173&  but  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attantioa 
nMeh  it  deserves.  Tn  the  nurseries  abont  Ixmdon  it 
seldom  attains  a  hei^jht  of  n;iire  \hnu  Ti  nr  0  feet.  I.otidon 
however  figures  a  jiiant  in  Ins  '  ArlHiri  tuin '  which  is  trrow- 
ing  at  Ham  House,  and  has  attained  a  height  of  I'l  feet. 
It  does  not  reciuire  much  attention  in  it.s  cultivation,  as  it 
will  grow  in  any  lit;lit  free  soil  kept  rather  moist.  It  maj 
be  propagated  by  layers  andseew;  tliese  latter  however 
are  not  brought  to  peifection  in  Great  Britain,  and  those 
brought  from  Amenea  sliould  alone  be  u.sed.  'Hiey  ot:i;ht 
to  be  sown  immediately  on  their  arrival  in  this  country. 
N'uttall  has  described  a  small  variety  of  this  plant  which  he 
calls  H.  V.  fiait^i/olia,  on  account  of  tlie  smallness  of  the 
leaves.   It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.  macrmhuUa  has  nearly  orbicular  leaves,  cordate» 
ooersety  andT  bmotly  toothed,  and  scabrous  from  dots  be- 
neath. This  species  was  first  described  by  Pursh,  and  it 
a  native  of  North  America,  in  the  western  parts  of  Georgia, 
and  of  North  Carolina  on  the  Cataliaw  Mountains.  Some 
writers  consider  this  only  a  variety  of  the  Virginian  species, 
but,  independent  of  the  difference  in  the  character  of  its 
leaves,  it  blossoms  from  May  to  November,  indicating  A 
difference  in  habit  which  entitles  it  to  be  canstderea  a 
distinct  species. 

H.  chine'itit  has  ovate  leaves,  quite  entire,  unequal  at 
the  base.  a.,  prey  on  botli  s'.n  faces  owini;  to  .stellate  down. 
This  plant  was  lirst  described  by  Robert  Brown.  It  is  a 
native  of  China  near  Nankin,  and  has  also  been  found  in 
the  island  of  Chusan.  It  has  linear,  3-nerved,  veiy  elon- 
gated petals,  and  deciduous  valves  of  the  anthers.  As 
it  differs  from  the  other  species,  Brown  proposes  for  it 
a  dUtinct  section,  under  the  name  Loropelalum.  It  is  a 
shrub,  attaining  a  height  qf  from  G  to  10  fee  t.  Little  is 
known  of  the  //.  jierstcn.  It  was  collected  by  Hansen  in 
Persia,  in  the  province  of  Lenkeran. 

(Loudon,  Arb.  et  Frut.  lint.  ;  Don,  Miller's  Dirf.) 

WYCHERLY,  WILLIAM,  wn  of  Daniel  Wycherly, 
Esq.,  of  Cleve  in  Shropshire,  was  bora  about  1640.  In  his 
fifteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  travel  in  France,  probably 
because  his  father's  loyalist  opinions  rendered  him  doubtful 
of  the  universities  at  that  tune.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  returned  to  Ensland  till  a  short  time  before  the 
Restoration.  He  resided,  during  the  greater  pait  of  liis 
stay  in  France,  on  the  bainksof  theCharente.  The  dukc 
of  Montausier  was  at  that  time  goremor  of  Angouldme, 
and  Wyeherly  was  fhvourably  received  at  the  court  of  his 
duchess.  Julie  d'Angennes  Ratnbouillet,  celebrated  in 
Voiture's  letters.  'Tills  little  lourf.  learned  and  strict 
(savante  el  prude  ,  niu^t.'  sa)s  a  French  biotrrapher,  '  have 
given  lessons  of  propriety  to  the  young  Englishman,  of 
which  he  made  only  an  indiSierent  use.'  At  the  t  ime,  the 
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»onp  of  t/i;\t  coi'rt  certainly  ilid  exercise  considerable  in- 
fluouce  on  i\  c  niiml  of  Wychcrly,  for  during  his  residence 
in  IVance  he  solemnly  abjured  the  Protestant  faith,  and  was 
V  ne«iv«Kl  into  the  bosom  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Wycheriy  was  entered  as  a 
student  of  law  in  the  Middle  Temple.  It  would  appear 
however,  from  a  pasbage  m  Wood  s  '  Athenae  Oxonienses,' 
that  he  was  previously  sent  for  a  short  time  to  Oxford  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  Anglican  church.  At  that  university 
be  *  wore  not  a  gown/  ooty  lived  in  the  lodgings  of  the 
provost  of  his  college,  was  entered  in  thn  nubhe  libruv 
under  the  title  of  Philosophin  Stndiosns,  In  Juljr,  1060, 
being  then  about  20  years  of  a^e.  He  departed  without 
being  matriculated,  or  a  dcErec  conferred  on  him,  having 
been  by  Dr.  Barlow  reconciled  to  the  Protestant  religion. 

It  is  not  easy  to  trace  with  certainty  Wycherly's  career 
fh>m  1660  till  1680  or  1670^  when  he  produced  his  first 
plav.  The  accounts  of  his  Ikvour  with  Charles  II.,  intrigue 
with  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  his  introduction  to  Bucking- 
ham, and  his  intimacy  with  Roehrster,  arc  all  derived  from 
conversational  gossip.  It  is  sufficiently  apparent  however 
that  he  possessed  means  which  enabled  him  to  mini^le  with 
the  ny  world  on  n  footmg  of  e<|uality,  and  that,  forgetlul 
of  the  lesnns  of  tiw  *  petHe  eour  savante  et  prude,'  he 
conformed  to  the  manners  of  the  time.  Major  rack  states 
that  the  family  estate  was  worth  600/.  a  year  in  the  time 
of  Wycherly's  father. 

Wycherly's  first  flay*  '  Love  in  a  Wood,  or  St.  James's 
Park,'  was  produced  tmtr  Mav,  1669,  and  t>efore  Novem- 
bei^  1671,  with  naneeai  which  enabled  him  to  take  rank 
uoneof  fheleadfaigwHsof  the  dav.  His  other  three  plays 
were  all  equally  fortunate.  '  The  Gentleman  Dancing- 
master'  appeared  about  the  close  of  1071;  the  'Plain 
Dealer*  in  1674;  and  the  •  Country  Wife '  in  1678.  The 

Elays  however  appear  to  have  been  composed  some  time 
efore  they  were  acted— in  1690, 1061,  IflOB.  1071.  There 
is  much  wit  in  these  productions,  but  more  manly  coamon- 
sense  expressed  in  racy  English.  Their  licentiousness  will 
prevent  their  ever  again  becoming  popular.  The  impres- 
sion produced  upon  Wycheriy  by  the  severe  decorum  of 
the  Duchess  of  Montausier's  court  had  been  completely 
obliterated  by  the  licentioos  society  in  which  he  hsd  sub- 
sequently mingled.  But  hU  intellect,  though  familiarized 
with  impurity,  had  not  been  enervated.  He  had  a  strong 
and  just  perception  of  character,  and  expressed  it  with 
vijrour  and  felicity. 

Several  years  after  the  appearance  of  *  The  Plain 
Dealer,*  Wycheriy  encountered  the  Countess  ofDrogheda, 
n  young;  neb,  and  beautiful  widow,  at  Tonbridge.  They 
met  in  ilMKricsellcr^  shop.  The  lady  enme  to  inquire  for 
*  The  Flein  Dealer,'  and  tne  master  of  the  shop  presented 
Wycheriy  to  her  as  the  real  plain  dealer.  This  must  have 
been  suMequent  to  June,  1679,  when  the  earl  died.  Tin  y 
were  soon  after  privately  married.  The  lady  was  (probably 
not  without  good  reason)  dirtnctedly  jealous.  Dennis 
vcletes  that  tneir  lodgimp  were  in  Bow  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  ovposite  the  Cock  Tavern,  end  that  if  at  any  time 
he  entcrcQ  that  place  of  refreshment  with  his  friends,  he 
Wiis  obliijed  to  leave  the  windows  open  that  she  might  sec 
there  w  as  xw  woman  in  the  company.  Of  course  a  person 
of  this  disposition  would  feel  considerable  reluctance  to 
trust  her  husbnd  «l  tlw  eout.  The  unfiwuency  of 
Wycherlf's  ugpeemnee  fheit  gave  umbnge,  and  kathim 
the  fliTour  ofCharles. 

The  Countess  did  not  long  survive  her  marriage.  She 
settled  her  whole  estate  upon  Wycheriy,  but  the  settle- 
ment was  disputed  after  her  death,  and,  ruined  in  his  cir- 
cumstances by  legal  and  other  expense^  be  was  thrown 
into  prison.  "There  he  lay  several  years.  It  is  sud  he  was 
at  last  relieved  by  James  II.,  who,  having  gone  to  tee 
•The  Plain  Dealer'  acted,  was  so  delighted,  that  he  was 
induced  to  give  orders  for  the  pavment  of  the  author's 
debts  and  settling  a  pen»on  of  2U0/.  a  year  on  him.  The 
story  has  an  apocrypnal  air.  It  is  certain  that  Wycherlv 
in  after-life  returned  to  the  Romish  church,  and  this,  with 
some  remains  of  eovnt  infloenee,  is  more  likely  to  haTe  at- 
tracted to  him  the  munificence  of  James. 

Wycheriy  did  not  profit  by  the  king's  liberality  to  the 
ftill  extent,  for,  ashamed  to  confess  the  amount  of  his 
debts,  be  understated  them.  His  pension  dropped  at  the 
Revoinlion.  His  father  s  estate,  to  which  he  succeeded 
some  yean  later,  was  strictly  entailed,  and  the  income  was 
iliMbed  by     erm&lora.  A  more  deeoron^  ifnot  a  more 


virtuous  {generation  had  risen  up.  and  Wycheriy'^  stniijj  o! 
wit  was  no  lonecr  the  fashion.  He  continued  to  struggle 
V4th  his  difficulties  till  1715,  the  year  of  his  death.  Eleven 
days  before  that  event,  in  the  80th  year  of  hia  we,  he  was 
married  to  a  young  woman  withaibftuneofienor.  What 
attractions  such  a  match  could  posses^  for  the  lady  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  He  contrived  to  spend  a  good  deal 
of  her  money;  but  repaid  her  on  his  death-bed  by  the 
judicious  advice, '  not  to  take  an  old  man  for  her  second 
husband.' 

In  1704  Wycheriy  published  a  volume  of  poenu^  to 
which  he  prefixed  an  engraving  from  his  picture  painted 
by  Sir  Peter  Leiy  in  the  prime  of  Hfe.  Below  this  portrait 
he  inserted  the  motto  *Heu  Quantum  mutatiis  ab  illol' 
A  volume  of  poems,  and  '  mora!  reflections,'  which  he  had 
in  part  prepared  for  the  press,  was  published  poathunaousiy 
in  1728,  by  Major  Pack,  who  prefixed  a  vety  sloveiiiy  and 
meagre  memoir  of  the  author.  Wycheriy's  poems  are  de- 
fective in  rhjihm,  and  have  not  much  of  what  is  properly 
called  I'eelinV  in  them;  but  they  are  not  unfrequently 
characterized  by  his  vigorous  common-sense.  Some  of  hi* 

*  moral  reflections'  are  terse  and  pointed. 

(M^jor  Pack's  Memoir*  pf  fnUiam  M'ycherly,  Bk^.; 
Dennises  Letter*;  Biographw  Brttanmea.  Lcigti  HunTk 
biographical  notice  of  Wycheriy  in  ^^oxon  s  edition,  and 
the  review  of  the  notice  in  the  '  Athen;cum."  i 

WYCLIFFK  or  WICUF  (two  of  the  most  common 
among  about  twenty  variations  of  the  spelling).  JOHN 
DE,  appears  to  have  been  bom  iboot  the  year  1324,  and, 
according  to  the  most  probable  account,  wea  a  native  «( 
the  parish  of  the  same  name,  situaied  aoout  ri!X  miles  tna 
the  town  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire.  The  tradition  of  th« 
place  makes  him  to  have  been  a  relation  of  a  family  of  the 
name  of  Wycliffe,  or  De  Wycliffe,  who  were  lords  of  the 
manor  and  patrons  of  the  *ectorv  from  the  Conquest  damn 
to  the  year  1606,  when  the  property  passea  oy  the  msr- 
riaee  of  the  heiress  into  a  family  of  another  name.  The 
earliest  (kct  that  is  known  respecting  Wycliffe  is.  that  he 
was  one  of  the  students  fir^t  admitted  at  Queen's  College. 
Oxford,  which  was  founded  in  1340.  He  soon,  however 
removed  to  Merton  College.  He  is  said  to  have  applied 
himself  with  diligence  ud  suceen  to  the  study  o(  the 
civil,  the  eanon.  and  even  the  eommon  law ;  but  the  de- 
partments of  learning  in  which  he  acquired  the  greatest 
distinction  were  scholastic  philosophy  and  divinity.  The 
chronicler  Kni>,'liton,  who  on  every  occasion  evinces  and 
openly  expresses  the  keenest  aversion  to  Wycliffe's  doc- 
trines and  proceedings,  admits  that  he  was  esteemed  the 
most  eminent  theological  and  philiiscmhical  doctor  of  his 
time,  and  that  in  the  employment  of  the  scholastic  dia- 
lectic he  had  no  equal. 

Wycliffe's  first  publication,  as  commonly  stated,  is  a 
tract  entitled  'The  Ijist  Age  of  the  Church,'  which  is  in- 
ferred from  internal  evidence  to  have  appeared  ia  1356. 
It  has  been  lately  printed  for  the  first  time  with  a  prefitf* 
and  notes  by  the  Rev.  James Henthom  Todd,  D.O.,  lOlM., 
Dublin,  1840,  from  the  only  known  MS.  in  the  Univenity 
library,  Dublin,  in  which  sliape  it  fills  thirteen  or  fnurteen 
short  pages,  making  altogether  not  much  above  two  hun- 
dred lines.  For  anything  that  this  performance  can  addto 
the  reputation  <tf  Wycliffe,  it  might  have  been  left  ia 
oblivion ;  it  n  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  world  weoM 
come  to  an  end  with  the  then  current  oentury,  grounded 
principally  on  the  propher  u  s  attributed  to  the  Calabnan 
monk  Joachim  who  lived  ui  the  tsvtinh  eenturj,  and 
whose  own  calculation  was  that  the  end  of  the  present 
system  would  happen  in  1260},  and  on  a  cabbalistic  com- 
putation from  the  letters  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  which 
appears  to  be  the  wTitei^  own.  Tlicse  dreams  of  WyeliA 
seem  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  impression  left  by  the  irreat 
nestilence  which  desolated  Europe  in  1348.  Dr.  "Todd 
however  has  ventured  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether  the  trxci 
can  with  perfect  certainty  be  assigned  to  Wycliife,  and 
also  wheUmr  the  passage  from  which  the  date  of  its  paA>- 
lication  or  eomposilion  baa  been  inferred  is  conclusive  aa 
to  that  matter.  (See  his  Pkelhee,  pp.  xii.-xv.,  and  notes, 
p.  Ixxxi.*) 

It  is  affirmed  by  all  Wycliffe's  biographers  that  he  began 
to  distinguish  bimedf  by  talB  wcituici  apdnit  the  Men- 

*  In  <h<>  oolrhm  refemiltamip  Uiii.  )ilidllSS.,I>r.Toild,  «hmc«ditni  « 
3  vi'iy  nrHul  mid  irarmd  MM. inakn  titr  dlMsqllf  rf*  |>oiDl  ahich  1>«  t, 
cnwiiu;  tcrratpr  ihaii  it  it,  by  iBiiili  wltiill » ■Mwwii  llwl  Mm  tract  waaMM  ^ 
havo  t«rn  »titura  ia  13M.   H«  IIMlU  11^ «Wwhw>  (Hslu  af  Ult  m 
<lat».   (iiw  If.  ki.,  Ut..  acl 
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dieant  Orders  about  the  year  13tiO.  Tlie  Tact  mny  be  so,  i 
but  the  earliest  testimony  to  it,  we  btiu  v*,  l^,  that  of 
Anthoojr  Wood,  who  may  bsve  derived  his  knowledge 
ftom  tne  records  of  the  univeisity  of  Oxford.  There  is 
nothing  upon  this  subject  amoni;  the  extant  writini^s  attri- 
buted to  Wycliffe  which  can  be  a^sii^ned  to  nearly  so  early 
a  date.  The  statement  however  is  in  itself  very  probable  : 
the  contest  between  the  Mendicants  and  the  University  I 
was  at  itl  hci^t  about  l.iW;  and  about  the  same  time 
WydiflSi  Mmnn  to  have  been  in  high  IkTour  at  the  Uoi- 
tendty;  ftrm  laHOor  1361  he  wis  trade  warden  ornMster 
of  Baliol  Hall  (as  Baliol  College  was  then  c<illed),  and  in 
the  t>eginnin(;  of  13G1  he  waa  presented  by  that  society  to 
the  rectory  of  Fylingham  or  Fillinirliani,  a  living  of  COa> 
siderable  value,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

In  1365  Wycliffe  appears  to  have  resigned  the  nMster> 
ship  of  Baliol  for  that  of  Canterbury  Hall,  then  recently 
founded  by  Archbishop  Islep.  He  was  put  into  this  place 
by  the  ai  chhisliop  in  iVcemoer  of  that  vear,  in  the  room  of 
a  monk  named  Henry  de  Wodehall,  vsl)o  had  been  oris:i[i- 
aliv  appointed,  but  whose  turbulent  conduct  had  com- 
pelled  tne  founder  to  remove  htm.  In  1386  however  Islep 
was  succeeded  in  the  primacy  by  Simon  Langham.  who 
had  been  himself  a  monk ;  and  then  a  process  was  com- 
menced with  the  object  of  ejecting  the  secular  warden 
ftom  Canterbury  Hall,  on  the  pretenc  e  that  his  nomination 
had  taken  place  when  Islep  was  incapacitated  by  weak- 
ncMlNth  or  body  and  mind  for  the  transaction  of  bnsinesa. 
Ik  mm»  that  W^cliffe's  appointment  wea  pronounced 
void  oy  the  arehbishop ;  that  a  person  named  John  de 
Radyngatc  was  in  the  first  instance  substituted  in  his 
place;  but  that,  within  a  month  after.  Wodehall  was  re- 
stored. Wyclitfe  appealed  acrainst  the  sentence  to  the 
pope,  but  it  was  connrmed  by  his  holinei»  in  1J70 ;  and  in 
1372  it  was  further  ratified  by  the  king.  Fxivrard  III. 

It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Webb  Le  Bas  (in  his  '  Life  of 
Widif,'  8vo.,  Lon.,  1832)  should  in  an  elaborate  argument 
entirely  constructed  upon  a  comparison  of  dates  pp.  121- 
123)  have  assumed  that  Wycliffe's  appeal  to  Rome  in  this 
cause  was  made  in  13G5.  It  is  correctly  stated,  only  a  few 
pages  before  (p.  117X  that  Archbishop  Islep  died  m  1366, 
and  that  the  proceedings  in  the  case  were  commenced 
under  his  successor  Archbishop  I^ngham.  Wyclitfe's 
appeal  was  certainly  not  made  till  13(j7,  in  the  month  of 
May  of  which  year  Wodehall  was  restored.  Instead  there- 
fore of  his  suit  having  been  then  two  years  pending,  as 
Mr.  Le  Baa  aines,  it  nad  probably  not  commenced  when 
Wveliffs  «aa,Si  1367,  publicly  chaUenged  by  a  monk  to 
dennd  the  dediion  or  parliament  that  the  king  should 
not  do  homage  to  the  pope:  adiallenge  which,  as  is  stated 
by  Mr.  Le  Bas,  he  promptly  answered.  Ilis  reply  to  the 
raonk  is  printed,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Lambeth  library,  by 
Lewis,  'Life  of  Dr.  John  Wiclif,'  Papers  and  Records, 
No.  30.  It  is  in  Latin,  being  entitled  ' Determinatio 
quaedam  Magietii  Johannia  Wyclyff  de  Dominio  contra 
unum  Monaennn  aid  in  it  the  author  calls  himself  the 
king's  own  chaplain  peruliarix  re;;is  cl^ricuf).  He  pro- 
U'r,\i  that,  as  an  humble  and  obedient  son  of  the  Roman 
church,  he  desires  to  assert  nothing  injurious  to  the  nid 
c!; arc  h  or  that  could  reasonably  offend  pious  ears. 

In  13G8,  while  his  suit  at  Rome  was  certunly  depending, 
he  exchanged  his  living  of  Fillingharo  for  that  of  Lutgers- 
hall,  in  the  same  diocese,  but  in  thearchdeaconry  of  Bucks, 
which  was  of  less  value,  but  was  recommended  to  him  by 
being  nearer  Oxford.  In  1372.  having  taken  his  decree  of 
D.D.,  he  was,  according  to  Dr.  Vaughan  (Z.i/>  and  Opi- 
mont  i\f  John  de  fVycUffe,  2  vols.  8vo..  Loo.,  1828.  vol.  i.. 
p.  303),  and  his  avowed  copyist  Mr.  Le  Bas,  elevated  to 
the  theological  chair  of  Oxlord.  Tlie  matter  is  more  cor- 
reotly  stated  by  Lewis,  who  says  that  '  he  now  publicly 

£rofessed  divinity  and  reatl  lectiireH  in  it.'  Tliis  *nc  did,' 
ewis  continues, '  with  very  great  applause,  having  such  an  \ 
■nfhOliljr  in  the  schools  tnat  whatever  he  said  was  re- 
ceived ai  an  amola.  In  these  lectures  he  frequently  took 
notice  of  ,11m  oomiptionfl  of  the  begging  friars,  which  at 
first  he  did  in  a  sod  and  gentle  manner,  until,  findini;  that 
his  detecting  their  abuses  was  what  was  acceptable  to  his 
hearers,  he  proceeded  to  deal  more  plainly'  and  openly 
with  them.'  Some  of  his  treatises  that  survive  were  pro- 
bably written  about  this  tine.  Iwt  there  is  no  poritive  cvi- 
donee  to  thai  effect. 

The  nesl  ftet  in  Mb  that  is  aaecrtained  b  hb 

"ppointflwati  in  July,  ISH  u  one  of  tlir  membert  of  a 


legation  sent  by  Edward  III.  to  Pope  Grcgoiy  XI  ,  then 
residing  at  Avignon,  to  treat  with  his  hofincas  about  tliL> 
waetice  of  papal  provinon  and  other  abusee  against  which 
the  English  parliament  had  recently  passed  several  laws 

antl  resolutions,  more  es]iecial!y  the  Statutes  of  Provisos 
and  Pni'miinire  in  1350.  The  circumstance  that  Wyclitfe's 
name  stands  second  in  the  royal  cummission  (the  lirst 
1  name  being  that  of  John,  bishop  of  Bangor)  may  be  taken 
as  attesting  the  high  public  reputation  to  which  he  had 
by  this  Ume  risen.  The  seal  of  the  conferences  waa  fixed 
at  Bruges ;  the  negotiatioii  resulted  in  a  very  portbl  mlH- 
gation  of  the  eviU  complained  of;  but  Wycliffe  is  supposed 
to  have  had  his  aversion  to  the  then  prevalent  ecclesias- 
tical system  considerably  sharpened  by  his  experience  of 
the  papal  court.  In  the  mean  time  however  he  did  not 
deem  it  necessary  to  decline  what  of  its  advantages  might 
fall  to  his  share.  Either  while  he  was  still  abroad,  or  im- 
mediately after  his  return  home,  he  was  presented  by  the 
king  to  the  prel)end  of  .\uRt  in  the  Collegiate  chuich  ot 
Westbury,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester :  the  letters-patent 
of  ratification  are  dated  6th  November,  1375.  And  about 
the  same  time  lie  appears  to  have  been  also  presented  to 
the  rectory  of  LnKcrworth  in  Leicestershire,  the  right  of 
nominating  to  which  had  fallen  for  this  turn  to  the  crown, 
in  consequence  of  the  minority  of  l^rd  Henry  de  Ferrers 
ofGroby,  the  patron.  Lewis  tliinks  it  probable  that  Wy- 
cliffe now  left  Oxford,  or  at  least  was  always  at  Lutter- 
worth during  the  vacations.  *  Here,'  he  says,  *  as  it  ap- 
peata  by  hb  sermons  yet  remaining  in  MS.,  he  performed 
the  ofice  of  a  very  diligent  and  edifying  preacher,  since 
he  preached  not  only  on  Sundays,  but  on  the  several 
festivals  of  the  church,  and  of  a  most  exemplary  and 
unwearied  pastor.'  ThCN  are  aboot  8Q0  Of  hb  paiidl  iCff> 
mons  still  extant. 

He  now  however  began  to  epeak  Ms  sentiments  very 
openly  on  the  subject  of  the  pope  and  the  church.  Lewis 
quotes  him  as  in  one  of  his  writings  or  lectures  soon  after 
his  return  to  England  styling  the  pope  '  Antichrist,  ttie 
proud  worldly  priest  of  Rome,  and  tlie  most  cursed  ol 
clippers  and  purse-kervers '  (cut-purses).  The  conse- 
ouence  was,  that  in  a  convocation^  of  the  clergy,  held  00 
tne  3rd  of  February.  1377,  a  citation  was  directed  to  be 
issued  for  his  appearance  at  St.  Paul's  on  the  19th  of  the 
same  month,  to  answer  the  charge  of  holding  and  publish- 
in^r  certain  heretical  or  erroneous  doctrines.  Lewis  ap- 
pears clearly  to  be  mistaken  in  supposing  this  to  have 
nappened  in  1378.  Wydiffe  presented  himself  on  the 
appointed  day,  aeeompanied  by  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  ol 
Lancaster,  and  the  Lord  Henry  Percy,  earl  marshal ;  a 
violent  altercation  immediately  arose  between  these  noble- 
men and  Courtney,  bishop  of  London  ;  the  crowd,  which 
was  very  broke  out  into  a  tumult  ;  and  the  result 

was,  that  the  couit  rose  without  having  done  anything. 
The  mob  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  lidcd  with  their 
bishop  against  Gaunt  and  Wycliffe. 

A  story  told  by  Dr.  Vaughan  about  a  reference  made 
to  Wycliffe  by  the  first  parliament  of  Richard  II.,  which 
met  in  October.  1377.  on  the  subject  of  the  right  of  the 
kingdom  to  retain  its  treasure,  when  required  fur  its  own 
defence,  although  demanded  by  the  pope,  iu>d  about  a 
vindiddion  of  that  right  which  he  thereupon  drew  up, 
appears  to  be  indifferently  supported.  It  rests,  we  believe, 
on  no  better  authority  than  that  of  Fox's  'Acts  and  Monu- 
ments.' Wycliffe  may  have  drawn  up  .some  such  paper; 
but  probably  not  in  answer  to  an  application  from  the  par- 
liament. Be  this  however  as  it  may,  the  prosecution 
against  him  for  his  errors  of  doctrine  was  speecblv  renewed 
in  a  more  formidable  shape.  On  the  22im1  of  Mar.  1377 
(not  the  11th  of  June,  as  Mr.  I.*  Bas  translates  *  Xl.  Ca- 
lendas  Junii'),  a  buli  was  addressed  by  Pope  Gregory  to 
the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London. 
\  directing  them  to  summon  Wyclitfe  belbre  them,  and 
othei*  dated  the  same  day  to  the  king,  requesting  his 
favour  and  assistance  in  the  matter,  and  to  the  university 
of  Oxford,  denring  them  to  withdraw  then*  protection  from 

;  the  accused  thenlo<:ian.  Before  the  bulls  reached  Eng- 
land, which  thf?y  do  not  ajtpear  to  iiave  done  till  Novem- 
ber, Kiu!^  Edward  was  dead  ;  but  Archbishop  Sudbmy 
issued  his  mandate  about  I  he  end  of  December  lor  Wychtfe 
to  present  himself  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  on 
the  aoth  court-day  from  that  date.  The  accounts  that 
have  oome  down  to  us  are  very  imperllMt  and  obeeore ;  it 
appeal*  that  Wycliffe  did  come  or  wm  brought,  early  in 
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the  followitiEj  year,  137H,  before  a  synov,  assembled,  not  in 
St.  Paul's,  but  in  the  archbishop's  chapel  at  Lambeth. 
Thii  new  attempt  to  put  down  the  reformer  however  waa 
not  more  aaeceanul  than  the  former ;  the  Londonen  now, 
if  we  arc  to  believe  the  chronicler  Walsinfi^ham,  upon 
whom  we  arc  principally  dependent  for  our  information  aa 
to  wliat  took  place,  showed  llu-niselves  disposed  to  take 
part  with  WyclifiFe,  and,  breakinff  into  the  chapel,  threw 
Qw  WftioA  into  consternation;  and  the  safety  of  the  pri- 
aoner  was  weored  by  the  arrival  of  Sir  Lewis  Clifford 
with  a  meiaai^  from  the  kinir**  mother  pontively  prohibit- 
incT  them  frinn  prorcedinc:  with  the  cause.  He  wa.s  let  off 
with  a  siniplL'  admonition  to  ah>tain  from  repeating;  the 
objectionat)le  propositions,  that  the  Inity  niiiiht  not  be 
made  to  stumble  bv  his  perversions ;  an  injunction  which, 
aaya  Walsingharo,  he  treated  with  contempt,  poniating  in 
aeattcrinK  sJbout  concluaioni  still  more  pernicious. 

The  circumstance  however  that  finally  and  cfTectually 
saved  Wycliffe  was  the  brc  akinc  out  of  the  great  schism 
of  the  West  by  the  election  of  the  two  popes  o"  the  death 
of  Gregory  Xf.  in  this  same  year  1378.  This  division  and 
dissension  of  the  Roman  world  so  enfeebled  the  |MkpAl 

Siwer  in  England  and  everywhere  else,  as  to  leave  it  for 
e  present  very  little  of  either  stren£^h  or  disposition  to 
proceed  to  extremities  asrainst  its  enemies  where  it 
possible  to  take  another  emir'-i:'.  Wycliffe  ar^'urilititrl y 
appears  to  have  been  allowed  to  go  on  for  some  years 
preaetung  and  writing  as  he  chose  without  further  dis- 
nnbMee.  In  the  bcginniiur  of,  1379  h«  was  seised  while 
•t  Oxfoid  with  a  dangerous  nlness,  from  which  however  he 
recovered.  Soon  after  he  pot  well  he  is  supposed  to  have 
published  his  tract  entitled  'De  Papa  Komano,'  or  'Schis- 
ms Paijsp,'  still  preserve<l  in  MS.,  in  which  he  called 
upon  all  kings  throughout  Christendom  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity sent  them  by  providence  of  brhiging  down  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Romish  dominion,  seemg  that  Christ 
had  cloven  the  head  of  Antichrist  and  made  the  two  parts 
fight  aijaiiist  each  other.  This  was  followed  by  other 
writincs  both  in  I>atin  and  English,  of  which  by  far  the 
most  important  was  his  translation  of  the  whole  Bible  from 
the  Latin  Vuigate,  being,  it  is  commonly  believed,  the  first 
complete  English  Tenion  of  the  Scriprares  which  had  sp- 
eared. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  great  work  was 
nished,  and  several  transcripts  of  the  whole  made  and 
dispersed,  some  years  before  the  death  of  Wycliffe  ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  not  all  executed  by  himself,  although 
Ik  may  have  all  mdergone  his  revisal. 

Some  odHun  seems  to  have  been  brought  upon  Wycliffe 
and  Ms  novel  orrinions  by  the  great  outbreak  of  the  Com- 
mons, Watt  Tyler's  insurrection,  in  which  it  wa.s 
natural  enough  for  the  friends  of  the  established  religion 
to  affect  to  refer,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  destruction  of  old 
convictions  and  of  all  reverence  for  authority,  which  he 
and  his  fbllcwers  had  laboured  to  produce.  For  Wycliffe, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  while  tve  himself  remained  statiotiary  at 
Lutterworth  or  f)xford,  preaching  or  lecturing  there,  had 
numbers  of  disciples  whom,  iukUt  the  name  of  '  poor 
priests,'  he  kept  itinerating  over  the  country,  in  imitation, 
apparently,  of  the  same  effective  system  for  aeting  upon 
the  great  body  of  the  population  of  which  the  nendieant 
ordei*  of  monies  had  already  set  the  example.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  1h:it  hi^  opinii  ns  wew  thus  verj'  generally  dis- 
seminated and  adojiti  a.  He  now  besides  took  what'  w.as 
considered  the  boiiKst  step  upon  which  he  had  yet  ven- 
tured, by  attacking  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 
This  he  did,  according  to  Anthony  Wood,  in  a  course  of 
divnu^  lectures  which  he  read  in  the  summer  of  1381  at 
Oxftnra.  An  assembly  of  twelve  doctors,  summoned  by 
the  chancellor,  unaninumsly  coiulemiird  his  cnnclusions, 
and  denounced  imprisonment  and  excommunication  as  the 
punishments  of  whoever  should  maintain  them.  Some 
months  aAer,  in  May,  1382.  a  synod  of  divines  and  doctors 
of  law,  assembled  at  the  priory  of  the  Grey  VMan  in  Lon- 
don, on  the  summons  of  his  old  enemy  Courtney,  recently 
translated  from  the  see  of  London  to  Canterbury,  having 
declared  ten  opinions  whi(  Is  wne  stated  to  have  been  lately 
publicly  preached  among  the  nobles  and  commons  of  the 
realm  hcrclical,  and  other  fourteen  erroneous,  instructions 
were  immediately  despatched  to  the  bishops  of  London  and 
Lincoln,  enjmning  tliem  to  take  the  most  rigorous  measurea 
for  the  suppression  of  the  <rn(!  doctrines  :  and  upon  that 
letters  mandatory  were  forthwith  issued  by  the  bi^op  of 
Uneolii*  elwigiiv  aU  eedeeieetieal  ftaaotiomwiesttuoa^ 


the  archdeaconn*  of  Leicester,  within  wliich  the  rectory  oi 
Luttenvorth  is  situated,  with  the  execution  of  this  order. 
Soon  after  also  a  petition  to  the  crown  by  the  lords  spiritus.  I 
in  parliament  was  answered  by  a  royal  ordinance,  empower- 
ing the  sheriffs  of  counties  to  arrest  all  preachers  of  bmttf, 
and  detain  them  in  prison  till  they  should  make  satis&etion 
to  the  church.    But  it  is  remarkable  that,  although  man? 
of  WycUffe's  followers  were  apprehended  and  proceeded 
against  under  the  powers  thus  granted  to  or  assumed  by 
the  ceelesiastiGal  and  temporal  authorities  he  himaelf  re>  i 
mained  Ibr  a  comsderable  time  unmolestea. 
named,  among  several  other  persons  notoriously  siispeetea  1 
of  heresy,  in  an  order  issued  by  the  synod  at  the  Gre* 
Friars  to  the  chancellor  of  Oxford.    It  is  supposed  that  the 
protection  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  which,  alt+iough  not 
openly  avowed,  was  probably  as  notoriously  suspected  ai 
his  heresy,  deterred  his  eQcnueB  from  touduog  mm.  Bi< 
having  in  November,  1982,  instead  of  appealinii:  to  the  | 
king  from  the  <ientence  which  had  imposed  silence  upon  , 
him,  a.s  he  declared  at  the  time  he  would  do,  addressed  s 
long  statement  of  his  case,  under  the  title  of  a  •  Coraplalnt' 
to  the  king  and  parliament,  in  which  he  both  reiterated  is 
very  vehement  terms  his  general  abuse  of  the  church  sai  | 
the  clergy,  and  avowed  his  continued  disbelief  of  tliedo» 
trine  of  the  real  presence,  which  he  affirmed  had  'bees 
brought  up  t\v  cursed  hj'pocrites.  and  heretics,  and  worWij 
priests,  unkenning  in  God's  law' — he  was  immediatei? 
summoned  before  the  convocation  of  the  clergy  assembled 
ai  Ozfoid  to  answer  fbr  tbeae  opimooa.  It  is  aaid  that  lii 
oM  friend  Lancaster,  who  had  elood  by  hini  eo  long  as  ki 
assailed  merely  the  constitution  of  the  hierarchy  and  fle 
temporalities  of  the  church,  declined  to  go  along  with  hns 
now,  when  he  had  begun  openly  to  attack  the  commonly  re- 
ceived faith  on  the  most  sacred  points  of  doctrine  ;  and 
after  advising  him  to  retract,  or  at  least  to  keep  his  seott- 
ments  to  himself,  openly  withdrew  his  protection.  The 
contemporary  accounts  nowever  of  this  matter  are  vny 
indistinct  and  iin-adsracfory.    All  that  is  certain  is,  that 
Wyclifie  appeared  Iwlbre  the  convocation,  and  gave  in  twc 
written  confessions  or  defences,  the  one  in  English,  th« 
other  in  Latin,  in  wliich  he  explained  his  opiniona  oo  thi 
question  of  trsmsubrtantiation,  not  apparently  withoal  a 
consideral)le  anxiety  to  give  them  as  little  of  the  air  of  s 
deviation  from  the  common  faith  as  possible.    The  account 
given  by  his  enemy  Knighton  is,  that  '  he  laid  aside  hii 
audacious  bearing,  ))ut  on  the  breastplate  of  dotage,  at- 
tempted to  disclaim  his  extravagant  and  fantastic  errois, 
and  protested  that  the  follies  he  was  called  upon  to  anseci 
for  were  baselvand  falsely  ascribed  to  him  by  the  malicioai 
ingenuity  of  nis  enemies.'    The  two  confessions  are  >  r; 
tirely  dift'erent.    His  apologist  and  admirer,  Mr.  Le  Bav 
describes  the  one  in  English  as  '  a  concise  and  tolerabK'r 
perspicuouB  document the  Latin  one,  which  is  veiy  muck 
longer,  is  aho,  he  admita,  *  very  much  more  defective  it 
sim])licity.'  Tn  both  Wyeliffo  acknowledges  that  the  sacrs- 
meiital  bread  is  i  callv  and  truly  the  body  of  Christ ;  but  be 
does  not,  lie  says,  affirm  it  to  he  the  body  of  Christ  csser- 
tiallv,  substantially,  corporeally,  or  identically.    *  Then '  (in 
the  Latin  Confession),  continues  Mr.  Ix;  B&»,  '  he  plunges  m 
into  a  peiliect  jungle  of  a^mentation,  in  which  I  proliM 
myself^ nnaible  to  see  my  own  way,  and  through  Which  I 
therefore  will  not  attempt  to  conduct  the  reader.'  The 
result  appearsto have  Vieenthat  nosentcnce  wa^i  j)ronounced 
by  the  convocation,  but  that  soon  aller  letters  were  ob- 
tained from  the  king  by  which  Wycliffe  was  debarred  froo 
teaching  anv  longer  in  the  University.  This  at  least  is  the 
version  of  the  story  adopted  by  his  latest  biogr^hets.  Dr. 
Vaughan  and  Mr.  Le  Bas ;  the  succession  of  events  as  de- 
tailed by  Lewis  is  altogether  different ;  and  the  tnu  lui'- 
if  they  are  recoverable,  are  only  to  be  got  at  by  a  more 
laborious  and  careful  examination  of  original  Mlthoiities 
and  documents  than  has  yet  been  instituted. 

Wycliffe  is  supposed  to  hiiv»  spent  the  remainder  of  Ins 
life  in  his  parish  of  Lutterworth,  where  however  his  pen 
was  more  active  than  ever.  Indeed  tlie  literary  perforro- 
anccs  wliich  he  is  commonly  supposed  to  ha\e  prtidiuLd 
aHer  this  date  make  an  amount  of  composition  which  u 
entirely  incredible  in  the  circumstances.  It  is  related  that 
some  time  after  lie  was  driven  iiom  the  University  he  w^ 
summoned  to  Rome  to  answer  the  charge  of  hereby  by 
Pope  Urh.an  VI. :  this  appears  to  rest  on  nothing  more 
tlian  a  letter  of  Wycliffe  s,  without  date,  addressed  to  tus 
holinem.  jNiblished  by  Lewis  ftem  a  MS.  in  the  ITiMllelM. 
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IB  lAAA  he  mf,  *  If  I  tnij^ht  tniTel  in  my  own  jpenon,  I 

would,  with  God's  will,  go  to  the  pope.  But  CHrist  hu 
needed  me  to  the  contrary,  and  tauj^ht  me  more  obeish  to 
God  than  to  man.'  It  is  suj){x)8ed  that  he  had  had  an 
attack  of  paralysis  belore  this  time.  He  recovered  par- 
tially, but  found  it  necessary  to  hire  another  priest,  John 
PtuDcye,  to  BMut  him  in  hit  pariah  duties*  ana  alao  to  net 
ta  hit  Moairoenris.  At  hut,  while  he  wti  in  Ut  ehuroh 
hearing  maM.  on  Holy  Innocents'  day.  the  20th  of  Deeem- 
bcr,  iSHM,  just  as  the  host  was  abiral  to  be  elevated,  he 
waa  thrown  down  by  another  violent  fit  of  pa!sy,  and  he 
never  spoke  more,  but  diet!  on  the  last  day  oi  the  year. 

In  the  olxscurity  in  \\hioh  much  ol  the  history*  of 
WyoUffe  etill  coatihuet  to  be  invaJTed,  it  ia  impotidble  to 
tniTe  at  any  eertain  eondnnon  at  to  tiie  ical  character  of 
the  man  and  the  motivea  which  he  was  actuated.  He 
was  probably  honest,  in  ao  fkr  as  honesty  consists  in  sin- 
cerity, and  he  may  have  been  ready  to  make  any  sacrifices 
for  what  he  believed  to  be  the  trutli.  But  actually  he 
was  scarcely  called  upon  to  make  any  ;  he  continueid  to 
the  end  of  iita  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  pre- 
fsnnentt  in  the  cbnreh  which  he  prolieaaed  himself  anxioua 
to  pull  down ;  and  in  his  attacks,  both  upon  the  mendicant 
(Hars,  with  whom  he  bcpan,  and  upon  the  pope  and  the 
other  heads  of  the  c-'eriry,  wlio  next  fell  under  l;is  lii.sh, 
he  evidently  jjratified  his  personal  resentments,  us  well  as 
maintained  what  he  believed  to  be  the  cause  of  reason 
and  true  religion.  Whatever  other  Christian  qualitiea 
also  there  may  be  in  Ina  writings,  there  is  at  least  very 
little  of  Christian  meekneaa  or  charity.  Hia  intolerance 
and  violence,  and  often  his  coarseneas  of  invective,  are 
unmeasured.  As  for  the  particular  opinions  which  he  held, 
it  is  not  quite  easy  to  say  what  they  really  were  on  various 
points,  for  two  reasons :  first,  they  were  probably  different 
at  different  times  of  his  life;  secondly,  we  are  by  no 
meant  certain  whether  many  of  the  writtnga  attiibated  to 
him  are  really  hia.  Bat  ^erally  hia  viewa  appear  to  have 
resembled  those  of  Calvm  more  nearly  than  those  of  any 
other  great  leader  of  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. To  some  of  the  more  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  church  he  seems  to  have  adhered  to  the  end  of  his 
life  :  it  may  be  doubted,  for  inatance,  if  he  disapproved  of 
either  pilgrimages  <»■  the  worahip  of  images ;  purgatory 
he  evidenuy  beHeved  in  to  the  last ;  and,  what  is  not  very 
easily  reconciled  with  his  repeated  denunciations  of  the 

f>apal  pov.er  a.s  Antichrist,  he  addresses  Pope  Urli;in  in  the 
ctter  mentioned  above  ius  the  ifreatest  of  Christ's  vicars 
upon  earth,  and  in  another  of  his  treatises,  suppo-sed  to 
have  been  written  ahortly  before,  that  entitlea  *  On  the 
Truth  of  Scripture,' he  deacribes  it  as  being  nothing  leas 
than  paganiam  for  a  man  to  reAise  obedience  to  the  apos- 
tolic see.  In  hia  doctrinal  theology  he  was  a  stronp  pre- 
destinarian  and  nece<!sitarian.  On  the  subject  of  church 
govcmraent  he  was  an  independent  and  voluntary  of  the 
roost  extreme  description ;  opposed  to  episcopacy,  op- 
poeed  to  establishments,  opposed  to  endowments,  holding 
mat  the  clergy  should  be  supported  only  by  alms,  and  that 
every  man  abonld  be  as  far  as  possible  a  cwicoli  to  himaclf. 

In  the  nuuntenance  of  those  opiniont  Ma  eanieitneaa 
and  passion  and  the  dexterity  of  riis  logic  are  far  more 
remarkable  than  any  impression  he  leaves  of  solidity  of 

C'pinent,  or  of  a  considerate  and  reflecting  mind.  Nor 
hia  atyle  any  grace,  or  other  attraction,  except  its  oc- 
CMOUl  energy  or  vehemence.  Of  hia  writings,  the  fullest 
catalogM  that  has  been  attempted  ia  that  given  by  Dr. 
Vanffhan  (vol.  ii.,  pp.  414-431),  whidi  ia  copied  by  Mr. 
Le  flas  (pp.  435-15<)  I.  But  upon  this  subject  the  reader 
rilould  see  what  is  said  by  Dr.  Todd  in  the  preface  to  '  The  | 
Last  Age  of  the  Church.'  and  also  in  the  preface  to  his 
edition  of '  An  Apology  lor  Lollard  Doctrines,  attributed 
to  WicIi£Pe,'  printed  fiom  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College.  Dublin,  for  the  Oamden  Socic^,  Mo^  London, 
1842.  Moat  of  WycUffisli  writhii^  or  luppoMd  writings, 
still  remain  in  MS.  Even  ot  his  translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  only  the  New  Testament  has  been  printed; 
first,  by  his  biographer,  the  Rev.  .John  Lewis,  minister  of 
Margie*  in  folio,  in  1731 ;  a^in  in  4to.,  in  IHIU,  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Hervey  Baber,  of  the  British 
Muaevm ;  and  lately,  for  the  third  tioe,  in  Bagater'a  *  Eng- 
lish Hexapla,'4lo.,  Lond.,  1M1.  *The  public' aavs  Mr. 

Bas,  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Life  of  Wirlif,'  '  will  be  krni- 
tihed  to  learn  that  the  University  of  Oxlurd  is  about  to 
nobllAWielifitwiiMi  «f  the  OU  IMaiiMirt ;  and  that 


the  Rev.  J.  ForAall,  and  F.  Madden,  Esq.,  both  librariant 

of  the  Hritisli  ATusenm,  are  preparin?  the  same  tor  the 
Clarendon  I're^s.'  The  work  thus  announced  however  has 
not  yet  ami.  ;ii  nl.  A  volume  consistini;  of  extracts  from 
some  of  Vvyclitfc's  utiorinted  writings  was  piibli.shcd  about 
ten  yean  ago  bf  tile  Religious  Tract  Society. 

(There  iaan  aeeonnt  of  Wycliffe  in  Fox'a  'Martvia,' 
iriitdt  ia  worth  little  or  nothmg.  There  are  dao  waf( 
articles  about  him  in  the  first  i  dition  of  the  '  Biographia 
Britannica,'  ITOG,  vol.  vi.,  part  2,  pp.  4'2'y7-i2tHi ;  in 
'Bnti-h  BiiiL-nipliy,'  12  vols.  8vo.,  1773,  vol.  i.,  ]]p.  11-52; 
and  m  Ciialmerss 'Dictionary,'  1817,  vol.  xxxii.,  pp.  27- 
38.  The  separate  Livea,  by  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  (liiit 
puhiiabed  in  1719;  tor  the  last  time,  at  the  Clarendon 
Preaa,  in  18B0).  br  Dr.  Robeit  Vaughan  f  182a  and  aeeond 
edition,  1831).  and  by  the  Rev.  Webb  Le  l?a  s,  niv.v  pi  ineipal 
of  Haileybur)- College  (1832\  have  been  iiu  niiom  d  ubuve. 

WYCOMBE.  CHIPP1N(;,  or  HIGH  WYroMHK.  a 
parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  in  the  s^outheni  part 
of  Bucldoghamshire,  29  miles  from  London.  From  the 
discovery  of  a  Roman  teaaellated  pevwwnt  and  Roman 
coina,  it  is  probable  that  there  waa  a  Roman  aettlement 
here.  "Wycombe  was  a  market-town  in  the  Ume  of  the 
Saxons.  It  was  incorporated  in  the  reicrn  of  Henry  VI. 
M2'2-14Gri.  Some  authorities  state  that  a  charter  of  in- 
corporation waa  obtained  a  century  earlier,  in  the  reign  ot 
Edward  III.  The  governing  charter  up  to  lKir>  wm, 
granted  15  Charles  II.  The  ruling  body  waa  aelf-elected. 
The  bcM-ou^h  haa  returned  two  membcta  to  Parliament 
aince  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  town  principally  con- 
aiats  of  one  wide  long  street,  forming  part  of  the  high  road 
from  London  to  Oxlord.  with  smaller  streets  branching 
from  the  main  street.  The  river  Wick  passes  through  the 
town,  and  falls  into  the  Thames  at  Great  Marlow,  about 
six  miles  south  of  Wycombe.  A  stream  called  the  Rye 
risea  near  the  town,  and,  rather  mora  than  two  milea  from 
it,  within  the  limits  of  the  parish,  joins  the  Wick.  There 
are  paper-  and  corn-mills  on  these  two  streams.  The  ge- 
ner:d  appearance  of  Wycombe  is  that  of  a  well  built 
market-town.  The  church  is  a  fine  old  building  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  with  a  highly  ornamental  tower,  108 
feet  high,  of  later  date.  The  altar-mece,  St.  Paul  preach 
ing  to  the  Britona,  ia  by  Mortimer.  The  living  is  a  vicarag » 
valued  at  14(M.  pcnr annum.  The  town-hall,  erected  in'lT^I 
is  supported  on  thirty-four  stone  pillars.  There  are  places  ot 
worship  fur  Raj  fists,  Inde;>cndent>.  and  Methodist.s.  The 
grammar -school  is  of  antient  foundation,  and  is  partly 
supported  by  an  endowment  made  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  In  1831  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  parts 
of  the  town  beyond  the  limits  of  the  parUamentary  borough 
was  960.  The  limits  of  the  municipal  borough  included 
the  town.  By  the  Reform  Act  the  pariiamentary  borough 
was  made  eo-extensive  with  tin-  jirif  sh.  which  comprises 
an  agricultural  di.strR-t  of  about  -HKM)  acres,  with  a  popula- 
tion amountmg  in  IKJl  to  !»73  persons.  The  nght  ot 
voting  before  this  period  was  in  the  mayor,  bailiffiK  and 
burgesses :  the  greatest  number  of  borgeaaea  in  the  pre- 
ceding tbii^  yean  had  not  exceeded  124;  and  there  had 
not  been  a  contested  election  during  that  time.  The 
number  of  parliamentary  electors  for  the  borough  was 
about  400  in  1K4<).  The  number  of  municipal  burgesses  in 
1837  was  235.  The  governing  body  of  the  corporation 
consists  of  four  aldermen  and  12  councillors.  The  income 
of  the  corpomtioa  it  about  '2ml.,  and  arises  from  tolla 
dues,  and  natoaild  flnea.  The  principal  item  of  expendi- 
ture ia  themaintenanoe  of  the  borough  police.  Th«  entire 
pari.sh  and  parliamentary  borouLrh  comprises  (j'.isi)  acres, 
and  in  1841  the  population  was  G4S0.  1  he  area  of  the  old 
parliamentary  borough  was  r2t»  acres,  with  a  population  of 
3184  in  1841  ;  that  of  the  parish,  exclusive  of  the  old  bo- 
rough, was  6260  acres,  and  the  population  in  1841  was 
3296.  The  hamlets  or  viUagea  of  Wyconibe  Marshes  and 
Loodwater  are  in  Wyeombe  pariah:  the  latter  is  a  peipc- 
tual  curacy,  valued  at  132/.  per  annum. 

fLvsons"  BuckiJighamshin' :  Muuicijxil  Ri'purts,  &c.) 

WVDLE'RI.\,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Umbel  hferje.  It  was  named  by  De  Candolle  in 
hononr  of  H.  Wydler,  who  has  written  a  monograph  on 
the  genua  Scrophulaiia.  Wydleria  ia  diatinguished  by 
possessing  a  calyx  with  the  margin  obaolete ;  the  petab 
ovate-lanceolate,  eiitire,  acuminate  with  the  point  inflexed; 
tne  fruit  ovate,  rather  didymous,  crowned  by  tlie  shoit 
ti^bpodhuBf  end  abort  lefleud  a^aa;  the  neriMNvpa 
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somewhat  somilcrffc  uml  lather  contracted  at  the  margins, 
fumUhed  with  O  iilit'omi  thickish  obtuse  ribs  at  equal  du- 
tancei,  and  the  furrow*  between  IInm  rib*  fluiusned  with 
AMngle  Titta;tiM  commiinireHiiMxowaadhMtwovilte: 
and  the  Tttt»  yer^  nairow.  There  h  but  one  ipeeics  or 
this  genus,  which  is  a  native  cf  the  West  Indies  at  Puerto 
Rico,  where  it  is  cultivated  witli  Musa  paradisiaca  and 
Lepidium  Virginicutn.  It  is  a  smooth  plant,  witli  a  terete 
branched  ereol  stem  about  a  foot  tiigh,  with  temate  leaves, 
multifid  leaflets,  and  cuneated  lobea.  According  to  Koch, 
it  has  an  affinity  with  parsley  {Petrotelinum)  aixi  fennel 
(Paeniculum),  but  differs  from  them  in  the  petals  endins; 
in  taperinp  points.  The  rays  of  the  umbels  are  from  12  to 
14  in  numl)er,  and  the  leaves  are  stiff.  It  is  called,  from 
theplace  where  it  grows,  JVydleria  Portoricemis . 

This  genus  belongs  to  the  tribe  Ammineee,  or  Ortho' 
tpeniue,  paueiJugaUr  eomtraeUe  of  Koch.  To  this  tribe 
helong  the  most  important  genera  of  Umbelliferous  plants, 
as  Cicuta,  Celery  (Apium),  Parsley  (Petrotelinum),  Helo- 
sciadium,  Bishop's-weed  fAmmi),  Caraway  (Car«ni).  Earth- 
nut  (/?un(um),  Pimpinella,  Skirret  (Geuin),  and  Uupleu- 
rum. 

WYE.  [Kbnt.] 

WYE.  'Sbvern.] 

WYERMAN.  [WrvKHMAN.] 

WYKEHAM.  WIMJAM.  or  WILLIAM  DK  or  OF. 
\vas  t)orn  at  WykclKiiii  or  Wickhaiii  in  Hanipbhire,  in  tin- 
year  \'.V24,  and,  as  his  biop^pher  Bishop  I^owth  has  shown, 
some  time  between  the  7th  of  July  and  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  be  did  not  take 
his  name  from  his  native  village,  the  nipe  name  being 
home  by  several  of  his  relations  livinp  in  his  own  day,  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  born  there.  All  that  i*  cer- 
tainly ktiown  about  his  father  and  mother  is  that  their 
Christian  names  were  John  and  Sibyl :  if  his  father  bore 
the  name  of  Wykeham,  he  appears  to  have  also  passed  by 
that  of  Long  or  I..ong^,  and  to  have  had  an  elder  brother 
who  was  called  Henry  Aas.  His  parents  are  said  to  have 
been  both,  although  poor,  of  weditBlilo  dMe«iit»  aa  well  as 
of  reputable  character. 

He  wa^  put  toaehool  at  Winclieitcr,  not  by  his  father, 
who  had  not  the  iDeao%  hut  bv  some  wealthrjpation,  who 
ts  traditionally  said  to  have  Men  Nicholas  TmMe,  lord 
of  the  manor  of  Wykeham  and  povernor  of  Winchester 
Ca*tlc.  The  tradition  further  asserts  that,  after  leavinp 
school,  he  became  secretary  to  Uvedale  ;  and  that  he  was 
secretary  to  the  constable  of  Winchester  Castle  is  stated  in 
a  written  account  compiled  in  lib  own  time.  Afterwards 
he  is  sud  to  have  been  recommended  bj  Uvedale  to 
Edyneton,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  then  ht  those  two 
friencb  to  have  been  made  known  to  Kinc:  Kdward  III. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  ever 
studied  at  Oxford,  as  han  been  affirmed  by  some  of  the 
later  writers  of  his  life.  It  is  evident  indeed  that  he  had 
not  had  a  university  education,  and  that  he  never  pre- 
tended to  any  skill  in  the  favourite  scholastic  learning  of 
his  age.  His  streni^h  lay  in  his  natural  genius,  in  his 
knowledge  of  mankind  and  talent  for  business;  and  pro- 
bably the  only  art  or  science  he  had  much  cultivated  was 
architecture. 

HetsHudinaaantientcontemporaiyaeoounttohave  beep 
brought  to  eonit  when  he  was  no  non  than  tiirao  or  four 

and  twenty,  which  would  be  about  the  ysar  1348 ;  l)\it  the 
eailiest  office  which  there  is  the  evidence  of  records  for  his 
having  held  is  that  of  clerk  of  all  the  king  s  works  in  his 
manors  of  Uenle  and  Yethampsted,  his  patent  for  which  is 
dated  lOtb  of  Mqr,  1806.  On  the  30th  of  October  in  the 
laim  ymr  Iw  waa  mado  fHTf wor  of  tba  ktn^ 
cattle  and  in  thepaikofWlnaor.  It  ii  awnad  bjrneon- 
temporary  writer  to  have  been  at  his  instigation  that  King 
Edward  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  great  part  of  Windsor 
Castle.  Wykeham  had  the  sole  superintendence  of  the 
work.  Queenborough  Castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  was 
also  built  under  his  direction. 

The  king  now  began  to  reward  him  bountifully.  He 
had  probably  taken  deacon's  orders  at  an  early  age  ;  Ix>wth 
tinds  him  designated  'clericus,'  or  clerk,  in  13.'}2.  It  was 
not  however  till  the  5lh  of  December,  1301,  that  lie  was 
admitted  to  the  order  of  acoljie :  he  was  ordained  sub- 
deacon  on  the  12th  of  March,  1362,  and  priest  on  the  12th 
of  Jnne  following.  Meanwhile  his  fiiit  ecclesiastteal  pre- 
ferment, the  rectory  of  Pulliam  in  Norfolk,  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  lung's  presentation  on  the  30th  of 


November.  \Xi7.    On  the  1st  of  March.  13.*9.  he  was  pr*- 
sentcd  by  the  king  to  the  prebend  of  Flixton,  in  the  churc* 
of  Lichiield.  On  the  mh  of  April  Allowinr  he  had  t 
ciant  of  WOl.  a  yaar  from  the  crown,  over  and  above  all 
his  former  appointments,  tfll  he  should  get  quiet  poasesaioe 
of  the  church  of  Pulham,  his  induction  into  which  Hvir.: 
had  been  opposed  by  the  court  of  Rome.    On  the  lOth  cf 
Jvdy  in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  chief  warden  and 
surveyor  of  the  ktng's  castles  of  Windsor,  Leeds,  Dover,  and 
Had  lam,  and  of  the  manors  of  Old  and  New  Winduz. 
Wichemer,  and  sundry  other  eastlc*  and  manors,  withtki 
parks  belonging  to  them.  On  the  Bfh  of  May.  13SII,  In 
received  the  king's  grant  of  the  deanery  of  the  royal  free 
chapel  or  collegiate  church  of  St.  Martin-lc-Gra-nd,  Lot- 
don.    In  October,  1360,  he  attended  ujwn  the  king  i: 
Calais,  pnriiably  in  quality  of  public  notary,  when  xbt 
treaty  or  Bretigny  was  solemnly  confirmed  by  the  oaths  of 
Edward  and  King  John  of  France.   Numeroua  addition] 
preferments  in  the  church,  for  which  we  mnat  refer  th* 
reader  to  the  elaborate  detjiil  given  bv  Lowth,  were  heaped 
upon  him  in  the  course  of  the  next  tnree  years.    By  June. 
1363,  moreover  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  oi£ce  of 
warden  and  juatidaiy  of  the  lung's  forests  on  this  tidt 
TrtiA.   On^  14thorMareh,ia6i.hehad  by  rovml  grut 
an  assignment  of  twenty  shillings  a  day  out  (Of  the  ex- 
chequer.   On  the  nth  of  May,  1364,  he  was  mfule  keej>«r 
of  llu'  privy  seal,  and  soon  after  he  is  *<tyled  sccrttin  ta 
the  king,  or  what  we  should  now  call  principal  t>ecretan  cf 
state.    In  May,  136&,  he  waa  oOBUiiisiunea  by  the  kiW. 
with  the  ehaoccUor,  the  trcaamcr,  and  the  carl  of  Anadd 
to  treat  of  the  ransom  of  the  king  of  Scotland  <nKvU  0. 
taken  at  the  battle  of  NeviMe's  Cross  in  13461,  and  the  pr> 
longing  of  the  truce  with  the  Scots.    And  not  long  tiler 
this  he  is  designated,  in  a  paper  printed  in  the '  Foed era,' chief 
of  the  privy  council  and  governor  of  the  great  cotuiciUwbtck 
phrases  however  Lowth  supposes  do  not  express  titles 
office,  but  only  the  great  influence  and  authority  which  la 
had  in  those  asaemblios.  *  *  There  are  several  other  pre- 
ferments, iMth  ecclesiastical  and  civil,'  adds  Lowtli,  •  whi^ 
he  is  said  to  have  held ;  but  I  do  not  mention  them  t>e- 
cause  the  authorities  produced  for  them  are  such  as  I  cao- 
nol  entirely  depend  upon.  And,  as  to  hie  ceeleaiasbcsl 
beneiees  already  mentioned,  the  piaetiee  of  excfaanginf 
them  was  then  so  common  that  'tis  haid  tO  determine  pr«- 
eisely  which  of  them  he  held  altogether  at  any  one  time  ' 
There  is  extant  however  an  account  given  in  by  himself  m 
occasion  of  the  bull  of  Pope  Urban  V.  against  pluralities, 
of  the  entire  number  and  Valne  of  his  church  benefices.  ■ 
the  matter  stood  in  theyear  I860;  aadfromthia  Blatemeii 
in  which  Wykeham  calh  hhnseif  *  Sir  William  of  Wjpb* 
ham,  clerk,  archdeacon  of  Lincoln,  and  secretary  of  am 
lord  the  illu-strious  king  of  England,  and  keeper  of  his  pnw 
seal,  it  appears  that  the  total  produce  of  those  whidi  bt 
had  held  when  the  account  was  demanded  waa 8731.  6e.aL 
and  of  those  of  wMdi  be  renained  m  pomeerioB  tviict  1 
was  given  in,  842/. 

All  these  inferior  dignities  however  it  is  to  be  presumed 
that  he  resigned  when,  upon  the  death  of  \Villiani  6t 
Edyngdon,  on  the  8th  of  October,  13(36,  he  was  imaie> 
diately,  vpon  tiba  king's  earnest  recommendation,  elected 
by  the  fnar  and  omrent  of  Winchoter  to  iuocaed  lomai 
buhop  of  that  see.  He  was  not  comeeraled  till  the  KMh 
of  October  in  the  year  following;  but  this  delay,  till  aa 
adjustment  was  effected  of  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  the 
royal  authority  and  the  court  of  Rome,  was  evidently  occa- 
sioned, as  Lowth  has  shown,  only  by  a  contention  b«tweeo 
the  king  and  the  pope  as  to  which  of  them  should  havt 
the  laiMBt  share  m  Wykeham's  promotion.  McMwbite 
he  had  neen  appointed  Dy  the  king  lord  high  dmnoaDor  «( 
England ;  he  vras  ooBlinied  iathK  oAoa  ea  fha  17lh«( 

September,  1367. 

lie  continued  chancellor  till  the  14th  of  March,  1371, 
when  he  delivered  back  to  the  king  both  the  grni  and 
the  privy  seals,  on  the  elmge  of  ministry  made  in  eom- 
pliance  with  a  petition  presented  shortly  before  by  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  complaining  of  the  mischiefs  whicii 
had  resulted  from  the  covemment  of  the  kingdom  hav  ing 
for  a  long  time  been  in  the  hands  of  men  of  the  church, 
and  praying  that  secular  men  only  might  be  appointed  ts 
the  principal  offices  both  in  the  king^  courts  and  houa^ 
hold.  There  is  no  appearance  however  of  ttue  eonplaiat 
being  specially  directed  again  any  part  of  the  conduct  cf 
the  btsnop  of  Winchester,  who  assisted  at  the  ceremony  e( 
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cMutitatii^  hw  meeeMor  in  Uw  ehmeelLoiihiii,  tad  Mens 
to  have  for  yeftn  after  thia  continued  to  retain  bo\h  the 
ftmmr  of  the  kin^^  and  the  good  will  of  the  parUament, 

and  even  to  have  remained  in  habits  of  intimate  and  con- 
fidential connection  with  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  to  whose 
influence  the  removal  of  the  clMgyftomtlMOfliMaofrtate 
is  Mid  to  have  been  oniqg. 

At  this  time  tb«  biihon  of  WinchMter  had  no  fewer 
thu  twelve  different  castles  or  palaces,  all  ftimisbed  and 
aHbtuned  aa  places  of  residence.  Wykeham's  liret  under- 
tlltini:;  altter  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  the  sec  was 
!o  set  about  a  thorough  repair  of  these  episcopal  houses. 
This  cost  him  above  20,000  marks.   He  also  applied  him- 
self with  great  zeal  and  diligence  to  the  reformation  of 
abuses  in  the  monaateriea  and  religious  houses  of  all  sorts 
throughout  his  dioceee :  the  antient  hospital  of  St.  Cross, 
tt  Sparkefbrd,  near  Winchester,  founded,  in  1132,  by  the 
famous  Bishop  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  to  King  Stephen, 
in  particular  engaged  much  of  his  attention,  and  the 
objects  of  the  charity  were  indebted  to  his  persevering 
exertions  for  the  restoration  of  many  rights  and  benefits 
which  they  had  originally  ei^oyed,  but  of  which  they  had 
been  Jhr  a  long  time  defrauded.   But  the  object  which 
ftom  tte  first  chiefly  occupied  him  was  his  own  great 
foundation  of  two  colleges  in  \vhich  students  might  be 
educated  '  for  the  honour  of  God  and  increase  of  his  wor- 
KhiR  lor  the  support  and  exaltation  of  the  Christian  faith, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.' 
His  preparatory  college  or  school  at  Winchester  was 
^nedia  1373;  and  he  had  before  thia  nurchased  most 
of  file  ground  in  the  city  of  Oxford  upon  which  his  college 
there,  still  called  New  Col]ec;c,  to  which  thiit  at  Winches- 
ter was  designed  as  a  nursery,  was  afterwards  built. 

These  pious  and  patriotic  exertions  however  were  inter- 
rupted for  a  time  by  a  political  storm  which  rose  against 
the  bishop  in  1376,  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
IIL  B»a»d  been  appointed  one  of  the  eooncil  established 
to  euperhitend  the  conduct  of  affkin  on  the  petition  of 
the  parliament  which  met  in  April  of  that  year ;  and  in 
consequence  became  a  principal  object  of  the  resentment 
of  the  Duke  of  I^ncaster  and  his  party,  who,  after  the 
death  of  the  Black  Prince  in  June,  ana  the  rise  of  the 
parliament  in  July,  took  possession  of  the  niporannuated 
mad^/iag  kins,  and  proceeded  to  oYerthrow  all  the 
refbrme  ^it  had  been  lately  made  in  the  government,  and 
to  effect,  as  far  as  they  could,  the  ruin  of  all  concerned  in 
thera.    By  the  duke"s  contrivance  eight  articles  were  ex- 
hibited against  the  bishop  at  the  beginning  of  the  next 
Michaelmas  term,  charging  him  with  various  acts  of 
pecuniaiy  defalcation,  oppression,  and  other  eorti  of  mis- 
govduneot  while  he  had  been  in  office  many  y«us  before 
ma  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  and  lord  chancellor.  He  was 
hrarrl  m  his  defence,  before  a  commission  of  bi>hop«,  peers, 
and  pnvy  councillors,  about  the  middle  of  N'ovt  mhcr,  when 
judtrmcnt  was  given  against  hirn  upon  one  of  the  ;u tides, 
involving  at  the  utmost  a  mere  irregularity ;  and  upon  this, 
andcr  tm  influence  that  then  prevailed  at  court,  an  order 
WW  taninediately  issued  for  the  seqnestration  of  the  fevenuM 
of  lua  bishopric,  and  he  was  at  Ihe  woe  time  fortndden, 
in  the  king's  name,  to  come  within  20  miles  of  the  court. 
The  next  parliament,  which  met  on  the  27th  of  Januar)', 
1377,  was  wholly  devoted  to  Ijincaster ;  and  when,  boon 
after,  on  the  petition  of  the  Commons,  an  act  of  general 
pardon  vras  issued  by  the  king,  in  considemtion  of  its  being 
the  ]^ear  of  his  jubilee,  the  biShop  <tf  Winehcatcr  alone  wa» 
specially  excepted  out  of  its  provniona.  All  tliiv,  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  time,  may  be  taken  as  the  best  attes- 
tation to  Wykeham's  patriotism  and  integrity.  His  brethren 
of  the  clergy  however  aN-jcmbleil  in  convocation  now  took 
up  hia  cause  with  great  zeal;  and,  whether  in  conseiiuence 
of  tiieir  bold  icpKMntatioiM  on  the  ealjeet  to  the  king,  or 
for  «MM  otb»  reason,  it  was  soon  demed  expedient  to 
drop  the  proceedings  against  him,  and  on  the  I8th  of  Jnne 
his  temporalities  were  restored  to  him,  on  condition  of 
hi»  fitting  out  three  ships  of  war  for  the  dclence  of  the 
U  ingdom  and  maintaining  them  at  sea  for  a  quarter  of  a 
yeaur.    And  even  from  this  mulct  he  was  released  on  the 
aooenion  of  Richard  II.,  a  few  days  after.    But  the  loss 
n«T«ithe]Mi  to  which  he  had  been  auhjected  by  hie  prose- 
eittioii  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  lOjOOO  maiki. 

He  continued  to  stand  high  in  the  favour  and  confidence 
of  ^parliament  during  the  minority  of  the  new  king.  In 
1380  he  was  one  of  a  commiaMon  appointed  on  tha'pcti- 
P.  C„  No.  17B6. 
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tion  of  the  Commom  to  exaadwi  ialo  flw  alale  of  tha 

revenue  and  the  kingdom,  with  full  powers  to  call  before 
them  all  persons  who  had  been  in  office  either  during  the 
current  or  the  late  reign.  Again  after  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  of  Wat  Tyler  and  ;.i8  followers,  in  the  next 
year,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  was  one  of  the  seventeen 
persons  proposed  by  the  Conmions  to  be  appointed  to  oon- 
lier  with  them  on  the  condition  of  the  kingdom :  and  on 
various  occasions  afterwards  a  similar  tribute  was  ])aid  to 
his  popularity  aiid  weight  of  character.  As  soon  he 
was  released  from  his  troubles  he  hastened  to  apply  liim- 
self  anew  to  the  carrying  forward  and  completion  of  hu 
two  colleges.  The  business  of  teaching  appears  to  have 
commenced  both  at  Winchester  and  at  Oxford  in  1373 ; 
Pope  Uiban  VI/s  bull  of  licence  for  founding  Windieater 
College  was  granted  Ist  June.  1378;  the  bmlding  of  Uie 
College  at  Oxford,  which  he  called  *  St.  Mary  College  of 
Wint  h.  v'iT  in  Oxford,"  was  begun  in  Klst),  and  was  finished 
in  13tt<j ;  tliat  of  the  college  at  Winchester  was  begun  in 
1387,  and  was  finished  in  1393.  The  papal  bull  confirm 
ing  the  statutes  of  the  college  at  Oxford  is  dated  I9th 
July,  1386.  And  aa  aoon  aa  hia  two  colleges  were  erected, 
he  entered  upon  anotlier  great  work,  which  still  remains  a 
monument  of  his  taste  uid  munificence :  he  resolved  to 
rebuild  his  cathedral  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 
This  undertaking  he  commenced  in  1385^  and  he  just 
lived  to  sec  it  broogtat  to  a  doae  in  about  ten  yaaia  after. 

[WiNCHKSTER.] 

The  biahop  of  Winchester  was  one  of  the  fourteen  per- 
sona appointed  in  1386,  on  the  petition  of  the  parliament 
instigated  by  the  king's  uncle,  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  to 
be  a  council  to  the  king  for  one  year,  and  in  fact  for  that 
term  to  exercise  all  the  j)0weRi  of  government.  As  soon 
as  the  parliament  was  dismissed,  Richard  made  an  attempt 
to  break  from  the  yoke  thus  imposed  upon  him ;  the  oom- 
mission  and  statute  appointing  the  council  were  declared 
by  the  judges,  on  the  royal  command,  to  tie  illegal  and 
null,  and  to  have  involved  all  who  had  been  concerned  in 
procuring  them  in  the  guilt  of  treason.  Upon  this  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester  and  his  friends  raised  an  army  of  4U,UU0 
men.  Having  encamped  before  London,  they  sent  a  de- 
putation, of  which  the  bishop  of  Winchester  was  a  mem> 
ber,  to  the  king^ ;  the  deputies  were  graoiottdy  received, 
and  returned  with  propoaala  £Dr  an  •eeonunodation ;  but 
in  the  mean  time  a  body  of  forcee  which  had  been  raised  for 
the  king  in  Wales  and  ('heshire,  under  the  command  of  his 
minion,  the  Duke  of  Ireland,  was  encountered  by  the  Earl 
of  Derby  ami  a  part  of  the  army  of  the  confederated  lords 
at  Radcott  Bridge  in  Oxfordshire,  and  entirely  defeated. 
This  blow  compelled  Richard  to  yield  lor  the  praaant. 
But  in  May,  13^  another  revolution  in  the  government 
vras  effected  by  the  Iring  suddenly  declaring  himself  to  be 
of  age,  and  removing  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  hi# 
friends  from  the  council-board.  He  did  not  however  dis- 
pense with  the  services  of  the  bi.shoj)  of  Winchester,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  forced  him  again  to  accept  the  great  seal. 
Wykeham  remained  chancellor  till  the  27th  of  September, 
1381.  when  he  retired  from  office,  Gloueester  having  taw 
this  time  been  reatored  to  liis  place  in  the  council,  and  tSl 
parties  having  been  for  the  pVesent  again  reconciled,  in  a 
great  mea.Mirc,  it  is  probalile,  through  the  bi,-<hop's  media- 
tion. From  this  date  Wykeham  appears  to  have  taken 
little  or  no  share  in  public  affairs.  In  1397,  when  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  was  put  to  death,  and  several  of  those 
who  liad  joined  him  in  taking  arma  in  1386  were  attainted 
fbr  that  treaaon,  the  biahop  or  Winchester  and  others  were, 
at  the  intercession  of  the  Commons,  declared  by  the  king 
from  the  throne  in  parliament  not  to  liave  been  implicated 
in  what  their  feilow-comniisvioners  had  done.  Wjkeljani 
was  present  in  the  parliament  held  30th  September,  1360), 
when  Richard  was  oeposed,  and  also  in  the  nrst  parhamtfiii 
of  Henry  IV.,  aawnooed  a  few  daya after;  but  tine  ««• 
the  laat  which  he  attended.  He  eontimied  however  in  the 
active  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duties  for  two  or  three 
years  longer,  and  was  able  to  transact  business  till  within 
four  days  of  his  death,  .s  hu  h  took  place  at  South  Walthani, 
about  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  27th 
of  September,  1404. 

(Zt/e,  by  Robert  Lowtli,  DJ).,  2nd  editioiv  8vo.,  Lon* 
don,  17M.) 
WYMONDHAM.  [NoRForK.] 
WYNANTS,  JOHAN.  one  of  the  best  of  the  Dutch 
■painteia,  fraa  bom  at  Haarlem  about  the  year 
Vol.  XXVIL- 4  I 
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IflOO.  littl«  it  known  about  him ;  he  u  not  mentioned  by 
HoabnikMi;  aod  Van  Qoo\  who  notieM  this  omiMion  of 
Houbraken,  lived  at  too  late  a  period  to  be  eoabled  to 
learn  any  facts  uf  his  life.   Wynanta  is  mippoeed  to  have 

been  the  master  of  WoiivTerman,  tovhoni  some  of  his 
picture*  have  been  attributed.  He  was  Ibnd  ot  amuse- 
ment, and  idled  much  of  his  time  in  parties  oi  plea-Huri-, 
and  hit  pteturca  are  accordingly  few  in  number.  He  gene- 
rally painted  nnall  pietarea,  coloured  with  great  tranapa- 
rency :  the  figures  and  cattle  in  them  are  not  paintad  bf 
hiaaelf ;  a  fact,  says  D  Areenville,  which  Wynanta  endea* 
VOured  to  keep  a  secirt.  Tlusc  parts  of  his  pictures  were 
painted  by  several  masters, — by  Van  Thulden,  Ostade, 
Wouvvennan,  Lingelbach,  and  A.  Vandevelde,  which  pives 
an  additional  value  to  his  works.  In  Pilkington's  Dic- 
tionarjTt  vad  aomt  other  booka,  107D  is  given  aa  the  date  of 
Wynanta'  death,  but  there  is  a  picture  in  the  nU«T  of 
Scnletssheim  by  him,  dated  1673 :  his  name  also  u  ^ttefl 
in  the  painters'-company's  t>ook  of  Haarlem  for  the  year 
1877.    (D'Ari^envillf,  I'la  des  Pemtres ;  Dillis,  Gfmdlde 

WYNDHAM,  SIR  WILLIAM,  the  thiid  baronet  of  that 
nam«.diitinguiihed  hi  the  pariiamente  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  fint  two  Georges,  waa  bom  in  1687.  He  waa  of  an 
aiHJent  familv  in  Somertetahire,  and  succeeded  at  an  «>arly 
age  to  his  title  and  estate.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
at  Ghriat  Church,  Oxford,  and  at\erwards  travelled  for 
•OBie  time  abroad.  On  his  return  he  was  chosen  to  repre- 
sent hia  native  county  in  parliament,  and  married  a 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Itomeneti  He  thus  entered  upon 
public  life  with  great  advantages,  which  his  abilities  Well 
supported.  He  associated  himself  with  thcTorj'  party,  and, 
fascinated  by  tlic  talents  of  Lonl  Holingbroke,  he  joined  in 
the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  politics  of  that  nobleman. 
Wlien  the  Tory  ministry  was  formed  under  Oxford  and 
BoUuiibrake  in  1710^  Wyndham  was  made  master  of  the 
bnciUiomids,  and  on  the  Iflth  June,  1711,  was  appointed 
aecretary-at-war.  In  August,  1713,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  office  of  chancellor  ofthe  exchequer,  and  in  November 
was  sworn  a  privy  councillor.  In  the  dissensions  between 
Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  he  sided  with  the  latter,  and  waa 
enlifeiy  in  his  confidence.  When  the  lord  high  treasurer 
waa  disgraoed,  LordBoUngbroke  wished  to  have  the  trea- 
sury put  in  oomnisBion,  and  proposed  Wyndham  aa  one  of 
the  five  commissioners  :  hut  tnis  arrangement  was  defeated 
by  the  sudden  appointment  of  the  duke  of  Shrcwsburj'  to 
the  vacant  office.  This  appointment,  follmved  bvthc  death 
of  the  queen,  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  Tory  party. 
'File  suspicion  of  a  treaaoiiible  correspondence  witti  the 
Pretender  had  attached  to  many  of  the  Tory  ministers,  and 
lonrnie  More  than  to  Lo>dBo1hii|bfoke.  Wyndham  himself 
vrns  not  free  from  suspicion:  his  intimacy  with  Lord  Bolintf- 
broke  and  his  close  lriend,*hip  with  other  reputed  Jacobites 
having  jointed  him  out  a.s  one  re(|uirinff  to  be  watched. 
Ho  was  returned  to  the  new  parliament  summoned  by 
Oeofge  I.,  and  protested  in  such  strong  language  against 
tlie  nroeliuiMtkm  by  which  the  late  parliament  had  been 
dhemved,  that  he  «w  only  eaved  from  imprisonment  in 
the  Tower  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  persuaded  the 
House  of  Commons  to  spare  him  with  a  reprimand  ftom 
the  Speuker.  When  the  rcbe!!u)n  m  favour  cif  the  Pre- 
tender broke  out  in  1715,  intelligence  was  brought  to  the 
privy  council  that  Sir  W.  Wyndham  was  concerned  in  a  1 
mt^eeted  ming  in  Somewetshire;  his  fatheiHU-law  the 
inn  of  Somerset  offcred  to  he  responsible  Ibf  Mm,  and 


Excise  scheme  was  delivered  by  him  in  1781^  0(  all  Im 
reported  speeches,  that  in  iwwi»<ftfl>  lifMl  thtlm. 
tennial  Aet  i»  17M  iiBMr  be  pfottmOMd  fltt  moit  lUe  nid 
argumeatatlyi.  In  17W,  havlnr  iMen  In  the  ndnonty  who 

v<rted  against  the  address  on  tne  Spanish  convention,  he 
determined,  with  many  others,  to  secede  from  jmrlisraent. 
Ill  e\pii  s?ing  tliis  rcbulution  he  applied  insiiltini  temas to 
the  majority  of  the  House,  aod  waa  indebted,  for  the  second 
time,  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  Judicioiu  forbearance  for  his 
'eeeepe  tnm  ooounitment  to  the  Tows.  NoUng  c«dd 
have  been  more  abmrdty  impoHllli  than  the  lefbnlcnter 
the  opposition  from  all  fbltMr  contest  in  the  ^om  oi 
Commons :  it  had  been  suggested  by  Lord  Boanfbnikt, 
whose  counsels  were  often  more  mischievous  than  wise; 
and  the  mistake  was  so  evident,  that  the  seceden  sU  r- 
turned  on  the  ftrat  dav  of  the  next  session. 

The  influence  of  Wyndham  in  the  Howe  of  Otmm 
was  proved  by  the  immediate  eonsequOMeeOf  Msdcsthh 
1740.  He  had  united  the  Tories  and  a  coniridenbleptityol 
Whigs  in  their  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  At  kis 
death  this  union  was  di.s.solvcd — the  opposition  wti  dis- 
armed of  half  its  power — and  for  some  time  the  nuniitR 
had  little  to  dread  cither  from  the  eloauence  or  the  mni- 
bers  of  his  opponents.  He  died  at  Wells  in  SonumtiHn, 
July  17, 1740,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  SrCfaHfai 
Wyndham,  who  aflerwards  inherited  the  title  of  esrl  a( 
Kgremont  from  hia  uncle  the  duke  of  Stnnenet.  Bj  In 
second  wife,  icUet  oTWilHia.  marquis  of  BibiUMiIi 
left  no  issue. 

Sir  Willhuoft  Was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  of  hii  dii 

and  in  parliament  was  remarkable  tor  the  fbrce  and  qiintol 
his  eloquence.  The  character  of  his  oratory  has  bees  to 
described  by  a  ijreat  critic,  Mr.  Speaker  Onslnw:  'Tr-:' 
waa  much  grace  and  dignity  in  his  person,  and  the  ssjih 
in  his  speaking.  He  had  no  acquirements  of  learainf: 
but  hia  eloquemse,  improved  by  use,  waa  strong,  fUll,  ut! 
wMloat  Blfietatioii,  arising  chiefiv  (torn  his  cleamM,  pro- 
priety, and  argumentation;  in  the  method  of  which  » 
by  a  sort  of  induction  almost  peculiar  to  himself,  he 
force  beyond  any  man  I  ever  heard  in  public  debalii.  He 
had  not'thc  van'ety  of  wit  and  pleasantry  in  his  »pe«bes 
so  enteilaining  in  Daniel  Pulteney  ;  but  there  wa*  a  spnl 
and  power  in  his  speakinc  that  alwaya  anhnated  hinMil 
and  Idi  heftim  and,  witn  the  deeomtioa  of  his  muoe 
which  was  indeed  very  ornamental,  produced  notooljrtl* 
most  attentive,  respectful,  but  even  a  reverend  itgiri  ^ 
whatever  he  spoke.' 

(Tindal,  Continuation  of  Rapin ;  Coxe,  Memoiri^ * 
R.  Walpole;  Burnet's  (hen  TVwm-;  Chandler^  JM*»; 
Comxm,  Peerage,  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydgea.) 

WYNTOOw,  ANDREW,  a  rhyming  annalist,  m 
during  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  « 
prior  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Serf's  Inch  or  Island, 
Locli  Lomond  in  Scotland.  Nothing  has  been  di8cover^3»• 
to  his  parentage  or  the  periods  of  his  birth  and  death, 
he  is  only  known  as  the  author  of  '  The  Otygjw 
Cronykil  of  Scotland,'  a  work  of  considerable  eothootf 
SeotUsh  Idstory,  during  the  intmal  between  tte  t»*- 
mencement  of  the  eleventh  and  that  of  the  flfteeilttg*' 
tury.    It  is  valuable  also  a.s  a  specimen  of  the  S'"'** 
language  at  a  time  when  it  closely  resembled  the  Ej!*> 
in  all  but  the  Gallicisms  which  pervade  Chaucer 
Gowcr,  and  before  it  had  taken  that  distinct  provm  - 
fbm  which  it  ezhibiU  in  the  SoottiahjpoeU  of  the  1*^^ 
pait  ofthe  ilfteenth,  and  of  the  ritteemh  oelitttry.  w^ 


desired  that  he  might  not  be  taken  into  custody;  but  the   fmin  seems  to  have  strongly  felt  the  difficulty  under  vlwk 


c.iuncil  refused  to  leave  him  at  large,  and  sent  Colonel 
Haske  to  aires*  him.  Sir  William,  nn  being  taken  ;i(  his 
own  house,  contrived  to  escape  under  pretence  of  making 
preparations  for  his  journey  to  London ;  and  a  proclamation 
WW  immediately  isnied  offering  lOOtf.  Ibr  hu  apprehen- 
sion. Tor  some  time  he  eluded  the  Titftaaee  of  his  pur- 
•uem,  disguised  as  a  clergjrman,  but  finding  fliAt  he  iiad 
little  chance  of  escape,  he  surrendered  himself,  And  was 
committed  to  IheTuwer.  He  denied  all  knowledge  of  any 
plot  whatever  in  favour  of  the  Pretender;  and,  whether  on 
account  of  his  innocence,  the  fUlure  of  evidence,  or  the 
influence  of  his  oouwetionii  he  waa  never  brought  to 
trial. 

He  was  henceforth  distinguished  as  one  of  the  most 
active  and  able  memt>ers  of  the  opposition.  He  opposed 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  on  almost  every  occasion.   The  most 


all  rude  chroniclers  lie,  of  drawing  a  line  of  demaresW 
between  the  domestic  and  the  foreigii.  Hie  woA 
vided  into  nine  books, 

*  In  hoMinni  of  the  mdrr*  Wfvm 
Orhiitv  itng<-\K%.  iIk-  qiihilk  dvttyas 
Scriplurr  ItiWy,.  on  I\k  wr,» 
1  W)  Ua  dMMte  now  ikta  U«te 
trnmrn  Aula sai aovdu mii 

AiatiMAmtBabiarM 
IdlnilaMdMMiinafei 
OrikivttUt.* 

AeoonliiuriyflioMiQioriingood  as  his  woid,  and. be 
ginnintf  it  Om  orettiMi,  he  passes  through  the  greater  put 
of  Senptitfe  history  to  the  mythological  period  of  Gf««« 

and  Rome,  mingling  the  sneied  ana  profane  straiijS<ly|* 
gether,  and  describing  iioth  the  deluge  of  Scripture  andDW' 
I  calion's  flood.    The  earlv  and  completely  fab.ilou*  jnrt*' 


Telmaent  aod  perhape  the  best  speech  against  Walpole's  j  the  Scottish  annals  is  nuxed  up  with  these  widely  ditpcA'' 
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chronicles.  Four  books  out  of  the  nine  are  finiahed  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  is  n&rratcd.  In  the  printed  edition  of 
the  chronicle  the  editor  hM  very  properly  given  only  the 
rhythmical  titles  of  the  chapters  which  3o  not  refer  to  DCOt> 
Uod,  and  tiuu  of  Umm  mx  books  only  »  few  ftigounta 
■It  nnlid.  WTiitmm  ■  ft  todknis  mintm,  bat  bt  if 
^iimdill  lus descriptions ;  and  the  stirring  events  he  hu 
to  record,  with  the  curious  traditions  of  nationul  super- 
stition mingled  with  them,  give  the  book  considerable 
■nination-  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  been  obUged  to  Wyntoun 
ftir  many  striking  incidents  m  his  narrative  poems.  The 
■meraatoml  piintoUKe  of  the  8ecr»  in  the  *  Lady  of  the 
Ub.'orwhomTtbiud, 

•  Of  Mrtftn  *  ^rtli  *traBi;i'  vfeie  toKl. 

Ill*  BtoUuit  Mttdicii  a  midDii;nt  !<Ad.'  SlC. 

is  taken  from  the  narrative  of  the  birth  of  Macbeth  (book 
vi.,  c.  18).   The  following  is  an  instance  which  will  give 
a  fair  illaetatioo  of  VVyntoun'a  style.  It  is  said  of  Sir 
Dav  d  lJnikay.orGlMMali,teal»ttIeirithllMBiel^^ 
in  1382- 


■  Siii  nn  hit  hot*  )i*  I  Hum) 
Tliro*  iIm  body  h*  ttitk  ■  q>aa 
Wjlhl  liU  arperv  <k>«D  to  the  rrili! : 
Thai  iDJiD  hal<l  fut  hit  >wyn  iwctd 
Intil  hii  nrr*.  and  wp  thiawaaaa 
Ii«  prrail  bjroi,  aoucht  a«ayB» 
That  l]«  mn  yttitH  to  ihr  rrd, 
Aod  w)tl)  a  swake  ihtirt*  of  h'lR 
[Thro«j  the  aurap  Idhir  and  the 
~  f  itr  fbnr,  ahuvc  tika  Aita 

the  bis*, 
ttstte 


Dm  LyWIciay  to  thi 
—  s*  sUsas  fin  tot 


This  incident  is  adopM  bySootl,  ui*TIm  Lifd  «f  the 
Ues,'  canto  6,  thus  :— 

•  Y«t«aU  OB  Ualaamj'*  Una  loti. 
ia»|iMA|dis  stass  «tlh  tsc]rflTC(4 

&  fow  irlHi       la  ml  I 
And  through  hU  Woody  tarUnt  bdsai^ 

Ami  U>roa|h  hU  galUut  briuat. 
Nail'd  10  l)ia  aaith  the  monalaiaat. 
Yet  writhad  hint  up  asmiiift  tba  qpwf. 

And  nauf  hia  broaidaword  round  I 
— Hiimip,  atrrt-tioot,  and  cuUi  fava  wmf 
H«D««th  that  blov'i  tramendoua  avay. 

T^r  bUiud  guahol  from  thr  would  i 
Aod  (ha  Krim  luid  of  Colonny 

Hatb  tuni'd  bin  on  tha  noupd, 
0B<lBMli^aia<wO|isaB,«hssMsMMl> 

HW  MHSl  ASMI  so  «Sll  SmM.' 


There  are  several  M8S.of  Wyntoun's  Chronicle  ;  one  iii 
the  Cotttmta  MUMtiois  jmtner  in  the  HarieiM^  and  » 
third  in  ttm  Advocalw'  tibniy.    Tbe  l>tat  ia  hMParar 

that  in  the  Royal  Library  in  th(>  Tlritish  Mnsenm.  from 
which  Mr.  David  Ma«phen>on  edited  tiie  printed  edition, 
collating  it  with  the  othern.  This  inagtnhcent  specimen 
of  British  typography  was  printed  in  \7^,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
An  tba  copies  of  it  seem  to  oave  been  printed  OH  drawing- 
paper  ;  at  MMt  the  writer  of  tliia  notice  baa  never  met  with 
any  copy  «■  oidinaiy  paper.  Ik  oontdna  an  fartndnetion, 
iMlii^  end  •  gloMuy. 


WYRE,  river.  [Lancashirk.] 

WYTHER,  GEORGE.  IVVithkh.] 

WYTTENBACH,  DA^^IEL.  was  bom  in  1746,  at  Hern, 
where  his  father,  Daniel  Wyttenbacha  was  then  pastor.  His 
father  diationuahad  binielf  by  aeveiml  theokcioal  wocfci^ 
and  died,  in  nTi.  being  then  profeeeor  of  tliaolosy  in  tha 
university  of  Marburg.  Young  Wyttenbach  studied  phi- 
lology at  Mart)urg,  Gottingen,  and  I.eyden,  and  in  the  last 
jil;u-c  hf  \va>  one  of  the  pupils  of  Rutinken,  to  wlinni  la- 
!  I  I  ame  ]jiir1ic-ularly  altachtxl.  In  1771  lie  was  appointed 
processor  of  CJreek  and  jdulosophy  in  the  Athenaeum  ef 
Aauterdam,  which  k  now  called  after  him  tha  Wvtteiftr 
bach  Atbenaeum.  From  Anaterdam  be  waa  trannerred* 
in  1779,  to  the  chair  of  eloquence  in  the  university  of 
Leyden,  of  which  he  and  Ruhnken  were  now  the  most  il- 
lustrious scholars.  He  remained  in  this  otfice  for  a  great 
number  of  years,  until  the  infirmities  of  old  age  and  bUnd- 
ness  compelled  him  to  withdraw  from  his  functions.  In 
1816,  at  tna  a»  of  70,  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  wb««|iiar 
a  diort  tine,  IK  ^  abetetned  ftom  all  litetary  exertiona.  Two 
years  later  he  married  Johanna  Gallien,  a  woman  of  preat 
accjuirements  and  talent,  who  distinguished  herself  a 
writer,  and  was  created,  in  1827.  doctor  of  philo.soj)hy  by 
the  university  of  Miul'urg.  From  1818  Wyttenbach  had 
withdrawn  from  all  public  functions,  and,  weighed  down 
by  old  ace  and  the  loi*  of  hia  sight,  he  died  at(Me|ii,on  the 
17th  of  .Yanuaiy,  1820.  Wyttenbach  waa  one  of  tne  great- 
est  si  holars  of  whom  the  university  of  I.eyden  can  boast ; 
he  posviessed  extensive  and  profound  lenrninii  and  great 
critical  skill.    lie  always  wrote  in  Latin.    His  Latin  com- 

Eosition,  etpeeially  his  'Vita  Ruhnkenii,'  is  among  the 
est  modem  epecimens  of  that  language,  both  for  purity 
and  elegaaoe.  We  are  indebted  to  \tmtenbach  for  come 
exoellein  efitione  of  antient  authora.  llie  moat  important 
among  them  are: — 1,  The  'Opera  Moralia'of  Plutarch, 
Oxford.  17;)5-180(),  6  vols.  4to.,  and  12  voU.  8vo.  This  is 
the  best  and  most  valuable  edition  uf  tliat  portion  of  Plu- 
tarch's works.  2,  'Selecta  principum  historicorum,  Hero- 
doli,  Thucydidis,  Xenophontis,  Polybii,  Plutarohi  vitae 
Pemoethenia  et  CweraoiBi'  with  very  uaeflil  note%  Amiter- 
dam,  17M,  SfO.  New  edMona  appealed  in  180),  and  at 
Leyden  in  lfi29,  Bvti.  From  17/9  1o  1808  Wyttenbach 
edited  the  'Bibliotheca  Critjea,"  Leyden,  12  vols.  8vo.  His 
binaller  essays  were  eollected  after  his  death  under  the 
title  '  Opubcula  varii  Argunienti.  Oratoria,  Historica.  Cri- 
tica,'  Leyden,  1821,  2  vols.  8vo.  Hia  life  of  Buhnken  is 
printed  in  Fr.  I«indemann's  'Vitae  DunnTimmun  do^ma 
et  nieritia  exeellentiuin,'  together  with  1tuhnken*e  lift  et 
Hemsterhuis,  Leipcig,  18K,  8vo.  Wyttenhach's  corre- 
spondence with  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  the  time  has 
been  edited  by  W.  F.  Mahne  Ghent,  1820-30.  3  parts. 
8vo.),  who  has  also  written  a  very  good  Life  of  Wyttenbach 
('Vita  Wyttenbachii which  forma  part  1  of  Tol.  ii.  of  Vr» 
Tr.  Friedemann'a  'VttiM  Horoinnai  fooeraigae  literanw 
genere  eiudiBediawum  ab  atoqaeatiwiiiMt  Yim  eeriptae,' 
Brunawiek,  JflgSi  kOn  9f9, 
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W  (Wttar),  paofl  478 
Waadt  ryaadj 
Waag«,Ielaa«ef 

waarr 


Ibiem] 

 I  Ihiaa] 

-^Bwar) 

Wachter,  John  OeoM  47t 
'%V«ddiDK,  Luke.  479 
Waderm.    or    Wading  Birds 

[Grallv  ;  GralUtorssl 
-VVadham  ColUgt,  Oxford,  479 
Wadsteaa  [Sweden] 
VVadsUMm,  Carl  Burno,  480 

4M  *"  CooAlius  d«, 


j«r,pagel 

,  ^  ,  I  oli  S 

iValeat  iraw8a«lh,4 
Wales,  Willla«,M 

.Valhalla,  S4 
rVallur 
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Wafer,  481 

Wagel.  or  Wagel  Gull,  481 
Wagenaeil,  John  ChMlotlvr, 
4al 

Wager.  481 
Wager  (L«r),  48S 
Waffar  of  SalCb  [AppMli 


Tin]] 
Waseref  Law.483 

Wager-Policy,  48S 
Wa«er,  Sit  ~  ' 

483 
Wage»,  484 
Wagtails,  48£ 
WaSaliiMl»4il 


Wahli>nb4rgia,4»l 
WahUtatt,  49S 
Wal<;49S 

Wain,  ChaiWs  rUreaH^I 
w  aittfleet  JXinwnlwMiel 
Waita,  4il 
Waiwode  [Wajwode] 

Wake,  William,  D.D.,  492 
Wakcfiald,493 
Wakefield.  Rcr.  Gilbert,  494 
Wakes,  497 

WaUf rid  im .  or  W alhiif I  u- illii ,  I  7 
Walan.  497 

Walch,  Johann  Gaoig,  49H 
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Walker,  ClenMaft,  37 
Walker,  «rl4«ard,tt 
Walker,  BobvlitS 
Walker,  See.  Oeeefi^  M 
Walker,  Jolm,  28 
Walkw,Bev.  Jeh^fi 


Walkira.  29 

Wall  [StaUordshire] 

Wall.  Pie^',  BoauM,  ke.  [Bri- 

tanniaf'yiiilUfftlllaad] 
Wa»«f«sa,af 

rpaidi^ihosj 


aldsiattcr 


Waleh,  J.  S.  I.,  491 
Walcheren  fZwOand] 
Walch-Vopt,  or  Walghp* 

[DwU|0tralMeBil2] 
WaM8ab,4M 
Wa)«eck,Prineaaei;4W 
WaklegrsT«.Ia>lor,4W 
VVBldeinarI..II.,III.,M 
Walden,  Saffron  [R«ms] 
WaldeiilnirR  [Schtfoburg] 

AVilliI.'::^'  S   I  \'aUlloiK] 

\V.ii<lsiaitLa    aod  VV. 
Wales,  Mi 


Wal'.-Flowerj.  30 
\V.ill-Pellitorj,  30 
Wallace.  Sir  WiUI«B,aO 
Wallichia,  or  WalffdriiL  SS 
WaUaM(9dt,  Lake  loSq^  gb 
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ymu  xzyii. 
Wallantaia,  34 
If  altar.  Sit  Williu^S7 
W«lliir.Bd«i^,38 

WUItcUa.  40 
Walliugfotd,  40 

W*lUi,  John,  41 
Walli..  Samuel,  43 
Wallis  liUnd.  43 
Walnirsky,  Charley  48 
\\  dliiui-Tree,  43 
Walpole,  Sir  Robt-rt,  4r) 
Wttli>ule,  Huracey4U 
Walrui  [Stall,  jaL,  168] 
WaUail,  19 

WuUbatn,  North  [Norfolk] 
WatUiu)(haii]  ^Norfolk] 
Walsin^haiD,  rbuiTiiDt,  30 
WaUiiigham,  Sir  Francis,  5U 
Waltrr,  Juhauu  Gulllieb,  51 


Wallham  Abb«T  [KmuiI 
Woltham,   Uuibi^  [KllMpV 

Walihaml 
Waltbam  Cfou  [Hwtfwdihue] 
Wftlthuatov  [itMw] 
Wahhar,  ChiMitiBa,  61 
WattlMi^Bndolp^Sl* 
Wallhar,  BalABiar,  51 
Walther,  Miclia«I,  52 
Walther,  Geurg  Chrictoph,  52 
Waliber,  Chriitian,  52 
Walther,  Ucmrich  AuUrcos,  .  j 
Walther,  ChrivtOfllT.,  fiS 
Wuithtru,  53 

Walton,  Uryan  [PolygloHa] 

WaltOQ,  IzudC,  53 
Wulum-on-ThoMa  [BlIINfl 
Wall«,  54 

Walworth,  Wm.  [Uichard  II.] 
Wanderuo  ( Maotcua] 
Waiui*wunn  [SoiM^ 
Wangara,  54 

Wauley,  Kcv.  Nathaniel,  64 
Waaler,  Ilumpbrey,  51 
WaDadiiw  [Summctkhue] 
Wanalebvo,  Jobaualikhaal,  56 
Wanalaad  [KMex] 

■WaatvtS^ 
Watwiitalca,  66 

Wapiti  I  Drer.  viii.,  359] 
Wapplug  [London] 
Waraadin,  56 

Warbeck,  Peikin  [Uenry  VI I.] 

Warbrrg  [Swadaa] 

Warbterk,  5G 

Wn.hu, g,  CI 

\Varburl»)[i,  \\  uliatn,  61 

Ward,  VVur  liu,  i  J 

Ward,  Wardmote  i  London. xi v., 

117J 
Ward.  Seth,  63 
Ward,  John,  LLJ).,  63 
Ward*,  Court  oi,  64 
Ware  [llertfordithire] 
Wai«,8ir  JaiMs,  &4 
Warahaai,  64 
WarehouvineSyitem,  65 
Wargvnlin.  Peter  Williaa,  65 
Warbam,  WUIian,  66 
Waring.  Bdwacd,  66 
Warinfarth  (MwtiuHaMand] 
WafflMOf  and  VantOatioa,  67 
WaiBtaater  T  WilUliire] 
WaiMiV  Feidinaado, 
WacMf*  Rtabaid,  72 
Wamiria,  72 
Warping,  72 
Warrant,  73 
Warranty,  73 
Wurrtii,  75 
Warren,  Sir  Peter,  75 
Warren,  Josi-iib.  75 
Warrrn.S  r  J.  li.,  76 
Warrington^  76 
Waraaw,  77 
Waits.  78 
WarloD,  Joi«ph,  76 
Wartoo.  Thumaa,  79 
Warwick  [WarwickahireJ 
Waiwick,at9.Kailoj;8« 
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Wanrickihire,  83 
Waahington,  97 
Waahiogton,  Oeorp,  99 
Wathita,  or  Ouatnita  [MUiua- 

sippi.  River] 
Wahp.  104  - 

WassoUmne  [RhiOf  Bia] 

AVakte,  1U5 

Waste  Land  [Barren  Laud] 
Wat  Tyler  [Richard  II.] 

\\  atili  rikiruUi^')] 
Watch,  K«!)i«-aiiiig,  107 
Watch  and  Ward,  108 
Watchet  [Somersetshire] 
Waieeou,  109 

Wateht.  Claud«  Henri,  109 
Wafer,  109 

Water  and  Watommnw^  112 
WateiwColourn,  113 
Watol»Cre«s  [Sisymbriutn'] 
Wal«»<;row  jrWater-Ouiei] 
Wam-Out  ruivacaa] 
Watoi^HenXRaUida^nz.,  282] 
Water,  Holy,  113 
Water-Lily,  U4 
Water-Meadows  [Irrigation] 
Water-Nut  [Trapa] 
Water-Oak  [QuercMi] 
Water-Oiuel,  115 
\\'  iter  }'lu!l!din  [AUnMflMt] 
\Valer-PUni»,  116 
Water-Kail  [Rallid*,  aix.,  -283] 
Wster-Spaniel  f Spaniel! 
Water-Spout  fSpout,  Water] 
Water- Wagtail  [Wagtaib] 
Water-WheeU  |  Hydraulics] 
Water-^Vurk8.\Vater-Pii)e«,l  18 
Waterfalls.  126 
Waterfurd,  eouatj,  126 
i  Waterfoid,  tmro,  129 
Watering,  130 

Wateruig  of  Land  [litigation] 
Walarlaiiil»  Onaial,  ISl 
Watarloo,  ISl 

Waterloo  Bridge  [London] 
Waterloo,  Antoni,  131 
^Vilt^■rm,^ll,  ir?.' 
WatiTprouf  Clotb,  kc.  1,J2 
Watford  [Hertfurdsliire] 
Watlintft.tn  ( OxfunUhire] 
Watson.  Ku  haril,  D.D.,  134 

son,  Rot>t:rt,  135 
W.itt,  RjU-rt.  M.D,  Its 
Watt,  J  amen,  1.15 
Watteati.  Antoine,  143 
Walton  [Norfolk] 
Watts,  Isaac,  143 
Wavex  and  Tides,  145 
Wavelliie,  151 
Waveney  [Norfolk] 
Wa«,  151 
Wax»  SoaliB(r,  1S2 
Wax-Ticc.  152 
Way.  153 

Way,  Milky  [UV^  Way] 

WealdtB  ForawliM,  ISS 

Wt^th,  155 

^\'l•anlnl;,  l.'i6 

W.  ar  [We.rJ 

Wriir.  river  [^Durham] 

Weardale,  .St.  John  [Durham] 

Wearing  [Veering] 

Wearniouth  [Sunderland] 

Weasfls,  1  jG 

Weatlier,  169 

Weaver-Hird*.  IW 

Weavinif,  175 

Web  [Weaving] 

Webbe,  Sainurl,  1S2 

Weber,  Carl  Maria  TOOf  IBS 

Webster.  John,  184 

Wedel,  G««irg  Wolfgang,  184 

Wedge.  184 

Wedgwood.  Jooiali.  186 

Wedne»bury  [Stafiurdshire] 

WednoKUy  [Week]  [abira] 

Waadott  Bank 
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Wwdi,  187 

Waek.  189 

Weeniz,  Jan  Baoliit,  190 
Weenie,  Jaa^  IW 
Weevil,  190 

Wehr^,n-ld.  or  Wehre,  192 
Wc:iilier.  Johann  Friedricb,  192 
Weighing  MacUD%  ItS 
Weight,  19J 
Weight  of  tlie  Air  [Air] 
Weight  of  the  Karth,  193 
Weight  of  Observalions,  19i 
Weights  and  Measures,  196 
WeioMT.  207 

Weinbrenner,  Friedrich,  307 
Weioinaoiiia,  '208 
Weir,  or  Wear,  208 
Weiss«,  Christian  Felix,  208 
WeiMmbuig  I  Rbia  Baal 
WetMmrali,  209 
WaMaa.Jalm,S09 
Waltaad[Liiieo1aaUie] 
WaOaday,  Mar^uoM.  210 
WalMatr.  Prof laee  fPanang] 
Welliu^boroqgh  |lf«rthainp- 

tonshtre] 
Wellington  [Slirop«hire] 
Wellington  [Sumersetshire] 
Wellington  [Zealand,  New] 
Wells      [Artesian      Wells  ; 

Siirings  j 
Wells,  Mineral  [Water,  p.  Ill] 
Wells,  town,  '21^ 
Wetb,  Charlea  WiUiam,213 
Welsh  Langnaga  and  Litera- 
ture, 213 
Welshpool  [Monlgomeijsliire] 
Welste^l.  Leoaaid,  222 
Wem  [Shropabiial 
Wen,  222 

Weneeiliui,  or  Waaaii,  S2S 
Wendover  [Buekia^auilliiial 
Wenda  [Vend.! 
WanatiH  Ukm  Uhmiiml 
Waamborg  [Svadaal 
Wenlock  [Shropshire] 
Wenlock  Kdge  [Sluopabixc] 
^V.'nluck.  Maak  [Bodng^Am. 

shire] 
\Vfii'-uin  [Norfolk] 
Wentletrnp,  224 
W'entwoith.Th<imas  [Strafford] 
Weoblv  [Herefordshire] 
Meregeld  fWehrgeld] 
Wereja  [Moscow]- 
Werl,  Olaf  [Verelius,  Olaus] 
Werner,  Abraham  Gutllob,  '225 
Weniigcrode,  district,  2*27 
W'ernigerofle,  town,  227 
W' erkf,  or  \  ersl,  227 
Weaal,  or  Uwm  Waaal.  227 
WaavL  Uppar, " 
WaBef,2r 

tat' 

Weaaal,  John  (Wen«lus\  233 
WesMling.  Peter.  233 
Wnrt,  Gilbert.  234 
West.  Benjamin.  234 

Hrumwich  [StaJIblUuiaJ 
West  Indies,  237 
W  estall,  Richard,  241 
Westbury  [ Wiltshire] 
WestkTjaii  [Swi'dfiij 
Westeraaten,  Itlandsof  [Trond- 

hiem] 
Westrrham  [Kent] 
Westenk  (SwedenJ 
Westrni  Australia,  241 
^Veiterwald  [Germany] 
Wcstmanland  [Sweden] 
Weatmannia  [Swcdrn] 
Wesimaatb  [Meath,  Weat] 
Westauuatar,24S 
Wa>-taNuliHr  AaiaaUv,  24S 
WafOBoialaiid,  248 
Westphalia,  261 
Westphalia,  cifda,  2tl 
"~ Ml 
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Westphalia* 
2C2 

Waalpbalii,  Trettjr  of 

many — History] 
Wentpoit  [Mayo] 
Westrav  (Orkney  UUk] 
We»tr(ngia.  '262 
Wett.erl.j-  [Yurk»hlre] 
W  t'tsteiD,  Juhu  Jsmet,  262 
W  etter  Sunda  Islands,  Laatr] 
Wettem,  Lake  [Sweden] 
Wetilar,  263 
Wexiord,  county,  263 
Wexford,  town,  269 
Waaio  [.Sweden] 
Wajr  [Weighto  and  Hi 


WayerRiao,J.Kj271 


Weymouth 

Regis.  271 
Whale  Fishery  [ruhniv] 
Whales,  271 
Whalley  [Lancadiin] 

whaii;an 

Whartaa.  MarqtMMof,  M 

Wharton,  Rt-v.  Henry,  291 
Whaiton,  Uuke  of;  m 
Wheat,  301 
Wheatear,  305 
Wheiiticy,  Francis, 30" 
Wheel  and  Axle,  307 
Whe«l-Bifld[Niglft  Jm.Bi. 
226] 

Wheel-Cutting.  308 
Wheeler,  Sir    Gooigi  [S|ia 

Jacob] 
Wheeleia,  310 
Wheels,  310 
W  heels.  Teeth  of,  311 
Whetstime.  321 
Whey  [Cheaio] 
Whichcotc,  -  • 
Wiug,SS2 
WMaibi«l,32a 
WhinfUlax] 
Whinchat,  324 
Whip-poor-will.  aS4 
Whirling-Machiaa,  9K 
Whirlpool.  327 
Whitlwiod,  328 
WhiMkey,  331 
Wh  ispering-Plsees,  391 
Whiston,  WilUam,  331 
Whitaker.  Rev.  John,  333 
Whitaker.  Rev  T.  D  ,  3J» 
W  hitbread,  Samuel,  331 
Whitt.y,  335 
W  fiitby.  Daniel,  335 
W  hiichurch  fHanipihi»] 
Whitchurch  [SliTopshirt] 
White  Beam  Tree  IPyrui] 
White    Canons  [tmiaailtf 

tensiaa  Ordarl 
Whito  Laka.  or  Bislot  Om 

wklalMd£lM4a.3»l 
WUla  MoDirtauarH«*H«r 

ahirvl 

White  River  [HiawppiKM! 
White  Sea,  336 
White  Swelling,  337 
White   Thorn,  or 

[Crataegus] 
White,  Robert.  338 
White.  Gilbert.  338 
White,  K.  v.  Jul.,  ph.  335 
W  hite,  Henry  Kirke.  340 
Whitebait,  340 
Whitefield,  Rev.  Georgt. 
Whitehall,  343 
Whitehaven  [Cumberlaad] 
Whitehead,  Paul,  343 
Whitehead,  WilUa«,3a 
Whileihroat,  344 
Wbitgifk,  345 
WbhCani  I  Wigtaattiia] 
Wliiti^c.  347 
WUdair,347 
WUtatahla  [Kant] 
Whiiiuatida^S47 
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WUttlaioy  fCambridf^thiro] 
Whitworth,  346 
Whortlebwry  I  Vacciaiuml 
Whurda  rHiudu(Ui|,p^SMj 
Wiuma  jrSmolenRk] 
Wiborg  [rinland;  Jutland] 
Wichmaou,  Johann  Ernest,  3  18 
Wick  [Caithneti] 
Wtcldoir,  town  of  [Wickluw, 

county] 
Wicklow,  county  of.  349 
WickliA  [WydOft] 

WiMUav.  Cut  Frfadiieh.  St9 
WWMd.  Chitetofli  Muiia,  961 
Widieu,3M 

Wift,  Hutband  and  Wife,  364 
Wife  (Scotlaod).  366 
Wife,  Room  fMaidaglk  lo- 
in an] 
Wigiin,  367 

Wiffiwn,  or  Widijcon,  368 
Wight,  hie  of.  368 
Wigton  rCumberUndl 
Wigton  rWigtonaliiraj 
WiBlonthire,  373 
WilUrforee,  William,  374 
Wilbiod.  or  WiUibrad,  Sdnl, 
376 

Wafcyc  Jdin,  977 
wad  Duek  [Dueka.  ix..  1821 
Wild  Oooae  {Qome,  sL,  90(1] 
Wild  Sivan  [Swana] 

Wild,  Henry.  :'J7 
Wildens,  Johan,  377 
Wilford,  Francis,  378 
Wilfrwl,  Saint,  378 
Wilhalmstadt,  379 
Wilken,  John.  379 
Wilkie.  Wi;iiam,  D.D.,  381 
Wilkie.  Sir  Duvid,  381 
Wilkin*,  John,  Bishop.  384 
Wilkint,  SirCbar)M,3S& 
Wilkina,  WaUui,  ~" 
Will.  387 

Wnia^TMwMl, 
Wttl(8caawd}.9N 
Wai,BMnml9S 

WUIaert,  Adriino,  394 
Willau.  Robert,  394 

Willtlenow,  Carl  Ludwii;,  3M 
William  I.,  IL,  396.400 
\Yi)liam  UU  [Ni 

of] 

Willmm  IV.,  100 

William  I.,  of  Orange  [Nassau. 

Hou«e  of] 
William      of  Malmeibury 

[MalmeabuiT.  William  of] 
William  of  Wykeham  fWyke- 

ham,  William  of] 
WiUiaa  orNmrbwr,  402 
WtllitiBf.  Joha»  iSii  Keeper, 
402 

Williama,  Sit  Charlei  Hanbury, 
403 

Williams,  Edward  [Welsh  Lan- 

^age  and  Literatuiv] 
Willlanjn,  RfV.  John,  403 
Wil!iainii,Ro(,'er  [  Rhode  Island] 
WiUi.innburj!;  [VirginiaJ 
Willianison,  Sir  Josephy4M 
WiJlibrud  [Wilbrodj 
Willis,  Thomas,  40S 
WUlia,  Browne,  407 
Willia,  Francis,  407 
WiUock,  or  Wilkicks,Jo]ui,407 
WUloughby,  Sir  Hngk.  406 
WUkv-Barb,  409 


WaittgblMia,  4 
WinaKfaby.Fr*iMK4M 
Wilmui,  John,  Bad  tt 
tar,  410 

Wiloii,  government)  410 
Wdna,  town,  412 
W  Ison,  Florrace,  412 
Wilson,  John,  412 
WiImjii.  Richard,  4IS 
Wib6oi«.4l4 
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Wilton,  Joaepb.  414 
Wilton  [WillaUm] 
Wiltshire,  414 
Wimbledon  [Surrey] 
Wimborae  Minster,  435 
\Vincanton  [Somersetshire] 
Winch  and  Axle,  436 
Winchcombe  [GlouceeteTshine] 
Winchelsea  [Sussex] 
Winchester,  437 
WinckdnaBB,  Jdunu  Jea- 

eliiaB»499 
Wiad,449 
WiB4M,44S 
Wiadait.  442 
Windel-Klf  [BothnU] 
Wiudt'rmere  [Laaeiabii«i 

Weatniurelandj 
Windham,  WilluHB,  442 
Wbdlass  444 
Windmill,  445 
Window,  446 
Windsails,  4S0 
Windsor,  451 
Windsor  Castle,  452 
Windward  Islands,  455 
Wine,  455 

Wine  and  Spirit  lkade»  467 
Wing  (-Bird] 
Wing,  Vincent,  468 
Wingate,1£dmiuid.  46S 
Wings  of  Insects,  469 
Wiaram,  John,  470 
Wiaaktw,  Jacqurs-Bini);n(,  471 
Wiaslow  j^uckiiighamthire] 
Winston,  Thoniiis.  471 
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X  to  an  Enelisbman  ia  the  upwwpUtiTe  of  what  inight 
■swell  b«  oenoUd  tqr  Uw  two  conaoDUtt  Ai.  But  in  the 
Greek  alphdiet  it  wis  merely  a  guttural  aapirate,  equi- 
valent probably  to  the  German  ch.  The  cauae  of  thi* 
chans^e  in  the  power  of  the  symbol  appear*  to  admit  of  the 
following  explanation  :  — Before  the  employment  by  the 
Greeks  of  their  cbamcler  E  or  (,  it  v,wt  their  common 
custom  to  represent  this  sound  by  XZ,  as  may  be  seen  in 
BoMklft  imniptum  rather  than  by  u;  of  wMsh  there 
exiit  howerer  «  few  exuoples,  ee  in  fhe  soiled  Ntidaii 
Inscription.  [Ai.phabbt,  p.  SPS,  plates  ii.  and  iii  ]  Now 
the  Romans  copied  thi*  Greek  practice,  and  we  con- 
sequently find  in  Latin  inscriptions  such  forms  maxsvmvs, 
PBOXSVMVB,  &c.  (See  the  Index  of  Marini's  I'VcUeiii  Ar- 
wUi')  So  again  coins  give  us  the  proper  MOW  Ifum, 
when  the  Iner  orthoaanhy  would  have  bam  AXifi;  Md 
even  existing  menuscnpu  mil  bear  (meet  ef  this  ortho- 
graphy. Thus  the  Medioean  MS.  of  Virgil  has  bxbksa. 
{Aen.,  viii.  418%  rxsyrr  (Aen.,  viii.  567).  But  the  Ro- 
mans, being  general !y  averse  to  the  aspirated  letters  ih 
itself,  thoueh  written,  seems  not  to  have  been  pronounced 
by  them),  bad  little  or  no  occasion  for  the  ebaractcr  x  ex- 
oepi  ia  Uiit  ooaibui»tion  with  an  t.  The  Twy  eight  there- 
Am  of  an  X,  even  befim  tha  ^  came  to  the  i,  raised  in 
tbenind  the  idea  of  adUlial;  and  thu^  rendered  the  sibi- 
lant itself  a  superfiuoiu  letter  ;  whu  h,  because  it  wa* 
superfluous,  wouJd  befure  loiijx  be  omitted,  and  thus  the 
single  letter  x  would  perfumi  the  oi&cc  uf  the  two  con- 
BOnants  xs.  It  may  be  objected  to  this  view,  that  in  one  of 
the  oldest  iaecriptioii^  the  Bacchanalian  0ke  the  plate  in 
the  seventh  Tolnme  of  Dnkenboreh^  li^),  w«  bare  the 
form  KXDEicKHKNT.  wherc  the  letter  in  question  already 
has  the  power  uf  luir  modern  x-  This  perhaps  is  an  erro- 
neous idea.  It  \vould  probably  be  more  correct  to  look 
upon  the  character  in  this  word  as  the  simple  guttural, 
thus :  echdeicerent,  from  which  the  later  form  edicerent 
would  eaaiJty  flow.  A  eibUant  in  tbii  wood  would  have 

SlTen  fhe  mom  effeuee  to  a  Roman,  aa  iWitowi  wauld  bave 
one  to  a  Greek  ear.  If  should  be  recollected  too  that  the 
old  Latin  preposition  had  the  form  ec,  as  seen  in  eefari, 
ec/errf,  &c.  (for  tlius  did  Cicero  write  these  words),  and 
that  a  sibilant  was  added  only  before  the  sounds  A,  /,  or 
before  a  vowel.  Aa  argument  against  the  view  we  have 
taken  in  refereaca  to  the  sfaange  of  power  ia  the  nnabol 
might  be  ftranded  upon  the  met  fliM  fha  Spaidaru  em- 
ploy the  very  sanu*  symbol  a  guttural.  Thus  in  the 
geoKrapliical  name:*  Xertis.  Xalapa,  Mexico,  the  X  liaa 
Rttle  ur  niitiiru'  fl  a  sibilant  character. 

The  letter  X.  was  the  last  in  the  Roman  alphabet,  neither 
T  vm  Z  belonging  to  it,  althou^ii  ttie  majority  of  Latin 
gfamnian  indude  aieak  Oa  reflection  howerer  H  will  be 
admitted  that  the  wenle  In  irideh  tboee  two  letters  oeeor 
are  not  really  part  of  the  Latin  language,  hut  borrovrcd 
from  tile  Greek,  as  zt^hyrus,  zona  ;  or  from  some  Eastern 
sovircc,  a.s  i;iiza.  Such  forms  a.s  lachryma,  hyeins,  sulfa, 
are  simply  errors  of  modem  editors.  The  Romans  them- 
selves wrote  lacrutna  or  lacrima,  h  terns,  or  rather  A t«in/>#, 
and  tilva.  But  the  £act  that  x  was  the  final  letter  of  the 
Soman  alphabet  isestafaliriiedliyanaiieedolein^Iifeof 
Augustus  by  Suetonius  (c.  88),  but  the  reader  must  Im; 
careful  to  avoid  the  false  reading  of  Casaubon,  who,  in 
defiance  of  the  manuscripts,  has  substituted  a  z  for  an  sr. 

The  interchanges  of  x  with  other  letten  are  as  fol- 
lowi: — 

1.  «  with  e»aa  in  the  double  li(inD,alre«ly  mentioned,  of 
the  latin  or  Greek  preposition  exoree. 

2.  X  with     or  xk.    See  S. 

3.  X  witli  as  in  the  Latin  ougeo  compared  with  the 
Greek  aviavm,  and  p*f  s^  oompaiM  with  fliia^  Eng,,  and 

miu  -tuji,  Latin. 

4.  X  with  pt,  as  the  Latin  exilit  compared  with  the 
Greeic  iiXoc.  In  the  same  way  we  find  aa  illiterate  Ro- 
oMn  officer  writing  ixi  tar  ipsi,  and  thus  too  proxtmu  IS 
the  superlative  of  vrope.  This  change  is  in  fact  only  an- 
other instance  of  the  interchange  of  p  and  c,  so  common 
between  Greek  and  Latin.    See  C. 

5.  X  perhaps  with  A.    Thus  {(troc  is  probably  ia  the 


first  nrllable  the  equivalent  of  the  Latia  Aeifitaiid  Aoipci. 
SeeOaadN.  Soi^fya AofteiapiobabfyeoniieetadwHb 
the  Greek  Cimr* 

6.  r  with  z.  Thus  in  Spanish  a  r  is  found  where  ftl 
Latin  haa  an  x.  for  example,  tlie  Latin  word*  cnix,fia 
hav  e  bL'come  in  Spanikh  cniz,  }>az,  whence  the  nma(( 
the  American  towns  k'era  Cruz  and  La  Paz. 

XALAP.\.    [Mexican  SrAras.] 

XALLE,  the  Tttikiih  muna  of  the  seeds  of  the  Fiitl^ 
Christ's  Thoni  (Aillnmif  uultatiu).  The  genus  PMmu 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Rharanacee,  and  hasa&eldl 
spreading  calyx;  5  petals  ;  ovate  2-cel!ed  anthers;  s lit 
pentagonal  disk  ;  a  3-celled  ovary,  with  3  styles  and  a  dn 
indehiscent  fruit,  which  expands  into  a  merobraoe  mai 
the  disk,  and  contairu>  a  3-celled  nut.  The  P.  aeulealut, 
I*riekly  Chiiat's  Itaon*  baa  pubeaoeat  brancbleta;  enb, 
senmted,  smooth,  8-na^ad  leaves,  with  2  spines  at  M 
bajve,  the  one  erect,  the  other  hooked  ;  the  flowrrn  few,|ii 
crowded  in  umbels.  This  plant  is  a  slinib.  and  mhsbitl 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  the  common  Ihom 
of  the  hedges,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted,  on  account  ff 
the  thick  fence  it  forms  by  its  brancnes  growing  cIok 
together.  It  baa  freeniah  yellow  flowers  aod  im  tis 
peculiar  fiorm  of  its  nembnaona  fruit,  which  leots  Bbi 
little  head  with  a  broad-brimmed  hat  on  it,  it  iscsOd 
bj'  the  French  Porte-rhapeau.  The  branches  are  eiiihi 
bent  into  any  form  ;  and  as  it  is  the  commonest  plant  sTJS 
thorns  which  grows  in  Palestine,  it  has  been  supposed  to 
have  afforded  tna  materials  of  which  the  crown  of  thora 
waa  made  which  waa  placed  on  the  bead  of  Jesus  Gknt 
Henoe  tiie  eommon  name  of  fliis  plant.  Tbesssdi  iif 
used  by  the  native  doctors  of  Constantinople  in  s  Tsri*tT 
of  diseases,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  very  sctu 
propertie.s.    Tfu  y  are  also  u.'-ih!  a.-,  a  dye. 

XANTIIIC  ACID  was  discovered  by  Zeise  inl822:  it 
is  prepared  by  graduallv  adding  bi-sulphuret  of  caiboo  to i 
solution  of  potaeh  in  aHwboi  till  the  alkali  ia  astttfsliad; 
by  this  operation  santMe  aeU  and  xantbate  of  potsdi  in 

formed.  The  salt  is  colourless,  and  crystalliro  in  n*edie» 
of  considerable  brilliancy;  when  L\])(i-»t'd  to  the  m  it  b«- 
comes  slightly  yellow,  and  has  a  cuoling,  sharp,  iulphar- 
ous  taste.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  does  not  soMxb 
it  firom  the  air;  it  is  diiwlfed  by  aloinoli  and  aha^  Umi^ 
vwy  slightly,  bf  sether. 

when  «anthate  of  potash  is  treated  either  with  mlphoM 
or  hydrochloric  acid  diluted  with  about  five  tiniw  i*J 
weigfit  of  water,  it  is  decomposed,  and  xanthic  acid  ptisM*- 
int;  tile  loUu.Mii-  properties  is  obtained  ; — 

It  re^mbles  aa  oil,  but  is  heavier  than  water,  sad,  beu 
insoluble  in  it,  separates  from  it;  it  is  coJourlsss,  t» 
remains  liquid  even  wlien  cooled  bdow  the  taaspeniBRi' 
the  air ;  by  exposure  to  the  air  it  is  soon  covered  witt  • 
white  opaque  rnist  ;  its  smell  is  strong  and  stmifwW 
resembling  tliat  of  uulphurous  acid  ;  its  taste  U  it 
sour,  and  then  bitter  and  astringent ;  it  n  dderu  UtBtt- 
paper,  and  decomposes  spontaneously  when  kept  unltr 
water. 

From  the  aapariawati  of  Zeisa  itappaaia  tbidthbidi 

of— 


Four  equivalealB  of  aolphnr 
Six  equivalents  of  carbon  . 
Five  equivalenla  of  hydrogen 
Omaqaiffalaatflfoqpgfla  . 
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This  acid  precipitates  several  metallic  salts  of  a  yt  He* 
colour,  and  hence  its  name;  this  is  especially  the  case^'-k 
the  salts  of  copper  and  is  chaniclcristic  of  the  acid. 

When  the  xanthates  are  heated  they  are  dccomposei 
and  when  xantbate  of  potash  is  awljirwil  to  distillanoBi 


linmid  yellow  coloured  fluid  coiaes  over,  wtiieh  Zeiss  kv 
catled  aeaiOhgh  oil  {  water  however  dissolves  a 

quantity  of  it :  its  taste  is  sweet  and  sharp,  but  it  dosiaa 

Eosses-s  the  general  properties  of  an  acid ;  it  boros  «jBa* 
lue  flame,  aod  the  avOWtiCMI   — *" 

booic  acid. 
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XANTHIC  OXIDE.  [Calculot.] 
XANTHIN.  [Maddkk.] 
XANTHIPPE,  [SocKATB.] 
XANTHinroS.   [Ptrmc  Wars.] 
XANTHITE  consists  of  a  contTcrics  of  smaH  rounded 
frtains,  easUy  separable  from  each  other,  and  not  larger 
tnan  small  grains  uf  sand.  Itoccura  also  in  foliated  masses, 
which  are  very  fnable,  and  readily  fall  into  grains,  some  of 
which  are  prisms  about  ^th  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  yields 
bf  cle&vue  a  doubly  obTiqut  prism.  The  gi«iM  are  tnuu* 
IneMit  «r  tnmBmKnt,  and  or  a  ji^yiah  yelloir  edlour.  Rard- 
nNtabout  2   Specific  gravity  3  221.  Before  the  blowpipe, 
with  borax,  melts  into  a  gla-ss,  which  ia  yellow  while  hot, 
but  becomes  colourless  on  pooling, 
Accordii^  to  Dr.  Thomsoa's  analysis  it  consists  of— - 
....  36-092 
lime       ....  331)80 
Alumimi    ....  17'428 
Peroxide  of  iron  .       .       .  6*968 
Protoxide  of  manganese     .  2*801 
Magnesia  ....  2*001 
Water     •      .     .      .  1'880 


98-450 

It  it  found  in  a  limestone-bed  at  Amity,  Orange  County, 

New  York,  United  States  of  America, 

XA'NTHIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  mostly  referred  to  the 
natural  order  Composita>,  but  of  which  Link  forms  a  small 
order  called  Ambrosiacese.  The  genus  Xanthium  has 
monceciuus  flowers ;  the  male  flowers  have  a  many-leaved 
iarolucrum,  tubular  petals,  and  a  paleaceous  receptacle  ; 
the  female  flowers  have  an  involucrum  with  a  single  leaf; 
vrhicL  is  biloLular,  and  embfWMft  2  flOWCtl  wtthoot  p^tls. 
The  species  are  herbs. 

A',  sirunhinmn.  the  Lesser  Burdock  of  English  botanists, 
is  a  naked  plant,  with  the  lower  leaves  cordate,  3-lobed, 
toothed,  and  3-nerved.  It  is  (bubd  on  rowUdes  and 
in  cultivated  places  in  Great  Britain  and  other  parts  of 
Furope.  X.  spino*um  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  has  entire  or  3-lobed  leaves,  and  is  covered  with  3 
forked  spines.  An  infCsion  of  this  plant  is  sometimes 
used  as  a  yellow  dy«;  hniee  the  gtneiio  uuim^  ftom 

(avOoc,  yellow. 

^och.  Flora  Germanica;  Bomctt,  OKtJitier.) 

XANTHO,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Brachyurous 
Ocortsceans,  placed  by  M.  MiJne  Edwards  among  his  Cari- 
etrimu  Arques  [PLAiYCAaeiinis]*  bctwean  the  geneia  La- 

gOttonUL  and  Cnlorodius. 

Generic  Character.— Carapace  yvij  wide,  but  never 
regularly  ovoid,  and  with  but  little  ooovesi^;  its  Mtface 
generally  entirely  horizontal  tnusreiselj,  and  not  eurved 
m  its  lotujitttdinu  direction,  except  on  the  anterior  portion. 
/Von<  orainarily  advanced,  lamellar,  and  nearly  horizontal ; 
a  narrow  fissure  divides  it  into  two  lobes,  the  border  of 
which  is  more  or  less  notched  in  the  middle.  The  orbitt 
present  nothing  remarkable,  and  resemble  those  of  the 
crabs  and  of  Zocymus.  The  latero-anterior  borders  of  the 
carapace  are  generally  prolonged  much  less  backward 
than  in  the  preceding  genera  of  Cancerieni  Arguit,  and 
only  reach  ordinarily  to  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the 
jxenita!  repon,  so  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  carapace 
IS  itcarceiy  more  extended  than  the  posterior  portion.  The 
latero-posterior  borders  are  nearly  always  lon^,  straight, 
and  directed  much  less  obliquely  inwards  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding  genera.  The  antennmry  fouett  are  narrow,  tiima- 
versal,  and  separated  by  a  delicate  partition.  The  basilaiy 
joint  of  the  external  antennee  is  placed  as  in  the  Zozymt, 
but  is  in  general  bhorter.  The  external  jaw-ffet  present 
nothingjparticular.  The  $temal  plastron  is  inclined  to 
oval.  Tne  anterior /eet  are  strong,  and  in  general  unequal 
in  the  male ;  the  claws  are  sometimes  pointed,  sometimes 
rounded,  but  never  hollowed  into  a  spoon-shape,  as  in  the 
Zozymi ;  as  in  all  the  preceding  genera,  they  are  black  or 
deep  brown.  The  succeeding  feet  are  moderate,  more  or 
]c^ss  compressed,  and  terminated  bv  a  very-  short  tarsus, 
armed  with  a  single  homy  nail.  The  abdomen  presents 
seven  •cgawate  in  tba  ieank*  and  in  gownl  trt  in  the 
male. 

Geographieal  Dutributton.—'Ihe  species  are  miflMrous, 
and  sprcM  in  all  mm.  M.  Mihe  Eawaida  flniB  •ntnges 

tbem : — 

§  A.    Species  whOMMI^MM  »  gZHUIMUS  AT  tuber- 
culdus  above. 


a.   Four  last  pairs x>f  feet  equal,  neither  spiny  nor 

toothed. 

a*.  Carapace  covcndvrllhMNindtd  and  aoIsM 

granulations. 

Example,  Xantho  hirtittimus. 

Detcnplion. — Carapace  granulous  and  very  strongly 
emlrassed  throughout  its  extent.  General  form  nearly 
ovoTd.  Latero-anterior  borden  of  the  carapace  very  mucn 
curved  nod  dividad  into  four  obtuse  lobes.  Latero-posterior 
borden  vety  concave.  Pteiygostomian  regions  granulous 
and  hollowed  with  small  furrows,  which  are  continued 
with  the  notches  of  the  l;itero-antcrior  borders.  Feet  mo- 
derate and  compressed.  Body  entirely  covered  with  smal. 
stiff  hairs.  Length  about  aevaa  UoM. 
Locality.— The  Red  Sea. 

a^.  Carapace  covered  with  small  tuberClM 000- 
joined  in  double  lows  and  having  4  wonn- 
eaten  aspect. 
Example,  Xnnt/vi  rrrmi'rulafiis . 

Description. — Carapace  hardly  convex,  strongly  em- 
bossed, and  presenting  on  each  embossment  a  great  nttttl* 
ber  of  united  tubercles,  so  u  to  form  lines  which  are 
elevated  and  carved  u  it  were  on  eech  ride,  whidi  unite 
in  their  turn  and  give  the  carapace  a  worm-eaten  appear- 
ance. Latero-anterior  borders  divided  into  ibur  lobes  wil^ 
triangular  teeth,  whose  borders  arc  dentilated  :  latero- 
posterior  borders  concave.  Front  very  much  inclined ;  a 
narrow  and  deep  notch  towards  the  middle  of  the  anterior 
border  of  the  third  joint  of  the  external  iaw-feet.  Feet 
with  the  appearance  of  being  worm-eaten,  both  above  and 
externally ;  first  pair  moderate  and  rounded  above;  claws 
furrowed ;  four  fast  pairs  Of  foet  with  the  upper  border 
trencliant  and  baity.  Length abent  two  inches.  Ookur 
whitish.   (M.  E.) 

ao.   Four  last  pairs  of  teeth  neither  sptnjT  llor 
toothed.   (Carapace  tuberculous.) 
Example,  Xantho  Reynaudti. 

Description. — Carapace  with  ver}'  distinct  and  embossed 


regions,  tuberculous  throughout  its  whole  extent,  slisbtly 
cunvex,  strongly  truncated  behind  and  covered  with  tu- 
l>ercle8  which  cio  not  prqiect  much.  Front  divided  into 
two  sinuous  and  truncated  lobes ;  latero-anterior  borden 
reaehing  only  a  little  beyond  the  level  of  the  stomachal 
rerion,  end  armed  witti  four  laree  triangular  and  tuber- 
ciHous  teeth;  latero-posterior  borders  slightly  concave  and 
very  long ;  anterior  feet  with  a  swollen  appearance  and 
covered  internally  and  extcrnallv  with  large  ronnd.d 
tubercles  ;  claws  pointed  ;  succeeiling  feet  slender,  rather 
long,  and  carrying  on  the  upper  border  of  their  third  joint 
a  row  of  six  or  seven  laree  teeth.  Inferior  suiftee  oi  the 
body  gianuJous.  Length  about  two  inchM  and  a  half. 
Colour  red  mingled  with  yellow  and  white. 
Locality.— "Uic  Indian  Ocean.   (M.  E.) 

^  B.    Species  whose  cariipace  is  not  COfeMd  itther 
with  granulations  or  tubercles. 
b.    mnds  and  four  last  pairs  of  feet  without 

a  trenchant  crest  on  their  upper  border. 
0*.  Carapace  embossed  and  dblted  through- 
out its  extent  rite  latcoMmtcrior  boputs 
strongly  toothea). 
Example,  Xantho  imprfttut. 

Detcrtptiun. — Carapace  hardly  convex  and  covered  with 
emlxnsments  whose  surface  is  unequal  and  dotted.  Front 
slightly  inclined  and  divided  into  four  rounded  lobes,  the 
two  middle  of  wUda  are  large  and  projecting,  and  the  two 
lateral  ones  very  small.  Latero^terior  bordeis  taking 
their  origin  mucn  below  the  level  of  the  orbit,  not  pro- 
longed beyond  the  level  of  the  middle  of  the  genital 
region,  and  divided  into  four  large  rounded  lobes.  An- 
terior feet  short,  stout,  and  dotted ;  a  peat  bi-lobate 
tubercle  on  the  inner  border  of  the  carpus;  nands  present- 
ing neither  tubercles  nor  spines ;  claws  pointed  and 
rounded  at  the  end  ;  four  last  pairs  of  feet  rounded  above. 
Length  two  or  three  incnes.  Colour  yellow,  washed  witn 
red. 

Z.oca/iyy.~The  Isle  of  France.   (M.  E.) 

Carapace  embossed  anteriorly,  but  flat 
on  its  posterior  half  (its  lateto-anterior 
borders  stronglj  toofhed). 

Example^  Xantho  lividut. 

2>«Mftpfton.— Upper  surfker  of  the  carapace  remarkably 
oonvex;  lower  border  of  the  opening  of  the  internal  organ 
of  the  orbit  advancing  to  the  level  of  the  fourth  joint  ol 
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tb«  uctczMl  utenna.  LaUro-aotcrior  bordert  of  the  cara- 
ptee  ffivfded  into  four  tMth ;  Mterior  feet  moderate ;  hand 

rounded  above  ;  upper  bOfder  of  the  four  last  pairs  of  feet 
rounded,  furnished  with  a  great  number  of  amall  tul>ercle» 
and  Tcry  hairjr.   Length  ■bout  thrae  iadiee.  Colour 
reddish  yellow. 
Localily.— The  Ide  of  France.   (M.  E.) 
b***,  Carapece  without  notalile  emboMmente,  even 
OD  its  Miterior  portum. 

b***f.  LHiero<«iiterior  bocdtn  delicate  and 

deeply  cut. 

Example,  Xantho  crrnatus. 

Descrtption. — Carapace  much  widened  and  smootlt ; 
front  divided  into  two  very  wide,  truncated,  lamellar  lobes, 
ivtth  nearly  straight  edges ;  latero-anterior  bocdets  divided 
into  three  delioate  and  nearly  s()uare  lobes,  followed  by  a 
fourth  triangular  tooth.    Anterior  feet  ver)-  unequal  and 
moderate  ;  claws  slifjhtly  comprcs.sed  and  curved  inwards 
and  downwards.    SiiCfeedins;  feet  niaily  as  in  the  pie- 
ceding  species,  but  more  hleiuler.    Length  about  10  lines. 
Locality. — The  coasts  ol  Peru.    (M.  E.) 
i***tf.  Latero-anterior  borders  thick  and  entire,  or 
only  presenting  two  or  three  tubercles, 
which  hardly  project  eft  aU. 
Example,  Xantho  Gaudichaudii. 

Deiertption. — Front  ^lightls  advanced,  very  narrow,  and 
deeply  divided  into  four  rounded  and  very  projectiiiff  lobes, 
fienend  form  closely  resembKng  XMUmjUnnim,  Length 
about  two  inches. 
Zoeo/t/y.— Chili.   (M.  E.) 
bb.  Hands  and  four  last  pairs  of  feet  fiimiihed  abore 
with  a  lon^tudinal  crest. 
Example,  Xanthi  inci^ni. 

Description. — External  surface  of  the  hands  furnished 
with  many  horizontal  ro\v»  of  small  tubercles.  Carapace 
▼eiy  wide,  slightly  convex,  strongly  embossed,  and  pre- 
sming  on  the  stomachal  siiMi  hepatic  regions  many  small 
transversal  crests.  Front  scarcely  inclined,  and  divided 
into  four  rounded  lobes,  the  two  external  of  which  are  very 
small.  Latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  divided 
into  four  teeth,  the  two  first  of  which  are  rounded  and 
compressed,  and  the  two  last  triangular  and  carinated 
above.  Anterior  feet  granulous.  Length  about  «a  ineh. 
Some  hairs  on  the  carapace  and  on  the  net 

Locality. — Australasia.  (M.  E.) 

We  illtutrate  the  genus  by  Xantho  Jlnridut,  which  is  oom- 
inw  on  the  Eni^lish  and  French  coa.sts,  about  two  inches  in 
length,  of  a  reddish  brown  colour,  with  black  daws. 


Xanthu  (lortdiK. 
IMIIHI  jkW-fool ;  b,  rxtcrD;>l  anlMMM. 

N.B.  There  are  fossil  examples  of  this  gemie. 

XANTROCRYMUS,  a  genus  of  plants  belonpn^  to 
the  natural  order  Guttifcrap.  It  is  t>y  some  botanists 
refctred  to  the  genus  Stalapmitis  r*?rAi.AfiMiTKs],  from 
which  it  differs  in  its  lu  rinai  . n  uile  flowers,  and  its 
stamens  being  disposed  in  hve  bundles.   Three  secies  of 


East  Indian  plants  have  been  described  under  Xftr.t^r- 
chymus  by  Dr.  Roxburgh.  Of  these  the  .\. 
tlie  most  important.  This  plant  is  the  .Y.  linctorm  m 
Linnaeus.  It  has  lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  wnnkld 
iH'Woles,  and  fruit  l-4-«eeded.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Eist 
indies,  in  valleys  among  the  Circar  Mountains.  It  u  i 
large  tree  with  white  flowersand  a  vellow  lhiitrettnb% 
the  orange.  The  fruit  k  eaten  by  the  natives,  snd  is  vo} 
inviting  to  the  eye,  though  the  flavour  is  not  p1eassntto« 
European  taste.  When  nearly  ripe  the  fruit  is  filled  with 
a  resinous  juice,  of  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  of  i 
yellow  colour,  and  having  acrid  properties  similar  io  the 
ramboge.  It  is  imperfectly  soluble  in  proof  mnit  aod 
less  so  m  water,  but  in  alkaline  solutions  nioie.*  It  mskn 
a  pretty  good  water-colour,  either  alone  for  ydlow,  orwilli 
blues  to  form  a  green.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  tooe 
of  the  veeetiible  secretion  known  in  the  market  as  po- 
lioge  is  the  produce  of  this  plant.  The  gamboee  yiSded 
by  Garcinia  is  in  the  form  of  rolls;  that  from  Xanthochj 
mus  is  in  small  granular  brittle  pieces,  and  is  less  nhei 
both  as  a  colour  and  as  a  purgative. 

(Don's  Miller ;  Lindley,  Nat.  &ftt£m.} 

XANTHOMIZA.  [XANTHosnzA.] 

XANTHOMVZA,  the  cnnett  form  of  ZAXTHOWai, 
which  last  is  used  by  Mr.  Swaiiison  and  the  catalo^tifi 
generally. 

XANTHOPHYLL.  It  is  well  known  that  in  autuan 
the  foliage  of  many  forest-trees  bccomei>  of  a  bright 
yeUow  ccuour,  which,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  owisg  ti 
the  replacement  of  the  green  colouring-matter  of  tte 
leaves,  or  Chlorophyll,  by  a  peculiar  yellow  colourinz- 
matter  which  he  calls  Xtuithophyll.  The  propertiw  ol 
this  are,  that  it  is  a  fatty  substance  of  a  deep  yellow  coki: 
which  melts  between  100"  and  130°  Fahr. ;  it  is  insotubi< 
in  water,  but  dissolves  copiously  in  alcc^l  and  aether:  iti 
sohitkm  exposed  to  air  and  light  is  rapidiv  bkeeboi; 
allnlit  disMHve  it  sparingly ;  the  solution,  which  ii  tf  * 
yellow  colour,  is  also  destroyed  by  the  action  of  tiirht. 

XANTHOPROTEIC  AclD.  According  to  Mulder,  tb;. 
acid  is  formed  «hen  albumen  or  any  other  naitcin  c  c 
pound  is  digested  in  nitric  acid  ;  .these  dissolve  with  tiK 
escape  of  azotic  ga«,  and  yield  a  yellow-coloaRd  sohtiia 
while  oxalie  acid  and  ammonia  are  formed. 

TW  equivalents  of  protein,  1  of  water,  and  8  of  iRm 
acid  yield  3  of  oxalic  acid.  2  of  ammonia,  and  1  of  xwtt* 
protcic  acid,  .^fler  being  washed  with  boiling  water.  !hu 
acid  exists  as  a  tasteless  orange-yellow  powder,  w^- " 
combines  with  acids  as  perfectly  as  with  bases ;  its  coo- 
pounds  vrith  the  latter  dissolve  in  water,  and  give  dsifc-n' 
coloured  solutions.  This  acid  eonaiets  of  carboo,  hydroK«. 
oxvgen,  and  axote.'  combined  vrith  water. 

\'ANTH()KHI'7A.  a  genus  of  plant-s  helnnginc;  1" 
natural  urder  HanunculaceSE  and  the  tnbe  Pieonie*- 
ha.s  a  calyx  composed  of")  deciduous  sepals;  5  petJ* 
2  to  3-8ceded  carpels,  but  the  seeds  are  usually  soliii-T 
from  abortion.   Tnere  is  but  one  species  of  this  genu».'t' 
Xanthorhiza  opiyo^  which  isasmaU  slirubbWth  int 
gularly  pinnate  leaves,  with  8  to  7  leaflets,  wMch  tt 
deeply  serrated.    The  flowers  are  small  and  dark  purplf- 
a:id  arrunged  in  branched  racemes,  which  are  pcndulc;- 
and  arise  V ith  the  leaves  from  the  scaly  buds.  Then*'' 
are  creeping,  and  of  a  yellow  colour,  hence  the  j«n*n- 
name.    It  is  a  native  of  North  America  from  Virgini*  t 
Georgia,  where  it  grows  on  tlieshadj  banks  of  riven, 
is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  yeflbv-rMf.  ^ 
bark  of  the  root  is  intensely  bitter,  and  is  used  in  Ai»f^'* 
as  a  tonic,  but  the  plant  lias  also  acrid  properties.  ^ 

The  yellow-root  will  ^row  in  any  common  irarden  Jd- 
and  is  easily  propagated  by  means  of  the  suckers,  whifk 
throws  out  in  great  abundance. 

XANTHORNUa  the  generic  name  used  bj  Briaioa  »oJ 
Cuvier  for  eeitain  Oriolea.  The  generic  dieraeterii|i^ 
in  the  article  SlVftMlvx,  p.  174. 

The  Baltimore  Oriole,  or  Goldnt  Robin,  will  BeiV«l»<« 
illustration  of  the  genus. 

Deteriptton. — Tail  nearly  even.  Male,  orsn«jh<«^ 
neelt,  back,  wings,  and  tail  black;  the  laterel twwiwwW 
oiBOfe  at  Uie  anmmit.  Lencth  seven  inchca, 

Aneafc  omd  young. — Pale  erain^;  the  baek  gMJ** 
mottled  with  yellow,  and  the  tail  orani^c.  , 

Locality.  //a6i/«,  <f«.— These  brilliant  birds  arrive  in  *» 
United  States  from  South  America  very  early  in  M>'- 
The  males  come  finit.  Their  natural  notes  are  oieik)n«*a> 
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tliev  wtustle  loud  and  clear ;  but  they  are  great  tnimict, 
and  eaten  up  the  note  of  any  bird  that  comes  nigh  them. 
Their  food  consittts  principally  of  small  caterpillars,  beetles, 
cimicea,  and  other  insects,  but  neither  young  pea«  nor 
fruit  come  amiss  to  them. 

'  There  is  nothine,*  says  Nuttall,  '  more  remarkable  in 
the  wltole  instinct  of  our  Golden  Hobin  than  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  the  fabrication  of  its  nest,  which  i»,  in  fact,  a 
pendulous  cylindric  pouch  of  6ve  to  seven  inches  in  depth, 
usually  suspended  from  near  the  extremities  of  the  nigh 
droopmg  branches  of  trees  (such  ax  the  elm,  the  pear,  or 
apple-tree,  wild-cherry,  weepine-willow,  tulip-tree,  or  but- 
ton-wood). It  is  begun  by  firmly  fastening  natural  strings 
of  the  flax  of  the  silk-weed  {.AsclepioM),  or  swamp-holyhock 
(Hibitcus  palustri$),  or  stout  artificial  threads,  round  two 
or  more  forked  twigs,  corresponding  to  the  intended  width 
and  depth  of  the  nest.  With  the  same  materials,  willow- 
down,  or  any  accidental  ravellinsn,  strings,  thread,  sewing- 
silk,  tow,  or  wool,  that  may  be  lying  near  the  neighbour- 
ing houses,  or  round  the  graiU  of  trees,  they  interweave 
and  fabricate  a  sort  of  coarse  cloth  into  the  form  intended ; 
towards  the  bottom  of  which  they  place  the  real  nest,  made 
chieily  of  lint,  wiry  gnus,  horse  and  cow  hair,  sometimes, 
in  defect  of  hair,  lining  the  interior  with  a  mixture  of 
slender  strips  of  smooth  vine-bark,  and  rarely  with  a  few 
feathers,  the  whole  being  of  a  considerable  thickness,  and 
more  or  less  attached  to  the  external  pouch.  Over  the 
top,  the  leaves  as  they  grow  out  form  a  verdant  and  agree- 
able canopy,  defending  the  yount;  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
There  is  sometimes  a  cunsiderable  difference  in  the  manu- 
facture of  these  nests,  as  well  as  in  the  materials  which  enter 
into  their  composition.  Both  sexes  seem  to  be  equally 
adepts  at  thb  sort  of  labour,  and  I  have  seen  the  female 
alone  perform  the  whole  without  any  assistance,  and  the 
male  also  complete  this  laborious  task  nearly  without  the 
aid  of  his  coiuort,  who  however  in  general  is  the  princi- 
pal worker.  I  have  observed  a  nest  made  almost  wholly 
of  tow,  which  was  laid  out  for  the  convenience  uf  a  male 
bird,  who  with  this  aid  completed  his  labour  in  a  very 
short  time,  and  frequently  sung  in  a  very  ludicrous  man- 
ner while  his  mouth  was  loaded  with  a  mass  larger  than 
his  head.  So  eager  are  they  to  obtain  fibrous  materials, 
that  they  will  readily  tug  at  and  even  untie  hard  knots  made 
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of  tow.  In  Audubon's  magnificent  plates,  a  nest  is  repre- 
sented as  formed  outwardly  uf  tlie  long  moss  (Tmcnatia 
wneoidt!*) ;  where  this  abounds,  of  course  the  labour  of 
obtaining  materials  must  be  greatly  abridged.  The  author 
likewise  remarks  tnat  the  whole  fabric  consists  almost 
entirely  of  this  material,  loosely  interwcven,  vrithout  any 
warm  lininfi:,  a  labour  which  our  ingenious  artist  seems 
aware  would  be  superfluous  in  the  warm  forests  of  the 
lower  Misisissippi.  A  female,  which  I  observed  attentively, 
carried  off  to  her  nest  a  piece  of  lamp- wick  10  or  12  feet 
long.  This  long  string  and  many  other  shorter  ones  wens 
left  hanging  out  for  about  a  week  before  both  the  ends 
were  wattled  into  the  sides  of  the  nest.  Some  other  little 
birds,  making  use  of  similar  materials,  at  times  twitched 
these  flowing  ends,  and  generally  brought  out  the  busy 
Baltimore  from  her  nest  in  great  anger.'  {Manual  qf  tht 
Ornithology  of  the  United  Statet  and  qf  Canada.) 

Tlie  four  or  five  white  eggs  are  faintlv  tinged  with  bluish, 
and  marked,  chiefly  at  the  larger  end,  though  sometimes 
scatteringly,  with  straggling  serpentine  dark  brown  lines 
and  spots,  and  fainter  hair-streaks,  looking  sometimes 
almost  like  real  hair,  and  occa<iionally  lined  only  and 
without  spots,  according  to  Nuttall,  who  says  that  the  eggs 
which  he  had  seen  did  not  resemble  Wilsons  figure; 
though  they  may  vary  much.  Period  of  incubation  fourteen 
days,  according  to  Audubon,  who  states  that  in  Louisiana, 
where  they  arrive  early  in  tlie  spring,  they  frequently  rear 
two  broods  in  the  season. 

XANTHOXYLA'CEvB,  a  natural  order  of  plants  b^ 
longing  to  Lindley's  Gynobasic  group  of  polypetalout 
Exogens.  It  posse&sesthe  following  essential  cnaractera : — 
The  flowers  are  unisexual  and  regular  ;  the  calyx  in  three, 
four,  or  five  divisions;  the  petals  usually  of  the  same 
number  as  the  divisions  of  the  calyx,  usually  longer  than 
the  calyx,  and  sometimes  absent ;  the  sestivation  is  gene- 
rally twisted  and  convolute;  the  stamens  are  equal  in 
number  to  the  petals,  or  twice  the  number,  and  arise  from 
around  the  base  of  the  stalk  of  the  abortive  carpels ;  in  the 
female  flowers  they  are  either  absent  or  veiy  imperfect ; 
the  ovary  is  made  up  of  the  same  number  of  carpels  as  there 
are  petals,  or  of  a  smaller  number;  the  carpels  are  either 
distinct  or  more  or  less  combined ;  there  are  mostly  twr 
uvulfs  in  each  cell,  sometimes  four;  the  styles  are  more  or 
less  coubtued,  according  to  the  cohesion  of  the  carpels , 


Xaallioxylani  ptrroto. 

l,BmMh  Willi  Irnvn.  flowers  and  (Vuit;  2,  (Ivarcn  Mpkntcat,  8,  mal* 
lower ;  4,  •talkmi  rapMilOT ;  6,  rrimale  Bowrt ;  0,  Mction  of  Mwd. 

the  fruit  is  either  membranous  or  in  the  form  of  a  berry, 
sometimes  havini;  from  two  to  five  cells,  and  sometimes 
consisting  of  several  drupes  or  2-valved  capsules,  of  which 
the  sarcocarp  is  fleshy,  and  is  easily  separated  from  the 
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endocArp  ;  the  seeds  arc  solitary  or  twin,  pendulous,  usu- 
ally smootti  and  .shiiiint:;  with  a  testaceous  intepumcnt ; 
the  embryo  lies  in  the  midHt  of  a  fle«by  albumen,  the 
ladicle  Is  fuperior,  and  the  cotyledons  orate  or  flat.  The 
ntOM  of  punto  belonging  to  this  order  are  trees  or  ebrabe, 
imh  eutfptdmte,  eHemte,  or  opposite  lei»et  ftimiihed 
with  pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  nithcrtjdiltijrdr  ter- 
minal, and  coloured  p"ey,  j^reen,  orjiink. 

The  plants  in  ttiis  order  were  included  oriijinally  by 
Juwieu  in  his  Tcrcbintaces.  T^ey  were  first  separated 
bjr  MuthM  and  Nees  under  the  order  Xanthoxylece.  which 
mi  alMeapcntlj  adopted  br  Adrien  de  Joaiett.  On  the 
'  ■flfaaitfcs  of  tMt  difllcalt  order  Adrien  de  Jinrien  haa  the 
following  remarks  :—•  The  place  originally  assigned,  and 
for  a  long  time  preserved,  for  most  of  the  genera  of  Xan- 
thoxylaeeer,  proves  sufficiently  how  near  the  affinity  is  be- 
tween them  and  what  used  to  be  called  Terebintacen.  If, 
with  Brown  and  Kunth,  the  latter  are  divided  into  several 
orden,  Xantboxylacete  urill  be  most  inunediately  allied  to 
Biineraeea  and  CotmaraeeB,  agreeing  with  the  fbmer  in 
the  genera  with  a  simple  fhiit,  and  with  the  latter  in  thoie 
with  a  compound  one.  Notwithstanding  the  distance 
^vhiL■h  usually  intervenes  in  classifications  between  Auran- 
tiftccs  and  Terebintaceic,  there  are  nevertheless  many 
points  of  resemblance  between  theiu  ;  Correa  de  Serra  has 
pointed  out  a  paaeage  from  one  to  the  other  through 
Cookia.  Kunth,  in  new-modelling  the  genus  Am3rris,  and 
in  considering  it  the  type  of  a  distinct  brder,  suspects  its 
near  affinity  with  Aurantiacese ;  we  cannot  therefore  be 
surprised  at  the  existence  aUo  of  relations  between  the 
latter  and  Xanthoxylacese.  A  mixture  of  bitter  and  aro- 
matic principles,  the  presence  of  receptacles  of  oU,  that  are 
scattered  over  every  part,  which  ^ve  a  pellucid  dotted  ap- 

Satmnce  to  the  mivea,  and  wluoh  eovcv  the  ifaid  of  the 
lit  with  opaque  spaces, — all  these  charaetera  give  the 
two  families  a  considerable  degree  of  analogy.  This  has 
already  been  indicated  by  Jussieu  in  speaking  of  Toddalia, 
and  in  his  remaik.-i  upon  the  families  of  Aurantiaces  and 
Tercl)intftce:r  ;  and  it  is  confirmed  by  the  continual  mix- 
ture in  all  large  herbaria  of  unexamined  plants  of  Terebin- 
tacea>,  Xanthoxylaccae,  add  Anrantiacece.  The  fhlit  of 
tiM  Aunuitiacex  is  however  extremely  different;  their 
seeds  resembling,  as  they  do,  Terebintaceee,  are  on  that 
very  account  at  variance  with  Xanthoxyh\ee;p,  but  at  the 
same  time  establish  a  further  uoiul  of  affinity  Ijetween  them 
and  some  Rutaceous  plants  which  are  dt-stitute  of  albumen. 
Unisexual  flowers,  fruit  separating  into  distinct  cocci,  seeds 
:>olitarv,  or  twin  in  these  cocci,  enclosing  a  usually  smooth 
and  bMckish  integumeat,  which  is  even  sometimes  hol- 
lowed out  on  its  inner  edge ;  a  fleshy  albumen  surrounding 
an  e:iibryo,  the  radicle  of  which  is  superior, — a:  r  all  points 
(li  aiialu>(V  between  Xanthoxylact.i?  sntl  Euiihnrbiaceii-, 
partii  ularly  between  those  whicli  have  in  their  male  tlosvers 
from  four  to  eight  stamens  inserted  round  the  rudiment  of 
»  pistil,  and  in  the  female  flowers  cells  with  two  suspended, 
unudly  collateral  ovals.  Finally  several  Xantbojgflaeeous 
plants  have  in  their  haint,  ttnd  espei  i  illy  in  their  foliage, 
a  marked  resi  niblance  to  the  Ash.  The  ilirpcious  flowers 
of  Fraxinus,  ila  ovivry,  the  two  cells  of  which  are  com- 
pressed, having  a  sinu;le  style,  twu  ovules  in  the  isiside  and 
scales  on  the  outside,  ond  which  finally  changes  into  a 
Kamara,  which  is  1-celled  and  l*c«eded  by  abortion, — all 
establish  certain  points  of  contact  between  Ptelea  and 
Fkmsmis.*  (Lindley.  Nat.  Syti.,  p.  135.) 

The  species  of  XanthoxylaePaj  are  found  chiefly  in 
America,  especially  in  the  tropical  parts.  A  lew  ot  the 
species  are  found  in  Africa,  in  the  Isles  of  France  and 
Madajj^ascar,  in  India  and  China.  One  only  is  a  native  of 
New  Holland. 

All  this  order  to  a  greater  or  lees  extent  poMaaartaiatic 
and  pungent  properties.  Hm  species  Which  are  best  known 

and  used  on  account  of  these  properties  belong  to  the 
genera  Xantkoxpium,  Bntcea,  JUeUa,  Toddalia^  and  Ail- 
ant  hut.  Tho  fiilkmhilf  tie  the  essential  dumeteft  of  these 
genera 

Xan^oxyhm.  Calyx  3-  4-  5-parted,  with  an  equal 
number  of  petals  and  stamoaa ;  the  styles  eoual  in  number 
to  the  carpets,  distinct  or  connected  at  the  apex ;  the 

carpi'ls  1-B,  sessile  or  sMpitate.  2-valved,  1-  2-seodedi  the 
leaves  simple,  temat^-,  and  unci jiially  pinnate. 

Brucea.  The  talyx  l-i^artal .  1 'petals,  •}  stamens;  4 
s^rl«^distincti  4  drupes,  1-seeded;  the  leaves  unequally 


Ptelea.    The  cayx  4-  r>-partcd  ;  the  petals  4-5,  the  ' 
stamens  4-5,  the  fruit  compressed,  2-  ;j-celled ;  the  ctlk 
1-seeded,  turgid  in  the  centre,  each  cell  expanded  ials  as 
orbicular  reticulated  vring;  the  haves  mastly  of  Aim, 
sometimes  of  five  leaflets. 

Toddalia.  The  calyx  5-toothed ;  the  petals  Si,  tbt 
stamens  S,  the  stigma  almost  sessile,  peltate ;  the  fhat 
fleshy,  5-furrowed,  5-cellcd ;  the  cells  I-«eeded  i  theluva 
trifoliate ;  the  nale  and  ftmtle  Aowon  on  dMlmBt 
branches. 

Ailauthut.  The  flowers  polygamous,  the  ealft 
the  petals  5:  the  stamens  10,  unequal;  the 
rising  from  oie  notches  of  the  ovaries ;  the  carpeh  ii, 

ton  true-shaped,  compressed,  membrancns,  tumid  in  th« 
middle,  l-cellwl,  l-secded  ;  the  seeds  compressed,  album« 
absent,  the  leaves  uneciually  pinnate. 

The  species  of  Xantnoxylum  are  trees,  or  shrub»*itli 
the  petioles,  leaves,  and  branches  usually  furnished  wisli 
prickles.  like  the  whole  order  to  which  tney  bel«iftl% 
posse»  imBHie  nd  pungent  properties,  and  in  fam 
in  the  countiiei  wfaoM  tliqr  gtmr  imdtt  tlN  aiwd 
Peppers. 

X.  fraTineum  has  unequally  pinnated  left\ cs  with  fm 
or  five  pairs  of  ovate  obsoletety  ^rrulatcd  leaflets,  terett 
unarmed  petioles,  stipular  prickles,  and  axilla^  comsbi 
This  plant  Is  a  tree  attaininf  aheidit  of  fiwitceaor Iflia 
feet,  Md  is  in  Inhabitant  or  rfofOt  America  ftom  Cxak 
to  Virginia.  The  bark  of  thi'^  tree  and  it.s  capsular  £•-". 
have  a  hot  acrid  taste,  and  are  much  used  as  a  remedy 
the  toothache  :  it  is  on  this  account  called /ooM'ifAf /fft 
and  this  name  is  now  applied  to  all  the  ^cies  of  Xo- 
thoxylum.  A  tincture  Of  the  bsik  i«  leooauoeddtd  at 
remedy  in  rhenmatisiB, 

X  hytmcit  is  a  native  of  Bnufl,  fai  the  provfoeeiofft 

Calheruie  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  It  has  white  flcir:-' 
unequally  pinnate  leaves,  wi;h  3  or  6  pairs  of  obnu'.f, 
blunt,  c  ienate-st  rrated,  nearly  sessile  leaflets,  which  i"* 
glandular  on  the  margins ;  the  rachis  Iiardly  winged;  ti» 
flowers  in  racemose  panicles.  This  tree  is  called  Cm- 
triiho  in  Bcaiil,  and  the  natives  tblke  oio  of  a  povdvcf 
the  bark  for  the  ear-ache.  The  wood  is  dso  good  Hi 
Useful  for  many  purposes. 

X  Biidnirifiii  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indie-^,  in  Slel 
It  is  armed  with  small  incurved  prickles,  ami  ]\^-  "ir 
equally  or  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  with  3  or  G  yni:ii 
unequal  ovato-lanceolate,  entire,  acuminate,  smooth  k^: 
lets.  It  is  called  in  India  Budnatgt  and  the  nstivcf » 
the  seeds,  whieh  have  a  warm  spicy  flavonr,  mfdiriwllf- 
The  tViiit  is  about  the  size  of  a  ])ea,  and  tho-OUternii 
conUuns  an  exeeedingly  liairratit  balsam. 

A',  lihrtsii  is  a  native  of  the  mnuntalnmts  parii  cf 'fe 
coast  of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  large  spresding  ti«i:,ii- 
taining  a  height  of  00  feet.  It  is  armed  with  pricUes,iif 
has  abruptly  pinnate  leaves,  with  8  or  16  pairs  of  Itocto- 
latci  fiilcate,  smooth,  entire  leaflets,  all  nearly  eqatl  i 
size.  The  unripe  cnps'.ilc  of  the  fniit  referable  bema 
and  have  An  aiomatic  taste  similar  to  tlie  skin  of  if^i^ 
orange.  The  seeds  are  aromatic  also  and  acrid,  resenii .i'; 
black  pepper.  The  bark  has  also  the  same  proputi"^-  ' 
with  a  Ditter  principle  added.  In  the  Telinga  Isngut:- 
this  tree  is  called  BhitUhmmuh  «hieh  maMw  CouociJ-dti; 
and  it  is  under  the  branches  of  this  fi«e  thst  flu  U 

people  assemble  to  discuss  all  mnttrro  of  public  interrsl. 

X.  emnrgmatum  is  a  native  of  ('•aba  and  Janiaic*.  !• 
is  unarmed,  and  has  uiu  ijViall  v  jinmate  leave-s.  with 'Iv*' 
3  pairs  of  ovate,  cmarginate  leaflets.  It  is  a  tree 
20  leel  in  height,  with  the  branches  inclining  to  1S( 
ground.  On  burning  the  wood  of  this  tree,  the  tnwkt 
is  exceedingly  odorinfotts,  and  is  supposed  to  have  ben 
the  origin  of  the  flne  scent  which  Cohifldlttl  pMseivH 
before  discovering  the  inkud  of  Cuba. 

Most  of  the  otiitr  speeics  of  Xantho\\ lum  po«««i-'«- 
matic  properties,  and  are  used  ior  condmients  or  niediciD« 
where  they  grow.  The  capaalal  Md  seeds  of  X.hotu'': 
called  tfj^ul  by  the  natives,  are  used  in  India  for  ioios- 
cating  ftsh,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  fhghmtk  of  ^ 
cenna.  In  Japan  the  capsules  of  X  piperttum  are  u»m 
as  a  substitute  for  pepper.  Tlic  fruits  of  many  of  lh< 
species  are  also  held  to  be  antidotes  to  the  action  ra 
poisons  on  the  system,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  lh»t 
the  secretions  of  these  plants  would  be  found  valusbif 
stimulant  remedies  in  many  diseases.  The  hardy  spe^ 
w  ill  grow  ia  the  open  air  in  this  oounby*  end  *>* 
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ailapted  for  ornamenting  small  shrubberies.  They  may 
be  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by  slips  of  the  roots,  which 
should  first  be  planted  m  pots  and  plaoed  in  a  hot-bed 
till  the  young  planlB  are  strong  enough  to  be  removed. 

The  species  of  Bruoea  possessing  medicinal  properties 
are  the  J?,  antidyimterica  and  B.  Sumalrana.  Tlie  former 
species  is  a  native  of  A!)y.s.siiii:i,  and  is  known  bv  its  quite 
entire  leaflets,  which  are  clothed  with  rusty  villi  on  the 
nerves  beneath.  This  plant  i«  know  n  in  Abyssinia  by  the 
name  of  Wood-ginoot*  It  i«  used  in  that  oouatiyaia 
specific  in  drsentery.  H  cnrtalns  in  iti  baric  an  active 
principle  called  Bmcia,  rrhich  resrinliles  Strj'cfinia  in  its 
eflecl^  but  is  from  12  to  10  tinu'^  less  tru  rjrotic  than  that 
alkaloid.  The  B.  Sumatrana  \s iiaii\L>  of  SunKitra,  the 
Moluccas,  and  China,  and  is  said  to  have  properties  veiy 
aimiiar  to  those  of  the  first  qpecies. 

The  PteUa  trifoUaia  m  a  native  of  North  AiMriot,  and 
is  known  in  OuMda  bjr  the  name  of  the  three-leaved  adi. 
It  has  conrmbose  flowers,  with  tliree  ovate  acute  leaflets, 
the  middle  one  taperinj^  muclj  to  tlie  base.  1th  foUafre 
has  an  unpleasant  smcli  and  bitter  tahte,  and  the  youn? 
green  shoots  vre  ueed  in  infusion  as  an  anthelmintic. 
The  fruit  is  membranow  Mid  winged,  and  is  aromatic  and 
bitt«^  and  hai  been  waowunended  aa  a  iubstttnta  tat 

The  spedes  of  Toddnlii  arc  d  .vai  f  shrubs,  with  alter- 
nate trifoliate  leaves,  full  ol  pi  lluc  id  dots.  The  T.  acu- 
l^ata  is  covered  with  recMiviil  prickles  and  has  ovate- 
oblong  leaflets.  Several  varieties  of  this  species  have 
been  recorded,  and  are  found  in  Tarious  parts  of  the  East 
Indie%  in  OBgrhm,  the  Manntiwi  Mikbar,  and  the  Indian 
ArehipdafTO.  The  b«i1c  of  the  root  of  thia  plant  is  bitter 
and  aromatic,  and  is  employed  in  India  as  a  ri  medy  against 
the  remittent  fevers  which  are  cautrht  in  tlie  jiin£;les  of  tlie 
Indian  hills. 

The  species  oi  Amianthus  are  large  trees,  and  their  timber 
irused  for  various  purposes  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
IfTOw,  A.  glanduiota  is  a  native  of  Ciiina  and  the  Mu- 
laeeas,  where  it  b  caHed  Aitanto.  It  attains  a  height  of 
50  feet,  and  has  uncquallv  pinnate  leaves,  with  the  leaflets 
coarsely  toothed  at  the  base,  and  furnished  with  ghnds 
t>eneath  the  tectli.  The  loavts  of  this  tree  are  three  leet 
lonj; ;  the  flowers  are  of  n  whitish  crreen  colour,  and  exhale 
i  diMgieeaUe  odour.  When  th(  bark  is  wounded  it  gives 
Mit  n  mfaMMB  jniee.  which  hardens  in  a  ftw  days.  The 
irood  ii  hard  and  heavj,  and  iimaeeptible  of  a  verv  fine 
polish.  Tliistree  grows  well  in  England,  and  is  a  nand- 
lOme  addition  to  ornamental  plantations.  It  is  easily  pro- 
pagated by  slips  of  the  roots. 

A.  MaUibaricn  is  a  laree  tree,  and  is  a  native  of  Malabar, 
[t  has  abruptly  pinnate  1.  hvi  s,  entire  leaflets,  the  fruit  a 
Munaia  bhmt  at  both  ends  and  connected  together  at  the 
laae.  Th«wioodiinied1brBakin|7elieathsforspeara,&c. 
V  resinons  juice  flof^vs  from  the  bark  when  wmincted.  The 
ruit  is  triturated  with  maize  and  mixed  with  rice  in  decoc- 
ion.  and  wscd  as  an  application  in  ophthalmia. 

(Don  s  Miller ;  Lindlev.  Naiural  6tf9t«m  i  Burnett,  Oui- 
'imx  (^Botany  :  Bischofl*.  I«lrMI  Ar  BoUmikJ 

XANTHO'XYLUM.  [XAMHmnrMug 

XANTHUa  [LvciA.] 

XANTHUS  (SaV0nc\  one  of  the  early  Greek  bintorinns, 
vas,  according  to  Snidas,  a  yon  of  (.'andaules,  and  horn 
it  Sardes.  Strabo  f  xiii.,  p.  G'28  i  admits,  with  other  writers, 
hat  Xanthus  was  a  Lydian,  hut  he  says  it  is  not  known 
vlMther  he  was  really  a  native  of  Sanies.  As  to  the 
ime  in  tRdiich  he  lived,  we  loMyw,  from  a  fra^^aent  of 
'^phorUi  that  he  waa  older  flnm  Hnodotv,  who  ia  even 
aid  to  have  been  induced  by  Xanthus  to  undertake  his 
n^-af  historical  work.  But  it  ajipears  that  Xtinthus  cannot 
lave  Ijeen  much  older  than  Heroilotxis,  since  Diom  sms  oi 
lalicarnajaus  mentions  him  among  those  writers  who  lived 
hortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  from  one  of 
i^thus^  own  fn^dwnts  it  is  clear  that  he  wrote  hia  work 
nthe  rBi|^  of  Artaicrxes  !•«  who  reigned  from  46Kte 
125.  The  statement  of  tluidas,  that  he  was  bom  about  the 
ime  of  the  taking  of  Sardes  (by  the  lonians,  in  ii.c.  490  j, 
!-<>  agrees  with  these  facl.s.  Xanthus  wrote  a  work  on 
A'diR  '  AviutKti),  in  four  books,  in  tlic  Ionic  dialect,  of 
vhich  however  only  a  few  fragments  are  extant,  which  are 
neserved  in  Strabo  and  othn*  writars.  The  g^mneMas 
•f  tiicee  fragments  haa  been  thbmbJeetofnaehdiBanmion, 
lecaose  Athenacos  (xii.,  p.  SIR)  states,  on  the  authority  of 
Vjrtemon  of  Cassandrea.  that  IXonysius  sumamed  Scytho- 


bracbion  forged  a  work  on  Lydia  under  the  name  of  Xan- 
thus. But  in  the  firist  place,  the  existence  of  Xanthus  the 
historiia  cannot  be  doutited,  and  aecondly,  moat  of  the 
fragments  whidt  are  preserved  under  his  name  bear  the 

strong  internal  evidence  of  oeing  genuine;  and  lastly. there 
are  scarcely  any  that  can  be  di'ckred  spurious  with  cer- 
tainty. Diony.MUs  of  Halicamassus.  who  appears  to  have 
had  the  work  of  Xanthus  before  him,  speaks  of  it  with 
high  praise,  and  calls  the  author  a  man  most  intimately 
■oqtiamted  wiUi  the  antient  mythical  histoiy,  and  not  in- 
ferior to  any  of  thoee  who  Hui  written  on  Xydia.  6o  Ihr 
as  we  can  judge  from  the  extant  fragments,  which  contain 
valualile  mlbrmation  on  various  points,  especially  tiie 
hi-story  and  geography  of  Asia  Minor,  the  work  of  Xanthus 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  great  merit.  One  Menipnus, 
of  uncertain  date,  made  an  abridgment  of  the  work  of 
Xanthus.  (IXog.  Laeit.  vi.  lUlo  The  fragments  of 
J&mthus'k  *  Lydiaoa*  are  collected  In  Creozer'S  '  Hlitori- 
corum  Gmccorum  antiqtiissimonim  Fragmenta,'  p.  191, 
&c.,  and  in  C.  and  Th.  MiIIUts  •  Fragmenta  Historieomm 
Graecoruni,'  p.  3G,  Sec.  Some  antient  authors  attribute  to 
Xanthus  a  work  on  the  Ma^i  and  the  religion  of  Zomasler, 
but  the  two  fragments  which  are  quoted  from  it  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  work  was  the  production  jof  aome  late 
grammarian. 

(Mu-wiin  Critinivi.  vol.  i.,  p.  PO,  21B:  rre!i:^er,  in  the 
work  cited  above,  p.  135,  &c. ;  C.  and  Th.  MiiUer,  p.  xx., 
&e  ;  Welcker,  in  Seebode^  Ardunjvr  PkUa^  te  1890^ 
p.  70.  &c.) 

XAVIER,  ST.  FRANCIS.  I3ma»i  Ml«01ts.1 
XEMA^Lamas,  p.  3»L] 

XENOtilCATES  (XtwHcpirijcX  a  naSve  of  Chdeedon, 

was  bom  b.c.  306.    lie  w as  t  ri -itially  a  piipi^  of  vl^schines, 
the  Soeratic  philosopher,  and  tlien  of  Plato.    The  few- 
account 


fact.t  of  his  lite  are  chiefly  known  from  the  K 
of  Diogenes  Laerluis,  According  to  Diogenes  he  accom- 
panied Plato  to  Sicily.  Xenocrates  was  naturally  of  ft 
.slow  understanding, wluch  led  Plato  to  a^y thai  Zenecndea 
required  the  ^r,  hut  Aristotle  the  bit.  Bis  temperance 
was  proof  against  all  temptation,  and  there  are  stories  of 
his  t.ucce.s.-.fully  resi-stini:  a!l  the  solicitations  of  Lais  and 
Phr}  ne.  A  story  is  al.>o  luld  of  the  Athenians  allowing 
him  to  give  ilia  testimony  without  oath,  though  it  was  the 
universal  pnetion  to  rej^uire  a  witness  to  take  an  oath.  It 
does  not  seem  Yvy  oooBstent  with  this  stoiy  tiiat  he  should 
have  been  once  sold  for  a  dave  by  the  Athemana,  because 
he  could  not  pay  the  tax  which  was  imposed  on  the  met- 
oicoi,  or  resilient  alien.s.  Demetrius  I'halereus,  it  is  said, 
paid  the  money  and  relea.st*d  him;  this  laudable  act  is 
also  attributed  to  the  orator  Lycurgus.  Other  accounts  of 
his  having  been  sent  by  the  Athenians  as  amba— idOTlo 
King  PhiUp,  and  toAntipater  after  the  LamianwM^  m 
hardly  more  credible,  tie  sncceeded  Speusippus  rc.  830 
in  the  Academy,  of  which  he  was  at  the  head  for  twenty- 
five  years.  A  long  list  o!  his  writings  i.s  given  by  Laertius. 

\Ve  know  little  of  the  doctnnes  of  Xenocrates,  but  it  may 
be  inferred  that  he  exhibited  his  opinions  in  a  systematic 
form,  and  not  in  dialogues  like  his  master  Plato.  To  himia 
attributed  the  division  of  pliilosophv  into  Lagic»  Ethic* 
and  Phjvic  (Physics).  He  principally  occupied  binself 
with  attempting  to  reduce  the  ideal  doctrines  of  Plato  to 
Hiathematical  cTements.  He  a.s.<iumed  three  forms  of  Being 
fotVia) — the  sensuous,  that  which  is  perceived  by  the  in- 
tellect, and  that  which  is  compounded  and  consists  in 
opinion.  In  his  doctrines  wa  Me  the  tendency  of  the 
Academy  towards  the  Pythagowan  doetrinas  of  numbec 
Unity  and  duality  he  eomideiB  aa  the  |(ods  which  rule  the 
world,  and  the  soul  as  a  self-moving  number.  Other  like 
cuticeifs  fire  attributed  to  him.  Xenocrates  considered 
that  the  notion  ot  the  Deity  pervades  all  thitigs,  and  is 
even  in  the  animals  which  we  call  irrational.  He  also 
admitted  an  order  of  daemons,  or  something  intermediate 
between  the  dii^  and  the  mortal,  which  he  made  to 
consist  in  the  eonditioos  of  the  aool.  In  his  ethical  teach- 
ing he  made  happiness  consist  not  in  the  possession  of  a 
viriuous  mind  only,  but  also  of  all  the  spowen  that  mi- 
nister to  it  and  enable  it  to  efl'ect  its  purpose*. 

The  dialogue  *  Axioohus,'  On  Dea!U),  which  is  usual^ 
assigned  to  AeachiDMi Iwa  iMMimavtiati Jttnlnifed  to 
Xenocrates. 

It  seems  almost  impeasible  to  fbnn  out  of  the  'scattered 

notices  of  Xenocrates  anytliing  Hfce  a  connected  view  of 
his  system :  and  what  we  can  Team  of  it  is  not  calculated 
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to  ndw  HI  raffnt  the  lov  of  hi>  works.  An  anecdote  in 

Laertiiis  in  pertinent,  as  sViowini^  that  Iw  did  not  expect  a 
person  to  come  fo  the  study  of  j.ihilosopliy  without  the  ne- 
cessary preparation.  A  ni:in  wtui  was  unacquainted  with 
muiic,  geometry,  and  astronomy  wished  to  become  hi* 
pupil,  bttt  Xenucrates  told  him  to  be  gone,  tn  he  had  not 
yet  sfot  hold  oC  the  handles  of  philosophy. 

(Iffiogenes  Laertius,  iv.,  Xenoeratea,  and  the  Notet  of 
Menace;  Ritter,  Gfurhichte  der  PhiUmmhie,  \<A.'n.^ 

XENO'CHATES  {ZivoKodrnO,  of  Aphrodisias,  a  Greek 
physiciao,  who  is  commonly  supposed  to  havo  lived  in  the 
reij^  of  the  emperor  Tiberius  (a.d.  14-37 though  some 
erittea  are  inclined  to  place  him  about  b.c.  40,"  but  the 
only  authority  on  this  point  is  a  passage  in  Galen  (torn, 
iii.,  p.  130)  which  strongly  supports  the  comnion  opinion. 
Respecting  the  life  and  literar)'  activity  of  Xenocrates  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  he  wrote  a  work  '  Un  the  Ad- 
vantages or  the  Nutriment  derived  from  Animals'  Otpi 
f%  M  rwv  AfiXfiac  or  rpsf «c ;  Galen,  torn,  ii.,  p. 
132 ;  Clemens  Alennd.,  Strvmai^  i.,  p.  717).  Hus  work, 
which  is  often  referred  to,  and  roust  have  consisted  of 
several  books,  as  the  iirst  is  quoted  by  Galen,  is  now  lost, 
but  a  considerable  fraemenl  of  it,  which  treats  of  the 
nutriment  which  we  denve  from  aquatic  animals  (iripi 
diri  rwv  ivv(^v  rfMf^c)-  s'iH  extant,  and  contains 
nunj  aound  observations  on  this  branch  of  natund  hisloiy. 
A  Latin  Tendon  of  this  Ihqnnent  is  contained  in  Orifaaalua, 
'  Collectanea  Medica'  fii.  5S  ;  the  (Jreek  dririnal,  though 
not  quite  complete,  was  first  published  by  CJour.  Gesner, 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  .1.  B.  Raaarius,  and  Scholia, 
Ziiridi,  155U,  8vo.  More  complete  MSS  exist  at  Ham- 
burg, in  the  Vatican  library,  and  at  Paris,  and  from  them 
the  aubscqucot  cditois  have  completed  tlie  text  of  the 
treatiBe.  The  next  edition  alter  that  of  Gesner  is  tiiat  of 
J.  A.  Fabricius,  in  his  '  Bibliotheca  Gmeca'  ix..  p. 
fee.  of  the  old  edition),  which  was  followi-d  by  that  of 
J.  G.  F.  Franz  (Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  1774.  «vo.,  with 
various  readings,  notes,  and  a  j^lossary  ;  a  second  and  im- 
proved edition  appeared  at  Leipsi^,  1779,  SvoO.  and  that 
of  Naplea  (1794^  8vo.,  with  neiv  various  rciulings  and  notes 
tiy  the  editor  Catetanus  de  Ancora>.  The  best  critical  edi- 
tion of  the  Greek  text  is.  thnt  of  A.  Coray  Paris,  1814, 
8vo.),  which  also  contains  Galen's  work  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. It  ia  Corny 's  opinion  that  the  author  of  the  work  *  On 
the  Nutriment  derived  from  Animala*  ia  not  the  physician 
Xenooalca.  but  the  philosopher  Xenoeratea. 

XENOPELTIS,  fteinwaitlt »  name  for  a  genus  of  ser- 
pents which  have  two  great  tnansrular  and  imbricated 
plates  behnu!  the  eyes,  so  that  they  are  confounded  with 
the  scales  which  succeed  them,  and  which  alone  become 
smaller.  The  form  belongs  to  the  great  group  of  CobAer 
ifiUnberidm*  Swainaon.  who  writes  Zenopeltit). 

XENCPHANES  {Xtvo^vnc),  a  naHve  of  Colophon  in 
Ionia.  His  period  is  uncertain.  Diogenes  says  that  he 
flourished  in  the  60th  Olympiad  { b.c.  5;i8\  which  will  bring 
him  somewhat  about  the  period  of  Anaximander.  Cicero 
says  that  he  was  a  little  before  Anaxagoras.  Apollodonis 
ftxes  his  birth  in  the  40th  Olympiad,  or  about  n.c.  620. 
Though  it  is  not  said  that  he  ever  resided  at  Elea  (Velia) 
in  It^y,  yet  this  must  be  asmimed  to  be  so,  as  he  is  always 
considered  the  father  of  the  Kleatic  school.  Klea  was 
was  founded  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Ionia,  after  they  had  lelt 
their  country,  which  was  invaded  by  the  I'ereians  under 
Cyma  (a-c.  546).  The  date  of  the  toundation  of  Elea  is 
find  about  b.c.  536 ;  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to 
the  fact  that  Xenophanes  was  one  of  the  colonists  of  Elea. 
TTie  statement  of  Diogenes  Laertius  is,  that,  Iwing  driven 
ftom  his  country,  he  lived  at  Zancle  and  (.'atana  in  Sicily, 
which  is  rather  vague.  According  to  Timicua,  Xeno- 
phanes waaatfll  Hvmg  in  the  time  of  the  find  Hieni  and 
SpiohMmnb  or  AwA  ax.  477.  which  ia  entivdy  tneouiaU 
cnt  witti^  statement  of  Apoilodonia.  His  veiiea  quoted 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  make  him  ninety-two  ycwaof  age 
at  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and,  according  to  llie 
chronology  of  Apollodorua,  this  would  be  his  h;:i'  in  the 
year  b.c.  .'>27.  But  according  to  Apollodonis  he  lived  even 
till  the  time  of  Darius  and  Cyrus ;  and  the  first  year  of  the 
first  Daiius  ia  ajc  fi21 .  In  tlua  uncertainlnr  perhaps  it 
w  saliest  to  adopt  the  opinion  that  he  lived  DttWMn  the 

time  of  PvthagonLs  and  Heraclitus,  Ibr  he  mcntiOlia  Pffim^ 
gorsH  and  is  mentioned  by  Heraclitus. 

Xenophanes  wtL^  a  poet  and  a  philosopher.  He  wa«  one 
«f  the  elejpac  poets  of  Greece,  and  his  elegies  are  of  the 


symposiac  ehmmcter.    A  pleasing  fragment  of  one  of 

his  symposiac  poems  is  preserved  in  Athenms  fxi.* 
ed.  Ca-saub.),  who  has  also  preserved  some  of  nis  elejfiae 
veT>es  X.,  p.  4l;j  ,  in  which  Xenophanes  exalts  wisdoia 
above  strength,  and  six  verses  on  the  luxury  of  th«- 
Lydiaaa  («!.,  527).     He  also  wrote  an  epic  of  two 
thonaand  versaa  on  the  foundation  of  Elea :  and  a  poem 
on  the  Ibondation  of'  his  natire  city,  Colophott.  The 
philosophical  doctrines  of  Xenophanes  were  expressed 
in  a  poetic  lorm,  and  Irom  the  few  fragments   of  hi* 
poetiT  which  !■(  main,  and  the  brief  notices  of  him  by 
other  writers,  we  collect  what  we  know  of  his  doctrines. 
He  attacked  Heaiod  and  Homer,  lioth  in  hexameter  verses, 
elegiacs,  and  iambiA  vecwa  (aa  Diomnea  states),  tor  their 
representations  of  tiie  deities,  to  whom  those  poetn  attri* 
bute  all  the  weakness  and  vices  of  mortals.    He  taught 
that  God  wa*  One,  unlike  men  either  in  form  or  mind. 
He  said  that  men  thought  that  the  t^od^  wcic  produod. 
and  had  bodies  and  feelings  like  their  own ;  and  to  show 
the  absurdity  of  likening  the  divine  to  tne  human,  h« 
added,  that  if  animals  couhi  make  representations  of  the 
deities,  they  would  make  the  representations  like  them- 
selves.   Assimiinic  thnt  the  deify  is  the  most  powerful 
beings,  he  proves  that  he  must  of  necessity  be  One,  all 
alike,  all  endued  with  equal  powers  of  seeing,  compre- 
hending^ and  healing;  he  is  the  oomprehenaive  unity  u 
which  all  things  are,  or,  aa  Cieero  expreaaea  it.  ;ali 
things  are  One.  and  this  One  is  unchangeable,  and  it  b 
God,  unpro<luced  and  elemal.'    He  is  eternal,  tie  cause  hp 
could  not  proceed  from  anything  else  ;  pure  intellect  an: 
reason.   His  notions  of  the  deity  were  obscurely  express**! 
and  not  very  logically  maintained  in  his  assertion  that  the 
deity  is  of  a  spherical  fimn,  neither  limited  nor  unlimited 
ndther  moving  nor  at  rest.  God  rales  and  direeto  all,  sad 
things  as  they  appear  to  us  are  the  imperfect  manifestahoM 
of  the  one  eternal.    We  cannot  through  them  attain  to  a 
[>erfect  knowledi^e  of  w  hat  he  is,  and  all  onr  iniiairieB iiAo 
the  true  nature  of  things  are  vain. 

"  No  maD  ha*  »mi  Ihr  trnth,  itod  man  .linU  orm 
Kuvw  mtuA  to  tmtii  of  OuA  utd  of  iha  Taivvnc. 
Vnt  duMM  on*  ekuMw  to  mv  wtial'i  nrar  lo  tralh. 

Suit       known  lUM^ht,  .'iiiti  iloui.l  i.  river  all.  ' 

Tluis  God's  true  nature  cannot  be  known.  Man  mii^'f 
contemplate  individual  things  as  they  appear,  which  ha^^ 
no  real  existence  of  themselve%  and  while  tie  atiiTes  tn 
reach  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  is  distracted  batween  flat 
vain  effort  and  the  appearances  to  which  he  cannot  assign 
truth.  Something  like  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of 
his  doctrines,  the  striking  feature  of  which  is  the  recognt 
tion  of  the  opposition  between  the  pure  truth  and  the  seo- 
anooB  appearances.  [Buunc  School.]  Ha  plviiaa]  das> 
\nm\9  aril  hairiljr  knorm.  nir  npt  hj  a  fnw  taBiiii  wal<  iinnln 
and  it  ia  dHlenlt  to  reeonstruct  this  part  of  nu  system.  It 

is  not  easy  to  sec  from  the  extant  fragments  what  is  tht 
connection  between  his  physical  and  thet)]og-ual  systeni. 
but  the  right  c  (inception  of  his  physical  system  is  con- 
nected with  the  right  undentanding  of  his  theology.  It 
is  worth  mentioning,  as  an  isolated  fkot,  that,  acoordin; 
to  Cicero,  he  said  that  the  moon  is  inhsJ>ited,  and 
that  it  contained  many  citiea  and  mountaina.  Ciceru 
remarks  that  lua  venns  warn  not  ao  good  aa  thoac  of  Em- 
pedocles. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  whether  the  ^stem  of 
Xenophanes  was  Pantheistic.  A  modern  writer  (Cooaia^ 
has  taken  some  paina  to  dear  him  from  what  he  eUk  thi» 

accusation  of  Pantheism,  or  the  conception  of  every  thin? 

j  as  the  one  God.  The  notion  ol  an  absolute  unity  is  th-- 
necessary  result  of  all  reflection  upon  thr  miiurt  oi  tiurj- 
the  mind  can  conceive  only  one  first  cause,  one  power 
wbidi  pervades  and  aoalains'all  things.  When  men  firtf 
beSMi  to  attempt  to  nqpam  their  conceptions  of  the  Daily 
and  of  the  nnirene,  tte  language  of  pnilosophy  was  un- 
formed, and  hence  it  is  po^silile  that  their  woros  may  to 
us  sometimes  express  what  s\ns  not  intendetl.    Now  some 

]  later  writers  certainly  attribute  expressions  to  Xenophanes 
from  which  we  might  infer  that  his  doctrine  waa  Ban- 

'  theistic ;  but  the  passages  of  the  earlier  writen^  such  as 
Aristotle,  distinctly  show  that,  in  such  passageaat  least,  he 
speaks  of  God  as  a  Being  eternal  and  distinct  from  thr 
visible  universe.  In  order  to  brin?  him  under  the  impu- 
tetion  of  Pantheism,  we  ought,  as  ( 'oiu»in  remarks,  to  he 
able  to  show  that  he  applied  titose  term.s  to  the  visible  ani> 
verse  which,  according  to  Aristotle  and  other  ipiod 
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thorities,  he  applied  to  Grod.  Xenophanes  did  form,  it 
appears,  a  distinct  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  Di-itj-, 
but  he  did  not  raduce  to  any  qntematic  form  Um  mode  in 
which  the  Deihr  mtut  be  viewed  in  leletion  to  flie  iritihle 
phenomena.  He  speaks  of  the  Deity  as  a  self-existing 
aJl-powerlul  Being  ;  and  he  also  speaks  of  all  Ihings  iis 
being  God.  Thus  his  system,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain 
it,  !ef\  room  either  for  the  Pantheistic  interpretation  or  for 
the  doctrine  of  pure  Deism.  Aristotle  aays  (Metaph.^  i.  ft) 
that  Xenopheaea  intraduced  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of 
the  one  eeeordinjf  to  reason  end  the  one  aeeording  to 

matter;  but  he  said  uothing  clear  on  this  subject,  nor  did 
he  ascertain  the  nature  of  each,  liut  looking  at  the  whole 
heavens  he  ^id,  the  One  is  God.  Tlie  system  of  Xeno- 
l^anei  is  discussed  at  great  len^h  by  Cousin  Jitog. 
oMv^  art.  *  Xenophanes')'  <u>d  with  considerable  inge- 
nuity. This  article  and  the  references  at  the  end  of  the 
present  article  will  indicate  all  the  sonrces  which  the 
reader  may  wish  to  cnnsult  on  this  ohsL-nre  subject. 

The  work  attributed  to  Aristotle,  entitled  '  On  Xeno- 
phanes, Zeno,  and  Gorgias,'  should  be  entitled  '  On  Melis- 
■us,  Xenoptutfiesi  and  Gonus :'  it  contains  a  condensed 
▼ieW  and  a  critieinn  of  the  Eleatic  philoaophy.  {Hiogra- 
phiceU  Dictionary  of  the  Society  for  the  DtflWoo  of  Use- 
ful Knowledge,  art. '  Aristotle.') 

The  chief  fragments  of  Xenophanes  are  collected  in 
Hitter  and  Preller, '  Historia  Philosophiae  Graeco-KomanRe 
«X  fontium  locis  contexta,'  Hamburg,  \K\H\  and  they 
were  edited  by  Simon  Kartstsn,  Brussels,  1830,  8vo. 

(Diogenes  LSerHus,  Xenophanet;  Ritter,  OM^kktt 
tier  Phflnsnphie,  vol.  \.) 

XE'N(^PHON  iStrofC^v),  the  son  of  Grvllus,  an  .Mhe- 
nian  ntizon,  wa-s  a  native  of  the  Attic  iiemu.s  Enheia. 
Ttie  only  extant  biography  of  Xenophon  is  by  Diogenes 
Laertiua,  which,  as  usual,  is  carelessly  written ;  but  this 
lNOBa|dnr  ud  the  scattered  notices  of  antient  writers, 
oomlnnea  with  what  may  be  collected  from  Xenophon's 
own  works,  are  the  only  matoi  i;i!s  for  his  life. 

There  is  no  direct  authority  either  for  the  time  of  Xeno- 
phon's  birth  or  death,  but  these  dates  may  be  approximated 
to  with  reasonable  probabibty.  Laertius  and  Strabo  state 
that  Socrates  saved  Xenophoralife  at  the  battle  of  De^um, 
B.C.  404,  a  flust  which  there  aeema  no  reaaon  far  rejecting, 
%nd  IVom  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  Xenophon  was 
i>om  about  h.c.  444.  In  his  'Hellenica'  ivi.  4,  35  he 
mentions  the  assassination  of  Alexander  of  Pherae,  whii  li 
took  place  b.c.  357,  and  Xenophon  was  of  course  alive  in 
that  year.  This  agrees  well  enough  with  Lucian's  state- 
ment that  Xenopnon  attained  the  age  of  above  ninety 
(^Maerob.  21).  Much  has  been  said  as  to  Xenophon's  age 
at  the  time  of  his  ioining  the  expedition  of  the  younger 
Cyras,  B.C.401 ;  and  the  dispute  turns  on  the  point  whether 


 in  place  of  '  Xenophon,'  the  best  MSS.  read 

*  TTieopompus :"  it  is  also  observed  that  the  term  netinu- 
rti-s  was  not  confined  to  young  men,  but  was  sometimes 
applied  to  men  of  forty  at  least.  Besides  ttiis,  those 
who  contend  that  he  was  Jtolty  or  upwards  in  the  year  b.c. 
401*  rely  on  anoUier  passage  in  the  *  Anabasis'  (vii.  2,  R). 
where  he  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  who  seemed  oM  enough  to 
have  a  marriageable  daus^hter.  On  the  whole  thtie  is 
nothing:  in  the  '  Anabasis'  inconsistent  with  a  date  about 
the  year  h.c.  444,  which  may  be  asai^necl  as  that  of  his 
birth.  This  subject  and  other  points  in  the  chronology  of 
Xenophon  have  been  discussed  by  C.  W.  K^nr  (Z)e 
Jtnu^honti*  Vitd  QtutHunut  Critietf^  Halle,  1898). 

According  to  Laertius,  Xenophon  became  the  pupil  of 
Socrates  at  an  early  age.  There  is  also  a  notice  in  Phi- 
iostratus  of  his  receiving  lessons  from  Prodicus  of  Ceos 
while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Boeotia,  but  there  is  no  other 
evidence  as  to  tJie  ftct  of  his  havimr  ikllen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Boeottaas.  In  the  fable  of  the  Choice  of  Hetvules 
(Memnrob.,  ii.  1)  Xenophon  does  not  give  any  indication  of 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  Prodicus ;  but  nothing  can 
hf  concluded  from  such  an  omission.  Photius  states  that 
he  was  also  a  pupil  of  Isocrates,  who  was  however  younger 
thn  Xenophon.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  pnibable  that  he  wa» 
a  pupil  of  laocnitea  before  the  year  ».c.  401.  Athenaeus 
Cx.  487,  cmL  OasMdi.)  aln  qinotna  a  saying  of  Xenophon  at 
tki  %Mm  of  Dioofma  flw  TjmA,  hot  he  does  not  say 


whether  the  older  or  younger  tyrant  is  meant.  The  older 
tyrant  reigned  till  b.c.  367,  and  it  is  more  likely,  if  Xeno- 
phon ever  went  to  Syracuse,  that  he  weut  Ijcfova  B«.  907 
than  after.  It  is  not  known  if  Xi  nnphon  wrote  any- 
thing before  the  year  h.c.  401,  thnnpli  I.etronne  with  con- 
siderable plausibility  would  ai»!>ign  tiie  composition  of  ttic 
'  Banquet,'  or '  Sympoahun,'  and  of  the  *  Hiera^'  to  a  period 
before  b.c.  401. 

There  is  another  question  in  the  lift  of  Xenophon  that 
remaina  to  be  discmssed,  which  is  somewhat  connected 
with  the  chronology  of  his  own  Kfle  and  with  that  of  Thu- 
cydides.  Laertius  statt  s,  '  it  is  H,iid  that  Xenophon  made 
known  the  books  of  Tliucjdules,  which  were  tlien  un- 
known, though  it  was  it\  his  power  to  appropriate  them  to 
himself.'  There  baa  been  a  uiiference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
time  of  the  death  of  Thucydides,  and  Dud  well,  by  misun- 
dentanding  a  passage  in  the  hiatoiy  of  Thucydides  (.iii.  116) 
as  to  the  thira  eruption  of  Aetna,  which  is  there  men- 
tioned, has  cunclutkd  thut  he  was  alive  in  the  year  h.c. 
395.  But  this  is  a  mi>take.  The  third  eruption  there 
spoken  of  is  that  ot  the  year  B.C.  425,  the  hixth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  The  history  of  Thucydides  closes  with 
the  eighth  book,  and  the  year  b.c.  411,  the  twenty-fint  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  and  there  is  no  evidence  to  - 
render  it  in  the  slightest  degree  probable  that  he  ever 
finished  it.  That  he  intended  to  finish  it,  is  dear  enough 
from  the  first  chapter  of  the  first  book.  Tlie '  Hellenics'  of 
Xenophon  commence  where  the  history  of  lliucydideB 
breaks  o£  and'are  ft  eontimiation  of  the  work  of  Thwqr- 
didea.  Tmieyffides  wu  reeallcd  ftom  exile  n.c.  403,  but 
it  is  not  known  how  lon»r  he  sorrfvcd  his  recall.  The  fact 
of  his  not  hanng  tinuhed  his  liiston*  leads  to  a  probable 
concluuon  that  he  did  not  survive  the  termination  of  thi- 
war  many  years,  but  such  conclusion  is  only  a  moderate 
probabiliqr,  for  there  are  many  reasons  besides  wuit  of 
timew^a  nm  does  not  finish  a  luge  undeitakiaf . 

Lsbfonne  assumes  that  Thneydidcs  did  not  sumTe  Qie 
year  b.c.  402,  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  fixing  on  this 
year,  and  Letronne  has  been  induced  to  do  it  simply  in 
order  to  give  to  Xenophon  the  honour  of  making  known 
the  books  of  Thucydides  before  the  year  s  c.  401 ;  for  we 
an  certain,  he  says,  that  Xenophon  was  at  Athens  in  the 
year  b.c.  402.  But  though  we  may  admit  the  truth  of  the 
story,  that  Xenophon  was  the  firn  editor  of  Thucydides, 
and  may  even  have  addotl  the  eighth  book  from  trie  ma- 
teiials  collected  by  the  historian,  there  is  no  reston  for 
tixing  the  date  of  this  publication  beibn  the  year  hjc  401 
rather  than  after. 

In  B.C.  401  Xenophon  w«nt  to  Sardes  to  Cyrus,  the 
Persian,  the  brother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  king  of  Persia. 
He  tells  us  himself  {Anab.,  i.  1)  the  circumstances  of  this 
journey.  Proxenua,  Xenophon's  friend,  was  then  with 
Cyrus,  and  he  invited  Xenophon  to  come,  and  promised  to 
introduce  him  to  Cyrus.  Xenophon  took  the  advice  of 
Socrates  who^  fearing  that  Xenophon  ought  incur  the  die- 
pleasure  ofthe  Athenians  if  he  attached  hmudftoCynis,  in- 
asmuch as  Cynis  was  supposed  to  have  given  the  I.acef!ae- 
monians  aid  in  their  recent  wars  against  Athens,  advised 
Xenophon  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  Xenophon 
went  to  Delphi  and  asked  the  god  <  Apollo)  to  what  gods 
he  should  sacrifice  and  make  his  vows  in  order  to  secure 
succMa  in  the  enterprise  which  he  meditated.  Ihe  god 
gave  him  his  answer,  bat  Socrates  blamed  him  fiir  not 
a-sking  whether  he  should  undertake  the  voyage  or  not. 
However,  as  he  had  obtained  an  answer  from  the  god, 
Socrates  advised  him  to  follsw  the  god's  commands,  and 
accordingly  XenophC)n  set  out  for  Sardes,  where  he  found 
Cyrus  and  Proxenus  just  icady  to  leave  the  city  on  an 
expedition.  This  steiy  is  cliacMsteriBtie  both  of  Soeiatce 
and  Xenophon. 

It  was  ^ven  out  by  Cyrus  that  his  expedition  waa  against 
the  Pisidians,  and  all  the  Greeks  in  the  army  were  de- 
oeived,  except  Clearchus,  who  wais  in  the  secret.  The 
object  of  Cyrus  was  to  dethrone  his  brother,  and  after  ad- 
vancing a  short  distance  it  became  iqiparent  to  all  the 
Greeks,  who  however,  with  the  exception  of  a  few,  deter- 
mined to  follow  him.  Alter  a  long  march  through  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  the  sandy  tract  east  of  the  Kuphrates, 
the  two  brothers  met  at  Cunaxa,  not  tar  irom  Babylon. 
Cyrus  fell  in  the  almost  bloodless  battle  that  ensued,  his 
barbarian  troopa  were  jdiaQOuraged  and  dimeesed,  and  the 
Greekiwere  left  alone  in  tin  emlit  of  tfaePendan  empire. 
"  by  eooBoa  ooment  invitad  to  take  tht 
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command,  bvit  he  and  many  of  the  GnA  ebmmanders 
vrcrc  shortly  aller  massacred  bf  the  treachery  of  Tissa- 
abernn.  tm  Petiim  Mtnp,  who  Mting  lor  th«  king. 
It  wts  Vwtw  that  Xenoption  cAme  wMml.  He  ha^  hitherto 

merely  followed  the  army  of  C^Tiis,  nnd  liml  m  i^hi^r  hold 
a  command  nor  even  been  considcri'tl  as  a  soldier.  He 
introduces  hinr^plf  to  nur  notice  at  Ifie  iM'tjinnin?  Of  the 
thirnl  book  of  the  'Anabasis'  in  tliat  simple  manner  which 
diaracterizes  the  Ijfcrt  *rilers  of  antiquity.  From  this  lime 
Xenophon  became  one  of  the  most  active  leaders,  and 
under  hb  ttidieious  gaidanee  the  Qrfeeln  etftected  thdr 
retreat  northwards  across  the  high  lands  of  Annenia  and 
arrived  hi  Trapezus  (Trcbisond).  a  drei-k  colony  on  Ihe 
south-east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea.  [Anabasis  ]  From 
Titipezus  Xenophon  conducted  the  Grccl\s  to  Chrysopolis, 
Opposite  to  Byzantium.  Both  he  and  the  arniy  were  in 
great  distreu.  for  they  had  loat  eveivthing  in  me  retreat,  i 
and  they  were  flierefore  reader  enough  to  accept  the  pro- 
posals of  Seuthcs,  king'  of  Thrnro,  who  wished  to  have 
their  aid  in  rerovcring  the  kintcly  power.  The  Greeks 
porlbrnn-d  tlie  stipulated  services,  but  the  Tlirneian  would 
not  pay  ttic  amount  acreed  on,  and  it  v,;u>  not  till  after 
some  negotiations  that  Aenophon  obtained  a  part  of  what 
wae  due  to  the  army.  At  this  time  the  Lacedaemonian 
general  lliimbron  was  carr>'ing  on  a  war  wunet  Ti.ssa- 
nhernes  and  T'hamabazv.s,  and  he  invited  the  Greeks  under 
Xenophon  to  join  him.  At  the  request  ol  his  soldiers 
Xenophon  conducted  the  troops  back  into  Asi^  and  they 
joinea  the  army  of  Thimbron  i  it.c.  399).  Immediately 
oefore  givinsf  up  the  troops,  Xenophon  with  a  part  ol' 
them  made  an  expedition  into  the  plain  of  the  Caj'cus,  for 
the  purpose  of  plundering  a  weallny  Penian  named  Asi- 
date^^.  The  P  ersian  was  taken,  with  his  women,  children, 
horses,  aiu!  all  that  he  had.  Xenophon  received  a  good 
■hare  of  the  jilynder.    (  Ar/<io.,  vii.  R.  23.) 

It  is  luicertain  what  Xenophon  did  after  Riving  up  the 
troops  to  Thimbron.  He  n  niarks  (Anab.,  vii.  7,  ;>7),  just 
before  he  speaks  of  leading  the  troops  back  into  Asia,  that 
he  had  not  yet  been  banished ;  but  as  it  is  stated  by  various 
authorities  that  he  was  banished  by  the  Athenians  because 
he  joined  the  expedition  of  Cyrus  as^inst  the  Persian  kinpr, 
who  was  tlien  on  fiicndly  terms  with  the  Athenians  it  is 
mo«t  probable  that  the  sentence  of  banishment  wau  p;is.sed 
against  him  in  the  year  b.c.  3D9,  in  which  Socrates  was 
executed.  It  teems  reasonable  enough  that  the  execution 
of  Socrates  should  be  followed  or  accompanied  by  the 
banidiment  ef  his  pupil,  who  was  adding  to  his  former 
olTenee  that  of  putting  troops  in  the  hands  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  act  aj^ainst  the  Persian  king.  Lefronne 
assumes,  in  the  absence  of  evidence,  that  he  returned  to 
Athens  in  ii.c.  399.  But  it  is  much  more  likely  that  he 
stayed  with  Thimbron,  and  with  Dercylhda^  the  successor 
of  Thimbron  ;  and  there  are  various  p«Mj(«t  in  the  *  H^- 
lenica '  which  favour  the  conjectttre. 

Af^esilaus,  kin;;  of  Sparta,  was  sent  with  ah  army  info 
Asia,  B.C.  390,  and  Xenophon  was  vrith  him  during  the 
whole,  or  a  part  at  lejust,  of  this  Asiatic  ex])edition.  Atrc- 
silaus  was  recalled  to  Greece  u.c.  39-1,  and  Xenophon 
accompanied  him  on  his  return  {Anub.,  v.  3,  G),  and  he 
was  with  AgGsilaus  in  the  battle  against  his  own  countn*- 
i^en  at  Coroneia,  B.C.  364.  According  to  Plutarch,  he 
accomjianied  Ageulaaa  to  Sparta  hfter  the  haftTe  of 
Coroneia,  and  shortl;^  after  settled  himself  at  Scillits 
in  Eleia,  near  Olympia,  on  a  spot  which  the  Lacedat;- 
monians  pave  him,  and  here,  it  i^  said,  he  was  joined  liy 
his  wife  T'hilesia  and  her  children.  tPhilesia  was  appa- 
rently the  second  wife  of  Xenophon,  and  he  had  prona- 
bly  manied  her  ih.  Aiia.  On  the  advice  of  Agesilaus. 
he  sent  Mi  wns  to  'Sparta  to  he  educated.  Tim  X«bo>' 
phon  bad  become  an  exile  from  his  couQtiy  for  an  Mt  of 
treason,  or  what  \%a.s  equivalent  to  treason ;  he  had  reeeived 
a  pres<  nt  of  land  from  the  Laccdaem  ir.iar.s,  tlu'  <  nemies 
of  the  Athenians,  and  he  was  educating  his  children  in  ^ 
Spartan  usages.   .  j 

From  this  time  Xen<ffihon,took  no  nut  in  puUie  affairs. 
He  resided  at  Scillns,  Vhere  he  spent  iis'time  in  hunting,  | 
entertaining  his  frierds,  and  in  writing  some  of  his  later  i 
works.    Diogenes  T-'iertius  states  that  he  wrote  heto  his 
h:~'  iries  by  whuli  bi-  nii;st  mean  the  '  Anabasis'  and  lh«  | 
'  Helleuicit,'  and  probably  the  •  Cyropaedia.'  During  liis  resi-  ' 
dencc  here  also  he  probably  wrote  the  Treatise  on  '  Hunt-  [ 
ing/ and  tlwt  on  '  Ridiiu;.'  Tt^  lustorv  of  the  remaioder 
oTbiB  ate  b  aqmewfaat  doubtftd.  Diogenes  sayi  that  the 


Eleians  sent  a  force  against  Scillus,  and  as  the  Lacedae- 
monians did  not  come  to  the  aid  of  Xenophon,  thef  idad 
the  place.  Xenophon's  sons,  with  some  uavea,  made  thdr 
escape  to  Lepreum ;  Xenophon  himaeTf  finft  went  to  tSi, 

for  what  purpose  it  is  not  said,  and  then  to  Tx-preum  to 
meet  his  children.  At  last  he  withdrew  to  Connth, 
he  probably  died  there.  The  lime  of  his  expulsion 
Scillus  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  is  a  probable  conjecture  of 
Kiiigcr,  that  the  Eleians  took  Scillus  not  earlier  than  b.c. 
d71i  in  which  year  tlie  Lacedaemonians  were  defeated  ii 
Hie  battle  of  Lenetra.  L«tronne  fixea  the  date  at  tile  ynr 
n.c.  3BH,  though  there  is  no  authority  for  that  preci« 
year ;  but  he  considers  it  mo^l  probable  that  the  fcciird 
invaded  Scillus  at  the  time  v, ben  the  Lacedaemonians  y-m 
most  cngageil  with  the  nieban  war,  which  would  d^ir- 
ing  the  in\asion  of  Laconia  by  Epaminondas.  Xcnophoa 
must  have  lived  above  twenty  years  at  SciUuv,U  the  drit 
of  his  expuMon  from  that  place  is  ndt  before  ute  year  k 
;i71.  The  sentence  of  banishment  against  Xenoplion  wis 
revoked  by  a  decree  jjroposed  by  Eubulus ;  but  the  di;< 
of  this  decree  is  uticeilain.  Hefore  tlie  l>a'tle  cif  Miintineii. 
B.C.  3(j2,  the  .\1henians  ba<i  joined  the  Spartans  agaioitfbt 
Thebans.  Upon  this  Xenophon  sent  his  two  sons GiyHas 
and  Diodorua  to  Athens,  to  fight  on  the  Spartan  ait 
against  the  Tliebana.  Girnos  fen  m  Qie  battle  of  Ibit' 
tineia,  in  which  the  Tlieban  general  Epaminondas  ilia 
lost  his  life.  t.*tronne  a.ssumcs  that  the  decree  for  repell- 
ing the  sentence  of  banishment  against  Xeiwphon  must 
have  passed  before  b.c.  3G2,  because  his  two  sons  scnrcl 
in  the  .\thcniari  army  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  Bit 
this  is  not  conclusive.  Kriiger.  for  other  reasons  tlaaib 
that  the  sentence  was  repealed  not  later  than  01  W, 
which  would  be  before  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  I?» 
reason  is  assigned  by  any  antient  writer  for  Xenophon  id 
retuniing  to  Athens :  lor  in  llie  absence  of  direct  cvidjace 
as  to  his  return,  we  must  conclude  that  be  did  not. 

Several  of  his  works  were  written  or  completed  after  the 
revocation  of  his  sentence :  the  'Uipparchicus;'  tbeEfiift- 
gus  to  the  *  Cyropaedia,*  if  we  assume  that  his  BeMtcDeem 
revoked  before  b.c.  3G2 ;  and  the  treatise  on  the  'Ttever.'j  < 
of  Athens."  Stesicleide?,  quoted  by  Diogenes  places  t\t 
death  of  Xenophon  in  B.C.  359  ;  but  there  is  much  uncer- 
tainty on  this  matter.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Helien.,  B.C.  M 
and  liis  remarks  on  the  death  of  Alexander  of  Fboaj 
Probably  he  died  a  few  years  after  b.c.  359. 

The  extant  works  of  Xenophon  may  be  disbi^uted  isb 
four  classes :  Histori«»l— the  '  Anabasis,'*  the  '  Helleiiki' 
and  the  *  Cvrojiaedia,'  which  however  is  not  strictly  histoiicii 
and  the  'life  of  .\gpsilaus Didactic— the 'Hipparchusa,' 
'  On  Horsematiship,'  and  '  On  Hunting  ;'  Polilioal-<1« 
'Republics  of  Sparta  and  Alliens,'  and  the  'Kovenues  <A 
Attica;'  Philosophical— the  '  Memorabilia  of  Socraie^' tin 
'(Economic,"  the '  Symposium,  or  Banquet,' Uie  ^lOcfO^'asl 
the.*  Apology  of  Soor^es.'  There  are  also  extant  certais 
letters  attributed  to  Xenophon,  but,  like  many  other  antitfl 
productions  ofthe  same  class,  they  are  not  Ltnuine.  1^ 
works  of  Xenophon  as  enumerated  by  DiOgenes  *ptt 
exactly  with  those  which  are  extant,  and  we  may  ISk- 
fore  conclude  that  we  have  at  Inast  as  many  wsita* 
Xenophon  published,  though  all  of  'them  nav  not  k 
genmne.  It.  is  true  (hat  l^ogenes  sa}-B  that  XenoplKit 
wrote  about  forty  "boolra  (0tPKia\  but  he  says  thtf  thej 
were  variously  divided,  from  which  expression,  and  t^'< 
list  thai  lie  gives,  it  is  certain  that  by  tlw  word  bihlu,  ^ 
intends  to  reckon  the  several  divisions  or  books,  as  we  all 
them,  of  the  '  Anabasis,'  '  Hellenica,'  '  Cyropaediii," 
'  .Memorabilia,"  as  distinct  biblia,  and  thus  we  have  in  lb* 
whole  the  number  of  thirty-eigtrt)  whicK  is  near  eotw^ 
tofiirty. 

The  editions  of  the  cc  llected  works  of'Xenophon  anil  d 
the  separate  works  are  \  ery  numerous.  The  '  Hellet«c»" 
was  the  tiot  work  that  appeared.  It  was  printed  alVenic*, 
1.^0;i,  foi.,  by  the  editor  Aldus,  under  tlie  title  of  'Pajw- 
pomena,'  and  as  a  supplement  to  hUedition  of  Thnqdwl-*- 
whjch  was  printed  in  1502.  The  first  edition  of  the  wo* 
of  Xenophon  was  printed  by  P.  Giunta,  Florence,  1518. 
fol. ;  but  the  Aaesilaus,  the  .Vpulmry,  the  treatise  on  tiK 
revenues  of  Athens,  and  a  part  of  the  treati&e  on  ttw 
constitution  of  Athens  nre  wanting.  The  edition  of  An- 
drea of  Asola,  152.J,  folio,  contains  ever}  thing  except 
the  •  Apology.'  The  first  complete  edition  of  the  woAi*' 
Xenophon  was  the  CKqnta  edition  «C  HaU,  154aa«al^ 
8vo.,  with  a  pre&oe  by  nehndiSioiib  ifbo  mtn  awM  w 
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'  Apology,  wiuoh  bad  been  edited  bv  John  Huuchiin  (Cap- 
niO;  at  Hageimu,  1520, 4to.  The  BmU  edition  of  1545,  foU 
printed  by  Nic  BryUmijert  it  the  ilnt  wbiuh  ooataiok  the 
Gf«ek  text  with  the  lAtw  venww.  The  editiosa  of  Ui?Qiy 
Stephens,  1561. 1561,  oootain  u  amendid  text:  the  «4h- 
tioB  of  1561  Hm  no  Uktia  veraion,  but  thet  of  1581  hii. 
The  t  Jitioru  of  Stephens  wtre  the  I'oundation  of  'he  three 
editions  of  Johann  Locwtinklau,  ]^7'2,  coaimouly  called 
Leunclaviua,  Bule,  l^Q,  Frankfurt,  l.j'>t,  accompauied 
irith  the  Latin  veraion.  The  edition  of  B.  Wei»ke,  Leipzig, 
.1796-lfl04»  6  vola«8vo.,  did  nothing  towa/deanew  recen- 
mm  «f  tiM  t«st.(h0ii|h  it  it  eeimted  in  nunr  p!a<  (^». 
The  nMt  preteomif  editioii  of  til  the  wotlw  ef  Xenuphon 
is  that  of  Giiil,  on  which  it  is  fair  to  take  the  Opinion  of 
]us  own  countryman  Letronne.   Thi»  edition  ia  entitled 
"  '  (Euvres  completes  d«  Xonophon  traduites  cn  FraiKjais, 
eccompegndes  oa  texte,  de  la  ven'^jon  Latiue.  et  de  notes 
•ritivUB,'  6  volsk  4t0w,  17a7-I8M.    There  is  a  eeventh 
vahM%  in  thfee  nit^one  ef  «hkh(lS08)  containe  the 
vtriow  Tendings  or  tiii«e  MSB. ;  n  Moond  (1814)  eontaina 
the  notices  of  the  MSS.,  and  ob!vervation%  Kteiary  and 
critical ;  and  the  third  an  Atlas  of  maps  and  plant.  Gail 
has  kept  to  the  old  text,  and  has  made  no  um;  of  his 
various  readings  for  impruviDg  it.   His  literary  and  critical 
obwrvntion^  in  which  he  discusees  eertaindifficuit  passages, 
•M  nan  vaktA  te  the  Hndentaading  of  Xenophon  than 
for  the  ODmolicm  of  the  text  The  coomtnient  diviiion 
into  paragraphs  has  unfortunately  l>een  only  adf>pted  in 
the  last  volume,  which  contains  the  '  Memorabiha,'  tlie 
treatise  on  llunting.ancl  the '  Oet  onoiuic'  The  Lat  in  version 
is  that  of  LeunclaviuA,  which  is  corrected  in  some  pajsnages. 
The  Fkench  version  is  only  new  in  parts.   The  author  ac- 
luMwlednee  tluit  he  has  taken  theec  of  the  *  Cy  ropaedia.'  tlie 
*  Memorabifiat'ttid  the  *  An«b«ia,'bf  Daeier,  LevCque,  and 
Jjircher,  with  some  few  alterations,  made,  as  he  says,  for 
the  luliowmi,'  reason: — '  I  wan  induced  to  copy  these  three 
versions  ;  but  tlie  pviblislicr  of  oni/  of  thi'^e  three  versions 
having;  gwen  me  notice  of  ceilam  claims  of  his  own  des 
pr^tentioiu),  to  avoid  aU  discuii^ion,  I  made  some  altera- 
tiona.'  There  are  indexes  of  the  content*  eC  each  volumi^ 
•xeept  the  flnl,«1tteh  has  onh-  a  title  of  the  eiiapten,  ana 
that  very  insufficient,"  &c.   This  is  very  modei^  praise, 
hilt  it  is  quite  sa  much  as  Gail's  pompoiu  edition  deserves. 
Zfuitc  pnbli^hiHi  an  I'diliun  of  tin-  various  works  of  Xeno- 
j>hon,  except  tlie  Hellenica,  between  1778  and  1785,  in 
ft  vols.  8vo.    Schneider  revised  this  edition  :  he  pnblislied 
the  *  Ueilemoa'  in  17»1;  the  *  MemorabUia'  in  1760  and 
1801;  tile « CyropaediaMn  1800;  the  •O«eononiio*  and 
the  'A^eMlauR'  in  1S<.)5 ;  the  '  AnalMib*  in  1808;  4nd 


the  Poliliciil  minor  work*  in  IHlo 

The '  .Vr.abaflis "  C Ayd(aaii),  in  seven  books,  is  the  work  by 
\Thich  Xenophon  is  best  known.    It  contains  the  history 
of  the  expeuition  of  the  younger  Cynis  against  his  brother 
ArtaxerxM  Mnemon,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Greeka  who 
neoMnpanied  Iran.  The  flret  hook  eoatains  the  mareh  of 
Cyrus  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Babylon,  and  ends  with  his 
death  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.   The  six  remainine  books 
c-ontain  the  account  of  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousniui,  as 
the  Greek  army  is  often  called.  [Anabasis.]  The  work  is 
written  in  an  easy  agreeable  style,  and  is  fail  of  intereet  as 
being  a  minute  detail  by  an  ejre-witneaa  of  the  hanrda  and 
ndT0fltutet  of  the  army  in  their  difficult  march  throng  an 
unknown  and  hostile  country.  The  impression  which  it 
makes  is  favourable  to  the  writer's  veracity  and  Ms  prac- 
tical  good  .'tense ;  but  as  a  history  of  military  operations, 
it  is  as  much  inferior  to  the  only  work  of  antiquity  with 
vtrhich  it  can  be  compared,  the  *  Commentaries '  of  Caesar,  as 
the  writer  himself  falls  short  of  the  lofty  genius  of  the 
great  Roman  commander.  There  are  numtraw  aditions 
uf  the  '  ^utMns,'  which  have  merit  enongh  so  Ihrns  con- 
cerns the  critical  handling  of  the  text,  but  not  one  of  them 
contains  a  sufficient  commentary.    The  work  of  Major 
Kennell  is  still  the  best  commentary. '  II  Umt  rat  ions,  chiefly 
j;eographical,  of  the  Historv  of  the  Expedition  of  Cyrus,* 
£gM,t  Lendooi  l807t  4to.   Inhere  are  several  English  trans- 
IntlOBB.  of  wUeh  that  of  Spelman  is  the  best  known. 

The  authorship  of  the  *  Anafaaeia'  ia  not  ^lite  fine  frem 
doubt,  owin^  to  a  passage  in  the  thlid  book  of  the  *Helle>' 
iiica'  I  iii.  1,  1),  whore  the  author  refers  to  a  work  of  The- 
rJiij,togene8  of  Syracuse  lor  the  history  of  the  expedition  of 
t  v  rus  and  the  retreat  of  the  (Jreek  army  to  the  Euxine. 
rhie  however  ia  not  a  complete  description  of  the  eooteata 
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duct*  the  army  £rom  Traoezus  on  the  Euxine  to  Byaantium. 
Still  the  retreat  may  fairiy  be  considered  as  having  termi- 
nated when  the  army  reached  a  Greek  colony  on  the 
Euxine,  and  so  indeed  it  ia  viewed  in  the  '  Anabasia '  (v. 
1. 1).  Then  is  then  perhaps  no  doubt  that  Xenophon 
does  refer  to  the  *  Anabasis'  vmich  we  have ;  and  if  this  be 
admitted,  the  difficulty  is  not  easy  of  solution.  Plutarch 
(De  Clor.  Athen.)  suppose*  thai  Xenophon  attributed 
tlie  work  to  Therajstofcenes,  in  order  that  people  miuht 
have  more  contidetice  in  what  was  said  of  himself.  But 
this  is  not  saU:>r&ctory.  Others  suppose  that  there  wae 
a  frork  bgr  Theroietofenet  tvhieh  gave  the  history  of  the 
reheat  aa  br  aa  Trapezns,  and  that  Xenophon  published 
his 'Hellenica 'in  two  pads,  and  that  he  first  continued  the 
history  of  the  Pelopotiiie>;an  v,  ;i.r  to  tlie  capture  of  Athens, 
which  would  complete  the  hi->to:y  of  Thucydides,  and  also 
carried  it  to  tlie  year  b.c.  3Uy.  This  is  the  coi^ecture  of 
Letronne,  who  connects  it  with  the  assumption  of  Xeno< 
phonratunaagt(»wMhaaainn«.a08^as  to  wliioh  thaia  ia 
no  aridenoe.  The  hbtonr  q|>  to  tite  vear  b.c.  999  eom- 
prehendB  the  first  two  booKs  of  the  '  Hellenica,'  and  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  third  book,  in  which  Theraistogenes  is 
mentioned.  Letronne  a-.surae*  that  this  fii>it  part  was 
begun  before  Xenophon  joined  the  expedition  of  Cyru% 
and  was  flniahgd  either  in  the  interval  of  his  assumed 
return  fitom  Asia  and  his  depaitura  to  join  the  anay  of 
Ageailaua,  or  in  the  early  part  of  his  retreat  at  Scinos, 
at  which  time  it  is  furthi  i'  a.v.sunicd  that  In-  I'.ad  not  yet 
written  the  •  Anabasi*,'  and  wa.-.  uhhijed  to  relur  to  the  ■  Ana- 
basis'of  TheriUNtotrenes,  which,  11  is  still  liirtlier  assumed, 
was  already  published  and  known.  The  rctt  of  the  '  Hel- 
lenica,' it  IS  assumed,  was  written  later,  and  perhaps  not 
puhliahed  till  after  the  death  of  Xenophon,  by  nis  son  Die- 
donis  or  his  grandson  Giyllus.  If  all  this  aainmption  it 
necessary  to  explain  the  fact  of  Xenophon  referring  to  the 
work  of  riiemistogenes  on  the  '  Aiiabu.-is.'  we  may  as  well 
assume  that  there  was  no  such  work  of  ThcmistogcneN  lor 
we  know  nothing  of  it  from  any  Other  quarter,  and  that 
Xenophon  for  some  unknown  renoniprita  of  ow  n  work 
as  if  it  were  written  bv  aaolher  penon.  In  reading  the 

*  AnabtilB,*  it  isdiffeidt  to  redatlfae  eonvietion  that  It  is 
by  Xenophon,  especially  when  we  turn  to  such  ]>assagea 
as  that  in  the  film  book,  where  ho  speaks  of  his  re»idenoa 
at  Scillus,  and  other  jia-sa^^ea  in  whuli  he  sni  ak>i  of  hia 
dreams,  his  thoughts,  and  oilier  malterb  which  could  only 
be  known  to  himself. 

The  '  Hellenica'  ('EXXifMcifx  in  seven  books,  oompra- 
head  a  period  of  forty-eight  ycaiBi  from  the  time  when  Iha 
liiatory  of  Thucydides  ends,  b.c.  411,  tn  the  battle  of 
Mantineia,  a.c.  362.  They  record  however,  as  already  ob- 
served, the  assassination  of  Alexander  of  Plierae,  which 
took  place  b.c.  3i)7.  The  hypothesis  that  this  history  con- 
sists properly  of  tv*0  works  or  parts  has  been  mentioned. 
This  u  Niebuhr^s  opinien.  [Tuucvowis.]  Xhe'Uellenien' 
have  little  merit  aa  a  hiitoiy.  The  author  was  altonther 
deficient  in  that  power  of  reflection  and  of  pen^mnntf  to 
the  motives  of  action  which  characterize  the  great  work  of 
Thucydides.  It  is  i^enerally  a  dry  narrative  of  cvcnlN  and 
contains  little  to  move  or  aifect,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
incidents  which  are  given  with  more  than  the  usual  detail. 
The  parts  also  are  not  treated  in  their  due  proportions,  and 
many  important  events  are  passed  over  briefly.  This,  the 
<m]y  proper  historical  work  of  Xenophon,  does  mt -entitle 
him  to  the  praise  of  being  a  good  historical  writer.  It 
may  bo  ursjed  that  the  work  was  only  a  kind  of  Mf- 
ni()tri\<i  jnur  tcrvir,  as  some  have  supposed  ;  but  if  it  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  continuation  of  Thucvdides,  it  is  a  history, 
and  as  such  it  has  been  considere<l  both  in  antient  and 
modern  times.   There  is  an  English  translation  of  tha 

*  Hellenioa'  by  W.  Smith,  the  translator  of  Thueydides. 

The  *  Cyropaedia'  (Kdp»v  9mMm)  is  not  an  histoneal  but  n 
political  work,  in  which  the  ethical  clenu  nt  prevails.  Itl 
otiject  is  to  show  how  citizens  can  be  lormed  to  be  vir- 
tuous and  brave,  and  to  exhibit  also  a  model  uf  a  ^vise 
and  good  governor.  Xenophon  chooses  for  his  exemplar 
L'yrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  Persians 
are  hia  modaia  of  men  who  are  hiiou^t  up  in  a  true  dif> 
cipline.  TheworfchBBnoaathorftywhatevcratahistofjr, 
nor  is  it  even  authority  for  the  usages  of  the  Persians, 
some  of  which  we  know  troin  oiher  writers  to  be  ditterenl 
from  what  they  are  represented  to  be  by  Xenophon 
Xenophon  borrowed  his  materials  from  the  Grecian  states, 
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oo*  of  th«  many  nraofii  of  hi*  avenum  to  the  umges  and 
the  political  consntllilNl  of  taw  native  dty.  The  genuine- 
iNM.«f  the  epibigW}  firaoodiubaofflM  in»k,taM  been 
doubled  by  tome  eriliee.  Its  object  ie  to  ihoir  fhat  fhe 
Persiani  had  mat}y  de^pnt>rate<i  since  the  time  of  Cjrrus. 
The  *  Cyropaeaia*  is  one  of  the  most  laboured  of  \eno- 
phon's  works,  and  contaim  his  views  on  the  training?  of 
youth,  and  of  the  character  of  a  perfect  prince.  It  is  an 
■graoebUi  exposition  of  principlea  under  the  form  of  a  hi»- 
tory,  and,  like  Xenophon's  other  ti«ataMl,ilOOlliMMaMNr« 
of  plain  practical  precepts,  founded  on  i^Mervalioii  tad 
supported  by  gooc!  spnsf,  than  any  profound  views.  The 
cU'ing  speech  ot'  ('vnis  is  worthy  of  a  puml  of  Socrates. 
There  i$  an  Enghsh  tmfriiHim  of  the  *CyiDpMdiA*  by 
MnmiiBe  Aihley  Cowper. 

The  *Afgmmm'  CArf^Aflsr)  i>  •  peaegyric  on  Xeno- 
phon's friend,  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  another  evidence 
of  hisljiconi^in  or  Spartan  predilections.  Cicero  (Ad Flam., 
V.  12)  SSLV8  that  ht'  ha-s  in  this  panee^jTic  surpassed  all  the 
statues  that  have  been  raided  in  honour  of  kings.  Many 
imdtni  critics  htm  pMeed  an  unfiivourable  juogownt  on 
thii  work,  ud  mmm  mmatma  that  it  »  the  mik  of  » 
■ophifltoroittorof  ftlater  age.  It  hu  been  deeenbed  u 
a  Kind  of  cento  made  up  of  passai^es  copied  literally 
from  the  'Hellenica'  and  other  works  of  Xeaojihon. 

The  '  HipparchicLis'  ('lirirapx""C  ^  treatise  on  the 
command  of  the  cavalry,  in  which  Xenophon  grives  instruc- 
tions for  the  dioioe  of  cavalry  men.  and  remarks  on  the 
duty  of  a  commander  of  cavalry.  There  is  inteiml 
dence  that  this  treatise  was  written  at  Athens,  but  Ihnc 
are  different  opinions  as  to  the  time  when  it  \va.s  composed. 

The  treatise  on  'Horsemanship'  Clinrncr;!  was  written 
after  the  •  Hipparchvcus,'  to  which  reference  is  made  at  the 
end  of  this  treatise.  The  author  says  that  he  has  hsxl  much 
experience  as  n  horseman,  and  is  therefore  qualified  to 
give  instruction  to  others.  He  speaks  at  the  beif^inning  of 
a  work  •  on  the  subject  by  Simon,  in  whose  opmions  he 
coincide!;,  and  he  professes'  to  supply  some  of  his  omissions. 
This  work  is  translated  into  Engiish,  and  was  printed  by 
Henry  Denham,  London,  1SB4,  4to. 

The  '  pynMjatteiMl'  (JLmnntniiit)  it  a  treatise  on  Hunting, 
a  .sport  «f  mUtk  tht  anthor  was  very  fond.  It  ccmtains 
many  excellent  remarks  on  dogs,  on  the  various  hiodi  Of 
game,  and  the  mode  of  taking:  it-  [Arrian.] 

The  treatises  on  the  Republics  of  Sparta  and  Athens 
were  not  always  recognised  as  genuine  works  of  Xenophon, 
even  by  the  anlients;  and  some  modem  writers  have 
adoptea  this  opinion.  But  there  is  nothiaff  ia  them  which 
eaa  De  urged  against  Xenophon's  authonmp.  They  show 
his  attachment  to  Spartan  institutions,  and  his  dishke  of 
democracy.  There  is  an  KnirhsU  tran.slation  of  the  'Re- 
public of  Athens,"  by  .James  Morris,  London,  17^*4,  8vo. 

The  treatise  on  the  '  Rcvenm  s  of  Athens'  (v^po*  i|  wtfl 
ayssdisw)  has  for  its  object  id  show  how  the  reveaues  of 
Atheai^  and  especially  tiiose  derived  from  the  nines,  nmf 
be  improved  by  better  management  and  be  made  sufficient 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  citizens  and  all  other  pur- 
poses, without  requiring  contributions  from  the  allies  and 
subject  states.  Tne  matter  of  this  treatise  is  discussed  by 
Boeeldit  in  his  work  on  the  *  Public  Economy  of  Athens.' 
TMatiaatiie  was  translated  into  English  by  Walter  Moyle, 
1007*  8vo.,  and  reprinted  in  Moyle's  whole  works. 

"nie  •  Memorabilia  of  Socrates,'  in  four  books  ('Airouvij- 
uovii'fiaTa  Xutpdrovf),  is  the  chief  ptiilosophical  work  of 
Xenophon.  He  defends  his  master  ai^ainst  the  charges  of 
aid  awmipUug  the  youth  of  Athens,  and  in  a 
of  aoDvarMitinns  he  introduces  Socrates  after  his 
lludnon  as  developing  and  inealeating  various moialtrutha. 

Thetendrnry  of  the  work  is  entirely  practical,  and  it  may 
be  true,  a.s  M>nie  writers  nuuntain,  ttial  Xenophon  has  ex- 
hibited the  teachini;  of  .Socrates  in  a  niunner  more  con- 
formable to  his  own  notions  than  in  the  full  sense  and 
ipiitt  of  the  Socratic  method.  But  Xenophon  was  a 
hearer  of  Soeratea,  hved  fior  a  long  tnm  on  lenaa  of  in- 
timacy wiOi  him,  and  a*  h«  wie  amdont  to  deftnd  tile 
memory  of  his  ma.ster,  and  certainly  had  no  pretensions  to 
originality  himself  as  a  thinker,  we  may  assume  that  the 
matter  of  the  '  Memorabilia' is  genuine,  that  the  author 
nas  exhibited  a  portion  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
vaeler  of  Hocrates,  such  part  as  he  was  able  to  appreciate, 
or  iueh  as  suited  his  taita ;  and  that  we  have  in  tfiis  work 
aa  genuine  a  nktaia  of  floe* 
aowdflttln.  thin  ia  an  BofHrii  i 


morabilia'  and  the  'Apology  Ibr  Socrates,'  bf  Sinh 
Fielding.  The  « Apology '  ( ' AysX^m  SMfa'rMc  tfif  nit 
AnuurJt)  u  not,  aa  the  title  import^  the  defence  vhidi 
Soeratae  made  on  hb  trial,  but  it  contains  the  mm 

which  determined  him  to  prefer  death  nithtr  thia  k 
humble  himself  to  ask  for  his  life  from  his  prcjudtHl 
judges.  Valcknaer  and  others  do  not  allow  this  to  W 
Xenophon's  work,  because  they  consider  it  to  bt  i» 
worthy  of  him  :  but  if  a  man  la  to  loee  the  'Hwndlt  it  t 
bad  work  simply  because  he  Ins  written  better,  m&ny  pt^ 
sons  may  disown  their  own  books.  The  '  Apolog)  u  » 
deed  a  trivial  performance,  but  Xenophon  did  vnte  u 
'  Apology,'  according  to  Laertius,  and  this  may  be  it. 

llie  'Symposium,'  or  'Banquet  of  the  Riilofophm' 
(S«iw<«wy),  has  for  its  object  the  delineation  of  tin  ife 
ractarofSoentee.  ItbinthefbtmofadklognebdiNi 
Socrates,  Antisthenes,  Cntobulus,  and  others,  at  the  how 
ofCallias.  It  contains  the  opinions  of  Socrates  on  tik 
subject  of  love  and  friendship.  It  is  an  antient  tnditi:« 
that  Xenophon  wrote  this  work  after  the  'Symposua  i 
Plato,  and  that  he  designed  to  correct  the  view  of  Socnts 
which  is  there  given  by  PhUo.  Boeckh  thudu  ttat  Fhb 
wrote  Ma  *Sympoauni^  allar  reading  tint  of  XeDoplm 
and  that  his  purpose  was  to  exhibit  the  ideal  of  i  «i« 
man  in  the  person  of  Socrates.  Ast  is  of  the  uai 
opinion,  and  tliinks  that  the  ' Symposium '  is  a  juvrstii 
\\  ork .  Tlie  '  Banquet '  was  translatea  by  JaoMS  Wellidl 
M  .D.,  1710,  and  reprinted  in  1790. 

The  '  Hiero'  QlifMv  4  rvfwpuiie)  is  a  dialogue  kdM 
Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  and  the  poet  Simonidfa  lb 
tyrant  describes  the  dant^ers  and  vexations  incident  tn 'iii 
{x>ssession  of  power,  and  contrasts  the  tyrant's  conte 
with  the  tranquillity  of  the  private  man.  The  poet  4*. 
that  the  tyrant  has  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  penooton 
than  private  individuals  can,  and  ha  oftn  soot  a^i^ 
tiona  as  to  the  best  mode  of  using  power  and  nakii|tti 
people  happy.  It  has  been  already  stated  thst  imii 
one  brief  notice  of  Xenophon  making  a  voyage  toSd}. 
and  Letronne  conjectures  that  the  comp<Mitioii  dm 
little  treatise  may  have  been  suggested  by  what  ^f^^ 
saw  of  a  tyranvs  life  at  tlu  court  of  Dionvaii.  ua 
Uttle  piece  naa  considerable  artialic  merit,  andtt  bjiil^ 
observed  that  it  savonrs  of  the  school  of  Isocniaaee 
than  any  other  of  Xenoplion'a  works.  There  is  atmib 
tion  of  this  work  attributed  to  Queen  Ehiabeth,  but » 
do  not  know  on  what  authority.  It  first  sppeind  i 
1743,  8vo.,  in  '  Miscellaneous  Correspondence,' No.  U, «it!i 
the  title  'A  Transhdion  of  a  IMalnpia  out  of  Xioofkia 
in  Graek,  between  Hiero,  a  king,  yef  some  tvnw  a  pd> 
person,  and  Simonides,  a  poet,  a.s  tonchinp  tne  life 

£rince  man.    By  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England.'  Atfi» 
ition  also  appeared  in  1793,  8vo.,  which  is  sttributtdli 
the  Kev.  K.  Graves,  who  translated  Marcus  Antouni» 

The  *  Oeconomic'  (OiKowfturfc)  is  a  discoune  on  the  ai- 
nagemant  of  a  household  and  on  agiieolhiTe,  jatsw 
Socrates  and  Critobnius.  Tn  the  fbmtn  chapter  Sm^ 
speaks  of  Cyrus  the  Yoiincer,  and  his  love  of  hortioilia 
This  passaj^e  was  written  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  ini» 
whole  work  probably  belongs  to  a  late  period  of  Xr'-' 
phon's  life,  though  Sociatea  is  intradncea  as  pnmouncH 
the  panegyric  of  Cyrus.  It  is  a  confirmation  of  thet*- 
thorsnip  ol  the  '  Anaba-sis'  beinf;;  rightly  a.ssi^ed  toXe» 
phon,  that  he  si)e.'\ks  of  t'ynis,  his  character,  snd 
in  the  s.ime  niantu  r,  and  almost  in  the  same  word* 
are  used  in  the  '  .\nabasis'  [fffconmn.,  c.  4;  Atidb^i^^' 
The  seventh  clianter  contains  a  charming  conver»tion  tf- 
tween  Isohomacnos  and  his  wife  on  the  duty  of 
wife,  whieh  eoneieta  in  the  proper  management  of  mi*' 
terior  of  the  house;  it  is  the  hushnnd's  hnsineffl  toUi* 
out  of  doors  and  to  provide  that  which  the  house  reqwi*' 
it  is  the  wile's  iMisiness  to  take  care  of  what  fhe  ht'  S^ 
produces,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  uses  of  the  hoiiie.  ^ 
husband's  employment,  as  here  represented,  is  sciicultu-'' 
inaaonatiy  whercslavaeaiathe  kw>orsia;bnttlie|iieg" 
of  merried  life  will  suit  every  condition,  aad  luodem**" 
might  Icani  from  this  excellent  treatise  that  their 
ment  is  at  home ;  that  the  object  of  marriage  is  the  hspP 
ness  of  the  husband  and  wife,  the  pro<Teation  ofchiMreftJ* 
their  proper  nurture  and  education.  F^delitv  to  l'*''''"*fr 
frugal  management  of  his  mbstaooe,  and  thenre  oi  ^ 
children  are  the  wife's  duties,  which  are  iaooapri>^>**r 


•a  his  pupil  Xenophon  gadding  abroad.  Hiis  is  one  of  the  best  tiMlM 
tnwtatoof  tht'Ma-  piwa.  ltw«tnHMiali«M»Utin  byCtam. 
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jereral  Enelish  tr&nalAtions.  The  first  is  by  Gentian 
Henret,  London.  1!V34,  8vo.,  which  hu  b«en  reprinted  ae- 
▼ent]  times.  There  is  also  a  tnwthrtiqa  bgr BolMit  BakDey, 

F.R.S^  Ix)ndon,  1727.  8vo. 

The  ipreneral  character  of  Xenophon  roajrlw  estimated 
torn  this  brief  aketeh  of  his  life  and  wntiq||iL  BefiDre 
we  heap  upon  Mm  all  the  elNiM  wMeh  tome  modern 
writers  have  done,  we  ousjht  to  have  the  facts  of  his  life 

with  sufficient  minuteness  to  enable  u*  to  judge  of  every 
part  of  it.   He  did  not  like  the  democracy  of  his  native 
city,  and  he  may  have  been  clad  of  the  opportunity  of 
leaving^  Athena  which  the  invmtiea  of  IVoxenua  offered. 
If  hia  own  statement  ia  true,  he  was  not  to  blame  for  join- 
ing the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  thou^  it  is  very  probable 
that  he  was  blamed  for  it  at  Athens,  and  supposeu  to  have 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  design  of  Cyrus  from  the 
first.   The  fact  of  hit  delivering  up  the  troopa  to  Thim- 
broi^  the  LaeedanMniaii*  after  the  canipaum  ia  Iliiaee. 
was  well  ealealaled  to  add  to  tte  jedonijr  of  ne  Athaniami, 
and  his  native  city  cannot  be  charged  with  more  than  her 
usual  severity  in  banishing  hira  for  his  part  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Cynis  and  the  subsequent  events.    So  tar  ttiere 
ia  nothing  whid^will  justifyus  in  attaching  any  serious 
ioipatattoil  on  Xmophon.   Though  a  man  is  born  in  a 
demoemcv.  he  may  not  like  it ;  and  nobody  would  blame 
him  fbr  leaving  it  fbr  tome  other  countiy  that  he  liked 
better.    Xenopnon's  presence  at  the  battle  of  Coroneia 
cannot  be  so  satisfactorily  explained ;  but  it  may  be  that 
he  did  not  take  part  in  it ;  and  after  having  joined  Agesi- 
laoa  in  Aiia,  it  ia  very  probable  that  he  could  not  safely 
•void  aeeompanying  hun  baek  into  Europe.   Being  bi^ 
mshed  from  Athens,  his  only  safety  was  in  keeping  with 
his  friends  the  Lacedaemonians.   One  atep  in  a  man's  life 
often  decides  all  the  rest,  and  involves  him  in  a  train  of 
circumstances  which  he  could  not  foresee,  and  which  leave 
his  character  not  free  from  imputation.  This  was,  in  Xe- 
ttophon'b  eaae,  hia  joining  the  expedition  of  Cynu^  There 
ia  no  proof  of  Ma  aetire  iMMtility  againat  Athena  after  Ida 
banishment :  there  is  proof  enough  that  he  preferred 
Bparta  and  Spartan  constitutions  ;  and  it  that  is  blame, 
he  deserves  enough  of  it. 

Xenophon  appears  to  have  been  humane  and  gentle  in 
character.  He  evidently  liked  quiet.  Ha  was  fond  of 
farming,  hunting,  and  rural  occupations  generally.  His 
talents  would  have  suited  him  for  administration  in  a  well 
ordered  community,  but  he  was  not  fitted  for  the  turbu- 
lence of  Athenian  democracy.  He  was  a  reli^us  man, 
or,  as  we  are  now  pleased  to  term  it,  a  superstitious  man. 
He  betieved  inthp  leUaon  of  liis  countiy,  and  waa  aorapu- 
loos  in  peiibrming  ana  enitareing  the  obaervanee  of  the 
usual  ceremonies.  He  had  Atifh  in  dreams,  and  looked 
upon  them  a.s  manifestation;}  ot  the  deity.  His  philosophy 
was  the  practical :  it  had  reference  to  actual  life,  and  in 
all  practical  matters  and  everything  that  concerns  the 
ordinary  conduct  of  human  life  he  shows  good  sense  and 
honoMraMe  feeling.  He  waa  in  understanding  a  plain 
aeniiMe  man,  who  eould  expreas  vrith  propriety  and  in  an 
agreeable  manner  whatever  he  had  to  say.  As  a  writer 
he  deserves  the  praise  of  perspicuity  and  case,  and  for 
these  qualities  he  has  in  all  ages  been  justly  admired.  As 
an  historical  writer  he  is  infinitely  below  Tnucydides :  he 
had  no  depth  of  reflection,  no  great  insight  into  the  fim- 
damental  principles  of  society.  His  '  Hellenica,'  his  only 
historical  effort,  would  not  have  preserved  his  name,  except 
for  the  importance  of  the  facts  which  this  work  contains  and 
the  deficiency  of  other  historical  records.  His  '  Anabasis' 
derives  its  interest  from  ihe  circumstances  of  that  memo- 
'lable  retreat. and  the  name  of  Xenophon  iathua  oonnected 
with  an  erenl  which  expoeed  to  the  Ckeeha  the  wealnieaB 
of  the  Persian  empire,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  future 
campaigns  of  Agesilaus  and  the  triumphs  of  Alexander. 
The  narrative  of  the  retreat  may  l)e  c(inii)arcd  with  Hero- 
dotus for  the  minute  detail  of  well  selected  tacts*  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  narration,  and  the  general  dettneas  of  tlie 
whole.  Some  difficulties  may  be  owing  to  corruption  of 
the  text,  and  in  some  cases  the  author's  memory  or  his 
notes  may  have  deceived  him.  The  '  Anabasis '  is  a  work 
of  the  kind  which  few  men  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
writing,  and  tlMre  is  no  work  in  any  language  in  which 
peiBonal  advcntnre  and  the  eonduct  of  a  great  under- 
laldng  are  more  hannoniowhr  and  agreeably  combined. 

The  works  of  Xenophon,  wriich  art'  called  philiisophical, 
should  be  entitled  treatises  on  practical  ctluc  and  oeuooo- 

p.a.N<».im.  ' 


mic.  PhikMophr  to  Mm  never  was  known  as  a  scienee ; 
the  character  of  his  mind  and  his  writings  do  not  allow 
him  to  be  compared  in  any  way  either  with  Plato  or  with 
Aristotle,  the  two  great  exemplars  of  philosophy  among 
the  Greeks.  Tet  the  Memoirs  of  Socmtea  and  the  trettiK 
entitled  (Eeononic  have  a  gieat  ehaim,  both  from  the  re^ 
preaentation  wMeh  they  give  of  the  penonal  eharaeter  of 
Socrates,  and  the  easy  agreeable  form  in  which  his  lessons 
are  inculcated.  These  two  works  and  the  'Anabasis'  are 
Ihe  best  works  far  giving  a  young  student  a  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language  ;  and  if  the  '  Memorabilia'  and  '  (Eco- 
nomic' cannot  be  considered  an  introAwtlDn  to  Oreek 
philoeo^nr,  they  will  at  least  teneh  nothing  erroneoua,  and 
they  will  lead  Uia  atndant  to  Am  oontannlation  of  the 
Greeks  in  tfatir  doouitis  lalationa  and  tibev  moral  habi- 
tudes. 

The  following  books  will  enable  the  reader  to  find 
nearly  all  that  has  been  said  <tf  Xenophon  and  hia  wntingi; 
Fabncius,  Bibliotheca  Oraeat  flfaoell,  OeadUek^tbr 

OHechischen  Literatur,  Grerman  edition ;  Bing.  Univ., 
art  *  Xenophon,*  by  Letronne ;  Hoffmann,  Lexicon  Bib' 
liograpAicum,  •Xenophon,"  which  contains  a  li.4  of  all 
the  editions  of  the  separate  works,  of  the  translations  into 
English  and  other  languages  not  here  mentioned,  and  of 
the  works^  whiob  have  been  written  in  iUuibmtion  of  Xcno* 
phon'k  wntinn. 

XENOPHON  OP  EPHESU8.  There  is  extant  a  Greek 
romance  entitled  'Ephesiaca,  or  a  History  of  Anthia  and 
Abrocomas'  ('Eftfftari,  rA  tari  'Av^iav  cat  ' AfiaoK6uifv), 
The  author  calls  himself  Xenophon  of  Ephesus.  We  know 
nothing  of  his  life,  and  there  is  no  evidence  as  to  the  period 
when  he  lived.  FVom  indieationa  in  tlie  work  itself.  Locella 
places  him  in  the  age  o^the  Antonines,  and  others  in  the 
fourth  or  filth  century  of  our  sera.  Peerlkamp,  the  la^t 
editor,  considers  him  tne  oldest  of  all  the  Greek  writers  of 
ramanees.  The  style  of  the  work  is  simple,  and  the  nar- 
latiTa  ia  condae,  dear,  and  flree  ihim  eonfiision,  though 
nany  persons  are  introdneed.  The  inddents  are  not  mul- 
tiplied  beynnd  the  limits  of  propriety  and  probability. 
Suidas  is  tne  only  person  who  mentions  the  author  of  the 
'  Ephesiaca,'  and  he  says  that  there  are  ten  books ;  but 
there  arc  only  five  now,  and  apparently  the  work  is  com* 
plete,  or  nearly  so.  Only  one  mB.  of  the  work  exiata. 
The  first  edition  of  thia  work,  aooompanied  with  a  Latin 
translation,  was  by  Ant.  CbccM,  London,  1726,  Svo.  and  4to. 
This  edition  is  printed  from  a  very  incorrect  transcript  o! 
the  original  MS.  The  Baron  A.  E.  de  Locella  brought 
out  at  Vienna,  1796,  4to.,  a  good  critical  edition,  founded 
on  a  careful  examination  of  the  MS.  This  edition  00Q> 
tains  a  new  translation  and  a  commentary.  The  latest  edi- 
tion is  by  P.  Hofm&nn  Peerlkamp,  Haarlem,  IRm,  4to. 
There  are'  German,  French,  and  Italian  translations  of  this 
romance.  An  English  veiaion,  by  Rooke,  appeared  it 
London,  1727,  Rvo. 

XENOPS,  miner's  name  for  a  genus  of  birds,  placed 
by  Mr.  Swaineonm  his  fiunily  Cermtiadke,  as  the  last  ganua 
of  his  sabAudly  Oerthian4». 

Generic  Character. — Bill  moderate,  straii:ht,  acute, 
much  compressed,  and  inversely  curved  ;  the  top  of  the 
upper  mandible  being  straight,  and  the  edge  of  tne  lower 
ascending  or  recurved.  N'islrils  basal,  lateral,  oval,  small, 
and  covered  by  a  naked  membrane.  Wingt  rattier 
lengthened,  rounded.  Tail  moderate,  rounded,  slightly 
stiff;  the  feathers  obtusely  pointed.  Tarsus  very  short. 
Middle  and  hinder  toes  longer  than  the  tarsus ;  lateral 
toes  unequal,  the  inner  shortest,  and  both  slightly  con- 
nected at  the  base;  hinder  too  diMtar  than  the  mUnla;  Its 
claw  shorter  than  Uie  toe. 

Mr.  Swdnaon  eonridets  tMs  aafhe  flidrostral  type. 

Example,  Xenops  geniharbis. 

Description.  —  Above  reddish,  beneath  grey-brown; 
chin,  eyebrows,  and  spots  on  the  throat  and  l)reast  whitish; 
beneath  the  ears  a  snowy  spot;  lesser  quills  blackish,  the 
base  fulvous,  the  tips  and  ^lal^^  rufims.  (8w.) 

Locality,  BraziL 

Mr.  Swainson  remarks  ttiat  this  extraordinary  and  not 

inelegant  little  creature  has  a  bill  totally  different  from 
that  of  any  other  bind.  Its  general  habit,  he  states,  evinces 
a  close  connection  with  the  Sitter,  particularly  those  of 
New  Holland  ;  some  of  which  have  their  bills  (which  are 
slender)  slightly  inclining  upwards,  thus  forming  a  con- 
nection betweenXmofMandtbestiaight-biilled  Sk'iMof  tbt 

Old  World.   
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Thfc-EC  obaei"vations  occur  in  (he  first  series  of  Mr.  Swain- 
ton's  Zoological  IlluMlmtions,  and  in  his  C/assiJIcatinn  nf 
BirtU  the  geatu  is,  io  effeoL  immediately  followed  by  the 


.or  JEREZ,  the  name  of  a  mountain  in  Por- 
tugal, and  of  several  town*  in  Spain  and  South  America. 

XsABz,  a  small  tovra  among  the  moantains,  31  miles 
caat  of  Gnuuda.  Tben«niro»4iilMM»mtbefieuut^ 
tone  inconaiderabTe  inm^worka  in  the  tomi.  Fopomtion, 
in  1833.  1900. 

Xkkkz  de  Badajuz,  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Xkhiu  DiCLOs  C.^BALLKKos,  a  town  of  Estrt  iiiadura,  34 
milea  south  of  Badajot.  Population,  in  1833,  tXKXJ.  It  is 
•  walled  town,  and  contained  before  the  last  revolution 
nine  conrents  and  two  hospitals.  Tliere  is  a  considerable 
trade  in  cattle,  and  manufactories  of  cloth,  leather,  hats, 
po'tcn-,  and  soap.  Tliere  arc  .silver  and  sulphur  mine^  in 
the  neii:hl>ourhood.  The  town  is  called  De  los  Caballeros 
from  its  having  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Templaia. 
6a.sco  Nunez  de  Balboa,  the  first  who  eroiaeed  the  istomos 
of  Central  America  to  the  Fadic,  was  aliatire  of  Xerez  de 
los  Caballeros. 

Xerkz  dk  la  Fbontkka,  the  name  of  a  town  situated 
in  3G"  11'  N.  lilt,  and  G"  7'  W.  lunt;.  It  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  distant  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Guadalete,  on 
the  high  road  from  Cadiz  to  Seville ;  12  miles  north-east 
of  the  itacmer  city,  and  46^  miles  aouth-eouthr«Mt  Of  the 
latter.    The  population  was  nndenHood  to  nmennt  fo 

31,000  souk  in  1833.  The  old  town,  ilMloted  within  the 
walls,  liaji  narrow  and  crooked  streets;  thOSe  of  the  new 
town,  outside,  are  broad  and  regular.  There  are  eight 
parish  churches.  Before  the  last  revolution  there  were 
eleven  eonveBte  for  men  and  seven  for  women.  There  are 
in  the  town  one  college,  two  fl-ee-schools,  four  hospitals, 
one  hospital  for  orphans  and  another  for  fbundlings.  and 
a  pubhc  granar)'.  TIutc  are  mi  maaufactures,  except  for 
articles  consumed  by  the  inhalntanta.  The  only  trade 
of  Xg-ez  is  in  the  wine  of  tlie  surrounding  distnct,  the 
well-known  Sherry,  of  which  450,000  nirolMi  have  been 
nroduced  in  a  good  year.  The  inferior  wines  are  eonsnmed 
in  the  district;  the  sorts  able  to  bear  exportation  arc  al- 
most all  sent  to  England.  The  nuicuzines  of  the  wine- 
merchants  are  remarkable  fur  their  i  xtent.  The  olive  was 
formerly  cultivated  to  a  great  extent  in  the  neighbourtiood 
orXni^  iNiltlni  bniMor  •griffidtanlindiSqpliMde- 


I  clined  of  late  years.  Considerable  attentioa  ii  paid  ii 
keeping  up  the  race  of  Andalusian  horses.  Theniibk> 
quarries  and  aolnharaons  tpnm  of  Jinna  aie  Uatn 
south-east  fWmi  the  town,  on  the  snt  oank  of  the  Oi» 

delete.  Xerez  received  the  distinctive  epithet '  dp  la  Fn;> 
tera*  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  oj  the  »ame 
in  the  interior.  Minano  mentions  that  the  nsroe  .Xera 
was  believed  to  be  a  Moorish  corraption  of  Certt,  tls 
name  of  one  of  the  tribes  which  inliabited  tbe  dblrict  ■ 
the  lima  (tf  the  RsBHis.  Xerea de  lafteatan iimppoiid 
by  some  to  etand  on  tiie  rite  of  tte  antisnft  Aits  Krpi; 
others  place  that  town  at  Mesa  de  Asta,  between  two  tad 
three  miles  distant.  Thomas  de  Morla,  general  oi'artiiieij, 
was  a  native  of  Xerez. 

The  name  of  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  hae  been  gif«Bt»- 
1,  n  Mnall  town  of  Bnail,  in  the  provinee  of  IMi 


OroMO,  a  Httle  to  the  east  of  the  Paraguay,  now  in  nuu; 
2.  a  smidl  town  of  Central  America,  in  the  stale  of  Hoo- 
duras  and  district  of  Tepucdpa,  on  the  nver  Xerez,  ooiw 
from  its  mouth  in  the  OuJf  of  Fonseca,  nearaooesna 
but  nowfilMiited  roldnaian  in  a  ctwaiiy  windifwiw 
much  eooon  and  inogOk 

(Mifiano,  JMsetwMHIe  Gtographim  niaibim  it  h 
porta  y  Portugal  t  DkHmnatn  Ghgn/kifa  Bs- 

rernel.  i 

XERXES  I.  (Xip(i,c\  king  of  Persia,  succeedid  b 
father  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspea,  ac.  485.  BetMki 
was  raised  to  the  throne,  Danus  had  three  sons  by  hiisifc 
a  daughter  of  Oobryas,  of  whom  the  eldest  vis  Aj1i!» 
tanes.  After  he  became  kinr,  he  had  foar  sons  \ifkm. 
the  dau^ter  of  Cyru^,  oi  whom  Xerxea  mi  tediirl 
Darius  appointed  ^tierxes  his  successor. 

Darius  died  during  hia  jiraparations  fbrwarsfurtli 
EgyntiaiM  and  the  Atheronna.  In  tlio  leeond  jrtir  illv 
his  mhei^  death,  Xenree  marahsd  afaiast  Egr]! 
had  revolted  in  the  time  of  Darius.  He  rroowd  lie 
conntr)' to  obedience,  and  frave  the  administrtlMintsitis 
brother  Achsemenes.  He  next  employed  liuii.Ncif  fcriw 
fUll  years  in  making  preparations  for  hu Greek  exptitHa 
The  Immense  force  whtoh  wis  assembled  for  this|MfM 
waa  collected  fWnn  every  part  of  the  Persian  donisMS 
The  fleet  was  supplied  fWxn  Egypt,  Phoenicia  Cypna 
'''ilicia,  .md  other  maritime  parts  which  were  witlun  Ai 
limits  of  the  Persian  government.  Xerxes  alio  eolnt 
into  negotiations  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  en)f«r*<i!£ 
attack  the  Cheek  eitieaof  BieUy  and  Itafy.  while  tbe  FttaH 
kinf  invaded  Oreeee. 

In  the  autumn  of  n  r.  4ftl,  Xerxes  arrived  at  Ssrdi* tb 
capita!  of  the  Persians  in  the  west,  and  he  wintered  tlsat 
In  the  sjiring  he  advanced  to  the  Hellespont  with  b 
forces,  and  crossed  at  Abydos  by  a  bridge  of  boats.  E» 
first  bridge  that  was  made  was  destroyMl  bysiloRii.« 
which  the  king  ordered  that  thrae  hundred  bkmif Jki 
lash  should  be  inflicted  on  the  retMllions  HellsspML  w 
superintendents  of  the  work  had  their  hesds  cut  off  f» 
their  pains.  A  new  bridge  waa  constructed,  th«  fon:  i 
which  is  minutely  described  by  Herodotus  (vu.  36).  T« 
army  was  seven  whole  days  and  nights  in  craniof 
bridge  flrom  Abydos  on  the  Aaiatie  to  the  Buramss  iIkm 
The  march  was  continued  fKjrathe  Hellespont  OuwKfclh 
Tliracian  Chersonese.  The  fleet  ditl  not  enter  theH«!l» 
]iont,  hut  took  a  western  course  along  the  Thraciav.  i 
On  arriving  at  the  plain  of  Doriscua,  which  ii  near  the 
and  is  traversed  by  the  river  Hebrus,  Xerxes  numbm>l  b 
force.  The  ihipe  took  their  siatioo  doM  br  D««» 
The  htfontiy  amoonted  to  1.70O,d0O  men.  Tne  tw* 

wa*  ascertained  not  by  tale,  but  by  mea*ure:  an  indosBJ 
wan  formed  large  enough  tooontam  ten  thousand  men. 
it  was  tilled  and  emptied  till  the  whole  anny  naini*'«- 
(Herod.,  vii.  00.)   After  t>eing  meamired,  the  forces 
arranged  acconfinr  to  nations.   Herodotus  bss  left  ok^ 
the  most  curious  historical  records  that  ensts  ia  hii^^ 
scription  of  the  various  nations  that  composed  tttis  ii>>f|? 
force,  and  of  their  military  eipiipment  (vii.  CI,  ht-  ■  1" 
cavalry  amounted  to  HU,OU),  besides  camels  and  chinoa 
The  war-ships  (rp«i>p«f )  were  1207.   Herodotus  hw 
merated  the  seveiml  nations  which  supplied  sad  mm*^ 
the  ships  CHi.  ffi).  Prom  Doriaoos  Xerxes  conttntKd  » 
march  through  Thrace.   Herodotus,  who  had  esflsia? 
pone  over  the  ground,  has  described  the  route  <>f 
with  great  distinctness.   On  reaching  the  isthmus  whtcS 
connects  the  mountain  peninsula  of  Athos  with  ths 
land,  fh»  M  mwidtd  tin  "  ^-  ---^f^ 
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proved  so  dangerous  to  Mardonhia  in  b.c.  492,  by  passing 
through  the  canal  of  Athos.  This  caoftl  had  been  con- 
structed bj  ordar  of  XcnEM.  It  i»  dMeiibwi  by  Hwadatoa 
(▼n.  22;  see  the  «rtid«  AmotV  Fhna  Aeanthna,  mw  the 

isthmus  of  Athos,  the  army  marched  toTlierme,  aftflffvavdl 
called  Theasalomca  (now  8a.loniki),  on  the  Axius.  The 
fleet  at  last  reached  Sepias  on  the  coast  of  MagneiUA,  in 
TliMMtx ;  and  the  army  reached  the  put  of  XbersBopyle. 
flo  ftf,  nyi  Herodotus,  thef  had  lostaiBed  aa  ham.  and 
the  numberi  of  the  army  and  of  the  navv  were  then  as  fol- 
km  (Herod^  vii.  184):  the  whole  number  of  men  in  the 
1207  ships  was  277,610,  reckoning  for  each  ship  '2iK)  men 
of  the  country  to  which  each  ship  belonged,  and  also  30 
for  Persian  A,  Medes,  and  Sacae  in  each  of  them.  The 
pautMootcra  (wtvnifiimnfm\  wUob  Harodofaw  bad  not  in* 
eludad  in  Ida  former  «mnMimKaa,««re90Mi,  and,  veelcoa- 
Ing  80  to  each,  there  would  he  240,000  men  in  them. 
Thus  the  whole  naval  force  would  amount  to  r)17,(»10; 
and  the  whole  armament,  both  military  and  naval,  would 
amount  to  2,317,610  men,  which  includes  2lU,0UU  men, 
not  before  emimerated,  camelKiriTem  and  driven  of  Li< 
byan  diaiwU.  This  is  the  aiMMni  of  the  fone  which 
passed  owr  froaa  Asia,  and  it  does  not  include  ^e  camp 
followers,  the  vessels  that  carried  provisions,  and  the  men 
on  board  these  vessels.  To  this  must  be  added  120 
Kuropean  vessels,  containing  20,400  men,  that  joined  the 
np^jr  of  Xenaa.  Tlie  ftmea  auppbed  by  tiia  Thmaiaa 
tfibaa,  the  MaeadoniaaB,  Mafnariam,  and  omcis,  aawaled 
toSBOyOOOnen;  thus  the  whole  number  of  f^^'htintr  men 
waa  2,641,110.  Herodotus  considers  that  aJI  the  loUowers 
rtitd  tlios*'  in  the  provision  veakols  would  be  more  than  the 
fighting  men,  but  we  will  suppose  theni  to  be  equal. 
twrn  tine  sum  total  it  B^iBI^SBO;  and  Xerxes,  says  Hero- 
dotati  conducted  so  Many  aa  iv  aa  Soiaa  and  ThermopyljB. 
As  to  the  number  of  women  who  nllowed  to  eooR  the 
provisions,  and  of  concitbines  and  eunuchs,  no  one  could 
ti-ll  the  amount,  nor  that  of  the  bea.sts  of  burden.  The 
first  calamity  that  befel  this  mighty  hast  was  a  alonn  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  8epiaa,  wiMcb  oaaaad  0nat  kiaa. 
At  Arteoiiahmi  there  was  m  a^eaonto  batmaa  aoaM  of 
the  Penian  ships  vmi  those  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  the 
Greeks  were  victorioas.  The  army,  after  passing  through 
Thessaly,  found  itself  stopped  at  the  narrow  p.ths  crt  Ther- 
mopyle  by  I.,eonidas  and  his  gallant  band.  The  Persians 
■UfltAined  a  heavy  loss  in  endeavouiiag  to  ferae  the  pass, 
Mid  they  eoold  not  affsot  it  iiU  Bfialtat,  a  Maliaiw  aheved 
the  FMana  a  Iradc  «vcr  the  awuntaiiw  of  (Eta,  niiieh 
brongut  them  on  the  rear  of  Leonidas  [Leomoas],  who 
fell  with  his  brave  men  alter  an  obstinate  conflict. 

In  the  sea-fights  off  Artemistura,  the  Pereiaia  again 
sustained  loss  (Herod.,  viii.  11,  &c.).  The  Persiaa  anor 
now  advanced  through  Phocis,  boming  and  destroying  all 
before  them.  On  entering  Boeotia,  they  were  jotned  by 
the  Boeotians.  A  detachment  was  sent  by  Xerxes  to  at- 
tack the  temjile  of  Delphi,  hut  the  in.  adt  ;  s  sustained  a 
signal  defeat,  and  those  who  survived  escaped  into  Boeotia, 
In  the  mean  time  the  Grecian  ieet  moved  from  Arte 
minnm  to  the  islaad  of  Salamii,  off  the  ooaat  of  Attica 
(Herod.,  viii.  40).  The  Athaniana  aeaC  Ihair  fimalaa  and 
slaves  to  Troesen,  .^Jgins,  and  Sniamis,  and  left  their  city 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Perauins,  who,  after  burning  Thespia 
nnd  Plaf^a,  the  only  towns  in  Hoeotia  that  did  not  ^oin 
them,  entered  Athens  and  destroyed  it  also.  The  Persians 
had  occupied  three  months  in  their  progress  from  the  Hcl- 
laappntlo  Athens.  The  fleet  of  Xarws  saikd  frmn  Histiaa 
in  Enboea  through  the  channel  of  the  Euiipos,  and  in 
three  days  reached  Plialerum  in  Attica.  Notwithstanding 
the  losses  of  the  Persians,  Herodotus  considers  that  the 
land  and  sea  force  which  reached  Attica  was  as  large  as 
th«t.  which  bad  readied  Sapiaa  and  IhanMfgFka.  The 
Grecian  f aat  waa  eoWeeledaboatthe  idand  af  Mmus  and 
in  the  narrow  paaewe  between  Salamis  and  the  mainland. 
Xences,  having  resolved  on  an  engagement,  took  ^  station 
ou  the  shore  of  the  mainland  under  Mount  y'KgalWs,  oppo- 
site to  Salamis ;  and  here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  see  nis 
nighty  armament  defeated  and  dispereed  [Halams;  Tu- 
nwocui],  KCdSOi  ShortijraaarttaataMialMKtMatcd 
hjr  hind  to  ttie  Hellespont,  wldflfli  ha  raaohad  in  forty-five 
days,  and  crossed  over  into  Asia.  He  was  attended  as  far 
the  llellesnont  by  Artabazus  with  €0,000 men.  (Herod., 
v  i  i  lie.)  Mardonius,  who  wa.s  left  in  Greece  with  the 
was  defeated  in  the  following  year,  ax.  479,  at 
inBoaotiabythaeosnbittadClred<%aadoiith«aama 


day  the  GreeKv  gained  another  victorv  over  the  PeivaM  at 
Mycnlein  Ionia.  This  was  followed  by  the  siege  and  cap- 
ture of  Seitea  on  the  HeUeswaot  (s.o.  47^,  m  aMOt  with 
whMi  the  histmy  of  Harodohn  anda.  It  waa  npeeted, 

says  Herodotus  fviii.  166\  thit  on  tlie  very  day  of  the 
battle  of  Salami\  Gelon  and  Thcron  defeatetl.  m  .Sieilv, 
Hamilcar  and  hi*  (^artliaginian  army.  Thu«  the  Greeks 
were  auecessful  both  in  the  eai>t  and  (he  west.  [GsiON.] 
The  Cheeks  continued  the  war  against  thaPamuN  alter 
the  capture  of  Sestoa.  Little  more  is  known  of  the  per- 
sonal history  of  Xeraes.  He  was  murdered  Tm.c.  405)  by 
Artabanus,  and  succeeded  by  his  son  Artaxerxes,  called  by 
the  Greeks  the 'Long-handed.'  Xerxes,  as  he  is  represanted 
by  Herodotus,  was  cruel,  vain,  cowardly,  and  of  faabia 
undentaading*  Tho  great  aemt  of  Wa  raign  ia  tha  la- 
▼amon  of  Oreeee  wfUi  Ua  ewoiuiowa  anrif  Mid  fiaal,  •! 

1 « 


which  we  have  in  Herodotus  ^book«  vii.-ix  '  a  moit 
account.  Hie  historian  lived  soon  enough  alter  th^  event 
to  be  able  tu  collect  trustworthy-  materials,  and  that  he 
spared  no  pains  is  evident  from  his  work.  Much  has  been 
said  on  the  large  numbenof  the  armr  and  Mttyof  Xonces, 
as  stated  by  Herodotna;  bnt,inerediMeaathey«aenint  flnt 
sight,  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  whole  narrative  of 
the  historian  will  remove  much  of  the  doubt  :  at  any 
rate,  if  the  numbers  are  exaggerated,  it  is  clear  that  He- 
rodotus only  followed  his  authoiltiea. 

XERXES  XL,  king  of  Peiata.  oveeaadad  hia  fiUher  Ai^ 
taxerxei,  the  Long-h^ed,  b.c.  42B.  He  waa  aaMMlmded 
afler  a  short  reign  of  a  year,  or,  according  to  M)me  ac- 
counts, two  montlis,  by  So^rdianus,  who  sueceeded  him. 

XIME'NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natnml 
order  Olacacea-.  It  was  named  in  honour  of  Francis 
Ximenes,  a  Spauish  monk,  who  published  a  work  on  the 
plants  and  animals  of  New  Spain.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  trees  or  shrubs,  usually  armed  with  spines,  and 
having  alternate,  ovate,  or  lanceolate  exstipulate  leaves. 
The  calyx  is  small,  permanent,  and  4-cleft;  the  petals  4, 
hairy  inciide  and  conniving  at  the  base,  valvate  in  aestiva- 
tion i  the  stamcna  ewht,  with  capillar  filameatf ;  the 
anthen  i^wTlad,  fixed  inr  the  hue ;  me  ovkry  4-ee1led  and 
4-secded;  the  fruit  a  drupe,  with  one  cell  and  a  uingle 
seed  arising  from  abortion.  There  arc  lour  species, 
natives*  of  America;  the  mo«t  rcmarknlile  i-<  the  A',  frnf- 
ricana.  It  has  spiny  branches,  oblong  entire  leaves,  the 
peduncles  axillaiy  and  umbellate,  the  lower  ones  changed 
into  spinaa.  Thu  plant  is  a  shrub,  atti^oiog  t  betffai  of 
about  fifteen  feet,  and  fa  aimthre  of  BontnAnerien.  It 
produces  a  yellow  fniit  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  ppg, 
wliich  has  a  sweet  aci<l  ta.s1e,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives. 
The  flowers  are  small,  of  a  greenish  yellow  colour  inside, 
and  sweet-scented.  De  CandoUe  descnties  two  varieties : 
one  growing  in  Brazil,  ndQi  ovate  Icuv  -s :  the  other.  In 
Guiana,  wiQi  <Moag  leaves.  ^>on'k  Miller;  BofWtfi 
Outlines.)  '  '  *■ 

XIME'NEZ,  CAWWNAT..  [Cisnkuos.I 
XITHIAS  (ti#f«\  the  Sword-fish,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Mediterranean  andAtlantic,  oecadonallv  visiting^oor coast, 
is  a  fish  of  the  nuuskerel  tribes vemaik^e  forifedoBB»tad 
upper  jaw,  which  ferna  a  iword-like  i|reapoh,  wbenee  fis 
name.  It  measures  from  10  to  M  feet  in  h">nrth.  Its  body 
is  lengthy  and  covered  with  minute  sr:ilt-s,  the  sword 
forming  i^ths  of  its  length.  On  its  lj;u-k  il  Ijeurs  a  single 
long  elevated  doraal  fin.  There  arc  no  central  fins.  The 
tail  is  keeled.  The  lower  jaw  is  sharp  ;  the  mouth  without 
teeth.  The  upper  part  of  the  fiah  ia  bhdah  blaok  meiging 
into  silver  below. 

The  sword-fish  is  said  to  attack  thairtddt,  woundincr  it 
with  itfi  beak.  There  are  manv  wcff  authenticated  in- 
stancca  of  Uia Jplanks  of  ships  oeing  perforated  by  the 
upper  jaw  of  ffls  MwMU  creatore,  which  it  has  been 
supposed  ocearfonan^  attacks  the  Inrin  of  ships  in  vistnke 
for  the  whale.  Specimens  of  ship's  timbers  penettacted  hy 
its  sword  are  preserved  in  many  mansions.  The  ICiphras 
is  mentioned  oy  Aristotle  fllist.  Animal.,  viii.  10\  ^\ho 
notices  the  fact  of  its  striking  vessels.  Tlie  voung  fish 
is  said  to  be  good  eating.  When  very  young  the  body  is 
covered  with  sntll  tuptreloa,  trhich  disappesr  before  it 
attains  the  length  ofthree^et 

;Sce  YarrclTs  BnVfrA  Fishes;  nnd  Omneriad '▼thll- 
cicnne's  Ilist.  Nat.  dfs  Ponsons,  vol.  viii.) 

XITHIAS,  a  name  for  the  constellation  PORADO. 
XlPUiLlNUS.  JOANNES  (Xi^mc),  Pfttriaith  of 
GonatantiiuMBiIa,  ma  of  %  nobla  temfar  of  TrabisoDd.  In 
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lOii  b*  «w  tmi»  fiiamA    OoHlnliM^;  Ik  died 

fal  K/75.  TllM  Xi,'-*i:':r.  .a  hat  ofltn  ]rten  tonfo-iaded  with 
hi*  rtepbew.  He  u  tne  author  of  an  •  Uraiic/o  on  the 
rcn^,'  which  fint  published,  in 
Oreck  and  with  a  LeUa  Tcnum,  10  GreUcr  •  work  oo  the 
Gra«,  losDktadt.  1616.  foL  tat  «lhcr  Mdb  oTlw  ia- 

t*  Uh,  ammg  wMA  art  three 

.  too  of 

refer  to  betrothaMl.  asd  M  «  ttt '  Tm  TllMCl 

BodMOani'  of  I^eanclariue. 

XJPHILI'NUS,  JO.VXN'ES.  of  Trapcxua  (Trebizood 
was  the  nephew  of  the  Patnarch  Xiphilmua.   At  the  com- 
BHod  of  the  emperor  Michael  Ducaa,  wboie  rei^  ended 
1070,  he  made  aa  UgtOam  <tf  tba  hMtocj  of  Dioo 
Gamna.    The  Epttone.  as  w  nam  have  it,  coauneoecs 
at  the  thirty-fifth  book,  and  jroe*  down  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  Sererua,  h.d.  235.    ILa  work  ii  not  distributed 
like  the  onginal,  but  u  divided  into  sectjon*  r^iifiaTa 
each  of  which  eomprues  the  lu»tor>-  of  an  emperor.  We 
«aa  judf  e  of  hia  work  by  companng  it  with  those  paitl  O ' 
non  which  ai«  cxtaoL  Hagcanailjrkecps  totbeenna- 
or  Ua  aalhor,  bat  he  oogila  what  he  eonddm  not  ea- 
to  the  narrative.    He  haa  alto 
mention  the  consul*,  who  are  always  rtcordtd  in  the  extant 
IxxAs  of  Dion,  and  thiui  he  ha*  done  much  towards  confusing 
the  chronoiogT  of  tiie  penod.    I^ke  ail  other  epitomes,  it 
destroys  the  coaraeter  of  the  original  work ;  and  it  ia  worth- 
leas  except  aa  mfpljuuf  the  main  historical  fiicta  of  the 
targe  part  of  Dioo  wbieb  ia  loat.  Xiphiluma  waa  a  Chria- 
tiaa.   The  first  edition  of  Xiphilinus  wa^i  hy  R.  Stephens 
Paris,  1501,  4to.;  and  in  the  sanie  j  ear  Stephen*  pniitec 
the  I^tin  version  of  G.  Blanc.  The  edition  of  H.  Stephens 
appeared  in  I'l'JZ,  fol.,  with  Blanc's  translation,  revised  by 
Xylander.    There  is  an  £nsji«h  translation  by  1^  * 
London,  i7M.  8vo.,  of  the  'Epitome'  of  XiphiUnua. 

XIPHORffrNCHUfll  written  by  Mr.  Swainaon  ZipMo- 
rkifnektu,  a  subgenus  of  Ceiikkuur,  or  2Vm  Onntn, 
aeeording  to  that  zoologist. 

Subgnneru  Character.— B\]]  lengthened,  slender ;  both 
mandibles  consideraljly  curved,  typically  falcated ;  the  tides 
compressed  from  the  nostnls.  Wings  rather  lengthened ; 
the  second  quill  hardly  shorter  tlwa  the  third.  Tknaa 
short,  slender,  oi  equal  length  with  the  two  eitcfiial  toca. 
Hinder  toe  shoiter  than  tha  ~ 
flat,  as  long  as  the  bill 
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Siaaple,  Xiplvirhunchut  procurvtu. 
XIPHOtKyMA,  FiUingerVi  name  fo 


pents. 


for  a  genua  of  Ser- 


Cuviex  rcaiarka  that  hiaftllhaaelivii  of  tfaa  peat  nnoa 
Boa  ooMiaU  of  thoac  apedea  whidi  want  ftwaeta  or  little 
pits  on  the  jaws,  and  have  the  muzzle  furnished  with  slightly 
prominent  plates  cut  obliquely  from  behind  forwards  anti 
truncated  at  the  end  st)  tu  to  ti  rminate  in  a  wedi^e.  Their 
body  is  very  much  compressed,  and  their  back  carinated. 
He  observes  that  these  are  inhabitants  of  tha  ElA  Indies, 
and  may  afford  ground  lor  indudhjig  than  in  •  diftiwfft 

•uU(eaus. 

The  species  which  he  quotes  are  the  Boa  carinata  of 
Schneider,  or  ocellata  of  Oppel ;  and  the  Boa  vijxrma  of 
Shaw  (RusscI,  pi,  iv.).  These  two  subdivisions  form,  he 
adds,  the  fjenus  Xiphotoma  of  Fitzingcr,  Cenchrit  of 
Grav. 

XIPUOSU'RA.  the  name  by  which  M.  Mihie  Edwards 
deaignatea  a  subcliuB  ofcnMteMMM,  which  ha  anmnges  at 
the  and  of  hit  qnrtmn  and  nuttoUw  8acroiiui.CatJs- 


M.  Milne  EdwaixU  observes  that  the  singular  animals 
which  compobc  this  small  group  are  so  remote  from  all 
the  other  crustaceans,  that  some  naturalists  have  been  in- 
clined to  exclude  them  altogether  from  that  claaa,  and 
arrange  them  among  the  Abmhnida.  and  that  in  entirely 
Njaouiu;  this  opinion  it  becomes  necessary  to  isolate  them 
aa  mum  as  possible,  and  to  form  a  particular  subclass, 
which  is  connected  with  that  of  the  Branchiopoda  and 
that  of  the  Trilobitcs,  but  is  distinguished  from  those 
crustacean!,  and  all  the  other  animals  of  the  same  chuia 
by  the  character  of  ita  organiiation.  The  natural  podtion 
then  ut  these  Xiphoaorea  ahoold,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Miina  Edwards,  uva  been  near  the  Branchiopoda,  but  he 
haa  prefBTTcd  the  place  which  he  has  assigned  to  them,  in 
order  that  he  might  not  break  the 
all  the  MaxillatedCnutaceaoa. 


The  bodf  oC^ 
Edwards  as  twpuaeJ  of  three  porfiirts — a  cpliaiiyikmx. 
an  aMomfm.  and  a  tail :  the  two  fir<t  portions  ire 
to\f:T^i  '  .  --  homv  shield,  and  the  'hird  a»imf->  th«  f:fz 
of  a  ione  »t..rtto.  the  crpkalo-tJu>ractc  bmekkr,  which  re- 
presenU  the  cai^Mce  of  Apmt  [Bmocoua]  and  of  Ut 
mpcrior  cnaiBeeaaB,  ia^e  ta^vaat;  it  jaaantctilNit 
'f  aaa  VMnded  in  fieaC  aal  en  tte  afe 


whikt  posteriorly  it  is  deep!y  notrhed  for  the  iTc«>pt;:.a ;/ 
the  base  of  the  abdomen,  tin  its  upp*r  »ur;iic«  u  an  cs- 
eqoal  space,  slightly  or  not  at  all  convex,  which  is  cirtui 
scribed  in  froot  and  on  the  aides  by  two  curved  crtfii, 
and  oecnpiea  behind  the  whole  icqgth  of  the  stnieht  p»> 
tion  of  the  poalcriar  bolder  aHinhlad  with  tiK  riidaMi 
Thie  apaecwMcbaaay  be  tamed  the  eeensiaf  r«irm.i 
subdivided  longitudinally  into  three  lobes  by  two  fu-:i5 
which  curve  inwards  anteriorly  :  and  on  the  mediia  ijt* 
may  be  also  remarked  a  median  ndze  or  elevation  more  or 
leas  distinct,  at  the  anterior  extremity  of  which  u  a  toili 
amooth  tubercle  having  the  aapaat  of  a  s^emsia,  tiki  a 
eadi  aide  of  which  in  fret  ia  ft  van  amaU  aaioel*  M.  M 
confiraaliaB  led  LaticiBe  and  oHwn  to  attribabttM 
stawiKita  to  these  animals.  Toarards  the  middle  and 
the  ontside  of  the  lateral  ridgea  which  circumscnU  i:; 
occipital  reeion  on  each  side  are  situated  the  componfc 
^C4.  which  are  of  aa  oval  form,  and  exhibit  beu|OBi!' 
divisiona  001  fliair  faaaapawui  cornea.  The  anterior  lai 
lateral  or  mmrgim^  rtgiom  of  the  oephalo^hnfli 
bockler  fcms  in  front  and  on  tte  nde*  a  veijiidM 
plane,  and  presents  nothing  remarkable ;  the  oalrfM 
that  requires  notice  i&,  that  posteriorly  it  ia  |awMffi 
beyond  the  occipital  region,  so  as  to  COOatltHleaaWk 
side  a  sort  of  horn  directed  backwards. 

The  second  buckler,  ottUtdomitud  portion  of  the  b*i^ 
ie  nraeh  leas  wide  than  tha  Maeadrng,  bat  knf  ahaiiii 
of  an  inequilateral  hetagond  fbnn,wIioae  poBtniortata 
is  more  or  less  concave.  Its  anterior  border  is  articulitd 
with  the  posterior  border  of  the  occipital  region  ci  tbe 
carapace,  and  its  latero-anterior  edpes  correspond  to  'k 
oblique  borders  by  which  the  marginal  region  of  tbe  aat 
buckler  ia  tawdnatadb^ind.  The  latero-poeteriorborden 
which  aia  la  gancnd  longer  than  tha  preoBding,  ten  «iii 
thaaa  hat  a  veijr  oMnaa  angle,  and  preaent  a  •criw  * 
eight*  teeth  separated  from  each  other  by  six  deprewioft 
in  each  of  which  is  inserted  a  larpe  move.ible  spine  wb* 
point  is  directed  backwards.  Above,  this  abdominal  buciir 
IS  convex  and  divided  inio  three  lot>es,  of  which  tbe  tt- 
lateral  are  very  large,  and  the  median  lobe  nsrnisi' 
behind  and  aejaiated  from  tbe  praeeding  by  two  rom  i' 
email  depreanona.  Ynm  the  middle  of  the  poftctHt 
border  of  this  second  portion  of  the  body  springs  a  kK 
styiiform  piece,  which,  being  situated  above  and  bebii^ 
the  atitu,  ahaold  ba  aoMidarad  aa  the  amlogoe 
caudal  ring. 

On  the  lower  a^et  of  the  body  appears  anteriorh  ^ 
flat  and  triangular  aoriiMat  which  la  on  ft  leral  1^ 
frontal  boidar;  botintherert  of  ita  extent  thecepbil^ 

thoracic  buckler  is  deeply  exravated  for  the  IcxlgmMMj 
the  feet.  These  last  munediately  surround  the  bot*" 
aperture,  and  are  so  disposed  that  (heir  basilaf)'  joint  pB- 
forms  the  functions  of  the  mandibles  and  jaws  oftbeoi^' 
naiy  cnutaceami,  whilst  their  internal  branch  is  elooj^ 
in  order  to  constitute  an  amhiilaloiy  aodjMehaaiile  nq 
her :  there  are  six  pairs  of  thaaa  fint.  Hm  fliat,  %am 
mandibles  by  Fabricius  and  Latreille,  and  palps  by  Cavie, 
are  much  smaller  than  the  others,  and  situated  before  tk 
mouth,  near  the  median  line  :  they  arc  iiiserfed  on  an  '  ■ 
equal  membranous  eminence  which  fulfils  the  turn': 
or  a  labnim,  and  are  composed  of  three  joints,  the  t*' 
ast  of  which  are  dispoaed  ao  aa  to  oooatitute  a  claw.  Ttt 
four  following  paiia  of  feet,  or  Mther  jaw-ftd, 
resembja  each  other,  and  are  each  composed  of  six  jvii- 
the  fiiW  of  these  joints  is  very  large,  and  tenninitf»  • 
the  inside  by  a  lamellar  prolongation,  armed  with  >tn>n| 
spines,  and  performing  the  func^tiun  of  a  jaw  :  there  i^ 
under  its  internal  and  anterior  angle,  a  small  moveabtt 
piece.  Tbe  aucoaading  jointB  eonatitute  an  ek>ogated  uid 
alightlr  comprcaead  fiMt:  aid  in  tiia  ftnalaa  the  pcnutt^ 
aula  joinl »  pMlmgad  baloir  tha  laat.  M>  M  to  toa  «>tk 
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K  a  el«w  wifh  «qQil  bmetiei :  thn  ii  MmetimM  tiie  nme 

in  the  nmli' :  but  in  some  species  of  Limiiti  this  sort  of 
hand  IS  waiitmij;  m  the  feet  of  Iho  second  and  third  jiair, 
the  prolonjjalion  repress' ntiui^  tl.e  uuiiiiivenblc  finger  not 
being  developed.  The  &ixth  }iair  of  feet  differs  much  from 
the  pracediog :  their  basilary  joint  is  lafgcr,  IcnninBtM  on 
tbe  mtiniBl  ade  in  a  toothsa  aut&ce  bwring  wme  mem- 
blanee  to  that  of  a  Rindiii;  mandibl«.  and.  carries  at  its 
externa!  angle  a  flabellif'orm  appentlaE»^e.  Sometimes 
there  exists  a  small  lamellar  appendage  at  the  extremity 
of  the  fourth  joint,  and  the  next  joint  carries  on  its  anienoj 
border  many  of  those  subfoliaceous  and  elongated  lamin<e 
which  hide  nearly  entirely  the  succeeding  joint,  as  well  as 
tfas  Mnall  didacfylou*  band  which  tenninatM  it.  Lastly, 
brtwM  fh*  ban  «f  thstafest,  at  tb«  pottarior  put  of  the 
thonot  are  two  niall  lamellar  piece*  which  m  obtose  at 


Umnlu*  MdMcuHU,  redoeed  aae-fiMarth.  mmI 
•ptitun. 


the  and  and  ftannabed  with  spines,  which  seem  to  be  the 

vcstijfes  of  a  «<  venth  pair  of  limbs.  The  abdomen  is  hol- 
lowed out  into  a  rather  deep  cavity,  which  is  very  aua- 
Jogou-s  to  that  in  Sphtrrdnui  and  many  other  Isoi-oua.  In 
this  cavity  are  lodged  the  abdominal  false  feel  and  the 
branchi<e  fixed  to  their  posterior  surface.  There  are  six 
Mira  of  tbcM  memben.  but  the  moat  anterior  an  not  dia- 
unet,  and  are  tmtted  on  the  me£an  the.  lo  as  to  eonati* 
tute  a  great  foHaceotis  and  nearly  circular  valve,  but 
which  is  truncated  anteriorly,  and  which  entirely  covers 
the  succeeding  false  feet :  in  each  half  of  this  operculum 
ve  to  be  distingui»hed  one  or  two  batilaiy  pieces  and  two 
terminal  laminn,  which  represent  tiM  two  brandies  wliich 
ordinarilly  temiDate  tbcsa  orgaw:  one  of  these  pieces, 
ntitated  near  the  median  1faie,iB  small,  and  separated  from 
that  of  the  opposite  side  l)y  a  fissure  ;  the  other  is  very 
l&rge  :  finally,  on  the  superior  or  posterior  surface  of  this 
first  pair  of  false  leet  (he  two  orifices  of  gcneiafion  are 
found.  The  suooeeding  false  feet  are  eaually  foliaceous, 
AjmI  united  on  the  median  hne  throngnout  the  whole 
extent  of  their  ba^laiy  pieoe ;  but  the  two  bianches  which 
— «wdi  of  tMee  otgna  in  free  and  moia  dava- 


loped.  The  internal  branch  is  composed  of  two  joints, 
the  flist  of  which  is  quadrilateral  and  elongated,  the  second 
({>li8ceous  and  oval.  The  external  branch  is  represented 
by  a  very  wide  lamina,  which  is  rounded  cxternrdly,  and 
resembles  that  ol'the  operculum.  The  two  external  thirds 
of  the  posterior  surtace  of  the  basilary  portion  of  these 
limbs  are  occupied  by  a  great  gill  formed  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Jamins,  or  rather  of  cutaneous  folds,  disposed 
tiamvenety,  and  piled  one  on  the  other  like  the  leaves  of 
a  Ixwk.  tnese  leaves  adhere  to  the  false  feet  throughout 
the  length  of  their  base  or  anterior  border,  and  are  free 
in  *he  rest  of  their  extent.  They  are  triangular,  with  a 
curved  border,  and  increase  in  size  from  the  upper  extre- 
mity of  the  branch  to  its  base,  so  as  to  give  to  this  last  tiie 
form  of  a  pyramid,  the  posterior  ridge  of  which  is  curved, 
the  two  free  soifacea  opmrax,  and  the  base  xonnded.  The 
free  edge  of  each  leaf  is  (tannshed  with  a  small  homy  band 
destined  to  sii^ain  it,  hut  throur^-hont  the  rest  of  their 
extent  these  folds  are  menibranuus :  there  are  about  one 
hundred  and  tilty  ti;eni  in  each  of  the  first  pair  of  gills, 
and  a  few  less  in  the  succeeding  gills;  the  last  has  only 
about  one  bvndred  and  thirty. 


I.  JUmmlmt  mun  ltmiin.  won  from  lielow.  a,  froiilal  (lortion  uf  tbo  can- 
pAOP ;  b,  ftnterl<)r  If''".  ,  c  i:  uil  iiair  of  f«'**t ;  d,  sulh  ]mir  of  fi**-! ;  f,  In- 
Bra;  /^opncnUr  Uaikua  fatiuMi  liy  tho  Srat  p>ir  nf  Mwf  frt-t.  xikI  ch't- 
lag  tl<c  branehihixMit  tt* ;  jr.  branchlv,  or  kUU  ;  A,  enudul  ntylri,  or  xiphnlil 
proctat.  (M.  E.)  8.  One  ofthir  MnwH  pair  of  Inw  rrrt.  (M.'K  )  Oiir  of 
tll«  ■PCODil  fMir 'if  iao  fo't  in  a  mili-  /.imnhu  Sfnlucfjiaus.  (M.  K  )  4  Ono 
ot  ihr  hraui'hif»Tf)U>  frt-t.    n,  WrriLuttiB-     5.  Oprr^'iilnr  l.imin.i  <^f  tio 

■liduincii  Krn  on  lU  intoriul  i»s{.tcv,  lud  oliowiog  the  unli<  c«  «( the  orKKOi  of 
immlioa.  (M.K) 

The  mouth,  situated  towards  the  posterior  tliird  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  ceplialo-thoracic  buckler,  is  sur- 
rounded, as  has  already  oeen  noticed,  by  the  feet,  the 
biailaiy  joint  or  iMttodk  of  which  is  armed  with  spines  or 
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t<>et!i.  an.l  disposed  so  as  to  serve  for  the  work  of  nMstica- 
tion.  Tlii^.  aperture  is  infundibuliform,  and  continued  with 
the  (liRestive  tube,  which  ia  directed  at  first  directly  for- 
ward, then  curves  upwards  and  backwards,  and  proceeds 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  oztreattyoribe  ■bdominal  buckler, 
where  it  preMnhi  anew  a  imall  eurvalun  in  its  oottne  to 
the  anus.  Tbgt  first  portion  of  tlua  craal,  dire0t«d  forwards 
and  situated  below  the  intestine,  constitutes  \he<rsoj>h(igus: 
it  is  narrow,  rather  long,  and  lurnislad  internally  with  lun- 
gitudi'ial  plaits.  The  ttoinach  is  represented  by  the  cur\  ed 
and  antenor  portion  of  this  same  tube :  it  is  small  and 
directed  vertiealljr ;  its  walk  are  very  fleshy,  and  puckered 
nVonr  intt  rnally ;  an  internal  furrow  separates  it 
ft  urn  tiie  <i?sopbai,'us.  and  its  pyloric  extremity  advances 
in  lorm  of  a  cone  in  the  cavity  of  tl»e  intestine,  so  as  to 
Gooatitute  a  species  of  valvule.  The  tbird  portion  of  the 
iotcstiliai  tube  occupies  neaily  the  whole  length  of  the  body, 
and  represents  the  dHodtHum,  or  chylifio  ventricle ;  it  is  i 
cylindrical,  straight,  and  fass  towards  its  two  extrenitifls  ' 
some  trRnsviM--.c  folds  of  the  internal  membrane,  and  more 
or  less  projecting  papillfe.  On  eacli  side,  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  mouth, are  two  small  circuhir  onficts.  u  luch 
belonc  to  the  biliary  apparatus,  and  its  paatenor  extremity 
is  suddenly  oentiacted  m  order  to  its  continuation  with  the 
fourth  portion  of  the  digestive  tube,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  nitextinum  rectum.  It  is  very  short,  plaited 
longitudinally  in  its  interior,  ami  curved  downwards  at  its 
extremity  in  order  to  reach  the  anus,  which  is  situated  in 
(j-ont  of  111-  i:i.-.ertion  of  the  caudal  sword.  Tbe  liver  fills 
in  the  cephalo-thofax  ttie  moe  sitoaled  between  the 
intestine  and  the  muscles  of  the  fectt  it  extends  also  info 
the  abdomen,  an.l  i->  ^■omp()^ed  of  l)lind  and  contorted 
canals,  wbicb  are  continued  witti  the  excretory  conduits, 
the  four  trunks  of  whieh  open  in  the  aatorior  piut  of  tbe 
duodenum. 

The  heart  bem  such  reaemblanee  to  that  of  the 
SmeMig.  [Sht)MAPom,  p.  K3.]  It  is  a  long  dorsal  vessel 
vnth  fleshy  walls,  which  present  on  each  side  seven  trans- 
verse apertures  furnished  witll  ValvuleSi  and  tvlucll  ||tTe 
origin  to  various  arteries. 

The  neri  'fjus  system  consists  in  a  medullary  ring  which 
sorroands  the  msonhsgus,  prm  mma  to  the  cepl>alo> 
thoracic  nerves,  and  is  Mmttoood  bncfimids  tdth  a  stoat 
chord,  from  the  posterforptit  of  which  the  nbdoadnal 

nerves  spring. 

The  orgiins  nf  geueratinn  open  externally  by  the  aper- 
tures at  the  base  of  the  first  pair  of  false  feet.  In  the 
female  these  orifices  each  communleate  with  an  oviduct, 
which  when  arrived  in  the  thorax  is  divided  into  two 
brancbes,  the  ramifications  of  which  constitute  the  ovary 
and  embiace  the  liver.  In  the  tnalt\  in  place  of  tlie  rw/jy?', 
there  is  a  small  cylindrical  peuu,  \  Huloire  Xuturellf  des 
Crtutarfs,  1840.) 

Sudi  is  the  statement  eiven  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  of 
the  on;aniEation  of  this  hij^ly  interesting  form. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  'Hunterian  Ixctui  es "  f  1843  ,* 
has  toncbed  upon  certain  points,  (or  whose  detailed  ilius- 
tratiou  zoologists  are  anxiously  looking,  especiaUj  with 
rerard  to  the  development  of  tlw  nervous  system. 

The  Professor  states  that  the  Xtpkaemra,  typified  by  the 
Limulus,  or  Molucca  crab,  have  tM  bead  and  thorax  more 
completely  blended  together  than  in  the  true  crabs,  whieh 
they  resemble  in  the  general  forpi  of  the  body ;  liut  that 
thev  are  peculiarly  distinguisbed  from  all  other  Crustacea 
by  having  the  office  of  jam  peritanned  by  the  first  joint  of 
the  thoracic  len,  which  wmNnA  tfw  nouth.  The  huge 
cephalo-thoraae  segment  is,  he  remarks,  mrteeted  above 
and  laterally  by  an  expanded  crescentic  sliield  obscurely 
divided  by  two  loniritudinal  impres.sions  into  three  lobes, 
supporting  the  organs  of  vision  on  their  highest  part.  The 
tergal  parts  of  the  segments  of  the  second  division  of  the 
bomr  are  also  blended,  he  observes,  into  one  trilolmte  cly- 
peiform  piece,  their  original  separation  being  indicated  by 
the  branchial  fissures,  and  the  number  of  the  segments  by 
that  of  tlie  lamflliform  appendages  attached  to  their  in- 
ferior surface.  The  termination  of  the  intestine  beneath 
the  lest  segment  of  the  second  division  of  the  body  of  the 
linralos  proves,  in  Professor  Owen's  opinion,  and  conectly, 
as  we  think,  that  division  to  answer  to  the  abdomen  in  the 
Sfdf  trnxfraca  ;  but  admitting  the  sessile  eyes  to  indicate  a 
distinct  segment,  not  more  than  sixteen  segments  can,  he 

mnuksi  be  detennined  by  the  appendages  to  enter  into 


the  compositjon  of  the  enttre  crust  of  the  Limoh»«»  in* 
eluding  tne  sword-shaped  appendage,  whieh  is  analogooi; 

in  the  Professor's  view,  to  tne  last  or  post-anal  segment  of 
the  higher  crustacea,  and  consists  of  a  single  modified 
segment. 

ProfiesMr  Owen  then  adveits  to  tbe  small  BHtamottraea, 
in  whieh  the  number  of  Hie  fliormcie  nnd  abdominri  aeg- 

mcnts  generally  exceeds  that  in  the  Mdacost rara ,  and 
adduces  as  an  example  the  Brauchipus  ^tng-ucJis  [Braw- 
CHiopoDA,  p.  343],  which  has  eleven  thoracic  segments  and 
nine  abdominal  or  caudal  rings,  besides  a  distinct  head  pro- 
tected by  a  thoracic  shield.  In  the  Itaura,  in  wllich  this 
shield  is  developed,  as  in  Cyvrit,  Daphnia,  and  Other 
Rntomostraca,  to  the  extent  aoci  in  the  form  of  a  Wvalve 
shell  envclopiiii^  the  whole  body,  the  number  of  thoracic 
and  abdominal  segments  exceeds,  he  remarks,  twenty- 
four. 

These  and  other  •hierationa  of  the  ProfesMr  relative  to 
tbe  segmento  of  €ie  euMtaeea  are  highly  intereeling  wbce 

considered  with  reference  to  a  race  of  that  class  of  which 
no  living  analogue  exists;  and  he  thus  points  out  tbe 
value  of  this  part  of  their  MoltonnalioB  as  iifpiienfale  Is 
the  subject:— 

•The  diatinellien  between  the  EnlonMWtraen  and  the 
Malacostraca  in  the  number  of  the  segments  of  tbe  body 
is  of  the  first  importance  in  determining  the  aiBnities  of 
the  antient  extinct  crustacea  called  Triuibitbs.  Th<:-< 
remarkable  animals  were  almost  the  dole  representatives  J 
the  present  class  in  the  periods  which  intervened  t>etw(«& 
the  oqNNilion  of  the  earliest  fossililieRNis  stmta  to  tbe  end 
of  fhe  coal  fbrmation.  They  appear  to  ham  been  witb- 
nut  antennsB  aiul  feet  ;  the  stnictnrc  of  tbe  tergal  pt.' 
only  of  their  body -segments  is  yet  known;  but  these  a.-e 
grouped  together  to  form  a  distinct  head,  thorax,  ud 
abdomen  or  tail.  The  bead  is  tbrmed  by  a  large  senu- 
cirenlar  or  eresnent  sha|Md  stiield ;  tlie  thotsx  oooastt  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  segments,  and  the  abdomen  or  tail  ia* 
eludes  at  least  eight  segments  in  this  f7a/y/n/'f}*  (Prep., No. 
2()K  ,  ill  which  it  is  Ik  nt  under  tbe  thorax,  as  in  the  cmb ; 
the  abdomen,  post-abdomen,  or  tail,  as  the  third  segmetit 
is  variously  termed,  contains  fifleen  fettered  segments  in 
Aeapluu  eaudatut;  the  sogments  of  both  thorax  and 
abdomen  are  veiy  similar  to  Mch  other,  and  trradnaOv  de- 
crease in  size,  'fhey  arc  divided  by  two  lonijitiulinal  far- 
rows into  three  lobes.  The  head  suppoils  a  pjur  of  Uij? 
compound  eyes  situated  near  the  sides,  like  the  large  cv.'i- 
pair  of  eves  in  the  Ltmuhu^  which  they  resemble  in  fora 
and  strucTure. 

*  The  Malacostraca  are  divided  into  two  groups,  accnrf- 
ing  to  the  attachment  of  the  eyes:  those  with  immo\t«bit 
sessile  eyes  form  tbe  bl'lnnyhthdlmn  ;  thOSO  with  UtOffMt 
peiliinculated  eyes,  the  Podophthalma. 

'  riu  lower  organind  or  edriophthalmous  forms  A 
malacQstraeona  crastaeea  reiamble  the  Trilobttca  ia  the 
non-eonlluenee  and  uniformity  of  the  segments  of  tbf 
thorax  and  abdomen,  f'ertain  genera,  a.s  ro/i,  v.l 
Bopyrus,  have  the  tergal  arcs  of  tbe  segments  tnlobeii, 
but  they  exceed  not  the  characteristic  number  in  tl>» 
Malacostraca,  and  the  seven  rings  of  the  thorax  are  dearlf 
indicated  in  each  by  the  seven  pairs  of  aiticulated  fKt 
which  they  support,  although  these  are  veiy  small  in  the 
parasitic  Bopyru*.  In  the  Cumothoa  the  seven  thoracic 
mill  seven  aMOflunal  titffuem  a^  more  <fistinetl]r  di- 
rect enzed.* 

With  regard  to  the  nervous  system  and  senses.  Professor 
Owen,  after  alluding  to  Cuvier's  description  of  tint  psit 
of  the  organization  in  the  common  crab,  MTf.  fNm^ 

illustrative  di-sections  and  beautiful  plates  of  theaam, 
and  the  able  disjilay  of  the  corresponding  structure  in  tbe 
^fuia  by  Audouin  and  Eduaids  observes  that  an  ant- 
logous  concentration  of  the  nervous  system,  but  with  in- 
teresting modifications,  has  been  descril)ed  bjr  Pipfessar 
van  der  Hoeven  in  the  Limulus,  or  King-crab,  the  mo< 
gigantic  form  of  the  Entomostracous  tribe,  and  probabh 
the  only  existing  genus  from  which  we  may  derive  an  irj- 
sight  into  the  organization  of  tlie  extinct  Trilobitic  Crus- 
taceans. Professor  Owen  was  therefore  tadoced  to  m'. 
the  well-preserved  nednensof  Limtiku  given  to  the  Col* 
lege  of  Surgeons  in  London  by  Mr.Boott,  of  Boston.  U.flU 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Goailby,  the  anatomical  a<>»istant  to 
the  College,  whose  beautiful  dissections  and  preparations 
will  tie  found  in  fhe  museum  of  the  College.  Tlie  details 
Of  the  nervous  system  so  displayed,  together  with  the  rstt 
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of  the  anatomy  of  the  Limulus,  will  be  publuhftd  the 
council  of  the  College. 

ProfiBHor  Owen  <m«rret  in  his  lectures  that  the  large 
latanl  eonpaiinil  eyee  of  this  enntacean  arc  leMile.  The 
eornea,  he  proeeeds  to  elate,  la  divided  into  aconeiderabie 
number  of  tmall  eireufau-  HMCti,  each  of  which  corresponds 
to  an  ocellus ;  and  the  optic  nerve,  after  its  lon^  course  as 
a  simple  chord  without  forming  a  ganglion,  divides  near 
the  eye  into  a  pencil  of  fine  filaments,  which  sererally  re- 
ceive the  impresiiions  from  their  respective  ocelli,  or  the 
aggregate  of  which  the  large  lateral  eve  is  composed :  the 
two  smaJl  simple  median  eyes,  whien  are  almoet  in  eon- 
tact,  command  the  space  before  the  head  which  is  out  of 
the  mni^e  of  the  large  compound  eyes.  I-Iach  simple  eye, 
he  further  informs  us,  receives  its  distinct  nerve  Irom  tiie 
anterior  apex  of  the  correspondinc:  cerebral  lobe. 

*  In  the  sessile  eyee  of  the  Edriophthaima,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  Seroiit,'  savs  Professor  Owen  in  continua- 
tion. *  the  inner  layer  only  of  the  oomea  is  divided  into 
hexagonal  facets,  corresponding  with  the  number  of  the 
conical  crjstalline  len»c«  of  the  compound  eye.    But  in 
the  Trihbitet  the  cornea  presents  the  same  subdivided 
surface  as  in  tlie  lAmuhis ;  and  the  position  of  the  two 
eyee  agrees  with  that  of  the  corresponding  eompound  pair 
in  the  lai]ge  existing  Entomostracan.  Th«  eyes  are  more 
elevated  tn  the  Titlobitei.  In  the  Ataphut  eaudatut  the 
cornea  is  divided  into  at  least  400  compartments,  each 
supporting  a  circular  prominence  ;  its  general  form  is  that 
of  a  frustum  of  a  cone  incomplete  towards  the  middle  line 
of  the  head,  but  commanding  so  much  of  the  horiion  in 
other  directions,  tint  where  the  distinct  viiion  of  one  eye 
eeaaea  tint  of  the  other  begins.   In  ttie  maadibuhte  cn»> 
taceans.  disting^uished  by  having  their  compound  eyes  sup- 
ported on  moveable  peduncles,  the  form  of  the  corneal 
facets  varies ;  they  are  square  in  the  river  craw-fish,  hexa- 
gonal in  the  hermit  and  common  crabs.  There  is  a  conical 
cr^'stalline  lens  behind  each  facet  imbedded  in  a  small 
-vitreous  hnmour,  upon  which  the  optic  filament  expands, 
and  «adi  ocellus  it  lodged  in  a  ingmental  eell,  whien  tike- 
wise  covers  the  bulb  of  the  optic  nerve ;  the  cavity  con- 
taining the  compound  eye  is  closed  behinid  by  a  membrane 
continuous  w-ith  the  inner  layer  of  epiderm.  and  pierced 
for  the  pas&age  of  the  optic  nerve.    In  the  Poduphthal- 
moua  Cruatacea  there  is  generally  a  spacious  furrow  or 
oavityt  fa  v^ich  tbe  eye  ean  be  lodged  and  protected,  and 
it  fa  temed  flie  ovMt  In  one  or  two  aped«  the  c^re-fltalks 
prqiect  beyond  the  margins  of  the  carapace.' 

The  same  acute  observer,  speaking  of  the  organs  of 
<3ij^e>tion  of  these  large  crustaceans,  which  form  the  onl^ 

f;enus  represented  by  species  which  co-existed  with  Tn- 
obitea,  remarks  that  tne  Lhmdi  differ  from  all  other 
livioc  cnntaeea  in  their  orgaoa  of  maatieation,  which  are 
the  modiiled  hard  joints  of  the  five  posterior  pain  of  legs : 
f  )ie  first  small  pair,  serving  to  bring  the  food  to  the  mouth, 
jir«-  supported  on  a  rudimental  labrum.  He  refers  to  the 
cliscov  ery  by  Mr.  Charles  Stokes  of  a  distinct  subquadrate 
Jabnun  deeply  emarginate  anteriorly  in  AmphuM  platyce- 
ful^hu  [Trilobitks,  p.  233],  and  remarks  that  the  nearest 
MpcMcb  to  thia  the  only  known  urt  of  the  trophi  of  the 
iniloUteaaeeimto  be  made  by  neeatenMrtneon*  genus 
^jius,  in  which  however  the  labrum  is  truncated.  A  few 
f)t'  the  lowest  organized  Crustacea,  as  Calious,  Nymphon, 
.'vikI  Pycnogonon,  obtain  their  aliment,  he  adds^  like  the 
J-Jptzoa,  by  suction.    [Suctorial  Chuctackans.] 

After  referring  to  the  structure  of  the  mouth  in  the 
AlaJaooetnwoua  Cruatacea,  and  poiating  out  that  the  ali- 
mentanr  canal  b  uoet  ainiple  in  the  Suenrial  Omataeean^ 
i  t"i  whicn  it  presents  no  nohceable  difference  iVom  that  in 
t"he  Epizna,  the  hepatic  appendages  however  being  more 
focalized  and  better  develoned,  he  thm  denfUMa tlua  part 
of  the  organization  in  Limulus  • — 

*  In  Ute  Limulus  the  mouth  is  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  inferior  surface  of  the  great  erahalo-thoraeie 
sesrnient ;  the  oesophagus  is  continued  from  it  in  a  very  un- 
ii^ual  course  forwards,  and  expands  into  a  stomach,  which 
i»  situated  at  the  anterior  part  of  the  head.  This  organ  is 
iiljruptly  bent  upon  itself  upwards  and  I'jukwards,  and  is 
continued  by  a  gradual  diminution  of  diameter,  as  appears 
tti^on  an  external  view,  into  the  intestine,  which  passes 
t>«ckwainds,  with  aaH^^t  vertical  bend,  to  the  base  of  the 
penultimate  abdominal  segment.  When  we  examine  the 
frs^erior  of  the  alimentan,-  tract,  the  distinction  between 
t]a,c  stomach  .and  intestine  is  effected,  as  Van  der  Uoeven 


has  shown,  by  a  conical  valvular  pylorus,  which  pro- 
jects into  the  commencement  of  the  intestine.  The 
stomach  is  lined  by  a  very  dense  and  corrugated  homy 
membrane.  The  hepatic  mass,  which,  with  the  generative 
ghmds,  fills  the  greater  part  of  the  cephalo-thoracic 
cavity,  pouit  its  seeretion  into  the  commencement  of 
the  intestine  bv  two  dnets  on  eeeb  Me.*  (Rrev.*  Nei. 
477,  A.) 

In  the  heart  of  the  Crustacea,  Professor  Owen  remaiks, 
we  may  trace  a  gradational  aeries  of  forms,  from  tlie 
elongaMd  aediaa  dorsal  vessel,  to  the  short,  broad,  uid 

compact  muscular  ventricle  in  the  lobster  and  the  crab. 

In  all  the  Crustacea,  he  reminds  us,  as  in  all  the  other 
articulate  animals,  the  heart  is  situated  immediatelv  bu- 
neath  the  skin  of  tbe  back,  above  the  intibtmuJ  tube,  and 
is  retained  in  »Uu  bv  lateral  pyramidal  muM-les.  In  the 
lower,  elongated,  slender,  many-jointed  species  of  the 
Edriophtlialmous  Crustacea  the  heart,  he  observes,  pre- 
aents  its  vasiform  dwiactct;  it  ia  broadest  and  most  com- 
pact in  the  crab. 

'  In  this  series,'  continues  Professor  Owen,  '  ue  may 
trace  &  general  correspondence  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  vascular  as  of  the  nervous  system,  concomitant 
with  the  concentration  of  the  external  segmenii,  and  the 

Srogressive  compactness  in  tbe  form  of  tJie  entire  body, 
ut  there  is  a  remarkable  exception  to  this  conoomitant 

Progress  in  the  Limulus,  indicative,  with  the  general  con- 
ition  of  the  in^struments  of  locomotion  and  respiration,  of 
the  essentially  interior  grade  of  organization  of  ttiat  genus, 
which,  as  has  already  been  observed,  seems  to  be  the  last 
remnant  of  the  once  extensive  group  of  TMlobitic  Crus* 
tacea  which  swarmed  in  the  seas  of  tne  antient  seeondaiy 
periods  <rfthe  earth's  history.* 

*  We  have  seen.'  continues  the  Professor.  '  in  the  com- 
pact and  broad  existing  representative  of  those  extinct 
gigantic  Entomostracans,  that  the  nervous  system  exhibits 
a  concentration  of  its  principal  central  mass  around  the 
mouth,  analogous  to  tne  condition  in  tlie  common  erab^ 
but  with  a  ganglionic  double  ehoid  eonliaaing  from  it. 
The  heart  however  is  Ikr  from  presenting  a  corresponding 
degree  of  concentration :  it  remains  an  elongated  fusiform 
tube,  extending  j)aral!el  with  the  intestine  troni  the  pylo- 
rus to  the  rectum:  it  is  contained  in  a  peru.irdiuni  with 
thin  membranous  walls,  formed  by  the  central  hintis  of  the 
venous  system,  and  it  receives  the  blood  from  that  simiB 
and  from  the  branchial  veins  by  a  series  of  ftom  seven  to 
ten  lateral  vertiod  slits,  defended  by  valves  as  in  the 
higher  crastacea.*  An  aortic  trunk  proceeds  tmm  each 
extremity  of  this  heart.  The  anterior  aorta  is  the  lari;esl, 
and  immediately  divides  into  three  branches.  'l"he  middle 
and  smallest  branch  pa-sses  forwards  to  the  anterior  edge 
of  the  cephalic  shield,  following  the  curve  of  its  middle  line, 
and  supplying  the  small  median  ocelli  in  its  course.  The 
two  larger  lateral  branches  form  arches,  which  curve  down 
the  side  of  the  stomach  and  the  oesophagus,  giving  branches 
to  both  those  parts  and  to  the  intestine,  and  becoming  in- 
timately united  with  the  neurilemma  of  the  (Esophageal 
nervous  collar.  They  unite  at  the  posterior  part  of  that 
collar,  and  form  a  smgle  vessel,  which  accompanies  the 
abdominal  nervous  ganglionic  chord  to  its  posterior  biflir- 
cation,  where  the  vessel  again  divides.  Throughout  all 
this  course  the  arterial  is  so  closely  connected  with  the 
nervous  system  as  to  be  scarcely  separable  or  distinguish- 
able from  it.  The  branches  of  the  arterial  and  nervous 
trunks,  which  aecompniqr  owh  other,  nay  be  defined  and 
studied  apart, 

*The  posterior  aorta  is  chiefly  destined  for  the  supply  of 
the  sword-like  tail  of  the  Limulus :  the  first  part  of  its 
course  is  wavy,  to  adapt  it  to  the  strong  inflections  of  that 
appenda^L'.  The  aria! i  d  is  mixed  with  the  venous  blood 
in  the  heart,  and  is  propelled  in  that  mixed  condition 
throughout  the  Iwdy,  in  the  Limulus  as  in  the  lobster.' 

With  regard  to  the  generative  apparatus.  Professor  Owen 
observes  tnat  most  of  tiie  small  Entomostraca  carry  the 
impregnated  ova  in  appended  ovisacs,  like  those  of  the 
LernaPBB.  These  sacs  are  not  developed,  he  remarks,  in 
the  Limulus,  which  also  differs  from  the  smaller  Entomos- 
traca, inasmuch  as  the  ovarian  mass  interblends  its  lobes 
and  processes  with  those  of  the  liver:  the  oviduc't*,  he 
adds,  form  more  frequent  communications  with  each  other 
than  in  the  higher  Crustacea,  but  ultimately  terminate,  like 
the Tasn^dellmntia,  bvt-A«  di-^'inct      continuous onificsa 

*  Van  do  Umtcd,  pi.  2,  f.  9. 
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on  th«  bsflk  put  of  the  lint  abdominal  luaelHflMai  tf- 


Mramgrphosu. 

M.  IfifaM  Bdwaidt  hai  diowii  thai  the  Xiphoiurea 

undergo  in  their  youth  considerable  chsn^es  of  form.  At 
iinit  there  is  no  sword-like  or  styliform  tail,  which  in  the 
adult  Limulus  eauals,  at  least,  tlu-  rest  of  the  body  in 
len^h ;  their  abdominal  buckler  is  rounded  poeteriorly, 
and  the  last  pairs  of  fal»c  feet  are  not  dtvdoped.  M. 
Milne  Edmids  obeenred  thii  in  the  embrjm  on  the  pobt 
of  exduiion  turn  the  egg,  nt  whidi  period  the  abdomen 
mpports  only  three  pairs  of  appendages. 

Grooraphical  Distribution  and  Habits. 
The  Xiphosures  inhabit  the  sea,  and  sometimes  come 
niMJii  the  sandy  beaches.  They  are  found  in  the  Indian 
and  Japaneiic  seas,  and  in  the  Atlantic,  on  the  coasts  of 
North  America ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have  a  higher 
lange  than  the  44th  degice  of  N.  lat.,  and  wcm  confined 
to  u«  northern  heniaphere.  Their  food  consifti  of  ammal 
anbitanci's  :  nnd  when  stranded,  they  often  bury  themselves 
in  the  sand  as  a  protection  against  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
woidi  is  aoon  (ktal  to  them. 


The  only  genus  is 

Limulus.  MuUtr. 
M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  Leach,  it  is  true,  has 
rartrieted  tins  generic  name  to  thoee  qweios  the  whole  of 
whoee  fleet  are  cheliform,  and  has  proposed  a  new  genus, 
under  the  designation  of  TaehypUut,  for  those  whose  an- 
terior feet  are  monodactyle;  but,  he  iibserves,  it  is  now 
well  known  that  this  last  character  is  only  met  with  in  the 
nuUe  of  certain  Limuli,  and  does  not  coincide  with  other 
peculiarities  of  structure  of  anjimportancetW  that  it  does 
not  appear  a  sulBeient  basis  on  whieh  to  found  a  genoric 
(livisiun.  M.  Milne  Edwards  thus  ■mngW  fllf  Olllyrooent 
species  known,  five  in  number. 

^  1.  Species  whose  second  and  third  pairs  of  iaw-feet 
(two  iii-st  pairs  of  Latreille;  are  monodactyle  in  the 
male,  and  in  which  Uie  moveable  ^ines  of  the 
lateral  border  of  the  abdomen  we  of  two  sorts, 
namely,  very  long  and  very  short. 
Limulus  molurcariui. — Drsrrtj,/i»n. — Cephtlo-thoracic 
buckler  regularly  rounded  anteriorly  in  both  sexes,  and 
alwve  showing  three  rows  of  small  spiiiilorm  points,  situ- 
ated one  on  the  median  crest,  the  others  on  the  crests 
whiohiepaiate  the  occipital  region  from  the  lateral  regions ; 
the  poaterior  and  lateral  borders  finely  dentilated.  The 
abdominal  buckler  smooth  above,  and  terminated  by  two 
vei y  >lu)rt  teelli.  tlie  internal  border  of  which  is  very  long, 
and  the  extem:ii  border  (comprehended  between  the  point 
and  the  insertion  of  the  last  spine)  very  short ;  tootli  of  the 
latero-anterior  border  moderate,  and  situated  towards  the 
middle  of  that  bolder;  moveable  spinea  of  the  latero- 
poaterior  border  moderate,  and  all  nearly  of  the  same  ]en<^th 
in  the  male  :  tlie  three  fwst  rather  long  in  the  ii male  ;  but 
tlie  three  last  extremely  short,  and  much  wider  than  they 
are  long.    Caudal  stylet  triangular,  spiny  on  its  upper 
border,  and  slightly  concave  on  its  inferior  surface,  l^l 
pair  of  jaw-iei'4  tumished  towaida  the  end  with  four  elon- 
gated appendages,  which  are  lamelfat^  flattened,  and 
Mblanceolate.    >  M.  E.) 

Tills  is  the  Cancer  muluccanus  of  Clusius ;  Cancer  j)er- 
vergtit  of  Kumphius  :  Uinulm  Polyphemui  of  Fabricius  ; 
Limulm  gigtis  of  MitlltT;  and  Limului  moluccanui  of 
I^itreille. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  is  of  opinion  that  Leach's  Limulut 
Latreilli  probably  belongs  to  this  species,  as  well  as  Li- 
mulus trittentatus  of  the  same  author. 

Limulus  moluccanus  is  apparently  the  Cancer  figured 
by  Dontius  in  the  fifth  book  of  bin  '  Natural  and  Medical 
History  of  the  East  Indies,'  p.  83,  in  which  he  notices  its 
sword-like  appendage,  and  states  that  if  any  incautious 
fisherman  is  wounded  by  it,  the  pain  is  like  that  caused 
by  a  scorpion,  adding,  that  its  flesh  is  not  so  delicate  as  that 
of  the  other  erahs.  Tlie  chapter  is  headed  by  the  following 
venes,  which  reier  to  the  painful  wound  inflicted  by  the 
toil:— 

'<^ii«|iii<  raucUii  •rnninti  tfl.i  I'asurl  t 

n<-nU>  I'-otiini.  i|i.r»  null  vdlubilu  iurert 

A  iTKci,  It  (wjui  ftlui-t  fort  Cauda  Tntcoiim.* 

Um>Uu$  viretettu,  M.  Mihie  Edwards  states  that  this 


species,  tlM  fenalo  cnly  of  which  is  known  to  hia^h» 
a  stroiMp  wsemhliwee  to  Limulut  nuttuecamu,  bet  it  |» 
tinguisfied  from  it     tiie  confonnatkm  of  the  Mm 

feet,  the  penultimate  joint  of  which  is  extremely  »ott,i4 
surrounded  at  its  base  with  seven  i^ines,  whidb,  imtttdd 
being  flat,  very  much  elonfStod,  and  rather  widt,  m 
rounded,  conic,' and  very  much  pointed.  The  fm  feg 

Kairs  of  feet  were  broken  in  the  only  individual  idudilL 
lilne  Edwards  had  examined,  so  that  he  coukl  DotToiiy 
the  character  indicated  by  Latreille,  the  namer  aod  it. 
bcriber  of  the  species,  dra\\u  from  the  monodactyloui  en- 
formation  of  the  second  pair  (first  pur  of  LatrcUle}.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  note,  M.  Milne  Eawards  adds,  tlat  1h 
cephalo-thovacic  buckler  ia  km  oonvax  than  in  Un  |r> 
ceding  speeies. 

The  same  author  olwerves  that  the  Limulut  pre«rfe!r, 
the  Pans  museum  under  the  name  of  Polyjihrmtu  hnit> 
dactylus.  Lam.,  and  ticketed  by  Latreille,  seems  to  Kim 
be  the  male  of  the  preceding  species ;  but  the  aWscttl 
the  praterior  feet  prohibits  positive  certainty  oa  tliuuiiL 
LimuUu  hngitpina.  M.  Milne  Bdwaidsaolieiiuiis 
a  species  closely  approximating  to  limiibumiimmtM 
having  the  teeth  or  jwsterior  angles  of  the  sbdoim 
buckler  larger  and  more  regularly  triangular ;  theexUmi 
border  of  tne^e  teeth  being  nearly  as  long  as  the  inttml 
border,  and  their  base  much  less  wider  than  the  wgun  Itf 
between  them,  and  oeeufded  by  the  caudal  stylet.  Cffe 
surface  of  the  abdomen  covered  with  small  iptnei;  tii 
tooth  of  its  latero-anterior  Iwrtler  large,  and  situttcdim 
near  that  which  separates  that  border  from  the  litero^ 
tenor  border ;  moveable  spines  of  the  six  pain  ia  ts 
males  and  of  the  three  first  pairs  in  tlie  feinaK  \wj\<n 
three  last  pairs  very  short,  but  sharp  in  the  iemale.  CMi 
stylet  triaogufaur,  and  spin/  on  ila  tNmlsn.  Raaiil  Mr 
of  the  malo  atranilr  notdiod  and  aimioa^ioistvw 


stranglfiiolelMdMid  aimioa^ioiSt»«« 

trilobate. 

Locality. — Coasts  of  Japan,  and  profasllly  of  din 
This  is  ihe  Kabulo-gani  (Helmet-ersb)  of  the  Jt{iMK; 
Un-ktie,  or  Umi-do-game  of  the  Chinese. 

$  2.  Species  in  which  the  third  pair  of  jsiMW  W 
cheliform  in  both  sexes,  and  in  which  me  wmts 
spines  of  the  latero-posterior  border  of  the  ibdoisn 
diminish  gradually  in  length  in  both  mile  ii>i 


a,  Bnenipui  of  jaw4eet  mooodae^loaai^ 
male^  CSmdal  ^let  triangular  sm  tfif* 

its  upper  border. 
Limulus  PolypAemus. —  Description. — Cephalo-tiw** 
buckler  more  convex  than  in  tlie  preeedin?  speci<s.»t: 
preserving  for  a  longer  period  the  seven  spines  sitiuio^  -^ 
its  npper  soiihee.  Tttsteiior  teeth  of  the  abdomen  ^■i^ 
large,  and  repwaentiig  aa  oqpiilatenil  tiiaagle, «  ^ 
being  longer  than  they  are  wide  at  their  mm.  J* 
moveable  spines  of  the  latero-posterior  border  tismw 
rate,  and  similar  in  both  sexes  ;  the  three  teeth  rf" 
median  line  project  more  than  in  the  precsdisiV* 
and  the  caudal  stylet  is  less  long.    (M'  E-)       ^ , 

Zoca/(/tM.— The  Atlantic  Ooem,  coasts  of  Jkm» 
rica,  and  the  Antilles.  „ 

This  is  the  Araneus  marinu*  of  De  Laet ;  Caseff 
luccanusoi  Wurmius  ;  Monoculws  Polyphemut  of  hli^ 
but  he  confounds  under  this  name  both  the  Orienlil  ■ 
American  species ;  Limulus  cyclopt  of  Fabricius ;  i'"'^^ 
AmericanuB  of  Leach ;  Polyphmut  oeeidaUaiit  «  > 
march ;  and  Limulut  Polyphemut  of  Ranani. 

John  de  Laet,  in  his  '  Novus  Orbis'  1633),  «*« »J2 
fair  figure  of  this  species  in  the  I'Jih  chapter  ofhw***' 
book,  and  states  that  the  arms  of  the  Indians  Alnno^''' 
quosy)  of  '  Wyngaerden  Eylandt'  in  '  New  Fninw 
lances,  clubs,  bows  aod  arrows,  which,  for  want  oi  irc^ 
they  sharpen  with  the  crustaceoos  tail  of  the  moMtria 
fish  Signoc,  Siguenoc,  or  Araneua  marinu*,  ^'  *r* 
name  the  Limulus  there  engraven  is  kno'.vn  to  'heWIO 
and  Dutch.  De  Laet  gives  a  good  description  of  it** 
says  that  it  loves  the  shallows,  and  is  mostly  tsk«i  s 
atstuaries,  of  various  sizes,  not  a  few  having  a  tail  excewi*f 
a  palm  in  length.  , 
M.  Milne  Edwards  observes  that  Limulut  Sautria^ 
Leach  is  a  variety  of  this  species,  having  the  Isd 
tooth  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen  morS  p'l*<WI 


than  it  is  ordinarily  to  be  seen  in  aduJts.  . 
o  a.  All  the  iaw-feet  cheliform  in  the  male. 
Minthefomals:  caudal stjrlstiouxM*'^ 
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buckler  wider  tlmi  in  tfw  preeeffing  species,  leu  oonvex, 
and  deprived  of  the  series  of  small  spines  between  the 
great  teeth  of  its  upper  surface,  but  with  &  great  number 
of  these  spiniform  points  scattt  n  d  on  the  occipital  rcicioti ; 
terminal  teeth  of  the  abdomen  short,  auid  having  their  in- 
ternal border  about  twice  as  long  as  the  external  border : 
the  moveable  spines  nearly  as  in  the  preceding.  Caudal 
styltt  obscurely  triangular,  with  rounded  borders.  (M.E.) 

Locality. — 'Ihc  Moluccas. 

This  is  the  Cancer  ntnrmus  j^errrrstu  Ot'Seba. 

Fossil  Xiphosura. 

TIm  fowl  teas  of  this  group,  contemporaneous  as  some 
of  them  ware  irtth  the  Trilobiten,  to  which  they  bear  so 
strong  a  relationship,  are  amoiuj.  the  mos.t  interesting. 
One  foiibil  spcties,  Liiiiuhit  t nhihito'idr^'.  Hue  kl.,  from  the 
iron-atone  of  the  coal  formation,  Coalbrook  Dale,  figurcr 
on  pL  46of  fhe  'Bridgewater  Treatise,'  is  very  trilobitic  i 
Mpeaiance,  and  in  t^e  earl>'  atate  of  the  aninialy  b«iu4. 
the  development  of  the  caudal  stylet,  the  veaemblanee 
rnii-'t  liavc  boc-n  still  more  striking  ;  nor  will  it  escape  the 
observation  of  our  palaeological  readers  that  some  of  tlie 
trilobitcs  are  furnished  with  a  long  caudal  appendage. 

Geoiogieat  J)utrUnit*on»  ^^Limulut,  as  Dr.  Buck- 
land  remarks  in  tiie  work  abore  noticed,  has  been  found 
fossil  in  the  coal  formation  of  Staffordshire  and  Derby- 
shire ;  aiul  in  the  Juraiitiic  limestone  ot*  Aichstadt,  near 
Pappenheiai.  to>;etlitrwithiiHiqrottaiarnHriiw«niataeeana 
of  a  higher  order. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  notices  the  numerous  species  which 
have  been  recorded.  Thai  finrnd  by  DMBonacaat  under 
the  name  of  Limultu  JfaMkii  (Cbneer  perptnm*  of  Walch 
and  KnoiT  is  lomul.  lit-  observes,  in  the  lithographic  slate 
of  Solenhofen  and  Pappenheim.  In  M.  Kdwardii's  opinion 
it  appiMdlM  Limulus  longistimmt  more  than  any  other 
existing  speciaa,  but  appears  to  have  the  latero-poeterior 
prolongations  cf  the  eephalo-thoracic  buckler  less  de* 
veloped,  and  the  abdomen  wider,  with  its  latcro-anterior 
borders  very  sliort ;  as  to  the  moveable  spines,  they  are, 
he  remarks  iix  in  number,  and  are  all  Ions  and  slender. 

Other  fossil  Umuli  have,  M.  Milne  Kdwards  adds,  t>een 
recently  discovered,  not  only  in  this  formation,  but  also  in 
Um  muBcbelkalk  aitd  the  Junasic  limestone,  by  Count 
Mnnster,  who  has  given  figures  of  them  in  the  excellent 
work  of  Van  der  Iloeven  on  the  Limuli ;  but  M.  Milne 
Kdwartls  thinkii  that  these  iosmIs  have  not  been  as  yet  de- 
scribed with  sufficient  details  to  enable  naturalists  to  assign 
specific  characters  to  tliem ;  and  he  confines  himself  to 
the  observations  that  Limulus  intermediui,  Munst,  found 
at  Solenhofen,  and  Limulus  brevicauda  ibrwi-cmidatut  f), 
Munst.,  found  at  Aichstadt,  are  remarkable  for  the  form 
of  the  alxiomen,  which  represents  a  rhomboid  rather  than 
a  hexagon,  its  anterior  border  being  nearly  confounded 
with  its  latero-anterior  borders.  Ltmulus  omatus  of  the 
•ame  author,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  appears 
o  approach  ZMmlw  IFakkii  eloaely,  but  presents  a  much 
Oeeper  furrow  throughout  the  length  of  the  caudal  stylet. 

M.  Milne  Kdwards  tinally  calls  attention  to  Limulus 
triiobito'ides,  Buckl.,  above  raentioiu  i,  ;•  markable  for  the 

Siniform  prolongations  of  the  lateral  angles  of  the  cephalo- 
oracic  buckler  and  many  <rtlMr  characters. 
N.B.  JfipAofwrfM  has  been  used  by  Slttinger  to  desig- 
nate a  genus  of  Saurians  arranged  by  Mr.  Swainaon  as  a 
subgenus  of  Anolis. 

XORULLO,  or  JORULLO,  is  a  volcano  situated  in  the 
btate  of  Michoacan,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Mexico,  in 
19°  9*  N.  lat.  and  101°  32'  W.  long.  This  volcano  has  risen 
out  of  the  earth  in  nkodem  timca ;  and  of  its  origin  we  have 
an  account.  The  Monte  Nuovo  near  Naples,  which  was 
formed  in  ir)38  by  a  volcanic  eruption,  did  not  continue 
to  l)e  a  volcano,  imd  is  at  present  not  distinguished  l>y  any 
peculiarity  from  other  hills  composed  of  loose  earthy  | 
matter.  The  phenomena  which  attended  the  formation  of 
Mount  Xorullo,  in  1759,  were  collected  by  Alexander  von' 
Humboldt,  in  1803,  from  the  mouth  of  eve-witnesses. 

Mount  Xorullc  is  100  miles  from  tne  shores  of  the  ' 
i'acific  Ocean,  and  116  miles  from  the  nearest  active  vol- 
cano. It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  which  is  3436  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  and  it  rises  1683  feet  above  this  plain, 
ao  that  its  summit  is  6119  fe^  above  the  sea.  The  plain 
on  wiiich  the  vblcano  stands  is  called  I.aa  Playas  de  Xo- 
rviJo,  from  the  name  of  a  wealthy  landed  propnetor. 

P.  c  No.  vm. 


The  plain  on  which  the  volcano  ruee  wai^  up  to  Ifffl!, 
chiefly  covered  with  sugar  and  indigo  plantations,  which 

were  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  two  small  rivers;  but  it  is 
surrounded  by  biisalJ  roi-k,  the  structure  of  which  appears 
to  indicate  that  th;>  ]):irt  of  the  country,  at  some  remote 
period,  has  experienced  more  than  once  the  effects  of  vol 
canic  eruptions.  In  the  month  of  June,  17SB,  a  subterra- 
neoua  noise  was  heard,  which  continued  for  50  or  60  days, 
and  was  frequently  attended  with  earthquakes.  At  the 
beginning  of  September  all  was  quiet,  but  in  the  night 
from  the  28th  to  the  29th  of  September,  a  terrible  subter- 
raneous crash  put  the  inhabitants  into  such  a  fright,  that 
they  abMMloned  their  houses,  and  took  reftij^  on  the 
mountains  of  Aguasaveo,  which  flottoand  the  pldn  on  the 
east.  A  portion  of  the  plain,  rovrrinp  an  area  of  from  22 
to  'M)  scjuiue  miles,  rose  m  the  lonn  ot  a  bladder,  and  is  at 
present  c  ulied  El  Mai  Paes,  a  name  which  frequently  'Oc- 
curs in  Mexico,  and  is  given  to  such  tracts  a.s  arc  rendered 
sterile  by  the  effect  of  volcanic  action.  The  border  of 
this  raised  tract  is  still  elearhr  marked  by  the  fiactured 
rocks  which  constitute  it.  Near  the  border  the  raised 
grounti  is  not  (juite  40  feet  above  the  plain,  but  as  we  ad- 
vance towards  the  centre  and  the  base  of  the  volcano  it 
rises  gradually  to  more  than  520  feet.  Over  the  suiftce 
of  the  raised  ground  some  thousands  of  small  conical  emi» 
nenees  are  dispersed.  TTieir  summits  are  only  firom  seven 
to  ten  feet  alK>ve  their  base*,  and  have  openings  on  their 
most  elevated  points,  from  which  a  thick  smoke  continually 
issues,  which  nses  from  40  to  00  feet  in  the  air,  and  in  se- 
veral of  them  a  subterraneous  noise  is  heard,  which  seems 
to  indicate  that  not  far  below  the  surface  there  is  a  hot 
fluid.  Though  the  heat  of  the  air  produced  by  these  va- 
pours had,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  natives,  much 
diminished  during  the  last  fifteen  years  preeedine  the  visit 
of  Humboldt,  tliat  traveller  found  tluit  the  thermometer  rose 
to  183^  when  placed  over  the  fissures  which  discharged  a 
wateiy  vapour.  In  a  line  travernog  the  raised  ground 
from  nortlMiorth-eost  to  south-eoufb-unest,  stauul  six  large 
hills,  rising  from  iriOO  to  1683  feet  above  the  antient  level 
of  the  plain.  Tile  most  elevated  of  these  hills  is  the  vol- 
cano of  Xorullo.  It  IS  still  active,  and  has  thrown  out  on 
tlie  north  side  an  immense  quantity  of  scorified  and  baiialtic 
lavas,  which  contain  small  fragments  of  primitive  rocln. 
Up  to  the  month  of  Febiuaiv,  1760,  the  eruptkniB  of  this 
volcano  were  very  violent  and  frequent,  but  since  that  time 
they  have  become  les.s  violent  and  more  rare.  During  the 
first  eruptions  the  roofs  of  the  hou.ses  in  Queretaro,  though 
135  miles  distant,  were  covered  with  ashes.  Hum- 
boldt descended  into  the  crater  to  the  depth  of  180  feet 
below  the  outer  edge,  but  he  could  not  go  lower  on 
account  of  the  dense  vapours  which  a&cendcd  from  it. 
According  to  his  estimate,  the  bottom  of  the  crater 
was  nearly  180  liset  below  tiw  point  whieb  he  raaebed  in 

his  descent. 

Persons  who  had  observed  the  prograsi  Of  this  volcanic 
formation  ftom  the  mountains  of  Aguaanieo^  stated  that 
they  saw  the  flames  issuing  from  the  earth  over  a  suifluie 

of  more  than  four  square  miles  ;  that  the  fragments  of  red- 
hot  rocks  were  thrown  up  to  a  great  height ;  and  that 
through  a  thick  cloud  of  ashes,  whicti  was  illuminated  by 
the  volcanic  fire,  resembling  the  sea  in  violent  motion,  it 
appeared  as  if  the  softened  crust  of  the  earth  was  swelling. 
Tne  two  rivers  which  watered  this  part  of  the  plain  rushed 
into  the  fiery  vents.  The  decomposition  of  the  waters 
contributed  to  increase  the  flumes,  which  rose  to  such  a 
height  as  to  be  visible  in  the  town  of  Pascuaro,  which 
stands  on  a  large  plain  3760  feet  above  that  on  which  the 
volcano  rests.  In  the  small  eones^  at  the  foot  of  the  vol- 
cano balls  of  basalt  are  firand,  which  are  enclosed  in  haid 
clay  lying  in  concentrii*  layer* ;  whence  Humboldt  infers 
that  subterraneous  waters  have  been  very  active  in  this 
evtraordinary  revolution.  The  two  riversabove  mentioned 
are  at  present  lost  under  the  lava,  but  on  the  western  side 
of  the  Mai  Paes  there  are  now  found  some  hotyspringa»  in 
which  the  thermometer  rises  to  10S°  Fahrenheit. 

(Humboldt,  Etsai  Politique  de  ta  NbitveBe  Espagne ; 
Vw  dfis  C'trciilleres  et  Mntuirfirtts  (le>c  Peuples  Indigene* 
de  I'Amenuuf  ct  P/riuul  d'Otierv  ttium  Ai>t ronomiques.) 

XYLANbER,  fiUMRLMUS.  Xylander's  led  name 
was  Holzmann  fWoodman),  which,  aAer  the  fashion  of  the 
scholars  of  the  day,  he  changed  into  the  equivalent  Greek 
form  of  Xylander.  He  washom  at  Augsburg,  December 
26, 1592.  of  poor  parents.   He  obtained  the  patronage  of 
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Wdfljpuig  RQUnfftr,  a  patrifliaii  of  Angriraigv  who  pro- 
miMd  tor  hin  the  aawtiy  mmm  for  pvoiecutinR  his 
itudies  till  he  was  recehred  mto  the  College  of  Auprsbur?, 
whi  Ti'  he  had  a  certain  allowance*  which  was  appropriated 
to  a  Uiiiited  number  of  pupils.  From  this  we  must  inter 
thitt  as  a  boy  he  had  nhown  irreat  talent.  In  154il  he  went 
to  Ttibiogen,  and  in  1366  to  Baael.  Hi»  atudiea  were  the 
mthenatice  and  Greek  and  Latin  tttemtnra.  After  tfa« 
death  of  J.  Micyllus,  in  1558,  he  was  made  Greek  pro- 
fejisor  at  Heidelberg,  but  he  was  still  very  poor  and  wai 
ooligcd  to  add  iu  his  means  by  his  pen.  He  died  in 
Fobniary,  157G,  ha\ing  sliorteiud  his  life  by  hia  exceaaive 
labour,  and,  according  to  some  account%  Igr  dltnlctalK.  It 
ia  the  atatement  of  Jbcher  that  hia  aalanru  pnrflMaor  waa 
imnlBdent  for  hia  nuunteiumee,  and  thtt  he  waa  thereftnw 
oh!i|Tcd  to  work  for  the  booksellers;  but  in  the  '  Biopraphie 
UuiveriLlle'  (Alt.  •  Xylander,*  by  Weiss;  it  is  maintained  that 
liis  salary  wa.s  sufficient.  Il'  he  was  drunken  and  extra- 
vagant, it  may  very  well  have  happened  tiiat  he  was  al- 
ways poor  and  glad  to  w^rk  for  money.  In  the  ele^ac 
verses  prefixed  to  bia^  tMoalatton  of  Dioo  Caaaius,  and 
placed  at  the  end  of  hia  detUeatoiy  epistle,  he  complains 
of  his  poverty.  This  dedicatin;!  is  dated  November  1, 
ir>")7,  and  in  the  follow inji  year  lie  was  appointed  professor 
at  Heidelberg.  The  greater  part  of  his  works  appeared 
after  hia  appointment  at  Heidelberg.  Xylander  waa  also 
named  by  the  elector  palatine  Fmerie,  aceretary  to  the 
convocation  at  Mavilbnmn,  which  vvhs  held  for  the  settle- 
ment of  some  diHcrcnces  among  the  Protestants.  lie  is 
baid  to  have  received  money  for  his  services  from  this 
prince,  and  also  from  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg.  it  seems 
probable  therefore  that,  with  all  these  mcana  and  what  he 
received  for  hia  literal^  labouia*  he  was  poor  aftor  he 
went  to  Hc&delberg,  it  ntiat  have  been  through  1^  own 
improvidence. 

Aylander's  works  are  very  numerous.  A  large  part  of 
them  consists  of  translations  from  Greek  and  Latin  authors. 
Hia  translations  into  Latin  are:  —  ],  Plutarch'a  Worka, 
Baael,  UMl-70;  2,  Strabo,  accompanied  with  the  Greek 
text,  Basel,  1571,  fol. ;  3.  'The  Chronicle  of  Cedrenm,* 
with  the  Greek  text,  Basel,  h^iS,  lol. ;  4,  Tryphiodorus,  in 
Latin  verse;  he  is  said  to  have  made  this  version  when 
he  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  4,  Tlio  work  of  Micha«l 
Psellus,  'De  Quatuor  Dist"ij|)linis  Mathematicis,'  with 
notea,  Basel*  1506^  8vo. ;  S,  llie  Uistoiy  of  Dion  (  a-.siu8. 
Baael,  iSSB,  Ibl.,  with  the  Latin  trandation  of  Xiplnlinus 
by  W.  Blanc,  which  he  corrected  [Xiphilim  s]  ;  u, 
'Tlie  Medit.itions  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurehus,'  Zu- 
rich, 1558,  8vo. ;  Lyon,  ITwU,  r2mo.  ;  Greek  and  Latin, 
Baael,  15C8,  8vo.  To  this  last  and  corrected  edition 
Xylander  added  the  versions  of  Antoninus  Liberalis,  the 
work  generally  attributed  to  AjmUooiua  Ovacolnai  and 
which  here  appeara  under  the  Latin  title  or  'Riatoriae 

Commentiliac  ;'  Plilegon  Traniriiiiis.  and  .\ntisjonus  Carys- 
tins'De  Mirabilibus'  I'lTrofUiuv  WafiaColuy  Xwayuyq).  7, 
r)io[>haiitus,  with  the  Greek  text.  Basel,  1."j75,  fol.  :  this 
work  \s  as  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Wiirtemberg,  who  made 
him  a  uresent  of  five  hundred  reichsthaler  on  the  occasion. 
Though  the  translation  is  not  free  from  faults,  it  is  ac- 
knowledged to  have  i;rcat  merit.  con<udering  the  difficulty 
of  the  sidijict  and  the  luisle  with  which  it  was  made.  8, 
Xylander  made  the  first  German  lianslation  of  the  first  six 
books  of  Kuclid,  Basel,  1562.  This  is  a  very  rare  work : 
the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books  bad  been  already 
tranalated  into  German  by  Johann  Scbeybel,  Tubingen, 
15.~>5,  4to.  9,  Polybiu8»  into  Oeiman.  10^  Tba  New  Tca- 
tament,  into  German. 

Xylander  commenced  an  edition  of  I'aiKania.N  which 
was  completed  by  Sylbiirs;,  and  published  in  l.")S;j.  The 
Greek  text  of  the  ediiion  of  Stephanus  Byzaiitinus,  printed 
by  Oporinus,  at  Basel,  1568,  fol.,  was  amended  by  Xylander, 
Imt,  aa  it  appears,  without  the  aid  of  MS8.  He  also  super- 
intended the  edifiim  of  Theocritus,  Basel,  \7>'>H,  H\n., 
which  contains  the  Greek  scholia  and  noles  by  Xylander; 
and  the  edition  of  Horace.  Ikidelljerg,  1575,  8vo. 

Among  hia  other  labours,  he  drew  up  '  Institutiones 
Aphorimeae  Lqpoae  Aiiatotelia,  ila  acriptae  ut  adoleacen- 
tmm  propmd  eonmodet  eorumque  ad  Arlsfotelea  perci- 
pienda  teoere  ingenium  et  raemoriam  juvare  posiiint,'  a 
work  intended  for  the  instruction  of  youth  and  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  Aristotle,  fleidelberg,  1577,  4to. 
Tile  writer  of  this  article  has  never  seen  the  'Institutiones,' 
and  can  ouly  coiyecture  that  it  aomewbat  reacmMaa  ia 


plan  and  design  Trendelenburg's  ■  Elementa  Logices  Alia^ 
totelieae,'  Beriin,  1842, 2nd  el.  Trendelcnbunr  howmr 
haa  not  mentioned  Xylandei'a  worir  in  hit  preTbee,  fron 

which  we  conclude  that  he  was  either  nnaciiiiamted  ivith 
it,  or  that  it  is  not  exactly  what  w  e  might  conjecture  it  to  be. 

There  are  other  works  of  Xylander,  but  the  above  are 
the  principal.  The  Life  of  this  laborioiia  scholar  desenrea 
and  raguiraa  to  be  Written  with  ttor«  care  than  it  has  been 
yet.  The  ordinary  aeoonnta  are  at  variance  with  One  an- 
other :  some  of  them  attrilmtc  to  him  works  that  he  bad 
either  little  to  do  with  or  perhai«  nothing  at  all  ;  and 
some  omit  several  works  that  are  undoubtedly  his.  Xy- 
lander was  a  man  of  great  ability,  well  versed  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  both  aa  to  the  matter  and  the  langange. 
He  wrote  Latin  with  great  eaae  and  eorrectneaa,  and  iw 
versions  are  generally  correct. 

I  .liiehcr,  All^fin.  (f>'l>'hrtcii  T.rricmi,  prnl)abh'  not  werj 
accurate;  Bayle,  Dirt.,  art.  'Xylander,"  a  vciy  inanffic  trnt 
article  ;  JSiog.  Unii  .,  art.  *  Xylander,'  by  Wej'ss,  is  a  much 
better  and  more  complete  article,  and  it  contains  the  re- 
ferences to  the  original  authorities  for  Xylander's  Life  and 
Works ;  Biographteal  Did.  of  the  Society  for  the  DijlfkiiiM 
of  Vnfftil  Knowledge,  art.  *  Apollonius  T)yscolus.'> 
I     XYLITE.    According  to  Gmelin,  when  commerce' 
1  pyroxylic  spirit  is  submitted  to  distillation  from  chloriiit 
of  calcium,  a  vapour  rises,  which  eondenaea  into  a  liqnitt, 
which  he  oallB  xydte. 

The  properties  of  this  substance  are.  that  it  strongly  re- 
sembles alcohol ;  its  odonr  is  like  that  of  jpther  and  agreeab!* 
and  its  taste  is  eniiiyrcuniatir  ;  iis  specific  cmvity  is 
and  ita  boiling-point  al)out  14:1"  Fahr. :  it  is  misciVjIe  witt 
water,  and  bums  with  a  white  flame.  The  density  of  itJ 
v^oar  WM  found  by  cipeiunent  to  be  2-177  i  Vbxotr  t. 
ahoold  ba  nther  Hpiter.  It  appeari  to  be  conipoaed  af 

Six  equivalents  of  carbon  .  .  .36 
Six  equivalents  of  hydrogen  .  .  6 
Twa  and  a  half  equitalenti  of  oiygtB  9D 

Equivalent  .  .  62 
With  acida  xylite  producea  vthereal  compounds,  which 
have  not  been  minutely  examined ;  and  by  partial  decom- 
position it  unves  rise  \o  xytitie  acid,  xylite  naphth  :.  T'/nt 
resin,  ar.d  i  i/litfl  nil;  these  substances  however  have  not 
hiilu  itn  111  t  n  verv  particularly  subjected  to  experiment. 

XYLiX;ARPUiS  (from  (oW,  wood,  and  nyir^,  fhiit).a 
eenna  of  plaata  belonging  to  ttte  natural  oraer  MeBacea. 
Tills  uenus,  with  Perknornn,  has  been  referred  by  AuMt" 
and  other  botanists  to  the  tremis  Curupd.  which  is  th'> 
detined  : — C'lilyx  coriaceous,  [-."i-lnhf,!;  petals  4  cr  5.  coni- 
ceous;  stamens  8-lU,  the  iitamenis  of  which  are  joined 
into  a  tube,  which  is  toothed  at  the  apex,  and  bears  the 
anthera  on  flia  iaiida  of  the  throat j  tba  atyla  abort ;  tlw 
stigma  broad  and  tnmoata,  with  a  (wrewea  margin ;  the 
drupe  dry.  globose,  woody  Inside,  4-.Vftirrowcd,  4-&-Tahed, 

4-5-seeded  ;  the  seeds  thick  and  without  albumen.   

CarajHi  Uuiitnrii»it,  the  I'ersDftnia  Gwtrooicfe*  of  WiH- 
denow,  ia  a  native  of  the  forests  of  Guiana.  It  has  8  «r  10 
pairs  of  leaflets,  alternate  or  opposite,  elliptical,  acnmiaalr. 
coriaceous,  and  shining.  The  seeds  of  this  tree  yield  s.i 
oil,  which  is  extracted  by  the  natives  of  Guiana  byboiline. 
and  is  used  by  them  for  ap])lvint;  to  the  hair  and  anoinh"C 
their  liodies.  The  oil  is  thick  and  has  a  bitter  {a»ie.  Tba 
tree  attains  a  height  of  GO  feet,  and  the  trunk  ia  used  fer 
making  maata  for  amall  veaaela.  The  fhiit  ia  about  tiie 
size  of  an  apple.  The  Caribbeea  call  tha  tree  Cbrtrpo,  the 
Caripous  V-Andiroba.  C.  Guinrrnti^  is  a  native  t" 
•Sierra  I.<>one,  and  the  oil  of  the  nut  is  used  for  making 
soap,  and  for  anointini;  the  Iwdy  by  the  natives. 

C.  Moiuccinnts,  the  Xylucarpu*  (Jranatum  of  Kecmig,  b 
a  native  of  the  Moluccas.  It  has  3  pairs  of  oppoat<i^ 
ovate,  acute  leaflets.  It  ia  called  by  the  Cingalese  OnM 
(Jaha,  and  by  the  Tainnb  Omialerya.  It  baa  aa  ex> 
ttemely  lutter  taste. 

Don's  Miller;  Lindley,  Naturnl  System.) 
X  VLO'COPA  (that  is,  wooii-cuttrrs),  a  genus  of  the  sub- 
family Scopulipidea,  Latreille,  or  Anthophorides.  The  a> 
aeota  oompoaing  it  are  eharaeleriiad  by  the  very  tliidt  coat- 
ing  of  hairs  upon  the  bind  legs  of  the  females,  which  cor«- 
stitutc  pollen-brushes.  The  basal  joint  of  the  posterior  tarsa 
usually  exhibits  its  extremity  anijularly  produced.  'I'hc? 
have  no  pollen-plates,  and  the  abdomen  is  destitute  of  a 
ventral  pollen-bruali.  The  winga  have  uauaUy  three  per- 
fect aubfliaigiaal  eella;  the  ttavd  joint  of  tba  aatenaaia 
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ifeqncDttv  long  and  devate,  being  veiy  ilender  ti,  tb*  bMe ; 
ttM  mouth  it  lometiiiMS  considerably  deTeloptd.  Notwitti- 

gludinig:  the  nhortness  of  the  wings  and  the  oompamtive 
bulk  of  the  body,  these  insects  fly  with  much  strentrth  and 
activi'y.  rinil  with  a  loud  Inizzins:  noise. 

The  sc'xes  differ  considerably  f  in  many  cases),  both  in 
colour  and  structnre  ;  the  males  m  some  cases  havinp  very 
long  antennc,  while  in  others  the  posterior  femora  are 
madi  thickeiNd,  and  in  a  few  the  tar&i  of  the  interme- 
diate legs  are  fbmished  with  ourious  brushes  of  hair.  The 
fkce  is  frequently  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  females 
are  unially  of  darker  and  more  obscnrc  c-olniim  than  the 
males.  TTiey  form  their  nests  in  crevices  of  old  walls  or 
in  banks  exposed  to  the  sun.  Their  cells  are  composed  of 
earth  and  are  very  smooth  in  the  inside,  and  the  mouth  of 
the  nest  is  closed  with  the  awne  material. 

The  wings  of  the  XyJoMim.  or  (aa  thqr  are  ftvqnently 
termed)  carpenter4M«a,  are  most  iVvqnently  (although  not 
always)  black,  with  a  tine  purple  or  violet  kIoss.  The 
habit's.  Sec.  of  a  French   spec  it's,  the  X.  vtoiitcea.  have 
been  carefully  studied.  The  females  of  this  species  appear 
to  tba  spring,  and  select  posts,  palinRs,  fco.  in  which  they 
•onabnet  borrows  from  12  to  15  inches  in  lenf^th,  and 
lattMT  mora  tbaa  half  an  inch  in  diameter.   The  two  ex- 
tremities of  the  tunnel  are  covered,  leavinfr  a  narrow 
passage  at  each  end.  I'pon  the  t-ornpletion  of  thesr  works, 
they  deposit  an  egg  at  the  bottom,  with  a  due  supply  of 
polleU'paste ;  the  whole  a  then  covered  with  a  layer  of 
agglutinated  sawdust,  formed  during  the  construction  of 
the  burrow.   Tb»  lajar  thus  formed  is  made  to  act  in  the 
doable  capacity  of  a  roof  for  the  original  cell  and  a  floor 
for  another  above  it.    In  this  manner  about  12  cells  are 
iiniKilly  formed.     When  the  larvit  are  lull  grown,  they 
a.v>u[iie  the  pupa  state,  liead  downwanK  so  as  to  allow  the 
lowermost  and  oldest  to  make  its  way  out  ni  the  bottom  of 
tbe  burrow  as  soon  as  its  wiqgs  are  aufiicieotljr  devaloped, 
•ad  which  oonaaquently  oawaa  aooaar  fhaa  in  thoaa  in  tha 
upper  cells. 

The  males  of  some  of  the  large  apecies,  X.  latipM  and 

some  otlicrs  not  yet  properly  described,  have  the  lore-leg< 
g^reatly  dilated.  An  excellent  history  of  the  Xylocopa  is 
^ven  by  lUaumur  (MSm.,  torn,  vi.,  mim.  iv.). 

XYI-OIDINE.   This  name  has  been  ^ven  to  paper 
which  has  been  immersed  for  a  moment  m  stronp  nitric 
acid,  and  then  washrd  in  di'-tilled  water.    The  paper 
frumcs  the  feel  and  toughness  of  parc  hment,  and  is  so  com- 
bii>til'li'  a.s  to  serve  for  tiiuli'r. 

XYLO'MA,  a  jrenus  of  fungoid  plants  approaching  in 
character  to  that  of  Spharia.  From  this  genus  it  was 
formerly  distinguished  by  negative  characters,  such  as  the 
sporidia  not  being  external.  All  tbe  species  which  were 
referred  (o  tli;s  rrc  p!aof<l  by  ncrkrley  uinlcr  the 

penera  Sph;< na,  Hv^1l■nll^l,  I'liacuiiurn,  ^cr.  The  most 
common  species  of  this  kciuh  arc  louinl  <>!i  tlte  dccavintr 
leaves  of  trees,  especially  of  the  sycamore  and  ninple,  the 
lesvea  of  ithich  are  frequently  covered  with  black  spots, 
t  h«  MMlta  of  the  attacka  of  Amgi  fonnerty  referred  to  this 

XYLOMEIUAI  (that  is,  •  wood-apple  •\  a  penns  of 
]>lants  belonging:  to  lite  natural  order  Proteaceif.  The 
Protcaciap  arc  placed  by  T.indiey  in  his  tubiferons  group  of 
incomplete  Exogens.   The  type  of  this  order  is  Proten, 
which  was  (*)  named  on  account  of  the  variable  forms  of 
foliage  prevailing  amongst  its  species.  Nor  has  the  subse- 
rjuent  dnoovenr  of  numerous  genera  and  species  rertdered 
thi«  name  n1  all  inappropriate  for  the  whole  family.  Our 
knowledge  oftlic'se  pliuits  is  entirely  of  a  recent  date,  only 
file  .spicas  ot'  tl:','  LTciiera  Protea  and  Lent  odcndron  being 
known  to  Linnapus.    Jussieu  was  the  flrst  who  established 
this  order,  in  his  'Genera  Plantanim,'  and  hb deinltion  of 
It  appbei  to  nearly  all  tbe  species  and  genera  ainee  added, 
tiut  It  ia  to  Brown  that  we  are  more  ittdebted  fbr  our 
knowledge  of  thi*  order  than  to  any  other  writer. 

The  Older  T'lviteacesp  po^seis  the  folknvin!r  chnracters: 

 the  ]ii':iai-tli  or  er'Jvx  is  -l-5<'avcrl.  the  sepals  ili-lim-l,  or 

Cohering  into  a  tube  with  a. 4-clef\  limb  ;  the  sepals  sub- 
cori^eous,  colonred,  pubescent  externally,  and  valvate  in 
Mstlvatioo ;  the  stamens  definite,  oraosite  the  lobes  of  the 
owJyx,  and  geneialljr  exaerted  with  very  diort  1llaraent!< 
from  just  below  tpe  edges  of  the  sepals;  the  anthers 
fLclr.ate,2-celled, linear,  ami  dehiscing  longitudinally;  the 
j»oll»!n  in  normally  triangular,  sometimes  elliptic  or  cunate, 
rsu^ly  apherieal :  occasionally  there  exist  four  hypogynous 


aealec  or  glanda.  or  barren  stamens,  alternating  with  the 
kbcaof  ttieealyzaad  prefiguring  a  corolla;  the  germcn  is 
free,  often  stipulate,  fctrmed  of  a  single  carpel,  the  style 
simple  and  terminal,  and  the  ovules  1,  2,  or  many  ;  the 
fruit  IS  variable,  either  dry  or  aucenlei  t,  and  cither  dehis- 
I  cent  or  indeiiiscent,  1, 2,  or  more  seeded  ;  the  seeds  without 
I  albumen,  otlen  winged,  and  furnished  with  a  ehalaza;  the 
embiYo  straight  and  white,  with  two  or  mm  eotyleOon^ 
the  plumule  aearoelf  visible,  and  tbe  ledtele  hifcriorand 
short. 

The  spccicii  are  alirubs  or  small  trees,  with  usually  urn'* 


XylwBclnin  pyriformr. 
1,  Br»orh  with  anil  flowfM  ;  L'.  lion  rr  M'fxirkUd ;  3,  fmit  »vV,'  ojwu. 

bellate  branches,  and  hard,  dry,  divided  or  undivided, 
opposite  or  alternate  lea\  e>  v,  n  hdiit  stipules,Uldtheeilliele 
often  covered  on  both  side*  with  stomates. 

4MS 
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Thi«  order  u  veiy  easily  distinguished  by  the  hard,  drv, 
woody  texture  of  toe  leaves,  by  the  irregular  pcriantfis 
having  a  Talvate  aitivation.  ttie  itawne  placed  on  the 
.obei  of  the  perianth,  and  by  ite  dehiscent  mdt.  Another 

character  by  which  this  order  is  distinc^inshed  from  those 
which  arc  allied  to  it  is  that  the  radicle  points  towards  the 
Dasc  of  the  fruit.  In  this  order  there  is  one  herbaceous 
plant,  the  &fmphioaema  paludomm.  Pubescence  is  very 
gen«il»  and  consists  either  of  a  shmrt  impalpable  tomen- 
tum  or  of  soft  haira.  The  existence  or  absence  of  this 
pubescence  in  the  leaves  cannot  always  be  relied  on 
in  distinguishing  the  species,  but  the  short  tomentum  of 
the  under  surface  is  of  greater  consequence  than  the 
hairs.  In  tlie  bractesB  and  flowers  more  de- 
may  be  placed  on  it.  The  external  envelope  of 
>  order  it  oolomd,  and  haa  the  externa]  ehiracters  of  a 
eorolla ;  but  Brown  has,  with  Jussieu  and  Ariansnn,  deno- 
minated this  a  calyx,  'chiefly  because  Iho  stamina,  of 
equal  number  with  its  laminar-,  arc  constan!!y  opposite  to 
thiem,  and  from  the  close  analogy  subsisting  between  this 
fhmily  and  that  of  Tbymelese,  in  which,  I  believe,  the 
greater  number  of  botanists  will  allow  that  this  envelope  is 
really  calyx.'   (Brown.)    One  of  the  moat  remarkable 

fioints  in  the  calyx  is  its  invariable  division  into  four 
caves  or  segments,  although  it  has  a  strong  tendency  to 
irregularity.  In  the  distinction  of  the  genera  tlie  stamens 
afford  good  characters.  The  deviations  fkom  the  usual 
atraetnre  of  the  anthers  are  not  many,  bat  are  ringnlar. 
In  the  genera  Simsia,  Conospermum.  and  Synaphea.  they 
are  syni^t  iusious,  and  not  only  do  the  anthers  adhere 
tntretlu  r,  but  the  corresponding  lobesof  these  being,  when 
considered  separately,  entirely  open,  are  so  applied  to  each 
ofbcr  at  to  ftirm  but  one  cell  without  a  trace  of  any  inter- 
nedtatc  menlMEBae.  This  peculiar  etnicture  can  only  tie 
Men  befbre  the  calyx  is  expended.  In  Synaphea  there  is 
a  remarkable  structure  of  tnc  stigma,  in  which  that  organ 
or  the  summit  of  the  style  inosculates  with  the  divisions  of 
the  barren  fliament,  which  in  some  species  appear  beyond 
it  inhom*Uke  processes,  but  in  others  are  entirely  lost  in 
ite  sobetance.  Amon^t  the  fruits  of  this  order  a  singular 
circumstance  occurs  in  Persoonia :  '  The  ovarium  in  this 
genus,  whether  it  contain  one  ortwoovula,has  never  more 
than  one  cell,  but  in  several  of  tlic  two-seeded  species  a 
cellular  substance  is  after  fecundation  interposed  netween 
the  ovula;  and  ttda  gndnatly  indurating  acquires  in  the 
ripa  fhut  the  amt  eonailanea  ai  the  putamen  itself^  (rom 
wnoM  labetanee  it  eannot  be  distingmshed ;  and  tiins  a 
fhiit  originally  of  one  r  el!  becnmes  bilocular;  the  cells 
however  are  not  paralle],  as  in  all  those  cases  where  they 
exist  in  the  unimpregnated  ovaiittOlt  but  diveigO  mor«  or 
less  upwards.'  (Brown.) 

The  following  is  an  arrangement  of  the  geneift  Of  this 
ordort  ftom  Brown's  Memoir. 


*  Dehiscent  fruit 
**  Unilocular. 
*«*  Ovary  Ifraeedad. 


♦  Indehiscent  fruit» 
**  Distinct  ant  beta 


***  Anthers  free  from  the  calyx. 
•**•  Dimcious  flowers. 

Atdax. 

Leueodendron, 
Hermi^hrodite  flowers. 

ItOJiOgfUt. 

Pratea. 

Lemot^ermm, 

Mhneiet. 
Nivenia. 
Soroccvhabu. 
Spatalla. 
Adenanthot. 
OuevMNk 

CrnarrhrneM. 
Af^axtdchys. 
St/mphionemu 
bellendtna. 
dnato  with  the  calyx. 

FfanklaiKlia. 

^  Cohorent  imthers. 

S»"l.V/tJ. 

Conospemtum. 


GreviUta, 

Hakea. 

Lambertia. 

Xylomeium, 

Oritet. 


•**  Ovary  4-Beeded. 
***  Ovaiy  many-seeded. 


Embothrium* 
Oraoeallit. 

I.omatii. 
Stefincarpus. 

Bankna, 


**  MomiTafi 


A  great  many  of  these  genom  are  named  after  bctuirii 

and  patrons  of  botany. 

NivruK!  \v:is  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  .Tames  N^iven.  tn 
intelligent  twtanist,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  di:-- 
covery  of  many  new  species  of  South  AfHcan  plants 
Simaaa  was  named  aAer  Dr.  John  Suns,  for  munr  yc« 
editor  of  the  '  Botanieal  Magazine.*  BnuUtlamdm  wm 
named  in  honour  of  Sir  Thomas  FrsnUancI.  Bart..  «ii 
ha.s  studied  very  successfully  the  submarine  flora  of  tti 
oountrv.  Pemofjitni  was  named  l>y  Sir  J.  S.  Smith  ja% 
C.  H.  Wrsoon,  who  wrote  several  papers  on  crj  ptogsane 
botany,  and  published  a  complete  edition  of  the  '  Sjstena 
VwMtabiKnm '  of  Linnmus.  Stftfmdlna,  nsmed  sflcrJohs 
Bellenden  Ker,  who  has  published  many  valuable  ps^ 
on  botany  in  the  '  .-VnnaK  of  Botany'  and  the  '  Botamca! 
Masrazine."  Grprilira  was  named  by  Brown  in  honour  of 
the  right  honourable  Charles  Francis  Grcville,  a  lover  of 
natural  history,  and  formerly  a  vice-president  of  the  Rojal 
SoeietT.  This  name  will  also  be  always  associated  ey 
every  botanist  with  that  of  Dr.  Greville  of  Edinburgh,  the 
author  of  the  '  Scottish  Cryptogamic  Flora.*  LambertU 
was  named  by  Smith  in  honour  of  A.  B.  lambert,  a  good 
botanist  and  a  distinguished  patron  of  the  science  of  bih 
tany.  Knightia  is  a  genus  whidi  was  discovered  bf  & 
Joseph  Banks,  sod,  at  his  suggestion,  nsmed  bj  Brawn  ia 
honour  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  author  of  manT  Tahnbtt 
papers  on  \ariotiK  departments  of  vegetabh-  ph\siolofy. 
Hiiiikiin  was  named  by  the  younger  l.innseu.'*  in  honour  of 
Sir  .Joseph  Hanks.  DryaniJni,  a  genus  clasely  allied  t. 
fiankaia,  was  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  DiyandeV,  a  Swede, 
librarian  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  a  learned  end  taknud 
botanist. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  these  plants  is  interr- 
ing. Tlicy  are  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  soutbr- 
hemisphere,  an  observation  first  made  bv  Mr.  Drj-andir: 
Their  diffusion  is  very  extensive  in  this  liemisphere,  nt< 
merely  in  latitude  and  longitude,  but  also  in  elevalias. 
They  cover  not  only  the  larger  southern  continents,  tat 
are  also  found  in  New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia  :  hJt 
they  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  Madaga.scar  or  th^ 
lesser  islands  of  the  South  Seas.  In  America  they  have 
been  found  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  Chili,  in  Pcni.  and  evet 
Ot^na.  Tlie  American  species  have  more  afl^nity  with 
those  of  New  Holland  than  of  Africa.  It  mav  be  iafieired 
tiiat  this  fiunily  of  plants  is  diffhsed  over  Aftica,  as  tibef 
arc  abundant  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Bnu  e  fo.ini 
a  genuine  .species  of  Protea  in  Abys-sinia.  Wherever  the 
shores  of  New  Holland  have  been  explored,  an  aburwlance 
of  Proteaceous  plants  have  been  found,  the  great  mas  o: 
the  order  existing  here  in  about  the  same  latitude  as  the 
OuNB  of  Good  Hope.  On  the  south-west  coast  of  New 
Holland  this  order  forms  a  much  more  decided  feature  of 
the  vegetation  than  on  the  east.  From  the  parallel  of 
the  mass,  the  order  diminishes  in  both  directions,  but  the 
diminution  towards  the  north  appears  to  be  more  rapid  on 
the  east  than  on  the  west  coast.  The  most  numcfons 
genera  are  those  which  are  tiie  most  irideiy  difibsed. 
Grevillea,  Hakea,  Banksia,  and  Persoonia  contain  the 
largest  amount  of  species,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
mentioned,  and  arc  found  spread  nearly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. Those  genera  which  consist  of  one  or  very  few 
^oeiea  and  which  exhibit  the  most  remaikible  I ' 
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from  the  ctrueture  of  the  order,  are  the  most  loot],  and  are 
found  either  in  the  principal  parallel  or  in  the  hif^hest 
iRtitiiiic.  The  ran;:e  of  llie  species  of  the  order  is  vi  iy 
limited,  and  there  has  been  no  instance  recorded  ol  a 
species  of  this  family  common  to  the  eastern  and  western 
aoona  of  New  HoUand.  integiiibUa  is  probably 

the  most  widdjr  mtondad  tMei«i ;  but  althoiM^h  its  nwge 
of  latitude  is  twj  tomiduMt,  itt  itemioB  m  tongitnde 

is  ver7  small. 

'  The  favourite  station,'  says  Brown.  '  of  ProteacefB  is  in 
dry,  stony,  exposed  places,  especially  near  the  shores, 
where  they  occur  also,  though  more  rarely,  in  loOM  sand. 
SetTMlytDTOf  tham  icqoiie  shelter,  and  mum  a  good  soil. 
A  ftw  are  roand  in  wet  boge  or  eyen  in  ihallow  pools  of 
fresh  water;  and  one,  the  Kmbothrinm  femipineum  of 
C'avanilles.  throws,  accDrdiiiu  td  him.  in  salt  marshes.  Re- 
spct-tin^  the  height  to  \vluc)i  ])lants  of  this  order  ascend, 
a  few  facts  are  already  known.  The  authors  of  the  'Flora 
Peruviana '  mention  in  general  terms  several  species  as 
bein^  alpine:  and  Humboldt,  in  his  valuable  chart  of 
seqainocnal  botany,  has  ffiven  the  mean  heif^ht  of  Em- 
bothrium  eroarjnnatum  about  O^KXl  feet,  assigning  it  a 
range  of  only  .360  feet.  '  On  the  summits  of  the  mountains 
of  Van  Diemen's  Island,  in  abuut  43"  S.  lat.,  at  the  com- 
puted hdigbt  of  about  4000  feet,  I  have  found  apocies  of 
Bmbothriuin,  well  as  other  f^eoera  hitherto  obMrred  in 
no  other  situation.  Embothnum  however,  as  it  is  the 
most  southern  genus  of  any  extent,  so  it  is  also,  as  might 
have  been  prosiinied,  the  most  alpine  of  the  family.  Two 

genera  only  of  this  order  are  found  in  more  than  one  con- 
nent.  Rbopala,  the  most  northern  genus,  which,  though 
efaieflv  oeomioff  in  Anwrica,  it  to  be  met  with  also  in 
CoehliHChni*  and  in  the  Malay  Archipelago ;  and  Em- 
bothnum. the  most  southern  genus  of  aDf  extantt  it  OOIQ- 
mon  to  New  Hollatul  and  America.' 

None  of  the  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  Pro- 
teacese  are  remarkable  for  their  medicinal  properties.  The 
fruit  of  a  species  of  the  genus  Guevina  is  said  to  be  sold  in 
the  markets  of  Chili  \mder  the  name  of  Avellano.  At  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  plants  of  this  order  are  most  fre- 
quently made  u>e  of  as  fire-wood.  For  this  purpose  the 
ary  woody  character  of  their  leaves  pecuiiarly  tits  tliem. 
They  are  most  of  them  handsome  evergreen  shrubs,  and 
are  much  prized  by  gardeners,  and  form  a  part  of  every 
good  collection  of  plants.  One  of  the  finest  collections  of 
these  plants  in  this  country  is  at  the  Royal  Gardens  at 
Kew,  where  a  great  variety  of  this  singular  and  interesting 
group  of  plants  may  be  seen.  The  trenera  most  commonly 
found  in  this  country  arc  Grevillea,  Banksia,  and  Dryandra. 
Tin  fruit  of  the  Xylomelum  pyri/orme,  which  the  cut  ac- 
eoinpaimnc  this  article  representi,  ia  vcnr  baid,  and  is 
Imown  m  New  Hbllaod  under  the  name  of  woodan  Pear. 

Proteaceous  plants  may  be  propagated  in  this  country 
by  seeds,  which  must  come  from  their  places  of  growth. 
'iTie  seeds  should  be  sown  in  pots  filled  with  a  sandy  loam, 
and  placed  in  a  hot-bed  :  when  the  plants  come  up,  they 
ahonid  have  air  given  tlicm.  Some  of  the  species  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  planted  in  tlie 
spring  or  summer,  and  placed  in  a  hot-bed.  These  plants 
■hould  not  have  much  water,  nor  be  treated  very  tenderly. 

(Brown,  •  On  the  Proteaceae  of  Jussieu,'  in  vol.  x.  of 
Linn.  Trans. ;  Jussieu.  art.  '  Prot^es,'  in  Dictionnaire  des 
Seiencet  Naturelies  ;  Burnett's 0{<//iflM  <^ Botany;  Lind- 
ley.  Natural  Susiem.) 
"XYIXyPHAGA.  [Pholas,  p.  108.] 
XYLOTHAGI  (that  is,  tcood-eaters),  a  family  of  insects 
of  the  order  (loleoptera  Telramera:  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  family  which  usually  precedes  them  (the  Weevils) 
by  the  absence  of  a  proboecis.  The  antenna;  arc  thickened 
towards  their  extremitiea,  or  perfoliated  ih>m  the  base; 
always  short,  and  usually  composed  lest  than  eleren 
joints.  The  tarei,  which  in  some  cases  appear  to  be  5-jointed, 
are  usually  entire,  the  penultimate  joint  being  dilated  in 
some  species  and  cordiform  in  others.  In  the  latter  ease 
the  antenns  are  always  terminated  by  a  club,  either  solid 
and  ovoid  or  trifoliate,  and  the  palpi  are  short  and  conical. 
Ttaew  inseets  geaeiaUy  liv«  in  wood,  whidi  ia  perforated 
and  dnrnicllea  in  variout  diraeliiMa  by  thaur  krvia.  Soma 
species  are  destructive  to  pincaand  fill,  iOflMtO  olives, 
while  others  feed  on  tbngi. 
Hue  fluouly  It  divisible  into  three  aaetiona. 

Section  L 

ThoM  irlndi  hcva  Um  antaniHi  oonpoMd  of  tm  joiobat 


.east,  either  terminated  in  a  thicV  club,  genera/ly  solid,  or 
having  three  elontrafed  plati  s,  or  forming  a  cyliiidnc  and 
perfoliate  clr.!)  from  the  has";  the  palpi  are  conical  :  the 
anterior  tibia;  in  the  majority  are  toothed  and  armed  with 
a  strong  hook,  and  the  tarsi  generally  have  the  penultimate 
joint  biriobed.  Some  have  the  pidni  very  short,  and  the 
antemw  terminated  in  a  solid  or  trilamelUr  mass,  pre- 
ceded by  five  joints  at  the  least. 
These  Xylopbagi  compose  the  genus 

Sedifttu.  GeofBvy. 

In  some  the  penultimate  tarsal  joint  is  bi-lobated,  and 
the  antennae  have  seven  or  eight  imnts  precoding  the  dob. 
Scolfftut  proper  (iu»;oplog-(utor.  Herbet)  hM  the  antennv 
straight  and  naked,  the  club  solid  and  very  compressed,  its 
annuli  forming  concentric  constrictions,  .v.  dentructur 
Tlylesinus  .scolytus  ,  the  common  elm-destroying  scolytus, 
commits  great  mvages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I>jnaon. 
This  insect  does  not  appear  to  restrict  itself  to  the  elm,  but 
has  also  been  found  upon  the  plum.  Dr.  H»»^Tntmhmidt» 
who  has  fluently  obser^  them  in  the  bark  of  tfiis  tree 
(in  the  neigfibourliood  of  Vienna),  considers  however  that 
it  differs  slightly  from  the  S.  destructor,  and  terms  it  S. 
pruni.   Except  m  b«ing  amaUar,  thara  appeaia  no  other 

distinction. 

Tlie  perfect  insect  or  beetle  is  only  two  lines  long,  and 
the  miuority  of  them  are  atill  smaller ;  ito  breadth  is  about 
half  a  Ime,  and  it  is  itrm  and  resisting  to  the  touch.  The 
head  and  throat  form  the  princinal  part  of  the  body;  they 
are  black  and  ^hHung,  very  finely  and  thickly  dotted,  and 
the  former  the  head)  covered  with  short  yellovMsh  grejr 
hairs.  The  antennae  are  of  a  light  pitch-brown,  ending  in 
a  knob.  The  wing-cases  are  obliquely  cut  off  behind,  and 
at  the  base  near  the  thorax  somewhat  hollowed  ;  thev  are 
marked  in  dotted  lines,  and  their  colours  piteh-l)ruwii."  The 
abdomen  from  the  base  to  the  apex  appears  ;in  ii  ^l.n.lingiy 
cut  off,  and  ia  of  a  similar  colour  to  the  thorax  and  dotted. 
The  legs  are  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  the  tibis  dilated.  Iba 
larva  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  has  a  relatively  laifa 
yellow  shining  head  and  a  brown  mouth.  It  i«  tfom  one  to 
two  lines  long,  and  it  exhibits  a  whitish  transparent  swell- 
ing between  thf  liL-a  i  and  the  first  ring  on  the  throat, 
winch  appi  ars  tu  \k'  elianicteristic  of  the  larva  of  this  spe- 
cies. They  confine  tliemselves  to  the  inner  bark.  Ibrmmg 
winding  and  convoluted  paths  in  it.  Much  important 
matter  upon  the  habits  andeooMaqr  of  the  elm-destroying 
Kolytua  will  be  fcund  in  the  eommnnication  of  Audouin 
and  Spence  upon  this  subject,  to  the  reqMOtiva  Bfltftmp- 
logical  Societies  of  Paris  and  Ix^ndon. 

Nylesinus,  Kalir..  has  the  cdub  of  Um  aBtamnB  aoM  and 
annulated,  but  pointed  at  tiie  tip. 

Hylurgiu,  Latreille,  has  the  olub  of  the  antemuB  aolld, 
globular,  and  annulated.  Hylurgus  '  Hylesinvs^  pint- 
perda,  the  Seotch'Pine  Black  Beetle,  is  somewhat  sliaggy 
and  black;  the  wing-caM'->  :ire  intLh-hlaek.  irregularly 
striated  and  entire  at  the  tips;  thorax  antenorly  narrowed  ; 
antennif  and  feet  brownish  red.  The  larva  is  thick,  cylin- 
drical, milk-white  on  the  middle  of  the  body ;  the  head 
dull  yellow,  as  aho  theftont  of  the  body  and  tna  anal  ex- 
tremity, only  somewhat  of  a  lighter  tint.  The  abode  and 
place  of  propagation  of  the  perfect  insect  are  in  the  pith  of 
the  side-twigs  of  the  pine. 

According  to  Bt  c  hstL'in,  it  bores  through  shoots  of  the 
spruce-fir  when  Iht  re  are  none  of  the  Scotch  pine  to  be 
had.  The  egos  ate  laid  under  the  bark  of  sickly  and  felled 
pines,  in  theoark  of  whieh  the  maggot  resides,  while  it 
feeds  on  the  stagnated  fi-rmented  juice  which  is  lound 
under  the  bark.  The  larva'  feed  on  the  trunks  of  dead  or 
dying  trees,  and  the  beetle  only  places  her  brood  on  healthy 
trees  when  compelled  by  necessity  to  do  so.  In  one  respect 
the  ravages  of  this  insect  do  less  injury'  than  those  of  soma 
others,  inasmuch  as  it  generally  only  attacks  the  ada- 
twigs,  leaving  the  leading  shoot  untouched. 

C'im]>t<Keru9,  Dej.  [Camptocbru.s.] 

PhUnotubufi,  Latr.,  differs  from  all  the  rest  in  the  club  of 
the  antennae  being  formed  of  three  long  filaments. 

Ia  others  the  tMsal  joints,  apparently  five  in  number,  an 
enthe.  and  the  dub  of  tlw  antannm  eommeiieee  at  tha 
sixth  or  seventh  joint. 

Tnmicw,  l4itr.,  has  no  notches  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax, 
and  the  tibia  are  not  striated. 

Plaiffvu*,  Uerbst,  has  the  sides  of  the  thorax  notched  to 
raeaiva  Um  fiMMira,  and  tha  tiUm  aM  tnmifaiNlf  itiiatod. 
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Fowl  ipecimens  of  this  ^eaus  have  been  found  embeddeil 
in  amber. 

The  others  have  the  palpi  large,  very  vi&ible,  and  of  un- 
gual length :  body  depressed  and  narrowed  anteriorly : 
th«  anteQQSB  either  2-jointed  (tlie  second  joint  being  very 
l»Tg9  and  irrei^ilarly  shaped)  or  10-jointed  and  entirely 
perfoliatt'd  :  tarsi  entire. 

Tliese  insects  are  of  great  rarity  and  venr  lingular  ap- 
pearance, and  are  alio  fweign  to  Europa.  Tbtjr  oonpose 
the  genua 

Patuuut.  Linn. 
PttUMtttt  proper  kaa  only  two  joinU  to  tbe  aotettme,  the 
taoond  very  Ivge  And  comprewM. 

PauJtsw  uphwrncerii^.  PrntV.-.snr  Af/i  liiis  oli-iprveil  n 
dim  phosphoric  liffht  \o  iiu  en)itt<  d  inini  the  .sinjfular  hol- 
low antennae  of  lln*  insect,    i  Lfi.  franx.,  iv.  201. ) 

Hyhtorm,  Dalm.,  composed  of  a  single  speciei,  appa- 
renUv  with  ocelli,  and  with  tlw  aotemuB  ieaiwly  longvr 
tban  th<  tieadi  and  Tritwlnttil. 

C!mni«0rH«,8wed.,  nutlte  laAMmm  lOjointed  and  per- 
£oIiated.  (See  We.Htwood's  MonogH^  Upon  the  genus 
Paussun,  in  'fnirn.  Linn.  ix)r.) 

Section  II. 

Those  which  have  only  lU-jointed  antennae,  and  the 
maxillai]^  P^ipi  do  not  taper  to  a  point,  but  are  either  of 
Mual  tuckoMa  throughout  or  dilated  at  the  extremity. 
Tjm  jointi  ofthe  tarsi  always  entire. 

They  nrc  divisiblr  into  two  principal  genera,  according 
to  the  mode  w  which  the  antenn;c  terminate.   The  three 
tefUlilwIjoUlta  lorm  a  perfoliate  club  in  the  tint.  Or 
Bfiatrichus.  Oeoffl-. 

Bottrichtu  proper  haA  the  Ixxiy  more  or  !e»s  cylindrical ; 
the  head  rounded,  nearly  globular,  and  capable  of  being 
received  into  the  thorax  as  flu*  as  the  eyei :  the  thorax  is 
never  less  convex  l>efore.  and  forms  ii  kind  of  hood.  The 
two  first  joints  of  the  tanu.  as  well  aslhe  la*t,  are  elongated. 
The  species  is  found  in  old  wockI  and  timber. 

B,  oiiipar  (Apale  ditpar,  Fabr.),  Xyioteriu  dirpar,  Erich- 
ao<l.  This  Appif-Bark  Beetle  is  very  common  in  Austria, 
but  rare  in  tius  countiy.  It  is  termed  ditpar  because  the 
male  is  not  only  about  half  the  liae  of,  but  difPerently 
formed  from,  the  female,  bearing  more  resemblHtice  to 
Anisopiia  hnrlicola  than  to  the  Mttk-beetles  generally. 
The  head  and  thorax  are  black;  thcextnmitv  of  the  i^al'pi 
and  antenna-  reddish  ;  the  winfi^-cases  long,  blackish,  and 
somewhat  hairy  ;  the  tcct  dilated,  and  of  a  reddish  yellow ; 
the  thighs  blaclu  The  female  somewhat  resembles  the 
Long-haired  Bark-BmtU,  Bortriehut  viNom*,  but  the 
winp-ca.sc8  are  not  deeply  furrowed,  and  the  spots  not  so 
deep  OS  they  are  in  that  siiccies.  The  male  a"- we  have 
previously  oi)siT\ed  i  is  smaller  than  the  female,  and  it  has 
cheslniit-brown  wing-eases  and  reddish  thigh*.  These 
insects  restrict  their  attacks  almost  entirely  to  the  apple- 
tiee.  Thiy  make  no  diatinetion  between  the  age  or  healthy 
state  of  the  tree,  whether  U  is  young  or  old,  or  whether  it 
may  shoot  out  much  or  little  :  all  that  they  rerpiire  is  that 
it  should  not  be  of  a  less  tinekness  than  abosit  hall  an  inch 
in  diameter.  Having  fonnd  a  suitable  place,  llie  female 
bores  a  completely  round  but  somewhat  oblique  hole, 
penetrating  nearly  to  tlie  centre  of  the  tree  :  she  first  goes 
upwards  to  the  aide,  and  then  downwaida.  Upon  eomlng 
near  the  hark,  she  turns  beck,  and  goee  to  the  other  aide  or 
downwards,  forming  a  new  path.  These  paths,  leading 
upwards  and  downwards,  seldom  exceed  one  incli  and  a 
half  in  length.  The  minute  particles  of  wood,  or  worm- 
meal,  which  are  ejected,  mdicate  the  presence  of  the 
iHMct.  In  the  case  of  the  pine-beetle.  Bastnchtu  tyjm- 
graphm  and  piniperda,  it  ia  stated  by  Beetaetein  to  be 
eieeted  bv  the  larvs,  but  In  tUa  eaae  it  k  thrown  out  by 
the  beetle  itself.  We  pve  the  followini?  extract  from 
Kollar's  work  *  On  Insects  injurious  to  Fmit-Trees,'  &c.. 
because  the  facts  are  perfectly  new,  ami.  if  corre<  I.  (juite 
at  variance  with  the  recorded  habits  of  the  family  : — *  At 
the  end  ofthe  entrance  the  female  makes  a  somewhat  wide 
apartment,  and  lays  her  ens  in  it  in  »  heap:  they  arc  cf 
a  snow-white,  longish,  niidr  of  a  aomewhnt  poawriorly 
ranted  form,  from  seven  to  ten  in  number,  and  sometimes 
iliwer.  The  path  however  is  previously  pretty  thickly 
covered  with  a  whitish  --.ulistaiice,  which  rc-emliies  an  in- 
cnistation  of  salt.  I  consider  this  as  a  kind  of  ambrosia 
on  which  the  hatched  lai\K'  feed;  and  I  oCHMslode  it  IS 
their  principal  nouriahment,  as  i  saw  no  paiiage  or  dMun- 
bcr  in  whieb  the  eni  wen  ItU  without  tBiaadMeiNe  and 


no  full-grown  larvae  in  the  passages  and  chambers  in  wkudi 
this  substance  was  not  consumed.  As  ha.^  been  itsM. 
it  is  whitish,  easily  rubbed  with  the  Haga  to  the  lani 
powder,  mcita  on  tna  tongue,  and  is  withoot  any  pwtahr 
taste.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  female  forms  thu  subttaiKf 
from  the  sap  of  the  tree,  to  which  thu  adds  a  pecolu: 
juice.' 

Boil richu.t  typogrnphinu,  the  Ttfpographi-T  Bark- 
li-'i  t!i\  is  perhaps  the  most  destructive  ofthe  whole  eka 
It  particularly  attacks  the  silvcr<firs  {^Pieta  peettnatii 
but  when  that  tree  ia  not  abundant,  it  will  attach  itieLf  ti 
other  species  of  pines  and  firs.  The  perfeet  beetle  ii  tna 
two  to  two  and  a  half  lines  long,  ana  from  one  to  one  u! 
a  quarter  broad,  and  hairy.  As  long  as  it  remains  uaMt 
the  bark,  it  is  of  nisty  veiluw  ;  but  on  exposure  to  the  lit 
changes  to  a  brownish  black  colour. 

The  injury  tliis  insect  dues  is  chiefly  offaoted  bjfk 
larvs,  mam  destroy  the  sap-wood ;  and  thoiktf  tktyia 
numeroue.  can  kill  a  healthy  fir  in  the  aoone  «f  a  fci 
weeks. 

This  b(  ttlti  committed  immense  devastation  inthef -  'i 
in  the  north  of  Germany  about  the  close  ot  the  IsM  en 
turv. 

boitrichuM  orthographtUy  Duflsch.,  or  the  Spnu-h 
Bark  Beetle ;  B.  laricii,  Fabr..  or  the  Larch-Bark  M. 
B.  PinattrU  BeehiL,  Or  Bad  Bark'Meatk,  mpuie  M  p* 
ticular  notice. 

pgoa,  Fabr.,  haa  the  twdynanower  than  Boalridm,n< 
the  thorax  flat. 

CiK,  Latr.,  has  the  body  oval,  depressed,  or  but  I  "it 
elevated ;  last  tarsal  joint  much  longer  ttian  the  otim 
head  ofthe  males  frequently  homed.  Ifu^aiimttipeQrt 
are  found  on  fungi. 

Nemosoma,  Desmar.,  has  the  body  Ions:,  linear,  sad  Hi 
mandibles  robust  and  exserted.  N.  elon^ala  is  a  iotli 
and  rare  British  species,  sometimes  found  under  the  kan 
of  old  palings. 

The  second  genus  ia  distinguished  from  the  fint  >^ 
having  the  club  or  tenth  joint  of  the  antennte  wlid  sri 
button-abaped ;  the  l>ody  ia  elongated,  with  the  Wo< 
the  head  narrowed  into  an  obtuae  anout  or  mnit/c; 
palpi  are  veij  amallb  and,  aa  wall  la  thtt  maadibkii  ■( 
prominent. 

Hue  gehoa  ia  iemed 

MONOTOIIA. 

Aknotoma  proper.  Herbst,  haa  tke  hand  Inge  nit 
thOBUE*  and  separated  ftom  H  by  «  mitower  pert. 

Cerylon,  Latr.,  has  the  fhmt  of  the  head  produced  itft 

an  obtuse  triangle,  the  lirat  joint  of  the  anleniiT  mw* 
lontrer  than  the  second  ;  the  body  nearly  oval  or  ptrtif^:- 
jnped.  and  the  elytra  not  truncate  behind. 

Tlie  genera  .SyncAila,  Uelw., /MyaopAajgui,  HciW,kt> 
are  included  in  AfoWrtoiB,  but  «•  net  <fil|«l  »ing  ef  m 
eqieeial  remarka. 

Section  in. 

The  Xylophagi  nf  this  division  have  eleven  distinct 
in  the  antennw  :    tlu'  palpi  tiliform,  or  thickened  »t  f 
tips  in  some,  or  slender  at  the  tips  in  others  :   the  ; 
joints  entire.  Those  in  which  the  club  of  the  atritsu 
eondeta  only  of  two  joints  constitute  the  |^ua 

Xyelaui. 

Lt/etwt  proper.  Fkbr.,  haa  Ae  WKoSStAm  nd  bwsl  ja* 
ofthe  ant  ennfpcx  posed .    Diodfsma ,  Megeriet  Md 
Ilerbst,  are  included  in  the  genus  Luetut. 

In  some  the  niandiblcs  •!«  oooeeued  OT  aeaniel!ywriiii> 
These  are  the  genus 


ihfetknkmgm  proper  haa  the  aatenM  at  least  ai  lag 
as  the  tfionw;  body  oval;  tboiw  tiaaavent;  aid  lit 
(  Inb  of  the  antennm  eonuMioing  aft  the  sixth  or  ssmA 

j  juint, 

Si/nwti.\  has  the  body  nearly  linear,  of  greater  U-r'.' 
j  than  breadth,  and  as  broad  as  the  h»g«  ofthe  ehtra; 

nearly  lililorm.    i>.  denlatu»,  a  small  flat  inswt,  l're<jurnj' 
'  found  floating  in  tea  and  coffee,  being  introduced  with  tlx 
I  sugar.  In  o&en  the  nnadibles  ere  entirely  exposad  si' 
lar^e ;  the  body  often  natwwed  Mid  dspwid  1k« 
insects  constitute  the  genus 

Tro^osiia.  Olivier. 
Trogimla  proper  tms  the  antenna;  shorter  than  'i^ 
thorax ;  the  maodiltlea  ahorter  than  the  head,  and  etouti 
the  labium  almost  sguara,  and  not  prolonged  bctweaa  tlx 
pnlpi,  and  the  miamm  bam  bol  n  abgle  wb«b 
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TVogotUtt  maurikMieat  liiuk,  a  flat  bMtlek  four  lines 
lonf^,  of  a  inteh-bliielt  eoloor.  ftnind  In  nuti,  bread,  and 

Ihe  hnrk  of  trees:  its  larva  is  known  in  Provence  utnler 
tht!  name  of  Cadelle,  and  is  said  to  commit  great  devasta- 
tion on  grain. 

J^rostomtt,  Latr.  {Megagnalus,  McgOi  and  Passandta, 
Dalm.,  belong  to  this  genus. 

The  reader  who  has  carefullr  followed  us  over  the  three 
sections  of  the  Xt/lofthugi  will  readily  ])ercelve  that  La- 
trt'ille  makes  use  of  this  group  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
a  transition  betAveen  the  ^'qrciVio/ijrft*  and  Ceramhijnd^, 
<  (>nimencing  with  those  which  have  the  club  of  the  an- 
tviiriic  solid,  and  proceeding  through  those  families  in 
which  the  club  is  less  compactly  constructed,  M  far  as  the 
Tro>jfosita>.  In  this  single  character  the  transition  is  cer- 
tainly obvious  cnoiigli ;  But  in  other  and  more  important 
points,  as  for  instance  in  the  stiiu  tnre  of  the  imago,  as 
well  as  in  that  of  the  larva,  it  cannot  be  maintained;  And 
West  wood  i»  probably  right  in  transferring  many  of  the 
Xjrlqphagi.  especially  tbeTrogDsitanB,  to  tMNterophaga, 

XYLCKFHiLl  (that  u,  wotMotfer»\  a  sMtfon  of  the 
;j---im'?  »,7,' f(/ir/;/(,  Linn.,  comprising  two  divisions,  corre- 
xpoiidiiii:;  with  the  families  Dytia^lidce  and  liutdida-  of 

The  hipnisiidat  (comprising  the  Geoirupes  of  Fabri- 
:  ->)  constitute  sa  extensive  series  of  gigantic  insects,  the 
males  of  which  are  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  various 
sinigular  protuberances,  horns,  or  tulierclee  srinnp  from 
thi'  head  and  thorax,  ami  olten  from  both  those  parts 
( occiisionall y  giving  the  insect  a  very  peculiar  appear- 
ance), and  of  which  the  females  are  destitute.  The  ctypeus 
in  small,  triangular,  pointed  in  front,  or  terminated  by  two 
sniall  obtuse  teeth ;  the  Isbrum  is  broad  membranous 
plate,  entirely  concealed  by  the  clypeus;  the  jaws  are 
very  robust  and  homy,  and  flirnished  with  one  or  two 
obtuse  teeth.  The  niaxillfe  are  either  tertniiiattd  hy  a 
coriaceous  ciliated  lobe,  or  by  an  elongated  corneous  piece, 
luw-ing  one  or  several  acute  teeth  on  its  inside ;  the  men- 
turn  is  latee,  ooncealing  the  labrum,  and  of  an  ovoid  or 
trinn^lar  form,  truncated  in  (hmt;  the  orostenrnm  is  not 
prudiu-ed  behind  into  a  lobe  ;  the  tarsal  claws  are  of  an 
fijual  size,  and  the  scvitelhim  is  distinct;  the  elytra  do  not 
e:ilirel y  cover  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  ;  the  antenna- 
are  lOjointed,  with  the  club  3-jointed,  the  central  lamellse 
not  being  enclosed  within  the  two  external  ones. 

The  colour  of  Jjiese  ineets  is  usuallv  of  a  dark  rich 
brown  or  chcMfMt  Mldnf*  1hMr«nnae  cHliw  111  Hdi 
ve^rctable  mould  or  in  the  putrid  oetritus  trisiog  ftook  the 

decomposition  of  trees. 

Oryctes,  Illiger,  is  a  very  numerous  genus,  ha\ing  the 
le^  all  nesriy  of  the  same  length,  with  the  four  hind  tibia> 
thick  and  crooked.  As  a  type  of  this  genus,  we  may  take 
the  common  continental  species,  O.  naticornit,  which  is 
frequently  found  in  the  larva  state  in  tan-pits.  The  eggs 
are  oblong,  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  hempseed,  and  of 
a  yellow  colour:  the  larva  continues  in  that  state  lour  or 
five  years,  and  then  eitcloses  itself  in  an  oval  and  very 
smooth  eocoon:  the  pupa  lin  upon  its  back>  and  the 
imairo  remains  hi  its  eell  ibl'  about  a  month  liter  It  has 
attained  the  perfect  state.  The  insect  is  about  one  inch 
and  a  hah"  long,  and  the  male  is  distmmiished  by  having  a 
curved  horn  upon  the  head. 

Some  of  the  Dt/natiida  acc^uire  an  immense  size.  The 
Scarabfpus  hereules,  Uim^  an  inhihitaiit  of  SOtttil  An»> 
riea,  is  five  inches  long. 

The  DvnafHdof  chiefly  occur  in  the  tropical  tone,  there 
being  only  six  or  eijrht  <!pecie3  found  in  Europe. 

Accordmg  to  MaeI.eay,  the  proportion  of  tropiral  to  ex- 
tra-t:cpical  species  maybe  estimated  at  about  eight  to  one. 

The  Ruteltdie  consist  entirely  of  exotic  and,  for  the 
most  part,  brilliantly  colovied  insects,  of  a  moderate 
size,  having  the  body  of  an  ovate,  sub-convex,  or  depressed 
form,  and  shorter  and  more  rounded  than  in  the  previous 
familv.  from  which  they  also  differ  in  the  absence  of  the 

fecufiar  horns  or  prominences  which  are  present  ou  the 
eads  of  the  male  Dynastidfe.  The  antenn*  are  lO-joinfed, 
the  club  3-jointed;  the  labrum  is  exserted  with  the  ante- 
rior margin  coriaceous;  the  mandibles  are  shwt  and 
homy,  and  more  or  less  exvertotl  with  a  notch  on  the  outer 
margin  near  tlie  tip  ;  the  iu.'i\!lhe  are  aUo  horny  and  trun- 
cate, and  with  lour  ur  six  strong  teeth  at  'he  ti;,,  with  the 
inside  sometimes  membranous ;  the  labrum  is  concealed 
bf  the  nMntum;  the  dytift  do  not  conoeal  the  extnnut/ 


of  the  abdomen;  the  thorax  is  ti—aveae-qqadiata ;  tb« 
sentellon  htnre  and  distinet;  the  meeoetonraoi  is  udb* 

riorly  piodnred  between  the  base  of  the  middle  llgaj  til* 
Icirs  an-  roh\i>!,  with  the  posterior  femora  sometimes  greatly 
tfui  keni'd  ;  tlie  claws  of  l!ie  tarsi  are  ijenerally  uiu-(]i;al  in 
size,  aud  occasionally  divided  ;  the  clypeus  commonly  ex> 
hibits  a  transverse  section,  dividing  as  it  were  into  two 
parts  before  the  eyes.  (Weatwood.)  The  head  and  thorn 
are  identical  in  both  sexes. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  RutdMa  an  eouftoed  to 
the  equatorial  regions  of  America. 

Hexodon,  Oliv.,  composed  of  two  African  species,  Cyclo' 
cephala,  Latr.  (jChalejHut,  Maclieay),  Ruteh,  Latr.,  Peli4- 
ao/a,  MaoLeav  {Ov/wgtiathiu,  King),  Maenupu,  Mso- 
Leay,  CJkatmoim,  MaeLeay,  OmHitt  Latr.,  fte.,  belong  ttt 
this  family. 

Two  of  the  most  remarkable  species  are  the  Chryxo- 
phora  chrysochlora  [Chuysophora]  and  the  Hcarabtmt 
Macroputt  whiob  was  depicted  long  siooo  VhOMlllOft 
under  the  naim  of  the  Kangaroo  Beetle. 

XYIX>PIIYLLA,  a  genus  of  plants  belon^ng  to  the 
natural  order  Er.phorhiacerc.  The  species  of  this  genus 
are  siiiubs,  with  a  hard  and  rigid  foliage.  The  floWers  are 
monoecious.  The  male  flowers  have  a  calyx  cut  into  kix 
se<;nients,  three  of  which  are  interior ;  there  are  no  petals; 
and  a  nectary  oompoeed  of  rix  .  globular  glands.  The 
calyx  and  nectary  of  the  female  flowers  are  the  same  as 
the  male ;  the  styles  an  three ;  the  itigna  is  3-c1eit ;  the 
fruit  is  a  3<eeUed  oafeule  irifh  ox  vBlve%  and  two  eeeds  in 

each  cell. 

This  genus  elosd|y  resembles  Phyllanthus.  Most  of 
the  species  are  natives  of  the  West  ladies,  where  Uuy  are 
known  by  the  name  of  sea-ride  laurels  and  hwe-fiowete. 

They  vary  principally  in  the  form  and  character  of  their 
leaves,  and  their  specific  distinctions  are  chiefly  founded 
on  thi.s  character.  These  plantis  have  many  of  them  been 
cultivated  in  the  stove  in  European  collections,  lliey 
may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings,  and  altews 
require  the  employment  of  the  hot-bed.  They  roqoiie  the 
constant  protection  of  the  stovt  in  «i4ler.  0«t  in  the  hot 
summer  months  they  may  be  exposod  to  the  Open  air  if 

taken  in  on  cold  nights. 

XYLO'PIA,  a  geuns  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Anonacese.  It  has  a  3-&-lobed  calyx,  with  ovate 
coriaceous  acutish  segments;  6  petals,  of  which  the  8 
outer  ones  are  largest ;  numerous  stamens  inserted  into  a 
globose  receptacle ;  from  2  to  IS  carpels  on  short  stipes, 
flattened,  1-celled,  I-2-seeded,  sunutinics  dehiscent,  some- 
times baccate  ;  the  seeds  obovate,  shining,  furnished  with 
an  aril.  About  twelve  species  of  tliis  genus  have  lieen  de- 
scribed, all  of  them  natives  of  South  America.  They  are 
trees  or  ahn^  with  oblong  or  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
axillary,  bracteate.  1-  or  many-flowered  peduncles.  The 
wood  of  all  is  bitter,  hence  they  are  called  Bitter-wmids. 

X.  /nitrsccnx.  Shrubby  Bitter-wood,  is  a  native  of  Brazil 
and  Guiana.  It  is  a  shrub  about  (i  feet  in  height,  and  has 
oblong-lanceolate  acuminate  leaves,  with  the  under  tar- 
face  silky,  the  peduncles  very  short,  And  the  earpels 
smooth.  The  wk  of  this  plant  is  mannfaetored  mto 
"i  nvcs  and  wood  are  aromatic.  The  seeds 
atid  aromatic  oil,  and  are  u.sed  in  Guiana 

IT. 


cordacre.  The 
also  contain  an 

by  the  netjrocs  as  a  sui:l^!l'utl'  iwi  pt'p 

X,  glabra,  Smooth-leaved  Bitter-noud,  is  a  native  of  the 
islands  of  Barbadoes  and  Jamaica.  It  has  oblong-ovate 
smooth  leaver  with  I-^Iowcr^  peduncles,  solitsW  or  in 
pairs,  and  smoiMli  eRrpiris.  This  plant  is  a  tree,  and  attains 
a  height  of  40  feet.  The  woo<l,  bark,  and  berrie<»  have  an 
aromatic  bitter  taste  resembling  that  of  the  orange  seed. 
Pigeons  feed  on  the  berries,  and  the  flesh  of  these  birds  is 
improved  in  flavour  during  the  season  they  eat  this  fruit. 
When  fresh  gathered  from  the  tree,  the  berries  have  an 
agreeable  flavour,  and  may  be  eaten  with  impunity.  The 
wood  readily  communicates  its  bitter  flavour.  Sugar  sent 
to  this  coutitrj-  in  hotisheads  made  of  it  could  not  be  sold 
on  account  of  the  bitter  flavour  it  had  acquired.  Articles 
of  furniture  made  of  it  are  proof  against  the  attacks  of 
insects.  Penons  who  work  the  wood  comdain  of  tlie 
bitter  taste  which  it  produces  in  their  mouths  ftom  the 
dust. 

A',  serin-d.  Silky  Bitter-wood,  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  in 
the  woods  of  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  a  tree  about  20  leut  high; 
the  branches  are  clothed  with  a  rufous  dovni :  tiie  leaves 
are  lanoeolate-obloi^,  with  long  points,  snootn  above,  but 
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aidtjr  beneath ;  the  peduncles  short,  H-flowereil,  the  petals 
•net,  outer  ones  oblonK-linear,  blunt,  inner  ones  tri(^uo- 
trmu ;  the  berries  Urn,  lumoet  diy*  imooth,  ud  1-valved. 
Thietiee  is  eaUed  in  Bn:BiP49d.Bmbtira  md  Pnubtba. 
The  bark  is  fibrous  and  tou^  and  M  used  for  making 
eordage  and  cables.  The  fruit  is  hisUj  aromatic,  with 
theflavourof  pepper,  lor  Nvhi eh  it  mi^t be  advantageously 
substituted.  m<>st  of  the  other  species  possess  the  tough- 
ness of  the  bark  and  the  aromatic  properties  of  the  fruit. 

In  culttvatioo  in  this  country  all  the  spedes  of  Xylhpia 
re(|uire  a  store  heat.  The  bcm  soil  for  them  is  a  sandy 
loam,  or  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat.  They  may  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  or  seeds  ;  the  t'ormer  will  root  reaidily 
in  sand  under  a  hand-glau ;  the  latter  nUMt  be  procured 
from  theijr  native  countries,  and  sown  as  soon  aa  possible, 
as  ther  soon  lose  their  vegetattre  property. 

Don's  Miller;  Bumettls  Outlum;  UuSkft  NsOtm: 

Systfrn.) 

■  XYRICHTIIYS.  a  genus  of  fishes  allied  to  the  iMbrus, 
or  Wrasse,  which  the  species  resemble  in  general  form,  but 
are  much  compressed  and  have  the  head  suddenly  trun- 
cate in  front.  Their  bodies  are  covered  by  lar^e  scales, 
but  their  hands  are  usually  naked.  A  species  which 
«  esteeoied  as  aa  artiele  <n  fbod  inhabita  the  MediAef- 

ranean. 

X'^'RIDA'CEiE,  a  natural  order  of  plants  belon^ng  to 
Ltndley's  glumose  group  of  Endogens.  The  sueciea  are 
hetbaeeons  plants  wifli  fibrooa  roots.    The  leavea  are 

radical,  sword-shaped,  searious,  dilated  and  cquitant  at  the 
ba^.  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  terminal  naked  imbri- 
cated heads.  The  calyx  is  glumaceous.  J-lcaved  ;  the  corolla 
petaloid,  coloured  with  three  petals ;  the  stamensU ;  3  fertile, 
inserted  upon  the  claws  of  the  petals ;  3  sterile,  alternate 
with  the  petals;  the  anthers  2-celled,  and  turned  out- 
wards ;  the  ovary  single,  the  style  bifid ;  the  stig^maa  mul- 
lifid  or  undivided;  the  capsule  1 -celled.  ;i-val%'ed,  many- 
seeded,  with  parietal  placenta ;  the  seed  with  the  embryo 
on  the  outside  of  the  alboiiMii,  and  at  the  end  HMNt  remote 
from  the  hilum. 

This  order  is  united  with  Restiacea  by  Brown  and  other 
botanists,  but  separated  by  Afardh  and  Desvaux,  who  are 
followed  by  Linoley  in  his  '^^tural  System.*  In  the  cha- 
.•acter  of  the  seed  it  resemble-^  Ile>tiii(  rie,  Imt  its  flowers 
are  much  more  highly  developed.  As  at  pn-vent  con- 
stituted this  order  comprises  onlf  tilt  ftneni  Xyrii  and 
Abolboda.  The  qwctea  of  theae  genera  are  founid  gene- 
allr  in  the  hotter  parta  of  flw  trond,ehieijr  in  the  tropics 
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of  America,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Some  of  the  luoa  j 
Xyri.i  are  found  in  the  southern  states  of  Norih  Aaeia. 
or  their  propeities  very  little  is  known.  X  iniiea  ii  ni 
by  Agardh  to  bc  OMd  as  n  raint^  in  ileh  and  lepro^. 


a  e  d  • 

•.Aamttn  pUai;  h,  liiiikBtlaewst  «^tMWtsns1iii<fc<i** 
Mr  part  o(  tM  pniauii. 
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Y  has  found  its  way  info  the  alphabets  of  Western  Europe 
through  the  later  Latin  alfdiabet  from  the  Greek.  The 
oldest  form  of  the  Greek  chaneter  appears  to  hvn  had  no 
vertical  atroke,  but  to  have  been  pneeuel  v  the  WM  the 
Bngrlish  or  Roman  V,  so  that  the  mnall  ehaieeler  v  Af- 
•V  i  ed  from  the  other  form  only  in  the  usual  substitution  of 
a.  curve  lor  an  angle.  We  have  said  that  the  letter  Y  be- 
longed onlj  to  the  later  Roman  alphabet.  This  fact  has 
been  already  remarked  upon  under  X ;  and  an  argument 
in  confimation  of  what  ia  there  asserted  may  be  drawn 
from  the  consideration  that  the  Romans  already  poueaaed 
in  their  V  the  representative  of  the  Greek  letter.  How 
tlien,  it  may  be  asked,  wa.s  it  that  thev  subsequently 
adopted  this  letter  ?  The  answer  should  probably  be  this — 
that  the  Greek  character  had  changed  its  power  from  the 
oiinnel  aound  of  oo,  moh  ae  ia  aull  repraaented  by  the 
ItaioMi  H,  to  eioinid  probebty  like  thmtorthe  F^eh  »,  or 
even  to  a  weak  If  we  traced  the  Greek  letter  Y  or  V 
still  farther  back,  we  >hoiiId  perhaps  arrive  at  the  opinion 
'hat  it  grew  itself  out  of  a  carelessly  written  O.  The  Hebrew 
character  wl\ieh  corresponds  to  O,  viz.  already  exhibits 
the  opening  above,  just  as  the  Hebrew  Q  does,  compared 
mth  the  Greek  e.  So  too  the  Soglieh  often  write  a  capital 
O  without  joining  the  eirete  et  the  top.  To  these  con- 
siderations may  be  added  the  fact  that  tne  Hebrew  alplia- 
hft,  which  enoed  with  a  T,  contains  no  other  equivalent 
for  the  Greek  V :  and  again  the  Etruscans  had  but  one 
character,  V,  without  any  O.  That  the  introduction  of  the 
cheneter  Y  into  Latin  words  has  been  carried  beyond  the 
piroper  limit  has  been  already  remarked  [X]  ;  and  we 
would  add  to  what  has  been  there  said,  that  in  the  well- 
known  Medicean  MS.  of  Virgil  there  is  something;  sus- 
picious in  the  fact  that  this  letter  always  overtops  the 
«)ther  letters  in  such  a  manner  that  the  vertical  shall  is  of 
the  same  height  with  them ;  and  thus  it  ia  poosihle  that 
the  honis,  if  we  majao  eall  them,  were  attached  by  a  sub* 
sequent  hand,  the  manuscript  until  then  having  merely  an 
I.  (See  Foggini's  reprint  of  that  MS.,  and  the  second  line 
of  the  copperplate  facsimile  of  the  same  (amadryades) 
in  Burmann's  Virgil,  vol.  i.,  facing  p.  xxxvi.  of  the 
preface.) 

In  the  English  language  there  ia  a  great  tendenejr  to  use 
this  letter  at  the  end  of  words.  This  has  probably  arisen 

from  our  habit  of  driving  a  tail  to  the  last  unit  of  the 
Human  numeralb,  prefening  ij,  iij,  rj,  vij,  &c. ;  so  that  to 
please  the  eye  anti  jrjvc  a  sort  of  finish  to  a  word,  .saij,  boy, 
they,  were  preferred  to  sai,  boi,  t/tei.  Before  we  leave  the 
form  of  the  letter,  it  may  be  obsenred  Aat  in  y<,  for 
t/ie,  thatt  the  tf  has  been  by  an  eaay  error  ntbatituted 
Ibr  the  Anglo-wixon  y,  which  had  the  power  of  <A. 

The  sound  of  y,  so  familiar  to  the  Kni:li>h  at  the  begin- 
ning of  words,  as  in  t/es,  young,  yoke,  was  represented  in 
lAtm  by  a  mere  f,  which  however,  when  so  used,  leoeived 
Aom  the  grammarians  the  distinetive  name  of  i  eontonang. 
Onr  modem  cAtors  have  for  the  most  nart  subitttnted  for 
it  ay.  Thus,  iugum,  or  rather  ivgvm,  v  nich  is  now  written 
ji/sum,  commenced  with  a  sound  which  is  commonly'  held 
to  have  been  the  same  with  our  initial  y  in  yoke.  The  in- 
isertion  of  the  sound  of  a  y  before  vowels  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  Russian  language,  the  alphabet  of  which  has 
no  leas  than  fiaor  chaiactecs  which  denote  such  a  sound. 
The  Englidi  too  have  a  habit  of  expresdng  the  sound, 
though  they  do  not  write  the  letter,  whenever  a  long  u 
l»e:;inB  a  word,  as  union,  unity,  useful ;  so  that  those  who 

V  ntc  an  useful  contrivance  insert  a  letter  at  the  end  of  the 
hrst  word  which  no  one  would  pronounce.  In  Anglo-Saxon 
the  sound  of  a  y  was  commonly  represented  by  an  e  before 
a  or  o,  and  by  an  i  before  e  or  u,  in  which  cases  the  allied 
languages  of  Iceland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden  for  the  most 
part  employ  a  j.  Tims  the  Anglo-Saxon  writes  eorl,Kcta- 
I'lnd,  eow,  hUidtcard,  eahta,  behd-an,  for  car!,  Jiitlnnd,  you, 
Kdtrttrd,  eight,  io  bid.  On  the  other  hand,  tett,  iugoth,  re- 
present yet,  youth.  In  several  of  these  words  the  initial. y 
no  longer  appearai  in  modem  Enriirfi.  But  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  infer  that  the  chantrc  anvap  takes  place  in  that 
direction,  for  one  who  olwenres  children  in  their  early 
attempts  to  upeak,  will  ftad  that  many  an  apt  to  preAs 
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either  a  «"  or  a  y  lo  all  words  bcginnmj;  with  a  vowel. 
Thus  we  have  heard  a  child  pronounce  Uncle,  Agnea. 
appl^Fumg,Yan^,  wop;  so  that  the  prefiidaig  a  y  where 
then  waa  none,  is  just  as  poesible  aa  to  drop  a  previouslv 
existini^  y.  The  sound  of  y  again  ia  heard  where  t  ne  F^ncn 
write  11  or  gn,  as  in  vuillant,agneau ;  in  the  Spanish  //  or 
H,  as  in  Mallorca,  CoruHa  ;  in  the  Portuguese  ih  or  nA,  aa 
in  J^lJ^o,  Minho ;  and  in  the  Italian  gl  or  gn,  as  in  JIglio, 
agneUo.  For  the  interchange  of  y  with  ^,  see  O ;  for  the 
use  of  srivMi  the  sound  of  y,  see  Z ;  lastly,  for  the  oomee* 
tion  between  the  sounds  of  j  andy*  see  J  and  Z. 

Y'AKUTES.  rSiHKRiA.l 

YAKUTSK.  [SiMKRiA.] 

YALDEN,  THOMAS,  was,  according  to  Jacob,  in  his 
'  Lives  of  the  Poets,'  the  *  Biographia  Bntasniea,*  and  Dr. 
Johnson*  in  his  *Lives of  the Poeta»'  the  Toun^Mt  of  the 
six  SODS  of  Mr.  John  Yalden,  of  Soisex,  and  was  bom  in 

the  city  of  Exeter,  in  1671.  Anthony  Wood  however,  who 
calls  hini  not  Yalden,  but  Youlding,  fives  a  vcr}'  dilt'erent 
account:  in  his  ' Athenaa Oxonienses  iv.  (i<)l ),  that  wnter 
says,  'Thomas  Youlding,  a  younger  son  of  .John  Youlding, 
sometime  a  page  of  the  presence  and  groom  of  the  cham- 
ber to  Prince  Chades,  afterwards  a  an^Eenr  for  his  cauae, 
and  an  exciseman  hi  Oxon  after  the  restointion  of  King 
Charles  II..  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  Baptist,  in 
Oxon,  on  the  2nd  day  of  January,  lUti'.i  in  which  parish  I 
myself  received  also  my  tirst  breath%'  This  account^ 
though  it  has  not  t>een  generally  adopted,  appears  to  de- 
rive some  confirmation  Ixom  the  existence  in  the  ante- 
chapel  of  Merton  College  of  an  epitaph  recording  the  in- 
terment there  of  *  John  Youlding,  gentleman,  who  was 

Sage,' &c.,  as  in  Wood:  he  is  stated  to  have  died  2r)th 
uly,  1670,  in  his  .'»9th  year.  Thomas  Yalden, or  Youlding, 
was  admitted  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in  1890;  and 
among  his  contemporariea  there  were  Sacheverell  and  Ad- 
dison, with  botfi  of  whom  he  eontmned  to  live  in  friendship 
ever  afterwards.  Yalden  made  his  first  public  appearance 
as  a  poet  in  an  *  Ode  to  St.  Cecilia's  Day.'  which  was  pub- 
lished, Ketto  nmsie  by  Purcell,  in  1693.  This  was  followed, 
in  1095,  by  another  performance,  entitled  '  On  the  Conquest 
of  Namur,  a  Pindanc  Ode  inscribed  to  his  most  sacred  and 
victorious  Majesty.'  He  had  taken  hia  degree  of  BiJL  with 
great  applause  in  16M,  and  having  then  entered  into  holy 
orders,  ne  succeeded  Atterbur>'.  in  lOOS,  ;ls  lecturer  at 
Bridewell  Hospital.  In  17tXJ  he  pubh^hed  a  poem  en- 
titled 'The  Temple  of  Fame,"  on  the  death  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester,  and  was  the  same  year  made  fellow  of  his 
college.  Soon  after  this  he  was  presented  by  the  college 
to  a  living  in  Warwickshire,  which  admitted  of  being  held 
along  with  his  fellowship,  and  he  was  also  elected  moral 
philosophy  reader,  '  an  office,'  sa}s  the  '  Biographia  Britan- 
nica,'  *  for  life,  endowed  with  a  iiandsome  stipend  and  pe- 
culiar privileges.'  On  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  he 
wrote  another  poem,  in  celebration  of  that  event ;  and 
Aom  this  time  he  is  said  to  have  rnireservedly  sided 
with  the  high  church  party.  In  1706  he  whs  taken  into 
the  family  of  the  duke  of  Beaufort;  and  the  folloning 
year  he  took  his  dei;rcc  of  D.D.  Some  time  after  this 
he  was  presented  to  the  adjoining  rectories  of  Chaiton 
and  Cleanville  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  he  is  said  to  have 
also  vB^oyfdL.  the  uneeun  mebenda  of  Deans,  Hants,  and 
Pend1e«,  in  Devonslure.  Upon  the  discovery  of  what  is 
called  Bishop  Atterbur}''s  plot,  in  1722,  Yalden  was  taken 
up,  and  his  ])ai)ers  were  seized;  but  it  soon  appeared  that 
although  he  wa-s  intimate  with  Kelly,  the  bishops  secre- 
tary, and  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  him,  the  trea- 
son, if  it  existed,  was  certainly  in  no  part  of  his  concoction 
or  privity.  All  that  ia  Airther  related  of  him  i%  that  he 
died  on  the  IGth  of  July,  1736,  having  to  the  end  of  Ms 
life,  as  Dr.  Johnson  expresses  it,  '  retained  the  friendship 
and  frequented  the  conversation  of  a  very  numerous  and 
splendia  set  of  acquaintance.'  Besides  the  two  early 
poems  that  have  been  mentioned,  he  publislied,  in  1702,  a 
collection  of  fables  in  verse,  under  the  title  of  '  Xso^  at 
Court.'  w  hirh  is  reprinted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Nichols's 
Collection,  pp.  106-226 ;  '  An  Essay  on  the  Character  of  Sir 
Willonghby  Ashhm,  a  poem,*  fol..  17()4 :  '  On  the  Mines  oi 
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Carbery  Pnce.  a  pot  m  •  A  Hymn  to  Darkness,'  in  imita- 
tion Of  i-mula! ;i III  ol  CJowley.  which  Johnson  considers  to 
be  hi*  best  peilorraance,  and  to  be  'imagined  with  great 
vigour,  and  expressed  with  great  proprMlj;*  'A  Hj^mn  to 
Ufht,'  which,  in  the  cttimatioD  of  the  wm  withohtv,  *  is 
not  M|uil  to tiw  other;'  a  tmmlation  of  tiie  Mcond  iwdi 
of  Ovid's  '  Art  of  I^ve  ;'  and  many  other  tnin«lafinns  and 
■hort  original  prices.  Many  of  Yalden  s  productions  in 
verse  are  printed  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  Diy- 
den'a  ^or  Tonaon's)  collection  of  '  Miacellany  Poems a 
nntaber  of  them  are  alio  given  in  the  more  recent  collec- 
tions of  the  English  Poetii  by  Johmon  and  A.  Chalmers; 
but  Kome  appear  to  be  lost,  or  at  least  they  eluded  the 
re>e:\rc;:  01  Sir.  Nichols  '•■ee  liis  Collection,  iii.  167,  and 
iv.  198).  Yxlden.  who  had  considerable  humour,  is  the 
author  of  a  paper  in  prose,  entitled  'Squire  Bickcrstaff 
Detected,  or  the  Aitrolo|pcal  Impoator  Convicted ;'  it  ia 
a  pretended  answer  to  ^ft*8  atnielcs  on  Partridfue,  the 
a^ti oIoETfr,  '.vbich  he  drew  up  on  Paitrid^e's  application, 
and  winch  that  person  is  said  to  have  printed  and  publiahed 
witliout  any  perception  of  the  jok&  It  !•  ptinted  itt  OUMt 
of  the  editions  of  Swift  s  Works. 
YAl.LOFre.  [JAixom.) 

Yam.  rnioscoRKA.i 

y A'MUN  A.  or  JUMNA.  [HmwnfTiiJ*.  p.  215.] 
YAN'd-TSK-KIANG  i,  the  name  by  which  one  of  the 
larreat  rivers  of  Asia  is  generally  known  in  Europe.  It 
drains  the  north-eastern  districts  of  Tibet  and  the  central 
provinces  of  China  Pi«per.  The  aource  of  the  river  ia  in 
the  interior  of  alMut  ISM  nilee  from  itfl  noutli  in  a 
itiaight  line  ;  hut  ns  the  river  frequently  chansjes  its  direc- 
tion and  makes  very  larpe  bends,  its  whole  eonrse  is  com- 
puted to  amount  to  2LiftO  miles,  and  it  piobably  exceeds 
3000  miles.  In  length  it  may  therefore  be  compared  with 
the  Amazonas  (3300  miles)  and  the  Mijsisaippi  (33X) 
niles).  The  eounliy  watered  by  the  Yaiw-tse4uaiig  and 
its  numeroas  tributaries  is  estimated  liy  latter  to  have  an 
area  of  7-K).000  s(]uare  miles,  and  is  cqunl  to  the  u extern 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  as  tar  oast  as  a  line 
*  drawn  from  the  most  northern  corner  of  the  Adriatic  DOltb- 
ward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Oder  io  the  Baltic. 

Upper  Cowrw.-^Th»  hcad«watcn  of  tUs  liver  have  never 
been  visited  by  Europeans,  and  seem  not  to  have  been 
known  in  China  until  the  emperor  Khan^lii  sent  persons 
to  a.scert&in  them,  and  wrote  a  short  memoir  on  them, 
wnich  has  been  translated  by  Klaproth,  in  his  '  Mfmoires 
rdntivea  i  I'Asie.'  According^  to  the  statements  in  that 
memoir,  the  Yang-tse-lciaiw  rises  between  80"  and  90*  E. 
long,  and  between  34*  and  8S*  N.  lat.,  in  the  Bayan  Khara 
mountains,  one  of  the  principal  ranjrs  of  the  Kuenlucn 
system  in  three  branches,  all  of  which  bear  the  Mongol 
name  of  Oolan  muren  ;  but  to  the  most  northern  the  name 
of  Nam-tai-tu  ia  prefixed ;  that  in  the  middle  is  distin- 

Eiished  aa  Toktonai,  and  the  soathem  fiver  is  called 
at-ai.  These  three  rivers  run  from  west  to  east  The 
Kat-«-oolan-rauren  is  joined  from  the  south  by  a  small 
river  called  Mums-assu,  which  comes  from  the  south-ea.st. 
The  united  stream  preserves  the  name  of  the  last-men- 
tioned river,  which  indeed  seems  to  be  the  denomination 
by  which  the  Yang-tse-kiangi  in  ita  upper  coarse,  is  known. 
Tne  Mnras-ussii  runs  nortnward,  and  is  joined  by  the 
Toktonai-oolan-muren  from  the  west ;  it  then  turns  ea.st- 
waid  and  receives  the  waters  of  the  Nam-tsi-tu-Oulan- 
muren,  which  enters  it  from  the  north.  We  know  nothing 
respecting  the  nature  of  the  country  watered  by  tlieae 
rivers.  According  to  the  Chinese  mans,  the  Murus>nBSU, 
aftei  being  joined  by  the  Nara-tsi-tu-Oolan-muren,  turns 
southward,  beincr  opposed  in  its  eastern  course  by  a  branch 
of  the  Bayan  Khara  mountains,  but  soon  al^erwards  il 
enters  by  a  south  eiistem  course  that  extensive  mountain- 
region  which  divides  the  table-lands  of  Central  Asia  from 
the  lowlands  of  China.  As  the  rangea  composing  tins 
mountain-region  run  mo^y  from  north  to  south,  the  liver 
soon  takes  a  southern  direction,  and  flows  in  a  narrow 
valley,  which  is  ent  losed  bv  mountains  whose  summits  rise 
far  a'jove  the  i'.ow-!ine.  In  these  parts  the  river  is  called 
Pho-lai-tshu.  In  this  southern  course  the  river  passes 
file  town  of  Batang  '2^  N.  lat),  which  is  built  in  an  ex- 
panse of  the  valley  and  surrounded  by  a  plain  of  consiuer- 
able  extent,  watered  bv  numerous  hvulets  and  favoured 
by  a  mild  climate  and  a  clear  sky.  It  proiluces  fruits, 
esjpeciallv  apricuU,  grapes,  nuts,  and  melons  in  almndance. 
Vlliero  tfae  I%o<l«M«  runsMtttlmanl.  it  fonn  the  bovn- 


dary-linc  between  Tibet  on  the  west  and  Proper  CSiwoi 
the  ea-st.  Bi-Iow  Batang  the  river  continues  lorsonj^ds 
tance  its  southern  couree  in  the  longitudinal  villej,  bd 
■Jter  nassing  2B"  N.  lat  it  begins  to  break  through  de 
several  zaoges  of  snow-covered  mountains  which  c|i^ 
its  eastern  coarse.  Judging  ftom  the  cmine  of  d»i*Nt 
as  laid  down  in  the  Chinese  mape,  where  it  ehan^a  A 
direction  seveml  times,  the  number  of  ranges  which  it  hu 
to  iireak  through  must  at  least  be  the  same.  Theui!<j 
which  its  waters  have  scooped  out  across  these  chainii 
rather  wide  in  the  western  ranges,  so  as  to  extsaiisMK 
places  into  moderate  plains ;  but  in  the  eastern  rtnmitii 
a  mere  chasm,  which  is  entirely  filled  «p  by  the  gmt 
lame  of  water  brought  down  by  the  river.  In  theiepuli 
the  river  is  called  Kin-cha-kiang,  or  the  river  of  the  poUc 
sand,  because  small  particles  of  gold  are  found  in  it.  I; 
its  course  through  the  monntain-region  the  Kin-cha-kiu; 
is  joined  by  sevetal  trilHitaries,  among  which  the  lufel 
is  the  Ya-long  kiang,  which  rises  in  the  Bayan 
Mountains,  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  Riter, i 
Hoang-ho,  and  runs  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  pn-c  jt 
river,  preserving  a  distance  of  about  130  or  140  miles  &a 
ill  banks.  The  course  of  this  tributarj-  of  the  KiiKl» 
kiang  exceeds  000  miles,  and  the  whole  of  it  lies  ins  w 
row  longitudinal  valley  between  snow-covetvd  ttapi 
Near  102°  E.  long,  the  Kin  c  ha-kiang  attgirj  i's  it 
southern  point  C26*N.  Iat.\  and  near  1U3'  E.  long,  i;  (--a 
northward.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Tung.tihru> 
foo  (20*30^  N.  lat.)  it  enters  a  moro  open  and  wider  nlie^ 
and  here  it  b^ns  its  middle  eonrse.  The  upper  cmik  i 
the  river  is  about  1280  miles  long.  It  ransabosttl 
miles  eastward  as  far  a-s  Miirus-ussu,  about  the  «ifl»efr 
tance  southward  as  Piio-ia'i-tshu,  and  about  360  ek 
eastward  as  Kin-cha  kiang.  It  does  not  appe«r  thifli 
river  is  navigated  m  any  part  of  its  upper  count  ui 
navigation  is  certainly  not  possible  where  It  breaks  ttwp 
the  mountain-ranges  and  forms  numeroas  wateTfli]h.ia|ia 
eddies,  and  whirls.  But  great  quantities  of  tirrbt-  K 
floated  down.  The  immense  rafls  of  timber  which  vt 
ftnmd  in  the  middle  parts  of  the  course  floatine  do^rx 
the  provinces  near  tlie  Pacific  prove  that  this  •upP'Pf 
be  (ferived  Iron  an  ianeoae  oountiy  oovered  wttb  inA 
and  such  a  eountiy  i*  only  found  on  the  upper  piitai 
course. 

Middle  Cnursr.—Thc  middle  course  of  the  Brtim 
through  a  hilly  cnuntiy,  and  extends  from  Tung-lihos*** 
to  King-tsheou-loo,  at'which  place  it  enters  the  gr«t  (i 
nese  plain.    From  Tung-tahuan-foo  the  Kin-«ln-lng 
flows  northward  about  180  miles,  and  then  torai  to  »  ' 
east,  in  which  direction  it  runs  about  100  miles,  whc— 
is  joined  from  the  north  by  the  Min-kiant;  or  T»-liiini 
and  from  this  place  the  name  of  Kin-cha-kisni; 
changed  for  that  of  Kiang  (the  river)  or  Ta-kian;  h 
great  river).  The  Kteng  rans  in  a  north-eastern  dirt 
about  360  miles,  when  it  passes  north  of  31*  N.  l"^'"?  i 
its  course  is  directed  to  the  east  by  some  ofltet*  « * 
Tapa  ling  range,  and,  flowing  in  that  direction,  it  rf  :M 
King-tsheou-foo.  after  a  counte  of  about  240  nailw. 
the  middle  course  of  the  river  amounts  to  880  D"» 
Though  the  Kin-cha-kiang  below  Tuag-tshuan-foo  n:n>a 
a  wide  valley,  it  is  still  witlun  the  mountain^g"a<*^  ° 
course  is  interrupted  by  cataracts.    We  do  art  knov"' 
is  navigated  in  this  region  by  barges ;  but  it  is  certi** 
it  is  ascended  by  large  barges  to  the  month  of  the  i»8- 
min-kiang,  or  Ta<^luang.  This  tributary,  thoui;h  not  ^» 
of  the  laziest,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable, 
regarded  in  China  as  the  principal  branch  of  •««  8"* 


nver,  and  on  that  account  the  name  is  contiflUM  Ifli 


This  circunl^tance  reiulers  it  probable  1h 


hut  it  iithenf 


western  of  the  affluents  of  the  Kiang  which  i*  n»v 
It  rises  in  tha  mountaina  of  Bifiu,  a  bianch  of  the  u  }^ 
Khara  nuwc^  anl  tmvcnes  in  its  aouthcrn  cour>e  a  nij: 
moQatain-tniet,  untU  H  enten  the  iilain  ofTebini^-iuO'i'^ 

the  capital  of  Tc-tchu-an,  which  is  surrounded  I)  H 
mountains,  and  which  the  nver  waters  and  '^'^'^'^^ 
dividing  into  a  g^at  number  of  arms.   Thes<  aJi^  , 
some  distance  south  of  the  city,  and  fio«  throujrb  »  . 
preseion  of  the  mountains  to  Kja-ting-foo.  w*'^'?.  '"'  "^^f 
runs  through  a  plain  to  its  junction  with  the  Ki*"?^' 
Siu-tsheu.    This  river  is  navigable  to  Tching-loo-io<^ 
which  place  it  was  ascended  by  the  P.utiiijuese  nuif^^- 
Magailians,  in  the  middle  of  the  scveDtsenibf" JJj 
This  author  givea  an  looonat  of  ttia  gmt 
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extent  of  the  rallt  of  timber  which  he  daily  met  with  on 
tbe  Kitnc.  They  wcit  oaiy  ten  f««t  wuic,  and  of  different 
1«n|(tba,  (be  longest  about  a  ndlo  aad  a  half  m  length :  but 

their  number  was  so  great,  that  if  all  of  them  had  been 
put  tofjether,  they  would  have  covered  a  space  of  several 
days' journey.  At  some  places  tlu  y  were  fastened  to  the  ' 
bunkis  of  the  river,  and  it  took  him  more  than  an  hour,  or 
even  half  a  day  to  pass  them.  They  rose  alM>ut  four  or 
five  ijpet  above  the  auilace  of  the  water,  and  oooiistod  of 
leveral  kinds  of  wood.  On  the  rafta  were  pkeed  otker 
articles,  among  which  he  mentioned  drua^s,  parrots  and 
mi^nkeys ;  but  it  appears  that  rhubarb.  mu»k.  and  ctiowry- 
tails  are  more  important  articles.  Some  of  the  timber  was 
going  to  Peking.  The  hiUjr  ooantry,  through  which  tliis 
part  of  the  Gh«at  River  liea,  improves  lower  down.  The 
country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ta-kiang  is  mostly  covered 
with  high  hills,  which  at  some  distance  rise  into  moun- 
lams.  winch  are  not  capable  of  cultivation,  but  are  covered 
with  extensive  forests,  consisting  of  different  kinds  of  pine, 
ftr,  cedar,  and  juniper,  and  a  part  is  overgrown  with  bam* 
booa.  The  leouiaiaer  is  weU  eultivated,  Md  the  fiaJde  are 
intenpened  with  large  plantatiooa  of  ftnit-treee,  among 
which  oianpes,  lemons,  and  citrons  are  mentioned.  Such 
is  the  country  near  Sm-tcheou,  a  large  commercial  town  at 
the  mouth  ol  the  Lesser  Ta-liiang.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Kia>Jing>kiang,  which  joins  the  river  farther  down,  and 
dvatna  a  rich  agriooltaral  vaUey  oontaining  several  large 
iowna,  liea  Uie  town  of  Tshimg-Jciag^fbo,  one  of  the  most 
mportant  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  In  these  parts  the 
mountains  do  not  rise  to  such  an  elevation  as  farther  up, 
ind  the  greater  portion  of  the  countiy  is  under  cultivation, 
producing  rice,  cotton,  su^-cane»  eflk.  tad  fratti  of  every 
uod  io  abundaooe.  Cultivatioa  iMteana  lower  domi  the 
diver  to  the  still  more  importaiit  town  of  Kuei-eheon-fiw, 
.thich  stands  on  the  northern  banks  of  theTa-kiang,  in  one 
)f  the  richest  parts  ol  China,  where  hardly  a  spot  is  to  be 
bund  which  is  not  applied  to  some  useful  purpose,  with 
he  exception  of  the  crest  of  the  Tapa-liog  range,  which 
a  about  35  or  40  milea  distant  from  the  town,  aid  inha- 
aited  bj  eont  OHMuitaineers.  But  this  ranip  suppliea 
l^reat  quantitiea  of  salt,  which  is  sent  from  Kuei-shoon-fbe 
o  the  lower  country. 

The  Lower  Course  of  the  river  is  820  miles.  From 
fCing-tsheou-foo  the  river  runs  atx>ut  100  miles  south-east 
.0  the  outlet  of  Lake  Tuns<ting,  from  that  place  north-east 
io  the  moDth  of  the  &n<kiang  about  160  miles,  then  again 
Kmth<«ast  about  the  same  distance  to  Kieu-kiang,  which 
s  on  the  channel  that  unites  Lake  Poyang  with  the  Ta- 
ciang.  At  this  place  the  name  of  theTa-kiang  is  changed 
nto  that  of  Yang-tse-kianc,  which  it  preserves  to  its  em- 
x)uchure.  Prom  Kieu-kiang  the  river  runs  north-east 
ibout  220  miles  to  Nao-kin^  the  aiUieok  capital  of  the 
empire.  Fkom  Nan-ldng  it  flows  mesAly  eeatwaid.  and 
it>er  about  50  miles  it  reaches  the  Great  Canal,  and  flowing 
M  miles  more,  it  talis  into  the  Pacific.  In  all  this  extent 
he  river  does  not  otter  any  impediment  to  navieation:  its 
:urrent  is  as  gentle  as  the  laige  volume  of  water  permits. 
Die  width  varies  from  a  mile  to  three  Oliles.  The  number 
if  islands  is  small,  and  most  of  them  are  rocky.  The  tides 
ire  perceptible  as  far  as  Kieu-kiang,  400  miles  from  its 
ncutli  ;  and  so  far  upward  several  kinds  of  sea-l\sh  ascend 
t  in  great  numbers,  as  sturgeons,  porpoises,  dorades  or 
|0ld-iUb,  &c. ;  and  some,  which  seem  peculiar  to  this 
iver*  aa  that  oaUed  honQfu.  or  yMam  fieh.  The  larger 
find  of  river  bargee  used  in  this  pait  of  the  tirar  are  oom* 
lared  by  a  French  missionary  to  the  coasting  vessels  which 
)ly  between  Xaiites  h!kI  the  neighbounne  harbours;  but 
iij  river  is  wide  and  deep  enough  for  ranch  laitrer  vesseU.  ! 

Between  King-tsheou-foo  and  Poyang;  l^ke  the  Ta- ; 
iiang  passes  through  an  extensive  depression,  which  is 
ailed  with  a  deep  aUuvial  loU,  and  dHtinguished  bjr  a 
?reat  number  of  lakes,  vrhieh  are  either  the  remaina  of  a 
large  lake  which  formerly  covered  the  whole  of  the 
depression,  or  have  been  produced  by  inunda1inn».  This 
depression  lies  nearly  in  trie  centre  of  China  Proper,  and 
ixtenda  over  the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Hupe  and 
the  northam  diitnets  of  Hoo>naa,  and  is  considered  the 
-nost  fertile  portion  of  the  whole  empire.  Besides  the 
natural  lertility  of  the  soil,  the  means  of  irrignt'ion  are 
:jetter  than  in  any  other  jirovince.  whilst  the  ahundance  of 
ater  is  so  distributed  as  to  be  easily  manat^cd  by  art, 
iiid  hardly  ever  lays  mate  the  eontiguous  country,  as  is 
be^ueotllir  the  oaeein  eemaifi^oiiai^jaeent  to  the£[oaii9> 


ho.  This  plain  mav  be  about  200  miles  from  west  to  east 
And  about  as  mucn  from  north  to  south,  and  is  called 
Yumichiti.  Nearly  all  the  produelions  of  China  are  here 

raised  in  the  greatest  abundance ;  no  spot  is  uncultivated, 
towns  and  villages  cover  the  country  on  all  sides,  and 
several  large  towns  are  found  on  the  bankh  oi  the  Ta-kiang, 
as  this  nver  and  its  tributaries  supply  more  extensive  and 
easy  means  of  water-ooamHnieatUNi  than  arc  enjoyed  by 
any  other  pait  of  China,  meqit  tb»  eotuitij  iminediately 
adjacent  to  the  Great  OnaJ.  Bendee  several  sraalter 
rivers,  the  Kiang  receives  trom  the  south  a  erreat  volume 
of  water  by  the  channel  which,  issuin)^  ai  the  north- 
eastern extremity  from  Lake  Tung-ting,  falls  into  it  east  of 
\3ff  £.  long.  This  lake  is  of  great  extent,  bein^according  to 
the  statement  of  the  miisionancs,  more  than  §00  miles  long. 
It  is  surrounded  by  an  ezttemely  fertile  country,  which  even 
in  the  driest  seasons  jrields  abundant  crops,  the  means  of 
irri^^ation  derived  from  the  lake  never  failing.  Two  large 
rivers,  ongioating  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Nan-ling 
Mountains,  and  druning  a  country  as  extensive  aa  the 
island  of  Great  Britain,  tall  intothia  lake,  the  Thiing-ehui> 
kiang  and  the  Heng-hiang.  eaeh  moning  more  than  400 
miles.  We  have  no  account  of  the  country  drained  by 
these  large  afBuents  of  tin;  Kian;;,  nor  of  the  livers  them- 
selves, but  we  know  that  theie  are  laipe  towns  on  their 
l>anks  at  a  great  distance  from  their  mouths.  The  lareesl 
river  which  from  the  north  joins  the  Ta-kians:  is  the  Han» 
kiang,  which  rises  on  the  southern  deehvitiea  of  the  Pa- 
ling, drains  the  wide  and  fertile  ^ley  encloeed  by  the 
Pe-ling  and  Tapa-ltng  ranges,  nins  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Ta-kiang,  and  falls  into  it  after  a  course  of  about  500 
miles  at  the  town  of  Han-yans:.  There  are  several  large 
10wnaoiiitBbaaka,aiid  the  nver  seems  navigable  nearly 
to  ita  eooree.  Bf  ncana  of  the  easy  water-communication 
afforded  by  these  rivers  and  several  large  lakes,  the 
country  contiifuous  to  the  banks  of  this  portion  of  the 
Ta-kianir  has  become  the  centre  of  an  immense  traffic,  and 
the  towns  built  on  them  are  very  populous  and  industrious. 
King-tshcou-foo,  situated  where  toe  river  enters  the  plain 
of  Yumichiti,  ia  larfa,  rich,  and  well  fortified.  Where  the 
Ran-kiang  joine  the  TW>Uang  there  aie  two  large  towns, 
Han-yang(m  the  northern  and  Wan-tshangon  the  southern 
shores.  The  last-mentioned  place  is  compared  by  the 
Jesuits  to  Paris  in  extent.  Mid  the  tii^t  to  the  second  town 
of  France.  The  navigation  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
two  pla<»e  is  ao  aoliTe,  that  from  StIOO  to  moOO  large 
river-barges,  soiDO  aqpal  in  site  to  the  eoaating  vessels  of 
France,  may  aJwaya  oe  aeen  either  at  aaehor  or  plying 
between  the  two  towns.  About  30  miles  farther  down  is 
the  large  commercial  town  of  Hoang-tshoeu-foo,  surrounded 
by  a  beautiful  and  fertile  country. 

The  plain  of  Yumichiti  is  eepanted  from  Lake  Pojanx 
by  a  rocky  country,  winefa  risee  into  hnr  moantalns,  ani 
comes  close  np  to  the  hanks  of  both  the  rivers  and  the 
western  side  of  tlie  lake.  Tins  niountain-tract  is  called 
Li-shan.  The  lake  extends  nearly  aO  miles  from  north  to 
south,  with  an  average  width  of  20  miles.  It  contains 
many  islands,  most  of  which  are  cultivated  and  populous. 
Both  on  the  west  and  east  it  ia  eoeloeed  tiy  high  hil>a 
where  it  approaches  the  Yang4ee>klang,  hot  a  large  low 
plain  surrounds  its  southern  shores,  and  this  plain  is 
traversed  by  numerous  arms  of  the  tiver  Kan  kiang,  which 
is  the  largest  of  the  rivers  that  fall  into  the  lake.  This 
river  and  the  country  surrounding  it  are  better  known  in 
Europe  than  any  other  part  of  China,  because  they  are 
crossed  by  the  great  roaa  from  Canton  to  Peking,  by  which 
the  embassy  of  Lord  Amherst  returned  from  the  capital  of 
China.  The  course  of  the  river  is  about  :iO0  miles  in  a 
straight  line,  but  with  its  bends  it  prolwbly  exceeds  400 
miles.  It  rises  near  the  Meiling  Pass,  through  which  the 
mat  load  leads  to  Canton,  and  becomes  navigable  at  the 
Ibet  of  the  pass,  where  the  town  of  Nan-gan  is  buih,  though 
at  this  place  its  width  does  not  exceed  13  yards.  Small 
river-l»rgps  ply  between  this  place  and  Kan-tslieou-lbo, 
where  the  river  receives  a  laree  supply  of  water  by  several 
tributaries  which  join  it  near  this  place.  Hence  it  has  suffi- 
cient water  for  large  rivwMkoats,  but  about  10  miles  below 
the  last-mentioned  place  are  the  Shepotan,  or  rocks  with 
the  eighteen  cataracts.  They  are  only  rapids,  which  are 
feared  liy  the  watermen,  but  do  not  interrupt  'he  navitja- 
tion.  Barrow  thinks  that  none  of  them  are  halt  so  daimtr. 
ous  as  the  rapids  were  under  old  London  Bridge  at  half- 
flood.  The  valley  of  the  Kaa-kiaog.  up  to  these  rapida  is 
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of  indifferent  fertility,  and  comparatively  thinly  inhabited. 
But  couth  of  them  begins  a  wide,  fertile,  and  very  populous 
nklkjr*  wtuoh  extendi  to  the  town  oC  Hm-^ibu^-mo,  the 
enpital  of  the  province  Kiangri,  whidi » laiire,  welMoiH, 
and  contains  many  edifices  as  ]arg:e  as  palaces.  Below 
this  town  the  country  extends  in  a  low  and  level  plain, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  different  arms  into  which  tlie 
Kan-kiang  branches  out  before  it  enters  the  lake.  No 
impediment  to  navigation  occurs  in  the  Kan-kiang  below 
the  Shepotan.  In  the  hills  oontiguout  to  the  low  plain  of 
Lake  Poyang,  on  the  eait,  the  beat  poroehdn  elajr  is  found, 
and  the  china-ware  made  in  the  vicinity  of  lao-tshrou-foo 
is  considered  the  best  in  the  empire.  There  is  the  village 
King-te-shmg,  which  is  said  tu  have  a  million  of  inhabitants 
•ad  600  large  manufactories  of  china-ware.  It  is  only 
eallcd  ahin^  (village)  beeaoie  it  is  not  encloaed  by  walls. 

Afler  uniting  with  the  channel  which  iiaues  from  Lake 
Poyanp.  the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  always  from  2  to  4  mites 
wide,  and  contains  a  erreat  number  of  islands,  mc»t  of 
which  are  low  and  formed  by  alluvium,  but  a  few  are  rocky 
and  elevated.  The  t  ountiy  on  both  sides  consists  of  low 
hilla,  coopoaed  of  awadaUnM  or  day,  whioh  teiminate  on 
Hm  iiTcr m fltcepdeefiTitiea, and  at  «oim  plMca  in  pre- 
cipitous  rocks.  This  conntrj'  is  of  indifFemt  Untility,  and 
a  part  of  it  is  covered  with  forests,  but  is  well  cultivated. 
In  ndcpre^ision  of  tliis  hilly  countr)',  forming  a  considerable 
basin,  m  the  town  of  Ngan-king-foo,  or  Gan-king-foo,  a 
place  of  great  conuBClipe  and  manufacturing  industry. 
Ilie  hilly  country  oeaaea  where  the  mer  Tshao-ho-kiai^ 
falls  into  the  Yang'fae-kiang.  This  river  brinn  to  it  the 
wsters  of  the  large  lake  Tshao-ho,  and  a  little  Tower  down 
the  Yang-tse-kiang  is  joined,  near  the  large  town  of  Tai- 
ping^foo,  by  several  small  rivers.  These,  as  well  as  the 
xUno^lO-kiang.  are  navigable  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Pluther  down  tiie  Yai^se-ldang  flows  through  a  rather 
level  country  and  between  high  banks,  so  as  not  to  have 
a  bottom  along  its  bed.  This  country  is  of  considerable 
fertility,  and  extends  to  tlu-  town  of  Nan-king,  and  even 
farther  down  to  the  vicinity  of  Tshing-kiang-foo,  or  the 
Great  Canal. 

About  4fi  miles  below  NaitUng  the  Yang-tae-kianf  is 
Joined  on  the  north  by  the  wwtam  bnneh  of  fhn  Great 

Canal,  and  about  10  miles  farthar  down,  at  the  town  of 
Kua-tsheou,  by  the  ea&tern  branch  or  pnncipaJ  branch. 
The  first  branch  has  only  been  made  to  shorten  the  direct 
communication  between  Nan-king  and  the  northern  pro- 
vinces. Both  branches  unite  near  the  town  of  Yang- 
tsheou'foo,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  eommeretal  towns 
in  China,  whose  po^pulation  is  stated  to  be  two  millions  by 
the  Jesuits,  who  resided  there  for  a  long  time  :  Ritter  how- 
ever thinks  that  the  population  of  this  place  is  overrated. 
From  Yang-tsheou-foo  the  canal  runs  directly  northward 
along  the  borders  of  Lake  Kao-yeou  to  the  Hoaag^. 
Opposite  the  island  which  is  formed  by  the  two  wove- 
mentioncd  branches  of  the  Great  Canal,  north  of  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang.  is  the  entrance  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Great  Canal,  at  the  tu\s  u  of  Tshing-kianc-foo.  This  por- 
tion of  the  canal  lies  nenrly  parallel  to  the  &ea-shore,  sur- 
imindsat  soma  distance  the  Lake  Tahoo  or  Tai,  and  ter- 
ndoatat  aft  Hw94ahaott-foo,  tha  capital  of  Tshe-kinng. 
ByihtM  twoeaaabtlMWvifitlkoortfM Yaag4Ba*kiang 
is  continued  ovar  tiM  aaatam  aad  aortham  pvofineaa  of 
China  Proper. 

At  the  junction  of  the  canals  the  width  of  the  river  is 
about  two  nule%  but  farther  down  it  increases  consi(|^rably. 
This  part  of  tha  Yang-tse-kiMig  b  yery  little  known  to  tis, 
as  no  European  vessels  have  antarad  the  liver,  nor  have 
the  Jesuits  given  any  account  of  it.  Even  their  map  is 
considered  verj'  incorrect  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  near 
*he  sea,  but  much  U>8s  »io  in  the  interior  of  the  country. 
It  is  however  certain  that  even  iunks  of  the  largest  kind 
find  no  difficulty  in  saiUng  up  the  river  to  Teof-tshu-foOb 
ft  large  town  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  araiary,  and 
even  to  Tshing-kiang-foo.  According  to  the  majw,  the 
mouth  of  the  nver  seems  to  form  an  opening  mure  than 
60  miles  wide. 

In  this  opening,  but  much  nearer  to  the  southern  shores 
of  the  ipstiiary,  is  the  island  of  Tsung-ming,  which  is  al- 
tuvial.  It  ia  auinosed  by  Staunton  that  this  island  did  not 
eidit  five  hnndrad  years  ago.  beeanae  it  ia  not  laid  down  in 
the  oldest  maps  existinif  in  Venice,  where  the  Chusan 
Islands  are  entered,  and  that  it  has  been  lurmed  since  that 
Iwna.  The  earthy  matter  brought  down  Iqr  tha  Yaof^- 


kiang  was,  as  it  is  supposed,  arrested  at  this  place  uy  the 
tides,  and  thus  the  island  by  degrees  rose  out  of  the 
But  the  Isct  that  the  island  is  not  destitute  of  fresh  water, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  is  travenwd  by  numerous  cttaals  and 
dikes  for  the  purpMC  of  irrigation,  seems  to  militate  against 
this  supposition.  The  island  is  about  60  miles  long,  and 
from  15  to  18  miles  wide,  which  gives  an  area  of  alxrat 
900  square  miles.  The  population  ia  stated  to  be  half  a 
million,  which  bnon  than  any  tract  in  England  of  equai 
aztant  coaitalii^  cxMpt  Londoa  mad  its  iflamediate  aetgh* 
bourhood.  The  whole  isfaad  ia  very  ftitile,  and  prodnea 
abundance  of  rice,  millet,  cotton,  and  vegetabJCa.  At 
some  places  salt  is  obtained,  which,  according  to  the  ■■§> 
sionanes  is  extiMtod  ft«B  ft  bed  of  aaittw  ftod  k  oT  ««Bd* 
lent  quality. 

The  depth  of  the  YaiMHw4iang,  as  ftr  up  as  the  tids 
ascend,  that  is,  to  Lak«  Fajtrng,  is  very  great,  and  ia  cip 
pressed  in  the  Chinese  provob,  *  The  sea  baa  no  boundan. 

and  the  Ta-kiani:  no  bottom.'  Such  a  depth  is  not  found 
in  any  other  nver,  except  in  the  Amazona^,  below  tbr 
Strait  of  Obydoa.  These  two  large  riven  are  the  od'j 
large  rivers  on  the  globe  wUdi  open  their  wide  watninri 
directly  opposite  the  great  tide-wave,  wWeh  naactitt  thM 
aHer  rolling  over  a  wide  sea.  Though  the  tide-water,  ts 
it  appears,  does  not  nse  more  than  from  G  to  8  feet,  it  u 
perceptible  at  a  di:>tance  of  iVX)  miles  in  the  Ama/OBH, 
and  of  400  miles  from  the  sea  in  the  Yang-tse-kiang.  h 
these  two  rivers  alone  several  places  are  found  where  c 
the  same  time  tha  cunaal  Jhllows  the  iiimlao  it  Imi» 
eeived  by  the  tide,  and  advaaoes  against  tito  evrrcot  of  ttt 
river.  [Rivkrs,  vol.  XX.,  p.  27.]  To  this  peculiarity  cm 
be  ascribed  the  ^at  depth  of  these  rivers  so  far  as  tik 
tide  advances.  The  tide  of  course  affects  only  the  surfec^ 
water  of  the  river,  and  below  it  the  natural  current  oaina 
the  river-water  to  the  sea.  Thb  river^water  however  a 
pressed  to  the  bottom  by  the  superincumbent  tide-streio. 
and,  thus  confined,  it  scoops  out  a  much  deeper  bed  thu 
it  does  iaothar  cirauMlaaeaawhmaaiieliapteaawBdaB 
not  exist. 

(Dtt  Halde's  Description  GiografAiquet  Hittoriqm, 
Cknmolatiam,  4^,  tU  fEmpin  la  Ckuu;  Staoaaoali 
BritiA  Embauttto  China;  BaiTOw*s  TVowrft  t'li  €3I«m. 

Ellis,  Journal  of  Lord  A mhfrsi'x  F.mbanfty  to  Ch  ina  :  AbeTi 
Narrative  of  a  Journey  m  the  interior  qf  China  ;  Kis> 
roth,  Mhnoirei  rdatift  *  ^6Sm,  Brdkmmit  saa 

Alien,  vol.  iii.) 

YA'NNINA.  rJoAwitWA.1 

YAOORI.~r8ooDAif.] 

YARD.  [WnoKTs  and  Msasdms.} 

YARE.  [Norfolk.] 

YARKIAN6.  or  YAHKAND.  [Thian  Shai*  Nauui. 

YARMOUTH,  or  GREAT  YAllMOUTH.  a  scapoi 
parliamentary  borou^  aad  mroicipal  borou^  in  ftt 
eonnty  of  Norfollr,  aad  hondrad  of  Bast  Flegg,  ZM  ■!» 
N.E.  lVomLaadoii,hyth«  mad;  OrST'N.lS..  ViKfl, 

long. 

Great  Yarmo\ifh  is  hituated  near  the  confluence  of  tr- 
rivers  Yare,  Waveney,  and  Bure,  which  form  a  lake  callr. 
the  Braydon  Water  to  the  north-west  of  Yarmouth. 
Bcalar  part  of  tha  town  ia  m  the  aaat  bank  of  the  Ysrt 
Got  It  «»ands  dso  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Bare.  Dk 
hamlet  of  South  Town,  snmctimp-.  railed  Little  Yarmooth. 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Yare,  -iHiuld  b^  considered  si  t 
part  of  Yarmouth,  being  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge,  sad 
included  in  the  boundary  of  the  municipal  borou^  A 
new  bridge  has  just  bean  commenced  (November,  MO). 
The  town  is  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  the  old  walk 
to  the  north  towards  Caistor,  and  to  the  south  towards 
Nel&on's  monument,  and  still  more  to  the  east  of  the  waU«. 
between  the  old  town  and  the  sea.  The  village  of 
Gorlestone,  to  the  south,  near  the  month  of  ft^  livci^ii 
BOW  eonncetad  with  Sooth  Town. 

Tha  town  of  Yanmrath,  wHhfai  tiie  bomidary  of  the  cM 
walls,  consists  of  three  principal  lines  of  streets,  nearly  pa- 
rallel with  the  river,  and  ol  about  150  narrow  lanes,  called 
rows,  which  form  the  conmiunications  between  th* 
streets.  The  rows  are  extremely  narrow,  the  greater  pait 
of  them  being  not  more  than  from  five  to  eight  feet  snde. 
and  impawabla  for  ordinaiy  vrheal-eaniagea;  the  greater 
part  of  the  trafle  of  the  town  is  fherefbre  carried  on  m 
"  Yarmouth  carts,"  which  are  peculiarly  conbtrucled,  wil- 
low wheels,  and  adapted  to  the  width  of  the  rowa :  ther 
aiedmwn  by  om  hona^  end  look  Mkc  ala^peib  hot  are  well 
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suitea  for  conveyiug heavy  goods.  Sotno  of  the  rowi  have 
bcim  enlarged,  mmttlvlv  one  near  the  middle  of  the 
town,  to  which  the  lunne  Regent  Stieet  has  been  given. 
The  iwincipel  streete  ere  wide,  end  the  hooiei  are  noetly 

well  built,  but  the  most  substantial  and  handsome  houses 
are  situated  aloni;  the  quays.  The  proviitiou-iiiajkct  is 
si>acious ;  an  open  space  near  the  town-hall  is  used  for  the 
corn-market.  There  are  two  market-digrs»  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  The  chief  aeJet  Of  OOn  ttO  on  Baturdav.  East 
of  the  town,  next  tiie  eeeii  an  ft  greek  mniber  ot  houiee, 
mai^  of  them  large  end  tome  handeone,  whieh  ere 
occupied  in  spring  and  summer  by  visitors  who  resort 
to  Yarmouth  as  a  bathinu-place,  certainly  the  best  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk.  The  town  beyund  the  walls 
consists  chiefly  of  houses  ol  the  poorer  claiiseii,  intermixed 
with  warehouses,  and  is  not  paved,  and  only  partly  lighted 
with  oiMampe,  but  the  town  within  the  walla  la  well  ]»aved, 
and  Hghted  with  fas.  Sooth  Town  eonnate  tar  the  moet 

Rrt  of  good  houses,  but  is  only  imperfectly  paved  and 
„hted.  and  Gorlestone  is  neither  paved  nor  lighted. 
Tlie  river  Yare,  falling  into  the  sea  about  two  miles  and 
.1  half  south  from  Yarmouth,  and  the  Biire,  extending  to 
the  north  from  Braydon  Water,  form  a  kind  of  peninsula 
between  the  riven  ud  the  German  Ocean,  near  the 
centre  of  whieh  the  town  of  Yermouth  itanda.  The  penin- 
aula  ia  low  and  formed  wholly  of  sand.  It  is  probable  that 
at  no  veiy  remote  period  Braydon  Water  was  an  open  bay 
<if  the  sea.  The  harbour  is  in  the  river  Yare.  There  are 
two  piers,  South  Pier  and  North  Pier.  South  Pier  is  the 
larger;  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  well  con- 
(itiuiBted,  and  inueoved  by  Sir  J.  Bennie.  There  is  a  bar  at 
the  eotiaaee  oftlM  mer ;  but  veeMk  drawing  twelve  feet 
water,  or  about  200  tons  burthen,  can  pasa  it  at  high  water, 
and  aail  up  to  the  town.  The  quay,  taken  in  its  whole  ex- 
tent, is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom:  it  is  in  some  parts 
lijO  yards  wide,  aitd  there  is  a  beautiful  promenade  planted 
vrith  trees  along  the  centre.  Opposite  the  southern  part  of 
Yarmouth,  a  jetty,  auppoited  on  piiea,  exienda  about 450  feet 
into  the  eea;  it  laMiiMt  wide,  and  in  fine  weather  eflhida 
•  pleeaant  promenade. 

The  town-hall,  a  handsome  building,  vrith  a  portico  sup- 
jiorted  by  Tuscan  columns,  stands  on  the  quay.  There  is 
a  large  custom-house,  a  gaol,  a  house  of  correction,  a  work- 
house, a  neat  theatre,  a  ball  and  concert-room,  and  two 
bath-bousea.  The  oldest  church  is  that  of  St.  Nicholas ; 
it  ia  a  handaome  crudlhrm  building,  of  pointed  architec- 
ture, vrith  torreta  at  the  west  end  and  a  tower  and  9fn%  in 
the  centre.  It  ia  one  of  the  largest  parish  churehea  in  the 
kingdom,  with  three  wide  aisles  and  a  chancel  which  in- 
cludes the  whole  width.  It  has  a  celebrated  or^n. 
[OuGA.tf,  xvii.  2.]  It  was  founded  in  the  beginning  ol  the 
t-vvelfth  century  as  a  chapel  to  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  at  Norwich,  which  had  then  a  cell  at  Yarmouth. 
The  ittriog  ia  A  perpetual  curaey,  in  the  gift  oC  the  dean  and 
chapter  it  Norwich,  and  of  tiie  net  Muraal  'valoe  of  4301. 
St.  Geor2:c"s  church  was  built  hi  171^ under  authority  of 
HU  Act  of  parliament.  The  living  ia  a  curacy,  and  was  in 
the  gift  of  the  corporation  of  Yarmouth,  but  they  have 
recently  sold  the  presentation,  which  is  valued  at  200/.  a 
year.  St.  FMerll,  which  was  erected  under  the  commission 
for  buildiqf  new  ehnicheii  ie  »  netpctnal  emaqr,  in  the 
c^ift  of  the  ineumhenlor  St.  Nicnobe,  and  ie  of  ttie  net 
annual  value  of  IdOf.  There  is  a  small  church  in  South 
Town,  called  St.  Mary's  church.  The  Weslevan  Methodists, 
IJapti-sts,  and  other  classes  of  disfteiitcrs  have  places  of 
pubhc  wonhip.  About  one-third  of  the  way  from  the 
tOWD  towaide  fhe  mouth  of  the  river  is  the  Neliion 
co1aian,wldA  waa  oectcd  in  1817;  it  tea  fluted  pillar 
140  feet  Ugh,  eunoomted  1^  a  atatae  of  Britannia.  Not 
far  from  the  column  are  barracks,  which  were  built  at  an 
expense  of  120,000/.  The  buildnig  was  used  as  a  liospital 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo  :  it  is  now  unoccupied. 

The  chief  business  of  Yarmouth  ia  in  fishing  for  herrings 
and  madHMci,  and  in  the  euiiaf  and  exportation  of  them. 
Thow  tit  manufacturea  of  crape  and  nllc  gooda,  which  are 
said  to  omploy  about  SSOO  person^  chiefly  women.  Ship- 
building, rope-making,  and  other  trades  connected  with 
ttie  fiort,  are  cairied  on.  The  importance  and  proaperity 
however  of  Yarmouth  arise  from  its  commerce  as  a  sea- 
port. '  It  is  the  chief  port  for  the  expotts  and  imports  of 
NorColk,  Suffolk,  and  part  of  Essex.  Perhaps  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  ito  ahipping  ia  employed  in  the  fishing 
tnido.  tt  haa  alw  an  exteuive  inhugid  trade  by  the  rifem 


Yare.  Wavenev,  and  Bare.  Tlie  Yare  is  navigable  to 
Norwich,  the  Wavmcy  to  Bungay,  and  the  Bure  to  Ayl- 
aham.  There  ie  an  annual  fair  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday 
in  fiaiter  week,  bat  it  ia  only  for  toys  and  gingerbread. 

Aeeovding  to  the  Education  Returns,  there  were,  in 
1833,  5  infant  schools,  with  107  children  ;  33  daily  schools, 
with  1077  males  and  females  ;  1  boarding-school,  with  29 
females ;  1  day  and  Sunday-school,  attended  by  100  malei 
and  40  females  daily,  and  by  80  males  and  50  femalee  on 
Sundays ;  and  7  Sanday-eeftooJi.  one  of  which  waa  sap> 
ported  by  the  eitebliahed  ehnrdi,  and  the  oUwre  by  dif- 
ferent classes  of  dissenters. 

On  the  Slst  December,  1842,  the  numtjer  of  sailin£^  ves- 
sels registered  at  Yarmouth  was  ;J32  under  50  tons  total 
burthen  10,196  tons),  and  328  above  50  tons  (total 
burthen  36,567  tans);  and  there  were  four  steam-vessels 
under  50  tone  and  three  above  fiO  tone.  The  niuniMr  of 
■ailing-voMla  that  entered  and  cleared  eooilwiae  flom 
31  Dec.  1841  to  31  Dec.  1842,  was  2347  (total  burthen 
176,784  tons)  inwards,  and  1495  (total  burthen 77,691  tons: 
outwards.  The  number  of  steam-vessels  that  entered  and 
cleared  was  3)5  inwards,  and  201  outwards,  the  total 
burthen  inwards  as  well  as  outwards  being  about  28,400 
tons.  During  the  same  period  there  entend  and  cleutd 
for  fitreign  porta  ISO  ve«ela  (total  btuthen  14,127  tone) 
inwards,  and  117  (total  burthen  10,492  tons)  outwards. 
Besides  which  there  were  five  vessels  inwards  and  three 
outwards  from  and  to  the  colonies.  The  net  amount  of 
cuitoms'-duty  received  in  1839  was  54.541/.  19*.  lOd. ;  in 
1840,  the  net  amount  received  was  46,7^1/.  11#.  5d. 

Previous  to  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  the  ooipontiOD 
of  Yarmouth  consisted  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  high  etewaid, 
sub-cteward,  17  aldermen  (beudes  the  mayor),  and  36 
common  coundlmen.  The  first  charter,  which  was  granted 
in  1108  by  King  John,  was  confirmed  and  extended  by 
other  charters  of  Henry  III.,  Edward  II.,  Richard  II., 
Henry  VII.,  Elirabeth,  James  I.,  and  Anne,  which  last, 
granted  in  1702,  waa  the  governing  charter.  By  the  Mu- 
nicipal Corporatiooe  Aot  the  borough  is  divided  intorix 
werda,  with  12  aldennen  end  38  councillors.  The  borough 
of  Great  Yannouth,  which  includes  the  hamlet  of  South 
Town,  comprises  an  area  of  1270  acres.  In  1841  there 
were  5183  houses  inhabited,  164  uninhabited,  and  61  build- 
ing. The  number  of  inhabitant.s  was  24,08(),  of  whoa 
10^7  were  males  and  13,529  females.  In  this  number 
were  included  49  nersons  in  the  Children's  Hospital,  0  in 
the  Royal  HoepUaJ,  223  in  the  workhouae,  and  37  in  the 
house  of  correction  and  borough  gaol ;  but  173  mariners 
were  not  included.  The  population  in  1801  was  14,845; 
in  1811  it  was  17.977  ;  in  1821  it  Avas  18,040;  in  1831  it 
wa-s  21,115. 

The  parliamentary  borough  of  Yarmouth  retoma  two 
members  to  the  House  of  Conanaoe,  aa  it  did  bdRare  tho 
ReCMn  Act,  hot  tho  Jinili  wo  new  extended  ao  ee  to  in* 
elnde  the  periah  of  Goricitone ;  the  population  of  the 

parliamentary  borough  in  1841  was  27,55<).  The  numbe.- 
ol"  parliaraentHrv  electors  on  the  register  in  183.5-6  was 
17ly;  iti  lH-«)  the  number  was  1904,  of  whom  742  were 
\0l.  householders,  and  1162  were  freemen  or  were  other* 
w  i^e  qualified  to  vote. 

In  toe  aeMion  of  1842  an  Act  waa  pamed  fhraakinff  a 
rulway  from  Yannouth  to  Norwich.  It  i$  to  bo  a  aingte 
line,  and  if  is  intended  to  adopt  the  electric  telegraph  on 
it.  Uy  this  Act  so  much  of  the  Eastern  Counties  Railwsiy 
aa  lies  between  Norwich  and  Yarmouth  is  superseded.  It 
has  been  projected  to  extend  the  line  to  Cambridga,  but 
an  Act  has  not  vet  been  passed. 

From  Domeeday  Book  it  appean  that  Yarmouth  waa  a 
royal  demeene,  to  wMeh  hdonged  70  bu^eiaes.  Henry 
III.  granted  a  charter,  with  permission  to  fortify  the  town 
with  a  wall  and  moat.  The  wall  had  ten  gates,  and  was 
Ntrengthened  with  sixteen  towers.  The  place  must  have 
been  populous  in  antient  times,  since  no  less  than  7000 
persons  died  there  of  the  plague  in  1348.  In  1588,  on  the 
alarm  of  tlie  Spanish  Armada,  a  fortreaa  with  Soar  toweni 
whence  beaeone  might  be  displayed,  waa  creeled  in  the 
middle  of  the  town.  In  1621  platforms  were  constructed 
towards  the  sea,  on  which  cannon  were  mounted. 

As  the  navigation  off  the  coast  is  dangeion%  two  floet> 
ing  lights  are  kept  in  Yarmouth  Roads. 

{Municvpal  Corportition  Boundari«$;  Report  on  EecU- 
timtical  nevtrnm;  Poftniatvm  B/Uvamt^  FurUmiimUmrg 
DmmuU**} 
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YARMOUTH.    [Wioht.  Iat»  or.] 

YARN  is  the  general  name  given  to  the  threads  which 
art  woren  into  the  various  kindaof  textile  fabrics,  whether 
•OttOa,  lUk,  flmx,  h«ap^  wool,  or  worsted ;  Um  term*  twitl, 
■NilMif^,  ar«MmMm%  oA^  <HM»  In^ 
MUMi  applwa  to  pntiMil  V  MttB*  A  Cmv  ivorai  of  os> 
planation  will  here  suffice  supplemcntalf  lO  tiw  dotaUs 
interspersed  among  earlier  articles. 

Yarn  for  eo/Zon-weavine;  is  ol  two  distinct  kinds,  aecord- 
nf  as  it  is  iotoodied  for  warp  or  w^/i ;  each  kind  beings 
wied  to  suit  Mhrtnt  fabrics,  fraier-tu-ut  or  throttle- 
Mni  (the  first  name  having  bnan  d«md  from  the  *  water- 
mune'  bf  which  this  kind  of  yvn  was  formerly  synin,  and 
the  second  from  the  '  throstle' now  employed)  is  smooth 
tad  wiry,  and  is  usually  employed  for  warp  in  heavy 
modii  ouch  as  fkistians,  cords,  or  for  making  sewine-thread. 
jfiil>fT»  (MBod  from  tho'Bwlo'mochino  byimich  it  is 
^m')  is  of  %  vrfl  osd  dowBj  usitura,  eolevlKod  tbr  tlw 
weft  in  coarse  goods,  and  for  both  warn  and  weft  in  finer 
fabrics.  Arkwrii^ht's  name  is  espfcially  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  the  first  kind  ;  while  Crompf on  effected 
most  in  advancement  of  the  second.  The  spun  yam  is 
distinguished  by  certain  iMMBbtn«  which  indicate  thonum- 
b«r  of  hanks  oontainod  in  ow  p— nd,  etoh  hank  eonaigtinf 
of  840  yards  of  ytm.  The  two  kinds  of  mdnnw  »« 
adapted  for  different  numbers ;  thus,  the  throtlU  u  not 
now  often  employed  for  yams  finer  than  No.  30  or  40,  the 
higher  numbers  being  generally  spun  by  the  mule.  By 
■■iDlonx  imnrOTOflients  in  the  naohinenr  employed,  yam 
ii  nowopon  to  to Mgh  a numbor  as  9B0;  Md  inntances 
have  been  kncwn  of  167  miles  of  yam  being  spun  from 
one  pourid  of  cotton!  In  a  modem  throstle-frame,  spin- 
ning No.  36,  from  24  to  30  hanks  per  spindle  can  be  spun 
in  a  faotory-week  of  69  hours ;  but  witn  a  mule  the  quan- 
1^Jr  tlflM  freatlr  under  different  oireumstanoes.  The 
wdfaMO  tnd  ohoapness  of  the  yam  spun  \tf  modom 
MwhlaafhM  M  to  very  large  exports;  that  wo  ftad  ftom 
the  39th  volume  of  the  Parliamentary  Papers  for  18-12, 
that  the  quantities  and  declared  value  of  cotton  twist  and 
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1831 

.  lbs.  63,821,440 

£3.97^016 

1832 

75,667.150 

4.722,766 

1833 

70.626.161 

4,704,024 

18M 

76,478.468 

5.211.015 

1836 

83,214.196 

6.706,589 

1896 

88.191^ 

6.120,366 

1837 

103.466.138 

6.966.942 

1838 

114,596.602 

7,431.869 

1838 

106.688.442 

6,858.199 

1840 

7.10IM 

It  would  be  a  curious  inquiry,  how  many  millions  of 
miUf  of  cotton  yarn  are  exported  evei^  vear;  but  this 
could  not  bo  dfttmiBod  ^ffHhottt  knowinff  no  nvonifo  of 
all  the  Noa.  to  oxpofted. 

Flajr-jtsn  is  not  estimated  by  No.,  as  cotton,  but  by 
terms  peculiar  to  that  branch  of  spinning.   Three  hundred 

I'ards  form  a  lea  of  flax-yam ;  38  leas  form  a  tptndle;  6 
ess  form  a  rand ;  72  leas,  or  21.600  yards,  or  12  rands, 
form  a  dogen.  In  the  process  of  preparation  by  spinning, 
ftoftot  boeenos  lepaiated  into  two  qualities,  tne  finer 
obtaining  the  name  of  line^  and  the  coarser  that  of  fov; 
and  the  yam  spun  from  these  two  qualities  is  applied  to 
different  purpones.  The  spinning  of  flax-yam  u  mostly 
effected  by  tne  bobbin-and-fly  or  throstle-frame ;  and  mo- 
dem improvements  have  led  to  the  production  of  luehfine 
qualities  of  *  line,*  that  it  is  now  uwd  in  eombtoolion  with 
Mk  in  pocket  KaadkereMeft  and  other  lUtries. 

With  regard  to  herfip,  hrsidpi?  the  yarn  employed  for 
weaving  mto  sacking  and  other  coar>e  ^nods,  the  term 
•yam' is  applied  in  rope-makiut:  in  a  difTeient  vcnse.  The 
jam  in  this  case  is  a  loose  kind  of  stnne  or  cord,  and  it 
Koeives  a  No.  aeeofding  to  the  number  of  such  strings  re- 
quired in  making  ropes  three  incbea  in  cireunference ; 
tnus.  Nos.  18.  20,  or  29  imply  suok  thleknesses  of  jam 
that  18, 20.  or  25  of  them  are  reqniced  in  onkiBf  n  tope  of 
the  dimetuiow*  just  stated. 

S//A-yam  l.a.s  names  applied  to  it  not  known  in  the  exr 
amples  iust  given.  The  silk  is  imported  as  a  fine  filament, 
or  in  the  state  of  *  raw*  alk;  ft  m  twisted  as  a  mearu  of 
givinit  it  gnater  fiiiaiw  of  texture,  and  then  obtains  the 
tttiinglet;  two  fliaments  are  twisted  together  rather 
>•  and  iMiMd  into  n  yam  oaUediran^ 


monly  forms  the  weft  or  cross-threads  of  m»nuf»chirt4 
pood*  ;  lastly,  two  or  more  filaments  are  twi.^ttd  iepuitdj 
into  hard  twglet,  and  then  twisted  together  in  an  OffoHn 
direction,  forming  a  strong  silken  yam  called  orgmuim, 
need  geoemUy  for  warp.  Silk'fam  in  the  tea  aClNB* 
or|{anxine.  that  is,  ready  for  flio  weofcr.  it  esXel  Ikrm 
silk;  and  in  this  state  much  of  our  silk  used  to  boa. 
ported ;  but  since  the  removal  of  the  impolitic  reitnctjom 
formerly  laid  on  the  trade,  the  raw  silk  imported  besni 
venr  mueh  larger  ratio  to  the  thrown.  >f  tu/c  silk  hii, 
within  the  last  few  years,  come  largely  into  use  in  the  p»- 
paration  of  yam  for  the  weaver ;  thiU  is,  the  bot'cd 
broken,  or  imperfect  filaments  which  cannot  be  worked  l: 
into  tram  or  or|B:anzine  by  fhe  labours  of  the  throwster,  w 
now  carded,  roved,  and  spun  much  in  the  same  wsy  b 
cotton  J  Md  most  of  the  elieap  silk  goods  now  sold  in  the 
ilippe  are  made  from  ywn  eo  prepwod,  not  nnbe|Darilr 
nfxed  with  eotton. 

Yarn  made  from  wool  is  called  woollen  orteorttid,  l^ 
cording  as  it  is  formed  from  short  or  from  long  wool,  be 
clothing  or  from  combing  wool.  The  former  oi  lhf<*  a 
so  spun  that  the  elementary  fibres  shall  be  in  a  fit  for 
felting  or  fulling ;  while  the  latter  haa  ttio  ikments  nu^ 
more  nearly  naralM.  The  worsted  jtma  are  further  A- 
vided  into  the  eoaree  and  the  fine,  aeoordKng  u  titer  at 
to  be  used  for  ho^iery  or  for  such  goods  as  mous»el^nr-a^ 
laines,  fine  merinoes,  &c.  Worsted  yam  is  much  \hii  a 
combination  with  silk,  in  bombazeena,  poplins,  and  Mm 
and  also  in  ooabination  with  oottoo,  in  cheap  ncn&oa 
fancv  waisteoatingi^  the  noudeseiipt  ovei^l  eoeis  note 
much  wom,  and  a  variety  of  fabrics  recently  iiitrodDe«dii 
frreat  number;  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the jpsni 4h 
pending  on  the  nature  of  the  goods. 

The  silk-yarn  or  thrown-silk  exported  from  this  cocstn 
is  so  small  in  quantity  that  it  need  not  be  presented 
in  a  tabulated  form ;  the  importation  from  U82  to  m 
varied  from  164,666lbe.  to  SmjmVm.  The  eipoiie 
woollen  and  vrontid  JOIB,  IM  Of  Uam  vam.  Mfh 
thus  stated 

UimTms. 


WsnMTtf 


1882 


16»t 
1830 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1888 
1840 


\ai.ir. 


35&0) 
333.^ 
3^ 
423l3» 


^  V   

OuM'ity.  Vmlue.  yunnljlT. 

lbs.  110.188  £8.705  Ita.  2,204.464 
9aS.6n  72^  2,107.478 
1.633326  186312  1^1,814 
2.611,216  216,636  2,857386 
4.574,804  318.772  2,546.177 
8.373.100  479,307  2.513.718 
14.923,329  746.163  8,085,892 
16314316  818^  33aOi441 
17.738376  8223(78  S.7963M 
From  this  table  we  are  enabled  to  see  howrspidt* 
been  the  recent  progreM  of  the  flax  trade.  In  1832  'i* 
woollen  and  worsted  yam  exported  was  twenty  tinw  i» 
much  as  the  linen  yam;  in  1840  the  latter  was  km  !»• 
aa  nraeh  as  the  fbrner. 

YARNE.  [YORKSHIRR.] 

YAROSLAVV,  or  IAHOSLAW,  an  extensive  fto«* 
ment  of  European  Ruasia,  is  situated  Iwtween  bG'  ^t- 
69*  N.  lat.  and  ST  45'  and  41°  20*  £.  long.  It  is  botadei 
on  the  north-west  by  Novogorod,  on  the  nor1h.«MtJ 
Vologda,  on  the  OMt  bj  Kostroma,  en  the  south  by  v» 
dimir,  and  on  the  west  by  Twer.  Th»  area,  ieeoiaiifi> 
Koppen,  is  17,000  English  square  miles  but  SclmlW 
makes  it  only  13,500,  and  Schmtiler  thinks  even  Xii*^^ 
high  an  estimate,  and  prefers  another,  which  gives  liW 
square  miles.  Koppen  however  is  the  latest  satbaiiq 
(1840).  The  population  of  this  government  Is  13nMM 
and  it  u  divided  into  10  circles.  . 

Face  nf  the  Country ;  Soil ;  Cimat0. — lh»  timift 
a  pretty  high  taljle-land,  but  level,  and  only 
fied  by  some  ridges  of  low  hills  and  1  lie  high  bsnki  • 
the  riven.  The  eoil  ia  a  mixture  of  sand  and  ^^rey  dif. 
and  there  are  extensive  morames,  and  some  snaU  W» 
which  are  wholly  incapable  of  eultivatien,  ' 
mould  i5  seldom  met  with  :  but  there  are  no 
perly  so  tailed.  The  hills  and  the  banks 
consist  of  sU-a'k  I  t  clay,  marl,  and  limestone.  Of 
nineteen  nver»,  the  principal  is  the  Volga,  which  entes 
the  government  from  Twer,  mns  at  first  to  the  north* 
Mologa,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  of  the  same  mb*. 
then  turns  to  the  south-east,  to  the  city  of  Yaroslaw, 
itmnkMnnnttlMidlowttdethe  nortb.  nadtkmlP" 
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«atw»rd  to  Kostroma.  At  Kvbinsk,  between  Mologaand 
Yaroslaw,  it  is  joined  by  the  Sctu'ksnii.  All  Vt-.c.  rivcih  of 
the  Kovemment  flow  into  the  Vulij^a.  The  Mologa  and 
the  Schekina  are  by  far  the  roost  conatderable.  The  lakea 
■n  38  in  niuDber.  jRm  iMgwt  an  thoM  of  BMtow  (m 
Nm\  which  i$  iMilt  vaQn  low  ind  oboot  Ihre  u4  « 
half  bread,  and  the  rfochesero.  There  are  manv  rivulets  ; 
nut  on  the  whole  the  government  is  not  very  well  watered. 
The  climate  is  rather  severe  :  the  \sinter,  bpring,  and  au- 
tumn long ;  the  «umnaer  short ;  the  weatner  it  pretty 
ebcciftll,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  is  very  favOunUo  to  vo> 
getatioa  and  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitant!. 

Agriculture ;  Natural  Productions ;  Manu/actur0 ;  Drade. 
— Ai,'ni  i\lttire  is  the  chief  occi:pation  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  soil  is  on  ihe  whole  onW  moderately  fertile,  and  the 
(  orn  produced  is  far  from  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitant*.  Though  the  ground  require*  to  be  well 
maniircd  eveiy  three  jeer*.  ^t  the  titmoet  that  rye  and 
barley  can  be  expected  to  yield  is  sixfold,  and  penerally 
only  four  or  five  fold.     Wheat  and  buckwheat  yield  only 
two  or  three  fold.    Oats  atid  peas  are  grown  in  Inrtre  quan- 
tities ;  flax  and  hemp  only  for  donieetic  use.  Horticulture 
ia  wen  aadeiitood,  and  the  gtrdcns  abound  in  moet  of  the 
vegeraoio*  OMM.  in  Ruam;  mioine  parts  they  are  raised 
in  soflBcient  quantity  to  leave  a  large  butplus  for  exporta- 
tion.   Applet  and  cherries  thrive  in  the  smiuhem  circles, 
hut  they  are  not  of  the  best  kinds.  The  loiests  chiefly  con- 
1  t  of  biich,  alder,  aspen-trees,  and  underwood,  so  that 
there  is  no  deficiency  of  fuel ;  but  timber  for  buildine  is 
aearce,  there  being  hardly  any  oak*,  and  very  few  pines 
and  firs.   Wild  animals  do  not  abound :  the  beasts  of  prey 
are  bears,  wolres,  lynxes,  and  foxes :  the  fur-bearinir  ani- 
mals are  squirrels,  martens,  badpers,  and  weasels ;  hares 
aie  pretty -numennu.  The  flshenes  in  the  rivers  are  very 
productive.  Voj  littio  atttntum  ii  ptid  to  Am  biMding 
of  cattle. 

Yaroalaw  hie  no  wperilnity  ofnitnivl  pvedneHone:  bat 

the  people  find  means  to  support  themselves  very  comfort- 
ably.   Sntnninp  and  weaving,  both  of  flax  and  wool,  are 

universally  practised;  in  the  country  there  are  numbers  of 
ivorkmen  who  manufketure  gloves,  shoes,  and  cloaks  for 
the  peasantry,  cape,  atocldngs,  harness,  and  agri<mltiual 
implements  in  immense  quantities.  The  mannfkctories, 
properly  so  called,  are  mostly  in  the  towns  and  the  dis- 
Iricfs  of  Yaroslaw,  Rostow,  and  Uglitsch.   The  manufac- 

tuies  are  leather,  linen,  ccitton,  silk,  tobacco,  paper,  soap, 
and  candles.  There  are  many  tanneries.  The  principal 
article*  of  exyort  are  Riusia  leather,  ■aUcioth,  tne  oloth 
called  Anwn-anek,  finen,  corda^re,  eome  Hneeed  ud  Hmeod 
oil,  salt  meat  in  larf^e  quantities,  and  horsehe^J  the  im- 
ports are  corn,  brandy,  salt,  iron,  and  all  kind*  of  colonial 
produce,  drugs,  and  manufactures.  This  gives  rise  to  a 
very  brisk  trade.  Yaroslaw,  Rybinsk,  Rostow,  and  Uglitsch 
have  the  greatest  share  in  this  trade. 

The  inhabitanta  are  almaet  all  Russians.  The  men  are 
tall  and  welt-roede,  and  the  women  very  agreeable ;  *  White 
nnd  red,  like  a  woman  of  Yaroal&w,"  is  a  common  saying. 
They  arc  of  the  Greek  church,  under  the  archbishop  of 
Varoslaw  and  Rostow,  whose  diocese  is  of  the  second  ciass, 
and  contains  833  parishes.  The  schools  in  this  govern- 
ment  are  under  ttie  university  of  Moscow.  Though 
their  number  has  gradually  increased  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  education  is  still  in  a  very  backward  state. 
In   1832  (the  latest  date  quoted  by  Schnitzler  is  1835) 

here  were  19  schools,  with  72  masters  and  2141  scholarb, 

!  '.vhnm  only  27  were  girls,  and  9  ecclesiastical  schools, 
with  36  master*  and  leOi  aeholan.  Knuenatem,  in  ISJI, 
doe*  not  aflbrd  later  information. 

Yarosi,.\w,  the  capital  of  the  government,  is  situated, 
MSCording  to  Hall,  in  57*  50'  N.  lat.  and  39'  30'  E.  lon^., 
near  to  the  eastern  frontier,  on  the  bank  of  the  Volga, 
.vhere  that  river  is  joined  by  the  Kotorosla,  which  issues 
Yom  the  lake  of  Rostow.  It  is  an  open  town,  surrounded 
m\h  palisades,  but  has  a  foit  or  cttadel,  which  is  in  the 
in^le  formed  by  the  two  rivers,  and  is  sunrounded  by  a 
•ampart.  The  city  stands  on  an  elevated  plateau,  and  its 
niaiiy  stone  houses,  its  44  churches  and  three  monasteries, 
:^ive  it  a  strikhig  appearance.  Itishowever  ill  built,  in  the 
Russian  fashion,  with  narrow  etreets,  eome  of  which  ere 
saved ;  the  principal  street  by  widch  the  town  is  entered  on 
joniing  from  Pt  tersburg  is  broad,  nnd  consists  of  hand- 
iome  stone  houses.  The  institutions  for  education  are,  an 
accil  wiiatical  aemiBary  with 600  pupil*i  a  gymneeinm,  a  dis- 


trict  school,  and  aschool  for  the  higher  branches  of  learning, 
founded  in  1803,  by  Prince  Paul  Demidoff,  who  endowedit 
with  a  capita!  of  300,000  silver  rubles,  and  3600  peasants. 
It  is  caileii  the  Demidoff  Lyceum,  sccor4ing  to  the  revised 
statutes,  which  wen  caiiied  into  efftet  in  Ui34 ;  they  do- 
tenune  ttwt  tiwre  diall  be  «  iBreetor,  a  i^plain,  and 
eight  professors,  and  that  the  number  of  students  on  the 
foundation,  who  are  boarded  and  educated  free  of  ex- 
pense, shall  be  forty.  Aller  their  education  is  com- 
pleted they  enter  the  public  service.  The  l^ceum  has  a 
▼ery  good  library.  There  are  in  this  city  eighteen  poor- 
hotuesi  a  foundling  asylum,  and  a  Bible  Society^  The 
manufactures  are  flourishing;  the  linen  and  Ruasiaa 
leather  of  Yaroslaw  are  highly  esteemed.  It  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  civil  governor  of  the  province,  and  of  thl 
military  governor  of  Yaroslaw  and  Vologda.  It*  trade  i* 
very  considerable,  and  the  merchant*  mve  ft  veqp  la^ 
baz  aar.  The  population  ie  flMIOO  inhabitante. 

The  other  towns  worth  notice  are:  1.  situated 
on  the  lake  of  the  same  name  (otherwise  called  lake 
NeroX  one  of  the  most  antient  towns  in  Russia.  It  is  six 
Engiuh  miles  in  circuit,  which  shows  its  former  im- 

fortanee.  It  ha*  several  times  suffered  by  war  and  fire, 
t  now  eoMieta  of  the  otty  and  an  extensive  suburb.  The 
city  is  eanoniided  by  a  rampart  and  a  moat.  It  is  in  an 
unfavourabl*  ittuation.  being  low,  and  surrounded  by 
water  and  menhes.  The  archbishop  of  Yarcwilaw  resides 
here,  where  he  has  his  principal  cathedral,  an  antient 
richly  adorned  edifice,  and  a  vast  palaoe,  with  a  •emioaiy. 
There  ate  Mchorehe*  in  the  city,  and  three  eonventa,  two 
of  monks  and  one  of  nuns.  Besides  the  baxaar  the  city 
contains  200  shops  and  .loove  10i>0  houses,  with  6500  in- 
habitants. The  women  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty. 
The  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  the  great  fair,  which 
be^na  at  the  end  of  February  and  continues  for  a  monthi 
i*  attended  by  at  least  40,000  Rnanana,  Anneniana,  Greek*, 
and  Tartan,  who  bring  goods  to  the  valne  of  14,000,000  of 
rubles.  2.  Uglitsch,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Volga,  is 
likewise  an  antient  town,  but  the  time  of  its  foundation  is 
uncertain.  It  is  related  that  t>efore  the  invasion  of  the 
Lithuanians  in  1607,  it  contained  IfiO  churcAe*,  12  eon- 
vents,  and  30,000  housee.  The  iire  whidi  deetr^ed  it  it 
that  time  annihilated  its  property.  At  present  it  has  two 
convents,  23  churches,  and  a  fortress  built  of  wood.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  There  are  7000  in- 
habitants, who  have  a  considerable  trade,  and  some  manu- 
factures. 3.  RTSum^  wfaidt  has  been  dieeifiMd  in  4 
separate  artick. 

(Hassel ;  H5r«ehelmann ;  Qunnbieh :  CMmbert ;  Sehnlb' 
ler;  Krusenstem,  Dr  rTn  ttructiomplMiammmiuk.) 
YARRIBA.  [SooDAN.l 
YARROW.  [Sklkirksiubi.] 
YASSY.  [MoLOAVU.] 
YAZOO,  river.  fMnatssipTi,  8rATi  or.] 
Y£AR.    Much  connected  with  thi*  article  is  to  be 
found  in  Kalihdar,  Ptaioo*  of  RxvoLvnoit,  Moon, 
Sun,  Chronology,  Time,  Sk.  We  here  conflne  ourselves 
to  matters  of  useful  reference  connected  vrith  the  lenj|;th 
and  subdivisions  of  the  year,  omitting  discussion  of  point* 
of  history,  which  do  not  directly  bear  upon  chronological 
reckoning. 

The  year  is,  rouphly  speaking,  the  period  of  time  in 
which  the  sun  makes  the  circuit  of  the  heavens,  auid  the 
season.s  of  agriculture  run  through  Ihcir  course. 

A  sidereal  year  is  the  period  in  which  the  snn  movet 
from  a  star  to  the  same  again  ;  that  is,  the  interval  betweCB 
the  two  time*  when  the  lun  ha*  the  eame  longitude  it  % 

Siven  star.  The  mean  period  1*  986*008019  wean  aebr 
ays,  or  365^  Gt>  9^  9»-6. 

A  tropical  or  civil  vear  is  the  time  in  which  the  sun 
moves  irom  the  vernal  eauinox  to  the  vernal  equinox 
again;  and  its  mean  lengtn  is  365 -2422414  mean  aolar 
days,  or  300*  8k  4^  48^*7. 

The  anomalistic  year  is  the  time  in  which  the  sun  moves 
from  its  perigee  (or  nearest  point  to  the  earth)  to  its  pe- 
rigee again;  and  its  lengtB  i*  S8ft*9BI6881  UMan  eOOV 
day*,  or  365^  (i^  IS"  49«-3. 

The  tropical  vear  is  ehorter  than  the  sun's  actual  orbital 
revolution,  or  the  sidereal  yf«r,  because  the  equinox  move* 
slowly  baekward*  [PaxcnsioN],  and  therefore  the  sun 
meets  It  again  before  it  arrives  at  the  point  at  whuh  it 
met  it  last.  The  anomalistic  year  is  lunger  than  the  si* 
dereal  year  becapae  the  perigee  nove*  Awimrd,  and  tho 
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Ion  b  not  nnreit  to  the  eiHh  until  ft  has  pasted  the 

loKgihide  at  which  it  wm  nearest  to  the  earth  before.  The 
tropical  year  is  thr  year,  when  no  distinctive  term  is  ap- 
plied ;  for  the  piuiBage  of  the  sun  from  the  southern  to  the 
nortbem  aide  of  the  ecliptic  is  the  positive  phenomenon 
on  iriridi  the  aeaaona  dej>end,  though  [Witvtkr]  it  may  not 
be  comet  to  mj  Hat  it  ia  then  that  the  tnAccaHon  of 

The  aaoneliltic  year  does  not,  and  from  the  fhCOiy  Of 
gravitation  most  probably  cannot,  var)  by  any  qaantil^ 
which  the  human  s(.n>'Cs  could  appreciate  ;  but  tl>e  s.- 
dereal  and  troniral  yean  vary  very  slowly  in  length.  The 
reMonie  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  the 
yearly  preeeanon  of  the  equinoxes  is  slowly  inerMsinr ;  so 
that  the  part  of  the  ortrit  1^  which  the  eqninox  moves  pwlc- 
wards  to  meet  the  sun  becomes  greater,  or  the  duration  of 
the  year  less.  In  the  second  place,  the  gradual  motion  of 
the  equinox,  combined  with  that  of  the  perigee,  brings 
the  part  of  the  orbit  which  the  sun  is  saved  from  perform* 
ing  oy  the  recession  of  the  equinox  into  diflhrait  places 
with  respect  to  the  perigee  in  succesaive  yean ;  so  that  tile 
excepted  portion  is  in  different  years  what  would  have 
been  described  in  different  times.  The  second  considera- 
tion affects  the  sidereal  year  as  well  as  the  tropical  ;  but 
aniee  in  both  caaes  the  dTect  is  very  small  and  slow,  a  few 
seooods  in  a  thouianrt  ycaiii  there  is  no  oecanon  to  do 
more  than  pdnt  ft  out  In  an  article  like  the  prsMiit  Ift- 
place  makes  the  tropical  year  to  be  13  aeooudt  diortcr 
than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus- 

The  excess  of  the  tropical  year  over  365  days  hisbem 
given  by  different  astronomera  as  follows : — 

Euctemon  and  Meton   .  .  6  18  57 

Hipparcbus  and  Ptolenqr  •  5  65  12 

<          Kndna  •  5  SO  30  ' 

•*!           Albatenius   .       .      .  .  5  46  24 

Walther       .       .       .  .  6  48  BO 

Tycho  Brahi^         .       .  .  5  48  45 

Delambre     .       .       .  ,  &  48  51-6 

Uptaee   6  48  48*7 

Whether  the  present  length  of  the  tropical  year  can  be 

»»aid  to  be  determined  within  a  second,  we  cannot  collect 
from  the  writintjs  of  astronomers.  The  method  of  dcter- 
niinin;  this  length  is  by  Lareliilly  observing  solstices  or 
equinoxes  (that  is,  times  when  the  sun  is  in  the  solstices 
or  equinoxes)  at  distant  periods,  and  taking  the  mean  year 
ihNn  the  wnde  interval  ek^paed.  Unless  that  interval 
were  a  whole  revolution  of  tiie  solar  perigee  with  respect 
to  the  equinox,  the  real  mean  tFOpical  year  could  not  be 
determined,  from  observation  alone,  so  well  as  it  might  be. 

The  civil  year  must,  for  convenience,  begin  with  a  day, 
and  contain  an  exact  number  of  days.  But  any  exact 
nnmberof  days  would  have  the  disadvantage  of  the  old 
Emtian  year  [Sothuc  Pkbioo]*  namely,  that  the  seasons 
would  be  thrown  to  all  parts  of  the  year  in  succession. 
ThoAC  who  lived  in  the  intense  heats  of  March  (when  that 
month  is  near  the  autumnal  equinox)  would  read  old 
poets  who  describe  the  spring  as  about  to  arrive  in  that 
month,  or  allude  to  the  past  winter,  and  that  before  the 
poets  would  have  become  properly  antient :  this  alone 
would  be  worth  avoiding.  Of  the  mode  of  doing  it  we 
shall  presently  say  more,  but  in  the  meanwhile  we  have  to 
observe  that  it  has  always  been  the  trreater  source  of  difR- 
culty  to  combine  the  revolutions  of  the  moon  with  those  of 
the  nun. 

The  Jewiaht  Christian,  and  Mohammedan  religions  all 
regulate  tiieir  aaered  annirenaries,  more  or  less,  by  iStw 

moon.  Various  nations  have  cnnstnu  ted  their  years  on 
the  lunar  revolution,  though  most  of  them  have  accommo- 
dated their  years  to  the  solar  year  by  intercalated  months. 
Now  the  time  between  two  new  moons,  that  is,  the  avc- 
nfetinie, it  29 '5305887  days,  or  about  21)^  days.  If  then 
months  were  nade  alternately  of  29  and  30  days,  twelve 
mentha  woidd  oontdn  354  days,  and  Hi  days  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  Julian  year  of  ;JG3J  days.  This 
would  amoimt  to  more  than  a  month  in  three  year>. 
Takinp  the  most  exact  values  both  of  the  lunation  and  the 
solar  year,  and  applying  the  method  in  Fractioxs,  Co>- 
TtNUKD,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  year  contains,  over  and 
above  twelve  lunatioM,  something  lem  than  3  lunations  in 
Syean;  move extctly, mmnHuQg  noct  timn  4  IwHliaM 


in  11  yento;  more  exaetlr.  something  lessthtnThmalioiH 

in  19  years ;  more  exactly  still,  somethins;  more  )han  la 
lunations  in  334  years,  less  than  130  in  353,  more  than  S3 
in  687.  le.-;s  than  1396  in  3788.  Taking  the  Julian  jtv, 
the  above  figures  should  be  changed  into  lest  than  3  m 
of  8,  more  than  7  out  of  18,  less  than  171  out  of 464.  Thu 
exocM  of  7  lunations  in  19  yeui,  whid)  varies  voy  Mt 
ftom  the  truth,  whether  as  to  the  real,  Jufisn,  or  txn 
Oregorian  year,  is  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  Mi- 
TO?nc  Ca'ci-k,  which,  among  the  Greeks  and  all  who  hin 
del  IV  ed  knowledge  from  them,  ha*  always  been  thefoufhJi.  | 
tion  of  the  lunisolar  calendar.  It  is  now  well  undenloal 
that  the  Metonic  moon,  and  not  that  of  the  heavens,  itik 
referee  in  the  settlement  of  religious  festivals;  that  is|» 
say,  a  moon  moving  uniformly  at  such  a  rate  as  to  nuh 
235  lunations  in  in  calendar  years. 

Owing  to  the  alternate  acceleration  and  retanlttioo  d 
the  sun's  motion  in  its  orbit,  the  lengths  of  the  liMtfato> 
nomical  seasons  are  different,  as  follows  :— 

4.  k. 

From  vernal  equinox  to  summer  solstice  .  92  22| 
From  summer  solstice  to  autumnal  equinox  03  13^ 
From  autumnal  equinox  to  winter  solstice  .  89  16| 
From  winter  solstice  to  vernal  equinox         89  U 

Wc  shall  now  state  the  principal  facts  connected  «iu 
the  years  of  the  nationa  who  an  most  comiwM  eik  | 

hiatoiy.  i 
Tlw  Jawa,  ftmn  the  time  of  their  departure  from  1^  I 
beigwi  theb  year  vrith  the  vernal  equinox  in  all  rdism 
reekoninK  retaining  the  old  lieginning,  vrhich  wasittk 
autumnal  equinox,  m  all  civil  affairs.    In  both  c&s<:>'.bri 
reckoned  from  the  new  moon  near  the  equinox.  Br 
making  twelve  months  in  the  year,  each  of  29  or  30  dm  | 
with  an  intercalary  month  once  in  three  years,  the}*  j 
cured  themsdves  from  the  necessity  of  any  but  an  o(» 
sional  alteration.   They  might  have  gradually  allowed  tk 
beginning  of  the  year  to  slide  away  from  the  vernal 
nox,  but  this  tlieir  rites  prevented  them  from  doing,  ny-- 
the  sacrifices  required  the  offeting  of  various  specimens.' 
ftptenltwnlpronMNb  dcptndent  upon  season,  at  specif^ 
tmicaortheycar:  flw  iweeasity  of  being  provided  vie 
yonng  lambs,  for  instance,  at  fm  Puso^er,  obliged  Dm 
to  keep  this  feast  at  one  lime  of  the  solar  year,  and  5«< 
it  at  the  full  moon  following  the  vernal  equmox.  Hw 
they  managed  their  calendar  in  the  fir>.l  instance  doeiirf 
appear ;  but  as  we  know  they  once  depended  upon  ali* 
ing  sight  of  the  new  moon  to  settle  the  beginning  of  f> 
month,  and  only  used  the  29  or  30  days  when  tba  vem 
their  oi)ject,  we  must  infer  that  they  were  in  the  osW  « 
making  corrections  fretjuently,  and  at  short  notice; 
could  be  done,  as  remarked  by  the  editor  of  thc'.^f'ii' 
verifier  les  Datc->,"  while  they  were  in  possession  of  Wt*^ 
tine,  and  within  reasonaSle  distance  of  each  otbr- 
There  is  not  any  trace  of  astronomy  in  the  old  3tr* 
writings,  nor  reason  to  infer  that  they  brought  < 
knowledge  of  it  from  Egypt.   But  during  the  0»pli«?  1 
they  acquired  from  the  nations  among  whom  they  «• 
thrown,  either  a  period  of  84  years  or  know  ledjje  to 
struct  one.   Several  of  the  Fathers  mention  this  k^-^ 

Keriod,  and  state  that  it  bad  long  been  used  by  them, 
as  the  appearance  of  a  Cia.tPPic  PkuoD  of  76  yean  >■ 
but  a  day,  with  the  period  of  8  years  added,  oo  thest 
position  that  the  making  of  three  intercalary  months  in  9* 
additional  eight  years  would  base  an  error  of  a  co:i'' ' 
kind  from  this  contained  in  the  Calipuic  j>enod.   Bui  - 
IS  not  the  case,  and  84  years  is  really  nut  .so  near  tot 
exact  number  of  lunations  as  70  yean  all  but  a  df  y.  ^ 
of  the  early  Chiittians  used  ttds  period,  aufi  the.*r^) 
tribufed  to  the  confusion  on  tlie  subject  of  Easter,  «b» 
afterwards  was  corrected  by  the  Council  of  Nice. 

The  mcxlern  Jewish  calendar  is  regulated  by  the  cyc«  f 
nineteen  jrears,  and  its  lunar  years  contain  various 
meats  which  refer  to  the  religious  ceremonies.  Tt-i-' 
preaeni  usatres  date  fltom  aj>.  333,  according  to  their 
account.  They  have  also  a  Tahie  of  the  length  of  *  l*^  | 
tion  29^  12'>  44""     which  is  within  a  tenth  of  as('c:<:id*  ^ 
the  truth.    This  has  been  stated  as  of  extrnosdini') 
redness  by  those  wliu  forget  that  the  avoraee  m'  tV- 
much  more  easily  found  than  the  year.  Hipparchii? 
Ptolemy  had  29«l  12>«  44»  3i« ;  reject  the  frachon,  a.. 
SO  o(lfl»  done,  and  we  have  the  Jewish  value :  and  ^ 
happens  that  Ptolemy  mid  Hipparehus  had  got  jort  a  H» 
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more  than  tHe  fraetion  too  nnieh,  thk  aaving  of  f  nmble  U 

an  accidental  cornc'ion.  'Hktc  is  no  accompanying  value 
oftlie  sun's  n!o'uj:i  more  corrccl  llian  that  implied  in  the 
■Tuluin  veKi'.  On  the  .lewisli  calendar,  see  the  Art  de  vtri- 
jier  let'  Duifit,\o].  li.,  p.  US,  and  aJso  the  Hebrew  work, 
published  with  a  Latin  translation,  by  Sobutum  Moniter, 
KakHdariuin  HtAnueumt  fiaale.  1527, 
Hie  Hebrew  montfis,  «•  eoainonljr  spelt  in  Edglbh,  are 
follows  : — opposite  to  them  arc  written  the  names  of  the 
English  montnti  m  which  they  severally  moat  frequently 
b^St1^  with  their  nuadMr  of  days  :— 


Niaaoh  or  Abib 
Jiar  . 

Sivan 
Thammuz 
Ab  . 
Elul  . 
Tisri  . 

Marchesvan,  or  But 
i  ''hialeu 
Thebet 
Sebat 

Adar 

Veadar  (inteix'alary) 


March, 
April, 
May, 
June, 
July, 


Wdays. 

29  — 

ao  — 

29  — 

30  — 


August,  29  or  30  — 
Septentber,  SO  — 

l)ctober,29or30  — 
November,  29or3U 
December,  25*  — 
January,  '.Hi  — 
February,  2U  — 
February,    20  — 


For  the  Egyptian  year,  iR-e  Sothiac  Pkuiou. 

The  twelve  months  of  the  Athenian  lunar  year  bear  the 
following  nanea:  but  there  is  a  slight  difference  of 
opinion  about  tho  ordter  fti  wbidi  thejr  come,  some  putting 

Maifiiitrr}muv  before  Tlvavt^iwv,  and  some  after  it. 


Ttaifuucnifimv, 

Tlvaytjfntiv, 
lltMultutv, 


30  davs 
251  — 
30  — 

29  — 

30  — 
29  — 


ra/(ijXiMv,      30  days 


30  — 

29  — 


OdtpyijXewi', 
SlUripo^opiiait/, 


The  intercalary  montli  was  a  second  llixnuitmv  of  30 
days.  It  is  said  that  antientJy  there  were  thirty  days  in 
CTCiy  Qonth,  but  tfuU  Solon  flrst  established  *be  nitanNuion 

3f  30  and  29  days,  and  called  the  thirtieth  day  «»t|  xal  via, 
aid  and  new  (moon).  The  shorter  months  were  called 
tiollow  ^cotXoi\  the  longer  months  full  (irXjjp«iv,i ;  and  these 
iemis  have  been  generally  adopted  by  chrunoloeers.  The 
fear  in  which  a  month  was  intercalated  was  cafled  J^uXi- 
a«C,  or  If^fidkmaiost  and  bence  the  word  emboJiimic^  which 
a  iVequently  u^d  in  the  aama  way. 

The  month  was  divided  into  three  dccads,  the  first  two 
if  ten  days  each,  the  thifd  often  or  nine.  The  first  day 
\  iui  vovfttivla,  the  second  was  Stvripa  ivrafiiyov  /iijFocand  SO 
in.  The  eleventh  was  wfvni  lunvvroe  nnvot,  or  TfnHrit  i*« 
UkUi^  and  ao  on  up  to  the  last,  which  was  near.  The 
Stat  day  «raa  wpArn  iw*  tlxdli  and  so  on;  the  30th  was 
•ptmeJc.  But  the  third  decad  was  also  reckoned  by  count- 
n  lT  hac^iwiirds  from  the  new  moon  thus  :  the  2Ist  day  was 
fKiirri  or  ivdrtf  ^OivoKro£  /<qvo(,  according  as  there  were 
o  ur  9  days  in  the  deoad.  Tha  laat  day*  whether  29th  or 
Mith,  was  fyi|  cat  m«. 

There  it  aomc  doubt  whether  originally  the  tint  of 
TecatombsBon  was  the  day  of  the  new  moon  nearest  to  the 
iimmer  solstice,  or  next  after  it :  this  must  have  depended 
n  the  mode  of  intercalation.  It  is  enough  for  most  pur- 
lo.ses  to  know  that  the  Attic  year  began  near  the  summer 
oKstice.   (Clinton,  Fail.  HelUn^  Introduction.) 

As  to  the  intercalations,  there  IB  an  old  period  mentioned 
f  two  years  (durtiptc),  with  an  intercalary  month  of  80 
ays  :  this  waii  also  called  rpurijo'c.  because  the  intercala- 
n>n  u  as  m  every  t/iinl  )  ear,  incuidinij  that  of  the  former 

itcrcalation.  This  year  was  with  resnccl  to  the  sun  more 
iiaui  7^  days  too  long.  There  was  also  a  tetra-eteria,  but 
le  first  respectable  period  was  the  octa-eteru  of  Cleo- 
tratua,  in  which  three  months  of  30  days  each  were  inter- 
alated  in  8  years,  namely,  in  the  third,  fifth,  and  eighth, 
'he  average  year  of  this  period  was  wron^  by  1^  hours 

ith  respect  to  the  sun,  and  1^  days  with  respect  to  the 
u)on.  The  Metonic  and  C'allippic  neriods  followed  (b.c. 
:i'2  and  330).  The  latter  was  but  little  used  compared 
'ith  the  former,  whicli  intercalated  7  months  in  19  years. 
:Mrton;  Perioim  or  Rkvolution.]   It  ia  not  certain 

hat  the  years  of  intercalation  were. 

The  comnlete  Roman  calendar,  as  it  stood  immediately 
CXk'v  the  edict  of  Augustus,  correcting  the  use  which  had 
cen  made  of  the  edict  of  Julius  Cnaar,  is  as  follows : — 
liere  are  twelve  months,  Januariui^  Fabmaiiui^  Martioa, 
P.  Cn  No.  1791. 
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I  Aprilia,  Maius,  Junius,  Julius,  Augiutus,  September 
'  October,  November,  December.  The  first  of  each  month 
is  its  kalends,  Kalend*  JanuariiP,  Febniariw,  &c.  Tlie 
number  of  days  in  each  month  is  well  known  by  the  old 
rhyme.  The  13th  of  some  months,  the  15th  of  others,  is 
called  the  day  of  the  Ides  (Idua);  and  the  ninth  day  before 
the  Ides  induaive  is  called  the  nonea  (Nome),  anid  eregr 
day  is  reckoned  by  its  position  with  respect  to  the  nest 
simply  denominate  day,  be  it  Kalend^^,  Nones,  or  Ides. 
Thus  the  third  day  before  the  Nones  of  Januarj.thc  day  of 
the  Nones  itself  counting  aa  one,  \:>arite  diem  tertium  nonat 
Januariiu,  a  singular  mode  of  speech,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  fully  explained.  It  is  generally  rendered  as 
if  it  were  diem  tertium  ante  Nonas  Januarias,  the  third  day 
befbre  the  Nones  of  Janoaiy.  These  deugnations  are  usually 
written  in  a  contracted  form  in  the  manuscripts,  anil 
these  contractions  are  usually  all  that  are  to  be  found 
in  duonoIogiMd  woAa.  (See  GelUns,  iiL  S.) 
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The  inttrcaiarj  year,  when  introduced  brCnear,  had  the 
additional  day  bestowed  upon  it  by  doublug  tho  axtb  day 
before  the  kaiende  of  March  (wheaa  Um  yaar  was  called 
bittextiU)  [BiMomt] :  ao  that  tlw  aotttli  of  Fehniaiy 

23  vii.  Kal.  Mart. 

24  VI.  Kal.  M;<rt.  potter. 

25  Ti.  Kal.  Mart,  prior. 

28  T.  Kal.  Hart 
27  iv.  n 

88  ffi. 

29  Prid.  Kal.  Mart. 

There  was  thus  ante  diem  tertum  ^iff  rfgf  Martiai  pof- 
ieriorem  and  ante  diem  sextum  haimdat  HMiat  priorem. 
Tha  genanU  rulea  of  this  clumsy  calendar  an,  that  the  ides 

2"  ?2.!H'?ft.5^  ''"'y*  »™*  Ootober.  and  on 

tho  latb  of  all  tha  other  numttaa :  that  the  nonaa  an  alwaya 


on  the  eighth  day  betore  the  ideji,  according  to  our  mode 
of  counting:  that  the  kalend*  arc  always  on  tlie  first  day 
of  the  month:  and  that  the  intermediate  days  axe  num- 
bered as  far  as  numbering  is  required,  backwards  from  thtt 
Kalends,  Nones,  or  Idea,  aaeh  (tf  llieae  toekooaqg  aa  on* 
dayin  eouiitinf  backwards  from  it. 

The  orij^nal  Komaa  year  is  variously  stated  byhHtorians 
at  twelve  and  ten  months:  the  latter  seem-H  the  bent  8np> 
ported,  and  the  old  year  wanted  January  and  Februar\-, 
and  had  ti^uinctilis  and  Sextilis  in  place  of  July  and 
August :  these  two  months  yielded  their  names  to  thoae  of 
the  two  emperon  who  refiMmed  the  (adendar.  Numa  or 
Tarquin  introdueed  wliat  was  meant  for  a  lunar  year  of 
3SS  days.  The  year  is  supposed  to  have  been  more  assimi- 
lated to  the  solar  year  by  the-decemvira :  hut  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  upon  all  these  jioints,  whic  h  would 
be  auite  out  of  place  in  anything  but  an  lustorical  article. 
In  the  year  46  ii.c.  the  corrofltioB  Bade  by  Julius  Oeaar, 
with  the  aaustanoa  of  Sosioenxs,  waa  intioauced,  the  pre* 
ceding  year  having  being  lengthened  into  445  day*,  in 
order  prot>ab]y  that  the  new  wte  might  fall  at  the  ful" 
aioon  rollovring  the  shortest  day.    The  pontjfices  raaxinn 
who  came  after  Julius  Caesar  mistook  the  meanine  of  his 
correction  :  by  a  bissextile  every  /mirth  year  they  thought 
was  meant  one  every  fourtli  year,  counling  the  last  bissex- 
tile, according  to  tbci'  interpretation  of  Caaar'i  nile»  fav 
which  the  fourth  numbeis  beg  inninfiT  from  1  wsrs  insdw 
not  6,  9,  13.  &c.,  but  4.  7,  10.  &c.   This  was  corrected  hv 
Augustus,  when  Pontifex  Maximus  in  b.c.  H,  who  directed 
that  three  bissextiles  from  that  date  should  lie  omitted 
(being  as  many  as  had  been  then  superadded  to  Casar's 
calendar  in  years  preecding)»  and  that  the  niaMw  ahoidd 
be  avoided  in  fiitura. 

No  ftirther  ehronologieel  difllenfty  oceurred  mtil  the 
third  centurv,  when  disputes  about  the  mode  of  determin- 
ing Easter-day  began  to  perplex  the  Christian  world.  It 
is  romtnonly  stated  that  the  Council  of  Nice  made  that 
adjustment  which  lasted  until  the  Gregorian  relormation. 
This  is  not-correct:  the  council,  accordmg  to  Eusebius  and 
others,  only  ordained  that  all  Christiau  shiMild  keep  Easter 
on  one  and  the  seaie  day,  and  referred  it  to  the  petriareh 
of  Alexandria  to  settle  what,  agreeably  to  the  received 
iwinciples  of  the  subject,  that  day  should  be  in  each  par- 
ticular year.  By  wiiat  follows,  it  appears  that  tliis  prelate 
adopted  the  Metonic  cycle,  and  he  certainly  could  not 
have  done  better,  having  no  Ba—af  \^  wkt  ft  fttlt 
independent  uf  the  new  moon. 

The  Gregorian  reformation  (to  called;  we  will  not  stop 
to  give  reasons  for  our  protest  against  the  word^  was  a 
eoiuequence  of  the  desire  that  the  reasons  should  re- 
main iti  the  same  months  forever.  The  .Iu)ian  calendar 
gave  a  year  which  is  too  long  at  the  rate  of  3  days  in  4U0 
yr aiM  nf  ai  ly.  At  this  rate,  in  24,000  years  midsummer  sikI 
midwinter  would  have  Dallen  in  Deoeaiiber  and  June.  It 
was  not  80  mueh  to  aToid  tiik,  aa  to  Iteep  the  leHgknu 
tetiTab  in  the  same  parts  of  the  year,  that  is,  in  the  same 
kinds  of  weather,  that  the  correi  ti'on  was  insisted  on  by  its 
advocates.  The  change  had  been  di-icus.sed  by  individuals 
and  even  by  councils  during  preceding  centuries,  and  waa 
finally  decided  on  by  Gregory  .XIII.,  with  the  authority  of 
the  Council  of  Trent.  In  1668  the  reformation  waa  carried 
into  effect :  ten  dan  were  etraek  out  of  the  icehoning, 
that  which  would  haTe  been  the  5th  of  October  being 
denominated  the  lAth^so  that  the  days  5,  6.  7,  8,  9.  10,  1 1. 

12,  13,  14  of  Octdhcr.  InHvl.  ncviT  existed  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  which  accepted  the  change  as  soon  as  it  was 
decreed.  Some  other  countries,  as  Prance,  which  accepted 
It  in  the  year  1.582.  but  not  so  early,  bad  to  make  &eir 
changes  accordingly.  See  8m«  for  the  timee  of  adoption 
in  different  oountries. 

There  was  one  incorrectness  about  this  part  of  the 
change,  but  not  of  any  detriment.  The  equinox  lell,  at 
the  time  of  the  Nicene  council,  on  the  2Ist  of  March,  and 
the  suppression  of  ten  days  waa  meant  to  make  the  equinox 
Tibrate  between  the  2Ut  and  22nd.  But  in  point  of  (hot, 
Oie  AJphonsine  taUea,  which  were  eonrelted,  are  wrong 
*  q*y  in  this  flutter,  and  eleven  days  .should  have  been 
suppressed.  The eoneequenoe  is  [Psriods  ov  RKvoi.imo.v. 
P;  t^^J' the  equinox  Tibiatee  between  the  2Dthand 

21st  oi  March. 

Leavintr  out  the  parts  of  the  Gregorian  correction  which 
relate  to  £aster,  we  proceed  to  the  alteration  of  the  mode 
of  interealatieQ.  TlOiia  aa  Ibilotn :-.Bvarr  yttr  whoea 
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number  is  diTisibie  by  4  is  lenp-year,  except  only  when 
the  number  ends  with  00,  in  which  case  it  ia  not  leap-year, 
except  when  the  preceding  figures  are  diviaible  by  4. 
Thus  1900  19  not  leap-year,  but  IGOO  is.    If  we  lake  the 
mostrectnt  value  ot  the  length  of  the  year,  365*2422414 
meu  iolar  days,  and  apply  the  BMthod  in  Fkactions, 
OoMrmviiK  wc  ifnll  m  tt»t  the  ereca  of  the  ml  year 
above  that  of  3G6  days  is  Bometliinp  leas  than  1  day  in 
4  years,  more  than  7  in  29,  less  thnn  8  in        more  than 
in  161,  and  less  than  242  in  9i>9    Tin*  la-.t  exccw, 
242  days  in  999  years,  ia  so  very  correct,  that  it  is  most 
fortunate  that  Gregory's  adviiers  did  not  know  it,  for  they 
would  in  that  case  have  adopted  it  and  saddled  our  world 
with  a  most  troublesome  omission  of  intercalations  for  tiie 
benefit  ol'  posterity  of  fif  y  thousand  years  hence.    As  it  is. 
the  excess  ol  KKX)  mean  Gregorian  years  above  as  many 
of  3(j!i  days  is  242  5  d<iyH :  it  vrould  have  been  nearer  the 
truth  had  it  been  ai2-242  days.   Aeeoidifigly  IWN)  mean 
Gregorian  years  nt  tOO  long  by  ■bout  a  qouterof  a  day ; 
more  correctly,  3000  years  pive  an  error  of  a  day.  De- 
lambre  proposed  that  the  Anni  Domini  3600, 72tX),' 10.800, 
&c.  should  not  be  leap-yeare,  which  tliey  are  to  be  in  the 
Greeorisn  calendar.    If  the  world  should  last  till  a.d.  36U0, 
we  hope  theoorrection  will  be  called  by  Delambre'sname  : 
if  faii  OMOioiy  tbould  then  have  perished,  still  more  will 
tiMt  of  tile  present  article,  so  that  there  is  no  use  in  press- 
iop  the  point. 

Ttie  European  years  have  been  made  to  begin  at  such 
different  periods,  that  the  historical  inquirer  is  frequently 
puuled.  We  have  mentioned  those  wnich  relate  to  our 
country  in  PiRiooe  or  RavoLOnoN,  p.  449.  The  26(h  of 
December,  the  1st  of  Janvmry.  the  Ist  of  Mareih»  fh0  2Bth 
of  March,  and  Easter,  have  all  bL-en  in  use. 

In  regard  to  the  common  yt  ar  a,s  it  now  stands,  there 
are  several  things  which  it  will  be  useful  to  remember. 
We  can  hardly  lorbear  to  quote  the  VOMa  which  are  so 
constantly  in  me,  but  wa  will  do  it  from  a  varmm  of  1696, 
in  an  arittmwtieal  work 

Thltite  dale*  tiath  8c|tralbsrr 
AnrUI,  Jnnr,  aad  Vmmim, 


AnrUI,  Jnnr,  aM  PMRMBMI 
VMMMto  «tiihl  m4  traisia 


are  of  the  same 


The  common  year  begins  and  ends  on  the  same  day  of 
the  week;  leap-year  ends  on  the  next  day.  Thus  1H43. 
not  being  leap-year,  ends  on  Sunday,  as  it  becan  :  had  it 
been  leap-vear,  it  would  have  ended  on  Monday.  Many 
of  those  vvho  call  the  year  !S2  weeks  are  hardly  aware  that 
it  is  52  weeks  and  a  dny.  or  \shen  leap-year,  two  days. 

To  find  the  day  of  the  month  without  an  almanac,  it  is 
very  useflll  to  kooir  fbt  first  dav  in  each  month  which 
hue  the  lane  name  ■■  the  ftnt  day  of  tha  yeavi  ■■  in  the 
Ibllowing  list  >- 

Ist  of  January,  October, 
2nd  of  April,  July, 
3rd  of  September,  December, 
4th  of  June 

nth  of  Kebruagr,  March,  November, 
<;rh  111"  August, 
7th  of  May, 

Thus  in  the  present  year  (1843)  all  the  days  just  men- 
ioned  are  Sundays,  the  same  as  thi?  first  day  of  llic  year, 
[f  these  days  could  be  connected  by  some  decent  dog- 
gerel, auch  as  that  already  quoted,  any  one  who  remem- 
>e  rii  t  hem  would  only  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  name  in  the 
veek  of  the  firat  day  of  fht  cnrrent  year,  and  would  thus 
mve  a  point  to  atari  from  in  every  month.  In  leap-year 
means  2,  2  means  3,  &c.  for  every  month  after  February. 

The  Mohammedan  year  is  one  of  twelve  lunar  months,  of 
lO  and  29  days  altematel/t  the  last  month  however  having 
\0  days  in  intenaslaij  yMia.  To  keep  the  months  to  the 
le w  moons,  a  cycle  of  thirty  years  is  nsed,  in  whiob  there 
re  eleven  intercalated  years,  t>eing 

2,     7.  10.  13.  le,  18.  21,  91,  28.  29. 

f  the  cycle.  Tliis  makes  a  very  good  lunar  cycle  :  it  mp- 
Odes  1U,631  days  to  be  an  exact  number  of  lunationg, 
rhich  it  is  within  about  a  hundredth  of  a  day,  giving  an 
rror  of  a  day  in  2500  years.  Of  course  the  Mohammedan 
ear  is  vague,  its  beginning  retrograding  through  the  dif- 
•rent  seasons  of  the  solar  year.    The  mode  given  in 

•  TTi« 

try  tmt 


rairtaas  sn  Sill  in  liiTf  irrllti- '  '  ^  ■.■.j-'-  — i  

task  iaifciwHils  t§m  V  ss^ttelr  jsas  wsa  haast  •aOw 


T^naarr,  p.  400,  does  veiy  well  to  detennme  the  com* 
meneement,  except  that  when  the  Christian  year  eon 

tains  the  commencements  of  two  Mohammedan  years, 
the  rule  will  only  give  one:  the  other  however  may 
easily  be  inferred.  When  the  comparison  of  dates  u 
to  be  very  close,  no  easr  ml*  will  be  sufficient,  and 
recourse  must  be  had  cttW  to  the  Hst  in  tba  *Arl  da 
verifier  les  Dates,'  or  to  the  rule  and  supj^eintntaiT 
tables  in  the  'Companion  to  the  Al.nanac  for  1830. 
The  year  1  of  the  Hegira  begins  from  July  16,  G22,  and 
the  year  1260  begins  January  10,  1844.  out  trom  and 
after  the  year  a.d.  1583  (991  of  thaH^ra;  the  'Altda 
vMfter  les  Dates'  gives  two  eommeneements  for  evcrv 
year  (the  eaeond  twelve  days  later  than  the  flrtt),  whien 
are,  it  sayt,  aooording  to  the  old  calendar  and  the  new 
one:  no  mention  is  made  of  this  distinction,  that  we  can 
find,  in  the  intrmluction  to  lhat  work,  nor  iii  other  common 
sources.  Our 'Nautical  Almanac'  gives  the  commence* 
ments  according  to  the  new  calendar. 

The  unwise  attempt  made  by  the  French,  during  their 
first  Revolution,  to  alter  the  names  and  dispositions  of  the 
years  and  months,  mitrht  now  !jc  quietly  consi^nied  to  ob- 
livion, if  it  were  not  that  many  excellent  works  bear  the 
revolutionary  dates  upon  their  title-pages,  and  political 
occurrences  are  freouently  refenred  to  them  during  the 
short  period  of  their  iorescence.  The  year  1  of  this  period 
waa  made  to  beein  September  22, 1792  ;  each  period  of  font 
years,  or  Franciad,  had  an  Olympic  or  bissextile  at  its  end. 
The  three  omillfti  li-iiij-yi'ius  ol  the  Circgoiian  correc-tion 
were  found  by  the  same  rule  ns  beibre,  relatively  to  the 
Tears  cndincwith  00:  and  the  4(XXJth  year  was  not  to  ba 
leap-year,  xha  year  consisted  of  12  months  of  90  dan 
eacn,  with  five  sacred  days  at  the  end,  dedicated  to 
Virtue,  Genius,  Labour,  Opinion,  and  Reward  ;  the  bi  sex- 
tile  day  being  aporopriated  every  fourth  year  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  oath  of  liberty.  Jtaoh  nioUth  hid  time 
decads.  The  months  were~ 


Vendimiaire 
Brumaire  . 
Fiimaire  . 
Nivose  . 
Pluvioia  . 
VentOM  . 


Beguinint 

Sept.  M 
Oct.  22 

Nov.  21 

Dec.  21 
Jan.  20 

Feb.  19 


Germinal 
l-nor^al  . 
Prairial  . 
Messidor 
Fervidor  or  \ 
Thermidor  | 
Fhictidor 


Betriasinj; 

March  21 
April  20 
May  20 
June  19 

July  19 

Aug.  18 


The  sense  of  this  nomenclature  was  exceeded  by  the  wit 
of  an  English  parody,  in  which  the  winter  months 
called  Freety,  Wheezy,  Breezy ;  we  forget  the  rest. 

The  years  were  as  iuiiowt>-> 


An  I. 
„  II. 

n  IIL 

„  IV. 

V. 

VI. 
..  VII. 


BtgianiDg 

8eptS2.  1792 
1793 
„  1794 

1795 
„  1796 
m  17iJ7 

1798 


An  VIIL  . 

■anmlni 
••ft  22,  1799 

H    IX.  • 

1800 

It  • 

n  1801 

XI.  . 

„  1802 

XII.  . 

„  1803 

n    XIII.  . 

„  1804 

„  XIV.  . 

1805 

But  An  XrV.  did  not  live  half  its  days;  for  on  Jan.  1, 
1806,  the  Gregorian  calend.ir  was  resumed,  and  the  ra- 
public,  which  had  legislated  for  the  4000th  year  of  its  es> 
istence  by  name,  wore  its  own  livery  just  one  day  and  a 
quarter  for  every  one  of  those  years. 

YEA.ST,  or  FERMENT,  a  substance  which  is  deposited 
in  an  insoluble  state  during  the  fermentation  of  wine, 
beer,  and  vegetable  juices.  This  substance,  as  is  well 
known,  is  employed  to  produce  fermentation  in  saccharine 
solutions.  According  to  Liebig,  the  insoluble  part  of 
veast  does  not  cause  fermentation,  for  he  states  that  if  it 
be  'carefully  washed  with  wafer,  care  being  taken  that  it 
is  always  covered  with  water,  the  residue  does  not  produce 
fermentati-n.' 

Neither,  according  to  the  same  authority,  does  the  so- 
luble part  of  veast  excite  fermentation  until  it  has  been 
allowed  to  cool  in  contact  with  the  air,  and  to  remain  some 
time  exposed  to  its  action  ;  if  in  this  state  it  be  introduced 
into  a  solution  of  su^rar,  it  produces  brisk  fermentation. 

Yeast  is  a  product  of  the  decomposition  of  gluten,  and 
when  added  to  a  solution  of  pure  sugar,  it  gradually  die- 
appears ;  but  when  added  to  vegetable  jtuees  which  coil> 
tain  gluten  as  well  as  sugar,  it  is  reproduced  bj  tlia  d«mB- 
position  of  tiiegltttaD,iBthaiaaia  wa/asitwaaori|^aal]|f 
formed. 
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According  to  Piofes.-,oi'  Graham,  the  action  of  yeast  and  j 
all  other  ferments  is  destroyeil  by  the  temperature  at  which 
water  boils,  by  alcohol,  by  adds,  s>altt  of  mercury,  Hulphu- 
lOM  tcid,  cnloriue,  iodine.  bromin«,  1^  aioafttic  sub- 
■lHMti»  TolatUa  oiUt  vtd  partieularir  MBmrvniBalie  oila. 

— mauM  ^  dMO0tkNI  Of  mAo;  uMM  DOdiM  itt  MMM 

cases  combintof  with  th*  femunis  or  tfNetiag  tfatir  d«- 

compoaitioD. 
YBDO.  [Japan.] 

YEKATERINOSLAW.  [Ekatkjunoslvw] 
YELL.   [Shictlano,  Isics  op.] 
Y£LLOW.  [CAUOoPMimiio;  Dyuno.] 
TBLLOW  FEVER,  a  £mm«  of  frequent  oceumnee  on 
the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  America,  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  Africa,  and  in  Europe  on  the  Houthem  shores  of 
Spain.   The  prevalence  of  this  diiea»e  in  these  countries, 
its  great  Cataaty,  and  the  mortality  it  producer  in  navies 
ana  amies,  have  attracted  much  attention  towards  it  both 
from  governments  and  medical  men.    This  diaaaae  has 
been  wscribed  under  other  namea,  Mch  aa  tjrpbui  iflUrodea, 
BaJMn  CeYer,  bilious  remitting  fever,  vomito  negro,  vomito 

Jrieto,  endeinial  casus,  mal  de  grain,  &c.  Althoui^h  this 
isease  has  a  very  distinct  history,  and  can  be  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  maiis  of  symptoms  it  presents,  yet  it  is 
Jimcult  to  give  in  a  few  words  anything  like  a  satislactoiy 
definition.  Dr.  Gillkrest,  one  of  the  moat  nomt  writen 
m  this  subject,  gives  the  following  deflmtioa :  a  diaeaae 
in  which  '  yeUowoe«  of  the  akin,  partiid  or  genera),  and 
towards  the  fiital  termination,  vomiting  of  a  uack  or  dark 
brown  fluid,  are  frequent  though  by  no  means  constant 
occurrences.'  Such  a  detimtion  would  be  of  little  use  for 
distinguishing  the  disease,  and  perhaps  after  all  it  will  be 
found  that  yellow  fever  is  only  a  modification,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  of  some  jmmary  form  of  disease  in 
which  all  feven  oiiciiiata.  It  w  owtain  that  thit  diaaaae 
haa  many  sy  mptona In  eoanKM  with  othw  tntn.  Mid  that 
it  assumes  the  typea  of  tlw  eCSUnOA,  tOHAimudt  KBUtaot, 
and  intermittent  fevers. 

It  has  only  lieen  within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
that  this  disease  has  attracted  much  exclusive  attention, 
and  on  this  account  some  writers  regard  this  diseaa*  M  mi 
attoi^hw  of  nodam  oncut  and  ftx  the  date  of  ila  gioMmr 
tkndiutegfhelaMerpanoftiwdgliteeiithcentttijr.  But 
alUMagh  no  accurate  account  of  this  disease  as  distinguished 
Adoi  Other  fevers  exists,  previous  to  its  appearance  in  the 
idaiMl  of  Granada,  in  1703,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  tluu  I 
the  leeorda  of  the  occurrence  of  dettmctive  fevers  in  those 
dbtrieta  in  irtdeh  the  jbUow  fsrar  now  ooonia,  lefiv  to  the 

The  attadc  of  jrtDow  fnw  ia  moatly  preceded  by  well- 
marked  premonitory  symptoms.  For  two  or  three  dajra 
previous  to  the  attuk  there  is  a  depression  of  sinrits  and 
an  unnatural  inactivity  without  any  sufBcient  accountable 
eauae.  There  is  sometimes  nausea,  with  a  creeping  chilli- 
BMI^  and  pahii  in  the  loins,  back,  arms,  lees,  and  head. 
Tho  ayea  an  auffiued,  dull,  and  heavy,  ana  the  sight  is 
dtaa  and  lonMtimea  double.  Iheie  ia  often  Blisht  conAi- 
sion  of  mind  and  a  kind  of  drowsy  reatleaaneaa.  The  appe- 
tite is  bad,  the  taste  is  perverted,  and  the  bowels  are  either 
confined  or  relaxed.  The  skin  is  in  some  cases  perma- 
nently dry,  or  there  may  be  sweating  after  slight  flushes  of 
heat.  The  pvVe  varies  considerably;  it  may  be  small, 
quick,  and  irrefiular,  or  soft  and  full.  Such  symptoms  do 
not  however  always  occur,  and  sometimes  the  patient  u 
■eized  immediately  with  a  shivering,  the  indication  of  the 
near  approach  of  the  worst  symptoms.  Sometimes  during 
this  premonitory  stage  there  may  exist  a  yellowne^  of 
the  eyes  a,nd  of  the  skin,  and  also  a  vomiting  of  bilious 
matter. 

The  commencement  of  the  febrile  attack  mostly  takes 
pfawo  at  night:  after  the  ihiTcring.  a  state  of  ganenl  excite- 
nwnt  takoa  plaee.  which  aomalinMa  incwiiia  to  a  veiy  dia* 
tremfai^  ana  nnmanageaUe  eitent  Mna  occur  in  the 

head,  in  the  eyeballs,  in  the  back  and  loins,  and  crampM 
in  the  g:ajrtrocnemic  muscles.  Tlie  patient  prefers  the 
recuinbtut  powtion  and  lies  upon  his  back,  but  is  m  ;i  state 
of  great  re^tlessnesa,  frequently  throwing  his  arms  about, 
more  espedalljr  above  hii  head.  The  face  is  usually 
aooMtimes  of  a  erimaoa  hu^  and  oocaaionalfy 
iwonen  ao  aa  to  appear  bloated  nd  heatv.  The  eye  has 
k  heavy  drunken  appearance,  is  injected,  swollen,  and 
moistenied  witli  tears ;  the  pupU  is  generally  permanently 
dilated,  and  the  haUaaeem  pRrtradadaa  if  tli^  would  atait 


from  their  sockets.    The  .skin  is  in  most  cases  flushed,  d.-y 
and  wanner  than  natural.    The  pulse  is  accelerated,  iiort, 
full,  and  comprestiible  ;  m  some  cases  however  it  is  un- 
usually slow,  and  under  these  circumstances  the  skin  ia 
unnatuiaUj  oool.  The  tonpie  ia  iwoUen  and  coated  with 
a  white  nnteoai  paate.  Voniting  doea  not  often  oeenr  in 
this  stage.   The  bowels  are  ftequently  more  or  less  con- 
stipated, but  easily  acted  on.    Tlie  intellectual  functions 
are  more  or  less  derana;i-ii.    These  symptoms  last  for  12  or 
13  hounb  when  the  second  stai^e  may  be  said  to  commence. 
The  faural  OMUanent  now  ^ues  vray  to  depreiaion. 
The  wonntaniniii  baooaaa  deeply  expreenve  of  ansktjir. 
The  oonwitod  atato  of  the  eye  begins  to  yield,  and  in  tta 
place  a  slight  yellow  tinge  is  observed.   This  goes  on  in- 
creasint;  till  it  extends  down  the  als  of  the  nose  and 
around  the  mouth.  As  the  disease  advances,  in  most  cases 
the  yellow  tinge  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  skin,  givine 
to  the  whole  body,  according  to  the  complexion  or  tem- 
perament, vaiiooa  ookiunk  fnun  a  pale  lemon  to  deep 
orange  or  aafflron  ooloor.    The  jnuae  beeemca  Bli|;fatly 
lessened  in  frequency.    The  coating  on  the  tongue  be- 
comes yellow,  ami  Wii^  organ  towards  its  root  and  at  the 
edges  and  lijjs  ha^  .'\  clean  and  dry  red  appearanre.  The 
stomach  now  becomes  irritable  and  painful  on  j>ressure. 
Food  ia  immediately  rejected.    There  is  a  distressing 
sensation  of  internal  huL   The  vomiting  ia  sudden  ana 
not  accompanied  with  any  severe  retching.   The  matters 
vomited  are  generally  ingesta  and  a  clear  fluid,  and  only 
sometimes  is  bile  discharged.   The  alvine  secretions  are 
mo.stly  natural.    The  urine  is  diminished  in  quantity,  and 
very  yellow.    There  is  frequent  sighing  of  a  deep  and  pro- 
longed character.   In  mangnant  cases  the  breath  exhaled 
has  ao  acid  odour.  The  intellectual  Auctions  are  much 
affected,  tad  the  patient  ia  in  a  atala  of  low  muttering 
delirium  or  eomatoae.  Sometimes  petechia  and  miliary 
veaiclea  occur  in  this  stage.   In  this  state  the  patient  may 
remain  from  two  to  teven  days-    Tlie  countenance  then 
becomes  more  collapsed,  the  eye  loses  its  full  and  promi- 
nent character,  dark-coloured  blotches  and  petecliia)  occur 
on  the  body,  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  thready,  the 
ton|^  loaco  its  coating  and  becomes  bright  red.  thirst 
heomnes  uigent,  wad  there  is  lastly  the  vonuting  of  n  dark 
and  mucous-looking  fluid  which  haa  been  caBednie  *bladE 
vomit,'  and  has  in  fact  given  the  name  sometimes  to  this 
di.sease.    This  symptom  however  does  not  always  occur. 
I  As  deatii  approaches  the  exhaustion  liecomes  greater,  the 
respiration  is  hurried  and  noisv,  the  surface  and  extremities 
baeomaeold,  and  covered  wi^  a  general  clammy  perqtira- 
tion.  Jn  aoHia  the  last  momenta  are  marited  with  great 
pain  arid  itronir  eonmlrions,  whilst  in  othera  death  aeema 
to  come  upon  the  patient  unawares. 

These  general  symptoms  are  by  no  means  presented  in 
every  case,  some  having  been  constantly  observed  by  one 
medical  writer,  whilst  others  have  never  witnessed  them  at 
all.  Amongst  the  forms  which  this  diseaae  asstimes,  three 
are  aaentiooed  bgr  aomo  writan  aa  noinlinf  out  important 
dtflhrenecs  in  the  diaraotarof  ttie  cnaeaae ;  thcae  are  called 
inflammatory,  atlv'iamic,  and  malignant.  The  injlam- 
malory  oc(  iirs  m  lull  plethoric  habits,  and  the  whole  of 
the  symptoms  indicate  a  ijreaU  r  amount  of  excitement  and 
activity,  and  the  disease  proceeds  to  a  fatal  termination 
sooner'.  The  adf/namtc  variety  occurs  in  those  who  have 
deficient  animal  ngour.  In  this  form  of  the  disaase  the 
puhe  ia  dow.tiie  ridn  edid  and  dammy;  no  resiatanee 
appears  to  be  made  to  the  progress  of  the  d>  .ase,and  the 
patient  rinks  in  the  course  of  wur  or  five  dap.  The  ma- 
lignant form  is  the  worst  of  all.  From  the  first  the  patient 
seems  attacked  with  death.  All  the  symptoms  are  low 
from  the  Iwginning,  and  no  reaction  is  established.  Per- 
sons seldom  recover  from  this  state,  and  many  die  during 
the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  the  attack. 

The  nature  and  origin  of  the  blade  matter  wluch  is  so 
often  vomited  in  rases  of^eltow  fever  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  investieation.  The  most  correct  view  is  probably 
that  of  Dr.  Fordyce,  who  considered  that  it  was  identical 
with  the  incrustation  of  the  tonf  ue,  gums,  and  lips  found 
generally  in  viol«;nt  fevers,  and  that  probably  tlus  is  an 
exudation  thrown  out  firom  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  or 
even  Ihnn  the  duodenum  and  Mnnum.  When  collected 
and  given  to  anhnals,  it  produooano  had  effect  upon  them, 
and  an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  its  exhalations  does 
not  appear  to  be  imunous.  Under  the  microscope  it  haa 
the  appaamnea  Of  mbmta  aenlaa  of  amaikad  mioa,  behif  flf  • 
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dark  brown  or  red  colour.  ItiiipfotMUy  nothiiiir  more 
thtn  the  globules  of  blood  broken  dowmWnidi  have  oozi  d 
throuerh  the  surikoe  of  tbt  mucous  membnue,  instead  of 
the  ordinary  Mcretion,  and  perhaps  under  the  influence  of 

tlie  violent  vomitinc:.  It  may  frequently  be  mixed  with 
bile,  b\it  it  does  not  anpear  in  the  majority  of  l  ases  to 
have  the  character  of  bile  at  all. 

As  it  M  difficult  to  give  a  definition  of  yellow  fever,  so 
is  it  dUBenH  to  my  rules  liy  which  it  may  be  distin- 
^ished  in  individual  cases  from  other  diseases.  Its  oc- 
curring; however  frcnerally  in  several  individuals  at  the 
same  time,  soon  leads  tu  the  developmi'iit  uf  the  group  of 
symptonu  which  we  hav*^  described,  and  by  which  it  may 
be  dulillguished  from  allied  diseases. 

Hit  auMtaU^  bam  this  disease  is  alwaju  ywf  eoosider- 
able.  It  is  umUy  much  ^preater  at  the  eommeneement  of 
the  epidemic  than  it  is  at  -subsequent  periods.    In  some 
injitances  all  the  cases  occurnni^  for  the  tirst  few  days  after 
the  breaking  out  of  the  fever  have  proved  fatal.  Some- 
times however  the  disease  is  very  mild,  and  but  few  fatal 
cases  oecur.  The  mortality  is  generally  gmtcst  amongst 
the  young  and  robust,  and  this  will  peiMfi  Maoaiit  for  its 
fatality  amongst  soldiers  and  seamen.    'Aeoording  to 
Townsend,'  says  Dr.  Shapter,  'of  161  cases  which  oc- 
curred at  New  York,  5  were  betwixt  the   ages  of  1 
and  10;  17  betwixt  10  and  211;  -U)  betwixt  2t)  and  .30; 
40  betwixt  30  and  40;  3(»  betwixt  40  and  50;  15  be- 
twixt 80  and  eO;  G  betwixt  60  and  70;  2  betwixl  80 
and  90.   Of  this  number  6  only  were  coloured  penons,  of 
whom  three  were  blacks  and  three  mulattoes.   Of  the 
whole  number  59  were  females,  the  mortality  araonfjst 
whom  in  comparison  with  men  was  as  1  to  30.    From  the 
above  table  it  appCMS  that  two-thirdn  of  the  deaths  oc- 
eoned  between  the  agM  of  20  and  50;  and  tbat  of  the 
remainder  nearly  as  numy  w«te  under  20  aa  above  BO ; 
tlu  rc  wore  more  than  three  times  is  many  between  10  and 
Jl)  as  between  1  and  10;  and  nearly  tvMce  as  many  be- 
t  veen  50  and  (JO  as  between  GO  and  jJO.    It  is  a  little  re- 
markable that  very  nearly  the  same  numbers  died  between 
the  aces  of  20  and  30,  30  and  40,  40  and  50.'    This  fever 
mav  M  said  to  be  peculiar  to  places  betweau  40"  N.  iat. 
ttod  tt^  8.,  and  requires  a  climate  in  wliieh  the  mean  sum- 
nior  range  is  not  leas  than  75°,  or  according  to  some  authors 
HO".    In  nearly  all  places  wilhin  the  above  ranere  of  lati- 
tude, and  having  the  above  temperature,  where  the  (chores 
are  washed  by  ue  sea,  doea  the  yellow  fever  appear  occa- 
sionally as  ft  dovaatatuiK  pesBlanee  d<wiiiifttiwg  tha  popu- 
•  lation. 

The  morbid  appearances  of  the  body  alter  death  do  not 
throw  any  light  on  the  nature  of  this  disease.  In  the  head 
the  dura  mater  is  found  studded  with  dark-coloured  spots  ; 
under  the  arachnoid  is  frequently  accumulated  a  yellowish 
•crosity.  The  lesions  in  the  cheat  are  not  remarkable.  The 
stooNudi  is  generally  distended  with  air,  its  mucous  sur- 
i'^ice  is  occasionally  effUsed  with  blood,  and  its  vessels 
are  generally  gorged  with  blood.  The  orifices  of  numerous 
canals  mav  be  seen,  from  which  by  slight  pressure  oozes  a 
Huid  whicfi  appears  to  be  the  *  black  vomit.'  The  amall 
intestines  participate  in  some  measuM  ia  the  ledoos  of 

the  atooMGh.    The  Uver  ia  anmffimfa   ^ 

blood,  and  somelinies  it » liard  and  dir. 
usually  increased  in  volume  and  soHeneu. 

In  the  treatment  of  yellow  fever  much  difference  of 
jjnictice  has  prevailed,  according  to  tlie  opinions  of  those 
L- ailed  upon  to  treat  thedise&se;  and  unfortunately  tbat 
k  i  nd  of  evidence  does  not  at  present  exist  on  whidiwo  eould 
rely  with  renrd  to  the  value  of  anj  particular  eourse  of 
treatment.  Under  these  oireunstaneea  the  judidoos  prac- 
titioner will  act  on  general  principles,  and  treat  whatever 
cases  come  l>efore  him  according  to  the  symptoms  they 
present.    As  is  mostly  the  case  in  the  treatment  of  fevers 
wliich  in  their  course  exhibit  both  active  and  low  symp- 
tomi^  two  very  different  plans  of  treatment  have  been  re- 
oomniended ;  the  one  antiphlogistic,  the  other  stimulant. 
"Without  discussing  the  respective  merits  of  these  plans  of 
treatment,  it  may  be  stated  that  both  may  he  rendered 
ncccssirr  in  different  stages  of  the  diseai,e.    In  the  ma- 
|Ofi^  OT aates  the  patient  will  bear  blood-letting  at  the 
ooaanMiwancBi  of  tne  disease,  and  tlus  is  the  more  eam- 
eflll^  to  be  had  reeottne  to,  aa  in  most  cases  the  stomach  is 
ti>o  irritable  to  bear  the  introduction  of  medicines.  Blood- 
letting should  be  carried  to  the  extent  of  producing  a 
dccidid  aiitet  on  the  qmploiiia.  As  a  gcnml  lule,  fliis 
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remedy  should  not  be  had  reooune  to  after  the  second  day 
of  t  he  attack.  The  next  remedy  in  importanee  ia  mereury. 
Some  of  the  best  writers  on  yellow  fever,  and  those  who 
have  llad  the  largest  experienre.  conuder  mercury  as  their 

sheet-anchor  in  this  disea.se.  It  should  be  administered  in 
doses  of  sufficient  quantity  to  alfect  speedily  the  mouth. 
Many  practitioners  who  use  tlus  remedy  do  not  employ 
blood-lettiniB^  as  an  ordinary  remedy,  but  only  in  thOM 
cases  in  which  the  iaflanmatory  symptoms  prepondtrata,. 
In  addition  to  these  means,  purgatives,  emetics,  antimonials, 
and  cold  affiiaion  have  had  their  advocates.  These  reme* 
dies  are  however  all  of  them  adapted  more  to  particular 
states  of  the  system  than  to  the  disease  of  yellow  fever, 
and  should  be  administered  aeeording  as  circumstances 
aiisa  wJueh  OMy  indieata  their  necessity.  Withieg^  to 
the  tonie  or  alinnlmt  eyitani  altogether,  it  may  be  slated 
that  this  practice  is  now  ftlnOSt  entirely  conaemned  by 
British  and  .4iiieiican  praotifioneni.  In  cases  where  the 
disease  assumes  a  remittent  fonn.  qiiimnt  may  be  ad- 
ministered vrith  advantage :  but  the  administration  of 
bark,  so  nmdi  in  vogue  amomrst  the  Spanish  nwdical 
men.  is  now  wf  genaiaUv  cwmriemnadi  Or.  Stevens  par> 
ticularly  insisls  on  tfia  aoninisbttfion  of  saline  medicines 
in  yellow  fever,  to  which  there  is  no  objection,  provided 
the  stomach  will  retain  them,  and  they  probably  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  system  according  to  his  tfieory. 

Of  all  the  questions  connected  with  yellow  fever,  per- 
haps that  which  regards  its  eatue  has  been  discussed  with 
the  most  aeal  and  bitterness.  We  cannot  here  go  into  any 
details  of  this  discussion,  but  the  great  point  in  dispute 
is  the  contagiousness  of  this  disoaae.  Many  of  the  early 
writers  on  yellow  fever  concluded  that  it  was  contagious, 
and  on  this  account  persons  w ho  have  been  exposMto  iti 
influence  are  oblicad  to  submit  to  the  noak  rigid  qoaiaa- 
tina  regulations.  But  during  the  hat  tweotar  years  medieal 
men  attached  to  the  various  troops  and  nospifals  where 
this  disease  has  appeared  have  made  many  careful  obser- 
vations, and  the  result  is  an  increasing  conviction  of  the 
non-contagiousoess  of  this  disease.  But  whilst  there  is 
much  eviOMWa  to  Jgnm  tbat  this  disease  is  not  communi- 
cable by  any  Bonifie  natter  that  may  be  gaowated  in 
the  human  system  in  »  state  of  disease,  flicin  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  has  in  most  cases  a  local  origin.  Many 
recent  writers  have  supposed  that  the  local  cause  of  this 
disease  was  to  be  found  in  the  temperature  and  other  at- 
mospheric phenomena  in  the  district  visited  bv  the  disease ; 
but  this  cause  ia  too  general  to  account  for  the  exceeding 
loeal  ohamoter  of  tM  disease  in  many  instances.  Cases 
are  reoorded  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  particular  parts  of 
a  town,  the  one  side  of  a  street,  or  even  one  room  of  a 
house,  have  been  attacked,  whilst  all  others  have  escaped. 
Although  the  existence  of  malaria  generated  by  decom- 
posing vegetable  matter  has  not  been  demonstrated,  yet 
the  occurrence  of  yellow  fever  in  particular  localities  can 
be  so  well  explained  on  this  supposition,  that  the  theory 
of  the  malarious  origin  of  this  as  well  as  other  fevers  must 
be  looked  upon  not  only  as  the  best  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  tiiat  occur,  but  as  leading  to  nighly  beneficial 
and  important  raaoUi  in ttw treatment  andpmvantion  of 
this  distiiiO- 

iUimrfi^PmUkd  JiMieme,  artida  'Yellow  Fever.* 

by  Dr.  Shapter ;  Cyclopmiin  of  Practical  Medicine,  article 
'  Yellow  Fever,'  by  Dr.  GUikrest ;  Bancroft,  An  Eitay  on 
the  dinfiiise  railed  Yellow  Peter. 

YELLOWHAMMEIi.  Embenza  citrtnella.  Linn. 

Deteriotion. — Afoi^f.— Head,  cheeks,  front  of  the  neck, 
belly,  and  lower  tail-coveits  bright  yellow ;  on  tha  breast 
and  aidas  reddish  spots,  whieh  on  the  ndes  fwve  a  Made 
streak  in  their  centre.  Feathers  of  the  top  of  the  back 
blackish  in  the  middle  and  inclined  to  rusty  on  the  sides; 
those  on  the  rump  hnght  chestnut  terminated  with  greyish; 
tail-feathers  blackuh.  the  two  lateral  ones  with  ft  conical 
white  spot  on  the  inner  barbs.  Iris  deep  brown,  fStct 
yellowish.  In  the  aid  maU  the  yellow  ia  mora  axtanaivo 
and  less  mingled  with  the  olive  spots  seen  on  the  head, 
cheeks,  throat,  and  abdomen  of  the  youn^,  which  have  no 
yellow  on  the  head  before  the  moult,  this  last  part  being 
spotted  with  blackish  like  the  rest  of  the  plumage,  the 
ground  colour  of  which  is  yellowish  white.  Total  length 
seven  inches. 

Female  smaller  than  the  male.  Yellow  of  the  head, 
throat,  and  neck  more  numerously  marked  with  the  browu 
and  diva  spots  with  wMdi  those  parts  are  ^nUed.  On 
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Ihe  centre  of  the  breast-feathers  and  of  those  of  the  ude« 
and  lower  tail-coverts  a  loogitudlMl  bfOwaqMi;  y«Uo«r 
of  the  abdomen  pale. 

yanetie*.— Some  parts  of  the  body^  sprinkled  with 
white  fefttbera.  Entifely  white,  or  jreUowuh^white.  Wingi 
■ad  tail  often  pure  whit*. 

Oeograpfiical  Z)i«/ri6u/ion.— Deninark,  Norway.Sweden, 
in  short,  throughout  £urope  to  the  Mediterraneaa,  Bng^ 
land,  Wales.  Scotland,  ■adlfdaod  (niid«Bt)b  Oriowj  aad 
Shetland  i  visitor). 

Pennant  quote*  the  Bruant  of  Bfllon  (VHuMm  de  la 
Ntttun  dtt  Oyseour,  pb  806)  ae  thie  tpeciee,  aad  the  de- 
eeription  eeenn  to  warrant  the  quotatton.  Belon  cOMiden 
the  bird  to  be  the  AvOoc  (Anthus)  of  Arietotlc  {Hi*i. 
Anim.,  ix.  1 1.  aiul  remarks  that  the  Oreelcs  of  hie  time  did 
not  call  il  by  the  antient  appelialioii  in  \hv\r  toni^ue,  but 
by  the  I<atin  name  Floras,  'car  ils  ont  e^t^  dominez  par 
les  Latins,  dont  ils  ont  retenu  telle  diction.'  *  It  is  the 
BnuHt  of  the  French  generally ;  SerrumoUe  and  Zivolo  di 
tetta  gialta  of  the  ifiUiana;  and,  according  to  the  Por- 
traits ttOyteauXs  Hortolano^  Cia,  Megiianna,  Verzerot. 
Pui-rizn,  and  Spaianla  of  the  same  ])eople.  It  appears  to 
be  the  Cj-Vrvrj)//"- fj'o/^p/fjA  of  llie Sweik'^* ;  (j',lLtmmi'r, 
'Amiiifrnig,  ^.ivl  Uuldiimmnnig  ol  the  Gi-nuans  ;  Geel- 
Gt  rst  of  the  Netherlnmiers ;  Yott,  Yellou-  Yuldnn,  Yellow 
yowley,  and  ytUow  Yeldrock  of  the  modem  British ;  and 
Umot  ftUn  of  the  antient  Brttirii. 

M.  Temminck  states  that  a  species  cloMly  reeombling^ 
this  in  the  tints  of  its  plumace  inhabits  Japan  ;  bitt  that  :t 
is  specifically  characterized  bv  a  ^hortf■r  ami  louiided  tail, 
and  by  a  small  black  mask  wKich  encircles  the  bill  of  the 
male.  For  tide  efMidee  M.  TanmiBdi  propoeee  the  nana 
of  Embmm*  panunatai 

ff'iiin,  ^itt,  of  BmbtHm  effy-AMlls.— The  Ibod  of 
the  Yellowhammer  consists  of  (Train,  seeds,  and  insects, and 
in  winter  it  join*  the  flocks  of  (rreenfinchea,  chaffinches, 
and  other  congreeators  in  the  fields  and  farm-yards.  In  the 
summer  the  notes  of  the  male,  so  familiar  to  every  tra- 
veller, one  repeated  five  or  six  times  and  two  others,  the 
kst  drawn  out.  ring  almoet  inceeeantly  from  the  loedieide 
hedfre.  Bometiniee  the  form  of  emmelatmf  tMt  elnin  b 
Klii;htly  chanci-c!  ;  thus,  the  r(nv-hoys,  according  to  Mr. 
Main,  hear  in  the  YeilowhanmiL-r's  song  the  following 
wwda>~ 

*A  lU-tlf  bit  u(  hrMtl,  but  do  chMM.' 

The  nest,  which  is  ordinarily  made  on  or  rery  near  the 
ground,  sheltered  by  a  bush,  in  the  tansJed  i^rrassof  a  hedge 
or  ditch,  is  framed  of  moss,  roots,  and  hair  Well  interwoven. 

The  bull  breeds  late.  Tlie  lour  or  five  pale  purplish  white 
egiTH  are  streaked  or  veined  and  >peekled  with  dark  red- 
dish-brown, and  the  male  taVes  his  turn  upon  them.  The 
brood  is  generally  out  and  about  early  in  June. 

These  birds  are  caught  and  fatted  for  the  table  with  the 
Ortoiun  in  Italy,  whence  probably  one  of  the  Italian 
namee  above  noticed. 


In  Scotliind,'  says  the  author  of  '  The  Darker  Super- 
stitions' ol  that  i^omitry, '  the  yellowhammer  has  been  con- 
sidered mystical  irom  three  drops  of  the  blood  of  Satan  in 
Its  bodv,  6ut  farther  explanation  is  unknown.* 

In  the  'Porliaita  d'Oyieaux'  Um  faUoiiiaf  ifubmn  is 
printed  under  the  eut 

'  Noil  -<An4  r^iaoo  BruADt     lull  nnmiaftl 
Au  lol  rl  chaaH  auMi  ifmliW  )e  Iwuiiai. 
I««lw«sl  tsull  may  ai  U  mkm»  imumt* 
It  anjfs  »amk  k  la;  nayrp  stilai.' 

The  lest  lines  allude  to  the  supposed  enmity  betwec  .-i 
the  bird  and  the  horse,  whieh  Belon  thus  states  in  hie  old 
French  :->*II  a  hahie  >v«e  le  cheral :  le^el  il  dechaeee 

de  son  pasturaee  de  I  herbe,  de  laquelle  il  se  nourrist  aui^t. 
II  fsit  quelque  voix  qui  est  comine  culle  dii  cheval :  par- 
quoy  volant  centre  le  cheval.  il  I'cspouentc,  et  le  fait  tuir. 
11  n'a  (Tuere  bonne  veue  :  et  par  ce  il  est  quelquefois  tu6 
du  cheval,  s  \\  le  trouve  au  depourueu.' 

YELLOW  KlYER,  called  by  the  Chineee  Howtg- 
ho,  one  of  the  larfreet  riven  in  Asht,  and  the  eeeond  in 
mairniliide  in  the  Chinese  empire.  It  drains  the  mutbem 
provinces  of  China  Pro^>er,  a  Mnall  portion  of  Moiiifolia, 
and  the  trrratest  jiart  of  fantjiit.  The  Hoane-ho  originates 
in  the  liii;h  snow-covered  mountains  which  fill  up  the 
frreatest  paitof  the  southern  districts  of  the  last -mentioned 
country  (TaNaor,  toL  zxiT.,  p.  82],  at  a  distanoe  of  12110 
milee  won  its  month  in  a  straifrht  line.  But  as  there  ii 
perhsps  no  river  on  the  triobe  which  changes  so  frequently 
the  direction  of  its  course,  atul  makes  such  laree  bends,  its 
cniiise  IS  computed  bv  Kitter  to  exceed  24S0  tniles, 
amounting  nearly  to  double  the  distance  between  its 
eooree  and  moath.  The  runntriet  dieinad  by  the  Hoang- 
ho  cover  an  area  of  74,000  8C|uare  milee,  e^inal  to  tliat  of 
the  basin  of  the  Yang-tse-kiantr,  and  not  inferior  tO'the 
countries  of  Western  Kurope  lyinp  west  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  most  northern  recess  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  river  Oder  in  the  Baltic. 

The  sources  of  theHoang-ho  have  never  been  \'isited  by 
any  European,  and  ara  imperfectly  known  even  in  China. 
The  antient  Chuieee  geogmphera,  like  those  of  Europe  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  oould  not  comprehend  that  a 
large  river  could  be  lost  in  a  lake  which  bad  no  communi- 
cation with  thi  *ea.  They  therefoic  imasiined  that  the 
Tarim  Kiver,  \\  h  is  lost  in  Lake  Lop  Nor  [Thian  Shan 
Nanlu,  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  364],  constituted  the  upper  course 
of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  that  it  wee  connected  with  the  true 
sources  of  thu  river  by  a  eubterraneous  channel.  Where 
these  true  sources  were  situated  was  not  exactly  known, 
until  the  emperor  Kublai,  of  the  Yuen  or  Mongol  dynasty, 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  crntur)',  sent  some  per- 
sons to  diseover  :i!id  to  explore  the  country' surrounding 
them.  According  to  the  report  made  by  these  persons, 
the  sources  of  the  Hoan^-ho  are  found  in  a  depression  be- 
tween the  twin*  or  the  Bayan  lUuua  Mountaine  on  the 
south  and  tlm  iCnen>fben  range  on  the  north.  In  this  de- 
pression nore  than  100  springs  arc  stated  to  rise  fiom 
a  leve!  plain  about  40  miles  In  circumference.  The 
great  number  of  sjiri!igi<  has  cunvcrted  the  plain  into  a 
swamp,  and  seen  fioni  an  eminence  the  spiingrs  resemble 
the  stars  of  the  sky.  Hence  this  tract  is  called  by  the 
Mongols,  Hotun  Nor,  or  Star  Lake^  and  by  the  Cluaee* 
Sinf(-Bu-hai,  or  *tlie  sea  oversprnd  with  etarL*  The  vrater 
broueht  up  by  these  springs  unites  at  a  short  distance  in 
two  Takes,  called  Ala-nor  by  the  Mongols.  This  Ala- 
nor  IS  therelbiato  b«  oouideied  ai  the  trae  eonioe  of  the 

Hoanir-ho. 

Upper  Course. — The  Ala-nor  lies  in  35°  20^  N.  lat.  and 
between  96*  and  97"  £.  long.  The  river  isMiing  ftom  the 
lalce  on  the  eeat  is  called  Tshi-pin^-ho  (the  river  with  the 
red  banks),  and  after  havincr  been  joined  by  tl'.rec  iri!iu- 
taries  it  falls  into  the  Alpine  hike  Oling-lmi,  ironi  which  it 
issues  under  the  n;ime  of  HniinR-ho.  Its  cdiu^c  being 
opposed  by  the  immense  rocky  masses  of  the  Kuen-luen, 
the  river  runs  for  mon  than  30  miles  southward,  when  it 
resumes  its  eastern  eoofN  and  continttes  in  that  direction 
for  about  160  miles.  To  avoid  the  high  mountdns  of  the 
Bayan  Khara  range,  which  stand  in  its  way,  the  Hoanp-ho 
turns  with  a  bold  sweep  ti  the  west,  as  if  it  w  ere  returning 
to  its  sources  and  f1o«s  in  that  direction  about  120  miles, 
surrounding  on  three  sides  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Kuen-luen  Mountaina  But  the  vride-epread  mountain- 
meases  of  the  same  system  oppose  its  ooune  fiuihcr  to  the  ■ 
WM«,aad  it  tone  by  degrees  to  the  north-«ae(  aad  aut 
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until  it  leaves  the  mountain  region  on  arriving  m  Proi>Li 
China  at  the  town  of  Lant-ti>hrou,  having  run  Hum  I'b  htst 
great  turaiog  to  this  ^aee  about  520  milM.  Ita  upper 
eoaiM  Hei  entirely  in  T^ngut,  and  extendi  to  about  700 

miles.  On  both  of  its  banks  the  mountains  lise  "with 
a  steep  and  liequently  precipitous  acclivity  beyond  the 
snow-iine,  and  the  valley  in  which  th«  liver  nins  is  very 
narrow,  in  many  placet  so  much  so  that  there  remaina  not 
a  level  wide  enough  for  a  road.  No  towns  tre  fovnd  in 
this  region,  and  the  few  inhabitants  are  savage  tribes, 
living  on  the  pn^u^ce  of  their  herds,  which  eonsint  mostly  of 
•heep  and  yacks.  Tlu'v  v;iUhi  r  al>o  the  true  rhul>arl)-root, 
which  grows  on  the  upper  part  oi  Uie  mountains  near  the 
places  covered  with  eternal  snow. 

Middlt  CoKTM.— Bdow  Lsot^tshcoo  theHosag-ho  turns 
with  a  sharp  bend  northward,  and  flows  in  that  direction, 
with  some  deviation  to  the  eastward,  throuch  five  degrees 
of  latitude.  Its  course  in  this  direction  probably  does  not 
fall  short  of  430  miles.  When  the  river  has  pa-ssed  4P 
N.  )at.  it  meets  the  range  of  the  lo-shan  Mountains,  by 
which  its  course  Is  tamed  to  the  east  After  flowing  near 
4]°N.  lat.  about  180  miles  eastvrard,  the  mountains  border- 
ing on  China  Proper  on  the  north  oppose  its  progreu  in 
that  dirt'ction,  and  it  turns  to  the  south  and  runs  thrv)ugh 
that  mountain-region  a  space  of  about  520  miles  (seven 
degrees  of  latitude)  until  it  enters  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  China  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Moai-ho  or  Wej(- 
ho.  Its  middle  eoone  amounts  to  about  1  ISO  miles. 

Where  the  Hoanjj-ho  issues  from  the  narrow  valleys  which 
its  rapid  current  has  scooped  out  in  the  snow-covered 
rocky  masses  of  Tangut,  and  at  the  place  where  it  btLrins 
to  flow  in  a  wider  valley,  about  lUO  miles  above  I^nt- 
tlheou,  the.  fortress  Tsy-tahy-kuan  is  built.  The  valley 
wUeb  extends  IVom  this  place  to  Lant-tsheou  and  hence 
north  and  north-east  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thian-»hui 
36*  30'  N.  laf.:  is  compared  by  Pater  Martini,  a  native  of 
Tyrol,  with  the  valley  ol  the  Inn  River  at  Innspruck,  which 
shows  that  the  river  has  left  behind  the  more  elevated 

f>arts  of  the  mountainH«gioD*  but  is  still  traversing  the 
ower  part  of  it.  In  this  part  of  its  coone,  especially  above 
Lant-taheou,  the  volume  of  its  waters  is  greatly  incn  a>ed  by 
several  large  affluents,  among  which  the  Huan^-tshu,  or 
lai-tung-ho,  originating  in  the  Nanshan.  flows  to  it  from 
the  north-west,  and  appears  to  have  a  course  of  more  than 
400  miles. 

At  the  month  of  the  Thian-ehui  IIm  mountains  on  the 
«e«t  of  the  riTer  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  a  hilly 

rccrion,  in  which  tracts  of  fertile  and  cultivated  land  :in> 
intermixed  with  sandy  hills.  Proceeding  iarther  north 
the  extent  of  the  fertile  grounds  decreases  until,  opposite 
the  town  of  Ning-hia  [Tanoui;  vol.  xxiv.,  p.  31  J,  it  is 
replaced  by  the  Steppe  of  the  Onhii^  a  desert  whose  sur- 
face is  mostly  covered  with  sand-hills,  deslitiife  of  wood, 
and  nearly  of  vegetation,  but  in  the  numerous  depressions 
between  them  are  extensive  meadows  and  pasture-grounds, 
intermixed  with  tracts  covered  with  thick  bushes,  the 
haunt  of  numerootwild  animals.  Few  and  limited  tracts 
of  this  countiy  are  cultivated,  but  the  Tshoroe  Mongols 
inrtth  their  numerous  herds  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the 

E-ninsula  surrounded  by  the  most  northern  bend  of  the 
oang-ho.    On  the  west  of  the  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Ning-hia,  is  a  mountain-range  called  HolangShan, 
which  however  does  not  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  probably 
not  to  mora  than  from  8000  to  4000  ftet  abovo  mk  surface 
of  the  river,  and  is  stated  not  to  exceed  3  or  4  miles  in 
■width.    Its  eastern  declivity  is  overjfrown  with  forests. 
The  trai  t  of  country  between  the  Holane  8han  and  the 
rtvei  is  several  miles  in  width,  and  well  cultivated,  its  soil, 
though  sandy,  being  rendered  fertile  by  numerous  canals 
which  are  fM  by  the  waters  of  the  river.  But  this  fertiUty 
decreases  in  proieeeding  northwatd,  and  disappears  entirely 
when  the  river  passes  40"  N.  lat.    In  these  parts  Ritter 
places  the  groat  est  elevation  of  the  Gobi,  or  Great  I)e?<>rt, 
and  the  river  at  its  most  northL'ni  course  runs  in  a  valley 
£»-reatly  depressed  below  the  surface  of  that  extensive  table- 
land, but  it  does  not  appear  tliat  it  has  a  lx)ttom  along  its 
l>ed.  nor  that  anv  traot  coatlfoooB  to  it  is  cultivated.  The 
ed?e  of  the  Ckwi  being  nwwned  by  unfaitermpted  roehj 
masses,  whic  h  arc  known  by  the  name  of  In-shan,the  river 
i.s  compelled  to  nin  eastward  until  it  arrives  at  the  numer- 
ous  ranges  which  traverse  Northern  China  east  of  the 
Hoang-^  and  are  otfsets  of  the  Khing-khan  Mountains  of 


Mongolia.  fMoNoouA,  vol.  xv.,  p.  328.]  It  is  certainly 
remarkable  that  in  a  course  of  more  than  BOO  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  ThiaiMhui  to  tba  plaoa  wbcrathe  Uoau- 
ho  bends  towards  the  south,  not  a  single  river  d)ove  tfis 

size  of  a  rivulet  increases  its  volume  of  water,  and  this  fact 
more  than  any  other  indicates  the  extraordinary  nature  ol 
the  country  which  extends  along  this  part  of  its  course. 

Where  the  Uoang-ho  flows  aouthward  ita  course  is  veir 
impeifeotly  known,  as  it  has  been  seen  by  the  Jesuib 
only  at  a  few  places,  where  thev  were  obliged  to  pass 
it  Below  the  mouth  of  the  liver  Targhuen  (40" 
N.  lat.)  its  width  amounts  to  about  HOO  feet,  and  laither 
down,  at  Paote-tsheou,  it  is  from  120u  to  14U0  teet  across^ 
and  so  rapid,  that  the  imperial  court  requiied  three  cteys 
to  pass,  though  great  reparations  had  be«i  previously 
madie  for  tliat  purpose.  It  is  observed  that  at  thu  pert  the 
current  can  only  be  stemmed  by  vessels  when  they  have  a 
strong  wind  in  their  favour,  and  that  it  cannot  be  used  as 
a  regular  means  of  water-commuincalion.  Farther  down, 
at  Lung-men  (the  throat  of  dragon),  the  bed  of  the  nver 
was  originally  narrowed  by  projecting  high  rocks,  aiid  aho 
at  some  other  places,  but  the  rocks  have  been  removed  by 
art  and  the  bed  'of  the  river  thus  widened.  This  proves 
that  the  lowest  part  of  its  middle  courM?  is  used  as  a  navi- 
gable channel.  In  these  parts,  but  the  place  is  not  more 
exactly  indicated,  are  cataracts  or  rapids,  which  by  the 
Jesuits  are  compared  to  those  of  the  JNile.  On  both  sides 
of  the  river  high  ranges  lie  in  sneh  a  direction  that  they 
traverse  the  bed  of  the  river  obliquely,  and  hence  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  its  course  in  tins  region  forms  short  and 
abrupt  bends  in  the  form  of  a  zigzag,  but  the  maps  do 
not  indicate  them  clearly.  The  numt>er  of  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  Hoan^-ho  is  very  great,  but  most  of  them  of 
moderate  size,  except  the  Fen-ho,  which  joins  it  below 
Lung-men,  and  the  Lu-ho,  whose  mouth  is  at  no  great  dis* 
tance  above  that  of  the  Wei-ho  or  Hoai-ho.  'liiese  two 
rivers  run  about  250  miles.  The  country  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  is  covered  with  a  succession  of  mountain-ranges 
and  valieye.  The  mountains  rise  to  a  great  elevation,  but 
nut  above  the  snow-line,  and  eontain  many  metalite  ore* 
and  other  minerals,  among  which  coals  are  named.  The 
valleys  are  genenilly  very  wide  and  well  cultivated,  pro- 
dueniii;  every  kind  ui  cjiain  which  does  not  require  a  great 
degree  of  heat,  lor  tlus  region  experiences  severe  cold  in 
winter. 

Immt  Comrte^The  lower  comae  of  the  Hoang-ho  begins 
at  the  sharp  bend  where  at  the  confluence  of  the  Wei-ho 

it  turns  suddenly  eastward  and  enters  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  China.  The  general  course  of  the  nver  is  to  the 
east  up  to  Its  mouth,  a  distance  exceeding  (iTjU  miles.  It  is, 
as  It  were,  the  continuation  of  its  affluent  the  Wei-ho,  which 
also  runs  in  that  direction,  and  joins  the  river  where  it 
begins  to  flow  eastward.  The  Wei-ho  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  affluents  of  the  Hoang-ho.  Its 
course  probably  does  not  fall  short  of  400  miles.  It  rises 
in  the  extensive  mountain-masees  which  lie  on  the  Iwun- 
dar)  -line  of  China  Proper,  between  84*  and  36"  N.  lat.  and 
102"  and  103°  E.  long.,  and  are  considered  as  the  noithero 
part  of  the  Yun-liag  Mountains,  and  its  farther  bianchee 
are  found  where  IhePe-lint,'  or  Northern  r.mgc  is  detached 
from  the  great  mounlain-maAs  and  extends  eastward. 
For  about  one-half  of  its  course  the  Wei  -ho  flows  through  a 
narrow  valley  between  steep  and  high  mountains,  and  we 
know  nothing  more  of  it ;  at  Pao-ki  it  enters  a  large  valley, 
which  widens  GOOsidend>ly  in  proceeding  farther  east:  but 
at  the  place  where  the  river  joins  the  Hoang-ho  it  is  shut 
in  by  two  mountain-ridgcs,  one  advanoint,'  Irom  the 
north-east  into  the  shaip  bend  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and  the 
other  being  an  oftset  of  the  Pe-ling  Mountains,  and 
approaching  close  to  the  water's  edge.  The  mountain^ 
pass  thus  formed  by  these  tiro  ridges  and  travened  by 
the  Hoaog-bo  is  called  Thung-kuan,  and  is  famous  in  the 
history  of  China.  The  valley  of  the  Wei-ho  must  be  of  great 
extent,  and  ol  uncommon  t'eitiji! y.  as  the  Ui-gest  ol  its  towns, 
Si-ngan-loo,  more  than  once  ha-s  been  the  capital  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  even  many  centuries  after  the  court  had  left  it, 
this  plaee  waa  compared  by  the  Jesuits  with  Peking  in  size. 
From  this  town  downwards  the  river  certainly  n  navigable, 

but  we  do  not  know  how  far  upward  its  naviE^a'.nlity  extends. 
The  great  roml  leadinu;  Iruin  Peking  to  the  southern  pro- 
vinces, especially  to  Sii-tclui-an  and  Vun-nan,  lies  through 

the  lower  part  of  this  valley;  and  Irom  Paoki  it  .'ei^ 
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wiuthward  ovt  r  the  Pc-linc  nvntie  by  a  mountain  ro»d,  • 
which.  I'oi  tlio  dilhculUe:.  il  prest-nU,  nuil  the  art  and  labour 
With  which  they  have  been  overcome,  doe»  not  appear  to 
be  iaCnnor  to  uie  road  over  the  Simplon  in  Switzerland. 
TInf  mid  kftda  to  Mian-kian,  on  the  Han-kiang,  and 
thence  Twre  leeiBioontainoui  region  to  Tahung-tu-foo. 

After  the  Hoane-ho  has  left  the  PMiflf  Xluiac-laaii,  it 
ententhe  great  plain  of  Northern  Chiiut;  Init  not  imme- 
diately the  low  land,  as  lor  more  than  150  miles  itji  courat 
lies  through  a  hill v countrj-,  \\hich  extends  eastward  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Lu-ho.  Along  the  river  licNccr  i>  a  low 
tract,  whid^  growa  wider  in  proceeding  .east  ward ;  and  its 
ioil«  wlueh  is  formed  of  alluThim,  ia  verv  fertile  and  well 
cultiTated.  The  hilla  abo.  haring  fcnenJly  not  veiy  ateep 
declivities,  have  been  uibjected  to  eolttvetion  bjrmeanaof 
terraces.  Ha\inc;  been  joined  bv  the  I.u-ho,  whiih  river 
run«  in  the  same  direction  as  tlie  Iloang-ho  about  -JHJ 
miles,  the  preat  river  paj^ses  into  the  lowlands.  At  this 
place,  according  to  historical  records,  the  Hoang-ho 
m  fbraur  timee  divided  into  two  branches,  of  which  the 
northern  ran  to  the  nOfth>ea*t  and  north,  iod  fell  into  the 
Gulf  of  Petcbeli.  This  arm  aeena  to  have  been  the  prin- 
cipal branch,  and  to  have  been  very  much  nayipated  ;  but 
at  some  later  period  it  Ix'came  unfit  lor  naviijation,  like 
the  Pelusian  arm  ol'  the  Nile.  AVe  do  not  know  when  nor 
under  what  circunutances  this  happened.  It  is  however 
certain  that  on  the  northern  aide  ot  the  river,  between  tlie 
month  of  the  Lu-ho  and  the  town  of  Kki-long-foo.  nocMses 
eeenr.  which  are  so  ezten^ve  thet  fbejr  can  only  be  tra- 
versed in  several  days.  In  these  swampy  grounds  origi- 
nates a  river,  called  Wei-ho,  which  runs  nortlnvai-d,  and 
whoae  wnters  in  the  lower  part  ol  i1>  course  are  iwed  to 
feed  the  Greet  CeneL  It  ia  vet>  probable  that  tiiis  Wei-ho 
ia  the  antieBt  cfannnel  of  the  northern  branch  of  the 
Hoeng>ho. 

At  present  the  Hoang-ho  nina  in  one  cheimel  caatwerd, 

and  near  the  town  of  Kai-fong-foo  it  borders  on  a  very  low 
and  flat  country,  which  is  exposed  to  occasional  over- 
flowings, which  jn  China  are  more  feared  than  war,  pla^e, 
and  famine.  As  the  adjacent  country  is  very  low,  il  was 
at  an  early  period  considered  necessary  to  protect  it 
against  the  inundationa  by  dikea,  built  of  quanied  granite, 
or  great  strength.  These  dikee  extend  about  100  miles 
alonp  the  MHithern  banks  of  the  river.  This  hat!  the  effect, 
which  has  also  been  experienced  in  the  Fo  and  the  Rhine, 
of  raising  the  bed  of  the  river,  so  that  even  when  the 
river  is  low,  its  surface  is  considerably  above  the  adjacent 
plain.  This  plain,  whose  soil  is  excluaively  formed  by 
alluvial  detritus,  ia  of  extraofdinaiy  fertility,  and  covered 
with  almost  innumerable  Yillagea  and  towns.  When 

therefore  the  river,  bciiit;  nnu^ually  swollen,  brenk-i  thnmi^h 
the  dikes,  the  lo*a  of  lile  and  pro}ierty  is  immense  ;  and  as 
the  country  subject  to  such  inundations,  accordini;  to  the 
opinion  of  Barrow,  is  equal  in  area  to  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  the  truth  of  the  assertion  made  by  the  emperor 
Khien-loof  to  Lord  Macartniy,  that  the  Hoang-Ix>  gave 
him  more  tivmble  than  all  the  other  cares  of  government, 
may  be  understood  in  its  ftill  force.  Beside-;  tlie  reg;ular 
expenses  for  mamtainins;  the  dikes  in  i  epair,  uhu  h  annually 
amount  to  more  than  a  inillinn  nf  pmii;ds  stci  lm^.  i^ovem- 
ment  is  always  anxious  to  contiive  some  means  of  averting 
the  catamitieeof  inundations.  The  emperma  Khangi  and 
Khien-loiv  eq>eeially  have  done  moch  towards  that 
object  In  the  reign  of  the  last-mentioned  monarch  a 
lar^^e  canal  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding:  the  too 
preat  accumulation  of  water  m  the  Hoanc-ho.  This  new 
canal  beffins  at  Y-fong-hien,  in  the  piovimc  of  Honan, 
and  extends  in  a  south-eastern  direction  to  an  arm  of  Lake 
Hung-tseu-hu  (hu  signifies  lake).  This  canal  is  nearly 
IW  miles  long,  and  it  ia  stated  that  it  had  the  effect  of 
lowering  the  general  surlhee  of  the  river  bjr  about  7D  feet. 
I.ar,:o  tracts  of  land  which  formerly  were  always  under 
watir  have  been  laid  dry  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation. 

Abcii*  70  miles  above  its  mouth  the  Hoanp-ho  receives 
a  great  supp.y  of  water  by  the  channel  by  which  Lake 
Hung-tseu-hu  discharges  its  waters.  This  lake  receives 
not  only  the  waters  brought  from  the  Hoang-ho  by  the 
New  Cual,  but  ahe  tboae  of  the  river  Hoei-ho.  The 
numerous  rivers  which  unite  with  the  Hoai-ho  drain  the 
extensive  country  which  extends  Iwtween  the  Hoang-ho 
and  Yang-lse-kiani:,  and  most  of  them  rise  in  the  most 
eastern  ott'set  of  the  Fe-ling  ivnge,  which  ia  known  by 


the  name  of  Mu-ling,  and  divides  the  pfo\tnse  Honan 

Ironi  Ilujic.  The  two  largest  brar.ehcs  arc  called  Vnchoi 
and  Huai-ho.  and  when  the  tirst  named,  which  rises  not 
far  from  the  banks  of  the  Lu-ho,  is  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal branch,  the  whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds  4U0 
mues.  The  country  drained  by  this  river  is  flat,  but  ap- 
pears to  be  less  fertile  than  Other  portiooa  of  the  gnat 
plain.  A  short  distance  belowthc  place  where  the  channel 
of  Lake  Hung-tseu-hu  unites  with  the  Hoang-ho  are  the 
two  entrances  of  the  Great  Canal,  which  are  lined  with 
(|u;Lys,  built  of  large  square  pieces  of  (franite  and  marble, 
and  are  nearly  a  mile  wide.  Tlie  Chinese  who  navi- 
gate the  caMU  consider  the  passage  of  the  river  dan- 
gerous, on  account  of  the  great  raptditjr  of  the  current, 
which  (Irequently  carries  the  iwrges  nr  below  the  opposite 
entrance.  We  have  no  aecontit  iit  nil  respecting'  the 
course  of  the  IIoan;;-lio  between  ttie  canal  and  its  em- 
bouchure in  the  Hoan[;-hai  or  Yellow  Sea. 

(Du  Halde's  Detcnption  (Jeographique,  Jlistoriqur, 
Ckrtmologique,  ^-c.  de  i  Empire  de  la  Chine;  Staunton's 
AutMtmtie  AeecnaU  ^  Lard  Macartntf/'t  BaibMM  lo 
China;  Barrowls  TVotwIr  in  China;  Ellis,  Journal i^the 
Proceedings  uf  the  late  K/nl'aysij  to  China  by  Lord  Am- 
hrrxt ;  Abel's  \at  rttlin'  vf  a  J^jurney  in  the  Interior  of 
fhiua;  K]dipro{Wa  Mt'inoiresreiati/t  4  tMes  Rittcr'a 
Erdkunde  ron  A*ien,  vol.  i.  and  iiiO 

YELLOWSTONE  RIVER.  [ILaaiaaim  RivsB.] 
Y£M£N.  [Arabia.] 
YENE8EI.   [Altai;  Stnau-l 

YP:NISK1SK.  [Sihkkia.] 

YENITE  t  liiaitt,  Lu  vritc ,  occurs  nia.ssivo  and  crystal- 
lized. Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage 
parallel  to  the  long  diagonal ;  the  lateral  taces  of  the 
priamoaoally  longitudinally  striated.  Fracture  indistinct, 
uneven,  or  imperfectly  conehoidaL  Hardness  5*5  to  6 ; 
Brittle.  Colour  blade,  with  nabade  of  brown  or  green; 
streak  ttie  same.    Lustre  imperfectly  metallic  Opaque. 

Specific  gravity  3  994. 

MatttiveVanrties — Amorphous,  stnu  turc  cohnnrar.  com- 
pact. Before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  it  melts  easily  and 
without  eitervescencc  into  an  opaque  black  glass,  which  is 
magnetic :  by  i^aas  of  borax  a  yellowiah  gieen  almost 
opamie  i;lasa  is  obtained.  When  heated  in  muriatic  add, 
a  irclatinons  mass  of  silica  remains. 

Found  chiefly  in  the  Lsland  of  Elba  at  llio  la  Marina 
and  Cape  Calaniita,  in  crvstaN  ol  (■on>iderahle  siz«  ;  it  has 
been  discovered  also  at  Kuppcrberg  ui  Silesta,  at  Fossum 
in  Nonvay,  in  Siberia,  and  North  America. 

This  substance,  which  is  a  double  silicate  of  lime  and 
iron,  has  been  several  timaa  analysed ;  the  leaaHe  do  not 
greatly  differ:  the  anneied  are  those  oMatnad  by  Stt»- 
nieyer : — 

Silica  .  .  •  •  29*27^ 
Lime  .  .  .  ,  ISTTO 
Protoxide  of  iron  •  .  92*5^ 
Protoxide  of  manganese  l'S67 
Alunina  ....  0*614 
Water     ....  lass 


YEO.  river.  [Somersktsrirx.I 

YEOMAN.  YEOMANRY  CAVALRY.  Of  the  va- 
rious derivations  attributed  to  the  word  yeoman-^jang 
man,  young  man;  jemand.  anyone;  gemein,  common; 
goodman — perhaps  'gcmein'  or  'common'  i^  the  most 
probable.    A  yeoman  is  at  the  head  of  the  cia.s.ses  beneath 

f gentlemen  ;  he   is  in  legal  understanding  a  probus  ct 
egalis  homo,  who  may  dispend  of  his  own  freehold  40«. 
yearly.   In  an  antient  statute  (20  Bic.  II.,  c.  2, 1324)  thtqr 
(.'  Vadlei  appellei  yomen')  aw  prohibited,  in  common 
with  all  other  persons  under  the  rank  of  an  esquire,  tnm 
wearing:  any  ford's  livery  unless  they  form  part  of  the 
lord  s  household  ;  and  F(\'tescue  I'c.  2i)  ,  w  ho  w  rote  some- 
what more  than  half  a  century  niter  the  pa.s8inff  of  that 
Act,  says  that  there  are  yeomen  ^valecti)  who  can  spend 
out  of  their  pntrimony  60O  skutes  a  year,  a  sum  eqnal, 
according  to  aome  eompatalioa^  to  VHd.  The  terat  vwh 
man  iaoaed  in  inferior  offices  about  the  palace  ;  andtnere 
'  is  a  body  jniard  eallcd  the  yeomen  of  the  kinps  eiiard, 
,  established  by  HewyVII.,  and  by  some  w  riters  con.sidercd 
j  the  first  appro.tch  towards  a  .standing  army,  which  attends 
I  the  Idng  ugon  state  occasiona.   It  consists  cf  100  men 
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iMfaHed  in  tlw  oottmne  of  the  nxteenth  ecntuiy.  and 

commanded  by  a  captain  and  other  officers.  The  vulg^ar 
name  of  beef-eaters,  by  which  they  are  known,  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  butretiers,  from  their  having  bean  itttioMd  in 
ktatc  banuuetd  at  the  buffet  or  sidcboara. 

During  the  long  war  consequent  on  the  Avneh  revolu- 
tioUf  and  whibt  this  country  was  threatened  with  invasion, 
there  was  embodied  in  almost  every  county  a  mounted 
force  under  the  name  of.  Yeomanry  Cavair)-.  It  was 
subject  to  the  same  regulations,  when  on  service,  as  the 
miiitia,  and  consisted  of  volunteers,  of  whom  a  large  pro- 
portion were  gentlemen  or  wealth;r  faimtia;  tbigr  were 
mounted  and  in  most  respects  equipped  at  flmr  own  tiX' 
penee ;  but  they  received  pay  whilst  in  actual  service,  and 
there  was  some  small  allowance  made  by  the  crown  towards 
the  regimental  expenses,  such  as  tlie  permaneni  pay  of 
non-commUsioned  officers.  They  were  commanded  by  the 
!o.d.|,eutenant  of  the  cooflty,  who  gmolad  eonuiifliiou  to 
the  subaltern  offioen. 

Ttw  flnt  aet  fbr  embodying  corps  of  vohinteeit  ttaa 
passed  in  the  sprinp  of  173-1  f34  Geo.  III.,  c.  31).  It 
enacts  that  all  persions  who  may  during  the  war  then 
ratrinc:  voluntarily  enrol  themselves  under  officers  holding 
commissions  for  that  purpose  from  the  king  or  from  the 
lieutenants  of  counties,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  pay 
and  iball  be  aubiect  to  the  same  discipline  by  courts  mar- 
tiftl  composed  of  vohinteer  officers,  as  troops  of  the  line,  if 
on  beiaf  called  upon  by  thekitig:  in  case  of  actual  invasion 
or  appearance  of  invasion  they  shall  march  out  of  their  own 
counties  or  assemble  within  it  to  repel  such  invasion;  or 
if  they  shall  march  at  the  command  of  the  king  or  of  the 
lieutenant  or  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  suppress  riots  or 
tumults  within  it  or  the  adjacent  counties.  The  Act 
exempts  volunteers  fVom  the  militia;  it  gives  power  to 
mairi>.tnites  fo  billi  t  the  non-commisetioned  officers  and 
druiiimtrs  on  tavern  keepers  ;  and  grants  to  commissioned 
officers  a  ritrht  to  half-nay,  and  to  non-commissioned 
officers  the  benefit  of  Chelsea  Hoapital  if  they  are  diiabled 
when  on  actual  icrTiee. 

In  the  year  ITSS  another  Act  was  passed  (38  Geo.  III., 
c.  51),  to  fkcilifate  the  traininij  of  volunteer  corps  of 
cavalry,  who  arc  called  in  the  title  to  the  Act,  thougn  not 
in  the  body. '  yeomanry  cavalry."  It  authorizes  the  billet- 
ing of  the  privates  when  called  OOt  fo  be  trained,  and  it 
exempts  from  taxation  the  hotaea  uicd  in  the  eervice. 
AJter  the  short  peace  in  180^  the  proviaiona  of  the  pre- 
ceding Acts  were  renpwecl  (42  Heo.  Ill,,  O.  60)»  and  the 
existence  of  the  volunteer  corps  of  cavalry  (called  by  this 
Act  for  the  first  time  'yeomanry  cavalry")  was  revived  or 
continued,  without  reference,  as  in  the  previous  statutes,  to 
the  then  exietinf  war. 

Of  late  nan.  although  naiif  of  thmi  jeonanry 
Kfnmenta  snl]  exist,  they  are  ratlier  maintiuned  for  the 
purpose  of  amusement  and  pood  fellowship,  than  for  any 
practical  service ;  the  necesj>ary  awkwardness  of  the  men 
and  horses  in  military  evolutions,  and  their  want  of  that 
temper  and  self-control  which  distinguish  Britisb  troops  of 
the  line,  make  itdHUgflrous  to  employ  them  for  the  quell- 
ine  of  disturbanocii  and  this  the  more  because  they  are 
probably  themselvaitrongly  excited  by  the  local  questions 
out  of  which  the  disturbances  arise.  Thus  in  the  year 
iKl'J,  when  a  vast  meeting  was  held  at  Manchester,  it  was 
dispersed  by  the  yeomanry  of  that  district  aittt  glMt,  and, 
as  most  men  deemed,  needlem  carnage. 

According  to  a  Parliaoientaiy  Return,  there  were,  in 
1830^  338  troops  of  yeomanry  cavalry,  including  Hon 
officers  and  18,120  men,  at  a  cost  of  about  100,000/.  a 
year  to  the  nation.  In  1838  the  number  of  troops  was 
reduced  to  251,  and  the  privates  to  13.5S4.  Between  the 
yean  1816  and  1838  the  average  annual  expense  of  main- 
taining the  jreomanry  coq»  waa  128.000/. ;  the  greatest 
ooet  being  m  the  yeaia  182D,  1821,  and  1828;  wfieo  flie 
•muial  average  exceeded  192.000/.  [Ibum.J 

YEOVIL.  [SoMERSKTSHlKB.l 

YRSO.  [.Japan-.] 

YETLAND. 

YEW.  [Taxdi.] 

YEZD.  £PsMU,]mli.,47B.] 

YOGA  (from  the  Suaerit  radieal,  uuj, '  to  join  %  means 

the  complete  abstraction  from  all  worldly  objects,  by  which 
the  Hindu  ascetics  hope  to  attain  final  emancipation  from 
further  migrations,  and  union  with  the  universal  spirit 
(ParamtUtna).  It  chiefly  coniista  in  a  continual  medita* 

p.a,No.]7n. 


tion  on  the  aaered  mono^llable  Oir.  vthe  myitic  name 

of  the  deity),  profound  contemplation  of  the  divine  excel- 
lence, and  various  acts  of  self-denial.  The  horrible  tortures 
which  the  Yogit  commit  on  themselves  are  well  known, 
and  it  is  needless  to  repeat  them  here.  It  may  however 
be  necessary  to  mention  that  the  Yoga  is  oflen  praeliwd 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  eight  magical  propertiea 
of  power,  viz. : — shrinking  into  a  minute  form  to  which 
everything  is  pervious  (An'tma);  or  enlarging  to  a 
gigantic  body  {MahimH);  or  assuming  levity  {Laghnna), 
nsing  along  a  sunbeam  to  the  solar  orb ;  or  possessing  un- 
limiUd  reach  of  organa  iPrapti),  as  touching  the  moon 
wilh  the  tip  of  a  finger;  or  unbearable  weight  {GarimSt 
for  instance,  sinking  into  the  earth  as  easily  as  in  water) ; 
dominion  over  all  beings  (h'atwam) ;  faculty  of  changing 
the  counte  of  nature  ( ^'us'j/irawi  j ;  ability  to  accomplibh 
everjrthing  desired  {^FriJidinyam).  Consequently  a  Yogt^ 
imagined  to  have  aoquired  aueh  Iheiiltio,  la  to  vulgar  ap> 
preMmion  a  sorcerer,  and  ii  eo  xepraMmted  many  a 
drama  and  popular  tale.  In  the  Ptirfln*aB  and  other  wcrka. 
Yoga  very  oUen  means  matjic.  or  the  art  of  deluding. 

Yoffa  IS  also  tlie  name  of  a  branch  of  the  Sankhya  school 
of  philosophy,  for  an  accOltOt  Of  which  OeO  SAMeCVr  LaW- 

OUAQB  AND  LlTERATyRB. 

YONNE,  a  department  of  central  France,  bounded  on 
the  north-east  by  the  deparunent  of  Aube,  on  the  east  by 

the  department  of  Cfite  dt)r,  on  the  Muth  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Nit'vre,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Loiret,  and  nn  the 
north-west  by  that  of  Seme  et  Mame.  The  department 
lies  between  47"  20*  and  18  21'  N.  lat.,  and  between  2"  55' 
and  4°  20'  £.  long.  The  form  of  the  department  is 
irregular ;  its  greatest  dimenuon  or  length  u  from  the 
banx  of  the  Yonne  at  Villeneuve-la-Guiard,  above  Mon- 
tereau-fauIt-Yonne,  in  the  north-west,  to  the  junction  of 
the  three  departments  of  Yonne,  Nicvre,  and  Cote  d  Or  in 
the  south-east,  82  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth  at  right 
angles  to  the  length  is  from  the  border  of  the  department 
of  Aube  near  Neuvy  to  the  junction  of  the  three  depart- 
ments of  Yonne,  ^n%vre,  and  Loiret,  83  milei.  The  area 
of  the  department  is  estimated  at  2S2lBauare  miles,  being 
considerably  larger  than  the  average  of  tne  French  depart- 
ments, and  larger  than  any  Enjrlisli  county  except  \ork- 
shire.  The  population  \n  1826  was  342,116;  in  1831, 
352,487 ;  and  in  1838,  355,237,  showing  an  increase  in  the 
laet  five  veaia  of 27BO,  m  about  0*8  per  cent,  and  giving 
120  iniwMtanti  to  a  iqnare  mile.  In  amount  of  population 
it  is  considerably  below  the  aveiaije  of  the  departments, 
and  in  density  of  population  still  farther  below  the  average. 
Aiixerre,  the  capital,  is  88  miles  in  a  direct  line  south- 
east from  the  barriers  of  Pahs,  or  100  miles  by  the  road 
through  Melun,  llontcreMi<Aiilt>Yoiiiiei  Pont^aur-Yonne^ 
Sena,  and  Joigiqr. 

The  department  haa  no  monntaim;  but  it  has  in  many 
parts  an  undulating  surface  ;  the  highest  ground  is  toward 
the  south-western  corner,  where  the  low  hills  which  sepa- 
rate the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Seine  cross  the 
department.  The  country  about  A%'allon  is  comprehended 
in  the  granitic  district  of  Morvan  ;  the  rest  of  Uie  depart- 
ment south-east  of  a  line  drawn  from  Cosne  on  the  Loire, 
by  Auxerre,  toward  Troyes,  is  occupied  by  the  oolitic  and 
other  formations  which  intervene  between  the  cretaceous 
and  the  new  red-sandstone  groups,  and  the  part  of  the 
department  which  is  north-west  oi  such  line  is  occupied  bj 
the  cretaccouf  formations  which  surround  the  chalK-baain 
of  Paris.  Iron-ore  ia  obtained ;  fireeatone,  eandatone, 
and  stone  suitable  for  lithography  are  quarried ;  and  gun- 
flints,  and  red  and  yellow  ochr»»,  are  procured.  A  mine  of 
lead  and  silver  was  worked  in  the  middle  ages  near 
Avallon :  the  working  was  resumed  in  the  last  centuiy, 
but  was  soon  abandoned. 

The  department  belonga  almcat  entirely  to  the  baaia  of 
the  Sane.  Some  parte  alonr  tlie  weatem  border  are 
drained  by  the  Tx)ing ;  and  by  tne  Ouanne,  the  (  'lery,  the 
Bex,  and  the  Lunain,  all  of  them  small  afEucnts  of  the 
Loing;  the  central  and  eastern  parts  are  diained  by  the 
Yonne ;  by  the  Cure,  the  Serein,  the  Arman^on,  the 
Tholon,  the  Vrin,  and  the  Vannes,  feeders  of  the  Yonne  ; 
and  b/  the  Yoisin  (with  it*  affluent  the  Couaia),  and  the 
Armanet,  feeden  reqwctively  of  the  Ctare  and  tiie 
Armancon. 

The  Loing  and  its  feeder  the  Ouanne  rise  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  department,  and  have  a  north-western 
course  into  the  adiacent  department  of  Loiret,  in  which 
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Hwlr  Junction  takes  place.  Tlie  other  feeders  of  1  he  1-oing  ! 
have  only  their  sources  And  the  Upper  part  of  their  eoune 
in  this  derailment. 

'Hie  Yonne  fiaee  in  the  department  of  NiiHro.  near 
Chtteau-Chinon ;  and  flow*  DorthHiorth-weMl  bv  Chiteau*  ; 
Chinon,  Moreeatix,  Tannay,  and  CtamCef ,  into  the  depart-  \ 
ment  of  Yonne.  Its  t-onisv  ihronirh  thb department  is  on 
Itie  whole  still  nor1h-noith-«e-t  :  it  passes  Coulanpes. 
Cli3tel-le-Censoy,  Mailly-le-( "hil'iau,  Cia%ant  (jusi  above 
which  it  receives  the  Cure  on  the  riiiht  bank).  Auxerre, 
Jolgny  (,l>etween  these  towns  it  receivt,-s  the  Serein  and  the 
Anaanfoa, both  on  the  right  bank):  and  just  below  Juignv 
it  receives  the  Tholon  and  Vrin,  both  on  the  left  bank),  St. 
J«li«n,Villeneuve-le-Roy,  Sens  (near  which  it  receives  the 
Vannes  on  the  ritfhl  wink,  Pont-«ur-Yonne,  and  ViUe- 
neuve-la  Guiard.  Below  Villeneiive-Ia-GuiHrd  it  quit>-tho 
department  and  enters  that  of  Seine  et  Marne,  through 
which  it  flows  a  short  distance  west-north-west  to  Monte- 
feau-&uit-Yonne,  where  it  unites  with  the  Seine.  Its 
whole  course  mav  be  c^nated  at  about  190  miles,  namely, 
about  M  in  the  department  of  Niivre,  about  88  in  that  of 
Yonne,  and  6  in  that  of  Seine  et  Mame.  The  river  is  em- 
ployed for  floatini;  timbor  Worn  near  its  «r>urce  :  at  Clanifcy 
tlie  timber  us  lorined  into  trams  or  latl^.  and  floated  down 
to  Auxerre.  At  Auxerre  the  navii^'n'M-i  fumnunu-es,  arid 
extends  for  about  GO  mile^  the  greater  part  of  tt  in  this 
department.  Tiie  official  statement  {^ves  tiw  navigatioD 
of  the  rivar  in  this  department  at  04  miles. 

The  Care  rises  in  the  department  of  Niivre,  and  flowa 

notlh-north-wi'st  into  the  dtparfment  of  Yonne,  and  by  St. 
.Mure  and  4'ermanton  into  the  river  Yonne:  its  whole 
course  may  be  eatiniatcd  at  nhove  50  miles,  nbiml  lialf  of 
which  is  in  this  denartnieiit.  It  is  u»ed  fortiuatiiu;  timl)er. 
The  Voisin,  which  joins  the  Cure,  and  its  feeder  the 
Cousin,  both  rise  in  the  department  of  Cdte  d  Or.  and  flow 
north-west;  the  length  of  the  Voisin  it  about  30  miles,  and 
of  the  Cousin  about  14.  Tho  Serein  rivo?;  in  the  dojiart- 
ment  of  C'ole  d Or,  and  flows  uurlh-nortJi-wi'>t  intti  the  de- 
partment of  Yonne,  where  it^  course  is  at  first  in  the  same 
direction,  but  aHerwards  it  bends  more  tov^ards  the  west : 
it  passes  Montn'-al,  L'Isle,  Noyers,  Chablis,  Ligny-le- 
Chfttel,and  Seigneley,  and  falls  into  the  Yonne.  Its  whole 
eoofse  is  more  than  80  miles,  about  two-thitds  of  it  in  thia 
dejMrtment. 

The  Arman^n  rises  in  the  department  of  COte  d'Or, 
and  flows  north-norlli-west  by  Simur  into  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonne,  through  which  it  flows  north-west 
by  Nuits,  Raviires,  Ancy-le-Frane,  Tanlay,  Tonnerre, 
Epineuil,  and  Dannemoine ;  then  westward  by'Ht.  Florentin 
and  Brienon  into  the  Yonne.  Its  whole  coune  may  be 
estimated  at  about  92  miles,  about  36  in  the  department  <^ 
Cate  d'Or,  and  56  in  that  of  Yonne.  The  Armance  belongs 
chiefly  to  the  department  of  Auhe  :  its  length  is  about  "27 
miles,  onlv  6  or  7  of  which  are  in  the  dt-iiartnu-nt  of 
Yonne.  l(oth  the  Armanijon  and  its  feeder*,  int  Indinf:  Iho 
Arniauce,  are  used  for  floating  timber :  below  the  jum  tion 
ol  the  Armance  the  timber  is  fornunl  into  rafts  or  trains. 
ThaTboloa  ia  17  mileaiong,  the  Vtin  17  milea^and  the 
Vannes  ahoat28 :  the  last  rises  tn  the  department  of  Aube, 
and  flows  wpjitward,  pa.ssing  Villeneuve-lWichoveijtn'. 
Foissy.  and  L'hrgy ;  it  is  used,  as  well  as  the  \'iin,  fur  fluat- 
ing  timber. 

M.  Mitiin  (Foi/"k tiant  let  du  .\Tiiii  de  la  France, 
tih.  ill.)  thosdesi'i  ibcs  the  manner  of  sending  timber  down 
tfieae  eticams :— *  One  is  Muticulariv  pleasra  to  aee  ]mb 
with  the  rapid it3r  of  a  birds  fli||^t  tnoae  Ion;  and  narrow 

rflt^s  called  "trains,"  which  convey  to  P:iris  a  considerable 
part  of  the  wood  necessary  for  tlic  consumption  of  that 
great  city.  This  wood  is  cut  in  the  forot,  made  into  Iocs 
for  the  fire,  or  squared  for  timber.  The  wooii  for  this  last 
purpose  is  conveyed  in  eaniagcsto  the  bank  of  the  river 
and  put  into  boats.  The  logs  are  marked  with  the  pro- 
prietor's mark,  taken  to  the  little  streams  which  flow  into 
the  Yonne,  and  thrown  indiscriminately  in.  Persons  are 
appointed  along  the  banks  of  these  streams  to  watch  that 
the  logs  pursue  their  course.  The  Cure,  the  Anian<;on,  and 
the  Vannes  are  ttie  nvers  whicli  brinsj  down  this  floating 
wood.  At  their  outfall  the  logs  arc  stopped,  and  the  per- 
sons employed  diaUluniish  by  the  mark  those  which  belong 
to  each  proprietor.  The  logk,  tied  together  with  twigs,  are 
ptoeed  on  noUow  venels  or  floata  ranged  at  intervau,  and 
Ibrai  **tiaiML'' each  guided  by  three  men,  to  Fatla,  These 
bold  pUota  lUlAiUy  fiiUow  tlM  windinga  or  the  Inaka, 


avoid  the  shoal?,  with  which  Ihcy  are  well  acquainted,  and 
cxhiliit  their  qKic);si;.'l/.cii;ic-s  anil  all  tlieir  '>kill  in  shoot- 
ing the  bridE;es,  throuirh  which  they  pass  a«  |uick  as  light- 
ning: the  hc.-id  of  the  train  s  scarcely  seen,  when  in  an 
instant  it  is  already,  &r  off.  As  aoon  as  the  train  arrivea 
at  the  wharft  at  Puis,  men  plunge  into  the  water  up  to  the 
middle,  pull  it  to  pieces,  and  pile  the  logs  in  the  wood- 
yard.  However,  a  sudden  rising  of  the  waters  or  a  hard 
IVosi  sonietimcs  oi  (  asii  ius  terrible  disasters :  sometimes  also 
in  a  r>  r2:otl'ul  moment  the  frail  construction  is  allowed  to 
trt-t  ul  ol  its  course,  the  train  strikes  against  the  jiier  of  a 
bridge,  breaks,  and  the  water  ia  covered  with  the  wrecks, 
which  are  picked  up  by  a  crowd of  people,  but  without  the 
proprietor  Dcing  able  to  recover  more  than  a  veiy  small 
part.' 

There  arc  two  navigable  canals  in  the  department,  named 
from  the  provinces  through  which  they  pass.  The  Canal 
de  Bourgognc  connects  the  river  system  of  the  Seine  with 
that  of  (he  Rhone.  It  commences  in  the  Yonne,  and  passes 
up  the  valley  of  the  Armanfon  chiefly  on  the  right  or 
north-east  bank  of  that  river,  then  up  the  valley  of  the 
Brenne,  a  feeder  of  the  Armanfon,  and,  crossing  tlie  hilla 
which  separate  the  ba.sin  of  the  Seine  from  that  of  the 
Khunc,  follows  the  valley  of  the  Ouchc  till  it  terminates  in 
the  Saone  at  St.  Jean-ih  -I.osr.c.  Ttie  summit-level  is  a» 
Pouilly  in  the  department  of  COte  d"Or,so  that  all  the  part 
of  the  canal  which  is  in  this  department  (of  Yonne), 
officially  stated  at  91.638  n£trea(about  57  miles),  ia  on  the 
idde  of  the  descent  fmm  the  Bonm!t>leve1  to  the  Yonne : 
this  descent  is  of  311  metres  (aho'A  1020  fee1\  and  Is 
eff'ected  by  11.''j  locks.  This  canal  was  projected  bv  Henri 
IV.,  but  was  not  cummoneed till  177^);  and  if  finislied  'of 
which  we  have  no  certain  information)  has  been  com- 
pleted only  within  a  very  few  vears.  TheClaoa)  du  Nive> 
naia,  called  also  Canal  de  Coloncelle,  commences  in  the 
Loire  at  Deeire,  in  the  department  of  Nl^vre.  21  milea 
above  Ncvcrs.  and  passes  up  the  \ alley  of  the  .ivron,  in- 
cluding part  of  the  course  of  that  liver  in  its  line  ;  at  the 
head  of  the  valley  the  summit-levil  lu  arly  2^  miles  h)ni: 
is  carried  by  a  tunnel,  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  under  the 
mountain  ot  Cokweelle.  Ttom  the  summit-level  the  canal 
descends  to  the  cemnencement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Yonne  at  Ant erre,  a  considerable  part  of  the  oouraeof  that 
liver  above  .•\uxcrre  being  comprenendcd  in  it.  Hiat  pert 
of  the  canal  wluch  belongs  to  this  department,  including 
all  the  incorporated  part  of  the  course  of  the  Yonne,  it 
ofBciaily  stated  at  33  miles.  What  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  works  of  this  canal  we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 
The  descent  from  the  summit-level  towards  the  Loire  will 
be  effiseted  hf  S  loeka ;  that  towarda  the  Tonne  by  64 
locks. 

The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roadsi,  on 
.Tanuaiv  1.  is:r7.  was  six.  ha'ving  an  agcrctrate  Icnutb  of 
:i'lG  milc-S  of  wliich  '272  miles  were  in  good  repair,  34  miles 
in  bad  repair,  and  20  miles  unfinished.  The  Ttrincipal 
road."  are  tnose  from  Paris  to  Lyon  by  Auxerre  and  by  Dijon, 
both  of  which  are  of  the  first  class.  The  road  by  Auxerre, 
which  is  the  principal,  eirtetathc  departnent  on  the  north* 
east  side  near  Villcneuve-la-Goiard,  and  (btlows  the  valley 
of  the  Y'onnc.  pai^sintr  by  Pi  r.t-sur-Yonne,  where  it  crcKses 
the  Yonne  liom  the  Icll  Ijank  to  the  ri;rht ;  then  t>y  Sens, 
Villcneuve-le-Roy,  .Toiirny.  wlu  re  it  recrosse*  tiic  Yonne  to 
the  left  bank,  Auxerre,  where  it  cro.s-es  the  Yoimc  a  third 
time,  and  by  Vermanton  into  the  department  of  Cute  d'Or. 
It  formerly  passed  through  Avallon,  but  a  short  cut  haa 
been  made,  by  which  that  town  is  avoMed.  The  road 
through  Dijon  bratiches  off  to  the  left  from  l!ie  road  by 
Auxerre  at  .Joiirnv .  ami  follows  the  valley  ol  tlie  .\riiiaiu;on, 
passinj:  ttirouL^h  Ihii^iuin.  St.  P'lorciitiii.  Danncmoine,  Kni- 
neuil,  Tonneire,  Aney-le-Franc,  and  Nuits,  into  tin;  de- 
partment of  COte  d'Or. 

Roads  lead  from  Aaxerre  weat40uth-west  by  Tou^  and 
8t.  Fai^eau  to  Bonny  on  the  Loire,  in  the  department  of 
Niivre ;  south  to  Clam^cy,  Ncvers,  and  Moulins;  and 
north-north-east  by  St  Florentin  and  Neuvy  toTroyes  and 
ChSlons-sur-Mamc.  A  road  lc[itls  from  Sens  ea.stward  by 
Foissy  and  ViUeneuve-l  ArchevPuue  to  Troves;  from 
Tonnerre  eastward  by  Tanlay  to  Chfitillon-sur-Seilie;  And 
flrom  Avallon  westward  by  Vezclay  to  Clamiky. 

Hie  departmental  roads  had,  on  January  1,  1R37>  an 
amegate  h  r  -th  of  33S  milea.  218  milea  in  good  repair,  14 
lulea  oat  of  i ep.ur,  and  138 nilea  vniiilihea.  The  by-roiada 
and  lanes  were  reported  at  theaame  tiae  to  have  %  tenftb 
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«f  laOOC  mikii  ft  ilatMamt  MgfnmiQf  lo»  ld|h  to  be 
«omet 

In  its  means  of  eomnraniestion  tMs  department  was 

jtafed  by  Dupin,  la  \^27,  to  be  on  the  whole  con«iderably 
above  the  average  ol"  France ;  but  its  pre-eminence  wa« 
rather  in  its  means  of  water-communication  than  in  its 
roads,  in  which,  in  proportioa  to  it*  area,  it  was  lather  below 
the  average. 

The  area  of  the  department  comprehends  in  rotmd  num- 
bers about  1,800,(X)()  acres;  of  which  about  five-eig^hths, 
or  from  1,100,000  to  1,150.000  acres  are  under  the  plough. 
The  produce  in  wheat  is  considerably  below  the  average  of 
France  ;  maize  is  not  j^rown  at  all,  and  buckwheat  is  f^wn 
veiy  little ;  but  in  othar  kinds  of  ^rain,  oats,  cya,  maslin, 
or  wheat  and  rye  nixed,  and  especially  in  barlejf,  the  de- 
partment far  exceeds  the  avt'ni^t'.  Tlie  cultivation  of 
potatoes  is  levi  than  tlie  avt  iiigt:  ol  the  departments.  On 
the  wliolc  the  prodiiflion  in  ^i~aiu  is  greater  than  the  con- 
sumption of  tne  department,  and  above  1000  quartets  of 
oats  and  700  qjuaiim  of  braad^oni  ar«  MqpartM  to  other 
departraenta. 

The  frass  lands  amount  to  nemrtyflOuQQO  MNt,  the  eo»- 

mons  and  <  Iher  open  pastures  to  45.000.  TIm  department 
is  below  the  average  in  the  quantity  of  homed  eattle  bred, 
and  especially  in  the  numl)er  of  sheep.  In  the  number  of 
honea  it  is  also  below  the  average,  but  not  so  far  below  as 
in  the  number  either  of  homed  cattle  or  dwopi. 

The  vineyards  comprehend  above  90,000  acres,  and  in 
the  extent  of  these  and  in  the  quantity  of  wine  produced 
the  department  very  far  extiLds  the  average;  wine  is  in 
fact  the  htapie  prediction  of  the  department.  The  growth, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  was  estimated 
to  cxcseed  tht  avmgc  of  the  departinwits  in  the  proportion 
of  threo  to  oim.  A  fteat  quantity  ia  atttt  to  Pans  and  to 
the  departments  lower  down  the  Seine.  The  wines  are 
known  by  the  general  designation  of  '  vins  de  I3ai»f  Bour- 
Mi:i.e.'  or  '  Lo-.M  r  Burgundy  wines."  Some  of  them  are  in 
higli  repute:  the  red  wines  of  Dannemoiiie  or  Danemoine, 
Tonnerre.  and  Auxerre  are  of  the  first  class ;  and  those  of 
Cuv£e,  Clairion,  Boivin,  Migrenne,  Judas*  Pied'Kle-Rat, 
Rosoir,  Quitard,  Epineuil,  Irancv,  and  Coulanges-Ia-VI- 
neuse,  of  the  second  cla-ss.  01'  the  white  wines  those  of 
Tonnerre  and  L'hablis  are  of  the  tirst  chuss;  and  those  ot 
MiUy,  Malii^ny,  Pouuhy.  Chi(  hi^  Ficy,  and  Fontenay,  all 
near  Chabhs,  are  of  the  second  class.  Besides  these  there 
it  WLmuk  quantity  of  wine  of  aoaMwliat  inferior  character. 

Tm  orehards  and  gardens  oeeupjr  nearly  15,000  aorta, 
and  the  woodlands  above  380,000  acres.  In  the  extent  of 
woodland  the  dejarlnieiit  tar  (.'xcecds  the  average,  and 
the  exportation  of  timber  and  tirewood,  and  the  nianulac- 
tiire  and  exportation  of  charcoal,  are  important  branches 
of  industry.  A  oonsiderable  part  of  the  supply  of  Paris  in 
these  articles  comes  from  thia  departmam :  and  the  de- 
mand for  the  iron -works  and  glass-houses  of  the  depart- 
ment is  supplied.  The  iron-works  were,  in  1834.  only  five 
in  number;  they  comprehended  four  Inrnaccs  tVtr  niukine 

eig-iron  and  ten  forges  lor  the  manufacture  of  wrought- 
on.    Charcoal  was  used  simultaneously  or  •ttttlMtely 
with  other  fuel,  as  cOftl,  ooke^  turf,  or  wood. 

The  departnirat  k. divided  into  five  anondiaeinenta 

f  OIows  • 
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82 
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In  tho  ammdiawncnt  of  Auxerre  are  the  ftillowing 
towns :— Anxerre,  population  in  1826,  12348 ;  in  1831, 
1 1.4,39  (of  whom  10,989  were  in  the  town  itself) ;  in  18.36, 
11,575,  on  the  Yonne  rAuxKRHK.]  ;  Irancy.  Cravant,  St. 
Prix  or  St.  Brix  or  St.  Biis,  popuiiition  1710  for  the  town, 
or  1948  for  the  commune,  Maillv-le-ChAteau  and  Cou- 
Iftngaa  ^u^^Yonna,  on  the  Yonne;  Vermanton,  population 
29fl0  for  tlie  town,  orflBSO  forth*  whole  commune,  Chablis, 
population  2532  for  the  town,  or  2Sfi5  for  the  whole  com- 
mune,  Lignv-le-Chitel  and  Seigneley,  on  or  near  the 
Serein;  St.  ^orentin,  population  2\36  for  the  town,  or 
2442  for  the  whole  oommune,  oo  the  Anaancf ;  Coulaogea- 


la-Vinense,  Charentenay.  Toucy,  Ouanne,  and  tt.  flanveiir. 
in  that  pail  of  the  arrondissement  whioh  lies  west  of  the 
Yonne.  Irancy  is  known  for  the  wines  produced  in  the 
neiglllwurhood.  Oava  it  has  some  historical  interest  as 
the  wsew  of  a  severe  battle  in  }4Zi.  during  the  attempt  of 
the  English  under  Henry  V.  and  VI.  to  conquer  France. 
The  lordship  of  St  Brix  or  St  Prix  belonged  to  Loovoia, 
the  well  kiwwn  minietor  of  Louis  XTV.,  and  he  and  his 
descendants  attempted  in  vain  to  establish  manufactures 
in  the  place.  Wine  of  second  quality  grows  in  ttie  bottom 
in  wliich  the  linvn  stands.  At  Coulaiige!.-sur-Yorinc  lrni!» 
is  carried  on  in  wood  and  wine:  there  are  three  yearly  fairs. 
At  VermantoB  tndo  is  carried  on  in  firewood  ana  wine, 
and  thera  no  eiorm  yearly  fiiira.  Chablis  has  tmda  in 
the  OKcenant  whit*  wint  prodneed  hi  its  vineyards :  fhm 
are  seven  fairs  in  the  year.  Near  Chablis  are  the  traces  of 
a  Koman  road  from  Autissiodorum,  now  Auxerre,  to  An- 
dotnatunum  or  Lingones,  now  Langres.  Ligny-le-Chfltel 
and  Seigneley  have  productive  vineyards,  and  at  Seignelay 
some  twda  in  wool  and  some  manufactures  of  woollen  yam 
tad  COHM  woollen  cloth,  blanketa*  and  mj»,  are  carried 
oti:  there  are  seven  yearly  fain.    At  ftt.  Florentin,  an  ill 

laid  out  but  on  the  whole  h;in'lsome  town,  are  several  tan- 
yards ;  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  hemp,  tirewood,  and 
charcoal :  there  are  seven  yearly  fairs,  liie  town  stands 
on  a  hill :  the  fine  loflv  Gothic'  church  has  some  antient 
stained  glass  of  great  beauty,  aqd  there  are  an  antient 
public  fbuntaio  oi  Gothic  desipm  and  two  pleasant  public 
walks.  The  Canal  de  Bourgogne  is  carried  over  the  Ar- 
mance,  near  this  town,  by  a  beautiful  aqueduct  bridge. 
The  Normans  were  defeated  near  St.  Florentin,  a.d.  888, 
by  Richard,  duke  of  Bourgogne,  sumamed  Le  Justieitr. 
St.  nortntia  waa  baaiaged  in  vain  by  the  Inperiaiists  in 
MSB.  Ooahmgea-hi-l^tuBa  ia  aommtad  for  its  wina, 
from  which  its  distinctive  epithet  is  derived  Toucy  has 
productive  vineyaids  round  it,  and  some  manufRctures  of 
«oo!len  yam  and  coarse  linsey-wolsey  and  of  leather  are 
carried  on :  there  is  a  large  weekly  cattle-market.  St. 
Sauveur,  distinguished  fron  other  places  so  called  bjthe 
designation  of  8L  SiUvoar-en-Puiaaye,  m  in  tli«  Mirow 
valley  of  the  Loing,  on  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  near  ita 
«ourte.  The  townsmen  carry  on  trade  in  wood  and  wine: 
there  are  seven  yearly  fairs.  On  the  banks  of  the  Cure, 
near  the  .•*outh-eastern  Iwrder  of  this  arrondissement,  are 
the  grottos  of  Arcv,  which  have  been  popularly  reputed  to 
be  above  a  mile  long ;  but  those  acquiunted  with  the  lo- 
eali^  donot  aatimate  them  at  much  more  than  half  a  mile 
or  tlva  Anionga,  and  they  are  perhaps  not  so  lon^  as  that 
They  comprehend  a  surces^ion  of  caserns  communicating 
by  naiTow  pa^stages  so  low  that  they  can  only  be  traversed 
by  creeping  on  the  ground.  They  are  roofed  by  stalac* 
(ites  of  various  forms,  and  in  one  of  them  is  a  pool  of  un- 
known depth. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Avallon  are  the  folfowine 
towns  :—Avallon,  population  in  1«26,  5281 ;  in  1831,  5089 
for  the  town,  or  6569  for  the  whole  commune  ;  in  1836, 
5309.  near  the  Voisin  [Avallon]  ;  Vrf'zelay  and  St  More, 
on  or  near  the  Cure;  ChfiteHe-Censoy  on  the  Yonne; 
Monthbl  and  L'lale,  on  the  Serein ;  and  Joux-la-Ville,  in  lh« 
eountry  bolWMB  the  Can  and  the  Serein.  Yiathj  ta  an 
oh!  and  i]]-1niilt  town,  antiently  fortified  ;  it  is  on  a  hill  not 
far  lium  the  left  bank  of  the  Cure,  and  is  surrounded  by 
vineyards,  which  produce  tolei ably  good  wine.  The  churcn 
is  a  singularly  constmcted  building;  it  consists  of  two 
parts :  the  first  part,  into  which  the  three  outer  doors  open, 
IS  about  70  feet  long,  and  la  called  T^gliie  des  Catechu- 
mteea,'  *tlM  Oataohnmeni^  einnch;*  tlie  second  part  with 
which  the  first  part  communicates  by  three  other  doors,  is 
called  ' la  granae  ^glise,'  'the  great  church,'  and  is  about 
213  feet  long:  one  of  the  doors,  termed  by  Malte  Brun 
'the  middle  door,'  apparently  the  middle  of  the  three  com- 
municating between  the  two  parts  of  tha  ehureh,  is  onuir 
mented  with  rich  sculpture,  including  amonf  other  figtires 
an  antient  aodiac.  llie  choir  of  the  ehureh  is  very  fine, 
and  is  70  feet  high.  V^^^^clay  is  rich  in  historical  recollec- 
tions. At  a  council  held  here  a.d.  1145,  the  second  cru- 
sade waa  preached  by  St.  Bernard,  and  Louis  VII.  of 
Franee  and  many  of  his  nobles  took  the  cross.  In  the 
third  crusade,  Philippe  Auguste,  of  France,  and  Richard 
Coeur-de-Iion,  of  England,  united  their  forces  at  V6zelay, 
to  the  noml>er  of  100.000  warriors.   It  was  occupied  for 

Isome  time  by  the  Hugiienots  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century:  Theodore  Ikza  was  bom  in  the  town 
4Pa 
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The  towiMmen  evryon  trade  in  eorn  and  wood :  there  are 

twelve  yearly  f&irs.  There  are  mineral-waters  and  brine- 
■prings  near  the  town.  Ch&tel>le-Ce(uoy  has  some  iron- 
works. Mootrial  had  antiently  a  castle,  which  was  for 
•ome  kiuM  the  residence  of  Queen  Brunehaut,  and,  as  it  is 
■aid,  of  Fkaneois  or  Francis  I.  The  iMigllbourhood  pro- 
duces some  tolenbly  nod  wiiw.  There  an  Ave  fiuiy  in 
the  year.  JouX'1»>YiiM  h«s  faur  yearly  ftiin  Ibr  eora. 
wine,  cattle,  and  staves. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Joiiarny  are  the  followintj 
towns:— Joigny.  population  in  1826,5263;  in  1831.  4700 
for  the,  town,  or  5537  lor  the  whole  comn\une;  in  lB3ti, 
Mii,  on  the  Yonne ;  St.  JuUon  and  Villeneuve-le-Roy, 
populattoa  3784  for  the  town,  or  4966  for  the  wbolo  ooin- 
niano,  on  the  Yonne ;  Brilnon,  populatioa  9464  for  the 
town,  or  9B06  for  the  whole  commune,  near  the  Arman^on  ; 
St.  Far^fcau,  population  1519  for  the  town,  or  2132  for  the 
whole  commune,  and  Rleneau.  on  the  Loing ;  St.  Benoist 
and  Charny,  on  the  Ouanne  ;  Tonnerre,  on  a  small  affluent 
of  the  same  river ;  and  Dixmont  and  Cerisiers,  in  the  coun- 
tiy  on  the  rigM  bank  of  the  Yonne.  Joigny  was  in  the 
Latin  of  the  middle  ages  called  Joviniaevm ;  and  its  origin 
and  name  are  aaid  bv  some  to  be  derived  from  Jovinua»  a 
commander  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Gaul  in  the  reigns  of 
Julian,  Jovian,  and  Valentinian  I.  It  had  a  stronif  castle  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  was  the  capital  of  a  county.  The 
town  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  rising  from  the  ni^ht 
bank  of  the  Yonne.  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone 
bridge ;  along  the  bank  of  the  river  on  each  side  of  the 
bridge  extend*  a  broad  and  oiavatcd  quajr*  firontiiig  whieh 
is  a  handsome  eavalry  barradr.  The  town  is  nnounded 
by  an  antient  wall,  and  is  entered  by  six  pates  ;  the  streets 
are  very  steep,  narrow,  and  winding,  and  are  lined  lor  the 
most  part  with  wretched  houses,  among  which  are  minified 
a  few  of  better  construction.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
town  is  a  tine  ehltcau  or  castle,  the  windows  and  t«r- 
iM«a  of  whkih  eonmand  a  baautifiil  pramtct.  Near  it  ia 
tht  drateh,  tno  f ne  vaahod  nwf  of  wMen,  althoofh  mu- 
tUatiad,  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  town  lias  two  faubourgs 
or  suburbs:  one  at  the  foot  of  the  bndt^e,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Yonne.  The  town  h;is  some  subordinate  ju- 
dicial and  fiscal  offices,  two  hospitals,  a  communal  school, 
a  large  market-place,  and  a  theatre,  The  townsmen  trade 
in  oak-bark,  wood,  charcoal,  casks,  boons,  vrine.  which  is 
prodneed  in  the  nei^bourhood  of  «xm  quality,  bfandy, 
and  vinegar;  there  are  brandy-distiJieriea,  tan-yards,  and 
tile-yards ;  whiting  is  made.  There  are  four  yearlv  fairs 
for  corn,  cattle,  ciiarcoal,  casks,  and  hoops.  St.  Julian, 
distininiished  as  St.  Julien-du-Sault,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Yonne,  has  manufactures  of  polished  steel  articles  and 
jewellerv,  and  of  coarse  woollen  cloth ;  tliere  are  some 
tan-yards  and  a  bark  or  tan  mill.  There  are  four  yearly 
fairs  for  kitchen  and  hoiMcbold  utensils.  The  wine  of  thie 
Bcighboorhood  of  8L  JuHen  li  in  good  repute.  •  Ville- 
neuve-le-Roy, or  Villeneuvp-siir-Yonne,  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  over  w  hich  there  is  an  old  stone  bridge. 
The  piinnimi  elici  t  ol"  the  town  is  straight  and  handsome, 
with  a  gate  and  an  avenue  ol  trees  at  each  end ;  the  church 
is  near  the  centre  oi  Ilie  main  htreet,  and  has  M  dwant 
llront,  with  a  handsome  door  on  eaeh  side .  Ooaiia  mmlen 
eloth  and  leather,  and  a  confection  of  grapes  wMdikwell 
esteemed  at  Paris,  are  mode  ;  and  trade  is  carried  on  in 
wine,  wood,  and  charcoal.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs. 
Bri^non,  or  Hrinon,  sometimes  di.stin)fiii!,hed  by  the  epi- 
thet '  TAtchevSque,'  is  a  well  laid  out,  well-built,  handsome 
town.  The  townsmen  manufacture  woollen  yam,  coarse 
woollen  dotha,  and  leather,  and  cany  on  considerable 
trade  in  flre>wood,  which  is  floated  down  the  river 
Armaneon,  and  then  bv  the  Yonne  and  the  Seine  to 
Paris,  cnarcoal,  com,  and  linen ;  there  are  six  yearly  fairs. 
At  St.  Kargcaii  and  nieneau  trade  in  wood  is  earned  on. 
St.  Fargeau  has  seven  yearly  fairs.  Bleneau  wa.-*  the  scene 
of  a  battle  between  Cond6  and  Turenne  in  the  troubles  uf 
minoritv  of  Louis  XIV.  Dixmont  has  two  fairs  in  the  year, 
for  cattle,  wool,  and  hemp. 

In  the  arnnuUaacment  of  Sens  are  the  following  Uumtm : — 
Sens,  population  in  1826, 8685 ;  in  1831, 9^67  tor  the  town, 
or  9279  for  the  whole  commune,  and,  in  1R3G.  fX)95,  on 
the  Yonne  [Skms]  ;  Pont-sur- Yonne,  and  Villeneuve-la- 
Guiard,  population  17^4,  on  the  Yonne;  Cheroy,  on  the 
Lunain  ;  Soucy,  La  Chapelle-»ur-Oreu»e,  Sargines  or  Ser- 
nnes,  Voisines,  and  Thorieny,  in  the  country  on  the  right 
Sank  of  the  Yoaae  j  toi  VilteneaTe-l^ANhavtgiM^  f9fm>' 


tion  1960  for  the  town,  or  1991  for  the  whole  commune  ; 

Koih.s)',  Chig)-,  and  Le«  Si6ges,  on  or  near  the  Vannca. 
Pont-sur- Yonne  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  over 
which  there  is  a  handsome  bridge.  The  town  suffered  hc- 
verely  in  1816  from  a  waterspout,  which  destroyed  two 

Krsons  and  did  great  damai^e  to  housea  tad  ^U|ICl'ly> 
lere  ia  a  handsome  public  walk.  The  tonmcn  nttnu- 
fketnre  tites,  leather,  and  eoane  woollen  doth ;  and  cany 
on  trade  in  the  wine  of  the  district,  com,  and  cattle  ;  there 
are  three  yearly  lairs.  Tliere  is  a  paper-raill  at  Ville- 
neuve-la-Guiard,  and  there  are  three  yearly  faini.  Tho- 
rigny  IS  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  near  the  source  of  a  small 
stream,  the  Oreuse,  which  flows  into  the  YofMM.  Ville- 
neuve-i'Archevtque  has  four  I9ti\y  faira;  a  eoniderabla 
tilde  in  wool,  hemp,  and  woofien  dnift;  manalbetotiea  of 
coarse  woollen  cloth,  a  fan-yai-d,  and  tan  and  fulling  mills. 
Les  Sieges  is  in  a  small  valley,  on  a  stream  which  joins  the 
Vanne*  and  is  used  for  floatins:  wood. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Tonnerre  are  the  following 
towns: — Tonnerre,  population  in  1826,  3660;  in  1831, 
3773  for  the  town,  or  4242  for  the  whole  commune ;  in 
1836^  4271;  Taday,  Ancy-le-Prane,  Nnita,  Ratritoc^ 
Dannemoine,  and  Epineuil,  on  the  Amanfon  i  OmoMj,  in 
the  country  east  of  that  river ;  Neuvy-Sautour  near  (he 
Armanee,  and  iVoycrs  on  the  Serein.  Tonnerre  is  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Annan^on,  over 
which  there  is  a  stone  bridge,  and  in  a  district  wim  h  pro- 
duces excellent  wine.  The  Canal  de  Boursogne  peaaes 
near  the  town,  which  is  well  laid  out  and  wdl  ouilC  with 
houses  of  stone.  The  parish  church  is  in  a  cowaadiBf 
situation,  and  there  is  an  antient  hospital,  founded  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  princess  of  the 
ducal  house  of  Bourgogne.  The  church  ot  the  hospital  is 
remarkable  lor  its  »iie,  and  for  the  bold  architecture  of  its 
vaulted  rooi^  which  is  not  supported  by  pillars.  There 
are  a  commund  eolt^e,  a  tncdre.  and  a  fine  publie 
walk.  There  an  n  Mw-mi|l,  Un-mills,  tan-yards,  ear* 
lien^ dioni, and  corn-mills;  paper-hangings  and  agrieut- 
tural  implements  are  manufactured  ;  and  trade  is  carried  on 
in  com,  wine,  wood,  and  earthenware:  there  are  seven 
yearly  fairs.  There  are  some  administrative  and  fiscal 
government  offices,  and  a  subordinate  court  of  justice. 
Courses  of  instmction  are  given  in  geomeliy  and  practied 
mechanics.  In  one  of  the  subuiba  ia  a  ipcing  of  water  ao 
copious  that  it  tnma  several  mills  almost  doae  to  ita 
source.  Tonnerre  was  nearly  destroved  in  the  wan  of  the 
English  in  France  under  Edward  III.,  and  in  the  civil  war 
of  the  Bourguitrnons  and  the  Armagnacs.  It  was  much 
injured  by  a  great  fire  in  a.o.  1656.  It  was  the  birth-place 
of  the  Cfhevalier  d'Eon  de  Beaumont,  who,  after  distin- 
guishing himself  as  a  diplomatist  and  a  soldier,  was 
obliged,  by  an  order  of  the  French  king,  for  some  myderi* 
OM  reason,  to  aHome  the  garb  of  a  fimide.  Hie  aez  waa 
the  subject  of  much  mystery  till  his  dedh.  At  Tanlay 
I  some  trade  i.i  carried  on  in  iron  goods  and  other  articles, 
and  there  are  three  yearly  fairs.  In  a  castle  formerly  ex- 
i-sting  in  this  town,  belonginfc  to  the  Coligny  family,  the 
chienains  of  the  Huguenot  party,  members  of  that  family, 
are  said  to  have  concerted  their  alliance  viith tile  Prince  of 
Condi.  Anqr-le>Fxanc  hat  oonsidecable  iion-worka;  and 
in  the  ndghbourhood  are  a  daaa-hooie,  a  pottery,  and  a 
saw-mill  moved  by  water.  Kaviercs  is  on  the  slope  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  on  the  nchl  bank  of  the  Annan^on,  and 
near  the  Canal  de  Bourgopnc ;  there  ih  a  [mper-mill,  trade 
is  carried  on  in  com  and  wine,  and  there  are  six  veariy 
fairs.  Noyers  is  in  a  valley  inclosed  by  hills  coverea  with 
vineyards.  It  has  an  hospital.  The  townsmen  manufacture 
serge,  coarse  linen,  striped  linena,  cottooa,  and  woollens, 
horsecloths,  hosiery,  bleached  wax.  wax  and  tallow 
candles,  leather,  and  combs  ;  and  trade  in  com,  wine,  and 
wool.  Tliere  are  ei^ht  yearly  fairs.  Noyers  suffered  COn- 
stderHb'iv  in  the  wars  of  the  Engliah  in  France  under  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  in  the  nHgioaa  urn  of  the  aixteeulh 
century. 

The  population,  when  not  otherwiie  dCKribed,  is  thai 
of  the  whole  comranBe.  and  ftom  the  cenma  of  1831. 
The  department  fimnttiie  aichiepiscopddiooHeof  Sena 

and  Auxerre ;  the  suffragans  of  the  archbishop  are  the 
bishops  of  Troycs,  Nevers,  and  Moulins.  The  department 
is  in  the  jiiristiu  tion  of  the  four  Hoyale  and  of  the  Acade- 
mic Univen>itaire  of  Pans,  and  is  included  in  the  eighteenth 
military  division,  the  hcad-auartets  of  which  are  at  Dyon. 
ttietwnaftTenMdMatotiieGhaaibcr  of  Depnliea.  In 
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rpspect  of  education  ft  it  above  the  average  of  Prance.  Of 
tiie  youne  men  enrolted  in  tlie  military  census  of  1828-9. 
17  in  ever)'  100  could  read  and  write ;  the  avwagV  of 
France  beinp  little  more  than  39  in  every  100. 

In  the  earliest  historica]  period  the  greater  part  of  the 
department  was  included  in  the  tenitoriea  of  tne  Senones 
or  Heoonea  (*Bv»vcc,  Ptolemy ;  Strabo  haa  Sfvowc) :  the 

pas'eni  pnrt  about  Tonnerre  belonced  to  the  Liny^nnes  or 
LiiicaiU  Aiyra'ffiw  and  Ai^yovif,  Slrubo;,  the  sout hem  part 
ibout  Avallon  to  the  Aedni,  or  Hedui  C^ovot  or  Alioviai, 
Strabo ;  'Atlovot,  Ptolemy"!.  These  were  Celtic  nations,  and 
were  included  under  the  Romans  in  the  province  of  Gallia 
LugduaeniM.  On  the  aubdiviaion  oS  tlMt  province  the  Lin- 
^nea  and  Aedui  were  inclodeil  in  Lugdnnenna  Prima ;  the 
Senones,  in  Liipdunen.sis  Qiiarta,  orSenonia.    A  portion  of 
the  territory  of  the  Senones,  probably  coincident  with 
the  diocese  of  Auxerrc  as  it  existed  before  the  Revolution, 
"its  separated  from  the  territor>-  of  the  Senonea  and  con- 
stituted a  distinct  district,  with  Autis!>ioduram  or  Autissio- 
dorum  (Auxerte)  for  ita  capital.   Of  towns  mentioned  by 
Roman  authorities  the  following  were  within  the  limits  of 
the  department : — Ac;edinoum  or  Apendicum  {'Ayfi^ixov, 
Ptolemy),  afterwards  called  Senones,  now  Sens;  Han- 
dritum,  mentioned  in  the  'Peutinger  Table,'  the  exact 
locality  of  which  ia  not  determinea ;  and  Eburobriga  or 
Eburobrica,  mentioned  both  in  the*Ant<mtne  Itineraiy' 
and  in  the  '  Peutinger  Table.'  probably  at  or  near  St.  Flo- 
rentin :  all  in  the  teriitorj-of  the  Senones.  Autissiodorum 
or  AutisModurum,  now  Auxerre.  and  Chora,  mentioned  by 
Amniianiis  Marcelliniis,  and  by  Jonas  (a  monk  of  the 
M'venth  century;,  in  his  Life  of  St.  Columbanus,  on  the 
bank  of  the  Cure,  which  Jonas  ca)l«  Choia  fluvius;  in  the 
territory  of  Antiniodomni  i—mA  Aba]1o.  menHoned  in  the 
'Antonine  Itinerary'  and  the  '  Peutinger  Table,'  in  the 
country  of  the  j^dui.  now  Avallon  or  Avalon.    There  is 
rea.son  to  believe,  from  an  inscription  on  a  stone  in  the 
antient  walls  of  Auxerre,  that  the  antient  name  of  the 
Yonne  was  Icaunus,  or,  as  D'Anville  conjectures,  Icaunia. 
In  the  *Lif«  of  St.  Oermanus  of  Auxerre/  written  towards 
the  d«M  of  the  fifth  century  by  the  priest  OQDBlan^hlS,the 
river  is  caUed  Icanna;  tbe  modem  nan*  b  dm^cd  from 

this. 

Under  the  monarchy  the  south -western  border  of  the  de- 
partment, about  St.  'Sauveur,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Auxerre.  and  about  Vixelay,  in  that  of  Avalon,  was  included 
in  the  military  govemnentof  Lre  Nivemaisor  NiTdiKiia,  St. 
Sauveur  bein^  in  Jjt  "Dowttwn,  and  Viselay  in  Lcs  Valines 
d'Yonne,  subdivisions  of  that  govemment.    The  western 

J art.  includinsj  a  small  portion  of  the  arrondissement  of 
oi^y.  was  in  the  district  of  l,a  Puisaye  in  Le  Gatinois, 
in  the  military  government  of  L'Orl^aooia.  The  rest  of  the 
department  was  comprehended  in  the  various  subdiviaiona 
of  the  province  or  military  govwnment  of  Boorgofoie  or 
Burpindy  and  L'IsIe  de  nance  f Isle  of  fVanee) :  the  ar- 
fondiaaement  of  Auxerre  was  chiefly  in  L'Auxerrois,  or 
county  of  Auxerrc,  in  Bourgogne;  that  of  Avallon  chiefly 
in  the  Avallonnois,  which  formed  part  of  the  district  uf 
L'Auxois  in  Bourgogne  ;  that  of  Tonnerre  partly  in  the 
county  of  Noyers,  in  L'Auxois  in  Bourgogne ;  partly  in  Le 
Senonoia  in  the  lale  de  France ;  the  arrondissementa  of 
Sens  and  Joigny  chiefly,  and  that  of  Auxerre  partly,  were 
•"o  in  Le  Senonois. 

(Malte  Brun,  Geographic  Untverselle ;  Vavsre  de  Vil- 
'iins  IttnSraire  Descripttf  de  la  France;  Dupin,  Forces 
^rodiictivef  d*  la  France ;  Dtettonnaire  Giographigue 
i'^nivereel;  Brol,  Map  qf  Jhmce:  D^Anvilla,  Notie$  de 
^lAnaenne  Gnule ;  StatittiqH*  d$  M  jPhntM,  printed  by 
the  IVench  eovemment.) 

YORK,  HOUSE  OF.  Otho,  afterwards  Otho  IV..  em- 
peror of  Germany,  son  of  Henry  V.,  surnamed  the  Lion, 
<i'ilve  of  Bavaria,  by  Maud,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of 
l^ngland,  is  said  to  have  been  created  earl  of  York  by  his 
[^latimi  King  Riehaid  I.  But,  with  this  exception  (if  it 
be  one),  the  peerage  distingoidied  by  the  title  of  York  haa 
•Iwsya  been  a  dukedom,  and  has  never  been  conferred 
^^cept  on  a  son,  brother,  or  nncle  of  the  reigning  king, 
^he  first  duke  of  York  waa  Edmund  Plantagenet.  sur- 
named De  I.«ngley,  the  fifth  and  youngest  son  of  King 
Inward  IIL«  who.  having  been  made  earl  of  Cambridge  by 
hia  father  in  IMS  on  rearhing  hia  minority,  was  after- 
Jfsrds  created  duke  of  York  In  ISBT)  by  his  nephew  Richard 
From  him  sprung  the  line  known  in  our  tiiatory  aa 
*ha  HeoM  or  Ye^  ia  vUdi  tlw  rifbt  Of  MMMM  to  tte 


1  throne  eventually  came  to  reside,  so  far  aa  it  depended 
upon  descent  or  birth.    The  right  came  into  this  line  by 

\  the  marriage  of  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  second  son  of 
the  first  duke,  to  Anne  Mortimer,  daughter  of  Roger  Mor- 
timer, earl  of  March,  who,  by  virtue  of  her  descent  {rem 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  thinl  son  of  Edward  III^  wbosa 
great-granddaughter  she  was,  inherited  or  conveyed  to  her 
issue,  after  the  death  of  her  brother  Edmund  Mortimer, 
eail  of  March,  in  1424,  the  true  representation  of  Edward 
III.  after  the  failure  of  the  line  of  that  kings  eldest  son  on 
the  death  of  Richard  II.  in  1399.  The  reigning  king 
Henry  VI.  and  his  two  immediate  predecessors,"  Henry  IV. 
and  Hennr  V.,  were  descended  only  irom  John  of  Gaunt, 
dnke  of  faneaster,  the  fourth  aon  of  Edward  Til.  The 

son  of  the  carl  of  fambridpe  and  of  Anne  Mortimer  was 
Richard  Plantagenet,  uho  became  the  third  duke  ol  York, 
on  the  death  without  i^slIe  of  his  uncle  Edward,  the  second 
duke,  slain  at  Agincourt  in  1415.  To  him  therefore  fell 
the  tnie  title  1^  descent  to  the  throne  alter  the  death  of 
his  brother.  He  was  alain  at  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  in 
December,  1400;  on  which  the  title  of  duke  of  York  came 
to  his  eldest  son  Edward,  who  ascended  the  throne  as  Ed- 
ward IV.  in  March  the  following  year.  Alter  the  death  of 
Edward  V.  and  his  brother,  some  time  in  1483,  the  repre- 
sentation of  Edward  IV.  rested  in  his  eldest  daugnter 
Elizabeth,  who  married  Henry  VII.,  and  twcame  by  him 
the  mother  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  also,  through  her  eldest 
daughter  Margaret,  who  married  James  IV.  of  Scotland, 
the  ancestress  of  James  I.,  who,  in  virtue  of  that  descent, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England,  on  the  failure  of  the 
line  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  1603.  The  present  royal  family  is 
descended  from  Eliabeth.  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  L, 
flie  fine  of  his  son  Charles  (vrith  ttie  exception  onty  of 
Mary  and  Anne,  the  two  daughters  of  James  II.,  neither  of 
whom  left  any  issue")  having  been  expelled  from  the  throne 
at  the  Revohifion  of  1688. 

Since  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  title  of  duke  of  York 
has  been  home  by  Richard  Plantagenet.  the  second  son  of 
that  king,  upon  whom  it  was  confenred  in  1474i  and  who 
was  ranraered,  along  with  his  elder  brazier  Bdward  V.,  in 
1483;  by  Henry  Tudor,  second  son  of  Henry  VII  ,  who 
was  created  duke  of  York  in  1491,  and  who  became  prince 
of  Wales  on  the  <h'atli  of  his  elder  brother  Arthur  in  150.3, 
and  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  VIII.  in  1509;  by 
Charles  Stuart,  second  son  of  James  I.,  upon  whom  it  waa 
conftired  in  16IM,  and  who  became  dulce  of  OomwaJl  on 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Hemy  in  1612.  was  created 
prince  of  Wales  in  1G16,  and  ascended  the  throne  as 
Charles  I.  in  IG'ij ;  by  James  Stuart,  second  son  of 
Charles  !..  upon  whom  it  was  conferred  in  164.3.  and  who 
ascended  the  throne  as  James  II.  in  1685  ;  by  Ernest  Au- 
gustus flnh  brother  of  King  George  I.,  who  was  created 
duke  of  York  and  Albany  in  1716,  and  died  without  isaue 
in  1728 ;  by  Edward  Augustus,  next  brother  of  George  III., 
who  was  created  duke  of  York  and  Albany  in  1760,  and 
died  without  issue  in  1767  ;  and  by  Frederick,  next  brother 
ol  Gi  ortre  IV..  ^^ho  was  created  duke  of  Yoric  and  Albiuiy 
in  1784,  and  died  without  iaaue  in  1827. 

YORK,  the  capital  of  the  moat  extensive  connty  in 
England,  and  a  place  of  distinction  iVom  the  earliest  period 
of  authentic  British  history,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ouse  I  or  Vre'\  which  flows  throuiih  the  midst  of  it,  and 
receiving  in  its  course  nearly  all  the  waters  of  Yorkshire, 
forms,  in  conjunction  with  the  Trent,  the  estuary  of  the 
Huml)er.  According  to  the  '  Trigonometrical  Survey,'  by 
Mudga,  fha  iatitode  of  the  Minster,  which  stands  m  tho 
north-west  comer  of  the  city,  is  53' 57' 48"  N.,  and  tho 
lonjjitude  1"  4'  31"  W.,  or4«>  18J»  of  time. 

York  was  originally  a  town  of  the  Bngantes,  a  people 
of  Celtic  ongin,  inhabiting  the  country  extending  north- 
ward from  the  Mersey  and  the  Humber  to  the  Firth  of 
Solway  and  the  'Tjme,  and  daseiibed  by  Tacitus  as  tlw 
most  numerous  of  the  British  tribes.  Uko  other  antient 
British  towns,  no  doubt  it  was  nothing  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  huts  surrounded  by  a  trench  and  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  which  had  been  cut  down  to  clear  a  suffi- 
cient space  in  the  -forest.  Its  British  appellation  wasi 
moat  probably,  Eburac  or  Eborac,  a  name  of  Celtic  origin, 
denoting  a  town  or  fortified  place  on  the  banln  of  a  livar, 
or  neartheconflncneeof  wateia.  It  was  converted  into 
a  Roman  station  by  Agricola  or  one  of  his  generals  during 
the  second  campaign  of  that  illu&lrious  commander  u 
■boat       711^  wlmi  ha  aaivhed  Unoafli  Mi^ 
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subdued  the  whole  country  of  the  Brigantes ;  its  original 
Celtic  appellatiuii  being  retained  in  the  Latinised  lnrm  of 
EbuTKum  or  Eboracunt.  It  appear)*  to  have  veiy  soon 
lieoome  the  principal  Roman  station  of  the  north,  and 
even  of  the  whole  province  of  Britain.  Whether  it  was  a 
coloniA  or  a  municipium  haa  been  a  aubject  of  dispute. 
In  ;i:iti«nt  insinptjon  it  i»  called  colonia;  in  tlu'  work 
wliuh  beaiii  the  iiniue  of  Richard  of  Cirence-Mi  i ,  ;l  nuiiii- 
cipium.  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  sixth  legum  troiu 
the  time  of  its  arrival  in  Britain  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
till  the  departure  of  tbiB  BooHUU  from  the  island.  The 
ninth  legion,  w)udi  CMIM  om  vUh  ttw  cinpsiar  Claudius 
had  prt- vioualy  be«n  ttationed  here,  and,  of  eooiM,  eoi»- 
tjmi<-<i  tit  ri-  alter  it-,  inc  orporation  with  the  sixth.  From  the 
time  1)1  Sopiiiuius  Sfvcriis,  if  not  cariiiT,  it  was  the  residence 
of  tlie  elI:peIUI^  >s  (leu  tticy  visited  tlie  \\i-o\  iin  i\  ;iiul,  in  Iht-ir 
ab»ence,  of  the  imperial  lej^ates.  Here  the  eiuperoniSeptt- 
miua  Sevania  and  Constantius  Chlorus  died :  and  here,  ac- 
coidiiiff  to  oomooD  balicf;  Cooataottae  the  Great  waa  born. 
But  thts  befiefreita  upon  rtfj  inrafficient  evidence.  For 
its  pre-eminence  among  the  Roman  stations  in  Britain, 
EL»oracum  was  indebted,  it  is  probable,  to  its  bituation  on 
the  banks  of  a  navi;;able  river,  in  the  nud-^l  oi  a  remark- 
ably extensive  and  very  fertile  plain,  in  the  lieart  of  the 
large  dibtrict  which  lav  between  that  pail  of  the  province 
of  which  the  Bomaaa  md  aluuMt  luwusturbed  poawtMon, 
•od  that  which  they  never  eould  nibdue,  with  Um  fierce 
hordes  of  which  they  wcie  compelled  to  wage  unceasing 
and  doubtful  v\ari»re.  .Similar  circumstances  contriiMtled 
to  maintain  the  di»iuu-tiun  whiflh  York  M^ogred  dtuioff 
many  succeMtive  centuries. 

One  of  the  angle  towers  and  a  portion  of  the  wall  of 
Eboracum  attached  to  it,  are  to  thu  day  remaining  in  an 
•xtraoidinary  itale  of  |»reservalioo.  In  a  recent  removal 
of  ft  considerable  part  of  the  more  modem  wall  and  nun- 
part,  a  mm  h  larger  portion  of  the  Roman  wall,  connected 
with  tlie  batm-  ii:iL':le-Ui\sf  i ,  hut  in  another  diiectiun,  with 
remains  of  two  waii-Ui«iTt.,  ami  the  foundations  of  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  station,  v\ere  found  buried  within  the 
ramparts;  and  excavationii  at  various  times  and  in 
different  parts  of  the  present  city  have  discovered  so  muf 
indubitable  remains  of  the  fortifications  of  Eboraoim,  on 
three  of  its  sides,  that  the  conclusion  appears  to  be  fully 
warranted  that  this  important  .-tation  was  of  a  reL-tanErular 
form,  eorres]iuniiiiiir  very  nearly  with  the  p'an  ol  a  Poly- 
bian  camp,  ocrupying  a  space  ol  about  yurils,  by 
about  5uU,  incloNcd  by  a  wall  and  a  rampart  mound  un 
the  iniiar  side  of  the  wall,  and  a  fosse  witbiNit ;  with  four 
•D|{le  towedk  and  a  series  of  minor  towers  or  tunets,  and 
having  four  pnites  or  principal  entrances,  tttm  which 
proceeded  military  roads  to  the  neiirhbonrinjf  stations 
mentioned  in  the  *  Itinerary'  of  Antonine.  Indications  of 
extensive  suburbs,  especially  on  the  south-west  and  north- 
west exikt  in  the  numerous  and  interesting  remains  of 
Ihnereal  monuments,  coffins,  urns,  tombs,  baths,  temples, 
tnd  villas  which  from  time  to  time,  and  eq)eoiaUy  in  late 
Yeaia,  have  been  brouirht  to  Kght    Nnmberlesa  tilest 

bearing:  the  impress  of  the  sixth  and  ninth  lej^ona,  frag- 
ments of  Saniian  ware,  inscriptions,  and  coins  from  the  age 
of  Julius  t."il•^ar  to  that  ot  ( .'onManlim-  and  his  family, 
concur  with  tiie  notices  of  ancient  geugraiihers  and  his- 
torians to  identify  the  situation  of  modem  York  with  that 
of  antient  Eboracum. 

The  interval  between  the  final  departBre  of  the  RooHms 
from  Britain  and  the  arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  the  southern 
parts  of  the  island,  which  had  long  been  harassed  by  their 
fleets,  wa.s  very  short ;  but  more  than  a  century  appears 
to  have  elapsed  befoie  the  foundation  of  any  Saxoii  king- 
dom north  of  lli>"  Unmhcr  waa  laid.  During  this  long 
period  we  have  no  authentic  account  of  the  state  of  York. 
The  inhabitanla  ware  no  doubt  chiefly  descendants  of  the 
■Dtient  Brigantea.  who,  Mttining  their  antient  kmguage, 
thourh  theu  ancestors,  as  TSeitas  tells  us,  had  been  Taught 
•  to  atfect  Roman  eloquence,'  rf*^1n^^d  the  <.nirina!  name 
of  the  city,  with  a  very  slight  variation,  and  thr  addition 
of  a  British  term  indicating  the  increased  diijiHty  and 
strength  of  the  place.  For  it  is  most  probable  that  it  was 
during  this  period,  and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  prior 
to  the  invasun  ot  the  Hooiao^  that  the  oity  raocivoa  the 
appellation  of  Oaar  Ebnodl.  Tliooffh  it  toet  fte  pre- 
eminence it.  hr\(l  so  long  raaintainerl,  as  the  different 
Anglo-baxon  kingdoms  rose  and  tiuuiuhed,  yet  it  was  un 
ywslioMhif  tho  «lmf  oltjr  «f  tbt  noslli;  an  '  '  - 


bulwark  against  the  incursions  of  the  Picts  from  vhich 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  suffered  gii  aily.  Xo 
I  certain  relic  of  this  period  is  known  to  have  oeen  at  any 
'  time  discovered  here ;  but  it  is  not  improlxdlle  that  SfNttn 
of  the  remains  gonaraUy  regnrded  as  Boman  may  belong 
to  this  period. 

In  tiiat  authentic  and  valuable  record  the  '  Saxon 
Chronicle,"  no  inentiuti  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  kinirdom  north 
of  the  Humher  ociuiis  till  the  year  547,  vvIm  ii  Ida,  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  Angles,  took  po^^es^ion  of  Bryneich  or 
Bernicia,  one  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  country 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth,  and  lying  north  of 
the  Tees.  Thirteen  yean  afterwards,  the  other  di'vision 
betWOOl  the  Teesand  the  Hii;n!M.r,  ciillcd  Deifyr,  or  Deira, 
!  waa  seised  by  Aella,  muither  Anglian  chu  1'.  These  two 
kingdoms  were  >uon  united,  and  generally  continued  to 
form  one  kingdom  under  the  name  of  iN'orthumbria,  of 
which  York  was  certainly  the  capital.  By  Ventrable 
Beda  and  other  Aoglo-Saxon  writers  the  Roman  nam*  of 
the  city  is  retained.  On  some  Anfr^o-Danith  coins  it  iscor- 
niptly  called  Ebraici.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  and  in  other 
Saxon  records,  it  appears  generally  in  tlie  lonii  of  Eofer- 
wic.  During  the  Aiiglo-vSaxon  and  DaniNh  periods,  and 
even  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  111.,  the  term 
occurs  on  ooia*  struck  at  York.  The  ovIllQgraphy  is 
varied,  but  in  eveiy  form  its  relation  to  the  original  British 
Eburae  may  be  easily  traced ;  as  nay  aho  the  tranntion 
from  one  ot  its  forms,  Eurewic,  to  the  present  name  York. 

The  historical  notices  of  York  from  the  foundation  of 
the  kingdom  of  Nortluimbna  to  the  Norrnan  Coiiquest  are 
indeed  scanty,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  It  was 
the  principal  royal  residence.  At  York,  Edwin,  who  waa 
not  only  King  of  Northumbria,  but  the  fifth  Bretwalda, 
held  his  court.  Here,  •  under  the  lofty  walls  of  York,' 
says  Alcuin,  he  was  baptized  by  Paulinus;  and  here  ho 
erected  the  first  metn  p  ilitan  church.  Here  many  of  tho 
kings  of  Northumbria  were  ronsecrated  and  enthroned; 
maiiv  were  buried  here  ;  and  some,  abdicating  the  throne, 
finished  their  lives  in  the  peaceful  retreat  of  the  cloister  of 
'the  rhureh.  The  first  Danish  invader  found  it  necessarv 
to  employ  a  considerable  force  in  order  to  make  himself 
master  of'^thts  bulwark  of  the  north.  Athelstan,  when  he 
united  Northumbria  to  his  dominions,  deemed  it  prudent  to 
demolish  the  castle  of  York.  Jxigai'  the  filth  sole  monarch 
of  England  held,  in  the  year  titki,  the  Wittenacemot  in 
this  city.  Siward  the  Dane,  who  was  earl  of  Northumber- 
land in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  built  a  church 
at  York  dedicatodtothoimidOaaiabiaintOlaforOlave, 
pri  pHiHicry  to  Ids  intended  fbundation  of  a  monastery, 
and,  (l)ing  at  York,  was  buried  in  that  church.  Harold 
was  dining  in  the  palace  at  York,  after  the  battle  of 
Stamford-hiidire,  sunounded  with  hi-<  thanes,  when  he 
received  the  news  of  the  landing  of  William,  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, on  the  coast ;  and  having  hastened  thence  to  meet 
him,  within  twenty  days  after  ns  departure  fell  on  tho 
field  of  Hastings. 

Very  few  Saxon  or  Danish  relics  have  l)oen  discovered 
at  York.  An  interesting  portion  of  the  Saxon  church 
erected  by  Paulinus,  or  by  All)ert,  has  been  recently 
brought  to  liirlit  beneath  the  choir  of  the  present  cathe- 
dral ;  and  fratrments  of  croiiseB,  or  commemorative  pillars, 
and  some  coffins  both  of  stone  and  wood,  belonging  to  the 
Saxon  period,  have  oeeasionally  been  found.  Saxon  and 
Danish  coins  have  at  various  times  been  disinterred ;  and 
a  larire  hoard  of  sfycas,  a  coin  peculiar  to  Northumbria, 
amounting  to  more  than  iXlOU,  has  been  lately  diMiiterred  . 
nil  probably  struck  at  York,  the  only  place  in  the  Aniilo- 
Saxon  kingdom  of  Norlhumbiia  at  which  a  mint  is  known 
to  have  been  established.  The  dean  and  chapter  are  in 
possession  of  a  large  and  beautifully  carved  ivoqr  horn,  n 
Danish  relic,  presented  to  the  church  by  Ulphus,  a  Danish 
chief  and  friend  of  Canute,  when  he  endowed  it  with  all 
his  lands. 

Although  William  was  crowned  in  London  by  Aldred, 
archbishop  of  York,  the  claims  of  the  Conqueror  were  for 
a  long  while  strenuously  resisted  in  the  nortli,  where  the 
Saxon  nobles  esponaod  the  cause  of  Edgar,  the  son  of 
HaroU.  As  soon  m  •fiors  in  the  south  would  permit. 
William  took  posseerion  of  York,  built  or  repaired  two 
castles  in  it,  an<l  strongly  garrisnnnl  them  with  Norman 

I soldiers.  Notwitfistanding  this,  Edgar  Athelin^  appeared 
at  Ymk^  md  vas  nAnmrnfignd  king; 
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>Ort«d  by  a  powerful  body  of  Ensrlish  and  Scotch,  and  a 
sonsidcrable  numl>er  of  Danish  auxiliaries,  btsir^nl  the 
?a.HtJes,  entered  them,  and  put  the  g:arri»on»  to  the  sword, 
^urinfr  the  siege  a  great  part  of  the  citj'  was  destroyed  by 
I  rc.    York  soon  felt  the  ae«tructive  vengeance  of  the  Con- 
i^eror;  who,  ai  William  of  Malmetbor^  uyBy  *  repuding^ 
hia  city  at  the  only  neat  of  ledition  in  the  kingdom, 
"•*ed  it  to  the  ground,'  and  reduced  the  whole  country 
>f  Norlhumbria  to  a  vant  w ilrlrrtioss.     In  the   rei*n  ol' 
>tephcn,  Davui,  kinu:  of  Scotland,  formed  tho  deBiijn  of 
•eiEing  York,  and  for  this  purpose  appeared  before  if  with 
i  powerful  army.    But  ilia  design  waa  frustrated  by  the 
preat  battle  of  the  Sbndttd,  in  the  year  1 138.  His  grand- 
ton,  Malcolm  IV^  was  aummoned  to  York  by  Hcnnr  II., 
vhere  he  did  homage  to  the  English  king  for  Lotnian ; 
md  in  1171  WillKini,  the  successor  of   Malcolm,  did 
lomage   at  York  to  Henry  for  '  hrond   Scotland'  ^'iis 
3i-jike  asserts,  on  the  a\ithority  of  H.  Knytrbtun  ,  ami  in 
olfen  of  submi-ssion  offered  and  deposited  upon  the  altar 
>f  St.  Peter,  in  the  cathedral  church,  his  breastplate, 
pear,  and  aaddlc.  The  reign  of  Richard  waa  oahered  in 
>y  a  gencnl  mamata  of  the  Jewi.  It  began  in  London,  ap- 
)arently  by  accident :  the  example  of  violence  and  cruelty 
exhibited  in  the  metropohs  waa  soun  followed  in  other 
>lac-es,  and  especiallv  in  \ Oik  ;  wlu're,  it  has  been  cum- 
lutvd,  not  less  than  a  thousand  or  titleen  hundred  of  this 
inhappy  race  periahad  by  the  unbridled  fury  of  the  popu- 
*o«,  or  bj  tbair  own  or  each  other'a  band%  m  the  raim  of 
he  eaatte,  in  which  many  of  them  had  been  allowed  to  take 
efuge,  and  to  which  in  despair  they  had  set  f^rc.    In  the 
aat  year  of  King  John  the  northern  barons  laid  siege  to 
Voik,  but  retired  on  receiving  from  the  citizens  KRX) 
narks.    In  the  year  1230  Henry  III.  kept  his  Christmas 
naKniflcoiitly  at  York,  with  Alexander  II.  of  Scotland,  the 
;ardinal  legate,  and  a  large  ooaoomte  of  nobility.  But 
vith  still  greater  magnilleence  waa  that  featival  observed 
>y  him  in  this  city  in  1251,  when  he  g^ve  his  daughter 
wargaret  in  marriage  to  Alexander  III.  in  the  presence  of 
ill  the  peers  of  the  realm,  and  a  great  assemlily  of  the 
jobility  of  Scotland  and  of  France.    The  attempt  of  Kd- 
vard  I.  to  subju^ite  Scotland  had  considerable  influence 
>n  the  state  of  York  during  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
n  tlie  year  1298  a  parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
kforlc;  and  in  the  following  spring  the  whole  Engliah  army 
iraa  ninatered  there,  preparatory  to  their  march  into  Scot- 
and.   The  Courts  of  Kinir's  Hench  and  Exchequer  were 
>n  this  occasion  removed  to  York,  where  they  appear  to 
lave  remained  seven  years.     Kdwaid  II.,  in  his  vain  at- 
cmpts  to  carry  on  his  father's  plans  in  regard  to  Scotland, 
nade  York  his  head-quarters,  wfeloh  partook  of  the  mis- 
fortuma  of  the  king.  In  1S87  an  ain^  of  fOfifJO  nm  m- 
Mmbled  tt  York,  under  Edward  III.,  on  Its  maroh  to  flie 
"rentiers  of  Scotland  ;  whence  it  returned  unsuccessful  and 
lispirited.    In  this  year  the  kins;  kept  his  Christmas  at 
Voik;  and  on  th.   '24tli  uf  Jan  iaiy  was  married  in  the 
:»thedcal  church  to  Philippa  of  Hainault.    Three  months 
after  he  had  defeated  the  French  on  the  plains  of  CYecy, 
and  while  he  wia  reaping  the  finitaof  that  memoiable  vie* 
tory,  his  valorous  queen  was  taking  the  field,  with  forces 
»he  had  collected  toeether  at  York,  against  the  Scotch, 
who  had  invaded  Kntrland  under  the  conduct  of  David 
Bruce.    The  battle  of  .N'evill's  Cro.is  put  her  in  pn<!'(  s-ion 
of  the  Scotch  king,  whom  she  received  as  a  prisoner  at 
York,  and  thence  conveye<l  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

The  unfortunate  Richard  II.  held  a  pnrUament  at  York, 
and  removed  Ihithcr  for  a  few  months  the  Courts  of  Chan- 
re  ry  and  King's  Bench.  He  rt  corded  to  have  taken  his 
<iWoid  from  his  side,  and  given  it  to  lie  borne  Itefore  Wil- 
liam de  Scibya."*  first  lord-mayor  of  York.  The  city,  hav- 
ing received  from  him  several  immunities  and  privileges, 
gratefully  adhered  to  him  in  hbadvenity, and  conaequeirtly 
suffered  severely  from  the  vengeance  of  his  soeccaeor 
Henry  IV.  Tlie  neighbourhood  of  York  was  the  scene  of 
some  of  the  bloody  conflicts  in  the  War  of  the  Roses ;  and 
the  lofty  gates  of  the  city  exhibited  the  barbarous  spec- 
tacl  -  ot  the  heads  of  Lancastnans  and  Yorkists  altematiy, 
as  either  party  was  victorious.  Tlie  citizens  were  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  Edward,  who  was  hunourably  received  b^ 
them  on  his  way  to  the  north,  whither  Ueniy  VI.  and  hia 
quatcn  had  retired  after  the  battle  of  TowtOtt :  and  on  his  re- 
turn, after  the  buttle  of  Hexham,  he  was  crowned  again  with 
great  solemnity,  with  the  royal  cap  called  *  Abacot,'  which 
MdbeettfMioaiatiieapoibof  hieriT«L  TetaOerHenqr, 


by  a  change  of  fortune,  had  recovered  the  kiiur'y  power, 
Edward  could  not  obtain  admittance  into  Voik  tiil  In-  liad 
made  a  solemn  declaration  that  he  returned  from  his  short 
exile  not  to  tisrht  against  the  kintr.  or  in  any  way  to  molest 
him.  In  1478  he  again  visited  York,  where  he  was  moil 
sumptuously  entertained.   (Baviea,  Brtraett fhtm  the  Mu- 
nicipal RecortU,  fcc.)   Richard  III.,  who  while  duke  of 
Gloucester  resided  much  at  his  favourite  castle  of  Middle- 
ham,  makinc,  it  is  prntiable.  frequent  visit*  to  York,  and 
endtarinii  himself  to  the  citizens  t)y  his  affal  ility  and  the 
interest  he  took  in  their  welfare,  visited  the  city  with  his 
queen  soon  after  his  coronation  at  Westminster,  •  in  order,* 
as  it  is  said, '  for  a  second  coronation  at  York.'   The  citi- 
sens  received  him  with  great  pomp  and  triumph,  and  a 
splendid  ceremony  look  place  in  the  Minster:  not  a  second 
coronation  of  Kichard,  but  'the  admi^^ion  of  his  youthful 
son  to  the  honourable  deirrec  of  knighthood,  and  his  per- 
sonal investiture  with  the  dignity  of  Prince  of  Wales." 
(Da vies,  Krtrnet*,  <^c.,  App.)    Henry  V^II.  came  twice  to 
York  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  insurrections  in  the 
north ;  after  wnicb  the  history  of  the  city  has  nopartlcnlar 
comteetlon  with  the  events  or  his  reign.  The  oissolotion 
of  the  monasteries  by  Henrj' VIII.  occasioned  many  in- 
surrections in  the  north  ;  llie  most  formidal)!e  of  which 
was  that  styled  'Tin-  Pilcriiuacje  of  fJ  ace.'     The  iiisur- 
geuts  made  themselves  masters  of  York,  and  compelled 
the  archbishop  to  take  the  oath  and  Johl  their  party. 
When  thia  and  other  disturbances  of  the  same  nature  bad 
eeaaed,  the  Mng  visited  York,  where  he  remained  twelve 
day>.  and  received  the  subniissiiTi  of  other  northern  citie*. 
He  iiad  previously,  in  the  yi  ar  l.">,'f7,  estal)lished  at  York 
a  permanent  council  for  the  ^rovcrnniciit  of  the  northern 
counties;  the  president  of  which,  v^ith  the  title  of  Lord 
President  of  the  North,  had  Ms  palace  on  the  site  and 
built  of  the  materials  of  the  suppressed  abbey  of  St.  Mary. 
This  court  eontinoed  till  the  year  lOtl.   The  palace  of 
the  lord  president  was  greatly  enlarged  by  James  I.,  who 
was  twice  at  York,  and  intended  the  palace  to  be  a  royal 
residence.    In  the  events  which  distineuished  the  unhappy 
reign  of  his  son  York  bore  a  considerable  share.  The  fiist 
visit  of  Charles  I.  to  York  was  on  his  peaceable  progress 
to  Scotland  in  1633;  bis  second,  six  years  aAerwards,  on 
his  hostile  expedition  against  the  fleotch.  In  the  month 
of  August,  A4>.  1640,  unwilling  to  call  a  parliament,  he 
summoned  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  to  meet  him, 
as  the  preat  council  of  the  nation,  at  York:  in  the  follow- 
ing month  they  assembled  in  the  denueiy.  and  continued 
their  sittings  more  than  three  weeks.    The  year  l(M"2 
opened  with  the  civil  war,  and  in  March  the  Icing  fixed 
hu  head-quarters  at  York,  where  he  was  joined  by  many 
of  the  Yorkshire  gentry,  and  several  <tf  the  peen  from 
London.   After  a  stay  of  five  months  he  removed  to  Not- 
tingham, bavin?  appointed  the  ear!  of  Cumberland  lord- 
lieutenant-genenil  of  hi»  forces  in  Votkshire.    The  earl 
came  to  York  with  an  army  of  (50<X)  horse  and  foot ;  but 
soon  resigned  his  commission  to  the  carl  of  Xewcastle.  In 
the  beginning  of  fbe  next  year  the  queen,  having  landed 
at  BrioliogtMU  proeaeded  to  York,  and  continued  there 
some  time  'with  great  advantage  to  the  kings  cauie*.*  In 
the  month  of  .April.  1044,  Sir  Thomas  Fairl"ax,  command- 
ing the  parliamentary  torces,  joined  by  the  Scotch,  investij 
York,  which  had  been  strongly  fortified  and  held- out  for 
the  king.   Several  battenes  were  erected  asrainst  the  city: 
the  suburbs,  then  very  extensive,  were  set  on  tire  ;  one  of 
the  gates  waa  nearly  demolished,  and  a  tower  of  the  abbey 
of  8t.  Mary,  which  had  been  preserved  fbr  the  use  of  the 
Council  of  the  North,  and  in  vhii  h  the  chartularies  of  many 
of  the  northern  monasteries  had  been  deposited,  was  blown 
up,  and  manv  initioriant  records  destroyed.    The  fate  of 
the  city  was  decided  by  the  battle  of  \lars(on  Moor;  and 
York  waa  compelled  to  open  its  gates  to  the  parliamenta- 
rians.  Cromwell  was  at  York  soon  after  the  battle ;  and 
six  years  afterwards  spent  one  day  in  the  city  on  his  way 
to  Scotland.   Charles  IL,  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  of- 
fended at  the  citizens  for  not  havinsr  paid  proper  attention 
to  lus  brother  .lames,  di:ke  of  Yoik.  on  his  second  vi-it  to 
them,  took  the  eovernmenf  of  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
lord-mayor,  and  deprived  the  city  of  its  chatter,  which 
however  it  was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  James  after  his  ac- 
cession to  renew.   From  this  period  till  the  rebellion  in 
1746,  nothing  of  a  public  nature  occurred  deserving  of 
particular  notice.  Many  who  had  taken  apart  In  that  ito* 
beUion  were  tried  aad  executed  at  Yoik;  end  the  noble 
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\  were  agun  defiled  by  a  specUcIe  worthy  only  of  an 
■ge  of  the  grossest  barban^^m. 

Among  the  interesting  rulics  of  Eboracum,  or  of  York 
under  the  Romans,  are  remains  or  memohak  of  Romaii  { 
templet ;  but  although  the  Britons,  as  well  as  the  Romans, 
had  undoubtedly  enibrac«d  the  Chriiitiaii  JUth  long  before  , 
the  departure  of  the  latter,  no  trace  of  any  sacred  CblMtiMi ' 
edifice  of  Roman  or  of  British  times  has  been  diseorercd. 
That  churches  had  bei  n  Luill  in  many  parts  of  the  empire 
previous  to  the  establisluiu-nf  of  Christianity  by  Constan- 
tine  is  attested  by  Eusfbius ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
■uppoee  that  a  station  so  important  as  that  of  Eboracum 
wwud  be  dotitate  of  them.   Whatever  edifices  of  this 
nalun  nay  hav«  existed  at  York  befoiw  or  «tter  the  de> 

Earture  of  the  Romana,  they  were  moet  probably  deatrafcd 
y  the  Saxons,  who  when  they  fijundcci  ihe  )<in»rdomi  of 
the  Octarchy  were  iiiuveis>4illy  pagans.  Siu  li  they  con- 
tinued to  lie  till  abuut  !he  end  ol  the  sixth  cuiitury,  when 
Ethelbert,  the  Saxon  king  of  Ketit,  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith  by  the  preaching  of  the  monk  Augustine. 
Bdwin,  the  fiAb  Saxon  king  of  Northumbria,aiMl  a  native,  | 
it  is  edd,  of  York,  had  married  Ethelburgm,  the  d«uf(hter  • 
of  Ethelbert,  and,  through  her  influence  and  the  leal  of 
Pau;inu>.  a  companion  of  Augustine,  became  a  convert, 
and  with  Coiffi,  the  heathen  prie^tt,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  nobles  uf  his  Kingdom,  wan  baptized  by 
PaulinuB  on  Easter-day,  in  the  year  fi27,  al  York,  in  the 
ehurch  of  St.  Peter,  wtuch.  say*  oeda,  he  liad  hastily  con-  . 
•Iraeted  of  wood  while  he  waaacalediumeii,aod  prcpaiing 
to  teeeive  baptism.  Soon  afterwaid%  by  the  aaviee  and 
with  the  aid  of  Paulinus,  to  whom  he  had  given  York  as 
his  cpistH)]  al  Mf'i-,  the  kitin;  made  preparations  tor  bnildinij 
a  larger  and  a  nobler  church,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
oratory  that  he  had  previously  constructed,  and  in  which 
he  had  been  baptised,  might  be  inclosed.  He  laid  the 
Ibundatioa  end  MSM  to  raise  the  editice;  but  before  the 
walla  weit  «ompUm  be  waa  alaia.  The  work  was  finished 
by  hii  moeeaeor  Oiwald ;  but  when  he  had  also  Mien,  and 
niulinus  (who  during  the  life  of  Edwin  had  received  the 
pallium  from  Rome,  and  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
archbishop  of  York)  had  been  compelled  to  retire  with 
Etheibur^a  into  Kent,  the  church  was  wholly  neglected, 
and  fell  into  ruins.  From  this  sad  slate  the  celebrated 
bishop  St.  Wilfrid,  about  the  end  of  the  aeveoth  centuiv, 
restored  it.  adding  greatly  to  its  splendour  by  the  aadirt- 
■nce  of  artists  whom  he  nad  broni^lit  with  him  from  tlie 
Continent  About  fifty  years  after  thi*,  in  the  year  741, 
thifi  edifice  was  desfruyed  ur  t'really  injured  by  tire.  In 
the  episcopate  of  the  celebrated  Albert,  who  was  elected 
to  the  see  of  York  in  the  year  7ti7,  a  new  chimb  was 
liegua,  finished,  and  dedicated ;  from  the  deacription  of 
which,  by  Alcuin,  the  learned  pupil  and  fnend  of 
Albeit,  in  his  poem  '  De  Pontiff,  et  Sanct.  Eccles.  Ebor.,' 
we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  ol' tlie  Anglo-Saxon*  churches.  A  small  but 
very  interesting  portion  of  this  church,  comprihing  a  part 
of  the  earlier  church  built  by  Edwin,  has  been  recently 
brought  to  light  during  the  excavation  of  tlie  present 
choir,  after  the  caUmitous  fire  in  February,  I82d.  At- 
tached to  the  church  was  an  episcopal  monastery,  in  the 
aehool  of  which  Archbishop  hgbert,  the  predecessor  of 
Albert,  taught,  and  which  he  enriched  with  a  noble  library 
collected  by  lum  with  great  labour  and  expi'iise.  TIiij» 
celebrated  library  is  supposed  to  have  perished  in  the 
conflagretion  that  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  city  and 
the  cathedfil  in  tbe  begiDniDg  of  the  leign  of  William  the 
Conqueror. 

Arehbishop  Thomas,  who  was  appointed  to  the  see  by 
William,  in  the  veer  1070,  finding  the  chmrh  •  thirs  de- 
•poiled,  lebuilt  it,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ins  friend 
Hugo  the  Precentor, '  from  the  foundation,  and  adorned 
•ndenriched  it  with  books  and  clergy.'  From  remains  uf 
flie  erypt,  discovered  in  the  recent  excavation  and  pre- 
ferred beneath  the  floor  of  the  pieaent  choir,  a  good  idea 
may  be  Ibrmed  of  the  grandeur  and  beauty  by  whieh  the 
entire  edifice  must  have  been  distinguished.  It  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  injured,  in  part  perhaps  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  year  li;i7;  at^er  w^iich  it  is  commonly  be- 
lieved to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Aichbistiop  Roger.  But 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  bhow  that  it  did  not  then  re- 
quire to  be  rebuilt ;  and  that  the  work  of  Roger  was  con- 
fined to  repairs,  alteration^  waA  additions.  It  cannot  be 
aaeeitaiaed  what  waa  the  atate  of  flie  fidnio  in  tbe  begin- 


ning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  wnen  Walter  Grey  snc- 
ceeded  to  the  archbishopric  ;  it  is  certain  however  that 
the  present  south  transept  was  begun  by  him  about  the 
year  1220,  and  it  waa  probably  finished  during  his  epis- 
copate, about  the  year  1^1.  ^e  rebuilding  of  the  north 
transept,  i(  is  thought,  was  begun  by  the  same  prelate,  but 
not  eompleted  till  aeveral  yeem  after  hie  death.  There  am 
no  documents  in  existence  relating  to  the  bnildmg  of  the 

chapter-house,  bnf  it  is  conjectured  with  great  probability 
*h%t  the  foundation-stone  uf  this  beautiful  and  unrivalled 
stiuclurc  wa.s  laid  in  the  vi  ar  1284.  Initthat  ttic  v.  oi  k  w  as 
not  finished  before  the  year  The  present  nave  was 

begun  in  the  year  121)1.  m  the  episcopate  of  John  le  Ro> 
main,  but  not  finished  till  the  year  ISSO,  in  toe  epiacopaie 
of  Thoreaby,  by  whom  the  present  choir  was  begun,  but 
not  compK'tcil  lu  l'orc  the  year  1472.  About  that  time  the 
central  or  lantc.n  tower  v\;ls  liniahed  ;  and  very  shortly 
alterwarii>,  the  njipcr  s1u:y  ol  the  north-west  tower,  the 
south-western  tower  having  l>een  finibhed  probably  about 
thirty  yeaia  earlier. 

Ihia  magnifioent  cathedral  is  €rueiibnn,nieaanring  in 
length  IWm  base  to  base  of  battreiMM  eaat  and  weat  about 
619  feet,  and  from  base  to  base  of  the  transepts  249 
feet.  The  internal  length  east  and  west  is  483  feet,  of 
the  transepts  222  ft.  6  in.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave 
with  side  aisles,  two  transepts  with  side  aisles,  a  choir  with 
side  aisles,  a  Lady-Chapcl,  a  large  central  tower,  two  bcll- 
towera,  and  a  chapter-house  with  its  vestibule.  Offices  are 
attached  to  the  south  side.  The  internal  height  of  the  nave 
is  93  feet,  of  the  chmr  101  feet,  of  the  central  tower  ex- 
ternally about  198  feet,  internally  182  ft.  6  in.  The  height 
of  the  western  towers  is  about  201  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
pinnacles,  178  fi.  3  in.  to  the  top  of  the  battlement.  The 
chapter-house  is  a  noble  room  of  an  octagonal  form,  the 
angular  diameter  being  60  It.  6  in.,  and  the  height  of  the 
central  bote  from  the  floor  62  ft.  2  in.  Ibe  roof  ia  ini-> 
sunpoftod  by  any  aillar. 

It  U  a  remancame  circumstance  in  the  history  of  this 
magnificent  church,  that  two  of  the  principnl  portion!!  of 
it  have  within  tlie  space  of  tweUe  years  been  destroyed  by 
fire:  the  middle  ai»lc  of  the  choir  by  the  lanatic  incen- 
diary Jonathan  Martin,  in  the  year  1821);  and  the  south* 
western  bell-tower  with  its  fine  peal  of  bells,  and  the 
mkkileaialeof  the  nave,  throi^{h  eareleaaneaa in  1840.  On 
both  oecarions  the  grand  central  tower  prevented  the 

flames  from  sjireadini:  to  the  trarmcpts. 

The  palace  uf  the  archbishop  wa*  antiently  on  the  north 
side  of  the  <-athedral.  Archbishop  Roger  is  saul  \o  have 
rebuilt  it  in  the  latter  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  a 
small  portion  of  his  work  is  still  remaining,  as  Uthecliapci 
of  the  palace,  of  a  later  date.  This  elegant  building,  having 
been  long  an  unsightly  ruin,  was  repaired  in  the  time  « 
Dean  Markham.  and  i.s  now  used  as  the  lihrarj- of  the  dean 
and  chapter.  Near  it  is  the  new  deanery,  tlie  old  resi- 
dence of  the  dean,  which  was  on  the  suulli  side  of  the 
Minster,  having  lately  been  taken  down.  A  house  for  the 
residence  ot  the  canons  residentiar}'  has  also  been  lately 
erected  on  the  north  side  of  the  Minater  on  the  site  of  part 
of  the  antient  arehiepiscopal  palace. 

The  monastic  institution  appears  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Britain  by  Augustine  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  century, 
when  a  monastery  was  established  at  Canterbiiiy  by  his 
royal  convert.  About  fifty  years  afterwards  several  mo- 
nasteries were  founded  in  the  kingd  i;i  k  i  .Northumbria ; 
but  no  establishment  of  regular  monks  u  known  to  hvrt 
existed  at  York  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest  ffltortly 
before  that  event  Si  ward,  the  Danish  earl  of  Northumber- 
land, laid  the  foundation  of  a  monastery  near  the  walls  of 
York  ;  but  the  building  did  not  advance  bcvonJ  the  erec- 
tion of  the  church  ;  and  the  foundation  «a!>  laid  anew ,  and 
}  a  great  part  of  the  monastery  completed,  by  William  Rufus, 
the  original  dedication  to  St.  Olave  being  changed  to  that 
of  '  The  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.'  About  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  eentuiy  the  church  and  a  great  part  of  the  mo- 
nastery were  rebuilt ;  but  several  portions  of  tbe  original 
structure  still  remain.  During  the  government  of  the 
third  abbot.  Gaufndus.  A.D.  1131,  thirteen  of  the  monks, 
desirous  ol  adojitini:  tin-  (.':>lcrcian  rule,  seceded,  and 
founded  the  abbey  of  Fountains  neai-  Ripon.  William 
Thornton,  the  iMt  tfabot,  surrendered  to  the  king,  Nov.  29, 
1540,  when  there  were  in  the  monastery  fifty  raooka,  in> 
eluding  the  abbot,  prior,  and  sub-prior,  and  one  nofioe. 
TheeliarTalnewaattekiNMd  to  be  M60<.0*.7^  The 
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ibbot  jf  St.  Mary  enjoycJ  the  ditjnity  of  the  mitre,  and 
WIS  summoned  to  imrliament.  Tlie  monastery  wm  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Gum?,  adjoining  the  city  walls  on  the 
north-w««t,  ia  a  clou  of  about  fifteen  acrea,  surrounded 
by  a  «an  and  towen.  At  the  diamlution  it  wax  retained 
by  the  crown  ;  but  it  shared  the  fate  of  most  of  the  reli- 
frloaa  tiotises  in  England  at  that  period  :  it  was  doomed 
to  ilL'-stnu'tion ;  and  the  reniaini  of  this  noble  reiii^ioiitt 
eslabli>hment  bear  striking  maiks  of  the  furious  zeal  with 
which  that  destruction  was  accomplished.  On  the  site  ami 
fron  the  materials  a  palace  for  tiie  retidence  of  the  iord- 
pmident  of  the  north  was  erected.  In  later  times  gran  t  a 
nave  been  made  of  the  stones  ft).-  various  public  uses  in 
York  and  its  neiijhbou;  hoiid.  iiiul  iii:iiiy  were  at  one  period 
suffered  to  l)e  converted  into  linie  on  the  spot.  In  the 
year  1827  the  site  of  the  greater  part  of  the  monastic 
buildings  was  ({ranted  by  the  crown  to  the  Yorkshire  Phi- 
losophical Society,  then  reeentlj  established,  on  which  to 
erect  a  monum  and  form  a  botanical  garden.  On  that 

Occasion  the  whole  of  the  crround  was  carefully  cxcavaU'd, 
the  foundations  of  the  monastery  (raced,  ami  plans  and 
drawings  exhibiting  the  interesting  result  were  published 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  London.  Some  beautiful 
porti jns  of  the  antient  buildings  wMch  had  been  long 
buried  were  brought  to  light ;  and  many  exquisite  speci- 
mens of  the  sculptured  ornaments  of  the  monastery  and  I 
the  church  now  form  an  attractive  portion  of  the  collections  [ 
in  the  museum  of  the  society  ;  aim  the  ruins  of  the  church 
which  have  survived  the  ravages  of  time  and  of  ruthless 
spolialion,  eombine  with  several  other  objects  of  anti- 
quarian interest  to  give  a  singularly  beautiful  and  attractive 
character  to  the  ganlcns  of  the  society.  The  monks  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Mary  were  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict. 
To  the  same  order  belonged  the  priory  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  Micklegate.  a  cell  to  St.  Martin's  in  Tours,  founded  in 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  The  gateway  and  a  part  of 
the  church,  both  of  later  date,  are.ieinuning.  There  was 
tiao  a  Benedictine  nunneiy  at  Cfementthorp,  just  without 
the  walls.  The  Dominican  Friars,  the  Franci-cans,  the 
Aufustinians,  and  the  Carmelites,  had  each  a  monastery 
in  York  ;  and  the  Gill)ertines  had  a  priory.  There  were 
no  fewer  than  sixteen  hospitals  in  the  city  and  the  imme- 
ri:  it e  neighbourhood,  of  which  the  oldest  and  most  con- 
siderable was  that  dedicated  originally  to  St.  Peter,  and 
afterwards,  much  enlarged,  to  St.  Leonard,  Hud  to  have 
been  founded  by  Athelstan.  Interesting  remains  Of  this 
extensive  religious  house  are  still  in  existence. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  V.  there  were  upwards  of  forty 
parish  churches  standing  and  fifteen  chapels.  Two  only 
of  the  chapels  reuMn,  and  twenty-three  of  the  churches. 
Some  of  these  are  architecturally  interesting ;  as  that  ol 
8t  Dionis,  St.  Lawrence,  St.  Margaret,  and  St.  Maij 
Bishop-hill  the  Younger  ;  and  several  contain  adly  muti- 
lated remains  of  stained  and  painted  glass. 

Besides  the  parish  churches,  there  are  several  pUces  of 
worship  beloitging  to  I>isseateia.  The  Roman  Catholics 
have  one  ehapel  besides  that  of  the  nunnery.  One  chaoel, 
erected  in  the  year  1692.  belongs  to  the  English  Preshv- 
tenans.  The  Wesley  an  Methodists  have  four  chapels; 
the  Protestant  and  the  Primitive  Methodists  have  each  one 
chapel.  The  Independents  have  three;  and  the  Friends 
huve  one  epaeious  meeting-houae. 

York  was  governed  bf  a  major  as  earl/  as  the  time  of 
Stephen ;  and  the  names  of  persons  serving  the  office  of 
I  iv^'iff  occur  in  records  belongmg  tc  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
Hjchard  II.  cont'erred  on  the  mayor  the  additional  title  of 
'lord,' which  that  officer  still  assumes;  and  in  1397  two 
sheriffs  were,  by  royal  authority,  substituted  for  three 
bailiffs,  and  thus  YorK  became  a  city  and  county  of  itself. 
Before  the  paseuis  of  the  late  Munieip|al  Reform  Act,  the 
eorporation  of  .Yorlt  consisted  of  a  lord  mayor,  twelve 
aldermen,  two  sheriffs,  the  'Twenty-four.'  a  body  composed 
of  persons  who  had  served  the  office  of  sheriff,  seventy-two 
common-councilmen,  a  recorder,  two  city  counsel,  a  to.vn- 
clerk,  and  two  coroners.  By  the  late  act  the  city  is  divided 
into  uz  wards,  instead  of  four,  as  it  had  been  previously,  at 
least  during  several  centuries ;  for  according  to  '  Domesday 
Book,'  at  the  Conquest  it  was  divided  into  six  wards,  be- 
sides the  ward  of  the  archbishop.  Each  ward  now  chooses 
six  councillors  (two  of  whom  retire  annually),  and  these 
elect  twelve  aldcnMII.  who  serve  six  vears.  The  sheriff 
and  the  lord  mayor  bm  elected  aomiaUy  by  the  aldermen 
and  the  eomieillori. 

P.  a  No.i9a. 


Till  the  passing  of  this  act  the  jurisdiction  of  the  oorpo* 
ration  was  not  restricted  within  the  proper  bounds  of  the 
city,  but  extended  to  the  Ainstv,  which  was  originally  a 
hundred  or  wapentake  of  the  West  Riding,  hounded  by 
the  river  Quae,  the  Wharf,  and  the  Nidd,  and  a  line  ftooi 
the  town  of  Thorp-Arch  on  the  Wharf  to  Cattal  Bridge  on 
the  Nidd.  The  city  of  York  appears  to  have  liud  claim  to 
this  extensive  jurisdiction  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  as 
havitiij  been  iri  anted  by  a  charter  of  King  John  ;  but  their 
claim  disputed  :  it  was  finally  confirmed  by  a  charter 
of  Henry  VI.  By  the  late  act  the  Ainsty  is  separated  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  York,  and  annexed  partly  to  the  West 
and  partly  to  the  East  Riding  of  the  county. 

It  IS  impossible  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  population  of  York  duri;i::  llie  early  periods  of  i*-; 
existence.  It  appears  from  Dimie.sday-Book  tiiat  in  tlu> 
time  of  Edward  tne  Confessor  the  city  was  divided  into 
seven  wards ;  one  of  these  belonged  to  the  archbishop,  and 
one  was  desbx>yed  for  the  eaatles.  In  the  remaining  five 
wards  there  were  14IR  houses,  and  in  the  ward  of  the  arch- 
bishop 200.  Supposuig,  with  Drake,  that  in  the  ward  de- 
sfrojed  for  Itic  castles  there  were  a-s  many  houses  as  to 
malte  the  whole  number  20UU.  and  allowing  five  inhabit- 
ants to  each  house,  the  population  at  the  Conquest  would 
amount  to  10,000.  Drake  •tt|>p0iM  fVirther  that  the  «ib> 
urhs  contained  an  equal  number  of  persons,  and  thus 
reckons  the  whole  population  at  20,000.  But  it  appears 
that  when  the  survey  was  made  between  the  sixteenth  and 
twentieth  years  of  the  Conqueror  s  reiirn.  a  great  devivsta- 
tion  of  the  houses  had  taken  place,  and  the  population 
must  have  been  proportionably  diminished.  If  the  number 
of  inhabitants  may  be  supposed  to  bear  anr  proportion  to 
the  number  of  churches,  the  population  nad  greatly  in- 
creased an^ain  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  when  thirty-nine  of 
the  churches  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  and 
it  must  have  been  considerable  in  the  reiirn  of  Richard  II., 
since,  according  to  the  chroniclers  of  the  times,  no  le« 
than  11,000  inhatntants  were  destroyed  in  1390  by  pesti- 
lence. In  the  various  vicissitudes  experienced  by  the  city, 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  must  have  variea.  In  the 
bcfxinnins:  of  the  present  century,  when  it  had  lost  its  im- 
portance as  the  metiopolis  of  the  northern  counties,  the 
population  amounted  to  no  more  than  Kj.lXX).  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  nearly  doubled ;  the  census  in  1841  giving 
28,P83,  of  whidi  mtittber  tlwre  were  19ASB  males  ana 
I.5,4f)0  females.  But  in  this  census  one  parish  and  part 
of  another  without  the  walls,  forming  in  reality  a  pail  of 
York,  though  belontcing  to  the  North  Riding,  are  ex> 
eluded.    Including  these,  the  return  is  29,500. 

Toik  from  its  foundation  has  never  ceased  to  have  tha 
appeamnee  of  a  fortified  atj ;  and  although  its  fortifieft> 
bona  have  never  been  permanently  accommodated  to  the 
art  of  war  aa  practised  in  later  ages,  it  made  a  good  de- 
fence against  the  parliamentary  forces  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  war.  The  walls  of  the  Roman  station  Khoracum  were 
wholly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ouse.  What  changes 
they  underwent  in  the  succeeding  British,  Saxon,  and 
Danish  times,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  nor  is  there  any  hia- 
torical  evidence  relating  to  the  enlargement  of  them  to 
their  present  extent.  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  they 
inclosed  two  castles ;  one,  aa  it  is  thought,  on  each  side  of 
the  river ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  In  the  architecture  of 
the  walls,  wliich  have  been  so  often  repaired  and  even  re- 
buill,  there  is  nottUng  charaeteriftie  of  any  pattieular  age ; 
but  the  archway  of  the  gates  appears  to  oelong  to  the 
Norman  periou.  The  barbicans,  which  were  probably 
added  in  the  reitrn  of  Edward  III.,  have  been,  without  any 
good  reason,  removed  from  three  of  the  g^tes.  The  walls, 
since  they  were  extended,  have  never  entirely  surrounded 
the  city,  there  being  a  ipaee,  on  the  eastern  nde,  of  nearly 
5U0  yards,  which  till  recently  must  have  been  a  complete 
morass.  The  extent  of  the  walls  is  about  two  miles  and  a 
hall  :  a  very  considerable  j)ortion  of  them  is  accessible  to 
tiic  public,  which,  having  lately  been  put  into  a  state  of 
complete  repair,  forms  a  very  plea.sant  and  interesting 
walk.  There  are  four  principal  gates,  or  bars,  as  they  aie 
usually  called,  and  five  poetem  gatca.  Two  new  entnaoei 
through  the  ramparts  have  recently  been  fbrmed ;  one  of 
them  exclusively  for  the  railway  to  the  station,  which 
ought  not  to  have  been  erected  within  the  walls  ;  another 
entrance,  which  had  been  closed  since  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.,  has  been  re-opened.  The  castle  has  long  since  been 
comTOrtad  into  the  eounty  prison  and  the  courts  of  jmlMe 
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for  the  county ;  but  some  portions  of  the  old  work,  besides 
the  noble  keep,  are  »U1I  remaining.  The  relons'  gaol  ii>  an 
•ntircly  new  building,  con»iatinK  of  four  radiating  double 
«ardi»  with  eight  airing  court*,  the  governor's  hotue  being 
in  the  Mntie.  The  keep,  known  by  the  name  of  Clifford's 
Tovrer,  the  Cliffbrdi  having  been  the  anticnt  wardens  of 
the  castle,  is  generally  supposeil  to  luivi;  been  built  by  the 
Conqueror,  but  the  architecture  indicates  a  somewhat 
later  age. 

That  York  was  not  a  strong  military  station  only,  but 
alio  a  pUuM  of  trade  even  in  the  times  of  the  Romans, 
is  by  no  means  improbable ;  its  situation  being  as  con- 
venient for  commerce  as  for  war.  Alcuin,  in  tne  eighth 
century,  calls  it  *  a  common  emporium  of  land  and  sea;' 
and  says  that  it  was  then  visited  by  veiuel»  from  the  most 
distant  lands.  In  the  tenth  centui^  aevecal  nuerchant 
vsaiels  on  their  voyage  to  Londoo  mm  York  wei«  cap- 
tured md  phmdsred  by  the  pirates  of  llie  Isle  ot  Thanet. 
William  of  Malmesbury,  who-flourishcd  in  the  twelfth  nn-  ' 
tury,  speaks  of  Yoik  an  being  in  his  time  a  great  and  me- 
tropolitan city,  to  which  trading  vessels  c  ame  from  Germany 
and  Ireland.  York  had  its  merchant-guilds  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Stephen  ;  and  a  charter  of  John  confirms  to 
the  guild  of  merohants  at  Yock  ail  the  privileges  which 
they  and  their  Aottist  had  before  enjoyed.  By  a  statute 
of  Kfl  ward  III.  it  is  directed  that  the  staple  of  wool,  leather, 
WQoilels,  and  lead,  should  be  at  York  and  nine  other  plaees 
named  ;  and  when,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  the  staple 
for  the  export  trade  for  the  whole  kingdom  was  fixed  at 
Calais,  the  merchants  of  York  bad  a  emisiderable  share  in 
this  staple ;  some  of  them  were  mayors  of  the  staple  of 
Calais,  and  one  of  them  is  named  as  having  been  the  trea- 
surer. York  was  long  famous  for  its  manufacture  of 
woollen  goods.  In  the  days  of  Heniy  II.  and  Henry  III. 
the  weavers  of  York  paid  a  considerable  '  farm'  for  their 
privileges ;  and  the  manufacture  was  flourishios  in  the 
leign  of  Henry  VIII.  Bat  this  branch  of  trade  naa  long 
eeased  to  flourish  here,  and  York  is  not  now  the  seat  of 
anv  extensive  manufacture.  It  has  however  l>een  long 
celebrated  IVm  the  making  of  leathern  gloves,  shoes,  combs, 
and  other  articles  of  horn.  During  a  long  period  these 
were  considered  as  the  staple  trades  of  the  a^,  but  they 
are  so  no  longer;  yet  York*  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
is  thesest  of  re^MOtable  and  steadily  increasing  trade,  di- 
vided into  various  branches.  It  has  one  extensive  flax-mill ; 
BMny  hands  are  employed  in  the  manuikfture  ol  linens; 
and  York  bed-tickmi:  bupiiorts  a  high  ctiaiaL-tet  in  distant 
places.  The  confectionery  of  York  is  much  celebrated,  and 
a  few  large  wholesale  establishments  have  connections 
tiuough  a  great  oortion  of  the  kingdom.  An  extensive 
business  ia  earriea  en  by  several  dmggista.  The  wholesale 
tea  and  eoffce  business  is  a  very  important  and  increasing 
branch  of  the  trade  of  York :  withui  the  last  half-century 
the  ro;is(inir  of  (  iiflVe  was  under  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  Board  of  Excise,  and  London.  Bristol.  Liverpool,  and 
York  were  selected  as  the  only  places  in  England  for  the 
eetahlilhBHnt  of  public  roasting  offices.  The  merchants  of 
York  took  advantage  of  this  pnvilege  :  the  tea  and  cofiee 
trnde  was  extensively  cuttivatcd,  distant  connections  were 
formed,  and  though  the  ICxcise  restrictions  no  longer  exist, 
the  trade  that  was  widely  formed  during  their  continuance 
lias  lieeome  a  distinct  and  important  part  of  the  traj^o  car- 
ried on  in  York.  A  eonsiderable  wfaoleeale  tnde  is  also 
carried  on  hy  the  curriers  of  York ;  and  large  quantities  of 
corn,  and  oi  flour  ground  here  by  steam-power,  are  sent 
into  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Tlie  traffic  upon  the 
Ou«e.  though  much  reduced  by  the  railways  and  other 
causes,  is  still  very  (»nsiderable.  Trading  vessels  of  from 
UO  to  100  tons  burtlwq  regularly  nass  between  York  and 
loodon.  Although  York  Iwseseaed  to  be  the  vrinter  resi- 
dence of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  county,  it  is  not 
only  frequently  resorted  to  by  them  on  occasions  of  public 
entertainment  or  business,  but  it  is  siiU  the  permanent 
a))odc  of  many  persons  of  independent  uicome,  a  circum- 
stance which  exerts  a  very  favourable  steady  influence  on 
ebacMter  and  lemeUbility  of  its  internal  tnde. 

There  am  aeeeiBi  iaira  annually  held  at  York  for  cattle 
and  horses;  one  for  cattle  is  held  every  fortnight.  Tliere 
also  lartce  marketji  for  wool  and  leather  during  state(^  sea- 
sons. The  chief  weekly  OMllCft  ftur  ^  auppiy  flf  the  city 
is  held  on  every  Saturday. 

Piny  years  ago  even  street  in  York  affoided  some  ia- 
mmag  speeiaena  of  tbe  do«Mstia  awbttectme  ef  the 


sixteenth  and  seventeenth  ecnturu's;  Imt  these  haveilmort 
entirely  disappeared,  the  ovei lian^insj  ami  often  nchly 
ornamented  fronts  having  given  place  to  plain  unoms* 
mentcd  and  generally  mean-lookmg  brick-work,  nith  ^ 
few  handsome  houses  indeed  of  the  earlier  part  e( the  !ut 
century  interspersed.  Yofk  jeweeses  vny  Irw  public 
buildings  besides  churchee  tlucfai*  deserving  ofptrtiLxiu 
notice.  The  guild-hall  is  a  flne  Gothic  building  erected 
in  the  jcar  14-lG  :  rJ6  feet  in  length,  and  43  feet  in  widih; 
consisting  of  three  aules :  the  roof,  which  is  pannelled  ud 
adorned  with  knots  exhibiting  coats  of  ams  and  groteKjat 
figures,  is  supported  by  two  rows  of  octagonal  oak  pillin, 
five  in  each  row.  The  assembly-room,  considered  onegf 
the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  was  built  after  a  de>ign  froa 
Palladio,  by  Richard,  earl  of  Burlington ;  the  founditjw 
being  laid  in  1730,  and  the  building  finished  in  1736.  Tk 
museum  of  the  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society  is  a  bos* 
tiful  straebne  of  the  Dorie  order,  designed  by  W.  WilUn; 
Ksq.  The  Collegiate  School  is  an  elegant  and  jus'lvL 
nnred  building  in  the  Tudor  style,  liy  a  young  ar;i>t 
great  promise,  the  late  John  Harper,  Esq. 

In  tne  eighth  century  the  Episcopal  school  of  Yorkm 
the  resort  of  students  from  France  and  Germany.  Id  tim 
school  Alcuin  was  trained,  who  became  the  ftiiai  i 
Charlemagne,  tutor  to  his  fkmily,  and  ftninder  of  rbooi 
at  Tnurs  and  other  places  in  France,  from  which  proc  KK' 
some  of  tiie  most  remarkable  scholars  of  those  tniii>  i' 
the  seventeenth  century  an  attempt  wa^i  made,  !i;i:t-- 
tunately  without  success,  to  establish  a  university  at  Yoii 
A  eoll^  fbr  the  education  of  English  Prestntenu 
dissenters,  removed  from  Manchester  to  York  in  tMMt 
1803,  has  lately  been  re-established  in  the  place  frmnsiildi  ' 
it  came.    There  are  and  have  loni:  been  many  sehooli  n 
York,  both  public  and  private.    St.  Peters  School,  imdfl 
the  management  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  was  foundrih 
Queen  Maiy  in  1557.  and  endowed  with  the  Isodisf  tk  , 
suppressed  nospital  of  8t  Mary.  A  small  school  ktd  »  ' 
vioubly  been  established  by  Archbishop  "Holeate. 
Blue-coat  Seiiool  for  boys,  founded  in  170o,  is  ^nppc'-: 
chiefly  by  annual  subscriptions ;  in  connection  with  t 
is  the  Grey-coat  School  for  giris,  who  are  there  lmc(4 
for  domestic  service.   The  number  of  the  boyn  sboatjl 
of  the  girls  about  SO.  The  Roman  Catholics  have  s  Kbsi 
for  the  nigher  classes  of  females,  and  also  a  charitjr  kM 
The  York  Collegiate  School  is  of  recent  date,  on  the 
prietary  scheme.    The  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Bli-i  > 
also  a  recent  institution,  founded  as  a  memorial  oft.*:*!*' 
Mr.  Wilberforce.     There  are  also  national  school*  «t  1 
Sunday-schools,  and  se\  cral  supported  by  private  end**  . 
ments.  The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Edwt-  | 
tion  of  the  Poorer  Classes  .states  the  numbers  recoffi|  j 
education  in  the  city  of  York,  in  1H.'U5.  to  be— 
Scholars  of  the  working  classes,  at  daj 

and  dame  schools     .  .  .  14M 

Scholars  at  better  schools       •         •  MP 
Attending  Sunday-schools  in  connection  i 

with  the  estaMwhcd  church  .  HOI 
Attondinir  Suntlay-.schools  in  connection 

\\  ith  Dissenters         .  .  .  \&u 

Tlie  Hepoit  of  the  Manchester  £|tatistical  Society.  ib(^ 
autumn  or  1836,  says  that  1 9*97 percent  of  thepspoWB 
of  York  received  instruction. 

In  the  year  1794  a  public  snbserlptlon  librair  wsi(*" 
blished  in  York.   If  is  the  ]iroju'r1y  of  about  ."i-'jO  n;''"'t«i 
and  cdiitftiiis  al'out  IT.tXMJ  volismes,  in  various  branu 
literatuic  aiui  st  ii  iice. 

Tlie  dean  and  chapter  of  the  cathedral  possess  sn  tv.'-- 
sive  and  very  valuable  library,  foundea  by  Archbi*? 
Mathtnvs,  which  has  been  lately  opened  )otbppnblieii>M 
necessary  restrictions. 

The  \orkshire  Philosophical  Society  was  establiW* 
the  year  1B22,  having  for  its  general  object  the  pronwB* 
of  science  in  the  district  for  which  it  was  instituted :  * 
more  particular  object  beinr  to  elucidate  the  geeloSFll 
Yorkxnire.  Its  museum  eipbraeesall  the  depsitmcsba 
natural  history,  and  is  rich  in  antiquarian  relics  of  vshd« 
periods,  dis<?overed  in  York  and  the  netg-hlx»urhood. 

A  more  humbU:,  h'.it  it  \  rrv  useful  institution,  estabit-'"^ 
in  the  year  1827,  J»  the  York  Institute  of  Popular  Sciecw 
and  Literature.  i 

The  Medical  Instihitknis  of  York  arc*  the  CoutW 
HospitfJ,  founded  in  *lie  year  1740.  Htm  flrst  north  of  m 
Tnat;  tlieDiapeii«i|r;  IheToric  Lumlie  Agftmi  m 
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Retreat,  for  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  the  influ- 
enie  ol'  which  on  other  fMtablislinieiits  for  thf  reception 
and  cure  of  the  insane  has  been  moat  highly  beneficial ; 
and  the  Eye  Infirmary. 

Charitable  establishments  are  Tery  numeroiu  in  York. 
The  principal  of  the«e  are,  Ingram's  Hosipital  for  10  poor 
widow* ;  Wilson'B.  for  10  poor  women ;  the  Old  Maids' 
Hospital,  founded  by  Mary  Wandesford,  spinster,  for  10 
maiden  gentlewomen ;  Middleton's  Hospital  for  20  widows 
of  fieemea;  and  I^dy  Hewley'a  Hospital  for  10  poor  aged 
women. 

The  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  climate  of  York  i» 
iitaled  by  an  accurate  observer  to  be  humidity,  although 
the  quantity  of  rain  is  small.  The  mean  temperature,  on 
an  averace  of  ten  years,  is  47  ft2°  of  Fahrenheit ;  the  mean 
hdchtof  the  barometer,  on  the  same  wenge,  is  2!)  90^ 
and  the  quantity  of  mo,  on  the  Mme  average,  24-114 
tnebet. 

The  Ittto  of  mortality  in  York  is  one  in  53  persons. 

(I]hrike*s  Ebomcum  ;  Wellbeloved  s  Khuracum,  nr  York 
under  the  Romunx ;  Da\it  >  s  Ertriir(\  f  rom  the  Municiptl 
Records qf  the  City  of  Vor/t ;  Browne  *  Historvqf  the adi- 
ficeojthe  Metrofwlttan  Church  i/ St.  i^ster,  Forit.) 

YORK,  Canada.  fTouoNTO.f 

YORK.  NEW.   [Nkw  Yori^ 

YOKKE.  P.    [IIardwkkk  ] 

YOHKE,  CHARLKS.  second  son  of  the  first  Lord 
Haidwiikf,  wn.H  born  30th  December,  1722.  He  was 
entered  at  Ben'et  (now  called  Corpus  Christi')  College. 
CaniMdire,  on  the  I3th  of  June,  173^J,  and  called  to  the 
b,ir  in  17'3.  He  was  a  member  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  While 
at  (.."amhnd^e  he  .Wisted  his  elder  brother  Philip,  the 
.sfc-und  Lord  Hardwicko,  and  some  other  friends,  in  the 
composition  of  'Athenian  Letters,  or  the  epistolary  t'or- 
respondence  of  an  Ajjentof  the  Kin?  of  Persia  residing  at 
Atheoa  during  the  PelopoDncttaa  War.'  The  idea  of  the 
work  wti  taken  from  Barthelemi'k  <  TrftTeb  of  Anaehairis.' 
A  fi  '.v  copies  were  printed  in  1741 ;  a  reprint  of  100  conies 
was  bro'.ujht  out  in  1782;  and  in  175W  the  second  earl  of 
Ilardwicke  published  it  with  an  explanatory  memoir.  The 
young  authors  are  therein  said  to  have  composed  the  Let- 
tera  as  a  preparatory  trial  of  their  strength,  and  as  the  best 
method  of  imprinting  aome  subjects  of  their  academical 
studies  on  their  memotiek.  Hie  letten  to  which  the  hhia] 
( "  is  appended  were  the  composition  of  Charles  Yorke.  In 
Fi  bruary.  1744-45,  he  published  'Some  Consider-ations  on 
the  Law  i  f  Forfeiture  for  Hi^h  Treason,  occasioned  by  a 
clause  in  »he  late  Act  for  makint;  it  treason  to  correspond 
with  the  Pretender's  sons  or  any  of  then  agents.'  The  '  late 
act'  is  the  act  17  Geo.  II.,  c.  29.  A  *  Short  Review'  of 
Yorke's  work  was  published  in  1748.  by  Thomaa  CSordon. 
Knliirired  and  corrected  editions  of  the  Tonsiderations' 
were  published  in  174G  and  17  l^i.  These  two  latter  editions 
contain,  in  an  appendix,  remarks  on  the  operation  of  the 
act  7  Anne,  e.  21,  on  the  law  of  forfeiture  in  Scotland. 
The  work  beat*  marks  of  its  author's  youth,  but  indicates 
conadenA>1e  talent  for  defining  technical  words  and 
]i}irases,  and  fbr  stating  a  legal  argument.  In  l747C'harlea 
sui-ceeded  his  elder  brother,  who  was  in  that  year  elected 
M  P.  for  the  county  of  Cambridsre,  in  the  repre«^entalioii  of 
the  bo!  ough  of  Rveglte.  He  married,  on  the  lUfh  of  May, 
1753^  Catherine  freeman,  daughter  of  a  country  gentle- 
man of  Hertfordshire,  by  whom  he  had  one  son,  Philip, 
afterwards  the  third  Earl  Hardwicke.  Alter 'her  death  he 
iiKirried  (30th  December,  i7(j2)  Agneta  Johnston,  aLso 
(i.^ii^'hter  of  a  Hertlbfdsbiia  laodowoer,  by  whom  he  bad 
three  children. 

By  family  inflttence  or  his  own  abilitiei  Charles  Yorke 
was  first  solicitor-general  and  then  attorney-genera).  The 
latter  office  he  resi(;ned  in  1764,  on  aeconnt  of  some  dis- 
content witti  tlie  ministry,  but  was  induced  to  resnmp  it  in 
17<i5.  In  1770  he  accepted  the  seals,  at  the  urpent  request 
of  the  king.upoit  the  re.Ms^iation  of  Lord  Camden,  but  died 
soddeoly  was  believed,  by  the  rupture  of  some  internal 
vessw)  OB  fba  200l  of  January,  while  the  patent  for 
his  peerage  wts  suti^g  out,  tuader  the  title  of  Banm 

Morden. 

{Biogravhia  Brilanmca  (Appendix^,  ;  Anniuil  neffi>-trr 
for  1770  ;  Burke's  Dtrtxonary  oj  the  Pcf^agr  and  liuronrt- 
a^e  ;  the  Preface  to  the  Ath'-nian  Letters,  edition  of  1798; 
the  Ms.  Note,  fay  Dr.  Birch,  in  liis  preientaUon  copy  of  the 

of  tfaeBritirii  Hnean.) 


YORKSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  northern  fMif 
of  Ene;!and,  and  by  far  the  largest  of  the  Engluih  counties 
is  bounded  on  the  north-east  and  ea^t  bv  the  North  Sea; 
on  fba  south  hy  the  aestuary  of  the  Humber.  and  the 
counties  of  Lincoln.  Nottinjrham,  and  Dertnr;  on  the 
south-west  by  a  small  part  of  Chnhire ;  on  tne  west  by 
Ijincashire  ;  on  ilic  norih.  west  by  Westmoreland  ;  and  on 
the  north  by  Duiliain  and  tue  inoulh  of  the  river  Tees. 
Its  form  is  irreRfular,  but  the  greatest  length  across  the 
county  in  a  straight  line  is  from  the  projecting  point  called 
Spurn  Head,  on  the  south-east,  to  tne  junction  of  the 
counties  of  Westmoretand  endDuriiam,  on  the  Doiti)*west, 
a  distance  of  about  1M  miles.  In  the  opposite  direction, 
from  the  junction  of  Lancashire  and  Chtshue  on  the  south- 
west to  the  ))ort  of  \Vhill)y  on  the  nuith-east  coast,  the  , 
breadth  is  about  SM  miles.  From  FlamL)oroi;i;h  Head  on 
the  east  coast  to  the  corresponding  point  on  the  weatem 
bonndaiy,  which  approaches  within  lO  miles  of  the  west 
coasit  of  Ijincashire,  the  length  of  the  county  is  about  100 
miles ;  and  its  extent  from  the  extreme  south  point,  at  the 
junction  of  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Nottingliam,  to  Tod 
Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tees,  in  a  direction  nearly  due 
north,  is  about  92  miles.  The  county  is  comprehended 
between  tSf*  \&'  and      40*  N.  iaU.  and  between  about 

E.  and  TWlf,  long,  from  the  meri<yen  of  Oreenwidi. 
Yorkshire  is  divided  into  three  Ridings,  which  arc  c  alied, 
from  their  respective  positions,  the  North,  West,  :uul  Hast 
Ridings,  and  the  Liberty  or  Ain-.ty  of  tlic  city  m  Yoik, 
and  in  the  Population  Returns  and  many  other  statistical 
documents  these  divisions  are  treated  as  distinct  ooontiM. 
The  parish  of  Craike,  near  Baaingwould.  tbough  gaogra- 
phically  foming  part  of  the  North  Riding  oTYonsture, 
belontrs  to  Durham  [Dcrham,  vol.  ix.,  p.  207],  and  ia 
therelbre  omitted  in  the  following  statement  of  the  area* 
and  population  of  the  great  divisions  of  Yorkshire.  The 
population  is  here  given  from  the  Census  of  1831  for  the 
sake  of  comparison  with  othet  coontiea,  those  in  the  pre* 
cvrllng  volumes  of  the  work  being,  necessarily,  taken  from 
th«;  Return  of  that  year.  The  population  in  1841  is  piven  in 
a  subsequent  page,  under  the  head  of  Statistics.  Tlie  areas 
civen  in  the  Population  Returns  for  1831.  Irom  wluch  the 
following  figures  are  taken,  somewhat  exceed  the  aggrO" 
gates  of  the  areas  assigned  to  the  several  parishes,  but  w> 
attempt  is  iAadi  in  Retwaa  to  reoonoOe  the  apparent 
diierepuef > 


Am  to 
•qujire  rotln. 

North  lading  .  2,or>5 
West  Riding  .  2,576 
East  Riding  .  1,119 
City  and  Ainsty  oft 
iiwCityofYorkj 


86 


Am  In 
•cm. 
1,315,200 
1348,640 

716,160 

50,040 


in  l.».i|. 

lyo,7">G 
97(>.3.'>0 
168,HUl 

35.362 


Whole  eouiity  6,836        VaSi040  1.371.359 

The  gross  at«a  of  the  codnty  is  more  than  one-tenth  that 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  more  than  one-ninth  that  of 

England  alone;  and  the  area  of  the  West  Hiding  alone 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  Knclish  county,  exceptinjf  Lin- 
cohishire  and  Devonshire,  while  that  of  the  North  Riding 
is  nearly  equal  to  Norfolk,  the  fourth  of  the  English  coun- 
ties in  superficial  extent.  The  area  of  the  whole' county 
of  York  is  greater  than  the  united  areas  of  Lincolnrtiire, 
Devonshire,  and  Hertlbidshire;  and  it  considerably  exceeds 
the  asrcregate  areas  of  the  ten  smallest  Enclish  counties. 
Accoidinfj  to  the  returns  of  1831  the  population  of  York- 
shii  L'  avi  ratred  nearly  235  persons  to  a  square  mile,  which 
is  rather  below  the  averaee  of  all  England,  but  greatly 
above  that  of  the  three  counties  which  approach  nearest  to 
it  in  superficial  extent.  York,  the  capital  city,  is  in  about 
88»B6'N.  lat.  and  l"  3' W.  long.  It  is  not  much  more 
than  170  miles  north-north-west  from  London  in  a  straight 
line,  but  about  19L)  miles  by  the  main  road  from  London  to 
Edinburgh,  and  about  202'milcs  from  the  laftt  r  city.  By 
the  London  and  Birmingham,  Bfidland  Counties,  Norto 
Midland,  and  York  and  North  Midland  raihrays,  tiie  dis- 
tance from  London  to  York  is  about  220  mile-'. 

Boundart'rs  and  Cdcut-iim. — The  coast  uf  Vorkshire  is 
geneially  high,  and  consists  in  many  places  of  precipitous 
cliff's.  Tlie  south-eastern  side  of  the  a»*tuary  of  the  river 
Tees,  which  separates  Yorkshire  from  Durharti,  forms  the 
most  northern  portion  of  the  coast-line  of  the  connty. 
TUs  astuny  terminates  at  Tod  Point,  shout  S«*  STtf,  lat. 
rind  ftoh  tfaii  point  to  Vruiby,  A  diitauiee  of  abont  24  rnihe 
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neasured  in  a  sfraitiht  line,  the  coul,  which  consists  of 
cliffs  abounding  in  k»s\\&,  runs  in  a  very  irregular  line 
towards  the  south-eaat.  without  presenting  any  place  of 
importance.  One  ot  the  cli^  about  seven  milea  north- 
WMt  of  Whitby,  is  marked  by  Gnenoogh  as  having  once 
taken  fire,  and  continued  to  born  for  t»a  yaaia.  At 
Whitby,  which  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the  rmt  Esk,  is 
A  harhoiir  which,  fhoueh  cx{>ii--t'<l  to  i^^lcs  from  the  east, 
tia.s  been  >o  rinieh  impioved  &»  tu  In  capiiblc  of  carrying 
on  a  con>iitiTahk'  trade.  A  few  miles  south-i-iLst  ^if  Whit- 
by the  coast-line  turns  rather  more  to  the  sovith.  and  is  in- 
dented slightly  by  the  dl^ngvraa*  bay  called  Hobin  Hood's 
Bay,  towards  the  eoutfaaro  axtfamity  of  which,  not  &r  from 
the  coast,  is  a  hin  popularly  called  Robin  Hood'i  Botta. 
From  this  point  the  coast  proceeds  south-south-cast  to 
Scarborongn.  where  an  elevated  promontory  which  pro- 
jects abruptly  towards  the  east,  with  an  arm  towards  the 
*outh,  forms  a  semicircular  harbour,  which  is  much  used 
for  shelter  from  the  easterly  galea  that  are  common  along 
the  Yorkibiie  coast,  and  which  fttrms  the  only  port  of  any 
oonMonenee  between  Whitby  and  the  nouth  of  the  Hum> 
ber.  The  distance  between  Scarborough  and  Whitby,  in  a 
straigtu  line.  i>  aLiout  17  miles  :  and  from  Scarborough 
Bay,  south  of  the  haibo  i:,  ilu-  roa.st-line  again  inclines 
more  t(  thr  cnHf.  to  the  promiiieiil  iMunl  which  is  vaiiously 
called  1  il«  \  I'oint,  Filey  Head,  ana  Filev  Bridge,  near  the 
boundary-Une  between  the  North  and  £ast  Hidings.  Im- 
mediately south  of  Rley  Point  is  Filer  Bay,  from  which 
the  coast  runs  in  a  nearly  straight  line  By  Speeton  Cliff  to 
Flamboroueh  Head,  which  forms  the  extremity  of  a  range 
of  chalk  clirtV.  of  brilliant  whiteness,  about  six  miles  long, 
and  ruing  in  many  places  to  an  elevation  of  300  feet.  At 
the  base  of  these  cliffs  are  some  extensive  caverns,  and 
ncv  the  extremity  of  the  promontoiy,  on  a  site  about  250 
ftti  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  is  a  lighthouse  which  was 
erected  by  the  Trinity  House  eorporatton  in  1806^  and 
which  has  a  reTolving  light  of  sufficient  intensity  to  be 
seen  from  a  distance  of  30  mi'es  at  sea.  In  thirty-six  ycara 
preceding  the  erection  of  this  important  liifhthouse.  there 
were  no  less  than  174  wrecks  in  the  uiiniediate  vicinity, 
but  it*  establishment  has  almost  put  an  end  to  such  casual- 
tiat.  Tlie  eligibility  of  the  spot  for  the  establishment  of  a 
beaMawonUseem  to  have  bean  observed  long  heiSBraareguo 
tsr  Nchthoose  was  placed  there,  as  the  name  of  the  village 
of  Flamboroiigh  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  prac- 
tice of  placing  a  light  or  flame  at  that  point  in  early  times. 
Froni  Hamborongh  Head,  which  is  IH  or  11)  miles  in  a 
direct  line  from  Scarborough,  and  about  55  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees,  measured  in  Hk»manner,  the  coast-line 
turns  westward,  and  then  swaepiur  lound  to  the  south, 
forms  the  capadoos  bay  called  Brioiington  Bay,  upon  the 
coa^st  of  which  the  sea  has  made  such  encroachments  as 
to  iH'adually  sweep  away  the  villages  of  Auburn,  Harthurn, 
and  Hyde.  In  this  bay  there  is  a  small  l)ut  sheltered  harbovir, 
defended  by  two  batteries,  at  Bridlington  ^uay,  which  is 
about  a  mile  south-east  of  the  town  of  Bridlington.  From 
Bridhngton  Quay  to  the  shsip-pointed  promontory  which 
terminates  in  the  Spam  Head  or  roint,  and  which  forms  the 
northern  boundar}- of  the  Mtuaiyof  theHumber,  the  coast- 
line is  unbroken  by  any  important  inlet  or  projection,  and 
is  mostly  very  iow  und  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  sea. 
Greenough  marks  the  sites  of  two  churches,  those  of 
Owlhorne  and  Kilnsey.  in  the  .south-eastern  pait  of  Ibis 
portion  of  coast,  the  ruins  of  which  are  partially  washed 
awav  bf  the  sra.  At  Spurn  Head,  which  is  about  40  miles 
south  by  east  from  Flamborough  Head,  and  which  consists 
of  a  long  low  promontory  turning  towtids  the  sonOi-wost, 
partly  acro.ss  the  jEstuary  of  tlie  Humbcr,  and  terniinntes 
in  v-ihat  may  be  called  an  islaiul,  two  htjlilhouscs  have 
been  erected.  In  consequence  of  the  very  low  level  of 
the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  this  promontory,  which  i»  the 
OceUum  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy,  the  Ilumber  formerly 
made  consideiable  encrosohments  upon  it;  but  of  late  it 
has  receded  so  much  ss  to  leave  extensive  tracts  of  mamh 
land.  One  of  these,  a  few  miles  westward  of  the  Spam 
Head,  began  to  appear  as  an  island  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  ol  (  liarUs  I.,  and,  increasing  from  year 
to  year,  it  was  at  length  embanked  and  converted  into 
pasture.  In  the  PopilMion  Setiuns  of  1841  this  tract  of 
land,  which,  though  now  only  separated  by  a  ditch  from 
the  mainland  ietains  the  name  of  Sunk  Uaad,  is  stated  to 
contain  MSBO  torse  and  264  inhsbilaaits.  The  northern 
part  of  tho  ooailpliM  of  Yorkshire  is  lodcy,  and  from  the 


mouth  of  the  Ties  to  Scarborough  the  cliffs,  which  ait; 
always  washed  by  the  sea  at  high-water,  and  in  some  parts 
at  low-water  also,  are  penerally  from  70  to  feel  hi^h, 
and  often  rise  abruptly  and  overhang  the  beach.  In  many 
plaeee  ttiqr  are  itill  higher,  and  at  Stoupe  Brow,  or,  as  it 
u  mocaoMUMmljr  called,  l^w  Brow,  on  the  soaib  side  of 
Robin  Hoodli  Bav,  and  aboot  seven  miles  sooth  of  Whitby, 

they  Hse  to  the  height  of  8(0  feet  above  the  sea.    In  the 
vicinity  (It  the  elevated  promontory  of  Flamt>oiough  Head 
I  ther.'  ar.  also  elitis  of  the  height  Of  100  fcCt,  OOd  io  SOUM 
places  as  much  as  150  feet. 

From  Spurn  Head  westward  to  the  confluence  of  the 
Onse  and  the  Trent,  a  distance  in  a  right  Una  of  alwat  3& 
miles,  the  southern  boundary  of  the  county  is  ibrmed  by 

the  Humber ;  and  although  the  line  is  very  irrcjjular,  its 
general  course  is  westward,  inclinini;  a  litlie  to  the  north. 
From  this  point  to  the  junction  of  the  counties  of  York, 
Derby,  and  Nottingham,  a  further  distance  of  about  35 
miles,  the  general  direction  of  the  boundary  is  to  the 
south-west;  and  the  northern  portion  of  this  line  islbnned 
by  the  Old  Don  river,  while  the  remaining  part,  wliidi 
pas.ses  near  Bawtry  and  Tickhill,  is  for  the  most  part  un- 
marked by  any  natural  feature.  Alotig  the  boundary  of 
Derbjshire  ant,l  the  sir.iil!  part  of  ('b»  shire  which  separates 
that  county  from  Lancaalure,  the  iine  of  separation,  which 
is  occasionally  marked  by  some  unimportant  stream,  has  a 
general  direction  to  the  north-west,  and  passes  a  little 
south  of  Sheffield,  and  across  the  elevated  and  nHnmtaio- 
ous  district  called  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire.  [Osam'sHiRK, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  416.]  From  the  nortn-westera  extremity  of 
this  portion  of  the  boundary,  wliich  is  between  35  and  40 
miles  from  end  to  end.  the  line  runs  nearly  due  north  lor 
more  than  25  miles,  and  then,  after  turning  westward  for  a 
few  miles,  ioins  the  Ribble  about  4  miles  above  Clitheroe. 
Pursuing  the  course  of  that  river  to  Mittoa,  towards  the 
south-west,  it  again  suddenly  turns  north-west  along  the 
course  of  its  feeder,  the  little  river  Hoddcr ;  and  then, 
touching  upon  Bkasdale  Moor,  takes  an  irregular  course 
to  the  north  to  ni  ar  Sedbcrgh.  For  a  short  distance  the 
county  is  separated  iVom  Westmoreland  by  the  river  Lune, 
which  the  tx)undary-linc  leaves  about  5  miles  above  Sed- 
bergh.  It  then  turns  to  the  east,  and  ai^ain,  by  a  very  cir- 
cuitous line,  to  the  north,  to  the  junction  of  the  countiea 
of  York,  Westmoreland,  and  1>urhani.  where  it  joins  tha 

river  Tei  s,  at  a  ])oint  about  :")<)  miles  west  by  north  from 
Tof.1  P.iir.t,  the  northern  extreniit)  of  the  Yorkshire  coast- 
line. The  Tees,  flowinir  by  Hai  nard  ("aslle.  Yarm,  and 
Stockton,  (brras  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county  from 
this  point  to  the  sea. 

The  boundary  of  the  North  Riding  is  coincident  witli 
that  of  the  county  on  the  north-east,  north,  and  part  of  the 
we*t ;  but  leaving  the  latter  at  a  point  about  22  miles  south 
of  the  junction  of  Westmoreland  and  Durham,  and  7  or  8 
miles  ea-st  by  north  of  Sedbcrgh,  the  former  pursues  an 
irregular  course  cast  by  south  to  the  river  Ure,  or  Yore,  at 
a  point  2  or  3  miles  below  Masham,  and  then  follows  the 
course  of  that  stream  to  Ripon,  where  it  turns  off  towards 
the  east.  It  rejoins  the  river  above  Boronghbridge  and 
Aldborough,  and  follows  its  course  as  fkr  ss  York,  where, 
and  for  some  miles  higher  up,  the  river  is  called  the  Ouse. 
It  then  turns  east,  and  afterwards  north-east,  to  the  Dcr- 
wcnt,  which  it  joins  at  Stamford  Bridge,  and  ascending 
the  course  of  that  river  by  New  Malton,  to  one  of  its 
sources  near  the  coast,  reacnes  the  sea  a  Uttle  north-west 
of  Filey  Head.   The  line  which  divides  tha  West  Riding  ' 
from  the  Ai  nitty  and  the  East  Riding  commences  at  Nun 
Monkton,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  and  the  Nidd,  and 
runs  south-west  to  near  Wetherby,  jiartly  along  the  course 
of  the  latter  liver.    It  then  joins  the  river  Wharfe,  and 
runs  along  its  course  to  the  south-east  as  far  as  Cawood, 
w  here  both  the  river  And  the  boundary-line  join  the  Ouse, 
which  proceeds  in  the  same  direction  by  Selby  to  the 
boundary  of  tha  ooun^  at  tlia  point  where  the  Ouse  and 
Tkant  ante  to  fvm  the  Humber.  Hie  Ainsty  of  the  city 
OfYori^  which  by  the  Reform  Act  is  united  with  the 
North  luding,  is  bounded  on  the  north-eaat  by  the  Ouse 
from  York  to  the  river  Nidd.  on  the  iiuith-west  and  sinilh- 
west  by  Uie  boundary  of  the  West  Riding,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  river  Ouse  from  Cawood  to  York  ;  and  its  eastern 
boundaiy,  with  the  boundaries  of  the  North  and  Wait 
Ridings,  the  soutb-^astem  portion  «f  the  wtttMbu,  wkA 
the  north  shore  of  tha  iBiuiber»figaitb«  boundeiiaaof  flM 
East  Hiduig. 
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De»:ription  qf  the  Surface,  — The  most  striking 
lieature  in  the  confonnation  of  the  »uritw;e  of  this  county 
ia  the  grett  valley  drained  by  the  Ooae  and  iti  tributaries, 

which  stretches  from  near  the  Tees,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  county,  to  the  actuary  of  the  Humber  in  the  south, 
liavini;  a  tjt-nenil  Lliret  tioTi  ln>ni  north  to  south-south-east, 
and  liiniiinir  tlu'  iit  rthein  .slope  ol"  the  mos!  extt-nsive 
valley  1:1  Knglarul,  tliat  of  the  Ouse  ami  T;i.iit.    Tlu-  hjj;h 
Jaud'ua  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  this  valley,  extending 
from  the  Tees  to  the  Rumber,  ionn«,  as  has  been  previonsly 
stated,  a  bold  coa-t-li'ic.  from  wliicli,  in  the  nofthrin  jiart 
of  the  county,  the  sui  lace  1  is^'-,,  in  ^uIr.L'  pait.-,  vi-iy  buddc  nly, 
to  a  great  elevatioii.    In  Ihu  dt>.ciiiition  of  tliis  valley  and 
ir>  hoiindaries,  in  the  'Physical  and  Political  Geography  of 
Great  Britain,'  in  the  *  LaSrary  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  it  is 
oteerved  that  south  of  the  scstuary  of  the  Tees  we  find  the 
commenoement  of  the  hii;h  lanas,  which  in  some  places 
stretdl  inwards  to  a  distance  of  from  20  to  30  miles  from 
the  coast,  in  Barnaby  Moor,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
784  feet,  in  the  trigonometrical  station  of  Burleigh  Moor, 
and.  a  little  farther  south,  in  the  Guiaborouxh  Hills. 
Hiese  high  lands  run  down  to  the  sea-oOMt  at  HuntclilF, 
and  also  by  the  Ka>in£^on  Heights,  about  midway  between 
the  Tees  and  Whitby,  where  is  a  trisronometrical  station  at 
ail  eliivafion  of  (jsi  feet,  to  RocIifF,  or  Rockliff,  a  little 
lutlter  south.     A  .small  depression  in  the  high  moors, 
ipening  to  the  sea  at  Whitby,  carries  off  the  drainage  of 
the  small  valley  of  the  Eak,  which  runs  between  the  Guis* 
boraogh  Hills  and  the  elevated  Bgton  Moors,  which  lie 
south  of  it.    These  form  part  of  a  >crics  of  barn  n  eleva 
tioiw  which  extend  from  the  bold  and  lotty  coast  .suulh  of 
Whitby  to  within  about  f)  mill's  of  Northallerton,  a  distance 
of  about  30  miles  from  the  coast.    The  whole  tract  of  the 
Eastern  Moorlands,  extending  about  30  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  15  miles  from  north  to  south,  is  a  wild  and  moun> 
tainous  district,  intersected  by  numerous  picturesque  and 
ffilile  valleys,  and  forming  an  escarpment  towards  tlie 
west,  which  sweeps  round  towards  the  south  and  east  from 
the  vicinity  of  Northallerton  to  Malton  on  the  Derwent, 
funning  a  line  tolerably  parallel,  in  its  general  direction, 
with  that  of  the  cosst.  North  of  Northdlertoo,  where  the 
scarped  extremity  of  the  highlands  turns  eastward,  it  over- 
looks the  vale  of  Cleveland,  which  slopes  down  to  the  Tees. 
UiNinir  to  the  hei»;ht  in  many  plac  es  of  upwanLs  of  1000 
feet,  the  jjeneral  aspect  of  this  district,  which  is  some- 
limct  called  the  North  York  Moors,  is  bleak  and  dreary, 
etpeeially  as  it  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  trees.  On 
the  various  roads  which  rateracet  the  district  extendve 
anil  dreary  wastes  present  themselves,  with  no  boundary 
but  the  horizon  :   but  towards  the  northern  and  western 
escarpments  ot  the  moorlands  there  are  some  vety  beautiful 
prospecbi.   The  steepest  side  of  the  elevations  is  generally 
to  the  north  and  west,  and  the  most  gradual  slope  on  the 
south.  Among  the  mort  elevated  points  of  this  moun- 
tunoos  region  are  the  trigonometrical  atvlions  of  Botton 
Head  (1485  feet  \  Lonsehoe  Hill  (14M  feet%  and  Black 
Hambleton,  on  the  western  escarpment  fl24G  feet).  An- 
other remarkable  summit,  w  hich  is  celebrated  as  a  land- 
mark, and  as  commanding  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful 
view,  is  the  mountain  called  Roseberry  Topping,  the  height 
of  which  is  given  by  Greenough  as  1102  teet  (but  by  some 
other  authorities  as  1022  feet),  near  the  road  from  Guis- 
borough  to  Stokesley,  on  the  northern  escarpment  of  the 
hish  lands.     The  southern  portion  of  the  ridge  of  hills 
which  forms  the  wotern  extremity  of  tliis  hilly  district,  and 
the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Ouse  valley,  is  sometimes  called 
the  Howardian  Hills,  and  immediately  east  ofthis  range  is  the 
valley  whirh,  from  the  rivt-r  running  through  it,  bears  the 
name  ol  Hvcdale.    Still  larther  eastward  are  the  E;ist  and 
West  Mari>hes,  which  lunii.  with  Kyedale,  an  evteufive 
level,  broken  towards  the  south  by  some  isolated  elevations, 
and  rising  gradually  to  the  high  lands  in  the  noith,  between 
the  Eastern  Moorlands  and  the  valley  of  the  Derwent. 
The  valley  of  the  Derwent,  which  descends  from  near 

the  sea-coast,  in  the  nri^^hbc/iirliood  of  Scarborough,  and, 
inclining  towards  the  soutti-west,  lalls  into  the  valley  of 
tile  Ouse,  separates  the  Eastern  Moorlands  trom  the  York- 
shiie  Wolds,  which  form  the  continuation  of  the  hit;h 
lands  on  the  cast  ride  of  the  valley  of  the  Ouse.  One  |;or- 
tion  of  this  range  extends  from  tKe  neighbourhood  of 
Malton,  on  the  Derwent,  to  the  Humber,  near  Hessle,  a 
few  miiea  west  of  Hull,  following  a  coiirae  very  nearly 
parallel  with  the  ooMtrline,  and  terminating  to  the  south 


in  an  e9C«)r|Niient  which  seems  to  push  the  river  a  little 
out  of  ite  diteet  coorw,  and  which  commands  most  beui- 
tUhl  and  divenifled  viewa,  cmbnusiDg  fhe  mat  Mtoaryof 

the  Humber  and  the  opposite  shores  of  Lincolnshire,  as 
well  as  the  low  lands  ot  Yorkshire  on  each  side  of  the 
range.  Upon  this  portion  of  the  Wolds  are  the  elevated 
points  of  \Vilton  Beacon,  about  twelve  miles  east  by  north 
from  York,  with  an  elevation  of  809  feet,  and  Hunsley 
Beacon,  farther  south,  with  an  elevation  of  S3l  feet.  The 
other  division  of  the  Wolds  extends  from  the  vicinity  of 

Nt  ilUin  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Flamborongh  Head, 
I'uiniin^  the  soutliern  side  of  the  Derwent  valley.  The 
ascent  of  tlie  Wolds,  exceptint;  on  their  eastern  side,  is 
freiierally  steep,  but  they  seldom  rise  to  an  elevation  ex- 
ceeding GOO  feet,  and  they  arc  bi  oken  and  divided  Inr  many 
deep  winding  valleys  .Although  their  southern  extiemi^ 
presents  the  finest  prospects,  there  are  many  points  on  the 
range  from  which  beautiful  views  may  be  obtained  of  the 
vale  of  York,  the  low  grounds  between  the  Wolds  and 
Spurn  Head,  and  the  valley  of  the  Derwent.  beyond  which 
the  Eastern  Moorlands  rise  in  the  background.  Flan- 
borough  Head,  which  forma  the  most  prominent  point  on 
the  coast,  is  not  the  most  elevated  of  the  cliffs  which 
maik  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Wolds.  Their  highest 
point  is  at  BiMUiilo;:  Clifr.  a  few  miles  farther  north,  which 
rises  to  an  elevation  of  430  feet.  Speeton  Cliff,  about  mid- 
way between  Flamborough  Head  and  Filey  Point,  is  the 
extreme  nortliern  limit  of  the  great  chalk  formation  which 
stretches,  almost  without  interruption,  aeroes  the  idand  to 
the  .south-w  est  coast,  at  Sidmouth  in  Devonshire.  On  the 
eastern  side  the  chalk  Wolds  terminate  in  a  line  uhich, 
commencing  near  Bridlington,  and  running  south-west  lor 
a  short  distance,  curves  round  to  the  south,  and.  passing 
near  Driffield  and  Beverley,  reaches  the  Humber  between 
Hessle  and  Hull.  The  portion  of  the  county  which  lies 
between  this  range  on  the  north  and  west,  the  ocean  on 
the  east,  and  the  Humber  on  the  south  and  .south-west, 
forms  the  low  di.strict  of  Holderness,  the  highest  point  of 
which,  at  Dimlington  Heighta,  OH  the  coaat,  ia  lew  thm 
150  feet  above  high-water. 

Notwittwttoding  its  generally  low  level,  the  peninsular 
district  of  Holderness  is  agreeably  diversified  in  surface, 
especially  towards  the  sea-coast,  within  a  short  distance  of 
whii.  li,  cfoMC  to  the  town  of  Hornsea,  is  the  largest  lake  of 
the  county,  called  Hornsea  Mere,  about  a  mile  and  three- 
quarters  long,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  bmd  tt  Um 
widest  part.  The  western  side  of  Holdemesi  b  diithi- 
guished  ny  a  fenny  district  known  by  the  provindal  name 
of  *  The  CaiTi,'  which  extends  nearly  20  miles  from  north  to 
south,  with  an  averatje  breadth  of  about  four  miles.  As 
noticed  in  a  jiic  ioiis  i olumn,  cunsidt  rable  portions  of  land 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  Humber,  and  a  large  dis- 
trict lying  eastward  of  the  little  river  Hull,  which  flows 
through  the  district  by  Beverley,  aud  fiUla  into  the  Hum- 
ber at  the  place  to  which  it  has  given  its  name,  has  been 
drained  under  an  act  of  parliament  obtained  in  1762.  This 
level,  which  is  called  the  Holderness  Drainage,  extends 
about  11  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  comprises  11,211 
acres,  and  before  it  was  drained  the  land  was  of  very  little 
value,  because  much  of  it  was  under  water  for  one  naif  of 
the  year.  Thirty  years  later  an  act  vras  passed  for  the 
Beverley  and  Barmston  Drainage,  which  includes  a  umilar 
district  on  the  oppo-itc  side  of  the  Hull,  extending  from 
the  sea-coast  at  Barmston.  a  little  south  of  Bridlington, 
ver)'  nearly  to  the  town  of  Hull,  a  distance  of  about  24 
miles.  This  drainage  has  two  outlalla,  about  2000  aciee 
in  the  northern  part  draining  into  the  sea,  and  the  re< 
mainder  of  the  level,  amounting  to  aliout  10,000  acres, 
info  the  river  Hull.  The  Keyinghain  Drainage,  which  lies 
farther  south,  in  the  promontory  which  terminates  at 
Spurn  Head,  was  formed  under  an  Act  passed  in  1722,  but 
altered  .muI  extended,  so  ns  to  epibrace  about  5500  acres, 
by  another  Act  obtained  in  1802.  In  addition  to  the  great 
extent  of  fertile  land  added  to  the  county  by  these  drain- 
ages, the  lii<;h  prices  of  aKncuUural  produce  in  this  coun- 
trv  have  led  lo  a  great  extension  of  cultivation  on  the 
W''olds.  which,  until  about  the  close  of  the  eichteenth  cen- 
tury, were  little  better  than  a  large  rabbit-warren.  The 
valley  of  the  Derwent,  and  its  tributary  the  Hartford,  Or 
Hertford,  has  also  been  increased  in  value  by  the  formation, 
under  an  Act  of  1800,  of  the  Hertford  and  Derwent  Drain- 
age, comprisinp  more  than  10,500  acres,  of  which  about 
4500  belong  to  the  East  and  the  remainder  to  the  Noiy» 
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Riding.  Under  the  proviiions  of  the  eeme  Aett 
Moor  and  Walling  Fen.  whiih  lie  to  tlu'  weiit  ortheiOUtK^ 

era  extremity  of  the  WitlJ>,  lift wi  cii  thorn  and  the  Ouse 
and  Hurnber,  wtre  draincii  iiikI  iiiulosed. 

On  the  weiiteiu  ttule  of  the  great  valley  ol'  the  Ouse  lie 
the  Western  Moorlands  of  Yorkshire,  the  general  elevation 
cf  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  £«atem  Moor- 
lande.  These  form  pert  of  the  iiregulv  tract  of  high  land 
(  ill led  the  Pennine  (Jhain,  which,  extending  southward  to 
tlie  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire  hills,  forms  the  most 
mountainous  district  in  Ent^laiui.    The  hiijhest  point  of 
the  Pennine  Chain  is  at  Cross  Fell,  a  few  miles  north-west 
of  the  north-western  angle  of  the  county,  where  it  joins 
Westmoreland  and  Durham,  and  approaches  within  three 
or  four  miles  of  Cumberland  ;  and  from  a  little  south  of 
this  point,  w  hich  has  an  elevation  of  2!)01  feet,*  is  a  ridge 
nearly  coincident  with  the  county  boundary,  with  a  steep 
escarpment  towards  tho  eastern  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Eden,  the  abrupt  elevation  ot  which  forms  a  contrast  to 
the  long  and  gradually  sloping  arms  sent  off  on  the  east 
side  into  Yorkshire  and  Durham.   South  of  this  point  the 
Cumbrian  Mountains  join  the  western  side  of  the  great 
Pennine  range,  the  high  lands  of  wliich,  in  its  further  pro- 
gress towards  the  south,  sometimes  spread  out  into  exten- 
sive moors,  sometimes  present  rounded  mr<untain-1o])s. 
and  in  other  places  consist  of  a  confused  heap  of  rucky 
mountains,  interspersed  with  numerous  narrow  valleys, 
which  afibrd  scenery  of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque 
character.   This  portion  of  the  ran^e,  w  hich  occupies  the 
north-western  exirenity  of  the  West  Riding,  forms  the 
westera  portion  of  the  wifd  district  of  Craven,  and  com- 
prisesi  among  its  more  I'lcvntt  d  summits,  tliose  of  \Vharn- 
■ide  Of  Whernside,  near  the  jum  tion  of  the  counties  of 
York.  Westmoreland,  and  Laiuaster,  with  an  elevation 
which  Orcenou>;h  gives  as  2384  feet,  according  to  theOrd- 
nanc8  Survev,  or  2-iGl  feet,  according  to  W.  AIIm,  bq. ; 
InglcboraughfA  little  farther  south,  2361  feet,  accoraing  to 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  or,  according  to  Mr.  Allen,  as  mioted 
by  Greenouijh   .'.fui  ■r'lM  s  the  elevation  as  that  of  Ingle- 
borough  Hill  and  Simon  Ffi) 2412  iVet ;  Petiyglicnt,  Pen- 
nygant,  or  Pennii^iint,  raUu-i  more  lo  the  eiL^t,  about  2270 
feet ;  a  second  mountain,  distinguished  as  the  Great  Wham- 
side,  near  Kettlewell,  and  still  more  to  the  east,  22G3  feet; 
Bow  Fell,  near  Sedbergh,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  first  men- 
tioned Whamside,  which  would  anpear  by  Greenough's 

statement,  apparently  from  the  Ouinancc  Survev,  to  be 
2J11  feet  hi^rh,  an  elevation  eonsiJeiablv  ^u-ater  than 
that  ol  any  ii'tier  niountiiin  in  Ibis  jiait  ol  tlie  county  ;  hut 
We  find  no  utlier  authority  for  the  statenu  nt,  and  the  Ord- 
nance Suivey  of  that  pait  is  not  yet  pubh-lied  ;  and  Cam 
Fell,  between  tlie  two  Whamsides,  which,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  is  2243  feet  high.  Farther  south,  a 
little  to  the  south-east  of  Skipton,  is  Rommel's  or  Rumble's 
Moor,  with  an  elevation  of  1318  feet.  The  valleys  of  this 
disliiel.  Ilie  ini!>',  extensive  of  whii'h  are  Nidderdale  or 
Netherdale,  tile  valley  of  the  river  Nidd,  Whatfcdale,  and 
Airedale,  are  so  well  wooded,  eultivated,  and  studded  with 
villages,  as  to  present  a  beautiful  appeai-ance  from  the  ad- 
jacent heights ;  and  the  picturesque  character  of  the  dis- 
Iriet,  the  roads  of  which  afford  some  of  the  finest  scenery 
in  the  country,  is  heightened  bv  numerous  small  lakes,  one 
of  the  ptineipal  of  which  is  Malnam  Water,  or  Malham  Tarn, 
6  or  7  miK  -,  east  by  north  of  the  to«n  of  .Settle,  which  is 
about  a  mile  ri  iliiineter.  a;ul  is  situated  upon  the  summit 
of  an  elevated  moor.  Another  small  lake  belonging  to 
this  mountain  region,  though  lying  in  the  North  Riding, 
IS  that  called  the  Simmer  or  Summer  Ldte,  near  Askrigg. 
inWensl^ale,  which,  together  with  the  valley  of  The 
Swale  and  several  others  of  minor  extent,  breaks  up  that 
part  of  the  Western  Mi >oi  lands  whit  h  belongs  to  the 
North  Riding.  ThouiJrb  the  ijeiieral  direction  of  the  great 
range  of  mountains  which  occupies  the  western  side  of 
the  county,  and  which  is  sometimes  styled  'the  back-bone 
«f  England,'  is  from  north  to  south,  it  does  not  consist  of 
«  angle  ridKc,  but  rather  of  several  ranges  which,  though 
▼eiy  irregular  in  their  disposition,  mostly  form  small 
angles  with  the  main  direction  of  the  mount ain-ranjre, 
thereby  forming  numerous  long  and  narrow  valleys,  with 
a  general  direction  from  north  to  south.  This  hlllr  dis- 
trict  forms  a  kind  of  natural  boundary  between  YorKshire 

•  '  OonjT  Jphy  of  Or«H»»  BriUi'i,' in  Ih*  '  Li>>r  .ry  nf  IVfuI  KiinwrliNl/r,'  p 
16.  I' iliii  I i-orrci,  Orrrnnuctr,  cUlrnirnI  <  r  Ml"  <  lrt«il"ti  o!  liiw  Ffll, 
•ulnrqiirntly  ntuni  to,  aaalbo  wroaww    amaouili  doM  aal  (H«  Ow 


Ud  laneuidre.  and  presents  great  difllealtiea  in  the  way 

of   communiration.  especially  by  canals  or  railways. 
These   diffieultus  however  have  not  deterred  engineers 
from  the  construction  of  both,  though  they  l,ave  iiivulved 
the  execution  of  some  extraordinary  ani  costly  works. 
From  a  point  a  little  sotttb  Of  Tsdmorden,  where  the 
Calder  finds  its  way  along  a  namw  and  tortuous  valley, 
to  the  latitude  of  Manchester,  a  distance  of  about  15  miles, 
there  is  a  well-defined  ridge  running  south-south-east; 
while,  from  Holme  Moss  and  the  adjacent  hills  in  the 
southern  part  of  this  distance,  the  high  land  branches  off 
to  (he  east,  as  far  as  Wakefield  and  Earnslev,  between  Uie 
rivers  Don  and  Calder.    A  tumpike-road  from  Hudders- 
field  crosses  Holme  Moss,  at  a  greater  elevation,  it  is  said, 
than  any  other  road  in  England  to  far  south ;  but  we  are 
not  informed  what  the  adual  elevation  is.  Greenough 
gives  the  elevation  of  the  hill  as  1859  Hset.  From  the  centre 
of  the  coniity  soiilli«a.d  to  this  point,  the  hilly  country, 
which  gradually  subsules  on  the  eastern  side  into  the  great 
plain  of  the  vale  of  York,  has  become  narrower  and  nar- 
rower; but  south  of  the  parallel  of  Manchester  the  range 
again  spreads  out  into  the  extensive  mountainous  tract, 
traversed  by  numerous  ridges  and  valleys,  wtiich  is  9am- 
monly  called  the  Peak,  or  the  Derbv^ire  mountdns. 
This  pait  of  the  range  extends  a  few  miles  into  Yorkshire, 
termiimtinK  to  the  east  near  Sheffield.    Between  that  town 
and  Penistonc  is  an  extensive  ridge  called  Bradfield  Moor, 
about  124C  feet  hieh ;  and  near  the  county  boundary,  a 
le  w  miles  west  of  Sheffield,  is  the  summit  called  Lord's 
Seat,  which,  aecordtngto  the  Map  of  Eoslvui  published 
by  the  Society  for  UuTDiffhsion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  has 
an  elevation  of        TArds,  or  17^)2  feet.    Tliis  mountain 
must  be  distinguished  from  another  of  the  same  name  in 
Derbyshire,  a  few  miles  farther  west. 

The  valley  of  the  Ouse,  or  the  Vate  of  York,  the  eastern 
ud  weatera  iMMindaries  of  which  have  been  described« 
conmenees  very  near  the  river  Te«^  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  eounfy,  the  badn  of  tnat  river  being  se> 

parated  IVn'ti  'hat  of  the  Wiske,  one  of  the  affluents  of  the 
Ouse,  by  a  naiiow  ridge  of  small  elevatioti ;  and,  occupy- 
ing the  centre  of  the  county,  it  extends  southward  to  its 
opposite  boundary.  Taking  only  that  part  of  the  great 
vairiey  which  belonn  exclusively  to  the  Ouse  and  itstribu- 
taries,  and  measuring  from  York  as  a  centre,  it  extends 
BOuthward  fiv  about  29  miles,  to  the  eenfluenee  of  the 
Ouse  and  Trent  ;  eastward  to  thr  Tli^jh  Wolds,  the  nearest 
point  of  which  is  about  12  miles  distant;  westward  for 
about  15  miles,  to\\.-iMK  Wctlieibv  and  Knaresboroiigh ; 
and  northward  about  3.)  miles,  to  Northallerton;  forming 
the  most  extensive  uninterrupted  plain  in  England.  With 
the  tributary  valley  of  the  Aire,  which, stretches  westward 
about  as  fkr  as  Halifkx,  the  breadth  of  this  vallev  is  about 
no  miles;  while  the  Don,  which  joins  tlie  Aire  near 
Snaith,  drains  a  continuation  of  the  valley  towards  the 
south-west  to  the  very  extremity  of  the  county,  between 
30  and  40  miles  from  the  confluence  of  the  Ouse  and 
Trent,  and  about  45  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  York.  The 
northern  part  of  this  valley  has  a  gentle  slope  towards  the 
south,  with  the  level  surface  broken  by  several  bold 
swells ;  but  south  of  the  city  of  York  the  surface  finks 
into  a  perfect  flat,  and  is  in  several  parts  marshy,  especially 
alons;  the  course  of  the  Ouse,  anil  in  the  space  included 
between  that  river  on  the  north-east  anil  an  i in ai^i nary  line 
drawn  from  Doncaster  to  .Sherhurn  or  Tadcastcr  on  the 
west.  The  monotony  of  the  level  is  only  broken  by  low 
sandy  hills,  seldom  rising  to  an  elevation  of  more  than  50 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  which  are  found  prin> 
ci pally  near  the  eoone  of  the  Don,  in  thevleinity  of  Snaitlu 
Thorne,  and  Donc.isler;  and,  owinc  to  the  extraordinary 
flatness  of  (he  eonntiy,  the  rivers  Ouse,  Aire,  and  Don  have 
fre(juen!!y  alt,  red  their  eouisc.  That  portion  of  the  valley 
which  lies  immediately  about  the  lower  part  of  the  Ouse, 
and  between  it  and  the  Wolds  which  separate  (he  valley 
from  the  Holderness  district,  is  called  *  The  Levels ;'  wad 
though  fortile  and  pretty  thickly  inhabited,  it  is  entirely 
flat.  Farther  south,  towards  Sheffield,  and  on  the  western 
side  of  the  valley,  the  surtacc  is  divei^ified  by  the  hills 
which  gradually  rise  tii\Nards  the  minintainous  distiict. 
The  Ain.sly  lornis  a  pjut  of  the  vale  of  York,  and  resembles 
the  other  p  irtions  of  that  valley  in  ganenl  dmacter, 
being  flat  towards  the  liver  Onie,  and  having  tn  undu- 
lating suri)Me  towwda  the  Wertem  Moorlniidi  on  it»  «»• 
polite  boundoy. 
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Gtology^ln  thii  great  county,  wMeh  atretehei  front 

the  eastern  to  nearly  the  westrni  c  oast  of  England,  a  s^reat 
ri:oi>ortion  of  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  Ih  iti^li  series  may 
If  ai'.vanfaccously  observed:  the  exliiljitions  of  iffneoiis 
rocks  and  mineral  veins  are  of  an  interesting  chaiacter; 
the  'tuperficial '  deposits  are  extensive  and  remarliable ; 
the  leries  of  antieot  organic  life  ia  extremely  larse.  The 
leading:  phyucal  features  of  the  county  are  rery  ooviousty 
dependent  on  its  geological  structure,  and  the  modifica- 
tions to  which  they  are  subject  by  the  action  of  the  »ea 
and  modem  •touM^lMiie  •fencici.  vt  TVMMit  and  in- 
itnictive. 

If  through  the  city  of  York  a  line  be  drawn  to  the  north- 
northrweal  Md  eouth-eoulh-cast,  it  will  pass  along  the 
centre  of  a  wide  continuous  vale,  rarely  elevated  more  than 

one  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  Were  the  ijeneral  level 
of  the  land  altered  by  a  depression  quite  within  the  limits 
of  well  known  instances,  this  vale  would  be  a  sea-channel, 
bordered  by  the  cUQii  of  an  island  on  the  east,  and  more 
i>]owly  rising  lands  on  tUk  west.  The  diatriet  on  tiie  west 
OMsio  assume  a  mountainous  character  along  nearly  all 
the  western  border  of  Yorkshire ;  the  eastern  region  is 
somewhat  mountainous  in  its  northern  portion,  and  in  the 
^atlthem  rises  mto  a  curved  r^ntfe  of  hills,  *  the  Woldik,' 
h.  tvveen  the  flat  district  of  HQlqemeasand  the  vnle  of 
Pickering. 

The  elevated  western  district  is  based  on  Piilttocoie 

rocks;  the  central  vale  and  the  larger  p;irt  of  the  eastern 
di:>fricts  are  formed  on  the  Me-uzuic  strata;  while  in 
Holderness  and  in  other  limitid  tract*  are  tertiary  and 
diluvial  deposits  which  may  be  referred  to  the  Cainozoic 
period. 

In  the  condensed  dcacriptions  which  follow,  the  depositi 
are  nuiged  in  the  ofder  of  their  relatiYe  powimi  »  the 
earth. 

GI4IN0Z01C  Dbpositb. 

Aliuvial. 

Silt  Ltjtids. — The  great  rivers  of  Yorkshire  which  con- 
centrate in  the  Humber,  flow  in  ail  their  lower  parts 
through  vast  breadths  of  flttc  sedfanents,  left  by  the  rWers 
or  inumiaiions  of  the  sen,  and  a  great  portion  of  this  sur- 
lltce  is  still  below  the  level  of  spring-tides,  and  only  de- 
fended from  floods  by  batiks. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Aire,  at  Ferrybridge,  hazel  branches 
partly  petrified,  and  nuts  with  the  kernels  changed  to  cal- 
eareous  stone,  were  found  in  considerable  numbers.  {FAil. 
ifaff.t  1888.) 

Prat  or  Turf  Moors,  at  no  higher  level  than  the  r  t 
land.s  just  noted,  occupy  extensive  areas  (Thome  iste 
Hiid  Hatfield  Chace),  and  in  suuie  situations  deposits  of 
like  nature  occur  under  20  or  more  feet  of  silt.  Trees  in 
considerable  abundance  lie  in  these  deposits,  and  have 
been  stated  to  show  traces  of  the  axe  ana  marks  of  Are. 
(De  Im  Ihryme,  in  PML  TVant .) 

In  such  peat,  on  Thorne  Waste,  skeletons  of  the  fallow 
deer  occur,  and  in  one  reniarkatile  case  the  bones  were 
found  to  have  lost  their  earthy  phosnhatrs  and  caibonates, 
and  by  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  to  have  been  subsc- 
(iuentfy  converted  to  leather  by  the  action  of  tannin  on 
tte  remaining  gelatine.  {BeptSit  th«  BrUith  Anocia- 
Hon,  1831.) 

Sh  'lfy  Afarls. — Under  the  peaty  tracts  of  Holderness, 
which  are  ot  remarkably  small  extent,  lie  marls  often  filled 
with  lacustrine  shells ;  and  amongst  them  rarely  the  re- 
maiqa  of  the  Irish  elk  {Cervus  gigantMu)  have  been 
fcuna. 

Raited  Beaches. 

The  shelly  gravels  and  sands  of  some  tracts  near  Ridg- 
mont,  in  Holoemesa,  may  possibly  deserve  il  ls  name,  but 
it  is  more  certainly  applicaole  to  some  shelly  sand-beds  on 
the  cliflb  near  Fiky.  trom  which  several  mniine  shells  of 
exisfiogf  Wgtmn  have  been  extracted. 

Diluvial  Deposits. 

Accumulations  of  iuc  al  j^rav.  1  are  common  in  the  vallevs 
of  most  patts  of  Yorkshire,  but  over  great  breadths  of  tne 
district  of  BoUemeas,  in  some  of  the  oolitic  and  chalk 
hills,  and  in  nuny  of  tli*  vslleya'in  these  formations— oTet 
great  part  of  the  area  of  the  central  vale  of  York— In  the 
<  leviited  country  between  the  Swale  and  the  Tees,  and  in 
a  very  few  situatioiLS  in  the  valley  of  the  Calder,  occur 
abviuJance  ul  stones  of  various  sizes  and  qualities,  which 
have  b«ea  dr\fte4  £tom  great  distaqceii  even  from  beyond 


tile  Biirili  of  ftvB  eouiitj,  especially  fttm  flic  Bcvfh  or 

I  north-west.  Of  these  stones  some  are  of  a  size  to  arrest 
attention,  ami  ol  mu  b  a  peculiar  nature  as  to  be  easily 
referred  to  the  oiii;iiial  situation  fiom  which  they  were 
drifted.  Such  in  particular  are  the  'erratic  blocks'  ol 
porph^ritic  granite,  which  Ha  near  the  surface  tn  many 
situations  in  the  northern  and  eastern  pails  ol  Yoriuhire, 
on  areas  which  convert^  to  the  north-west,  and  finally  tei^ 
niinaU'  in  the  porphyritic  trranite  I'ells  of  Shap  in  West- 
uioielaud.  From  that  puitil  thi-y  were  certainly  removed 
across  ralires  of  hills,  and  pr*  a1  bti  adths  and  Valleys,  a.s 
far  as  Flamborough  Head  and  Scarborough ;  but  whether  by 
force  of  water,  when  the  land  was  at  a  lower  levd*  or  was 
rising  out  of  the  sea,  or  by  icebergs  floating  on  water,  or 
by  glaciers  moving  across  the  lano,  or  by  a  combinalion  of 
these,  is  still  a  problem  for  discu-vsion.  .\  L'leat  piopoi- 
tion  of  small  drifted  stones  lie.^  in  a  great  body  of  clay 
which  is  not  stratified,  and  incloses  stones  of  all  sizes, 
without  any  arrangement  of  size,  gravity,  or  mineiul 
quality.  Bones  of  the  elenhant.  hippopotamus^  horse,  ox, 
&c.,  occur  in  tliese  gravelly  and  argillaceous  diepoisils.  but 
not  frequently,  except  in  valleys  where  the  maferials  may 
have  been  displaced  and  Kiil)jected  to  iloviaiile  action. 
{Vale  qf  York  ;  Middleton,  On  the  H'<Ms,  ^c.) 

Ossiferous  Deposits. — At  Hessle  clilF.  flinty  tjiavel,  strati- 
fied ^nder  diluvial  clay,  contains  elephant'oid  and  other 
remains ;  at  Bellbecks,  near  Market  Weight  on,  marls  which 
have  some  drifted  gravel  below  and  other  gravel  above, 
contain  elephant,  rhinoceros,  t'elis,  urus,  and  many  bonci 
of  other  animals,  with  13  spcciis  of  land  and  Iroh-wuiir 
shells  of  existine  species.  Few  of  the  numerous  cam  us 
in  Yorkshire,  which  occur  in  the  great  limestone  districts 
6f  the  North  Jiiiia$t  have  been  explored  tot  bonea.  The 
dive  of  Kirkdate  has  been  renderea  flunoos  by  Dr.  Buck- 
land's  description  {RrHifnirr  DiluviantF\  whirli  ciritnira'es 
more  than  twenty  vertebrated  animals  among  the  lelK^uiae. 

Tertiary, 

On  the  sea-cout,  immediately  north  of  Bridlington  Quay, 
green  and  ferruginous  sands  enter  into  the  composition  of 
the  cliff,  and,  under  favourable  conditions  of  tlu-  tide,  have 
t)een  explored  with  success,  and  have  yielded  a  consider- 
able number  of  shells  of  tertiary  date,  perhaps  of  the  ngt 
of  the  ciag  of  Suffolk,  in  which  some  w  the  QMms  ae»* 
tainly  oflcor. 

Mssoioic  Stkata. 

Cretaceous  System, 

Chalk  {WO  feet  thick).— It  constitutes  the  WoTd  Hills. 
Tliis  is  usnally  a  harder  rock  than  that  of  the  South  of 
Eticrland,  and  the  nodular  flints  which  it  contains  are 
scattered  thiQUgh  a  great  part  of  its  thickness.  The  lower 
parts  asMwaC  in  places  a  greyer  and  softer  aspect.  Foasile 
occur  in  the  upper  part,  t specially  sponpa,  marsuuitea,  and 
ecbi  tnilrrmala,  but  mollusca  ana  conchifera  are  less  pK  n- 
tili;]  tb;i:i  in  the  South  of  England.  The  lowest  band  of 
the  cbalk  is  red,  as  in  Lincolnshire.  The  chalk  is  uncou- 
formed  to  all  the  strata  below,  resting  on  each  of  them  in 
succession  in  different  pufa  pf  ^  Wold  edge,  as  fltr  as 
the  lotfer  bade  (tt  the  lia«. 

Spetlon  Clay  (150  feet  thick  ?).-.Thl8  blue  arinnaceoiu 
deposit  lies  under  the  chalk,  l)ut  docs  nnf  trridna'i'  inio  it. 
It  appears  on  the  coast  at  Spcctun,  ami  itilaiul  at  K:ia)iton 
and  other  points.  The  orj,'atuc  remains  are  iiuinnuus. 
different  from  those  in  the  chalk,  and  also  difl'erent  from 
those  in  the  strata  below.  They  appear  to  have  analogies 
to  the  golt  of  the  South  of  England,  and  also  to  the  Kim- 
meridge  clay :  the  former  analogies  perhaps  predominate. 
Some  of  the  snells  tu  rur  in  the  '  NeocomiAn  '  formafionsof 
France,  which  are  8u})posed  to  be  nearly  equivalent  to  uuf 
lower  craoBMiiid. 

Oolitic  System. 

Kiim»KriiMCSay.'--'X\\\»  occurs  along  the  north  side  cvf 
flw  vale  ofjPickering,  and  under  the  escarpment  of  tb<) 
Wolds  near  Cave.  It  is  pot  clearly  seen  in  cont^t  with 
the  Spectnn  clay  above,  into  which  it  pcdnpi  gnduajJj 
pa^es.   It  contains  Ostrea  deltoidea. 

Upper  Calcareous  Grit  (60  feet  thickV— This  is  seen  on 
ttie  hilkj  tbove  Waa«  Bw)k,  qcar  Pickering.  |t  wa- 
tains  ^,  few  flisrin. 

Coralline  Oolite  (60  feet  thick).— This  rock  forms  gen^ 
rall^'  the  uppermost  stratum  of  the  ranges  of  tabular  hills 
which  extend  Irom  Scarlwrouirh  to  the  Hambleton  hills, 

Mut  the^  iHTfi  louthw^  to  ^a|top       Acl4f>JH'  A(l 
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oolitic  grains  are  of  vanous  aizcn,  some  beds  being  coai'se 
pisolite.  A  few  bands  of  chert  iioiiuks  ncvnr  in  it,  and 
ciystallizations  of  calc-«par  and  quartz,  and  deposits  of  cal- 
ccdon^.  lie  in  the  cavities  left  by  the  decomposition  of 
organic  reoMiiM.  It  is  not  generally  durable  in  buildiogt. 
In  tfab  roek  to  ritoated  Khnale  Cave,  flerml  riven  mk 
into  it,  and  reappear  after  long  subterranean  paanges. 
Hie  organic  remains  are  extremely  numerous ;  the  coral 
bands  being  local,  but  characteristic. 

Lower  Calcarfoux  Grit  i  W)  feet  thick). — It  form8  the 
edges  of  the  tabular  hills  above  mentioned,  and  oc- 
casiooallv  broad  and  very  poor  heath  surfaces.  Tliou^h 
called  cUMMOai,  ifc  hai  little  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  its 
comporitioB,  and  mnm  of  the  shells  which  it  contains  are 
siYieifled.  Locatty  it  ii  a  good  buildine-stone.  The  flMrils 
are  very  numerous,  and  umost  exactly  like  those  of  the 
isame  rocks  in  Oxfordshire.  Ammonites  vertebralis  is 
common. 

Qa/ord  Clay,  or  grey  earth  of  Scarborough  Castle  Hill 
(180  feet  thick). — It  appears  in  the  steep  slope  of  the  es- 
caraiiMnts  of  the  tabular  hills,  under  the  •  Nab  Ends,'  and 
on  the  breast  of  the  sea-clifib  aonth  of  Searborongh.  The 

fossils  which  it  yitjlds  are  more  like  those  of  the  calcareous 
tlian  thuso  ot'  the  Oxtonl  elay  uf  the  South  of  Enif- 

Kelioways  Rock,  or  Hacknt  s  s  Rock  (90  feet  thick). — It  lies 
at  the  base  of  the  tabular  hilLs  and  at  the  foot  of  the  sea- 
diflk  south  of  Scarborough.  It  is  niore  fmnginoos  than 
the  calcareous  grit ;  is  m  plaoes  somewhat  oolitic  |  and 
everywhere  rich  in  fossils,  such  as  Ammonites  callovienais, 
A.  Bublaevis,  Gryphaea  dilatata,  and  other  shells  charac- 
teristic (if  tile  same  rock  in  Wilt.shirc,  where  it  is  much 
thinner  and  of  leas  importance.  The  Hackneas  rock  has 
proved  a  lair  buildin^WRM  in  the  mnseunii  at  Yoifc  and 
BoaclxMOUgh. 

Qm^nuk  (10  fset  thick). — ^This  impure  calcareous  rock 
M  separated  from  the  sandy  Kelloways  stone  by  a  thin  band 
of  clay  containing  cnutacea.  It  is  veiy  rich  in  fossils,  and 
is  nearly  coBtiaiMios  fkom  ScartHiroa^  to  the  vicfaiify  of 

Mai  ton. 

Below  the  combrash,  the  oolitic  Kcrics  of  Yorkshire  is 
very  much  unlike  that  of  the  South  of  England.  In  tliat 
is  little  sandstone,  in  this  little  limestone ;  the  clays  of  the 
Southat*  shales  in  the  North}  and  with  the  abuea  and 
fludilanes  are  fossil  plants,  coal-beds,  and  iromtone 
tafen,  very  much  like  those  of  the  older  coal-fields.  To 
these  strata  it  is  not  desirable  to  apply  always  the  same 
names  as  tho^e  which  belong  to  (pernsps)  contemporaneous 
beds  in  the  South,  but  we  shall  indicate  the  probable 
analogies. 

Upper  SoMdttonet  SkaU,  and  Coal  (nearly  ttie  equi- 
valent  of  the  TCnton  sands  and  Forest  marble  of  Somerset- 
shire) 200  feet  thick. — This  series  of  vandstones  (contflo- 
meritic,  or  tine-i:iained,  or  laminated  .  shales,  coal,  and 
ironstone  courses,  may  Ijc  ^tadled  about  Scarborough,  and 
in  the  cliff's  to  the  northward.  The  coal  ih  thin  and  of 
small  value. 

Grty  lAnutlone  (equivalent  of  part  of  the  oolite  of  Lin- 
ccdnsMn),  30  feet  thiekc.--Itooenie  at  the  VHute  Nab,  sooth 

of  Scarborough,  at  Cloughton,  Staintondale,  and  other 
points  north  of  Scarborough  and  west  of  Whitby,  alw  ays 
in  ail  iuijmrf,  rarely  at  all  oolitic  state.  But  as  we  turn 
south  along  the  foot  of  the  Hambleton  Hills,  it  becomes 
riolitic,  and,  as  the  upper  and  lower  sandstones  diminish,  it 
tiiickens  and  acquires  more  of  the  ommI  oolitic  aspect  It 
to  in  places  very  ferruginous.  The  organic  lenuuna  are 
numerocs.  They  agree  partlv  with  those  of  the  oorabnsh, 
and  partly  with  those  of  a  Tower  cone,  to  t)e  mentioned 
below. 

Lover  Satidjilnrif,  Shale,  ami  Coal,  500  feet  thick.— The 
coal  in  this  threat  mass  of  arenaceous  and  argillaceous  de- 
ponts  is  thick  enough  to  be  worked  on  the  moors  west  of 
Whitby  and  north  of  Helmsley,  and  on  the  sea-coast  at 
Haibum  Wyke.  Over  it  is  a  bed  of  aandstone,  in  which 
■tens  of  equiseta  stand  erect,  and  betow  to  a  bed  of  shale. 
Tide  aeries  of  rocks  ascends  to  the  highest  parts  of  the 
Cleveland  Hills,  13a)  to  near  l."SO0  feet  above  the  sea. 

Plfrruginntix  Hrds  inferior  oolite  and  sand  of  Somerset- 
shire), 60  feet  thick.— These  appear  in  the  Peak  Hill  at 
Bobin  Hood's  Bay,  at  Kettleneas  north  of  Whitby,  and  in 
varioae  idacea  round  the  base  of  the  Oeveland  and  Ham* 
UelOB  liiUi»tt  OtaMthcrkr  and  Ciaike  Oaatle.  In  the 
PaakKUflMaUglttfycaleanoaBandlRnf  Ma  are  veiy 


fbsriliferous,  and  the  species  sf  fossils  generally  resetnhl* 
those  of  Dundry  Hill  near  Bristol.  The  transition  U'^m 
these  beds  to  the  lia.«<  formation  below-  very  easy  and 
gradual,  the  ba.se  uf  the  one  and  the  top  of  the  Otlwr 
being  softened  by  intervening  pale  micaceous  sands. 

Upper  Lieu  SAaJe,  called  dso  alum  sihale.  from  its  being 
the  principal  seat  of  the  manufketure  near  Whitbjr,  I^A* 
house,  antl  Guisborough : — 200  feet  thick  in  the  cliflii  nei&r 
Whitby,  and  in  the  Cleveland  hills  it  gradually  loses  this 
thickness  in  goine  to  the  South  of  England,  till  near  Bath 
and  at  Lyme  Rei^'is  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all. 
In  these  strata  lie  mo&t  of  the  (saurian  remains  and  many 
of  the  fishes,  and  in  general  a  large  proportion  of  the 
ammonites,  belemnitea,  and  other  sheUs  Tor  which  the 
Whitby  coast  to  fiunoos.  It  yields  coniferous  irood.  often 
changed  to  jet. 

Marlstone. — A  series  of  sandy,  ferruginous,  and  slightly 
calcareous  beds,  which  divides  the  has  shales  into  two 
parts,  and  is  very  rich  in  fossils,  receives  this  name.  At 
Kobb  Hbodii  Bqr,  Staithes,  and  the  heiul  of  UUsdale,  it  is 
very  ooneniciiooa.  Thickness  ISO  feet.  These  are  the 
strata  wMch  contain  ophinrm  rather  flvqoently  about 
Staithes. 

Lower  Liai  Shale  (500  feet  thick). — It  forms  the  base  of 
the  lofty  cliffs  to  the  west  of  Staithes,  and  supports  the  hic;h 
moorlands  of  the  carbonaceous  sandstones  and  shales,  and 
continues  to  the  south  under  the  Wolds.  In  its  lower  part 
are  bands  of  gnrphites,  especially  where  its  course  ap- 
proaches the  Humber.  Hardly  any  true  haa  Kmestone 
rock  occurs  in  Yorkshire  farther  north  than  about  Ckve 
and  Market  Weighton.  The  ammonites  and  other  fossils 
of  tlii-s  series  much  resemble  those  uf  llie  T.yme  Reg:is  and 
Someisetsture  has,  and  it  contains  cuniterous  wood,  some- 
times changed  to  jet. 

New  Med  Formation. 

RadMtrh  with  Oyptvm^—Thtm  marly  clays,  with  local 
occurrences  of  pjpsum  (Pocklington,  Holme),  form  a  broad 
band  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  vale  of  York,  at  the  western 
foot  of  the  oolitic  and  chalky  hills,  but,  being  much  covered 
by  gravel  drilled  against  these  hills,  are  less  known  as  to 
thickness  and  properties  than  any  other  of  the  Yorkshire 
strata.  Thqr  may  he  several  hundred  feet  thick.  Thqr 
contain  no  fusils. 

Red  SandJttone.—Thu  is  found  on  the  wcetera  side  of  the 
vale  of  York,  in  an  irregularly  undulating  tract  of  dry  land, 
c-jK'cially  about  Ripoii  and  Boroughbridk,'e.  It  ha-s  mixed 
with  it  a  considerable  mass  of  white  or  yellow  saodstonea, 
dug  near  Borouehbridfc.  Ito  thidmcis  to  unknown.  It 
contains  no  fossils.  ^ 

Paubozoic  Steata. 

mgwimun  MjmomsonB  jfw  inunoit. 

Brotherton  Limenlone  (-in  feet  tliirk\ — Tliis  is  a  pale 
grey  limestone,  much  laminated  with  clay,  umi  nearly  de- 
void of  magnesia  :  a  shells  occur  in  the  low  er  beds.  It 
is  of  vast  importance  in  agriculture,  the  btune  Irom  hun- 
dreds of  acres  having  been  excavated  and  burnt  to  lime, 
which  M  of  especial  value  on  the  peat  and  silt  lands  in  the 
levels  of  Yorkshire.  It  ranges  flfom  the  vallej  of  tht 
Wharfe  near  Tadcaster  in  a  utrly  straight  COUme  Of  rilillg 
froiiTid  to  near  Tickhill. 

Ui  d  Clay  and  Gypsum  i  .^>0  feet  thick).— This  is  well- 
known  in  the  vicinity  of  Fairburn  and  Brotherton,  and  has 
been  cut  through  on  the  York  and  North  Midland  Rail- 
way. It  separates  the  nearly  pure  limestone  of  BrothertOtt 
from  the  msgnesian  limestone  of  Weldon,  and  makes  a 
continuous  lielt  of  rather  wet  land.   No  orcranic  remains. 

Magnenan  Limestone  (160  or  200  feet  thick  i, —  The 
composition  of  this  important  rock  is  usually  a  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Sometimes 
the  mixture  is  atomic.  It  is  generally  granular,  and  the 
grains  are  often  ciystalline.  Colour  usuiujy  yellowHwh,  and 
the  qualitv  excellent  for  the  mason,  but  of  uncertain  diu«- 
bility.  Huddleston  and  Roche  Abbey  stone  are  the  most 
in  request.  Tadcasfer  yields  abundance  of  stone,  some 
good.  Spar  veins  and  cavities  are  common.  Small  veins 
of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  copper,  oxide  of  iron,  sul- 
phate of  baiytes,  and  sulphate  or  strontian  occur  in  the 
rock.  In  the  vicinity  of  Garforth  the  lower  portion  it 
laminated  somewhat  like  the  marl-slate  of  the  county  of 
Durham,  and  yields  products  and  other  fossils.  Axini, 
mytili,  nautili,  spiral  shells,  and  a  few  corals  occur  in  the 
Fcnrybiidga.    Die  fringe  vrhieh 
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fton  (be  mac^esian  limestone  often  contiin  carbonate  of 

time,  but  seldom  much  magnesia.  Tlie  course  of  the 
majncsian  limestone  is  in  aranpe  of  low  tabular  hills  from 
nea'  Mnsham,  by  Knarcsboroiich,  pDntefrnct,  Broadsworth, 
and  Kocbe  Abbey.  These  hills  are  finely  escarped  to  the 
yieai  and  slope  gently  to  the  east.  The  soil  is  not  in  gene- 
mi  good,  especiaUy  for  gmas  but  it  is  applicable  to  various 
enltiTation. 

Ltirfr  Rrd  Stniff^fnne,  or  Pontennot  Kock. — In  plares 
(his  is  100  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  red,  purnlish,  and 
j(  l!o.vi>!i  sands  and  clays,  with  stems  and  otner  parts 
of  plants.   Near  Pontefnact  it  is  usually  a  mass  of  yel- 
lowuh  sands,  of  the  greatest  excellence  for  the  use  ni  the 
metal-founder  in  the  construction  of  his  moulds.   This  is 
a  property  which  accompanira  it  along  a  great  part  of  its 
course,  wliich  is  n  nnrrn-.v  belt,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
magnesiaii  terrace.    IJdween  this  and  the  strata  beneath 
a  great  unconformity  is  ol)>erveil,  in  the  direction  of  the 
edges  of  the  strata,' the  magnesian  formation  resting  on 
coal»  nrillatone  grit,  or  mountain  limestone  iadUttnalify. 
Carbonifermu  Syttem, 
Coat  Fbrmation. — ^fVom  beneath  the  southern  part 
of  the  nearly  straiirlit  cd^e  of  the  macrnesian  deposits 
rise  the  sandstones,  shales,  ironstones,  and  coal  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorksldre,  and  fill  an  enormous  area  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Aire,  Odder,  Went,  Deam,  Dove,  and  Dun. 
Leeds,  Bradford,  Hali&x,  Huddersfield,  Ftenistone,  and 
Sheffield  are  all  situated  near  the  curved  lower  edge  of 
the  coal  strata,  while  Aberford.  Kippax,  Pontefract,  Elm- 
sall,  Conisboroush,  and  Laui^titon  le  Morthen  arc  near  its 
siraighter  eiistens  bonndar)'.    The  whole  of  tliis  large  area 
(600  square  miles  yields  coal;  the  whole  series  of  strata  is 
about  or  above  4U06  feet  thick ;  and  of  the  coal  which  lies 
In  this  series  there  are  about  20  workable  beds,  jnelding 
abont  40  feet  of  coal,  generally  of  good  quality.  Ironstones 
of  excellent  f|iiality  accompany  the  lower  parts  of  this 
coaldepoj.it,  ;ii'.<l  the  circumstances  of  the  OWnitljr  permit 
the  full  attainment  of  these  advantages. 

In  this  great  coal-field  the  most  uaeflll  classifications 
are  'founded  on  the  nature  and  accompeaiments  of  the 
beds  of  coat.  The  most  complete  general  ^ew  yet  made 
public  is  that  given  by  Dr.  Wm.  Smith,  in  his  vahiable 
'  Geological  Map'  of  the  County  founded  on  the  succes- 
wn  of  grit  rocks  end  shales  oontaimnK  eoal  and  hon- 
stone. 

The  fellomng  is  fb«  dnsifiefttioii  of  Dr.  flknifli,  pro- 
posed in  1821 
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Pontefi^ct  rock. 
Shales. and  coal  beds. 
Ackwortii  rock. 
Shales  and  coal. 
Chevet  rock. 
Shales  and  coal. 
Red  rock. 
Shales  and  coal. 
Bmdgate  rock. 

Shales  and  coal  (the 

bhell  ironstone}. 
Wortlcy  rock. 
Shales  and  coal. 


IB.  Flagstone  and  other 
rock. 

(,0.  Shales  and  coal. 


The  upper  part  of  the  coal 
series  contains  thin  tieds 
of  swid  burning  coal, 
wbieh  iMves  white  ashes. 

The  midway  part  thick  l)eda 
of  hard  coal,  good  (br 

I  furnaces. 

Tlie  lower  part,  excellent 
bituminous  coal,  as  at 
Silkstone,  Flockton,  &c., 
accompanied  with  eannel 
coal  and  ironstone. 
On  the  extremity  of  the 
coa!-fie!d  a  tbin  coal  ex- 
[     tends  north-west  to  some 
'    of  the  moors. 
Th«  Fontefkect  lock  is  here  ranked  bj  Dr.  Smith  among 
the  coaJ-measures. 
Below  is  the  millstone-grit  series. 

The  Ackworth  rock  yields  soft  freestone,  and  ;^rindstone 
occurs  Rt  Ackworth,  K'lrby,  Mexborouch,  and  Denaby. 

The  Chevet  rock  is  of  limited  range  and  little  value. 

The  red  rock,  often  a  coarse  giitinii^oeems  at  Woolley 
Edge,  Newmiller  Dam,  &e. 

The  Bradgate  rock  yields  freestone  and  pfiindaloiie. 

The  Wortley  rock  is  in  tbin  beds. 

The  flagstone  is  evenly  laminated,  micaceous,  and  yields 
fine  paving  and  roofini?  flass. 

Beds  of  coal  are  worked  in  the  west  of  Yorkshire  as 
thin  as  18  inches  (near  Plalifax  and  Penistone), and  one  as 
thick  as  8, 9,  or  10  feet  (Bamsley),  but  the  average  is  from 
:i  to  6  feet.  The  finest  coal  of  Brsdfbrd  (called  the 
'  octttT  be  !  an  1  some  of  the  finest  Silk.stonR  coal,  may 
vie  with  all  but  the  ver}'  choicest  Newcastle  and  Durham 
•P.C„  No.  17M. 


I  coel;  the  ftimace  coals  of  the  middle  series  are  excellent ; 

'  the  upper  swifter-buming  coal  is  in  general  of  less  value. 
There  is  no  anthracite  bed  in  the  district,  and  very  l.itle 
cannel  coal.  The  dij^  is  generally  to  the  east-south-east, 
and  very  moderate,  lliere  are  some  very  great  and  many 
small  dislocations,  sometimes  accompanied  by  pjritous  and 
spany  Tcina,  and  even  by  galena.  Uver  several  beds  the 
larre  stems  of  lejndodendra  and  dgillariae  stand  Tcrtical : 
under  some  coals  the  sti^^maria  spreads  in  much  abundance, 
especially  in  the  beds  below  the  flagstone,  \\hieb  have  a 
rock  floor  called  '  ganister,"  or  '  galliard.'  The  shelly 
ironstones  of  Tankersley  Park,  &c.  are  much  esteemed  in 
the  furnaces,  from  the  lime  which  the  shells  yield. 

A  detailed  geological  map  of  the  coal  district  of  York- 
shire was  begun  by  Mr.  E.8.  George,  of  Leeds,  and,  since 
his  death,  Mr.  Thorp  and  the  other  members  of  the  West 
Ridinii;  Geological  S»)t  iety  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
researches  for  a  complete  historv  nf  tlie  coal  formation. 

There  is  a  small  detached  coal-field  in  the  line  of  a  fault 
south  uf  Ingleton. 

Ttie  organic  remains  of  the  Yorkshire  coal-field  consist 
of  fishes  (Cmlacanthus,  Hotoptychius,  Megalichthys,  Fa- 
laeoniscus,  Sec.),  and  many  shells,  the  most  numerous  and 
diffused  being  Unionidac  of  various  spe(»ies,  such  as  are 
common  in  coal-fields ;  but  the  most  remarkable  group  of 
fossils  is  that  which  lies  in  a  very  thin  band  in  the  part  of 
the  series  below  the  flagstone  rock,  and  consists  of  gonia- 
tites,  orthoceratites,  avieulm*  and  other  marine  genera,  such 
as  occur  in  the  mountain  limestone  strata  far  below.  The 
fish  remains  form  tbin  beds  (as  in  Lancashire  over  the 
Middleton  coal,  near  Leeds.  The  plants  are  variously  dis- 
tributed in  the  shales,  sandstones,  and  ironstones. 

The  UilUtone  Grit,  a  series  of  coarse  and  fine  and  lami- 
nated sandstones  and  shales,  with  poor  ironstones  and 
coals,  generally  thin  and  bad  in  quality,  surrounds  the  true 
coal-field  on  all  the  west  and  north,  from  Sheffield,  by 
Huddersfield,  KeiRhiey,  and  Otley,to  Har^vood.  It  spreads 
to  the  boundary  of  the  county,  constituting  the  mountainous 
border  against  Lancashire,  and  occupies  along  the  confines 
of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  the  summits  of  all  the 
great  ridges  about  the  sonrees,  between  the  dales,  of  the 
Ribble,  Rothcr,  Wliarfe,  Nidd,  Swale,  Greta,  and  Tees. 

here  these  rivers  pass  away  trora  the  highest  ground  to 
the  south  and  cast,  tlu  y  enter  a  connected  area  of  mill- 
stone grit,  which  thus  appears  to  occupy  a  very  large  space 
in  the  West  and  North  Ridings.  It  in  ikct  oonstitutes 
most  of  the  high  heathy  noois  of  these  districts,  and  con- 
tributes mneh  both  to  their  harreoness  and  their  pictu  resque 
effect.  The  most  rharacteri-stic  rock  is  the  quartzose  con- 
glomerate, stiil  used  in  making  millstones;  and  where, 
as  in  Bramham  CragN  the  atmosphere  has  nroduced  un- 
usual  waste,  the  appearance  of  the  hu^e  blocks  is  most 
singular  and  impressive.  The  whole  series  is  about  a  thott- 
sand  feet  thick,  and  contains,  t)esides  the  beds  already 
named,  a  few  thin  limestones  and  cherty  bands.  Its  fossils 
arc  like  tht  shells  of  the  mountain  HnMitone,  and  like  the 
plants  of  the  coal  series. 

Mountain  Limestone. — Yoredale  Serj>*.— This  is  about 
one  thousand  feet  thick,  and  consists  of  five  principal 
bands  crfHneitenet  alternating  with  gritstones,  shales,  thin 
coals,  and  some  ironstone  noclules.  This  is  the  charactei 
presented  along  all  the  northern  dales  ;  but  in  Nidderdale 
and  towards  Craven  the  limestones  lose  their  importance, 
and  almost  vanish  as  we  proceed  south:  the  coal  alao 
vanishes,  and  the  gritstones  become  less  freauent,  till  the 
whole  aseamcs  an  aigillaeeoos  type,  and  is  called  in  Derby- 
shire  the  limestone  snale. 

Many  of  the  magnificent  mural  precipices  ('scars'  which 
surround  the  great  mountains  of  Ingleborough,  Penyghent, 
Pen  Hill,  and  Micklefell,  and  range  along  the  sides  of  the 
romantic  dales  of  the  Swale  and  the  Yore,  are  formed  of 
the  limestones  of  this  series ;  and  many  of  the  finest  water- 
Ihlls  (Hardrow^  MiUgill,  &o.)  happen  where  they  cross  the 
rivers.  Swallow-hoTes  abound  on  the  edge  of  the  lime- 
stones,  and  receive  the  water  of  rains  and  small  streams. 
Some  of  the  limestones  fespecially  the  \ipper  thick  belt, 
called  the  main,  or  tweK e-l'atliom  limestone;  are  veiy rich 
in  lead-ore.  The  flagstone  and  some  of  the  building-stonea 
are  of  excellent  quality,  and  the  tarthcr  north  we  go  the 
better  is  the  quality  of  the  coal.  The  lowest  Itmestonea 
yield  black  marble,  and  the  up|)er  ones  enerina]  marble. 

Mountiun  Ijrn'''itnrir .  —  Thf  Lotrrr  Srrirs. — This  is  in 
the  south  of  Yorkshire  almost  wholly  calcareous,  and 
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makes  in  the  vicinity  of  ('liUicro  iiiid  Settle,  round  Pendle  I 
Hill,  In«rlcboroupli,  and  I'enyifheiit,  mighty  ranges  or  rock 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  thick,  and  ntarly  perpendidular. 
Farther  north  and  west,  near  Kirkby  Stephen  and  Brough. 
it  begins  to  admit  ahalea,  sanditonea,  and  bed*  of  coal ; 
and  as  we  advance  into  Northumberland  these  interpola- 
tions prow  more  and  more  important,  the  limestones  irrow 
thinner  and  Icjss  pure,  and  the  whole  pnuij)  rcscmMfs 
closely  the  Yorednle  rocks  as  they  are  seen  in  Yiirkshire. 
The  jtrandest  exhibitions  of  the.>e  rocks  are  at  Grcenhovv 
Hill  in  Niddcrdale,  in  Wharfdale,  in  Ribbleadale,  about 
ttetUa,  Clapbam,  Ingleton,  and  Kirbj  Looidale.  In  these 
pafta  they  are  ftill  of  caverns  of  trreat  dse  and  beauty. 

sometimes  giving  siibf erraneaii  pa>.^ape  to  the  rivers,  and 
forming  enormous  lireadths  of  I  are  \veather\vuin  ruek. 
Lead  and  copper  are  found  in  vei  in  llu.-,  Ii^le^ton^•,  i)ut 
not  vaiy  frequently.  Calamine  occurs  ui  it.  in  the  district  of 
Bowluid  Foieat,  and  oxides  of  zinc  on  Malham  Moors. 
The  oipude  lanaina  of  the  mountain  lineslone  in  York- 
abire  are  estnmely  muneroni  and  interesbng.  I 

Old  Rrd  Sandstntie. 
This  rock  hardly  occurs  in  Yorkshire  exeejit  as  a  con- 
glomerate, locally  acc\imulated  in  tlie  \  ;ilii'y  uf  the  Rother, 
near  Sedbergh,  and  not  in  connectum  with  the  mountain 
limestone  which  rests  on  the  slaty  Silunuti  rocks,  and  in 
its  lowest  beds  contains  pebbles  oi  those  rocks  and  lumps 
ofqiuutt. 

Silurian  Sjfttem. 
This  class  of  strata  appears  to  be  unconfomied  to  the 
limestoiu'  >('ries  above.  It  is  found  in  two  separate  dis- 
tricts: one  near  Sedbergh,  west  of  the  summit  of  drainage, 
and  naturally  associated  with  WeMmoieiand,  rising  into  a 
characteristic  croup  of  bills  called  '  HowgiU  Fells  i  the 
other  a  nairowbana  exposed  along  the  line  of  an  enormotu 
dislocation  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountains  of  Onygarth, 
Ingleborough,  and  Penyghent.  In  both  localities  slaty 
cleavage  disgui>i  -.  tl.e  unginal  stratification  of  llie  Siluniin 
sediments.  Fine  blue  flags  are  dug  at  the  crooks  of  Lune, 
near  Sedbergh,  and  about  Horton  in  Ribblesdale,  and  at 
Ingleton  a  greener  rock  is  cleft  into  tolerable  slate.  It  is 
a  most  singular  geokgieal  scene  which  is  praiented  in  the 
viciai^  of  Inj^leton  and  Horton,  lor  there  slaty  rocks  of 
extremely  various  qualities,  with  vertieat  cleavage  and  in- 
clined beds,  are  covi  nd  for  n*.any  miles  by  &  horizontal 
cap  of  muuntiun  limestone  OOU  leet  thick.  Ortbocerata 
and  other  fossils  ooour  in  the  d«rk  thin  flags  of  Horton  in 
Ribblesdale. 

Disturbances  of  Strata. 
Such  la  the  aeriea  of  Yorkshire  atiata,  much  thicker, 
more  complete,  and  more  varied  than  belongs  to  any  other 

county  of  the  empire.  It  will  be  found  that  thn^e  ca.ses 
of  general  unconlortnity  have  been  noted:  tiie  oldest  is 
between  the  Silurian*  and  the  moi'.nlain  limestone  ;  the 
text  between  the  coal  aiul  tlie  niagnesian  series;  the  last 
ketween  the  oolitic  seiies  and  t!ie  chalk.  The  wevailing 
iip  of  the  strata  is  eastward :  indeed,  exeopt  in  the  western 

J arts  of  Craven  and  in  the  Rne  of  great  fiudts,  this  generd 
ip  is  very  little  niodifit'iL  In  the  dislriet  of  Craven  several 
anticlinal  axes  of  limiUd  e,\t«  !it ,  niii-.|ly  rangnii;  norlh-east, 
make  elliptical  elevations  abmit  Oieeidmw  Hill.  Skipton, 
liOthersdale,  and  in  Bow  land  Forest.  These  aie  ollen  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  metallic  veins.  A  slight 
broad  anticlinal  axis  aifects  the  oolitic  strata  beaeatk  IM 
chalk. 

Some  of  the  dislocations,  which  occasion  great  vertical 
movement  of  the  strata,  are  very  striking.  The  Gres*t 
('inven  Fault,  which  ranges  nearly  ea-st  and  west  from 
Whaifdale  to  near  Kirby  lAin-dale,  and  is  in  part  of  this 
course  double,  causes  a  tl  'vniluow  to  the  south  of  fiom 
1000  feet  to  mure  than  lUX)  yards,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  grand  and  characteristic  change  of  physical  geography. 
North  of  this  line  the  country  liies  tnthe  height  of  2400 
feet, and aouthof it slnkstoafewhundredsof feet.  Where 
this  fault  turns  to  the  north  from  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  and 
receives  the  name  of  the  '  Pcnine  Fault,'  its  effeets  are 
equally  extraordinary,  and  the  western  border  of  Yorkshire 
derives  its  pecular  bold  escarpment  from  Wharnsidc  to 
Midtln  Kn  from  the  operation  of  tliis  fault. 

Itam  metal  cunous  faults  visible  in  the  oolitie  and 
Bm  rfnfa  of  tiie  coast  near  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  and 
tl)f'  foal-field  is  full  of  them.  The  niagncsian  !iiiichti>:;e  is 
dibiooated  near  Hobin  Hood's  Well  and  in  a  few  other 
litOM^  Hmn  'nd  many  other  finwtnnaof  the  carthla 


I  crust  are  wholly  or  principally  unconnected  with  i^reat 
masses  of  ignewis  rock,  and  devoid  of  such  rocks  along  the 
line  of  fissure.  Under  Inglel>orough  however  a  curious  red 
felspathie  dyke  is  seen  to  coincido  with  the  Craven  fluilt, 
and  a  very  large  and  renurkable  greenstone  df'k^  nceomi- 
panied  by  a  dislocation  of  strata,  traverses  fne  northern 
parts  of  this  county,  uiul  the  southern  part  of  Durham,  from 
near  Middlcton  in  I  t  iMlale  to  near  the  Rich  Peak,  south 
of  Whitby.  Along  the  line  yf  this  great  '  whindyke  '  the 
argillaceous  strata  are  bleached,  and  the  sandstones  indu- 
rated. It  is  geographically  related  to  the  cast  end  of  tho 
great  whin  uIXt  as  it  has  oeen  called,  which  fills  a  ooo- 
Biderable  space  on  the  Yorkshire  «de  of  the  Teea,  and 
c  auses  the  great  waterfalls  of  Caldron  Snout  and  the  High 
Force.  Tliis  mass  is  in  jtlaees  2fKJ  feet  and  in  others  only 
■J4  feet  thick.  It  is  a  sort  of  '  interjwsed  bed,"  which  w  .u 
formed  from  lava  poured  out  on  the  sea-bed  with  some  local 
violence  and  rending  of  the  strata.  It  is  in  a  few  places  sub- 
oolumnar,  and  yanes  in  eiystalliaatiOQ.  The  limestones 
have  been  altered  by  its  heat  to  white  cnatallhie  masses, 
the  sandstone-i  hardened,  and  the  shales  locally  changed, 
so  as  to  yield  in  one  spot  garnets.  No  particular  disloca- 
tions appear  to  mark  its  course,  and  its  relation  to  the  local 
richness  in  lead  of  the  mining  district  of  Teesdale  and 
Alston  Moor  is  obscure.  Lead-veins  traverse  it  in  the 
mines  about  Hilton  and  Dufton  and  yield  ore,  a  ciieuni- 
stance  in  which  it  appears  to  differ  from  the  toadstone  of 
Derbyshire,  which  is        interposed  in  the  limestone  scries. 

The  authorities  employed  in  compiling  this  al>stract  ot 
the  geolosry  of  Yorkshire  are  chiefly  the  publieations  of 
Professor  Pliillip  {Ge'iiofiij  af  Yorks/tirf,  vols.  i.  and  ii. ; 
Geol.  Trantactton*,  18"J7 :  I  hi/.  Magazine  and  AnnaU, 
passim) ;  Professor  Sedgwick  {Cambridge  Phii.  TivtuA ; 
and  Dr.  Smith  (Geological  Map  <^  the  Cbwt^).  In  the 
Geology  qf  England  and  fFalett  by  Conybeaie  and  W. 

Fhillips,  are  many  useful  notices. 

Cnin.itf. — The  great  extent  of  the  county  of  Yoik,  a;:  1 
the  variety  of  surface,  occasion  considerable  liitterences  in 
the  climate  in  various  districts.  Tuke,  m  his  'General 
View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,' 
published  in  the  year  1800,  observes  that  the  climate  of 
the  coast  is,  firom  its  situation,  cold  and  bleak,  but  that  in 
some  of  the  vales  near  it,  which  are  sheltered  from  the 
westerly  winds  aiul  from  thejsea  air.  the  climate  is  such  is 
to  favour  the  ripening  of  corn.  The  Vale  of  (Jtc  eland, 
near  the  Tees,  is  very  cold,  being  open  to  the  sea  on  the 
north  and  east,  and  to  the  cold  winds  (nua  the  central 
mountains  on  the  west.  The  Eastern  Ifoorianda,  iNMn  their 
great  altitude,  have  a  climate  an  ttvnra  aa  to  present  an 
almost  inmpeiable  bar  to  agrictiltura]  improvements ;  and 
Tuke,  in  a  note  upon  his  description  of  the  climate  of  this 
district,  irives  the  following  particulars : — '  Al>out  the  end  of 
August  :lic  c  IdiuIs  iicL'in  to  descend. an<i  in  tin-  iovnioi'uen-,- 
f';gs.aliuost  ainoimtuig  to  heavy  rains.impinge  in  u  momtng 
against  these  hill\  according  to  the  course  of  the  wind,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  70U  or  800  feet,  and  as  they  become 
rarefied  by  the  warmth  of  the  day,  either  ascend  anove  theii 
summits,  or  rcinain  iijmmi  flicm  -.•A  elevation  in  j)ropoi- 
tion  to  their  ran  ..ii  tiiju.  -V^  llir  autumn  a])proa(  he.s,  thi  y 
ban;:  in  a  morning  lowi  i  I'.n  llie  hills,  and  leave  their  suin- 
uiits  clear  occasionally  ouiv.  and  then  but  for  a  short  time ; 
and  from  that  period,  durii'u;  several  flMWtilB,  this  eountiy 
is  enveloped  in  fog,  chilled  with  rahi,  or  locked  up  in 
snow  from  about  an  elevation  of  600  fbet,  with  Uttle  in- 
tenuptioo.'  The  Howardian  Hills  partake,  though  in  a 
less  degree,  of  the  coldness  and  severity  of  the  Ea.sterii 
.Moorlands;  and  the  Wolds  of  the  East  Ruling  are  subject 
to  cold  winds  from  the  .m  ii,  though  then  diminished  eleva- 
tion, and  the  ditferenl  character  of  the  soil,  make  them 
BO  much  more  favourable  to  cultivation,  that  it  is  observed 
in  the  work  above  quoted,  that  the  crops  ripen  more  than 
a  month  earlier  than  at  a  similar  level  on  tne  Moorlands. 
Ryedale  and  the  East  and  West  Marishes  have  a  mild 
ehniate,  remarkably  favourable  to  the  perfection  of  crops, 
but  when  Tuke  wrote,  it  was,  owing  to  the  want  of  drain- 
age, by  no  means  salubrious.  The  districts  between  the 
Wolds  and  the  coast  are  liable  to  cold  winds  and  fogs  from 
the  sea  and  the  Humber.  In  the  Vale  of  York  the  climato 
is  generally  miki  and  temperate^  bnl  the  northern  part  ia 
subject  to  eoldwii^  firom  the  adjacent  Moorfands,  while 
the  extensive  levels  in  the  smiflieni  parts  of  the  county, 
thoush  comparatively  mild  la  coiiseuueiice  of  beiiig  sli«ii- 
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a  (lamp  and  Coegy-  almosphei  e.   The  ciimate  of  the  West 
Riding  generally  appears  to  be  tolerably  healthy,  as  the 
atccige  dumtjoa  or  human  lift  in  tb«t  matrict  is  quite  aa 
mat  M  (he  wngt  of  the  tvhole  kingdom.  The  Weatem 
Moorlandl  are  more  liabU-  to  rain  than  thi-  Eastern, 
and,  owing  to  their  j^reater  altitude,  and  not  beuij?  ex- 
iM>i'd  (o  ht'a-air,  the  snow  remains  longer  upon  Ihem. 
Tliat  part  of  the  high  lands  wliich  lies  in  tlie  West 
Riding,  though  tempestaous  and  rery  rainy,  is  con- 
aiderM  aaluhnoua  for  strong  oonatitutiiMia,  perhapa  in  eon- 
leqnence  of  tiie  frequent  purification  of  the  atmoiphere  bjr 
hiffh  winds.    The  ouantity  of  rain  which  falls  annually  in 
the  vicinity  of  In^j'eboronjjh  Hill  is  about  48  inches  ;  and, 
though  the  lowei  tracts  are  verj*  much  milder  and  less 
rainy,  the  average  annual  fall  oi  rain  at  Sheffield  is  33 
inches,  which  is  o  inches  more  than  the  general  average 
of  England.   Tuke  observes  that  the  general  character  of 
the  North  Riding,  like  that  of  all  the  counties  bordering 
upon  the  German  Ocean,  is  that  of  dryness  throutrhout  the 
year,  and  of  peculiar  coldness  during  the  first  half  of  it, 
when  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  eastern  pointa  of 
the  eompni ;  thev  aet  in  with  the  regularity  of  amonsoon 
about  the  end  of  February  or  beginning  of  March,  and 
continue  with  almost  uninterr\iptcd  droucjlit  and  uniform 
severity  till  the  middle  of  ^Iay,  and  tiiijutntly  later. 
About  that  time,  he  ailds,  tlu  ir  vinlcnco  lu-<jins  to  abate, 
and  the  weit  winds  enter  into  conHict  witli  them,  but  the 
latter  do  not  entirely  prevail  until  the  approach  of  July. 
About  the  middle  of  Mav  the  west  winds  will  sometimes 
blow  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning,  but  then  give  way 
to  the  >uperior  power  of  those  fi\)m  tlie  east,  but  about  a 
month  later  the  east  wind  will  be  perceutil)le  only  for  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  even  tnen  perhaps  may 
not  penetiate  the  eountijr  more  than  20  or  30  miles.  Dur- 
ing this  eonfliet  the  line  of  contact  may  often  be  readily 
perceived,  and  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  few  drops  of 
ram.    Tuke  attributes  tlu-  almost  ujieeasing  rains  which 
fall  upon  the  mouh'Lii;i  Lli^tnct  to  the  arrestinc:  of  the 
clouds  brought  froiatlie  Atlantic  by  the  westerly  winds, 
by  the  mountains  themselves,  and  still  more  by  this  vio- 
lent conflict  between  the  currents  from  opposite  sides  of 
the  island.    During  March,  April,  and  May,  the  east 
winds  are  usually  accompanied  hy  abris^ht  suti  in  the  day- 
time, and  sharp  frosts  at  iiiijhf,  with  frequent  showers  of 
snow  and  sleet,  the  united  effect  of  which  is  to  parch  the 
surface  and  greatly  to  arrest  the  progress  of  vegetation. 
FVosta  sometimes  occur  even  as  late  as  June.  Though  the 
remarks  of  Tuke,  as  above  quoted,  refer  principally  to  the 
North  Riding,  they  are  also  in  a  great  measure  applicable 
to  other  parts  of  the  countv.    Some  further  observations  on 
climate  will  be  found  under  the  head  oi  A/iriculture. 

Hydrography  and  Communications. — The  description 
of  the  ffreat  valley  of  the  Quae  and  its  principal  tribu- 
taries WiU  give  a jgeneial  idea  of  the  position  of  mo  rivers 
of  this  county.  Tlie  drainage  of  the  extensive  tract  which 
supplies  the  watere  of  the  Ouse  tends  towards  the  point 
■v'li  If  the  Aire  unites  with  that  river  at  Armin,  about 
20  nules  south-south-east  in  a  straigiit  line  from  the  city 
<>i  York,  and  not  quite  10  miles  in  a  straight  line,  though 
U  is  much  more  when  BMMured  alone  the  windion  of  th« 
"iver,  west  by  north  of  the  junction  of the  Oose  aim  TVent ; 
and  to  this  point  converge  a  e:reat  number  of  small  rivers, 
<'ommencing  in  the  south-west  with  the  Rother,  whiih 
flows  from  the  border  of  the  county  luar  Rotherhani,  and 
embracing  the  numerous  rivers  which  descend  along  the 
vallies  of  the  high  lands  on  the  west  of  the  county,  and 
those  which  flow  through  almost  the  whole  of  the  western 
and  northern  districts,  as  well  as  the  drainage  of  the  totally 
distinct  high  lands  on  the  north-east,  whic-ii  finds  its  way 
into  the  course  of  tlie  Derwent.  In  the  article  Trent  ano 
HuMBBR  (vol.  XXV.,  p.  191),  where  the  leading  features  of 
the  great  faoaint  of  which  this  forms  a  part,  are  more  ftilly 
deseribed,  itia  oomputed  that  the  drainage  of  about  aeren- 
ninths  of  the  total  area  of  Yorkshire,  or  about  4n00  square 
miles,  runs  into  the  basin  ol  the  Humber;  and,  with  the  ex- 
ceplion  of  the  district  betwet-n  tht-  Wolds  and  the  sea,  the 
whole  of  this  district  pours  its  waters  into  the  Ouse.  In  the 
'GeograpllQr  of  Oreat  Britain '  i  p.  '.XA)  the  estimate  is  rather 
largtr*  it  being  oomputed  that  the  whole  surface  drained 
bv  the  Ooae  alone  is  probably  ahoat  4800  square  miles. 
The  total  length  of  the  Ouse,  toccther  with  the  Swale,  is 
also  taken  at  a  hi(^er  figure  than  in  other  works,  being 
eoiDiNited  a*  alNRit  IflO  muea. 


ITie  Ouse,  whicii  is  sometimes  called,  to  distiuguish  it 
from  other  rivers  of  the  same  name,  the  Northern  Ouse,  U 
formed  mainly  by  the  union  of  the  Ure  or  Yore  and  the 
Swale,  and,  aceoraiog  to  Langdale  and  some  oUier  writens 
takes  the  name  of  Ouse  at  thi-  jsi  ntion  of  those  streamy 
about  three  miles  below  Boroiu^hbruii^e,  although  on  some 
maps  the  name  of  Yore  is  continued  several  miles  lower 
down,  to  the  junction  of  the  Linton.  It  is  stated  under 
Trent  AND  mnUBKR  that  the  total  length  of  this  stream 
fiom  the  aoniee  of  the  Swale  may  be  estimated  at  iVom 
ISO  to  186  aileB,  and  it  appean  to  ht  about  the  same  if  we 
take  the  Ufa  er  ToM  aa  the  main  BtrMiB»  wfaidi  aeveial 
writers  do. 

The  Ure  rises  in  the  high  mountains  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  North  Hiding,  near  to  the  border  of  West- 
moreland, and  in  close  pnmmihr  to  one  of  tiie  aooraes  of 
the  £den.  It  flows  first  towards  the  south-east,  and  then 
eastward,  near  Hawes  and  Askrigsr.  along  Yoredale  and 
Wciisleydale  to  Middleham,  rect  i  ,  m.:  in  its  course 
several  small  tributaries  on  each  side,  especially  on  the 
.south  side,  where  it  receives  one  stream  from  the  Simmer 
lake  and  another  from  Bishi^idaie.  A  Uttie  bdoer 
Askrigg  the  Ure  fiStM  over  a  aQCoesnm  of  Hmeatone  rooka, 
forming  what  is  called  the  Aysgarth  Force.  Helow 
-Middleham  it  is  joined  on  the  south  by  the  (  over,  a 
stream  which  rises  at  the  head  of  the  lonj;  narrow  valley 
of  Coverdale  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  it  turns  more  to  the 
south  and  flows  past  Masnam,  a  few  miles  below  which 

«lace  it  reaches  the  boundary-line  between  the  North  and 
^est  Ridings,  and  receives  on' the  west  tide  the  small 
river  Binn,  which  has  numerous  branches  among  the  com- 
paratively low  hills  tliat  gradually  subside  into  the  level 
plain  of  the  county.  It  then  pursues  a  very  irregular 
course  by  Tanfield  to  Kipon,  where  it  reeeivea  from  the 
west  the  united  streama  of  tfie  Bkell  and  the  Laver,  the 
former  of  which  rises  near  Segsworth  Fell  and  flows  by 
Fountains  Abbey.  Though  a  small  stream,  the  Skell  is 
of  great  utility  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ripon  by  supplying 
them  with  excellent  water.  At  Ripon  the  Ure  quits  the 
boundary-line  and  enters  the  West  Riding,  but  it  rejotaa 
the  boundaiy  near  BorougUnidge,  and  passes  by  that  plaee 
and  Aldborough  to  the  junction  of  the  Swale,  where,  ae- 
cordinjT  to  T^wis,  it  takes  the  name  of  Ouse  from  an  in- 
consi<!era!)le  stream  which  runs  into  it.  I-angdale,  in  his 
'TopoiT;:iphical  Dictionary  of  Yorkshire.'  says  the  change 
of  name  takes  place  at  Ousebum,  a  few  miles  farther 
south,  but  others  place  it  yet  lower  at  Linton.  The 
united  stream,  which  according  to  different  authorities, 
may  at  this  part  be  called  either  the  Ure,  the  Swale,  or 
the  Ouse,  continues  in  an  irregular  course  to  the  snulii- 
east,  forming  the  boundary  of  the  North  Riding  as  far  as 
York,  receiving  the  Linton  with  its  tributaries  on  the 
north,  and  the  much  more  important  livcr  Nidd  on  the 
south-west.  At  York  the  Cute  leeciTea  the  river  Foh 
from  the  north,  and  fVom  that  city  to  Cawood  its 
course  runs  southward,  a  little  inclining  to  the  west,  and 
it  forms  for  the  most  part  the  boundary  between  the 
Ainsty  and  the  East  Riding.  Near  Nun-Appleton,  a  little 
above  Cawood.  it  receives  the  Wharfe,  wMdl  fbrms  the 

southern  limit  of  the  Ainsty,  and  in  the  raaaiinaf  pait  <^ 
Ua  eonne  the  Onae  conatitntes  the  bonndary  between  the 

Eaat  and  West  Ridings.  Inclining  now  to  the  south-east, 
it  pursues  a  very  irregular  course  by  (?awood  and  Selby, 
ami  atlrr  t\ceiving  successively  tlu'  I')(jr\''eiit  I'rom  the 
north,  and  the  Aire  with  its  tributaries  from  the  south- 
west, it  pursues  a  very  tortuous  course  near  Howden,  and 
by  the  newly-formed  port  of  Ooole,  where  it  is  joined  bgr 
the  Dutch  luver,  or  River  Dimn  Navigation,  to  the  con- 
fluence with  the  Trent  at  Fn\fii  1 1,  whence  the  united 
stream,,  under  the  name  of  the  Humber.  jiursuesan  eastern 
ooone  to  the  ocean.  FTrknt  and  Humbkr.]  The  Humber 
ia  navigable  as  fkr  as  Hull  for  shipa  of  the  largest  burthen, 
and  Teasels  drawing  not  more  tiHm  sixteen  feet  vrater  nay 
ascend  to  Groole.  Vessels  of  140  to  l.W  tons'  burthen  can 
ascend  the  Ouse  as  Ihr  as  York,  while  barges  of  30  tons 
may  asctad  the  upper  part  of  the  river.  The  Ure  is 
navigable  for  barges  up  to  Ripon,  and  the  Swale  for 
several  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Ure.  More  than 
half  acentuiy  sincealock  21  feet  wide  «id  70  feet  kiqg 
was  erected  on  the  Ouse  at  Nabom,  fbtir  mflea  below 
York,  previous  to  the  formation  of  which  the  tide  as- 
cended above  that  city,  and,  according  to  some  anttioritiea, 
flowed  to  the  heigbt  of  ftnr  ftet  at  the  Ouse  Bridfe  te 
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York,  A  distance  of  RO  miles  from  the  sea.  But  accord- 
iiit;  to  a  map  of  the  environs  of  York»  publiahed  bv  ^V. 
Palmer  in  1725,  and  referred  to  kl  tlM  *GeOffraphy  of 
Great  Britain,'  ttw  ipring-tid*  was  only  two  feet  at  Vork, 
tlx  feet  at  the  month  or  the  Wharfe,  and  ten  feet  at  that 
of  the  Derwent.  The  same  writer  refers  to  DrHki.''s 
*  Bboracum,'  to  show  that  the  in^atest  rise  at  York,  before 
the  look  was  made.  waH  two  feel  or  two  feet  and  a  half, 
and  observes  that  these  facts  serve  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  York  plain,  and  that  a  very  small  permanent  chanf^e 
m  the  relatiTe  lerele  of  the  aea  and  land  woald  turn  the 
Tane3r  of  the  One  up  fkr  a«  York,  and  tiie  eormpond  in^ 
valley  of  the  Trent  a.i  far  as  Newark,  into  sandy  astnarics. 
The  buse  and  its  principal  northern  tributaries  have  been 
the  subject  of  several  acts  lor  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation ;  and  Prieatley,  who  gives  a  full  account  of  these, 
observes  that  notwithstanding  the  limited  trade  of  thet 
portion  of  the  Ouse  above  the  city  of  York,  it  'has  such 
an  immense  traffic  in  lower  pait,  by  reason  of  the  nu- 
merous rivers  and  canals  immediately  comnninicafiiii;  with 
the  manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire  and  I^nca-shire, 
in  addition  to  the  coal-mines,  stone^juarrieg,  and  various 
iroQ-wotki  ritiiate  in  the  West  Riding,  as  will  undoubtedly 
imnlr  it  the  leoond  river  of  the  Idngdom  in  importance  and 
utility ;  whilst  by  its  union  with  the  aestuary  of^tlu-  H;:mber 
nierchandiie  is  exported  to  and  imported  from  parts  of 
the  world.' 

The  Swale  is  formed  principally  by  two  streams,  which, 
rising  respectively  near  two  hills  called  the  Lady's  Pillar 
and  Shuonor  Fell,  wliidi  Mpanto  ita  aouieca  Aom  those  of 
the  Ure,  aad  the  tetter  of  wHdi  hia  an  etevation  of  2329 

feet,  flow  in  an  easterly  direction  alone  the  opposite  sides 
of  the  hieh  ground  called  the  Water  Crair.  which  has  an 
elevation  of  2180  feet,  until,  the  first-mentioned  and  prin- 
cipal branch  having  turned  to  the  south,  after  flowing 
through  the  valley  called  Swale-dale,  they  unite  at  Muker. 
Fnm  Muker  the  river  has  an  irregular  course  towards  the 
cast  to  Richmond,  before  reaching  which  place  it  receives 
several  small  tributaries,  principally  from  the  north,  the 
most  important  being  the  stream  which  flows  along  Arkin- 
dale  and  Arkingartn-dale,  and  the  little  river  Marske. 
Below  Richmond  its  course  inclines  somewhat  to  the  south, 
and  it  receives,  together  with  several  minor  streams,  the 
river  Gilling  on  the  north  side.  On  reaching  Bowes  Hill, 
near  Northallerton,  it  inclines  suddenly  to  the  south-south- 


well,  at  the  adjacent  mountains  cal  cd  the  Grt-al  Whimi  de 
and  Black  Fell,  and  after  ilowing  eastward  to  BIm&cU 
Scar,  receiving  on  its  way  a  small  stream  from  t  lai«  jg 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Haw  Hills,  which  lie  north  oi 
the  va)%  of  the  Nidd,  called  Nidderdtle  or  NcOuTd&lt,  it 
enters  the  eaith  near  nieusfield  Scar  by  a  wide  and  rxiv 
cavern  culled  Cioydun-i\jl-Holc.  It  re-appeaii  about  tnj 
miles  bouth  of  that  point  by  two  is&ues,  the  streamtoi 
which  shortly  unite,  and  then,  after  receiving  the  Stonci 
little  river  which  ri^s  in  Netherdale  Forest,  very  nearthe 
source  of  the  Nidd  itaeli;  the  river  takes  a  tolerably  dind 
course  towards  the  south-east  to  Pateley  Bridge,  its  eooae 
beinu:  hemmed  in  on  both  .sides,  but  especially  on  ttit 
north-ca>t,  by  hitjh  hills,  from  the  sides  of  which  lertni 
tributaries  descend.  It  then  inclines  more  to  the  east,  ui 
descends  along  the  slope  of  the  Western  Moorlandi,bf 
Ripley  and  Knaresborough  to  Colthorpe,  whence  iti  ga^ 
ral  direction  is  north-east  to  the  Ouse  atNunMoaktoii,tfet 
lower  part  of  its  course  forming  the  boundsiy  of  thcAiu^. 
The  whole  course  of  this  river  is  in  iJie  West  Ridiae;  nl 
though  an  inferior  stream  to  the  Ure  and  the  WhliK,k^ 
tween  the  basins  of  which  it  luni,  it  fonns  fcCWaiiHiMe 
affluent  of  the  Ouse. 

The  \Vharfe,  the  next  tributary  on  the  same  ndeof  At 
river  Ouse,  and  which  is  considered  by  some  to  be  one  c: 
the  roost  beautiful  streams  in  the  island,  rises  also  in  th; 
Western  Moorlands,  very  near  the  source  of  the  Riteit. 
but  at  w  hat  precise  spot  it  is  difficult  to  determine  in  ttit 
face  of  conflicting  statements.  'There  are,'  observotix 
writer  of  the '  Physical  Geogra]^  of  Great  Biitaia'  {f.^, 
*  oeeastonany  some  discrepancies  in  the  staAemcsii  Mb 
the  sources  of  the  great  rivers  which  rise  in  these  eltrild 
regions  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  owing  to  the  circi!ro>1wo 
that  they  have  all  several  sources  at  some  ^.mnll  dis'isa 
from  one  another,  giving  origin  to  small  stieams  Ahick 
unite  in  one  main  vdley.  *It  is  therefore  imix>iiibl«jt 
say  which  is  the  true  soime  of  these  rivers.  ^  Thete  its 
fact  a  great  noeleus  of  Water-heads  lyin;?  wiftin  a  dicVtl 
ten  or  twelve  miles  diameter,  in  which  we  find  wrre 
the  sources  of  the  Swale,  Eden,  the  ellstem  affluents  o;  'J< 
Lune,  the  Ribble,  Wharle,  and  Ure.'  The  main  Jtreaa .: 
the  Wharfe,  rising  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Ptiat- 
gant  mountain  (according  to  Greenough's  Map),flows«t^ 
ward  through  Langster-dde  or  I^ntrath-daie  to  Bucluia. 
very  near  the  border  of  the  North  lUding.  where  it  tm« 


east,  and  inns  parallel  to  a  ridsro  of  hills  whlcii  separates  |  ne:irly  due  south  along  Kcttlcdale,  passing  Ket  tie  well,  v-ti 
it  ftom  the  valley  of  the  Wiske  ;  and  in  tliis  jiart  of  its    which  place  it  receives  a  considerable  tributary,  thep^^ 

cipal  branch  of  which  rises  near  Penihsrant,  and  flo»i 


ley  I 

eonrse  it  receives  on  the  we^ter^  side  a  considerable 
stream,  which,  rising  near  €k>gdoa  Uaugh,  at  a  very  short 
distance  ftom  the  upper  course  of  the  Swale,  flows  past 

Redale,  and  conveys  trie  drainage  from  several  other  streams 
into  the  Swale,  and  also  aftbrds  facilities  for  navigation, 
wUch  it  was  proposed,  many  years  ago,  to  render  available 
by  improvements ;  but  though  an  act  wa^  obtained  for  the 
pofpoae,  the  intended  navigation  was  never  completed. 
LuKdale  styles  this  fUream  Bedale-beck,  but  it  is  some- 
times called  the  Bedale  river.  A  few  miles  ferther  sooth, 
in  the  latitude  of  Thirsk.  the  Smie  is  joined  by  the  Wiske, 
a  stream  which  rises  near  Osmotherley,  on  the  west  escarp- 
ment of  the  f'astern  Mnorlaiuls,  and  al^er  flowing  for  some 
distance  noi-thward  towards  the  Tees,  turns  westward  past 
Great  Smeaton,  near  which  pkuse  it  is  connected  with 
some  mall  lakei^  aad  then  turns  nearly  south  by  Danby 
Wiske,  end  near  KorthiBeiton,  until,  having  passed  the 
liouthem  termination  of  the  ridge  which  separates  it  from 
the  Swale,  it  inclines  westward,  and  joins  that  ziver.  From 
this  point  the  couree  of  the  Swale,  though  very  tortuous, 
continues  its  south-south-east  direction  to  its  junction  with 
the  Ure,  receiving  in  its  course  two  considerable  streams 
which  descend  from  the  Hambleton  Hills,  on  the  escarp- 
ment of  the  Eastern  Moorlands,  the  northern  and  most  im- 
portant of  which  flows  by  Thirsk,  and  is  called  the  Cod- 
ueck.    Several  acts  have  been  obtained  for  rendering 
portions  of  this  and  tlie  other  northern  feeders  of  the  Ouse 
iwvigable ;  but  Langdala  remarks  of  the  Swale,  the  Esk, 
and  the  Rye,  that  thoaiili  tiiey  are  all  considerable  streams, 
they  are  scarcely  capable  of  navigation,  for,  having  their 
sources  in  very  mountainous  countries,  they  are  shallow, 
!,i;'itl,  iiiul,  as  well  as  all  the  other  -tieams  in  the  North 
lliduic  with  the  exception  of  the  Wi.-,ke.  wluxe  circuitous 
couiNe  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  u])per  jiait  of  the  valley  of 
the  Uuse,  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  floods. 
The  Nidfl  rises  about  three  miles  iioith-cact  (tf  Kettle- 


branch  of  which  rises  near  Penihgant, 
along  Litlondale,  and  also  a  smaller  tributary  from  ftt 
east.  After  pursuing  the  same  direction  to  wrasHoz^i^ 
the  river  becomes  very  tortuous,  but  inclines  genenllf  It 
the  south-east,  by  Harden  Tower  and  Bolton  Abbet.  t» 
Ilkley,  near  Rommell's  Moor,  whence  it  turns  east  h 
Ottley  and  Harewood  to  Wctherby.  Along  this  part  oijij 
course  it  receives  several  little  streams,  but  its  only  siBnett 
of  any  importance  is  the  Washburn,  which  rises  near  CoU- 
stone  Moor  and  flows  sooth-wnith-eist  to  tfie  Whavfe  slink 
below  Ottley.  From  Wefherby  the  Wharle  incline«  iiHW 
to  the  soutli-tast,  and  passing  by  Tadc;L-,t  er,  up  to  wto* 
place  it  is  navigable,  forms  the  south-western  bounilir. 
the  Ainsty  to  its  Junction  with  the  Ouse  at  Nun-.\ppltt«'- 
a  little  above  Cawood.  Wetherby  may  be  considOM  ^ 
termination  of  the  high  land  in  this  direction,  the  fiwn' 
to  the  east  of  that  place  forming  part  of  the  great  lenii 
the  vale  of  York.  Tlie  course  of  the  Wharfe,  e'Cce;i?i'it 
where  it  forms  the  boundary-line,  is  wholly  witim 
West  Riding. 

The  source  of  the  Aire.  Air,  or  Are,  is  in  Malhsffl 
or  Water,  five  or  six  miles  eait  by  north  of  the  townrf 
Settle,  in  the  district  of  Craven,  among  the  Western  Ui» 
lands ;  but  for  about  a  mile  south  from  this  lake  theiHcia 
runs  underground,  and  re-appears  at  the  base  of  a  perpf"^ 
dicular  rock  28G  feet  high,  which  forms  the  centre  wt » 
romantic  amphitheatre  of  limestone  rocks  called  Maltut 
Cove,  of  which  there  is  a  view  in  Dr.  Whitakers  *  Hutwj 
and  Antiqidttes  of  the  Deanery  of  Craven,*  wbcR  tin 
(p.  193)  is  a  remark  which  may  be  worth  referring  to  n 
trie  alleged  inaccuracy  of  Camden  in  deducing  the  ioerca 
ot  the  .Aire  from  the  roots  of  the  mountain  of  Pennin-'- 
'  by  Whitaker  spelt  Peny?cnt  .  Whitaker  ob(ser%'e*  t.'ut 
some  of  the  little  rivulets  which  feed  Malham  Tam  tr^.f 
be  actually  traced  to  the  buttresses  of  that  monota^ 
Accoiding  to  thit  tttthority  it  b  loniewhat  doefain 
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whether  the  stream  whicli  issues  from  Malham  Cove  ia 
aetualljr  that  which  enters  the  eartli  at  Malham l!hni;  but 
he  agrees  with  othen  in  stating  that  when,  in  Mvons  of 
heavy  raiiw,  the  Tam  orerflowt  its  bonhs,  the  waten  spread 
tbenuetves  over  the  surface  of  the  rocks ;  and  at  length 
reaching  Malham  Cove,  are  precipitated  over  the  centre 
of  the  pri'cipice  in  a  vast  cataract.    Tliis  phenomenon, 
which  in  of  very  rare  occurrence,  is  by  some  attributed  to 
the  contracted  dimendons  of  the  subterraneous  channel, 
the  opening  of  which,  at  the  base  of  the  Cove,  is  at  such 
times  evidently  iiuufficicnt  for  the  escape  of  the  swollen 
tnd  turbid  atream.  The  course  of  the  Aire,  and  of  those 
wbsidiary  streams  which  unite  with  it  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course,  is  genenilly  low.irds  the  south  for  a  few  miles, 
antil, near  Garcrave,  it  is  crossed  by  tlie  Ix-eds  and  Liver- 
pool Canal,  whicli  passes  over  it  by  a  larije  atjiu^duct  at  an 
•kvation  of  about  414  feet  from  the  sea  at  low  water,  and 
vhldl  from  that  point  follows  the  valley  of  the  Aire  to 
IiMdi»  and  the  levela  of  which,  hereafter  noticed,  will  give 
MMM  idcft  of  the  descent  of  the  valley.  fVom  Chtf^rave 
the general  course  of  the  river  is  south-east,  passing  to  the 
sooQl-west  of  Skipton,  RommcH's  Moor,  and  IJinj^iey,  east 
of  Keighley.  and  north  of  Bradlord,  along  the  picturesque 
vsUey  of  Airedale,  to  Leeds,  passing  in  its  course  the 
mins  of  Kirkstall  Abbey.   At  Leeds  the  canal  terminator 
the  river  itielf  b^g  made  navinble  below  that  tovni. 
It  proceeds  in  the  lame  tfirection  mm  that  town  to  Outie- 
ford,  where  it  receives  the  CaUIer  from  the  west,  and  from 
»lnch  point  it  pursues  a  very  irregular  course,  the  main 
direction  of  ".vhich  is  nearly  due  east,  but  inclinini:  a  little 
to  the  south,  by  Knottingley,  Ferrybridge,  and  Keliington, 
to  Snaith,  a  little  below  which  town  it  receivea  the  Don 
from  tlw  tooth,  and  firom  thia  Junetion  it  mos  east  by  norih 
Airive  or  six  mike  Cd^Ket  aiilanee)  to  iti  junetion  with 
the  Ouse  at  Assleby  Island,  near  Armin,  or  Airmin,  a  little 
to  the  south-west  of  Howden.    The  improvement  of  the 
Aire,  with  its  iniportaist  tributary  the  Calder,  for  the  pur- 
yosKs  of  navigation,  forms  an  important  feature  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  class  of  improvementi^  these  rivers  having 
been  made  navigable  under  the  poweiaof  an  act  paned  in 
M09  (10  8b  11  Vnn.  m.,  c.  IS),  upwanb  of  half  a  century 
prior  to  the  date  of  any  enactment  for  a  canal  navigation. 
hi  before  intimated,  the  .\ire  is  not  navigable  above  Leeds ; 
but  under  the  powers  of  the  act  referred  to,  the  navigation 
was  formed  from  that  town  to  the  junction  with  the  ("alder, 
I  distance  of  11 J  miles,  in  which  there  is  a  fall  of  43}  feet, 
effected  by>ix  locks,  and  also  from  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  to  Weeland,  a  &rthcr  distance  of  18^  miles,  with  a 
lall  of       feet,  by  four  locks,  making  a  total  navigable 
length  of  about  Sio  miles,  with  which  several  short  con- 
nections have  been  t\)rmed  by  private  canals  and  railroads 
extending  to  (juarries  and  collieries  in  the  vicinity.  An 
unsuccessful  atti-mjit  had  been  made  to  obtain  an  act  for 
Ifai*  navigation  as  early  as  IGZO,  and  whi  !i  it  was  revived, 
in  1608^  very  warm  opposition  W.XS  c I iiv  I  1  11  to  the  scheme 
on  the  MUtt  of  the  eitucnt  of  York,  who  dreaded  the  in- 
faiy  of  tne  Ome,  while  evidence,  of  which  some  extracts 
we  given  by  Priestloy,  was  adduced  to  show  how  great  a 
necessity  existed  for -.uch  an  iuipruvcmcut.  owing  to  the 
increasing  trade  of  the  district.    Under  an  atl  jmssed  in 
1774  the  lower  part  of  the  liver,  from  Weeland  to  the  Ouse, 
his  been  improved,  and  a  direct  cut  has  been  made  from 
the  Aire  at  Haddletey  to  the  Ouse  at  Selby,  a  distance  of 
about  tw9  milea.  Mfore  recently,  under  an  act  ohtained 
in  1120,  the  proprietors  of  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation 
have  formed  a  canal  from  Ferrybridge,  through  Knottingley, 
in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  with  the  river,  but  more 
•direct,  and  lying  south  of  it,  by  Egborough  and  Heck,  to 
the  Ouse  at  Goule  ;  the  eastern  portion  of  this  canal,  from 
the  Don  to  the  Ouse,  being  formed  parallel  to  that  branch 
*f  the  Don,  or  Dm^  triiim  is  commonly  called  the  Dutch 
river.  The  total  length  of  this  cut  is  about  18|  miles,  and 
the  (all,  to  low-water  mark  at  Goole.2R}  feet.   Goole  was 
tt  the  commencement  of  this  work  an  obscure  hamlet 
containing  only  a  few  houses  ;  but  in  cf>nsequence  of  the 
Wnstraction  of  the  canal,  and  of  the  place  having  received, 
!"  1828,  the  privileges  of  a  port,  it  has  risen  so  rapidly  in 
importance  as  to  contain,  in  1841,  479  houses,  and  a 
Mnlation  of  2850.  The  canal  waa  projected  br  the  late 
Mr.  Rennie,  but  executed  by  Mr.  Georfe  leaiUier.  By 
W  various  improvements  which  have  been  effected  from 
tine  to  time  by  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company, 
^wnp^iM  ha$  been  rendered  aTaildle  Ibr temeb of' 


lOU  tons  burthen,  which  arc  aided  by  sleatn-lugs,  as  far  ai 
Leeds  on  the  Aire,  and  Wakefield  on  the  Calder. 

The  Calder,  the  prindpal  tributary  of  the  Aire,  lises  on 
the  high  ridge  called  tne  'Baeldwne  of  England.'  just 
beyond  the  county  boundary,  in  the  adjacent  county  of 
Lancaster.    Its  prmcipal  source  is  in  a  marsh  m  Clivigcr 
Dean,  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Burnley,  from  which 
marsh  also  rises  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  West  Calder,  a 
stream  which,  flowing  westward,  joins  the  Ribble.  Tiie 
waters  of  its  several  sources  are  collected  together  in  the 
deep  and  romantic  valley  of  Todmoiden,  and  flow  vHth  a 
veiy  winding  course  through  a  deep  and  often  exceedingly 
narrow  valley  in  a  direction  mainly  to  the  cast,  passine  by 
Sowcrbv,  uljiiut  two  miles  south  of  Halifax,  north  of  the 
hill  called  Hank  Top,  by  Eiland,  Dewsl)ury,  Horbury,  and 
Wakefield,  from  which  place  it  inclines  a  little  towards 
the  north  to  its  junction  with  the  Aire  at  Castleford. 
From  near  Todmorden  to  a  point  a  little  above  Eiland  the 
Rochdale  Canal  runs  in  the  same  narrow  valley  as  the 
Calder :  and  as  this  valley  has  also  been  selectca  for  the 
turnpike-road  and  the  ^^anchester  and  T^eds  Hailway, 
there  are  many  ))arts  at  which  these  several  lines  of  com- 
munication johtle  and  intersect  each  other  in  a  most  re- 
markable manner,  the  valley  being  fremiently  so  narrow 
as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  them  ml.  The  river  has  con- 
sequently been  diverted  froin  it*  aatvnd  «oun*  in  aeveral 
places.  The  Otlder  Teeefrea  in  its  eooiae  Bumenms  small 
streams  which  descend  from  the  high  landa  OB  each  side  : 
of  these  the  principal  are  a  stream  which  Joins  it  on  the 
south  side,  near  Sowerby  Bridge,  at  the  foot  of  tin  Hunk 
Top  mountain  ;  the  Hebble,  a  rapid  stream  which  descends 
from  the  northern  mountains,  eastward  of  the  town  of 
Halilaz,  and  joins  the  Calder  at  the  termination  of  the 
Rochdale  Ciuial the  Colne,  which  rises  near  the  boundary 
of  Derbyshire,  and  flows  byHolmfirth  and  Huddersfield  in 
a  northern  and  north-eastern  direction ;   and  a  stream 
which  has  scvi-ra!  sources  in  the  countiy  hctween  H:!nisley 
and  Wa';t  tield.  and  flows  north  by  west  into  the  Calder. 
The  pint  ion  of  this  river  which  was  made  navigable  by  the 
Aire  and  Calder  Navigation  Company,  and  which  now 
reerives  vesseb  of  100  tons  boitlien,  extendi  fkom  Wake- 
field to  its  junction  with  the  Aire ;  but  a  fiirther  distance^ 
extending  to  Sowerby  Bridge,  near  Halifax,  has  been  ren- 
dered navigable  by  the  construction  of  !oi  k-.  and  short 
cuts,  under  the  name  of  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navigation. 
Tliis  navigation,  which  extends  to  a  length  of  about  22 
miles,  with  a  fall  of  15>2i  feet,  efi'eeted  by  twenty-eight 
locks,  forms  the  connecting  link  between  the  Rochdale 
Canal  and  the  Aire  and  Calder  Navigation.  The  line  was 
surveyed  by  Smeaton,  and  oommeneed  under  the  powen 
of  an  act  pa.ssed  in  ITIW,  but  improve<I  and  extended 
under  subse(iuent  Acts,  one  of  whicli,  passed  in  182.>,  em- 
powered the  proprietors  to  form  a  branch  canal  to  Halifax. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  formation  of  this  navigation, 
and  of  other  works  in  the  valley  of  the  Calder,  are  increased 
by  the  number  of  mills  established  upon  the  streams,  the 
rights  of  which  it  has  been  neeessaiy  to  refsrd.  Thne 
difficulties,  in  the  case  of  the  Halifax  branch,  led  to  the 
supply  of  the  canal  with  water  Ijv  means  of  a  clnfl  117(1 
yards  long,  from  the  basin  of  the  canal  at  Salterhetible  to 
a  pit  beyond  the  uppermost  lock,  whence  it  is  raised  to 
the  summit  level  by  a  steam-engine.   In  this  branch, 
though  only  1|  mile  m  lengUi,  there  is  a  iIm  of  lOtH  feet. 
Sereml  short  private  canus  and  railways  eommunieate 
with  the  Calder  for  the  conveyance  of  minerals. 

The  Don  or  Dun,  the  only  remaining  tributary  of  the 
Aire  which  requires  special  notice,  rises  near  Saltersbiook, 
upon  the  high  ground  called  Snealisden  or  Snailsden  Pike, 
near  the  border  of  Cheshire,  and  a  few  miles  west  by 
north  of  Penistone.  It  pursues  an  easterly  course  to  the 
Islter  place,  and  then  turns  south-east  towards  ShelBeld. 
receiving  on  its  way  the  Little  Don,  which  rises  veiy  near 
the  same  point,  but  flows  in  a  straighter  direction  along 
Midhope-dale ;  the  ?'.wdi  n  brook,  a  similar  stream  ratlu  i 
farther  south,  descending  from  the  high  lands  on  the 
border  of  Derbyshire,  and  skirting  the  northern  escarp- 
ment of  Bradfield  Moor,  and  the  Ix>xley  river,  which 
descends  from  the  southern  slope  of  Bradneld  Moor,  and 
receives  two  or  three  dmt  tnbtttariea»  the  principal  of 
which,  the  Riveling.  deseendi  from  Lora%  Seat,  near  the 
county  boimdarj'.  For  the  whole  of  this  distance,  and 
also  for  some  miles  below  Sheffield,  the  Dun  receives  no 
feeder  from  the  north  or  north-enateni  iide»  wluoh  is 
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honimed  in  a  iid>je  nearly  p&rallel  to  its  courst  .  At 
Sheffiflii  it  is  joined  by  the  Shef  or  Shtal,  which  rises  in 
the  Derbyshire  mountains,  and  runs  north-north-east, 
kkirting  the  boundary  of  the  county  for  a  iliort  diiUnce, 
■nd  receiring  another  small  stream  (rom  the  Ugh  lands  to 
the  wot.  From  SbdKeld  the  Doa  ram  noilh-<Mt  by 
Rotherfiam  tnd  Doneaster  to  Thome,  when  it  tann  north, 
■nd  mns  to  the  Aire  jvut  below  Snaith.  Tht>  principal 
tritmtanes  received  along  lliis  part  ol'  its  euur>v  are  the 
Knihi-r,  which  rises  in  Derbyshire  TDKaBYsuiRK,  vol.  viii., 
p.  tlH],  enters  Yorkiihire  a  few  miles  south  of  Kotherham, 
and  joins  the  Don  at  that  town  ;  the  Deam,  or  Dam,  the 
longeat  biaoch  of  which  liact  at  tho  hill  eaUed  Denby 
Moor,  to  the  north  oTPeniitone,  and  flowi  flrat  north-east 
and  then  soiith-ea>»t,  r<>lli>ctin^  the  waters  of  several  tri- 
Inilary  htrcarns,  by  Uamsley  and  Dartield,  below  whirh 
place  it  leci'ives  i'runi  Iht'  '.\esf  the  little  river  Dove,  to  itss 
Junction  with  the  Don  near  Conisbrough  ;  a  stream  of  con- 
flderable  len^h  which  descends  from  Hemsworth,  Kirkby, 
and  Clayton  w  the  Clay,  and  flowa  waatwaid  to  the  Don  at 
Bandey ;  and  the  Went,  whfeh  orif{inatei  in  the  lait  slope 

of  the  niifh  lands  on  the  we>t  of  the  Ousc  valley,  and  flows 
by  Wen1brid>;e  and  Kiik-Smeaton  to  the  Don  about  mid- 
tvay  lietweci'.  Tliu.ae  and  its  jiini'tion  with  the  AiKt  re- 
ceiving iiome  minor  ittreaniiit  in  its  way. 

The  navigation  of  the  Don  or  Dun  commences  at 
Tlnsley,  south-west  of  Rothorham,  at  which  point  the 
fiver  u  ioined  by  the  SheficM  canal,  a  separua  tmdar- 
taking,  though  forming  part  of  the  same  extended  line  of 
communication ;  but  in  many  parts  below  that  point  a 
navigation  is  eflVeteil  by  artificial  ciitn  to  avoid  beiuli>  and 
difficulties  in  the  Iwd  of  tlie  river.  Tlie  first  act  fur  this 
navigation  was  passed  in  \72l'\  and  there  have  since  been 
several  others  of  which  lhat  of  1826  empowered  the  com- 
pany of  proprietors  to  make  very  extensive  improvemanta 
by  new  cuts  and  other  works.  The  portion  of  navi(pdion 
from  Tinsley  to  Doncaster,  which  by  the  old  course  was 
21  miles  lontr,  i->  thus  uduced  to  18  miU-ii.  with  a  fall  of 
074  feet  by  ele.en  lorks.  From  Doncai>ter  to  Fishlake 
Ferry,  near  Thome,  the  navigation  is  continued  in  like 
•  way,  sometimes  in  the  old  course  of  the  river  and  sonic- 
tinaa  in  aitilldal  cuts,  and  the  distance  has  been  reduced 
by  racant  impwytiiieiiti  from  12  to  about  10^  miles.  From 
rahlake  Ferry  to  New  Bridge,  near  Snailh,  is  a  distance 
of  rmk"i,  and  fr<nn  this  ])oinf  the  antient  and  natural 
course  ol  the  Don  was  as  bt  lore  stated,  nearly  due  north 
to  the  Aire  ;  but  the  naviiratiou,  instead  of  proceeding 
along  it,  turns  east-south-i'a-st  to  the  Ouse  by  the  nearly 
straight  cut  called  the  Dutch  river,  (lie  length  «f  vAieh 
fiom  NewBridgetoGooleiaSimUasjaadin  conaequance 
of  this  diverHon  the  old  channel  has  been  'allowed  to  silt 
up.  Tlie  cliannel  of  the  Dutch  river  fomierly  consisted  of  | 
two  parallel  drains,  cut  during  the  reien  of  Charles  I.  by  1 
Sir  Coriielnis  Vermueden,  for  the  purpose  ol"  draining  the  ' 
lowlands  in  the  vicinity  of  Hatfield  Chace,  and  his  suc- 
cessors levyaa  acreage  rent  upon  the  lands  so  benefited. 
In  1688^  during  a  great  flood,  the  sluices  at  Ooola  ware 
carried  away,  and  iha  tidai,  which  consequently  obtained 
entrance  to  the  drains,  destroyed  the  intermediate  divi«iii:i.  ' 
leaving  nothing  but  the  outward  banks,  and  converting 
the  channel  into  a  very  wide  canal,  which  at  high  water 
during  spring-tides  is  navigable  for  brigs  of  :U)0  tons 
burthen.  The  bridgaaovar  thu  channel  are  made  move- 
able, to  allow  the  paaMM  of  masted  vaasels.  The  total 
length  of  the  improved  Dnn  navigation  is  aboot  39  miles, 
with  a  total  rise  from  low-water  mark  in  the  Dutch  river 
of  92J  feet,  effected  by  sixteen  locks.  Priestley  savs  that 
when  the  tide  flows  15  feet  atOoole  it  will  only  flow'  7  feet  i 
at  Fishlake,  and  .3^  leet  at  Harmby  Dun  Ford.  '  Bi  sides  the 
canals  hereafter  noticed,  this  navigation  is  jtmiLil  by 
private  cuts  from  the  Masbrough  Iron-works  ami  the 
Greasborough  coal  and  iron  works ;  and  Pricatlcyobsanraa 
that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  for  exporting  the  pro- 
duce of  the  extenMvc  coal  and  iron  works  which  abound 
:it  iN  western  extremity,  as  well  as  the  v.o-st  quantity  of 
inaruiiactiued  iron  irooiis  and  cutler)-  produced  in  Sheffield 
and  its  neiifiibourhood.  The  trade  ot  Rotherham,  the 
limestone  and  plaster  at  Sprotbrough  and  other  places  on 
the  tine,  and  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighboui^ 
hood  of  Ooncastar,  also  ooaatitute  considera))le  branches 
cf  traflRc ;  while  ^  imporia  aaabcace  every  article  re- 
'iuired  for  the  supply  of  aa  axlmafara  and  popuhms  omiui- 
(acluruig  district. 


The  rivers  which  join  the  Onse  on  the  north-eastern  siie 
are  far  less  numerous  and  important  than  those  on  the 
south-west.  The  Linton,  which  joins  it  near  Newlon-ujxin- 
Ouse,  and  which  is  the  first  of  any  consequence  below  the 
junction  of  the  Ureand  the  Swale,  is  a  stream  of  little  im- 
portance, whidi  rises  on  the  Uowardiaa  Hill%  a  little  north 
of  Easingwoold,  and  flows  south-wnt  to  near  Alne,  whera 
it  received  anothi  r  small  stream  from  the  south  of  Easing- 
woold, and  one  on  the  opjioaili'  side  from  the  lower  ground 
of  the  vale  of  York,  its  principal  tributary  vises  a  few 
miles  north  of  York,  near  the  river  Foss,  and  runs  first 
north  and  then  wast  throu^  the  tract  called  GaHies 
Foreit. 

Hie  Foaa,  aoeording  to  Priestley,  riiee  near  N«w1niii^ 

Ha!!,  about  four  miles  north  of  Easingwould,  then  crosses 
Oulstone  Moor,  where  is  a  reservoir  for  supplying  the 
naviLcalion  in  dry  season.'-,  a-ui  alter  pa.vsini;  towards  the 
south-eait  through  the  parish  of  Ciaike,  which  forms  a  de- 
tached part  of  Durham,  reaches  Sheriff  Hutton  Bridg[e, 
from  which  mint  it  has  been  made  navigable  by  the  aid 
of  a  ent  of  aooat  two  nilea,  to  avoid  a  eowidaiaMe  bead, 
for  a  distance  of  12^  miles,  with  a  fall  of  ^  feat  8  inches 
to  the  level  of  the  Ou.se  in  its  ordinary  summer  state.  The 
lower  part  of  its  course  is  to  the  south,  with  a  slight  in- 
clination westward,  and  after  passing  through  tlie  eastern 
quarter  of  the  city  of  York,  it  falls  into  the  Ouse  on  the 
south  side  of  the  castle.  Tlie  ejects  of  this  navigation, 
which  waa  designed  by  Bfr.  Wifliam  Jcssop,  and  formed 
under  an  act  of  1793,  are  the  conveyance  of  coal  and 
general  merchandize  into  the  interior  of  the  county  north 
of  York,  the  exportation  of  agricultural  produce,  ;in«I  l!ie 
drainage  of  the  low  grounds  in  the  immediate  viciiuty  of 
the  city. 

The  Derwent,  which  is  the  only  important  stream  de- 
seending  flom  the  high  lands  on  the  eaalera  tide  of  the 
cooaty,  rises,  according  to  Priestley,  near  the  Flask  Inn, 
about  twelve  miles  north-west  of  Scarborough,  and  three 

miles  bouth-west  of  Kobio  Hood*s  Bay,  in  the  Kastem 
Moorlands.  From  this  point  it  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  coast  in  a  southern  direction,  with  a  very  tortuous 
course,  to  the  boundary  between  the  North  and  EaM 
Ridings,  in  the  vde  of  Pickering,  receiving  sevei-al  tribu- 
taries from  the  WMt,  from  Harwcrad-dale,  Long-dale,  Deep- 
dale,  and  Trout's-dalc,  and  passing,  a  few  miles  west  of 
Scarborouirh,  between  the  liills  called  Birch  How  and 
Seamor  Beacon.  On  arriving  at  the  boundary  of  the 
Riding,  the  Derw  ent  is  joined  by  the  Hertford  or  llartford, 
which  rises  very  near  the  coast  at  Filey  Point,  and  flows 
along  the  boundary-line,  and  from  this  point  to  Stamford 
Bridge,  about  eiaht  milea  east  by  north  of  Yoric,  the  Der- 
went forms  the  Doundaiy  of  the  Riding.  From  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Hertford,  iicarQanton.  the  river  runs  wist  wrmi 
aiont:  the  \ alley  which  separates  the  Esisleni  Muorlands 
from  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  to  Yedingham  bridge,  below 
which  it  is  navigable  for  barges,  and  its  course  becomes 
south-west,  and  at  length  nearly  due  south.  Below 
Yedingham  or  Yeddin^am,  and  uwut  five  or  aix  miles 
sooth  by  east  of  Pickering,  the  Derwent,  which  has  hitherto 
r(  reived  none  but  verj*  trifling  streams,  is  greatly  aug- 
incnlid  by  the  waters  of  the  Rye,  whii-h,  aci  ording  to 
Langdale.  rises  in  Snileswo:  Ui,  in  the  Kastcrn  Moui^ands. 
not  tar  from  the  Black  Hamtileton  mountain,  and  which, 
in  its  course  to  the  south-east  by  Hilsdale,  Rhraulx  AUqr* 
Helmsley,  Butterwick,  and  Wycomb,  laeahraa  tha  waten 
of  numeroos  streams  descending  ttom  tile  high  lands  in 

everv  direction,  from  the  Howardian  Hills  on  the  south, 
the  tiambleton  Hills  on  the  west,  and  the  Eastern  .Moor- 
lands on  the  north.  Of  the  principal  of  these  st!i  aui>,  one 
flows  from  near  Coxwold  in  the  west,  and  bears,  lor  at 
least  a  part  of  its  oouiae,  the  name  of  Hole-beck  ;  another, 
called  the  Rical,  givaa  name  to  Kical'sdale,  to  the  north 
of  Helmslay ;  tha  Hodge-bedc,  which  flows  through  Brana- 
dale.  has  a  subterraneous  course  for  some  distance  near 
Kirkby  Moorside,  a  peculiarity  which,  accortling  to  Lew  is. 
is  possessed  in  common  with  the  Rye  itself,  the  Rica!,  the 
Dove,  the  Seven,  and  the  Pickeiing-beck,  all  of  which,  he 
says,  pasa  under  the  narrow  range  of  limestone  hills  which 
skirts  the  southern  side  of  the  Ea&tern  Moorlands,  and 
emerge  at  its  foot,  on  the  northern  side  of  Hyedale,  having 
run  underground  fh>m  half  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half ; 
the  Dove  rises  at  the  head  of  Earn -dale,  and  passes  to  the 
east  lit  1  lie  last-nieutii niod  town;  1 1n- Si  veti-beck  descends 
from  Kosti-dalu  and  UaitutX-daie,  by  Sinmn^n  and  Nor- 
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BMobj;  and  the  riyer  Costa,  or  Pickering-beck,  descendR 
ftoB  Blakehoe  Moor,  along  Newton-dale,  and  by  the  town 
of  Pickering.  From  the  junction  of  the  Rye,  which  givea 
MM  to  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  the  Derwent  flows  by 
New  Malton  throuijh  a  beautiftilly  diversified  district,  pa^ 
the  ruins  of  Kirkham  Abbev,  t>v 'Slanitnni  I^iiili,'!',  \vhcrt'  it 
enters  the  East  Riding,  to  l"la8t  ("ottinsjwith,  where  it  re- 
ceives the  PocklinjTton  cana]  from  the  norlli-east.  bv  Bub- 
with  and  Wreasie,  to  its  junction  with  the  tKise  at  tiamby, 
about  aoven  miles  belu%v  Selby.  It  receives  on  Uie  eaist 
ade  Mvoni  litrvleta  from  the  slope  of  the  Wolds.  The 
davipalioii,  the  lower  part  of  which  was  formed  under  an 
,u't  of  the  year  1701,  is  the  properly  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
;ind  extendi'd  oneinally  to  New  >Talton,  about  38  miles. 
The  additional  length  of  nearly  HA  miles  to  Ywhnffham 
Dridge  was  made  navigable  in  lH(>r>.  The  first  lock  is 
l&i  miles  from  the  Ousc,  and  the  rise  of  tide  at  that  point 
it  about  three  feet  at  iprinf^-tidea.  The  use  of  the  navig*- 
tioa  is  ehiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  ndiliboiizliood  mth 
L-na^s.  deals,  and  ireneral  merch>ndiie,and  the  eiportaflon 

ui  rtirnciiltural  ]):()iluce. 

Hi  the  rivers  heluni^lnix  entirely  to  Yorkshire,  but  which 
do  not  empty  themselves  into  the  ()u*e,  we  may  notice 
the  Hull  and  the  Esk ;  and  of  such  as  do  not  belong  ex- 
darnnHj  to  YorluhiM,  hut  flow  partly  within  the  ooimfy 
<r  upon  its  bonndaiy,  the  Tome,  the  Kibble,  and  the  Tees 
claim  special  notice. 

The  Hull  ri.si's  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Wolds,  in  the 
Kast  Riding,  about  three  miles  west  by  north  of  Oroat 
Dnffield,  and  flows  stiuth-ea-st  to  a  point  about  six  miles 
from  that  town,  where  it  receives  another  stream,  called  in 
Greenough's  Map  the  Old  How  Drain,  whioh  risee  nawr 
Qie  sesHsoaat,  a  uttle  north  of  Hornsea,  runs  northward  to 
SVipsey,  and  then  tum.s  west  and  south-west  tn  the  Hull, 
■vhich  it  joins  near  FVodinuham.  From  the  junction  the 
H  '.ll  nins  southward  to  the  Hunibcr  at  King'^ton-upon- 
Huli.  to  which  town  it  gives  the  name  by  which  it  is  most 
lamiliarly  known,  llie  Hull  u  navigain*  fkon  the  junc- 
(ioo  of  its  two  principal  feeden.  the  upper  part  of  the 
■nrigation  being  eflwted  an  artifieia]  ehuinel,  and  it 
communicates  with  the  Dnffield,  Leven,  and  Beverley 
canals.  It  receives  some  small  streams  from  the  Wolds  on 
the  we.st,  and  also,  near  Hull,  the  I.ambwith  stream,  which 
hses  near  the  east  coast  at  Aldborough,  and  flows  by  Ben- 
ningholroe.  This  river  drains  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  which  is  cut  off  from  the  valley  of  the  Ouse 
by  the  Wolds;  but  the  northern  portion  of  that  district 
Mas  into  a  small  stream  which  rises  near  Wliarram-le- 
Btreet,  and  follows  the  course  of  the  northern  range  of  the 
Wold?,  partly  by  a  subterranean  clumnel,  to  the  sea  near 
Bridlington  ;  and  a  part  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Hol- 
derneiis  drains  into  an  independent  stream  which  flows  by 
Headon  into  the  Humber.  On  the  western  slope  of  the 
Wolds,  besides  the  streams  which  run  into  the  Derwent, 
ttm  ara  the  Foulneaa  river,  and  aaother  atiU  emaUiv 
team  flowisE  by  Holham  and  NorUi  Osve^  wtddi  ran 
direct  to  the  Hnmber. 

The  Esk,  with  its  numerous  tributaries,  drains  the 
northern  portion  of  the  Kastem  Moorlands,  it  rises  about 
twen^  miles  in  a  straight  line  to  the  west  of  Whitby,  and 
Kit  Ar  Crom  Roseberry  Topping,  and  collectii^  the  atreams 
km  inraral  dales  whioh  run  at  right  angjea  or  Marijjr  so 
(dill  omne,  flowe  eastward  flRongh  the  narrow  hot  bcan>* 
tifld  vdley  of  Eskdale  to  the  sea  at  Whitby. 

TheTorne  rises  in  the  neitrhbourhood  of  Tickhill,  near 
the  south-east  boundary  of  the  county,  aiid  f\nw^  in  a  vcn' 
Biejfular  course  to  the  north-east,  beine  separated  t'rom 
the  valley  of  the  Don  by  the  intervention  of  some  compa,- 
latively  nigh  sioand.  After  meandering  through  the  low 
Imb  in  iht  Ticittity  of  KMeld  Cliaeei  It  jolna  nie  eonntjr 
boundary  a  little  south  of  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  Stain  forth  and  Keadby  canal,  and  for  the  remainder  of 
its  course  to  the  Trent,  which  it  joins  just  before  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Ouse,  this  stream,  the  lower  part  of  which 
ucalled  the  OM  Don,  IbmN  Um bomdaijr between Tork- 
*n  and  Lineohuhlre. 

.  Ihe  Ribbia  rises  very  near  to  the  source  of  the  Wharfs^ 
in  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  West  Riding,  and 
first  to  the  west  past  Cam  Hill,  and  then  to  the  south 

by  Horton,  Settle,  and  near  Ixmc  Preston  and  Gisbume, 
to  the  county  boundary  at  Grindlaton.  It  turns  towards 
Ibe  loathr west  above  (Jisburne,  and  continues  in  that  di- 
■MttonaJoQic^  border  of  the  eoonty  for  a  few  miles, 


past  Clitheroe,  until  the  boundaiy  turns  northward,  while 
the  Kibble  pursues  its  former  direction  through  Lan- 
oashira.  The  Hodder  also,  a  feeder  of  the  Ribblc,  rises  iA 
this  eoun^,  near  Bolland  Knot,  to  the  west  of  Settle,  flows 
south-west  to  the  boundary  of  Lancashire  near  Bleasdale 
Moor,  and  turns  south-east  to  the  Ribble  near  Mittoa, 
Ibrminr^  the  county  boundary  as  fiir  as  its  junction.  For  a 
further  noUflo  Of  thaie  livoB  aee  LAMcaiMnBi,  voL  siii,, 
p.  289. 

The  Tees  joins  the  county  boundaiy  at  its  north-western 
extremity,  at  the'  Junetion  of  Yoiknite,  Weitnioreland, 
and  Dnrham,  in  the  Lane  Vbrett,  and  it  continues  to  ftmn 

the  boundary  between  Yorkshire  and  Durham  for  the 
whole  of  its  course  from  th:it  point  to  the  sea.  This  river 
being  fully  describcil  under  Di'himm,  vni,  jx.,  j).  3)8,  it  is 
sufficient  here  to  notice  its  principal  tributaries  on  the 
Torkshhv  «de,  which  are  as  follow:— the  Lune,  which 
riaea  near  the  border  of  Westmoreland,  and  iiowa  north- 
eaet  through  Lone  Vbrest,  eollecting  rivulets  from  the  hilh 
on  each  side,  to  the  Tees  a  little  below  ATiiMleton;  the 
Bander,  which  flows  in  the  same  direction,  and  enters  the 
TeeH  aliout  midway  between  the  junction  of  the  I.uue  and 
Barnard  I'iistle,  passing  in  its  course  thoM^  hills  in  Stain- 
moor  Forest  which,  in  comBOn  with  the  heights  near 
Robin  Hood's  Bay,  bear  the  nane  of  Robin  Hood's  Butts ; 
a  rindlar  stTMun  which  enteis  the  Tees  at  Barnard  Castle, 
and  is  called  the  Deepdale  river  :  the  Greta  river  OT  beck, 
somefimea  called  the  Barney,  the  lontre>^t  branch  of  which 
rises  in  Westmoreland,  but  which,  thnnvrli  vi  iy  v.indini:, 

Ersnes  the  same  general  course  towards  tlie  north-east 
Greta  Bridge  to  the  Tees,  a  considerable  length  between 
wea  and  Bngnal  being  nearly  dne  west  and  east,  while 
the  lower  part  of  its  coone  turns  to  the  nmth ;  a  small 
stream  which  rises  ven»'  near  the  course  of  the  Greta  at 
Brignal,  and,  flowing  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tees  towards 
the  east,  passes  by  Barnin<jham,  Hntton,  Stanwick,  ami 
Barton,  to  the  Tees  at  Croft :  and  the  Leaven,  w  hich  col- 
lects tlie  wateit  of  numerovts  rivulets  from  the  north- 
western escarpment  of  the  Kastem  Moorlands,  and  of  the 
Tame  from  the  vele  of  Cleveland,  and,  flowing  westward 
by  Stokesley  to  Rudby,  thence  turns  north  by  a  winding 
course  to  the  Tees  below  Yarm.  Still  farther  eastwatd 
several  small  streams  flow  through  the  vale  of  Cleveland 
direct  to  the  sea,  one  of  the  principal  being  that  which 
pa.sses  by  Guisborough,  and  enters  the  sea  at  Saltburn. 

The  other  streams  which  rise  in  this  county,  but  soon 
cross  the  boundary  into  the  adjacent  counties,  are  of  but 
little  importance ;  the  chief  are— the  Blythe,  whioh  riaea 
to  the  east  of  Rotherham,  flows  westward  into  Lincoln- 
shire, and  there  joins  the  Idle  ;  the  Tame,  a  tiibutar)'  of 
the  Mersey,  which  leaves  Yorkshire  at  its  junction  with 
Cheshire  and  Latu  asliire;  the  Wenninu',  a  tributary  of  the 
Lune  of  Westmoreland  and  lAncashire,  which  rises  north- 
west of  Settle,  and  flows  westward  into  Latu  aslure;  the 
Greta,  being  *  second  rivulet  of  that  name,  which  rises  at 
two  pdnts  near  Whamside.  the  streams  tnm  the  two 

sources  flowing  southward  toward  Tntrleton,  where  they 
unite,  and  turn  westward  arro-s  the  county  boundary  to 
the  Lune,  a  short  disfaiu  c  iiurlh  ol  llu- Wi  nning ;  the  Dee. 
which  rises  north-east  of  Wharnside.  fio  As  west  by  north 
along  Dent-dale  to  Sedbergfa,  beyond  which  place  it  turns 
west  by  south,  and,  after  forming  the  county  Doundaiy  for 
a  short  dislnoe,  enters  tlie  Lnne  in  Westmorehmd ;  and 
the  Rother,  the  second  river  in  the  county  of  that  name, 
which  rises  on  the  north-west  boundary,  near  the  sources 
oithe  F.tlen,  flows  first  north-.vest  wloug  the  boundary  of 
Westmoreland,  and  then  turns  southward  by  the  Calf  and 
Cautley  Crags  and  the  hill  called  Serker  to  Sedbergh, 
where  it  receives  a  stream  which  flows  westward  through 
Qaradale,  and  below  which  place  it  joins  the  Dee. 

Canals.— ThB  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire  is  almost  en- 
tirely destitute  of  either  artifleial  canals  or  navigable 
rivers,  and  the  canals  of  the  East  Riding  arc  few  and  un- 
important ;  but  the  West  Riding  is  ppculiarlv  rich  in  this 
species  of  communication,  while  the  excecdincly  difficult 
enaracter  of  the  country  through  which  the  principal  ca- 
nals are  conducted  has  rendered  necessuy  l  e  construc- 
tion of  engineering  woriu  of  aatonisbing  boldnesa  and 
magnitude  in  order  to  effect  navigable  communications 
between  the  eastern  and  westeni  sides  of  the  island,  across 
the  central  mountain  chain  on  the  Lancashire  side  of  this 
county.    Of  the  formidable  natr.re  of  Ibc  difficulties  to  be 

I  overcome  some  idea  may  be  formed.from  an  exammatKm 
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of  llie  section  given  liy  Priestley  of  ihc  inland  navigation 
between  the  port*  of  Liverpool,  Goole,  sad  HuU,  Inr  the 
river  Meney.  the  Duke  or  Bridi;ewiter*t  end  Koendele 

Canals,  the  Calilerand  Hebbli  ,  anc!  Airr  and  Calder  Navi- 
gations, and  the  livers  Oust  atiil  IIumbiT,  a  distance  of 
158^  miles  liythat  ronlf.  L'cmmencin^  alotn^  the  tideway 
of  the  Mci^cy,  the  lev  el  in  suddenly  raised  by  lucks  at 
Runcorn  to  an  elevation  dI'  abuut  1)0  tcet  above  the  level 
of  the  Menev  at  Liverpool.  The  next  material  riie  tdtM 
plaee  beyond  Manchester,  on  the  Rochdale  CUil,  which, 
in  a  distance  of  17  or  18  miles,  ri<;cs  to  the  summit  level 
near  Stan^ficld.  at  an  elevation  of  GiK)  feet  above  low-water 
line  on  the  Mi  i  m  v  at  I.is  ei  pooi,  jxeconiniir  to  the  section, 
or.  accordini;  to  Walker's  Map  of  the  Inland  Navigation  of 
Great  Btilam,  \\hich  with  Priestley's  vrork  was  published 
as  a  book  of  reference,  6I0|  feet  above  the  eca  at  low- 
water.  From  this  point,  which  it  about  60  miles  by  the 
navigation  from  Liverpool,  and  a  very  short  diirtanee  west 
of  the  western  bounaary  of  Yorkshire,  the  level  of  the 
canal  falls  very  suddenly  to  Todmorden,  and  after  enfer- 
inij  Yorkshire  continues  to  descend,  until,  at  the  junction 
with  thi'  (  alder  and  Hebble  Navigation,  about  73  miles 
from  Liverpool,  the  elevation  is  only  about  2S0  feet.  From 
this  point  the  descent,  though  far  less  rapid,  continues 
oonaideralde  until  anivinc  at  the  junction  of  the  CaJder 
and  Hebb!e  and  Aire  and Calder  Navi);ations  at  Wakefield, 
while  the  total  fall  in  tin-  n  mainin;;  distance  of  about  62 
miles  to  Hull  IS  only  about  70  leet.  Other  lines  of  water- 
Communication  Iruni  the  Insh  Sea  to  the  Gorman  Ocean 
are  formed  by  the  more  circuitous  route  of  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal,  together  with  the  Aire  and  Calder  Naviga- 
tion, and  by  the  more  direct  cut  of  the  Ashton-under-Lyne 
mid  Hudderslield  canals,  which  communicate  with  the  Cal- 
der and  Hebble  Na\isjation  ihroiiirb  Sir  John  R;im»den's 
canal.  For  t  onvcnience  of  reference  the  principal  canals 
of  Yoiksliirc  may  be  noticed  m  alphabetical  order. 

The  Aire  and  Calder  NaviKatiun  has  been  sufficiently 
noticed  under  the  rivers  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It 
fimni  %  connection  between  the  Ouse  and  Uumbcr  on 
the  south-eaet,  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Chnal  on  the 
north-west,  the  Calder  and  Hebble  Navit^ation  on  the 
west,  the  Barnsley  Canal  on  the  south,  and  numerous 
])riva(e  canals  and  railways  to  mines  and  ouanice,  es- 
pecially in  the  vicinity  of  Leeds  and  Wakefield. 

The  Hamslcy  Canal  was  formed  under  an  aet  of  the 
year  1793.  additional  capital  being  raised  by  the  eompmiy 
for  paying  off  their  deMs  and  completing  their  worlts  vy 
a  second  act  in  1808.  It  commences  in  the  ('aider,  a  little 
below  Wakefield  Bridge  and  the  jmution  of  the  Calder 
and  Hobble  Nav illation.  an<l  proceeds  southward  for  abi)ut 
10  miles,  in  the  first  2i  mile*  of  which  a  rise  of  117  feet 
is  effected  by  \')  locks.  It  then  turns  westward,  and, 
after  crossing  the  river  Deame  by  a  stone  aaueduct  and 
forming  a  junction  with  the  Deame  uul  Dove  Canal,  iiasses 
Bamsley  and  extends  to  Bamby  Basin,  in  the  township  of 
Cawthome,  where  it  communicates  with  a  railway  from 
the  Silkstone  collierios.  The  latter  part  of  its  course  has 
a  rise  of  40  feet  by  five  locks,  but  of  i1i«  total  length  of 
I  I  muv^  form  one  level.  This  canal  w;i.s  opened 
in  17'Ki,  and  has  been  both  highly  profitable  to  thepro- 
privtors  and  useful  to  the  ncighlxMirhood,  introducing  Silk- 
atone  coal  to  the  London  market,  and  aiding  the  culti  vation 
of  the  moor-land  in  the  vicinity  of  Bamby  Basin. 

Beverley  Beck  is  a  short  canal  or  creek  connecting 
Beverley  wdb  the  river  Ilull.  and  kept  in  a  lit  state  for 
naviwMtion  imilc:  acU  passed  in  172(i  and  1714. 

The  Bradford  Canal,  formed  under  an  act  of  1771.  and 
completed  in  1//4,  is  a  cut  of  about  three  miles  from  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  southward  to  tbe  town  of  Brad- 
ford, with  a  rise  of  88|  feet  by  ten  loeki.  It  )s  very  useful 
for  exporting  pavintr-stone,  coal,  and  iron  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  and  has  been  the  mam  cause  of  the  esta- 
blishment or  extension  of  several  imn-works,  some  of  which 
communicate  with  Bradford  by  private  railways.  Wool  is 
also  a  considerable  article  of  traffic,  in  consequence  of  the 
importance  of  the  stuff  manufaetures  of  Diadford  and  its 
vicmity. 

The  Calder  and  Hebble  Naviggtion,  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  consists  of  artificial  cuts,  la  noticed  under  the 
nverCaUh'r.  It  connects  the  .Aire  an  !  Calder  .Navitra- 
tion  on  the  cast,  with  Sir  John  UaniMlcn's  Canal,  the 
Uochiiale  Chrwl,  and  by  its  branch,  with  the  town  of 
Ilalilax  on  the  wecL  It  was  projected  solely  foe  the  pur- 


pose of  afTording  facilities  to  the  mamiliutming  district 
west  of  Wakefield,  but  it  has  become  vrnj  innortaot 
as  a  link  in  the  navigation  by  the  Rochdale  ana  Hud- 

dersfield  CannN.  For  many  years  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  manufactures  of  Manchester  and  Rochdale  were 
brought  liy  land-carriacc  across  the  central  ridge  of  moun- 
tains to  this  navigation  at  Sowerby  Bridge,  but  the  open- 
ing of  the  canals  occasioned  a  vast  accession  of  traffic,  and 
brought  veiy  large  pcoftts  to  the  propdetomof  thiaMvigar- 
tion. 

The  Chesterfield  Canal,  which  belongs  chiefly  to  NoU 
linghanishire  and  Derbyshire  [Nottixohamshirk,  vol. 
xvi..  i>  'XiS  \  Dkrbyshire,  vol.  viii..  p.  41!)],  crosses  the 
southern  extremity  of  Yorkshire  between  Shire  Oaks  and 
the  village  of  Wales,  near  which  there  is  a  tunnel  of  2B0O 
yards  upon  the  soaunit  level  of  the  canal. 

The  Deame  and  Dove  Canal,  eoostnieted  between  the 
years  1793  and  1804.  commences  at  Swinton,  in  a  side  cut 
which  forms  part  of  the  Dun  or  Don  navigation,  and  pro- 
ceeds north-west  to  the  aqueduct  Ibr  conducting  the 
Barnsley  Canal,  across  the  river  IXarne  near  Barnsley,  a 
distance  of  9J  miles,  with  a  rise  of  1J7  feet,  by  eighteen 
locks.  It  has  a  branch  of  two  miles  to  Worsbrough,  which 
communicates  l>y  a  railway  with  extensive  collieries  near 
Slainbro*  Hall ;  and  there  is  also  a  branch  canal  of  2| 
miles,  belonging  to  Karl  Fitzwilliam,  to  the  Ebiker  iron* 
works.  Tlie  chief  objects  of  this  undertaking  arc  com- 
munication with  the  mininc;  district  about  »ts  western 
extremity,  and  the  exportation  of  tbt  mamiftotliree  cf 
Barnsley  through  the  nort  of  Hull. 

The  Derwent  River  Navigation  is  sofficieaOy  Mtioad  is 
the  account  of  the  river  in  a  previoiM  oolunm. 

The  Driffield  Navigation  commences  in  the  river  Hidl, 
at  Aike  Beck  Mouth,  atiout  4}  miles  north  of  Beverley, 
and  half  a  mile  north  of  the  junction  of  the  Lcvcn  Canal. 
For  a  dislance  of  miles  northward  the  navigation  is 
chiefly  in  the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  and  it  extends  a 
short  distance  uu  Frodingham  Beck,  the  chief  feeder  of 
the  Hull,  which  nasa short  private  out  to  Fostoa  MiOa; 
bat  a  little  north  of  the  junction  of  Fkodingham  Beck  with 
the  Hull  the  canal  leaves  the  former,  and  proceeds  by  an 
aiiificial  cut  of  nearly  "j^  miles,  partly  parallel  with  the 
Hull,  to  Driffield  on  the  north-west.  This  navitpition. 
formed  under  an  act  of  17G7.  is  us«d  for  the  importation  of 
coal  from  the  West  Riding,  timber  and  merchandise  llMi 
Hull,  and  the  exportation  of  wool  and  farm  produoe. 

Hie  Dun  or  Don  River  Navi^tion  is  described  alieedjr 
under  the  river  Don;  ao  likewiae  ia  the  Fern  NavigBtkm 

under  the  river  Foas. 

']"he  Hedon  Haven  Navigation,  from  the  Humber  to 
Hedon,  in  tlie  promontory  of  Holderness,  is  of  very  little 
importance  :  it  was  the  subject  of  an  act  pas«ied  in  1774. 
It  IS  a  natural  creek  or  stream  improved  Ibr  the  purpose  of 
navigation. 

The  Huddenfteld  Canal,  which  was  formed  tmder  aeti 
passed  in  1794,  ISOO,  and  IR06,  is  one  of  the  most  stu- 

I)endous  works  of  the  kind,  considering  i!s  liniitetl  extent, 
ever  executed.  The  projectors  nerceived  that  if  it  were 
possible  to  fonn  a  canal  in  a  toiorablv  direct  course  be- 
tween that  made  by  Sir  John  Kamsden  from  the  Calder 
and  Hebble  Navigation  to  Ibiddenfleld  and  the  Ashton- 
tmder-Line  Canal,  then  approaching  completion,  it  would 
supply  the  most  direet  line  of  eommunieation  Iwtweenthe 
eastern  and  western  sexs,  and  they  determined  upon  form- 
ing the  jirescnt  line,  which  was  surveyed  liy  Mr.  Nicholw 
Brown  ;  but  the  almost  unprecedented  difficulties  of  the 
works  compelled  the  proprietors  twice  to  increase  their 
capital  before  the  central  portion  w  as  completed,  though 
a  pari  of  the  oanalwaa  opened  ia  17B8.  UuscaoaltWlijieh 
is  lifted  fbr  mall  craft  sewn  ftet  wide,  and  ii  capable  of 
admitting  boats  of  twenty-four  tons  burthen,  commences  on 
the  simlli  of  the  town  ot  Huddersfu  ld,  and  takes  a  south- 
west liin  c  tion  l>y  Slaithwaite,  l>eimr  nearly  parallel  to  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  river  Colne,  a  tributary  of  the 
CuUier,  which  it  crosses  by  aqueducts  in  three  places. 
Approaching  MarMien  in  the  same  dircctioa  it  rises  436 
ibet,  by  forty-two  locks,  and  thereby  attains  ita  tommit 
level,  which  is  rather  more  than  CoO  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  at  low  water,  and  higher  than  any  other  canal  in 
the  kinprdom.  This  level  it  maintains  for  a  distance  of  four 
miles,  of  which  a  distance  of  .Hr>l  yards,  or  more  than  three 
miles,  IS  in  a  tunnel  under  the  mountain-ridge  generally 
called  Standedge.  As  there  is  no  towing-pativ  the  bom 
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arc  hauled  tliroujrh  this  tunnel  by  manual  labour  in  about 
an  hour  aivl  twrnl;  miiuites.    Emerpinp  from  the  tunnol 
at  Diggles,  the  canal  pursues  the  same  direction  by  Saddle- 
iRMtb  along  the  valley  of  the  Tame,  which  river  it  crosses 
teven]  times,  and  after  running  parallel  with  the  boundaiy 
of  Lancashire  for  some  miles,  it  tumi  westward  near 
Durlvinficlc!,  and  passes  for  a  very  short  distance  through 
that  rouiity  to  its  junction  with  the  Ashton  Canal.  Its 
length  from  Huddersfield  to  the  summit-level  is  74  miles, 
the  level  itaelf  4  miles,  and  the  descending  alopci  which 
hai  a  Ml  of  334^  feet,  by  thirty-three  loeki,  8^  inilea»' 
mnkini^  a  total  leneth  of  19|  miles.   The  summit  tunnel, 
usubIIv  called  the  Marsden  tunnel,  is  9  feet  wide  and  17 
iVt't  lilirh,  the  depth  of  water  beinif  8  feet,  and  the  heiijht 
ahove  the  vmttt  0  feet;  and  there  are  on  the  wrh^lem 
slope  two  other  tmnids  of  2<)4  and  198  yards  iispi<  tively. 
The  navigation  across  the  island  by  this  route  is  miles 
(borter  than  by  any  other,  and  its  utility  to  the  mannfte- 
t;:rinij  district  tnrouifh  which  it  pa<<*  s  is  very  irrcnt.  both 
III  ttie  importation  of  raw  materials  and  the  exiiortation  of 
Bianufactiired  ijoods. 

The  Hull  and  Leven  Canal,  which  extends  about  three 
milct  eastward  fton  the  river  Holt  to  Leven,  Ibr  the  con- 
vince of  ]ime»  manure,  com,  and  other  produce,  was 
fonned  by  a  private  indiridnaJ.  under  tha  powen  of  Acta 
parsed  in  1801  and  1806.  It  ia  aometimea  ealled  ttie  Leven 

Canal. 

The  Knottinpley  and  Goole  Canal,  forminir  part  of  the 
Aire  and  Calder  Navigation,  has  been  dc.>*cribed  in  con- 
I  1  ction  with  the  river  Aire. 

The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal,  which  is  partly  de- 
scribed elsewhere  [La>cashirk,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  290],  com- 
mences at  the  north-western  termination  of  the  Aire  and 
Calder  Navigation  at  Leeds  Bridge,  proceeds  a  short  dis- 
tance along  the  river  Aire,  and  then  enters  an  artificial 
channel,  which  pursues  a  north-western  course  parallel 
with  and  on  the  south  side  of  that  river,  following  all  its 
windings  to  Shipley,  where  it  receives  the  Bradford  Canal, 
havinfif  a  rise  in  this  portion  of  its  course  of  155  feet  7 
11'  hos.    From  Shipley  it  proceeds  westward  to  New  Mill, 
where  it  crosses  tne  Aire  by  an  extensive  ax]ueduct,  alter 
vUeb  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Gargrave  it  continues  a 
vindiiiir  eouiae  to  the  noith-west  along  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river.  At  Bini^lev.  a  short  distance  beyond  Ihe  New 
Mill  aqueduct,  the  canal  rises  suddenly  by  a  series  of  locks 
a  iiirthcr  heijjhl  of  88  tcet  8  inches,  and  thereby  attains  a 
level  which  extends  for  18  miles  without  a  lock,  passing: 
near  Kei>;hkv  and  Stceton.  and  close  to  Silsden  and 
Skipton,  where  there  is  a      i;t  branch,  called  the  Tlianct 
Canal,  to  a  limesttme  wharl.  At  Uiis  place  ihe  level  of 
the  canal  is        ftet  above  that  of  uie  Aire  at  Leeds. 
Beyond  Garnrave  the  canal  turns  south-west,  crosses  the 
Aire  a^ain  by  a  larsje  ariuediu  t,  and  runs  southward  across 
Ihe  Craven  Moor-,  attaining  at  the  sunimil-levd  at  Gn  en- 
l'«-rtield  an  elevation  of  411  feet  4  inches  above  the  Aire 
Leeda,  and  about  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at 
low-water.   On  the  aiimmit-level  it  receives  a  branch  from 
limestone-quarries  at  Bainhill  Rock ;  and  this  level  con- 
iinues  beyond  the  point  whcrf*  the  canal  enters  I^ncashirc 
it  Foulridge,  near  ("olne.    The  length  from  Leeds  to  Ihe 
niiimit-lock  at  Greenbeifield  is  -11  miles.    This  great  iin- 
lertaking  was  forty-six  years  in  progress,  and  was  not  com- 
pleted so  as  to  allow  vesaela  to  peas  from  Leeds  to  Liver- 
pool until  1816. 

The  Market  Weighton  Canal  is  important  both  for  the 
lurposes  of  navigation  and  the  drainage  of  tln'  lo.v  Uvi  's 
hroiitih  w  hich  it  is  conducted.  It  commeiici  s  iil  a  point 
railed  New  River  Head,  near  Market  Weighton.  in  the 
Sut  RiUini;,  and  pursues  a  nearly  straight  course  to  the 
lOutb,  johiiagthe  Humber  by  a  aea-lock  very  near  the  con- 
luencc  of  the  Ouse  and  Trent,  passing  through  Wailing 
?en,  which  contains  20,000  acres  of  land.  It  is  supported 
ly  an  acreage  lax  upon  the  occu])iersof  the  lands  drained, 
.nd  by  a  tmffic  in  ai^nrulliiial  and  other  produce,  espeei  • 
Ilv  in  a  beautiful  and  durable  kind  of  brick,  called  the 
Vailing  Fen  brick.  It  was  made  under  an  act  of  1772, 
)y  Mr.  \<rhitworth. 

'Ilic  Ousc  River  Navigation  is  deacnbed  aaaong  the 
ivers  in  a  nrevious  paj:e. 

The  Pocklingtou  Canal  was  formed  under  an  act  of  the 
ear  1815,  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  and  lime  to,  and 
gricultural  produce  from,  tlie  nelghbourhoml  of  Pock- 
uieloii.  in  the  East  Riding,  near  the  Wolds.  It  commences  ■ 
p.  C^No.  17W. 


in  the  liver  Denvent  at  Knst  ("ottingwith,  and  runs  nearly 
para.llcl  with  one  oi'  its  I'ceders,  in  a  circuitous  north- 
eastern course,  to  near  Pocklington.  It  length  is  about 
8^  miles,  and  it  has  four  locks. 

Sir  John  Ramsden's  Canal  commences  at  the  river  Calder, 
at  Cooper's  Bridge,  and  runs  south-west  for  about  3f  miles 
to  IIiKidersfield,  with  a  rise  of  9,3  feet.  In  addition  to  its 
importance  as  a  link  in  the  communication  across  the 
island  by  the  Huddersfield  Canal,  this  navigation  has  been 
the  chief  means  of  raising  the  town  of  Huddereficld,  whioh 
was  built  chiefly  on  Sir  John  Ramsden's  property,  to  its 
present  position  as  one  of  the  chief  markets  for  woollen 
goods  in  the  county.  The  act  for  its  formation  was  ob- 
tained in  1774. 

I'he  Ripon  Canal  is  a  short  cut  pai-allel  with  the  river 
Ure,  for  connecting  Ripon  vrith  the  aavigaUe  part  of  that 
stream. 

The  Roehdale  Canal  eomwenees  fai  the  Calder  and 

Hebble  Navigation,  at  Sowerby  Bridge  Wharf,  near  Hali- 
fax, and  runs  west  by  north  along  the  valley  oi  the  Calder 
to  Hebden  Bridge,  where  it  turns  with  the  iivcr  wt^st  by 
south,  leaving  the  county  near  Todmorden,  where  it  enters 
Lancashire.  [Lancashikk,  Tol.3dii.,  p.  290.]  It  rises  con- 
siderably on  this  part  of  its  course,  but  does  not  attain  its 
sommit^eTel  till  after  leaving  the  county,  lliis  canal  is 
made  of  sufficient  size  to  receive  vessels  capable  of  navi- 
gating the  tideways  of  the  Humber  and  the  Mersey,  so 
that  goods  may  be  transmitted  by  it  from  Liverpool  to 
Hull  without  change  eft"  vessel,  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance  in  the  transmissioa  of  Baltic  produce  into 
Lancashire,  and  of  the  manufacturea  of  Laocaahj  te  to  H«dl 
for  shipment  to  continental  maritets. 

The  Selby  Canal  is  a  short  cut  connecting  Selby,  on  the 
Ouse,  with  the  Aire  at  West  Haddlesey.  it  is  alluded  to 
in  the  aceount  pravioualy  given  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Aire. 

The  OieSeld  Canal,  made  under  an  act  of  1815,  com- 
mences in  a  cut  communicating  with  the  river  Don  or  Dun 
at  Tinsley,  and  punues  a  course  of  a  little  more  than  four 
miles,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Don,  to  Sheffield,  crossing 
by  an  aqueduct  cvi^r  the  road  from  Worksou  to  Attei^ 
clitfe.  It  rises  rather  more  than  70  feet|  1^  eleven  loclts. 
This  canal  communicates,  by  a  railway  previoualy  foniied» 
vrith  collieries  in  the  parish  of  Handsworth. 

The  Stainforth  and  Kcadby  Canal,  formed  under  acts  of 
the  years  1793.  1798,  and  1809.  commences  m  the  River 
Don  Navigation,  near  Stainioiih,  and  proceeds  eastward 
b^'  Thome  into  Lincolnsiiirc,  where  it  joins  the  Trent  at 
Keadby.  crossing  the  COUnly  boundary  near  Crowlc.  Its 
total  length  is  15  miles,  of  whicli  about  half  is  in  York- 
shire,  and  passing  through  a  very  flat  countiy,  it  has  no 
lock,  except  at  it.s  junc  tion  with  the  Trent.  Hy  avoirling 
the  shoals  in  the  lower  purl  of  the  Don.  Ihi?.  canal  aflurds 
a  sU])erior  line  of  comnuinication  \.ilh  Hull  ami  the  Ea^t 
Hiding,  as  well  as  with  Lincolnshue,  to  thai  by  the  Don  and 
the  Ouse. 

The  Tbanai  Canal  is  a  short  branch  from  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  t^uial  to  limestone-quarries  near  Skipton,  tormed 
by  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  under  an  act  of  1773. 

The  River  Ure  Navigation  is  noticed  under  the  river 
itself,  and  a  part  of  it  also  under  the  titie  of  tbe-Hipoii 
Canal. 

/iixids  and  Iiailu\it/s. — Mnnhall,  in  his  *  Rural  Economy 
of  Yorkshire'  (voL  i.,  p.  180,  ^c),  mentions  the  very  bad 
condition  of  the  roads  of  Yorkshire  within  his  memory, 
owing  to  improper  idcJcs  of  road-making  and  repair;  but 
he  intimates  that  considerable  improvcnents  had  been 
effected  before  he  wrote  (about  the  year  1788),  and  men* 
tions,  among  others,  the  road  from  York  to  Doncaster  as  a 
favourable  specimen.  A  few  years  later,  in  the  'General 
View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,' 
drawn  up  by  Messrs.  Rennie,  Brown,  ana  Shirrefl'  (pp. 
3G-39),  it  was  stated  that  the  district  contained  a  great 
number  of  very  good  roads,  and  also  many  that  were  in- 
different, chieily  from  the  deficiency  of  good  stone  for 
forming  the  suriae^  especially  near  the  manufacturing 
towns;  a  circumstance  which  ddled  forth  the  ingenuity  of 
the  surveyors  in  the  application  of  calcined  freestone  and 
brick  in  lieu  of  harder  materials.  Owing  to  the  friable 
nature  of  these  nudcrials  and  the  great  numl>er  of  waggons 
travelling  from  town  to  town,  some  of  the  most  important 
roads  were  in  a  ver}'  bad  state;  but  the  extension ot  water- 
ooromunication  has  both  reduced  the  heavy  traffic  on 
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roads  and  facilitated  the  employment  of  good  stone  from  a 
distance.  In  this  paper  allusion  is  made  to  the  paved 
foot-paths  formed  by  the  side  of  many  roadis,  but  which 
were  aliM>  in  some  cases  used  ax  bridle-roads,  on  account 
of  the  bad  state  of  the  ordinary  roads.  Many  of  the  roads 
m  tilt  North  Hiding,  those  m  the  district  of  Cleveland 
especially,  are  very  ^ood,  and  there  are  numerous  hand- 
some bridges.  Those  in  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Moorlands,  but  especially  in  the  former,  are  narrow,  steep, 
and  rugged ;  and  in  the  East  Riding  the  roads  upon  the 
WoM*  we  inferior  to  those  in  the  Levels.  Those  of  Hol> 
dcmeaa,  md  in  the  Ticinity  of  Howden,  are  ddelly  ftinned 
of  gravel  from  the  sea-shore,  but  htirnt  bricks  of  irregular 
form,  broken  up  to  imitate  stone,  iire  still  used  in  some  parts 
of  till'  Lrvclv,.  Ot  the  nijuls  of  the  North  Ridintr  a  very 
lar^e  proportion  are  merely  parish-roads,  and  in  the  East 
Riding  the  proportion  of  turnpike-roads  is  still  smaller. 
For  the  aggreg^ate  length  of  turnpUw  and  other  roads  in 
the  county  and  its  seven)  diviriona,  eee  the  Table  appended 
to  the  article  Road,  vol.  xx.,  p.  37. 

The  great  north  road  from  London  to  Fklinburgh,  by 
Coldstream  or  Berwick,  enters  Yorkshire  from  Notting- 
hnnMhire  $X  Bawtry,  and  proceeds  in  a  tolerably  direct 
OOUfM  to  tin  north,  inclinmg  a  little  westward,  by  Don- 
caster,  Ferrj-bridt;e,  Wctherby,  Boroughbridge,  and  North- 
allerton, to  the  border  of  llurham,  near  Darlington.  A 
branch  leaduii:  .ilso  to  Edinburgh,  by  Carlisle,  leaves  this 
line  at  Boroughbridge,  proceeds  nearly  parallel  with  it  by 
Leeming  and  Cattenck,  and  afterwards  turns  westwards  by 
Gnta  Bridge,  md  enten  Weatmorelaod  ntar  Brousdi; 
while  another  roots  from  London  to  Edinburgh  Icavca  the 
flnfc>mcntioncd  road  at  Ferrybridge,  proceeds  north  to 
Sherburn  and  Tadeaster,  and  then  inclines  north-west  to 
York,  from  which  city  it  proceeds  north-north-west  by 
Easingwould  andThirsk,  and  rejoins  the  direct  road  a  little 
•oath  of  NorthaHerton.  A  branch  extends  from  the  great 
north  road  at  Bawtry  to  Market  Weighton,  by  Thome  and 
Howden,  from  which,  north  of  Thome,  is  another  branch 
by  Snaith  to  Selhy  and  Cawoo<l.  The  road  to  Whitliy 
branches  off  at  York,  and  runs  pretty  direct  north-nortli- 
east  through  New  Mai  ton  and  Pickering;  and  from  the 
latter  town  ia  a  Ixaooh  to  Scarborough.  Another  bianoh 
from  the  great  north  road  enten  Dnrham  at  Yarm,  near 
Stockton  :  and  there  are  numerous  other  connections  with 
towns  in  Yorkshire  and  Diirliam.  The  road  from  London 
to  Hull  and  Scarborough,  tliroutrh  Lincolnshire,  enters  the 
county  bv  a  ferry  across  the  Humber  near  Barton,  to  the 
west  of  llull,  and  proceeds  northward  through  Beverley 
«nd  Driffield,  with  collateral  braoebei  to  Bridlington  and 
New  Malton.  The  road  tmm  London  to  Leeds  and  Ripon 
enters  YorV,s)iire  from  Chestei-field  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Sheffield,  and  passes  throtifrh  that  town,  Barnsley,  Wake- 
field, Leeds,  Harrogate,  and  Uipley,  to  Ripon,  in  a  course 
nearly  due  north,  and  beyond  the  latter  place  it  inclines 
north-east,  md  crosses  the  great  north  road  to  Thirsk. 
Slapton  is  approached  by  a  road  which  extends  from  Man- 
chester to  Clithcroe,  and  then  enters  Yorkshire  with  a  north- 
eastern course,  and  also  by  a  road  from  London,  through 
i>edford  and  Nottingham,  which  enters  the  county  near 
thoeastem  boundary  of  Derbyshire,  and  passing  by  Rother- 
haim,  Banudey.  Huddersfield,  HaHiax,  Skiptou,  and  Settle* 
crOBiea  the  irarthem  extremity  of  Lancasnire,  and  enten 
Westmoreland  byKirkby  Lo-isdnlo,  whence  it  is  continued 
to  Kendal.  A  branch  from  Leeds  p,■^s^(•s  throne;!!  Ottley  to 
this  road  at  Skipton  ;  and,  notvMthslandini,'  the  difhcult 
nature  of  the  country,  abundant  lines  of  road  have  been 
formed  in  every  direction  between  the  several  towns  of  the 
woollen  district  in  the  West  Riding,  and  also  between  the 
West  Riding  and  Lancashire. 

Of  the  railroads  of  Yorkshire  it  is  unnecessary  to  parti- ' 
cularize  such  as  have  been  formed  merely  tor  communi- 
cation with  mines  and  quarries,  for  the  rnn^t  part  hy  private 
individuals,  and  without  parliamentary  powers;  but  one 
railway  of  this  class,  the  fint  in  the  following  alphabetical 
list,  is  inserted  because  of  the  peculiar  interest  attached  to 
it  as  one  of  the  first,  if  not  absolutely  the  first,  formed 
uniler  the  po\v«>rs  of  an  act  ni'  pHrlianieut.  as  well  as  being 
probably  the  first  upon  which  locomotive  engines  were 
regularfy  employed.  Excepting;  win  re  otherwise  stated, 
all  these  lines  are  worked  by  locomotive  engines.  The 
road  just  alluded  to  is  styled  by  Priestley 

Brandling's  Railway,  from  the  name  of  its  constnictor 
and  proprietor,  and  sometimes,  from  the  collieries  with 


'  which  it  communicates,  the  Middleton  Railwaj-,  and  ,| 
was  formed  under  an  act  granted  to  Charles  Btindlmg, 
Esq.,  and  other  persons,  in  the  year  17o8.  It  cooaectethc 
Middleton  collieries,  about  three  miles  to  the  loutb  d 
Leeda,  with  that  town ;  and  on  this  road,  about  ttat  ym  ' 
1811,  was  introduced  a  kind  of  locomotive  engine  pttcnttd 
by  Mr.  Blenkintop,  which  was  propelled  by  a  tootbtd 
w  heel  wolfctag  into  ft  ladt-nil.  [iuii.wAT,vol.iii„b 

The  Great  North  of  England  Railway,  the  YoiUhn 
portion  of  which  was  formedunder  an  act  oT  the  fev  UHK 
althoogh  the  company  was  incorporated  in  1836.  tm 

'  mcnccs  by  a  juiu  tum  with  the  York  and  North  MidUni 
Railway  outside  the  walU  of  York,  the  same  entranfttt  i 
the  cily  beuig  used  l)y  the  two  companies;  and  it  ftocttk 
north  by  west  in  a  remarkably  straight  and  level  \m 
along  tne  great  central  valley  of  the  county,  paiuigiia- 
Easingwould,  Thirsk,  and  Northallerton,  to  the  Tm  e 
Croft  Bridge,  whence  the  route  is  continued  northwird't 
1  and  across  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway.  WwU 
I  are  in  progress  to  continue  the  railway  communicatioaa  , 
far  as  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  a  further  extemimrf 
this  route  to  Edinburgh  is  contemplated.  The  hne  mm 
the  Ouse  a  few  ndlei  above  York,  and  the  bridfti  W 
crossing  that  river  and  the  Tees,  with  their  elevated  ifr 
I  proaches,  are  among  the  most  extensive  engineering  hi* 
I  of  the  line,  which,  from  York  to  Darr;ni:t()n,  is  raliirr 
than  45  miles  long,  of  which  length  upwards  of  41}mtia 
are  in  Yorkshire.  It  was  openad  for  tnfie  eailvitti 
year  1841. 

The  Heekbridge  and  Wentbridge  Railway  is  a  Kit 

about  7^  miles,  formed  under  an  act  of  the  year  li^S, 
I  commencinsj  at  Heekbridge  in  the  parish  of  Snaith,  "fles 
I  it  communicates  with  a  basin  eoniitcted  with  the  Km!- 
tingley  and  Goole  Canal.  It  pur&ues  an  irregular  mmI^ 
wcRcm  ooane  to  Wentbridge  in  the  pariiii  ef  Kit- 
smeaton,  and  it  was  formed  principally  for  the  purpoK  it 
conveying  stone  from  the  quarries  of  Wentbrid^  ta! 
Smeaton  to  I>ondon  and  other  distant  markets. 

The  Hull  and  Selby  Railway,  formed  under  la  m 
passed  in  1836,  is  said  to  be,  considering  its  length.  Al 
stmghtest  and  most  level  line  in  England.  Its  oomeii 
for  tee  most  part  parallel  with  the  Hnmber  and  theOm 
It  commences  at  the  Humber  Pocks,  on  the  west 
the  town,  is  suppoited  for  about  a  unle  upon  an  enit  >■ 
ment  on  the  foreshore  of  the  river,  and  pursues  a 
course  with  a  very  slight  inclination  northward, 
north  of  Howden  to  Selby,  whaie  it  oraaiaa  the  Ouk  ]yf  t 
bridga  whieh  opens  for  ^the  passage  of  vessels,  sod  jos 
the  Leeds  and  Selby  Rnlwav.  It  eroeaca  on  its  war  tkf 
Market  Weighton  Canul  and  the  river  Derwent,  the  latiff 
by  a  remarkable  iron  bridge  near  Wressle.    This  lint »» 
opened  in  1840. 

The  Leeds  and  Selby  Railwwr,  formed  under  an  act « 
the  year  1890  and  opened  in  1884^  continues  the  coiinM» 
cation  westward  from  the  last  mentioned  line,  for  the  of 

fiart  in  the  same  straight  line,  by  Sherburn  to  Mii* 
-ane,  I/ceds,  a  distance  from  the  fluse  of  nearly  20  m'X^ 
A  little  eastward  of  the  town  of  Leeds  the  railway  pic* 
an  elevated  ridge  by  a  tunnel  of  about  800  yards.  Ti* 

line  is  leased  to  the  York  and  North  Midland  Rsiis^ 

Company. 

Tl>e  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway,  the  act  for  ^M'^ 
was  obtained  in  1k3U,  was  commenced  late  in  IW.  t^' 
oj)encd  throus^hout  in  1941.  Following  the  sani'' 
as  the  Rochdale  Canal,  this  line  enters  Yorkshine  >^ 
Todmordon,  and  pursues  a  very  circuitous  coone  slof 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Calder,  frequently  crossiBf  tkt 
canals  and  turnpike-road  which  also  occupy  that  V 
row  valley,  as  well  as  the  river  itself,  the  course  of  "1*^ 
is  diverted  in  several  places,  and  pa.s«ing  by  HfW« 
Bridge,  and  south  of  Hahlax,  Dowsbury,  and  Wakefieli'' 
its  junction  with  the  North  Midland  Railway  at  Nonsui- 
ton,  50^  milea  fVom  Manchester,  and  10  miles  south  bf  e«< 
of  Leeds.  The  highest  sround  on  the  line  is  pierced  ' 
tunnel  of  2869  yards  at  Littleborough  in  Lanca>hire,  t*"- 
twcen  Rochdale  and  Todmoi  !on  :  and  by  adoptini;  1 1' 
circuitous  coui-se  inilicated.  wluehis  about  25  miles  K-i^i" 
thau  a  straight  line  between  Manchester  and  liCcd*,*:  J  ' 
the  adoption  of  heavy  cuttings  and  embankments,  nooiero^ 
lofty  viadnets,  and  several  short  tunnels,  whieh  iwell  ^ 
whole  extent  of  tunnelling  to  5432  yards,  the  line  has 
formed  tlirough  perhaps  as  difficult  a  country  uu^  * 
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England  witliout  any  giaiii>  iit  of  sleeper  inclination  lhan  ' 
]  in  150,  n  slope  wliich  is  conveniently  surmounted  hv  | 
loeomotivc  engines.   A  brancti  line  is  beinv^  Ibrmcd  to 
Halifax,  and  a  railway  firom  Leeds  to  Bradford  has  been  1 
png«eted,  which,  if  eonttimed  to  Halifuc,  would  form  ftl 
Bmeh  flherter  though  leai  ienl  comnanieation  between 
Lciis  and  the  wcMorn  portion  of  the  line.    Tly  h  short  ' 
juiittion-line  now  forming  at  Manchester,  this  line  will  be 
brought  into  cominiuneKtu.m  with  \  hv  Livr:])ool  antl  Man-  , 
cheater  Railway,  thus  completint^  an  uninterrupted  railway  ; 
MMinniucaUon  hctween  Liverpool  and  Hull,  through  the  i 
York  and  North  MidUod,  Lee<U  and  8«lbjr,  and  Hull  and 
Selby  railwaja. 

Tlie  North  Midland  Railway,  which,  in  common  with 
the  preceding  line,  was  laid  out  by  Mr.  George  Stephenson, 
raters  this  county  iVom  Derlnslnri-  ncrir  Ik  ii^i  'on,  a  fesv 
miles  south-east  of  Sheffield,  and  proceeds  norfliwards  to 
Maabrough,  near  Rotherham, where  it  crosses  and  communi- 
«it«s  with  the  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Railwajr.  Thence  it 
iweeeds  norfli wardt  by  a  very  winding  eoanelotlieJuiietioB 
with  the  Manchester  and  I,t  e(U  Railway  !\t  NoRmnHni,and, 
a  little  farther  on.  those  of  the  York' and  Norih  Midland 
Railway,  near  MethUy.  irom  which  it  turns  north-west  to 
its  terminus  at  Hunskt  Lane,  Leeds.  This  line  forms, 
through  the  Midland  Counties  or  the  Birmingham  and 
Derbjr  railwaye,  twth  of  which  it  joina  at  Derhjr.  and  the 
London  and  Bhtntnfham  Itailway.  the  main  line  of  com- 1 
tnunication  between  Yorkshire  and  the  southern  coantiet. 
It  was  formed  under  an  act  of  183e,  and  opened  in  1840. 

The  Sheffield,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  and  Manchester  | 
Railway,  which  is  now  '1843)  approaching  completion, 
under  an  act  of  1837,  will  form  when  completed  the  most 
direct  railway  Une  between  Maochcater  andYoriuhire ;  but 
in  order  to  aeeomplieh  tliia  it  h  necessary  to  pierce  the 
central  high  lands  by  a  tunnel  about  three  miles  long, 
which  tunnel  eroases  tlie  co-mty  bmuulaiy  from  Cheshire 
close  to  the  point  of  hhkhi  !iet\\\'iii  Yorkshire,  t'lieshire, 
uid  Derbyshire,  a  few  nules  west  of  Henistone.  Kinerging 
from  this  long  tunnel  at  the  held  of  the  Don  valley,  the 
mil  way  proceeds  along  the  ooorae  of  that  river,  firtt  east- 
etrd  to  Penistone,  and  then  aouth-sontb-oaat  from  that 
town  to  Sheffield.  Part  of  this  line  towards  the  Man- 
ehester  end  has  been  completed  and  brought  into  use. 
liitt  the  tunnel  is  not  yet  finishni.  A  branch  is  proposed 
from  this  line  at  Penistone.  by  Hamsley,  to  the  North  Mid-  ' 
land  line,  whieli  would  afford  a  new  route  to  Leeds,  rather 
shorter  than  that  by  the  Manchester  and  Leeds  Railway, 
but  far  more  precipitous :  and  another  line  is  suggested 
lirom  its  Sheffield  terminus,  along  the  vallev  of  the  Sheaf 
totlie  North  Midland  at  Chestemeld,  which  would  greatly 
shorten  the  distance  between  Sheffield  and  the  south.  An 
.let  was  passed  as  early  as  1831  for  a  railway  between 
Sheffield  and  Manchester,  but  the  project  then  failed. 

The  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  Railway  was  projected  in 
1834.  but  the  aet  was  not  passed  till  1836,  in  consequence 
of  the  streauooi  opposition  of  some  interested  parties.  It 
extend*  fhnn  Sheffield  in  a  north-easterly  direction  to 
Masbrough  and  Rotherham.  coinmtinicatin^  with  the 
North  .Midland  Itiiilway,  and,  by  a  bram  h,  with  the  Grcas- 
borough  collieries.  Tlu>  line,  wl'.icli  wiu>  opened  in  1838, 
ii  about  5^  miles  lonir,  attd  the  Greasborough  branch  is 
about  1^  mile. 

The Stodrton  and  Darlingtoa  Railway  belonciichieflr 
totiie  county  of  Durham  [Dorhah,  toI.  ix.,  p.  209],  but, 

trader  an  act  of  182S,  the  company  formed  a  branch  or  ex- 
tension from  Stockton,  crossing  the  Tees  by  a  suspeusion- 
1  ridge,  which,  having  been  found  too  weak,  has  lieen 
>tri-iigtliened  from  beneath,  and  proceeding  eastward  to 
•lie  sliorc  of  the  a'sfuary  of  the  Tees  in  the  township  of 
Middlesburgh  or  Lcycnsthorpe,  wliere  it  has  lieen  the 
■cans  of  establishincr  a  port  of  considerable  trade,  and 
»lso  to  Cleveland  Port,  a  little  farther  eastward.  The 
Middlesburgh  or  Midtllesbrougli  branch  is  about  4  miles 
long,  and  tlie  Clevelaiul  extension  If  miie. 

The  Whitby  and  Pickcrio.:  Railway,  a  line  of  about  24 
miles,  worked  by  horse-pow  r  i  xi  epting  on  two  inclined 
planes  which  the  carriages  descend  oy  gravity  alone,  was 
formed  nnder  an  act  of  1833  and  opened  in  1896.  From 
Whitby  Harbour  the  line  proceeds  south-west  for  about  6 
miles  along  the  valley  of  the  Esk.  which  river  it  crosses  by 
nine  tiin!)i';'  biiilgi  s.  About  (jj  miles  from  Whitby,  the 
hne  turns  southwaid  through  a  short  tunnel  into  the  ro- 
oaatie  vale  of  Ooathtan^  afler  which  it  paMei  iloog 


Newtonnlale,  nearly  in  the  coui^se  of  the  stream  called 
l*ickcnng  Heck,  to  the  town  of  Pickering.  Tliis  railway 
has  a  single  track,  and  was  formed  for  the  small  sum  of 
4400/.  per  mile  on  an  awagt.  Besides  passengers  and 
goods,  the  line  eoovegw  nooli  nmeiml  prautea,  especially 
stone  fhnn  the  qnnriea  of  tiie  Whittiy  Stone  Company, 
w  hich  are  connected  with  the  line  by  a  short  branch  near 
the  tunnel.  A  beautifully  ilhistiaS  il  volume,  descriptive 
of  this  line  and  the  vai  iiMl  scenery  through  wllhdl  it  paaSM^ 
was  ptiblishetl  in  18;ki  by  Mr.  Belcher. 

The  York  and  .North  Midland  Railway,  formed  undai 
acts  passed  in  1836  and  1887,  and  eomplated  in  18Wi  wm 
originally  intended  to  be  a  York  and  Leeds  line,  hm  wm 
modified  in  consequenee  of  the  desism  of  the  North  Mi^ 
land  Railway.  It  commences  within  the  city  of  Yorlf, 
passes  through  the  city  wall  IhrouL'li  an  arcliwnv  common 
to  this  and  the  Oreat  North  of  England  Railway,  which 
joins  it  oollido  the  eity,  and  then  proceeds  south  by  west 
to  Bherbom,  eroailqg  the  river  Whadis  by  an  extenaivc 
bridge.  At  Sherbom  a  bnowh  of  idiaiit  a  mile  eurriM 
eastward  to  join  the  Leeds  and  Selby  Railway,  which  is 
now  leased,  but  is  about  to  be  purchased  by  the  pro- 
prietoni  of  this  eonipaiiy,  at  Mih'ord,  144  miles  from  York, 
l.'Ji^  miles  from  Leeds,  and  f>^  miles  from  Selby.  Tlie 
main  line  proceeds  southward  under  the  Leeds  and  Sell^ 
Railway  by  a  bridge,  and  south  of  the  point  of  inteneetion 
is  a  seoond  branch  eurving  north-eaetward  towaide  S«)tnr. 

Tlie  line  then  turns  soutn-west.  with  some  heavy  earth- 
works and  an  extensive  bridge  across  the  Aire,  and  eventu- 
ally joins  the  North  Midland  Kailuny  In  two  branches, 
one  of  which  crosses  the  Calder  and  turns  towards  Leeds, 
while  the  other  inclines  southward,  and  jofais  the  North 
Midland  at  Altofls.  The  main  line,  whieh  ia  TOMilcably 
level,  b  294  mt\n  long,  and  the  brandies  amount  to  about 
4  miles  more.  Besides  forming  a  link  in  the  line  of  com- 
munication from  London  to  Newcastle  and  Edinburgh,  the 
southern  portion  of  this  line,  fnitii  Milfnrd  to  AHol'th  and 
Methley,  forms  part  of  the  railway  connection  between 
Hull  and  the  west,  and  also  a  Im  iter  though  somewhat 
longer  route  lietween  York  and  l^ed»  than  that  by  the 
Le^  and  Seltnr  Railway.  Branches  are  proposed  to 
Scarborough  and  the  Whitbv  and  Pickering  Railway,  nd 
also  to  Knaresboroiigh  and  Harrogate. 

Muritifiirliir'  \ . —  In  its  industry,  a-s  well  as  in  other  re- 
spects, Vorkshire  is  an  exceedingly  varied  and  in^resting 
portion  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  West  Riding  forms  one 
of  the  most  important  manufacturing  districts  in  Ensland, 
comprising  important  seats  of  the  wodlleil,  COttOUt  UB6d, 
iron,  and  hardware  and  cutlery  manufactures,  as  well  as 
considerable  quarries  and  mines.  Of  these  the  woollen 
manufacture  may  be  considered  the  great  staple  of  the 
district,  and  therefore  claims  a  special  notice.  Cotton 
factories  have  been  established  at  Easingwould,  and  also  in 
some  other  parts  of  the  West  Riding,  of  which  Lewis 
mentions  Wensleynlale  and  Masham.  Flax-spinning,  as 
observed  by  Mr.  M-Culloch,  in  his  •  Statistical  Account  of 
tile  British  Empire,'  vol.  pp.  IS7.  1R8  (second  edition),  h 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  at  Leeds  than  anywhere  else 
in  England.  Extensive  iron-works,  wlucli  formerly  en- 
joyed considerable  celebrity,  were  seated  at  Rotherham, 
and  there  are  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bradford ; 
but,  according  to  the  work  just  quoted,  which  is  the  prin- 
dnal  authori^  for  this  part  of  the  artiele,  the  iron*wofks 
of  Yorkshire,  if  not  actually  declining,  are  Making  bat 
little  progress.  Their  total  i)roduce  in  was  estimated 
at  about  2S,uu<J  ton*-.  For  a  further  notice  of  these  see 
RoTHERH.\M,  vol.  w  .  p.  185,  and  HH\DVORn,  vol.  v., 
p.  318.  The  manu£&ctures  of  hardware  and  cutlery  at 
Sheffield,  and  in  thie  (fillriet  surrounding  that  town,  are 
very  extensive,  toad  in  some  departments  excel  those  of 
Birmingham,  f  n  cutlery  and  plated  goods  ffiMffieM  stands 
pre-eminent,  and  it  maintains  a  high  reputation  in  other 
branches  ot  manuiactures,  which  arc  noticed  under 
Sheffield,  vol.  \xi.,  pp.  30G-368.  The  manufactures  of 
the  North  and  Ea>,t  Ridings  are  of  comparatively  small 
importance,  and  even  the  mineral  productions  of  the 
county,  consisting  of  freestone,  limestone,  coal,  iron,  copper, 
and  lead,  are  most  extensively  found  in  the  West  Riding. 
At  Wiclccrsley,  about  four  miles  east  of  Rotherham. 
several  thousands  of  grindstones,  suitable  for  the  finer 
descriptions  of  cutler)',  are  made  for  the  use  of  the  Shef- 
field manuiactures,  some  of  which  are  as  much  as  six  feet 
in  diameter.  Thecoal,  irbich  ftanna  an  important  loane 
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of  tlif  manufactunng  prosperity  of  the  district,  >s  found 
chiefly  io  tbc  vicinity  of  Lecda.  Sheffield,  Bradroid,  and 
WdtAeU.  Alitm-ivoilti  hare  been  canicd  oa  in  the 

county,  fint  at  Guisboroui^h,  and  more  recently  at  WUtby. 
ever  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  maiuiractuiing  district  of  the  We«t  Ridinp  extends 
from  nortli  to  south  about  40  miles,  luu  a  mean  width  of 
d>out  20  miles,  and  includes  an  area  of  about  8(H)  square 
■nke.  comprieing  the'  hardware  at  well  aa  the  clothing 
district,  liie  dotMng  diatriet  eommenoea  bdow  the  part 
of  the  county  vrhich  bean  the  name  of  Cntven,  and  ex- 
tends over  tfie  tract  which  comprises  the  towns  of  Leed*. 
Brudfoi,!.  Halifax,  Hiiddersfield,  and  Wak«fu>l(l.  In  the 
severai  articles  on  those  towns  will  be  found  patticulurs  uf 
the  KepeetiTC  branches  of  which  they  may  be  considci  cd 
flm  oeiitns.  and  especially  under  Leehs,  Bradford,  and 
HaUf AX|  tlw  history  and  statistics  of  the  woollen  manu- 
factures are  treated  at  lent^h.  *  Cloth  is,'  observes  Mr. 
M'CuHoch, '  the  chief  article  manufactui-ed  in  this  district, 
the  greater  part  bfinir  niaiK'  in  the  lu'is^hhinirliood  of 
Leeds,  Wakefield,  IIuddt  i^fK  Ul,  and  Sad<i]e«oith.'  "  Leeds, 
in  particular,'  he  proifidN  •  is  llu'  iriand  mart  lor  coloured 
•na  white  broadcloths.  The  Ibnutir,  which  nre  visually 
ealted  mirA/ e/o/A(,  are  made  whoilv  of  dj^cd  wool.  The 
niixed«loth  manufacturers  reside  partly  iu  liie  villages 
belonging  to  the  parish  of  Leeds,  but  chiefly  at  Morley, 
GilderHomc,  Adwalton,  Drielin^ton,  Piidsey.  Fai-sKy. 
Oalverley,  Eccleshill,  Idle,  Baildon,  Vtadon,  (Juiseliy, 
Rawden,  and  Hoinforth,  in  or  bordering  uj)on  the  vale  ol 
the  Aire*  principally  to  the  west  of  Leeds ;  and  at  Batley, 
Dewabuiy,  Oieet,  Horbury,  and  Kirkburton,  west  of  Wake- 
field, in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Calder.  Very  few  mixed* 
cloth  nianufkcturerfl  are  to  be  found  to  the  east  and  north 
of  I>?eds,  and  there  are  but  few  in  the  town  itself.'  '  White 
cloth,'  accordine;  to  the  same  authority,  •  is  priiuipally 
manufactured  at  Alverthorpe,  O^set,  kiikheaton,  Dows- 
bury,  Batley,  Birstal,  Ilopton,  Mtriieid.  Eccleshill.  C'leck- 
heaton,  Bowling,  and  Shipley,  a  tract  of  country  forming 
M  oblique  belt  acroea  the  Hill*  that  separate  tfie  vale  of 
the  Calder  from  the  vale  of  the  Aire,  beginning  about  a 
mile  wisj  of  Wakefield,  le^vinsr  Hiiddersfield  and  Brad- 
ford a  liltlc  to  the  lelt,  termiualitip  at  Slnpley  on  the  Aire, 
an<l  not  c  urniur:  sMthin  lcs.>*  than  six  miles  of  Leeds  on  the 
riKht.'  Thou|y;h  generally  distinct  from  each  other,  the 
dutrictf  of  the  mixed  ana  white  cloth  occasionally,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  above  desciiption,  ran  into  each  other, 
especially  upon  their  southern  and  south-western  ex- 
tremities. Flannels  and  baizes  are  the  principal  articlcg 
made  about  Halifax,  and  the  chief  district  for  blankets 
and  fluiihinjj  lies  betweiMi  Li  t  ds  and  Hiuhlersfudd.  Wor- 
sted-spinning is  largely  nractisi-d  at  Hiadlbrd,  where  also, 
as  WtU  as  at  Halifax  and  Leeds,  stufl's  are  manufactured. 
In  and  near  Huddenfield  are  made  narrow  elotiis;  and  i 
Saddleworth  produces  kerseymeres  .md  broadcloths  nearly- 
equal  to  those  of  the  west  of  England.  Wakefield  is 
chiefly  celebrated  for  its  wool-markei  and  the  skill  of  its 
cloth-dytTs.  Near  HatK'V  and  I"^(\\^!)Uly  arc  i-^tablish- 
ments  called  ^ihodly-nnll*,  for  niuinU'iictuiint;  yarn  from 
woollen  rags  and  refuse  good.v  of  which  con>.ii]cinMe 
quantities  are  imported.  A  little  new  wool  is  usually 
added,  and  the  yarn  is  made  into  a  eonise  kind  of  cloth 
which  ia  used  Aht  padding  and  similar  purmiBea.  From  the 
nature  of  its  msnufketures,  consisting  of  baires.  flannels, 
kei-seys.  and  broadcloths,  Rochdale  may.  th()Ui;!i  ^i1ua(l'd 
in  Ijincashire,  be  considered  to  belong  to  tiic  woollen 
district  of  Yoil>hiic. 

Though  it  is  ditiicult  to  eslimate  the  propoition  exactly, 
M'OuUoch  conceives  that  the  woollen  mannfactmes  of 
Yorkshife  fonn  fiilly  three-fourths  of  those  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  TVom  the  Returns  of  the  Factory  Inspectors 
it  appeai-s  that  there  w  i  re,  in  18.34,  1102  wooUeu  factories 
at  work  in  the  whole  of  Enghuid,  employing  G.'>,4(>1  I 
persons,  while  those  in  the  West  Uidiiij:  alone  amounted  ' 
to  GOl,  giving  employment  to  4U,8<JU  individuals.  Full 
accounts  of  the  great  cloth-halU  are  given  under  the  towns 
to  which  ti^y  betong.  where  will  be  found  details  as  to 
the  mode  of  conducting  the  businem.  Much  cloth  is  ho  w- 
evt-r  produced  and  sold  without  pasnng  through  the  halls. 
For  a  long  period,  until  the  year  1818.  various  Acts  of 
Pailiiiment  were  in  force,  under  the  name  of  Sl.im/.iitf^ 
Acts,  for  the  purjjose  of  preventing  fraud  in  the  inciuiue- 
ment  of  cloth,  and  from  the  year  l~'2llj  to  \H\'.i  amiual  | 
fetuins  were  made  of  the  quantity  of  cloth  milled  at  the  | 


several  fuIfin^HUillt  oi  the  West  Riding.  In  the  fii>t  ot 
these  years  the  number  of  pieces  of  bruad-clotli  amounted 
to  26,A71,  and  it  increased  pretty  steadily  to  369,890  piecea 

in  the  latter  year,  contaiiiin-  1 1 ,702.u;l7  yards.  In  1738, 
the  lir>t  year  for  which  the  i  i  t  urn  embraces  narrow- 
cloths,  the  number  of  jsi.  vesof  that  kind  was  14,4'.'.").  m.d 
in  1813  it  had  iuLreased  to  142,MiIi,  the  length  of  which 
amounted  to  :},'>l'},7:y5  yards.  Since  the  close  of  tlie 
period  embraced  by  these  returns,  the  manufacture  ha* 
continued  to  increase,  with  even  greater  rapidity,  as  may 
be  asoeitained  from  the  increase  in  the  number  of  iaetoiica 
and  in  the  imports  of  foreign  wool. 

Formerly  the  greater  i)ro])(i)iion  o['  tlic  woollen  t:<K>Js 
produced  in  Yoikshire  consist cvl  of  the  coarser  kinds  of 
cloth  :  but  the  manufactuie  h;u.  been  so  greatly  improved 
tliat  Yorkshire  cloths  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  in- 
ferior to  those  of  other  diiitricts,  while  the  finer  qualities 
of  clolh  made  in  the  West  Riding  are  excellent.  Every 
branch  of  the  woollen  manufacture  is  at  the  present  time 
(1K4;{  in  a  state  of  activity,  and  in  some  branches  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  hands.  So  ex- 
ten-sive  are  the  operations  of  some  of  the  principal  master- 
manufacturers,  that  one  house  alone,  at  Halifax,  gives 
employment  to  between  9O0O  and  WOO  individuals,  of 
whom' nearly  one-half  are  engaged  in  the  various  factories 
belonging  to  the  firm,  while  others  perform  their  work  on 
their  own  ])reniises  inthe  neighbouring  towns  and  villai^'e-. 
The  extent  and  pro-sperity  of  the  manufactures  in  the 
West  Riding,  by  opening  markets  for  produce,  exercise  a 
most  beneficial  efTect  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  district. 

Agriculture. — This  is  one  of  the  most  important  coun- 
ties in  an  agricultural  point  of  view :  but  lima  its  great 
extent  and  the  variety  of  soils  and  difllBrenee  of  climates 
which  arc  found  llu'ie,  it  i>i  a!>!.oluteiy  neccssai'v  to  treat  of 
its  subdivisions  or  R;dinu's  separately,  and  consider  them 
as  if  thev  weie  sepaiate  counties.  We  shall  begin  with  the 
North  liiding,  which  extends  southward  from  that  portion 
of  the  county  of  Durham  which  lies  to  the  north  of  it 
sJong  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean  to  the 
river  Hartford,  which  forms  its  southern  boundary,  as  flu:  as 
Stamford4>ridge,  where  the  road  toVoik  is  its  b<r;!u!ary 
till  it  meets  the  Oi»e :  it  then  Iku  tlu-  .\uu.ty  oi  York  to 
the  south-wi  st,  and  the  West  Hidmi;  and  Westmoreland  to 
the  west.  The  lenjrth  of  the  Riding  from  east  to  we»l  is 
niile^  and  from  noilh  to  south  47  miles  :  it  contains  about 
1,300,0(}0  acres,  of  which  nearly  one-third  are  uncultivated, 
or  at  least  were  so  at  the  Agricultural  Survey  in  1800. 
Some  part  of  this  has  no  doubt  been  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion and  some  planted,  but  there  arc  still  extensive  moon 
and  mountain^  which  are  scarcely  oqpable  of  much  im> 
provement. 

Tlie  soil  on  the  coast  is  mostly  a  brownish  clay,  or  o 
loam  incumbent  on  a  clay  or  on  freestone ;  and  in  aome 
valleys  west  of  Whitby  the  soil  is  a  rich  deep  loam.  The 

soil  of  Cleveland  is  mostly  a  fertile  clay  or  fine  red  sand, 
as  betwixt  Marske  and  Woisall,  and  about  I.avin;rtnn  and 
Crawthorn.  In  the  nei^jhbourhood  of  Kildale  tlieie  is  a 
gootl  deal  of  deep  lich  loam.  The  surface  is  diNei^ified 
with  hills,  and  there  are  very  few  level  fields.  Near  the 
Tees  in  the  valley  of  York  there  is  generally  a  rich  gra- 
velly loam.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  asserted  that  in  all 
the  valleys  and  on  the  lower  hills  the  soil  is  fertile  and 
mostly  fit  to  liear  good  crops  with  proper  management. 
Tlie  extensive  tract  ot"  hii^li  liills  calleil  the  Kjialein  Moor- 
lands, w  hich  occupy  a  sj;ucc  of  about  M  miles  by  15,  is 
penetrated  by  many  cultivated  valleys  more  or  less  fertile. 
Tlie  hills  ate  covered  with  ling  where  the  freestone  does 
not  crop  out  and  present  a  bi^  rocky  top.  The  western 
moorlands  have  not  the  same  dreaiy  tiipeclt  but  are  covered 
with  gi-een  pastures;  and  even  where  It  is  brown  with 
lins:  there  are  sweet  gravies  intersrHM>ed  with  it,  which  the 
cattle  and  sheep  soon  finil  out.  The  lai ndiouse;*  are  nut 
geiieially  so  conveniently  situated  lor  the  occupation  uf 
the  lam!  as  they  might  be,  but  arc  ofleu  crowded  in  vil- 
lages at  a  distance  from  the  fields.  Where  new  buildini^ 
have  been  erected  on  the  ioclosurea  of  common  lands, 
they  are  better  situated,  and  save  the  fkrmer  much  useless 
expense  in  the  cariying  home  of  his  ciojis  and  h.-iuling 
manure  to  his  fields.  Large  haybains  wi  re  (>iu:e  thought 
essential,  owing  lo  the  uneertaiutv  of  the  weather;  bui 
now  that  the  hay  is  mostly  stacked  in  the  nuailo^vs.  these 
aie  no  longer  necessary  :  and  where  they  remain  tluy  only 
cause  A  useless  expense  iu  repairs.  Vi^hen  a  tenant  hir«ff 
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1  farm,  he  expects  to  find  the  buildino  in  good  repair,  and 
ensragcs  to  keep  thi-ni  so,  which  condition  is  not  oltcn 
■trietly  adhered  to.  The  cottages  for  labouren  are  small 
-  nd  IIMM1«  and  eenerally  consibt  of  two  gmall  rooma  on  the 
PTOund  floor,  which  is  oAen  damp,  and  consequently  un- 
healthy. Nothine;  is  so  important  to  the  farmer  as  that  his 
labourer  .shoul  i  bo  <  omloi  tably  lodecd.  and  have  a  certain 
extent  of  p^anlen-j^round  to  raiiie  vesetablea  tor  his  family. 
He  will  not  then  be  tMBpted  to  itMl  the  tumipt  «nd  csb- 
ban*  on  the  Carm. 

The  flurm  in  the  North  RMiof  of  Yorkshire,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  county,  are  of  every  imaginable  size,  from  SO  to 
1000  acres  and  more.    It  is  n^enenlly  found  that  farms 
from  30(i  to  ;j<X)  acres,  oeeuineJ  l>v  iiitellieciit  tenants  witli 
sufficient  capital,  are  the  best  cultivated,  and  crive  the 
gmtMt  propWftiOtttl  ^prafit  Bam]]  farms  are  usually  occu- 
pied hr  man  itho  hava  litlla  mora  aanital  than  their  atock. 
even  ir  that  is  their  own,  ft«e  ftom  drat,  and  eonaequently 
nave  not  the  me.ins.  if  they  had  the  inclination,  to  brin^ 
their  larins  into  a  hii^h  state  ol'  eultiviUion  bv  lt'edui>^  l  attle 
and  piirohasmg  bones,  oil-cakes.  :uid  ai  titieial  manure?,  on 
which  high  farming  depen^l^-   When  a  farm  is  too  large,  it 
leauires  too  great  a  capital,  and  cvaij  portion  oannot  so 
weU  be  attended  to  by  tne  farmer:  we  mean  thoaa  which 
eonaiit  chiefly  of  arable  land ;  for  very  extenaive  pasturea 
are  more  ea.sj!y  attended  to.  and  require  nuu  h  less  labour. 
Most  Yorkshire  i'arnis  ba>c  extensive  pastures  attached  to 
tliem,  where  horses  and  cattle  are  bred,  for  which  the 
county  ia  celebrated.  The  rent  of  land  is  moderate,  con- 
sidering ita  quality,  but  leases  are  not  common,  except 
where  Vrastes  and  commons  have  been  inclosed,  and  the 
tenants  have  undertaken  to  bring  them  into  regular  cul- 
tivation.   In  the  Knises  granted  there  are  frequently  many 
conditions  and  restrictions  whicii  are  unnecessary  and  lu- 
juiioiH  lo  the  tenant,  such  as  not  to  plant  above  one  or 
two  aiOna  of  potatoea,  aa  if  on  a  well-managed  farm  pota- 
toea  vrere  not  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops ;  and  their 
introduction  into  the  regular  rotation  on  light  soils  would 
enable  the  tenant  to  ])ay  a  better  rent.    If  there  roust  be 
restncluiiis,  let  it  be  ilwit  potatoes  shall  not  recur  above 
once  in  eight  or  ten  years  on  U)e  same  s\yot.    The  exact 
rotation  of  crops  is  likawiae  Ud down  in  some  leaaei,  which 
entirely  ncadudea  any  improvement,  and  takae  from  the 
Iknner  the  atrongest  tneitewent  to  cultivate  in  the  best 
manner.    It  presumes  that  the  agent  or  surveyor  who  lets 
the  fariu  iias  discovered  tlie  iif  jjlui  ultra  of  good  larni- 
iii'i  which  reminds  one  of  a  very  common  .saying,  when  a 
larmer  has  failed,  that  it  was  not  his  fault,  for  he  farmed 
his  land  as  well  as  it  was  possible ;  by  which  was  meant 
that  he  followed  aome  old  eatabliabed  nwtiDe  without  de- 
viation, and  vfas  mined  in  the  end. 

In  some  old  leases  there  is  a  covenant  that  all  the  dMni:, 
ashea,  and  manure  produced  in  the  messuages  .shall  be 
spread  on  the  jmi,! tires  and  mecdow  grounds;  than  which 
there  cannot  be  a  more  absurd  clause.  Lime  is  almost  in- 
variably directed  to  be  put  on  the  land  in  a  certain  pro- 
portion, whether  the  land  requires  it  or  not. 

Few  waggons  are  used  in  this  part  of  Yoilcihire,  Owfnfr 
to  the  tVeqiient  bills;  and  single-hoi->.e  carl-;  ate  t'outu! 
much  more  convenient  anJ  economical,  especially  wheie 
the  horses  arc  strong  and  active. 

Ttireahing-niachinea  were  very  early  introduced  from 
Scotland,  and  there  i*  learcely  a  farm  of  any  extent  wluch 
ha.s  not  one  :  with  these  machines  the  labourers  undertake 
to  tliicJi  and  dean  oats  at  6</.  the  quarter,  and  wheat  at 
Ir.,  the  horse.s  being  supplied  them.  The  great  advantage 
of  having  a  large  quantity  of  corn  locked  up  at  once  in  a 
granary  and  ready  to  take  to  market,  and  not  lying  about 
on  a  bam  floor  aubject  to  daily  pilfering,  ia  the  pnncipal 
advantaire  of  a  mainline.  It  alao  leaves  lets  com  in  the 
straw,  vvlien  properlv  managed.  The  ploughs  arc  mostly 
withuut  wheels,  and,  like  the  Scotch  ploughs,  are  univcr- 
sally  worked  with  two  horses  a!;reasf,  unless  some  very  stiff 
soil  is  to  be  broken  up.  The  Cleveland  horses  are  very 
strong  and  active,  and  many  pood  carriage-horses  are  bred 
from  Clevelaad  mares  by  giving  them  a  full  blood  horse. 

More  modem  and  complicated  implements,  such  as 
scarifiers,  dnlls.  and  hoi>e-luHS,  are  used  by  gentlenu  n 
and  tlie  wealthier  tanners;  and  every  new  improvenui.t  ).s 
suim  introauced  and  tried.  As  much  hay  is  made  and  jait 
into  neks  in  the  field,  it  would  be  a  Ions  of  time,  in  the 
tmay  peinod  of  haymaking,  if  it  were  loaded  on  carts  or 
waggon)^  to  be  immediately  unloaded  on  the  riok;  it  ii> 


therelore  usually  drajrired  along  the  ground  bv  means  of  a 
wooden  frame  culled  a  liay-sweep,  which  is  draw  n  by  two 
horses,  kept  at  some  distance  from  each  other,  which  cbllcet 
and  drag,  aa  on  a  sledge,  a  great  cock  of  hay,  and,  alter 
bringing  it  to  the  foot  of  the  rick,  leave  it  there  to  feteh 
another.  The  frame,  being  lifted  up,  slides  over  the  heap 
of  hay;  and  the  horses  generally  trot  in  the  operation. 

On  an  average  of  farms,  the  gra.ss  land  is  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  farm,  and  the  arable  oue-tlmxl;  in  the  drier 
portions  of  the  Hiding,  as  in  Cleveland,  the  proportion  of 
arable  is  greater ;  as  you  approaeh  the  west,  it  is  less,  the 
climate  being  there  better  adapted  for  grass. 

In  ploughing  the  land  the  practice  used  to  be  to  gather 
it  in  liigh  ridges,  whether  the  sub.-ioil  was  retentive  or 
porous.  Since  the  introduction  of  under-draining,  which 
however  is  not  sufficiently  general,  tliese  ridges  have  beea 
lowered  and  gradually  bnmght  to  a  level,  being  reduced 
in  width  fhmi  seven  yards  to  three  or  four  jrards. 

Clean  fallows  were  once  universal  on  all  the  heaw  soils, 
and  many  i;ood  larniers  ^tIll  think  them  necessary  In  keep 
clay  s(;iL-.  clean  and  sweet.  \\  herever  a  useful  eio])  can 
be  introduced  into  the  fallow  years,  such  as  tares  sown 
after  the  land  is  w  orked  in  autuoil  after  harvest,  and  oak 
green  or  fed  off  in  the  next  summer  in  time  to  allow  an- 
other cleaning  and  stirring  before  wheat  sowing,  this  is 
taken  advantage  uf  by  industrious  cultivators.  On  the 
lighter  luaiiis  tui!n;i»,  lia\e  enti rely  huperseded  clean  tal- 
lows, and  even  on  ttir  heaviest  fallows  do  not  recur  so  fre- 
quently as  they  did  lormerly,  seldom  sooner  than  after  an 
interval  of  six  yeara.  This  is  in  consequenoe  of  the  iidro- 
duction  of  improved  lotations  of  crops. 

The  most  common  rotation  on  heavy  loams  is,  fallow, 
wlu  at,  beans  and  peas  mixed,  oats,  wliich,  if  the  beans 
uuil  pias  are  used  lor  Catting  cattle  and  not  sold,  is  a  good 
rotation.  l)ut  otherwise  too  exhausting.  The  hay  produced 
on  tlic  grass  land,  and  Riven  to  cattle  in  winter,  aav  in 
some  measure  give  a  sumciency  of  dung  to  keep  Xht  nod 
in  heart.  On  the  gravelly  loams  the  Norfolk  course  is 
commonly  adopted,  viz.  turnips,  barley,  clover,  or  grasa 
seeds,  wheat.  Sometimes  peas  take  the  jihue  of  the 
clover;  they  might  be  profitably  introduced  between  grass 
seeds  and  wheat,  as  this  last  does  not  give  so  good  crops 
alter  lye-grass  as  alter  clover;  and  the  introduction  of 
peas  is  according  to  the  right  principles  of  the  succession 
of  crops.  A  curious  alternation  is  practised  by  some  on 
light  soil,  which  is,  turnips  and  barley,  liie  turnips  fed  off; 
aiul  it  seems  to  be  a  very  profilaMe  course.  How  long  it 
will  succeed  we  will  not  preteud  to  detennine ;  but,  as 
with  wheat  and  beans  on  good  loama  in  Kent,  with  acare> 
ful  destruction  of  weeds,  it  may  sueoeed  for  many  yean. 
If  the  turnips  eontinue  gisod,  it  is  a  very  profltable  course. 
The  only  manure  used  for  the  turnips  is  lime  :  bones  would 
be  better,  and  are  no  doubt  employed  by  the  best  farmers. 
Tlie  manure  is  tpured  for  the  gra^»  Imid,  a  most  prepo.s- 
terous  arrangement.  In  the  very  rich  soils  of  Kycdale 
several  crops  of  oafs  are  often  taken  in  succession  with 
much  auoceas ;  but,  like  all  very  rich  soils»  they  will  do  so 
(br  a  time  only,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  heart  of  the  land, 
and  all  the  future  crops  for  generations  to  cciiie.  It  is 
literally  eatinir  up  the  capital,  wlucli  should  produce  u 
good  intere>l  lor  evir.  An  old  and  bad  course  on  heavy 
lands  is  still  occasionally  met  with  in  Cleveland,  which  is, 
fallow,  wheat,  oats,  ano  clover  left  twoyeant:  by  merely 
transposing  the  two  last,  or  taking  oats  after  the  fallow  and 
wheat  after  the  clover,  the  same  crops  would  give  a  greater 
return  and  leave  the  land  clean.  Oats  alter  wheat  must 
fill  the  land  with  weeds,  and  the  clover  cannot  possibly 
thrive  in  foul  soils. 

There  is  no  part  of  England  where  lime  is  so  much  used 
on  the  land  as  in  Yorlnnire ;  but  however  advantageoua 
this  may  he  on  some  soils,  it  mutt  evidently  be  thrown 
away  on  others,  if  it  does  not  do  harm  byexcitintr  the  land 
to  bear  crops,  and  txhatistini:  it  of  its  natural  organic  com- 
ponents. On  land  which  has  been  long  in  grass,  and  where 
the  soil  contains  little  calcareous  matter,  lime  is  extremely 
beneficial;  but  upon  poor  huogiy  soils,  unleia  a  good 
dressing  of  rich  dung  be  given  at  the  same  time,  it  does 
more  harm  than  good.  Wheat  is  generally  sown  in  the 
fn-st  week  of  October,  although  some  continue  to  sow  it  ui 
open  weather  till  Maich,  as  the  turnips  come  Off,andhave 
good  crops,  if  the  summer  be  not  too  weL 

The  corn,  when  mt  mown,  b  reaped  with  the  sickle, 
generally  by  women;  the  men  seldom  reap,  but  they  often 
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tie  up  the  sheaves,  oiic  man  tyinc  for  three  women  ;  some- 
times a  bov  make.-,  tin- luuul.s  lot  liini.  The  sheaves  are 
set  up  in  tL-ns,  two  sheaves  bein^  turned  over  them  as  a 
protection  from  the  wet.  In  nuny  weather  this  may  be 
•dvinble ;  but  if  the  weather  M  fine,  it  ii  much  better  to 
let  the  nn  hare  the  aihmntage  of  the  Mm  md  morning 
dewa ;  even  a  few  showers  will  not  hurt  the  com  after  it  is 
Uieheaf.  The  beat  wheat  it  irrown  in  Cleveland,  bat  the 
crops  are  not  so  abundant  as  thusc  in  Ryedale,  where  the 
lumip-systern  is  more  peneral.  Mislead  of  fallowA.  Much 
wluat  ^^  exported  trom  the  ports  of  the  North  Riding, 
chiefly  to  the  maDufacturing  disthcta,  beaidca  what  sup- 
pliea  Its  own  population;  but.  till  of  late  ycemi  oat  and 
lye  meal  were  the  chief  food  of  the  laboarers,  as  well  as 
meslin,  that  is,  wheat  and  rye  sown  together,  which  makes 
good  wliole-onie  bread.  On  the  pood  litjht  Oroi]^  as  much 
as  si\  {quarters  of  rye  per  acre  han  l)een  prown.  The 
barley  of  this  Riding  is  not  particularly  line,  nor  the  crops 
large.  It  seems  as  if  the  land  was  better  suited  to  rye  and 
oats :  the  reason  of  this  it  may  be  more  diffieuU  to  explain ; 
it  ariaes  probably  from  the  natural  texture  of  the  soil,  more 
than  from  its  composition.  The  quantity  of  barley  sown  is  um- 
aliv  li  n  iHM.  ks,  ami  the  crop  avrraces  four  fiiiartcrs  ywr  Rfre. 

kyedale  i>  remarkable  lor  its  tine  oats,  which  are  usually 
•own  on  the  t\irnip  land,  or  on  the  t^rass  land  when 
ploughed  up..  The  sort  i*  generally  the  Frieslaritt  oat, 
and  the  iiaantity  of  seed  is  f  rom  four  to  five  bushels  per 
acre.  On  some  of  the  best  lands  they  sow  as  much  as 
eight  bushels,  which  appears  enormouH,  and  probably 
diminiithcii  the  crop  by  weakeninp  the  stem.-*,  whuh  e^tow 
too  close.  The  idea  i*,  that  on  i,'oo<l  land,  the  more  seed 
the  greater  crop,  whii  h  i»  by  no  means  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. Tlie  farniera  are  particular  in  getting  a  change 
of  seed  fh>m  Holland  every  four  or  five  years.  Oats  are 
sown  in  March  and  April,  the  eartter  the  better,  if  the 
weather  permits.  Eieht  quarters  per  acre  is  an  average 
crop  in  Kyi'<lale.  Tlie  oats  arc  Ihresbed  i>\it  snnn  ntter 
harvest,  as  new  oats  make  the  best  oat-imal.  to  wliich 
purpose  they  are  chiefly  applied.  A  c|iiaili  r  i.s  siip])osed 
to  weigh  twenty*four  stones,  and  is  olten  sold  by  weight, 
instead  of  meaaure,  at  this  rate. 


Potatoes  arc  become  a  very  essential  erop  on  mtnv 
farms,  and  are  mostly  shipped  to  London,  where  they  fitch 
a  good  price.  The  Yorkshire  reds  are  a  favourite  sort  m 
the  market.  The  sets  are  generally  cut ;  but  it  is  ibund 
by  experience  that  a  more  certain  crop  is  produced  bjr 
selecting  middle*sixed  potatoes  and  planting  them  whole. 
Twenty  bushels  are  required  to  plant  an  aert  in  rom  it 
twenty-seven  inches  distance  and  eighteen  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  Twenty  loads  of  cood  dung  should  be  given  tn 
the  land,  and  spread  in  the  lunows  when  the  sets  an-  put 
in.  The  deeper  the  ground  has  been  tdirred  the  better; 
but  the  high  moulding  up  of  the  stems,  as  they  grow,  is 
not  found  so  advantageous  as  merely  stirring  the  inter- 
vals  and  keepbig  down  the  weeds.  Tne  produce  is  from 
200  to  300  biisheb  per  acre ;  400  have  been  obtained,  but 
this  i.s  a  very  great  erop. 

The  opinion  that  potatoes  greatly  exhaust  the  land  hsi 
led  some  proprietors  to  prohibit  the  cultivatiun  of  Ihem  to 
any  extent;  out  if  the  above-mentioned  quantity  of  dung 
is  given  to  the  land,  th«ra  will  be  no  fear  of  exhaudin. 
and  the  aabaequent  eropa,  whieh  ahould  be  aiiring  oon, 
and  not  wheat,  and  clover  or  grass  seeds  after  iSHa. 
will  show  no  diminution  nf  tt  rtility.  Potatoes  leave  the 
ground  too  loose  for  wheat,  wliu  h  i«  apt  to  be  Ihrowi  out 
by  the  frost :  by  leaving  the  land  exposed  to  the  frost,  and 
•owing  in  spring,  it  will  be  both  rich  and  mellow,  and  the 
spring  crop  ana  young  dorer  will  grow  well.  A  fsmcr 
cannot  afiord  to  have  a  great  breadth  of  potatoea.  whrn 
each  acre  takes  15  to  20  tumbril  loads  or  dttng.  Mant 


Rape  is  sowm  eztenaiTely  for  seed  on  the  best  lands, 
•nd  tne  prt'jiarathm  il  often  by  paring  and  burning  gnus 

lands,  which  is  sure  to  '-ccnre  a  croj).  Tlie  seed  is  sown 
in  .July  or  August,  and  the  plants  thinned  out  or  t.'^ans- 
planted  in  October.  Where  there  is  a  great  breadth  of 
rape,  the  plants  are  raised  in  seed  beds,  and  transplanted 
wiih  the  plough.  A  furrow  is  made  and  the  plants  are 
placed  a  foot  apart,  leaning  on  the  Aurow-alice  turned 
over ;  when  the  plough  returns,  it  covers  the  roots,  and  the 
jilants  stand  iiprisrlit :  should  the  s(h1  bo  \ery  loose,  a 
woman  treads  by  llie  sideol  »'\<  ty  ji'-ant  to  fix  it  :  n  shower 
of  inin  rendei-s  this  operation  supciiliious,  H;ipc  is 
usually  ripe  in  .hily.  and  tlireshed  out  on  a  cloth  in  the 
field,  by  which  much  shedding  of  the  seed  is  saved.  It 
should  be  cut  bef6re  the  pod  ia  miite  lipc.  These  thresh- 
inga  are  a  kind  of  ImtiTal,  nke  hop-picking  in  hop 
eountries.  an<l  draw  toj^ether  many  labourers  and  iiiorc 
idlers;  Imt  the  work  must  fir-inhcd  rapidly  in  so  jin- 
Carious  a  thmatc.  lor  a  wet  day  woiWd  >]}vi]  nil.  If  there 
is  much  seed,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  it  do  not  heat 
too  much  in  the  heap.  Tliis  inconvenience  is  avoided 
Where  the  rape  ia  stacked  in  the  straw  for  some  time  before 
it  is  tltreshed ;  but  then  it  most  be  Teiy  carefully  handled 
in  the  stacking:  and  carryings  Or  much  seed  will  be  shed 
and  lost.  When  it  is  in  stack,  the  outside  is  beaten  with 
jiiili's,  a  cloth  being  laid  under  thi'  part  which  beaten. 
Tins  beats  out  the  seeds  ;  they  would  otherwise  soon  be 
devotuvd  by  the  binls,  which  are  very  lond  of  them.  In 
enrnring  mpe  a  cloth  ife  apread  over  four  polei,  one  at 
eaen  comer  of  the  waggon,  forming  a  bag  to  eatch  the 
seed  ;  there  are  also  lignt  barrows  with  cloths  over  them, 
to  carry  the  sheaves  to  the  wa^con  or  stack.  The  stiaw 
and  refuse  of  llic  raju'  is  excellent  I'odder  tor  the  cattle  in 
winter.  It  is  therefore  waste  to  bum  them  in  the  field,  as 
Home  do.  The  crop  usually  averages  the  same  a.s  wheat : 
but  the  price  fluctuates  greatly.  To  be  a  profitable  crop, 
it  should  not  be  less  than  the  price  of  wheat. 

Turnips  used  to  be  sown  on  gnuu  land  pared  and  burnt, 
or  ploughed  two  or  three  times  after  having  been  fed  off 
late  in  spring;  but  miw  the  iisuul  cultivation  of  this  root 
on  the  Northumberland  plan  is  generally  adopted,  with  a 
very  careftil  pnpanttonand  manuring 


experienced  men  think  Hint  Swedish  turnlpi 
(  valuable  as  a  crop,  and  raised  at  les<<  expense. 

A  little  flax  is  still  gown,  but  r.ot  in  the  quantity  it  iv« 
j  once,  when  domestic  manufactures  had  not  yet  been  de- 
I  atroyed  by  the  power  of  steam  ilid  machineir.   The  com- 
petition of  tbe  foreign  flax-grower  makea  this  biancb  o( 
agricultniv  leas  prontable  than  it  was  once.  It  is  to  lie 
hoped  that  in  time  if  w'xU  revive. 

A  c(i!isi(icruli!e  quantity  of  musta.rd  is  sown  in  Ih* 
neii;hb(i.irii(MMi  ,A'  Torit,  wMch  is  gtound  and  soM  m 

Durham  mustard. 

The  principal  part  of  the  North  Riding  consists  of  gisn 
lands,  and  banproprinted  to  tiw  dairr,  which  ia  bnt  pooilr 
managed  in  the  Tate  of  Yoilc  and  other  part*  of  ttie 

Ridinc:.  The  gra-^s  lands  are  laid  down  in  high  bwad 
ndr;es.  so  that  the  upjier  ])ait,  bcin^  too  dry,  is  Covered 
with  moss  iuid  poor  herbas^e,  and  the  low  intervals  are  full 
of  rushes  and  aquatic  plants,  a  necessary  conseauence  ot 
this  mode  of  ndging.  They  are  thus  left,  wnen  they 
mi|^  lie  improved  l^y  cultivation,  partly  ftnm  the  pio- 
hibition  to  weak  up  pastures,  and  partly  ft>r  fcar  of  the 
tithe-owner,  if  iSn  \  are  cultivated.  This  la."it  rCMDB 
exists  no  longer,  iiml  a  great  blessing  it  is  for  all  paitiei. 
for  although  ttv  imr  of  the  lithe-owner  W«i  Often  aBOt 
biifbear,  it  still  impeded  improvements. 

In  the  dalea  of  tfie  Western  Moorlands  the  mcadciws  an^ 
more  carefully  managed.  The  weeds  are  eradicated,  aod 
the  grass  is  regularly  manured  tiy  tiip-die<vsing8. 
done  in  spring  or  autumn  ;  in  the  l:ist  casr  the  pastures  ar* 
not  fed  off  close  before  winter,  by  whiih  the  surface  m\f\A 
be  chilled  by  the  frost ;  but  an  carlv  bite  in  sprmt;  com- 
pensates the  loss  fully.  It  is  thouglit  by  some  dairvnirn 
that  the  butter  made  effpoor  pastures  ismmer  and  Kcrpt 
better  in  long  voyageit  than  where  the  ]Nutnfet  are  wj 
rich  and  the  grass  succulent.  This  however  !s  eontfiAoted 
by  the  quulily  of  the  Dutch  and  II  IsUiii  butter,  wll«e 
the  pastures  are  very  rich.  Aitifiiial  i,-i;i,-iMS  are  aOWB 
chieny  to  make  permanent  pastnics.  Tlu  y  t  i.msi-i1  chiefly 
of  white  clover,  tieloil,  rib  grass,  and  hay  seeds,  as  tin} 
are  called,  which  are  only  the  eweqiillgi  of  liayloU'^' 
which  some  seeds  of  the  early  giMaea  nav  be  ripe  and 
vegetate ;  bnt  much  the  best  mode  ia  that  of  oolleeiinr 
grass  sct  ds  by  hand,  and  sow  inn:  them  in  just  pro]Kirtion*i 
to  prodnc  a  good  award,  if  these  cannot  be  readily 
oblaimd,  it  is  better  to  sow  some  perennial  r}e  PJ**^ 
about  two  bushels  per  acre.  In  making;  hay,  in  the  WfH 
Moorlands,  where  tliis  is  done  in  a  bcMcr  nianiur  than  m 
other  parts  of  tlie  Hiding,  the  grass  is  tedded  out  with  the 
liands,  br  which  it  b  l)etter  divided ;  it  b  turned  over,  as 
soon  as  tlie  lop  is  dry,  with  the  rake  handle,  and  then 
raked  into  w mdrows,  and  made  into  small  cocka.  calW 
loot  c(  cLs,  the  S4iinc  day.  .Aller  the  dew  is  off  the  next 
day,  these  cocks  are  opened  to  the  sun  and  v>  \nd;^^ 
•gnin  »  done  with  the  nands.  Aa  soon  an  it  ia  nAmwI 
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dry  these  are  raked  together,  and  either  stacked  at  once, 
or,  if  there  is  a  large  quantity,  and  the  weather  is  pre- 
carious, they  are  collected  into  lam  ooeks,  where  they 
sli^tly  heat,  before  they  are  earned  to  the  stack ;  but 

'  thia  should  be  avoided  if  possible,  as  some  of  the  bottom 
of  the  cock  is  always  more  or  less  damaged  by^  the 

'  moisture  risine^  from  the  ground  :  hc-iidcs,  heinsr  t  nnsidered 
a>  sale  in  these  cocks,  it  is  often  lell  too  long  in  the  tield, 
and  sometimes  no  sufficient  interval  of  dry  weather  occurs 
to  stack  them  in  good  order.  The  dairy  and  fattine  cattle 
and  sheep  are  usually  sent  to  the  pastures  about  tm  12th 
of  May,  till  October,  when  they  arc  removed  to  the  after- 
grass, or  foe,  as  it  is  called  ;  the  pastures  are  then  stocked 
with  lean  shorn  sheep,  and  kept  hare  all  winter— a  very 
bad  practice,  which  impoverishes  the  land  and  eiicoiiratjes 
moss.  All  pastures  should  be  mown  once  iit  least  in 
three  or  four  yean,  to  improve  the  grass  and  destroy  rank 
wedi.  • 

There  was  once  a  lUr  proportion  of  timber-trees  both 
h  the  woods  and  hedge  rows  of  this  Hidine ;  but  they 

have  been  much  thinned,  and  at  present  the  quantity 
IS  inconsiflerable,  as  well  as  their  size.    Ash  still  abounds 
in  the  dairy  districts,  being  useful  lor  butter  firkins  and 
other  dairy  implements  which  require  a  white  wood. 
I      The  short -horned  breed  of  rAttle  is  the  ]Nrevailin^  sort 
I   all  over  Yorkshire,  and  of  this  there  are  some  vaneties. 
'   Those  of  Cleveland  and  the  vale  of  York  are  known  by 
tfce  naoie  of  the  Tees-water  breed,  and  in  Eni^land  are 
railed  the  Hoiderness  breed.   They  originally  came  over 
flora  Holland,  and  are  very  profitable  where  the  pasture  is 
rich  ;  but  on  poorer  land  they  soOn  degenerate.   Oxen  are 
&ltcd  to  a  ereat  size,  and  seldom  used  for  draught.  In 
I  the  West  Moorlands  the  cattle  are  smaller,  and  on  the 
I  borders  of  the  West  Riding  and  Westmoreland  the  long- 
homed  breed  is  very  common.    A  cross  of  the  two  breeds 
has  been  praised  by  some,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  anything 
very  good  could  be  produced  by  it  beyond  the  first  pro- 
geny between  them.  It  would  not  be  advisable  to  rear  a 
bull  of  the  cross,  however  he  mieht  appear  well  shaped  ; 
the  continued  cross  will  invaiMMj  introduce  defective 
points.    Many  heifers  and  cows  of  the  Tees-water  breed 
lire  sent  to  the  dairymen  in  I/Ondon.    They  suit  them,  by 
waritit;  close  confinement  well;  giving  much  milk,  af- 
thnugh  not  !tn  rich  in  cream  a.ssonie  of  the  smaller  breeds. 
\  fine  heifer  with  a  calf  bv  her  side,  or  ready  to  calve, 
will  fetch  20/.  or  noi«^  which  pays  well  for  her  rearing. 
YockahiN  cows  ham  •  gmft  flow  of  milk,  and  sometimes 
it  is  diflteult  to  diy  the  old  milk  in  juopcr  thne  before 

calving,  or  when  they  are  put  up  to  fatten.   Saltpetre  en 
,   to  cows,  an  ounce  or  more  at  a  time,  after  bleeding  tliem, 
seems  the  most  efficacious  remedy,  and  soon  dimini.shes 
the  milk.    They  should  at  first  be  milked  only  once  a  day, 
leaving  some  milk  in  the  udder  at  each  milking ;  and  they 
1  Bhould  only  be  lelieved  when  the  milk  seems  to  tceumu- 
I  Itte.  and  vMftht  esase  inflammation  in  the  ndder. 

The  old  Tees-water  breed  of  sheep  is  lar^rc  ^n'l  coarse, 
feeding  to  ^KUbs.  and  even  401bs.  per  quarter  at  three 
ytars  old,  and  producing  10 lbs.  or  11  lbs.  of  wool  ;  but 
the  breed  has  been  much  improved  by  cros-ses  from  the 
I  Dbhley  breed.  The  wool  and  carcass  have  both  been 
mach  improved  bj  it.  The  sheep  on  the  Western  Moor- 
hads  are  nomcd.  with  gr^  fhees  and  len;  and  many  of 
them  have  a  black  spot  on  the  back  of  UM  neck;  tneir 

1*001  is  coarse.  The  brectl  of  horses  all  over  Yorkshire  is 
Well  known  and  highly  appreciated.  In  no  county  are  so 
many  valuable  hor^  bred,  especially  carriage-horses  and 
hunters,  which  fetch  great  pncs.  For  carriagc-hOMes, 
Ulevelaad  bays  are  in  high  repute  when  they  uva  some 
I  blood.  In  the  dales  of  the  Eastern  Moorlands  and  on  the 
C03.<4  m.iny  useful  horses  arc  bred,  of  a  moderate  size  and 
"•'fry  compact,  which  suit  the  manufacturing  districts. 
TViey  are  often  a  cross  of  the  Scotch  galloway  and  the 
larger  Yorkshire  horse.  Some  large  f&rmers  buy  colts 
thiee  years  old,  and  work  them  mweratdy  till  tney  are 
>tx.  when  they  are  sold  for  carrlHgc«horaea  or  for  the 
««ldle:  bythb  neans  they  often  have  all  ttie  woik  done 
for  little  or  nothing,  the  improved  price  paying  for  the 
Ifffp  of  the  horse.  Mares  arc  used  very  generally  for 
firni  '.vork,  and  are  made  to  tjive  I'oals  every  year.  They 
itc  worked  till  a  few  weeks  before  foaling,  and  again  a 
f«w  weeks  after,  the  foal  often  following  the  team  or  the 

6 ugh  ythea  of  sufficient  age.  They  generally  drop  in 
ftaod  we  wcaaed  In  October,  when  they  «aa  live  bi 


the  pastures.  T1ie  practice  of  makm?  up  horses  for  Mile 
is  too  well  known  to  need  a  liescription.  Yorkshire 
dealers  are  notorious  for  their  art  in  hiding  natural  defects 
in  horses ;  but  as  this  is  well  known,  every  purehaser  takes 
his  precautions,  and  has  good  advice  if  he  ic  not  skilled 
himself :  if  he  is  ignorant  and  conceited,  he  will  probably 
be  tak^n  in  and  then  laughed  at.  York-hire  pips  and 
hams  arc  celebrated,  but  it  is  not  in  this  portion  of  thu 
county  that  they  are  the  best.  We  will  notice  them  in 
the  other  Ridings. 

The  markets  and  fairs  in  the  North  Riding  are  as  fbl 
lows :— Aflkrigg,  Thursday,  May  11,  first  Thureday  in  June, 
Oct.  2R,  29  (cattle  and  sheep);  Bcdalc,  Tuesday,  Easter 
Tuesday,  Whitsun  Tuesday,  July  5  and  (!  (cRitlc  '  October 

10  and  II  cattie  s  Tviesday  se'nnight  before  Christmas 
(cattle);  Brompton,  November  12  i swine  and  horses); 
C'oxwould,  Auto^ist  25  (cattle  and  sheep) ;  Eaaiogwould, 
Friday,  July  Sand  September  25  (cattle) ;  Egton,%eaday 
before  February  15i  lueaday  before  May  II,  September  4, 
Tuesday  before  November  22;cattle);  Ouisborough,  Tues- 
day, third  Monday  and  Tuesday  af>er  Apiil  11  (cattle\ 
Tues<lay  in  Whi'.sun  week  cattle  ,  August  26  (cattle), 
September  19  and  20,  and  first  Monday  after  November 

11  f  cattle);  Hawps,  Tuewlav,  Whit -Tuesday  and  Septem- 
ber 28  i  cattle) ;  Hclmsley  Fflack  Moor.  Saturday,  Saturday 
before  PaUn  Sunday  (oattle),8etttrday  before  Whit-Sunday 
(sheep),  October  10  (eattw  and  horses  and  a  great  ram 
show  I,  Octot)er  1!  (sheep);  Leyboum,  Friday,  >r(ond 
Fridays  in  February,  May,  October,  and  December; 
Mallon  Ni  u  \  ruesday  and  Saturday,  Monday  and  Satur- 
day before  Palm-Sunday,  Saturday  before  Whitsuntide, 
July  15,  October  10,  11,  and  12;  Masham,  Wednesday, 
September  17,  18^  and  19  (cattle);  Middleham,  Monday, 
November  6  and  7  (cattle);  NonhaHerfon,  Wednesday, 
Fehmary  14,  May  15,  September  5  and  6,  October  A  and 

I  4  .;cattie\  se(  ond  Wednesday  in  October  (cheese) ; 
Pickerinp,  Monday,  September  24  cattle) ;  Reeth,  Fri- 
day before  Palm  Sunday,  Friday  se  nnight  before  l^Iay 
12,  Friday  before  August  24,  l"riday  se'nnight  befoio 
November  22;  Richmond,  Saturday,  Saturday  before 
Palm  Sunday,  first  Saturday  in  July.  September  14 
(cattle);  Scarborough,  Thursday  and'  Saturday,  Holy 
Thursday;  Seamer,  July  lo  ^cattle,  sheep,  &c.);  Stam- 
ford Bridge,  necetnber  1  cattle.  &c.'  ;  Stokesley,  Satur- 
day, .Saturday  before  Trinity  Sunday  (cattle);  Tliirsk, 
Monday.  Shrove  Monday,  April  5,  August  5,  October  28 
and  29,  Tuesday  after  December  11  (cattle,  &c.^ ;  Tollerton, 
August 26 (cattle) ;  Topcliffe,  July  17  (caHle),  18  rshecp) ; 
Whitby,  Saturday,  September  6,  Novemtier  22:  Yarm, 
Thursday,  Thursday  before  April  5.  Holy  Ihnr^dae,  Ausrusl 
2,  October  19  (cattle\  October  20  (horses  . 

Many  of  the  observations  made  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
North  Riding  of  Yorkdure  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
whole  county,  and  consequently  need  not  oe  repeated :  we 
shall  only  notice  those  points  which  are  peculiar  to  each 
Riding,  and  begin  with  tne  East  Riding.  This  Hiditii:  ex- 
tends along  the  German  Ocean,  from  the  river  Hartford, 
southward  to  the  Humber,  havini^  part  of  tlie  North 
Riding  and  the  Ainsty  of  York  to  the  north  and  west,  and 
the  West  Riding  to  the  sotith-west  The  length  of  this 
Riding  from  the  south-east  to  north-west  ia  S&  miles,  and 
iVom  south-west  to  north-east  42  miles,  containing  above 
800,000  acres,  mostly  cultivated.  The  high  hills  called 
the  Wolds  are  cold  and  bleak,  from  their*  expostirc  and 
want  of  shelter;  but  they  are  healthy,  ai.d  toria  strong 
robust  constitutions  ;  and  although  the  winters  and  spring 
arc  cold,  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  crops  generally  abun* 
dant,  especially  in  very  diy  sessons.  Ttiere  is  a  moisture 
arising  from  the  chalky  subsoil  which  is  very  flivoorable  to 
vegetation.  The  Wolds,  however  suited  to  pa,stures  and 
spring  com,  produce  no  good  wheat :  the  crops  of  this 
grain,  when  attempted,  arc  small,  and  the  sample  of  the 
corn  coarse  and  tluck  skmned.  In  Holdeniess,  on  the 
contrary,  where  the  land  is  sheltered  and  the  soil  fertile, 
abundant  crops  of  excellent  wheat  are  raised,  and  the  flat 
rich  pastures  along  the  Humber  are  equally  remarkable  for 
good  grass.  The  climate  on  a  level  with  the  sen  is  mifch 
milder. 

Ilowdenshire,  with  OttSO  and  Dcrwcnt,  which  drstrict 
coraorises  all  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Weighton 
and  York  road,  and  west  of  the  Weighton  and  South  Cave 
road,  being  situated  inland,  and  sheltered  by  the  Wolds 
flfon  the  nortlMBal^  have  en  eariier  dfanate  tma  ^  dii- 
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triett  iMHcr  the  m«,  although  the  IhMt  and  snow  are  or 

more  continuance  in  vrinter.  The  sea  air  tends  to  keep  a 
more  resfular  temperature,  cooling  the  summer  heats,  and 
moderatinc;  the  cold  frosty  winds  in  winter.  Chalk  forms 
a  principal  portion  of  the  substratum  of  the  southern  part 
of  the  uland.  but  disappears  in  a  bold  lofty  front  to  the 
north  of  this  Riding,  it  oeeupied  a  great  portion  of  the 
oentre  of  this  Riding  ftnm  the  Humber  to  Flamborough 
Head. 

The  soil  of  the  Wolds  is  a  hght  friable  calcareous  loam 
over  a  chalk  rubble,  which  coven*  the  solid  mass  of  i  halk. 
There  are  flints  in  the  soil,  but  not  of  such  a  size  and  m 
such  quantities  as  in  other  challv  districts  in  the  south.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Humber  there  are  above  14,(KK)  acres  of 
warp  land,  a  etiff  clay  of  extraordinary  fertility.  [VVarp- 
uraj  A  certain  proportion  of  fine  sand  in  the  warp  is 
eiaeotial  to  its  ^reiUest  fertility.  Sunk  Island,  now  a  most 
feiiile  spot,  was  onci'  a  mere  sand-bank  in  Iht-  H'lmbcr. 
It  now  contains  471H,)  acres  of  ferlik-  land  :  a  chajiel  has 
been  erected  upon  it,  and  the  embankments  arc  cradually 
inereasim;.  It  is  now  a  part  of  the  coast,  although  ships 
once  used  to  sail  round  if.  To  make  up  for  this  increase 
of  land,  the  sea  has  gradually  carried  away  whole  villages 
and  farms  alu:)i;  the  eastern  coast  from  Bndlington  Bay  to 
the  Spurn  I'oint.  a  distance  of  37  miles. 

A  lar^e  tract  of  poor  sandy  land  extends  in  a  north-west 
direction  from  South  Cave  nearly  to  Ynik.  Parallel  to 
this  and  along  the  Ouse  lies  a  tract  of  a  very  fertile  allu- 
viil  soil,  fit  for  any  kind  of  a^rricultural  produce.  In  the 
vale  of  Derwant  the  aoil  vaiice  greatly.  The  East  Riding 
is  very  well  watered ;  the  Derwent,  heing  navisrable  from 

its  junction  \vill)  the  Ouac  to  Malton.  ijrcatly  facilitntps 
its  c'jmmunicationN.  The  raih\ay  lately  made  from  Hull 
to  York  IS  a  i^reat  ;u1v:iii1:il:"  to  trade,  althoufl;h  the  Oiisc 
forms  a  ready  communication  for  heavy  goods  from  York 
to  the  Hnmbcr.  There  are  aeveral  amaller  liTer*^  but  not 
ao  navigable. 

The  nuriDt  in  the  East  Riding  are  of  eonaiderable  extent, 

and  so  are  the  e>!ates.  The  '.armhousea  are  comfortable, 
except  in  the  Wolds,  where  they  are  of  a  very  inferior  kind, 
excepting  those  which  have  been  erected  within  a  few 
years  by  judicious  landlords;  but  the  application  of  fancy 
styles,  Mich  as  the  Gothic  or  Eltiabetnan,  to  farmhouses 
and  labourers'  cottages,  justly  exposes  tlie  proprietors  to 
ridicule,  bein^  quite  incongruous.  The  labourers'  cottages 
are  jrt  in  rally  comfortable,  and  chalk  is  a  cheap  material 
to  bnilLl  thcui  witii,  besides  beiui;  dry  and  wholesome. 

Lt  aHi's  are  not  iTi.itially  granted, ^iit  a  tenant  who  pays 
his  rent  and  cultivates  well  is  seldom  turned  out.  In  very 
fertile  soils  tUa  vuf  be  of  leal  oonaequence ;  but  no  in- 
ferior soil  was  ever  permanentlj  improved  without  the 
aeenrity  of  a  lease.  Agreements  in  writing  with  special 
conditions  are  very  general,  in  onler  to  avoid  disputes 
arising  from  veihai  iitrrceuu  nls.  The  rotations  antl  suc- 
cession of  crops  in  the  Kast  Kulin);;  arc  similar  on  similar 
soils  to  those  in  the  Noith  Riding,  and  need  not  l>e  re 
peated  here.  The  wheat  is  usually  mown  with  a  cradle- 
aeythe.  The  produce  on  the  best  soils  is  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  per  acre ;  sometimes  eonsiderably  more. 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  harvesting  of  oats  in  this 
Riding,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  oats  are  cut  by  the 
sickle,  as  wheal  is  elsewhere :  the  sluaNes  are  tied  loosely 
very  near  to  the  corn,  and  the  butts  are  sjin  ad  out  and  set 
singly  and  upright;  so  that  the  wind  readily  finds  access 
to  dry  them.  Some  time  alter  a  fresh  band  is  made,  and 
the  first  sheaf  is  tied  round  the  middle,  wlule  Che  upper 
band  is  loosened ;  this  serves  to  bind  the  next  sheaf,  and 
so  on.  There  is  a  tittle  extra  labour  in  this  mode  of  tying, 
but  ll  is  well  repaid  in  a  moist  climate  by  the  condition  in 
which  the  oats  thus  treated  are  stacked,  and  by  the  good- 
ne.«  of  the  straw,  which  otherwise  often  acijuires  a  musty 
laste  in  the  stack,  even  if  the  oats  are  not  iigured. 

Beans  are  a  profitable  crop  in  the  heavy  soils  of  this 
lUding.  The  old  rotation  used  to  be,  fallow,  wheat,  beans ; 
and  where  sufficient  manure  could  be  obtained  from  the 
stock  fed  on  the  crass  land  and  on  hay  in  winler,  it  was 
not  unprofitable.  The  tallows  w  ere  w  eii  worked,  manured, 
and  limed,  and  the  crops  acre  irood,  while  the  land  was 
improvinir ;  but  a  better  practice  luu  succeeded,  which  is, 
to  take  the 'beans  first,  plant  or  drill  then  in  wide  rows, 
and  horse-hoe  them  rapeMedly.  No  crop  pays  better  on 
heav^  land  for  manure  and  lune,  and  the  wheat  sown  im- 
mediately after  is  generally  good.  If  the  beana  are  kept 


very  clean,  the  lUlow  becomes  unneccssaiy,  and  may  be 
deferred  until  the  state  tft'  the  land  absolutely  requires  it. 
This  improved  practice  however  is  by  no  means  generally 
adopted;  and  in  some  i  f  l!ie  richer  soils  in  IIowde4i>hire 
beans  are  still  sown  thick  and  broadcast,  so  that  hoeing 
them  is  out  of  the  question,  and  the  crop  is  often  choktd 
with  sow-thistle  and  other  rank  weeds,  which  abound  in 
such  stnls.  No  wheat  can  be  expected  after  aneh  a  cnqp^ 
and  a  &llow  is  indispensable.  Spring  tares  are  aomctiTnes 
sown  with  the  beans,  in  the  proportion  of  half  a  bushel  to 
three  and  a  lialf  of  beans.  The  seeds  are  easily  separated 
by  the  sieve  when  threshed.  This  mixture  is  Rood  when 
beans  are  sown  to  bo  cut  up  ijrecn,  to  give  the  piirs  and 
cattle  ;  a  very  excellent  practice,  which  ought  to  be  more 
common  on  heavy  soils.  The  weeds  then  are  choked,  and 
have  no  time  to  ripen  their  seeds,  and  the  KHMind  may  be 
admirably  prepared  for  wheat  by  a  bastard  Mlow,  as  tt  is 
usually  called. 

Ilape  is  estenMvcly  prown  in  Holdi  rncss  l)oth  for  sheep 
feed  and  lor  seed  :  in  the  first  case  it  is  triMcrally  suc- 
ceeded by  wheat ;  in  the  latter,  by  oats.  The  time  of  sow- 
ing is  about  tht  middle  of  June  ;'  t  he  quantity  of  seed  half 
a  peck  per  acre.  Rape  and  cole  seed  are  often  con- 
founded, but  the  rape  shoots  up  straight  stems,  and  is 
better  calculated  to  be  fed  ofT:  the  cole-seed  makes  the 
best  oil  at  the  mill.  If  rape  be  sown  early  in  spring,  it  will 
seed  the  same  year:  c':'ic  is  a  decided  biennial.  About 
Hedon,  Patrington,  Siuik  Island,  and  other  rich  warp- 
lands,  much  cole-seed  and  rapc-sced  me  raised,  which 
are  sent  to  the  oU-miUs  at  Hull.  On  breaking  up  the 
sheep-walks  on  the  Wolds  rape  is  often  sticceasfiilly 
ifrown;  but  it  maybe  doubted  if  so  exliaustintr  a  crop 
l)e  not  too  much  for  thin  ywor  lands  which  have  only 
the  tempoiary  riehiuss  produced  by  the  roots  of  grasses, 
and  arc  readily  exhausted.  The  organic  matter  cannot 
well  be  restored  bv  manure  from  the  distance  of  the  WoU 
pastures  from  the  homesteads  and  villagM. 
Sainfoin  has  been  introduced  wherever  the  anbaoil  Is 

chalk,  where  it  is  ati  iti\n!ii;iMe  plant.  The  mode  of  cul- 
tivating; saiiiioiii  luLs  bel  li  lully  L;iven  in  Su'icutv — Agn- 
etiiture  of,  to  which  we  refer.  Potutoes  are  very  cxten 
sively  cultivated  in  Holderness  and  lluwdenshire.  Those 
gnxiwn  upon  the  wwp  lands  arc  piefened  in  the  London 
marke^  to  those  grown  on  the  sandy  soils.  The  best  sorts 
have  been  longlcnown  by  the  names  of  Red-nose  kidney, 
Flat  white.  Purple  kidni'v,  and  Cape  kidney  :  the  Green 
top  and  Ox  noble  are  very  productive,  but  better  suited  to 
feed  cattle  with  than  for  the  talile.  Th^  are  eoltivated*  as 
we  described,  in  the  North  Ruling. 

Swedish  turnips,  cabbages,  anti  carrots  are  grown  in  the 
soils  which  suit  them,  with  much  advantage  for  fcediqg 
cattle  and  sheep  in  winter. 

Buckwheat  is  advantageously  grown  in  the  sandy  soiU: 
it  is  sown  in  June  and  reaped  in  (October:  it  draws  litlk 
from  the  soil,  and  is  an  cxeelU  nt  snuitliererofwccda* which 
makes  it  a  good  preparation  for  turnips. 

In  the  East  Hiding  the  proportion  cf  t^iiiss  land  on  the 
firms  ia  much  less  than  in  the  other  Ridings.  Mont  of  the 
pastures  have  been  ploughed  up,  even, on  the  Wolda ;  and 
those  only  which  lie  low  along  the  rivers  have  been  left  as 
permanent  meadows.  The  salt-marshes  along  the  sea  are 
ver)'  useful,  especially  tn  .■cciivei'  linrsis  which  ha\e  beer: 
over-worked :  sheep  likewise  get  fat  on  them  after  n  time, 
the  first  effect  of  the  salt  pasture  being  to  purge  them  :  but 
once  recovered  ftora  this  salutary  prepaiwion,  they  iatten 
ramdly. 

There  is  but  little  timber  in  this  Riding,  either  in  woods 
or  hedge-rows.  The  Wolds  arc  naturally  quite  bare  of 
trees,  and  in  the  nch  alluvial  soi!s  the  tenants  and  jiro- 

f)rietors  have  generally  been  wise  enough  not  to  plant  the 
ledgc  rows.   Some  plantations  have  been  ibtnad  oa  tiie 
Woid^  but  they  contain  Uttle  useful  timber. 

Draininit,  on  a  very  extensive  scale,  tuia  been  done  in 
Holderness  and  other  flat  and  low  parts  of  the  Riding,  by 
which  low  and  marshy  grounds  have  been  rendered  fertile* 
Works  have  been  erected  at  irrcat  expeiiM'  ini  h  r  the  au- 
thority of  several  acts  of  parliament.  Uom  17lj2  to  the 
present  day.  In  1811  the  sum  expended  on  the  drainage 
of  two  levels,  the  one  extending  from  P\>sten  to  Barmston, 
and  containing  2 13G  acres,  and  the  other  from  the  same 
point  to  Wincolmlee  near  Hull,  containing  10,432  acres, 
amounted  already  to  135,U00/.,  the  interest  of  which  was  ^ 
barely  repaid  by  the  improved  value  of  the  land  drained. 
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Thk  iapKa  mm»  wmt  of  otn  wad  •eoawny  in  the  COIII~ 

missionere,  and  something  like  jobbing  in  the  contractors. 
The  dminasrcof  10,500 acres,  called  the  Hertlbni  and  Dcr- 
went  drainaije,  part  of  wliich  is  in  the  East  l^dinir,  cost 
Mfilil.,  or  about  4/.  prr  acre  only.  This  Days  the  pro- 
prietor* 21  per  cent,  on  their  uutlay.  Other  leM  CXtaMhre 
draioages  have  been  executed,  much  to  the  impmifeiDeiit 
of  the  oountiy.  * 

Near  the  sca-coiu-t  irrrrh  or  sea-wpcd  i.-.  very  extensively 
tiM'd  for  manure  ;  ami  allcr  a  stonn  the  farraera"  carts  may 
fie  seen  busily  employed  at  low  water  to  collect  it.  Il  is 
laid  in  heaps,  wliere  it  soon  ternieiitri.  and,  as  soon  us  i» 
coavenient*  u  caj-ricd  on  the  land ;  if  lelt  to  rot,  it  would 
waite  awar  and  be  of  UtUe  use.  The  Iresher  it  ii  earned 
on  the  land  the  better.  It  is  excellent  fortumipc.  Bones 

are  now  exteasively  used  on  the  Hcliter  soils,  and  many 
C4ri;oea  are  annually  iinporleil  from  tlie  Cunlincnl  into  the 
port  of  Hull  fur  this  sole  purpose. 

Holderncss  cattle  have  been  mentioned  before,  and 
scarcely  any  other  breed  is  found  in  the  East  Hiding;. 
ITiey  arc  evidently  of  Dutch  origin,  perhaps  through  Hoi- 
stein,  where  they  nave  also  been  introduced  from  Holland. 
When  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  breediiii;  of  the 
heifers,  they  arc  a  finer  race  than  the  Dutch,  with  less 
bone  and  better  proportions ;  whetlicr  the  quantity  of  milk 
il  increased,  is  not  quite  so  sure  ;  but  the  fatting  qualities 
certainly  are,  which  are  of  more  importance  in  a  dietiict 
where  breeding  «nd  fttting  stock  ia  genctally  preferred  to 
dairj'ing. 

On  the  rich  pastures  the  improved  Leicester  l)rLL'J  uf 
sheep  is  ibund  the  most  profitable  ;  on  the  Wolds  the 
Sooin-downs  have  been  introduced  with  great  success  : 
cfooaes  have  been  attempted,  but,  on  the  wlmie,  the  pure 
Inveds  pay  best  for  their  Ibod. 

No  part  of  "Rnirlaiul  produces  so  fine  and  valual)le 
hor.ses  as  the  Ka.-t  and  North  Kidinirs  of  Yorkshire.  We 
liave  mentioned  the  Cleveland  bays.  Tlie  introduction  of 
full  blood  into  this  breed  has  produced  some  clever  hunters, 
which  haTC  been  sold  at  hii;h  prices  ;  but  for  the  carriage 
many  still  prefer  the  pure  Cleveland  bays  without  a  ciosa. 
They  are  compact,  hardy,  and  of  good  courage,  and  can 
.stand  a  hard  day's  work  better  than  the  half-bred  liorses, 
which  require  much  good  groonuni^.  Anutlier  cross 
which  has  been  attempted,  and  whu  li  must  be  altogether 
reprobated,  is  that  with  the  large  Lineulu:>iiirc  hairy-legged 
cart-horse.  This  is  unite  incongruous,  destroying  the  very 
point  in  which  the  Cleveland  bays  «M«1,  whaeb  ia  the  ab- 
sence of  hair  (torn  the  legs,  and  the  neat  clean  Inolc  which 
the  jet  blacl<.  4iinir.;r,  ami  str.ooth  appearance  of  the  skin 
on  the  fetlocks  gives  thi-m.  The  a^iicultural  labourers 
are  well  off  in  general  in  the  East  Riding:  they  often 
board  with  the  farmers,  and  are  at  work  early  and  late. 
When  their  wages  tempt  labourers  from  other  counties  to 
5eck  work  here,  they  soon  find  that  they  have  not  so 
ca&y  a  life  as  they  imagined,  and  few  men  of  other  coun- 
ties  can  compe'e  with  the  Yorkshiieman  in  task-work. 
The  abundance  of  fuel  in  mo^t  districts  is  a  great  advan- 
tage to  the  poor. 

The  following  are  the  fairs  in  the  East  Riding:— Ald- 
hreni^h.  Sept.  4 ;  Beverley,  Thur.  before  Feb.  28,  Holy 
Thnr  ,  July  .'>,  Nov.  .'»,  Wed.  before  April  6,  or  on  the  6th, 
W'cd.  belore  May  13,  or  on  the  1.3th,  Wed.  before  Sept. 
14,  or  on  the  14th.  Wed.  before  Dec  '23  ;  Brandes-burlon, 
May  1&;  Bridlington,  Mon.  bef.  Whit-Sunday,  Oct.  21  ; 
Hedon.  Feb.  14,  Aug.  2.  Sept.  26,  Nov.  17  (a  market  for  fat 
cattle  eveiy  alternate  Mondar) ;  Hornsea,  Aug.  12,  Dec. 
17 ;  HoiKlen.2nd  Tues.  after  Jan.  11,  Thes.  before  April  5, 
2nd  Tues.  after  .Tuly  11.  Oct.  2  (a  great  fair  for  horses); 
Hull,  Oct.  11  I  horses  :  Hnnmanby.  May  6.  Oct.  29 ;  Kil- 
hani,  AiiLT.  '21,  Nov.  12  ;  Little  Driffield,  Ea.stcr-Monday, 
Whit-.Monday,  Aug.  26,  Sept.  19 ;  N.  DrifReld,  May  4 ; 
North  Trodington.  July  10,  Oct.  2;  P.drington.  March 
28,  July  18.  Dec.  (i ;  Pocklington,  March  7  (if  leap-year, 
March  6),  May  6,  Aug.  5,  Not.  8  (large  fwrs  (br  sheep 
.ind  cattle  -,  South  ('ave.  Trinity  Monday;  Stanil'ird 
Brill  ire.  Dec.  I  (large  fair  for  Scotch  cattle);  Weighton 
;  M.arket},  May  14.  Sept.  25  (OIM  of  the  largest  sbeep-iairs 
in  the  north  of  England  . 

llie  West  Riding  oC  Yorkshire  is  situstod  lienly  in  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  but,  from  its  numerous  riven  ud 
eanats,  has  a  ftee  intcrcourae  with  the  east  and  west  oossts. 
On  tlu  fa,st  it  has  thr  Ainsty  of  York  and  the  East  Riding, 
(ram  which  it  is  separated  by  the  nvcr  Ouse.  Tlio  coun- 
P.C  No.  1760. 


ties  of  Nottingham  and  Derby  are  on  the  sooth,  rad  on  the 

west  arc  those  of  Lancashire,  Chester,  and  Westmoreland. 
The  North  Hiding  forms  its  northern  boundaiy.  It  is  ur» 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  4^  from  north  to  south.  Hid 
contains  about  1,SUO,000  acres  of  land. 

In  so  great  m.  via/t  tlw  soil  and  climate  natiually 
VBiy.  It  w  in  geneni  diy  and  healthy.  The  eastern  and 
Bonhem  portiom  are  similar  to  the  Ridfau^  so  ntnated, 
while  the  west  partakes  of  the  moist  and  hilly  nature  of  the 
counties  Ijorden on  the  Atlantic.  We  have  entered  so 
fully  on  tlie  agnculture  of  the  North  and  Rast  Hidinsr.  that 
we  shall  only  observe  that  a  great  part  of  the  West  Riding 
is  in  pasture,  the  arable  land  being  chiefly  found  on  the 
noftheni  and  eastern  portion,  where  it  is  cultivated  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  adjoining  Ridings.  An  ela- 
borate accnunt  of  the  West  Itiding  was  drawn  up  from  the 
on^'inal  suivey  made  in  1793  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Brown  of  Maikle,  to  wlndi  we  must  reier 
for  particulars. 

As  grazing  is  well  understood  in  this  Biding,  uraeh  cattle 
is  purchased  to  be  fatted  here,  but  not  many  are  bred ;  con- 
sequently a  much  greater  variety  may  be  observed  in  the 
stock  than  in  the  other  Ridiii'is.  The  manufactures,  wliich 
have  rapidly  sprung  up,  and  cause  a  great  dem,»ud  for 
butcher's  meat,  are  a  great  encouragement  to  tlie  grazier. 
The  grass  will  nearly  fatten  an  ox  in  summer,  which  for^ 
merly  would  have  been  considered  as  quite  ripe  llgir  tho 
butcher ;  but  with  the  addition  of  turnips  and  nay  in  au- 
tumn they  are  made  very  fat,  especially  with  the  help  of 
liiisnd  cakes,  which  is  sometimes  succeeded  by  oatmeal 
and  hay  for  the  last  10  days,  in  order  to  avoid  tlie  flavour 
which  some  very  delicate  palates  discover  in  beef  fed  with 
oiW  food.  Maiw  hms  ace  fiUted  in  tlus  Riding,  the  bans 
beuiff  eored  fbr  uw  Condon  market,  while  the  filtches  ave 
readily  disposed  of  among  the  manufacturers,  who  never 
find  bacon  too  fat.  Thistiding  was  formerly  better  wooded 
than  the  rest  of  Yorkshire;  but  the  forests  have  been  de- 
stroyed, and  the  land  divided  and  cultivated.  There  is  a 
considerable  demand  for  oak  and  ash  of  small  sixe  for  the 
use  Of  the  mines  and  colUertes.  Much  land  in  the  Riding 
is  fit  fbr  little  else  than  planting  firs  and  larch,  and  wliara 
the  latter  wood  has  thriven  considerable  profit  hM  been 
made  in  a  few  years  by  well-manaireil  plantations. 

The  properties  and  farms  in  the  \\  ist  liiding  are  gene- 
rally smaller  than  in  the  other  Ridings,  and  there  are  more 
freeholden.  which  is  not  so  favourable  to  improvements  as  if 
thmr  ware  ofjNaterextent»aadhtld  on  kaite  under  libemi 
landlords.  The  small  freeholder  has  eeldom  capital  to  lay 
out  on  his  land,  and.  having  no  rent  to  make  up,  is  fatis- 
tied  if  his  farm  teeds  turn  and  his  family,  which  it  ollen 
docs  but  scantily,  alter  very  hard  labour,  such  as  a  taaaak 
holding  a  large  farm  would  disdain  to  submit  to. 

The  following  are  the  fairs  and  markets  in  the  West 
Riding: — Aberford,  last  Wednesday  in  April,  last  Wednes- 
day in  May,  last  Wednesday  in  October,  Wednesday  after 
St.  Luke's,  October  18;  Adwalton,  .lanuary  26,  February  26, 
Thursday  in  Easter  week,  Tliursday  fortnight  after  Easter, 
Thursday  month  after  Easter,  Whit-Tliursday,  and  every 
Thursday  fortnight  after  Michaelmas  for  horses,  tattle, 
&c. ;  Bobughbndge,  April  27,  July  22,  October 28  (bonea 
and  cattle);  BamsTey,  last  Wednmlay  in  February  pre- 
ce<ling  28th,  if  28th  is  a  Wednesday  then  the  Wednesday 
before  May  12,  October  10  ;  Bawtry,  Holy  Thursday.  Old 
Martinmas,  November  22  ;  Bingley,  Januaiy  25,  August  25, 
26,27;  Bradford,  March  14,  15,  June  28,  29,  30,  cattle, 
December  20, 21. 22,  hogs  \  Bentham,  June  24,  caUle ;  Brad- 
field,  June  17t  I)ec.  ^  swine ;  Cawoed,  May  12,  Dee.  19 ; 
Clapham,  St.  Matthew,  September  21  ;  Doncaster,  April 
5,  Auffustij,  November  2G,  Monday  belore  Old  Candlemas- 
day  :  Dewsbury.  Wedr,esiiay  b<  Iore  May  12,  Wednesday 
October  10;  Gargravc,  December  11;  Gisbum,  Easter- 
Mondaj',  Monday  lortnight  after  Easter-Monday,  month 
after  Easter,  and  Saturday  after  that;  HaUfax,  June  24; 
Holmsworth,  May  24 ;  Ingleton,  November  17;  Keightley, 
May  8.  November  8 ;  Knaresborouph,  Wednesday  after 
.lan'iiary  24,  Wednesda\  alter  March  l'2.  May  G,  Wednes- 
day alter  August  12,  .^^ol,day  alter  Oetober  10,  Dtceinber 
13;  Lee  or  Leegan,  August  24,  September  17 ;  Leeds, 
.July  10;  November  8;  Otlej',  August  1,  November  15; 
Penistone,  Thursday  before  February  28,  last  'lliursday  ia 
March,  TViesday  before  Old  May-day.  Thursday  after 
Michaclmaii-dny  ;  Pontefract,  first  Saturday  in  Dci  t  inber, 
first  Satuiday  after  December  5,  Candlemas  laii,  tirst 
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SMturday  after  Febrtuuy  13,  firat  Saturday  after  September 
12,  Satttidays  b^bra  Palm-Sundur,  tow-Sundav,  and 
Trinity-atoiday,  Aom  of  hortM,  February  6;  Ripley, 
August  2.'),  26,  27,  Thursday  after  January  34,  Thursday 
al^er  March  21 ;  Ripon.  May  12,  13,  fiist  Thursday  in 
June,  Holy  Thursday,  tir>t  Thursday  alter  Aii?u-.t  22, 
November  22;  Hothtram,  Whit-Monday,  December  1; 
Sedbergh,  March  2<J,  October  2y ;  Selby.  Ea-ter-Tuesday. 
Jane  22,  Uctobw  10 ;  Settle.  Tuesday  before  Palm-Sunda^r, 
Thursday  beSon  Oood-FHday,  every  other  Friday  till 
Whit-Sanday,  April  2«,  Auffust  18  to  21.  first  Tuesday 
alter  October  27  .  Sheffield,  Tuesday  alter  Trinity-Sunday, 
November  2H  ;  Sherbum.  Octiiher  U  ;  Slaidbum,  Fclnuii y 
14,  April  1.J,  August  1,  October  2it;  Snaith,  last  Finluy  m 
April,  Aufnut  10;  Thorne,  first  Monday.  Tuesday.  \V.  i  ^ 
day  after  July  lU  aame  days  after  October  11 ;  Topclitte, 
Juifj  17, 18;  wakeiold,  July-  4  and  ft,  November  11  and 
12  (if  on  Sunday,  Saturday  before):  Wetherby,  Holy 
Thunday,  August  5,  November  22;  Whitirilt,  July  12. 

Dim'ions,  Townt,  Jf-c. — Yorkshire  is  divided  into  the 
E»tl  lUdinjj;,  North  Riding,  and  West  Riding.  The  East 
Biding  is  divided  into  the  wajMjntake*  of  Buckrose.  Dicker- 
ingt  Harthill,  Holdemess,  Howdcnshire,  and  Ouse  and 
DarWHit.  The  North  Riding  is  divided  into  the  wapen- 
takct  of  Allertonahire,  Birdforth,  Bulmer.  East  Gilfing, 
West  GilUnir,  Hallikeld,  East  Hanic>  West  Hang,  Pickering 
Lythe,  Rye<iale,  and  the  libertiee  of  lAngbaurgh  and 
Whitby  Strand.  The  West  Riding  is  divided  into  the 
wapentakes  of  Agbrigg.  Barkstone  Ash,  Claro.  Morley, 
Oscoldcross,  Skyrack,  Staincliff  and  Ewcross.  Staincross, 
StnJbrth  aiid  Tickhill,  and  the  liberty  of  Ripon.  The 
Ubeity  of  St.  Peter  of  York  (whieh  eorapriaea  ftl  nlaeee 
or  parts  of  placet  in  the  East  Riding,  42  in  the  North 
Biding,  2.'>  m  the  West  Riding,  and  7  in  the  City  and 
Ainstv  of  York  ;  has,  by  virtue  of  an  Act  5  and  6  Wm. 
IV.,  cap.  7tj,  been  abolisned  for  all  civil  inirposcs,  thoni,'li  I 
its  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  remains  the  same.  The 
Aiiibty  of  the  cilf  of  York  has  been  annexed  to  the 
Wcat  Riding  as  a  wamntake;  thooch  for  electoral  pur- 
poses it  is  jomed  nHn  the  Nevtii  Ridiiuf.  The  wapen- 
takrs,  whuh  are  similar  to  the  hundreds  of  the  other 
Englisli  ct)unttes,  are  divided  into  pari-nhes  and  town- 
ships. The  following  places  are  describi  d  in  hejiarate 
articles: — BxaMSLBY,  Bawtry,  Bxvkrley,  Hi>(;i.k\,  Bo- 
■ew— uUMi  and  Aldborocoh.  Braokok[>,  HKioi.ir4a> 
tov,  Diwumnr.  Domcaitu,  UAurAX,  HuootuuriKLo^ 
HoUit  Lane,  PoimtfKAcr,  RicmioNDv  Itipoiv,  Roran* 
■am;  ScARuriRot'nH,  W.^KF.nELD,  WnrrBT,  and  Yorx. 
The  other  towns  of  mo^t  importance  are  the  following: — 

Abc  rlord,  a  small  town  in  the  West  Ridinir,  in  the  wa- 
pentake of  Skyrack  and  parish  of  Aberford,  1H.'>  miles  from 
London  and  15  miles  south-west  from  York.  The  town 
ooaoita  ehiefljr  of  a  long  street  on  the  south  side  of  the 
irrcr  Cock.  The  P<|riHi  church  has  accommodation  for 
about  600  persora.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  deanery 
of  the  City  and  Ainsty,  adfl  the  diocese  of  York,  and  in  the 
gilt  of  Oru'l  '  'ollei,'0,  bxi'nni,  and  of  the  net  animal  value  of 
SOW.  In  1833  there  were  three  daily  schools,  one  of  which 
wae  a  national  school  containing  90  children,  partly  sup- 
ported by  an  endowment  of  lOl.  a  year  given  by  Laay 
BKnbela  Hastings.  The  popolatkm  of  the  towiwiip  in 
1881  was  644 ;  in  1841  it  was  782. 

Askem,  a  village  in  the  parish  of  Campsall,  of  some 
celebrity  for  it-s  sulphuieou*  waters.  It  is  siluiiti-d  in  the 
West  Riding,  wajn-ntake  of  UsgoldCross,  7  miles  north 
of  Doncaster  and  9  south  of  Pontefract.  There  are 
two  good  hotels,  and  numerous  lodging-houses  for  the  ac- 
coMWodation  of  viiitoit.  The  village  is  tmllt  on  the  ei^t 
of  a  rocky  deeltvtty,  and  bordcia  on  an  extensive  plain 
whieh  spreads  eztensiTcly  to  iStx  north  and  east.  The 
geological  and  the  natural  and  topoc^raphical  features  of 
the  neighbourhood,  which  are  not  without  interest,  arc  de- 
scribed in  Dr.  Lankester'.s  'Abkern."  Tlic  earliest  notice 
of  the  Askem  waters  occurs  in  a  w  ork  by  Dr.  Short,  pub- 
Itebed  in  1734.  There  are  several  welU,  and  Dr.  Lankestcr 
•aaljied  tlia  waten  of  six  of  them.  Tlie  mell  lesemblea 
that  of  tiie  linrings  of  a  gnn-barrel,  and  when  taken  fl-om 

llie  spring  the  wafer  is  bright  and  .vjinrklinir.  but  assumes  a 
milky  appeal  iince  allcr>tajuiinga'»ht)rt  tntu-,  ;itul  as'ii^lil  (ilni 
collt'cts  oiiits  Mirliice  ;  il' allowed  to  stimd  lor  .'.i-vci-.i.l  hii.it-.. 
the  cloudiness  increaj>es,  and  a  precipitate,  which  is  comiKJsvd 
of  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  traces  of  sulphur, 
flUli  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  Chemioal  tests  indioato 


the  existence  of  .sulphuretted  hydiugt  n,  or  hydro-sulphuric 
acid  gas.  The  temperature  is  not  higher  than  that  of  the 
springs  in  the  neij^bonrfiood.  Drinxing  the  waters  and 

the  iisf  of  them  in  Imtlis  hnve  been  very  efficacious  in 
rheuiudtism,  gout.  cutiURouii  diseiiM's,  indigestion,  para- 
lysis or  jmlsy,  and  sc.rn'.uhi.  A  15ath-(  "liarity  w;is  esta- 
blished in  1825  for  i  nahling  {Hjor  persons  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benelit  ul  the  waters.  The  number  of  cases 
admitted  from  1832  to  1840  was  1004.  the  greater  number 
of  whom  were  tor  rheumatism.  On  the  day  when  the 
census  was  taken  in  1841,  -there  were  131  strangeia  who 
had  come  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  Including 
^ti:inL'<'rs,  the  population  was  only  4C8.  Tlie  only  place  of 
worship  is  aWesleyan  Methodist  chapel ;  the  buildfing  was 
intended  to  be  used  by  different  sects. 

Askrigg  is  a  market-town  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
Aysgarlhi  wapentake  of  West  Hang,  and  liberty  of  Rich- 
mondshire,  in  the  North  Riding.  It  is  situated  in  Wenaley- 
d^e,  near  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Ure,  about  241  miles 
from  London,  .W  miles  nuilh-west  of  York,  and  17  or  IH 
miles  south-west  of  Richmond.  The  church  is  an  antient 
edifice  dedicated  to  St.  Oswald,  and  Baines  says  that  there 
is  an  ash-tree  growing  out  of  the  roof  of  the  vestry.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  patronage  of  the  vicar 
of  Aysgartn,  formerly  belonging  to  the  archdeaconry  of 
Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  deanery 
of  Catterick.  archdeaconry  of  Richiiioud,  and  diocese 
of  Ripon.  with  a  gross  income  of  110/.  There  a  mar- 
kit  on  TluirsJay,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  11th,  I  jth.  and 
17th  of  May,  the  first  Thurvlay  in  June,  and  the  2bth  and 
29th  of  October.  Askrigg  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  had  a  population  of  TV  in  1831,  and  727  in  1841 ;  but 
in  the  population  returns  of  1841  it  is  stated  that  the  town- 
ship  of  Askrigg  includes  the  hamlets  of  NewluLr^in,  Nappa* 
and  Woodhall,  while  the  cliiipelry  toaipiibcs  Askngg, 
H;iinljri(L'f.  mid  Low  .\l»!:iof>itie,  aiul  has  a  totai  popula- 
tion of  l(i'J8.  In  Uie  township  are  >i\  aliushou«es  for  poor 
widows,  founded  in  1807  by  Christopher  Alderson,  IImj., 
and  the  free  grammai>school  of  Yorebndge,  founded  in 
the  forty-third  year  of  Elisabeth  by  Anthony  Beaaon,  witti 
an  endowment  of  64i'.  lOv.  per  annum.  Tliis  is  a  polling- 
place  for  the  North  Hiding.  The  neighbouring  moorland 
countiy  is  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  contains  some  fine 
waterfalls,  of  which  may  b«  mentioned  Millgili  Force, 
Whitfield's  Force,  and,  farther  up  the  dale,  about  five 
miles  lh>m  Askrigg,  Hard  row  Force,  where  the  water  falls 
In  a  vast  sheet  a  vertical  height  of  09  ftet,  and  then  rashes 
for  300  yanls  along  a  rocky  chasm  or  ravine  niiriTiu'  the 
hanl  frost  of  1740-1  a  prodigious  iciclL  ',\a.->  loruKd  here, 
of  the  whole  height  of  tin-  lall.  There  a;  e  lead-mines  IB 
the  neighbourhood,  hut  tluy  are  not  very  jirodudive. 

Bedalc  is  a  mark*  t-tow n  and  parish,  chiefly  in  the  wa- 
pentake of  East  Hang,  but  partly  in  that  of  HalUkeld.  in 
the  liberty  of  RiehmondshiTe,  and  the  North  Riding  of  tiie 
county.  The  town,  which  is  tolerably  well  built,  is  Mtunti  d 
in  a  nch  valley,  upon  the  stream  called  Bedale-beck.  w  hich 
flows  into  the  Swale,  about  224  miles  liuin  London,  'M 
miles  north  west  from  York,  miles  north-east  from 
Masham,  atul  about  2  miles  west  of  lA»emingLane,  and 
the  surrounding  country  is  extremely  fertile.  The  church, 
which  is  a  spacious  Gothic  building,  Mveted  in  the  i^^gn 
of  Edward  III.,  is  dedicated  to  St.  GrMory ;  and  the  parmi, 
which  comprises  the  townships  of  Aiskew,  Burrel-with- 
Cowling,  t.'rakehall,  Firby,  and  l.Hn^tliornc,  the  town  of 
Bedale,  and  the  hamlet  of  Rands-grange,  is  a  rector)',  for- 
merly in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of 
Chester,  but  now  in  the  deanery  of  Catterick,  arch- 
deaconry of  Richmond,  and  diooese  Of  Ripon,  with  a  grasa 
income  of  about  20UO/.  There  are  also  places  of  worship 
for  Roman  Catholics,  Bajiti.sts.  W' esleyans.  and  other  dia- 
sentei>,  and  several  schools,  some  of  whu  li  an'  partlv  sup- 
ported by  endowments.  There  is  a  well-attended  market 
on  Tuesday,  and  there  are  several  fairs,  a  list  of  which 
IS  given  under  Agriculture.  The  poor  of  Bedale  are  pro- 
vided for  bv  numerous  bequests,  and  among  the  chanties 
in  the  parish  are  an  hospital  for  six  poor  Man,  founded  in 
1698  by  Peter  Ssmwaies,  D.D.,  who  wasreetor  of  the  parish : 
an  hospital  for  three  ])oor  widows  foumled  bvHicliaid  ami 
Thoiiuus  Young,  in  16(j7  ",  and  ( 'lajJiam  s  Jiospiial  for  a 
niastt  r  and  six  aged  brethren.  Fioin  an  inscription  in  the 
church  it  would  appear  tha'  there  was  formerly  a  castle 
here,  built  by  Brian  Fit/ . Vim.  earl  of  AiuiimI,  in  tbo 
reign  of  Bdward  L,  and  it  is  said  that  than  ma  aoow  tnoaa 
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of  it  m  the  c:ar(K'n?iof  Hedale  Hall,  a  mansion  in  the  ncich- 
tKnirhood.  The  tower  of  tho  church,  which  hvlm  v  stn  iig, 
was  formerly  used  for  defence  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
population  of  the  township  of  Bedale  was  1206  in  1831, 
audi  1250  in  18il,  but  the  whole  twiih  ooatMntd,  at 
thow  dilw  iwDMliTdy,  2707  and  2808  inlHlnlulB.  The 
gg^MMont  fir  Um  iMdam  cf  BmI  HugaM  ImU  at 

Cave,  South,  so  calkd  to  distinguish  it  from  the  parish 
and  village  of  North  Cave,  whu  h  lies  a  little  to  the  north- 
west of  it,  is  a  parish  and  small  market-town,  partly  in  the 
bbeite  of  fi^  Peter  of  York,  and  portiy  in  the  UttDelev- 
Iteeeoii  dMrion  of  tho  wspentrice  oTHarthin,  in  the  Beet 

Ridin?.  about  !7"}  niilFi  from  I^onrlon.  27  tnili's  south-east 
of  York,  and  about  A  miles  nortli  ol  the  Hiimber,  near  tlie 
western  foot  of  the  Wolds.  The  parish  it  extensive,  and 
comprises  the  townships  of  South  Cave,  Broomileet,  and 
FkxBcet,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  1200  in  1831, 
■ad  18S2  in  19*h  laoloding  316  stianeeia  atteodiac  the 
eettlft-lUr  at  the  time  of  the  ceoNt.  The  KvWfaadii. 
charged  vicarage,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  peculiar  court 
ofSouth  Ciive,  with  a  gross  income  of  190/.  The  town 
contains  a  mat  chunli.  built  in  KiOl,  and  dedicated  to 
.^ll-Saicts,  several  places  of  worship  for  dissenten.  and  a 
partially-«ndowed  national  school.  The  Kill  Banking 
Conmanjr  hare  a  branch  theta,  end  petty  aeaiioM  are  held 
for  the  wapentake  of  Howdenshiie.  A  naritet,  ailwWeh 
mach  com  is  sold  for  distribution  by  the  Hnmber  and  its 
branche*,  is  held  on  Momlay,  and  there  is  a  fair  on  Trinity 
Monday.  Near  the  town  is  a  niiinsioii  called  Cave  ("aslle, 
formerly  iiilialtited  by  the  anccMnrs  of  (ieneral  Washmg- 
!i  n.  whi)-L  ;i"-£jrandfathcr  emisrrated  thence  in  l&if. 
The  population  of  the  township  of  South  Care  alone  wae 
833  in  lan,  and  MBS  in  1841,  with  Uw  etraageia  iimii> 
tioiiad  above,  or  992  without  them. 

Cawood,  a  small  town  in  the  West  Ridine.  in  the  wa- 
pentake of  Harkstone-Ash.  and  pari>h  of  (  Vlwoo  I,  1H2  ' 
miles  north  by  west  from  I^ondon,  and  10  mile^  south  from 
York.  The  town,  which  is  tolerably  well  built,  is  situated 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Onsp,  over  which  there  ia  a  ferry. 
There  is  a  manulacture  of  coanie  bH^gill|f  fbr  hops  and 
Mila,  but  little  elae.  The  church  has  aoeoaUDOdMloa  tar 
iboat  990  pereont :  the  living  is  a  perpetual  enmcy,  in  the 
pa  of  the  dean  and  chapter  ot'  York,  and  r>f  the  net  annual 
talue  of  118/.  The  population  of  the  parish  in  1H41  was 
llilR.  The  aielihisliii]'s  of  York  had  a  palace,  or  rather 
castle,  at  Cawooil  as  early  as  the  iUth  century ;  the  hall  was 
built  by  Archbishop  Bennet,  and  the  gate,  which  is  the 
onlv  piut  that  remaina,  by  Archbiahop  Kemp.  Wolaej 
had  been  miding  here  Ibr  some  months  when  ne  was  ar> 
rc>frd  nn  a  charire  of  treason  by  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
li!)d.  'i'he  castle  was  demolished  by  onler  of  parliament 
aftiT  the  civil  war  between  ( 'harles  I.  and  the  parliami  iit. 

Dnfliuld  (Great),  is  a  market-town  and  parish,  »uuated 
partly  in  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  but  principally 
m  the  Bainton-Beacon  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Hart- 
hill,  in  the  Bast  Riding.  The  town  is  pleasantly sitnated 

it  the  foot  of  the  Wo!d-s,  rear  otic  of  the  sources  of  the 
river  Hull,  about  ]!>;}  miles  ti<mi  i.Diulon.  26  miles  east  by 
norlh  from  York.  II  A  iniks  south-wcMt  of  Rndlinfrton,  and 
17  or  18  miles  north  by  west  of  Hull.  The  parish,  which 
contains,  besides  the  township  of  Gn  nt  Driffield,  the  cha- 
pelry  of  Little  Driffield,  and  the  township  of  Emsweli 
with  Kellejrthorpe,  is  a  diseharged  vicarage,  in  the  dioeese 
ef  York,  with  a  gross  income  of  154/. ;  and  the  church, 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  an  anticnt  stnictnre.  with  a 
comparatively  modern  steeple.  The  town  consists  chiefly 
ol  one  \ons:  street,  parallel  with  a  clear  trout-stream, 
which,  below  the  town,  is  enlarged  into  a  canal  for  com- 
munication with  Hull  by  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It 
ti  lighted  with  gas,  and  contains  chapels  for  Baptiite,  In* 
dependents,  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  several 
Sunday  and  other  schools,  a  mechanics'  institution,  and  a 
di^nsarv.  There  i*  also  a  lartje  workhouse  for  the 
Dnffield  tlniun,  which  embraces  -i'.i  parishes.  There  are 
several  branch  banfts  at  Driffield,  and  manufactures  of 
cantets,  woollens,  and  cotton  goods  are  carried  on  upon 
t  fimited  scale.  Agricultim  nowever  forms  the  cnief 
amort  of  the  town,  the  aiRTOunding  district  being  a 
fertiJe  com-eountry,  while  the  Driffield  Navigation  affords 
treat  facilities  for  exportation.  The  market  is  on  Tlnirs- 
(lav,  when  much  grain  is  sold ;  and  fairs  are  held  at  Little 
IhiSeld  on  Baiter-Mondar,  Whit-lfond^r>  tha  28lh  of 


August,  and  the  IWh  of  Sei)teniber.  Little  Driffield  was 
the  burial-place  ol  :i  i  i  Irhrated  NorthnmbiKui  king  named 
Alchlhd  or  Alfred,  who  died  here  in  :  niid  it  tea  b^tn 
repeatedly  stated  that  his  remains  were  Uw(  vtvered  entire, 
and  reHotcrred.  in  ITM;  but  Baioes  ahowa  that  this  stoiy 
Is  inoorrect  the  teareh  made  at  that  time  being  entirely 

fruitless.  (History,  Direrton/,  and  Gazt'ttfcr  t,f  tif'  C  tunty 
of  Yorky  vol.  ii.,  p.  li>4.  Tlie  neighbourhood  also  con- 
tains, at  the  hamlet  of  Danes  Hill,  a  e^reat  number  of 
tumuli,  supposed  to  be  the  monuments  of  Danish  chiefs 
who  fell  in  some  asgigeaient  near  the  towii,  but  not  lung 
aothentio is  koowa ooneeniiafrtlMM.  They  are aopularly 
eaBed  the  •  Danes'  QraTes.*  Tka  ehapelry  of  Uftle  Drif- 
field  lies  west  of  (5reat  Driffield,  and  the  living  is  a  perpe- 
tual curacy  annexed  to  the  latter.  The  church,  dedieattd 
to  St.  I'etiT,  %vas  rebuilt  in  1S<17  ;  and  thr-re  is  a  Wesleyan 
chapel.  'I'he  population  of  the  township  of  Great  Drifneld 
was  2660  in  1831,  and  8>28  in  1841,  including  68  in- 
mates of  the  mdihOMa ;  that  of  the  ohapelry 
of  littie  DriflMd,  88  In  tha  Ibnaerand  IMinthe  fetter 
year  ;  and  that  of  the  whole  parish  2854  and  3477  at  the 
same  periods.  Great  Driffield  is  a  pollinp-place  for  the 
East  Ridintr. 

Easingwould  is  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  wapen- 
take of  Bulmer.  in  the  North  lading,  al>out  20S  miles 
from  London,  13  miles  north  by  west  of  York,  and  11  miles 
east  bv  north  of  Boronghbridge.  The  parish  comprises  tile 
ehapelry  of  Raskelf,  and  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  in  tiie 
arclideaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  with  a 
eross  income  of  250/..  in  the  patronage  of  the  bisliop  ol 
Che.ster.  Easingwoiild  contains  places  of  worship  for 
Roman  Catholics,  Independents,  «jd  Primitive  and  Wes- 
leyan Methodists,  as  well  as  the  parish  church,  wluch 
•taads  on  an  eminence  above  the  town,  and  coramaads  aa 
axteosiva  view  over  the  antient  forest  of  Galtres  and  tha 
vale  of  Mowbray,  lliere  are  several  dailr  schools,  two  of 
which  are  endowed ;  a  workhonsc  for  the  Easlngwould 
Union,  which  comprises  29  parishes  ;  and  several  branch 
batlk^.  It  is  a  place  of  little  importance,  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts  are  not  very  fertile,  but  considerable 
quantities  of  bacon  and  Initter  are  sent  to  York,  and  for^ 
warded  thence  to  London  and  elsewhere.  The  market  is 
on  Friday,  and  there  are  faim  on  the  Bth  or  6th  of  July  and 
the  25th  or  26th  of  St  t  teniber.  Some  chalybeate  springs 
rise  in  the  neiehboiirhooJ,  one  of  which  supplies  a  .small 
bathine-house.  The  want  ol  w atcr-cornmunicalioii  lia.s 
been  a  disadvantage  to  this  town,  but  is  now  partially  sup- 
plied by  the  Great  North  of  England  Railway,  whicn  runs 
near  it  The  povBlalioDof  tiie  township  was  1922  in  1881, 
and  2171  in  l441,  inetudhig  67  persons  in  the  Union 
workhouse ;  that  of  the  whole  parish,  in  the  tame  jean^ 

2asi  and  27TJ  respectively. 

KfTton  is  a  sma!!  i;ia:kct-1n'.vn  and  parish  in  the  ea.st 
division  of  Langbaurgh  Liberty,  in  the  North  Riding, 
about  7  miles  west  by  south  of  Whitby,  on  the  edge  of 
the  Egton  Moors.  The^  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
BBMa,  was  consecrated  in  1948  by  the  bishop  of  Damaa* 
cus;  and  the  livinc:  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  with  a  gross 
income  of  33/.,  in  the  patronasre  of  the  archbishop  of 
York.  It  is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  <lioce«o 
of  York.  Egton  also  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel 
and  a  public  school.  There  was  formerly  a  weekly  marlcet 
on  Tuesday,  but  this  is  now  held  only  from  the'Tuesday 
befbre  Fahn-Soifllay  to  Midsmnncr;  and  there  are  ftirs 
on  the  Tuesdays  before  February  15  and  May  11,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  and  on  the  Tuesday  before  November 
22.  A  I  altle-market  is  al<o  held  on  the  Tuesday  before 
Old  Michaelmas.  At  Egton  is  a  fine  spring,  called  Cold 
Keld  Well,  much  resorted  to  for  strengthening  weakly 
children.  The  parislu  which  contains  several  hamlets, 
had  a  population  of  Mtffl  in  1881,  antf  1128  in  IMl. 

Flamborough,  though  fonnprlr  a  place  of  some  im- 
portance, is  now  a  mere  fishini;  village,  remarkable  only 
rnuu  it-;  prii\iini1y  to  the  elevated  cliffs  and  lighthouse  of 
Flamborouf,'h  Head.  The  viilaire  occupies  the  centre  of 
the  promontory  so  called,  and  is  niovf  generally  supposed 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  practice  in  early  times  of 
mounting  a  flaming  beacon  on  the  cliffk.  It  was  tt^ 
quently  used  as  a  principal  station  by  the  Danea  dunag 
tneir  predatory  inroads,  and  vestiges  of  Danidi  stmetofca 
remain  in  the  jiarish.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Os- 
wald, and  the  living,  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  liia  SMt  Riding  and  ttie  dioeeia  of  York,  has  a  groM 
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income  of  81/.  Tlic  village  contains  Primitive  ud  Wes- 
leyan  MethodiHt  ctmpeK  Md  ievemi  aobool*.  The  popu- 
lation the  parish,  wMdi  u  ritnatcd  in  the  w^cntue  of 
Dickering,  in  the  Seat  Riding,  was  S7&  in  1831*  and  1191 

in  1841. 

Giggleswick,  a  handsome  village,  formt-rly  a  market- 
towD,  in  the  West  liidini^,  wapentake  of  Slainciiif  and 
BivcraM,  and  parish  of  Giggleswick,  is  less  than  a  mile 
northwest  from  Settle,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Khble.  The  parish  church  is  a  larere  and  handsome 
building,  witli  aotoniinodation  for  ItXX)  persons:  the 
living  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  about  hO/.,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  Craven,  and  the  new  diocese  of  Ripon. 
Giggleswick  has  a  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward 
VI..  May  26,  1553,  by  letters  patent.  The  pretnt  ineom 
is  about  1150/.  In  1833  there  were  77  scholars,  who  vtf  e 
all  educated  gratuitously:  scholars  are  admissible  from  .11 
places.  There  are  three  masters,  two  for  the  classics  und 
one  for  mathematics.  There  are  six  scholarships  at  Christ 
Church.  Cambridge,  for  students  from  this  school.  Arch- 
deacon Paley  waa  educated  here  under  tiia  father,  who  wa« 
head  nniter  fbr  nearly  iiny  years.  About  a  mile  north- 
west from  the  vinag:e  is  a  cuiious  ebbing  and  flowing  well. 
It  is  houic'timcs  quite  (iry,  and  has  been  observed  lo  rise 
about  twontv  incni's  in  minutes.  The  flux  and  letiux 
is  very  irregular,  and  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  i.s  un- 
known, but  has  been  conjectured  to  arise  from  a  natural 
double  siphon.  Tht  water  ia  el«ar»  cold,  and  wholesome. 

Gisbum,  a  small  mailcet-town  in  the  West  Ttidini^,  in  the 
wapentake  of  StainclifT and  Ewcrot^s,  and  parish  of  Gisburn, 
224  miles  from  London  and  .W  miles  west  irom  York.  The 
town  is  situated  near  the  cast  bank  of  the  river  Kibble. 
The  market  is  almost  if  nut  quite  discontinued.  There  is 
no  trade  carried  on.  Tlie  church  is  suppo«ed  to  have  l>een 
built  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown,  and  of  the  net  annual  value  of 
101/.  The  population,  in  1B31,  wti  e07;  in  1841  it  wis 

'^^Shoole,  a  township  in  the  pariah  of  Snaith,  in  the  West 
Bidfaiig,  wapentake  of  Osgoldcross,  on  the  western  l>ank 
ef  the  liver  Ouae,  at  its  junction  with  the  Dutch  River  (the 
channel  ftr  the  Don  made  by  Vermueden\  and  10  miles 
above  the  junction  of  the  Ouse  with  the  Trent.  The  lown- 
aliip  comprises  .■kt2()  acres,  and  in  1H21  contained  71  in- 
habited houses  and  4M  persons;  'ZiG  houses  and  1671  per- 
sons in  1831  ;  and  413  inhabited  houses  and  2830  persons 
in  1841,  including  380  in  barges  and  other  veaiels.  This 
imind  inorease  is  to  be  attrilmted  in  the  lint  place  to  the 
miening  of  the  canal  from  Goole  to  Forrybridtrc  by  which 
the  manufaclnres  of  Lced.s  Halifax,  W'akeiii  Kl,  anii  other 
parts  i  f  llic  \\'e>t  Hiding  and  of  l,anca>hi[e  arc  lirouc^ht 
10  Goole  for  shipment ;  and  next,  to  the  establiahment  of 
Goole  as  a  bonaing-port  in  1828.  Small  steam-boats  ply 
on  tiM  canal  liom  Goole  to  Fernbhdge.  Vessels  arrive 
from  T^eds  in  twelve  hours,  and  trom  Maadiester  in  fifty- 
five.  With  these  advantages  and  its  fiivouiablc  position, 
Goole  promises  in  time  to  become  a  port  of  considerable 
impoitance.  It  is  pertectly  safe  for  vessels  diawing  from 
15  to  17  feet  water.  The  shijKlock  is  600  feet  long  and 
2D  fert  wide,  with  18  feet  depth  of  water,  and  will  contain 
M  square-rigged  ships,  with  quays  at  which  17  may  load 
or  unload  at  the  same  time.  The  dock  for  country  vessels 
is  900  feet  Ion?  by  l.^jO  feet  wide,  with  8  feet  depth  of 
water,  and  will  contam  200  vcs.sels  averaging  .^0  or  GO 
tons  each.  The  basin  or  entrance  harbour  is  250  feet  long 
by  200  wide,  with  0  feet  depth  of  water.  The  custom- 
house is  a  neat  building.  There  are  warehouses  for  the 
bonding  of  goods  and  merchandize  of  every  description  ; 
the  warehouse  for  the  bonding  of  foreign  grain  contains 
GCXXJ  superficial  yanis  of  flooring;  and  there  are  ponds  for 
the  reception  of  timber  under  bond  capable  of  receiving 
upwards  of  300  loads ;  besides  an  extensive  range  of  deal- 
yards.  The  gFOM  duties  received  at  the  eustom-lu>use  in 
1839  amounted  to  794XXtf.,  and  in  1840  to  54.684/.  The 

export  of  ( oal  coastways  in  1842  was  158,000  tons  :  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  coal  shipped  is  brought  fu  London. 
The  number  of  vessels  from  Goole  .arriMtig  in  ihe  \}u:X  of 
London  has  greatly  increased  within  the  last  two  years. 
The  vessels  belonging  to  Goole  in  1842  were  203  under  50 
tons,  of  the  total  burthen  of  8471  tons;  and  178  above 
80  tons,  of  the  total  burthen  of  1S.610  tons;  bendcs  four 
steamers,  averaging  rather  more  Hum  "0  tons.  In  1841 
the  number  of  vessels  which  sailed  cuustways  from  the  pott 


was  2R').~],  total  157,719  tons;  and  there  enlcfcd  Hm  ]mt 
3.557  vessels,  total  191,000  tou.  In  the  woe  year  S 
Britidi  and  21  forei^  vessels,  total  4838  tons,  estertd 

Goolo  from  foreign  ports;  and  38  British  and  13  forcip-, 
total  4ti71  tons,  sailed  for  foreign  parts.  Only  twoorll  rtr 
vessels  entered  from  or  sailed  for  the  colonies.    The  Inoi- 

pendents  and  Wesleyans  have  places  of  worship.  In  l^tiS 
the  efeelion  of  a  new  church  was  commenced.  In  1831 

there  were  eight  daily  schools,  one  of  which  eqjofcd  m 
endowment  of  20/.  a  year. 

Guisborough.  Gisborough,  or  Guilsbrough,  a  mtrktt. 
town  and  parish  in  the  eastern  division  ot  Lanebau^ 
liberty,  in  the  North  Riding,  about  243  miles  froniLondoa 
45  miles  nearly  due  north  of  York,  in  the  vale  of  Clcn- 
land,  and  about  5  miles  ftom  the  seap«oast,  near  the  Mrii 
of  the  Tees.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  tt 
archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  Yorlt,  with  i 
gross  income  of72/. :  the  chui  ch,  dedicated  to  St.  XichoSu, 
was  partly  rebuilt  in  1791.  There  are  also  two  Indeoo- 
dent  chapels,  and  places  of  worship  for  the  Weslejnlb- 
thodists  and  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  town  eanin 
chiefly  of  one  spacious  street  running  cast  and  weit,«ilk 
many  good  hou.-.es  ;  a  market-place,  erected  in  1821.  me 

1  which  is  till-  town-hall,  where  petty  sessions  are  httd  [Hi- 
nighlly  ;  a  free  irniraniar-scliool,  lounded  in  1561  bvti 
Rev.  llobert  Pursglove,  and  called  Jesus  School;  t» 
houses  for  six  men  and  six  women,  on  the  same  founditxa: 
and  Provideaee  School,  established  by  subsoiptita  a 
1790,  but  remodelled  in  1821,  when  sehool4|poaH  m 
built  for  the  education  of  100  boys  and  100  girls  nr  ' 
national  system.    There  are  also  several  Sundsy-^t! 
a  branch  of  the  Darlington  Joint-Stock  Bank  ;  and  a  k; 
house  for  the  Guisborough  Union,  which  comprises  tncari- 
scven  parishes.  The  mMcet,  which  is  well  attended,  it  m 
on  Tuesday ;  and  there  are  several  faim  or  n>ectsl  ondBk 
most  of  them  being  for  the  sale  of  wool.   At  OuidMnaii 
thefint  alum-works  in  tliis  countiy  were  established,  Ji--.: 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    These  works,  which  were  fouaJ- 
by  .Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  have  long  been  discontinue!, 
the  manufacture  has  been  transferred  to  Whitby.  Iii^ 
year  1128  a  priory  was  founded  here  by  Robert  della 
for  canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  the  iroportaac*  ' 
which,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  may  be  conceived  :r,: 
the  assertion  of  a  nianusmpt  in  the  Cottonian  Librsn.'* 
the  prior  kept  a  most  ponnwus  house,  '  insomuch  ttot  t:< 
towne,  consystinge  of  500  householders,  had  no  Isnde.U 
lived  ail  in  the  abbey.'  Of  tliis  building  a  very  oi. 
poition  remains,  near  the  east  end  of  the  town.  Hiebtu- 
tiful  situation  of  Guisborough  led  Camden  to  observe 
it  resembleil  Piiteoli  in  Italy,  but  was  superior  lo  s'  ^ 
healthiness.    In  1822  a  mineral  spring  was  discovem! '  - 
the  town,  which  has  attracted  numerous  visitors. 
water  possesses  diuretic  properties,  and  is  muchrri':' 
to  by  rheumatic,  scorbutic,  and  bilious  patients.  Tt: 

ftarish  contains  (he  township  of  GKiisboroucn,  ivith  a  {wf- 
ation.  in  1831,  of  IflHH,  and  in  IfrJl  of  1770  ptr^o  ■ 
eluding  35  in  the  Union  workhouse;  and  al.-o  tl;<  !■  • 
ships  of  Dale  Common,  Ilulton  Locras.  Pnichintil  -  / 
and  Focketts,  making  the  total  population  22lUinlNi^ 
and  2015  in  1841. 

HaiTOwgate,  in  the  West  Riding  and  wapentake  of  Cat. 
consists  of  two  adjoining  villages.  High  narrowfitt- ^ 
the  jmrish  of  Knarcsborough,  and  Low  Hai  rowgatf,  i^^ 
parish  of  Pannal.  The  distance  from  Lumlon  is  201 »»» 
2i  miles  west  by  south  from  Knaresborough,  and  a)c  ' 
west  by  north  from  York.  Haoowgate  has  twcoo' 
popular  within  the  last  century  in  cowetqoenee  of  tie  ^ 
putation  of  its  medicinal  springs,  and  is  now  onf  c^'^* 
principal  watering-places  of  the  north  of  England.  * 
John  s  Chapel,  in  High  Harrow  gate,  was  built  b\  >'•• 
scription  in  1749.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy.  ir.'-i< 
gift  of  the  vicar  of  Knaresborough,  and  of  the  anas 
value  of  dOl,  It  was  formerly  in  the  diocese  of  Chi; 
but  is  now  in  the  deanery  of  Boroughbridge.  BrK^'^' 
conry  of  Riclinioinl.  and  diocese  of  Kipon.  St.  Muj* 
church,  in  Ixiw  Harrowgatc,  is  a  neat  Gothic  stnieto'* 
which  wtis  opened  in  1S24.  Tlie  living  is  a  ptrj-^'^ 
curacy,  in  the  gilt  of  the  vicar  of  Pannal.  and  ol'  Ihea"^ 
age  annual  value  of  90/.  The  MetlKKii.;ts.  Indepead^!^''' 
and  other  classes  of  dissenters  iiave  places  of  vvM- 
There  is  a  theatre,  and  there  are  promen%de-roomi.»«"* 
room<,  billiard-rooms,  and  ball-roDiivs.  Hoteli  and 
iug»  are  abundant,  some  of  them  m  a  superior  it}a' « 
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ele^nce.  The  population  of  IligU  Harrowgate,  in  1841, 
w»»  3372,  including  72  persons  in  Harrownte  workhouse  ; 
the  population  in  Low  Hanowgate.  indiidiQg  tb«  hamlet 
of  Beckwith  and  60  peraoos  ia  the  Hatrowgwe  Bith  Ho«- 
pitai.  WM  1413 ;  total  4785. 

Thm  nuneral  springs  are  of  different  qualities,  sulphur- 
flWi  chalybeate,  and  s;ilme-aperient.  The  sulphur  well  is 
in  Low  Harrowgate.  and  is  at  all  times  sufficiently  abun- 
dant not  only  for  tliose  on  the  spot,  but  to  supply  the  de- 
mand for  bottles  of  it,  which  ia  very  considerable.  The 
Crcacent  Well,  in  Low  Harrowgate,  is  also  a  sulphur 
i^riiig.  bat  of  iOiiMwhal  weaker  quali^  than  the  sulphur 
weU.  The  Chehenham  Water,  as  it  Is  called,  is  %  adine- 
aperient  sprintr.  The  Old  Spa.  the  Tewit  Well,  and 
the  New  Ciialybeate  Well,  are  all  chalybeate  spriu^^i  at 
High  Harrowgate. 

Hawea,  a  market-town  and  chapelry  in  the  parish  of 
A^ragarth,  wapentake  of  Hang  Wait,  liberty  of  Richmond- 
ilm«,  in  the  North  Riding,  is  atoated  near  the  south  bonk 
efthe  rirer  Ure,  at  the  head  of  Wemley-dale.  aboat  246 
miles  fh)m  London,  50  miles  north-\vc:*f  by  west  of  York, 
and  6  miles  west  of  Askrigg.  The  houses  arc  generally 
built  of  stone,  which  pves  the  town  a  very  neat  appear- 
ance. The  chapel-of-eaae  is  a  plain  editice,  and  there  are 
alHo  places  of  worafaip  for  the  &>eiety  of  Friends  and  the 
Sandenoanians;  several  lehools,  one  of  whidb  was  built 
and  partially  endowed  by  subacrtption,  and  a  very  good 
mbscription  libraty.  The  living  u  a  perpetual  curacy, 
witfi  a  jffoss  income  of  130/.,  now  in  the  deanery  of  ( 'at 
terick  and  archdeaconry  of  Richtiioiid,  in  the  new  diocese 
of  Ripon,  but  formerly  in  the  diocese  of  Chester.  There 
are  two  branch  banks,  and  small  manufactures  of  hosiery 
and  some  other  kinds  of  woollen  goods.  The  weekly 
market  is  on  Taesday,  and  there  are  fairs  on  Whit- 
TbeMiay  and  the  28th  of  September.  The  neigh- 
bonring'  h?gh  lands  supply  coal  and  lime,  and  contain 

;itl-mini  s,  which  are  worked,  but  are  not  very  productive. 
Al  a  slioit  distance  from  the  town  'is  a  magnificent  casc-xde, 
called  Hardraw  Scir  or  Force,  with  a  perpendicular  fall  of 
102  feet.  The  population  of  the  chapelry  of  Hawes  was 
1559  in  1831,  and  1611  in  1841. 

Hedon,  Headoo,  or  Heydoo.  if  a  borougli,  market-town, 
and  parish,  in  the  niddfe  divhiion  of  the  wapentake  of 
Holderness  and  liberties  of  Hedon  and  St.  Peter's,  in  the 
East  Riding,  about  179  miles  from  London,  5  or  G  miles 
east  of  Hull,  in  the  promontory  ol  Holderness.  It  is  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  Humber,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  creek  formerly  navipdile ;  but  though  it 
was  once  a  port  of  considerable  importance,  it  has  declined 
with  the  growth  of  Hull,  and  is  now  chiefly  dependent 
upon  the  agriculture  of  the  fertile  and  highly  cultivated 
distliet  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  A  cliarter  was  granted 
to  fhe  burgesses  of  Iledon  by  Athelstan,  and  it  sub- 
sequently received  several  othei-s  down  to  the  tii-st  year  of 
James  tl.  The  income  of  the  borough,  in  1834,  was 
372i.  3s.  fid.,  and  at  that  time,  although  a  borough  court 
of  quarter-sessions  was  still  held  as  a  matter  of  form,  the 
erininal  jurisdiction  had  lUlen  into  diause,  and  the  monthly 
adjournment  of  the  qnarterHtenions  served  the  purpose  o'f 

D'  sessions.  A  court  for  the  recovery  of  small  aebtj»  is 
here  for  the  wapentake  uf  Holdemess.  The  borough 
first  sent  memliers  to  parliament  in  the  2;ird  of  Kdward  I., 
but  subsequently  cea.sed  to  do  so  'antjl  the  acces.sion  of 
Edward  VI.,  from  which  time  it  continued  to  return  two 
meiobers  until  disfranchised  by  the  Reform  Act,  The 
fivini^  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  annexed  to  the  vieara|i;e  of  Pres- 
ten,  m  the  archdeaconry  of  the  Ka^st  Hidintr  and  diocese  of 
York,  and  under  the  patronage  of  the  archhi'.hop,  with  a 
frasi  income  of  49/.  According  to  Camden,  there  were  for- 
isedy  three  churches  here,  although  only  one  remained 
ia  bis  time,  which  still  exists,  and  is  a  spacious 
edifice.  The  town  also  contains  places  of  worsnip  for 
Boman  Oatholics  and  for  Independents  and  other  dis- 
■Mter^  and  several  schools.  There  are  also  some  almshouses 
wid  bequests  for  the  use  of  the  poor.  A  great  part  of  the 
'o^.n  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  lC."*(j,  and  rebuilt  in  a  superior 
Oa:mer.  It  l  unsists  ehiefiy  ol'  one  street,  with  a  market- 
place in  tlie  (  I'l-.tre,  and  a  small  town-hall.  The  Holder- 
Desa  Agricultural  Society  hold  their  meetings  here,  and 
have  a  valuable  libi-arj-.  The  ordinary  market  is  helil  on 
Situiday,  and  since  1796  fortnightly  markets  for  cattle 
■nd  ibeep  have  been  bold  on  altamaie  Mondays  between 
■mvctido  and  Midsummer;  in  addition  to  which  then 


I  are  several  considerable  fairs.  'I'he  old  creek  having  becomo 
choked  up,  an  artificial  canal,  suitable  for  small  boats,  was 
formed  from  near  Hedon  to  the  Humber,  under  an  Act 
of  1774 ;  and  this  has  been  vary  nseflil  to  the  town,  vdiieh 
had  a  population  of  1080  in  1831,  and  996  in  1841.  At 
Newton,  near  this  town,  was  formeriy  a  smaU  hospital  for 
Icjteni,  founded  in  the  reign  of  King  .John,  the  ravonuo  €t 
winch  at  the  dissolution  was  13/.  I'm.  \0d. 

Helmsley,  or  Helmsley  Black-Moor,  a  market-town  and 
parish  in  the  wapentake  of  Ryedale,  in  the  North  Riding, 
about  218  miles  from  London,  22  miles  north  of  York,  and 
6  miles  west  by  south  of  Kirkby  Moorndc.  It  is  situated 
upon  a  gentle  ennnenee  sloping  towards  the  river  Rye,  and 
appears  to  derive  its  name  from  having  been  a  place  noted 
for  stately  elms,  beneath  which  it  is  said  that  the  Druids 

f)erformed  their  mystic  ntes ;  and  from  the  dark  heathy  moor- 
ands  in  the  parish.  The  parish  is  one  of  the  most  exten- 
sive in  England,  comprising  29,020  acres,  and  measuring 
16  miles  iirom  north  to  south.  It  comprises  the  towaahips 
of  Helmsley,  HanuB,  LaaUll-Paahire,  Pockley,  Rivahc  or 
Rievaulx,  and  Sproxton,  and  the  chapelry  of  Bilsdale- 
Midcable,  which  includes  that  of  Bilsdale-Birkham;  and  it 
had  an  aggregate  j)opulation,  in  1831,  of  3411  persons  and 
in  1841  of  :i47o.  fhe  living  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  with 
the  curacies  of  Haram  and  Pockley,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  with  a  gross  income  of 
318/.  The  town  is  neatly  built,  most  of  the  bouMS  beinj; 
of  stone  and  slated ;  and  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  to 
All  Saints,  is  a  large  and  handsome  old  building,  with  an 
early  hexagonal  I'ont.  There  are  also  some  dissenting 
places  of  worxhipand  several  scliools.  The  town  contains 
two  branch  hanks,  has  a  njarket  on  Saturday,  and  several 
fairs.  The  manufacture  of  linen  yarn,  spun  on  the  hand- 
wheel  from  the  distaff,  was  formerly  carried  on  here  to  a 
considerable  extent;  but  the  introduction  of  machintry  in 
other  places  has  destroyed  this  brnneh  of  industry,  and  left 

tlie  town  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  agriculture.  The 
populatiiin  ui  the  towiuship  of  Helmsley  was  118.'»  in  1831. 
and  l-lGf)  in  1K41,  including  17  inmates  of  the  Union 
'.vorkhouse.  The  town  is  the  centre  of  a  Poor- Law 
Union,  which  embraces  48  parishes.  Helmsley  was  for  a 
considemble  time  the  residence  of  the  proflinite  duke  of 
Buckingham,  after  h«  retired  fl<om  the  court  w  Charles  11. 
in  a  state  of  indigence.  The  neighbourhood  contains  many 
interesting  natural  objects  and  antient  remains.  Among  the 
former  are  coal-mines,  and  a  rivulet,  called  the  Boro' Beck, 
winch  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  water,  and  after  leav- 
ing the  town  has  a  Nubterraneous  course  of  about  four 
miles.  Of  the  latter  the  principal  is  Helmsley  Castle,  built 
b^  the  Ross  family,  to  whom  the  town  belonged  in  the 
time  of  Edward  1.  and  II.  It  was  held  for  Cnarles  I.  in 
1644,  and  beneged  by  Fairfax,  to  whom  it  at  length  sur* 
rendered  ;  and  it  was  subsequently  dismantled  by  order  of 
parliament.  Rievaulx  Abbey,  about  two  miles  north-west 
u!  the  town,  and  Byland  Abbey,  about  lour  miles  to  the 
south-west  at  the  entrance  to  the  vale  of  York,  are  also 
interesting  ruins;  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhocHi  is 
the  beautuhl  mansion  of  Duncombe  Pttk,  the  grounds  of 
which  present  the  most  charming  veenery.  The  manrion- 
house  itself  was  completed  in  171S,  from  a  design  bv  Vaii- 
hrugh.  There  are  chnpeU-ol'-ea«e  in  the  towiuifiips  of 
Haram  iwid  Pockley.  llelmsley-Blackmoor  must  bo  dis- 
tinguished from  the  much  smaller  parishes  of  Gate- 
Helmalqr  Vppm  Helmsley,  in  the  wapentake  of 
Bulmer.  modi  nearer  to  the      of  YoiIe. 

Hornsea  is  a  parish  and  market>town  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  county,  south  of  Bridlington  Bay  ;  it  belongs  to  the 
northern  division  of  the  wapentake  ol  Holderness,  in  the 
East  Riding,  and  is  about  Is?  miles  from  IvOiidon  and  30 
miles  east  of  York.  The  town  is  said  to  have  been  Ibr- 
merly  ten  miles  inland,  but  the  encroachments  of  the  sea 
have  brought  the  coast  within  about  half  a  mile  at  the 

£ resent  time,  and  have  utterly  destroyed  the  village  ol 
[omsea  Beck.  The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Nicholas,  is  a  spacious  building,  and  had  formerly  a  spire, 
which  formed  a  noted  landmiuK-,  but  it  wa.s  long  since 
blown  down,  and  has  not  been  restored.  The  town 
contains  also  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The  living  is 
a  vicarage  with  the  rectory  of  Long  Reston,  in  tlii'  ;.i  e!i- 
daaoannj  of  the  East  Riding,  and  tm  diocese  ut  WnU.  ^.ith 
a  gross  meome  of  4U01.  There  are  aeveiai  schools  and  be> 
nefaetions  ibr  the  poor.  The  markct-day  is  Monday,  but 
the  market  has  long  Adlon  almost  ontirely  into  diaure.  and 
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there  are  two  annual  fairs ;  and  annual  races  aiv  held  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  town  has  a  fine  i  hnivbeate 
anrinfc*  md  good  accommodAtion  for  8«a-batliing,  and  is 
enie^  worthy  of  notice  as  a  place  of  connderable  reaort 
during  the  season.  In  the  immediate  neighbouriiood  is  the 
lake  called  Hornsea  Mere,  which  corers  about  4.36 
acres,  contains  some  pk  tuiesque  islands,  and  ati'ords  an 
abundant  supply  ot  fine  fish.  The  popul^on  of  the 
parish,  which  is  called  Honiaea  witb'BbnoD,  msTBO  in 
1881,  and  1005  in  1841. 

Howden  ii  a  iDailcet4owtt  and  parish  in  tile  wapeirtako 
and  liberty  of  Howdcnshire.  in  the  East  Hiding,  about  175 
miles  from  London.  21)  miles  south-ea-st  from  York,  near 
the  north  bank  ot"  the  Oust',  and  south  ot'  thi<  H;:ll  and 
Selby  llailway.   The  parish  is  very  extensive,  and  com- 

S rises  the  townships  of  Howden,  Asselby,  Balkholme, 
«lby,  Cotness,  Kilpin,  Knedlincton,  Methao,  Saltmarsh, 
Skelton,  Thorpe,  Yorktleet,  and  the  diapelriee  of  Bannby- 
on-the-Marsh  and  Laxton.  hrivinuan  apcrcErale  population 
of  4531  in  lail,  and  4i<(H)  u\  1841.  The  living  is  a  vi- 
carage, in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding,  and  dio- 
cese of  York ;  gross  income  163/.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  8t.  Peter,  and  was  formerly  collegiate,  but  the  establisb- 
nent  was  diseoWed  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  after 
which  time  the  church  fetW  into  decay-  A  portion  of  it  is 
maintained  as  the  parish  church,  but  tne  remainder  forms  an 
extensive  and  bcautilul  ruin,  which  has  a  very  lofty  and  well 
proportioned  tower.  The  structure  was  originally  cruciform, 
and  it  said  to  vie  with  any  building  of  the  kind  in  England 
Ibr  beauty  of  architeotiire.  Hie  chapter>houae,  which  is 
oetagona).  and  contains  30  canooied  seats,  is  particularly 
oeleoiated  as  a  fine  piece  of  pomted  architecture.  It  was 
formerly  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  spire,  which  fell  in 
17S0.  The  town  also  contains  the  ruins  of  an  anticnt 
palace  of  the  bishops  of  Durham,  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  ereeled  by  Walter  Skiriaw.  who  waa  bishop 
aboQt  the  year  1390,  end  who  boilt  pert  of  the  church.  The 
town  contains  neat  chapels  for  the  Independents,  We«-  i 
leyan  Methodists,  and  Sandemanians ;  and  several  schools 
and  charities.  The  houses  (generally  are  of  nuan  appear- 
ance, but  the  town  hajs  improved  greatly  of  late  years,  and 
is  lii;hted  with  gas.  A  large  bmlding,  called  the  Moot- 
heU,  which  formerly  stood  in  the  market-place,  was  re- 
mored  hi  1822.  The  town  containe  three  maneh  banks, 
has  a  court  for  the  recoverj'  of  small  debts,  and  occasional 
courts-lect  and  courts-baron  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  polling- 
places  for  the  East  Riding.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Satur- 
day, and  there  are  several  faire,  by  far  the  most  important 
beini;  a  f^reet  hone-fhir,  which  genemlly  lasts  a  fortnight 
before  October  2,  which  n  the  principnl  day.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  horse-fair  in  England,  and  it  is  said  that 
recently  more  horees  have  been  exhibited  here  than  at  any 
other  I'lir  in  the  world.  The  dealings  are  by  no  means 
contini M  to  El^laild,  but  many  foreigners  attend,  and  con- 
tinental prineea  firequently  commiasion  dealers  to  purchase 
large  nnmben  of  honee  here.  With  this  exception,  the 
trade  and  industry  of  Howden  present  no  remarkable  fea- 
ture. It  lies  about  a  mile  from  tlie  Ouse,  where  Diere  is  a 
feiTy  and  a  small  harbour  for  boats,  to  accommodate  the 
town.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Howden  was 
2i;Rt  111  lail.  and  2332  in  1841. 

Uunmaaby  ia  a  pariah,  township,  and  formerly  a  market- 
town,  in  the  wapentake  of  Dickering,  near  the  twa-coast 
and  tile  northem  limit  of  the  Ea.st  Riding,  in  the  valley 
which  lies  north  of  the  Wolds.  It  lies  about  207  miles 
from  I^ndon,  3.j  miles  north- cast  of  York,  and  8^  miles 
south-east  of  Scarborough,  two  or  three  miles  from  the 
coait  at  Filey  Bay.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  with  the 
curacy  of  Fordon,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding 
and  tne  diocese  of  York,  with  a  gross  income  of  :W0/.  The 
church  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  and  contains  a  handsome 
monument  of  the  Osbaldeston  family,  to  \%hom  most  of  the 
township  belong'!,  and  who  have  a  mansion  there.  The 
town  contains  Baptist  and  Wesleyan  chapels,  aeveial 
schools,  two  public  libraries,  almahooses  fer  nx  widows, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Yorkshire  district  bank.  It  is  well 
built,  and  very  ])U  a.santly  situated  in  a  fertile  district.  On 
the  Castle  lliil  may  be  traced  some  remains  of  an  antient 
fortress.  The  town  formerly  h.-id  a  market  on  Tuesday, 
but  it  has  long  been  discontinued,  thoutjh  a  monthly  cattle- 
market,  and  fairs  on  the  6th  of  May  and  the  29th  of 
Oehiber,  are  still  held.  The  population  w«  109B  in  1881 ; 
•ad  in  1841,  together  with  the  dupehy  of  Focdon,  whieh 


was  jireviously  incliuled  in  the  re1urn>  of  anotiiLT  parish, 
but  which  contained  only  G3  inhaliitants,  l.!77- 

Keigbley,  a  considerable  market-town,  in  the  West 
Riding,  in  the  wapentake  of  Staincliff  and  Ewcross,  and 

Earish  of  Keighley,  206  miles  north-nortb-west  tiom 
on  don,  and  39  miles  west  by  south  from  York.  Hie  town 
is  situated  in  a  deep  valley,  at  the  junction  of  two  small 
streams  which  fall  mto  the  river  Aire  about  three-<]uarters 
of  a  mile  to  the  north-east,  and  about  a  quarter  of  a  tmie 
fiuther  to  the  north-east  is  the  Leeds  and  Liverpod 
Osaal.  The  houses  are  mostlr  of  stone,  and  in  general 
tolerably  well-built.  The  parish  church,  whieh wasrriMik 
in  1805,  is  spacious  and  handsome,  with  an  octagon  tower 
containing  eight  fine-toned  bells  and  a  clock  of  bcantifol 
workmanship  by  Prior  of  Nestfield ;  the  church  ha*  abo 
a  powerful  organ.  I  he  liviiiij  is  a  rectory,  in  the  gift  of 
the  duke  of  Devonshire,  and  of  the  nek  annual  ▼•fue  o( 
3Sei.  It  ia  now  in  the  deanery  ud  archdMeonry  of  Ckavn. 
in  the  diocese  of  Ripon.  There  am  three  other  episcropsl 
churches.  Tliere  are  14  places  of  worship  lielongine  to 
different  classes  of  dissenters.  Of  the  schools,  which 
are  numerous,  one  is  a  free  grammar-school,  t'ounded  la 
1716:  a  Mechanics'  Institute  was  established  about  l^Sk 
The  worsted  manufacture  is  the  cluef  trade  of  the  plMC, 
but  cotton  goods  are  also  manufactured  to  some  exteart. 
Tlie  Keighley  Union  workhouse  in  IRll  contained  4* 
persons.  The  population  of  the  town  of  Keighley  in  1841 
was  025.1;  the  popvhttion  in  18«1  Wit  iaj98;  in  ISn 
it  was  11,176. 

Kirkby-Moorside,  or  Kiih^-Mooraide,  is  a  pariah  sad 

market-town  in  the  wapentaice  of  Ryedale,  in  the  Xorth 
Riding,  about  224  miles  from  Ix)ndon,  25  miles  north  br 
east  of  York,  (i  niili  s  east  by  north  of  llelni-^ley.  anJ  « 
miles  v\e«t  by  north  of  Pickenne.  It  is  a  small  and  ir- 
regularly built  town,  on  the  hanks  of  the  river  I>OTe,IBl 
surrounded  by  steep  hills.  The  pariah  is  extenaiva*  eom- 
prising  the  townships  of  Kirkby-MoonMe.  BnuMdale  (Esal- 
I  !,ide\  Fadmore.  Farndalc  :  T.ow-i]nnrtcr),  and  Crinimoo?. 
with  an  a^!ri<  [ra?c  po])ulation  of  2.J:24  in  IKJI  (without  in- 
cluding Hransdale  East-side\  and  27'>K  in  ls<il.  Th-. 
living  is  a  discharged  vicarage,  with  the  curat-ies  -V 
Ck>ckan  and  Gill  1  moor,  in  the  arehdeMomy  of  CIcvclari 
and  diocese  of  York,  with  a  gnias  inooiBe  of  456/.  Iht 
church  is  dedicated  to  AH  Saints ;  and  the  Independetth, 
We^hyans.  and  Society  of  Friends,  have  mreting-hoiuw. 
There  are  several  day  and  Sunday  schools,  fitid  tbtee 
branch  banks;  and  the  town  ha-i  a  market  on  Wednesday, 
and  Sua  on  Whit-Wednesday  and  September  18.  Near 
the  town  are  quarries,  coa]>roines,  and  several  eom-ndk 
and  in  the  town  much  malt  and  some  linen  »ood-s  m 
made.  The  manor  formerly  belonged  to  the  cirls  tf. 
Westmoreland.  'aIiu  i'oiU  itod  it  to  the  crown  in  th»*  reic 
j  of  Elizabeth.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favourite  of 
James  I.,  is  said  to  have  beir2;ed  it  of  that  king  as  ans^ 
pendage  to  Uelmsley,  which  he  had  obtained  by  muntff, 
and  here,  it  is  supposed  in  an  old  house  still  remaairiiirB 
the  market-plnce,  his  dissolute  son  breathed  his  l.iJit.  lb 
burial  is  entcied  ui  the  {(.irish  rcsjister  but  it  is  not  fcno^ra 
where  his  remains  were  deposited.  The  population  i'  ■] 
township  of  Kukbv-Moorsidc  was  1802  in  1831,  and  lUUi 
in  1841. 

Knaresboroueh.  a  market-town  and  parliamentary  bo> 
rough,  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the  wapentake  of  Claroaal 
parish  of  Ktiareslioion^h,  200  miles  north-north-west  frOSI 
London,  and  19  miles  west  by  north  from  York.  The  tows 
is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  on  the  north-*3it 
bank  of  the  river  Nidd,  across  which  there  are  two  bridges, 
one  at  eadi  end  of  the  town.  Most  of  the  houses  are  of 
stone,  and  the  town  generally  is  well  built,  and  well  Iighte<l 
wth  gas.  The  market-place  is  largo,  and  the  markff. 
which  is  on  WednC'^lay.  is  well  allcndfd,  jiarticularly  *;  - 
corn-market.  About  midway  between  the  two  bridj^  are 
the  mim  of  Knaresborough  castle,  on  a  rocky  eminence 
It  was  originally  built  by  Serlo  de  Burgh,  wlio  came  ts 
England  with  WilHam  the  Cbnqueror,  and  was  a  place  of 
.".t  >1rcngth  till  it  w  as  dismantled  in  1648  by  order  of  th>' 
jiarliamcnt.  Little  of  tlie  ruins  remain,  the  stones  havinc 
bi'en  used  for  building  houses  in  the  town. 

The  pansh  church,  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  tt 
antient,  and  has  sittings  tor  1200.  Tlie  living  is  a  vicarage^ 
formerly  in  the  diocese  of  Cheater,  hut  now  in  the  deaae^ 
of  Boroughbiidge,  ardideaconiy  of  ttehoiond,  and  diocese 
of  Rtpoo,  intiw  giftofa  piebendaiyorToric  eathedra^aal 
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of  the  net  annual  value  of  303/.  There  is  also  a  chapel 
belonging  to  the  established  church  which  hfu>  sitting^  for 
2U0.  The  Methodisit^  Independents,  and  Roman  Catholics 
have  places  of  worship,  witli  sittin«;s  for  about  2tXX). 

In  1833  there  were  16  daily  schools  in  Knaifsborouffh, 
one  of  which,  containing  30  scholan  of  both  sexes,  was 
npported  by  endowment.  There  irere  alio  3  day  and 
hoetding  echoolt,  I  day  ud  Sandmy  oatioinl  1011001,  ud 
1  Siiiu!ay-schou!s.  one  of  whieh  tni  auppoiled  by  the 

I'.stuLill^liL'd  (_:iiu  rrh. 

Tiu'  chat'  manufiu  hirr  is  liiu'ti.  which  has  lonj;  been 
estabhshed  at  Kriaic>.bnrouph,  and  a  large  capital  is  in- 
tested  in  mills,  inachiiui-) ,  ami  warehouaet.  The  river 
Nidd  is  deep  anil  rapid,  and  afibrds  water-power,  of  which 
coniiderable  use  is  nude  at  present,  and  which  night  be 
anplied  to  a  much  gceeler  extent  if  the  inereaee  of  tnde 
should  recpiire  it. 

Knari'sboioueh  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament 
Mticc  1  Mary,  1553.  The  right  of  election  was  originally 
in  84  burgage  tenements,  which  were  nearly  all  purchased 
by  the  earl  of  Burlington,  and  the  duke  of  Devonshire  was 
the  possessor  of  them  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Act,  under 
which  Knari"?-!  i^roiijjh  still  returns  two  members.  The 
parliamentary  buiouirh  comprises  the  1ii\vii.-,liip  ot'  Knares- 
borough  and  part  of  the  township  of  Sciivcn-cum-Tentei^ 
gate.  X^e  population  of  the  borough  in  1841  was  5382. 
The  imiiber  of  eleoUm  on  the  register  in  1836-6  was  202 ; 
in  1839-40  the  nwnber  wae  2¥K  of  whom  23B  were  101. 
householders. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Knaresborouirh  in  1821 
was  52B3 :  in  1B3I  it  was  52% ;  in  it  was  4678  (2232 
mules,  and  2446  femalcsj,  including  ST  peilOIIS  in  Kiwrce- 
borough  workhouse  and  17  in  three  priions. 

About  hair  a  mile  down  the  river  are  tiie  rains  of  a 
prioiy  for  friars  of  the  order  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  was 
i.inndc'd  by  Richard  Plantafieiiet,  brotlicr  of  Henry  III. 
There  arc  some  curious  dwellinirs  excavated  in  the  rock, 
and  also  St.  Robert's  Chapel,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
farmed  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  a  hermit,  son  of  the 
nnrar  of  YotIl  and  St.  Hobert's  Cave,  whiish  ie  aunposed 
U>  nave  been  his  midenee.  Ibis  cave  has  been  made  no> 
torious  by  the  sinjrular  circumstanoeaof  the  murder  com- 
mitted there  in  1744  by  Eui^ene  Aram,  who  was  not  detected 
till  1758.  On  the  nortti-wcst  bank  of  the  river,  oppo^^ite  the 
niins  of  the  castle,  is  a  curious  petrifying  spring,  called  the 
Dropping  Well.  According  to  tradition  Mother  Shipton 
wasbom  near  this  well.  An  extraordinary  native  of  Knares- 
borough,  John  MetcaJf,  called  Blind  Jack  of  Knaresbo- 
rouRh,  died  there  in  1810,  at  the  aee  of  93.  He  lost  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  four  years,  and  in  different  parts  of  his 
life  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  musician,  a  earner,  a  guide, 
and  a  projector  and  constructor  of  roads. 

There  are  some  medicinal  springs  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Knarcsborough,  which  were  once  much  resorted  to,  but 
they  have  since  been  almost  deserted  for  those  of  Harrow- 
j  I'c  and  Scarl)ort)iiL:li. 

Leybourn,  LeybiuiL  or  LeA  buni-Lounds,  is  a  small 
market-town  in  tlie  parish  of  Wensley,  wapentake  of  Hang 
West,  liberty  of  Kichmondshire,  and  the  North  Riding  of 
the  county,  abont  229  miles  from  Txmdon,  88  miles  north- 
west fmm  York,  3  miles  north  of  Middleham,  and  8  miles 
south  ot  Riclimond.  It  consists  chiefly  of  a  spacious  ob- 
long square  oi  wi'll-lnult  houses,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
market  is  held  every  FridHV,  w  here  a  considerable  quantity 
of  coru  is  sold.  It  has  also  fairs  on  the  second  7!nday  in 
Febnuury,  May,  October,  and  December,  when  many  oatUe 
sre  disposed  of.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  amidst 
picturesque  scenery,  and  has  places  of  worship  for  Inde- 
pendents, Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics, 
several  schools,  a  branch  bank,  and  a  public  library.  Tlie 
vicinity  contains  mines  and  quarries,  which  supply  lead,  coal, 
and  lime.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  Bolton 
and  Middleham  castles,  and  of  the  abbeys  of  Jervaux  and 
Coverham,  and  the  mansion  and  pleasure-grounds  of 
Bolton  Hall.  The  population  of  the  township  was  1003  in 
1831,  and  829  in  1841,  including  28  persons  in  Leybourn 
Union  workhouse. 

Malton,  New,  is  a  parliamentary  borough  and  market- 
town  in  tile  wapentaK  of  Ryedale,  in  tiie  North  Riding, 
about  214  miles  from  London,  17  or  18  miles  north-east  of 
York,  and  22  miles  south-west  of  Scarboroueh.  It  is 
'.tuated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Derwi  nl,  over 
which  is  a  stone  bridge  to  connect  it  with  the  suburb  of 


Norton,  and  whieh  here  fbms  the  bonndary  between  the 

North  and  East  Ridings.  The  borough  comprises  and  is 
co-extenaive  with  the  parishes  of  St.  Leonard  and  St. 
Michael,  but  for  parliamentary  purposes  it  unites  with  the 
adjoining  parishes  of  Old  Malton  and  Norton  in  tlie  return 
of  two  members.  Both  of  tbt  parishes  of  New  HtltOD, 
with  that  of  Old  Malton,  form  a  Mrpetual  enraey,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  otoeese  of  York,  with  a 
cross  income  of  l!>S/.  The  churches  of  St ,  I.ronnn!  and 
St.  Michael  arc  supiioscd  to  liavc  lu'cn  OMi,'infiiiy  t  hiq>els 
to  Old  -Malton,  which  is  presumed  to  have  liccn  the  mother 
parish  and  church ;  and  the  former  has  a  tall  spire,  the 
upper  part  of  which  has  been  left  unfinished,  in  the  form 
of  a  troneated  eone,  lest,  aceordiag  to  the  pi^ar  stoiy, 
its  weight  should  prove  too  great  for  the  edifice.  The 

town  also  contains  places  of  worship  tor  Knninn  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  independents,  Hapiists,  I'linulive  Metho- 
dists, members  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  Unitarians  ; 
numerous  schools,  including  large  Lancasterian  and  national 
schools,  a  spacious  workhouse  for  the  Malton  Pbor-Law 
Union,  which  comprehends  68  parishes ;  a  large  market- 
place, including  a  town-hall ;  a  neat  theatre,  buut  in  1814: 
and  a  hands*)me  kuitr  eif  )mblic  rooms,  in  connection  with 
which  are  news-rooms  and  a  subscription  library.  There 
were  formerly  two  market-crosses,  both  of  which  are  de- 
stroyed. The  town  is  generally  well  built,  and  is  favour- 
ably Ntuated  on  an  eminence ;  and  it  has  a  brisk  trade, 
which  is  greatly  aided  by  the  river  Derwent,  that  stream 
having  been  made  navigable  to  Malton,  under  an  Act  of 
'  the  rcigii  of  Q\ii  en  .Anne,  and  moic  nci  iitly  to  a  hi;i;:ier 

i point.  The  principal  articles  of  trade  are  corn,  bacon, 
butter,  and  other  agricultural  produce,  which  are  sent 
down  the  iiver»  and  coals,  various  articles  of  general  oon- 
'  sumption,  and  woollen  goods  fkvm  the  Welt  Riding,  which 
are  nronirht  np  to  the  town.  The  market-days  are  Tues- 
day and  Saturday,  the  latter  beitiffthe  principal,  and  well 
attended  from  a  considerable  distaiK c  ;  and  there  are 
several  annual  fairs — on  the  Monday  and  Saturday  before 
Palm-Sunday,  for  horses  and  cattle,  the  Saturdays  before 
Whitsuntide  and  the  l&th  of  July,  and  the  lOih,  llth,  and 
12tfi  October.  The  qnarter-seaMons  for  the  North  Riding  are 
held  here,  and  this  is  one  of  the  polling-places  for  the 
county  members  of  that  Riding.  The  borough  sent  mem- 
bers to  parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edwtrd  I.,  al^er  which 
it  appears  not  to  have  been  represented  until  1640,  since 
which  time  it  has  continued  to  elect  two  members.  The 
right  of  election  rested,  prior  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bnl,  in  the  burgage  holders,  inhabitants,  who  were  rated 
to  church  and  poor,  and  there  were  about  625  electors  at 
the  time  of  the  Boundary  Reports  ;  the  number  registered 
in  18di)^was556.  The  bailiff  is  the  returning  officer.  The 
population  of  the  parishes  of  St,  Leonard's  and  St.  Michael'e 
wee  4173  in  1831,  and  4021  m  1841 ;  that  of  Old  Malton.  at 
the  same  dates,  12t>4  and  1296  respectively. 

Old  Malton  stands  about  a  mile  north-east  of  New  Mal- 
ton, on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  and  it  has  ii  v(  i  \  unticnt 
church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  adjoining  to  which  are  the 
remaiae  of  a  prioo  ,  founded  in  1 1SO,  for  Gilbertine  canons, 
the  revenues  of  which  amounted,  at  tlie  dissolution,  to 
27S/.  7».  A  free  ffratamar^chooi  was  firanded  here  in 
1547,  by  Robert  HoTgate,  archbishop  of  York,  with  an  en- 
dounicnt  which  now  produces  about  KSO/.  per  annum. 
The  town  contains  a  Wesleyan  ch:ipel  and  some  daily 
schools.  It  is  observed  in  the  Report  of  the  Boundary 
Commissioners,  that  the  presumption  of  some  closer  con- 
neetion  than  that  of  mere  vicinaffe  having  existed,  in 
remote  times,  between  Otd  and  New  Malton,  is  strengthened 
both  by  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Houm?  oi"  Com- 
mons in  16.58,  deciding  that  Old  Malton  had  a  joint  right 
with  New  Malton  in  the  election  of  memlx'rs  of  parlia- 
ment, and  by  the  admission  of  rights  of  common  in  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Malton,  over  certains  comnMNH  ud 
wastes  belonging  to  Old  Maltoo.  This  vilhige  is  noted  for 
its  lime-quarries. 

Malfoii  i>  >.i|j,[uis.L(l  (0  have  been  one  of  the  oldest  Bri- 
gantian  foititied  towns  in  this  part  of  Britain  ;  and  its  im- 
portance as  a  Roman  military  station  i.s  indicated  by 
the  numblr  of  antient  roads  pointing  to  it,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  six.  The  Romans,  changing  only 
the  termination  of  iti  Britidl  name,  called  it  Camulo- 
duniim,  which  the  Saxons  Abbreviated  to  .Moldun.  The 
advantages  of  jiiace  as  a  military  position  were,  in  an- 
tient times,  increased  by  the  intervention  of  a  considerable 
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tract  of  impuMble  nrndi  between  the  river  Derwenl  and 

the  Woids.  Numerous  lloman  coins,  urns,  and  other 
remains  have  been  lound  here,  and  entrenchments  are  yet 
visible  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  In  \hv  Saxon 
times  Mallon  became  a  royal  villa  to  King  Edwin  ;  and 
after  the  Norman  conquest  the  baronial  family  of  Vesey, 
orDe  VcKit  built  a  caatle  here,  as  well  as  the  priory  men- 
tioned above.  ThU  eaatle  was  demolished  by  Henry  II.. 
but  while  it  stood  the  town  was  burnt  down  by  Archbishop 
Thurstan.  who  besieged  it  for  the  purjxwe  of  dislodsjing  a 
ty  of  Scots  v.  lio  tiiid  oM.iiiicti  piisst -mod  and  garrisoned 
tlie  castle.  The  town  na»  rt  buUt  in  llu;  reicn  ol  Stephen, 
and  then  received  the  name  of  Ntw  Malton.  A  noble 
castellated  mansion  was  erected  on  the  bite  of  the  antient 
castle,  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  by  Ralph. 
Lord  Eure ;  but  in  1674,  aa  his  grand-dauc^hters  could  not 
agree  concernini;  the  property,  the  greater  part  of  the 
mansion  \v:t.s  j)ulli-(l  linwu  Ly  the  hit;l»  ^!u•nt^;  undor  an 
"i-dcr  of  court,  divided  the  materials  bctAM  i  ii  the  l  uiitcnd- 
ing  parties,  leaving  only  the  lodne  and  pitewa)  sI;u;iIiiil: 
as  a  monument  of  their  folly.  About  a  quarter  of  a  niiie 
'  south-west  of  New  Malton  is  a  mineral  spring,  said  to  be 
ainilar  to  tboae  o(  Scatborougb*  ami  to  be  an  efficacioua 
dnJybeate. 

^^asham  is  a  parish  and  market-town,  partly  in  the  liber- 
ties of  St.  Petir  of  York  and  Riehmondshire,  but  chiefly 
in  the  wapentake  of  Hang-Eaht,  in  the  North  Riding,  about 
218  milM  from  London,  30  miles  north-west  of  York,  and 
14  ntUea  south  by  east  of  Richmond,  pleasantly  situated 
on  tba  western  bank  of  the  Uie.  in  a  very  fertile  country, 
near  the  boundaiy  of  the  Weit  Riding.  The  parish  com- 
prises the  townships  of  Masham,  Burton-upon-^  ore,  Elling- 
strinjr,  Ellingtons,  Fearby.  Healy-with-Sulton,  Ilton-witn- 
Pott,  and  Swrnton-with-Warthermask,  and  had  an  agirre- 

({ate  population  of  291)0  in  1831,  and  21174  in  1H41.  The 
iving  is  a  vicarage,  annexed  to  that  of  Kirkby-Maheard, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Richmond  and  diocese  of  Ripon, 
and  was  formerly  a  prebend,  the  richest  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  York.  The  church  is  small,  but  haodaome,  with 
a  lofty  spire,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  and  there  are 
chapeU  lor  Haptists  and  We>.leyan  Mcfhodi'-t,,  and  several 
schodlsi,  one  of  which  is  a  cranimar-schoul.  lounded  in  ITW) 
by  William  Danhy,  KMp,  ;iiid  eiidoweil  \Mth  .iltdut  iriU.  per 
annum,  and  another  a  charity-school  for  M  children,  on 
the  same  foundation,  and  endowed  with  about  M.  per 
annum  iirom  the  beneJaciion  of  three  other  perMms.  The 
town  it  well  boitt.  and  has  a  conMderable  manufaetore  of 
woollen  yarn,  and  a  flax-mill,  which  in  183S  employed 
122  persons.    Coarse  stiaw-plait  lor  making  hats  in  also 

Jiruducid  here.  The  town  has  a  wci  kly  iiiurket,  of  hut 
ittie  importance,  on  Wednt  silav.  and  iaus  on  the  17th, 
16th,  and  I'Jth  of  Septembi  r.  I'iie  population  of  Iht  tov.  n- 
abtp  of  Maabam  alone  was  1276  in  1831,  and  1318  in  1841. 

■fiddlesboroagh,  or  Middlesbwith,  is  a  parish  and  town- 
•bijp,  partly  in  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  but 
chiefly  in  "the  western  division  of  Langbaurgh  liberty, 
m  the  Noiih  lii  ling,  situated  un  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Tees,  close  to  its  tnouth,  and  which  h;tr.  risen  to  con- 
siderable importance  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a 
branch  or  extension  of  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  Rail- 
wajr  for  shipping  coals  here,  so  as  to  avoid  the  river 
navigation.  Middlesborough  lies  about  5  miles  east  by 
nortn  of  Stockton,  and  formerly  had  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  St.  Hilda,  which  was  lonj:  in  ruins,  but  of  which  no 
remains  now  exist,  though  the  site  is  still  used  a 
bur}'ing-i:inr.nd.  The  pansh  of  Middlesborough  contains 
the  township  of  that  name  and  the  township  of  Linthorp, 
and  had  a  gross  population  of  2K  in  1821,  :183  in  1831, 
when  the  efect  n  the  railwigr  was  only  besinning  to  be 
fdt,  and  0909  in  1641,  including  40  penona  in  barges  and 
tents,  but  exclusive  of  103  persons  absent  from  home,  and 
50  who  had  eitugrated  to  America  in  that  year.  The 
township  of  Middlesborough  alone  contained  only  -lo 
persons  in  1821,  154  in  1831,  and  !>4(j3  in  1841 :  and  it  has 
risen,  within  a  very  few  yean,  from  the  tank  of  an  insigni- 
ficant villluKe  to  that  of  a  considerable  sea-port  town, 
with  aeveru  fiMincbiea.  a  pottery,  and  other  manufiuttoriea. 
TIm  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Cleveland  an<l  nioccsc  of  York,  the  gross  income  of  wmeb, 
in  1831.  "as  '.l^>!.  nie  township  contain'-  Iiidi'jH'ndent  Hid 
Wesleyan  Methodist  chancis,  and  sevcml  sehoois. 

Middlcham  is  a  parisli  and  small  market-tuwn  :n  the 
wapentake  of  Hang-West,  liberty  of  Kichmondahire,  and 


North  Itidinc  of  the  county,  al>out228  nilM  ftom  London, 

41  miles  north-west  of  York,  and  two  or  three  miles  south 
of  Leyboum.  The  living  is  a  royal  peculiar,  with  a  net 
income  of  :}25/.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and 
St.  Alkeld,  and  was  made  collegiate  by  Richard  111.,  when 
ditke  of  Gloucester.  The  town  contains  places  of  wonihip 
for  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  and  some  daily 
and  Sunday  aehodia ;  and  it  ia  built,  chiefly  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  upon  a  gentle  acclivity  on  the  soutli  bank  of  the 
Ure.  The  market-day  is  Monday,  but  the  trade  of  tlie 
town,  which  was  never  considerable,  has  almost  entirely 
fallen  away  since  the  "rise  of  Leyhourn  ;  fairs  are  held  un 
Easter-Monday,  Whit-Monday,  and  the  f^lh.  6lh,  and  7th 
of  November.  Petty  sessions  for  the  wapentake  of  Hang* 
West  arc  held  here,  and  there  are  small  manufactures  of 
woollen.  The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  town  is  its 
antient  castle,  built  about  1190.  by  Robert  Fitz-Ranulph. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  \l.  it  lielonged  to  the  earl  of  SaJis- 
bury,  who  marched  hence  with4tX)U  men  toward.-,  l^jadon, 
to  di  uiatui  n■dre^s  for  his  son's  grievances.  Here  alio, 
according  to  Stow,  the  bastard  Falconhridge  was  beheaded 
in  1471.  Edward  IV.  was  confnicd  i\n  a  time  in  Middle- 
ham  Cattle  by  Kichard  Nevill,  earl  of  Wanriek,  alter  be 
had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Wolvev,  but  he  rikbeequently 
escaped  while  hunting  in  the  park.  Aficr  defeating  th. 
earl  of  Warwick  at  Bamet.  Edward  gave  Middleham 
Castle  to  Ills  brother  the  dnke  of  Gloucester,  artei\^ardi 
Richard  III.,  who  took  a  great  liking  to  the  place,  and  ws* 
preparing  to  found  a  college  in  Frodingham-field,  whei 
he  oied.  His  only  son  Edward  was  bom  liere,  but  ainoe 
that  time  hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  Maleiy  of  the 
castle,  excepting  that  it  was  inhabited,  in  160!),  by  Sir 
Henry  linley.  Tradition  says  that  it  was  reduced  to  ruins 
by  Cromwell,  but  there  is  no  liistoneal  evidence  to  prove 
it.  The  ruins  of  the  castle  stand  on  a  rocky  eminence 
near  the  town.  The  pnpnlalion  ol  the  parish  of  IGd- 
dleham  was  014  in  IKll,  and  <):^)  in  1H41. 

Muker  is  a  chapelry  and  cu,<«tomaiy  market-town  in  flwt 
put  of  the  parish  of  Qrinton  which  oelonn  to  the  wapen- 
take of  Gilnnir-West.  in  the  liberty  of  Riehmondthire,  and 
the  North  Riding  of  the  euunlv,  alicAil  2."t2  miles  tVom 
London.  o4  miles  north-west  of  York,  and  17  miles  west 
by  south  nl  liulmiond.  The  township  comprises  the 
higher  part  of  Swaledale,  and  the  town  stands  in  an  angle 
formed  by  two  of  the  streams  which  contribute  to  form 
that  river.  The  living  ia  a  perpetual  curacy  attached  to 
the  vicarage  of  Chrintott,  formerly  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Richmond  and  diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  diocese 
of  Ripon.  with  an  income  of  about  98/.  The  tcwn  contains 
a  eliHpel-ol-r.'.^e.  de<lica1e(!  In  St.  Mary,  and  erected  in  \bSO, 
and  some  ochoids.  one  of  «hich  is  partly  supported  by  an 
endowment  of  about  20/.  a  year,  becjueatlied  by  Antliony 
Metcalfe  in  1678,  for  a  free<scbool.  There  ia  aleo  a  aub* 
scription  libraiy.  The  matket,  which  has  been  eaiabKshed 
by  custom,  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and  there  is  an  annual 
fair  on  the  Wednesday  before  Old  Cliristmas-day.  The 
parish  cotilniiis  mines  of  lead,  iron,  and  coal,  and  also 
produces  lime.  About  2^  miles  to  the  north-west  is  a 
cascade  called  Keasden  Force,  where  the  Swale  falls  over 
some  rugged  rocks  into  a  romantic  dale.  The  population 
of  the  chapelry  was  1247  in  1831,  and  1241  in  1841. 

Northallerton,  formerly,  and  still  occasionally,  written 
North  Allerton,  is  a  j)arish,  paaiiamentary  borough,  and 
market-town,  in  the  wapentake  and  liberty  of  AUerton- 
shire.  in  the  North  RidiuL',  about  220  miles  from  London, 
32  miles  north  by  w  est  of  York,  and  10  miles  east  by  south 
of  Richmond.  The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  long 
street,  in  the  line  of  the  Great  North  Road,  uid  is  paaaed 
at  a  venr  abort  diatanoe  on  the  weat  by  the  Great  North  of 
Rnglana  Railway,  and  the  river  Wiake,  which  fonns  on 
thai  siilr  the  boundar)'  of  the  elrefoiul  district.  The 
pan-ii  eompri.ses  the  borough  and  towiishij)  of  Noiih- 
allerton.  the  town.-hip  of  Romanby,  and  the  chapelnes  of 
Bronipton,  Deighton,  and  High  Worsall.  and  its  aggre> 
gate  population  una  5118  in  1 8:}!,  and  5273  in  1841. 
The  living  ii  n  vicarage,  with  the  curacies  of  Brompton 
and  Deighton,  formerly  in  the  peculiar  juriadietion  and 
patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham,  but  now  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  C'leveland  and  diocese  of  York,  w  ith  a 
IJroaS  income  uf;-:G2/.  The  <  liurch.  dt  du  atcd  to.Vil  Saint>, 
is  a  spacious  cruciform  cditicc,  supjioscd  to  have  been 
erected  shortly  alter  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  the  Scota 
in  1381.  The  town  contains  alio  chapels  for  Independenta 
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and  Weileym  Mffthodititik  and  numerous  daily  and  Sunday 
lehool^  three  of  the  Tomer  of  which  ur«  uurtially  sup- 
ported by  endowment!,  tnd  one,  now.  nie  mrochial 

Mrhool,  WHS  formerly  a  grarainar-school,  of  royal  loutuiii- 
tion,  though  at  what  date  is  uncertain,  and  where  stveral 
cmiment  men  were  educated.  There  was  antimtly  a 
hospitaJ  dedicated  to  St.  Jatncs,  and  founded  by  Hugh 
^dsej,  bishop  of  Durham,  the  clear  revenue  uf  wliicti, 
^  the  tune  of  the  diHolution,  was  56/.  2t.  2d^  and  of  the 
■ite  of  which  lome  indications  yet  axist  near  the  town. 
There  was  also  formerly  a  house  for  Carmelites,  or  White 
Friars,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary ;  and  the  Austin  Friars  re- 
ceived some  land  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  lor 
the  purpose  of  building  a  house  uid  church.  The  town 
now  contains  an  hospital,  or  MaMOttDieu,  fooodod  in  1476 
by  Richanl  Mooi«i  Aw  tha  auinoil  of  13  poor  ponooti 
and  rabnilt  bf  tha  faihabHanti,  irat  tor  a  mMner  mmlMr. 

Northallerfon  is  lij^hted  ^^it!l  t^as,  and  has  a  handsome 
modem  sessions-house,  to  which  is  attaclied  a  House  of 
Correction.  Not  bem^^  a  corporate  town,  it  has  no  mu- 
nicipal government,  but  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
county  magiitntea.  It  has  a  CouK  of  Requests  fbr  tbo 
whole  of  tM  manor  of  AUerton  and  AllertMiibii«»  «od- 
priiiin)^  82  townships:  and  the  quartcNicariona  (br  the 
North  Riding  arc  held  here.  It  likewise  contains  the 
RejEjister-office  for  registering  all  transfers  of  land  by  deed 
or  will  ill  the  North  Riding,  and  is  a  polling-place  for 
the  election  of  county  members.  The  town  sent  two 
members  to  Parliammit  in  the  26th  jrcar  of  Edward  III., 
bat  did  not  again  exerdae  the  pnvilefe  until  it  waa 
resumed  in  10^  by  order  of  flie  Honae  of  Comnons. 
From  that  time  it  sent  two  members  until  the  pa«.sing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  when  it  was  reduced  to  one,  and  the 
boundaries  of  the  electoral  district  w  ere  extended  so  as  to 
embrace  the  a^oining  township  of  Komanby  and  chapelry 
of  Brompton.  11m  number  oTcleeton  reginerod  in  lO^ 
40  was  281. 

The  town  oontaioe  no  important  nunflbetnrea,  but 
Knens  and  leather  are  made  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a 
imnll  extent  The  market  is  held  on  Wednesday,  and 
tiii-re  are  several  fairs.  Races  are  held  annually  in  Oc- 
Niber,  and  the  town  has  branches  of  the  Darlington  and 
Yorkshire  district  banks.  The  population  of  the  borough 
and  township  of  Northallerton  alone  was  3004  in  ISSUand 
3092  in  1841,  including  100  persons  in  the  Honieof  Cor- 
reetion  and  37  in  NortiiaUaitm  Union  worithouse. 

A.  very  strong  castle  was  founded  at  Northallerton  by 
Hugh  Pudsey,  bishop  of  Durham,  but  it  was  razed  to  the 
ground  by  onier  nf  Henry  II.,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel 
^itli  that  prelate.  The  town  is  supposed  to  have  bien  a 
Koman  station,  and  subsequently  a  Saxon  borough ;  and 
in  Doraesday-Book  it  is  called  Alvertune  and  Alreton,  the 
prefix  North  havinc  been  originaUy  applied  to  distinguish 
rt  from  Allerton  Mauteverar,  a  chapelry  in  the  West 
Riding.  At  Cowton  or  Cuton  Moor,  about  three  miles 
Ironi  the  town,  was  fought,  in  the  year  1138,  the  battle  of  j 
Hie  Standard.  The  site  of  this  engagement  is  still  called  ' 
Standard  Hill,  and  the  holes  into  which  the  bodies  of  the 
(lead  were  thnmn  are  pointed  out  as  the  Scots'  Pit.s.  In 
1318  the  town  una  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Scots; 
dofimp  the  ctril  war  Cbarlea  I.  lodged  here,  in  an  old 
mansion  called  the  Porch-House,  on  one  of  his  journeys  to 
Scotland;  and  in  the  rebellion  oi  174")  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland's army  encamped  near  the  town,  on  the  Castle 
Hills.  Northallerton  gave  ,the  title  of  viscount  to  the 
elector  of  Ebmover,  afliirwBraa  Kiqg  Ctaoqge  I.*  during  the 
Kum  of  Anne. 

Otley,  a  small  market-town  in  the  West  Hiding,  in  the 
wapentake  of  Skyrack  and  parish  of  Otley,  205  miles  from 
London,  and  30  miles  west  by  south  from  York.  The 
'own  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river 
Wharf.  The  church  has  accommodation  for  900  persons. 
The  north  door,  which  has  a  plain  circular  arch,  is  sup- 
powd  to  be  Saxon,  and  there  are  several  antient  monu- 
■Benta  in  the  interior.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  CraTcn  and  diocese  of  Ripon,  in  the  gift 
ofthe  crown,  of  the  net  annual  valoe  of  GO/.  There  are 
places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Methodists  and  Quakers. 
•  here  is  a  free  grammar-school,  which  was  fovinded  by 
Thomas  Cave  in  1611,  but  the  lands  with  which  it  was 
endowed  were  let  on  a  lease  for  999  years,  at  a  rent  of 
VI.  13».  4d. ;  in  1833  the  lands  were  let  for  upwards  of 
ami.  Oftba  Ikfloinoanaof  the  school*  aiX.  waapaidto 


the  master,  and  Ot.  \3t.  4d.  to  tlie  u«her:  it  contained  25 
males  and  G  females;  and  there  were  8  other  daily  schools. 
The  market  is  antient,  and  is  supplied  with  a  very  laru'^ 
quantity  of  com  and  other  agricultural  produce.  V,'ooHe;: 
manufacture  waa  formerly  carried  on  to  some  extent,  hut 
has  been  removed  to  situations  more  contiguous  to  fuel 
and  inland  navigation.  The  population  in  1831  was  3161, 
in  1841  itwasai4Bk 

Pateley  Bridge,  a  market<iown  in  the  West  Riding,  in 
the  liberty  or  Ripon  and  pariah  of  Ripon,  212  miles  from 
London,  and  34  miles  west-north-west  from  York.  This 
town,  which  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Nidd,  appears  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  improvement.  Ac- 
curding  to  Baines's  '  Religious  State  of  the  Manufacturing 
Districta,*  1843,  there  are  in  the  township  seven  episcopal 
ohnichea  and  eighteen  chapela  belonging  to  oifferent 
elaaea  of  diswnters,  in  all  twenty-live  places  of  public 
worship,  with  sittings  for  .")7(X)  persons :  there  are  four 
infant  schools,  12  private  schools,  three  factory  schools, 
and  seven  public  day-schools,  in  all  twenty-six  daj  -schools, 
with  608  scholars ;  liesides  which  there  were  three  Sunday- 
iebools  supported  by  the  established  church,  and  fineeii 
supported  ay  different  classes  of  diManten,  in  all.  eighteen 
Sunday<achools,  with  1060  aeholan.  The  present  popula- 
tion, according  to  Baines,  is  7WW5.  There  are  several 
lead-mines  in  the  neighbourhood,  trom  winch  the  pro>- 
perity  of  the  town  seems  to  be  chiefly  derived. 

Patrington  is  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the  southern 
division  of  the  wapentake  of  Holdemesa,  in  the  East 
Riding  about  188  milea  from  London,  57  miles  aouthpMst 
of  Yonc,  and  18  nriloa  Met  bv  south  firom  Hull,  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Holdemess.  Tne  living  is  a  rectorj',  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  the  East  Riding  ana  the  diocese  of  York, 
with  a  gross  income  of  660/.  It  has  a  Ijcautirul  i  iiu'itonn 
Gothic  church,  with  a  lorty  spire,  places  of  worship  fitr  i 
Independents,  and  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Methodifts, 
several  schools,  and  a  Union  workhouse  for  the  Patrington 
Union,  which  comprehenda  27  parishes.  A  navigable 
creek,  which  eommunicates  with  the  Humber,  brings 
vessels  within  a  short  distance  of  the  town,  which  exports 
considerrible  quantities  of  corn,  and  rcceivcN  liuie  and  coal 
from  the  West  Hiding.  Tlie  market  is  on  Saturday,  and 
there  are  fain  on  March  28,  July  18,  and  December  G. 
The  town  contains  a  branch  of  the  Yorkshire  District 
Bank.  It  ia  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  be  the  Pkietorium  of  the  antient 
geographers,  an  opinion  somewhat  strengthened  by  the 
discovery,  about  eighty  years  since,  of  part  of  a  Riman 
altar.  Other  writers  derive  the  name  of  the  town  from  St. 
Patrick,  to  whom  the  church  is  liedieated.  The  population 
of  the  parish  was  12fl8  in  1831,  and  1402,  includiog  72  in- 
nutes  of  the  Union  woiUioaae  and  16  penons  in  nise^ 
in  184t. 

Penistone,  a  small  mailret-tewn  on  the  right  bank  of  the 

Don,  in  the  West  Ridin:;,  wapentake  of  S(«tncross,  177 
miles  from  Londoti,  on  the  road  from  Sheffield  to  Huddcrs- 
field,  13  miles  from  each  plaee.  It  is  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  dreary  moors  which  form  the  borders  of  York 
shire  and  Lancashire.  The  climate  is  cold,  and  the  har 
vest  is  sometimes  not  nthered  in  before  Norenber.  The 
parish  comprises  2l,BB0acrei^  and  conrista  of  tlie  chape!  r>' 
of  Denby,  and  the  townships  of  Gunthwaite,  Hunshelf, 
Ingbirchworth,  Langsett,  Oxspring,  Penistone,  andThurU  - 
stone.  Population  of  the  Pansh,  5042  in  1821,  5201  in 
1831,  and  5907  in  1841.  The  chapelry  of  Denby  con- 
sists of  the  townships  of  Denby,  Gunthwaite,  and  Ingbirch- 
worth :  the  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  net  value 
962.  The  linen  manulbebue  la  carried  on  in  the  town 
of  Penistone  and  in  moat  of  the  hamlets  in  the  pa. 
rish.  The  town  conrists  of  fbur  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  There  is  a  market  every  Thursday, 
chiefly  for  sheep  and  cattle.  The  church  presents  nothing 
worthy  of  note.  The  living  isavicarape.  ;ti  the  diocese 
of  Ripon.  net  value  147/.  The  Society  of  Friends,  the 
Independents,  and  Wesleyan  Methodists  have  places  of 
worship:  in  Mr.  Bainea'a  work  it  la  stated  that  the  dis- 
senten  have  five  places  of  wonhip  in  the  parish.  The 
grammar-school,  founded  in  1604  and  endowed  with  120/., 
is  free  to  all  male  children  in  the  parish.  Tlie  nn1i(.iml 
school  is  partly  supported  by  an  endowment.  In  1H4:{  there 
were  in  the  parish  tw  o  church  Sumiay -schools,  attended  by 
143  scholars,  and  eight  belonging  to  dissenters,  with  727 
scholars:  boidea  twelve  daily  schools,  attended  by  379 
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f5t  hi)lara.  The  population  of  the  township  was  645  in  1821,  I 
70.J  iti  \e3\,  ami  7.i«  in  1H41.  The  jjopiilation  of  Thurl-  ! 
stone  in  IK41  was  1872.  The  Shefhcid  and  Manchester 
Railway  pasMS  through  thh  township,  and  the  Kt:(um  in- 
dudw  22&  ptttom  v$ho  wcm  wnployed  on  its  construction. 
Dr.  fihndeiMMi,  the  Uhid  nmthenwtidnii,  tras  a  mtlTe  of 
the  parish. 

Pii  kerinjE;  is  a  pariMi  and  market-town  in  the  wapentake 
of  Pii  keiinij-Lytlie,  in  the  North  Riding,  about  223  miles 
from  London.  26  miles  north-east  of  York,  and  18  nnles 
west  of  Scarborough,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  small  emi- 
nence, at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  rivulet  called  Pick- 
ering Beck.  The  parish  comprises  the  townships  of 
Pickering,  Kingthorpe,  Marishes,  and  Newton,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Goadland  or  Goat  bland,  and  had  an  aggrej^ate 
population  of  3346  in  1B3I,  and  39U1  in  1841.  The  living 
IS  a  discharged  vicaran,  with  the  ouraqf  of  Newton,  a 
pecuKar  of  the  dean  of  York,  with  a  gron  hteome  of  143/. 
The  town  is  ronnci  tcd  with  the  port  of  Whitby  by  a  rail- 
road dt>ciibt'd  in  a  previuiw  column,  and  is  long  and 
stiagghng  :  and  it  contam^*  an  antient  and  spacious  church, 
with  a  lolly  spiff,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter;  several  dissent- 
ing plaei  >  ul  .MJi-sliip,  and  several  schools,  one  of  which  is 
endowed.  It  lus  also  a  workhouse  for  the  Poor-Law 
Union  of  Pickering  (which  comprises  28  parishes),  and 
two  branch  banks.  Tlie  market  is  on  Monuay,  an  !  there 
are  fairs  on  the  Monday  belbrc  Old  Candle mas-dav.  Old 
Midsummer-day,  the  25th  of  September,  and  the  Nfonday 
before  Old  Michaelmas-day.  The  town  is  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  formerly  sent  members  to  psrHamein,  but  had 
ce.xsed  to  do  so  lonf!;  before  the  pasNinj:  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
The  ruins  of  an  antient  ra.itle  stand  to  the  west  of  the 
town.  The  town  belonc-i  '  i  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and 
has  jurisdiction  over  several  neighbouring:  villages,  which 
fintn  what  is  called  the  Honour  of  Pickering  ;  and  it  has 
an  antient  Honour-eonri  for  the  recovery  of  debts  and  the 
trial  of  petty  actions.  On  Hckering-moor  tre  Yestiges  of 
two  Roman  eticanipments,  and  there  are  other  similar 
remains  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  population  of  the 
townsliip  of  Picketing  was  255.')  in  1831,  and  in  1811.  25)92, 
including  50  inmates  of  the  Union  workhouse  and  1 1  per- 
sons in  tents. 

Pocklington  is  a  parish  and  market-town,  partly  in  the 
liljcrty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  but  chiefly  in  the  wilton- 
Beaeuii  di  vi.sion  of  the  wapentake  of  Harthill,  in  the  Ka.st 
Hiding,  about  195  miles  from  London,  13  miles  cast  by 
south  from  Y^ork,  and  7  miles  north-west  of  Market- 
Weighton.  The  town  is  situated  in  a  level  country,  about 
two  miles  fh>m  the  western  edge  of  the  Wolds,  ana  is  con- 
nect t  J  with  the  river  Derwcnt  by  the  Poeklinpton  Canal, 
which  is  described  elsewhere.  The  parish  contaiiis  tiie 
townships  of  Pocklington,  Meltonby,  and  Owstlinrpe,  and 
the  chapelry  of  Yapham,  and  had  an  aggregate  population 
of  2265  in  1831.  and  2552  in  IMl.  The  living  &  a  dis- 
charged vicarage,  with  the  cniaOT  of  Yapham-cum-Mel- 
tonby,  a  peculiar  of  the  dean  of  "York,  with  an  income  of 
131/.  Tht  ji  irish  church,  dedicated  1o  .\ll  Saints,  is  a 
very  plain  luunely  structure,  and  tlie  town  also  contains 
places  of  Won>hip'  lor  Roman  Catholics,  Independenta,  and 
Primitive  and  Wealevan  Methodists:  a  well-endowed 
f^e  grannuuMKhool*  nmdfld  in  the  6(h  year  of  Henry 
Vill.,  by  .John  l]lMllliail«  UhD^  with  which  are  connected 
live  exhibitions  at  St.  John's  College,  Canihndi^e.  and 
which  has  an  income  exceeding  lOOt)/.  per  annum  .  and 
among  several  other  daily  schools,  a  national  school, 
liberally  supported  by  subscriptions.  The  buildings  of  the 
grammar  school  were  re-erected  in  1819.  Pocklington  is 
one  of  the  polling-places  for  the  East  Riding,  and  the 
centre  of  a  Poor-I.aw  Union  ctmijirising  47  parishes;  it  has 
three  branch  banks,  and  petty  sessions  ior  the  Wilton- 
BeaeoQ  divinon  are  held  here.  It  has  a  market  on  Satur- 
day, and  large  sheen  and  cattle  fairs  are  held  on  March  7 
(or  6  in  leap-year),  Nlay  6^  August  5,  and  November  8,  and 
a  statute  fair  for  hiring  servants,  on  November  9.  At 
Barnsley  Field,  near  the  town,  lour  human  skeletons,  with 
an  urn  bearing  some  antient  chaiacteit.,  were  (Uscovcred  in 
1763.  The  population  of  the  township  of  Pocklington  was 
2048  in  1831.  and  2323  in  1841. 

Rceth  is  a  small  market-town  in  that  part  of  tbc  parish 
of  Grinton  which  belongs  to  the  wapentake  of  Giliing- 
WesL,  in  the  liberty  ot  Richmondshire  and  the  North 
Kiding,  about  238  miles  from  London,  48  miles  north-west 
firon  Yorki  and  U>  milea  west  by  south  irom  Riduaood, 


on  the  aorthcm  bank  of  the  Swale,  about  half  a  nnle  aSxyre 
the  junction  of  the  Arkle.  The  tow  n  is  irregularly  builf. 
in  a  highlv  picturesque  situation,  and  it  contains  Indepen- 
dent and  Wesleyan  Methodist  chapels,  and  two  endowed 
daily  schools,  ona  endowed  in  1648,  by  Alderman  Rich* 
ardson,  of  York,  and  the  other  in  1814  and  1815,  by  two 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  the  s-choolroom  of  the 
latter  being  also  used  as  a  place  ot  wor^lnp  by  persons  of 
the  founders'  persuasion,  fhe  town  ha.s  a  very  extensive 
manufacture  of  knitted  stockings,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
ported ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  reeeive  employment 
from  lead-mines  In  the  neighbourhood,  the  produce  of 
which  is  of  great  purity,  and  is  sought  after  for  the  manu- 
facture of  white-lead,  and  other  chemical  purposes.  Thes<r 
mines  produced  a  few  years  since  about  5000  or  OUOO  tocu 
of  lead  annually.  There  is  a  t)ranch  of  the  Swaledale  and 
Wensleydale  ifanking  Comnaay  in  the  town,  which  has  a 
market  on  Friday,  under  a  cnaner  of  the  6th  year  of  Wi1< 
liam  and  Mary,  and  several  fairs  the  days  of  which  vt 
variously  given  by  different  authorities.  Near  the  town 
arc  the  remains  of  an  entrenchment,  called  Maiiien's  Castle, 
about  ItX)  yards  square,  and  of  some  others,  one  of  whieb 
is  much  larger ;  and  from  some  remains  which  have  been 
discovered,  these  are  supposed  to  be  of  Roman  origin. 
Near  the  town,  in  the  hamlet  of  Healaugh,  are  the  remains 
of  a  hou.se  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancaster,  who  was  lord  of  the  manor.  The 
population  of  Reeth  was  1456  in  1831,  and  i:U3  in  1R41. 

Ripl^.  a  small  niaiket>town  in  the  West  Riding,  in  tbe 
wapentake  of  Clara  and  parish  of  Ripley,  208  miles  fiern 
London  nnd  25  west-north-west  from  Vork.  The  townk 
."ituated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Nidd.  The  church 
is  antient,  and  contains  some  curious  old  monuments  of 
the  Ingilby  family.  The  living  is  a  rectory,  formerly  in  the 
diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Rich- 
mond and  diocese  of  Ripon,  in  the  gift  of  tbc  IngUby  frmilf 
and  of  the  net  annual  value  of  666r.  The  chief  distinetioe 
of  the  plate  is  the  castle  of  the  family  of  Ingilby,  which  nij 
built  in  ir>55.  and  is  still  the  family  residence.  There  is  a 
free-school,  which  in  1833  contained  40  males,  which  wis 
built  and  endowed  in  1702,  by  the  two  youqgot 
daughtera  of  Sir  WilHam  Tngill^.  The  population  of  the 
township  in  1S,31  was  270:  the  separate  populntion  of  the 
township  is  not  given  in  the  Population  Returns  for  Itm. 

Saddleworth  is  a  village  in  the  West  Riding,  in  thr 
wapentake  of  Agbrigg  and  parish  of  Roeiidale,  188  milet 
north-west  from  London  and  54  miles  south-west  fiw 
York.  The  viUajge  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  giving  naaw 
to  a  diatrict  in  wmeh  the  woollen  and  cotton  mamuaetmts 
have  advanced  with  amazing  rapidity  and  to  a  very  grfit 
extent.  Tlie  district  is  7  miles  long  and  3  miles  in  its 
greatest  widtli,  and  includes  about  100  nianufactunn? 
hamlets.  It  is  called  Saddleworth-with-(juick.  The 
population  in  I81I  was  12,970;  in  1821  it  was  13,902;  is 
1831  it  was  15,986,  in  1841  it  was  16329;  at  which  time 
there  were  555  houses  uninhabited,  owing  to  the  depresiH 
state  of  the  manufactures. 

Sedbergh,  a  small  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  in 
the  west  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Staincliff  and 
Ewcross,  256  miles  north-west  from  London,  and  78  aula 
west-north-west  from  York.  The  town  is  ritoated  in  s 
sheltered  and  fertile  vale  among  nigged  mountains.  The 
living  of  the  jiarish  church  is  a  vicarage,  formerly  in  tiit 
diocese  of  Chester,  but  now  in  the  archdeaconrj'  of  Rich- 
mond and  diocese  of  Ripon,  in  the  gift  of  Trinity  Collefa 
Cambridge,  and  of  the  net  annual  value  of  184/.  Thae 
are  places  of  worship  belongincr  to  the  Methodists,  Quaken. 
and  Independents.  In  18XJ  there  were  nine  daily  schoob 
at  Sed!)er:;h,  one  of  which  is  a  free  grammar-school,  and 
then  had  40  scholars.  The  school  was  founded  by  Dr. 
Roger  Lupton,  provost  of  Eton,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI. 
After  iome  time  the  funds  were  misapplied,  but  vreie  re- 
stored to  their  proper  use  bv  the  exertions  of  Sir  AnfhoejT 
Denny,  who  also  rebuilt  tnc  school.  The  endowment 
!  amounts  to  about  5t)0/.  a  year,  paid  to  the  head  master, 
but  out  of  which  he  pays  100/.  a  year  to  the  second  master- 
besides  other  expenses.  The  head  master  is  appointed  t>y 
the  master  and  fellows  of  St.  John's  Collece,  Cambrid^. 
Two  feUowahina  and  cieht  scholaiahipe  in  St.  John's  Col- 
lege  were  established  m  Lupton  fbr  atndento  from  tMi 
school.  There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  iron.  Coal* 
suffii^ient  for  the  supply  of  the  town  are  obtained  from  a 
mine  about  two  niuea  distant  The  popiUatioa  of  Sed- 
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bergh.  in  1831,  wu  2214 ;  in  1841  it  was  2268.  but  Om  re> 
turn  indudei  hamleti  of  Howgill,  BlaDd,  llufhtnite, 
Soobank,  Frasbrow.  Cautley,  tad  Dowbiggiii,  htMM  80 

periona  in  the  workhouse. 

Sclby,  a  inurket-town  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the  wapen- 
take oi  Barkstone-Aah  and  pariah  of  Selby,  177  miles 
north-north-west  from  London,  and  14  miles  south  by  east 
from  York:  it  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river 
Onse,  which  ii  navigable  to  Selby  for  vessels  of  about  200 
tons  burthen.    An  excellent  timbti  bridge  crosses  the 
Ouse,  and  opens  to  admit  them.    The  town  is  tolerably 
■vslII  built,  paved,  and  liphteil.    The  town-hall,  a  neat 
brick  editice,  was  built  in  182S.  There  tt  a  fine  old  CtoUuc 
niarket-crcws.  The  ehurab.  dedicated  to  St.  Maiy  and  St. 
Germain,  is  part  of  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  mn;ik<.  \^hich 
was  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  the  year  UX]8, 
and  was  a  splendid  establishment  till  the  dissolution  by 
Henry  VIII.   Henry  I.  was  born  at  Selby  iii  1068.  The 
church  is  a  spacious  structure,  and  contains  some  curious 
old  monunwnta:  tlie  architecture  is  oi'  different  periods, 
•om*  ot  it  very  beantiftil,  especially  the  west  end.  The 
tower  fell  down  in  1890,  and  was  rebuilt  in  its  present  form 
about  1702.    The  livinij  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  gift 
of  the  Hon.  E.  R.  Petrc,  with  an  averatje  net  income  of 
87/.   There  are  places  of  worship  belonging  to  the  Wes- 
leyaa  Methodists,  Unitarians,  and  other  classes  of  dinenters. 
Stcnm-packeta  ply  between  Selby  and  Hull,  and  a  canal 
tnm  Selby  joina  the  Aire  and  Calder  navigation,  and  thus 
communicates  with  Leeds.   There  is  also  a  railway  be- 
tween Selby  and  Leeds,  and  the  Hull  and  Selby  railway 
joins  the  Selby  and  Leeds  railway  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Selby,  and  thus  makes  a  railway  conmanication  between 
Leeds  and  Hull.  There  ii  a  bmneh  eusilom4MN]ae  at  Selby, 
aothat  vessels  can  proceed  direct  to  any  part  of  the  kinc^dom. 
About  KXX)  ships  with  carsroes  clear  coajstwiso  annually. 
In  1S33  lluTi'  were  ten  ilaily  schools,  ul'  which  one  was 
a  grammar-school  with  an  endowment  of  53/.  17«.  lOd.  a 
year,  to  which  upwards  of  601.  is  added  annually  by  dona- 
tions and  subscriptiooa.  The  population  in  1841  was  5376. 
including  06  peiiona  in  bargee  and  8B  in  the  Selby  Union 
Nvorkhouse.  hk  1821  the  population  was  40S7,  and  in  1831 
it  was  4G00. 

Settle,  a  small  market-town,  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the 
-wapentake  of  Staincliff  and  Ewcross,  and  parish  of  Gig- 
gleswick,  235  miles  north-west  by  north  from  London,  and 
06  aiilca  weiUnorth-west  from  York.  The  town  is  situated 
in  a  mountainous  district  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Ribblc,  at  the  foot  of  a  limestone  rock  upwards  of  2(X.)  tVet 
high,  called  the  Castleberg.  The  pansh  church  is  at  (iig- 
gleswick,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  over  which 
tliere  is  a  stone  bridge.  The  prison  is  below  the  market- 
oroea ;  the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  trapdoor  down  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  liijht  is  admitted  by  a  grating.  There  is  a 
Union  workhouse  at  Settle,  which  in  1841  contained  127 
pereons.  Cotton  manutactm i>  arc  caiMt  il  un  to  ^i  tnc  ex- 
tent, and  ropes  and  paper  are  made.  There  are  chapels 
belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  and  the  Indepen- 
dents, im  1883  there  were  five  day-schools,  one  day  and 
Sunday  nationai  school,  and  two  Sunday-schools.  The 
population  in  18.51  was  1027;  in  IR-U  it  was  2041.  The 
land  in  tlic  nci^iilxiurhood,  which  is  chiefly  used  for 
grating,  is  exceedingly  rich.  Ea>t  of  the  town  are  two 
rocking-stones  of  va^t  weight,  which  when  set  in  motion 
make  a  nmae  like  distant  thunder. 

Sherbum,  a  small  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  in 
the  wapentake  of  Barkstone-Ash  and  parish  of  Sherbum, 
183  miles  north  by  west  from  London,  and  16  miles  south- 
south-west  from  York.  The  town  is  situated  on  a  small 
but  very  clear  stream.  The  church  is  said  to  have  been 
built  out  of  the  ruins  of  a  palace  which  the  Mcbbishopof 
York  formerly  had  here ;  it  is  a  spaeioua  itruetiiie,'and  the 
nave  is  described  a.s  exhibiting  a  peculiar  and  magnificent 
specimen  of  architecture.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
diocese  of  York,  of  the  net  annual  value  of  12.V.  In  l.s33 
there  were  nix  daily  schools.  The  Commisaioners  for  Edu- 
cation Enquiry  state  that  one  of  these,  *  containing  SO 
children  of  both  sexes,  is  partly  inppoited  by  an  enaoiii> 
ment  which  was  originally  for  24  males,  but  the  ftmds 
having  become  inadequate,  the  present  number  is  only  six  : 
the  rest  are  paid  for  oy  their  parents.'  The  school  has 
four  exhibitions,  of  7'.  l(J-v.  each,  to  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  and  is  one  of  the  eight  rraromar-schools  in  York- 
shire vMeli  are  entitled  to  sendeandidatea  for  Lady  Elir 


cabeth  Hastings's  exhibition  at  Queen'a  College,  Oxford. 
In  IBSI  the  population  of  the  township  was  IIH;  in  1841 
it  was  1328. 

Skipton,  or  Skipton-in-Craven,  an  antient  market-town  in 
the  West  Riding,  in  the  wapentake  of  Staincliff  and  Ewcross, 
and  parish  of  Skipton,  216  miles  north-north-west  from  Lon- 
don, and  44 miles  west  from  York,  is  situated  on  an  afllnent 
of  the  river  Aire,  and  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  passes 
by  the  town.  The  houses  are  all  of  stone.  Skipton  Castle, 
a'litlle  to  the  east  of  the  church,  was  formerly  a  place  ot 
great  strength.  It  was  built  originally  by  Robert  dc  Ro- 
mill^  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. It  was  afterwards  given  by  Edward  II.  to  Ilia 
nvourite  Plets  de  Gareston,  and  after  his  death  was  tram- 
ferredin  1311  to  Robert,  Lord  Clifford.  It  remained  in 
the  possession  of  this  family,  allerwards  distinguished  as 
earls  of  Cuinberl;inJ,  till  l(i43,  when,  on  the  death  of  the 
la.st  of  the  earls  without  issue,  this  castle,  with  all  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  family,  passed  tO  the  countess  of  Pem* 
broke.  It  stood  a  siege  of  three  mm  against  the  parli»> 
mentary  army,  but  was  compelledT  to  surrender,  Dec.  22; 
1645.  In  1649  it  was  dismantled,  and  in  a  freat  mea- 
sure demolished,  by  order  of  parliament ;  but  was  alter- 
wards  rebuilt  by  the  countess  of  Pembroke,  ns  a  residence, 
not  as  a  fortress.  Some  parts  of  the  old  castle  still  remain 
incorporated  with  the  more  modem  building.  The  parish 
churcn  is  a  substantial  and  smbious  structure,  parts  of 
which  are  of  great  antiquity.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in 
the  archdeaconry  of  (Graven  and  diocese  of  Ripon,  and  in 
the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chajiter  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
of  the  net  annual  income  of  lHr>/.  There  is  a  town-hall, 
and  a  free  grammar«:hool.  The  achool  was  founded 
Sept.  1,  1548,  by  William  Ermysted,  canon-residentiary  of 
St.  PaulV.  London.  The  present  annual  value  of  the  en- 
dowment is  about  550/.  The  avciage  number  of  scholars 
IS  :;i)(ni1  5."^,  who  are  admitted  free  of  expense  from  any 
part  of  the  parish,  and  there  are  two  scholarships  to 
Chriatl  College.  Cambridge.  Besides  the  grammar-school 
there  were,  in  1833,  nine  other  day-schools,  Dour  board- 
ing-schools, three  day  and  Sunday  aefaoola,  two  of  wtueh 
are  national  schools  and  two  Sunday-schools.  Tlie  mar- 
ket, which  is  on  Saturday,  is  a  very  large  market  fur  corn, 
and  there  arc  fairs  every  fortnight  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
There  are  cotton  roanulacturcs  but  to  no  great  extent. 
The  vale  of  Skipton  ia  exceedingly  fertile ;  it  is  chiefly 
used  for  pastura^.  Skipton  is  a  plaeeof  f  rsat  intercourse 
between  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  and  in  a  thriving  con> 
(lition.  The  p.ip,i!alion  in  1811  was  2KGft ;  in  1821  itwaa 
3411  :  in  WU  it  was  4181 ;  in  1841  it  was  48-i2. 

Snaith,  in  the  \Vest  Riding,  in  the  wapentake  of  Osgold- 
crosR,  174  miles  from  London,  and  23  miles  south  by  east 
from  York,  ia  a  rery  small  market-town  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  river  Aire,  five  miles  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Ouse.  The  town  is  an  unimportant  place;  the  popu- 
lation was  H'M  in  IH-Jl.  H.H.")  in  1H;{I,  and  tCw  in  is-Jl. 
The  churcli  is  in  the  later  style  of  English  arehiteelure. 
with  a  low,  square,  pinnacled  tower.  The  living  is  a  vi- 
carage, in  the  archdeaconry  and  diooeae  of  York,  of  the 
annual  value  of  4791.  The  Wealeyan  Metfiodists  hare 
a  chapel  here,  with  a  Sunday-school  attached,  which  in 
1833  was  attended  by  171  children.  There  is  a  national 
school,  partly  supported  by  a  small  endowment,  the  date 
of  which  is  unknown;  also  almshouses  for  six  poor  per- 
sons, founded  by  the  Yarburgh  family,  and  otiiers  for  aix 
widow.<i,  rebuilt  in  1802  by  Lord  Downes,  wlio  has  a 
scat  in  the  parish.  The  parish  of  Snaith  is  very  exten- 
sive, and  extends  into  the  wapentake  of  Barkston-.lsh.  It 
comprises  the  chapehy  of  Armin  (a  perpetual  curacy,  net 
value  74/.),  with  a  population  of  »93  in  1841 ;  the  cha- 
peliy  of  Hook  fa  perpetual  curaqr,  net  value  popu- 
lation 1221 ;  the  chapelry  of  Raweliife  (a  perpetual  curacy, 
net  value  120/.),  population  1523 ;  and  the  townships  of 
Uahie,  Cowick.  Goole.Gowdall,  Hook.  Hensall.  Pollington, 
and  Snaith.  The  entire  area  ot  the  pans-li  is  3-l,slo  acres. 
The  population  in  1821  was  5dOU,  803U  in  1831,  aud 
10^444  m  1841.  Ooole  haa  been  aepantely  notieed 
(p.  682). 

Stokesley  is  a  parish  and  mariretotown  hi  the  western 

division  of  I^ancbaurgh  liberty,  in  the  North  Ridinir,  about 
238  miles  from  London,  and  about  41  miles  noilh  ul  York. 
It  is  in  the  feitile  district  ot'  Cleveland,  and  the  town  is 
washed  on  the  south  by  a  remarkably  tine  trout  stream,  a 
tnanefa  of  the  rivet  Lerea.  At  a  distance  of  from  four  to 
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ilx  nilM.  fha  Ocvtiuid  hills.  inelmBnf  tiM  mount&in 
called  RoGeberry  Topping,  riie  in  tb«  form  of  aanaicir- 

culnr  amphitheatre,  of  which  StokesW  i«  the  centre.  The 
aarish  coraprises  the  townships  of  Stokcaley,  Great  and 
Jjttle  Buiby,  Easby,  and  N'ewby,  and  had  an  agifreeate 
population  of  2376  in  1831.  and  2734  in  1H41.  including 
the  non-reaidenta  mentioned  below.  The  living  ta  a  rec- 
tory, with  the  curacy  of  Weaterdale,  in  the  ardidmeomy 
of  Cleveland  and  dioeete  of  York,  and  in  the  patroowc  of 
the  archbihhop  of  York,  with  a  grom  income  of  I9S2/. 
Beside*  the  parish  church,  there  are  places  of  worship  for 
IndepcndentH  and  Primitive  and  Wesleyan  Meliiodisbi. 
Among  the  achool»  are  national  Khoola  for  both  s^xes, 
partly  aupported  by  endowment.  The  town  consists  chiefly 
of  OM  street,  with  many  well-built  houaei,  and  it  hea 
an  annual  eourt-lMt  and  waeUv  petty  ■etaiom.  It  has  a 
considerable  mannfhetore  of  Imena,  a  good  mailcet  on 
Saturday,  and  fairs  on  the  Saturdays  before  Palm  Sunday, 
Trinity  Sunday,  and  Old  l-amma»-day.  Slokesley  is  a 
polling-place  for  the  North  Riding,  and  the  townslup  had 
a  population  of  1967  in  1831,  and  2310  in  1841,  including 
the  hamlet  of  Tanton,  16  persons  in  the  Union  mritbonM, 
84  in  baiHi  and  270  viiiton  at  tha  mummI  flnr. 

l^eiitcr.  a  narktt-town  in  the  Weet  Riding,  partly  in 
the  wapentake  of  Bark»(one-.\sh  and  partly  in  the  Ainsfy 
of  York,  185  miles  north-north-west  liom  London,  and  b 
miles  »outh-west  from  York.  It  is  situated  on  both  banks 
of  the  river  Wliarfe,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone 
teidge  constructed  with  stones  taken  from  the  ruins  of  a 
ontw  wtakh  IbinMrly  atood  on  tiM  louth  ada  of  the  hvar. 
The  ihnr  is  nairigable  fhr  beats.  The  tomi  kas  litde 
trade,  but  was,  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  railwajrt 
between  York  and  Leeds  and  Manclieiter,  a  place  of  great 
thoroughfare  from  York  to  the  south-west.  The  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  ;  the  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the 
archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  York,  in  the  gift  of  the 
aail  of  SgnniMil*  of  the  net  annual  value  of  240/.  In 
1889  there  wen  smn  daily  lehools,  ona  of  which  was 
a  grammar-school  endowed  with  the  rent  of  a  Ikno,  for 
which  twenty  scholars  were  free,  and  ten  others  were  paid 
for  by  their  parents.  Another  daily  school  was  endowed 
by  filn.  Dawson  for  forty  females,  but  it  contained  only 
twenty-four  when  visited  by  the  Education  Commissioners 
in  1833.  There  were  also  two  day  and  boarding  schools, 
and  thtca  Snndq^sclloolB.  The  population  in  1841  was 
1828 ;  in  1831  it  was  1666.  Tadcaster  is  the  Calcaria  of 
the  Romans,  which  was  an  outpost  of  their  chief  military 
■tatioi)  Eboracum,  now  York. 

Thirsk  is  a  parish,  market-town,  and  parliamentarv  bo- 
rough, situated  p.irtly  in  tho  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York, 
hot  ^liefly  in  the  wapentake  of  Birdfortli,  in  the  North 
RitBag;  about  214  miles  from  London,  23  miles  north- 
north-west  of  York,  and  10  miles  tOMth-sottth-aait  of 
Northsllerton.  The  parish  comnrisn  the  boroogh  of 
Thirsk,  the  township  of  Castle-Islebeck  or  Miniot,  and  the 
chapelry  of  Sowerby,  and  had  an  asrgregate  population  of 
382d  in  1831,  and  4599  in  1&41.  The  living  iiit  a  perpetual 
coney,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Cleveland  and  diocese  of 
York,  with  a  gross  income  of  143/.  The  church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  ia  a  laica  and  handsome 
Gothic  building,  supposed  to  have  been  wmed  out  of  the 
ruins  of  the  antient  ca-ntle.  Thirsk  contains  likewise  places 
of  worship  for  the  Society  of  Friends,  Independent*,  and 
Wesleyan  Methodists.  One  of  the  schools  ol  the  town  is 
eonductrd  in  a  school-house  under  the  chancel  of  the 
ehureh,  and  another  is  a  school  of  industry  for  clothing 
and  cduoatiof  poor  Kirls.  The  town  is  plasMiitlj  situatad 
on  both  sides  of  the  stream  ealled  Oodbedc.  a  feeder  of  the 
Swale,  in  the  fertiU'  vale  of  Mowbray;  that  portion  which 
lies  east  of  the  beck  being  called  Old  Tliirsk,  and  that  on 
the  opposite  side  New  Thirsk.  At  tlif  south-westem  ex- 
tremity of  the  town  is  the  site  of  the  castle,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  Mowbray  family  in  the  year 
959,  and  to  have  been  a  noble  pile  of  building,  but  scareelv 
any  vestiges  of  it  now  remain  except  tbe  noont  on  wUm 
the  keep  formerly  stood. 

Old  Thirsk  conwsts  of  a  long  range  of  cottages  on  the 
road  to  Yarm  and  StocMon,  and  of  a  square,  called  St. 
James's  Green,  surrounded  by  butklingH  of  a  similar  cha- 
-acter,  and  which  marks  the  supposed  site  of  an  antient 
tshantCT*  founded  by  William  de  Mowbray,  in  the  time  of  i 
Hennri.  Upon  another  green  at  Old  Think  formerly  ' 
stood  a  venenblc  ekn^rso,  under  wbicti,  from  time  iouae* 


mortal,  the  eleetiott  of  memben  of  parliament  took  pbwc^ 

and  where  also  it  is  said  that  Henry  Percy,  the  fourth  can 
of  Northumberland,  wa-i  put  to  death  during  a  popular 
tumult  in  the  reisu  of  Henry  VII.  This  curious  tree  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1818,  having  been  ignited  by  some 
mischievous  boys.  A  substantial  stone  bridge,  with  arches 
of  sufficient  tiie  to  allow  the  free  paisage  of  the  Codbeck 
when  swollen  by  heavy  niina  ana  the  melting  of  hm«% 
connects  the  ola  with  the  new  town,  which  hu  an  extan^ 
sive  nuirket'place.  The  present  churdi  is  near  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  new  town,  and  it  is  supposed  that  there 
was  formerly  a  church  in  the  old  town,  of  which  no  ves- 
tiges remain.    Thirsk  possesses  no  manufactures  of  im- 

Ktrtance,  though  coarse  linens  and  saddlery  are  made  in 
e  town ;  but  it  hss  a  well-supplied  market  on  Mondav. 
when  0Mt  quantities  of  proviaons  an  boufhi  for  Leeds 
and  other  places;  and  there  are  furs  on  Smove-Monday, 
April  4  and  5,  Kaster-Mondav,  ^^^lit-Monday,  August  4 
and  r>,  OctoUir  28  and  29,  and  the  tirst  Tuesday  after  De- 
cember 11.  The  Great  North  of  England  Railway  passes 
a  httle  west  of  the  town,  which  is  not  a  corporate  through, 
but  a  burgage  tenure  borough  by  prescription.  Old  Thirsk 
sent  two  OMBbera  to  paiiiaoMal  wthe  reign  of  Edward  UL, 
hot  HA  not  efeet  venrcsentaHTes  agrin  tiiilil  tho  but  pap> 
liament  of  Edward  VI.  At  the  time  of  passing  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  number  of  electors  was  TK).  only  6  of  whom  resided 
in  the  borough  ;  but  by  that  Act  the  town  was  reduced  to 
one  member,  and  the  electoral  dutrict  was  made  to  com- 
prise seTeral  adjacent  townships,  of  which  the  prinoipal  is 
Sowerby.  an  eitieaely  neat  vulage  aoath  of  the  new  town, 
principally  inhabited  by  retired  mdcsmen.  Tbe  number 
of  electors  on  the  register  in  1839-40  was  327.  Tlie  sur- 
rounding country  is  very  beautiful  and  salubrious,  and  near 
the  town  is  a  chalybeate  spring  resembling  those  of  Scarbo- 
rough and  Cheltenham.  Thirsk  is  a  Dolung-Dlace  for  the 
election  of  county  members  for  the  North  Riding.  The 
popalation  of  the  borough  and  town  wss  2835  in  1881,  and 
3020  in  1841.  including  61  persons  in  ndnlc  Union  work* 
house  and  12  in  a  tent. 

Thome,  a  small  market-town,  in  the  West  Riding,  in  the 
wapentake  of  Strafforth  and  Tickhill,  163  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and  25  miles  south  of  Yoik.  A  part  of  the  town, 
called  Thome  Waterside,  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Don, 
and  here  are  shin,  rope,  and  timber  yards,  and  wharfs  for 
merchandise.  Ine  tide  rises  seTeral  feet,  and  bhgs  come 
thus  far  up  the  Don,  bringing  merchandise  and  groceries 
from  London.  Steam-boats  ply  between  Thome  and  Hull 
daily,  but  at  neap-tides  they  do  not  come  fartJicr  than 
Newbridge,  on  the  Dutch  river,  4  miles  from  Thome.  On 
the  east  side  of  the  town  the  Stainforth  and  Kcadby  canal, 
15  miles  long,  connects  the  Trent  and  the  Don.  There  is 
a  market  for  com  and  agricultural  prodnoe  eveir  Wed- 
nesday, and  the  former  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  have 
been  selected  as  one  of  the  places  for  returning  the  average 
priceii  under  the  Com  Act  of  1842.  A  great  portion  of 
the  surrounding  country  was  once  a  maish,  but  has  been 
rendered  highly  productive  by  an  extensive  system  ot 
drainage  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  by 
Cornelius  Y^ermueden,  a  Dutchman,  who  came  over  with 
a  number  of  his  countrymen.  [Axbouib,!  The  influence 
of  this  immigration  is  not  yet  eflhecd  in  the  vicinity,  and 
families  still  exist  who  trace  their  ori^n  to  Dutch  ances- 
tors. Tlie  waggon  in  common  use  is  evidently  Dutch, 
and  is  not  found  beyond  a  limited  district.  The  j^risli  i>i 
Thome  comprises  10,840  acres;  and  the  population  in 
1841  was  3507,  having  been  3779  in  1831.  In  1831  there 
wen  848  Iwuses  inhabited,  68  uninhabited,  end  1  buiidiag; 
in  1841,  786  inhabited,  123  uninhtUted,  and  there  were 
none  buildinf,'.  The  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  church 
wa.s  fomierl}  a  chapel-ot-i ;m  to  the  parish  of  Hatfield, 
but  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  made  parochial,  in 
consequence,  it  is  said,  of  a  funeral  party  crossing  the 
marsh  (now  drained)  having  narrowly  escaped  drowning 
by  the  upsetting  of  the  boaL  The  Uving  is  a  porpetUM 
curacy,  in  the  arehdeaeomy  and  dioeeM  of  Tone,  of  the 
annual  value  of  11?/.  The  Unitarians  and  Baptists  have 
chapels,  which  are  licensed  for  the  celebration  of  mar- 
riages; and  the  Mithodists,  Independents,  and  Quakers 
have  also  places  ut  worship.  In  1833  there  were  65 
children  educated  from  Travis's  charity,  and  10  IVom 
Brook's  charity,  the  date  of  these  endowments  being 
respectively  ifoo  and  1708.  Thonw  is  the  centn  «f  a 
Pom^Ijaw  Union. 
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Tidddll,  ft  nmll  nnrket  uid  poit  town  in  the  Wett 

Riding;  in  the  vrapentake  of  Strafforth  andTickhill.  o!i  the 
borders  of  Nottinghamshire.  157  miles  from  London,  and 
•15  south  frum  York.   The  substratum  of  the  town  is  liuu  - 
gfone,  which  gives  the  place  a  very  clean  iippcarancc. 
The  streets  are  disposed  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  cross  by 
the  roads  from  Doncaster  to  Workup,  and  irom  Rothcr- 
ham  to  Bawtiy.  The  town  b  neither  paved  nor  lighted, 
and  the  market,  which  is  simply  for  butter,         &c.,  was 
searljr  disused  until  revived  a  few  years  ago.   The  market- 
ewMiaapIain  circular  htotu-Luildii'.tx  erected  in  177G.  There 
■  is  a  fair  m  Augiist  for  cattle  and  merchanduie.  Tickhill 
was  a  place  of  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  as  may  be 
inferrea  fifomita  siving  a  name  to  the  wapentake.  Camden 
agfs  fliat  *Tiekhfll  Wfts'of  aueh  dignity  heretofore,  that  all 
totawaon  hereabouts  appertaimng  to  it  were  called  the 
Honour  of  Tickhill.'  llie  castle  is  said  to  have  been 
erectod  by  Roger  de  Busli,  one  of  the  Norman  followers 
ol  William  the  Conqueror,  but  several  times  reverted  to 
the  crown.    John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  at  one 
time  resided  at  Uie  cutle.   In  the  civil  wars,  after  holding 
eat  two  days  for  the  king,  it  was  taken,  and  by  order  of 
parliaaMnt  waa  dismantled:  a  put  of  the  structure  is  now 
emivcrted  hito  a  modem  residence.  On  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion at  the  west  end  of  the  town  are  the  remains  of  an 
Augustine  Prioi-y,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL 
(1216-1272).     The  parish  church,  erected  in  the  13th 
century,  is  a  veiy  handsome  edifice  with  a  noble  tower. 
Having  been  damaged  tgr  lightning  in  1825,  it  haa  been 
lapaired  at  an  axpenat  of  nearly  200(tf.  Them  an  ae> 
veral  interesting  monatnenti  and  an  aKsMonb  in  the 
ch  irch.  the  latter  of  the  date  of  1386.    The  living  is  a 
ticarago,  m  the  archdeaconry  and  diocese  of  York  ;  net 
value  '2G1/.    Tl-.e  Independents  and  We^Iejan  Methodists 
have  large  chapels.    In  1B33  there  were  three  Sunday- 
lehools  and  six  daily  schools.   There  is  an  almshouse,  of 
weertain  foundation,  for  14  poor  widowa.  The  narish  of 
Ikkhill  eomnriaes  an  area  or  6490  aem^  and  includes  the 
■mU  towndup  of  Stanciil,  with  Wellingley,  which  contain 
1140  acres:  the  population  of  the  pansh  was  1884  in 
1821,  2084  in  1831.  and  2040  in  1841,  including  19  in 
tents,  the  population  of  the  township  of  Tickhill  being 
19B1 :  and  it  is  stated  that  GU  persons  were  absent. 

Weigbton,  Market,  is  a  parish  and  market-town,  partly 
in  the  liberty  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  but  chiefly  in  the 
Holme-Beacon  division  of  the  wapentake  of  Harthill,  in 
the  East  Riding,  about  188  miles  from  London,  19  miles 
M  uth-east  from  Y'ork,  and  10  miles  west  by  north  of 
Beverley.  It  is  situated  at  the  western  foot  of  the  Wolds, 
on  the  iiuiiti  roud  from  York  to  Beverley,  onthe  little  river 
Foulness ;  and  it  has  a  good  water-communication  with 
fta  Hninber  by  the  Market  Weighton  Canal,  noticed  in  a 
fRvloiia  division  of  this  aitifilc.  The  parish  comprises  the 
towndiip  of  Market  Weighton  with  Ams,and  the  ehapelry 

of  Skipton,  ai;d  !'-id  ri  i^ross  population,  in  of  2Ui'J, 

and  in  1841  ol  '^2&J.  I  he  living  is  a  discharged  vicarage 
in  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  prebend  of  Weighton  m 
the  Cathedral  of  York,  with  a  gross  income  of  170/.  The 
church,  wUdt  il  dedicated  to  All  Saints,  is  an  antient  edi- 
lee,  with  a  eooqparatively  modem  spire,  which  has  been 
nbslitoted  Ibr  an  old  one  of  wood ;  and  the  town  contains 
tliapels  for  Independents,  Wcsleyans,  and  other  dis-Henters, 
a  free  gramnlar-school,  and  some  other  schools.  There  is 
swell-attended  market,  at  which  much  corn  is  sold,  on 
Wednesday,  and  fairs  are  held  on  the  14th  of  May  and  the 
:Sth  of  September.  The  population  of  tlM  townhip  was 
1821  in  18S1.  and  Id^  in  1841. 

Wclherbf  is  a  market-town  in  the  West  Riding,  and 
wapentake  of  Claro,  190  miles  north-north-west  from 
london,  and  15  miles  west  by  south  from  York.  The  town 
is  well  built,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the  nortli  bank  of 
the  river  W^harfc,  over  which  there  is  a  handsome  stone 
bridge.  A  little  above  the  bridge  a  stone  dam  has  been 
coQttructed,  over  which  the  river  forms  a  pretty  cascade. 
%  neaaa  of  the  dam  several  mills  are  worked,  which  grind 
com,  press  oil-seeds,  and  rasp  logwood  for  dyers.  The 
ciiUTeh  is  a  ehapel-of-ease  to  Spolforth,  and  the  living  is  a 
perpetual  cumcy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Craven  and 
diocese  of  Ripon,  in  the  eilt  of  the  rector  of  Spofforth, 
of  the  net  annual  value  of  100/.  The  Wesleyan  Methodists 
Ud  Independents  have  places  of  worship.  The  popula- 
tion b  1841  was  1433;  in  1831  it  w  as  1321. 

YaiiBiOr  Yaurm,  is  a  parish  and  market-town  in  the 


I  western  division  of  the  liberty  of  Langbaurgfa,  in  the  North 

Riding:  the  town  oceoines  a  low  peninsula  nearly  siu- 
ronnded  by  the  river  Tees,  about  237  miles  from  I.undoa, 
a:.d  -11  miles  north-nortli-w e><t  from  York.  Tlie  town  ap- 
pe;u  >  toliuve  fallen  in  impoitance  willi  the  rise  of  Stockton, 
w  hie!i  1^  Ht>out  4  miles  to  the  north-east,  on  tha  i^posite 
side  of  the  river,  and  partljr,  periutps^  in  eonsequenee  ol 
the  destructive  floods  to  which  its  low  rititation  subjects  it. 
In  1753.  and  again  in  1922,  the  water  covered  the  town  to 
the  depth  of  7  feet,  and  in  1771  it  rose  still  higher,  being 
as  much  a^  20  feet  in  some  parts.  The  principal  street 
contains  some  good  honses.  The  Tees  is  nere  crossed  by 
a  bridge  of  five  arches,  built  in  1400  by  Walter  Skirlaw, 
bishop  of  Durham,  and  since  much  improved ;  and  in  1605 
an  elegant  iron  bridgt,  of  one  arch,  180  feet  span,  was 
erected ;  but,  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  foundation,  it  fell 
early  in  the  following  year,  and  it  has  not  been  replaced. 
The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Cleveland  and  diocese  of  York,  with  a  gross  income  of 
206/.  The  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mar}'  Magdalen,  stands 
to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1790,  Tlie 
Society  of  Friends,  Independents,  Primitive  and  Wedeyan 
Methodisti^  and  Roman  Catbelica  bavt  thdv  re^acnva 
places  of  worship;  and  among  the  schools  are  a  ft«e 
grammar-school  founded  hy  Thomas  Conyers,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  an  increased  endowmt-nt  by  the 
will  of  William  Chaloner,  in  \7M.  and  a  large  national 
school,  erected  by  subscription  in  1816.  The  trade  of  the 
town,  which  receives  some  benefit  from  a  branch  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway,  consists  principally  in 
the  exportation  of  a^eoltural  produce,  but  tbeeom  trade, 
though  formerly  considerable,  has  declined.  The  town 
also  derives  some  benefit  from  the  salmon  fisherv'  in  the 
Tees.  The  weekly  market  is  on  Thurstlay,  and  there  are 
fairs  on  the  Thursday  before  April  5,  Ascension-day,  the 
2nd  of  August,  and  the  I9ttiandr20th  of  October,  that  on 
the  last-mentioned  day  being  a  great  cheese-fiir.  A  court 
Ibr  th«  recovery  of  small  debts  is  htM  hara  tirfea  in  avary 
year.  The  population  of  tlie  pariih  wis  1680  in  18S1,  MM 
1511  in  1841. 

DirittQus  for  Ecrftsiastical  and  Legal  Purposet,— 
Y'orkshire  is  in  Uie  archiepiscopal  province  of  York,  and 
until  recently  ilie  whole  county,  w  ith  the  exception  of  the 
western  portion  of  the  North  Riding,  which  belonged  to 
the  diocese  of  Chester,  was  entirely  in  the  diocese  of 
York,  in  which  it  formed  the  archdeaconries  of  York,  or 
the  West  Riding,  comprising  the  deaneries  of  the  city  and 
Ainsty  of  Y'ork,  Craven,  Doncastcr,  and  PontelVact :  of  the 
Kast  Riding,  comprising  the  deaneries  of  Buckro-se,  Dicker- 
ing, HartiiiJl  and  Hull,  and  Holdeme&s ;  and  of  Cleveland, 
comprising  the  deaneries  of  Bulmer,  Cleveland,  Ryedale, 
and  Ripon.  That  portion  of  the  county  which  was  in  the 
dioceae  of  Chester  fonncd  part  of  tM  archdeaconry  of 
lUchmond,  and  comprised  the  deaneries  of  Boroughbridge, 
C-dU-rick,  Richmond,  and  part  of  Lonsdale.  The  number 
of  parishes  in  the  county,  according  to  the  statement  given 
on  the  authority  of  the  Population  Returns  for  1841,  under 
the  head  of  Stattttict.  is  623;  but  earlier  authorities  make 
it  only  604,  of  which  106  are  rectories,  292  vicarages^ 
and  123  peipctnal  curacies,  aceording  to  Lewis's  *  Topo- 
graphical Dietionaiy  of  England.*  The  eeeleiiaiticat  di- 
visions of  the  county  have  been  recently  much  altered, 
by  the  formation,  under  an  order  in  council,  dated  Oc- 
tober 5,  1836,  of  the  new  bishopric  of  Ripon,  which  was 
established  by  consent  of  the  archbishop  of  York  and 
the  bishop  of  Chester,  and  which  consists  of  all  that 
part  of  the  countr  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  dioecsc 
of  Chester,  of  tne  deanery  of  Cravei^  wMdi  embraces 
a  populous  district  in  the  West  Riding,  and  of  such 
parts  of  the  deaneries  of  the  city  and  Ainsty  of  York,  and 
of  Pontefract,  as  lie  to  the  w  esi'^  ard  of  the  liberty  of  Ihe 
Ainsty,  and  the  wapentakes  of  Barkston-Ash,  Osgoldcros)*, 
and  Staincross.  Under  the  present  arrangement  the 
county  is  divided  between  the  dioceses  of  York  and  Ib'pon, 
which  are  subdivided  as  follows : — ^The  diocese  of  York 
consists  of  the  archdeaconries  of  Yorit,  crthe  West  Riding, 
containing  the  deaneries  of  the  city  of  York  and  Ainsty, 
with  87  benefices,  and  of  Doncaster.  with  95  benehces  ;  of 
the  East  Riding,  containing  the  deaneries  of  Buckrose, 
with  30  benefices.  Dickering,  witli  3'.l  benefices  Harthill 
and  Hull,  with  73  benefices,  and  Holderness,  with  48  bene- 
fices; and  of  Cleveland,  containing  the  deaneries  of 
Bulmer,  with  62  benefices,  Cleveland,  with  55  bcnefietSi 
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and  Ridall,  with  ."i-t  benefices.  The  diocese  of  Ripoii  con- 
tiiits  ol"  tlic  archdeaconry  of  Craven,  confainin<;  tlie  deane- 
rie*of  Ciavcn.  with  benefices,  and  of  Pontefraet,  with 
US  benefices;  and  that  of  Richmond,  containing  the 
deaneries  of  Boroughbridge,  with  35  beneftcei*  Bichmond, 
with  34  benefices,  Catterick,  with  42  benefices,  and 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  with  10  benefices.  According  to  the 
above  details,  which  are  derived  from  Cox's  •  Clerpy  last ' 
for  1843.  but  are  liable  to  some  error  from  the  union  of 
some  old  benefices  and  the  establishment  of  some  new 
ones,  it  would  appear  that  the  total  number  of  benefices 
in  the  diocese  of  York,  which  is  now  confined  within  the 
limits  of  the  county,  is  about  523.  and  the  number  in  the 
diocese  of  Rinon  about  309,  making  a  total  fiir  the  county 
of  about  832  benefices. 

Yorkshire  is  in  tlie  northern  circuit,  and  the  a^isizes  are 
held  at  York.  The  quarter-sessions  for  the  city  are  held 
at  York,  those  fbr  the  cast  Riding  at  Beverley, 'those  for 
the  North  Uiilintr  a'  Xorl!ia!lerton.  and  those  for  the  West 
Riding  as  ioUuw'. ; — Ttu-  Raster  se.vsion.s  at  Pontefracl,  tlie 
Midsummer  at  Skiplon,  Bradronl,  and  Kotherbam;  the 
Michaelmas  at  Knaresboroiigh,  Leeds,  and  Doncaster :  and 
the  ChriitmM  seHknw  at  uuuMborough,  Wakefield,  and 
Sheffield. 

The  county  paol  is  at  York,  ♦he  house  of  correction  for 
the  North  Ridmg  at  Northallerton,  that  for  the  Ea.st  Rid- 
ing at  Beverley,  and  tinit  for  the  West  Riding  at  Wake- 
field ;  and  there  are  other  prisons  at  York.  Richmond, 
Beverley,  Hull,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Koarcaboroutffa,  Kipon, 
Pontefhtet,  Rotherham.  Doneaater,  Halifkx,  Sheneld,  and 
Rothwell. 

It  is  a  distingtiisliiut;  peculiarity  in  the  civil  and  military 
juiisdiction  of  Yorkshire,  that  each  i  f  ils  tim  e  Ridintjs  has 
a  distinct  lord-lieutenant.  The  Aiiisty,  which  was  for- 
merly a  wapentake  of  the  West  Riding,  but  was  annexed 
to  tiie  city  of  York,  and  placed  under  its  jurisdiction  in 
the  27th  year  of  Henry  VI.,  is  eonridered  part  of  the  North 
Riding  for  parliamenlarv  purpo-es,  althousrh  in  the  Popu 
'  is  styled  a  wa 


lation  Returns  it  is  ; 


ipentake  of  llie  West  Riding  ; 


and  the  separate  jurisdiction  of  the  liberty  of  St.  l\>ter  of 
York,  which  comprehended  all  tho^  parts  of  the  city  and 
county  that  belong  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter  at 
York,  and  which,  according  to  a  note  in  the  Population 
Returns  for  1841,  comprises  51  places  in  the  East  Riding, 
42  in  the  Notth  Rikiing.  25  in  the  West  Riding,  and  7  in 
the  Ainsty,  was  abolished  for  civil  purposes  by  the  Act  for 
reforming  municipal  corporations,  5  and  6  William  IV.,  c. 
76.  This  liberty  nad  formerly  a  separate  jurisdiction,  and 
ite  juiHces  hda  their  courts  of  ooaitcMvsrfoos  at  York, 
and  exercised  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  every 
place  within  the  liberty,  however  distant  it  might  be  fiuni 
the  city.  Xu  euuimission  of  the  peace  is  now  granted,  and 
consequently  there  are  neither  justices  nor  quarter-sessions 
for  the  liberty.  Sessions  for  the  archbishop's  liberty  of 
Cawood,  W^islow,  and  OtUey  ate  held  quarteny  at  Ottley, 
in  January,  April.  July,  and  October. 

The  county  of  York  antietitly  sent  two  members  to  par- 
liament, but  this  number  \va.s  increased  to  four  belbre  the 

gassing  of  the  Reform  Act,  by  the  addition  of  two  inem- 
ers  taken  from  the  disbanchised  borough  of  Grampound, 
in  Cornwall.  Under  the  Reform  Act  each  of  the  three 
Ridings  has  the  right  of  electing  two  members,  those  for 
the  North  Riding  oeing  elected  at  York,  with  additional 
pollinit-places  at  Askrigg,  Guisboroueh,  Kirkl  y-Muor- 
sid«3.  New  Malton,  Northsdlerton,  Richmond,  Romaldkirk, 
Scarborough,  Stokesley,  Thirsk,  and  Whitby  ;  those  of  the 
West  Riding  beiiog  elected  at  Wakefield,  with  additional 
poBinip-Dlaccaat  mrnsley,  Bradford.  Dent,  Doncaster,  Hali- 
fax, Huadersfield,  Keighley.  Knaresbnrouyh,  Leeds.  Pateley 
Bridge,  Quick.  Settle,  Sheffield,  Skiptoii,  ami  Snaith  ;  anil 
those  for  the  East  Riding  being  elected  at  Ikverlev,  with 
additional  polling-places  at  Bridlington,  Driffield,  Hedon. 
Howden,  Hull,  Pocklington,  and  Settrington.  The  sam« 
Act  disfranchised  the  Mroughs  of  Aldborough,  Borough- 
bridge,  and  Hedon;  reduced  Thirsk  and  Northallerton 
from  two  members  each  to  one  each  ;  gave  one  member 
each  to  Huddersfield,  Wakefield,  and  Wliitby;  and  two 
each  to  Bradford,  Halilkx,  Leeds,  and  Sheffield.  The 
places  which  foi-merly  sent  members,  and  retained  two 
caeh  under  the  Reform  Bill,  are  Beverley,  Hull,  Knares- 
borougl).  New  Malton,  Pontefraet,  Richmond,  Ripon.  Scar- 
borough, and  York.  The  total  number  of  membera  returned 
from  toe  county  prior  to  the  Reform  Bill  wss  S2;  the  num- 


ber aboHslied  by  that  Act  was  s,  and  the  number  added  IS- 
thus  making  tlie  present  number  of  repr.'scntatives  37,  of 
5  more  than  before  that  Act  was  passed.  Statemeatt  ti 
to  the  numbers  of  tiie  eoosUtnenqr  irill  be  found  under  tin 
head  of  SUUittte*. 

Mitorjf  and  Antiouitiet.'—Atihe  time  of  the  invasion  o{ 
Britain  byC.  Julius  Ussar,  thb  part  of  the  i>land.to^e1htr 
with  the  neighbouring  counties  m  the  north  of  what  untw 
called  England,  was  inhabited  by  the  Brigantes,  whn  weie 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  of  the  antieat  Brittih 
tribes,  and  the  lest  to  submit  to  the  Romans.  The  Hoiou 
power  was  not  cstalilished  in  this  district  until  the  rei-^  ;f 
the  emperor  Vespasian,  when,  about  the  vear  \.u.  71,  !L: 
Brigantes  were  subdued  by  Petilius  d  realis.  Nearly  ht'I 
a  century  later,  about  the  yeir  120,  the  emperor  Hsdriu 
visited  Britain,  and  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  vxof' 
tiona  of  the  Caledonians  into  the  northern  dtrtriebif 
Roman  Britain,  he  formed  a  wall  or  rampait  of  euH 
m-ravs  the  island  fi  om  Solway  Firtli  fn  the  German  Ocea;, 
and  sulwequently  took  up  his  residence  for  a  timeatEbctJ- 
cum,  now  the  city  of  York.  After  Hadrian  left,  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Caledonians  were  renewed,  and  the  Brigaata 
iUtempted  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke ;  but  the  next  re> 
markable  event  in  the  history  of  Yorkshire  is  the  visit  o( 
the  emperor  Septimius  Severus,  who,  about  the  yesr  2W 
or  2t77,  came  over  in  person,  and  after  proceeding  ui 
which  a  brief  account  is  given  under  Britannia,  vol.  r. 
pp.  444,  445,  died  about  the  year  210  or  211,  at  Ycrl. 
wnich  place  had  been  his  head-quarters  in  the  oorti 
This  pert  of  the  island  bad  its  share  in  the  nunKiou  de- 
tests which  followed  between  the  Romans  and  theanfien! 
Hritons.  The  emperor  Constantius  Chlorus  resided  fii:  i 
considerable  time  at  York,  and  died  there  in  3[)6  or 
;j07  ;  and  his  son  Constantinus,  commonly  called  Conita:- 
tine  the  Great,  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  that  city  bythe 
soldiery.  Between  that  time  and  the  final  withdiasal  i 
the  Roman  forces  from  Britain  in  the  filtti  eeotnnr,<lK 
position  of  Yorkshire  exposed  it  to  continual  predik^ 
I  incursions  from  flie  northern  tribes,  and  the  chiradercf 
:  its  inhabitants  aggravated  the  anarchy  and  conlu>i'jr.  d 
this  part  of  the  Roman  empire.  According  to  Richard  a: 
Cirencester,  whose  account  of  the  Ronian-Briliih  p:>)' 
vinces  is  quoted  under  BarrANNiA,  Yorkshire  belooipil 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  province  of  MaziaiaCa«n' 
ensis,  and  was  inhabited  by  the  BdglUltes  and  tbi hda 
or  people  of  the  East  Riding. 

Heing  chosen  by  the  Romans  as  an  occasionsl  residnot 
and  a  centre  of  government.  York  and  the  sumesdiic 
eountry  were  supplied  with  manymarks  of  their  power  lu 
;-kilI.  They  bestowed  extrannfinaiy  attention  upon  IIk 
public  roads  of  this  district,  or'.\  fuch  coiisideral).e  rtcuia 
exist  even  at  the  prest  ut  time,  and  which  indicate  the  po- 
sitions of  their  chief  militarj'  stations.  The  great  line  of 
road  which,  under  the  name  of  the  Wathling  or  Watliof 
Street,  extended  altrng  the  whole  length  of  EtxisiuKna 
Rutupis  (Richborougn)  in  Kent  to  tne  wall  of  Serrtia 
entered  the  county  from  Nottinghamshire  near  Ba^-.i. 
and,  according  to  Baincs,  'it  has  been  traced  by  Dimcis '• 
over  Scausby  and  Pigburn  Leas  to  Barnsdale.  thiocja 
Pontefraet  to  Castleford,  a  little  below  the  junction  of  th< 
Aire  and  Calder,  from  which  point  the  road  wss  ooodadM 
by  Tadcaster  to  York.'  '  From  this  ( ity,'  he  proce«di  h 
say,  'it  is  conjectured  that  it  took  liie  north-east ak • 
the  Ouse,  crossing  that  rivci'  ntar  Al;i'(;orough  hth^ 
Boroughbridge,  and  thence  by  Leeming  Lane  to  Ctllervi 
bridge  (adjoining  to  which  vestiges  of  CatarBctonium  ut 
to  be  seen),  wlMm,  turning  more  to  the  noithwi  if 
passed  over  the  Tees  at  Pierse  Bridge  into  the  cesii^" 
Durliam.'  Another  military  road  led  from  Msncaniift 
now  Manchester,  to  York,  and  passing  by  Stainlsad,  •I'*'* 
five  miles  south  of  Halifax,  and  Almondbury,  atout 
miles  south-east  of  Huddersfield,  crossed  the  Calder  slxjc' 
a  mile  below  Dewsbury,  and  proceeded  along  tht  bot  ui 
the  present  turnpike-road  to  Wakefield,  whienoe  I  coo* 
tinned  in  the  direction  of  the  present  rosd  about  ben  «|V 
to  Pontefraet,  and  then,  turning  to  the  lef^,  joined  tJn 
military  way  from  Doncaster  to  York.  Of  tiie  ot«r 
Roman  loads  the  principal  were — a  line  from  Che*ter*«-J 
by  Sheffield,  Bamsley.  Qemsworth,  and  Ackworth,  \o  'm 
Watling  Street  at  or  near  P(mterraet ;  a  vicinal  way 
appears  to  have  passed  through  Pontefraet  in  a  MMWM*) 
direction  to  the  villages  of  Darrington,  WsrtWP* 
Smeaton,  Campsal,  and  Hatfield,  and  also  to  l»w  * 
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tended  northwtrd  to  Caatleford ;  a  road  from  York  in 
continiMlion  of  the  route  from  Manchester  to  that  city, 

piort'cilirnjto  Malton,  and  then  diviilinLr  into  two  branchi-s, 
tif  which  the  finit,  v\hich  is  now  riilled  WadL'V  0;iu-i'\v;ty, 
and  a  portion  of  wi.ii  h  i,s  in  cxcfllent  prusi'i  vation,  twelve 
feet  broad,  paved  with  flint  ptbbles,  and  in  some  places 
niied  more  tlian  three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
(round,  led  to  Dunsley  Bay  (the  Dunut  Sinus o(Fio\emy), 
near  Whitbv,  and  the  other  to  Scarborough  and  Filey  ;  a 
road  from  York  over  the  Wolds  to  Bridlinf^ton  Bay,  with 
a  branch  toward-H  Htmmanby ;  and  a  road  leading  towards 
Patrinelon  and  the  Spurn  Point,  which  perhaps  branched 
from  uie  last  mentioned  at  Stamford  Bridge,  and  from 
which.,  at  Londeaborough,  a  branch  formerly  called  Hum- 
ber  Street  extended  southward  to  the  village  of  Brough,  on 
the  Ilumber,  opposite  to  Wintringham  m  Lincolnjihirc, 
whence  a  R(jiim:i  mail  pnu  icded  sonthwartl  to  Lincoln. 
Traces  of  Roman  encatnpraents,  as  well  as  of  Saxon  and 
Danish  encampments,  may  be  found  in  several  parts  of  the 
county;  and  Roman  antiquities  have^  been  discovered  in 
many  places,  especially  in  York  and  its  vicinity.  Tumuli 
and  t)ruidioaI  remains  are  also  found  in  several  places. 
The  Wolds  contain  many  of  the  former  ;  and  of  the  an- 
tiquities supposed  to  he  Druidical  tnuy  bi'  nu  -itioned  a 
curious  assemblsge  of  rocks  called  Bramham  Crags  about 
nine  miles  noith-wert  of  Riptni,  which  from  indications  of 
mde  sculpture  are  supposed  to  have  l>ecn  a  Dniidical 
temple;  and  three  gigantic  obelisks  or  single  stones, 
called  the  Devil  s  Arrows  m/ar  nornuirbbrid^e,  which  some 
suppose  to  be  Druidical,  and  others  ot  Roman  origin.  Tlie 
principal  Roman  stations  vrere  at  Eboracum,  now  York  ; 
Catarracton,  Cotarractonum,  or  Cataractonium,  now  Cat> 
terick ;  Cambodunum,  now  fliaek,  near  the  border  of  Lan- 
cashire.  and  not  far  from  Halifax  ;  Isurium,  at  AJdborough ; 
T^giolum,  R  little  below  the  junrtion  of  the  Aire  and 
("alder;  Danum,  at  Doncastcr;  Olicana,  or  Alicana,  at 
Ilkley;  Calcaria,  at  Tadcaster;  Derventio,  at  Stamford 
Bridge,  or  at  Aldby,  about  a  mile  north  of  that  pl^ce ; 
Delgoviti«,atLoiidesboroii^bi  and  PnetoriuiD,  at  Flam- 
borough.   A  few  other  stabons  are  marked  on  flie  Map  of 
Antient  Britain,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  which  also  ituluateii  the  probable 
routes  of  some  Roman  roads  not  alluded  to  above. 

All  that  is  known  of  the  state  of  Yorkshire  shortly  aflcr 
the  termination  of  the  Roman  dominion  is  that  it  formed 
part  of  the  British  kingdom  of  Deifyr,  Deifvra,  or  Deira, 
the  name  of  which,  as  well  as  of  Ella,  one  of  its  kings,  an 
Annlo-Saxon  chief,  who  obtained  the  trovemraent  by  con- 
quekt,  are  well  known  in  connection  with  the  circumstance 
which  is  said  to  haTO  induced  Gregory  to  send  St.  Au<;iistin 
and  his  contpaidona  aa  Christian  missionaries  to  Britain. 
The  boundanes  of  the  Saxon  and  aabeequently  the  Danish 
kingdom  of  Northumbria,  in  which  Deira  wa-s  included, 
varied  freouently  with  the  fortunes  of  war,  but  it  generally 
included  the  i^reater  part  ol'  Yorkshire;  and  Barnes  ob- 
serves that  the  Villa  Rt'Lcia,  the  seat  of  the  Northumbrian 
kinait  is  conjectured  to  have  been  at  Osmondthorp,  in  the 
pAiiMi  of  I<ecds.  Of  the  histoiy  of  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umbiia  and  the  varying  governments  of  its  principal  divi- 
sions, Br)neich,  or  IJernicia,  in  the  north,  and  Deifyr  or 
Deira,  which  was  separated  from  it  by  a  \n^st  forest  in  what 
IS  nuw  ihe  county  of  Durham,  and  which  occupied  tlie 
southern  or  Yorksnire  division  of  the  kint^dom,  an  account 
is  given  under  NoBTHomBUAHO,  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  318,  319. 
It  is  therefore  unnecessary  to  say  much  of  the  histon-  of 
Yorkshire  as  a  part  of  that  kingdom,  which  derivecl  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  lyuiir  north  of  the  Hum!)i\'. 
Christianity  appears  to  have  been  introduced  here  about 
tbo  year  628,  during  the  reign  of  ICihvin,  king  of  North- 
uibm,  who  with  one  of  his  sons  and  the  greater  part  of 
hi*  army  fell  in  a  groat  battle  with  Penda,  the  king  of  the 
^ferc'.ans,  aiid  Cadwallon,  or  Cadwallader,  king  of  North 
VValui,  in  the  year  633.  at  Hatfield,  about  seven  miles  east 
of  Doncaster,  after  which  Osric,  a  ni  |'hpw  wf  Kiiwin,  who 
became  king  of  Deira,  restored  paganism.  He  was  de- 
feated and  killed  before  York  by  (  ad  ,\allon.who  remained 
niiattr  of  Deira  for  about  a  year,  but  was  ovoipow^ed  and 
slain  in  634  t>y  Oswald,  king  of  Beroicia,  who  restored 
Christianity,  fixed  his  residence  at  York,  and  completed 
there  the  church  which  Edwin  had  left  ui.titiished.  Tie 
was  defeated  and  slain  in  Shropshia*,  in  042,  by  Penda, 
who  ravaged  bis  domioions.  The  subsequent  contests  for 
the  aovcnigiiky  of  Deira,  and  the  astahlishment  of  the 


j  Danish  power  thora,  an  deeeribed  in  the  articla  abovo  w« 
ferred  to.  where  also  will  be  ibnnd  aufldent  details  of  tha 

history  of  this  district  down  to  the  time  of  Harold,  the  last 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.  Dunns  hi*  reiecn  his  brother 
Tostiij  invaded  his  dominions  under  the  circumstanc  es  de- 
tailed under  Haholo  II..  vol.  xii.,  pp.  ol,  52.  and  was 
defeated  by  him  in  September,  1()6G,  in  a  great  battle  near 
Stamford  Bridge,  alter  wiiieh  the  victorious  Harold  re* 
turned  to  York,  where  he  soon  afterwards  received  this 
finst  intelHi^once  of  the  invasion  of  William  ot"  Normandy. 
Of  the  events  which  followed  his  %ictoryat  Hastings,  so  far 
as  thev  relate  to  this  county,  some  particulars  ate  stated 
under  York,  which  city  suffered  dreadfully  in  the  struggle 
between  the  Norman  invaden  and  the  inhaMtaata  of 
Northumbria,  together  with  the  Danes,  whose  ■tiftinfnr 
they  had  called  in.  So  dire  was  the  vengeance  of  Wil- 
liam, that  for  the  >pace  of  many  yeaiu  at^er  his  succes^jslul 
siege  of  York  the  surrounding  country-  lay  totally  uncul- 
tivated, becoming  the  retreat  only  of  robbers  and  arUd 
beasts.  Yorkshire  is  called  Eurewickaoire  in  tlie  Donee- 
day  Survey,  and  appears  then  to  hare  comprehended  veiy 
nearly  its  jtrcNont  limif^.  It  had  been  previously,  during 
the  Saxon  domiuuMi,  >ulKlivided  into  three  ridings,  or,  as 
they  were  oriiriually  called,  trithingt. 

In  the  year  113H,  during  the  reigh  of  Stephen,  the  north 
of  England,  as  far  as  York,  waa  invaded  and  ravaged  by 
David,  king  of  Scotland,  who  was  defeated  near  North- 
allerton, at  the  femous  battle  of  the  Standard,  by  the 
ncichbourint,'  barons,  who  bad  been  summoned  by  Thiirs- 
tun  the  archbishop  of  York,  under  the  command  ot  Ralph, 
bishop  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  Walter  I'Espee,  and  Wil- 
liam oe  Albemarle.   One  of  the  next  important  events  in 
the  history  of  the  county  was  the  riege  of  Men  Oaveaton, 
the  favourite  of  Edward  II.,  in  Scarborouerh  Castle,  where 
he  was  taken  pri.v»ner  by  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and 
Warren.    In  1318  the  northern  part  of  the  county  was 
rav  aged,  the  towns  of  Northallerton,  Boroughbridpe.  Bear- 
borough,  and  Sldpton,  were  burnt,  and  Ripon  and  many 
other  places  wen  pillaged,  by  tlie  Sootoh  ulider  Dougla% 
who  escaped  to  fleotlaTKl  with  an  inuente  booty  and  nn- 
morons  prisoners.    In  the  following  year  another  invasion 
of  the  Scotch,  under  the  earl  eif  Muitsv,  arlvanced  as  far 
as  York,  and  set  fire  to  ttie  snluuhs,  an  Indignity  which  so 
roused  the  archbishop  of  York,  that  he,  accompanied  by 
the  bishop  of  Ely  ana  a  great  number  of  clergymen,  col- 
lected an  army  of  about  ICbpOO  men,  and  pursued  Murray 
as  fer  as  Mnon  on  the  river  Swale,  about  twelve  miles 
from  York,  wnere  a  battle  was  foutrbt,  in  which  the  English 
were  thoroughly  routed.    From  the  number  of  clergy 
killed  on  this  occasion,  the  engagement  reeeived  the  name 
of  the  '  White  Battle.'  SborUy  aaer,  in  1321,  Thomas, 
earl  of  Lancaster,  the  leader  of  the  barana  who  took  arms 
again.st  Edward  IT.,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Boroughbridge ;  and  he,  with  several  of  his  party,  was 
shortly  at^erwards   beheaded    at  Pontolrnct.     In  13-17, 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Edward  III.  in  his 
continental  wars,  David  Bruce  led  a  Scottish  army  into 
England,  and  devastated  the  countiy  as  fer  aa  York,  when 
he  was  checked  by  the 'forces  of  Queen  Phiiippa,  whose 
conit  was  then  at  York :  and  who,  marching  m  pcreon 
with  her  army  against  Bruce,  bmujrht  him  to  battle  at 
Nevills  Cross,  near  Durham,  where  he  was  defeated. 
Yorkshire  formed  also  the  scene  of  many  interesting  events 
during  the  stniggle  between  Richard  II.  and  Bolingbroke, 
who  eventuallyoecame  king  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV. ; 
and  who,  in  lro9,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  landed 
at  R.avcnspur,  or  Ravenspurn,  a  port  situated  near  the 
Spurn  Head,  but  which  has  long  since  been  washed  away 
by  the  sea.    He  was  immediately  joined  by  several  of  the 
powerful  northern  barons,  and  he  marched  westward, 
Hull,  whetw  he  wu  nfi»ed  admittance,  towards  Doncas- 
tcr, on  his  approadi  to  the  metropolis.   After  lie  hnd 
assumed  the  crown,  the  deposed  Richard  II.  was  coii'dne<i, 
successively,  in  the  ca-stlcs  of  Leeds,  Knarcsboroncrh,  and 
Pontefract,  from  the  latter  of  which,  after  his  deatti.  his 
body  was  removed  to  London.    In  14()5  one  of  the  cntisni- 
racies  formed  for  the  puipoee  of  deposing  Heniy  IV.,  by 
Percy,  eari  of  Northumberland,  Mowbray,  earl  marshal, 
and  several  other  northern  barons,  was  headed  by  Scroop, 
archbishop  of  York  ;  but.  thoui;  )i  thc^'  collected  a  large  hoSf 
of  troops  to  their  rendezvous  at  "\  ork.  Scroop  and  some 
Others  of  the  leaden  were  artfully  drawn  intp  a  confer* 
ence  by  Ralph  NeviU,  can  of  Wcstmunland,  who  oeni> 
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milded  the  troopii  t>ent  against  them :  and  the  insurrec- 
tion was  thus  Ktopp«d  by  their  bcin:;  taken  pruoners,  and 
afterwards  bahencd.  Percy  escaped  on  this  occasion,  but 
in  February,  140R.  being  nt^n  in  arms,  he  was  defeated 
and  blain  at  the  battle  of  Bramham  Moor,  near  Tadcaster, 
by  Sir  Thomas  Rokesby,  then  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  Durini? 
the  long  war het  ween  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  this 
county  was  the  scene  of  several  remarkable  events,  among 
which  was  the  defeat  of  Richard,  duke  of  York,  by  the 
armv  of  Queen  ManpMt,  in  1400^  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
flelcl,  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  His  son,  Edward  IV., 
attacked  the  forces  of  Henry  VI.,  or  rather  of  Margaret,  in 
the  followint;  year,  in  this  covinty,  alter  the  battles  of  Mor- 
timer's Cross  and  Bernard's  Heath.  Having  reached  Pon- 
tcfract,  he  securetl  the  passage  of  the  Aire  at  Ferrybridge, 
and  posted  a  detachment  on  the  north  tide  of  the  river. 
The  Ibrees  of  Henry,  under  Lord  GBllbrd,  fiireed  this  de- 
tuihment  back  with  preat  slaughter,  but  in  the  mean  time 
Rlward  sent  another  detachment  across  the  river  at  Ca-stle- 
ford,  about  four  miles  hii^'her  up,  which,  approaching  the 
rear  of  Clifford's  army  unobserved,  completely  routed 
fhom:  Clifford  himself  fell  intheeonteit  Edward  then 
ora«ed  the  river  with  his  whole  armv,  exceeding  46,000 
men,  and  on  Sunday  the  29th  of  March,  1461,  fought  the 
decisive  battle  of  Towton,  on  the  hiirh  ground  l^tween 
Towton  and  Saxton,  a  little  south  of  Tadcaster,  where  he 
routed  the  Lancafterian  forces  with  a  slaughter  extraordi- 
nary even  in  that  sanguinary  war.  The  fugitives  attempted 
%t  iaeapebyTuleaster-bridge,  but  being  so  closely  oursued 
W  to  be  unable  to  reach  it,  they  crossed  the  Uttle  river 
Ooek  with  such  precipitation  that  the  bodies  of  those 
drowned  in  the  attempt  formed  a  bridge  for  the  passatje 
of  the  survivors.  The  total  number  slam  on  this  occasion 
i.s  reported  to  have  been  36,776,  including  nmy  leaders  of 
distinction;  and  the  result  was  that  Htauj ud  his  queen 
fled  to  SeoHand,  while  Bdward  advanced  and  took  posses- 
sion of  York.  Events  having  once  more  turned  in  favour 
of  Henry.  Edward  fled  to  Holland  in  1470;  but  on  the 
I4th  of  March  in  the  following  year  he  relunicii  to  Eng- 
land, landed  at  Ravenspum  with  2CXX)  men,  and,  being  well 
received,  proceeded  to  York,  where  he  planted  a  garrison, 
and  theoca  maiched  southwards  towards  London,  and  won 
the  battle  of  Bamet,  wb  <>h  eatabKshed  htm  on  the  throne. 

The  chief  event  in  the  histnn'  of  Yorkshire  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  was  the  raising  and  defeat  ol  an  in- 
siiirectiou  of  the  northern  counties  again>t  a  land-lax 
which  had  been  impooed  for  the  support  of  the  army,  and 
in  the  proposal  of  whidi  the  eart  of  Northumberland  was 
supposed  to  have  taken  an  active  part.  His  residence  at 
Topcliffe,  near  Thirsk,  was  assailed  by  the  insurgents,  who 
killed  him  and  many  of  his  servants  ;  but  the  insurrection 
was  eventually  put  down  by  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  leaders,  among  whom  was  John  k  Chambre, 
vrece  executed  at  York.  Another  of  the  chief  insurgents. 
Sir  John  EgwBOnt,  escaped  to  Flanders.  In  the  following 
reign  an  inaoneetion  was  raised  by  Robert  Aske,  Lord 
D'Arcy,  Sir  Robert  Constable,  Sir'niomas  Percy  (brother 
to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  ,  and  other  powerful  per- 
sons, to  oppose  the  sweeping  changes  involved  in  the 
SBpprewion  of  monuteiies  and  other  religious  establish- 
aoili;  and  in  consequence  of  the  sacred  character  of  the 
otjjeels  Ibr  which,  professedly,  they  took  up  arms,  they 
styled  their  march  'The  Pilgrimage  of  Giacc.'  They  made 
an  unsuccessful  attack  upon  Scarborough  Castle,  but  took 
those  of  Pontefract,  York,  and  Hull,  and  persuaded  many 
to  join  their  standard  ;  but  after  they  had  proceeded  south- 
murdtoDoncaster,  to  meet  an  army  sent  againat  them  under 
the  command  of  the  duka  of  Moifolk,  their  progress  was  im- 
peded by  the  Don  bdng  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and  nego- 
tiations were  entered  intcinconseauencp  nf  whic  h  the  insur- 

{jents  disper>»ed.  Some  of  the  leaders,  however,  attempting 
o  revive  the  insurrection,  were  subsequently  executed.  A 
similar  but  less  important  insurrection  was  raised  in  1537 
iwar  Scarborough  and  Malton,  and  the  rebels  marched 
towards  Hull,  wnich  was  suddenly  invested  bv  roval  forces 
under  Sir  John  Constable  and  sir  Ralph  Elliker,  who, 
after  sustaining  a  siege  for  several  days  sallied  out  and  de- 
feated the  insurgent.s.  Shortly  afterwards  the  remnant  of 
the  insurgents,  under  Sir  Robert  Constable,  obtained  pos- 
session of  Hull,  and  held  it  for  about  a  month,  when  uey 
were  overpowered  br  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  who 
took  Constable  and  the  other  leaders  prisoners,  and  they 
were  subsequently  hanged  and  quartered.   A  third  insur- 


rection, raised  in  the  same  neighbourhood  in  1648,  ym 
dispersed  with  less  dilRcultv,  and  the  ting-leaders,  UHNif 
whom  was  Thomas  Dale,  the  parish  clerk  of  Sesmer,  nnr 
Scarborough,  were  taken  and  executed  at  York.  S  ar- 
bormigh  Castle  was  surprised  and  taken  by  the  insurgenti 
during  Wyatt's  rebellion  in  1553,  but  it  was  reeovend  hf 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland  after  three  days. 

Some  of  the  earliest  movements  in  the  civil  war  by 
which  Charles  I.  was  dethroned  took  place  in  this  conatf, 
Charles  having,  early  in  the  year  1642,  left  Londeafor 
York,  where  his  adherents  flocked  to  him.  Hull  was  thei 
arrisoned  by  Sir  John  Hotham  for  the  parliament,  and 
e,  in  April,  1642,  refiiseii  to  adnill  the  kinj,  who  went  to 
demand  entrance.  Charles  thereupon  determined  to  niie 
tbrces  for  an  attack  upun  Hull,  ana  summoned  thetnjsiJ 
bands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beverley ;  but  Hotliaiat 
off  aceeff  to  Hull  by  breaking  through  the  banllofliR 
Humher,  and  flooding  the  <  ounfry  t'or  two  miles  round  t.V 
town,  wliich  thus  gained  time,  and  received  reinforcemen'j 
in  .lulv,  when,  by  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  lorccs  of  'k 
king,  he  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  When,  after  I 
few  months,  Charles  removed  from  York  tO  Nottinghun 
he  made  Sir  Thomas  Glemham  governor  of  Yod^  ill 
the  earl  of  Cumberland  military  commander  of  the  eoinlf. 
Tadcaster  and  Wetherby  were  successively  fortified  bythe 
parliamentarians,  and  Glemham  was  defeated  in  t^^o at- 
tacks upon  the  latter  town;  but  subsequently  the  chief 
command  of  the  king'a  forces  being  given  to  the  eaiitt 
Newcastle,  who  tMOoght  Strong  reimorcements,  Wethntf 
and  Tadcaster  were  taken,  and  the  parliamentaiy  foita 
received  other  defeats.  In  1643  Leeds  was  taken  forthi 
parliament  by  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  subsequently  too* 
possession  of  Bradford,  where  he  was  besieged  by  ttie  eiH 
of  Newcastle,  who  failed  in  his  attempts  to  carry  the  plirt 

Sr  storai,  but  subsequently  obtained  poisession  owin;  t) 
e  exhaustion  of  the  ammnidtion  of  the  eamson,  TiiAi 
escaping  with  a  party  of  horse  by  cutting  nis  way  thiwch 
the  ranks  of  the  besieging  army.  In  the  same  vesrQnM: 
Henrietta  Maria  landed  at  Bridlington  with  a  supDij  of 
arms,  which  were  safely  conveyed  to  York,  where  snsre- 
mtiiMd  three  months.  The  earl  of  Newcastle  was  crtttei 
a  narauis  for  his  services  in  escortiiiff  the  qneen  to  Cbiiia  i 
when  she  left  York.  He  sabeeqnentiy  deflated  fMat  I 
Beverley,  and  laid  sImo  to  Hull ;  but  though  he  con'inrf!! 
the  siege  with  his  whole  forces  for  about  six  week^.  tk 
natural  advantages  of  its  position  enabled  the  t:am<n '  • 
hold  the  town,  and  at  length  to  compel  him  to  tbtsio"- 
his  attempt.  In  the  foUoivmg  year,  1644,  Fltirfax  gtioei 
a  battle  against  the  royal  forces  near  Selby,  and  aftenm'fk 
with  the  Scottish  forces  of  the  earl  of  Lcvcn.  laid  dccc1> 
Yi  ik  :  hut  rerciviii_'  ititclligence  of  the  approach  of  Prinn 
Rupert,  they  raised  the  siege  at^er  it  had  been  co^ti^u^i 
from  April  19  to  June  30,  and  went  to  Marston  Moor  w rii 
a  view  of  meeting  the  r^yal  army,  which  however,  hsncf 
taken  a  diflleient  route,  arrived  at  York.  Contrary  to  tbf 
advice  of  the  marquis  of  Newcastle,  Prince  Rupert  Id  i 
York  on  the  2nd  of  July,  to  give  battle  to  the  parfisnw- 
tary  army,  by  which  he  was  completely  routed  in  the  dt- 
stnictive  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  m  which  more  than  WX) 
lives  were  lost,  chiefly  royalists,  and  the  parliamentiT 
forces  obtained  poesesaioo  of  more  than  100  officers,  13(1) 
soldiera,  and  the  arlfflery  and  stores  of  Rnperlli  annr,  th< 
remnant  of  which  soon  escaped  to  l^ncashire,  wmlftk  | 
marquis  of  Newcastle  fled  to  the  Continent.  Th« 
raent  soon  afterwards  obtained  possession  of  York,  slltri! 
had  sustained,  in  the  whole  siege,  twenty-two  sassultj. 
and  they  also  took  Tickhill  castle,  Sheffield  castle,  KDSn>r 
borough  town  and  castle,  Helmsley  castle,  and  the  ton 
of  Pontefhict,  where  they  laid  ineffectual  siege  to  the  I 
ca.stle.  The  place  was  relieved  early  in  1G45;  butintht 
course  of  that  year  the  parliamentary  forces  retook  the 
town,  and  again  laid  siege  to  the  castle,  which,  aflerw 
obstinate  defence,  surrendered  on  the  20th  of  June.  .At 
Scarborough  also  the  realists  made  a  vigorou.-^  and  pro- 
tracted ddence,  but  both  town  and  castle  at  lea^^Mj 
into  the  hands  of  the  parliament.  Later  in  164B  Ow»  ' 
Siindall  castle,  Bolton  castle,  and  Skipton  castle  were  takn 
by  the  parliamentary  troops.  In  ltJ48  Pontefract  cutl* 
was  again  taken  for  the  king  fay  Colonel  Morrice,  and  i*. 
endured  a  third  protracted  &«,  which,  for  a  time, 
eondueted  by  Cromwell  himself,  but  it  finally  surrendend 
on  the25fh  cf  March,  1649.  Colone  Bojmton,  whohd*  , 
Scarborough  castie  for  the  parliament,  also  declsrtdfV  | 
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(he  Idng  in  September.  1G4R,  but  nbout  three  months  after- 
ward* in  fioM  ueg«  by  the  parliamentariaiu  was  terminated 
tj  lb»'  mmvodm  of  the  gairisoD,  the  troope  hftving  be< 
come  mutinotu. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  county  the  leading 
I'  -  i  nts  arc — an  insurrection  raised  in  the  \\  est  Ridin?,  in 
'I'A-  year  1663,  by  a  body  of  misguided  people,  led  by  old 
parliamentar}'  soldiers  and  others  disaffected  to  the  resiored 
goremment :  they  were  speedily  dispersed  by  a  body  of 
troope  and  militia,  who  attacked  them  in  Famley  Wood, 
near  Otiey,  and  took  many  pnsoneis,  of  whom  twenty-one 
vrere  executed  ;  the  raihiiis.  durinjf  the  rebellion  of  1745, 
of  four  companies  nf  tout,  supported  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county,  lor  tlie  deffncc  ot  government ;  riots  in  1757, 
in  sereral  parts  of  the  county,  bccanoned  bj  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  mnd  obnoxiotia  rcfsaletkme  leepcctinf^  the 
levj'ing  of  the  militia;  and  serious  disturbances,  occa- 
sioned chiefly  by  tl>e  distressed  state  of  the  manufacturinjf 
districts,  in  1812,  1819,  and  to  some  extent  also  in  the 
summer  of  1842*  although  the  more  serious  outbreaks  on 
the  latter  oecttion  were  eonfined  to  I^cashire. 

Among  tiM  more  itOMrkable  antiquitiea  of  Yorkihire, 
excepting  thoae  of  the  city  of  York  itself,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  followinc;  fortreisses  : — Conishrouirh  or  ('oiiis- 
borough  ra.«ifle,  about  six  miles  west  of  Doncaster,  is  oiu- 
of  the  earliest  and  most  interestinjj  ruins  of  the  kind  in  Knt,'- 
land,  and  has  in  its  immediate  vicinity  a  tumulus,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  raised  over  the  body  of  the  Saxon  leader 
Uenciat,  who  fell  in  a  battle  with  the  Britona  near  thia place 
aboin  the  year  488 ;  Knaresboroufrh  castle,  which  was  in  a 
preat  measure  destroyed  during  the  civil  wars,  and  about 
a  mile  from  which,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  antient  camp — the  castle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  built  by  Serlo  de  Burgh,  who  accompanied  William 
the  Conqueror  from  Nonnendy;  Pontemct  castle,  the 
walls  of  which  were  of  enormous  thickneai,  and  which  for- 
merly covered  seven  acres,  although  now  but  few  remains 
of  it  exist,  its  demolition  havins  been  effected  during  the 
Commonwealth  by  order  of  parliament;  Skipton  castle, 
whirh,  as  well  as  that  of  Pontefract,  w,is  erected  shortly 
atler  the  Nortnan  conquest :  and  the  castles  of  Cawood, 
Hsrewood,  Great  Sradul,  Sheflekl,  and  TIeUiill.  All 
of  the  above,  of  several  of  which  very  trifling  remains 
vet  exist,  were  in  the  West  Riding.    The  pnncipal  build- 
ing of  this  c  haracter  in  the  North  Riding  were  the  ca-stles 
lif  Helrasley.  Malton,  Mulgrave,  Pickering,  Richmond, 
Scarborough,  Sheriff-Hutton,  and  Skelton ;  while  the  most 
important  castle  in  the  East  Biding  was  that  of  Wressle, 
an  antient  eeet  of  the  Percys.  There  tie  also  e  few  an- 
lient  mansions  in  the  county  which  remain  tenantable, 
auionp  which  are  Temple  Newsome,  near  Leeds,  and 
Gillinrj  cti-.tl(\  near  Helmsley  ;  while  the  remains  of  many 
more  have  been  converted  into  ferm-houses.  The  number 
of  modem  mansions  in  the  oow^t  wpecirily  in  the  West 
Riding,  is  also  oonaidcnkble. 

The  eounty  of  Torit  contained,  aeeordinr  to  Iteiton's 
'  Monasticon  Eboracense,  or  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Yorkshire,'  about  UK>  religious  houses,  of  which  14  were 
abbeys,  44  priories,  7  alien  priories,  13  t  tlls,  and  2S  houses 
of  prion  of  various  orders.  Tliere  were  also  three  pre- 
ceptoiies  and  three  commanderies  in  flie  eounty.  Of  the 
above  ecclesiastical  establishments  manv  ruins  yet  exist, 
some  of  which  are  exceedingly  beautiftil.  The  principal 
rums  of  abbeys  are  those  of  St.  Marj'"8,  at  York  ;  of  Foun- 
tains. Kirkstall,  Roche,  and  Selby.  in  the  West  Riding ; 
.Tiul  of  Byland,  Rievaulx,  and  Whitby,  in  the  North  Riding. 
ITie  chief  priories  are  Bolton  and  KnaresborouKh,  in  the 
West  Riding;  Guishorongh,  Mountgrace,  and  Wikeham, 
in  the  North  Riding;  and  Bridlinj^on,  Kirkham,  and 
Walton,  in  the  East  Riding.  Many  of  the  churches  also 
present  striking  specimen-;  of  eccle-siastical  architecture, 
r.nd  some  of  them  cantain  curiously  sculptured  antient 
lonts.  There  are  in  the  county  remains  of  many  remark- 
able antient  chapels  and  other  snail  eoclesiastieal  struo- 
turea.  One  very  ringalar  little  chapel,  excavated  in  an 
elevated  rock  near  Knaresborough,  presents  a  curious 
monument  of  the  romantic  a-^ceticism  of  its  reputed  founder, 
who  is  supuused  to  have  lived  about  the  timeof  Biciianll. ; 
it  is  commonly  called  St.  Robert's  Chapel. 

^Baines's  History,  Directory,  ana  Gazetteer  of  the 
County  qjr  York  ;  I^ansdale's  TofjOgraphical  Diettonary 
,-tf  Yorkthire;  Pht/*irai  and Pobtieat Ueography  qf  Great 
kritain.  in  th.-  -  Libran  of  XJicfiil  Knowledge;'  Lewie'* 
P.  C,  No.  1760.' 


To})Ographical  Dictionary  nf  Kn gland ;  Pai  luvnentary 
Gazetteer  of  England  and  tl  aUs;  Tuke's  Agncuiturai 
Survgf  ttf  the  North  Rtdinx  Ywkthirei  Mope  of 
the  Bode^  for  the  Bifftinon  of  Useflil  Knowledge; 
Greenoughs  (terjnrrirnf  Map  of  England  and  JValet ; 
Priestley's  Historical  An  ouiit  nf  Xavigabln  liivfrs,  Ca/;<i/v, 
u/id  Railways ;  M'Cullocli  s  Slulistira/  Account  rtf  the 
British  Emptre ;  Parluimcntary  Paper*,  &u:.&.c.  An  ex- 
tensive list  of  works  on  the  history  and  topography  of 
Yorkahire.  including  Mvend  which  have  heen  consulted 
for  this  article,  is  given  at  the  and  of  the  aixteenth  vohune 
of  tha  Btmtm    Bugkatdand  Waht,) 

Statistics. 

Population  and  Occupation*. — In  giving  the  btatistics  of 
this  great  county,  whose  area  (58.3(3  square  miles*  j  is  rather 
more  than  one-ninth  (-ll'>8  parts)  of  the  whole  area  of 
England,  iad  whose  population  (1,591,480)  is  hetween 

one-ninth  and  one-tenth  (-106  parts^  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  England,  it  is  fortunate  that  its  three  diviMous 
hn\e  been  generally  treated  distiucth.  lor  oIliL-rwi.se  nn. 
thing  could  be  more  un»atisfactory  than  to  present  a  ma-^s 
of  flicts,  which  cooM  scarcely  be  called  such  when  applied 
separately  to  any  of  the  Ridings.  The  rank  of  each 
Riding,  taking  it  as  a  separate  county,  and  comparing  it 
nith  other  counties,  and  the  proportion  of  ita  different 
classes,  arc  shown  in  the  followmg  table  : — 

W.  Hidiu:;.  I'.,  r.i.line. 


1811.  1821. 

AfTienlhinl  Rank..  39  SO 

lUnked  *•  mm  a^ii  I    .  ^ 

cultural  /    '  • 

Profiortlon  Ji^r  wot.  j 

of     a«ricultur«l  ^  Si  If 

cl 

Do.  or 


Ml. 

as 
f 


1811. 

at 
17 


1*J1.  1S.JI. 

26  S3 

17  • 


K.  RiJins. 

ISU.  1821.  IKSI. 
M     20  16 

at  s  17 
«  o  «t 


•Mt7«»  mum 

DoLothareluwi.'.'..  IS    13    13       34208$  S3S6« 

The  number  of  males  aged  20  years  and  upwards  em- 
ployed in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  handicraft,  &c., 
as  fbUows  in  1881 


Oseaplm  «f  laailenployini;  lubixim 
Oreiipirn  of  luid  not  niaplajiDg  * 
Lalyiuran  einployvd  in  kip Iniltnn •  • 
Emplojrrd  in  manafaclurM  .... 
Bmplmad  in  rrlail  tniU  or  h«iulimfl* 
CamUliita.  bMken.  tb«  |itor«Hiou,  tec. 
Laiwurcn  not 
Other  nalM  SO 
MaU 


W. 
RUins. 

7.0P« 

l(>.r.r« 

1M.50J 
'4.6i,2 
60, 1  (W 
S.3&4 
33,605 
10,366 


K. 


N. 


atTMMl 

Biding.  Riding.  Atnily. 


3,331 
l.fitil 

4  .tea 
2,6s; 


4,9M 
4;Sii 
14.  4«'> 

1.005 

la.7-.9 
l.iCn 
4.391 
3,H36 


340 

2i» 
UM 

311 
4069 

.  !»S9 
1312 
MO 


$»  tMi  tm 

The  return  of  occupation  under  the  census  of  1841  is 
not  yet  published,  and  we  therefore  give  the  follo^ring 

details  from  the  Population  Tables  for  1831 : — 

The  H  >/!{  Riding. — In  the  three  wapentakes  of  Agbrigg, 
Morley,  and  Skyrack  respectively,  are  found  17,000,  22,000, 
and  2U.000  men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woollen 
cloth.  The  places  most  eminent  in  woollen  fabrics  and  wor- 
steds are — the  parish  of  Halifax,  containing  nearly  12.010 
menaoemploved ;  Leeds, 9400in the townand  lihcity ;  Brad- 
ford, 7900  ;  Almondhury  parish,  4r>()0,  and  adjacent  to  it) 
Huddersfield  (worsteds  and  silks  I,  '.HOO ;  Kirk-Burton,  2400  ; 
Calveriey,  2100 ;  Dewsbury  parish,  1800 ;  Birstal,  1700 ; 
Batley.  1400;  Kirk>Ueaton,  120O ;  and  Saddleworth,  ahout 
1300,  besides  the  aama  number  employed  in  cotton  lhc< 
tones.  In  the  maaufitcture  of  thread  and  linen  goods, 
I^eeds  employ's  upwards  of  500  men  ;  Bamsley,  1300  ;  the 
wapentake  of  Claro,  about  1000  men,  many  of  \v  horn  are 
at  Knaresborough.  Jn  the  wapentake  of  Staincliffe  and 
Ewcross,  ahout  23Q0aienare  employed  in  linen  and  cotton 
fabrica ;  in  Staincroas  wapentake,  about  1000  in  woollen 
and  finen  promiseoously ;  in  Ripon  liberty  are  ibtnA  100 
linen  weavan.  The  manufacture  of  iron  and  hardware  is 
mostly  confined  to  the  wapentake  of  Strafi'orth  and  Tickhill, 
Rotherharo  bein?  mostly  occupied  in  the  foundry  and  heavy 
^oods,  and  Sheffield  in  edge-tools,  to  which  it  now  adds 
adver-plated  furniture  for  the  table,  and  a  variety  of  articles 
in  such  nrofnsion,  that  the  entire  paiiah  of  Sheffield,  or 
Hallamsmre,  contains  as  many  men  so  employed  as  Bir- 
mint;t'.am  itself,  nor  is  the  catalogue  of  nrticlo  very  dis- 
sunilar.  In  the  other  townships  workmen  are  distinguished 
as  brasa-foonder^  buttotHBalcera,  dia-Midnua,  makeia 

•  Th««rf«of  ih»ronn»y  in  «qiinrr  mile,  <)n»,  out  rxnrtly  n^r-e  with  th* 
arr*  In  •»niuU>  Arm  glieu  in  ili  ■  .'  I  nina  Aemrrtinu  to  the  I'opula. 

tton  Baturo*,  th«  aumbct  of  niiicre  milra  in  ibr  Wot  Hi>1in:;  u  ?.i:6i 

mat  .^fliiii,aMaiCi9ifts.is. 
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edge-tools,  and  grindery  in  large  proportion,  nnalcers  of 
files,  fire-irons,  fenders,  forks,  table-knives,  haft-pressers, 
kniie-blades,  moulders,  razor-smiths,  razor-case  makers, 
ring-makers,  saw-smiths,  scale-cutters,  makers  of  scissors 
and  screws,  scythe-grinders,  sheer-steel  and  sheer-makers, 
silver-smiths,  silver-platers,  spade-makers,  spring-knife 
grinders,  steel-casters,  steel -forgers,  steeJ-bumers,  rollers 
and  drawers  of  steel,  stove-grate  makers,  tilters,  turners  in 
wood  and  ivory,  tj'pe-founders,  and  white-metal  smiths,  in 
all  11,600;  and  at  Bradfield  and  Ecclesfield  are  about 
1000  men  employed  in  similar  occupations.  Carpets  arc 
made  at  Dewsbury  ;  glass  and  earthenware  at  Witchwood 
and  other  places ;  and  about  200  nailors  find  employment 
at  Darton  and  its  vicinity. 

The  East  Hiding  would  be  entirely  agricultural,  if 
the  town  of  Kingston-upon-Hull  (with  its  suburb  Scul- 
coatcs')  did  not  contain  the  manufactures  indispensable  at 
an  active  sea-port,  about  100  men  being  there  employed 
in  making  ropes,  sail-cloth,  and  sacking,  and  in  preparing 
colours.  Boilers  for  steam-engines  are  also  made  at  Hull, 
but  this  manufactory  is  on  a  very  limited  scale. 

The  Cilij  of  York  contains  nearly  200  men  employed  in 
linen  manufacture, and  eighteen  comb-makers;  tne  bnish- 
naakers  are  entered  above  as  handicrafts. 

The  North  Riding  may  be  deemed  entirely  agricultural, 
the  manufacturers  inserted  in  the  list  being  weavers  of 
linen  yam,  which  seems  to  be  entirely  the  product  of  do- 
mestic industry.  These  weavers  are  much  scattered  :  123 
at  Hutton,73at  Appleton-upon-Wiske,  62  at  Osmothcrley. 
48  at  Northallerton,  27  at  Thomaby,  25  at  Barrowby,  22  at 
Sowerby,  21  at  Burton-upon-Yare,  and  20  at  Broughton. 
At  Sfartforth  is  a  very  limited  manufacture  of  carpeting ; 
at  Whitby  and  Whitby-Strand  about  90  men  are  employed 
in  making  sail-cloth  and  sack-cloth,  and  17  in  the  delicate 
manufacture  of  jet  ornaments. 

If  the  registered  baptisms,  marriages,  and  deaths  bore 
the  same  proportion  to  the  actual  population  as  in  18U1, 
the  population  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  under-mentioned  years, 
would  have  been  as  follows : — 


The  following  table  distinguishes  the  number  of  each  s«x:— 

N.  Rid>D(.     ■  OtT  a  AlDrty. 
Main.  FenalM.  Maln.FeraatM. 

76.246     «l.?79   11. 1»  Vi^iM 

92.7i3    86,ftj8  K.e:o  U.7M 

92.20«     M.eSJ    14.315  16;«2 


1801 
1811 

mi 

1831 


1570 
IGOO 
1630 
1(570 
1700 
1750 


W.  Rifting. 

172.934 
211,835 
241,699 
259,010 
^,129 
325,716 


B.  Ridinf. 
58.086 

60.018 
60,018 
63,287 
55.315 
61,417 


N.  Riding. 
110.799 
1 19.095 
113,339 
121,052 
120,282 
115,548 


City  it  Almtr 

11,664 
14.480 
17.161 
17,552 
17,717 
17,703 


The  population  actually  enumerated  at  the  foDowing 
decennial  periods  was  as  under  : — 


\V.  Ridiov. 

E.  RidioK. 

N.  Ridiog. 

Citv  k  Aiuty. 

1801 

565.282 

110.992 

158.225 

24,393 

1811 

655.042 

134,437 

169,391 

27,3M 

1821 

801,274 

154.010 

187,452 

30,451 

1831 

976,350 

168,891 

190,756 

35,302 

1841 

1,154,101 

1&4,936 

204,122 

38,321 

1801- 

-11 

16 

16 

7 

12 

1811- 

21 

22 

14 

11 

12 

1821- 

31 

22 

10 

2 

17 

1831-41 

18-2 

15'4 

7 

8-3 

W.  Ridioff.  K.  Ridloc. 

Male*.  Kmnale*.  Main.  FrmalM. 

276,647  3.ss.fi3IS  85..U4  4J.fio« 

3S2.S16  33J,X.A  63,636  M.m 

a9H.iM)6  40S.768  75.4»  7f,4l9 

*il&,S\2  490,538  tia.142   H6.749     93.203     9T,&U    I6J>I0    18 JU 

674,120  6T9.9ei  gc.018   9S.'iia    100,482    103,640    lti.173  20.148 

From  1801  to  1841  the  population  of  the  West  Riding 
increased  588.819,  or  104  per  cent. ;  the  East  Riding, 
83,944,  or  75  per  cent. ;  the  North  Riding,  46,837,  or  29 
per  cent. ;  and  the  City  and  Ainsty,  13,928,  or  54  per  cent. 
The  total  increase  of  tlie  whole  county  was  733.588,  or  46 
per  cent.  In  the  three  years  ending  June,  1841,  the  pro- 
portion of  marriages  to  the  population  was  as  under : — 

MaJTia«rs.  Rlith*.  Dwlha. 

West  Riding  ..  1  in  122  1  in  27  1  in  43 

East  Riding  .  .    .  1  in  107  1  in  35  1  in  44 

NortI)  Riding  .    .  1  in  136  1  m  34  1  in  52 

England      .  .    .  1  in  127  1  in  31  1  in  45 

In  the  same  three  years,  the  proportion  per  cent,  of 
persons  married  under  21  years  of  age  was  :  West  Riding- 
women,  20-57;  men,  7"43:  East  Riding — women,  10-63; 
men,  3-03:  North  Riding — women,  11-31;  men,  2-73. 
The  Census  Returns  of  1841  give  the  birth-place  of  thi 
population  :  the  following  is  an  abstract:  — 

Born  in  th« 
Ctninty. 

1,065.453 


West  Riding 
East  Riding 
North  Riding 
City  &  Ainsty 


In.otlier 
Coantie*. 

63.764 
1.5220 
12.718 
2.451 


In  SeoUana. 
3688 
1129 
868 
275 


In  Ii«la»i. 

5177 
1945 
906 
534 


West  Riding 
East  Riding 
North  Riding 
City  and  Ainsty 

The  number  of 


3 
6 
4 
7 


13 

9 

4 
14 

born 


174,246 
188.484 
34.783 

rroportion  per  Thounnd. 
923  55 
893  78 
023  62 
907  64 

foreigners  and  British  subjects 
abroad  was,  1137  in  the  West  Riding,  or  1  per  lUOO ;  in  the 
East  Riding,  431,  or  2  per  1000;  in  the  North  Riding.  144 
altogether;  and  in  the  Ainsty,  &c.,  60.  The  proportion  per 
1000  of  persons  whose  ages  were  not  specified  was  4  in  the 
West,  10  in  the  East,  and  5  in  the  Nortn  Riding  and  in  the 
Ainsty.  The  immigration  into  the  West  Riding  is  appa* 
rently  less  than  in  other  counties  where  manufactures  are 
predominant;  but  if  the  East  and  North  Ridings  had  beea 
distinct  counties  of  themselves,  with  a  different  name,  the 
real  extent  of  immigration  into  the  West  Hiding  would 
then  be  shown. 

The  number  of  persons  to  a  square  mile  in  1841  wu 
448  in  the  West,  174  in  the  East,  and  99  in  the  North 
Riding,  and  about  445  in  the  City  and  Ainsty.  In  the 
Population  Returns  for  1B41  the  number  of  parishes  is  stated 
to  be  196  in  the  West,  187  in  the  East,  and  192  in  the  North 
Riding,  and  48  in  the  City  and  Ainsty ;  and  the  popula- 
tion is  separately  given  for  768  separate  places  in  the 
West,  409  in  the  East,  and  603  in  the  North  Riding:,  and 
for  75  places  in  the  City  and  Ainsty.  The  population,  && 
of  eacn  hundred  and  borough,  in  1841,  for  each  dlTisioo 
of  the  county,  is  shown  in  the  following  tables: — 

Wett  Riding. 


WAPRKTAKE,  Sa. 


> » 

}  > 

» > 


Agbrigg  .  (AVspcntake) 
Barkttooe-Ajh  , , 

Claro  . 
Morley 
Oigoldcrou 
Skyiark  . 
Stainclifl* Olid  Kwcrow,, 
SliiiiicroM  , , 

Straffortb  fcTickhill 
Ripm         .  (Liberty) 
DmicMter    .  (Borouj{b) 
Doiicjuter    ,  .  (Suite) 

L«ed»  -  (Borougbji 

Total*  . 


AREA. 


EuKliih 
SLitilU- 
Arrr*. 


I10i;8ESw 


In- 
habited. 


1.^4, OSO 

84,640 
JlL',630 
13.)  500 
107,740 

9-2,290 
4-28.860 

M.OlO 
2:>4.840 

35,440 
1,610 

10,730 

21,JjO 


41,970 
5,517 
R,73.' 

06,265 
7,186 
9,724 

14,001 
8,703 

3S,l-.'2 
2,623 
-2,240 
3'2H 

31,626 


^1 


3,174 
303 

«ig 

5,2.13 
47J 
572 

1,191 
301 

4,072 
217 
•2o'2 
14 

2,276 


227 ..E>7  \sm-i 


M 

e 
8 


362 
39 
34 
611 
82 
70 
55 
74 
388 
4 
6 
2 

366 


PERSONS. 


AGES. 


Mala. 


Femalrt. 


llO,S3.i 
13,431 
21,5(18 

144,696 
18,1V2 
■25,369 
36,818 
■23.714 
94.11J 
S.O.iC 
4,78 

73,765 


2.291)571.120 


109,. 3^1,5 
13,57. 
21.424 
147,856 
18,776 
25,107 
3<;,145 
2l,98iJ 
94,4-6 
6,475 
5,674 
864 
78, ^SO 


379,981 


Tout 

of 
Perwiw. 


Under 
SO  Vi-an. 


20  Yon 
■od  npwards. 


Mala. 


220,220 
27,(j06 
42,9.12 

292.552 
36,928 
50, 4 '6 
72,96.). 
45,70-2 

1(»8,538 
12.531 
10,4.15 
1,744 

152,054 


56,026 
6 , 157 
9,905 
74, j3R 
8,69t) 
12,550 
17.961 
11.540 
44 , 798 
2.869 
2,153 
419 
35,74.'i 


l,l.S4,10I  282.^5'; 


Pcmalei  Mai 

I  


55,27s 
6,157 
9,599 
-•4,818 
8,799 
12,305 
17,5-2'2 
11,160 
44,383, 
,956 
.328, 
385' 
36,490 


54,809 
7,277 
11.603 
70,558 
9.456 
12.819 
18,857 
12,174 
49,314 
3,187 
2,628 
46) 
39,020 


-2-2,179  2>\.\a 


Vemnle* 


54.107 
7,41 
11,626 
73.0)8 
9,977 
12,802 
18,623 
10,828 
-.0,043 
3,519 
3.346 
479 
41,799 


PERSONS  BOUf 


In  ihia 

Country, 


209.27*1 
25,533 
41,019 

•276,221 
34,360 
48,7.M 
66,908 
42,4.19 

161 ,780 
11,870 
8,648 
1,503 

137,145 


10,9;4 
1,473 
1,913 

16,331 

2,  b6i> 
1 ,725 
6,055 

3,  -263 
.'6,758 

661 
1,S07 
-241 
14.909 


2ii7.802  ld0a4M'«>«,648 
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WAPBKTAXE,  ke. 


BackruM       .  (Wapentake) 

Dickering      •  „ 

Haithill  Wapentake : 
Baiuton-EWacuu  (Dirition) 
Holme- Beacon  „ 
Huuiley-R«con  „ 
Wiltui>-U<-*con  „ 

Uoldem«M  Wapentake: 
Middle        •  n 
Nurtb  .  M 

South  •  M 

Howdemhlre  (Wapentake) 

OuM  and  Denrent  ^ 

,  <  Boroiifrh  and 

\  Libertie. 

V     .  .Town 

Kinptocupoa-  County  of  thi. 


Tutalj 


AREA. 


Statuto 
Ami. 


106,1  to 
109,960 

56,'JOO 
61,330 
64,740 
46,600 

54,300 
56,1*7*1 
49.300 
31,730 

}  9,180 
960 
j  10,640 


"11,360 


HOUSES. 


In- 


'2,436 
4,07',l 

1,868 

1,8.19 
5,774 
1,525 

3,570 
l,7flfi 
1,434 

1  ,m 

l,9J9 
1,M7 
7,816 
719 


38,644 


57 
IGj 

63 
114 
J  49 

83 

16R 
57 
54 
85 
86 

148 

320 
18 


1,697 


14 
29 

19 
5 
77 
10 

94 

4 
9 
3 
14 

13 

135 

4 


430 


I'ER.SOXS. 


Male 


6, Mis 
10,319 

4,890 
4,676 
13,503 
3,901 

8,485 
4,657 
3,708 
4,582 
5,084 

4,084 

19,395 
1,716 


96,018 


Prmalet. 


6,266 
10,121 

4,633 
4,442 
14,936 
3,648 

8,865 
4,429 
3,622 
4,767 
4,738 

4,587 

'22,014 

1.828 


98,918 


TuUl 
ot 

I'rnoDi. 


13,086 
20,440 

9,523 
9,118 
'28,439 
7,549 

17,350 
9,086 
7.330 
9,349 

9,822 

6,671 
41,629 
3,544 


194,936 


AGES. 


Undrr 
SOYnu*. 


90  Yran 
and  a|iwiir<li. 


Male*.  Female*  M«]«.  Fcmaln 


3,199 
4,656 

2,226 
'2,125 
6,061 
1,755 

3,956 
2,013 
1,723 
2,088 
2,229 

1,768 

It, 506 

772 


3,027 
4,551 

3.147 
2,06r) 
6, '253 
1,677 

3,9)2 
1,963 
1 , 74.1 
2,187 
2,095 

1,886 

8,978 

764 


43,079 


43,278 


3,619 
5,663 

2,661 
2,551 
7,412 
2,146 

4,529 
2,644 
1,983 
-..',494 
2,855 

2,316 

11,089 

944 


51,939 


3,241 
5,57l> 

2,486 

2,:i77 
8,6»3 
1,971 

4,923 
2,466 
1,879 
a,5H0 
2,643 

2,701 

13,056 

1,064 


55,640 


PEasoNS  BORN 


la  thl> 

CouaiT. 


12,845 
19,602 

9,247 
8,798 
-25,042 
7,263 

14.710 
8,797 
7,007 
8,776 
9,111 

7,950 

31,871 

3,227 


174,246 


wham. 


241 
838 

276 

320 
3,397 
286 

2,640 
289 
323 
373 
711 

731 

9,758 

317 


30,690 


Norlh  Riding. 


WAPENTAKE,  tic 


AREA. 


Kneliah 
Stniula 
Acre*. 


AlIerton*)iir«  (WajientiikL-) 

Birdfnrlli  .  . 

Bulmer    .  .  „ 

illiiig,  V.Mt  .  „ 

ninp,  Wnl    .  „ 

Ilikeld  .  „ 

1?,  ^•f»t  .  „ 

iig.  Wot  .  „ 
ngbaurgh,  Eost^ 


HOUSES. 


PERSONS. 


habited, 


?i;r;;h.w«t  (^»-'^) 

Dtvi»iun        .  '  M- 
ickeriii|;-Lythe  (Wapentake) 
yedale    .        .  „ 


W  liilby  .Strand 
Hichmund 
Scarborough 

Total* 


(Libtrty) 
(Burou)(li) 


51,500 
97,(110 
115,670 
49,910 

1 as, 6  JO 

Xl.NjO 

63,780, 
164,610] 

116,330 

79,240 

142,570 
121,970 
43.320 
2,310 
2, 100' 


2,063 
2,962 
4,271 
1,645 
3,548 
1,427 

2 

3,065 
3, 576 

4,000 

3,. 184 
3,927 
3,251 
817 
2,161 


1,292,970  42,383 


154 
101 
154 

90 
254 

f<n 
122 
220 

282 

396 

166 
179 
305 
.14 

105 


2,652 


10 
12 
32 

8 
16 
10 
19 

6 


Male*. 


Female 


5,045 
7,274 
10,949 
3,77.3' 
8,329 
3,389 
5,428 
7,195 


290  100,482 


Total 

of 
Plpniiui. 


AOE8. 


Ifnaer 
SO  yi-an. 


\       20  Yean 
'    aod  upwards. 


Hale*  IPenalfa   Male*.  Femala* 


4,980 
7,110 
10.876 
3,971 
8,479' 
3, 3;)  3 
3, .^16 
7,284 

8,486 

9,842 

8,292 
9,809 
7,840 
2,118 
5,701 

103,610 


10,025 
14,38-1 
21,825| 

7, 7471 
16,808 

6,722 
10,944 
14,479 

16,550 


2,277 
3,342 
4,929 
1,807 
3,981 
1,580 
2.589 
3,377 

3,686 


20,063  4,499 

16,896  3,965 
19,729,  4,485 
13 , 899 
3,992 
18,060 


2,9-20 
896 
1,989 


204, 1-22,46, ''2. 


2,256 
3,164 
4,862 
1,813 
3,932, 
1,490 
2,414 
3,243 

3,675 


2,768 
3,932 
6,020 
1,966 
4,348 
1 ,809 
2,839 
3,818 

4,378 


4,251  5,721 

3,757  4,639 

4,401  5,4.15 

3,302  3,139 

862  978 

2,150  2,370 


PERSONS  BORN 


luthU 
County. 


2,724|  9,244 
3,946l  13,761 
6,014  20,947 


L.',161 
4,547i 
1,843 
3,Ut2 


El*e- 
where. 


6,792 
14,604 
6,517 
10,350 


4.041,  13,784 
4,811'  13.610 


5,591 

4,. 535 
5,408 
4.538 
1,'256 
3,551 


15,655 

16,373 
19,116 
13,098 
3,450 
9,183 


45,572  54,160158,068  188,484  1 5, 638 


C//y,  and  Ainsty  of  the  City  of  York. 


CITY  AND 
AlNSTY. 

AREA. 

liUUSEa.           1  PERSONS. 

AGES. 

Pf^SONS  HORN 

Eu«1i>h 
.*^atuta 
Aciri. 

Id 

hiibiled. 

1 

0:2 

M 

rs 
a 

54 
12 

06 

Male*. 

Females. 

Total 
of 
Perinni. 

Uudar 
30  Y««r*. 

?0  yean 
and  upward*. 

Id  ihia 

Couoty. 

El*e- 
wbere. 

MaIf*. 

5,642 
2,150 

FemalM. 

Male*. 

Fenule*. 

York  (City)  .  . 
'"M    the  City 
TouVj    .  . 

2,7-2<J 
1  49,720 

3,768 
1,942 

100 
83 

13,399 
4,774 

15,443 
4,705 

28,842 
9,479 

0,253 
2,024 

7,757 
2,624 

9,190 
3,681 

25,7'24 
9,059 

3,118 
420 

5'2,440 

7,710 

275 

18,173 

30.148 

3ft,.121 

7,792 

8,277 

10,3  si 

11.871 

34,783 

3,538 

Grand  Totals 

3,669,510 

316.096 

■23,.'j22 

3,07  9  j  788,793 

802,687 

1,591,480 

1  380,130 

379,306 

488,643 

423,.181 

1,462,966 

128,514 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses,  Ssc. 
follows : — 


in  1831  was  as 


Inhabited  houses  . 
Familiea 

Houses  building  . 
Houses  uninhabited 


Rid  log. 
190.480 
198.W6 
1,070 

12,147 


Riding. 
32.G81 
36,9(30 
208 
1,970 


N. 
Hiding. 

38,110 
40,700 
117 
2,0-26 


Aimty. 

te- 

6404 
7704 

74 
453 


Between  1831  and  IB4I  the  number  o(  inhabited 
houses  in  the  whole  county  increased  from  19*5  to  19*8  per 
100  inhabitants ;  and  the  number  of  persons  to  each  house 
avtr&cred  5  0  instead  of  6*1.  The  total  increase  of  bouses 
18  per  cent. 


County  Erpentet,  Crime.  Spc. — Sums  expended  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor : — 1748-49-50  (annual  average).  West 
Hiding,  20.218/. ;  East.  4110/.;  North,  S.'Wl/.  :  in  1770. 
West  Riding,  50,688/. ;  East,  11.036/.;  North,  12,702/.: 
in  1783-4-5  (avemffc\  Wost  Ridirie,  G0,G95/. ;  East, 
l.'i,4U9/. ;  North.  18.860/.  Tlie  sums  expended  in  the  fol- 
lowing years  and  the  rate  per  head  are  given  in  the  sub- 


yt.  Rilling. 

E.  Riding. 

;N.  Rldlnif. 

1801 

£180.469 

£41.388 

£48.702 

1811 

328,113 

83,7r»2 

70,K60 

1R21 

273,301 

97.r»-22 

82,638 

1K31 

274.iM«) 

10O.97e 

83.y31 

1S41 

245,(i70 

68.182 

.'>8,308 

Goo' 


YO  R 


706 


Y  O  R 


Rate  per  head  :— 


E-RI 


14.  hiding. 

1801  a«.  7<A  7«.  M.  (k.  1</, 
1811  10  0  10  4  S  4 
lail  6  8  10  6  8  0 
1831  5  7  9  10  8  9 
IfMl         4    7  C    3  GO 

In  each  of  tlie  Ibllowing  yt'are  ending  25Ui  March, 
the  ttcpenditm  fbr tlw nttef wtiie  poor wu  wtuider 


N.MItag 

1834 

£251,821 

£95,111 

£75,810 

1835 

226,425 

SI. 20.') 

(W.801 

197;JW 

7().-H0 

G1.G39 

1R'}7 

17!M>10 

G0,:i3!l 

56,013 

1838 

20U.51il 

64.624 

53,337 

1838 

209,918 

mjssi 

83,642 

1R40 

217,217 

67,093 

59.362 

1841 

245.676 

68,182 

58,308 

1842 

264,654 

72,0J7 

01,051 

The  total  difference  in  the  sum  expended  in  1834  and 
18ffi  fitt  7135/.  in  the  West  Riding,  20.313/.  in  the  East, 
and  22,748/.  in  the  North  Riding.  From  1838  to  1842, 
there  wa-s  a  gradual  increase  in  the  expenditure  fbr  relief 
in  the  West  Ridintr.  the  difFerence  between  1837  and  18^12 
amountine;  to  an  increase  of  85,044/. ;  but  there  was  a 
saving  in  law  charges  of  6576/.  on  a  comparison  of  1842 
with  1834.  The  fluctuation  in  the  expenditure  for  relief 
in  the  other  two  Ridingw.  in  the  yean  ending  I^y-day, 
1834, 1837,  and  1842.  is  shown  in  the  table.  The  number 
of  Poor-I^w  Unions  is  18  in  the  West  fpopulation,  in 
1841,  790,751),  9  in  the  East  (populiition  180,218),  and  14 
in  the  North  Riding  Cpopulation.  180,237) ;  consequently 
there  remain  many  parishes  under  local  Acts,  including 
I<ee<ii|  Hull,  Ripon»  and  several  rural  districts.  The  popu- 
lation, fee.  of  each  Union,  and  the  expenditaM  tat  nlief 
and  maintenance,  for  \hc  ycsir  cndingflMbBIucIv  18ffi|We 
shown  in  the  following  tublc  ;  — 


Uradford     •  • 

Dawiboiy    .  . 

UooeatUf  .  . 
EcelMtU  BIniBW 

Ckmie     .   .  . 

lUlifax  .  .  . 
>l  Liildi-rtfleld 

Keiitlilv  .    .  . 

P«tcl«T  Diidga  . 

RoUirrbam  •  < 
atdbina 

Mb) 

9m» , 


Worlley  .  . 

R*«T  RtPiy». 
Bern  ley  . 
firuUnaios.  • 
Drii^.  . 
Ilowden  . 
PatHni(toa  . 
Pocklington 
SeulfloalM  . 
akifUu«h  . 
York      .  . 

MoRTn  IliniHij. 
Bedala    .  . 
Eann^'oiild 
Oiil>l<iirnu{(b 
l|plcn,ley  . 
Leybuni  . 
Hdin  .  . 
Itonhinutni 
Ptckeriue  . 
Rf«th     .  . 
Birlinaad  . 
tarbofoagli 
MakntM  . 
Think    .  . 

ynMf  .  . 


I*opi>lit!.:il 

in  1S41. 

,  m.m 

.  aiii,7n 

,  aMOi 

.  13.S36 

,  m.m 

.  107.140 

,  2».783 

.  15.100 

.  )4,096 

.  ».07< 

.  28.736 

.  15,31S 

,  46,frl8 

.  23.314 

:  ^ 

8,677 

.  \f>.4:!3 

.  36.20- 

.  ■  9.U13 

.  47,7» 

.  8,!I96 

.  lo.54;i 

.  12,U10 

.  21.949 

.  itfi7i 

.  M.251 

.  6,7&i 

.  :i».47s 


Nn.  of 

Purritio*. 

» 
11 

54 

7 
18 
20 
S4 

G 
11 
•l 

3 
24 

ai 

4 

<7 

13 
IT 

13 

96 

m 

4S 

40 
'.1 
47 
18 
42 
79 

23 
S-) 
27 
48 
41 
C8 
40 

a* 

I 

41 

as 


Ar«»  in 
Acre*. 

».m 
M,ief 

2<.tt50 
3»1,8:4 
fil.nS4 
''•8.640 
ai.534 

73>;9 

50.220 
SO. (190 
47,490 

149,030 
10.9.i8 

18S.8e9 
7l.2i4 
37,77.^ 
73,640 

7T,M» 
13,410 

1M,BS0 

67.121 

^^^,2«l 

107.341 
36.11S 
63.010 


llQ 

r«rtii* 

Poor. 

iri9,S41 
MM 

9jm 

8.367 

3.  ^39 
17.323 
16.9S7 

7.470 
2,993 
7.948 
1.971 
6.1^1 

6iai 

20.721 

»./75 

4.  :>47 

ll,i«« 
5,037 

6fi63 

4.a» 

S,4il 
4.797 
3J11 
S,04< 

9.G<->3 
4,176 


41.640 

60.710 
811.090 
U9,»:<1 
92J7U 

6o.7as 


,940 

;4.686 
t9,«3 

7M7I 


3,097 

2J932 
3,490 

3,027 
3,5U 

im 

4,04» 

3,2:6 

2.799 

*,tm 

9079 
3,490 

«4ie 

4.194 


The  number  of  persons  relieved  in  the  county  during 

the  quarters  ending  Lady-day,  ^841  and  1842,  whs  as  fol- 
Uiwa:— 

W.  lUiliog.  E.  RidiDf.             N.  Rjaiti!;. 

1841.       \-Ht.  1841.       IS(2.       1H4I.  I94:.<. 

tn^pni  .       .       .        4.00U      4,fi8}  1.SC0       1,465       1,073  2.054 

OaHiour       .      .      50.216    61.459  11.946     12.619     ll;G17  IS.-.TS 

Toinl  54.210     66.141     13,906     14.084     19.698  14,a»7 

Of  «bn:ii  lA  iTf^  ndnU 

^.blr-hodiwlpoor^.^     IGjBU  3^H      3,884     Sj643  4,UW 

*^"*"*^-«4M*nciKjMi  sam  S49JU9  tnflHi  mm 


MMtf  . 


The  pro])Oition  in  1841  of  tlie  total  number  of  uaupcn 
to  the  total  population  was  K  per  cent,  in  each  Kidinff, 
which  is  1  per  cent,  less  than  the  average  for  England. 
In  the  West  Riding  there  were  664  lunatics  and  idiots 
chare^eable  on  the  poor-rate  in  Ausust,  1842;  in  the  £aet 
Riding  173;  and  in  the  North  ffidine  144.  In  IBSM 
there  were  3879  bastard  cliildnn  in  the  West  Riding, 
chargeable  on  the  pOor-rate  ;  in  the  East  Uiduig,  1567  :  in 
the  North  RidinR:.  1506;  being  respectively  1  in  252 ;  1  n\ 
130 ;  and  1  in  127  of  the  totalpopulation :  in  England  the 
proportion  was  1  in  215.  The  BBmber  of  illegitimate 
I  ii  th.^  in  1830^  in  the  West  Riding,  was  19H  or  ^  ^ 
till'  total  number  of  births  in  that  year;  in  theEaitt  Ridin? 
292,  or  1  in  17;  and  in  the  Nu'iih  Riding  430.  nr  1  in 
14 :  the  proportion  lor  Encflanil  hein^  1  in  20.  The  num- 
ber affiliated  in  1834-5,  in  the  West  Riding,  was  757  ;  in 
the  Beat  Riding.  233;  and  in  the  North  Riding.  235.  In 
18354  there  were  405  affiliated  in  the  Weal.  200  in  the 
East,  and  184  in  the  North  Ridinsf.  In  1839-40-41  the 
number  of  illei,ntimate  clulJrt'ii  registered  in  the  West 
Ridimr  was  3382,  or  3  4  to  10(X)  inhabitants :  in  Norfolk 
and  Herefordshire  (which  with  Lancashire  were  the  only 
other  countifls  that  made  a  return)  the  preportioo  «w  e  to 
1000. 

W.  BMtaff.        1.  BMtaf.      W.  BMii«. 

Annual  valoftof  Mali 

t^JSe^op^J^i  r^.^**  i:i.l9(V326,£l.l45.1S3 

in  1815     .  . 

Yorkilkir*. 

Property  a^^esstd  tol  £3Ji«k281 
occupiers  .     .  .» 

In  1825-6  the  ct  ntosima!  proportion  of  the  various  de- 
scriptions of  property  assessed  to  the  county  rate  was: — 

W.  RldiiiK.      L.  Ridiax.      N.  KkUng. 

Land  ...  627  65-2  89-2 

Houiei  27'2  29'5  8« 

Mills,  factories,  &c.  8-1  2*1  1*3 

Manorial  proiits,  &c.  2  0  34  0  7 

The  net  rental  or  annual  value  of  real  piepeitjr  assessed 
to  the  poor-rate,  the  amount  levied  for  p00M«tes» 
were  as  follows  in  1841 

W.RIiUrc.        K.  Kidiag.       N.  Rkiisjf 

Landed  property  £1,448,007  £760,942  £845.547 
Dwelling-houses  .  M14.800  271^  131,081 
All  other  knide  of  property  400,985  79^ 


£820^11    £83^18  £85^718 


£2  17 
0  17 


7 
9 


£4  15  10 
0  19  11 


£4  18  11 
0  13  3 


Total    .  £a.2H8(B  £1.111,807  £1,01I|8BS 

Levied  for  poor-rates  in 
1841  . 
Rate  in  the  pound  on 
the  annual  vdue  of 
real  property  assessed 
Total  annual  value  of 
real  property 
inhabitant 
Animal  value  per  aon 

The  county-rate  levied  at  different  periods,  and  the 

i>rincipal  disbursements  of  the  same,  are  shown  in  the  Coi- 
owing  table ;  though  not  much  reUanee  can  be  placed  oa 
some  of  the  items  in  the  earlier  years: — 

WMtRMIaf.  . 

Ea^t  Hldlni;  .  . 

Nurlh  lii>l!:ii;  . 
Kxivniliturn  :  — 

\S  I'it  Riding  .  . 

lUdlM  .  . 
North  Blniic  . 

r.»ni — 

\V,..;  Ri [ill-,;  .  . 
K*it  liiiliiiii;  .  . 
North  Hidiog  . 
Priwufri— 
Wmi  Itidlni;.  . 
Eiut  RidiUK  .  . 
NoHli  RMlac  . 
Prownilitia^— 
WeH  Riding  .  . 
KutRMlnit  .  . 
Korth  Ridioc  . 

CbOIUbIc*  MMf  VUTMlS— 

WMtRidiiv..  7«> 
Em*  aWUii  .  .  4C 
MeithllUiSi  .  IW 


1 


USI 

M8 

800 
109 
543 

i.m 

69 
344 


1801. 

1811. 

19S1. 

1831. 

ISML 

■ym 

M7l 
9.079 

mu 

«^ 

T£s 

Me 

8y316 

IBB 
9,993 

9,7n 
m 
*m 

BJOI 
191 

*m 

*iS 
urn 

3,118 

100 

2.990 

llJOl 

90V 

IJ991 
1,300 

li.4i4 
4!lol 
6.523 

S5i 
M 

3,120 
174 
&X2 

asi9 

•94 

M7 

3;c7 

Uii5 
1.432 

13,979 
3/100 

19.149 

vm 

m 

•a 

•as 

}S 

"  11.199 
999 

urn 

U9B 

xm 

us 
tci 

ijw 

196 

M» 

im 

ajB9 
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The  three  Ridings  conthbute  to  the  expcvt  of  imnroving 
Tork  C^e  and  to  til  aarin  expenditnre  in  the  following 

proportions  for  every  20v..  namely. — West  Riding,  I2t. ; 
£:ut  Riding,  3«.  Od. :  and  North  Kidiug,  -i*.  (ki. 
The  particulan  of  the  eaanty  esiiraditnn  in  lfl84  an 

OS  follows: — 

W,  RUiag.       K.  Rwliiii;.  N.  RiJiiik. 

Bndgca.  building,  i^n,S(c.i:M70  Xm  £5^i 
Racli.  houaea  of  oorreotitfn,  and 

maintaining  prisonen       .  10.190  4*483  r,,m7 

I'losecutions        .        .        .    SJOM  1,203  1,2:^1 

Clerk  of  tliL>  peace  .  .  1,196  2M  925 
(Jonveyaace  ol'  prisoaen  before 

trial       ....   4,74B  240  363 

Conveyance  of  tiWHpoits  .  947  U0  111 
Viurrants,   apprehending  and 

cnnvevinu        ...      627  141  26S 

Constables,  high  and  K>ecial  .    2,361  S63  525 

Coronera     ....      907  172  202 

MiweUaneouB     .       .      .   3^526  766  9C9 

Lmiatie  ibylum  ...  988  143  20 
Courts  of  justice,  building,  re- 

paii^,  kc.        .       .       .  2,211 

Total       .       .       .  41,b7U      8,210  lC2i/7 

The  payments  for  or  towards  the  oomily  rate,  in  1842, 
amounted  to  53,781/.  for  the  West;  12,8481  for  the  Baat; 
and  7897/.  for  the  North  Riding. 

ThelengUiofatreetaand  hii^ltwaya,  and  the  expenditure 
thereon,       aa  under  in  1639  :— 

W.  Ridiac.  B.  BMI119.  N.  KIJinK. 

UiXm.  Httm.  Mllei. 

Streets  and'  roads  Tepaired  on* 

(ler  local  acts  ...      102  38  20 

Turnpike  roads   .      .       .    1.237  285  475 

All  Other  lughwaja     .      .  4.22K  1.C57  2,4'J3 

6,568       1,900  2,995 

Amount  of  rates  levied       £128,470  JESO^I  £29^ 
Expended  in  repairs  of  high- 
ways                   .        127,476  30,721  80,010 
Law  and  other  expenses          1.740  HI  105 

Total  expenditure   .     £129.225    £3l).«)3  £30,125 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  the  whole  county,  in 
1840^  was  120;  the  income  from  tolls,  171,522/.;  parish 
compositions  in  lieu  of  statute  duty,  3651/. ;  and  totaJ 
income.  201,438/.  including  20.238/..  Dorrowed  on  security 

of  the  tolls.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  same  year  was 
199,107/..  includini^  adebt  of  11.424/.  paid  off.  and  23.339/. 
for  improvenunti.  The  bond  and  innrtua^'e  debts 
amounted  to  996,323/. ;  the  sum  of  163,543/.  remained  a:> 
unpaid  intoreet,  making,  with  floating  debts  and  balance 
due  to  treasurer,  a  total  debt  of  1,225,646/.  In  1836  the  debt 
was  equal  to  5*9  years*  Income;  for  the  whole  of  England 
the  proportion  of  income  to  debt  beins:  4-5  years  :  the  pro- 
portion of  unpaid  interest  to  the  total  debt  was  11  per 
cent. ;  in  England  12  per  cent. 
The  following  ia  nn  analysis  of  the  church-rate  returns  :— 

mT^  £.  d.  £. 

Church-rates         .      8,100  4,284    4^984  1,2B0 

Applicable  to  the  same 
object,  but  derived 

from  '  other  sources'    2,206  S;17D       618  731 
Expended  for  the  pur- 
poeesofthe  estabnah- 

nwnt        .      .     10.606  6,063    5.040  2,001 
or  whieh  for  reprin  of 

churches     .  4,020  3,830    1.898  M87 

Debt     secured  on 

clmrch-nite         .       1.885  l.W       456  2.2:V. 

OtW.— Number  of  persona  chamd  with  cniuinal 
offences  in  peiioda  ending  1819, 182B»  1833,  tnd  IS-II. 

iei3-ia.     Ht»-26.      ie2T33.    1334  41. 

Total         ,       .       3743     5063     9131  11,9K7 
Annual  avenge  .        534      806      1304  1.473 
The  numbers  committeJ.  convicted,  and  acquitted,  in 
each  year  from  1834  to  1K42,  were  as  under: — 

1834.   i«5.  1836.  laar.  1^.  ihoO.  \m.   \m.  ih4s. 

Committal  .  Ii34     1218   12M    \X6    \m  l^i 

Aeqnlttad    .    403      3»G     2    »H5     2    tlS    tS    iSi  MM 


In  1841  the  proportion  of  penona  eommitted,  to  the  total 
population  of  the  county,  was  1  in  844;  in  Enghnd  and 

VVales.  1  in  508.  The  commitments  for  1842  are  excluded 
from  the  average  given  above,  as  the  numbers  were  swelled 
to  the  amount  of  1^2  by  the  outbreak  \vhi(  h  occurred  in 
the  manufacturing  districts ;  but  eveQ  with  this  deduction 
the  number  of  offenders  in  1842  waa  nearly  twice  as  g^eat 
as  in  1836.  The  Inoreaee  of  eriae  was  consecutive  in  the 
four  yeaia  fton  1890  to  1842  hielusive.  though  the  propor- 
tion IS  still  below  that  of  many  counties.  The  coaunit* 
nients  lor  each  Kidint;  cannot  be  civen  separately. 

or  2ryj8  offenders  '.22 1«  niale^  and  380  females)  tried 
at  the  assises  and  sessions  in  1842,  there  were  155  chuged 
withofltanees  against  the  person;  273  with  offences  against 
property  committed  with  violence  ;  1836  (including  1318 
cases  of  simple  larceny)  with  offences  against  property 
committed  witliout  violence;  H  with  malicious  otTences 
against  property  ;  56  were  charg^ed  with  forgery  and  utter- 
ing ba.se  com,  and270  with  various  misdemeaooun,  includ- 
ing 182  for  ri,ot,  sedition.  &c.  Of  1884  peiaona  oonvicted. 
2  were  executed  for  murder ;  and  of  0  otheia.  against  whom 
sentence  of  death  was  recorded,  1  was  transported  for  a 
lontj  term,  and  K  for  hie  ;  and  2  others  were  also  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  hfe  ;  1  for  above  13  years;  l-y  tor 
above  ten  and  not  exceeding  iilteen  years ;  lOU  for  above 
scYcn  and  not  exceeding  ten  years  ;  and  118  for  terms  of 
•even  years;  making  305  tianiqported.  None  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  periods  exceeding  two  years;  35 
were  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceedine;  two  years; 
184  for  above  six  months  and  not  exceedini;  one  year; 
and  1289  for  six  months  and  under  ;  and  78  were  ^^  hipped ; 
1  was  reprieved.  Of  the  704  persons  acquitted,  564 
were  found  not  guilty  on  trial ;  in  the  ease  of  111  no  bill 
\va>  found  ;  and  in  29  instances  there  was  no  prosecution. 
Of  the  total  number  of  persons  committed,  119  were  under 
15  ;  485  were  between  the  a^es  of  15  and  20;  11G2  were 
between  20  and  30;  and  404  between  30  and  40  years 
of  age.  The  degree  of  instruction  \va«  ascertained  in 
all  but  3  cuea;  635  nuUca  and  141  females  could  neither 
read  nor  write ;  l^tilO  males  and  228  fhnales  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly;  95  males  and  H  feinal.s  cov.ld  nnd  and 
write  well;  and  7  males  had  received  asiipeiiui  educution. 
The  proportion  of  nninttrueted  criminals  in  tlie  cvuiiiiv.  un 
an  avemfce  of  several  years,  was  &^'8  per  cent. ;  ia  Ling- 
land  and  Wales,  8'J-3per  cent. 

SavtHgif  Banlu. — There  are  thufy-four  of  these  institu- 
tions  in  llie  county :  the  proportion  of  depodten  to  the 
total  pmnilation  is  1  in  26;  and  there  is  1  depositor 
under  20*.  to  48  jH'i'sons  ;  the  proportion  in  both  cases 
being  rather  low.  The  average  amount  invested  by  all 
classee  of  depoiitors  was  31/.  in  1842 :  in  England,  29/. 
The  number  of  depoeitors  and  amount  of  depostts  in  each 
of  the  following  years  were  as  under ; — 

ISar..         1837.      tins.       1S39.       1810.  1S41. 
N.^or4aMdlon  i'fiVi      •18,918    92.04:;     54,616     S7.;.73     fii. <):<;. 

Tha  diitiibtttioB  oftha  inina  invMted  in  1830^  1834,  and 
1840  is  diown  in  th«  following  taUa 


£ 
90 
60 
100 
190 


Vrya- 
ritnn. 
14.170 

9,a:o 

4,208 


DtyedU.  DepB' 
£  litor*. 

114.278  18. -136 
289.9/3  11.939 
283.973  6,019 
in.l93  1,718 


1M». 


DfpMlM.     nqio.  DapoiHi. 


£ 

145.437 
364,441^ 
344,814 

att.177 
U1.JS4 


ii;..H7 

6,y74 

2.400 

i.ass 


£ 

'-'■J'J.KTS 
5"Jl,(M-,'.» 
4H0,5I5 
2<)6.460 
SS7,MS 


;M.in  LMMn  mm  i.f}«.Ms  s7.«7b  wmjtn 

of  747  Fncndly  Socictic-;,  not  reckoned 


and  31,'.^/.  were 


The  dejiosit 
above,  amounted,  in  1842.  to  100.116/ 
invested  by  604  charitable  institutions. 

Elective  Franchiu. — ^The  actual  number  of  county  voters 
registered,  in  1835,  in  the  West  Riding  was  29,^;  in  the 
East  Ridintr.  "OGT);  and  in  the  North  Riding  11,707.  And 
in  1839-40  the  numbers  of  each  class  registered  in  the 
tluee  lidinga  wen  m  under  :— 

FrechdMenorevtfyelaBB     .  20^  4.198 

Copyholders  and  customary 

tenants  ....  1,491  608 
Leaseholders  for  lift  OT  term 

ofyeaiv    ....  047  31 

SO/,  tenants  at  wlU      .      .  6.226  V» 


539 


IBl 
4,507 
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Tmtteet  and  m 
Qualified  bv  ofiiet 


78 
106 


E.  tMint-  N.  RMin:. 

14  41 

123  6 

44  60 


»),122+     7,496  11,911 
The  ooiMtitoency  of  the  parltaaientary  boroughs  in 
M8B-40  mi  M  ftUowi  >- 


Beverley 
Brftdfind 
HeliAuc  .  . 
Hudderafteld  • 
HuU  . 


Meltoci 


1009  NoitheUcfton « 

.    1468  Ponfefract 

873  Scarborough  . 

.     865  Sheffield 

.    4767  Thirsk  . 

.     240  Wakefield  • 

.  6188  Whitbgr  . 

8H  York 


voim. 

asi 

722 
559 
4451 
327 
809 
446 


At  Beverley  there  were  035  freemen;  at  Bllll»  160B; 
Malton,  10 ;  Scarborough,  G  .  and  York,  2497. 

Bdueation. — Summary  of  Iletums  made  to  Parliament 
in  1838:— flnndav-eehooJa  returaed  from  placet  where  no 
other  aehodl  exMed :  fai  the  Weil  Riding  34,  leholan 
2145;  East  Riding  fi.  scholars  275;  North  Riding  6, 
scholars  161 ;  in  the  City  and  Ainsty  all  children  attend- 
ing Sunday-scboola  had  tne  opportunity  of  attending  other 
schools  aiso.  Siindav-schuuls.  wliich  were  also  dailv 
schools :  in  the  West  billing  77,  scholars  531*2  ;  Ea-st  Ris- 
ing SS,  scholars  2724;  North  Riding  34,  scholars  2223; 
Caj  and  Ainsty  11,  lehoilan  814:  m  the  ease  of  these 
■chools  da|Hicate  entry  was  known  to  have  taken  place. 
Boardini^-schools  in  the  West  Riding  91 ;  East  Ridinc  18 ; 
North  Riding  18  ;  City  and  Ainsty  6:  tli*'  >i.  }iiilars  iin  in- 
cluded in  the  table  below.  Lending  libraries  were  at- 
liiched  to  2.'}.j  schools  in  the  West  Riding;  41  in  the  Ea*t 
Riding;  31  in  the  North  Riding;  and  13  in  the  Ci^  and 
Ainsty.  The  total  number  of  children  returned  as  attend- 
ing hoth  Sunday  and  daily  schools  waa  aa  follows:  but 
ezeept  in  the  eases  above  mentioned  the  extent  of  dupli- 
cate entriee  cannot  be  ascertained  :— 


w.  RiaiBc. 

Sunday  scholars  140,491 
Daily  acholMS .  78i838 

214^ 

Number  of  chil- 
dren e-ced  \'i<-- 
tween6aodl5, 

iaiMi  .  .  mm 


V. 


17^ 


OMlftAlai^a 
4,020 


E.  RUiDf. 
15.251 

aiMOfi 


aB,687     40bl8B  8,888 


48.19     dm  7,988 


W.  RMIiif. 
8ehU.  Schult*. 

E  Ri<UB(. 
Schl*.  !»chalra. 

N.  Rldiik(. 
Sokli.  Scholn. 

Ainrty,  ke. 

Srhti.  aeholrt 

lateMrinoto     l«>  s,960 

n 

MS 

17M 

JU 

a.i37 

8 
114 

S03 

"•74 

M.ioe 

783 

22.fl28 

la 

iiananv  .rh.oiiiojoet  i4Mei 
laeMMM    .  fw  >.Me 

^iMCTiplioat        67  <.T10 
hjrmraU  tttaa 

«• 

IMM 

IN 

as 

33 
at 

i.an 

2.133 
11^1 

m 

» 

4 

8i 

185 
MM 

SmSSsh    Cr  10,149 

43U 

urn 

U 

HiMlsMlSbUilMd  br  DiM 
lBtal«taals       a  S.-0 
Dailf  whoob  as 

!<«n4ay«hook    490  7MB 

ilmi— 

■7  M7 

at  Kni 

f 

to 
e». 

S9 
M»7 

I 
c 
» 

m 
370 
iJm 

School*  MlablHh«4  Mmn 
Inhnl  aiui  ilajljr 

irhooU  .    .    998  XJta 
laiutoy'Mboob  7^  >7<MB 

imasa«iati-> 

M    tSSa  MB 
U4    9A»  W 

«.4W 

IMt 

as 

ao 

S.1&4 

8,404 

The  recent  Btatiiliea  of  Education  in  York  and  Hnll  are 

given  in  the  'Journal  of  the  London  Statistita!  Society :'  the 
inquiry  at  both  the*e  places  was  undertaken  bv  the  Manche*- 
ter  Statistical  Society.  In  1S4;)  Mr.  Edwaul  Hmiies.  junr., 
of  Le«ds,  undertook  an  elaborate  itiquiry  into  the  state  of 
education  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  West  Rid- 
ing, the  results  of  which  he  published  in  a  shoit  pamphlet. 

*  Ttie  Dumbrr  nf  joint  uMi  duplUsto  qualUkuUoM  MUm  itcd  at  -ijlS, 
or  15  iwr  r«ai.  on  l)w  tuUl  namlwr 

f  Tu  ihia  loul  Dumlwr  waa  aadea  the  fol|n»in(  qaall&ntioM;'— Fr»-ho)d 
MiaoprMaiSTs  timboU  aad  laHipim,  ImmIioM 

aaaiMirfMW.aa.Ntr-'  ■  — 


Mr.  Baines's  inquiry  extended  to  parishes  and  township, 
compi  isiii(r  a  population  of  B44,.')63,  according  to  the  c  ensus 
of  1K41.  The  proportion  of  Sunday  scholars  was  found  to 
be  1  in  5{  of  the  total  population,  and  55  per  eent.  of 
the  aeholaiB  were  ea^^le  or  reading  the  Scriptnica.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  daily-schools  is  believed  to  be  S  to 
10  per  cent,  under  the  number  cr-en  below  as  attending 
such  schools.  The  following  is  an  abbtract  of  Mr.  Baance'e 
tablea:— 


Autd>y-wlMMh. 

Schools  180 

Teachers       .  5,W)1 

Total  scholars  40,499 
Able  to  read  the 

SoipturM  .  20,238 

Dame  and  infant  schools 
Other  pri%ate  schools 
Factory-schools  • 
Public  schools  •  • 

Total         .  , 


835 

3<X380 
119.059 


81S 

36.1R7 
1.5;)..")  28 


64^1  &iJXQ 


las 


17.78R 
30,365 
4.CH0 
26.28« 

79.118 


On  an  average  of  thltC  yearn  ending  June,  1841,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  married  Who  signed  the  regteter  with  marks 
waa  82  per  oenL  tat  nan,  aiid84  fiir  wonianin  the  Weat : 
in  the  fiat  19  and  41 ;  and  in  the  Nofth  Riding  SS  and  42 ; 

the  averaire  for  England  and  Wales  beinj:  'X\  for  men  and 
49  for  women.  Tlie  superiority  in  the  East  and  North 
Riding's  may  he  attributed  to  the  jfreater  proixirtion  of 
children  (more  than  one-half)  attending  daiiy-achools, 
while  in  the  West  Riding  the  proportion,  aeeording  to  the 
retuma  of  1833,  waa  hut  one-thiro. 

YOUOHALL,  or  TOUGHAL,  is  a  sea-port,  borooirh. 
and  market-town,  and  a  parish  in  the'  barony  of  Imokilly 
county  of  Cork,  and  provmce  of  Munster,  m  Ireland,  about 
94  Insh  or  119  E!i!^!i>h  im]is  scuitli-\ve-.t  l)y  houth  Ironi 
Dublin,  and  22  Iri.sh  or  28  Engli>h  utiles  east  by  north  from 
the  city  of  Cork,  both  measured  in  straight  lines;  in  about 
510  57' N.  let  and  about  r  02' W.  long.  The  town  stands 
on  the  wealem  ahore  of  the  mouth  of  tlw  Rlaeliwater,  wUdi 
liere  separates  the  extreme  eastern  extremity  of  the  COUnty 
of  Cork  from  the  adjacent  county  of  Waterlord. 

Youghall  is  a  town  of  remote  antiquity,  and  is  suppii^*-.! 
to  derive  its  name,  which  signifies  '  a  wooded  place,'  Ihjm 
its  situation  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  hills  which  waa  Car* 
merl)^  covered  with  a  dense  foresl.  Aa  eariy  aa  the  year 
1209  it  u  supposed  to  have  received  a  ehaiter  of  ioeor- 

C ration  from  King  John,  which  charter,  accord! njf  to 
wis,  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Lismore  Castle  ; 
b)il,  acenrdin^  to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Municipal  Corporations  in  Ireland,  no  traces  of  such  a 
charter  conid  be  found  amoiiu'  thu  records  of  the  corpora- 
tion, thoufjfh  it  was  supposed  that  there  was  a  copy  01  it  in 
the  Hritish  Museum,  if  so,  it  is  not  noticed  in  the  catalogiie 
of  charters  in  that  collection.  In  1224,  according  to  we 
account  given  by  Archdall,  in  his '  Monasticon  Hibertdcum,* 
Maurice  Fitzgerald  commenced  builditiR  a  ca.s11e  there,  but, 
in  consequence  of  an  act  of  disobedience  by  hi>  eldest  son, 
subsequently  chani^ed  his  deugn,  and  erected  an  abbey  or 
monastery  for  Franciscan  friars  in  its  stead.  This  builoiqg 
was  completed  by  Thomas,  the  second  son  of  the  foonder, 
and  it  waa  the  eariieit  foundation  in  Ireland  for  the  order 
of  SLFraneia.  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  and  subsequently  many 
other  noblemen  of  the  hou.sc  of  Dt  sniuml,  were  buried  here. 
Tliis  friary,  of  which  Arehdtill  >ays  there  are  no  traces 
remaining,  wils  on  thi>  souili  sulc  ot  the  town  ;  and  on  the 
north  side  was  tbunded,  in  i2t>H  or  1271,  by  another  mem- 
ber of  the  same  family,  a  Dominican  Friary,  called  tbo 
Friaiy  of  8L  Maiy  of  Thanks,  of  whieh  a  few  fragments 
yet  emit.  The  town  appears  at  that  time  to  have  attained 
some  importance,  as  the  customs  paid  at  the  port,  in  12b7. 
amounted  to  103/.  In  1317  Sir  Ro^er  Mortimer  landed 
there  with  n  parly  of  kniRhts,  who  shortly  compelled  Ed- 
ward Bruce  to  retire  from  the  neighbouring  country  into 
Ulster.  In  1.'579  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  on  being  proclaimed 
a  traitor,  plundered  the  town  and  carried  off  tne  noil  to 
his  castles  hi  Waterfbrd;  and  thoogfa  the  Earl  of  Ormonde 
sent  a  body  of  troops  to  take  possession  of  Youghall.  upon 
hearing  of  this  attack,  they  were  speedily  compelled  to 
evacuate  the  town,  with  great  slaughter,  by  the  forces  of 
the  seneschal  of  Imokilly.  The  mayor  waa  aobscqi 
hanged  fbr  xaftmiBf  to  reoeivo  aa  Sa^' ' 
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neelecting  to  defend  the  town  without  it.  Dunng  tlu« 
rebellion  YouRhall  sutt'ered  so  much  that  the  inhabitants 
deserted  it,  but  after  the  retreat  of  the  iiwargenta  in 
1580  they  returned,  uid  a  ganiioii  of 800  foot  waa  planted 
there  for  their  defence.  In  1982  tho  Mneoehal  of  Imokillj 
nrpriMd  the  town,  and  scaled  the  wall*,  but  his  forcea 
were  soon  repulsed  by  the  gfarrison.  Youjfhall  again  be- 
came the  scene  of  militarv  proceedinifa  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  In  1641  it  was  defended  against  the  insurgents 
by  the  Elarl  of  Cork,  and  in  the  following  year  the  princi- 
^  insurgents  were  indicted  for  high  treason  at  a  aeaaion 


a  fine,  bmoofh,  and  level  strand  extending  nearly  three 
miles  along  the  western  shore  of  the  bay. 

Althou^  nntij  a  creek  to  Cork.  Uie  port  of  YougbaU 
im  a  coiMidetablo  tiadt,  for  the  aeooiDmodation  of  which 
there  are  extensire  and  commodious  quays,  and  a  custom- 
house. It  consists  chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  and  the  importation  of  coal,  culm,  timber, 
Staifordshire  ware,  porter,  and  groceries.  The  number  of 
vessels  registered  as  belonging  to  the  port  in  1835  was 26k 
and  their  aggregate  burthen  was  2986  ton*;  but  of  theaa 
all  bat  two  were  employed  in  the  ooa^g  trade.  The 


m  the  town.  In  1644  the  natite  Irish  were  diiTenC  duties  paid  at  the  custom-house  in  that  year  amounted  to 
mt  of  the  town,  and  their  property  was  seized;  and  in  the  I  561/.  19«.  Si.,  and  the  principal  exports  were  156,653 


following  year,  notwithstanding  the  weRkn(>s,s  both  of  the 
defences  and  of  the  garrison,  the  town  withstood  a  siege 
by  Lord  Castlehaven.  In  IW.)  the  inhabitants  trahraced 
the  c.iu*e  of  the  parliament,  and  Cromwell  made  Youghall 
his  head-quarters  for  some  time  preriouf  to  the  liege  of 
CioQiiiielt  after  which  ha  ambaiked  from  this  town  for 
■miland.  In  1M0  the  eilates  and  flrandiiaea  of  the  *  inno- 
cent Papist'  inhabitants,  which  had  been  taken  away 
during  Cromwell's  Jiscemtency,  were  restored  by  virtue  of 
letters  patent  under  tlu-  privy  seal.  In  1690.  soon  after 
Ibe  reduction  of  Waterford,  Youghall  surrendered  to  the 
aiBV  of  VTilliam  III. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Yooriwll  m»  latomed 
in  1831  at  9608,  and  that  of  the  mndnder  of  the  parUh  at 
1719,  makinc  n.  total  for  the  pnrish  of  St.  Mary,  Youghall, 
of  11,327  inhabitants.  The  area  of  the  whole  parish  is 
there  given  as  4596  English  acres ;  but  in  the  fuller  and 
more  accurate  returns  for  1841  the  area  of  the  rural  portion 
of  the  parish  is  given  as  4489  acres,  and  that  of  the  town 
as  341  acrci^  muing  a  totai  of 4880  amas,  to  which  is  to  be 
idded  the  tideway,  amonntinf  to  «8  aeNt.  The  popula- 
tion and  number  of  houses  in  i84l  wna  m  follows :— 

 Itouiy,.  PoVuUUon. 

Inhnbitad. 

Town  .  .  1283 
Rural  Poctioa  884 


Uoiubkb. 

Tout. 

X  — 

Faroilirt. 

IVnoa*. 

77 

1300 

2118 

9,889 

83 

8«r 

802 

9;ll5 

1817     100       1717       2480  12,054 

There  were,  at  the  date  of  this  return,  no  houses  build- 
ing in  the  town  or  parish.  Of  the  above  number  of  inha- 
bitant;*,  exc-liuliiii^  ttioso  under  five  years  old,  21'K)  males 
tod  1U34  females  could  read  and  write ;  669  males  and 
907  iimMles  could  read  only ;  and  1040  anleB  and  8814  fe- 
milaa  eould  neither  read  nor  wzita. 

The  town  of  Youghall  it  built  along  the  weatem  diora 
of  a  harbour  of  the  same  name,  which  is  capable  of  recciv- 
vessels  ol'-KK)  or  .MX)  tons  at  spring-tides,  and  which, 
opposite  the  snutliem  end  of  the  town,  has  an  average 
breadth  of  about  half  a  mile,  but  expands  considerably 
above  Ihe  old  ferry,  about  the  middle  of  the  town,  which 
was,  until  reecntly,  the  only  means  of  oommmucation  with 
the  opposite  shore,  and  the  width  of  whidi,  being  reduced 
by  a  long,  narrow  promontory  from  the  opposite  or  Water- 
ford  shore,  is  not  more  than  from  4(X)  to  500  yards.  The 
harjwur  is  safe  and  commodious  ;  but  though  vessels 
drawing  12  feet  water  may  float  off  the  town,  the  entrance 
i»  obstructed  by  a  bar,  on  which  there  are  only  5  feet  of 
water  at  low  tiaes,  and  13  feet  at  hiifi^water  of  neap  tides. 
The  U11  which  bounds  the  town  on  fb»  west  approach  >s 
to  near  to  the  shore  that  the  town  can  only  extend  itself 
north  and  south,  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  nowhere 
•:^xceeding,  and  being  in  moat  places  within,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  The  length  withm  the  present  pailiamentary 
borough  boundary  from  south  to  north-north-west  is  ra- 
ther more  tiian  one  mile  and  three-quarters,  but  this  is  not 
an  built  upon.  The  antient  limits  can  be  traeed  in  aevend 
riaosa  by  remains  of  the  wall,  but  the  modem  town  extends 
Dcjond  them,  and  they  did  not,  even  before  the  passing  of 
the  Irish  Boundary  Act,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  William  IV., 
form  the  limits  of  any  jurisdiction,  the  liberties  of  Youghall 
jeing  co-extensive  with  the  parish.  The  parliamentarj- 
b(Muxiaiy  established  by  that  act,  which  comprised  212 
aaea,  does  not  omncide  with  either  the  antient  wall  or  the 
paridl  boundary.  Though  irregularly  built,  the  town  con- 
uim  some  good  houses.  The  streets  are  pitched,  but  not 
flagged,  lighted  with  gas,  and  cleansed  under  the  provi- 
»ions  of  an  act  of  the  91  h  of  George  IV.  A  great  i»rt  of 
the  town  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  has  been 
s  great  iienefactor  to  the  place.  Youghall  is  much  fre- 
"~ — ^  *  * — — '    .3 — ,  the  ^'Binwr  ecaeonf  havinf 


barrels  of  oats,  12,827  barrels  of  wheat,  16,1)73  barrels  of 
barley,  13,123  sacks  of  flour,  832  barrels  of  rye,  85'J3  firkins 
and  419  kegs  of  butter,  641  sacks  of  biscuit,  21 IX)  bales  c^ 
bacon,  6429  live  pigs,  866  head  of  cattle,  434  sheeu  40 
hogsheads  of  lard,  613  gallons  of  whiskey,  and  a  connder> 
able  quairtity  of  dried  salmon.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
cleared  outwards  was  420  with  cargoes  and  46  in  ballast  i 
and  the  number  that  entered  was  459  with  cargoes  of  ooal, 
culm,  and  timber,  and  26  in  ballast. 

Manufactures  of  woollen  and  porcelain  were  formerly  car- 
ried on  at  Youghall,  but  now  the  chief  manuiitchuas  are  of 
bricks,  coarse  pottery,  ropes,  and  midt  liqooia.  Thara  are 
also  establishments  for  the  purchase  and  asportation  of 
salmon  in  ice,  which,  a  few  years  since,  exported  to  the 
annual  value  of  2500/. ;  and  near  the  town  is  a  quarry  of 
good  building-stone.  Youghall  is  a  Coast-giiard  station, 
under  which  are  some  subordinate  stations  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. It  has  a  daily  market,  but  the  chief  market  is 
on  Saturday,  and  there  is  a  fair  on  Ascension-day.  The 
town  contains  oonvanient  market^aoes  fbr  meat  and  fish : 
a  public  library,  established  in  1825  by  subscription,  and 
possessing  upwards  of  800  volumes;  two  reading-rooms; 
a  literary  and  scientific  institution  ;  and  a  savings-bank. 
On  an  eminence  to  the  north  of  the  town  are  inf<ititry  bar- 
racks for  6  officers  and  IHO  men.  The  borough  courts  were, 
prior  to  the  dissolution  of  the  corporation»  held  in  a  hand- 
sooM  bttildini^  oallad  the  MaU-^MMna,  erected  in  1779, 
where  also  iMinB  and  eoneerta  are  held.  The  borooch  gaol 
is  a  lofty  square  buDdingt  anelad  in  1777f  and  caSad  the 

Dock-gate. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  formerly  annexed  to  the  warden- 
ship  of  the  college  of  St  .  .Mary ,  \  oughall,  but  now  forming 
a  distinct  living.  The  tithes  amount  tu  521/.  3f.  3d.  The 
ooUegiateeatabliahmant  was  founded  in  1464*  byonaof  tha 
eatla  of  Dtamond,  and  tiie  eonefiata  ehnreb  was  a  niag^ 
nificcnf  Gothic  structure,  of  which  the  nave  and  aisles 
have  been  converted  into  a  parish  church ;  the  north 
transept  is  UMcd  as  a  vestry,  and  the  south  traraypt,  which 
is  considered  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonwire,  and 
contains  monuments  of  the  founder  and  of  many  of  the 
earls  of  Cork  and  other  membeia  of  their  fiunily,  is  last 
going  to  decay ;  while  the  chaacal  or  choir  is  a  oeantiftd 
ruin.  There  is  a  small  chapel-of-ease,  built  in  IH17,  near 
the  south  end  of  the  town,  on  the  cemetery  of  the  antient 
Dominican  fnary  ;  and  the  town  also  contains  a  handsome 
Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  a  convent  for  nuns  of  the  Pre- 
sentation  order,  attached  to  which  are  a  small  chapel  and 
female  national  schools ;  and  nlaeea  of  wonhip  for  the  8o« 
ciety  of  FHends,  Independenisb  and  Primitive  and  Wee* 
leyan  Methodists.  Ine  parish  has  numerous  schools, 
affording  instruction  to  near  1800  children,  among  which 
are  the  Youghall  United  Schools,  which  are  self-supported 
and  managed  by  a  committee  ;  a  national  school  for  up- 
wards of  SOO  boys,  supported  partly  by  grunts  from  the 
Board  of  Education  and  partly  oy  eiolleetions  at  the  Ro- 
man CMfaolic  chapel ;  the  convent  schod,  atwve  alhided 
to,  for  600  girls :  an  infants'  school,  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions from  Protestants;  and  an  endowed  school  for  18 
boys,  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  in  1634.  Adjoining  to 
the  latter  are  some  almshouses,  founded  by  the  same  per- 
son and  at  the  same  time,  but  recently  rebuilt.  There  is 
also  a  Protestant  almshouse,  established  by  subscription  in 
lffl4,  and  a  parochial-poor  establishment.  Other  alm^ 
houses,  founded  by  Mr.  Romayna,  have  fkllen  into  de- 
cay, there  being  no  endowment  Ibr  their  maintenance. 
Yoiichall  has  an  infirmary,  a  fever  hospital,  a  di-jiensary, 
a  lying-in  hospital,  and  other  benevolent  in.stitutions,  one 
of  which  has  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  straw-plait- 
ing, and  the  moral  and  religioiu  instruction  of  persons 
angaged  in  that  ocnnpation> 
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According  lo  the  Report  of  the  Corporation  Commis- 
lioneia,  Youghall  is  suppoaed  to  be  a  borough  by  prescrip- 
tion.  Besides  the  supposed  charter  of  King  John,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  the  toim  reocived,  aoeordins  to  the 
ribovp  mithoritv,  three  cherter*  from  Bdwaid  In.,  three 
from  R)(  li;\nl  ll.  one  from  Henry  IV..  two  from  Henry  V., 
one  from  Edward  IV.,  two  from  Kuliard  III.,  one  from 
Henry  VH.,  three  from  Elizabeth,  two  trom  James  I.,  one 
from  Chwiea  IL.  and  one,  which  was  not  considered  valid, 
ffom  Junes  II.  The  first  charter  of  Jamea  U  gnoted  in 
1G09,  was  the  governing  charter  until  the  eoipoiatba  was 
dissolved  by  the  act  3  and  4  Vict.,  c.  108,  for  tiw  re|?u- 
Jation  of  municipal  corporations  in  Ireland,  in  which 
Youghall  was  placed  in  Schedule  B.,  or  amonfT  towns 
which  had  the  option  of  obtaining  new  corporations.  Ilie 
title  of  the  dissolved  corporation  was,  'The  Mayor,  Bailitti^, 
Burgesses,  and  Commonall^  of  the  town  of  Youghall ;'  and 
the  annual  income  amounted  to  about  914/.  8#.  Irf.,  of 
which  454/.  R».  1 consisted  of  rents  of  land  and  buildings ; 

wa-s  an  annuity  from  the  Blackwater  Bridge  Com- 
jMiny,  being  the  interest  on  the  sura  of  8500/.  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  ferry,  and  about  60/.  from  tolls  and  customs, 
libie  xif^  to  the  elcetion  of  members  of  parliament,  as 
well  ai  tt«  txhtenee  of  the  borough,  appears  to  rest  on 
prescription,  but  members  have  been  sent  ever  since  the 
year  1374.  Two  were  elected  until  the  Union,  since 
which  there  has  been  but  one.  Tlie  constituency  was 
altered  and  extended  under  the  Irish  Reform  Act,  and 
the  number  of  voteia  ra^afed  at  the  bcgimung  of  1833 
waa333. 

About  a  mile  and  a  "half  norfh-east  of  the  town,  th« 

Blackwater  is  crossed  by  a  lieht  and  olecant  timber  bridce, 
which  connects  Yotichall  with  the  county  of  Waterlord. 
It  wa.s  erected  in  ia3t),  at  an  expense  of  22,000/.  exclusive 
of  8500/.  to  the  corporation  for  the  ferry.  This  bridge  is 
1787  feet  long,  including  a  drawbridge  of  40  feet,  and  22 
feet  wide  between  the  railings ;  and  it  is  supported  by  57 
sets  of  piers  or  pillars.  It  was  formed  by  a  company,  to 
whom  government  advanced  10,000/.  by  way  of  loan ;  but 
the  speculation  has  not  proved  remunerative.  Among  the 
mteresting  objects  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is  the  house 
OBlled  Myrtle  Grov^  which  some  say  was  erected,  and 
whieh  doubtleas  wai  fiir  a  considerable  time  inhabited,  by 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  1586.  Raleigh  was  mayor  of  the 
town  in  1.588.  and  here,  according  to  tradition,  the  first 
potatoes  brought  by  him  from  America  were  planted, 
in  Hall's  '  Ireland,'  however,  it  is  stated  that  the  house, 
which  is  still  stMxling,  though  somewhat  modernized, 
is  aatd  to  have  been  originally  the  residence  of  the  war- 
dens of  the  eoll^ate  cnnreh,  and  to  have  been  altered 
to  the  charncter  of  an  F.nplish  mniior-house  by  either 
Sir  (ieorpe  t'arew  or  Sir  Richard  Bosle,  both  of  whom 
resided  there.  Of  the  other  residences  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood may  be  mentioned  College  House,  a  handsome 
modwn  edifice,  beloopng  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on 
or  near  the  site  of  an  antieut  house  built  in  1464,  which 
has  been  taken  down.  The  gatee  of  the  town  have  been 
removed,  excepting  one  which  is  very  dilapidated,  and 
another  which  has  Ijeen  rebuilt ;  and  llure  are  still  une  of 
the  antient  round  towens  and  conMdeiable  remains  of  tlie 
old  wall,  especially  on  the  western  side  of  the  town.  There 
are  Bevetal  antient  houses  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood, 
among  wUch  are  Tynte's  castle,  in  the  main  street,  and 
the  remains  of  Kilnatoragh  castle,  on  the  river  Toragh,  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  parish.  On  the  old  Cork 
road  are  remains  of  a  Danish  tort,  whicli  appears  to  have 
been  of  great  extent.  Near  the  town  are  two  chaljbMte 
springs,  which  are  but  little  used. 

{fUjmrti  of  Irish  Boundary  Commitwrners,  and  of  the 
Conanissionert  on  Municipal  Corporation*  in  Ireland, 
Population  Retumt,  and  other  Parliamentarjf  Papers; 
I>ewis's  Topopniphiral  l)irt\nn,iry  i/  Irelandj  Avnoaira 
Mov  inticun  liifH^rnicum :  Hail's  y;c/<x«(/.) 

YOUNG,  SIR  PETKR,  Utinized  Petrus  Jonini,  ia  said 
to  liave  been  bom  in  Forfanhire  in  Scotland,  on  iMi  Au> 
guit,  1544.  He  ahidied  at  Genevn  and  Lanaanne^  and  be- 
came intimate  with  Beza,  to  whom  his  uncle  Henry  Scrim- 
geurmade  him  known.  Returning  home  in  1569,  he  was  ap- 
pointed co-tutor,  alone  with  Buchanan,  of  the  yount:  prince 
of  Scotland,  afterwards  James  I.  of  England.    When  the 

Erince  took  the  administration  of  the  government.  Young 
ecame  a  member  of  the  privy  oounciL  In  IStiO  he  was 
sent  aa  aTObamartor  to  Ekedene  ll.of  Dcnnuk,  to  eonduet 


the  ne^otiation>  a*  t,.  the  pos*e>.-;in  of  the  Orkney  I^i 
He  allervvanls  attended  James  on  lus  romantic  journcv  X  > 
Denmark  to  bring  home  his  queen,  and  was  employed  on 
various  miiwnns  to  that  and  the  neighbouring  states.  He 
ranks  among  the  vindicators  of  Queen  Manr.  He  pre- 
pared a  short  narrative  of  that  cjueen's  life  ana  death,  with 
the  view  of  meetintf  some  opimons  expresjed  a^inst  her 
by  David  Chytrwus.  Tliis  little  work  is  incorponitcd  with 
his  Life  by  Smith.  He  settled  in  England,  wnere  he  wa* 
knighted  m  1014,  and  received  a  pension  of  300/.  In  1&2>) 
he  retired  to  an  e^te  which  he  poaieised  in  Scotland, 

Iwhere  he  died  on  7th  Jsnnary,  1028.  (Smithiua,  Vitte 
qunruntlain  Erudiiitsimorum  et  Tllustrium  VimrumA 

YOUNG,  P.\TRICK,  Ijitinized  Patricias  Junius,  li;. 
'ion  of  Peter  Yminc,  wa.s  born  on  his  father's  estate  a». 
Seton  in  East  Lothian,  N.B.,  on  29th  August,  1584.  He 
.studied  at  the  University  .of  St.  Andrews,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  .\.M.  in  1603.  He  lived ior  some  time  vrith 
Dr.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Chester,  by  whom  hit  love  of  study 
was  Hjipreciated  and  encouraged.  It  Nva-s  proli;it)ly  throu.::h 
the  inttuence  of  Lloyd  and  other  patrons  that,  in  IfciOo. 
he  was  by  special  favour  incorporated  in  the  degree 
of  M.A.  at  Oxford,  without  having  followed  any  count 
of  study  in  Enjgland.  He  took  deacon's  orders,  and  wu 
chosen  chaplain  of  New  College.  He  afterwarda  went 
to  London  with  the  view  of  trying  his  fortune  at  the  court 
of  King  James,  and  througti  the  influence  of  Montacu*. 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  he  obtained  a  pension  of  5U/. 
a  year.  He  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  King's  Ufanir. 
aaid  occupied  himself  tat  some  time  in  dasufying  and 
cataloguing  the  books.  In  11117  he  went  to  Fintaee  and 
other  neitfhbourinjT  states,  partly  with  the  view  of  makinc 

'  collections  for  the  library.  He  carried  with  him  recoia- 
niendafujns  from  Camden,  and  heiiii;  able  to  speak  seversi 

I  languages,  he  soon  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 

I  a  large  circle  of  learned  men.  His  biographer  Snith  hst 
collected  such  incidental  notices  of  his  penoob  or  of  hii 
works,  as  are  affbrded  by  contempoiary  eontinenta)  wrtten 
and  the  collection  shows  his  circle  of  admirers  to  ha\> 
been  both  extensive  and  illustrious.  From  a  very  ea--!} 
ajje  it  had  been  his  ambition  to  be  a  master  of  Greek,  anJ 
he  carried  on  a  considerable  portion  of  his  correspondenct 
with  his  learned  contemporaries  in  that  tongue.  His  en- 
thusiastic admiration  of  antient  Greece  extended  itself  to 
the  modem  inhabitants  of  that  countrj',  among  whom  h< 
seem-i  to  have  been  anxious  to  resuscitate  a  knowledge  of 
the  literature  of  their  ancestors.  He  made  the  persons) 
acquaintance  of  several  Greeks,  whom  he  invited  to  Eng- 
land, supporting  them  there  by  his  own  funds,  and  tlx 
subscriptions  ofmends  who  sympathised  in  his  views.  It 
does  not  appear  that  more  than  one  of  these  ever  fulfilled 
by  his  subsefjuent  exertions  lor  the  regeneration  of  hi< 
countrj'men,  the  views  of  his  enlightened  patron.  Yourj 
has  not  lel\  behind  him  many  literary  memorials  of 
high  reputation  for  scholarship.  He  appears  to  have  beta 
an  indolent  man,  and  not  anxiooa  for  literaiv  lame.  Sel* 
don  dedicates  to  him  the  *  Marmora  Arundeiiana'  in  venr 
flattering  terras,  describinc;  himself,  in  draw  ing  up  that  work, 
as  doing  little  inoie  than  collect  and  arran^re  tne  elucida- 
tions which  Yuun::  had  the  merit  of  suet^estinff.  H-: 
assisted  his  countryman  Thomas  Reid  in  translating  into 
Latin  the  works  of  king  James.  On  the  arrival  in  lOSSof 
the  Alexandrine  MS.  of  the  Bible  in  the  royal  library  o( 
which  he  had  charge,  he  commenced  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  its  contents,  with  the  view  of  publishing  an  editiot 
of  the  whole  contents  of  the  MS.  Of  his  exertions  how- 
ever in  pursuance  of  this  project  he  left  behind  him  only 
a  few  vestiges.  Amons  these  there  is  a  collection  of  notes 
down  to  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Numbers,  which  are  pub- 
lished in  the  sixth  volume  of  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible, 
under  the  title  *  Patricii  Junii  Annotatiohes  quas  pnnivermt 
ad  MS.  Alexandrini  Editionem,  in  qui'.ms  ('odicem  illiiro 
antiquissimum  cum  Textu  Hebraico  et  vetenbus  Ecclesic 
Scriptoribus,  aliisque  Graecis  Editionibus  confert.*  He 

Kblialied,  in  1633,  an  edition  of  the  £^pisUes  of  C3eiBeni 
Huamis,  fhnn  the  same  MS.,  whldi  vml  be  foond  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  ' Sacrosancta  Concilia'  of  I-abbeus  an  ! 
Cossartus.  In  1G3H  he  pul)li>hed  and  dedicated  to  BisJiop 
Juxon  an  '  Exposition  of  Solomon  s  Song,  written  by  Gil- 
bert Foliot,  bishop  of  London,  in  the  time  of  Henry  11.  It 
is  said  that  he  was  in  the  course  of  applying  the  treasures 
of  the  ngral  library  to  several  other  literary  undei-takings, 
when  the  supremacy  of  the  Parliamentary  party  deprived 
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him  ol'  his  appointment  in  that  institution.  In  1&49  he 
retired  to  Bromfield  ia  £uex,  where  he  lived  with  hi*  aon- 
in-law  Mr.  Atwood.  He  died  on  the  7th  September, 
16B2,  teoonliiig  to  a  noraaMnlal  ineeriptioii  pnetrnd  in 
Bromfield  chureh. 

'Smithius,  I'itce  quorundam  firudititnmorum  4t  &tu*- 
trtuin  Vtroruin  ;  liiograp/tta  Britannica.) 

YOUNG,  EDWARD,  was  born  in  1684,*  at  Upham,  a 
village  about  eisht  miles  from  the  city  of  Winchester,  in 
Hampehire.  Hu  &ther,  the  Rev.  Edward  Young,  was 
born  in  1643,  was  educated  at  Winchester  College,  of 
which  he  became  a  Fellow,  was  rector  of  Upham,  was  col- 
lated in  1(>82  ti)  thi'  prt  bi  nd  of  Gillingham  Minor  in  the 
cathedral  of  Salit^bui  v,  was  atterward^  appointed  chaplain 
to  William  and  Mary,  and  was  finally  preferred  to  the 
deaneij  of  Seliabuiy.'  Deaa  Youzig  died  at  Salisbury  in 
1706.  He  published  m  colleetion  of  his  sermons  ia  1702, 
'  Sermons  on  several  Occasions,'  9  t  via.  8v0b«  of  which  a 
second  edition  was  printed  in  1700. 

Edward  YounE;.  aullmr  of  the  •  Night  Thought-s'  was 

iilaced  by  his  father  on  the  foundation  at  Winchester  Col- 
egOi  where  he  remained  till  he  was  nineteen  without  hav- 
vam  boM  cleoted  to  »  fieUowahip  in  New  CoUun^  Ozfiard. 
whieh  he  enttnd  •»  independent  member,  October  13^ 
1703.  A  few  months  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  the 
warden,  who  was  a  friend  of  his  father,  and  w  illi  whom  he 
resided,  he  removed  to  Corpus  Christi  College  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  president,  who  was  also  one  of  his  father's 
friends.  In  170U  he  was  nominated  by  Archbishop  Ten- 
nison  to  n  hue  icUowahip  in  All  Souls'  College,  where  he 
•BtOH  to  hftTo  dereted  himielf  to  poetry  in  preflmnoe  to 
lnw«  and  to  have  adopted  thoiie  decidedly  relit^iuus  prin- 
ciples which  he  retained  through  Ufe.  Tindal,  who  fre- 
quently visited  All  Souls',  speaking  of  him,  says,  '  The 
other  boys  I  can  always  answer,  because  I  know  whence 
they  have  their  arguments,  which  I  bam  md  ft  hundred 
times ;  but  that  fellow  Young  ie  afamyi  pcetering  me  with 
something  of  his  own.' 

Young  published,  in  1713,  a  poetical  'Epistle  to  George, 
Lord  Lansidowne,'  who  was  one  of  the  twelve  peers  created 
by  Queen  Anne  in  1712.  He  also  published,  in  1713, 
•  The  Lest  Day '  and  *  The  Force  of  ReUgion,  or  Van- 
quished Love ;'  both  of  which  ere  poems  of  conndemble 
length.  '  The  I^t  Day '  is  in  three  books,  and  part  of  it 
was  printed  in  'Tlie  Tatler,'  in  1710;  so  that  he  had  been 
writing  poetry  for  some  years  before  he  published  any. 

On  the  23rd  of  April,  1714,  Young  took  the  degree  of 
B.C.L.,  and  in  the  6ame  year  published  a  '  Poem  on  the 
Death  of  Queen  Anne.'  London,  folio.  He  was  probably 
in  aome  estimation  for  Ida  learning  as  well  as  his  poetry, 
for  whi  n  tht  foundation  of  the  Codrington  Library  was  laid, 
he  \va4  appointed  to  deliver  the  Latm  oration,  which  he 
published,  '  Oratio  habita  in  Coll.  Omnium  Animarum 
cum  jacta  sunt  Fundamenta  Bibliothecs  Chickleio- 
Codringtonians,'  Oxon.,  1716,  Hvo. 

On  the  10th  of  June.  1719,  he  took  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 
In  the  tame  year  his  tragedy  of  *Badrie*  was  acted  at 
Dnirv  lane  with  considerable  success;  and  he  published 
a  '  i'araphrase  on  Part  of  the  Book  ot  Job,'  4to. ;  and  a 
poetical  •  Letter  to  Mr.  Tickell,  occasioned  b|jrtll*  Death 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Jo«eph  Addison,'  folio. 

Young  had  been  tutor  to  Laid  Burleigh,  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Exeter,  bat  having  become  •eqoainted  with  the  Duke  of 
Wharton,  he  was,  in  1719,  induced  by  that  nobleman  to 
relinquish  this  situation.  This  fact  was  proved  in  the  case 
Stiles  I'.  Attomey-fieneral  (Atkyns,  Chan.  Rep.,  vol.  2, 
1740),  in  which  Lord  Cliarucilor  Hardwicke  wa.s  required 
to  decide  whether  two  annuities,  granted  to  Young  by  the 
Duke  of  Wharton,  were  for  legal  considerations.  The 
deed  for  the  first  annuitjr  waa  dated  March  24, 1719;  in 
the  preamble  of  which  the  duke  etatei,  that,  *  Conndering 
that  the  public  good  is  advanced  by  the  encouragement 
of  leamiog  and  the  polite  arts,  and  bein^  pleased  therein 
with  the  atlempla  of  Dr.  Young;  io  eonndeiataoa  thereof 

•  T)>i«  b  til-  d»l*  K^^fn  in  tlie  '  Hloi;r3phii  D.-iUnnie*.'  The  d«U  givrn  by 
Herbert  Craft,  who  lajiplied  the  bio(i*phy  ol  Youug  (nr  Johnion,  '  of 
itm  fMV  is  Joes,  im,flhWl  haa  im%  follov«A  hjr  Wau.  Chalnar^  «ad  M 
fim  athat  ■altimlllaa  irtiev     haw  aMo.  ihoagh  Cm(l  Uauatf  (bnii»bn  ni 


AfDC*  of  th»  iaroTTMlMM  of  hU  own  datr ,  .'or  he  tutet  thai  Younc,  haTiof 
completed  hi»  IMth  liirth-iUjr,  left  WincliMtrr  ColleRf,  and  waa  rntori-d  of 
New  CoUrgr.  Oxford.  OcWbvr  t3,  1T03.  If  he  had  bom  born  in  16U1.  It  b 
obvtout  ibai  he  would  thaa  )mt«  eomplMMi  hia  12wl  binh^y.  iMiaad  aT  hi* 

■       ■         "  "        *  ha 

and 


tfth.  AceoidlnatothanntvanitfRMUlar.hawBanvaaiaar  agawhaa 
.Dirnd  New  Colletcr-  OtaM  Uw «( Yb«bb  la saaAuM  Mi  IU-irMiib,  • 
JahB«Ni-|  erUidua  on  YtmiijftWklai,  wSk  ts jHBIMi  Is     has  HHb 
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and  of  the  love  I  bear  him,"  Sec.  Lord  Hardwukc  de- 
cided that  this  was  not  a  legal  consideration.  The  annuity 
was  100/.  for  Bit;  but  the  payments  having  fallen  into 
arrear  to  the  aiiMmnt  of  aeoi.,  the  duk^  in  lieu  of  this 
debt,  gave  hfan  a  eeeond  annuity  of  lOIV.  in  addition  to 
the  first :  the  deed  for  the  second  was  dated  July  10, 
1722,  atid  the  duke  afterwards  charged  both  ajs  one  annuity 
of  2iM.  a  year  for  life  on  certain  property.  The  duke 
died  in  1731,  in  Spain,  in  great  poverty.  Hia  property  had 
been  in  trust  some  years  before  his  death,  and  Uie  other 
creditoie  reeisted  Young's  claims.  Young  stated,  in  his 
examination  before  the  Master.  Feb.  4.  1730,  that  he 
had  been  olfL'ted  an  annuity  of  100/.  for  Ufe  if  he  would 
continue  tutor  to  Lord  Burleigh,  but  that  he  refused  it  in 
consequence  of  the  Duke  of  Wharton  laving  promised 
to  provide  for  him  in  a  much  more  ample  manner.  Lord 
Haxdwicke  decided  that  his  refusal  of  this  offer  and  the  debt 
on  the  first  annuity  were  both  legal  considerations,  and  he 
directed  the  200/.  annuities  to  be  paid  out  of  the  trust-estates. 
It  also  appeared  that,  besides  these  two  annuities,  the  duke 
gave  him  a  bond,  dated  March  15,  1721,  to  remunerate 
mm  for  the  expenae  which  he  had  incurred  in  standing, 
at  the  dukc'a  lequert,  a  contested  election  for  Cirenceater, 
in  whtah  ha  waa  defeated.  No  doubt  the  duke  thought 
that  he  had  talent.<i  to  qualify  him  for  an  orator,  and  in  fact 
he  aDerwards  became  an  eloquent  preacher.  Lord  Hard- 
wicke decided  that  this  l>ond  was  not  for  leigal  OOnaldenip 
tion,  and  it  was  not  ordered  to  be  paid. 

The  tragedy  of  '  The  Revenge'  waa  brought  out  at 
DruTT-Lane  in  1721,  but  with  Jc«  aieecae  than  *  Budiia.* 
His  Batirea  were  pnbliahed  sepantely  in  folio^  with  the 
title  of 'The  Universal  Pafisiou,'  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
panded into  '  The  Love  of  Fame,  the  Universal  Passion.' 
The  first  four,  which  ai  c  on  men,  were  published  in  1725-6; 
the  two  last,  on  women,  in  1727-8.  They  were  extteme(]r 
successful .  Herbert  Croft  says  that  Young  acquired  SOOW. 
by  than,  but  leavca  it  uneertain  how  tM  whole  sum  was 
obtained,  by  itating,  on  the  authority  of  Spence,  that  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  gave  him 2000/.  for  them.  In  1?2G  lie 
published  'The  Instalment,'  on  Sir  Robert  Walpole  being 
made  a  knight  of  the  Garter. 

In  1727  Voung  took  orders,  and  was  nominated  one  of 
the  roval  chaplains.  He  immediately  withdrew  his  tragedy 
of  *  Ine  Brothers '  (Vom  the  plnyers,  who  had  it  in  re 
hearsal.  In  1727  he  published  *  Cynthio,  an  Ode  on  the 
Death  of  the  Marquis  of  Carnarvon  in  1728,  *  Ocean,  an 
Ode,  with  a  Discourse  on  Lyric  Poetry,'  to  which  was  pre- 
fixed  an  *Ode  to  the  King,  Fater  Patriae.'  and  'A  True 
Estioiato  of  Human  Life;  in  1729,  a  Sttmon,  preached 
before  Hht  House  of  €k)nunons,  entitled  *  An  Apology  for 
Princes,  or  the  Reverence  due  to  Government.' 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1730.  the  college  of  All  Souls  pre- 
sented him  with  the  rectory  of  Welwyn  in  Hertfordshire, 
valued  at  300/.  a  year,  and  to  which  the  lordship  of  the 
manor  was  attached.  In  this  year  he  publidlied  '  Impe- 
rium  Pelago,  a  Naval  Lnie ;'  '  Two  FOetical  Epistles  to 
Mr.  Pope,  cooeeming  tne  Authors  of  the  Age  and  *  A 
Sea-Piece,'  addressed  to  Voltaire,  with  whom  he  seems  to 
have  been  on  terms  of  familiarity  when  Voltaire  was  in 
England. 

ui  1731  Young  married  Lady  Elizabeth  Lee,  widow  of 
Colonel  Lee,  and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield.  By 
Lady  £iixabath  Youna;  he  had  a  eon,  Frederic,  who  was 
bom  in  1793.  Lady  Toong  had  a  daughter  by  her  former 

husband,  who  was  married  in  1735  to  Mr.  Temple,  son 
of  Lord  Palmerston.  Mrs.  Temple  died  of  consumption 
in  \7'.U),  at  Lyon,  on  her  way  to  Nice.  She  waa  accom- 
panied by  Young,  and  probably  by  her  husband  and  Lady 
Young ;  for  Croft  says  that  '  after  her  death,  the  rest  of 
the  nurtar  passed  the  ensuing  winter  at  Nice.'  Mr.  Temple 
died  in  1740.  Lady  Elixabeth  Young  herulf  died  in  1741. 
The  Philander  anci  Narcissa  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts' 
have  been  supposed  to  represent  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Temple. 
The  authorities  at  Lyon  refused  to  allow  Mrs.  Temple  to  be 
buried  in  consecrated  ground,  and  this  fact  accords  with 
Young's  description  of  the  funeral  of  Nareissa:  bat  the 
dates  just  stated  are  inoonsistrnt  with  tha  tmid  of  tba 
following  lines 

*towWel>si*itt  soalAaataoanflca? 
Hit  •^■'k  iavlkriac,  aad  Ihriee  my  naaaa  «aa  alaia. 

And  thriea  m  Ihrica  yea  aooa  had  SIM  hir  horn.' 

Lady  Young's  name  in  the  poem  seems  to  be  Lucia.  The 
Lorenzo  could  not  have  been  Young's  son,  as  has  often 
been  stated :  for  Firaderic  Young,  having  been  bom  in 
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1733.  WM  under  Un  years  of  a?e  when  the  first  books  of  was  the  fertility  of  his  fancy  ;  but  the  iniMMy»Mi»MA 
the  *  Nieht  llionghts'  were  published,  while  Lorenzo  is  it  was  suppliecj  and  the  manner  in  which  init  imtfferjraai 


combined,  were  such  as  to  quahfy  him  for  a  wit  rtthcr 
than  for  a  poet  He  has  i4>p«rantljr  no  taite  for  the  |mui, 
ties  of  external  nature,  but  he  has  melsphort.  ntaWn  and 

laboured  comparisons  drawn  from  all  kind*  of  Miiin-f-,.  r 
extniordinary  abundance.  The  combinations  are  alwaji 
oritjiiiHl.  oltt'tt  beautiful,  sometimes  brilliantly  acute,  bii 


npiCMIRM  tt  having  been'  married  to  a  lady  whose 
mme  in  the  poem  is  Chuisaa,  and  who  died  in  childbed, 
leavtntr  a  son.  FlorelTo. 

Youn';  srrm-«  to  h^xvc  lu  r^un  the  '  \itrht  Thoiitrhts'  soon 
after  the  iltath  of  his  wilf.  Thi  y  were  published  in  Lon- 
don. 1742-6.    In  17r)3  he  brniiL'til  out  his  tragedy  of  '  The 

Brothers,*  the  profits  of  which  he  intended  to  give  to  the  too  Ireqnently  introduced  merely  as  ornaments,  ttoiitciii 

Society  for  the  Propa^tion  of  the  Gospel,  but  the  play  sary  for  illiiatmtlon  and  unsuitable  to  the  circunMhumih 

having  been  unsuccessful,  he  cave  the  Society  lOOOl.  His  which  theyare  tiaod  or  the  effect  which  he  intended  [» 

Iirose  work.  *  The  Centaur  not  Fabulous,  in  Six  I.*tter8  on  produce.  This  want  of  skill  In  the  adaptation  of  meiwto 

he  Life  in  Voirne.'  wns  published  in   1738.    Tliere  is  the  prodiictian  of  a  8pecif^C  effect  \\     perlm;  - the  k  iiiif 

a  letter  from  Seeker  to  Young,  dated  July  8,  1758.   Seeker  defect  of  hi-*  poetical  character.    Unt  he  lia-.  anolhe.'  a*, 

was  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Young,  at  that  feet,  which,  though  of  much  less  consequence,  would  h«ie 

time  74  years  of  age,  had  been  solicitin|;  the  archbishop  to  i  disqualified  him  from  ever  becoming  a  great  poet  Ha 
use  his  influence  with  the  king  to  obtain  some  jpreferment  |  Tersification  Is  HhiA  of  a  venifier,  not  of  a  poet ;  comd 

for  him.   Seeker's  letter  is  characteristic.    He  excuses  in  the  adjustment  of  feet,  but  broken  up  into  cmiplfti, 

himself  by  saying,  '  No  encouragement  hath  ever  been  lines,  and  half  lines,  and  almost  utterly  devoid  of  '-e 

given  me  to  mention  thini^s  of  this  nature  to  his  majesty  ;'  melody  of  rliytlun.    His  favu  irite  form  of  lanciia?*  i-i 

and  concludes  by  ob^^erving,  '  Your  fortune  and  your  repu-  j  tithesis,  which  may  be  suitable  enough  for  the  »it,  but  u 

tition  set  you  above  the  need  of  advancement,  and  your  little  suited  to  the  poet.   It  molt  be  admitted  honenr 


ieiitlments  above  that  concern  for  it,  on  your  own  air4nont,  j  that  his  language  is  often  ▼cry  compact,  and  his  lioai  hm 
which,  on  that  of  the  pnbNo,  is  sincerely  f^H  b^,'  &e.  |  frequently  a  pregnant  brevity  whien  gives  point  lad  Am 


Young  would  unclorstanii,  if  he  did  not  feet.  Seekers  allu 
sion  to  tbe  inconsi.^te^cy  between  his  '  senlinients'  and  his 
solicitations  for  worldly  lulvrmcenient.  'Thoughts  on 

Oriifinal  Composition  '  were  published  in  1759.  At  last,  on 
the  4th  of  January,  1761.  nis  ruling  passion  received  a 
alight  pstiflcatiodr— lie  aucoeeded  Dr.  Stephen  Hales  as 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Princesi  Dowager  «  Wales. 

His  poem  called  '  Resignation  '  waa  pttWshad  in  1762, 
and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a  collected  edition 
of  his  Works,  4  vols.  12mo.,  from  which  he  excluded 
some  of  his  dedications,  as  well  as  two  or  three  of  the 
smaller  works.  He  died  on  the  I2th  of  April,  1769.  He 
had  performed  no  public  duty  for  two  or  utfee  yeais,  but 
retained  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

Young's  son  Frederic  was  educated  at  Winchester, 
whence  he  went  to  New  College,  Oxford,  and  then  to 
Balliol  College,  from  which,  according  to  the  '  Biographia 
Britannicat'  he  was  expelled  for  misbehavtoor.  Aceordinf^ 
to  the  lame  authority.  Young  was  so  much  incensed  at  his 

son's  misconduct  that  he  refu-ed  to  see  him,  even  on  his 
death-bed,  but  left  hmi  the  l)u]k  of  his  fortune,  which  was 
considerable.  He  left  UXKV.  to  his  lidusL-koeper.  and  added 
a  codicil,  in  which  he  requested  that  she  would  destroy  all 
his  manuscripts  after  his  death, '  which  would  greatly  oblijEce 
her  deceased  friend.'  He  had  left  another  UKXV.  '  to  his 
friend  Hennr  Stevens,  a  hatter  near  tbe  Tem^ile  Gate,'  but 
Steve-is  (lied  before  him,  Young's  son  erected  a  monu* 
ment  '  pio  et  giatissinio  a:iimo'  to  his  father  and  mother. 

Young,  from  the  rointnencoment  of  his  career  as  a 
writer  almost  to  the  termination  of  his  long  life,  displayed 
an  eager  desire  for  place  and  preferment,  and  seems  never 
to  iiave  let  slip  an  oi>portunity  of  paying  his  court  to  those 
who  had  them  at  their  disposal.  Every  work,  whether  in 
prose  or  verse,  each  scii.irafe  satire  of  *  The  Ix)ve  of  Fame,' 
and  each  separate  book  of  the  '  Night  Thoughts,'  w&a  ad- 
dressed to  some  person  uf  distinction,  including  Queen 
Anne,  George  I.,  and  George  II.,  and  generally  in  lan- 
guage of  tile  most  unscrupulous  adulation.  Place,  after 
all,  he  never  obtained,  and,  except  the  ufBces  of  royal 
chaplain  and  clerk  of  the  closet,  the  only  preferment  which 
he  ever  reached  was  the  rectory  of  Welwyn,  and  that  was 
given  to  him  t)y  his  own  college  of  All  Souls. 

Youngs  private  character  has  not  been  minutely  de- 
scribed. Croft  went  to  the  residence  of  his  housekeeper 
in  order  to  obtain  intbrmation  fVom  her,  but  she  had  ated 
just  het'ore  hi?,  arrival.  Alter  his  maniage  he  lived  much 
in  r<-lii eiiieni  at  Wehvyn,  "the  woild  loigetliniT"  and  long 
enouirli  lie  almo-t  'by  the  world  forgot."  He  si  i ms  lo 
have  been  visited  by  few,  but  Count  Tt>chamer,  a  foreigner, 
who  spent  four  days  with  him  when  he  was  very  old.  says 
that  everything  about  him  was  vary  a«U,his  manners  very 
polite,  and  his  conversation  lively  and  entertaintng.  He 
was  strict  in  the  performanre  of  his  religious  duties,  do- 
mestic as  well  as  public,  llis  accustomed  walk  <)f  medita- 
tion was  ai.ung  tlie  tomlis  of  his  own  chun  h;.  :ir<i,  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  tiave  been  severe  or  gloomy ;  he  was 
fond  of  gardening,  ami  his  pariahioners  were  obttged  to 
him  for  a  howling-green  and  an  asHcmbly-roora. 

Tha  dikUngui:>hing  charaeteristte  of  Young's  intellect 


to  his  i  I  hi  si  rations. 

'The  l.iist  Day'  consists  of  a  series  of  descriptiom  of  tlif 
wonders  which  are  to  attend  the  destruction  of  the 
verse,  of  the  terrors  of  the  wicked,  and  the  raptures  of  tiit 
virtuous.  Sublimity  is  generally  aimed  at,  bnt  new 
reached,  there  is  much  of  Ttoleaoe  and  extravaganet  is- 
stead  of  It.  The  versitleation  ia  elaborately  correct,  fit 

not  musical,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  tedious,  'the 
Force  of  Religion"  is  a  poetical  dialogue  between  hri 
Guildford  and  Lady  Jane  Grey  previous  to  her  executitr. 
The  pathetic  is  evidently  aimed  at  in  this  poeai,  bs 

fiathos  was  never  at  the  command  of  Younf.  iadyJn 
s  too  heroic,  and  the  thoughts  and  lanjjvag^  too  wici 
unlike  real  feeling,  to  produce  either  interest  or  piir. 
'The  Paraphrase  on  a  Part  of  the  Book  of  Job'ipp^-^ 
as  if  it  had  been  written  by  a  man  of  genius  out  oi  hi* 
senses.  The  Eastern  imagery  of  the  origir^al  is  »t?" 
enough  for  most  European  tastes,  but  is  tame  conpvo! 
with  Young's  paraphrase.  The  desoriptlorts.  when  wrouftn 
out  in  detail,  as  they  are  by  Young,  instead  of  bfine, B 
no  doubt  he  intended,  specimens  uf  magiuticeiit  ina^tn, 
an  extravagant  to  adegree  of  absurdity  which  isifaltinHf 
without  parallel  in  English  poetry. 

'The  Love  of  Flama,  being  a  series  of  satires,  reqoirrii 
species  of  coniposition  madi  better  suited  to  ths 
harity  of  Young's  talents  than  anything  he  had  Mmlr 
attempted.  They  have  boen  described  as  a  series  of  epi- 
grams, and  so  they  are,  but  epigrams  so  connected  "I'i 
character  and  mairiers  a.s  to  have  an  interest  whir'!  '■^vff 
belongs  to  isolated  epigrams,  such  as  thoie  of  Ma-'tn' 
They  display  no  deep  insight  into  character,  no  investtp- 
tion  of  motives,  but  exhibit  (he  surface  of  life  br  a  senc* 
of  sketches,  often  slight  and  generally  superifeisl,  M 
fme.  and  spirited,  and  sparkling  with  illii-strative  toaehn, 
and  though  much  of  the  manners  which  they  dewrrihf 
pa.'sed  away,  they  are  still  perfectly  intelligible  andvt'f 
amusing.  In  poems  of  this  land,  even  Young's  pecuJiv 
taste  for  antithesis,  and  his  short  and  broken  stvie  of  vnt- 
flcation,  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  objectionable. 

The  « Night  Thoughts'  are  a  scries  of  argiunesfdiw 
i)0!'iiis  in  blank  verse,  in  proof  of  the  immortHlitv  of '"f 
soul  and  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and,  as  a  cori-cq  if""'- 
the  necessity  of  religious  and  moral  conduct.  You^;* 
exhibitions  of  life  are  those  of  a  man  who  had  mixed  with 
the  worfd.  and  had  observed  it  well ;  and  tiioogh  they  ik 
generally  somewhat  gloomy,  and  touched  \rith  the 
aggerating  pencil  of  the  s;itirist,  they  abound  m  important 
truths.  There  is  no  narrative,  or  next  to  mini",  bij* 
slight  degree  of  interest  is  give  by  the  jilhision*  to  N«> 
cissa  and  Philander  and  Lncia,  and  by  the  introduction  « 
Lorenzo,  who  seems  to  be  the  poet's  pcisonification  of  im 
accomplislied  man  of  the  vroria,  wboM  inflddKy  as* » 
silenced  by  argument,  and  llii  i  iiOBICWIiiWaittf  trhfllf*'*' 
duct  was  to  lie  made  manifest  by  contrast  with  that  oft« 
Chri-stian.  In  the  descriptions,  the  false  .sublime  »  « 
much  more  frequent  occurrence  than  the  true.  The  bians 
verae  is  generally  broken  up  into  short  sentences, 
seldom  satisfies  the  ear.  The  poem  would  have  Utii«  ai- 
tiaction  for  the  general  reader  if  it  wan  not  W 
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•liuiiduM,  MtpanbaBdaooe  w  mar  tay,  of  iu  illustrative 
oniMnenhu  We  have  already  deeenbed  the  nature  of  thete 
ornamenis  in  speaking  of  hi*  WMtiy  generally,  but  an 
iniitaaue  ur  twu  may  be  ^iven  jlut  n>  show  h»  mode  of 
WOClDOg  them.  Thui  NarcUsa  is  cotu pared  to  a  detVHllop 

'  Early,  bright,  tramicat,  chute  u>  morniiig  daw« 
StM  aparkkad,  waa  eilulM,  lud  west  lo  kMWei' 

The  dieappointmant  of  human  bopee 

•  U»  to     iMk  lih*  MmM  Mnip  Hm.' 

Sanaa  and  wit  compared : — 

U  ourhelm«t.  wit  b  bat  the  plama; 
The  plumi-  CT\,  oia«.  'til  th*  helmtt  MTrs- 
8ei<M  i«  tha  iuuoumi,  waif  htv,  aulid,  wuMl  |  . 
WIm  oia  to  wait  aula  k  bibhwrKUmi 
Bal,  wb  ■!«(;.  it  la  •  ttMoS^' 

The  advantegee  of  ooiiTefiatUm  s— 

*  Tkaaihti  Amt  op  waat  tir, 
Aai  •yoB  nte  Mm  «w>{iaMd  to  iba  MS.' 

'The  Centaur  not  Fabulous*  is  a  satire  in  proee,  an  ex- 
atjgeratcd  display  of  the  life  •  in  vogue,'  as  he  expresses 
it.  The  'Remarks  on  Orijjinal  Composition'  were  ad- 
dressed in  a  letter  to  Richardson  the  novelist,  and  though 
written  when  Young  was  very  old,  they  are  not  only  foil 
of  good  eense,  but  eparkle  with  iliustratione  si  much  ai  if 
they  had  been  written  in  the  prime  of  life ;  they  are  father 
gossiping  perhaps,  but  very  entertaining. 

Younif  wrote  seviial  Ddes,  some  expressly  'in  imitation 
of  Pindar's  mauni-r."  TiiL y  are  all  bignal  failures.  lie  has 
discarded  hiii  ornamental  illustrations,  probably  aa  unsuit- 
able to  the  dignity  of  the  ode,  and  he  nai  notning  in  the 

glace  of  them.  Xhe  thoughti  an  either  eommon  or  bom- 
astic,  and  the  yendfication  is  only  lit  for  narsery  rhymes. 
The  lai>t  of  his  poems,  '  Resignation,'  consists  of  a  series  of 
verses  written  in  a  familiar  style,  and  though  subdued  in 
tone,  indicates  no  decay  of  his  powers. 

The  three  tragedies  are  all  of  the  heroic  class.  The  cha- 
racters are  above  nature  oroutof  it,  and  their  thoughts  and 
language  being  alike  unknown  to  ordinaiy  bumanitv,  they 
excite  no  sympathy.  'The  Revenge'  however  still  keeps 
possession  of  thf  stage  whenever  an  actor  appears  who  is 
capable  of  displaying  the  exaggerated  but  niiit,niificent 

Eassion  of  Zanga.  The  plot  is  an  imitalioo  ol  that  of 
M hello;  it  has  more  incident  than  either  of  the  other 
tragedies,  and  the  thoughts  and  language  an  nearar  to 
those  of  actual  life. 

(Crofl's  'Life  of  Young,'  in  Johnson's  LivM  qf  tht 
Pufts  ;  Biographia  Hntannica  ;  Young's  ^ForA*.) 

YOUNG,  ARTHUR.   Few  men  have  acquired  such 
eeletarity  as  agricultunl  writers  as  Arthur  Young.  His 
name  is  peihapa  more  generally  known  all  over  the  Con- 
tinent than  even  in  England ;  his  ntaation  as  secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  gave  him  a  most  extensive  cor- 
re-pondence,  and  his  zeal  for  the  improvement  of  agricul- 
t  ure  all  over  the  world  made  lurn  publish  many  works,  in 
which  every  new  experiment  and  every  theory  suggested 
was  examined  and  discussed.    'To  the  worlis  of  Arthur 
Young.'  ssjrs  Kirwan  (/rt«A  TVaiMoc/tbiiff,  vol.  v.),  *the 
world  u  more  indebted  for  flie  diflbaton  of  agrionltural 
knowledge  tlun  to  any  writer  who  ha.s  yet  appeared.  If 
great  zeal,  indt  fatigiible  exertions,  and  an  unsparing  ex- 
pense in  making  experiments  can  give  a  man  a  claim  to 
the  gratitude  of  agriculturists,  Arthur  Young  deserved  it 
more  than  most  men.  HVe  will  not  assert  that  in  all  cases 
his  oonelusions  were  eorcect,  or  liis  judgment  unimpeach 
able;  but  even  his  bhmden,  if  he  committed  any,  have 
tendKi  tn  the  beneftt  of  agrieotture,  by  exciting  disttisBion 

and  entiei-im.' 

Tlie  history  of  the  birth  and  education  of  Arthur  Young 
can  be  only  so  far  interesting  to  the  reader  as  they  give 
toltens  of  his  jjeculiar  tastes  in  aAer-life.  His  father  was  a 
Doctor  of  Divinity,  a  prebendary  of  Canterbury,  and  chap- 
lain to  Arthur  Onslow,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  his  third  son. 

Arthur  Young  was  educated  at  I>avenliam  school,  where 
he  went  in  1748,  ^eing  then  about  seven  years  of  age,  hav- 
ing been  bom  a^  the  7th  September,  1741.  He  sliowad 
eonndersble  talents  at  school,  where  ha  remained  till 
1756,  when  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  mercantile  house  of 
Mr.  Robinson,  at  Lynn,  in  the  hones  of  his  becoming  in 
time  a  tluiving  merchant;  but  he  had  no  genius  for  this 
profession,  and  the  money,  as  he  often  lamented,  which 
thia  apprenticeship  cost,  would  have  maintained  him  at 
coD«g%  and  he  niigfat  have  bsoona  qimlified  to  hold  the 


rectory  of  Bradfteld,  which  was  then  held  by  his  father. 
As  the  rector  of  a  large  agricultural  parish,  there  is  every 
reason  to  anpnose  tliat  his  latent  love  of  agrieulture  would 
have  bara  fiMtrid.  He  would  probably  have  been  equally 
zealous  in  this  punnit,  without  so  great  pecuniar)'  sHcn 
fices  as  he  was  called  on  by  circumstances  to  make  in  the 
improvement  of  the  several  farms  he  occupied. 

Having  no  taste  lor  business,  he  took  to  reading  at  L}-Tin, 
and  naa  every  book  he  could  procure.  At  seventeen 
years  of  agsk  ha  wvota  apolitical  pam^Uet,  entitled  *  Tha 
Theatre  of  the  preeent  war  in  North  America,'  ibr  wldeh 
he  got  10/.  worth  of  Ijooks  from  the  publisher,  to  him  a 
great  treasure.  After  his  lather  s  death,  which  happened 
in  1759,  he  was  much  tempted,  by  the  offer  of  a  pair  of 
oolours,  to  enter  the  army ;  but  his  mother  would  not  hear 
of  it,  and  UIm  a  good  son  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  it. 
He  began  a  .periodical  work,  called  the  '  Universal  Mu- 
seum,'hut  gave  it  up  after  the  sixth  number,  by  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  His  whole  fortune  then  consisted 
of  a  copyhold  estate  of  20  acres,  worth  annually  as  many 

Sounds.  His  mother  had  a  lease  of  a  farm  of  80  acres  at 
Iradfteld ;  and  on  her  renewing  the  lease,  she  gave  him 
the  management,  and  he  commenced  practical  Ikrmer, 
without  any  real  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  and  his 
head  full  of  wild  notions  of  improvement,  as  he  aAerwards 
himself  confe'ssed.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a 
contributor  to  the  '  Museum  Rusticum,'  the  first  agricul- 
tural work  he  tried  his  pen  in.  He  married  in  the  saoM 
year,  1705t  Miss  Martha  Alien*  of        ;  but  from  some 

f ecutbritiee  on  both  sides,  this  union  was  not  very  happy. 
II  17(7  he  undertook  the  management,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, of  a  farm  called  Samtbrd  Hall,  in  Essex,  consisting 
of  300  acres  of  land.  There  he  was  m  his  clement,  making 
experiments  and  carefully  noting  them  down  for  five  years, 
when  he  published  the  results  in  two  thick  vols.  4to.  tmdar 
the  title  of  *  A  Course  of  Exparimental  Agrieulturet  oon- 
taining  an  cnotRegistcr  of  the  boslnem  transaeted  daring 
five  years  on  near  800  acres  of  various  soils.'  Do<lsley,  1770. 
The  style  in  which  this  book,  which,  aHer  all,  is  by  no 
means  instructive,  was  brought  out,  on  fine  paper,  large 
type,  and  wide  margin,  proves  that  either  the  public  were 
beginning  to  have  a  taste  for  agricultural  works,  or  that 
Arthur  Young  had  too  ikvowalMa  an  idea  of  the  value  of 
his  experimenta.  Whettier  any  Ices  was  incurred  by  the 
pubhcation.  and  who  bore  it,  it  is  not  now  easy  to  say  ;  we 
only  know  that  we  bought  the  book  handsomely  bound  in 
call  at  the  price  of  waste  paper.  But  tins  worfc  was  pub 
lished  after  his  'Tour  through  the  Southern  Counties  ot 
England,'  a  woik  which  liecame  very  popular,  and  of  wludi 
several  editions  were  sold.  Young  was  a  keen  obeerver, 
and  had  a  ready  and  lively  mode  of  communicating  his 
observations  ;  if  he  wa.s  sometimes  rather  hasty  in  his  con- 
clusions, or  superficial  in  his  remarks,  he  had  the  talent  ot 
enlivening  them  by  an  easy  and  sometimes  imaginative 
style.  An  account  of  proceedings  and  experiments  on  a 
poor  fium,  not  always  very  judiciously  planned  or  em- 
cuted,  could  not  be  veiy  entertaining  or  instructive.  AfTer 
five  years,  in  which  he  suffered  great  losses  and  disap- 
poinlmcnts,  he  was  glad  to  give  100/.  tn  a  jiractical  larniei 
to  take  the  lease  off  his  hands.  Where  the  literary  and 
scientific  farmer  had  failed  entirely,  the  plain  practical 
cultivator  saved  a  Uttle  fortune.  It  is  amusing  to  nmi 
Young's  inveetivee  against  the  eoil,  dimate,  end  every- 
thing  about  this  horrid  farm  :  but  when  it  is  considered 
that  he  only  saw  it  from  Saturday  till  Monday,  and  was  oc- 
cupied as  a  parliamentary  reporter  the  remainder  of  the 
week,  the  wonder  will  cease,  and  the  only  surprise  excited 
will  be  caused  by  the  ftet  of  his  finding  tame  to  note  down 
the  reeulte  of  ilia  aipariiDiiitsso  as  to  foim  two  vols.  4to. 

In  tin  yesr  17M  he  was  indneed.  by  the  soeeess  of  Ida 
•Six  Weeks'  Tour,'  to  take  another  in  the  north  of  Eng* 
land,  of  which  he  published  a  mmute  account  in  4  toIs, 
8vo.,  which  had  a  \ery  rapid  sale.  The  activity  of  his 
mind  coulil  not  be  concentrated  in  agricultural  writings, 
but  embraced  subjects  of  general  political  economy ;  and 
tha  next  year  Iw  pablisbed  a  woric  on  the  expediency  of  a 
free  importation  or  com,  wMeh  met  with  great  appronation 
in  a  high  Quarter,  In  1770  he  undertook  his  Eastern  Tour, 
and  publisned  his  observation  in  4  vols.  Bvo.  These  teurs 
of  Arthur  Young  excited  the  liveliest  interest  in  all  those 
who  were  connected  with  agriculture,  either  as  proprietors 
or  tenants;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  wons»  if  fliey 
didnotlnndiatimridngaealtorsgriimitunJimpiwveiiieato 
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gave  it  a  btrong  impetus,  and  blew  it  into  a  vivid  flame. 
Many  tours  had  been  made  through  even,-  part  of  Britain, 
iUid  many  lively  descriptions  of  places  had  been  publibhcd : 
but  in  none  were  the  agricultural  and  political  circum- 
■faMMnof  diierent  di»tricts  accurately  leoocdcd.  WbeNvtr 
1m  went  hs  wu  reeriv cd  by  proprieton  and  fiunen  with 
the  greatest  frankness  and  hospitality.  In  his  discussions 
on  their  different  modes  of  cultivating  the  soil,  he  acquired 
extensive  practical  knowlcdg:e,  and  also  imparted  it  to  his 
bo&ts:  by  placing  before  them  the  more  rational  and  eco- 
nomical course*  adopted  in  other  diiHiets,  he  led  them  to 
nu^e  experimeote;  and  if  thoMt  ionwwlnt  hastily  con- 
ducted,  old  not  always  gire  n  &f«MiinUe  result,  they  al- 
ways tended  to  make  men  reflect  tOd  eompare,  and  otten 
led  them  to  see  their  errors  in  management.  By  means  of 
his  publications  distant  parts  of  the  country  became  ac- 
quainted with  practices  which  were  entirely  unknown 
before  beyond  the  small  circle  in  which  they  had  been  gra- 
dually adopted.  Even  the  failures,  occasioned  by  adopt mg 
■ystenu  and  rotations  not  suited  to  every  soil,  gave  useful 
lessons,  and  pointed  out  the  principles  on  which  the  most 
advantageous  systems  for  different  soils  were  founded. 
Wherever  Young  met  with  the  cultivation  of  any  peculiar 
plant,  whether  for  the  use  of  man  or  beast,  and  observed 
more  than  ordinary  luxuriance  in  its  growth,  he  became 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  it,  and  recommended  it  for  trial 
to  agriculturists-  Of  these  lucerne  was  justly  a  great  fa-\ 
vonrite.  and  he  recommended  its  tuliivation  on  every  op- 
portunity. Another  plant  which  drew  his  attention  was  wild 
Ohieoiy  (dktiMrtum  mtybiu\  the  feeding  qualities  of  which 
he  much  «nag«nted,  thinking  it  ao  important,  that  in  the 
queiUons  sentromid  by  the  Board  of  Agrieultmw,  when  he 
was  secretary,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  all  parts  of  the  king'dom,  one  of  the  questions  was,  '  Do 
you  sow  fhicory  wliL-reas  this  plant  had  only  been  tried 
by  a  few  individuals,  and  soon  lost  its  momentary  reputa- 
tion. We  meatioB  this  circontaiiee  to  show  how  warmly 
hetookmaaiynppereatimjiiiOfementaiideQdeAToured  to 
promote  Its  general  adoption.    This  leal  in  the  amse 

f^ave  a  charm  to  his  works,  which  were  written  in  a 
ively  and  even  imaginative  style,  on  a  subject  where  be- 
fore nothmjr  was  met  with  but  dry  details.  If  he  some- 
times led  his  readers  a  little  out  of  the  straight  path  of  sober 
pnetiee,  they  readily  forcave  him  for  the  sake  of  his  mo- 
nves  and  his  ml.  In  1771  he  published  that  na«ftU  and 
well-known  work  entitled  *lYie  nrmei^  Calendar,*  which 
has  !?one  throuj^h  innumerable  editions,  and  is  sti)l  a  stan- 
dard agricultural  work.  At  the  same  time,  as  if  to  show 
the  versatility  of  his  genius,  he  publi>!hed  'Political  Essays 
on  the  present  State  of  the  Bntuh  Empire,'  and  '  Observa- 
tions on  the  present  State  of  Waste  Lands.'  In  order 
to  increase  his  income,  which,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
fits of  his  publications,  did  not  suffice  for  his  expenses 
and  experiments,  lie  had  become  a  parliamentary  re- 
porter for  the  '  Momin^j  Post,"  in  which  arduous  task  he  was 
engaged  for  several  years,  much  to  the  detriment  of  his 
farming  operations,  which  he  could  only  occasionally 
superintend. 

In  1774  he  published  'Political  Arithmetic,*  which  work 
was  soon  translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  In  1775 
and  1776  he  made  his  tour  throuijb  Irelatul.  one  of  tlioso 
which  greatly  increased  his  knowledge,  if  not  of  the  per- 
fections of  farming,  certainly  of  its  most  glaring  defects  in 
that  fertile  country.  His  decided  diaapprobiuoa  of  the 
bounty  then  paid  by  the  goremment  on  the  Innd-carriagc 
of  com  to  Dublin  drew  the  serious  attention  of  the  ruling 
powers  to  this  subject.  In  the  next  session  of  parliament 
this  bounty  w  as  reduced  one-half,  and  soon  after  entirely 
abolished.'  For  this  essential  service  to  the  prosperity  of 
Ireland,  Mr.  Young  only  rec^ved  the  cold  thanks  of  the 
Dublin  Soeietr.  He  wun^jr  mvported  the  claims  of  the 
RomanCathonestotherenofal  or  every  political  disability 
owing  to  difference  of  relipon,  showing  that  tlie  penal 
laws  then  in  force  were  laws  against  the  industry  of  the 
country. 

In  1777  Mr.  Young  received  a  medal  from  the  Salford 
Agricultural  Society,  inscribed  '  For  lus  Services  to  the 
Public'  After  this  he  undertook  the  nniMfencnt  of  the 
estates  of  Lord  Kingsbury  at  Mieheltown,  in  the  ooonty  of 

Cork,  \vh<  re  he  resided  for  two  years  in  a  house  built  on 

gurpii-t'  tor  hiin.    In  1779  he  returned  to  his  mother  at 
radficUl:  it  was  then  that  he  had  the  project  of  emi- 
grating to  America,  which  he  relinquished  m  conaequenoe 


of  the  objections  of  his  mother.  He  therefore  t>etook 
himself  with  renewed  zeal  to  the  practice  of  husbandry, 
ploughing^  with  his  own  hands ;  while  his  head  wa.s  occu- 
pied m  aaentific  pursuits,  analyzing  soils,  and  making  nu- 
meNoe  experi— ite.  fiurwhieh  ne  obtained  the  gold  medal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts.  In  17B2  he  entered  into  a  wsim 
controversy  with  Mr.  Capel  I>o(\  upon  the  expediency  of 
the  county  of  Suffolk  presenting  the  government  with  a 
74-.gun  ship.  This  was  earned  on  some  time  in  the  *  Bury 
Post,'  and  drew  the  attention  of  the  public  to  that  paper. 

The  fame  of  Arthur  Young  had  now  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  reaehed  even  the  liroMtt  regioQe  of  the  Nortlb  The 
empress  Oatheihie  of  Rosna  sent  three  young  Rosnms  to 
be  instructed  by  him  in  agriculture,  and  in  the  following 
year  sent  him  a  magnificent  golden  snufi-box,  and  two  nch 
ermine  cloaks  for  his  wiftj  and  dauchter. 

In  1784  he  began  the  publication  of  his  '  Annals  of 
Agriculture^*  wliiai  he  ecmtinued  till  the  work  extended  to 
45  vols.  8vo.,  containing  a  neat  fund  of  af^cultural  in- 
formation.  In  this  work  ul  the  contributions  have  the 
names  of  their  authors  annexed,  which  adds  much  to  it» 
authority,  even  King  George  III.  condescending  to  send 
Mr.  Young  an  account  of  the  farm  of  Mr.  Ducket,  at 
Petersham,  under  the  signature  of  Kalph  Robtnaon. 
Among  other  important  oommnnications  may  b«  noticed 
the  '  Letters  on  the  present  State  of  Agriculture  in  Italv." 
by  Dr.  Symgnds,  then  professor  of  modem  history  in  tlie 
university  of  Cambridire. 

In  178.5  Mr.  Young's  mother  died ;  he  always  entertained 
the  warmest  affection  for  her,  and  in  several  instances,  ss 
we  have  seen,  gave  up  favourite  schemes  in  deference  to 
her  wishee.  In  flie  next  year  he  kist  hie  leapeeted  midsb 
who  was  killed  bj  a  flkll  mm  hb  hone  while  Imntinywitt 
George  III. 

In  the  spring  of  1787  he  received  a  pressing  invitatioa 
to  visit  France,  and  to  accompany  the  Comte  de  la  Rocb»> 
foucauld  to  the  Pyrenees,  which  he  accepted  with  ioy.  aal 
returned  to  England  in  the  following  winter.  At  this  time 
a  diseusiion  took  place  about  the  Wool  Bill,  and  the 
farmers  of  Suffolk  deputed  Mr.  Yonnp  to  support  a  petition 
against  it.  He  v.as  joined  in  this  atlair  by  Sir  Jo-x-jih 
Banks,  who  was  deputed  from  Lincolnshire  for  the  same 
purpose.  They  did  not  however  meet  with  complete  suc- 
cess, but  they  caused  some  of  the  most  obnoxioua  dausei 
of  the  bill  to  be  modified.  The  manufacturers,  for  whose 
advantage  it  had  been  brought  in,  burned  Arthur  Y^oun; 
in  effigy  at  Norwich  tor  bis  opposition  to  tlieir  interest 
while  he  wrus  complimented  by  the  landed  proprietors  and 
farmers.  Thomas  Day,  Esq.,  the  author  of  a  well-knows 
little  work  called  'Sandford  and  Merton,'  addreased  a 
pamphlet  to  Mr.Toung,  eddeh  was  highly  complimentaiy 
to  his  exertions. 

The  next  summer  he  travelled  on  horseback  throueh  s 
great  part  of  France,  and  composed  his  '  Acricultural  Sta*- 
vey'  of  that  country,  which  the  French  agricultural  writeia 
acknowledge  to  have  opened  their  eyes  to  the  iropeiftelioa 
of  their  sy^ms  of  husbandry.  He  did  not  bowevwr  pnb> 
lish  it  till  he  had  made  a  third  tour  through  that  extenivr 
kingdom.  During  the  interval  of  the  two -last  tours  h« 
was  occupied  in  introducing  the  collecting  of  grass  seed* 
by  hand,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  artificial  nieadavrt, 
and,  among  many  other  useful  grasses,  introduced  the 
cocksfoot  {dae^^lut  glomerulus  and  the  crested  dog-tlil 
grass  {cynommi  erittatiu).  The  style  of  his  Fkench  ton 
IS  lively,  and  Ms  dcscriptionr  amusing  as  well  aa  intenst- 
ing. 

About  thLs  time  he  entered  into  a  correspondence  with 
General  Washington,  which  was  afterwards  published  in  i 
pamphlet.  Another  circumstance  on  which  he  dwelt  with 
pride  and  complacency,  was  a  present  he  received  ficm 
the  king  of  a  Merino  ram.  In  1798  he  published  a 
pamphlet,  which  met  with  great  toecesa,  entitled  *Th» 
Example  of  Franc  e  a  W.irninp  to  Britain.'  He  received  the 
thanks  of  severnl  pHtnotic  associations,  while  the  opposite 
part)  accused  hnn  of  ajjostacy,  as  he  had  hitherto  been  ra- 
ther inclined  to  favour  the  liberal  party  and  approve  of  the 
French  revolution,  but  the  horrors  which  it  brought  forth 
entirely  diigmted  him.  In  this  mimphlet  Mr.  Young  fint 
recommended  a  horse  militia,  wnich  afterwards  wras  esta- 
blished under  the  n^me  ol  the  yeomanry  cavalrv,  and  n 
which  he  himself  served  as  a  private  in  the  ranfis,  under 
Lord  Broome,  afterwards  Marquis  Comwallis. 

In  order  to  put  into  pr^ce  hie  varioos  sehemea  tor  the 
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improvement  of  waste  lands,  he  purchased  4400  acre*  of 
uncultivated  land  in  Yorlohire  ;  but  luckily  for  his  pune, 
which  would  probably  hare  niffeNd  much  ia  the  ezperi- 
ncnt.  the  Boud  of  Agrieultan  wm  ettabHihed,  and  the 

office  nf  sporptarv'  wfis  offered  to  him.  This  was  exactly 
suited  to  his  taste  and  activity,  and  the  salary  of  400/.  per 
annum,  with  a  house  rent-flret»iiiade  thcMtiimoiidccitable 
on  the  score  of  income. 

A  great  compliment  was  paid  to  Arthur  Young,  in  1801, 
by  the  French  Directory,  who  ordered  all  hi*  •^prieultoml 
works  to  be  translated  and  published  at  Pftris.  in  20  vols. 
Rvo.,  under  the  title  of  'Le  Cxiltivateur  Anirlais;'  and  in 
the  same  year  M.  Du  Pradt  dedicated  to  him  his  work 
called  '  De  I'Etat  de  la  Culture  en  France.' 

At  the  desire  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  he  drew  up 
the  County  Reports,  beginning  with  that  ot  Suffolk,  to 
which  were  adaed,  in  succession,  Lincoln,  Norfolk,  Hert- 
ford, Essex,  and  Oxford.  In  17nf>  he  published  two  poli- 
tical pamphlets,  cntitiid  '  Tlir  ( 'onMitution  safi'  without 
Reform,'  and  '  An  Idea  of  the  present  State  of  France." 

The  death  of  his  daughtMV  wMeh  took  place  in  1797,  of 
a  deettnei  had  a  jpreat  inflntnee  on  Mr.  Young's  mind.  He 
began  to  turn  hn  attention  to  religious  subjects,  which  in 
the  bustle  of  his  secular  occupations  had  not  occupied 
much  of  his  thoughts  before.  He  be^jan  now  to  read  and 
examine,  and  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  thf  most  important 
tenets  of  religion.  This  did  not  prevent  his  other  pursuits, 
and  in  1708  he  published  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wilberforce,  'On 
the  State  of  the  Public  Mind,'  apA^  in  1800^  a  pamphlet 
*On  the  QoeriHon  of  Searrity.'  In  18M  the  Bath  and 
West  of  England  Society  adjudpcd  their  Ri  dfordian  medal 
to  him  for  an  ei«ay  'On  the  Nature  and  Properties  of 
Manures.'  In  the  same  year  he  received  the  present  of  a 
snuff-box  from  Count  Bostopchin,  governor  of  Moscow, 
which  was  turned  by  himself  out  of  a  block  of  oak,  and 
richly  studded  with  diamonds,  with  the  motto  in  Russian, 
*  From  a  Pupil  to  his  Master.'  Orer  the  motto  were  three 
comuropin;  m  brimished  gold,  forming  the  cipher  A.  Y. 

In  1805,  at  the  request  of  the  Russian  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Younp  sent  his  son  to  Russia,  to  make  a  survey  of  the 

government  of  Moscow,  and  draw  up  a  report,  for  which 
e  was  liberallv  remunerated;  and  with. toe  sum  he  re- 
ceived he  purchased  an  estate  of  10,000  acNi  of  Toy  rich 
land  in  the  Crimea,  and  settled  there. 

In  1808  Mr.  Young  received  a  pold  medal  from  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  '  for  loni;  and  faithful  serv  ices  in 
ai^riculture,'  soon  after  which  his  exertions  were  much 
enecked  by  the  loss  of  his  sight.  No  loi^r  able  to  take 
his  usual  exercise,  his  digestion  became  impaired,  which 
no  doubt  led  to  the  disease  which  terminated  his  useful 
earthly  career.  His  disease  was  not  suspected  till  about 
a  weeK  before  his  death.  He  had  always  had  a  threat 
dread  of  blindness,  and  of  the  stone  in  the  bladder:  the 
latter  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  but  he  never  was  aware 
of  it,  and  by  the  care  of  his  medical  attendants  his  suf- 
ferings were  aHevtated,  and  he  was  imared  fhoee  acute 
pains  of  which  he  had  such  a  dread.  He  died  on  the  12th 
April,  1820.  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age.  He  was  liuncd 
atBiadfield.  in  a  vault  in  the  churchyani. 

Few  men  have  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  useful  arts,  Mpacially  in  agriculture,  as 
Arthur  Young.  He  began  as  a  scholar  and  becauu  a 
master.  If  he  was  tomefimes  led  on  by  a  sanguine  dispo^ 
sition  and  lively  iniasrt nation  into  doubtfiil  theories,  he 
corrected  this  by  tin-  faiihtui  details  of  his  experiments. 
He  cannot  he  .sai<l  to  have  foniuicd  any  new  system  of 
atrriculture,  but  he  has  collected  and  brouuht  forward  all 
the  improvements  mada  bydiflltnnt  individuals,  and  thus 
difl^ised  an  iannaiMe  mam  of  pvaotical  knowledge,  which 
befbre  was  seattered  and  isolated. 

YOUNG.  MATTHEW,  D.D..  Bishop  of  Clonfcrt,  and  a 
distinguished  mathematician  of  Ireland,  wa.s  bom  in  U'iO, 
in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  and  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  into  which  he  was  admitted  in 
17(56. 

While  a  student  he  applied  himself  diligently  to  the 
antient  and  modem  languages,  to  divinity,  and,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  to  mathematics  and  natural  philnsophv. 
The  'Principia'  of  Newton  constituted  at  that  time  the 
chief  text-book  for  the  latter  subject  in  the  British  univer- 
sities, and  Mr.  Young  spent  a  consideiable  portion  of  his 
fift  in  illustrating  it.  with  the  view  «f  diminishing  for 
Ktodemla  thadiflwiHiea  ariiingilram  tlif   


ness  of  the  investigations.  He  entered  into  holy  orders^ 
and,  in  1775,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  college,  after 
an  examination  m  which  ha  dtrtingiiished  hinueu  by  hia 
profound  knowledge  of  the  hmovtaot  walk  jortmeiiftknad! 
the  decree  of  Doctor  In  Dtvini^wia  BBBeeqqaiitly  ooi^ 

ferred  upon  him. 

In  1786  the  professorship  of  natural  philosophy  becoming 
vacant,  Dr.  Young  was  immediately  appointed  to  hold  the 
office,  and  he  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  Iblfllment  of 
its  duties.  He  gmtly  extended  the  course  of  instruction 
in  that  brandi  of  science,  availing  himself,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  illustration  in  his  lectures,  of  a  valuable  apparatus 
which  had  then  been  recently  purchased  for  his  college. 

Dr.  Young  is  said  to  have  taken  great  pleasure  in  the 
society  of  literaiy  and  scientific  persons ;  and  early  in  life 
he  became  connected  with  saveni  other  young  men  who, 
like  himseli;  were  students  at  the  University,  for  mutual 
improvement  in  theology:  subsequently  a  more  numerous 
society  was  formed,  chiefly  by  his  exertions,  and  this  be- 
came the  nucleus  of  the  Roval  Irish  Academy,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  professed  to  nave  for  their  object  the  ad- 
Taooement  of  arts  and  sciences  aa  wdlaa  polite  litemture 
and  antiquities.  They  began  in  1782  u>  hold  weekly 
meetint^  for  the  purpose  of  reading  essays  on  these  dif- 
ferent subjects:  and  the  tirst  volume  of  their  'Transac- 
tions,' which  is  for  the  year  17K7,  was  pulilished  in  1788. 
The  volumes  have  since  conie  out  regularly,  and  several  of 
the  earliest  contain  the  mathematical  and  pMlOMl^ieal 
puma  which  were  oootrilnited  by  Dr.  Young. 

The  reputation  aeqidred  through  his  literary  and  scien- 
tific attainments  wa.s  the  cause  that  Dr.  Young  was,  with- 
out soUcitatiou,  appointed  by  Lord  Comwallis  (the  lord- 
lieutenant )  to  the  see  of  L'lonfert  and  Kilmacduach  when 
it  became  vacant.  A  commentary  on  the  '  Principia'  of 
Newton,  which  the  doctor  had  been  long  prepanng  in 
Ei^iihj  and  wiiich  he  afterwards,  on  the  representations 
of  ms  friends,  translated  into  Latin,  was  completed  a  short 
time  before  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal  bench ;  the 
publication  was  however  unavoidably  delayed  on  account 
of  the  new  duties  arising  from  this  appointment,  and  be- 
fore the  bishop  had  leisure  to  cariy  out  his  inteutioii  a 
cancer  l>egan  to  form  on  his  tongue.  Under  thie  painfhl 
malady  he  languished  during  fifteen  months,  and  he  died 
November  28,  J800,  being  then  at  Whitworth  in  Lanca- 
shire. 

The  principal  contribxition  made  by  Dr.  Young  to  the 
*  Transactions'  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is  a  paper  on 
the  velocities  of  effluent  'fluids,  which  is  published  in  the 
seventh  volume.  In  this  paper  it  b  shown  that  when  a 
tube  of  any  length,  open  at  both  ends,  is  inserted  vertically 
in  a  vessel  so  as  to  terminate  on  its  bottom,  and  the  vessel 
is  filleil  with  water  to  any  level  above  the  top  of  the  tube, 
the  velocity  of  tlie  effluent  water  is  increased,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  water  issuing  from  the  vessel  through 
a  simple  orifice  of  equal  diameter  in  the  bottom,  nearly 
with  the  sc|ttare  root  of  the  length  of  the  tube,  the  depths 
of  water  in  the  vessel  being  equal:  and  the  cause  of 
this  remarkable  circumstant  e  is  ascribed  to  the  excess  of 
the  pressure  downwards  above  the  pressa:rc  upwards, 
within  the  tube,  being  greater  than  it  is  at  equsi  deplha 
of  water  when  no  tube  is  employed.  Thoe,  a  lamina  of 
water  at  the  top  of  the  tube  is  preesed  downwards  by 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  together  with  that  of  the 
column  of  water  above  it,  and  upwards  by  the  equal 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  nt  the  lower  end  of  the  tul>e» 
diminished  by  the  weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the 
tube ;  therefore  the  resulting  pressure  on  that  lamina 
downwards  is  equal  to  the  weignt  of  a  eolmm  of  water 
whoee  height  is  equal  to  the  entire  depth  of  the  water  in 
the  vessel.  All  the  fluid  in  the  tube  descends  with  the 
same  velocity;  whereas,  with  a  simple  oritice  at  the  bot- 
tom, each  lamina  of  water  in  the  vessel  descends  with 
a  velocity  depending  merely  on  the  weight  of  the  column 
of  fluid  above  it :  the  sides  also  of  the  tube  prevent  ^ 
lateral  particles  of  water  from  eOBverging  towwde  Oia 
orifice,  by  which  the  dischsige  of  the  ftiid  thraqrii  a 
simple  onflce  is  diminished. 

In  the  department  of  pure  mathematics  Dr.  Younif  con- 
tributed a  paper  containing  a  demonstration  of  the  rule  for 
the  quadrature  of  simple  curves  by  infinite  series;  and 
one  on  the  extraetionof  roote  in  feneial:  this  is  printed  ia 
the  fint  volume  of  fha  *Tmmammf  and  ia  the  same 
Ihm  ia  a  paper  bgr  Um  ^ODlria^  a  colMow  of 
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■mMmiI  ChMlie  poena.  AninterHtinfrpapcr  byDr.Tomiir 

OD  the  'Oiijin  and  Theory  of  the  Gothic  Arch'  is  pul)- 
liahed  in  tht  tiiini  volume.  In  this  paper  the  writer  offi-ni 
an  opinion  that  the  Go'hic  architects  were  induced  to  t-m- 
plov  pointed  arches  id  thfir  buildings  from  a  knowledge 
of  tlieir  mathematical  properties:  from  an  investigation  of 
their  stnngth,  oo  idsntifte  principlea,  he  oomae  to  the 
eonehiaion  that  a  painted  erdi  whoee  redine  cf  eumlura 
ia  equal  to  the  apen,  or  the  distance  hetwaen  the  suppoit- 
ini;  pillars,  is  the  weakest  of  the  kind,  and  also  that  the 
streneth  increases  as  the  radius  of  the  curvi'  becomes, 
witliin  certain  limit»,  either  leM  or  greater  than  the  span. 
In  compaiini;  low  Gothic  arches  with  arches  of  a  semicir- 
cular form,  he  proves  that,  when  the  radius  of  the  former 
is  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  snao,  the  strength  b  to 
that  of  a  aemieircular  areh  of  ttpm  mn  as  1000  to  I2S7 ; 
and  when  the  radiiu  is  two-thirds  of^  the  span,  as  1000  to 
1210.  In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  '  Tran-^ai  tnnis'  there  is 
a  paper  by  Dr.  Younjf  containinR  dcmonstrahoas  of  New- 
ton  K  theorems  for  the  correction  of  thaqilMriflaialMmiioil 
in  the  object-lenses  of  telescopes. 

Besides  these  contributions  to  the  Aoademr,  Dr.  Young 
published  saparatelj  *An  Vmtj  on  the  PhaBontna  of 
Sounds  and  Musiomi  9trinini,*8yo.,  17R4.  [i^ouAit  Habp.] 
He  subsequently  published  a  chort  essny  on  the  primitive 
colours  in  solar  li^ht.  ami  one  on  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  Hi-*  la^t  work  was  that  \snich  he  cutiilcj 
*  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,'  8vo.,  ItiUU,  and  which 
contains  the  substance  of  tiM  laetoNa  whidt  ha  faadda* 
UveMd  al  the  Univanitjr. 

YOUNG,  THOMAS.  There  are  no  trartworthy  ma- 
tcriaU  for  ihe  !i:V  of  Dr.  Youne.  and  for  some  year*  pa-t  it 
h;ti  liccti  kmiwn  thnt  ii  biokrniphy  of  hun  is  in  jirepiiialion 
by  niu-  wiu)  1-.  liit:!ilv*  ijiinlitit'il  lur  the  undertakiiitf.  W'ltti 
much  reiftet  at  not  beint;  able  to  wait  the  appearance  of 
tilis  account,  we  must  do  the  best  we  can  with  what  is 
aontaioed  in  the  'Gentleman's  Mannna '  and  in  tha  4log» 
read  to  tha  F^neb  Inatitota  by  M.  Arago.  Thia  fatttar 
production  does  not  aire  any  authority  for  the  fiwts  which 
are  mentioned  and  the  former  is  exceedingly  meagre ;  so 
that  we  are  obli^red  to  wain  our  readaiB  thai  tha  jaCMOt 
article  can  only  be  of  temporary  use. 

Thomas  Younir  was  born  at  Milverton  in  Somersetshire. 
June  13,  1773 :  his  parents  were  of  the  Quaker  persuasion. 
Ba  received  his  first  education  at  a  dameHKshool  at  Mine- 
head,  where  he  resided  with  his  mother's  father,  Mr. 
Robert  Davies.  It  is  said  that  he  eould  read  tolerably  at 
the  avT''  ol  two  years,  and  that  his  early  memory  was  ex- 
traordinary. A."*  six  he  was  placed  with  a  schoolmaster  at 
Hiistol,  and,  two  )car»  m'terwards.  the  access  which  he 
gained  to  the  instruments  of  a  surveyor  of  his  acquaintance 
seems  to  have  decided  his  vocation :  he  applied  himself 
inupodiately  to  oiatbeiaatica.  From  nina  to  fouitaan  ha 
was  with  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Oompfon  hi  Devonshire.  If. 
Aiairo  says  that  duriner  tll•^  pt  rinj  he  learnt,  besides  Greek 
and  La! in.  tilso French,  Italian,  Ilebiew,  Persian, and  Arabic, 
the  two  Ibrnu'i  o:  the  h\  <■  to  find  out  the  contents  of  •votne 
books  in  the  uossession  of  a  schoolfellow,  the  third  to  read 
the  Bible  in  tne  original,  the  two  last  to  decide  ibr  him- 
aelf  a  ^uestkm  raised  in  easual  eonvaaaUoB  as  to  whether 
the  Onental  lanmages  presented  dUbrenoes  as  decided  aa 
the  European.  Young's  early  acquirements  are  known  to 
have  been  extraordinary,  and  his  talent  for  lan^uatrcs 
unusual;  but  it  i<<  haidly  sate  to  attribute  his  learninir  any 
one  particular  lantjuaKe  to  a  eonvenation  which  probably, 
if  it  ever  happened  at  all,  was  the  consequence  of  his 
thoughts  bavwg  dwelt  on  the  subjeeti  and  not  the  cause. 
Mortovar  it  k  to  be  reoMBabared  that  the  friends  and  rela- 
tivea  of  a  boy  of  talent  are  very  apt  to  exaggerate  hu  eariy 
acquirements,  particularly  if  he  afterwards  becomes  a  di»- 
tincuishcd  man. 

At  this  lime  he  was  al.so  nineh  iriven  to  botany,  and  de- 
termined to  make  himself  a  microscope  for  the  examina- 
tioa  of  plants.  Tlie  alirebraical  formuls  which  he  met 
with  baa  fluxional  symbols,  which  arrested  his  progress: 
be  aMMndiiigly  set  huoaaif  to  study  fluxions,  that  he  might 
get  the  knowledge  neeeasanr  to  understand  and  eonatruct 
a  niicroKcopc  to  go  on  with  his  botanical  pursuits.  His 
aloae  attention  to  these  and  other  thintjs  had  nearly  proved 
Ihtal  to  hini  at  the  aiji  of  tourteen  ;  symptoms  of  con- 
uumplion  appeared,  which  however  were  h^pily  overcome 
by  early  attention. 

AnnMg  tbaSoi^aiyra  ML  Aiaco»h  ia  iBMiljrtbat  a 


man  of  tatmia.  when  he  takea  a  private  tutor  five  hia  oon. 

omits  to  tind  him  ns  a  rttrn.inn!/'  tl'^fti'lr  some  vonth  of  his 
own  a?e  who  is  jiui  1  icuhu  ly  huccoslul  m  his  studies.  We 
\\(  ir  n  il,  we  con^e^•'.  aware  of  this  nearly  universal  usage. 
Young  was  admitted  on  this  plan  into  the  family  of  a 
gentleman  of  Hereforrishire,  as  com])anion  to  his  son,  and 
tha  piivata  tutor  of  both  was  Mr.  John  Hodgkio.  who 
afterwards  publtshed  the  *  CalligraphiaGntea,*  dadiaatod 
to  Young  himself  (1793\  who  suggested  the  work  and 
furnished  the  writing.  Mr.  Hodukin  says  that  Youngs 
skill  in  the  formation  of  the  Greek  U  tters  was  unsurnansed. 
On  the  day  of  Younu's  arrival  at  his  destination,  he  was 
desired  to  cop;  .vmu  m  iit<  nces  as  a  specimen  of  his  hand- 
writing. Somewhat  scanclaJisad  at  being  put  to  suoh  a 
teat,  he  begged  to  retire  into  another  room.  The  length 
of  his  absence  excited  some  remark ;  but  on  his  return 
he  presented  the  sentences  required,  not  only  beautifully 
written,  but  translated  into  nine  (iiilerenl  lanpuaues. 

At  this  ti;ne  he  drew  up  a  synojwis  of  the  various  phi- 
losophical systems  of  the  Greeks,  from  the  original  autho- 
rities, according  to  his  friends.  M.  Arago  speaks  of  this 
writing  as  still  in  existence,  and  states  thai  during  its 
preparation  Young's  mind  was  gradually  prepared  for  the 
abandonment  of  the  peculiar  principles  of  the  sect  in 
which  he  was  brought  up,  which  took  place  some  years 
afterwards.  During  journeys  to  London,  also  made  about 
this  time  with  the  lamily  in  which  he  lived.  Young  became 
acquainted  with,  and  was  (aught  chemistry  by.  Dr.  Bryan 
Higgina.  [Aiomc  TBcoav,  p.  3U.]  M.  Ara^o  stops  Car 
a  moment  to  adTOoala  the  olaims  of  Dr.  Hiapoa  to  aom 
material  portion  of  the  discovery  of  the  atoime  theory:  to 
Us  the  place  of  the  allusion  seems  unfortunate  ;  for  surely 
the  presumption  is  strong  that  if  he  had  been  able  to  give 
but  a  tolerable  biol  OB  tho  auljtel^  Youf  wouid  taaifa 
found  the  rest. 

His  maternal  uncle.  Dr.  Brocklesby,  now  presented  tarn 
to  Burke,  Wyndham,  ami  tha  Duka  of  Richmond.  Hm 
latter,  than  master  or  tha  OrdiMnea,  eflbred  Mm  tha  poat 
of  assistant-secretary- :  the  two  I'urmer  advised  him  to  go 
to  Cambridge.  He  would  have  done  well  to  have  followed 
their  advice  :  the  ereat  drawback  upon  his  sciiulitic  exer- 
tions was  the  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  mathematics. 
Ail  who  can  appreciate  the  truly  extraordinary  manner  in 
which  he  got  on  with  what  he  had  of  thoaa  aaiannfa^  KiVat 
that  a  person  ee  eminently  qualiflad  to  eitand  boHi  tuk 
power  and  their  use  should  not  have  made  himself  tho- 
rouifhly  master  of  them  in  his  youth.  He  decided  for  the 
prol'i  H^ion  of  nuMiicini-.  and  sludu'd  necessarily  in  I..ondon. 
KdinburgI),  and  Gbttingen.  at  which  last  place  he  took  a 
doctor  s  deeree  in  17t)a.  He  had  boon  in  the  previous 
year  elected  to  the  Royal  Society,  to  which,  again  a  year 
beftare,  ha  had  aent  tha  flnl  of  ma  wdl^knowa  papem  ob 
the  theory  of  vision. 

As  soon  as  Young  had  received  his  doctor's  degree,  he 
settled  in  London  as  a  physician,  and  continued  to  practise 
till  his  death,*  which  took  place  May  10,  1829.  Our  au- 
thorities here  begin  to  cease  ^ivini^  dates,  and  our  only 
plan  is  tu  mention  the  several  prominent  ciroumstanoes  m 
his  remaining  life  in  ovdar. 

As  a  profesaionaJ  man.  Young  was  not  anoeamAi].  His 
knowleage,  and  his  power  of  tracing  consequences,  made 
him,  it  is  sn.'h[.  an  undcciilci]  and  wavering  practitioner.  He 
had  a  keen  iierccntion  that  the  practice  of  medicine  was  a 
lottery,  sm  i  ins  idea  of  the  advantage  of  skill,  as  avowed  in 
his  lectures  at  St  .George  s  Hospital,wasthat  it  resembled  the 
advantage  of  a  larger  number  of  tickets  in  the  lotteiy  over  a 
smaller:  thaholderof tenhaaabattaridMiioaofapiinthaa 
the  holder  of  i!  va.  Soeh  doctrine  is  not  that  wtden  sladralB 
of  medicine  like  to  hear,  and  his  courses  were  arcordinf^ 
not  well  attended:  indeed  it  has  been  said  that  they  were 
abo. c  the  >tu(lents'  comprehension.  As  a  lecturer  at  the 
Koyal  Institution,  it  is  also  said  that  he  was  not  succeaaAll 
in  drawing  audiences.  With  the  ettect  of  these  andolhir 
disappotatmeota  was  combined  the  feelinjg  that  hia  powem 
and  suoeessea  were  not  properly  appreciated,  as  waa  ftr 
a  long  time  most  truly  the  case.  On  these  points  however 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  what  may  be  in  great 
part  the  comment  merely  of  M.  Arago. 

In  IHIK  Young  was  ap()ointed  secretary  of  the  Board  of 

*  M.  Atnfo  nuikr*  •nm«  (tTOBf  rvoiarks  VjpSB  MnmIbs  dM  b*lo(  b* 
trrrrd  in  Wntmliurw  Ablifv.  uiil  inrt  ibtj  wm»  mtriei  to  PanibonMmk. 
Thr  •  Ci«ntlriiikiri  M,>j«/  <.r       ■  ihwf  Ut  la  tSc  doutars  of  Wmtmia- 

%trt  AblM-y.   U«  luu  a  mauiuucul  io  WotafaulH  A)>Im]i,  b«U  ba  WW  mH 
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liOngitade,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  that  body  he  became 
•ole  conductor  of  the  Nautical  Almanac.  As  the  cha- 
nteter  of  that  work  had  aeiwibl  da«Uii«d,  and  Younf  hint 
•eir,  whow  knowlrdee  of  pnetieal  Mtronomy  wu  not  m 

deep  as  that  of  nt!ier  ^?n!)jeft<,  took  no  steps  to  restoic  it, 
he  was  exposed  not  only  to  the  stront;  but  sober  remon- 
strances (»1  the  calmer  Vrienda  of  astronomy,  but  also  to 
the  attacks  of  others  who  were  less  inclined  to  pay  proper 
respect  to  Ml  Mqnhwrnats  and  true  genius,  and  to  whool 
it  was  ftune  to  measure  themselves  with  Youns  on  may 
question  of  ar^imenL  The  freOeral  public  hardlv  knew 
at  the  time  how  distinguished  a  benefactor  of  "human 
knowledge  was  thus  treated  :  it  is  now  only  to  be  wished 
that  the  course  he  took  had  lieen  as  dewnsible  as  the 
mode  in  Which  some  of  the  otyeetioai  w«ra  made  was  re- 
prehenrible. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  give  an  account  of  Young's 
multifarious  labours,  uiany  of  which  are  yet  as  it  were  mb 
juriicfi.  Not  a  year  passes  in  which  something  newly 
brought  to  notice  does  got  require  the  examination  of  his 
writiii|a;  it  is  frequently  found  that  his  hints  are  far  from 
beiiif  czhaiiated.  The  pointa  which  aboold  be  most  pro- 
minent in  a  genera]  KeanHutaition,  are  tha  amount  and 
variety  of  his  knowledge,  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
tic  could  make  a  small  amount  of  matliematics  po  farther 
than  anyt>ody  else,  his  discoveries  in  Kjryptian  hiero- 
glyphics, his  theory  of  vision,  his  subversion  of  the  New- 
toman  doctrine  of  light,  and  substitution  of  the  undulatory 
ligrpothaaia  in  ifa  place.  With  regard  to  the  hieroglyphics, 
■ee  CBAMTOuioir  acnd  HinuMtYraica. 

The  great  change  made  in  the  foundation  of  optical 
science  [Undi:i.at<)ky  Thkory]  by  Young  rested  on  the 
superior  probability  which  he  was  able  to  give  to  the  un- 
dulatory over  the  emanatory  theory  by  his  doctrine  of  tA- 
ter/erencea.  His  views  are  now  geneially  adopted,  md 
have  been  much  enlarged. 

Young's  writings  are  numerous,  and  we  have  no  means 
of  presenting  an  authentic  list.  The  •  Lectures  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy'  (1W7, 'ivols.  4to.)  are  the  best  known. 
Tins  work  contains  an  immense  quantity  of  research,  with 
the  mind  of  Young  imprinted  on  every  part  of  it.  The 
second  Yolume  eontains  a  catalo|tue  of  wriiinga  on  the 
diftraot  anljeeta  of  the  ilrat,  which  is  bibliographical  ly 
veiTTalaable;  and  there  is  evidence  enough  that  Young 
had  read  a  large  number  of  the  works  there  set  down. 

Our  feeling  in  this  article  is,  that,  not  beinii  al)le  (from 
want  of  materials)  to  make  it  in  the  least  resemble  what 
it  ought  to  be,  the  lesa  we  add  to  the  meagre  sketch  above 

5' Ten  the  better.  Young's  fame  ia  not  to  be  measured  by 
le  names  of  the  subjects  which  can  be  placed  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  To  enumerate  every  point  on  which  he 
thought  and  wTote  and  gave  new  views,  would  be  some- 
thing like  going  through  the  headings  of  all  the  sciences 
and  many  branches  ot  literature.  To  the  world  at  large 
the  hieroglyphics  and  the  discoreriea  in  light  mnat  alwaja 
be  the  mat  things  which  suggest  themselve*  when  his 
name  is  mentioned :  but  among  philosophers  he  will 
always  be  held  to  be,  as  M.  Arajro  styles  hiiu,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  whom  Enijland  has  1u  boast  in  modern  times. 

YPRES  {Yperh),  a  considerable  and  strontcly  fortified 
town  in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  m  the  kingdom  of 
Belgtnnmb  atnaied  infiO*B(/N.lat.aodr53'£.  long. 
It  la  in  a  Tery  fertile  plain  on  the  banka  of  the  little  river 
Yperle  and  on  a  canal,  by  means  of  which, thooi^ an  inland 
town,  it  has  a  conimunu  ation  with  Hniges,  Ostend,  Nieu- 
port,  and  the  sea.  The  situation  is  unhealthy  in  con- 
sequence of  the  marshes  which  surround  it.  In  the  four- 
teenth century  it  was  celebmted  for  Ita  woollen  manufac- 
turea,  which  employed  numeraua  loooM,  and  its  popu- 
lation was  Tery-  large.  At  present  ite  manufactures 
are  lace,  'inni,  serge  and  other  wnol'ivi  ar^cle>,  cotton, 
thread,  and  siik  :  it  is  however  a  flouri>luiiic  tu'.\n,  and  hajj 
15,000  inhabitants  ;  and  has  also  many  tanneries,  dyeing- 
houses,  bleaching-grounds,  and  soap  manufactories.  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  has  an  exchange,  a  royal  college 
with  four  professors,  a  Begoinage,  four  boapitaJs,  a  cathe- 
dra], and  four  parish  churches.  The  principal  buildings 
are — 1,  the  Cloth-hall,  or  town-house,  a  Gothic  edifice  of 
extraordinary  size,  with  a  tower  in  the  centre :  it  was 
begun  in  1342 ;  near  it  is — 2,  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to 
St.  Maiv,  n  large  edifice  in  the  Gothic  style,  but  not  re- 
OMrkaliio  tat  the  beant^  of  the  arehiteoture.  It  eontains  a 
earred  pul^t»  Md  %  pietiiM,  divided  into  ecmfnilinMitai 


which  represents  the  Fall  of  Man.  It  is  a  very  old  pic- 
ture, and  attributed  to  Van  Eyck.  but  this  seems  doubtlbl. 
A  flat  stone  in  the  cathedial  cof  era  the  grave  of  Ckimeliua 
Janaen,  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Jansenista,  who  was 

bishop  of  Ypres  in  1638. 

i  Hassel,  Handbach  ;  Hundbook  of  Holland,  lielgium, 
&c  ;  Stein,  Geo^iaph.  Lf.ncon.) 

YK1ART£,JUAN  DE.  was  bom  at  Oretava,  in  the 
iaiand  of  Teneriffe,  on  the  15th  of  December,  1702.  ICa 
CMher  was  a  native  of  Navarre,  and  held  a  commisaion  in 
the  troops  stationed  in  the  Canariea,  Ilis  mother  was  a 
native  ut  Oiotava.  .Juan  was  the  filft*boni  of  nfiunily  of 
five  sons  and  tluee  daughters. 

When  Jiuin  had  barely  completed  his  eleventh  year, 
his  father,  who  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  French 
seminaries,  sent  him  to  France,  under  the  charge  of 
Pedro  de  Hely,  French  consul  in  the  Canaries,  who 
was  returning  to  his  native  country.  He  sailed  fiom 
Orotava  on  the  18th  of  December,  1713,  and  did 
not  return  to  the  Canaries  till  17'34.  The  year  1714 
was  spent  in  attendance  at  the  public  schools  of 
Paria }  in  April,  171S,  Hely  traoaferred  hia  leaidcnce  to 
Rouen,  whither  his  ward  accompanied  him.  At  what 
time  Yriarte  returned  to  Paris  does  not  clearly  nppenr.  l  ut 
he  spent  eight  years  in  the  collece  ul  Loms  le  G.and, 
I  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  acquirements  in  tlie 
classical  languages  and  in  the  mathematics.  Before  re- 
turning to  Teneriffe  he  visited  London,  apparently  with  a 
view  to  make  himaelf  maater  of  the  English  laiwuafe. 
His  stay  there  was  snort :  the  intelligence  of  hia  nthar'a 
declinini::  hen'th  precipitated  his  departure. 

On  his  arrival  at  Urotava, some  time  in  1724,  he  found 
his  lather  already  dead.  It  ha<l  been  liis  uish  that  Juan 
•hould  proceed  from  the  Canaries  to  Spain,  and  study 
law  In  some  of  the  Spanish  univeiaitiea.  The  young 
■nn  fenuuned  aome  montha  at  Orotava,  seemingly  irre- 
aohite  to  follow  out  tne  career  dengned  for  him  by  liis 
!  father,  and  during  this  time  tie  was  busy  extending 
the  knowledge  of  the  English  language  acquired  during 
his  short  residence  in  London.  At  last  he  resolved  to 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  his  deceased  parent,  and  sailed 
for  Spain  about  the  end  of  1724. 

The  reputation  of  the  royal  library  induced  him  to  visit 
Madrid,  and  the  facilities  afrorded  hi'm  by  that  institution 
for  indulging  his  passion  for  ;eadini:  detained  him  lon<jor 
in  that  capital  than  he  intended.  The  frequsney  of  his 
visits  and  the  class  of  works  he  used  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  principal  lihrarian,  Don  Juande  Ferraras,  and  of  the 
king's  confessor.  Father  GuillermoClarkc,who  was  director 
of  the  royal  printing-office.  The  terms  in  which  these 
officials  spoke  of  the  acquirements  of  the  young  stranger 
induced  the  Duke  de  Hi  jar  to  en;:;isre  Yriarte  as  tutor  lor 
•  his  son.  Yriarte  succeeded  so  well  in  this  charge  thai  he 
j  wa.s  successively  engaged  to  give  lessons  to  the  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Albn  and  to  the  Infante  Dom  iVIanuel  of  Portugal, 
who  visited  Madrid  about  that  time.  Hia  leisure  hours 
were  spent  in  the  Royal  libniiy,  in  which  his  first  i)atrons 
at  length  procured  him  an  appointment.  On  the  I'Jth  of 
April.  1729.  Yriarte  v,a>  appuinted  .-ectetary  to  the  royal 
printing-ofBcc  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  JaauaQr,  1732,  a  libra- 
,  rian  in  the  royal  library. 

Hu  extensive  knowledge  of  languagea  and  his  passionate 
1  lore  of  books  alike  ipalined  him  fornltingthe  letter  post. 
Dunne:  the  thirty-nine  years  that  lie  continued  librarian  he 
added  two  thousand  manuseiipls  and  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  printed  volumes  to  the  collection.  In  172.(  he 
had  published  a  catalogue  of  the  geographical  and  chrono- 
logical works  contained  in  the  library ;  in  1730,  a  catalug-ie 
of  the  mathematical  works.  In  1769  he  jmblished  the  first 
volume  of  a  catalogue  of  the  Greek'  MSS.  in  the  royal 
library,  illustrated  with  notes,  indices,  ar.d  aneodotea.  A 
second  volume  was  promised,  but  never  apiieared. 
The  linguistic  attainments  of  the  librarian  were  fre- 

Sently  put  in  request  by  the  government  oificeis,  and  so  valu- 
le  were  they  found,  that  on  the  21st  of  February,  1740,  he 
was  appointed  official  translator  to  the  principal  secretaiv  of 
state.  The  secrecy  observed  in  a  ministerial  cabinet  renoers 
it  impo.s.sible  to  learn  with  certaintv  the  exact  qualifications 
he  showed  himself  to  be  possessed  of  for  this  office  ;  but 
during  the  whole  twenty-nine  years  that  he  continued  to 
I  fill  it,  he  enjoyed  a  nigh  reputation  among  Spanish  statea- 
'  men  for  method,  punctnalitv,  and  severe  integrity, 
j    The  kboriouB  dutica  of  the  librariu  and  olBcial  tma- 
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Ittor  did  not  occupy  the  whole  time  of  Tnarte.  In  17*43 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  llu-  lli  val  Academy,  and  con- 
tinued till  hi»  death  to  take  un  active  part  in  its  labours. 
The  chief  labour  of  devising  an  improved  system  of  ortho- 
graphy, punctuation,  and  accentuation  for  the  Spaniih 
ummuiKS  r«U  apon  Yriarte :  he  wm  ordered  bjr  the  lung  to 
compile  •  Spanish  Latin  Dictionary,  in  which  however  he 
proceeded  no  further  than  the  letter  A  ;  and  he  published 
a  Latin  grammar  in  C'a>tilian  vers»e.  He  had  also  a  hand 
in  revisint;  and  improving  the  'Hispaiua  Nova' of  Nicolas 
Antonio,  and  the  '  Biblioteca  Arabico-Hmpana  iucuria' 
lenae'  of  Casiri,  and  was  of  material  assistance  tO  AbMu 
in  b»  *ColeocioD  de  Tratados  de  Pax  d'Eipaoi.* 

Yriarte  composed  eieisrantly  in  verse,  DoUl  in  Spamsh 
and  I.ntin.  A  collection  of  Spanish  jiroverlw  rendered 
into  Latin  verse,  of  epiirrams  in  I^tin,  ot  t ranstlationa  firom 
Martial,  and  of  necasional  verses  both  in  I^itm  MldSpaililh, 
was  published  by  subi^crintion  after  his  death. 

Juan  Yriarte  died  at  Madrid,  oo  the  zud  of  August, 
1771*  in  the  aixty-ointh  yvtr  of  hia  tge.  Id  addition  to 
tho  work*  already  mentioned,  he  left  in  MS.  *  Hiitoria  dc 

]u  Was  de  Canaria,'  and  '  Pal'^oL'iafia  Grie^.'  He  also 
contributed  largely  to  the  '  Diano  de  los  Literatos  de 
Esparia.' 

Three  brothers  of  the  name  of  Yriarte,  nephews  of  Don 
Juan,  have  distin^ished  tbem»elves  in  the  public  service, 
and  in  the  literature  of  their  country,  but  the  mnteriiJa 
Ibr  their  biotrraphy  are  very  scanty.  W«  hnvo  bectt  tin- 
able  to  ascertain  even  the  Iwptismal  name  of  their  father, 
tut  as  they  appear  to  have  been  all  bom  in  TenerilFe,  it  is 
probable  that  their  parents  were  settled  there,  and  that  the 

Erokperous  fortunes  of  Juan  de  Yriarte  induced  his  nephews 
t  try  their  fortune  in  the  mother-country. 
BntWiUUX),  the  eldest,  appears  to  have  been  bom  about 
1734.  He  row  to  be  a  member  of  the  Oottacil  of  Slate, 
and  of  the  Council  of  the  ladiea,  and  waa  created  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  Charles  HT.  He  waa  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  St.  Ferrlinand,  and  nominated  it.s 
patron  by  Charles  IV.  in  March,  1792.  When  the  French 
took  pcssewion  of  Spain  in  iHOfi.  Bernardo  Yriarte  was 
appointetl  a  Councillor  of  State  by  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
On  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  Yriarte  fled  to  Fhfanee, 
and  died  at  Bordeaux,  on  the  11th  of  July,  1814. 

DoMiNOo,  the  ieeond  tnother,  was  born  in  1746,  and 
entered  the  diplomatic  mviM  at  an  early  age.  .Ai  t  r 
a  proloneed  residence,  fiiat  at  Vienna,  and  tlien  at  I'aiis, 
as  M'cretai^  to  the  embassy  and  charp^  ilHthiires,  he  was 
lent  as  minister  plenipotentiarv  to  thf  king  and  republic 
Of  Poland.  On  th«i  22nd  of  Jnly.  1795,  he  si^ed,  along 
with  Baxlh^lem^  the  pcaet  concluded  at  B.21c  between 
the  king  of  Spain  and  the  TVeneh  repablte.  Retuminf; 
thence  to  Spain  in  bad  health,  he  died  at  Girona.  on  the 
22nd  of  November  of  the  same  year,  just  aiU'r  he  had 
been  appointed  ambai^sador  to  France. 

ToMAs,  the  youngest,  but  mo«t  diftinguished  of  the 
brothera,  was  bom  about  1750.  Under  the  direction  of 
his  unete  Jtian  he  made  rapid  program  in  th«  antient  and 
modem  languages,  and  was  appointed  diief  archivist  in 
the  office  of  the  principal  secretary  of  state.  This  ap- 
pointment left  him  ample  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  and 
the  approbation  which  his  first  ef*ays  met  with  procured 
for  hira  the  editorship  of  the  '  Madrid  Mercury.'  This 
journal,  which  was  previously  little  more  than  a  translation 
of  the  *  Hague  Gasette,'  beeama  in  his  hands  a  useful  and 
amuiing  pwlieation. 

In  1769  a  new  theatre  was  opened  in  Madrid ;  and  in 
the  course  of  that  and  the  three  succeeding  years  a 
r.vimber  of  translations  from  the  French  drama  by  Vriarle 
were  performed  on  its  boards  with  considerable  success. 
In  1778  an  original  comedy  by  Yriarte,  '  El  Sefiorito 
mimado'  (the  Spoiled  Child),  was  favourably  received  by 
the  Madrid  public.  In  1779  a  poem  in  five  books,  entitled 
•  La  Musica/  appeared  firon  tba  panof  Yriaita :  it  ia  upon 
thb  work  and  his  fables  that  his  reputation  Is  most  likely 
to  rest.  '  I>H  Musica'  has  run  through  five  edifion.s,  and 
has  been  translated  into  most  European  lansruajres.  In 
17H1  he  was  a  compt-litor  for  the  prize  awai-ded  to  the 
best  Idvl  by  the  Spanish  Academy,  but  the  poem  of  Juan 
MaknoM  Valdex  was  preferred.  Yriarte  vented  his  spleen 
in  aaavorc  criticism  of  his  rival**  wodi  in  the  *  Mcrcnnr.' 
•nihnlas  Ltterariaa*  vraa  pnbliihed  in  Vm.  OfHioc 
fable-,  Ttmitenvcck  remaxks  that  their  style  is  pure,  and  ' 
their  vetkiticaliou  elegant,  and  that  tiiey  are  characterised  i 


by  a  i^raceful  naVvelf  that  remind.<<  the  reader  of  Pontame, 
but  without  conveying  any  suspicion  of  imitation.  In 
addition  to  these  works  Yriarte  publi^lied  epi.'.l!'-;  in  vense, 
sonnets,  critical  miscellanies,  a  translation  in  verse  of  the 
four  first  books  of  the  '  .^ineid,'  and  of  Horace's  *  Art  of 
Poctiy.'  He  published  a  ooUcetion  of  liis  works  in  178S» 
and  an  enlarged  edition  in  1787.  His  taste  fbr  Frendi 
literature,  or  some  other  cause,  occasioned  sosjiicions  of 
his  orthodoxy  ;  in  17Hti  he  wivs  .s\ibjec1e<l  to  an  evamma- 
tion  by  the  Inquisition,  and  his  replies  were  so  little  satis- 
factory, that  he  was  laid  under  a  quasi  arrest — confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  city.  Ultimately  he  was  allowed 
to  do  pewsnre privately, and  was  absolved.  Hcdidnotlonff 
ann^ :  he  vras  atlaelied  by  epilepsy,  and  died  of  an  in- 
flammatory attack  in  1790  or  17'.)I. 

A  painter  of  the  name  ot  Yriarte,  who  was  born  in 
Biscay.  IGJ.).  and  who  died  ut  Seville  in  1696,  WSS  eOtt- 
sidered  the  best  landscape-painter  of  his  age. 

FkAKCnco  DiKGo  DK  AiNsAY  Ykiahte,  a  nativc  Cf 
Hueaoa,  publiabad,  in  1612,  '  Tiaaslacion  de  las  Reliqmaa 
de  San  Orendo.  Obispo  de  Aux  f  and  in  19111,  *  Fkindndcm. 
Ecceleneias,  Grandezas,  &c.,  de  la  anlil|Uinma  Ciudad  de 
Huesca.'  Antonio  mentions  that  ha  was  master  of  the 
L:i:iiiimar-school  ot  Huesca,  and  died  JOUttg,  hot  vrithont 
mentioning  the  year  of  his  death. 

{Xoticia  de  la  I'ida  y  Lilrratura  de  Don  Juan  de  yrinrtf, 
prefixed  to  ttia  collection  of  his  works  published  at 
Bfadrid  m  1774;  the  Preface  to  the  CoUeeted  WorhM 
Tomas  de  Yriarte,  published  at  Madrid  in  17H7  ;  Antonio, 
Bibliotheca  de  Hitpania  Xom  ;  Biographie  Univertelle. 
Piirnatelli  published  a  euloKi>tic  Narrative,  and  Joly  a 
notice  of  the  Life  of  Tomas  de  Vnarte.  in  Ww  Hcjjertmre  de 
Littirulurr,  neither  of  which  we  have  seen.) 

YHIEIX.  ST.   rViKNNX,  Hautb.1 

YSSENGEAUX.  [LouUiHAnm.] 

YSTAD.  [SwBDBN.] 

YTTRIA.  [Yttrh'm.] 

YTTRIUM,  a  ])eciiiiKr  metal  discovered  in  the  slate  of 
oxide,  or  earth,  and  named  yttna  ;  it  was  found  by  Ga- 
dolin,  in  17iM,  in  a  mineml  from  Ytterby  in  Hoslagen, 
Sweden ;  this  was  at  first  called  ytterbite,  and  alterwards 
gadoliniUt  by  which  name  it  is  now  generally  known. 

The  metal  was  separated  by  Woehler  from  the  chloride ; 
the  decompoMtion  ia  attended  vrith  a  very  vivid  disengage- 
meiit  of  light  and  heat.  When  the  mass  resultinir  from  the 
decomposition  is  put  mio  water,  the  yttrium  s<paralc5  in 
small  brilliant  scales,  having  a  perlect  metallic  lustre; 
alter  being  washed  and  dried,  it  is  a  brilliant  blackish  grey 
pvwder,  composed  of  small  metallic  scales.  This  crystalline 
aspect  and  metallic  lustre  serve  to  distiiyiiah  it  pufcctly 
from  aluminium  and  glacininm :  when  Nimished  it  also 
assumi's  a  miu  h  deeper  metallic  colour  than  aluminium .  it 
does  not  oxidize  either  |iy  the  action  of  air  or  water,  at 
common  temperatures;  but  when  heateii  to  nclness  in  the 
air,  it  takes  fire,  burns  with  much  splendour,  and  is  con- 
verted  into  vttria.  Yttrium  disBOlves  in  diluted  acids, 
with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen;  when  inunciaed  into  a 
solution  cf  potash,  it  decomposes  vrater,  and  oxidlxa, 
though  not  with  rapidity. 

We  shall  now  briefly  describe  the  minerals  which  con- 
tain yttrium,  or  rather  its  oxide,  yttria. 

Gadoiinilf. — Occurs  crystalline  and  massive.  Primary 
form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  imperfect,  so 
that  its  direction  lias  not  been  ascertained.  Fracture  flat, 
conchoidal,  aooctimea  splintery.  Hardness  6*5  to  7*0. 
Colour  greenish  black,  very  dark.  Streak  greenish  grey. 
Lustre  vitreous,  inclining  to  resinous.  Opaque,  translucent 
on  the  edges.    Specific  gravity  4  2;i8. 

Maisive  Variety. — Amorphous,  structure  compact. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  decrepitates,  if  not  cautiously 
heated,  and  does  not  melt  except  in  small  splinters.  If 
heated  with  precaution  on  charcoal,  it  incandesces  at  once, 
and  its  colour  becomes  paler.  In  nitric  it  ioioa  ita 
colour,  and  gelatinizes. 

Gailolinite  is  found  at  Ytterby  near  Stockholm,  Sttd  at 
oth.  r  places  in  Sweden,  and  also  in  Greenland. 

This  mineral  has  been  repeatedly  analyzed,  and  with 
somewhat  varving  results  *  thus,  it  was  examined  by  Eke* 
berg,  Klaproth,  and  Vauquelin,  without  the  dete^rtion  of 
oxiac  cfccriun.  which  waa  found  by  BancUus^  who  givea 
the  (Mlowing  aa  the  eomporition  of  the  aynMil  from 

nnnhlliu  :-  Silicn.  '24'1G  :  Yttria.  '15  93;  OSidCOf  eoioa^ 
lU'MJ;  oude  of  iron,  11*;^;  mouture,  UOQ. 
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In  a  gpeeimen  from  KararlVet,  Benelias  found  2  per 
oioL  of  glucina,  and  rather  more  than  3  per  cent,  of  lime. 
•  The  followinf^  analyses,  by  (1)  Mr.  (SonnelL  (2)  Dn. 
Ihoatton  and  Steele,  (3)  Mr.  BiiiiiewhOB,  «KUDit  a  touch 
lu|(er  propoitiim  of  gtiam  ffaaa  tet  oMdned  by  Ber 


Silica  .  • 
Yttria 

Chain  otnmn 
Oxide  of  iieB 
Olacina  . 
Manganese  . 
lime  . 


(1) 
27-00 
36-60 
14-33 
14-fiO 
•00 

(H50 


98-83 


(2) 
24-330 
45-330 
4-333 
18-590 
U-000 


■986 


100-169 


(3) 
24-65 
45-20 

4-60 
14-S6 
11-05 


100-55 


Scheerer  has  more  lately  detected  475  per  cent  of  oxide 
of  lanthanium  in  the  ndolinite  from  Hitteite. 

Pketphatt  Yttrta^TanktlUe.— Ocean  erjntallized 
lad  mamve.   Primary  form  a  square  prism.  Cleava|;e 

parallel  to  the  lateral  faces  of  the  primary  crjstal.  Frac- 
ture uneven,  splintery.  Hardness  4  5  to  "j.  Colour  yel- 
lowish brown.  Streak  paK-  brown.  Lustre  resinous. 
Opaque.  Translucent,  in  thin  splinters.  Specific  gravity 
4*557.  Acids  do  not  Mt  vpon  this  mineral.  Before  the 
blowpipe  infuiible  per  m  on  charcoal.  With  borax  dis- 
nlvoe  uowly  into  a  colourless  glam.  It  yields  no  water 
when  heated.  Found  in  Norway.  Analysis  by  Berze- 
Bus : — Phosphoric  add,  33-49  ;  Yltria,  62  58 ;  Oi-phosphate 
of  iron,  3-93. 

ITlrocerite.— Oceurs  crystallised  and  maasive.  Primary 
fena  tho  edw.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardnem.  tcratcht  ti 
lhioir«ii;  and  is  scratched  by  quartz.  Ooloar  violet  blue, 
fCreyiim  Woe,  ^yish  red.  and  greyish  white.  Opaque. 

Specific  gravity  3-447. 

Massive  /^'urje^jM.-Stnicture  granular,  compact.  Before 
the  blowpipe  inlusibU-,  but  loses  its  colour  and  becomes 
white.  Acted  upon  by  acids  and  the  solution  j^ives  a 
precipitate  soluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Found  at 
Finbo  and  Broddbo  in  Sweden.  Andysis  by  Benelius — 
FIttorie  odd,  2M5 ;  Tttria,  8-10 ;  Ondb  of  eerion.  16-45 ; 
Lime,  50  00. 

Cotumbaie  <^  Yttria^  rFaaoosoNrrs.  J 
Titaniate  of  YUria,  ^c.  [Polymigmts.] 
Yttrocoiumbite ;  Yttrotantaiite ;  Yellow  Yltrocoium- 
bile  .-—No  trace  of  crystallisation.  It  is  found  between  fel- 
spu  in  the  state  of  lamellae,  sometimes  in  grains  not  exceed- 
ing tilt  eize  of  a  peppercorn.  The  longitudinal  fracture  of 
the  lamellae  is  foliated,  the  cross-fracture  fine-«ndned. 

Lustre  leeinous  on  the  surface,  vitreous  in  the  flraetnre. 
Colour  yellowish  brown,  accidentally  with  green  spots  or 
stripes.  Streak  white.  Opaque.  Scratches  glass  with 
difficulty,  but  is  ruf  iJMnMf  iCfitdMd  bf  it  Specific 
gravity  5-882. 

Dark  Yttrocoiumbite  occurs  with  the  preceding,  com- 
aottlvin  thin  laminK.  seldom  in  naini.  Fiaetttre'con- 
eboidat  in  one  direction,  fine-grained  in  another.  Lustre 

inlennodiate  between  vitreous  and  resinous  Colour 
brownish  black.  Streak  white.  Very  small  fragments  arc 
translucent,  almost  colourless,  sometimes  a  little  yaHowilh. 
EUtrdnesB  equal  to  that  of  the  preceding. 

Black  Yttrocoiumbite  :—ln^{inci  tnem  of  oyitalliza- 
tiOB.  Fndiue  'fff^Mtr  in  one  diractaoOt  ooane  granular 
in  naottMr.  DiMondnated,  seMom  the  she  of  a  heiel>nut. 
Lwtre  imperfect  metallic.  Opaquo-  Colour  black.  Streak 
grey.  Brittle.  Scratches  Klit<^s.  Spetihc  gravity  6-395. 
(Haidinger,  Mineritlosfy.  vol.  lu.,  p.  173.) 

AnalyMs  of  the  above  by  lierzeliu^ 

a   YeUow.  & 


Columbic  acid  60-124 
l^ngstieneid  l-OM 
Tttna  29-780 

Lime  0-500 

Oxide  of  uranium  6-622 
Oxide  of  iron  1*155 


58-50 
l'» 

29-90 
3-29 

3-23 
2-72 


Browo. 

51-815 

2-  592 
38-516 

3-  200 

'i-m 

0  555 


Blark. 

57  00 
8-25 
20-25 
6-25 

0  50 
350 


99-225      99-89      97  848      96  75 
Before  tbe  blow-pipe  they  are  aU  infusible  oer  but 

decrepitate  and  acquire  a  lighter  colour.  TnejaiB  not 

ectod  upon  by  acids. 
The  above  minerals  all  occur  at  Ytlei1)J»  and  in  the 

nci|dibourhood  of  Fahlun  in  Sweden. 

c  No.  im 


Having  described  the  properties  of  yttrium  and  tbo 
minerals  from  which  it  is  obtained,  we  shall  briefly  italo 
the  nature  of  some  of  its  compounds. 

Ojodt  Yttrimn;  YUria.— TiuM  compound,  wMf 
c  lassed  oniony ^  **'^'**  ^  ^  known  compound  of 
the  elements  of  which  it  consists ;  and  it  existji  as  such 
combined  with  other  earths  and  acids  in  the  minerals  above 
described.  The  properties  of  yttria  are, — that  it  ib  colour- 
less, insipid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  infusible  ;  it  is  heavier 
than  baiytes,  its  specific  ^vity  being  4  842 ;  it  is  per* 
fectly  insoluble  in  the  caustic  alkalis,  but  the  alkabne  car> 
bonates,  and  especially  carbonate  of  ammoida,^HMOlvo  it, 
and  it  is  prednUated  from  solution  by  the  fernH^ranide  of 
potsMium.   It  lias  no  action  on  vegetable  colours. 

It  appears  to  consist  of— - 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  •  8 
One  equivalent  of  yttnnm    .  82 


Equivalent 


40 


It  ie  the  only  onde  of  yttrium  known. 

Chloride  of  Yttrium  is  obtained  by  passing  dry  chlorine 
^fas  over  a  mixture  of  yttria  and  charcoal,  heated  to  redness 
fn  a  purielain  lube.  It  ha.s  the  form  of  white  brilliant 
needles,  which  easily  melt  into  a  crystalline  mass.  It  is 
volatile,  dissolves  in  water  with  the  extrication  of  much 
heat,  and  speedily  deliqueeces  in  the  air.  When  yttrium 
is  heated  in  chlorine  gaa,  H  bunu^  and  the  renilt  is  alee 
chloride  of  yttrium. 

Sulphuret  of  Yttrium  is  formed  when  the  metal  is 
heated  in  the  vapour  of  sulphur;  the  resulting  compound 
H  of  a  grey  colour,  and  is  insoluble  in  water,  mi  is  decom< 
posed  qf  neidi  with  tlM  ovolntioa  of  inlplmnittvl  lifdiogMi 


PhosphurH  ^  Yttrium  is  obtained  when  the  motal  k 
heated  in  the  vapour  of  phosphorus ;  combustion  ensuce, 
and  the  compound  fomed  is  of  a  greyish  t>laok  colour, 
which,  when  put  into  water,  gives  out  phcephnrcttodlifdiD- 

gen  gas. 

Yttria  and  Acids  combine  to  form  salts  of  yttria. 

Sulphate  of  Yttria  crystallizes  readily.  The  crystals  are 
colourless  ;  tnejrdinolve  with  remarkable  slowness  in  water, 
which  is  however  capable  of  taking  up  about  1  -30th  of  its 
weight  When  strongly  heated,  sulphate  of  yttria  is  de- 
composed, the  whole  of  the  acid  bcinix  expelled. 

Nitrate  cf  Yttria  is  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion of  a  suhition  uf  the  salt;  the  ciyrtals  iHl  flOlmMlms 
and  extremely  deliquescent.  « 

Carbonate  qf  Yttria  is  a  white  flocky  predpitate,  whioh 
is  slightly  soltible  in  water  contsining  esnonie  add. 

The  properties  of  the  salts  of  yttria  arer-^hat  thdr  taste 
is  astringent  and  sweet;  thnr  dcarify  is  greater  than 
that  of  roost  earthy  salts,  and,  unlike  most  salts  of  this 
kind,  they  are  prerlpitated  by  terrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium ;  pota»h  produces  a  white  precipitate  in  them,  which 
an  excess  does  not  rcdissnlve ;  but  the  carbonated  alkalis, 
and  especially  that  of  ammonia,  redtssolve  the  precipitate 
at  first  formed,  when  added  in  considerable  exeesi. 

YUCATA'N  is  a  republic  in  America,  situated  on  the 
Mexican  isthmus,  and  extending  nearly  over  the  whole  of 
tlie  peninsula  of  the  same  name.  It  lies  between  17^  and 
22*  N.  lat.,  and  between  80"  40'  and  82"  10*  W.  lone.  It 
exteniis  about  .320  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  180 
miles  from  east  to  west,  ami  its  surface  may  be  about 
57.000  smiare  milcB»  or  Bomewliat  Icm  Ohui  ttmt  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

The  peidnsulaof  Yuest&n  is  surrounded  on  the  west  and 
north  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  east  tiy  'hat  portion 
of  the  Caribbean  Sea  which  i.s  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Gull"  of  Honduras.  Tlie  republic  ol  Yucal.^n  borders  on 
the  south-ca-st  on  the  Englisn  settlement  of  Honduras  or 
Balize,  but  the  bouiKlary-line  between  ttmn  has  never 
been  defined,  nor  is  it  neeeesaiy  for  the  ntessnt,  as  it  nms 
throngh  a  country  which  ie  never  virited  by  whites,  and 
perhaps  not  inhaoited  by  a  native  tribe.  The  same  obser- 
vation applies  to  the  boutlu  rn  bound.irv  -line  ol  Vucathn. 
where  it  borders  on  Guatemala,  the  most  northern  slate 
of  Central  America.  This  line  runs  through  a  country 
inhabited  by  a  native  trit>e,  called  the  LMnndenc%  wIm 
avoid  ail  communication  with  Eorannn  settler^  and 
do  not  adn^  fbrdgnae  among  them.  It  is  supposed  tiwt 
this  boundary-line  m  formed  partly  by  the  course  of  the 
river  S.  Pedro,  a  tributary  of  the  (Jsumasinta :  but  the 
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of  thit  hv«r  u  fuf  imomMif  kMMik  Oa  tiie 
Muth-west  of  Yuoatfcn  in  Uw  lf«d«Hi  ibtw  of  Qii«pft 

and  Tal;a-s<  0,  and  here  too  it  appearu  that  the  boundary  is 
oot  exactly  fixed.  It  u  partly  Ibrmed  by  the  river  Usuma- 
data,  but  lies  mainly  between  the  principal  branch  of  that 
imr  Mid  its  Mm  wnich  ii  oadled  Paluada.  It  aeeou  to 
twfldmto  on  tb«  diorw  of  the  Gulf  of  Mesiooi  ■!  Um 
Heights  of  St.  Oabnel  (near  82»  W  W.  long.)- 

Coast  and  Ilarbourt. — From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Heights  ol  St.  Gabriel  a  low,  swampy,  and  woudtd  shore 
•xtendstothe  western  entrance  of  the  Laguoade  Tenmnos. 
Hm  Laguna  is  about  tiO  milM  long  ftom  west  to  east,  and 
■on  thMi  30  milta  wkl*  «a  u  wtitf*.  M  U  MotivM 
wvml  iMg*  m«n,  taaanff  which  w«  thi  Rio  PaliMda 
and  the  Pacaitan  or  Batcap,  its  water*  are  salt  only  in  the 
dry  season,  and  hardly  bruckisli  in  the  wet  season.  It 
seems  to  be  deep  enouf^h  fur  the  larger  siic  of  ships;  but 
it  is  only  navigafed  by  vessels  of  from  IS  to  30  tons,  which 
■re  also  flat-bottomed  on  account  of  the  shoals  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  PaUsada,  as  the  countiy  oontiguotts  to 
the  banks  of  that  riTcr  alone  yields  any  atittl*  of  com- 
merce.    The  Laguna  is  separated   from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  by  two  islands,  of  which  the  western  is  called 
Carmen  and  the  eastern  Puerto  Heal.    Carmen  is  abuiit 
M  milaa  long*  anil  Puerto  Roal  18  miles  loofk  but  their 
Hldlh  Is  not  mtad.  The  wealenentriiMO  of  ibt  Laguna, 
between  tho  mf**^—^  and  the  western  •atranity  of 
Carmen,  conatitatei  the  harbour  of  the  town  of  Laguna. 
The:  anchorai^L-  is  shoal,  but  safe,  and  easy  of  accees  for 
Ttianli  not  drawing  more  tlian  12  or  13  feet  of  water 
NolUng  ii  stated  respecting  the  two  other  entrances  of 
At  bgooo,  whioh  an  wwt  and  «art  of  Puerto  aeaL 

From  the  etsteni  ortremity  offlie  Laguna  do  Tmiriiioi 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Champoton  the  coast  is  low, 
swampy,  and  overgrown  with  high  trees,  but  north  of  the 
river  it  is  well  defined,  several  feet  above  water-mark,  and 
ia  ooinpowd  of  low  limestone  rocks.  It  runs  in  nearly  an 
wtnkm  Uno  to  Panta  Palma:  on  tUa  ooast-line,  tiMid> 
ing  more  than  100  milev  there  are  only  two  harhMMb  OM 
at  Cam  peachy  wid  the  other  at  a  plaee  eallcd  Boeou.  Hie 
harbour  of  Campeachy  is  shallow,  and  vetisels  which  draw 
I  than  six  feet  are  obliged  to  anchor  nearly  three  miles 
itlMahoit:  flMtorBoooMia€id^viMbr««tiliag 


the  weetem  portion  of  Am  nofOiern  oomI  |^  low.  It  is 

mostly  ovcrflowi'd  during  the  wet  season,  and  even  in  the 
dry  season  m  partly  occupied  by  lagoons  and  swamps. 
The  greater  part  of  it  l^  ovurcrown  by  low  bushes.  This 
low  tract  extends  eighteen  miles  inland,  at  the  back  of 
tlie  town  of  Sisal,  so  that  a  causeway  has  been  made 
MMa  iu  iMMlins  ft«m  Siial  to  lieiida.  the  capital  of 
Hht  repttUie.  Tlie  port  of  fliaal  ia  only  an  open  nad- 
stead,  and  large  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  more  than 
two  miles  from  the  Rhore.  It  would  seem  that  along  this 
coast  as  tu  east  as  BQ"  W.  long,  good  anchorage  is  nlwass 
foaad  at  the  distance  of  betsveen  two  and  three  miles  from 
ttM  land.  At  aome  distance  east  of  89*  W.  long,  the 
QOaat  is  lined  by  sand-hills,  which  rise  from  SO  to  100  feet 
above  the  tea,  and  at  a  few  places  higher.  These  hills  are 

J)artly  overgrown  with  bushes.  A  series  of  such  hills 
orms  a  tongue  of  land,  which  separates  a  narrow  arm 
called  lUo  Lagartoe  fVom  the  main  body  of  the  sea.  It 
doaa  not  amMar  that  ttua  nairaw  na  ia  aangahla,  nor  is  it 
rtatad  whefnor  ttott  ia  Mfe  andionga  alOBg  Oils  coast 
west  of  Cape  Catoehc.  In  approaching  this  cape  the  sand- 
hills di-^appear,  and  are  replaced  by  a  low  tract  mostly 
covered  with  swamps  and  cut  up  by  small  lagooni.  But 
in  this  part  the  low  tract  is  overgrown  with  trees  rising  to 
180  Am.  The  itself  is  km  and  lined  hj  a  succession 
ofnaitovaad  low  isLandStlilrafrbMeanraradwith  high  trees. 
The  tiilanes  between  fms  cape  and  Ckbo  d«  S.  Antonio 

in  Cuba,  where  is  the  strrut  which  connects  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  with  the  Caribbean  Sea,  is  nearly  IfjO  miles. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  Cape  Catocbe  to 
20*  1 1'  N.  lat.  is  well  defined,  and  not  quite  so  low  and 
swampy.  At  some  places  there  are  aand-hiHs  20  feet  high, 
which  are  here  and  there  clothed  with  stunted  bushes.  At 
other  places  there  is  a  sandy  beach,  backed  by  level  ground 
thickly  covered  with  trees  attaining  a  height  from  50  to 
lOO  feet.  At  20"  II'  the  shore  is  lined  for  three  miles  by 
white  perpendicular  cliffs,  about  80  feet  high,  whioh  seem 
to  aonstituta  the  termination  of  a  ridge  «  bi|^  ground 

SmtIIi  oTtbasa  ««i  aia  two 


wide  and  lam  iaials  callail  imnmm  Bay 
Santo  Bajr.  Thcv  |iMrtiali  1«  ndlee  into  the 

have  barricr-reeu  aoroSS  lBb»  neater  part  of  their  entraJlee. 
They  constitute  two  well<sheTtered  reef-harboura,  but  can 
only  be  entered  by  vessels  drawing  from  7  to  8  feet  water. 
The  surrounding  country  is  low,  and  thickly  wooded. 
From  Santo  Espirittt  Bay  a  low  unbroken  coast  extends 
southward  to  tha  ehannel  north  of  Ambergris  Cay.  This 
Cay  lies  before  the  entrance  of  Ambergris  Bav,  a  l««roon 
extending  about  70  miles  from  south  to  north,  with  an 
average  width  of  10  miles.  It  has  not  more  than  from 
5  to  12  feet  water  on  a  soft  muddv  bottom.  The  smsjl 
vessels  which  nanrig^  it  are  aheftered  on  their  ray^e 
to  Balize  by  the  nomerons  laiii  which  Une  this  part  ot  the 
coast  of  Yi:r  atan,  and  thus  the  inhabitants  of  thia  Met 
are  compelled  to  trade  Ih  the  English  settlement.  Tlie 
shores  of  this  lagoon  arc  low,  thickly  wooded  with  man- 
grove and  other  trees,  and  cut  up  by  lakes,  streamleta,  and 
riv^.  The  largest  river  is  the  Kio  Hondo,  which  constt- 
atutes  the  boundary  bstwasa  YaoaMa  and  Um  Ii^^ih 
settlement.  [Balizr.] 

South  of  Cape  Catoche  there  are  several  islands  Ths* 
of  Mugeresis  4  miles  from  the  mainland,  5  miles  \onu:,  ar.- 
somewhat  more  than  half  a  mile  broad.  It  nses  into  i 
hill  80  iiMt  high,  covatod  with  treea.  Between  it  and  the 
maitdand  Is  good  anehorsgs  with  9  Mbom*  water.  The 
island  of  Cancun  is  a  narrow  slip  composod  of  aan 
scarcely  lialf  a  mile  wide,  and  about  Smiles  hi  its 
length,  stretching  out  like  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  and  en- 
closing a  lagoon  between  it  and  the  mainland,  from  which 
it  is  separated  only  tnr  a  boat-channel.  The  island  of  CozuoMi 
is  98  inilcslong  teni  nMtb^  to  soatlMt,  and  7 
wide,  n  in  level,  and  eomcd  with  Mnatt  tinan,  wrhsss 
tops  are  about  70  feet  above  the  sea.  The  channel  between 
this  island  and  the  mainland  i«  lU  miles  vride  and  very 
deep,  as  its  bottom  was  not  reached  wifh  200  fathoms  of  line. 

i^ikfin^  X>«aertfrt»off.---YuGatim  contains  two  renooi, 
qnUa  dHftrant  In  soO,  tetiUty,  prodnetions,  ai^  coltiw 
tton.  But  as  the  country  has  aAf  lately  been  viailod  If 
persons  who  have  published  their  travela,  we  MW  dH 
unable  to  determine  the  extent  of  these  two  regions.  It 
iii,  however,  evident  that  the  centre  of  Yucatin  is  not 
traversed,  as  Humboldt  vras  led  to  believe,  by  a  chain  of 
hills  running  fkom  soutlvwest  to  north-east.  rMaxiCAa 
Statbs,  vol.  vTm  p.  1S0.1  Tha  tow  tidgea  af  oImM 


Statbs,  vol.  vTm  p.  ISO.]  Tha  tow  titeea  m  oImM 

ground  which  occur  do  not  lie  in  that  onallai^  MT  Sn 
thev-  in  the  middle  of  the  peninsula. 

From  the  few  and  isolated  facts  which  have  come  to  o»it 
knowledge,  it  appears  that  the  Une  of  demarcation  bctweai 
the  two  regions  begins  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico^  aanrtte 
mouth  of  tne  nver  Champoton,  and  stretohaa  aoma  tti 
peninsnla  to  90"  11'  N.  lat.,  where  the  Bay  of  BoadoM  b 
fined  with  elevated  cliffs.  In  the  country  north  of  tiii 
line  there  is  neither  river,  rivulet,  nor  spring.  This  is  tatBf 
to  be  accounted  for,  as  the  subsoil  consists  of  a  thick  bti 
of  limestone  intermixed  with  alidous  matter.  The  soii 
which  oovcis  the  Baastone  Is  tidn.  Though  the  rains  sit 
very  abundant  during  the  rainy  season,  the  soil  abaorbs  flM 
whole  quantity  which  falls,  and  prevents  the  vr&ters  frow 
uniting  and  forming  watercourses  or  springs.  In  tht 
depressions  some  water  is  collected  in  temporary  ponds, 
which  however  are  soon  dried  up.  This  circumstance 
wonU  tandsff  tha  conaAgr  nnit  ar  thehab^^M  of 
man  and  iMiat  If  tiian  were  thA  ttany  wns.  thitf  an 
formed  by  openings  in  the  s\irface,  from  100  to  300  feet  wide, 
and  from  GO  to  100  feet  deep,  which  have  more  or  less  a 
circular  form.  At  the  bottom  of  these  sonatos  or  cenatos, 
as  they  are  called,  is  a  pond  from  10  to  20  feet  deep^ 
taining  clear  and  pore  vrater.  Aooording  to  the 
of  the  inhabitants,  these  wells  are  fied  by  soUai 
rivers ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  a  eorant  haa 
observed  in  any  of  them.  Tliese  sonatos  are  more  com- 
mon in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  than  in  the  vicinity  rf 
the  sea,  where  they  are  in  most  places  replaced  by  artifi- 
cial tanks.  The  surface  of  this  region  a  a  level  plain, 
slightly  undulatmg,  and  it  is  only  In  a  few  places  that  it 
becomes  hilly.  There  are  two  ridges  of  high  ground.  One 
lies  at  the  back  of  the  town  of  Campeachy,  which  is  at  its 
base,  and  in  extending  northward  it  recedes  fttmi  the  sea- 
shore, and  rises  until  it  reaches  the  height  of  SOO  feet  in 
the  Sierra  Alta  near  Tecax.  The  other  elevated  ridge 
erOBMS  90^  N.  lat  obUqucly,  eitendhy  abont  UH)  auks 
from  noitiipwait  tc  souttMarti  IttiiMuauiftMMMlHia 
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high  hilli,  and  where  it  has  boen  crossed  bv  travellers  it  is 
about  10  miles  wide.  The  soil  of  this  region  is  generally 
thin,  and  or  moderate  fertility ;  but  it  produces  nearly  all 
thegnint,  fruita. ud  pluti  wkuch  are  coltinted  ia  tb« 
WflK  IndiM,  by  nMBi  of  ifrinlkm,  ftnr  wMch  purpoN  the 
water  is  drawn  by  machinery  from  the  tanks  or  sonatos,  and 
spread  over  the  adjacent  country.  But  aa  only  a  compara^ 
lively  small  portion  of  thr  country  can  he  irrit^atea,  the 
larger  portion  lies  waste,  and  is  overgrown  by  stuoted  trees, 
the  tou  not  being  deep  enough  for  the  growth  of  hb-ge 
trees.  The  lower  tracts  in  the  depressions,  woieb  preserve  a 
growth  of  grass  during  the  greater  part  of  the  ory  season, 
are  used  as  pasture-grounds  for  cattle. 

The  southern  part  of  Yucat4n  exhibits  a  different  cha- 
racter. It  must  however  be  observed,  that  we  are  only 
•Aqiwinted  with  «  souUl  portion  of  this  region,  tht  intwior 
hftving  never  been  Tislted  by  travellers  or  Httlen  of 
European  origin.  We  know  only  the  tract  borderinr  on 
the  two  gulfs.  Tlie  country  bordering  on  the  Guli  of 
Mexico  and  surrounding  tlie  Laguna  de  Terminos,  is  a 

6 art  of  the  plain  which  is  drained  by  the  lower  course  of 
le  river  Usumasinta.  Its  smface  is  a  dead  level,  and  the 
•oil  i»  •Iluvial.  As  the  rvrw  which  traverse  it  are  nnch 
swollen  during  the  rainy  seiaon,  the  greater  put  of  the 
plain  is  inundated  for  several  months  of  the  year,  which 
renders  its  cultivation  difficult  and  almost  impoissible. 
Hence  it  is  found  that  only  a  few  tracts  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rio  Faliaida  and  oo  the  Rio  Champotoo,  which  are 
more  elevated  and  not  sab}eet  to  iwmilttiOD,  are  cul- 
tivated,  and  produce  maize,  plantains,  yams,  and  some 
vegetables.  There  are  some  plantations  of  cocoa  and 
bu^'ar.  Vanilla  and  indic;o  are  stated  to  be  common 
in  the  woods,  which  cover  the  whole  plain;  the  woods 
consist  of  large  trees,  among  which  the  logwood  is  very 
alwadant.  Nearly  all  tba  i%wood  corwuaed  ia  Eiwope 
and  Amerioa  ii  ORNigtit  frotn  these  fbreili.  Ttie  ttn- 
healthiness  of  this  tract  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great 
abundance  of  water,  and  the  great  heat  ia  summer.  It  is  not 
known  how  far  this  low  country  extends  eastward  ;  but  it 
is  stated  that  about  30  miles  from  the  Laguna  de  Terminos 
the  rivers  of  8.  Pedro  and  of  Facaitun  are  united  by  a 
natural  canal  running  nearly  north  and  south,  and  it  is 
prol>ab)e  that  this  natural  canal  oecun  where  the  country 
begins  to  rise  higher  and  is  above  the  reaeh  of  inundation. 
The  country  on  the  shores  of  the  Galf  of  Honduras  and 
surrounding  Ambergris  Bay  is  similar  in  its  natural 
featuMM^  UM  fertiJityt  and  prodttcttoos,  but  it  doea  not 
appear  to  bo  to  generally  subject  to  inundation,  and  it  is 
leas  unhealthy. 

Riven. — Tne  lower  course  of  the  Usumasinta  [Mexican 
Statks,  vol.  XV.,  p.  150]  touches  the  southern  boundary  of 
YuGaUia,  and  sends  off  one  of  its  arms,  Uie  Rio  Palisada, 
«Ueli  travcrsos  the  plain,  and,  after  a  couiee  of  about  100 
Milei  northwards,  mils  into  the  Laguna  de  Terminos. 
This  river  is  about  200  ytrds  wide,  and  deep  enough  for 
large  vessels,  but  at  its  mouth  there  are  extensive  uioals, 
%vhich  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  use  flat-bottomed  river 
barges  or  bungot  of  from  IS  to  30  tons.  The  Pacaitun  or 
£atcan  is  also  stated  to  be  navigable  to  a  considefablo 
•stent,  but  it  is  not  nafigated,  as  there  appear  to  be  no 
ajn"icu!tural  settlements  on  its  banks.  It  runs  westwards 
and  falls  into  the  eastern  part  of  the  lacuna  de  Terminos. 
Tlie  Cliampoton  River,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  navi|i^ble  15  miles,  and  is  also  navigated  by  river  barges 
as  larg^  as  those  used  on  the  Rio  Palisada. 

The  Rio  Hondo,  whieh  iSdla  into  Ambergris  Bay,  and 
sflparaleaTueatAn  Itom  the  British  settlements,  is  stated 
to  run  150  miles  by  the  river's  course,  and  to  be  navigable 
to  a  great  distance,  but  there  are  no  settlements  on  its 
banlu.  The  Rio  San  JoeeA  which  also  falls  into  Ambernis 
Bav,  is  navieable  for  small  veesols  to  the  town  of  Baeafar, 
a  dManoeoriOniile«lhMnilaiao«lb,tiidlbtbo«teaoon- 
aiderable  way  farther  up. 

Climate.— -Qyu  knowledge  of  the  ohmate  of  this  country 
is  verj'  scanty.  No  meteorological  observations  have  been 
published.  The  dry  season  lasts  from  October  to  the 
beginrii^Ofllb^cDIlt  even  during  this  part  of  the  year 
ahowaif  aw  Mt  nft.  Ia  the  wet  s«Mpn,  firani  May  to 
Oelobor,  th«  tthM  an  very  froqnent  and  often  heavy.  It 
is  stated  that  they  are  much  lighter  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea  than  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula.  The  heat  is  very 
great  all  the  year  round;  even  in  January  the  ther- 
mometer fiieqaently  rises  to  80°.  In  winter  the  north 


winds  blow  with  great  force,  and  the  shinpint;  is  obliged 
to  leave  the  roadsteads  of  Campeachy  and  Sual,  and  to  seek 
the  wide  sea.  At  Campeachy  a  regular  sucaearioii  of  aaa 
and  land  brooMi  ia  mai«aatd»batintiatlMiMMPWl> 
of  Ihed^rtt  lathe  W««t Indies.  The knd-braen Inowi 
In  the  morning  and  the  sca-hreeze  in  the  evening,  and  at 
noon  it  is  csJra  and  insuppi  rtably  sultry.  During  the 
rainy  season  the  places  near  the  sea-coast  are  unhealthy, 
but  in  general  tiie  countiy  is  more  healthy  than  other 
countries  of  America  betwoen  the  tropics. 

Pnxfuc/tofw.— Maize,  yams,  and  nlantains  are  cultivated, 
but  only  for  home  consumption.  Nearly  all  the  vegetables 
and  fruit-trees  of  the  West  Indies  are  found  here,  but  Ihey 
are  cultivated  with  little  attention.   Sugar  and  cotton  are 

Kown.  The  cotton  is  of  the  best  quality,  the  dry  soil 
uu;  vary  iavourable  to  its  oultivation,  but  hitherto  it  has 
not  been  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  yield  an  artielo  of 
export.  A  land  of  aloe,  called  henekin,  is  cultivated 
[  to  a  conndersble  extent.  Its  fibres  are  used  in  making 
ropes,  and  constitute  an  article  of  export  under  tllO  BUBO 
of  SimI  hemp.   It  goes  to  North  America. 

AD  tht  dnaastic  animab  of  Burope  are  bred,  and  cattle 
are  numeMaa;  ox-hid«a  IM  one  of  the  principal  artidee 
of  export  There  are  iSmt  wild  eattk,  which  sre  derived 
fh>m  the  domestic  ones.  Of  the  larger  wild  animals  only 
deer  are  mentioned,  and  deeMkins  are  exported.  The 
rivers,  especially  the  Rio  Palisada,  abound  in  alligators 
and  fiaht  and  the  adiacent  seas  in  sharks.  Both  alligaton 
and  sharks  are  used  as  food  by  the  lower  classes.  Bbm 
are  very  numerous  in  the  bushes  and  woods  of  the  northtlB 
region,  and  both  wax  and  honey  are  exported. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  any  metals  are  found :  the  lin^ 
stone  rocks  supply  excellent  building»materials,  and  all 
the  pubUe  buUaingi  lad  lufir  pmnm  hooaea  an  mdo 
of  it. 

PbyMftrfAm  cmif  JMlaMf<»tft.*->Aeearffing  to  the  census 

taken  in  1793,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
358,261,  hut  after  that  time  a  considerable  increase  took 
nlace,  and  in  1K()3  Humboldt  thought  that  it  could  not  be 
less  than  465,800.  This  number  is  repeated  by  modem 
writers,  though  probal>ly  the  incfoaie  of  late  nas  been 
considerable,  as  this  country  has  not  experienced  the 
effects  of  the  civil  wars  which  desolated  the  other  Mexican 
States,  and  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  free  com« 
merce.  Probably  the  population  at  present  does  not  fall 
short  of  600.000. 

The  ponilatioa  flooatsbi  of  the  defendants  of  Spaniards 
and  a  nanon  of  aborigineB  called  the  Mayas.  The  pro- 
portion between  these  two  races  is  by  some  stated  to  be 
as  1  to  4,  by  others  as  1  to  5.  In  this  estimate  tliose  of 
mixed  blood  appear  to  be  included  in  the  first  class. 
Though  in  their  principal  features  the  Ma>M  do  not  differ 
from  the  Indians  of  North  America,  tlM^  are  eoawwhat 
shorter  and  stouter,  and  their  limbs  are  more  muscular. 
The  two  races  inhabiting  Yucatin  are  less  distinct  in  their 
social  relations  from  one  another  than  in  the  other  coun- 
tries which  were  once  subject  to  Spain.  Though  the 
whites  are  the  chief  landed  proprietors,  the  majority 
of  the  Mayas  seem  to  be  poaieased  of  loiaU  trwets  of 
land,  and  tracts  are  still  without  ownara.  TMe  eir* 
cumstanoe  bnngs  the  aborigines  nearly  to  a  level  with  the 
lower  classes  of  the  whites,  except  tnat  the  Mayas  con 
stitute  the  working  clas.«,  either  as  agricultural  labourers, 
menial  servants,  or  mechanics.  In  some  parts  however 
the  nature  of  the  country  has  introduced  a  peculiar  kind 
of  servitude,  which  is  not  found  anywhere  else.  Where 
the  aonatoa  or  natmal  wells,  are  numerous,  and  yield  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  the  aborigines  are  independent, 
as  it  does  not  appear  that  the  whites  have  acquired  any 
exduaivc  right  to  theee  wells.  But  in  other  parts  of  the 
eonntiy,  where  such  wells  are  raw  or  wanting,  men  and 
beasts  woidd  perish  in  the  diy  season  if  no  care  w«n 
taken  far  the  pfeservation  of  water.  Hence  the  large  pro- 
prietors  have  constructed  on  each  of  their  numerous 
estates  large  tanks  and  reservoirs  at  great  expense,  as  th4^ 
are  frequently  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep ;  and  this 
creates  a  relation  with  the  Indian  population  which  places 
the  pradrietor  somowhat  in  the  positioa  of  a  laid  iuid«i 
the  old  Mndal  qrstem.  Tba  Mhyas  are  obliged  to  atjhMlk 
themselves  to  some  estate  which  can  supply  their  want  of 
water;  and  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  using  the  tanlo^ 
they  come  under  certain  obligatiam  of  aerv  ice  to  the  master. 
The  Mayaa  attached  to  such  estates  are  of  two  cissies^ 
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racarot,  or  tenders  of  cattle  and  horses,  who  are  properly 
agricultural  servants,  and  receive  wages  and  a  weekly 
sflowsnce  of  maiie ;  and  labra/hre*,  or  labourers,  who  are 
■Iw  called  Ammtm,  from  their  oblintion  to  work  for  the 
narter  without  pay  on  Lunei,  or  Mondaya,  in  considera- 
tion of  their  usin^  the  water  of  the  estate.  These  last 
eonttitute  the  great  bodv  of  the  Indians;  and  they  are 
obliged,  when  they  marry  and  have  families,  and  of  course 
ue  more  water,  to  clear  a  certain  extent  of  ground  and 
to  jiluit  it  with  maiie  for  the  maiter.  Thejr  aie  also 
oblind  to  woik  on  other  days  of  the  week,  bat  then  they 
leennre  llxed  Wapes.  Thfse  Indians  RTC.  however  not  to  l)e 
compared  with  the  gleLse  adscripti  of  Europe,  as  they 
may  Itave  their  master  whenever  they  please,  pro- 
vided they  are  not  in  debt  to  him,  which  however  is  rarely 
the  QMe.  When  they  owe  a  debt  to  the  proprietor,  the 
newmuter  to  whom  flugr  attach  themselvei  muit  pajr  thia 
debt  before  the  Tndhms  are  discharged  teem  their  former 
maister.  This  arrangement  secures  to  the  Indians  good 
treatment  from  their  masters,  as  the  large  landed  proprietors 
are  always  striving  to  increase  the  number  of  labourers 
attached  to  their  property.  The  Maya  languMe  is  the 
only  one  which  is  spoken  by  the  Infiani,  and  all  the  whites 
have  acquired  it. 

The  aborigines  of  Yucatftn  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  civilization  when  the  Spaniards  arrived  there  in 
1517.  They  wore  cotton  dresses,  and  lived  in  houses  built 
of  stone,  ft  cannot  yet  be  determined  if  the  ruins  of  those 
cxteoKve  tnd eamptttous  buildingt,  wliioh  have  lately  been 
Recovered  in  sereral  parts  of  the  eomitiy,  were  erected  by 
the  race  which  still  iiiliabits  the  country,  or  by  a  more  an- 
tient  OHL"  which  lias  become  extinct.  The  most  remark- 
able and  be^i  preserved  of  the  ruins  which,  up  to  1842, 
have  been  discovered,  are  situated  at  Uxmal,  south-west 
of  Herida,  and  about  12  miles  from  the  sea,  and  atChi- 
chen,  about  12  miles  west  of  VaUadolid.^  The  present 
generation  does  not  appear  to  he  inlMor  in  ciTiluation 
to  their  ancestors  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  still  generally  live  in  houses  built  of  stone,  and  wear 
a  decent  cotton  dress. 

Mantifacturet. — The  cotkm-cloth  generally  worn  by  the 
Indhms  and  lower  elaaMe  of  whitea  waa.  tul  lately,  only 
made  in  the  families,  but  recently  a  cotton  manufactory 
with  steam-engines  has  been  established  at  Valladolid. 
Other  manufactures  do  not  exist.  In  some  plaCM  the 
Mayas  make  hats  from  the  leaf  of  a  palm,  which  are  ex- 
ported to  the  neighbouring  countries  fiomCampeachy,  and 
m  the  United  Stirfce  are  known  as  Campeachy  hats.  Sack- 
cloth made  by  the  country-people  is  exported. 

C'jinmrrrc. — The  commerce  of  Yucatan  is  very  limited. 
None  of  its  agricultural  products  yield  articles  of  export, 
except  the  Sisal  hemp.  The  inaniilactured  articles  are 
Campeachy  hats  and  sackcloth.  The  most  important 
aiticm  are  derived  from  the  forests,  as  loj^ood,  deer- 
skins, wax,  and  honey.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
English  and  French  manufactured  goods  W<1  spic*a> 
brought  from  the  East  Iiulii  s. 

Eaucaiion. — The  Yucatanos  have  shown  some  taste  for 
<iterary  pursuits.  There  are  two  colleges ;  one  at  Merida, 
called  Minerra  Ck>Ilegei  and  another  in  Campeachy.  The 
latter  has  nt  proftMsora,  and  in  10tt  there  were  86  indents, 
besides  13  more  who  were  on  the  foundation.  There  are 
also  schools  for  llie  lower  classes,  but  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  their  condition. 

Political  Divinont  and  7bur/t«.— Yucatfcn  is  divided  into 
five  departmcnto  and  eighteen  diitricla,  and  eontaina  2)6 
townships. 

Merida,  the  eajntal,  is  36  miles  from  Itsport  GRsal,  which 

IS  to  the  north-west  of  it,  and  is  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  republic.  It  is  about  25  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and 
built  upon  the  ruins  of  an  Indian  town,  which  wa.s  dehtroved 
by  the  Spaniards.  The  streets  are  of  good  width,  and  laid 
oat  at  right  angles  to  one  another.  The  side-walks  are 
four  feet  wide,  and  paved  with  rough  stone.  The  houses 
are  well  buiH  oif  stone,  and  uniform  in  their  appearance. 
The  roofs  are  flat  and  the  exterior  finished  with  stucco. 
The  middle  of  the  streets  is  lowest,  forming  a  passage  to 
carry  off  the  water.  After  heavy  rains  the  streets  are 
flooded  to  the  edge  of  the  walksi  and  for  some  hours  nearly 
impamable.  Tkefs  are  Ave  fine  squares,  the  principal  St 
which  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  vid  surrounded  by  the 
eathedral,  the  bishop's  palace,  government-house,  and  the 
dwdlaciofthaweyttiert  oilfiena.    The  «th«diml  isa 


vast  structure,  and  built  in  the  best  style  of  tiie  sixteenth 
centuiy.  There  are  also  thirteen  other  churches  within 
the  city  and  the  suburbs,  and  thnr  are  in  general  well 
built.   None  of  the  other  public  baUdittgtaie  remarkaUe. 

The  population  is  stated  to  exceed  20,000  individuals,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  Indians  and  half-breeds.  Sisal  ha* 
about  KXX)  inhabitants,  almost  all  Indians  :  from  this  port 
are  exported  hemp,  sackcloth,  ox-hides,  deer-«kina,  and 
wax. 

Valladolid  is  a  eonaiderabh  town  in  thtt  tntenor,  with 
more  than  15,000  hihabttants.  In  the  district  north  of  this 

place  the  best  cotton  is  grown,  and  lately  (1834)  a  cotton 
manufacture  has  been  established.  It  has  a  very  t>eauti- 
ful  cathedral.  The  dinate  is  oonsidcfed  thn  henitluMt  in 

Yucatan. 

Campeachy,  on  the  Golf  of  HadeOk  is  entirely  built  of  a 
calcareous  none,  and  stands  upon  a  foundatum  of  tbe 
same  safastance,  which  contains  subterraneoua  esTems  of 

great  extent,  which  have  evidently  been  made  by  the  hand  | 
of  man.    Probably  they  owe  their  existence  to  the  buikl- 
ing  materials  which  have  been  got  from  them.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  inmilai^  and  have  not  the  clesa 
appearance  of  those  of  Merida.    Most  of  the  prtTste 
houses  have  one  story.     Tin-  public  buildings  in  tht 
square  have  two  stones,  and  arc  ta*lefully  ornamented  and 
painted.     Tliere  are  five  churches  and  five  conventi.  . 
Campeachy  exports  large  quantities  of  logwood,  wax,  azid  I 
honey,  and  a  number  of  vessels  are  built  here,  measuring  | 
a  bundled  feet  in  the  keel.    A  handiome  playhouse  has 
lately  been  ereeted. 

In  the  interior  are  several  other  towns,  containing  fror 
3000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  among  which  are  IsamaJ 
Sitax,  and  Zibackchen.  The  last-mentioned  place  i>  • 
the  road  leading  from  Campeachy  to  Merida.  Laguoa. 
built  at  the  west  end  of  the  island  of  Carmen,  is  a  thnviqg 
place,  from  which  large  quantities  of  logwood  aiui  timber 
are  exported.  The  logwood  is  mostly  brought  from  Fltli- 
sada,  a  small  thriving  place  situated  on  the  banks  of  tte 
Rio  Palisada,  an  arm  of  the  Usumasinta  river. 

Where  the  boundary-lines  of  Yucatan,  Guatemala,  and 
the  British  colony  of  Balize  are  supposed  to  meet,  there  is 
a  large  tract,  probably  exceeding  30,000  square  miles  i« 
extent,  which  is  entirely  unknown.  It  is  however  ch'- 
tain  that  it  is  inhabited,  and,  according  to  some  reports, 
it  is  populous.  The  inhabitants  are  known  by  the  name  of 
Lacandones,  and  are  stated  to  avoid  all  intercourse  with 
their  neighbours.  e\<u  pt  that  sometimes  they  bring  to  the 
neighbouring  settlement  tobsMO,  which  is  of  the  fint 
quality,  and  is  grown  by  them  to  a  great  extent.  Some 
persons  assert  tliat  they  have  seen  m  this  countrj-,  but 
Irom  a  great  distance,  a  very  large  and  well-built  town, 
and  it  is  supposed  by  s<ime  travellers  that  when  this  coun- 
try shall  be  known,  we  shall  ascertain  by  what  nation  the 
immense  buildings  have  been  erected  which  occur  in  Yu- 
catan, and  the  ruins  of  which  have  lately  excited  so  much 
surprise. 

/Ax/'T!/.— The  Spanish  hisloriaiis  mention,  that  about  s 
hundred  years  Ijefore  their  arrival,  about  1430,  a  political 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  Yucatan,  in  which  the  lai^ 
town  of  Mayapfcn  was  destroyed.  One  of  the  actors  a 
this  revolution  is  mentioned  as  the  head  of  the  provnec  of 
Chi-chen-itra,  a  name  which  is  still  applied  to  one  of  th-- 
most  interesting  and  extensive  groups  of  ruins.  Yucatan 
wa.s  discovered  in  1517,  by  Hernandez  Cordova,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Velasquez,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  discoveries.  He  sailed  from  Cape  Catoche 
to  the  vicini^  of  the  If|una  de  Teminoik  and  tended 
twlee  t  he  found  the  faihabnants  civiKsed,  but  warfilte.  b 
the  following  year  Juan  de  Grijalva,  following  his  traces, 
arrived  at  the  island  of  Cozumel,  whence  he  sailed  round 
the  peninsula  and  alontj  the  eastern  coa^t  of  Mexico  as 
far  north  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  Panuco.  He  also  ex- 
perienced the  warlike  disposition  of  the  inhabitants.  When 
Cortes  had  subjected  Mexico  to  the  dominion  of  Spain,  be 
sent,  1922,  Bemal  Diax  to  conquer  Yucat&n,  which  ht 
also  accomplished,  though  not  without  an  obstinate  re»ist- 
ance.  Yucatan  remained  under  the  sway  of  Spain 
up  to  the  time  when  the  Mexican  States  acquired  their 
independenoe.  Nor  did  it  experience  the  evila  of  aa 
internal  war  during  the  protracted  struggle  between  the 
mother-country  ana  the  colonies  (from  1810  to  1820'',  being 
situated  out  ot  the  way  of  wartare.  ^  It  alwa)v  adhered  to 
the  g*wf  fwmut  Mtibfidicid  in  Mtnimfi  aod  tansdt  aAcr 
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independenee  had  be«n  obtained,  one  of  the  states  of  the 
Mexican  Federation.   In  1835  the  federal  govemmeDt  in 
Mexico  was  changed  into  -a  central  government.  This 
awtod  maoh  diiomtant  in  thoM  ptsMNoa  who  had  some 
•zpaefaition  ef  gorcrning  the  •tales  of  wlu«h  they  were 
citizens,  and  they  constituted  a  party  called  the  Federalists. 
For  some  time  they  tried  only  to  influence  the  choice  of 
the  representatives  to  Conpress,  but  not  succeedintj,  they 
began  to  agitate,  and  they  succeeded  in  Yucatan.  In  1839 
one  Santiago  iBun,  a  muitia  captain,  set  up  the  standard 
of  nndtmTiiiiDiii,  aauJltowniiitbeintenorof  YuMt&n, 
and  praeUuBMd  the  Fedeiel  Gtamlitntioii  of  194:  he  at- 
tacked the  town  of  Espita,  but  did  not  take  it,  and  he  was  soon 
afterwards  driven  from  Tizimin.    But  he  soon  re-occupied 
the  place,  and  gained  the  favour  of  the  Maya  Indians  by 
offenng  them  a  discbarge  for  the  future  from  the  contn- 
Imtions  which  they  had  to  pay.    The  Indians  probably 
were  already  acquainted  with  the  (kct  that  in  the  neigh- 
bcKiring  republic  of  Central  America  the  aborigines,  under 
the  conduct  of  an  Indian,  Carrera,  had  bepun  a  successful 
\Tar  aninst  the  president  of  the  republic,  Morazan,  and 
thejr  locked  to  the  itondaid  of  Iman,  and  made  him 
thetr  ganeiaL    The  gorerament  troopa  sent  against 
him  were  at  lint  taoce«ftiI,  hut  in  the  beginning  of 
1840  he  siiccc'oded  in  takini:  the  important  city  of  Valla- 
dolid.    Aller  Ihis  event  Menda  and  the  other  towns  sub- 
mitted, and  declared  in  favour  of  the  constitutioft  of 
1824.     Nothing  was   lel^  but   Campeachy,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Mexican  general  Rivas,  with  a  garrison  of 
mbout  1000 men.  This  place  was  besieged,  abd  Murendcred 
in  the  month  of  June,  1840.  In  1M1  the  le^fidature  deelated 
the  independence  of  Yucati'm  on  Mexico,  and  made  a 
new  constitution,  which  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
former  one.    The  legislature  consists  of  two  haunes,  a 
senate  and  a  house  of  representatives,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  .  executive  is  a  governor.    It  is  very  probable 
that  Yucat&n  will  maintain  its  indepmdenee.    For  the 
country  which  lies  between  it  and  the  other  states  of  the 
Alexican  confederation  is  the  plain  of  Tabasco,  a  waterv 
waste,  very  thinly  inhabited  and  extremely  unhealthy  all 
the  year  round.   The  attempt  to  cress  this  plain  with  an 
mnay  would  probably  be  followed  by  the  destruction  of 
the  army  by  disease.  To  iuTade  the  countiy  by  sea  would 
require  a  much  larger  navy  than  the  Mexican  republic  has 
ut  its  disposal.    It  is  however  to  be  feared  that  the  In- 
dians, who  compose  foiir-tinhs  of  the  jjopiilation,  and  by 
whose  aasistancu  the  revolution  Inm  been  effected,  will 
turn  their  enu  against  the  whites,  though  the  latter  for  the 
pveaent  hero  avmded  suoh  an  eTent  bj  readily  acceding 
to  the  revohition. 

(Humboldt's  Ettai  Politique  mr  Ir  Royaume  de  In  Xou- 
velle  Etpaffne  ;  Juarros,  Hnlnry  of  the  Kingdom  of  Gua- 
temala ;  Allen's  '  Sketch  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Central 
America,'  in  the  London  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  xi. ; 
Stephens,  Incidents  of  Travels  in  Central  America, 
Chtmat,  and  Yucatdn,  New  York,  1841 ;  and  Norman's 
Jtconblea  in  Yucatdn,  New  York,  1843.) 

YUCCA,  a  penus  of  plants  beloni.Mng  to  the  section  As- 
paragete,  of  the  natural  order  Liliaceae.  This  name  is  that 
i,nven  to  the  plants  of  this  ^enus  by  the  inhabitants  of 
iVmerica,  and  was  first  published  by  Gerarde.  It  was 
adopted  by  Linnmus,  ahhottgh  in  opposition  to  his  rule 
that  the  scientific  names  of  genera  should  in  no  case  be 
the  same  as  the  barbarous.  The  species  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  this  genus  are  handsome  endogenous  plants,  more 
or  less  caulescent,  with  numerous  long,  simple,  rigid  or 
coriaceous,  pungent  leaves,  and  copious  white  panicled 
flowers,  which  are  extremely  elegant,  but  entirely  destitute 
of  odour.  The  (bnowinj;  essential  character  of  the  genus 
is  given  by  Sir  J.  R.  Smith  : — corolla  inferior,  bell-shaped, 
iU  segments  without  nectaries ;  stamens  clut>-8haped ; 


^tyle 
flat 


;  bcnylieufaoal,of  sixcelia;  ieedanumeraus. 


Y.  gloruuOf  Common  Adam's-Needle,  u  a  caulescent 
idant,  with  hmocolat^  atrau|»u,  Airrowed  leaves,  their 
edges  smooth  and  entire.  This  handsome  phmt  is  a  native 

of  Peru  and  North  America.  It  grows  on  the  shores  of 
Carolina,  where  it  blossoms  in  July  and  August,  its  pa- 
nicle of  elegant  flowers  attaining  a  height  of  10  or  12 
feet.  In  British  gardens  the  stem  of  this  plant  does  not 
attain  a  height  of  more  than  two  or  three  feet.  The 
flowers  are  white  and  drooping,  and  not  much  inferior  in 
sixe  and  beauty  to  those  of  the  white  water-lily;  but 


they  are  more  cream-colooM^  and  an  tinged  aft  thn  baan 

and  points  with  crimson. 

V.  aloifolia.  Aloe-leaved  Adam's-Needle,  has  linear-lan- 
ceolate, even,  straight  leavee.  with  the  edges  bordeied  tagr 
fineeaWwisnoteiiee.  Thb  |iMtrt  is  a  native  of  North  and 

South  America.  It  was  introduced  into  English  and 
Dutch  gardens  a  century  since,  where  it  is  treated  as  a 
;  greenhouse  jilant.  Its  leaves  arc  straight,  and  narrower 
and  stiifer  than  those  of  the  last.  The  panicle  is  also 
more  dense  and  cylindrical.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
externally  tinged  with  purple.  It  veiy  seldom  flowers  in 
tide  country ;  and  when  this  event  tskes  place,  the  plant 
becomes  branched,  and  no  more  flowers  are  produced. 

Y.  druconis,  Drooping-ieaved  Adam's-Neeale:  the  leaves 
linear-lanceolate,  even,  rcflexed,  crenate  ;  Itie  segments  of 
the  corolla  spreading,  somewhat  recurved.  This  plant  is 
said  by  Mr.  Aiton  to  be  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  wllen 
it  flowers  in  October  and  November.  The  leaves  are 
longer  than  in  the  last  species,  and  are  an  inch  broad  and 
above  two  feet  long.  Clusius  says  that  the  Indians  use 
the  fibres  of  these  leaves  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  fine 
kind  of  thread.  Cordage  was  also  ande  of  them  mrljing 
the  rafters  of  tlieir  huts  together. 

Y.  ftUmmtim^  Thready  AdamVff ekdie :  stemless,  with 
lanceolate  entire  leaves,  coarsely  filamentous  at  the  edges. 
It  is  found  on  the  shores  of  Virginia  and  Carohna,  and 
flowers  in  July  and  August.  It  will  grow  in  the  open  air 
in  this  country,  and  blossoms  in  the  autumn.  Its  flowers 
are  panicled  and  pendulous,  and  of  a  cream  colour,  llie 
leaves  have  tlieir  edges  beset  with  long  recurved  threads. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  they  may  be  idl  pro- 
pagated by  offset.'^  or  suckers,  which  should  be  removed 
from  the  parent  plant  at  any  lime  diu  ing  the  spring  and 
summer  seast)n.  They  shoulu  be  laid  aside  in  a  dry  place, 
for  the  wound  caused  by  their  separation  to  be  healed ; 
and  when  this  is  effected,  they  sfioiud  be  planted  out  sepa- 
rately in  pots  of  light  sandy  compost,  and  placed  in  a  shady 
situation  till  they  have  rooted.  When  propagated  by 
seeds,  those  from  abroad  should  alone  be  employed.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  spring  in  pots  of  light  earth,  which 
should  be  placed  in  a  hot-bed,  when  the  plants  soon  come 
up.  When  the  plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high,  thcnr 
should  be  placed  out  in  pots  of  light  sandy  mould,  aaid 
still  kept  in  the  hot-bed,  out  luudening  them  by  degrees 
to  the  open  air,  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  from  June 
to  October,  when  they  should  be  placed  in  the  house  for 
the  winter.  They  should  occasionally  have  moderate 
waterings. 

(Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  ReeaTs  C^e^CjfMidia;  BumetfaOktf- 
Un€9  o/ Botany.) 

YUNX.  [Wrynkck.] 

YVEKDU'N,  a  town  oi  the  Canton  de  Vaud  in  Switzer- 
land, situated  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Nenfth^tel,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  lake  of  Yver^ 
dun.  wheie  the  river  Orbe,  called  also  Thiele,  enteis 
tlie  lake.  Yverdun  is  one  of  the  princinal  towns  of  the 
Canton  de  Vaud.  and  is  the  head  of  a  mstrict  containing  ' 
thirty-eight  communes  and  about  r2, 400  inhabitants.  The 
town  of  Yverdun  had,  in  1837,  Miji)  inhabitants, including 
its  '  banlieue,'  or  communal  territory.  The  town  iavr^ 
built,  the  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  there  art  some 
very  fine  promenades  on  the  buiks  of  the  Iske.  Many 
families  in  easy  circumstances  reside  at  Yverdun,  and  the 
town  carries  on  a  considerable  trad  e  in  cattle  and  agricul- 
tural produce.  Fairs  are  held  at  various  times  of  the  year. 
A  steam-boat  plies  between  Yverdun,  Neufchdtel,  and 
Bienne.  Yverdun  acquired  a  sort  of  odebritv  in  the  early 
I>art  of  the  present  century  in  cooseouence  of  the  institu- 
tion fbr  education,  directed  by  PestsJozsi,  which  was  esta- 
blished in  the  castle  of  Yverdun  in  lft05.  [Schooi^  p.  38.1 
Afler  removing  to  Huchsee,  Pestalozzi  became  connected 
with  Fellenberg,  whose  attention  was  also  turned  to  the 
subject  of  popular  education.  [Hokwyl.]  In  1HU5  Pes- 
talozzi removed  his  establishment  to  Yverdun,  the  town 

B'viog  him  the  use  of  its  old  castle,  where  he  developed 
s  peeuhar  system  of  elementary  education,  which  nas 
been  the  subject  of  much  in<}uiry  and  much  discussion. 
For  information  concerning  Pestalozzi's  system,  or  'me- 
thod,' as  he  called  it,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
various  works  written  on  the  subject :  among  others,  to 
the  '  £xpos6  de  la  M^thode  ^l^mentaire  de  H.  Pestalozn* 
suivi  d'une  notice  sor  les  travaux  de  cet  homme  calibre, 
son  institut,  at  sea  principalis  coUaborateurs,'  par  D.  A* 
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(XwvMMMIkMcmbre  du Grand  CobmU  du  Cantoti  d«  Vaud, 
Verey,  1906.  Julien,  the  editor  of  the  •  Revue  Enoyelo- 
pMique.'  publuhad  at  Paris  a  work  in  two  volume*,  en- 
titlea '  £«]Pnt  de  la  Method*  d'Eduoation  de  Pestaloui.' 
Xba  MMwifemtDt  at  Yvcrdun  flourished  more  than  twenty 
vMit.  AtmT^terwiionutiditin  1822nT«ana«eoiuit 
«f  it  in  tlM  *  Antologia'  of  nortnot,  for  Dtcembtr,  18M. 
At  that  time  there  were  abaut  thirty-six  boys,  and  as  many 
girls,  boarder*  in  the  institution.  Some  years  aller,  in 
consequence  of  Pestalozzi's  death,  the  establishment  af  ' 
the  eaatie  was  broken  up ;  but  Niederer,  one  of  Pestaloui's 
dlmplM^  Mt  up  a  boarding-school  for  young  ladiea;  and 
two  oth«r  of  hta  tMrethcr  teaohens  naoed  Rank  ud  Knia, 
established  a  aehool  tot  boys,  in  which  tlMy  ibllowod  Pes- 
taloiii's  method.  Profesaor  Naef  i.s  at  the  head  of  the 
asylum  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  i»  supported  by  the 
government  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud.  Yverduii  has  also  a 
•ottagOt  freo  elementary  schools,  a  middle  school,  an 
ntm-mboiit  several  schools  of  industry,  a  library,  a 
museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  savings'-bank. 

Yverdun  was  a  Roman  military  station,  and  waa  tailed 
Sbrodunum.  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  in  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  one  of  the  four 
head  towns  of  the  barony  of  Vaud,  subject  to  the  House 
of  Savoy.  The  ooatJc  of  Yyoiduii,  with  ita  font  Umm, 
was  boilt  A.D.1ia6,  by  Conrad  of  ^ringen.  The  ninont- 
baths  at  Yverdun,  which  have  been  lately  restored,  were 
known  and  frequented  in  the  time  of  the  Romans. 

Cl^re^^che,  Dirt.GiograpAique  Siaiiatiqut  de  §9  9mm.) 

YV£KDUN,  LAKE.  JNkukhatbl.] 

YVETOT,  a  town  in  Fraoeo,  oapital  of  an  arronditse- 
iMnt  in  tho  department  of  Sane  Infirieorat  30  or  21  mitoa 
nortb'waat  from  Rouen,  and  97  milea  north-weat  flan  Iteia 
faj  Rouen,  on  the  road  to  Le  Hivre. 

Yvetot  was  the  capital  of  a  lordship,  the  possemrs  of 
which  in  the  middle  ages  had  the  title  of  kmi? ;  and  some 
hava  affinned  that  they  were  in  thair  own  little  territory 
Toally  independent  sovereigw.  Their  possession  of  the 
kindly  title  is  unquestionable,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lordship  were,  even  down  to  the  French  revolution,  ex- 
empted from  taxation.  The  town  contains  little  worthy 
of  notice.  The  houses  are  old,  and  cbiafly  aunounded  by 
nidens :  there  is  a  handsome  pubUe  mlk  oalled  rxtoile. 
Ke  supply  of  water  ia  deftoient 

Tiie  population  in  189B  waa  fl8B8  Ibr  the  eoanmrae ;  in 
1831,7737  for  the  town,  or  9021  for  the  whole  commune  ; 
in  1836,  9213  for  the  commune.  The  townsmen  are 
busily  engaged  in  the  nianvis'.K  tiue  of  cotton-yam,  calico, 
^mity,  bed-ticking,  eotton-velvet,  and  other  cotton  goods, 
Hnens,  flannel,  hSk,  apinning-wheela,  and  auudiinery  for 
weaving ;  the  manufacture  of  hosiaij  haa  soDimrbat  de- 
elined.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs,  and  trade  Is  eerried 
on  in  com  and  sheep.  There  are  a  tribunnl  of  commerce 
and  a  subordinate  court  of  justice,  some  fiscal  government 
offices,  an  hospital,  and  a  prison. 

The  sirondisaement  of  Yvetot  liss  an  ana  of  447  square 
mUea;  the  population  in  Ittl  wta  laMSB;  in  lS3e, 
14(080.  It  ia  subdivided  into  ten  cutaBsov  disfaEiel^  each 
andir  n  Jnstioe  of  the  peace. 


(Dietionnatre  OSograpkique  Uniitertil;  Malte  Bnm, 
GSographie  UniverMtU ;  Dupin*  ForMt  Pndmetwm^  4*- 
data  France  ;  Reichard,  Road-Book  ^  AmOS;  DvaMB 

Turner,  Tbur  in  Nonnandy.) 

Y'VICA  rVICA  IBICA,  IBIZA.  the  name  of  the  moel 
WMteilj  of  the  BalsMie  Islands.  It  lies  between  W  V 
and  80*  8^  N.  let.  and  between         and  1*  88^  B.  loaf . 

It  ii  about  60  miles  north-east  by  east  of  Cape  Denia,  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Spanish  mainland,  and  about  43 
south-west  of  the  nearest  point  of  Mallorca.  It  ia  neari  . 
in  the  form  of  an  oblon?  parallelogram,  having  its  ionmt 
side  in  the  dire L'!iun  imm  souttwesl  to  north  eeet.  Tkt 
eoast<4ina  ia  indented  with  niimiamii  small  baya,  and  two 
of  considerable  dee— that  of  8.  Anteiue  on  the  west  side  cf 
the  island,  and  that  of  Yvica  on  the  east  side,  near  iU 
south-eastern  angle.  The  general  character  of  the  isla&d 
is  mountainous,  intersected  by  numerous  small  valleys. 
The  billa  are  well  wooded  with  nines.  fiiSi  and  jnninsis. 
The  soil  of  the  valleys  is  liBrliJe,  and  nradneea  wnsni; 
flax,  and  hemp,  tho  olive,  the  vine,  and  many  Idnds  of 
fruits,  especially  tips  and  almonds.  The  number  of  cattjt 
in  the  island  is  inconsiderable.  Tlie  coa.st.s  abound  wili 
flsh.  It  is  wid  that  there  are  no  venomous  reptiles  on  thi 
island.  There  are  a  ^at  number  of  salt-pane  aloBj|  tin 
sonata.  The  eUmate  is nleassnt  end  salubrioaa;  moM  is 
winttf,  while  In  smniner  the  heal  Is  tempered  by  thnsi^ 
breeze.  The  inhabitants  are  in  general  of  the  oidAl 
stature,  and  of  a  brown  complexion.  They  are  brave,  de- 
ficient in  habits  of  steady  industry,  but  make  good  flidien 
and  seamen.  Their  dialect,  like  that  of  Catalonia  said  Va> 
lenda,  is  a  corruption  of  the  antient  Limosin,  vrith  a  eoe- 
aiderable  admixture  of  words  of  foreign  origin.  They  an 
extremely  tenacious  of  old  customs,  and  live  for  the  men 
part  in  isolated  habitations,  not  in  towns  or  villages. 
The  only  exports  of  the  island  are  salt  and  timber.  TLt 
island  forms  part  of  the  modem  province  of  Baleares.  ft 
ia  divided  into  Ave  dialiictsi  which  the.  nativaa  eall  Cm- 
tone%  Llano  de  la  ViHa,  Santa  Eolalia,  Bahnttt.  l\itBssB|. 
and  El  Cuarto  de  Salinas.  Each  dirtrict  has  a  btiliff 
(bayle^and  assistant  (teniente  de  baylc\  who  exercise  botl 
the  executive  and  judicial  authority!  They  are  nppcint«i 
every  three  years  by  the  Real  Audiencia.  An  appeal  La 
from  their  decisions  to  a  judge  (juez  letrado),  ^p«intcc 
h\  the  king,  who  resides  w  the  chief  town  4^  the  isisBi 
Yvica,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  in  88*  88^  N.  Ut. 
(by  ohscr\ation :  5°  12*  10"  east  of  Madrid.  It  ia  situalK 
on  the  bay  of  the  same  name.  The  harbour  is  large,  affonij 
good  anchorage  on  a  clay  bottom,  and  is  secure  in  sL' 
winds,  for,  although  open  to  the  aouth  and  sottth^eaat,  lit 
island  of  Formentera  ia  sufficiently  near  to  fbrm  a  ahdtar. 
MiRano  (in  18SS6)  estimated  the  population  of  the  island  &l 
21,0M8oiil8;  of  the  capital,  at  5720.  Yvica  is  one  oft  P< 
two  islands  which  Stralio  107,  ed.  Casaub.')  call.s  the  r- 
tyusge,  or  Pine  islands.  The  Greek  and  Roman  name  o. 
Yvica  was  Bbosus.   (Plmr,  iii.,  c.  5,  and  Harduio'a  note. 

(Minano,  Diccionario  Geogrii^ihBitiadittico  de  Baptti; 
Mapa  de  Espana  y  Portugal,  por  ]>.  Tomaa.  Lop«a,  MtdiWt 
ISSlB  ;  Dtrttonrtiiirr  (ilographique  l.'tiirtrstt g  AfMV 
smith's  Map  of  Upam  and  J'ortugai,  1642.) 
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Tflelter).  pace  641 
Takutss  r»beria1 
Takutnk  reib*risj 
Yalden,  Thoma«,  641 

Yalluffrs  [JidloffesJ 
Yam  [Dioscorea] 
Yimun«.  or  JumiiB  [Hil 

Yfcnnina  |Juaiii)Laa] 
Taoori  [Soodan] 
Yard  fWeiRhta 
Yaw  [Norfolk] 
Yaikiaiw.  or  Yaxkaad  pUaa 

Bhaa  Nan'u] 
Tamouih,  r>44 
Ysiaoulh  rWight,  Isis  «fl 
Yam.  646 
Tana  [YorksUn] 


Taniha  noedaa] 
Yarrow  (BelkiffcAtrsI 

Yttssy,  or  Jatw  [Moldavia] 
Yuzuo,  river  [HiMiwippi,  State] 
Year,  6-17 

YcMt,  or  Ferment,  651 
Tedo  [Japan] 

Y«katcrino«lav  [Ekaterinotlav] 
Y«U  fShetlanJ,  Isla*  of] 
Yelbw  [Caitco-Priattag }  Dye- 
iog] 

Yalluw  Fever,  6i3 
Yellovhaminer,  6A3 
Yellow  Ri»«,  6S4 
Yellavstotu  Biter  [MlwiWifjpi 

IlivtrJ 
TeoMB  [Arabia] 
Teaissei  [Altai  i  fllbarfa] 
TsMsk^CBiberia]  ' 


Yenite,  656 

Yco,  rivirr  [Somersetsliba] 

Yeoman,  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  656 

Yeovil  [Soincr«ctihire] 

Yeae  [Japan] 

Yrtl«n<l  [Shetland] 

Y«w  [Taxua] 

Yfid  [Pcni*,«iii.476] 

Yoga,  bo7 

Yonne,  667 

Ycrii.  House  Ml 

York,  city,  661 

York,  Canada  [Toronto] 

York.  Mew  [New  York] 

Yorke,  P.  [Bardwieka] 

Yadte,  Charles,  66r 

TorliAfa«|M7 

Yongtiall.  or  Yeogbal,  71t 

Taai^SuPslsr,  71S 


Young,  Patrick,  712 
Young,  Edward.  713 
YounK,  Arthur,  715 
Young,  Matthew,  717 
Young,  Thomaab 
Yprea,  719 

Yrtart*.  Joan  i\e,  719 
Yrieix,  St,  [V  ienne,  Hantel 
YwDiranx  [Lain.  Ami 
Yatad  rSw«(WaJ 
Yttria  [Yttriusi) 
Yttriuro,  720 
Yuc«tan,  '21 
Yucca,  7'2i 
Yuax|Wryneek) 

YveHvB,  Lake  I  KeaUMj 

Yvetot,  726  * 
Yvka,  or  Ivie%  7W 
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Z,  like  Y,  was  onlj  found  in  the  later  Roman  alphabet 
[XT,  from  whioh  it  has  been  transferred  to  the  alphabets 
of  Western  Europe.  In  the  Greek  teriea  of  letters  it  oc- 
cupied the  seventh  plac«,  the  axth  being  the  propertv  of 
the  subsequently  diraied  Tin  or  F.  Two  questions  Uien 
arise  which  deserve  an  answer:  how  was  it  that  the 
Romans  gave  this  letter  a  place  so  different  fVom  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  Greek  letter '  and  <-;peond!y,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  Latin  letter  G  occupying  the  place  which 
should  have  been  glfffBtoZ?  We  would  first  observe 
that  the  Greeks  were  ssmmnded  on  the  north  by  Shtvonic 
ftees,  with  whom  en  shundtnee  of  rfMlsnte  ni  always 
been  in  favour,  so  that  the  early  position  in  the  alphabet 
of  Z  need  surprise  no  one.  In  the  second  place,  we 
strongly  suspeet  that  the  genuine  sound  of  the  Greek  Z 
in  early  times  was  not,  as  is  lometimes  stated,  that  of  tci 
or  ds,  for  then  it  would  hftve  been  e  superfluous  letter, 
and  would  scarcely  have  uppeated  ao  early  In  the  alphabet. 
We  would  rather  Believe  that  the  sound  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  English  J,  in  which  ca-sc  the  established  interchange 
of  Z  and  ti  before  vowels  wuuld  be  explained.  For  in- 
stance, the  form  Ztve  in  that  case  would  not  surprise  us 
alongside  of  either  ^toc  or  Jt^piter^  Joou,  or  of  the 
Italian  CHom.  [D  ;  J.l  Next  leokinf  to  the  Roman  al> 
phabet  we  are  disposea  to  contend  that  the  character  G 
Was  originally  employed  with  the  same  power.  At  any 
rate  it  wa.s  not  the  equivalent  of  the  Greek  r,  for  the  third 
letter  of  the  Roman  alphabet,  C,  as  it  derived  its  form 
from  the  Greek  r,  merely  changing  its  angle  into  a  curve 

S change  not  unknown  to  the  Gieeks  theouelvei,  lee 
e  tables  of  the  oM  Greek  eharaeter  under  Aiphabit), 
so  its  power  was  precisely  the  same,  a  fact  for  which  we 
have  abundant  testinu  ny  among  llic  Romans  them.selves. 

}C.]  Ausonin!,,  1(11  instance,  says,  'Prius  vice  Gammae 
uncta  est.'  But  if  G  originally  represented  a  sound  dif- 
ferent fium  the  thick  guttural  r,  what  sound  is  more 
likel/  to  have  belonged  to  it  than  that  of  our  English  J, 
when  we  know  that  the  sound  Is  still  current  in  Italy, 
although  they  want  a  single  character  to  represent  it,  and. 
secondly,  when  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  two  tounds 
are  very  apt  to  be  interchanged.  In  our  own  tongue  the 
very  letter  in  question  performs  the  two  offices  we  are 
speaking  ot,  in  gender  and  ge/,  even  befbre  the  sane 
vowel ;  and  we  once  met  with  a  child  already  ten  years 
of  age,  whose  ear  and  tongue  could  make  no  distinction 
between  ^oosf  and  juice  In  point  of  fact,  the  three 
sounds  Of  di  before  a  vowel,  of  an  £nglish  j,  and  of  our 
initial  y,  are  closely  related.  Those  who  read  the  bdhds 
la  F«xcy's  'Reliquet'  will  find  many  woids  where  a  «  is 
tit«d  with  the  power  of  a  v,  sa  it  elitl  the  ease  in  ^e 

Scotch  names  Dalzff,  MarRenzie,  and  the  Scotch  word 
capercailzie,  for  the  English  pronunciation  of  these  words 
is  incorrect  in  giving  to  tliem  the  sound  of  our  English  r. 
Nar  in  words  where  an  n  precedes  z,  the  sound  ng 
is  neard:  thus  Menxiet  is  pronounced  Ming-ee.  fivK 
if  the  Latin  G  and  the  Greek  Z  had  originally  the  lune 
power,  as  well  as  the  same  place  in  the  alphabetical  aeries, 
it  becomes  difficult  to  believe  that  the  G  alone  of  all  the 
Latin  letters  did  not  derive  its  form  too  from  the  Greek 
symbol.  Nor  is  the  change  so  violent  as  would  at  first 
appear.  If  the  Greek  Z  be  writtoi  with  its  ot>lioae  shaft 
fnirn  ttoifh-wert  to  aovth-east  fautesd  of  fhim  nortn-east  to 
south-west  (a  supposition  having  little  difficulty  in  it,  if 
letters  were  originally  pictorial),  then  the  ordinary  change 
fh>m  an  angle  to  a  curve  would  bring  us  to  something 
very  near  the  true  Roman  G,  which  at  times  was  not  un- 
like tte  AtaUc  numeral  2,  supposing  it  to  look  the  other 
way*  (Amuan,  p.  pL  iv^  col.  6.]  The  permuta- 
tteoe  to  wMeh  Z  is  Hibie  kave  partly  been  spoken  of 
above,  and  all  of  them  antiflipatMl  in  the  ellttr  letters. 
[D;  G;  I;  J;  S;  T;  Y.] 

ZAANDAM  [Irequently,  but  improperly,  called  SAAR- 
DAM),  a  town  in  the  province  of  North  Holland,  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  NeUieriands,  is  ^tuated  in  62*  26'  N.  lat 
ana  4"  S(/  £.  long.,  on  the  river  Zaan,  not  lar  from  its 
iunction  with  the  Y.  It  consists,  properly  speaking,  of 
two  peal  vfikiMk  MDtd  lutaaalmZMiidi^  cn^ 


taining  together  nearly  12,000  inhabitants,  all  Protestants, 
Lutherans,  and  Baptists,  among  whom  are  many  very  rich 
merchants.  The  town  lias  a  very  considerable  trade  in 
timber,  train-oil,  and  tar.  They  have  extensive  manufhe- 
tnres  of  cordage,  snuff,  tobaoco,  starch,  and  paper.  At 
one  time,  in  the  flourishing  days  of  Holland,  Zaandam  was 
accounted  one  of  the  greatest  magarines  of  mercantile 
naval  stores  in  the  world.  The  most  important  branch  of 
its  industry  was  ship-building ;  this  however  declined  very 
considerably:  in  1780  the  town  possessed  30  large  meN 
chaatflient  and  90  vessels  employed  in  the  Greenland 
while  ilshefy;  hi  1802,  only  2  nerchantnett  and  IS 
whalers.  Since  the  general  peace,  it  has  griduallj'  re* 
vived,  but  no  large  smps  are  now  built  there. 

The  atipearance  of  the  town,  as  you  approach  it  by  land, 
especially  from  Bewerwyck,  is  extremely  singular.  It 
seems  to  consist  of  a  line  of  windmills,  some  of  them  of 
gigantic  size,  with  houses  attached  to  them,  extending 
along  the  banks  of  the  Zaan  to  the  neighbouring  villages, 
and  forming  a  street  nearly  five  miles  in  length.  Tra- 
vellers differ  about  the  number  of  these  mills:  Murray's 
'  Handbook'  makes  them  only  400 ;  but  Stein  and  Canna- 
hich  aiy  30D  and  1000  (Stem  says  there  were  formerly 
2900);  and  tiie  nflls  are  not  all  for  grinding  com.  but 
there  are  oil.  paper,  and  ftilling  milK  some  for  grinding 
colours,  or  the  volcanic  material  brought  from  Andernach  on 
the  Rhine,  which,  being  ground  to  powder  and  mixed  with 
lime  and  sand,  supplies  the  valuable  cement  called  terraas, 
used  in  the  construction  of  docks,  dykes,  and  sluices. 

It  is  not  however  to  see  miUs,  or  to  admire  the  curion^ 
painted  wooden  houses,  most  of  which,  with  their  gardens, 
are  surrounded  with  Fections  of  canals,  and  look  like  so 
many  little  island-s,  that  most  travellers  visit  Zaandam; 
their  object  i.s  to  view  the  hut  whrre  Peter  the  Great  of 
Russia,  under  the  name  of  Peter  Michaclotf,  dwelt  while 
working  as  a  shipwright  in  the  dockyard.  It  is  a  small 
cottage  made  of  rough  planks,  oonststing  of  two  room* 
one  u>ove  the  other,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  a 
multitude  of  names,  among  which  is  that  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  visited  it  in  1814,  and  caused  a  marble 
tablet  to  be  put  up,  with  the  inscription — 'Petro  Primo 
Alexander  Primus.^  The  King  of  tne  Netherlands  pre- 
sented the  hut  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  now  the  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands,  sister  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who 
haa  had  a  sort  of  case  built  over  it  to  preserve  so  memo- 
rable a  relic. 

(Hassel,    Handbuch   {The  Netherlandt) ;  Hurray, 
Handbook,  Northern  Germany;  A  JtHKnUff  In  Nofth 
Botiandt  translated  from  the  French.) 
ZAA;  river.  [PntsiA.I 

ZABATZ.  [Servia.] 

ZACHARI.\E,  JUST  PRIEDRICH  WILHELM,  a 
German  poet,  was  born  on  the  1st  of  May,  1720,  at  Fran- 
kenhausen  in  Thuringia,  where  his  father  was  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  prince  of  Schwanburg.  After  the 
oompletion  of  his  preparatory  education,  he  went,  in  1748, 
to  the  univenity  of  Leipiig,  professedly  to  studv  the  law ; 
but  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  belles-lettres, 
an  inclination  which  had  been  cherijihed  by  his  father,  who 
had  himself  some  name  as  a  poet  in  his  native  place. 
Zaciiariae's  first  attempt  at  poetical  composition  created 
considerable  sensation  at  Leipzig,  and  sttiaeted  the  stten> 
tion  of  Gottsched,  then  the  critical  oracle  in  matters  of 
taste  in  Northern  Germany,  who  induced  the  young  poet, 
in  1744.  to  publi.-,h  iiis  comic  epic  '  Dcr  Renommist'  (the 
brawler)  in  the '  Belustigungen  desWitzesundVerstandes,* 
a  periodical  edited  by  Gottsched  himself.  This  poem  was 
the  ftnt  of  its  Und  in  German  literature.  Hie  author  had 
taken  Popeli  'Rape  of  tfie  Lode*  fer  hie  model,  but  his 
imitation  was  not  a  very  successful  one.  Zachariae.  like 
all  young  men  who  had  power  and  originality,  soon  eman- 
cipated himself  from  the  pedantic  tyranny  of  Gott.schcd, 
and  in  1744  he  joined  the  societv  of  young  men  then  as- 
sembled at  Leipsig,  who  preparea  a  better  taste  in  German 
literature  by  inalstinff  upon  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
antient  Greeks  and  fiomaai»  the  early  German  poets,  snd 
Mfidallr  thtjttmtnraof  IqgMiA.  The  gmt  Mcems 
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vrtdflh  the  *  Renomadit'  had  met  with  iiidu««d  ZaehuiM 
fumoHTely  to  publfah  ft  tenet  of  oomio  edes,  among 

which  we  may  mention  'Phaeton,'  ♦Das  Schnupftuch,' 
'  Mumcr  in  der  Hollc,"  the  last  two  of  which  are  the  best 
amone  them.  In  1747  he  went  to  Gutlingen,  where  he 
formeu  connections  with  men  of  congenial  minds.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  teacher  at  the  gymnasium 
(Cuoliottm)  of  Brantwick,  and  the  beocfiewl  ioflucnce  he 
vnrdMd  there  on  the  development  of  the  talenb  udtute  of 
hkplipils  induced  the  linke  ol'Bninswick.in  1761,  to  appoint 
Un  professor  of  paetry  at  the  Carolinum.  In  addition  to 
this  office  he  was  appointed,  in  1762,  to  the  superintendence 
of  the  printing  ana  publishing  establishments  connected 
with  the  oq>nan  asylum  (Wutenhaos)  of  Brunswick,  and 
of  the  Brunswick  '  Intelligenzblatt,'  to  which  he  himself 
contributed  a  series  of  interesting  and  useful  papers.  In 
1764  he  resigned  the  superintendence  of  thuse  (':^'.ahlish- 
ments,  which  had  prospered  very  much  under  his  mana^e- 
tUKA,  and'confined  nimself  to  the  duties  of  his  profeaiorship. 
Fmm  1768  to  1774  he  edited  the '  Ncue  BcauiMchweiger 
Ztitm^'  (the  New  Brantwick  Ouette),  fior  which  ho  mor- 
self  wrote  nearly  all  the  literary  articles  and  reviewi.  He 
died  on  the  30th  of  Januarj-,  1777. 

Zachariae  was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  his  time,  and  in 
the  comic  epic  he  has  scarcely  been  surpassed  by  any 
more  reeent  CSeraian  poet  He  is  less  successful  in  de- 
scriptive poetry.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of  songs  in  a 
light  and  pleasing  style,  and  he  himself  set  many  of  them 
to  miisii .  He  made  a  German  translation  oi  Milton's 
•  Paradise  Lost,'  in  hexameter  verse  ( Altona,  1760,  4to. ;  a 
second  and  improved  edition  appeared  in  1762),  but  the 
translation  is  weak,  and  not  olwuw  futhful  to  the  original. 
His  '  Fabeln  und  Enahlungen  in  Borkud  Waldis'  Manier' 
belong  to  his  best  poetical  productions.  His  style  is  clear, 
plain,  and  correct.  For  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
study  of  the  earlier  German  pm  ts,  Zn  hariae  began  to 
publish  a  collection  of  the  best  .sjiecimens  of  the  Iwst 
German  poets  from  the  time  of  Opitz  (' Auserlesene 
Stiicke  der  besten  Deutschen  Dichter  von  Oj^U  bia  uf 
gegenwirtige  Zeiten,'  Branswiek,  1706-71,  2  toIs.  8to.% 
This  undertaking  was  contin-ied  alter  Zachariae's  death, 
by  Esclu^uburg,  who  published  a  tliird  volume  (1778, 
Kvo.  ).  The  first  complete  colieclion  of  Z^chariae's  works 
appeared  at  Brunswick,  1763-65,  in  1)  voli>.  Hvo.  A 
second  and  cfaeqwr  edition,  in  which  the  translations  from 
Amin  tengiMma  arc  omitted,  was  published  in  1772,  in 
Stou.  8to.,  and  was  reprinted  in  1777>  After  hit  death, 
Eschenburg  published  a  supplemenbny  voIuiiMb  which 
also  contains  a  Life  of  Zachanae. 

(Jordens,  Lexikon  DeuUcher  Dichter  und  Protaisten, 
p.  575-508 ;  Gervinus,  Getchiehte  der  Poet,  National- 
JUuraiitr  der  Deuttchen,  iv.,  p.  108,  fcc.) 

ZACHARIAE,  KARL  SALOMON,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
man jurist  and  political  writer,  was  born  at  Meissen,  on  the 
14th  of  St  ptcmbt  r,  17GD.  and  received  his  early  education 
in  the  great  public  :!>choot  (Fiirstenschule)  of  his  native 
place.  In  1787  he  went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig,  where 
at  first  he  devoted  himself  almost  exduaively  to  pttilo> 
logical  and  philosophical  studies,  but  afterwards  he  took 
up  the  study  of  jurisprtidence.  He  lefT  Leipzig  in  the 
spring  of  17'>2,  and,  being  recommended  by  persons  of  dis- 
tmction.  he  obtained  the  situation  of  tutor  to  Uie  \  oung 
count  Zur  Lippe,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  university 
of  Wittenboig,  where  he  continued  his  studies  for  two 
JMUB  longer.  When  the  count  entered  upon  his  military 
etieer,  Zachariae,  in  17%,  carried  into  effect  his  favourite 
plan  of  becoming  an  academical  teacher.  He  had  not 
been  privatdocent  for  more  than  two  years  before  he  was 
appointed  professor  extraordinary,  and  in  1802  he  was 
raised  to  tne  ordinaiy  professorship  of  iacisprudence  in 
the  uniTersity  of  Wittenberg.  He  had  d&tinipdahed  him- 
self as  an  author  long  before  this  time,  and  had  acnuired 
considerable  reputation  as  a  philosophical  and  political 
writer.  In  1807  he  recL>:vcd  an  invitation  to  a  professor- 
ship in  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  which  he  accepted 
because  in  his  situation  at  Wittenberg  his  leisure  time  was 
aJmoat  wholly  occupied  with  the  praolical  administiatioa 
of  luattee,  wnieb  Ibrmed  part  of  hn  oftee,  and  thus  he  had 
little  time  left  for  literary  pur-uits.  At  Heidelberg,  he 
lectured  on  law  in  all  its  depart nu  nls,  among  which  we 
may  mi;;tion  the  public  law  of  Girmany,  tanon  law, 
feudal  law,  and  comparative  jurisprudence.  He  always 
^MtMlhiaaufejeetinftphDoaophieal^t  HimwrilBwoTC 


rvwaided  by  the  title  of  Gobeiner  Rath  of  flit  nad-dnehy 
of  Baden,  and  by  otiier  diatinoHons.  For  %  uw»  h«  was 

drawn  away  from  his  scientific  and  literary  puisusts  by 
being  elected  a  member  ot  the  first  and  afterwards  of  the 
second  chamber  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden.  In  the  ca- 
pacity of  deputy  he  has  been  charged  with  beine  an  sd- 
Toeate  of  monarchy,  or  at  least  wiui  the  deaire  to  throw 
more  power  into  the  hands  of  the  gofenanent  than  it  oqght 
to  have;  but  asftr  asMs  wrifhigB  diow,  from  wfaidi  aloK 
we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  him,  he  was  a  liberal  roy;aIil^ 
with  a  strong  leaning  towards  aristocratic  princifJea 
During  his  active  career  in  the  university  of  H<  idelb*rr, 
he  received  two  very  honourable  invitations,  the  one  to 
Gottingen  and  the  other  to  Leipzig,  both  of  which  he  de- 
clined. He  remained  at  Heidelberg  until  hia  death  on  the 
27th  of  March.  1843,  having  shortly  before  been  raised  to 
(he  rank  of  nobility  under  the  name  of  Baron  Zachariw 
von  Lingenthal.  Zachariae  was  one  of  the  ablest  and 
most  philosophical  writers  on  law  and  politics  in  Germanr, 
and  Mw  continental  men  have  possessed  a  nKwe  oonpn- 
henriTO  knowledge  of  the  legal  and  political  inamutaiai 
of  the  various  states  of  modem  F.urope  than  he  did. 

The  following  list  contains  liis  principal  works:—!. 
'Handbuch  des  Kuriiichsischen  Lehnrechts,' Leipzig.  1796. 
8vo. ;  a  second  edition  was  published  by  Ch.  £.  Weiae 
and  F.  A.  Langenn,  Leipzig.  1823, 8vo.  2,  •  Dio  Einhdt  dci 
Staats  und  der  XirobCt'  Mipiig*  1797.  8to.  ;  a  aort  of  aa* 

gendix  to  this  work  is  his  'NaeMrag  fiber  die  evnngeliaene 
riidergemeine,'  Leip^it;,  179^,  8vo.    3,  'Handbuch  d« 
Franzosischen  Civilrechts,'  of  which  the  third  edition  sf- 

8 eared  at  Heidelberg,  1827.  &c.,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  4,  '  Viemt 
tioher  vom  Staate,*  Stuttgard,  1820-32,  5  vols.  8vo.;  t 
new  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  this  work  was  begun  ii 
1839,  and  completed  in  1843,  in  7  vols.  8vo. ;  it  is  by  fc 
the  best  work  on  political  philosophy  in  the  German  Uo- 
Kuago.  ">,  ■  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla,  als  Ordner  des  Rom:- 
schen  Freistaates,'  Heidelberg,  1834,  in  two  parts,  8vo.,  ii 
a  very  admirable  treatise,  the  only  fault  of  which  p«rfaifi 
iB»  iiix  he  aingna  greater  merits  to  the  political  refam 
of  Sulla  thm  they  deaerre.  He  also  eontritnitcd  muf 
valuable  papers  to  the  periodical  which  he  edited  con- 
jointly with  Mittermaier.  entitled  '  Kntische  Zeitachrift  liii 
Rechtswissenschaft  und  Geset2gebong  dia  AlUiMldo%*aBi 
to  the  '  Heidelberger  Jahrbiicher.' 

(Brockhaus,  Convenatiotu  Lexikon;  Qeadwft  Xs^ 
ziger  Rejpertorium  for  1843,  vol.  ii.,  p.  SM.) 
ZACHARIAH.  [Zkchariah.] 
ZACHAK1'.\S,  a  native  of  Greece,  succeeded  Chegwr 
III.  in  the  see  of  Rome,  a.o.  741.  Liutprand.  king  of  tlie 
I»ngobards,  was  then  at  open  hostility  with  the  duchy  flf 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  toe  support  which  the  Romni 
and  nope  Oregoiy  had  given  to  TVasmund,  duke.of  8|e- 
letum,  and  Golfescliallc,  duke  of  Beneventum,  who  hndlS- 
volted  a^iauist  Liutprand.  Zaeharias  took  a  ditKntst 
course  of  policy  :  lie  used  his  ir.fluence  with  the  patricn^ 
Stephen,  who  was  duke  of  Rome,  and  with  the  leadicj; 
men  of  that  citv.  to  induce  them  togivo  np  the  alliance  ai 
the  rebellious  dukes,  and  he  sent  meiaengeia  to  Liu^pnad 
to  sue  for  peace,  whieh  liutprand  wilUnny  granted.  Tin 
Romans  tnen  joined  their  militia  with  the  troops  of  Liut- 
prand, who  invaded  the  duchy  of  Spoletum,  and  obligffi 
Trasmund  to  surrender  to  the  king,  who  ordered  him  tfi 
take  clerical  orden^  and  appointed  Ansprand  in  his  place. 
Zaeharias,  in  his  letters  to  King  Liutprand,  urged  him  to 
restore  several  towns  or  villages  belon^ng  to  the  dochy  cf 
Rome,  which  the  king  had  seized  dunng  the  former  nos- 
tihties,  and  as  Liutprand  delayed  the  restitution,  Zachariu 
went  to  meet  him  at  Temi,  when  the  king  received  hia 
with  great  honours,  and  not  only  restored  the  towns  il 
question  to  the  dudiy  of  Rome,  but  jeave  to  the  Rooaa 
see  a  patrimontum  or  estate  in  the  MMnom,  and  ottier 
estates  in  the  di.stricta  of  Ancona,  Osimo,  Numana.  and 
other  parts.  The  peace  between  the  Longobards  and  Rome 
was  cunfirnit'd  for  twenty  years,  and  I^JU^pfUd Malond  aO 
the  Roman  prisoners  without  ransom. 

In  the  following  year,  742,  Liutprand  attacked  the 
exnrah  of  BaTcma  with  a  powerful  force.  The  exarch, 
unable  to  make  head  agunst  him,  applied  to  the  pope  for 
his  mediation.  Zaeharias  proceeded  to  Ravenna,  from 
whence  he  wrote  to  Liutprand,  announcing  to  him  his  in- 
tention to  visit  him  in  his  own  capital,  Pavia.  This  was  a 
novelty  in  the  relations  between  the  popes  and  the  kings 
of  tha  Longobnida,  md  the  nrimrtwi  of  liatpiwad  ladlan 
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roared  to  prevent  its  being  carried  into  effect  Zacbarias 
however  proceeded  to  PavU,  where  h*  yn»  received  by 
Liutpraod  with  grtat  mpeet,  aod,  after  mmm  (tebate,  tat 
king  yielded  to  the  request  of  the  pontiiF.  and  reetored  to 

the  Greek  empire  certain  territories  which  he  had  seized 
from  the  exarch.  The  pope  then  returned  to  Rome,  bein^ 
honourably  e»corted,  by  order  ol'  Kin^  Liutprand.  a-s  lnr  as 
tbe  Po.  In  the  following  year  Laiitprand  died,  and  was 
WCCoeded  by  hia  nephew'Ilildebrand.  who,  being  deposed 
ifter  a  few  moothi  for  hit  ill  ooDdod,  RAtchi%  Duke  of 
FVioli,  WM  proclaimed  ktn|^,  a.d.  744.  Ratdib  coKftrmed 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  duchy  of  Rome  and  with  the 
exarch,  but  in  749.  for  some  cause  which  is  not  stated,  he 
laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Perugia,  and  threat t  nt'd  the  other 
poMeasions  of  the  £astem  emperor  in  the  Pentapolu. 
^acharias,  who'fna  tmdffwt  Ibr  the  peace  of  Italy,  hastened 
to  the  Iting'a  eamn^  and  aneoceded  not  onhr  in  makiqK  him 
dcnat  flma  hia  attadi,  bat,  by  mchortanona  and  renon- 
itnuice*  about  the  vanity  of  earthly  preatness,  he  mado 
luch  an  impression  on  the  mirul  of  Ratchis,  that  the  king 
»oon  after  aljJicatcd  the  c  rown,  and  repaired  to  Rome  with 
hi»  wife  and  daughter,  where,  at  their  own  requi'st,  they 
received  the  monastic  habit  from  the  hands  of  the  pope. 
Ratchis  retired  to  Monte  Casino,  and  hia  wilie  and  daughter 
founded  a  nunnery  in  the  neighbourliood  of  that  convent. 
About  the  aame  time  Carloman,  Duke  of  Austraaia,  and 
■eeond  son  of  Charles  Martel,  renounced  his  oiSce  in  favour 
of  his  brothor  Pi'piti,  and  pruceeiit  d  to  Rome,  where  he 
became  a  monk,  and  founded  a  convent  on  Mount  Sorai-te. 

Pope  Zacharias,  being  informed  that  the  Venetian  traders 
used  to  purchase  Christian  slaves  in  Italy,  and  even  at 
Rome,  whom  they  sold  to  the  teacens  in  the  Levant,  for- 
bade that  traffic  under  heavy  ecclesiastical  censures,  and 
ransomed  many  of  those  vrho  had  been  sold,  and  restored 
them  to  liberty. 

About  the  year  75(),  Pepin,  who  governed  France,  with 
the  title  of  Main-  ol  the  Palace,  in  the  name  of  King  Chil- 
deric  III,,  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  represent  to  the 

E>pe  that  Cbilderie  was  unfit  to  reign,  and  had  never  been 
n^  aieentinname;  that  it  wasdMiiable  fortheAankidi 
nation  to  have  a  king  capable  of  managing  the  allUrs  of 
the  state ;  and  that  ftic  K  admg  men  of  France  wished  to 
roclaim  him,  Pephi,  as  their  king,  if  the  pope  would  re- 
ease  them  from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  t'hildcric. 
Zacharias  is  said  to  have  answered  that  it  was  meet  that  he 
who  had  already  the  real  power  and  the  government  of  the 
state  should  baitings  upon  which  the  Frankiih  leaden  and 
prelates  in  a  general  asKmbly  deposed  Childcrie,  had  Ms 
head  shaved,  and  obliged  him  to  become  a  monk  in  the 
monastery  of  Sithieu,  known  afterwards  aa  the  abbey  of 
St.  Bertin,  in  the  diote!,e  of  St.  Oracr.  Childeric  s  son 
Thierry  was  likewise  shut  up  in  the  monastery  of  Fonte- 
nelle  in  Normandy.  Pepin  was  consecrated  king  of 
the  Franks  by  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  a.d.  751. 
The  assent  of  Zaehatiaa  (fbr  the  assent  is  certain,  though 
the  particulars  of  it  are  obscure)  to  this  violent  change  of 
dynasty  is  the  only  questionable  act  that  we  know  of  this 
pope,  who  in  other  respects  appear-  to  have  been  a  lover 
of  peace  and  justice.  Pepin  himself  felt  uneasy  in  his 
conscience  till  he  received  absolution  from  Stephen  II.,  the 
successor  of  Zacharias,  and  was  crowned  again  by  him  at 
Paris. 

Pope  Zacharias  died  in  the  year  752.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  very  generous  towards  the  clergy  and  the  people  of 
Rome  ;  he  repaired  the  Basilica  of  the  Lateran,  and  built 
several  churches.  He  translated  into  Greek  the  dialogues 
of  Pope  Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
countrymen.  His  epistolary  correspondence  with  Boniface, 
Archbishop  of  Maim,  la  ftraad  in  Haidnm^  *  Cdlaction  of 
Councils.* 

(Platina  e  Panvinio,  Fito  dei  Ponteflei;  Mnratori,  An- 

nali  dItaliaA 

ZACHTLEVEN,  CORNELIUS  and  HERMAN,  bro- 
thers. Their  name  is  sometimes  written  Saftleven.  Cor- 
aelias  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  IGOO:  he  excelled  in 
ijietnna  of  boors  and  soldiers,  in  the  style  of  Teniers  and 
Brouwcr.  His  scenes,  whieh  w«ia  alwaya  sketched  from 
nature,  are  full  of  truth  and  eharaeter,  bat  as  paintings  thev 
want  that  brilliancy  and  transparency  of  colourini:  which 
distingruishes  the  works  of  many  of  his  countrymen.  He 
painted  also  landscapes,  and  made  many  spirited  etcliiiu,^ 
after  his  own  designs.  Some  of  Cornelius's  foregrounds 
•n  particularly  clever,  babg  gRMfi  «f  wiow  tttOMla 
P.  Cm  l«o.U71. 
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or  implements,  charactcristir-  n\  the  occupations  of  the 
charairteia<rf  the  picture,  l  lu  yt  arof  his  death  is  not 
known,  aaaordu^  to  the  Dutch  wntersi  but  in  Pilkington'a 
Dietioaaiy  1073  is  given. 

Herman  Zachtleven  was  an  excellent  land-icape-painter. 
He  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  1G09,  and  was  the  pupil  of 
.1.  Van  Goyen  :  but  he  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at 
Utrecht,  where  he  died  in  }ti85.  Herman's  landscapeSi 
which  consist  generally  of  views  in  the  vicinity  (tfUttvnl 
and  of  the  Rhine,  ar«  distinguished  by  great  transpareney, 
and  in  the  distances  are  coloored  like  those  of  Wovvenaan. 
His  earliest  picture'<arc  such  simple  views  of  nature  as  the 
various  sites  attbrded,  but  in  his  later  works  he  generally 
selected  various  picturesque  points,  wh:ch  lu-  composed 
into  one  picture ;  he  sometimes  introduced  many  small 
figures  into  his  works.  Herman  made  many  studies  from 
nature  in  black  chalk,  which  are  mnch  valued  by  collc*> 
ton:  he  exeented  also  a  few  spirited  etchings.  D'Argen- 
ville  <^nys  that  Herman  Zachtleven  visited  Italy,  and  spent 
some  years  there,  but  Houbraken  makes  no  mention  of 
any  siicn  visit,  and  a  still  trreater  reason  for  supposint:  the 
statement  to  be  incorrect  is  that  there  arc  no  traces  of  Italy 
in  any  of  his  studies  or  pictures. 

(Houbraken,  Groote  Schotiimrg,  D'Argenville, 
Ahrfgi  de  la  Fie  de*  Peintrgt,  ^3 

ZACYNTHU8.  [Zantb.] 

ZAGROS,  MOUNT.  [Paasu.] 

ZAHLK     [Syria,  p.  472.] 

ZAIDA.    [SvRi.<.  p.  472  ] 

ZAIRE  is  the  largest  river  in  Western  Africa  south  of 
the  equator.  It  is  called  by  the  natives  Moienzi  Enzaddi. 
that  is,  the  Great  River,  or  '  the  river  which  absorbs  all 
others.*  The  upper  part  of  the  rivar  has  not  been  visited 
by  Europeans.  According  to  the  infimnation  dttained 
from  native  traders,  the  principal  branch  runs  from  north 
to  south,  and  its  source  is  supposed  to  be  one  or  two 
degrees  north  of  the  line.  But  it  is  certain  that  another 
great  branch  originates  in  the  interior  far  to  the  east- 
south-east  from  its  mouih,  and  this  branch  is  called  Coaneo 
or  Cnango,  and  it  ia  pnMile  that  fitom  the  name  of  thk 
branch  that  of  the  country  of  Congo  is  derived.  The  river 
Zaire  is  also  sometimes  called  the  Congo. 

Our  positive  knowledge  of  the  Zaire  begins  about  280 
miles  from  its  embouchure.  So  lar  it  was  surveyed  by 
Captain  Tuckey.  At  that  distance  from  its  mouth  the 
river  expands  to  the  width  of  two,  three,  or  even  more 
tlian  four  miles,  and  flows  with  a  current  of  two  or 
three  miles  an  hour.  This  upper  part  of  the  river 
lies  on  an  elevated  terrace,  which  is  probably  in  general 
more  than  'AM  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  country 
is  hilly,  with  the  exception  of  some  tracts  of  fine  sandy 
beach,  but  the  hills  are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  rise 
with  a  gentle  ascent  from  the  margin  of  the  river.  The 
hills  are  chiefly  composed  of  elay-slate  and  limestone, 
and  many  rocky  promontories  of  iMlble  jut  into  the  river. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  country  is  fit  for  cultivation 
on  the  summits  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  as  well  as  in 
the  valleys.  It  is  also  much  more  inhabited  than  farther 
down,  atid  villages  are  frequent.  But  vegetation  is  far 
from  being  so  luxuriant  as  is  usual  between  the  tropics, 
and  the  hills  are  frequently  barren,  and  destitute  of  trees, 
which  only  oeenr  m  the  lavinea  and  roond  the  laigar 
villages. 

The  Zaire  begins  to  descend  <fhim  this  upper  terraee 
about  200  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  bed  of  the  river 
gradually  narrow  s  to  a  mile,  and  then  it  falls  over  the  Upper 
Sangalla  or  rapid,  which  is  formed  by  a  ledge  of  rocks 
running  across  the  river,  over  which  the  current  runs  with 
great  force.  The  Zaire  now  begins  to  flow  with  great 
rapidity  between  high  rocky  maasaa.  Ten  milea  lower 
down  fi  the  Lower  nimgalla,  where  the  river  u  crossed  by 
a  irroat  ledge  of  slate  rm-ks  which  leave  only  a  passage 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  rocks  on  the  left  bank,  about  50 
yards  wide,  through  which  the  stream  runs  at  least  eight 
miles  an  hour,  forming  whirlpools  in  the  middle,  whose 
vortices  occupy  at  leail  httf  the  breadth  of  the  chtnnel, 
and  must  he  ratal  to  any  canoe  that  should  get  into  them. 
Below  this  rapid  the  river  is  filled  with  rocky  islets ;  the 
great  breadth,  however,  diminishes thevelocity of  thestiean, 
so  thai  canoes  i;i-s!ly  pass.  About  15  miles  below  the 
Lower  Sangalla  lie^in  tlie  narrows,  \vhcre  the  river,  from 
more  than  a  mile,  suddenly  contracts  to  less  than  half  a 
mile,  md  in  naiir  plaow  it  is  hardly  200  yards  wide. 

VouXXVU^A 
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ThcMNaiTOWi  are  nearly  40  miles  lone;,  extending:  from  I 
Ingft  to  SonUt  TiAnt.   Though  the  bed  of  the  river  is 
Mirow,  it  it  gtOttrmUf  fiiU  Ot  roeka.  Before  the  river 
leavM  the  Narrows  it  fbrms  a  eatantet  eafled  Yellala,  | 

^vhere  the  river  descends  over  a  bed  of  raica  slii'i', 
ami  tails  abuut  30  feet  perpendicular  in  aslope  of  30U 
yani>.  A  little  above  Sondie  a  ledpe  of  rucks  stntche* 
Irom  the  northern  shore  about  two-thirds  the  breadth  of 
the  river  (which  is  here  about  half  a  mile  iride),  the  cur- 
tent  breaking  fiiriooily  on  it ;  but  near  the  •onthero  abore 
a  amooth  channel  b  left,  where  the  velocity  of  the  current 
is  the  only  obstacle  to  the  ascent  of  li(:iat>.  The  tide  is 
perceptible  as  far  as  Sondie  Point,  where  it  rise^  about  six 
inches,  and  frum  this  point  the  river  begins  tu  be  navif^able. 
Between  the  Upper  Sangalla  and  Sondie  Point  the  general 
eouiM  of  the  rivvr  ii  fi<«  noHh  to  loiith,  itid  IW»m  Mi^ 
Point  to  the  sea  nearly  due  west. 

The  country  extendin(f  on  both  sides  of  the  Zaire  from 
the  Upper  Siirijfalla  to  Sondie  Point  rises  considerably 
hit^her  than  the  general  level  of  the  upper  terrace.  Coa- 
tizuoua  to  the  nver's  bed  there  are  Ulla  connsting 
chiefly  of  mica  dste.  Thin  are  veiy  iteep^  in  maay 
placet  precipitous,  and  destitute  of  all  vei^etalioti.  In  some 
spots,  where  the  current  has  been  turnt'cl  aside  by  rocky 
points,  the  river  lias  deposited  its  mud,  and  toniied  little 
strips  of  soil  covere<l  with  reedy  (frass.  In  tlu'st'  phut  s  ;i 
small  quantity  of  Indian  com  is  grown.  The  declivities 
of  the  rocky  masses  are  intersected  or  several  little  valleys, 
which  penetrate  a  few  miles  inlaoa,  and  in  which  some 
plantations  of  mandioe  and  Tndian  eom  are  met  with,  and 
many  wine-pahn  trees.  The  top  of  the  rocky  masses, 
whien  in  general  appear  to  attain  an  elevation  oi  ITXX)  feet 
above  the  sea-level,  presents  an  uneven  plain,  in  general 
destitute  of  trees,  but  having  a  soil  sumciently  deep  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  eommon  adielea  of  vegetable  hknL 
On  this  plain  theit  art  muBtnm*  Mnall  villafta  ear- 
rounded  by  mimosB,  Adanaonin,  and  pelm-trees.  The 
Mill  is  of  a  hard  clayey  nature,  and  h  incapable  of  bein? 
worked  in  the  dry  season,  but  is  sufficiently  productive 
when  nieiiuweJ  by  the  heftvy  niu  Mid  with  th*  aid  of  a 
heated  atinon>here. 

From  Sondie  Point  to  Lemboo  Ptrint,  a  di!»tance  of 
about  15  miles,  the  river  runs  south-west.  This  pai  t  of  the 
river  is  characterized  by  a  succession  of  whirlpools,  which 
are  sn  violent  that  no  vessel  can  approiit-h  them:  even  the 
eddies  occ&tioned  by  them  are  so  imcible  as  frequently 
to  resist  sails,  oars,  and  towing,  and  twist  a  boat  round 
in  every  direction.  At  Lemboo  Point  the  river  again 
widens  to  about  a  mile,  and  runs  westward  with  a  regular 
but  swift  current  to  Booka  Hmbomma  Island,  about  15 
miles  distant.  The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
between  Sondie  Point  and  Buoka  Eniboniiua  Island  does 
not  differ  in  its  physical  character  from  the  rocky  districts 
farther  north. 

At  the  Booka  Embomma  Island  the  valley  in  whioh  the 
liver  flovrs  vridens  considerably,  the  rocky  maasei  reced- 
ing ao  far  from  one  another  as  to  leave  a  space  about  three 
mnes  in  width  between  them.  Tins  space  is  iialf  occupied 
by  the  two  arms  into  which  the  river  divitles,  and  hall'  by 
the  islands  which  lie  between  them.  The  bed  of  the  river 
is  here  about  a  mile  and  ahalf  across,  and  its  current  in  the 
mid-channel  varies  between  n  a^e  and  a  half  and  two  miles 
an  hour,  but  in-shore  on  both  rides  it  is  often  stagnant,  and 
Bomefimes  a  small  counter  current  is  experienced.  The 
depth  in  the  mid-channel  is  15  fathoms.  The  islands  are 
composed  of  schistus,  and  are  barren;  but  along  their 
nortnern  side  is  a  strip  of  low  ground  of  great  fertility. 
The  hill*  on  bothHdes  of  the  valley  are  rather  high  and 
rugged,  partly  barren,  and  partly  covered  with  bushes  and 
large  trees  which  grow  in  the  crevices  of  the  rock.  On  their 
flattened  summit,  the  un  ler  stratisni.  c■(nlsi^tin^^  of  a  eum- 
pact  clay,  is  covered  with  a  black  suil  which  seems  capable 
of  producing  all  kinds  of  gnin. 

Near  13"  40'  E.  long.,  or  about  50  miles  from  its  mouth, 
the  Zaire  enters  a  valley  which  is  about  10  milea  across, 
■  and  which  does  not  materially  change  in  width  to  its 
embouchure.  One-third  of  this  distance,  or  less  than  20 
miles,  the  river  flows  between  well-defined  hanks;  but  it 
is  divided  into  three  arms,  of  which  the  northern  is  called 
Maxwell's  River,  the  middle  one  Mamballa  River,  and  the 
Muthem  Sonio  River.  The  Mamballa  River,  also  called 
the  Boat  River,  l>ecause  it  is  generally  used  by  the 
wmeb  nawiciting  the  river,  k  filled  with  diy  ahoach  the 


channels  between  which  are  \cry  winding.  The  depth 
of  the  channel  north  of  the  shoals  sanes  from  I  t  j  5  fa- 
thoms, bat  the  aoathera  channel  is  from  7  to  10  falhons 
deep  close  to  the  aoothem  bank.  The  eonvnt  doee  not 

exceed  two  miles  an  hour.  The  three  amis  oi  the  rivcr 
are  connected  by  seveial  narrow  and  shallow  channei-. 
which  divide  the  tract  between  them  into  several  islandi 
from  two  to  six  miles  in  length.  These  islands  are 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  thie  river,  and  their  soil  is 
formed  by  a  stiff  clav,  which  on  the  margin  of  the  river  is 
cut  into  perpendicular  low  elifib.  They  are  covered  witk 
hit^h  reedy  grass  and  thinly  scattered  with  palm-tree*.  But 
in  many  places  near  the  banks  of  the  river  the  land  » 
low  and  of  great  fertility. 

Near  13"  '20'  £.  long,  the  whole  body  of  water  ia  united 
in  eoe  channel,  which  in  the  vicinity  of  that  part  ia  attoat 
two  miles  wide,  but  by  degrte*  it  widens  to  three  miles 
which  is  its  width  at  Fathomless  Point :  this  cape  is  con- 
sidered a.-,  being  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  its  mouth. 
In  this  part  the  river  is  distinguished  by  its  great  rapwlitj 
and  depth.  The  current  even  at  a  short  distance  frtm 
the  banks  varies  between  four  and  six  milee  an  hour. 
Though  every  afternoon  n  aespbreete  springe  npi,  vcmeh 
trying  to  enter  the  river  generally  find  their  attempts 
frustrated  for  several  days,  and  they  only  succeed  «iih  si 
uneunimoiily  stnini:  sea-breeze  and  by  ereepiiig  chwe  to 
the  shore.  The  preat  body  of  water  disehart;ed  bv 
such  a  rapid  current  ha^  scoojied  out  a  channel,  narrow 
but  very  deep.  Above  Shark  Point,  which  ia  at  tk« 
sontfwm  nde  of  the  month  of  the  river,  it  ia  eeldora  men  ' 

than  a  mile  across,  bnt  so  dee])  that  it  WaaODO*  Con«ider«d 
untathomabie.  (  njitain  \  ulal  hoAeverascertained  that  iti 
depth  varied  between  JdO  aiui  4.">  lathoms.  He  observes sko 
that  the  great  force  of  the  current  is  apparently  huperfioal. 
The  deep  channel  of  the  river  is  continued  into  the  seate 
a  great  diatanoe,  being  still  46  Dalhoois  deep  13  miJce  fraei 
Cape  Pfedrio  or  Pillar.  The  sea  on  botn  sides  of  tht 
channel  varies  from  IR  to  23  lathoms  in  depth. 

The  iminense  volume  of  water  discharged  by  the  rivfr 
into  the  sea,  comjmred  with  the  comparatively  small  riisr- 
tity  which  passes  over  the  rocks  at  the  Yellala  catara£;. 
has  been  a  matter  of  great  surpri.se,  especially  as  no  rivcr 
sufficient  to  tura  a  mill  falls  into  the  Zaire  below  the 
cataract;  and  this  has  suggested  the  supposition  iha;  n 
ver>'  cnn^i^^elahle  nia>s  I'l  water  must  find  its  way  throush 
subterraneous  pashages  under  the  slate  rocks,  diivappeannf 
nrobably  where  the  river  contracts  its  bed  and  forms  ikt 
Narrows,  and  rising  again  bck)w  the  cataract  near  Sondie 
Point,  where  the  regtuar  current  is  distoibed  by  a  great 
number  of  whirl{XH)l«. 

The  water  ol  the  Zaire  appears  to  pt)sficss  some  peeu- 
liaritie-.  Thirteen  irdles  iium  the  entrance  it  jiertecti* 
frcsli  and  of  a  dingy  red  colour.  After  being  kept  a  few 
days  it  ferments,  and  for  some  time  remains  in  a  highly 
putrescent  state.  A  silver  tea-spoon  being  immciead  »  d 
for  half  an  hour  ia  greatly  discoloured,  and  requires  modi 
cleanini;  to  remove  the  stain.  After  beine  preserved  m  s 
bottle  lor  four  months,  it  lost  its  colour  and  became  pe.-- 
iectly  clear  and  devoid  of  any  sediment. 

It  was  formerly  asserted  that  the  tide  did  net  make  aoj 
impression  on  the  current  of  the  Zaire,  bat  it  haa  been  as* 
certained  that  it  causes  the  reflux  of  the  stream  very  per- 
ceptibly as  high  up  as  the  lower  commencement  of  the 
Narrows  at  Sondie  Point,  where  the  rise  of  the  water 
amounts  to  from  12  to  lUinches.  But  though  it  cau&estbc 
water  to  be  dammed  up  and  a  counter  current  on  one  or 
both  sides  )ret,  strictly  speaking,  the  cunent  in  the  ai^Ue 
of  the  river  is  never  overcome  by  the  tide. 

Like  all  otlier  tropical  riven,  the  Zaire  has  its  floods,  htt 
the  quantity  of  its  rise  and  fall  is  less  perhaj>s  than  that  o: 
ar.y  ntlier  nvci  iirc(|ual  majrnitude.  Accoidinc  to  tlie  u 
observations  which  were  made  respecting  Uiis  point,  the 
difference  between  the  lowest  and  highest  mter  did  not 
appear  to  exoeed  eleven  iiiet,  and  in  mmr  plaeea  waevt 
more  than  ci|^t  or  nne.  The  fiv«  bfgmi  to  riao  abort 
the  1st  of  September,  bal  it  ie  not  ImewB  hoir  kNig  the 
flood  lasts. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Zaire  lies  through  O  low  BSd 
swampv  country.  It  is  principally  covered  with  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  ot  mangrove,  the  «ae  a  low  binl^  and  the 

I other  a  stately  tree,  resting  on  a  mass  of  roots  upwards  cf 
twenty  feet  above  the  ground,  the  trunk  often  rismg  to  the 
height  of  one  hundiednore.  Uoatef  thenanpcrfwt^ 
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«fraicht,  nn<I  if  thp  wochI  wprp  a  liltlc  lighter  they  would 
be  [iiliiiiral.ly  adapted  lor  ma.sts.  The  space*  bet  ween  tbesc 
lolly  trn'>  are  filled  by  a  variety  of  smaller  erowth,  anions 
which  are  many  of  the  p*im  kiDd«  and  lar^e  natchea 
covered  with  napyms.  The  hifh  lands  beyond  theae 
•wainny  grouiKu  ap])eHr  to  be  more  fertile  than  higher  up 
the  rfref,  and  are  covered  with  clustera  of  treea.  The 
islands,  which  arc  frequently  seen  floating  down  the  river, 
appear  to  be  portions  of  the  low  awampy  region,  from 
vWivh  they  are  detached  by  the  force  of  tile  current.  They 
are  formed  of  rushes,  reeda,  and  long  enui,  and  frequently 
eovcnd  iHth  birds.  Occasionally  they  drift  a  long  way 
to  aeaward,  and  vessels  are  sometimes  deceived  by  them. 

The  southern  >.ide  of  the  entrance  is  formed  by  a  jienin- 
sula,  which  terminates  in  two  promoiitoiie-i.  of  which 
that  to  seaward  is  called  Point  Fadrao  or  Pillar,  from  a 

£i  liar  which  was  erected  on  it,  ai  at  teveral  other  places, 
y  the  earlj  FMvigiMie  mvicaton.  The  other  cape, 
called  Sharl  TMiA,  Km  eMtward,  and  oonstitutes  wtth 
Fa'homlesH  Point  the  moyth  of  flie  river.  The  peninsula 
on  which  the  two  promontories  are  situated  has  evidently 
bfi  n  formed  by  the  combined  depositions  of  the  isea  and 
river,  as  the  external  or  sea  shore  is  composed  of  quartz 
sand,  forming  a  steep  beach,  white  the  mternal  or  river 
aide  consists  of  a  deposit  overgrown  with  roangrove. 

(Tuckey's  Narrattve  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the 
Rtrer  Zaire  :  Narrative  of  Voyages  to  explore  the  Shnrfs 
of  Africn,  Ariibia,  and  Madagascar,  under  the  direction  of 
Cajitiiin  Oirrn.) 

ZALEUCUS  izdXtmtoc),  the  celebrated  legislator  of  the 
EpiEephyrian  Ix>erians  in  Southern  Italy,  is  said  to  have 

been  the  first  Greek  that  drew  up  a  code  of  written  laws. 
rMarcian  Heiaeleot..  313;  Clemens  Alexandr.,  S/rom///., 
i..  p.  309;  Straho,  vi.,  p.  259.  It  has  been  supjKwed  that 
the  statement  of  the  l.ocrians  hnvine  had  the  first  written 
hiws  among  the  Greeks  must  be  limited  to  the  Greeks  of 
Italy,  since  it  is  stated  that  Zaleucus  derived  many  of  his 
laws  ttom  the  Cretam.  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  Areo- 
pagus of  Athens:  but  ns  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
C^retansand  Lacedaemonian^  had  :uiv  WTitteii  !a.\^at  that 
time,  we  must  ac(iniesce  in  the  common  liaijiUn;!-  that 
Zaleucus  was  the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  who  composed  a 
code  of  written  laws.  He  lived  in  all  probability  about 
B.C.  6GU,  but  tiis  history,  like  that  of  all  the  early  legia- 
Intort,  is  mixed  with  fkble.  Aeeording  to  Suidas,  who  de- 

i«crihe-i  him  as  a  native  of  Thurii,  Zalcurns  \vas  ori:rinallv 
a  slave  and  a  shepherd  ;  wherea*  Diodorus  i  xii.  20  i  calls 
him  a  man  (if  i^ooil  family.  He  is  further  said  to 
have  been  called  upon  by  Minerva  in  a  dream  to  le- 
f^slate  ibr  the  Locrians;  and  when  the  Locrians  ap- 

f>lied  to  the  oracle  about  the  means  of  getting  rid  of 
heir  ^litieal  disturbances,  thev  received  a  command 
to  le£;islate  for  themselves.  When  Zaleucus  announced 
to  them  his  dream,  he  was  emancipated,  and  drew 
lip  a  code  of  laws  for  them.  (Suidas;  Scholiant  ad  Pindar. 
Oiymp.,  X.  17 ;  Valer.  Maxim.,  i.  2 ;  Ext.  4 ;  Aristotle, 
apud  Clem.  Alexandr.  Strom.,  i.,  p.  8B2.)  A  great  por- 
tion of  his  laws  was  derived  from  the  customs  of  other 
Greek  states,  but  he  was  the  first  who  fixed  punish- 
ments for  the  crimes  enumerated  in  his  code  ;  whereas 
lu'lore  his  time  the  punishment  had  always  been  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judges.  His  laws,  of  which  several  ape- 
cimens  are  still  extant,  were  acoording  to  the  uaaiuiBOiis 
opinion  of  the  antients  very  aevere,  but  flt»  Leerians  ob- 
served them  for  a  long  period,  dnrinjr  which  they  arc 
called  the  'most  observant  of  law  and  order"  leio^w- 
r<irn«  of  all  the  Greeks.  <  Zenobius,  iv.  10;  Dioirenianus, 
iv.  l>4  :  Apostolms, /'roperd.,  X.  fX) ;  Marcian  lieracleot., 
345,  &c.) 

The  code  of  Zaleuoua  tmbcaoed  the  religiooa  and  moral 
as  well  as  the  civil  and  polHieal  duties  of  the  people. 

nnil  entered  so  much  into  the  detail  of  private  life 
that  it  reeulatcd  even  the  dress  bv  which  liee  wonun 
should  be  (li>tiniruisbed  lioni  other  females.  Although 
2aleiicns.  as  has  been  shown  incontroveililily  by  IJciitley, 
must  have  lived  l)efore  the  time  of  Pythagoras,  both  Suidas 
and  Diodorua  call  him  a  diioapla  of  that  philoaopher,  an 
anaeliToidini  wineh  aroee  oat  oif  the  desire  of  the  antients 
to  trace  all  peactical  wisdom  to  !\\1hac;oFBl,  aa  in  the  case 
of  the  Roman  kinsr  Nuraa  Ponipilius,  who  is  likewise  \ 
(  ;>.l'e<i  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras.  The  common  story  about 
the  death  of  Zaleucus  is  as  follows : — One  of  his  laws  for- 
liada  tha  oitiMm  of  Loeri  to  aatcr  the  eenate-houae  in 


'  arms  ;  but  on  one  occasion,  w  hile  they  wore  at  war.  Zaleucus, 
foi neititig-  his  own  hiu,  entered  the  senate-house  as  a  war- 
rior;  and  when  one  of  the  pei'sons  assembled  called  out  to 
him  that  be  was  violating  uis  own  law,  Zaleucus  threw 
himself  on  his  sword,  and  thus  puniMhed  himeelC  (Eiiita- 
thius  ad  Horn.  Iliad,  i.,  p.  62.)  But  the  same  story  is  re* 
lated  by  others  of  Charondaa,  with  whom  Zaleucus  is  fre> 
quently  confounded  by  the  antients  themselves  (Valer. 
.Max.,  vi.  5,  Ext.  4;  Diodor.,  xii.  20);  and  Suidas  states 
that  Zaleucus  fell  fighting  for  his  country.  The  contia« 
dictions  and  fables  which  occur  in  the  histoiy  of  Zaleuena 
led  some  sceptical  writers  among  the  aotienta,  eueh  as 
Timaeus.  to  deny  that  a  legislator  Zaleucus  ever  cxieted. 
(Ciceio,  De  Ij-gtb.,  ii.  G  ;  Ad  Atticum,  vi.  1.) 

I'al). icius.  liibliothtca  Gruec,  ii.,  p.  1,  &c.  ;  Bentley, 
Dustrrtulion  upon  the  Lpistle*  'ff  /'Au/urw,  p.  24 1,  &c. ; 

Heyne,  Oputculu  AcademieUt  vol.  ii.,  where  tm  fiagimnti 
of  the  laws  of  Zaleucus  are  collected.) 
ZAMA.   [Hannibal;  NmnDiA.] 

ZAMBIZI.    [Sknna.  xxi.,  2W.] 

ZA'.VIIA,  a  genus  of  planLs  i>elonffinp  to  the  natural 
order  ('\cadacea?.  The  name  Zamia  is  applied  by  Pliny 
to  such  cunes  of  the  fir-tree  as  split  whilut  tliev  are  upou 
the  tree.  It  was  first  applied  by  LinnseiM  to  the  present 
genus  of  i)lants.  The  epecies  of  this  eenus  are  trees  with 
a  single  cylindrical  tnink,  increasing  by  the  development 
of  a  simple  terminal  hnd  and  covered  by  the  scaly  bases 
of  the  leaves;  the  wood  consists  of  concentric  circles,  the 
cellular  zones  between  which  are  exceedingly  loose,  the 
ligneous  tissue  having  the  tubes  marked  by  cucular  disks; 
the  leaves  are  pinnated,  not  articulated,  and  have  a  gyrate 
vernation.  The  flowers  are  dioecious;  the  male  flowers 
are  arranged  in  tesaellated  catkins  with  abnipt  scales,  the 
anthers  oval,  .ses*ile  at  the  under  side  of  each  scale.  The 
female  flowers  are  in  tessellated  catkins,  the  scales  peltate, 
drupes  two  at  the  under  side  of  each  leale.  The  species 
are  found  in  the  tropics  of  America  and  Aria,  and  also  at 
the  Ctipe  of  Good  Hope  and  in  New  Holland. 

Z.  sjiir(i/i.\.  has  numerous  leaflets,  linear,  verj-  smooth, 
somewhat  curNtd,  witli  a  few  spinous  teeth  at  ttie  extre- 
nuty  :  the  catkins  smooth,  wi'.li  jHuiited  scales  in  the 
female,  and  wedge-shaped  ones  in  the  male  flowers.  This 
plant  is  a  native  of  New  South  Walea.  The  cone  is  about 
half  the  aise  of  a  man's  head,  and  composed  of  nuts  about 
the  rize  of  a  chestnut.  These  nuts  are  eaten  by  the  New 
Hollanders,  but  0!i  hi-in^"  trii'd  liy  Fiiiriish  scT'ere  pro- 
duced sickness.  Then  fht\oiir  is  nut  uiililvc  that  of  chest- 
nuts. 

Z.  cycadis,  Hread-trec  Zamia,  luui  lanceolate,  spinous, 
smooth,  entire  leaflets  tapering  at  the  base ;  the  scales  of 
the  catkins  abrupt,  obtuae,  pouttleaa.  It  Is  a  native  of  the 
south-eastern  parts  of  southern  Africa.  It  grows  on  tho 

sides  of  dry  hilN,  especially  where  the  ground  has  been 
cleared  by  bui  tinier.  The  stem  is  thu  k  and  scaly,  and  at- 
tains a  heipht  of  (j  or  7  feet.  Thunberg  slates  that  when 
the  stems  become  old  they  are  broken  through  by  the 
Caffres  and  Hottentots,  who  collect  the  pith  and  tie  it  up 
in  the  skin  of  a  sheep  or  calf  which  has  been  previouitly 
well  nibbed  with  grease.  It  is  then  buried  in  the  ground, 
and  after  remaining  there  till  it  becomes  putrefied,  it  is 
taken  up  and  btuised  between  two  stone.H,  and  then  formed 
into  little  cakes  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  These  are 
baked  in  wood-ashes,  and  are  esteemed  by  those  who  pre* 
pare  tiiem  as  a  great  luxury,  though  they  are  not  at  aO 
palatable  to  a  European  taste. 

Z.  furfurucea,  Bioad  Rusty-leaved  Zamia,  has  elliptic- 
oblonij  pointless  leaflets,  copiously  seira'e  l  liuni  the  middle 
to  the  extremilj' ;  striated  and  hairy  beneaiti:  common 
stalk  spinous.  This  plant  iaa  native  of  the  West  Indie-., 
and  is  said  to  have  been  grown  at  Hampton  Court  in  the 
time  of  King  William.  This  plant  is  said  by  Herman  to  yield 
a  white  insipid  emn.  The  stems of  all  the  Zamias  like 
those  of  (  "vea-.,  abound  in  a  mucilaginous  juice,  which  lia.s 
a  nauieou.-,  odour  and  an  unpleasant  taste,  an>iii^r  tr<  in  the 
existence  m  it  of  a  peculiar  proximate  principle.  I'his 
may  be  removed  by  boiling,  roa.sting,  wheniome  of 
them  form  a  nutritious  article  of  food. 

About  seventeen  iq|>ecies  of  the  old  gemis  Zaada  have 
been  described.  Eight  of  these  are  now  placed  in  the 
genus  or  ixxh^cnws  Arthruzurnni,  wliich  is  characterized  by 
having  the  leaflets  articulated  with  tlie  rachis  of  the  frond- 
like  midrib ;  there  is  alto  a  preparation  in  the  rudimentaiy 
atamen  to  form  a  two-oelled  anther,  wlule  in  Zamia 
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leafleti  are  confluent,  and  the  pollen  it  not  di^oMd  in 
iwo-.obed  iDAsses. 

Tne  genus  Zamia  has  many  representatives  in  a  fossil 
^te.  Of  the  sixteen  species  that  have  been  discovered, 
twc^femeadbleao  nearly  the  recent  species  that  they  have 
noeived  the  lame  designation.  The  lemaiaing  four  differ  in 
the  eneilton  and  venation  of  their  leavce.  and  henee  they 
are  placed  under  the  fossil  genus  ZAtmitcx.  The  principal 
forms  of  these  genera  have  been  tbund  in  the  lias  and 
oolitic  formations.  Two  fossil  stems  nearly  resemblinjic 
those  of  Zamia  were  found  by  Dr.  Buckland  in  Portland 
ilooe.  These  are  made  hy  Brongniart  to  constitute  Uie 

Bnui  i^mtMiot  n  name  jgiven  in  honour  of  Dr.  Gideon 
antell.  He  mi  alio  ineioded  in  the  nrae  gvnui  a  stem 
found  in  shelly  limestone  near  Luneville. 

In  cultivation  the  Zamias  require  the  treatment  of  all 
exotics.  They  may  be  propagated  by  seeds,  brought  from 
their  indigenous  countries,  which  may  be  sown  in  pots  of 
rich  light  earth  or  mould,  whidi  shoafd  be  plunged  in  ttie 
bark  Iwds  of  hothouses  or  stoves. 

(Burnett,  Outtinea  of  Botany;  Lindley,  Natural  St/nlem; 
Sir  J.  E.  Smith,  in  Rces's  Cycloprpdia.) 

ZA'MORA,  the  name  of  a  town  of  Spain,  and,  both 
under  the  old  division  into  kingdoms  and  tlie  division 
into  electoral  districts  decreed  by  the  Cortes  of  1822,  the 
name  of  the  provinee  of  whidi  Zamora  is  the  capital .  The 
town  of  Zamnra  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Duero, 
110  miles  north-west  of  Madrid  and  43  miles  west-south- 
west of  Valladolid.  The  old  town  is  surrounded  by  walls, 
in  which  there  are  eight  gates.  The  suburbs  have  nothing 
to  recommend  them  to  notice.  The  streets  of  Zamora  are 
MUlow,  tlie  houses  loAjr,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the 
town  sombfe.  The  dmrehes  and  the  town-hotise  are  the 
finest  buildings.  The  promenades  are  ajrrecablc,  and  there 
is  a  fine  bridere  across  the  Duero.  Zamora  contains  a 
cathedral  and  22  pari.sh  churches.  Before  the  suppression 
of  the  monastic  orders  there  were  16  convents,  10  of 
which  were  ten  females.  Zamora  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop,  a  auffiragan  of  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago.  There 
is  little  trade  or  industry  of  any  kind;  tnit  there  are  a  few 
hatters,  tanners,  dyers,  manufacturers  of  wnollon-sf ufTs,  and 
distillers.  The  rums  of  the  house  of  the  Cid  arc  shown  at 
Zamora  :  the  historian  Florian  de  Ocampo  was  bom  there  ; 
and  the  Cortes  have  twice  assembled  in  the  town,  in  1297 
and  1302.   Popglation.  in  1833,  10.000. 

The  province  of  Zamora  (under  the  antient  division), 
in  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  bordered  on  Portugal,  and 
extended  eastward  on  both  sides  of  the  Dnero  from  the 
angle  which  it  makes  on  the  frontier  where  it  turns 
southward  to  meet  the  Tormez.  It  was  in  length  (from 
east  to  west)  about  30  miles,  and  about  V  (from 
nortii  to  sooth)  m  breadth.  The  modem  province  or  elec- 
toral dictrtrt  of  Zamora  is  composed  of  the  antient  pro- 
vince ot"  that  name,  the  western  part  of  the  district  of 
Toro,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  duchy  of  Benavente. 
It  is  about  86  miles  in  length  (from  north-west  to  south- 
eeat),  and  about  43  in  breadth  (from  north^ait  to  south- 
west). The  Duero  enters  the  province  near  the  middle  of 
the  south-east  border,  and,  flowing  from  a  little  sooth  of 
east  Jn  a  Utile  noi1h  of  west,  nearly  bisects  the  province. 
On  reaching  the  north-vve.stern  t)order  it  makes  an  abrupt 
turn  to  the  south,  and  flows  in  that  direction  till  it  meets 
the  Tormez  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  province.  The 
Tormei  foma,  fbr  a  little  way,  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Zamora  and  Salamanca.  In  its  course  from 
east  to  west  the  Duero  receives  flrst  the  Sequillo  and  then 
the  Esla,  both  from  the  north.  Below  Benavente  the  Esia 
receives  from  the  west  the  Tcra,  a  mountain-torTent, 
which  issues  from  a  lake  near  the  borders  of  the  province 
of  Orenaci  and  has  the  whole  of  its  ooune  in  the  province 
of  Zamova.  The  bed  of  flie  Dnero  within  the  province, 
and  the  bed  of  the  Tormez  along  its  frontier,  are  too  deep 
and  precipittnis  to  adiiiit  uf  their  being  used  for  irritjation. 
The  north-west  portion  of  the  province  is  niountaiiious ;  the 
rest  is  a  high  plain  intersected  by  deep  ravmea  and  river- 
dlMinels.  The  plain  is  in  geneial  fertile  ;  the  mountains 
■re  well  wooded.  The  climate  is  acceeahle  in  spring  and 
antumn,  tnit  the  cold  of  winter  is  severe.  There  are  some 
mineral-springs  in  the  north  of  the  province  ;  turtiuoi>es 
are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Zamora,  polters'- 
earlh  in  the  district  of  Toro,  and  saltpetre  is  collected 
from  the  soil  in  some  places.  Agriculture  and  eveiy  kind 
ff  industry  Meat  a  low  ebb.  A  good  depl  of  dmraool  ia 


prepared,  and  some  wine  of  a  low  quahty  exported,  fiat 
the  roads  are  in  so  wretehed  a  condition  ss  effiBetively  to 

prevent  any  extensive  exportation  of  the  surplus  agricul 
tural  produce.   The  population  of  the  province,  according 
to  the  most  recent  estimate  (1838),  was  159,425. 

Toro.  the  capital  of  the  antient  district  of  that  name,  is 
included  In  the  modem  pravmce  of  Zamora.  It  is  aitaated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Duero,  about  13  miles  ca.st  of  the 
town  of  Zamora  and  24  north-nor1h-ea.st  of  Salamanca.  It 
has  a  wall  and  six  gates.  The  streets  aic  wide,  but  the 
houses  mean.  There  is  a  collegiate  and  18  parish  churches. 
Before  the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders  there  were 
13  convents,— 7  for  females.  Then  is  a  curious  antient 
bridfi^  of  22  aidies  across  the  Duero,  and  a  fine  eephnaade 
on  the  south  side  of  the  tow  n.  The  manufactures  of  Toro 
i  are  unimportant,  and  nearly  tlie  same  as  at  Zamora.  The 
(  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Berwick,  and  the  Alcazar,  an  old 
stone  palace  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Infant  Don 
Garcia,  are  shown  here.  John  II.  of  Castile,  the  poet 
Ulloa  y  Pereira,  and  Paul  Morillo,  who  distinguiUied  him- 
self as  a  loyalist  general  in  the  South  American  war  of 
independence,  were  iMjm  in  Toro.  The  code  known  bj 
the  title  of  the  Laws  of  Toro  was  promulgated  here  io 
1505.    Population,  in  1833,  5190. 

Benavente,  the  chief  town  of  the  antient  duchy  of  the 
same  name,  great  part  of  which,  alon^  with  its  capital, 
is  now  included  within  the  electoral  district  of  Zamora, 
is  .situated  between  the  Esla  and  Orbigo,  31  miles  north  of 
Zaniova  and  42  north-west  of  Valladolid.  It  contairs 
9  parish  churches.  The  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Benavente 
is  an  antient  and  axtenrive  atraeture.  Fopulatiofi,  in  ua, 
3000. 

(Minano,  Dieetonerio  Oeograjtco-tiladhtieo  de  Btpaia; 

3/«;)  fj/" Spain,  showini;  the  modern  provincial  divl^ion», 
published,  under  the  auspices  of  Kovernment,  at  Madrid  is 
1838;  Dictiontiaire  Geos;rap/iit/ue  Univtntl.) 

ZAMORA.    [  M  ExiCA  n  Status  .  ] 

ZAMOYSKI,  or  ZAMOSC.  The  Polish  house  of  tha 
name  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the  annala  of  tin 
nation.  It  Is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Sarvusz,  and  his 
given  three  eminently  distinguished  men  to  Poland. 

John-Sarius-Z  amoyski,  grand-chancellor  of  Poland,  wu 
bom  at  Skokow,  of  which  his  father  was  castellan,  in  tht 
palatinate  ofCulm,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1541.  Johnwasacst 
to  Paris  to  prosecute  h»  studies,  at  the  age  of  twelve  yesn, 
and  on  his  first  arrival  was  received  into  the  service  of 
dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II.  Finding  however  that  t;  , 
duties  of  this  appointment  interfered  witli  his  stnditN 
Zamoyski  quitted  the  court,  and  went,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  to  hide  himaalf  in  the  pays  LaHm,  Bis 
favourite  pursuits  in  the  univerrity  of  Fans  ware  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  and  jurisprudence.  At  the  request  of 
his  father  he  snhseqtu  ntly  repaired  to  the  university  cf 
Stras.sburg  to  i)erlect  himself  in  the  study  of  Greek,  and  to 
Padua  to  complete  his  lei^al  studies. 

At  Padua  the  study  of  the  canon  law  led  him  to  par 
considerable  attention  to  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and 
tliis  punuit  is  heUeved  to  liave  confirmed  his  devotion 
to  the  Romish  ehnreh,  to  wMch  his  Ihther^  allegiance  had 
been  shaken.  While  at  Padua  he  published  several  works, 
which  were  favourably  received  at  the  time,  and  have 
maintained  their  reputation.  In  1.562  he  published  the 
funeral  oration  which  he  delivered  on  ttie  celebratisd  Fsl- 
lojppio.  In  1563  he  published  an  esnv  on  tile  constittition 
of  the  Roman  Senate, '  De  Senatu  Romano  Libri  II.,'  so 
learned  and  critical,  that  De  Thou  attributed  it  to  Za- 
moyski's  teacher  Sigonius,  and  Graevius  has  inserted  it 
in  his  Thetaunu  Antiquitatttm  Romanarum.  Having 
been  elected  rector  of  the  university  in  1564,  Zamoyski 
caused  a  collection  of  its  privileges  to  be  made,  and  pub- 
lished a  digest  of  them  under  the  tiUe  *  De  Oonetitutieui' 

bus  et  Immunitalibus  almae  Jniversitati.s  Paduae.'  In  tht 
same  year  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of  the 
magisterial  once,  entitled  *De  Peifecio  Senatora  ap- 
ta«rma.' 

The  reputation  which  he  carried  back  with  hia  into  las 
native  country  obtained  for  him  speedv  peefewMBt.  Sigis* 
mond  Augmtus,  then  king,  after  admitting  the  youiif 

scholar  to  several  private  interviews,  placed  him  under  the 
direction  of  the  chancellor,  in  order  that  he  nii^ht  be  m- 
btructed  in  the  practical  details  of  public  busine»s.  AtKNit 
1569  he  was  employed  to  arrange  the  documents  in  the 
public  aiehtvei^  wnleh  had  JhUea  mb 
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the  departure  of  Cromer.  Thus  >abonous  task  engrossed 
his  whole  time  for  nearly  three  years ;  but  the  notes  which 
lie  Blade,  while  deciphering  and  arranging  the  antient 
MSS.  with  a  view  to  the  compilation  of  a  catalogue,  were 
afterwards  of  ineMirnablf  service  to  him  in  his  public 
career.  In  1572  Zamoyski  married  a  daughter  of  the 
powerful  head  of  the  OHelinski  family  ;  but  his  wife  did 
not  long  survive  their  anion*  and  his  father  died  about  the 
«uBe  time.  The  king,  who  had  not  lon;^  before  bestowed 
one  of  the  crown  domains  upon  the  bereaved  husband  as 
a  mark  of  his  satisfaction,  expressed  much  sympathy  with 
him,  promi.sed  to  be  to  liim  in  litu  oi  a  parent,  and  aj)- 
pointed  him  starost  of  Bielsk,  an  appointment  which  had 
been  held  by  his  fadther.  But  Sigismund  did  not  live  long 
to  fulfil  bis  promiM,  tod  vrith  his  death  (7th  July.  1572) 
commenees  the  political  life  of  Ztmoyski — a  long  and 
chequered  career  of  more  than  30  years. 

The  General  Diet  for  the  election  of  a  kiner  ^^'a-**  not  sum- 
nioHL'd  to  meet  atWari>aw  till  tl)f  tonitnciK  i  nient  oi  1573. 
Ill  the  mean  time  the  equestrian  order  bad  organized  itself 
Nvith  a  view  to  counterbalance  the  ioAvmiee  a  the  senate 
by  its  union.  Zamoyski  was  by  common  cooNot  re^nded 
as  tnrfer  of  this  confederation.  He  cansed  the  choice  of 
the  nift  to  fall  upon  Henri  of  Anjuu.  and  his  reasons  were 
not  (iiivuid  of  weight.  Iwan  IV.,  Czar  ol'  Moscovy,  was 
Ins  fir.st  choice,  but  that  prince  havint^  refused  to  solicit 
lor  the  crown,  on  the  ground  that  his  election  was  a  matter 
of  more  consequence  v>  the  Poles  than  to  him,  Zamoyski, 
fearint;  the  consequences  of  crowning;  such  a  proud  spirit, 
turned  his  eyes  to  the  other  competitors.  He  was  averse 
to  the  Emperor  Maximilian  I.  for  two  rcasouh :  bec  ause 
the  Imperial  policy  would  h-ave  involved  Poland  in  a  war 
•With  the  Turks ;  and  because  the  Austrian  pride  was  in- 
supportable to  the  Polish  nobles.  Henri,  on  the  contrary, 
was  of  a  nation  which  cultivated  a  good  understtnding  with 
the  Porte,  and  was  remarkable  tor  urbanity,  and  could 
not  brinjj  a  French  force  to  act  airainst  the  Poles  so  easily  as 
their  Austrian  neighbour.  Zanioyski  s  fatuiiianty  with  the 
archives  of  the  kingdom  enabled  htm  to  be  of  great  use  in 
«ii ingesting  precedents  for  the  formal  conditions  upon 
wliich  the  crown  was  offered  to  Henri ;  and  he  was  placed 
at' the  head  of  the  deputation  sent  to  ftris  to  intimate  the 
result  of  the  electicin  to  the  new  king.  The  speech  he 
made  on  the  occasion  has  been  nnich  praised  for  the  justice 
of  its  ideas,  the  elegance  of  its  sty  If.  .wA  the  duluacy  with 
which  the  speaker  praised  Henri  without  disparaging  hu 
competitors.  It  was  published  at  Rome  in  1574.  The 
new  king  appointed  Zamoyski  grand-chamborhun  and 
atarost  of  Krysxyn.  Great  discontent  was  excited  by 
Henri's  refusiiit:  to  confinn  Ihe  p'lrtu  cDtivnta  pirsonti'd 
to  him  by  the  dissidents  before  his  coronation ;  and  Za- 
moyski's  popularity  with  his  order  was  shaken  for  a  time 
bv  bis  defeniding  the  conduct  of  Henri  on  this  occasion. 
He  regmned  it  however  befbre  the  precipitate  retreat 
Henri  from  Poland. 

Zamoyski  und  the  equestrian  order  now  turned  their 
eyes  to  Stephen  Hathori  as  the  only  candidate  likely  to 
counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Austria. 
The  crown  was  offered  to  Bathori  on  the  condition  of 
his  manying  Anne,  aistcr  of  Hipemiind  Augustus,  the  as- 
sent of  that  princcM  to  the  arrangement  having  been  pre- 
viously  obtained.  The  Diet  wa-s  convoked  on  the  )4tli  of 
•Tanunry,  !.">4<3 ;  Bathori  was  proclaimed  kine,  and  while  the 
Auatnans  In  ^I'.uti  il  what  t  ourstj  to  adopt,  he  advanced  by 
a  rapid  march  to  Krakau,  and  was  crowned  there.  He  testi- 
fied his  gratitude  to  Zsmojlki  by  nominating  him  grand- 
clisneeUor,  a  choioe  ao  agreeable  to  the  equcstriaa  order, 
that  they  rose  in  a  body  and  approaeliea  ^  throne  to 
thank  the  king:. 

During:  the  s;reater  part  of  the  ten  years*  reign  of  Bathori, 
Zamoyski  was  his  chief  and  confidential  councillor.  By 
his  advice  Batiiori's  first  cares  were  directed  to  replenish  his 
emptv  treasur}-  and  re-unite  the  provinces  of  his  distracted 
kingdom.  With  this  view  overtures  of  peace  were  made  to 
Austria,  and  envoys  dispatched  to  Rome  to  pcmiade  the 
noble  political  emigrants  who  had  sought  reluge  there  to 
return.  To  the  hostile  indications  from  the  Muscovites 
and  Tartars,  a  sedulous  care  to  avoid  furnishing  them  with 
a  pretext  for  hostilities  was  opposed.  Bathori  marched 
a^nst  Danag,  trfdeh  he  (brcM  to  capitulata :  Zamoyski 
dictated  the  conditions. 

In  157U  the  storm  from  the  side  of  Muscovy  broke  in 
vpon  livooia.  Bathori  ooavanad  the  Diat,  and  eshaited 


its  membeni  to  avenge  the  insult  Some  deputies  wars  Of 
opinion  that  hostilities  should  be  commenced  against  the 
Tartars  also ;  but  Zamoyski's  prudent  advice  to  finis!i  with 
the  Russians  before  they  engaged  with  another  enemy, 
backed  by  his  representations  that  byattackintj  the  hordes 
dependent  on  the  Porte  tliey  would  bring  that  power  also 
upon  them,  carried  the  day.  The  necessary  subsidies  were 
voted,  and  the  campaign  commenced.  The  address  of 
2^oyski  also  obtained  from  this  Diet  its  sanction  of  a 
new  judicial  organization  of  the  kingdom,  in  consequence 
of  which  courts  of  appeal  were  established  at  Lublui  and 
Petrikau. 

The  campaign  was  successful :  Bathori  conducting  the 
military  operations,  and  Zamoyski,  who  aocompanied  him 
everywhere,  relieving  him  of  the  load  of  civil  uTaiis.  The 
Diet  of  1580  vras  a  sbmqr  ona :  the  enemies  of  Ziamoyski, 
irritated  by  his  favour  with  the  king,  end-javoured  to 
thwart  his  policy.  At  last  the  subsidies  were  granted,  and 
military  operations  resumed  with  success.  In  1580  Bathori 
undertook  the  siege  of  Ploskow,  leaving  Zamoyski  at  the 
head  of  the  main  army  with  the  title  of  Hetman.  The 
soldien  nwmmied  at  being  planed  under  one  whom  they 
considered  a  mere  scholar  and  civilian ;  and  perhaps  the 
severe  disc  ipline  which  the  fastidious  morality  of  the  scho- 
lar induced  Zamoyski  to  enforce,  rendered  a  considerable 
degree  of  discontent  unavoidable.  He  remained  however 
at  the  head  of  the  army  till  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  in 
January,  1S62.  the  negotiatiops  of  wliieh  were  left  entirely 
to  his  management. 

By  that  treaty  the  Czar  ceded  Livonia,  Esthland,  and 
Novogorod:  Zamoyski  set  his  troops  in  motion  as  soon  as 
the  treaty  was  sisiud.  The  Swedes  had  already  entered 
Livonia,  but  his  prompt  measures  frustrated  their  inten- 
tions. At  the  Diet  which  was  held  in  October,  1782,  Tartar 
envoys  appeared  to  demand  tribute :  the  Poles  replied  by 
dispatching  Zamoyski  to  the  frontier,  which  he  placed  in 
a  state  of  defence,  and  thus  awed  the  enemy  into  inaction. 
On  his  return  to  Krakau  he  leceivod  iii  marriage  a  niece 
of  the  king :  the  nuptials  were  celebrated  by  a  magniti« 
cence  almost  re^^al. 

From  this  time  however  till  the  death  of  Bathori.  Za* 
moyski  took  comparatively  little  oetenaible  part  in  publie 
affairs.  He  retired  to  his  native  place,  Skokow,  and  busied 
himself  in  colonizing  his  estates  and  instituting  colleees 
and  printinir-presst's.  This  retirement  has  been  plausibly 
enough  said  to  have  been  prolonged  by  the  odium  he  in- 
curred through  the  active  part  he  took  in  urging  on  the 
execution  of  Samuel  Zborowski  (25(h  of  May,  1S»4). 

After  the  death  of  Bathori  however  (13th  December, 
15HG  ;  it  bec.iniL-  manifest  that  though  Zamoyski's  enemies 
were  powerful,  his  hold  upon  the  national  mind  was  not 
materially  weakened.  The  partisans  of  Zborowski  mus* 
tared,  it  is  true,  in  such  force  at  the  Diet  as  to  force  that 
body  to  remove  him  firom  the  command  of  the  army.  By 
the  advice  of  his  friends  he  fled  secretly  at  the  mo  ment, 
hut  only  to  collect  troops,  and  to  encamp  on  the  3Uth  of 
.luni-  the  day  appointed  for  the  election},  at  the  head  of 
10,IXX.)  hur&emen,  un  the  right  bank  of  the  Vutula,  directly 
opposite  Wanuiw.  The  Zboiosvski  mustered  in  force  oa 
the  opposite  bank;  but  Zamoyski  prevailed,  and  his  can- 
didate, Sigismund  III.,  was  chosen.  The  Zborowstd  pro- 
tested against  the  election,  and  sent  deputies  to  their  can- 
didate, the  Archduke  Maximilian,  brother  of  Uie  Emperor 
Rudolph,  inviting  biift  to  assart  bis  ekima  by  foioe  «f 
arms. 

The  King  of  Sweden  hesitated  to  lUMld  his  son  in  80 

anarchical  a  kingdom  as  Poland ;  but  the  priaee  hinuel^ 
at  the  invltafion  of  ^moyski,  accepted  the  offered  crown. 

On  landing  at  Danzic;  he  was  met  by  messenpers.  wlio 
brought  news  of  llie  defeat  of  Maxmuhaii  in  tlie  neigh- 
bouihood  of  Krakau  by  Zamoyski.  and  ur;^etil  solicitations 
from  the  grand-chancellor  to  hasten  his  march.  Sigis- 
mund entered  Krakau  un  the  29th  of  December,  1686^ and 
was  presented  by  Zamoyski  to  his  victorious  army  as  their 
king.  After  this  ceremony  Zamoyski  marched  in  pursuit 
of  Maximilian,  who  had  retreated  into  Silesia.  The  arch- 
duke was  obliged  to  surrender ;  and  the  Diet  of  1687 
decreed  that  he  should  \m  retained  as  a  hostage  until  his 
brother  the  emperor  became  security  for  his  renouncing 
the  Polish  throne.  The  pope  interfered  in  the  affair,  but 
the  negotiations  were  protracted.  At  last  Maximilian 
consented  to  relinouish  nis  pretensions,  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  eonductcd  to  the  Auitiiaa  Ihmtieri  wtaieh  he  no  iooMr 
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crossed  than  he  announced  hin  renilufion  not  to  keep  the 
pinmises  he  had  madf  while  a  piiMiner.  Tin-*  l)ieach  of 
faith  elicited  a  paninhlet  iruin  Zamuytki.  published  in 
IftM,  with  the  title  '  racificatioiiiit  inter  Dumum  Ai»ti  la- 
nm  ac  Kegem  FoIoniMCtUrdincs  RegniTnusUtae,8cripta 
•liquot.' 

The  next  s^  ven  yeRr«  of  Zamoy>l>i'^  lift"  were  ern-Miiv  ! 
in  a  (hjiible  stnictrle  between  Ibreisrn  lues  BRHiiist  wIhuii 
he  had  to  m!il»e  head,  atid  domestic  factions  I'loin  whom 
he  hud  to  wrins;  a  reluctant  aupport.  The  kin^r  was  not 
hb  Triend,  Tor  Zamoyski  thwtrted  hit  withes  on  many  oc- 
casions, but  could  not  dispense  with  hini.  Amid  all  these 
difficulties  the  tr  nnd-chancellar  baflled  theOttomtn  army 
in  ir).iI-2;  liaiTol  ttie  retreat  IhfoiiL'li  TolHriH  to  the  Tar- 
tar*.  wlio  had  ma>l<'  a  predatory  i'>cii.»u)ti  into  Il  iiju'iiry.  in 
1503;  di-li-aleil  tl.e  Turks  in  Wallnchia  in  I't'Xy.  n-id 
•gain  in  15U6;  and  the  Swedes  in  15&I7<  After  the  loitt 
cunpaiipi.  conscious  that  his  physical  powers  were  giving 
way,  be  reugned  the  command  of  the  anny  to  hit  lieu> 
tenant  John  Charles  Chodkiewiet.  PVom  this  time  till 
16t)f)  Zamoyski  remained  in  retirement,  occupied  with  \m 
colonies  and  literary  pursuits.  The  fruits  of  the  latter  vM  re 
given  to  the  wotid  under  the  title  •  Pialectica  <  lirvMppeii.' 

He  emerged  from  his  retreat  in  ItiOftlo  nflerul  the  |)iet. 
and  there  is  a  wild  friaiideur  aliout  this  the  clusin;:  s(  cue 
of  his  public  life.  The  first  wife  of  Stipamund  111.,  an 
Austrian  prineeas,  was  dead,  and  he  was  bent  iipon  marry- 
inar  her  «ister.  Zamo\>ki.  who  had  opposed  the  tir^t  niar- 
riai;e.  was  still  more  )io>tile  to  ttiis:  he  was  tirnily  coii- 
Tinced  that  the  intercMts  nf  Poland  reipiueil  ;in  iiiicirnar- 
riacre  with  the  ro}al  lamily  of  Russia.  The  dt  lmte  became 
violent.  The  grand-chancellor,  laden  with  yeai-s  and  infir- 
mitiea,  had  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  it,  but  the  con* 
tasiouB  excitement  of  the  scene  rendered  hha  ineapdUle  of 
aiiherini;  to  his  resolution.  He  caused  his  seatto  be  fdaeed 
near  the  throne,  and  after  apoloffisin?  for  this  liberty  on 
account  of  his  dehilitv,  presumed  to  address  the  kini;  in  a 
strain  that  has  rarefy  been  heard  by  princes.  He  de- 
dared  his  opinion  that  the  kinp  should  concentrate  his 
attention  on  the  Swedish  war  with  a  view  to  terminate  it ; 
he  rendnded  hfan  that  he  had  often  befbre  saerifieed  the 
interests  of  the  state  to  his  own  private  ends;  he  protested 
asrainst  the  marrias^e  with  an  Austrian  princes«  as  likely  to 
be  fatal  to  Poland.  \or  did  he  stop  bin-:  he  accused  the 
king  of  inteiidiim  to  secure  the  crown  for  his  son  m  viola- 
tion of  the  constitution,  and  of  corresponding  clandestinely 
with  foreign  powers;  and  he  reminded  him  in  atone  of  in- 
creasing Rspnrity  that  the  Poles  had  ere  then  deposed  and 
banished  kings  with  whom  they  were  offended.  Sigismund, 
irritated  by  snch  lantruage,  replied  with  equal  violence,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech  laid  his  hand  on  hi»  swoid. 
At  this  the  st-nate  and  deputies  (piittcii  tlu'ir  seats  in  a  body 
witli  threatening  munnur>.  .  but  the  voice  of  the  old  chan- 
cellor was  heard  above  all  the  din — '  Withdraw  your  hand 
ftvm  jour  sword,  prince;  do  not  oblige  hiatoiy  t»  TCCOrd 
that  we  were  Brotuaes  and  you  a  Csesar.' 

At  the  close  of  the  INet  Zamovski  retired  again  to  his 

estates.  On  the  .Ird  of-Iuly.  IGOfj.  his  n't.  Tidants.  who  hud 
farv.icd  him  sunk  in  meditation,  luntKi  uii  fip]ir<>acl.iiii;  his 
chair  that  he  wa.s  dead. 

Zamoyski  was  an  eleirant  scholar,  an  accomplished 
diplomatist,  and  a  succi-^sful  general.  That  he  should 
heve  been  able  to  keep  himself  at  the  head  of  affiain 
during  a  period  Of  nearly  thirty  years,  in  so  torinilent  a 
state  as  Poland,  is  of  itself  a  giiaiuntee  of  the  power  and 
cnerin'  of  his  character.  His  writii  irs,  even  at  this  distHtiec 
of  time,  are  caU  ulated  to  please  by  their  elegance,  and  I'V 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature  that  they  display.  His 
stern  stoicism  was  the  necessary  consecpience  of  a  hiirhly 
cultivated  mind  forced  to  eonibat  during  the  better  part 
of  his  lilb  with  the  betiona  of  a  fierce  olicarchieal  state, 
Tlie  jiart  of  his  career  upon  which  the  mind  feels  most 
pleasuie  in  dweUing.  consisi^of  the  occasional  retirements 
from  public  li'isinc-s.  during  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
colonising  his  estates  and  promoting  liteiary  institutions. 
About  l!SR.5  he  laid  the  foundations  of  Nowy  Zamosc,  dis- 
tant about  two  miles  from  Stary  Zamosc  (old  Zamosc  i. 
He  encouraged  manufactures  there,  and  tortifled  it  so 
strongly,  that  it  came  to  be  legatded  as  one  of  the  chief 
defences  against  the  Tartars.  He  established  a  printini;- 
pn-ss.  which  became  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  im- 
piessions.  On  the  l.'jth  of  Maybe  opened  the  university 
of  Zamosc,  to  which  he  attracted  the  most  eminent  scholars 


of  the  nation,  with  a  solemn  maugura.  oration.  He 
granted  liuuls  in  per])etuity  to  some  of  his  vatuiaU.  and  en« 
founiged  the  adoption  of  improved  methods  of  agriculture. 

Interesting  particulars  respecting  these  labours  of  Za- 
moyski are  contained  in  the  narrative  of  two  joumeyt 
made  by  Father  Vanozzi  to  Poland  to  visit  ZamO}'ski, 
piil^iished  by  .1.  W.  Nienu  ewiez  at  \VanaW,in  1822,  tfOffl 
a  MS.  in  the  Albani  Library  .it  Home. 

JoHx  Zamoyski  II.,  born  in  Hi'iU,  was  the  grandson  of 
the  preceding.  He  was  created,  soon  after  he  obtained  his 
majority,  castellan  of  Kaiiscli.  and  was  present  in  that 
capacity,  in  10491  at  tiM  coronation  of  John  Caslinir.  lb 
accompanied  that  king  in  hit  campaign  against  the  Cos- 
sack^,  in  Kiril  and  eanicd  by  his  bravery  the  ai^pointment 
of  Jill  lilt  I  lie  of  Samiiniur.  He  distinguished  hiuisell' equally 
in  the  disastrous  War  ul  S,;i-ii ssion,  when  aiul  «  as  de- 
vantated  by  Swedish  armies  :  he  stood  a  long  siege  in  hu 
liereditary  (brtress  Zamosc ;  and  it  was  to  hit  vigilant  keep- 
ing; as  commandant  of  Wanaw,  that  Marahal  Wittembuf, 
RrMdent  von  Rrsk.  and  other  important  prisonera  were 
intrusted.  In  I'lnii  he  commanded  the  arniv  raised  to 
oppose  the  eni  ruui  iuiirnts  of  the  Czar  in  the  l  l<i;iine.  In 
IGGIJ  he  was  one  of  the  nobles  who  remaiiu-d  laithful  to 
.lohn  Casimir,  and  was  niainly  instrumental  in  allaying  the 
discontent  of  the  insurgents  under  Chwiederski.'  John 
Zamoyski  died  suddenly  at  Warsaw,  on  the  2iid  of  April, 
166R,  while  attending  the  INet  at  Warsaw.  He  left  no 
family  by  his  vife,  daughter  nf  lht>  Marrpiis  de  la  Granse 
dWiijiiin.  and  calird  in  Pulaiul  ■  La  belle  Fian^aise.'  who 
attci'tv  ill  (is  iniirruMl  the  trreat  Soliieski.  Zumov  ^ki  d\ir.g 
without  heira  of  his  body,  his  estates  passed  io  his  two 
sisters. 

Andbxw  ZAMovna,  a  yomnr  aon  of  a  descendant  of 
tbeae  two  sistera,  who  had  inherited  the  fief  of  Zamoae,  was 

bom  at  Biezun  in  1716.  He  received  his  education  in  the 
college  of  the  Jesuits  at  Thorn,  where  he  remained  till 
17;t2.  In  1735  his  father  died,  and  .^ndr.  w  h  ;t  I'oland  to 
visit  foreign  universities.  He  passed  two  years  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Licgnit*  in  Silesia;  in  1739  he  visited  Paim, 
where  his  favourite  studies  were  mathematica  and  iuiia- 

Erudenee ;  and  he  returned  home  in  1740.  FIndiniir  hn 
roth^'ni  engaged  in  litigation  about  the  division  of  their 
inheiitanoe,  he  reconciled  them  by  giving  up  his  share, 
and  entered  the  service  of  Saxoiiv.  In  174.')  be  obtained 
the  command  of  Piince  Albert  s  regiment.  In  1754  he 
quitted  the  army  and  returned  to  Poland  with  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  pala* 
tinate  of  Smolenako,  an  oiBce  which  put  it  in  his  power  to 
reform  many  abuses  which  had  crept  into  the  judicial  ad- 
ministration of  the  province.  In  1780  he  emancipated  all 
his  >erfs  ;  a  few  noblenu-n  imitated  his  exiimpli'.  but  the 
greater  number  declaimed  fiercely  against  the  innovation. 

At  the  first  Diet  held  al^er  the  death  of  Augustus  III. 
'  \7(i3)  Zamoyski  contributed  much  to  the  passing  of  a  law 
for  the  reform  of  admuiistrative  abuses.  In  1764  the 
new  king.  Stanialava  Angoatus,  made  him  keeper  of  the 
great  seal.  The  inflnenee  which  this  appointment  enabled 
him  to  exerci.'ie  over  every  bmnch  of  ailministiation.  he 
etiiploved  in  giving  a  belter  organiratiun  to  tlu'  army  and 
thr  (•(fiieatiiiiKil  institutions  of  the  kiiis:doni.  W  hen  the 
partisans  of  Russia,  in  the  Dietof  176T,  procured  the  banish- 
ment of  Gaetan  Soltyk  and  Zaiuski,  bisnops  of  Krakau  and 
Kiew,  along  with  some  other  nobles,  to  oilwria,  Zamojnild 
resigned  the  seals  in  disgust,  declaring  he  would  novei 
ri'c-i  V  p  them  back  till  thoso  illuitrions vietina wofft  loatored 
to  ilu'ir  native  country. 

In  his  retirement  iu-  iMuploycd  liinisrlf  in  promoting 
education,  and  completing  the  code  lu'  had  undertaken 
to  digest  at  llu-  request  of  uM  Diet  of  1776.  He  completed 
the  work  in  less  than  two  yean.  The  matter  is  ananged 
under  three  heada :  the  first  treats  of  peraom ;  the  aeeood, 
of  things;  and  the  third,  of  courts  of  law  and  actions.  It 
was  printed  at  Warsaw,  in  Polish,  in  177H :  a  German 
tian-la'.iiii  1\  f'rocllicN  Nikis/- aiijieared  at  Dresilen  in  17H0. 
The  coilf,  when  printed,  vvas  sent  to  all  the  palatinates,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  discuNsed  in  their  provincial  assem* 
blies  before  it  was  submitted  to  the  Diet.  The  prOTiaion 
for  a  general  measure  of  emancipation  excited  an  olmoal 
universal  hostility  against  it.  The  deputies  were  without 
exception  instnicted  to  oppose  it  in  the  Diet  of  1780. 
When  the  marshal,  as  president  of  that  a-sseiiiblv.  named 
the  reading  of  the  new  laws,  he  was  met  bv  a  burst  of 
opposition  fkom  all  parts  of  the  hall.  It  was  deckled  tlwt 
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Oney  snoold  nob^ven  he  read  ;  some  went  so  far  aa  to  pro- 
pose a  resolution  that  Ihev  bhnuld  not  t)e  prei^cnted  to  any 
future  Diet.  Ca-siinir  l^oiiialo\v>ki.  Ila-  kmu's  brother, 
was  the  only  member  of  the  Dial  who  ventured  to  say  a 
word  in  vindication  of  them. 

ZamortlUi  who  had  attained  his  70th  year  when  hjaeode 
met  wHn  thti  nide  reception,  withdrew  hinaelf  in  eonae- 
q-irncf  of  it  still  more  from  public  aftairs.  In  17'J0  he 
iindcrlook  a  journey  to  Italy.  At  Bologna  he  reci-ived  the 
intelli^t  tice  that  the  Pi.le-.nad  proclaimed  the  constitution 
of  the  3rd  May,  17^1,  and  adopted  hit  code.  He  made 
!ia»te  to  return  to  Poland,  but  dm  not  turviTe  long  to  enjoy 
hit  triumph,  djring  at  Zamow  on  the  lOth  of  February, 
1791^  in  tne  76th  year  of  hie  are.  His  widow,  a  princess 
Czartoryska,  d«'>iervedly  celebrated  for  her  active  benevo- 
lence, cfied  at  Vienna  on  the  19th  of  February,  1796. 

(Bunsiua,  Ki/a  ft  Dicta  magni  Joannn  Zamoscii ;  Mos- 
iowaki.  Vie  de  Jean  ZamMtkU  Chancelier  «t  Grand- 
Htinmmdt  la  Couronne  de  Pviogtu;  Thnanus,  Hittoria 
sui  Tsmporit;  Moreri,  Dietionmair*  Hi0ion^ ;  Jocher, 
AUgem,  0»Uhrten  Lexicon ;  Bio/grapkia  Umv«rteUe.) 

ZAMPIE'RI.  [DOMEMCHINO.] 

ZANCHI,  a  family  of  Beritcamo  in  Lombardy,  which 
produced  several  men  of  learning;  in  the  16th  century. 
Paolo  Zanchi  was  a  diattnguiahed  jurist,  and  alao  an  anti- 
quarian, and  a  collMfor  of  antient  inseriptions.  Three  of 

his  sons,  Ba.silio,  Gian  Grisostomo,  and  Dionigi, entered  the 
order  of  the  Hctfular  Canons  of  the  Lateran. 

IKsii.H)  Za>chi,  born  in  l.'KJl.  went  to  Kome  under  l.eo 
\.,  and  was  noticed  at  that  court  as  an  elegant  Latin  poet. 
AHer  Leo's  death  he  returned  to  Beri(amo,  and  applied 
hiro»elf  to  theological  atudiea»«id  entered  the  order  of 
the  Retrular  Canons  In  1(194.  He  wrote  oomnents  on  the 
Bible,  which  are  published.  Tie  wa^  ul-^o  well  veiled  in 
Greek.  Hi*  eml  was  unfortunate.  It  appiars  that  lie  had 
made  free  u«m'  of  the  liberty,  then  In  jiu  nt  antong  mem- 
bers of  the  niona«tie  orders,  of  living  out  of  hii  convent, 
and  trftTolling  abottt  Italjr.  Pope  Paul  IV.,  in  l&r>8.  itaiued 
nn  order  eomnuuM&if  all  eueh  petaom  lo  return  to  their 
reapeetive  conventa  nnder  severe  penalties.  Zanchi, 

!i:iviii?  endeavoured  to  elude  the  orihr,  whs  put  in 
jMi-'un  at  Rome,  in  whieh  city  he  tlien  ^vii-*,  and  lie  died 
i!i  prison  at  the  end  of  that  year.  Seias>i  has  written 
a  cotxi  l)io5raphy  of  Basilio  Zanchi,  which  he  baa  pre- 
fixed to  the  edition  of  his  I.atm  poema  in  eight  booing 
•  Zaoohii  Poenuita,'  Beneamo.  1747.  Among  other  Meaie 
there  is  one  entitled  *De  Horto  Sophis,'  in  which  the 
author  explain*  the  pnru  piil  d  ;:!in!>  of  the  Chiistian 
lehijion.  Aanehi  wrote  al>o  •i.^atuR'nim  V  crborum  ex  vaiii* 
auclonbus  Kpitome.'  His  brother  Gnin  Gnsostomo  Zaiu-tii 
published  a  work  on  the  antient  hisloi^  of  his  country  : 
'  De  Orobiorum  sive  CefKMBanorum  Oririne,*  in  three  books, 
Venice,  1&31,  whieh  he  dedicated  to  Pietro  Bembo.  The 
worif  is  defloient  in  historical  criticism,  but  it  may  be  u.^e- 
f  il  on  account  of  the  auinerou!*  in«'ri|>tion9  of  the  tosvn 
and  territory  of  Ber|;aaio  which  it  contains.  Gian  Gnsos- 
tomo,  after  filling  the  flnl dignitiaa of  hia order,  died  at 
Bergamo,  in  1566. 

GiMLAMO  ZAftem,  a  oonein  of  the  preeedinii:.  was  bom 
in  1516,  at  Alzano  in  the  province  of  Bersramo  ;  he  like- 
wise entered  the  order  of  the  Regular  I'anon.t  of  the 
l-ateian,  in  which  he  lived  for  many  year-*,  and  wa.s  a 
I <  I luw-4tudcnt  of  Celso  Martinenghi  of  Bresna,  a  bioiher 
i  hie  Older.  When  the  learned  Ketro  Mart ut  WmuKli, 
wlw  was  »  dignitaiy  of  tiie  same  eider,  erabraeed  the 
doctrines  of  the  Refbrmation,  and  was  in  eonseqaence 
nl);i:.'"i|  (,)  fly  from  Italy  to  Switzerland,  in  1.V12.  Zanehi 
and  .Martmen^hi,  who  had  bect)me  secretly  imbued  with 
the  wime  doctnncs,  thoutfht  it  pnuient  to  emigrate  aKo. 
Mstrtinenghi  was  the  first  to  leave  Italy,  and  he  went  to 
Geneva,  where  he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  Italian 
Heformed  congr^tioo.  Zanchi  followed  his  friend's  ex- 
ample, and  after  several  vicissitudes  he  went  to  Heidel- 
rcrtr,  \\heie  he  ta^L'ht  divinity.  He  acquired  so  much  ', 
reputation  for  theuloyieal  science,  that  it  was  said  by 
the  learned  John  Sturm,  that  if  Zanchi  alone  could  be 
sent  to  dispute  with  the  Roman  Catholic  divines  assem- 
bled at  Trent,  he  should  not  be  afraid  of  the  result.  The 
Papal  nuncio  Zacoaha  Delfino  had  private  conferences 
with  Zanchi  in  1.5C1.  for  the  purpose  of  reclaiming  him  to 
(Juthulici'im,  in  which  however  he  failed.  Zanchi's  theolo- 
gical and  coutroversiaJ  work«  were  published  in  eight 
mittOMa  nfitr  hii  deatlit  *Zndiii  Opacn.*  flenm, 


and  they  contain  two  books  of  letters,  in  which  are  parti- 
culars of  hi*  life.  He  died  \\  Heidelberg  in  1580.  G. 
(>allizoli  of  BeiKamo  has  written  a  biography  of  QivoiaiBO 
Zanchi,  published  at  Bergamo  in  1785. 

Francesco  Zanchi,  fltther  of  Girolamo  and  firet  cousin  of 
Fado  Zanchi  abovo  mentioned,  wrote  a  small  historical 
work,  *Commentarhts  dt  Beboa  i  Geoi^io  Hemo  prsolare 
geatia  in  pnmo  ndversua  llaxifiiiliannai  Haanaomn 
Regera  Bt^llo  a  Venetis  soscepto.* 

iiiahi  srhi,  S/r,ria  lirlln  Lfttnatura  Italiana.)  0 

ZANGLCKSTUMUS,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  genua 
of  Cuail^imt  arranged  by  him  in  the  eubftmily  Oaee^Hma. 
[iMmcAioniNiB,  p.  4fi8.  J 

ZANOUBBAK  is  a  eonntry  situated  on  the  eastern 
coast  (if  Anica.  It  does  not  appear  that  thi^t  name  i?  in 
use  anions  tlie  natives  or  neighbouring  nations  who  visit 
the  country,  and  it  is  probably  a  corruption  of  Zansibar, 
the  largest' of  the  islands  belonging  to  it.  There  is  also 
some  fflfference  of  opinion  respecting  the  extent  of  the 
coast  to  whieh  this  name  is  applied.  At  present  the  mouth 
of  the  river  MozimtM  (11"  si/  S.  lat.)  is  considered  its 
southern  limit,  becanse  lonth  of  that  rivi-.-  the  PortiiETnese 
colonies  begin,  which  are  considered  to  be  situated  on  the 
coast  of  Mozambique.  Ras  Assoad  (4"  10'  N.  lat.)  may 
be  considered  its  northern  limit,  and  as  the  point  where  it 
joins  dm  coast  of  Ajan.  The  extent  of  the  eoaat-Iine  ex- 
ceeds 1500  mile:*. 

The  country  extendiriir  along  the  sra  is  the  only  portion 
of  Zanirui-har  which  is  known,  and  that  only  imperlectiv, 
as  it  IS  rarely  visited  by  Kuropeati  veMieis.  except  a  few 
points  to  which  slave-vessels  formerly  resorted,  especially 
from  the  island  of  Bourioon.  The  interior  ia  entirely  un- 
known, and  oeenpied  by  native  tribea,  wMeh  are  id  ways  at 
war  with  the  inhabitanta  of  the  coitst,  who  are  mostly 

IbreiffTi  settlers. 

Tlie  most  northern  portion  from  Ras  1  t^ape  Assoad  to 
the  moutli  of  the  river  Juba  (a  few  miles  south  of  the 
equator)  is  called  Barra  Bomauli,  or  the  c(.untry  of  the 
Somauii,  because  oeeupied  by  that  nation.  The  countiy 
north  of  Mokdeesha,  or  Magadoxo,  as  seen  flrom  the  sen, 
exhibits  a  very  small  dearee  of  fertility,  presenting  little 
vaiiefy,  and  beiii?  comi)osed  of  sand  clitts  and  liills.  either 
without  or  with  very  little  veeetalion.  It  appears  also  to 
be  thinly  inhabited.  To  the  south  of  Muicdeesha  the 
country  imnrovee  oonrideiably ;  it  is  far  more  fettile  and 
more  populoaa.  There  are  sevtml  towns  on  the  coast,  aa 
Mnkdeedia,  with  4000  inhabitants  [MaoadoxoI  ;  Gererat 
and  D.'naria,  uith  KH'O  inhabitants;  Havaly  "and  Goon- 
darshiu  with  mhaliiSant* ;  Marka,  wilh  2W)0  inha- 

bitants; .Mo  liT."  ya  and  Torra,  with  1500  inliabit ants ;  arKl 
Brava.  with  2UUU  inhabitants.  This  statement  is  probably 
under  the  actual  population,  but  it  may  give  an  idea  of 
their  relative  proportion.  All  these  towns  are  bdilt  on 
rocky  promontories,  cither  entirely  or  nearly  insulated, 
and  their  bee-hive  construe  tu  n  gives  them  a  sineular 
appearance.  The  motive  of  the  mh  ibitants  m  thus  placing 
their  houses  is  the  salubrity  of  l!i<'  an  .  the  »upi)ly  ol  water, 
of  which  the  arid  sandhill  in  the  neighbourhood  are  des- 
titute, and  probably  the  Iheihty  of  defcwM  against  the 
native  Galla.  Along  the  coast  there  are  in  most  places 
dangerous  reels,  which  render  it  ditiicult  of  access.  The 
rivci,  called  .lulm  b_\  the  .Arabs,  ami  by  the  Afncans  W'  w- 
vveenda,  IS  stated  to  be  of  considerable  lentilli,  rising  in 
Hab«diy,or  Abyssinia,  and  Iwtng  navigable  by  boats  for 
(brae  months  from  its  mouth.  Aeroas  me  mouth,  which  is 
not  wide,  there  ia  a  bar,  but  the  bw  is  narrow  and  has 
plenty  of  water. 

The  country  south  of  the  river  .Inba  is  much  more  in- 
dented, and  contains  iiunicious  line  haibours.  The  shore 
as  well  as  the  inlands  are  loimed  of  nisdrepore.  Between 
the  mouth  of  the  river  .Inba  and  flie  Bay  ol  Kwyhoo,  a  di»> 
tanee  of  IflO  milaa,  to  a  lalqrrinth  of  islands  and  rocks.  The 
number  of  those  whieh  are  never  eoverad  with  water 
amounts  to  nfarly  five  hundred,  of  whieh  many  are  Iioni 
two  miles  and  a  half  to  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
but  the  majority  arc  of  inconsiderable  siie.  They  rise 
abruptly  from  a  narrow  line  of  reefs.  About  two  miles 
outside  these  tolands  to  a  eonl  bunk,  which  renders  the 
approach  to  the  coaat  dangerous  fbr  large  vessels.  In  this 
whole  extent  there  is  only  one  port  which  a  vessel  can 
enter  at  all  limes  of  tide.  This  is  the  month  of  Dm  nford 
River,  but  the  channel  which  leads  to  it  from  the  open  sea 
passes  between  two  coral  islands  not  more  than  d  caUa^ 
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length  aiMrt.  The  islands  thcmwlTes  seldom  riae  abcTe 
twelve  feet,  and  generally  overlMng  the  rock}'  flats  on 
which  they  stand.  The  summit  of  the  heights  is  level,  and 
from  the  constant  decomposition  of  the  coral  it  presents  a 
eurface  of  sharp  points,  over  which  it  is  difficult  to  pass. 
The  countrv  opposite  this  labyrinth  of  islands  is  a  succes- 
sion of  hills  covered  with  verdure  and  of  well-wooded 
lowUnda.  These  parts  cootmin  irnay  intiquitic^  oomiit* 
in|^  of  mouldering  tombs,  tottering  obelisln,  end  other 
rums,  which  were  doubtless  erected  before  the  Portuguese 
got  possession  of  this  country.  Though  the  soil  ol  this 
tract  IS  apparently  fertile  rikI  the  climate  healthy,  it  is 
very  thinly  peopled,  having  been  laid  waste  by  the  Galla* 
who  have  extirpated  the  former  inhlbitUlli,  or  oUiged 
thni  to  take  nuuge  in  the  islaade. 

At  the  aouthem  extrenitf  of  tiiis  region  (near  2*  S.  let.) 
begins  a  low  coast-line,  which  however  eontan>  iimny 
excellent  harbours,  a.s  those  of  Kwyhoo,  Patta,  I.amon, 
Formosa,  Melinda  (Malci'iida),  and  Mombas.  There  are  i 
onlv  a  few  coral  islands  along  it.  The  shores  of  the  bays 
•M  harbours  U9  low  ud  mostly  swampy ;  they  are  over- 
frown  with  mwigrom,  but  at  a  shot!  OMtMce  inUnd  the 
oountrjr  lisee  into  low  hilla,  between  which  are  wooded 
levels  of  moderate  extent.  The  Mirface  presents  a  soil 
varying  from  red  lo  a  dark  hlack,  which  appears  to  possess 
a  consfderable  degree  of  fertility.  In  Formosa  Bay  is  the 
mouth  of  the  river  OzjTt  which  is  one  mile  wide  at  'the  en- 
trance, and,  although  deep  inrida  and  a  laige  river,  it  is 
difficult  of  aooess  on  account  of  a  daanrous  quicksand- 
bar,  over  which  at  low  tide  there  is  only  lour  feet  of  water. 
According  to  the  statement  of  the  ^la1lv^'^,  this  river  rises 
greatly  during  the  rainy  season,  and  inundates  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  many  miles,  destroying  innumerable 
wild  aiumale»  among  the  rvA  many  elephants.  At  the  dis- 
tmee  of  fifteen  daw  journey  in  a  canoe  there  b  said  to  be 
a  large  town,  Zoobakey,  beyond  which  the  current  i»  too 
strong  for  farther  progress. 

South  of  Mombas  the  general  appearance  of  the  coa-st  is 
low,  but  not  swamm',  and  well  defined,  having  a  sandv 
shore,  and  in  some  places  a  small  intervening  cliff  of  coral. 
But  at  some  distance  appear  vaiioo*  insulated  mountains 
of  curiotts  shapes,  which  present  a  remarhable  oontraat  to 
the  general  flatness  of  the  country.  Except  in  one  part, 
where  the  coast  m  a  putnd  marsh,  the  shores  are  lined  with 
villages,  rendered  con.Hpu  iious  by  a  crove  of  cocoa-nut 
trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  they  are  built.  The  country 
la  apparently  fertile.  Parallel  to  the  shores,  at  the  distance 
«f  nor  or  five  miles,  there  is  a  line  of  sand  and  ooial  reefs 
with  deep  water  between  and  inside,  bat  to  seaward  nearly 
unfathomable.  The  bay  of  Lindy  has  a  flat  shore,  whicn 
is  formed  by  the  alluvial  deposit  broui^ht  down  by  the  river 
Lindy,  which  appears  to  be  large,  and  a  distance  of 
about  eight  miles  from  its  mouth  branches  o  several  small 
channels,  forming  a  eoafdola  archipelago  of  low  swampv 
ielets  covered  with  mannovea.  A  Aw  nilee  Author  sout  h 
is  the  river  Rowooaa,whieh,  fWnn  the  vast  volnme  of  water 
which  it  discharges,  is  considered  as  the  most  considerable 
nver,  next  to  i!ip  Zambezi,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  but 
we  know  nolhmc  ol  U>  course. 

Opposite  this  country  are  the  largest  islands  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Aflriea.  the  islands  Pemba,  Zanzibar,  and 
Monfeea.  The  most  northern  is  Pemba,  known  by  the 
Arabs  as  Al  Huthera,  or  the  Green  kland,  which  extends 
from  north  to  south  thirty  mik's,  and  from  east  to  west  ten. 
It  is  atxjut  eichteen  miles  Irom  the  main  at  the  north  end, 
and  twenty- five  from  Zanzibar.  It  is  not  in  any  part  more 
than  200  feet  above  the  sea,  and  rests  on  a  coral  foundation. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  world,  being 
covered  with  a  very  productive  soil,  from  which  luxuriant 
vegetation  springs  spontaneously,  and  it  abounds  in  excel- 
lent ship-timber :  but  the  largest  part  of  the  surface  is 
cultivated,  and  produces,  besides  other  plant-s  rice  of 
the  finest  quality:  it  is  in  fact  tlie  E;ranary  of  the  neigh- 
boitring  coast.  Along  its  western  side  from  Tondong  to 
ite  southern  extrenuty  are  several  mod  and  safe  harbours, 
aaumg  which  the  best  is  that  of  Masai  al  Thack-Chack. 
Zansioar  is  nearly  twice  the  size  of  Pemba,  and  resembles 
this  island  in  soil  and  lii'.ility.  Hesidcs  every  kind  of 
grain  which  grows  between  the  tropics,  it  produces  great 
quuitities  of  sugar,  which  isexpottod  toiUNd>ia  and  the 
Red  Sea.  and  even  to  Egypt  Theic  are  oamenNis  harbours 
betwMD  Zanzibar  and  the  main,  fonaed  by  the  ishmds  and 
iwfe^Uek  aia  diipanwd  over  tho  dMuwl  wkidi  a^a- 


ratca  it  from  the  continent,  and  which  is  about  fifteea 
miles  wide.  These  haTboiirs  are  aafi^  and  not  difBcoH  of 

access  ;  but  within  the  shores  of  Zanzibar  there  is  not  one 
land-locked  port,  and  in  this  particular  this  island  does  ntt 
resnmhie  Pemba.  The  numerous  inhabitant.**  carry  one 
branch  of  manufacturing  industiy  to  a  considerable  extent, 
that  of  making  round  shieldi»  about  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  These  shields  are  wed  b]r  the  soldiem  of  the 
Tmaum  of  Mndkat  as  a  protection  afainst  the  fire  of  ons- 
quetry.  They  are  manufactured  from  rhinoccro?;  hides, 
which  after  being  soaked  or  boiled  are  easily  mouI(le<i  into 
any  form,  and  then  rnihetlished  by  tnrninsr.  Monteea 
little  known,  being  surrounded  with  a  labyrinth  of  »hoait 
and  several  islets,  which  render  access  to  it  difficult.  It 
seems  to  be  somewhat  smaller  than  Fembeu  It  riMs 
abniptly  fnm  an  onfkthomable  depth,  and  is  based  opoa  t 
coral  foundation.  The  surface  is  covered  with  trees,  and 
it  appears  to  be  tolerably  well  peopled.  The  channel  be- 
tween the  island  and  the  main  is  about  twelve  mile 
across^  hut  so  thickly  studded  with  coral  shoal*  aa  to  bt 
impassable  tot  vcseels  of  any  rixe  wUhont  oomedoiabk 
danger. 

Nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Mozimba  river  are  the 
Querimba  Islands,  a  numerous  archipelairo.  Tliey  are  d 
various  sires,  but  all  low,  and  formed  of  coml.  generalh 
with  long  flat  reefs  extending  seaward,  and  then  risiaf 
abruptly  from  an  immense  depth.  The  harlMura  betwces 
theee  islands  and  the  main  are  excellent,  l>ein|r  shehered 
on  the  west  by  the  mainland,  and  in  every  other  directi~ 
In"  islands  am!  reefs  :  thev  afford  p»'rfect  security  to  vess*^  - 
in  the  heaviest  pales. 

The  year  is  divided  between  the  dry  and  rainy  sesscn. 
The  rainy  season  generally  commences  four  or  six  wecb 
after  the  sun  has  passed  the  zenith,  and  as  Zanguobar  ex- 
tends on  both  sides  of  the  emiator,  it  eommencee  at  dif- 
ferent times  in  different  places.  The  rainn  are  very 
abundant,  and  the  rivers  swell  so  as  to  inundate  the  adja- 
cent countries  to  the  distam-e  of  several  iniles.  The  hci: 
in  summer  is  very  great,  but  as  during  the  last  centnn 
and  a  half  no  European  has  resided  there  for  any  length  of 
time,  no  meteonrfogical  observations  have  been  made.  1*. 
is  however  certain  that  the  climate  is  rery  nnfiivoarablc 
to  Europeans,  even  where  the  oouatiy  is  not  low  aai 
swampy. 

The  productions  are  various,  but  very  imperfectly  knows, 
except  those  which  are  cultivated  on  the  coast  andm 
articles  of  commerce.  Rice  and  millet  appear  to  be  Ik 
only  kinds  of  grain  which  arc  grown.  Dnol  /"a  small  s^^- 
cies  of  peas),  peas,  and  beans  are  the  most  common  ler  - 
rr.innns  plants.  Musk-melons,  pumpkins,  and  the  l^usn•- 
cane  are  grown:  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  and  plantains  art 
also  common.  The  forests  contain  many  large  trees,  tt 
which  soma  are  used  as  timber.  A  plant  which  yiddi 
caontehoQC  Is  frequently  met  with.  Horses  are  not  fi^ 
quenf,  and  rather  small  Asses  are  of  good  sire.  But  cattl; 
abound,  and  they  are  mostly  of  the  humped  kind.  T>* 
sheep  are  ni  the  Tartar  breed  ;  they  are  very  small,  but  • 
flesh  is  delicate  and  sweet.  A  few  goats  are  kept.  Fo*  • 
are  very  abundant.  The  lergor  wild  animals  inttie  intericr 
are  the  elephant,  rhinoeena,  lion*  leopard,  and  sevml 
kinds  of  antelopes.  The  riven  contain  hippopotami  sn^ 
crocodiles,  which  are  numerous  south  of  the  equator,  t-.^ 
rare  north  of  it.  Fish  are  abundant,  and  many  familiei^ 
subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing.  A  kind  of  bonit,>~ 
salted  or  dried,  is  an  article  of  commerce.  There  are  seveisl 
kinds  of  shell-fish.  Cowries  are  collected  in  great  qoaoii- 
tiesi  and  enorted  to  Hindustan.  Gold  is  uought  fiea 
the  interior,  but  not  in  large  quantities. 

Zaniruebar  is  partly  subject  to  native  princes  and  TOrt>. 
to  the  Imaum  of  iMuskat.  North  of  the  river  Juba  tne  in- 
habitants are  Somauli,  and  their  chiefs  appear  to  be  inde- 
pendent. From  the  river  Jut>a  to  the  bav  of  Kwyhoo  the 
Galla  have  advanced  to  the  shorea  of  tho  aca,  and  keep 
poesessiott  of  that  tract  The  coontiy  between  Kwyhoo 
and  Melinda  is  subject  to  the  Imanra  of  Muskat.  From 
Melinda  to  the  river  Pancany  evtr  nd  the  territories  of  thf 
Sheik  or  Sultan  of  Mombas,  which  in  1823  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  The  remainder  <^ 
the  coast,  as  far  south  as  Cape  Delgado,i8  »g«Mn  sotted 
to  the  Imaum  of  Muskat. 

The  inhabitants  are  either  tribes  of  African  origin  cr 
•ittten  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  African  trib«» 
aio  tho  Sonwali.  GolK  BowJa,  WaoiclMb  aod  Sowbjioe. 
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The  Somauli  occupy  the  most  eastern  peninsula  of  Africa, 
which  juts  out  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Bay  of 
Aden,  and  tenninates  with  Cape  OuArdaAii.   Thsf  are  a 
mild  people,  living  on  the  prodnee  of  their  herdi  and 
flocks,  or  the  profitit  of  the  commerce  which  they  carry  on 
with  Arabia  and  the  Red  Sea.    Along  the  Indian  Sealhey 
inhabit  the  coast  as  far  as  Mae:adoxo  ;  but  they  are  en',  in'iy 
confined  to  the  coait,  the  whole  of  the  interior  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Galla.    The  Galla  are  dispersed  ovara  great 
extent  of  country  in  £a»tera  Africa:  th^  oeenpy  the 
■outhem  portions  of  Abyssinia,  and  extend  MnithWvd  to 
tlie  Bay  of  Kwyhoo.    ^^  e  do  not  know  hnw  far  they  have 
advanced  into  the  interior  of  Africa  :  fcv  Kun)[n.ans  have 
had  intercourse  with  this  nation,  and  we  know  vcrj'  little 
of  it.   They  seem  to  be  what  the  Mongols  are  in  Asia — a 
people  Unng  on  the  produce  of  tlMir  herda,  rambling  about 
over  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  terrifying  all  their  neigh* 
boursby  their  warlike  disposition,  ferocity,  and  cruelty.  Bote- 
ler  describes  them  as  perfectly  black,  of  large  stature  and 
athletic  make,  wearing  no  dress  except  a  small  piece  of  cloth 
wrapped  round  their  loins.  Their  anna  are  l>Ows  and  arrows, 
and  uuj  have  not  yet  conquered  their  avereim  to  flre-anm. 
They  unite  subtlety  and  want  of  fnth  with  ferocity,  and 
consequently  the  commerce  between  them  and  the  Arabs 
of  the  coast  is  carried  on  entirely  in  the  towns  of  the  latter, 
but  it  is  far  from  being  important.    The  Dowla  occupy  the 
country  at  the  back  of  Lamoo.   They  are  far  more  tract- 
able and  settled  in  their  habit!  than  the  Galla,  and  the 
Arabs  have  uninterrupted  commeicial  intercourse  with 
them.  We  Itnow  nothing  more  of  thk  tribe.  TheWanve- 
kahs  inhabit  the  i  oiintr>'  surrounding;  the  Bay  of  Mombas 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  territories  of  the  sheik  of  that 
plaoCi  but  appear  to  be  only  nominally  dependent  on  him. 
They  aeeiik  to  liave  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civili- 
sation: some  of  their  towns  are  large  and  populous,  and 
strongly  defended  by  a  double  hedge  of  thorn-bush  and 
by  gates.    The  women  are  better  dressed,  the  men  better 
armed  than  even  tlie  Arabs,  and  there  seems  to  be  more 
order  in  their  domestic  atfairs  than  in  other  tribes.  The 
Sowhylese  occupy  nearly  all  the  villages  and  towns  of  the 
eoaat  south  of  Kwyhoo  Bay,  and  at  some  phwei  tneti  es« 
tending  to  a  gi«at  distance  into  the  interioil'  They  are  not 
so  black  as  the  other  trilws,  but  approach  in  colour  and 
features  to  the  Moors  of  North  Africa.    It  seems  that  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  the  whole  coast 
of  Eastern  Africa  was  in  the  possession  of  this  nation. 
They  differ  in  every  particular  of  language,  person,  and 
character  from  the  Arabs  and  ttie  native  Aftieans.  Their 
language  is  still  spoken  from  Kwyhoo to  Moxainbique.  and 
strong  cvi(h'n(  i  s  of  it  exist  in  the  various  dialects  as  far 
ns  tlie  conhnea  of  the  Cape  Colony.    Having  embraced 
the  religion  of  Mohammed,  they  are  more  closely  united 
to  the  Arabs  than  the  other  native  inhabitants,  and  have 
adopted  their  arms  and  partly  also  their  eoitiune.  They 
are  an  indMtiioua  peopM  end  mostly  engaged  in  agii- 
Lulture. 

Though  the  Portuguese  had  numerous  settlements  on 
this  coast  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  it 
lioes  not  appear  that  at  present  there  are  any  descendants 
of  tluU  nation.  The  religion  of  Mohammed  had  taken 
root  in  ^wse  eoontriesbefore  the  arrival  of  ^  Portuguese, 
l)ut  the  Arabs  had  not  settled  there,  except  in  small  num- 
hvrs  and  iis  merchants.  But  alter  the  Portuguese  had  been 
obliged  to  abandon  it,  the  Arabs  appeared  as  conquerors. 
And  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  them  at  present  in 
the  large  towns,  especially  in  those  which  are  subjected  to 
the  sway  of  the  Imaum  of  Muskat.  Several  Banyans  from 
Hindustan  are  settled  at  Mombas  as  merchants. 

The  antient  and  famous  towns  of  Maoadoxo,  Meiinda, 
MnMHvs.  and  Quiloa  have  been  noticed  under  separate 
fu  ads.  Besides  these,  the  towns  of  Patta,  Lamoo,  and 
liiody  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  They  are  of  more  recent 
oiifrin.  Patta  is  built  on  an  island,  which  lies  l>etwe«n 
the  bays  of  Kwyhoo  and  Patta,  and  is  divided  from  the 
inainland  by  a  narrow  sandy  creek,  through  which  tx)at.s 
only  can  pass.  It  was  formerly  a  very  trading  place,  and 
the  Portuguese  had  a  cattle  here,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
remain.  At  present  it  is  small,  and  the  houses  are  scat- 
tered over  ft  eonaideraUe  extent  of  ground.  Still  a  good 
deal  of  commerce  is  carried  on,  though  it  has  much  di- 
rninished  since  the  rise  of  Ijimoo.  The  lasf-mentioned 
place  is  at  present  the  most  considerable  town  on  the  east 
3oaat  of  Africa,  next  to  lfo«iibique,MMl  hea  ft  peonlfttioii 
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of  more  than  5O0O.  It  is  built  on  the  southern  shore  of  tlie 
Bay  of  I^moo,  at  the  foot  of  a  sandy  ndge  of  hills  whicdi 
constitute  the  southern  boundary  of  the  hartwor.  whioh  ii 
fbmed  bf  a  small  river  and  seme  ereeln.  Tlie  lieaBei,  as 

in  all  the  towns  of  this  coast,  are  of  an  oblong  form,  stand- 
ing east  and  west,  and  are  made  of  reeds  and  stakes  well 

Elastered  with  mud ;  the  roof  does  not  rest  upon  the  wall, 
ut  is  supported  by  rafters  a  few  feet  above  the  eaves,  pro- 
jecting far  beyond  the  buildine.  Their  MDiques  are  built 
with  a  flat  roof,  supported  by  low  cfaamqr  arefaea,  and  of 
superior  material.  The  houses  are  crammed  togethse 
close  as  space  will  allow,  so  as  to  leave  only  narrow  allMa 
between  tnem.  Lindy  (near  10*  N.  lat.)  is  situated  at  tne 
bottom  of  a  deep  bay  formed  between  reefs,  which  in  some 

Earts  extend  two  or  three  miles  from  the  land.  The  river 
indy  &lls  into  this  bay,  and  on  its  northern  banks  the 
town  is  situated.  It  is  built  on  low  ground,  and  consists 
of  a  great  number  of  straggling  huts  interspersed  with 

f proves  of  cocoa-nut  and  other  trees.  It  carried  en,  mtil 
ately,  a  considerable  trade,  mostly  in  slaves. 

Commerce. — ^The  commerce  of  Zanguebar  is  limited  to 
Aiabift  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  to  Hindustan.  The 
exports  to  Arabia  are  rice,  sogar,  molasses,  dried  and 
salted  fish,  ivory,  gums,  a  kind  of  cloth  of  native  manufac- 
ture, and  sliieids  made  of  rhinoceros  skins.  The  chief 
imports  are  dates,  arms,  and  some  manufactured  goods  of 
Inaia.  The  commerce  with  Hindustan  is  limited  to  the 
harbour  of  Mombas,  iWMtt  which  the  Banyans,  who  are 
settled  there,  tend  ivoiy*  gtdd,  cowrie^  and  aiinr  minor 
artictes  to  Bomber,  whenoe  they  raedve  UMUsn  and  Englidi 
manufactures.  The  French  from  the  island  of  Bourbon 
send  annually  some  vessels  to  Lindy  and  Lamoo  to  buy 
slaves.  Many  vessels  are  employed  in  the  coasting-trade, 
carrying  chiefly  dhol,  rice,  sind  salted  and  dried  fish  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Ntnigahon.— The  tarade  of  the  eoontry  is  carried  on  by 
vessels  navigated  by  the  Arabs  and  Sowhylese.  These 
vessels,  called  dotct,  or  rhrlin<xii>t,  arc  of  the  most  simple 
construction.  They  are  generally  sixty  feet  long  by  aboOt 
fourteen  broad,  their  stem  terminating  in  a  long  shaip 
point,  vrith  a  lofty  and  overhanging  stem ;  and  as  tncy  «• 
Duilt  like  a  wedge,  they  must  be  lept  in  a  perpendieidir 
position,  when  they  ground,  by  means  of  small  wooden 
shores,  which  they  always  carry  for  the  purpose.  Their 

f>lanking  is  more  frequently  secured  to  the  ribs  by  coir 
ashings  than  by  either  nails  or  bolts,  and  in  some  the  seats 
or  bMMU  project  a  short  dillftBee  through  the  ride.  Their 
huge  square  sails  of  eantfta  or  aatting  lum  ftjaid  above 
and  one  below,  with  braces  and  three  or  fbor  bow-linet. 
These  vessels  sail  much  closer  to  the  wind  than  most  others. 
They  are  generally  pulled  with  sixteen  oars  or  paddles, 
except  in  shoal  water,  when  they  are  propelled  by  means 
of  long  slender  poles.  They  scarcely  ever  use  anchors  of 
iron,  but  commonly  of  wood,  vritii  fbor  arms  like  a  grapnel, 
and  the  inside  of  the  shank  is  loaded  with  heavy  stones. 
The  surveying  squadron  of  Captain  Owen  found  that  these 
wooden  anchors  had  a  decided  advantage  over  their  iron 
ones  upon  this  hard  rocky  coast,  and  they  used  them  for  the 
boftti,  aubstituting  shot  for  stones.  Some  of  these  dielin> 
gas  are  upwards  of 280  tons  burthen*  Thev  seldom  or  per* 
haps  never  perfonn  tfieir  voyage  but  with  the  momoom, 
going  with  tne  one  and  retumintr  with  the  other. 

Education. — There  are  schools  in  the  towns,  four  in 
I^jimoo  and  several  in  Mombas.  The  children  are  taught 
to  read  and  write :  those  of  poor  Arab  parents  are  taught 
gratuitously,  and  the  others  at  a  veiy  trifling  expenee. 
Thev  have  boards  of  ui  oblong  shape,  with  the  chaniters 
pricked  upon  them,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  perfect  in 
these,  they  have  to  read  and  copy  passages  of  the  Koran, 
and  afterwards,  with  the  assistance  of  the  masters,  they 
expound  them. 

HiHorjf^lt  k  evident  ftom  Ptolemy  and  the  Fen- 
plus  of  the  Eiytlnwan  Sea,  that  nearty  the  whole  ef 
this  coast  wa.s  known  to  the  antients  in  the  second  cen- 
tury al^er  Christ.  Vasco  de  Gama,  on  his  passage  to  India, 
suiIliI  alorii^  this  coast  as  far  north  ns  Meiinda,  where 
he  obtained  some  pilots,  who  conducted  him  with  the 
south-western  monsoon  fteiws  the  Indian  Ucean  to  Calient 
in  Malabar.  After  the  conquest  of  Monmbique  [Mozam- 
mQvs],  the  Portngnese  began  by  degreee  to  extend  their 
conquests  farther  north.  In  1528  they  took  Mombas,  and 
after  thai  time  they  gradually  relaxed  in  their  efforts  to 
sotHect  the  eoontiy;  bnt  towards  the  end  of  the  six- 
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teenth  century,  they  certain^* were  in  powoirion  of  nnine- 
roui  points  oi  the  coast.  ^Iost  of  tlie  castles  which  are 
iiili  iound  there,  though  partly  in  ruins,  bear  evident  eigm 
«f  hftviog  been  erected  by  the  TtKtagnmt*  Th*  moet 
northern  pleee  oeeapied  by  them  wm  we  vBomMtenr  of 
Hafoon,  on  the  eoeat  of  Ajan,  ntfut  N.  let.,  wnieli 
tbej  intended  to  convpit  into  an  island  by  a  csmal  cut 
thfOUjjh  the  isthmus  which  connects  it  with  the  mainiaml, 
in  order  to  make  it  more  deteiiiiibie.  But  having  lost 
Muftkat,  and  bein2  punued  by  the  Arabs,  they  abandoned 
the  enterpriM.  ana  soon  began  to  lose  one  place  aAer  an- 
other, to  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
they  were  not  in  possession  of  a  single  point  on  this  coast. 
The  circumstances  which  broiight  about  these  changes 
are  not  known  in  Europe.  Alter  the  Portuguese  left 
the  COOaftcy,  tbe  Arabs  of  Muskat  several  times  tried 
to  oeeuBf  this  ooest,  end  more  than  onoe  thqr  ■OC' 
eeeded  tn  gettinar  poweeiion  of  eorae  of  it»  herboon, 

which  howcs  r-r  ttv  y  pi-ricrally  hist  aHiT  some  time.  It 
does  not  apptar  liiat  tlu-y  i  ver  bad  iii  tlieir  possession 
SO  considcraljle  a  ]ioi1uin  ol  it  as  at  present,  embracinir 
all  the  countries  irum  Khylioo  Bay  to  Cape  Delgado,  and 
the  islands  lying  opposite  this  coai^t,  with  the  exception  of 
the  territories  of  the  Sheik  of  Mombas,  who  in  1823  placed 
themunderthe  protection  of  the  English,  as  already  stated. 

(Xurralire  of  Voyaget  to  explore  the  S/iorri  of  Africa, 
Arubi  i,  and  Madagascar,  under  the  directioJi  of  Captain 
Owen.  I 

ZANNICUELLIA,  a  genus  of  plaota  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Naiadacese.  This  name  was  ipv«n  by  Mi- 

choli  in  honour  of  John  Jerome  Zannichclli.  a  physician 
and  botanist,  who  was  bom  at  Modena,  in  UiOi.  Ho  pub- 
lished a  work  on  the  preparation  of  medu  i;u's,  i  ntitled 
'Promptuarium  Remediurum  Chymiconim.'  He  made 
many  excursions  through  all  tlie  states  of  Venice  in  the 
eapMNty  of  pbyaieienHutttrBUat,  an  office  to  which  be  wee 
nominated  by  the  Chamber  of  Health.  He  formed  en 
extensive  mu.seum  of  !iatu:u!  histon-,  and  died  in  1729. 
After  hiiii  death  his  son  pubJislit  d  ius  various  papeiit  on 
botany,  geologyt  fto„  ttoder  the  title  of  'Opoaciile  Botanica 
posthunuu' 

The  flowers  in  tliis  genus  are  monoecious.  The  male 
flowers  have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla,  with  a  single 
elongated  filament  surmounted  by  an  oblong  anther :  the 
fenuue  flowers  liave  a  calyx  consisting  of  a  single  leaf,  no 
eorolla,  the  germeus  four  or  more,  the  stigmas  peltate,  and 
the  capsules  sessile. 

There  is  but  one  species  of  this  genus,  the  Z.  palustrif, 
.the  Bfuih  Homed-Pondweed.  It  is  a  native  of  ponds, 
ditehes,  and  rivulets  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  also 
fotmd  in  Virginia  n<»ar  the  Sweet  Springs,  accordinsf  to 
Clayton  and  Rll^ll.  K  och,  in  his  '  Flora  (ierinntiit  a,'  rec  ords 
three  varielieii,  mujor,  repatis,  stijiituta.  Theac  have  been 
lecorded  as  speoies  hf  other  writers. 

ZANC^NIA,  a  genus  of  pUnts  belonging  to  the  natuml 
ordor  CtteurbitaeesB.  Tins  name  was  given  by  Rheede 
in  honour  of  .Tain i  s  Zanoni,  who  was  superintendent  of 
the  Botanical  (i.irdeii  at  Boloy;!ia,  during  the  17th  cen- 
tury. He  published,  in  1075,  ii  lulio  volume  in  Italian, 
entitled  '  Istoria  Botanioa.'  containing  descriptions  and 
plates  of  eighty  new  and  nre  plants.  lie  died  in  1C82.  An 
edition  of  bis  works  wes  published  by  Monti,  in  Latin,  in 
1742. 

Tlie  only  species  belonging  to  this  genus  is  Z.  indieOt 
the  climbing  Indian  Cucumber.  The  fruit  is  described  by 
Kheede  es  obsounly  triaagater,  and  himng  the  flavour 
ef  the  cooumber. 

ZANOm,  GIAMPIETRO  CAYAZZO'NI,  disUn. 
guished  alike  for  his  paintins^s  and  his  writintrs  was  bom 
of  Italian  parents  at  Paris,  iii  1074.  He  was  however  re- 
moved in  liis  tenth  year  to  Bologna,  where  he  was  placed 
in  the  school  of  Lorenzo  Pasinelli,  then  one  of  the  first 
painters  of  that  city.  Zanotti  soon  displaved  great  talent, 
and  there  are  still  several  fine  works  by  nim  at  Bologna, 
in  pnbtie  and  priTSte  buildings ;  he  is  however  better 
known  for  hi!<  writings  upon  art,  and  few,  says  Lanzi,  have 
ever  handled  pen  and  pencii  so  well  as  Zanotti.  He  pub- 
hshed  several  poons,  but  the  fi>Uowin(  are  his  prineipal 
works : — 

1.  Letters  in  Defence  of  Malvasia^*Letter»  Fsmiliari 
eeritte  ad  un  Amico  in  Oifesa  del  Conte  Cario  Cesere  Mal- 
vasia,  Autore  della  Felsina  Pittrice,*  Bologna,  1709. 8vo. 

2.  life  of  L.  Fesineitt— <  Muoro  VngM  di  Gloria  a  Fel- 


Mua  scmpre  pittrice  nella  Vita  di  Lorenzo  Pasinelli,  nttON 
Bolognese,"  Bologna,  \70R,  -Ito. 

3.  History  of  the  Clementine  Academy  of  Bologna — 
'  Storia  dell'  Academia  Clementina  di  Bologna  aggregate 
aU'  Instituto  delie  ScieMe  e  deU'  Aiti,'  vol  2.  loH.  BoL 
17SB. 

4.  Hints  to  a  young  Painter — '  Awertimento  per  lo  la 
caniminamento  di  unGiovine  alia  Pitlura,'  BoL,  1736, 8vo 

Works  of  P.  Tibaldi  and  N.  Abbati  in  the  Institut* 
of  Bologna,  &c. — '  Descrizione  ed  Illustrazione  delle  Pit- 
ture  di  Pellegrino  Tibaldi  e  Niccol6  Abbati,  eaisteati  ndf 
Instituto  delle  Scienze,'  &c.,  Venezia,  1756,  fol. 

He  wrote  also  a  Life  of  Eustactiio  Slanfredi,  arul  severa! 
volumes  of  poems  by  him  were  pubiislKil  at  different 

geriods  in  Bologna.  He  was  secretary  to  the  Institute  U 
ologna,  in  which  his  brother  F.  M.  Zanotti  heM  the  chav 
of  philosophy.  Giampietro  has  written  his  own  life  in  hii 
hisMiiT  of  tbe  Academia  Clementina.  He  died  at  Bolognt, 
in  1755,  ajred  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  San'.i 
Maria  MaddL-leua,  where  there  is  a  monument  to  his  ait- 
niury,  with  an  inscription  beginning  as  foliowj. : — •  Jc.\i.:,. 
Petro  Zanotto,  Pictori  esregio,  Poetse  ioiwe  rlarisaimo,'  ^ 
CZaaotti,wtoidtoiia  Cwaaml^       'latiini,  Serittori 

ZKNTE  (Z^cvk^oc.  ZacynthusX  one  of  tlte  present  Ionian 
Islands.  The  chief  town,  of  the  same  name  as  the  island,  a 
situated  in  JT"  32'  N.  lat.  and  20"  54'  E.  long,  from  Green- 
wich. The  nearest  headlands  of  the  Murea  (Cape  S. 
Niccolo),  and  of  Zante  (tbe  Point  of  Davia),are  21  Engluh 
miles  asunder. 

From  Cape  Skinari,  the  most  nurtlu-rly  ^^ni't  (A 
the  island,  to  Cape  Geraka,  its  south-easl  iu-adiai,  i.  ;» 
in  a  straight  line  23  English  miles  in  the  direction  frca: 
north-west  to  south-cast ;  from  Cape  Skituri  to  Caft 
Kieri,  the  south-west  head,  is  '22  miles  m  the  direction  bm 
north  to  east  of  south.  CapesGeiaka  and  Kieri  are 
headlands  of  the  Gulf  of  Kieri,  which  measarea  in  vidtli 
from  headland  to  headland  8  English  miles.  A  perpea- 
dicular  drawn  from  a  straight  line  joining  these  poinii  to 
the  innerniosl  bay  of  the  gulf  measures  4  English  milca 
The  north-east  coast  is  indented  by  two  deep  but  (ms 
bays.  The  bays  of  Zante  and  the  Salines  Curve  inhtadti) 
the  south  of  the  straight  line  joining  the  extreme  point-, 
this  coast ;  and  the  headlands  Vasiliko  (south  of  the  \ofz 
of  Zante)  and  Krionero  north  of  it)  advance  about  a> 
to  the  north  of  the  same  line.  From  Cape  Kieri  to  Capt 
Yami,  the  south  headland  of  Vromi  bay,  a  distance  of  IS> 
English  miles,  the  south-west  coast  extends  nearly  paialkS 
to  the  line  of  the  south-east  coast ;  fh>m  the  bay  ofVnat 
the  coast-line  curves  round  to  the  north  till  it  RedlCl 
Cape  Skinari,  a  distance  of  R  English  miles. 

There  are  two  eonsidt- rable  chains  of  mountains  in  tbr 
island.  The  principal  chain  extends  from  Cape  Kim 
skirting  the  south-west  coast  in  a  curvilinear  ifim> 
tion  as  far  as  Cape  Skinari:  the  inferior  chain  exte!>l> 
ttom  Cape  Geralca  nearly  in  a  direct  line  along  the  nortL 
east  coast  till  it  is  lost  in  the  spui-s  of  tlie  nllier  range  Cjr 
posite  the  bottom  of  the  bay  ol  the  Salines.  The  higtot 
point  in  the  second  range  is  Mount  Skopo  ( l.'KiJ  feet om 
Its  south-east  extremity ;  thehigbest  pomt  in  tbe  principi 
range  u  Mount  Vrachiona(2274ftet),neariy  on  tbe  degm 
of  latitude  where  the  distinction  between  the  two 
ceases  to  be  discernible. 

An  extensive  plain  extends  along  the  1  otlom  ui 
Gulf  of  Kieri  from  Mount  Skopo  to  the  mountains  wh»et 
terminate  at  Cape  Kieri.  Along  the  shore  the  plain  il 
nearly  six  English  miles  in  breadth ;  it  extends  iniaod 
about  ten  miles,  gradually  narrowing  towards  its  apa 
where  the  two  mountain-chains  of  the  i-lanj  meet 
Towards  the  sea  the  plain  is  mai-shy  and  unheaJthy.  M 
the  south-west  angle  of  this  plain,  near  the  shore  of  a  de«f 
bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Kieri,  are  tlie  pitcb-wells  nentioiiedb; 
Herodotus  and  Pliny. 

The  only  sheltered  ports  in  the  island  are  the  Gulf  ef 
Kieri,  between  the  rantn  and  the  small  islands  of  Pelms 
and  Maratoni.si,  but  Kie  tiialana  irum  tin.-  i^wainpy  pjiii 
renders  them  unavailable  for  the  purposes  of  cooueert*. 
The  bay  in  which  the  town  of  Zante  is  situated  is  a  not 
open  roadstead.  The  Camuia,  tbe  only  running  water  is 
the  island,  falls  into  this  bay  on  the  south  aide  of  the  town. 
The  bay  to  the  north-west  of  Zante,  on  the  nearest  recf» 
of  which  are  situated  tlie  Salines  of  Caiestuh,  is  full 
sbaUow%  end  biB  at  its  entmnee  the  icef  Of  at  NielMlM. 
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ThoUiE^h  there  is  oz:y  one  stream  of  water  in  the  island, 
there  are  plenty  of  springs.  St)nie  of  them  are  hot,  and 
tho»e,  alonjf  witn  the  pitch-wells,  would  of  themselves  in- 
dicate that  subvolcamc  fonuatioii  which  the  frenuent  and 
violent  earthquakes  to  which  Zante  is  liable  would  lead  us 
to  attribute  to  it.  The  climate  is  atrreeable.  The  epithet 
•  wood^ '  (vXritoaa, '  uemorosa' !,  bestowed  upon  it  by  Homer 
and  Virgil,  is  no  luni(t'r  applicable,  the  oniv  wood  on  the 
island  being  the  olive-groves  in  the  great  plain.  In  other 
r«»pect«  it  still  merits  its  title  of 'flower  of  the  Levant,' 
abounding  in  olive-gardens,  vineyards,  atid  gardens,  oian^es, 
pomegranate!),  citrons,  peaches,  and  melons.  The  principal 
article  of  export  is  currants.  Little  oil  is  prepared  from 
the  olives,  and  that  of  an  indifferent  quality,  some  wine 
is  made,  of  which  nearly  the  half  is  exported.  The 
wheat,  maize,  barley,  and  vegetables  raised  on  the  island 
are  only  sufficient  to  supply  the  inhabitants  for  three 
months  of  the  )car:  the  supplies  for  the  other  nine  months 
are  derived  fiora  the  Morea.  The  mineral  products  are 
bitumen,  of  whu  h  lU)  tons  are  annually  extracted  from 
Uie  wells,  and  salt,  of  which  any  quantity  might  be  manu- 
factured, though  the  inhabitants  make  little  more  than 
serves  to  salt  their  olives. 

The  pitch-springs  of  Zante  were  visited  by  Herodotus  in 
the  fifth  century  u.c.,  and  described  by  him  (iv.  1U5). 
The  pitch  was  then  collected  for  economic  purposes.  Thus 
we  have  evidence  of  this  supply  of  pitch  naving  existed 
two  thousand  years  ago,  and  it  is  probable  that  It  has  not 
been  interrupted.    Pliny  describes  it  i  xxxv.  15). 

There  are  some  inconsiderable  manufactures  of  cloths, 
silks,  and  cotton  thread,  jewellery,  liqueurs,  and  soap. 

The  population  of  the  island  was  estimated,  in  1833,  at 
40,(XXJ :  of  these  l'J,U(XJ  inhabited  Zante,  the  only  town  in 
it.  The  rest  are  contained  in  45  villages.  Under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  local  guveniorof  Zante  are  placed  all  the 
smaller  islands  around  it,  and  along  the  shore  of  tlie  Morea 
from  Zante  as  far  south  as  Cape  Gallo. 

Zante  is  the  antientZai-ynthus.  Accordinj^  to  Pausanias, 
Zacyiithus,  the  son  «)f  Dardanus,  of  Psophis  in  Arcadia, 
colonized  the  island  ;  PauAanias  mentions  this  tradition  by 
way  of  exiilaiiiing  the  fact  of  the  acropolis  of  Zacynthua 
being  called  Psophis  (viii.  24 j.  This  legend,  and  the'  tradi- 
tion attributed  to  Bocchus  by  Pliny  (xvi.  79,  ed.  Hard.), 
thiit  SaguntiMU  in  Spain  was  founcled  by  emigrants  from 
Zacynttuis  two  hundred  years  before  the  Trojan  war,  im- 
plies that  it  was  early  distinguished  among  the  Grecian 
islands.  Livy  '  xxi.  7)  and  Strabo  p.  1;V.»,  ed.  Ca.saub.)  also 
make  Zacyiithus  the  parent  city  of  Siiguntum.  The  Zacvn- 
thians  themselves  were  a  colony  of  Achsians  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Ill  the  Pelojronnesiun  war  Zucynthus  sided  with 
Atheas,  and  v\  as  ravaged  by  the  Lacedn'inonians.  ( Thiicyd.. 
ii.  6G.)  The  Zacyntlnans  also  joined  the  Athenians  in  their 
iiiviision  of  Sicily.  Thucyd.,  vii.  57.)  The  island  remained 
independent  till  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  in 
which  its  inhabitants  embraced  the  Macedonian  party.  At 
the  termination  of  the  war  it  was  declared  a  dependency 
ol  H(»nie.  and  placed  under  the  praetor  of  Achaia.  The 
island  continued  an  integral  part  of  the  Roman  dominions, 
and,  after  the  partition  of  the  empire,  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, till  its  subversion  by  the  Turks.  In  14'Ji>  Zante  was 
taken  by  the  Venetians  from  the  Turks, but  restored  at  the 
peace  of  1501.  In  1578,  having  again  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Venetians,  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Turks. 
Since  that  period  it  has  constantly  remained  one  of  the 
Greek  dependencies  of  Venice,  and  has  passed,  with  the 
other  islands  of  the  Ionian  group,  from  Venice  to  France, 
and  from  France  to  England.    (^Ioman  IsLit.>Ds.l 

(Porter,  Progress  of  the  Nation  ;  .\rrowsmith  i  Map  n/ 
the  Ionian  Inlands  and  Malta  ;  Daru,  Histoire  de  Veume ; 
Bory  St. -Vincent,  Le$  Ilea  luniennet.) 

Z.\NTHOMI'ZA.  Mr.  Swainson'i  name  for  a  subgenus 
of  Mf^hjt/i  iga.  [Meupraoid.s.]  The  proper  form  is 
Xanthomvza. 

Generic  C/iaracler.—B'iW  moderate,  much  curved  ;  the 
culmen  consi<lerabIy  arched.  F'ace  naked.  Middle  toe 
much  longer  than  the  hallux.  The  temiirostral  type.  (Sw.) 

Example,  Xunthomyzn  phryg-ia. 

Detcription. — Sexes  nearly  alike  in  colouring,  but  the 
female  much  smaller  than  the  mal^.  The  young  destitute 
of  the  warty  excrescences  on  the  face,  that  part  being  par- 
tially clothed  with  feathers. 

Head,  neck,  upper  part  of  the  back,  chin  and  cheat, 
black ;  scapulars  black,  broadly  margined  with  pale  yel- 


low ;  lower  part  of  the  back  black,  margined  with  yel- 
lowish white;  upper  tail-coverts  like  the  scapulars;  wings 
black,  the  coverts  margined  with  yellow ;  spurious  wing 
yellow  ;  primaries  black,  with  an  oblong  stripe  of  yellow 
occupying  the  margin  of  the  outer  and  a  portion  of  the 
inner  web  next  the  quill,  which  is  black ;  secondaries 
black,  broadly  margined  on  the  outer  web  with  yellow; 
under  surface  black,  with  an  arrow-shaped  mark  of  yel- 
lowish white  near  the  extremity  of  each  feather;  two 
centre  tail-feathers  black,  slightly  tipped  with  yellow  ;  the 
remainder  black  at  the  base,  and  yellow  for  the  remainder 
of  their  length,  the  black  decreasing  and  the  yellow  in- 
creasing as  the  feathers  recede  from  the  two  central  ones ; 
irides  reddish  hrown ;  bill  black ;  feet  blackish  brown ; 
warty  excrescences  covering  the  face  dirty  yellowish 
white.  (Gould.) 

This  is  the  Mrrops  phrygiut,  Blaek-and-yellow  Bee- 
eater  and  Black-and-yellow  lloney-euter  of  Latham;  Em- 
broidered Bee-eater  of  Shaw  ;  ff'arty-faced  IlO'iey-eater 
and  Meliphaga  phrygia  of  J>ewin;  Le  Merle  fcailK  of  Le 
Vaillant;  Phtledon  oi  Tcmuiinck;  Philemon  phrygius  ot 
V^ieillot ;  Anthnch<rra  phrygia  of  Vigors  and  Horsfield ; 
and  Mock  Regent  Bird  ol  the  colonists  of  New  South 
Wales, 


Geographical  Distribution,  Habits,  Food,  ^-c. — Mr. 
Gould,  who  has  collected  the  synonyms  above  noticed, 
states,  in  his  great  work  on  "Hie  Birds  of  Attstralia  now  in 
the  course  of  publication,  that  this  is  not  only  one  of  the 
hands<)mest  of  the  Honey-eaters  but  is  also  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  birds  inhabiting  Australia,  the  strongly  contrasted 
tints  of  its  black  and  yellow  plumage  rendering  it  a  most 
conspicuous  and  pleasing  object,  particularly  during  flight. 
It  is,  he  adds,  a  stationary  species,  ranging  from  South 
Australia  to  New  South  Wales ;  he  also  met  with  it  in  the 
interior  nearly  as  far  north  as  the  latitude  of  Moreton  Bay. 
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Althougti  it  u  verv  generally  distributed,  its  presence  ap- 
peared to  Mr.  Gould  to  be  dependent  upon  the  state  of  the 
£ucali/pti  [Eucalyptus^,  upon  whose  blossoms  the  bird 
mainly  depends  for  subsistence ;  and  it  is,  consequently, 
only  to  be  found  in  any  particular  locality  during  the 
•eaaon  when  those  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  '  It  generally 
resorts,'  says  Mr.  Gould  in  continuation,  'to  the  loHiest  and 
most  fully-flowered  trees,  where  it  frequently  reigns  su- 
preme, buffeting  and  driving  every  other  bird  away  from 
Its  immediate  neighbourhood  ;  it  is  in  fact  the  most  pug- 
nacious bird  I  ever  saw,  evincing  particular  hostility  to 
the  smaller  Meliphagi(Lr,  and  even  to  others  of  its  own 
species  that  may  venture  to  approach  the  trees  upon  which 
two  or  three  have  taken  their  station.  While  at  Adelaide, 
in  South  Australia,  I  observed  two  paira  that  had  possessed 
themselves  of  one  of  the  high  trees  that  had  been  left 
standing  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  which  tree,  during  the 
whole  period  of  my  stay,  they  kept  sole  possession  of^ 
sallying  forth  and  beating  off  every  uird  that  came  near. 
I  met  with  it  in  great  abundamce  among  the  brushes  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  also  found  it  breeding  in  the  low 
apple-tree  flats  of  the  Upper  Hunter.  I  have  occasionally 
seen  flocks  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  in  number  passing 
fW>m  tree  to  tree,  as  if  engaged  in  a  partial  migration  from 
one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  probably  in  search  of  a 
more  abundant  supply  of  food.' 

"Rie  same  enterprising  observer  states  that  the  note  of 
this  species  is  a  peculiar  loud  whistle  not  entirely  devoid 
of  harmony,  and  describes  the  nest,  which  is  usually  con- 
structed on  the  overhanging  branch  of  a  Ewulypttu,  as 
round,  cup-shaped,  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  com- 
posed of  fine  grasses,  and  lined  with  a  little  wool  and  hair. 
The  eggs  are  two  \n  number,  of  a  deep  yellowish  buff, 
marked  all  over  with  indistinct  spots  and  irrej^lar  blotches 
of  chestnut  red  and  dull  purplisn  grey,  particularly  at  the 
larger  end,  where  they  frequently  form  a  zone. 

"The  stomachs  and  intestines  of  the  specimens  which 
Mr.  Gould  killed  and  dissected  among  the  brushes  uf  the 
Hunter  were  entirely  filled  with  liquid  honey  only  ;  insects 
however,  he  thinks,  doubtless  form  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  diet.  , 
ZAPORNI A,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Kallid.b. 
Generic  Character. — Beak  slender,  shorter  than  the 
head,  acuminated,  compressed,  acute ;  upper  mandible 
radually  incurved.    Nottrilt  linear,  lateral,  placed  at  the 
ase  of  the  beak.    L«g*  long,  slender,  cleft,  with  three 
toes  in  front ;  the  hinder  toe  elevated  from  the  ground  at 
its  base  ;  the  tibin  half  naked.  (Gould.) 

Example,  Zapornia  porzanc.  Spotted  Crake. 
Detcrtption. — Adult  and  Old  Mule. — Forehead,  eyebrows, 
and  throat,  leaden  grey ;  sides  of  the  head,  ash  marked 
with  black  ;  upper  parts  olive  brown,  but  all  the  feathers 
black  in  the  centre  and  variegated  with  small  spots  and 
stripes  of  pure  white.  Breast  and  lower  parts  olive,  shaded 
witn  ash  and  marked  with  white  spots;  these  spots  are 
rounded  on  the  breast,  but  disposed  on  the  sides  in  trans- 
verw  bands.  Middle  tail-feathers  bordered  with  white ; 
lower  tail-covwts  pure  white.  Bill  greenish  yellow,  red 
at  the  base.  Feet  greenuih  yellow.  Iris  brown.  Length 
about  nine  inches. 

Adult  Female. — Ash-colour  of  the  throat  and  neck  less 
extensive ;  sides  of  the  head  with  brown  spots ;  base  of  the 
bill  with  less  red. 

N.B.  Both  sexes,  in  autumn,  have  the  bill  of  an  olive 
green,  brown  at  the  point. 

Young  when  Jlrst  excluded. — Covered  with  black  down. 
Young  before  the  Moult. — Throat  and  middle  of  the 
belly  whitish  ash,  oHen  whitish  with  small  brown  streaks. 
Eyebrows,  face,  and  cheeks  dotted  with  white  and  brown. 
On  the  lower  parts  a  greater  number  of  white  spots  than 
in  the  adults.  Lower  tail-coverts  bright  rusty.  Bill  and 
feet  greenish  brown. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Sweden  (summer  visitor, 
rare).  Southern  Russia.  North  of  Germany  and  Holland 
(rare).  France,  Provence,  and  to  the  Mediterranean 
(more  common).  Of  most  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
South  and  East  of  Europe.  Has  been  seen  at  Smyrna  in 
tht  winter,  and  is  stated  to  extend  to  India.  England, 
Scotland,  Wales  (summer  visitor,  but  not  common).  Ire* 
land  (occasional  summer  visitor). 

This  is  the  Petit  Rale  d'Eau,  Caouchouan.and  Marouette 
of  the  French  ;  Porcellana,  Porzana,  Grugtietto,  Porcig- 
lione,%TiAGallineUaot\.\\^  Italians;  Punktiertet Rohrhuhn 


and  KleineM  gesprenkeltet  fVatterhuhn  of  the  German*; 
Speckled  JVater  lien  and  Skittt/  of  the  modem  British; 
and  Dw/riar  fannog  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits,  Food,  <^.— Slugs  and  other  small  mgiluski, 
worms,  water-insects,  and  tender  vegetables  form  the  food 
of  the  Spotted  Crake,  which  arrives  in  this  country  about 
the  middle  of  March,  and  stays  as  late  as  nearly  the  end 
of  October.  In  those  countries  (maritime  pnneipaliv) 
where  it  seeks  congenial  haunts  in  marshes  or  morasses, the 
sportsman  finds  a  good  dog  necessary  to  force  U  from  the 
reeds,  rushes,  or  tangled  rank  grass  which  border  the  like 
or  sluggish  stream.  Colonel  Hawker  gives  the  best  direc- 
tions for  managing  them  in  the  field,  and,  as  in  most  oflui 
valuable  hints,  in  a  few  words.  '  In  shooting  all  kinds  of 
rails,  press  them  very  hard,  or  you  will  have  difficultv  to 
get  them  on  wing,  "if  they  are  in  a  hedge,  go  a-head  of 
your  dogs,  and  shake  it  be/ore  them.  Having  once  dnvra 
them  up,  you  should  fire,  if  there  is  any  chance,  ag  the 
difficulty  of  springing  them  a  second  time  is  tenfold.' 

Although  the  Spotted  Crake  is  not  common  in  these 
islands,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  breeds  here,  the  eggs  ami 
young  having  been  found  in  the  Norfolk  marshes  ami  m 
other  localities.  Mr.  Sclby,  accompanied  by  a  shrenil 
dug  that  was  up  to  their  tricks,  sometimes  flushed  asminj 
as  six  in  the  large  Northumbrian  moras8  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, just  before  their  autumnal  migration,  and  the  ou- 
jority  were  young  birds  of  the  year. 

The  nest  is  generally  formed  in  some  reed-  or  sedp- 
grown  marsh  on  the  plashy  soil,  and  often  on  the  brink  o( 
the  pool  or  stream,  with  a  bottom  and  outside  of  rani 
water-plants,  accommodated  with  a  finer  lining  within. 
The  six,  seven,  eight,  or  ten  reddish  white  eggs  are  doited 
and  speckled  with  dark  nisty  brown,  and,  as  soon  uthe 
young  Crakes  quit  the  shell,  Montagu  says  that  they  ttk< 
to  the  water. 

The  fine  flavour  of  this  bird  is  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated in  France.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  aquatic,  or  indeed  of 
any  tribe  can  match  it  in  autumn  as  a  rich  morsel  for  tht 
table,  especially  if  it  be  voung.  Colonel  Hawker,  spetkinf; 
of  the  tJommon  Wafer-kail  and  this  species,  truly  m)T 
•  Notwithstanding  these  two  are  seldom  regarded  by  sports- 
men, yet  there  is  scarcely  a  greater  delicacy  than  either 
the  one  or  the  other.'  Both  ore  indeed  first-rate,  buttJie 
Spotted  Crake  for  choice. 


The  Spotted  Crake. 


There  are  two  other  European  and  British  Zaj^rnitf, 
viz.  the  Little  Crake  or  Olivticeous  Gnllinulf.  Zapornia 
pusilla,  and  DaiUori'ir  Crake,  Zapornia  Batllonii;  of  both 
these  M.  Temminck  says  that  the  specimens  found  i» 
Japan  are  the  s.nme  with  those  killed  in  Europe. 
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Two  species,  Zapornia  nntata,  Gould,  and  "Zapornia 
t])ili!i'i!ii.  nould,  are  ticurt'd  and  described  in  '  The  Zoolopy 
of  the  Vovage  of  II, M.S.  Beagle,"  edited  and  superin- 
tcndfld  by  Charles  Darwin,  Esq. 

The  habitat  of  the  fint  of  these,  which  wia  »hot  on  board 
the  Beai^le,  it  itated  to  be  the  Rioplata;  of  the  woond, 
the  Galapagos  Archipelapo. 

Tlie  loilowing  i-i  Mr.  Dar«iti  s  description  of  the  habits 
atid  loeality  of  the  last-mentioned  species: — 'This  t)ii-il 
frequents  in  large  numbcn  the  high  and  damp  summits  ot 
the  islands.  It  lives  in  the  thick  beds  of  Carex  and  other 
|ilailt%  which,  from  the  condensed  v»]Mur  of  the  cloud^ 
arc  constantly  kept  rather  humid.  It  is  tame,  but  lives 
conn  alf  il ;  it  olten  uttera  :i  loud  and  peculiar  cry.  Tlie 
female  is  :vaid  to  lay  from  eight  to  twelve  eggs.  It  i»,  I 
believe,  the  only  bird  in  this  archipelago  which  is  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  islands.' 

ZARA,  one  of  the  four  eirdee  of  Austrian  Dalmatia,  is 
composed  of  the  most  northern  portion  of  the  continental 

ftart  of  the  province,  of  the  Quamero  islands  Arbe  and 
'ac;o,  and  of  some  adjacent  islets.  Its  area  is  2360  square 
miles,  with  125,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  88,000  are 
Roman  CathoUcs,  and  the  remainder  Not  United  (^ASehis- 
oaatic)  Greeks.  [Dauiatu.] 

Zara,  the  eapital  of  the  drcle  and  the  kingdom, 
situated  in  44"  8'  N.  lat.  and  15°  15'  E.  long.,  hes  in 
the  form  of  an  oval,  on  a  nanow  tongue  of  land  which 
is  ilivided  from  Uie  cuntitient  hy  a  deep  moat,  over 
which  there  is  a  drawbridge.  The  city  is  divided  by  a 
straight  main  street  and  a  cross  street  into  four  quarters ; 
the  other  streets  are  straight,  but  narrow,  ill  paved,  and 
v?ithout  sewers.  It  has  two  large  squares,  and,  including  the 
snhiirhs  ( BorgQ  intornn  and  erizzn,  ox  Albanian  villaiije"), 
1(X")0  stone  houses  and  8000  inhabitants,  most  of  whom 
speak  Italian.  Of  the  six  churches  (in  which  there  are 
many  good  paintings)  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
Gothic  cathedral,  uninded  by  Henry  Dendolo,  doge  of 
Venice,  and  that  of  St.  Simeon,  the  patron  saint  of  the 
city,  whose  mortal  remains  are  deposited  in  it.  Zara  is 
st  rotiu'ly  fill  tifud  ;  the  harbour  is  excellent,  and  capable  of 
c  ontauuiig  a  large  fleet.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of 
the  province,  of  a  court  of  appeal,  and  various  subordinate 
offices ;  the  residence  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archhishopt  and 
his  chapter.  Among  the  pnblic  institutions  and  establish- 
ments are  a  lyceuni,  a  pymna-Mum.  an  nrchiepiscopal 
si-minarv",  a  normal  high  school,  a  pulilic  school  for  females, 
■  I  school  of  midwifery,  a  lyini^-m  and  a  foundlintr  hospital, 
a  civil  and  military  hospital,  a  naval  and  military  arse- 
nal, a  theatre,  a  casino,  &c. :  the  Pellegrini  Museum  is  a 
private  collection  of  works  of  art  and  antiquities.  There 
wte  several  distilleries  of  roMglio,  which  ishighlv  esteemed, 
especially  that  called  Maraschino.  Most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants however  derive  their  subsistence  from  the  fishery 
among  the  neighbouring  rocky  islets  {scofflir),  on  several 
of  which  a  lilUe  flax  ia  grown.  The  trade  of  the  city  is 
limited  to  the  supply  or  the  eapital  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  A  very  great  inconvenience  is  the  want 
of  a  sufficiency  of  fresh  water,  which  is  felt  almost  every 
year  during  the  heat  of  summer,  notwilhstandinp  the  four 
cisterns  which  contain  40,000  tons  of  water.  On  some 
occasions,  Un-  instance  in  1828,  the  inhabitants  have  been 
obliged  to  obtain  a  supply  from  the  waterfalls  of  the  Kerka, 
aeanv  SO  milen  distant. 

(Blumenbach,  Neueittes  G'-'uahld$  dtr  Ottttrreichinchm 
Monarctue  ;  Die  (ksterreidusche  Hatknui  Bneyclopddie ; 
L'mrigi  der  Oestrrreiehuckm  Mitmarekiis  Hwehttman; 
Hassel;  Cannabich.) 
ZARIA.  [SoudanJ 

ZARLl'NO,  GIOSEFFO.  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  Italian  writen  on  the  speculative  and  practical  theory 
of  music,  and  in  voluminousness  exceeding  all,  of  what- 
ever age  or  country,  who  have  treated  on  this  subject, 
Mersenne  and  Kircher  excepted, — was  bom  at  Chiojrgia, 
an  episcopal  city  in  the  Venetian  States,  in  1519,  and  little 
more  is  known  of  his  personal  history.  Judging  from  his 
erudition  and  roatheinatical  knowledge,  it  would  appear 
that,  though  entered  as  a  boy-chonster  at  St.  Mark's, 
Venice,  he  wa-s  educated  for  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
and  the  rererendo  prefixed  to  his  name,  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  observation  of  musical  historians,  >ln 
that  he  was  of  the  eoclesiastictl  order.  It  is  stated  by  Sir 
John  Hawkinsi  m  aa  eitabliilMd  fiwt.  though  he  does  not 
OMM  hii  Mitlioritf,  that  WillMit,  bis  master  in  the  cathe- 


dral, preraited  on  him  to  devote  himself  chiefly  to  music, 
which  information  he  most  likely  lound  in  Salinas.  He  is 
styled,  in  the  best  edition  of  his  w  orks,  that  of  1589,  Maestro 
di  Cappelia  delta  Serenisiima  iiignoria  di  Venetia ;  or,  in 
other  words,  he  waa  director  of  uie  musie  and  <»gaaist  of 
the  state  church.  St  MarkV  at  Venie^  in  which  office  Iw 
succeeded  Willaert.  'nnyle  Ihi  rcforc,  in  his  translation  of 
this  title,  is  not  in  error,  as  Hawkins  alleges,  who  possibly 
may  not  have  esuiincd  the  original  trith  Ida  usual  atten- 
tion. 

Zarlino  published  his  first  work,  Llstitutioni  Harmo- 
niche^  in  1558,  fitom  wliich  period.  Or.  fiumey  tells  us  (who 
howerer  is  in  fMs  instance  meorreet  in  his  nates), '  he  was 

continually  revising  and  augmenting  his  work- '  The  same 
autlior  further  remark.s,  that  *  the  musical  science  (i.e.  its 

f)ractical  part)  of  Zarlino  may  be  traced  in  a  right  line 
rom  the  Netherlands,  as  his  inaster,  Willaert,  the  founder 
of  the  Venetian  school,  was  a  disciple  of  John  Mouton, 
who  was  a  scholar  of  the  ^reat  Josquin.'  [Willakkt.] 

The  works  of  Zarlino,  in  the  edition  before  mentioned, 
are  in  four  voluiiics  ui-  parts  ii^imttro  ivluiiii],  bound  up  in 
one  thick  folio,  of  which  upwards  of  a  thousand  pages  are 
devoted  to  music,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  to  the  e»say8. 
Their  titles  are — 1.  L'AtUutioni  Uarmonicke^  divided  into 
four  parts.  2.  Le  DemontiraHmi  BarmomuAe,  eontidned 
in  five  dialogues.  3.  /  Snpplimrnti  Mtuicali.  in  eight 
books.  4.  Un  Trattato  delta  Patienza,  8tc. :  A  Treatise 
on  Patience,  most  useful  to  such  as  would  lead  a  Christian 
life.  Un  Discorso,  &c. :  A  Discourse  on  the  true  year 
and  day  of  the  death  of  Jesus  Christ.  Un*  In/armatione 
della  origint  dei  i*.  Q^nueuUi  Information  relative 
to  the  origin  of  the  order  of  Capuchins.  Le  RtK^nmi 
dalruni  Dubij,  Sec. :  All  doubts  removed  conccrnin;^  the 
correction  of  the  Julian  year,  as  made  by  Pope  Gregory 
XIII. 

It  is  evident  that  Zarlino  supplied  all  subsequent  writers 
on  the  subject  of  antient  nuisie  with  very  valuable  ma- 
terials. He  was  most  laborious  and  indefatigable  in  his 
researches,  and  successful  in  their  results.  But  it  must  be 
admitted  that  he  ostentatious  uf  his  learning,  and 
might  have  compressed  his  three  first  volumes  into  half 
the  space,  with  great  advantage  to  himself  and  hit  rcaden. 
His  prolixity  has»  no  doubt,  detened  many  iam  pwwecding 
far  with  him ;  nerertheleas,  an  experientxd  person,  one 
who  knows  how  to  make  the  best  lI^e  of  a  w  (Ml-iitformed 
but  verbose  and  tcdmus  writer,  w  ill  not  regret  haviiit,'  looked 
through,  and  occasionally  studied,  the  works  of  Zarlino. 

ZE.\  (called  K/wc  by  the  Greeks,  Cm  by  the  Koinans), 
an  island  in  the  .%gean,  about  13  English  miles  south-east 
of  Cape  Cohmna:  the  island  of  Malvonisi  is  nearly  in  the 
mid  emmnel.  The  capital,  Zea,  is  ntnatod  in  about  37°  38^ 
N.  lat.  and  24"  20'  E.  long.,  on  the  northern  declivity  of 
Mount  St.  Elias.  The  island  is  14  English  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  10  in  breadth  from  east  to  west. 
It  is  one  broad-based  hill  rising  from  the  low  diore-line  to 
the  central  peak  of  Mount  St.  Eliaa.  *  The  greenneas  of 
the  shore,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  •  made  us  hope  for  more  than 
the  usual  cultivation,  but  w  e  were  disappointed.  There  is 
only  one  miserable  to'.Mi  built  on  a  mountain.  There  are 
some  remains  of  the  antient  lulis  to  be  seen,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  ruins  of  a  temple.  Most  Of  the  Mg^&n 
islands,  which  are  so  bewtiful  at  a  distance,  an  nothing  but 
bare,  scraggy,  uninhaoQId  roetn.*  Notwithstanding  thb 
dismal  desi  ription,  the  "capital,  which  is  situated  on  the 
brink  of  a  ravine  between  .2  and  3  miles  inland  from  its 
port  RaphtiUniani.  w  hich  has  a  ^ufficient  draught  of  water 
for  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  contains  about  3000  inhabit- 
ants; and  the  whole  island  about  5000.  The  climate  ia 
healthy.  The  products  are  barley,  fruits,  tolerable  wine, 
cotton,  sheep,  and  ailk-worma.  Zea  is  the  antient  Ceos,  but 
it  doi's  not  nppear  tliat  there  are  any  relics  of  antiquity 
beyond  the  temple  mentioned  by  Addison,  and  the  antient 
walls  of  the  capital.  A  survey  of  this  island  has  been 
executed  by  direction  of  the  British  Board  ofAdmiiaitr, 
but  the  plan  has  not  yet  been  exeaded,  nor  the  mntcriaJa 
so  arranged  as  to  be  accessible. 

Strabo  (486,  ed.  Casaub.)  states  that  Ceos  had  originally 
four  cities,  of  which  only  lulis  and  Cartha-a  existed  in  his 
time  :  Poieasa  had  been  united  with  Carthaea,  and  Coiisi»ia 
with  lulis.  Stephanus  Byzantius,  by  mistake  (v.  Kapdma) 
or  by  the  error  of  copyists,  calla  CartbsBa  a  town  of  Cos. 
Simooidca  waa  a  native  of  Ia]is»  and  dso  the  poet  Bacchy- 
lides,  Eiasisfaralua  the  pbyaeintt,  md  Ariaton  Am  i*eriptF 
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tetic  phiiosnphcr.  The  peuple  ot'C«(M  were  loniuM  from 
Athens,  and  they  supplied  wven  ttmU  to  tht  Gnek  liMt 
•t  the  battle  of  Stlamn,  B.C.  480. 

(C.  O.  AMaan,  A  Jmrn$i/  le  Ift*  But;  Anowunith'e 
Mart  of  Qruetf  DiUiinumfn  Qiograpki^  OMmt- 

ielle."\ 

ZEA.  a  j^enu*  of  plants  belonirinc  to  the  natural  order 
Oreiuinea?.  Thin  name  is  identical  witli  the  Greek  Zeia 
tXua\  but  the  Greek  plutinu  a  specie*  of  Triticum  or 
Uordeum,  and  nut  at  all  agKMDK  with  the  pnacnt  genus, 
nhidi  is  entirely  American. 

The  plants  belonirin?  to  this  fjenus  are  monnecious.  The 
male  fluwei^  are  in  distinct  itpikes  ;  the  cah  x  l  onoiiits  of  a 
2-flowered  blunt  1,'lunie  :  the  corolla  of  a  blunt  clume  : 
in  the  female  flowers  the  calyx  is  a  2*valYed  clunie  ;  rImj 
tile  corolla;  the  style  is  single,  filirorm,  pendulous:  the 
Mcds  soUtaij*  tmmencd  in  ao  oblong  receptacle.  There 
•re  two  apeeiet. 

Z.  Mnj\ ( 'ommon  Maire.  or  Indian  Com,  whic  h  is  known 
by  if>  t'iitia>  k-nvo.  It  is  a  native  of  Ann  ru  a.  and  in  eul- 
ti\,iK:l  tilt'. I',  a*  Will  m  most  countiifs  nf  Smithem 
Europe.  Like  the  .speeies  ot  Tritieurn.  those  of  this  genus 
preheiit  almost  iiiminKial)le  vanetieu,  from  the  cultivation 
to  which  thejr  iiaYC  been  eubmitled.  As  an  artiele  of  food, 
the  (hdt  is  mnch  inferior  to  that  of  tite  Triticum,  nor  will 
it  ripen  its*  fruit  ftlllT  in  hiich  northern  latitude*. 

Z.  f^ur:si"K  Chili  Mai/e.  or  Valparaiso  Corn,  is  dis- 
tinffuii-lifil  by  it-i  M'rrnti-d  loa\i-s.  It  rn  n.  smallt-r  plant  in 
■11  its  piirts  than  the  foregoing,  and  is  a  native  uf  (,'tiili. 
Asoit  of  reliinoua  rcpatation  is  attached  to  this  plant  on 
■cooont  of  the  gnins  irticn  routod  spUttiiic  into  toe  form 
of  a  cross. 

A  new  anplit  afion  of  the  maize  has  been  lately  propowd. 
It  in  fonnd  that  previous  to  the  npenin?  of  the  tniit  the 
sap  el  til.'  ;.i,u/i' cun'iiin^  a  lai ltc  ijuantity  of  suijar.  If 
this  sap  is  collected  ut  the  projxT  »Cii»on  of  the  year,  the 
•u^ar  may  bo  easily  obtained  from  it,  and  in  such  qnan- 
tittsi,  it  is  stated,  as  would  render  the  cultiTation  of  the 
■aiie  fbr  this*  purjiose  much  more  |irolltBb1c  than  that  of 

the  siiLrar-caiu".  Prufrv^or  Croft,  in  a  paper  read  at  the 
I-iriMfnii  Society  in  FclMiiary,  1H4;{,  states  that  experiment* 
Inid  lue'i  iiiadc  on  tlii»  subject  in  Indiana,  i'rum  which  it 
appears  that  the  sap  of  the  Malki*  of  the  niai/e  contain^ 
more  than  thine  ttRMS  as  much  suj^ar  as  that  ot  the  l)eet, 
and  five  tiOMS  M  much  as  that  of  the  maple,  and  fre- 
quently ezoecdii^p  in  qnantity  that  of  the  ordinary  sut^r- 
cane  as  grown  in  the  IJnited  States.  'Hie  preparation  of 
the  sujiar  is  also  stated  to  be  nuu  li  more  easy  than  of  that 
obtained  from  the  >ui:ar-cane.  Another  atlvantage  ali»o  is 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  maixe  comes  to  perfection,  as 
the  juice  iiiay  be  obtained  firomasirwity  to  ninety  days  after 
tho  plaotins.  whilst  with  the  sugar-cane  it  reqoires  eighteen 
months.  The  relhse  from  the  stalks  is  found  to  make  an 
excellent  fodder  for  cattle.  The  quantity  of  the  sugar  is 
said  to  be  increased  by  destroying  the  ears  of  the  com 
during  it.H  p.owth. 

(Cyclo/i  rdi't  ff  Piatt ;  HeporU  qf  lAnnean  Society,  in 
Gardener's  '  'hronicle.'; 

Z£1A  MAYa  [Maisb.] 

ZEALAND  is  a  provineo  of  the  Innfdom  of  the  N«th«i«> 

lands,  situated  between  .'jl"  H'aiul  r)lM5'N.  lat.and  yi^ 
ami  4"  7'  K.  lont;.  It  is  fonncd  of  the  anfient  province  of 
that  nam  I',  ni  the  tract  called  Dut*  li  Klatulers,  and  of  a 
group  ol  isiaiida  formed  by  the  several  arms  of  the  Schelde. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  two  branches  of  the  West 
Scheldct  which  separate  it  from  the  islands  of  Overflacke 
•nd  Goeree,  belonging  to  the  proHnee  of  Holland  r  on  the 
east  by  the  provinces  of  North  Brabant  and  Antwerp:  on  the 
south  by  Flanders;  and  on  the  west  by  the  German  Ocean. 


Its  area  is  580  square  mi 


The  jwpulation.  ai  cortline 


to  the  official  return,  was,  on  the  l&t  of  .lanuaiy,  lsr2 
155,51)3  souls.  The  surfaee  is  low,  only  a  few  feet  ini^hrr 
tfuui  the  sea,  and  the  monotonoas  nlain  is  onl^  broken 
vcre  md  there  br  artilieia]  monnas.  Not  betnf  soA- 
eiently  protected  by  downs  fk-om  the  enrroachmenta  of  the 
lea,  it  w  necessary  to  secure  the  country  by  numerous 
thkes,  which  run  alon;;  the  coasts  and  tlie  >i(!es  of  the 
hvere  ;  yet  diti'erent  parts  of  the  province  have  been  ex- 
posed at  times  to  severe  calamities  from  the  breaking  of 
the  dykes  in  stonns  at  high  tides,  particularly  in  the  jears 
180%  1309.  1928,  1932,  and  1548.  Whole  towns  and  dis- 
tricts have  been  overwhelmed  and  abandoned  ;  and  though 
parts  of  them  have  been  subsequently  recovered,  serctml 


of  the  islands  have  been  conKiderably  reduced  in  extent. 
That  of  Schouwen,  for  instance,  once,  it  is  Mid.  00  miles 
in  oircumferenee,  is  now  only  35.  The  soil  ia  a  rich  black 
monki,  and  very  feitile.  The  climate  is  opimsiiTe,  damp. 

and  unsettled,  and  very  unfavourable  to  foreigners,  though 
the  natives  enjoy  good  health.  They  are  among  the 
richest  in  the  kimrdom,  robust,  and  especially  good  sailors. 
They  arc  much  attached  to  their  anticnt  manners,  customs, 
and  costume  ;  and  for  their  mode  of  life  and  language, 
they  are  a  medium  between  the  Dutsh  and  the  BiaMUten. 
Their  chief  means  of  sidNistenee  are  derived  fVom  ni^enl- 
turc,  the  breeding  of  cattle,  and  the  fisheries.  Aericulture 
is  extremely  productive,  and  fumislie-t  a  luree  surjilus  for 
exportation.  Zealand  wheat,  especially  that  oi  the  inland 
of  Schouwen,  isverj'  highly  esteemed.  The  province  pro- 
duces likewise  fine  rye  and  malting  bwley.  Kidney- 
beans  and  peas,  nHpe-aecd  and  flAx,«i«  inportaat  aiticta 
of  exportation,  and  tfie  island  of  Schouwen  alone  prodnees 
2O,UU0cwt.  of  fine  madder  annually.  The  sheep  are  smaH. 
and  the  wool  of  indifferent  quality.  The  horses  are  largi 
and  st  I  one,  hut  lu  avyar.d  awkward,  and  lit  lor  hard  labour. 
There  are  all  the  common  domestic  animals,  poultiy, 
esnecially  great  mUBbers  of  rabbits,  ducks,  wild-fowl,  amd 
fish.  Beiiidcs  gr^n  and  pulse,  the  people  cultivate  po- 
tatoes and  other  euUnary  vegetables,  melons,  frait,  and 
teaxles.  The  inhabitants  ari  for  the  most  part  Oal- 
vinists,  but  there  are  many  Lut!u  rans,  Roman  Catholics, 
and  some  Jews  and  Hapti.st.i.  In  tlicir  i:ithivt:\-.  j>ers«'\er^ 
ance,  and  phlegmatic  temper  they  renemble  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Provinces  in  general.  They  have  a  con- 
siderable export  trade  in  the  jproductioaa  of  the  province, 
and  some  mannfttetarce  of  linen,  woollen,  end  fine  yam ; 
distilleries,  breweries,  salt-workR,  and  dockjfaids fbr  ah^ 
buildinjf.    The  followinff  are  the  islands: — 

I.  Wa.'cukukn.  Ill  which  are  the  following  towns-— 
1.  Middeiburg,  the  capital  of  the  province, a  fortified  town, 
connected  with  the  West  ScheMe  lif  a  navigable  canal 
half  a  league  in  length.  It  haa  n  seaport,  and  ISyOOO  in- 
habitants. Hie  diief  pnUie  bnildin)^  are— the  Gothic 
town-hall,a  synagogue, and  twelve  chutihes,  the  jirincipal 
of  which  are  St.  Peter's  Church.  au,i  the  al)bey  church, 
which  contains  the  monument  oi  t  ho  fi  nnan  kin?  Wil- 
ham,  who  died  in  125G,  and  of  his  son  Florence.  There 
are  a  gymnasium  and  an  academy  of  sciences ;  a  society 
for  the  cultivation  of  p«intiog,sculpture,and  attshitecture'; 
andnsodetyfarthcahidyof  netoralhistoiy.  2,  Fluahinc, 
a  town  with  9000  inhabitants,  celebrated  for  its  fitie  har- 
bour, capable  of  containing  eighty  men-of-war.  [Fu  sH- 
INO.]  3,  Veere,  or  Tervecrc.  a  fortified  town  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kast  Schelde,  has  i:«0  inhabitants.  4.  West  Cap- 
pcllon,  where  there  are  very  extensive  dykes.  In  ttm 
town  Willebrod,  the  converter  of  the  heathens,  destrared. 
in  604.  the  statue  of  Wodm.  ' 

II.  SoifTH  Bbvklano,  in  which  is  the  town  of  Goes, 
with  a  population  of  SOCK)  souls :  it  has  some  lortitication* 
and  a  port. 

III.  Woi.FKiuiDYK,  with  the  village  of  Qosteriand.  senac 
rated  by  the  Zu\  d  Vliet  ftOBI 

IV.  NOBTH  BSVBLANA. 

V.  ScncirwRf,  separated  bf  the  Best  Sehelde  from 
North  Beveland.  In  this  island  are  the  towns  of— 1,  Zie- 
rickzee.  with  7000  inhabitants,  who  derive  their  subsistence 
from  the  fishery,  salt-works,  trade  in  madder.  See.  They 
have  fifty  ships  of  their  own  ;  they  have  beds  of  oysteiik 
which  they  obtain  from  Colchester :  there  are  six  churahes 
in  this  town.  2.  Brouwenhafen,  meetly  inhabited  by  sea- 
men and  ftshermen. 

VI.  DcivKLAND,  separated  from  Schouwen  by  the  Dyl. 

VII.  Tholkpc.  This  islan<l  produces  the  finest  liax,  and 
it  manufactures  the  fitust  thr.  ad.  of  which  one  pound 
costs  :W0  florins  (nearly  '251.  sterhng).  The  town  of  Tholen 
has  2[X)0  inhabitant^  and  k  partly  flutMed. 

VIIL  Sr.  PiULintaifo. 

Berides  these  islands,  the  provtnee  of  Zealand  contains, 
as  we  haw  said,  the  northern  part  of  Flanders  i  called 
StaatS-Flandem,  or  Dutch  Flandenn.  in  which  are  the  tol- 
lowinsc  louris:— 1,  Sxs  t\v  Gaud,  a  v, cH-lbrtified  town,  with 
1200  inhabitants, situated  on  a  canal  which  leads  fromGheat 
to  the  West  ScheMe.   2,  Shivs  or  I'Kcluse,  a  well-lbrttted 

Slaec,  sitoated  on  a  bay  uf  the  North  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of 
w  ScheMe,  and  on  a  canal  to  Bmges.  Tt  has  a  good 
harbour  and  some  trade.  The  popuhifion  is  1'3I0.  i.  .A.ir. 
dcnburg,  on  a  caual  which  joins  the  Zwin,  has  14(JU  inha> 
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Utanta.  4.  Cadsand,  on  an  island  of  the  lUBe  name,  which 
ia  divided  into  the  eaatcro  and  we«t«m  ncta.  It  ia  five 
kMimia  length  and  ftmrin  breadth:  if  naaiidipaitaret, 

ana  ia  ftunous  for  iU  cheeie.  The  population  of  the  vil- 
lage it  about  KiX).  5,  Axel,  on  an  island  in  tlie  Schelde, 
on  a  canal  from  the  \Vi-st  Sclulde,  has  2300  inhabitants. 
6,  Hui«t,  a  fortified  town,  with  2000  inhabitants,  with  a 
harbour  commuideating  wiUi  th«  Halle  a  mtk  of  the 
VVeat  Schelde. 

(HatMl.  Handbueh,  vol.  ix. ;  Cannalnch.  ItMmk  der 
Geographie;  Sttia.  ^acwoie;  Maawlin,  Victioitnairt  de 
Geographie.) 

ZEALAND,  or  SEELAND  fin  Danish  ^'aliandi,  is  the 
largeit  and  moat  important  island  of  the  Duiah  monarchy. 
ItfieBbetwMn60^^and86'>8'N.  lat.  Tb«  ana  ia  2768 
square  miles  (accordine  to  other  estimates  only  26G0).  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Cattegat  ;  on  the  cairt  by 
the  Sound,  which  leparates  it  from  Sweden  ;  on  the  west  by 
tlie  Great  Belt,  which  separates  it  from  the  isle  of  Fiinen  ; 
an  J  on  the  south  by  the  Baltic,  which  separates  it  ilrom  the 
islands  of  Mo«n  and  Fakter.  Tha  anmoe  of  thia  island 
reaerableathe  other  Daniah  islands  in  having  no  nooii- 
tains ;  but  it  it  not,  like  them,  a  uniform  flat ;  it  is  diveni^ 
fled  with  low  hills,  and  contains  many  beautilul  spots 
adorned  with  fine  beech-forests,  which  present  a  variety  of 
scenery,  the  appearance  of  which,  when  the  air  is  clear 
•ill J  vegetation  in  ita  peiflwtiolu  hae  been  oomparcd  vrith 
that  of  Lombardy. 

The  toil  is  very  rich ;  it  yields  abundant  crops  of  eom, 
especially  harley.  The  p:Lsture8  too  are  excellent,  and  the 
breed  of  oxen  and  horses  very  |^od  ;  the  latter  are  small, 
but  spirited.  In  the  middle  of  the  island  turf  is  used  tor 
ftiel,  wood  not  being  so  plentiful  as  in  the  other  parts. 
The  bajra  and  ereeks,  with  which  the  island  is  indMited  cn 
III!  sides,  abound  in  fish  of  many  different  kinds.  Most  of 
:ln  tiiaruifactures  and  trade  of  Denmark  are  concentred  in 
this  ibland.  the  population  of  which  is  40(),(XX)  souls.  Zea- 
land contains  the  capital,  Copenhagen,  the  fortress  of  Cro- 
nenburg,  which  commands  the  entrance  of  the  Sound,  and 
where  aU shipa passingthfougb  that  atimit  pay  the  Sound 
dutie%  ttie  towns  of  Ebinore  and  Itoldtild,  and  several 
ro>al  palaces  and  country-seats.  [Denmark;  C'opkn- 
HAGKN ;  EusiNORK.]  '1  hi'  li;shopnc  of  Zealand,  3tXH) 
square  miles  in  extent,  with  •irjO.(Hit)  inhabitants,  indiuhs, 
besides  Zealand,  the  islands  of  Bornholm,  Moen,  Samsoe, 
Amok,  Omoe,  and  some  smaller  ones. 

(Stein,  OeographitehM  Isricoms  BiMkL,  Handbueh  dtr 
Oeographie,  by  HBraehelmann ;  Gannableh,  Lehrtueh  in 
Geographie  ;  Brockhaus,  Cotifersulioti^  I,<\Tirnn.') 

ZrlAl-AND.  NEW,  is  the  name  of  a  >;ruup  of  islands 
»ittiated  m  the  Pacific,  and  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
I'hiii  p-uup  consists  of  two  large  islands  and  several  smaller 
3nc8.  The  iMMTthero  of  the  two  large  islands  ia  called 
Eaheinomauwe,  and  the  southern  Tavai-Poenammoo,  and 
Lhey  are  separated  by  a  wide  stmit,  called,  from  its  dis- 
coverer, Cook's  Strait.  Tlie  meridian  line  drawn  through 
Greenwich,  if  prolonged  to  the  other  side  of  the  globe, 
puses  less  than  70  miles  east  from  the  most  eaatern  point 
of  ISaheiDomauwo,  East  Cape,  or  Wai<M<Nt.  Tha  pro> 
longation  of  the  meridian  of  Falmouth  (8ViV.  long.) peases 
throu^  Cook's  Strait,  and  thus  the  larger  portion  of  Rithei- 
noniauwe  is  180  deprees  of  longitude  distant  from  tlie 
western  parts  of  England  and  from  Sootlaiid.  Tavai- 
Poenaramoo  lies  farther  to  the  west,  and  its  north-eastern 
portion  is  180  degrees  of  longitude  from  Ireland  (6°  to 
10°  W.  long.X  hut  tta  aouth-westera  part  extcnda  to  166* 
E.  long.,  or  fbur  degrees  fluther  west.  Bat  though  New 
Zealand  is  the  antipodes  of  Great  Britain  in  Inntritude,  it 
is  n*)t  80  with  respect  to  latitude,  for  the  most  southern 
jiRrt  of  it.  or  Stewart's  Island,  is  three  degrees  farther  from 
the  antarctic  than  the  southern  point  of  England,  Cape 
Liiard,  ftom  the  arctic  pole,  or  47*  8.  let.  The  Reinga, 
or  most  northern  headland  of  Eaheinomanwe,  ia  in  34'  27' 
8.  lat.,  or  about  30  milen  farther  from  the  pole  than  Cape 
Theodia,  the  most  southern  promontory  of  Candia,  which 
island  is  the  most  southern  country  belon^nc:  to  Europe. 
The  main  body  of  New  Zealand  lies  betw  een  46"  and  .S8° 
8.  lat^and  ia  as  distant  from  the  antarctic  pole  as  Italy  is 
fton  tiM  afctie. 

The  area  of  the  whole  group,  according  to  fi  rough  esti- 
mate, i*  atxiut  Hfi,(XX)  s'juare  miles,  or  nearly  equal  to  that 
af  Great  Britain,  inrUiriint;  tlie  islands. 

Eaimnomauu>e.—T)m  island  lin  between  34'  20'  and 


41°  40^  8.  lat.,  and  between  172°  SO'  and  178°  40'  E.  loof. 
That  portion  of  it  which  is  south  of  38°  S.  lat.  constitutea 
an  extennve  body  of  land,  which  in  its  widest  part  (between 

38°  and  39"  S.  lat.)  is  more  than  150  miles  across,  and  con- 
tains about  28,000  square  miles.  From  this  prreat  ma«8  of 
land,  whose  direction  is  from  south-west  to  north-east,  a 
long  peninsula  stretches  out  to  the  north-west,  which  eX' 
tends  from  38°  to  34°  20'.  It  is  comparatively  narrow, 
being  in  several  places  only  a  few  miles  wide,  though  at 
two  points  it  is  about  SO  miles  wide.  The  area  probably 
does  not  execed  8000  square  miles.  Tlie  aieii  of  the 
whnle  Island  is  therefore  about  36,0UU  square  miles,  07 
fXMK)  square  miles  more  than  Ireland. 

SurjauiSoili  Bwer*;  Harbourt.— The  taoai  northern 
portion  of  Eaheimnnaawe  ia  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  about 
•to  miles  in  lenffth,  but  hardly  anywhere  more  than  eight 
rnihs  across,  except  at  the  most  northern  extremity, 
where  it  expands  in  the  form  of  a  dove-tail,  and  where  it  is 
mor<'  than  20  miles  from  west  to  ca«t.  This  northern  ex- 
tremity IS  tailed  by  the  natives  Muri  ft'enua  (Land's  End), 
and  is  chiefly  occiipied  by  a  lidge  of  hills  of  moderate  eleva> 
tion,  vrlneh  extendTfipom  the  western  cape,  called  Cape  Maiia 
van  Diemen  byTasman,  to  the  North  Cape  or  Cape  Otou. 
Cape  Maria  van  Diemen  consists  of  rocks  of  a  hard  con- 
tlluinerate  composed  of  water-worn  pebbles  of  ha-^altic 
lava,  amygdaloid  basalt,  greenstone,  and  Lydian  stone; 
but  the  contiguous  hflls  are  covered  with  rand.  Tliey  are 
intersected  by  swampy  valleys,  from  which  streamlets  run 
into  the  sea,  and  which  are  overjtrown  partly  bv  rushes, 
and  partly  by  fern  ami  flax.  A  few  na!iv  f  latinlies  raise 
sweet  potatoes,  water-melons,  and  pumpkins.  Ihere  is 
little  vegetable  earth  mixed  with  the  sand,  but  the  moisture 
of  the  climate  and  the  reflection  of  the  sun  from  the 
daxxling  white  sand-hills,  together  with  the  northern  situa- 
tion of  this  tract,  render  the  vegetation  productive,  and 
the  fruits  ripen  almost  a  month  earlier  man  in  the  Bay 
of  Islands.  About  four  miles  from  Cape  Maria  van 
Diemen  begins  a  cliff  which  rises  almost  perpendic\ilarly 
from  the  sea,  and  continues  for  six  miles.  It  is  inacces- 
sible from  the  sea  side,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  the 
Reings,  or  Flight,  beeause  the  nativeaflmcythatatitabaw 
tliere  is  a  hole  by  which  the  souls  of  the  deceased  descend 
to  the  regions  below,  riom  this  j)lace  the  ridge  of  hills 
recedes  from  the  shore,  and  runs  inland  towards  the  har- 
bour of  Parenefa-renga  on  the  eastern  coast;  but  it  senda 
short  offsets  tu  the  north  and  south,  so  that  it  is  intersected 
by  aevcaral  small  valleys.  These  hills  coneist  of  a  stiff  clay, 
vrhite  or  reddirii  from  the  admixture  of  oxide  of  iron ;  they 
are  covered  with  a  scanty  vepetation  of  fern,  mossi-s,  the 
flax-plant,  or  a  coarse  i::rass.  In  the  valleys  however  the 
vegetation  i.«  more  luxuriant,  and  consists  of  various  trees, 
such  as  Fuchsia  excorticata,  and  Vitex  litoralis,  inter* 
spersed  with  fern-trees  and  cabbage-palms.  North 
Cape  is  high  and  bold,  presenting;  steep  sides  to  the 
northern  and  eastern  coast,  but  a  flat  and  swampy  tract 
about  three  s<juare  miles  in  extent  runs  from  the  northern 
to  the  eastern  shores,  separating  the  promontorj-  from  the 
hilly  tract,  which  terminates  on  the  eastern  coast  in  p«>r- 

Kndicular  diffii  of  volcanic  conglomerate.  The  hilly 
«t  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  i>  about  eight 
miles  lit  width,  and  the  t'hort  valleys  opening  towards  the 
south  are  more  fertile  than  those  towards  the  northern 
shore.  This  is  ^  ^peeially  the  easL- with  those  which  open 
into  Parenga-renga  Itay.  Tliis  a>stuary  has  a  narrow  en- 
trance, but  it  is  two  fathoms  deep  at  low-water,  and  the 
tide  rises  ten  feeL  It  eoveia  (hun  six  to  eight  square  miles. 
Mid  several  inlets  brnneh  offfifora  it  to  sooM  distance  inland ; 
all  of  them  are  navigable  for  boats  at  htgibHWater.  Good 
land  occurs  at  the  heads  of  these  inlets,  but  it  is  not  of 
preat  extent.  The  whole  of  the  hilly  1in<  f  just  described 
appears  to  be  nest  adapted  for  sheep-walks,  as  the  herbage 
is  low  and  the  ground  very  dry. 

The  Narrow  IttMuma,  which  Joins  the  Muri  Wenua  to 
the  broader  part  of  the  peninsula,  is  mofe  than  SO  nilea 
!on'_'.  It  is  covered  with  low  hills  or  swamps,  and  is  al- 
most barren  on  the  eaitern  shore,  where  it  is  lined  by  a 
long  sandy  beach,  hne  ami  there  interrupted  by  bluffs  of 
basaltic  rocks,  which  are  preen  with  groups  of  Metroiideroe 
tomentosa.  The  hills  are  overgrown  with  fen  (Fterie  eaeu- 
lenta)  and  manuca  (Leptospemom  aemMrium).  Alonf 
the  western  shore  the  land  is  much  better.  The  shores 
consist  nf  clifTs  about  30  feet  high,  in  which  lipnite 
in  observed.    Between  them  and  the  sea  is  a  sandy 
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h«Mh.  The  mthret  hare  numy  piantetioiii  here,  mi  thej 

^et  good  crop<.  Towards  Cape  Wara,  where  the  isthmus 
foins  the  braaili  r  peninsula,  the  land  is  of  great  fertiHty. 
On  the  taj^tcrii  shoips  of  the  isthmus  is  an  isolated  hill, 
called  Mount  Camel,  or  Houhoura,  which  rises  500  feet 
■bore  the  sea.  On  its  southern  side  is  a  harbour  capable 
orieeeiving  the  lanwit  vesselt,  with  aachonge  close  to 
the  eattera  ihore ;  Dot  the  enttanee  is  not  more  than  40 
or  50  yard';  wide.  The  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Hou- 
houra is  paitially  cultivated.  Where  the  isthmus  termi- 
nates on  the  south  there  is  an  extensive  alluvial  di^^trict, 
which  stretches  flrom  the  western  to  the  eastern  coast,  and 
follows  the  serpentine  course  of  the  Awaroa,  a  river  which 
eomtiea  itielf  into  the  sstuaiy  of  Kangauni.  This  tract 
is  or  sreat  fertility,  and,  when  cnltirated,  prodaees  very 
abundant  crops  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  ana  other  grain. 
In  ita  natural  state  it  is  perfectly  open  in  many  places,  and 
only  covered  '.vith  (Joriaria  sarraontosa,  fern,  hiL;ti  flax,  and 
here  and  there  some  spots  of  grass.  In  other  parts  it  u 
overgrown  with  a  jungle  of  Dracana  austialia.  The  m- 
tuary  of  Rangauni  is  an  extensive  arm  of  the  sea,  bnt  it  ia 
shallow,  and  the  intricate  channel  admits  only  modente- 
sized  vessels.  The  Awaroa,  though  a  small  river,  is  na- 
gable  for  boats  at  high-water  to  the  distance  of  alwut  10 
mile-s  ;  the  tides  rise  10  feet,  and  the  river  has  little  fall  in 
ita  lower  course.  Canoes  ascend  it  nearly  to  its  source, 
vrhieh  is  at  the  foot  of  Maunga  Taniwa,  a  remarkable  pv- 
'amidal  peak  1500  feet  high,  and  rising  considerably 
above  the  surrounding  hills.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
river  is  liere  and  there  clothed  with  groves  of  large  trees. 
The  whole  valley  of  the  Awaroa  contains  about  120,000 
acres  of  arable  land.  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  the 
loU,  the  facility  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  of  water^sommu- 
nieation,  the  abundance  of  excellent  wood  and  of  otiier 
building  materials,  this  tract  is  one  of  the  most  favoured 
in  New  Zealand.  There  are  several  European  settlements. 
The  natives  amount  to  more  than  HflOO.  They  have  made 
more  progress  in  civilization  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
ulaiida;  uiey  cultivate,  beddea  Indian  com  and  sweet 
potatoea, wheat,  potatoes,  vioM,  and  vaiioualhiit4reea  and 
vegetables ;  they  also  keep  honea  and  cttft«.  Thn  have 
made  roads  to  theahom  of  the  aeaaod  for  intenud  com- 
munication. 

On  the  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Awaroa  extends  a 
Alffy  rerion  from  sea  to  i>ea.  Its  upper  surface  is  a  con- 
tinnal  Uteniation  of  descents  and  ascents,  but  the  slopes 
•re  usoaQr  gentle.  It  must  be  considered  aa  a  table-land 
of  moderate  elevation  and  very  uneven  surfoee;  for  the 
watercourses  do  not  traverse  valleys,  but  lie  in  ravines 
cotwidcrably  depressed  below  the  general  surface.  It  is 
only  where  thcv  approach  the  sea  that  the  ravines  widen 
sumeiently  to  be  called  valleys.  The  hills  do  not  form  re- 
gular ridges,  but  lie  dispersed  over  the  surface.  Their 
general  height  is  less  than  16QQ  feet,  which  elevation  ia 
only  attained  by  the  Maunga  Taniwa.  The  whole  of  this 
region  is  clothed  with  a  thick  forest,  except  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ravines,  which  arc  filled  with  swamps,  and  a  tew 
tracts  towards  the  coast,  where  no  trees  occur,  and  which 
are  overgrown  with  fern.  The  forests  consist  especially  of 
rata  (Hetiosideraa  rohusta),  totam  (Podocarpus  tofaraX 
rimu  (Dacrydinm  cupressinum),  and  pukatea  (Laurus  pu- 
katea) — some  of  which  trees  are  of  immense  dimensions. 
In  the  interior,  and  also  on  the  hills  east  of  Ran^auni  Bay, 
abundance  of  kauri  (Dammara  australis)  is  still  found, 
though  many  trees  have  been  cut  down.  The  coast  on 
both  sides  of  this  region  is  indented  by  several  inlets,  and 
some  of  them  contain  good  harbours.  On  the  eastern 
coast  are  Doubtless  Bay  and  WaofaiOft  harboui^  and  on 
the  western  coast  Hokianga. 

Doubllets  Bay,  called  also  Lauriston  and  Oudou  Oudou 
Bay,  is  a  wide  open  inlet,  across  the  entrance  of  which  a 
reef  of  rocks  runsinanorth-eajitern  direction.  On  the  east- 
em  and  of  the  leef*  near  Cape  Surville,  there  is  a  channel, 
not  above  100  yards  wide,  obt  very  deep.  The  bann  itself 
haj!  srood  anchorage  in  five  fathoms  water,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pu-tc-kaka,  where  a 
small  number  of  ves.4elB  are  pei  lVctly  shcltcreil.  The  rest 
of  the  bay  is  occupied  at  low-water  by  mud-flats,  furrowed 
by  channels  deep  enough  for  laq;*  bewa,  wUdi  lead  to  the 
mouths  of  two  other  small  rivers.  The  eovntiy  annoond- 
Vng  tiie  bann  is  open  and  undulating,  the  elevations  alters 
nating  with  large  swamps,  which  might  be  easily  drained, 
and  would  form  good  iandl.   In  this  bay  are  several  Eu- 


ropean settlements,  and  the  natives  have  moeh  imprord 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  lands. 

Wangaroa  Harbour  is  a  narrow  inlet,  similar  to  tht 
fiords  of  Norway,  and  several  miles  long.  The  entrances 
between  towering  perpendicular  rocks,  and  only  limt 
150  yards  wide;  but  it  is  of  great  depth  close  tolhi 
shore,  and  there  are  no  sunken  raeka  or  other  hidden  das- 
gers.  The  harbour  is  very  spaeiooa  and  deep,  hsi  saciuir- 
age  for  the  largest  fleet,  and  is  sheltered  from  all  wbds. 
As  a  harbour  it  is  among  the  best  in  New  Zealand,  ba 
there  is  little  land  fit  for  cultivation  in  the  neii^liboii.'h'Kxi, 
as  it  is  surrounded  by  high  and  s'ecp  hills,  on  which  then 
is  a  forest  containing  kauri-trees.  The  natives  hsTc  th^ 
cultivated,  spots  mostly  on  the  sides  of  the  bil]%  and  thn 
are  in  a  fliir  state  of  improvement,  which  is  to  be  ucnk 
to  the  missionaries. 

Ilokiinti^n  Buy,  on  the  west  coast,  is  a  narrow  inlet  « 
rather  the  jrstuary  of  nine  or  ten  small  rivers,  which  1^ 
reach  the  sea.    it  is  a  bar-harbour,  but  there  tit  tha 
and  a  half  fathoOM  of  water  on  the  bar,  so  ttiat  It  on h  I 
entered  bv  la^  vesKls.  The  aestuaiy  is  from  one  to  in  | 
mHea  wiae,  and  stretches  about  ten  miles  inland ;  Ixt 
nearly  all  the  rivers  which  fall  into  it  may  be  narifiti J  '.< 
boats  from  four  to  ten  miles  from  their  mouth.  Tht  iv 
tuary  is  almost  entirely  bounded  by  steep  hills,  wliiih  n 
neaily  covered  with  forests  containing  many  ksun^na; 
and  this  circumstaaee  has  attracted  Europesa  Klfta 
But  the  lareest  trees  are  nearly  all  gone ;  those  that  rraua 
are  fit  for  logs,  but  not  for  spars.   In  the  immediate  m; 
nity  of  the  apstuary  there  is  only  a  small  proportii.!  j 
I  land  fit  for  cultivation,  but  on  all  the  small  nvenviiiCt 
fall  into  the  sestuaxy  turn  the  norUi,  large  trscb  of  d- 
luvial  soil  occur  in  ttM  umcr  vallejB,  and  thejr  m  id 
cultivated  by  the  natives.  More  than  900  EampeuilM 
settled  on  this  sestuar)-,  chiefly  for  thepupOK  Cf 
ing  spars  and  loi^s  of  kauri-timber. 

The  steep  hills  which  surround  Hokianga.  and  the  iVri 
tract  at  the  back  ol  ihcm,  extend  to  about  the  aoMti 
the  island,  or  2o  miles  from  the  western  shores.  Bctsai  I 
them  and  the  Bay  of  Islands  the  country  pnernii  i 
forent  aspect,  being  open  and  slightly  undulstiiif,  M 
marked  by  numerous  conicjil  hills,  which  are  of  wlaae ; 
origin,  having  craters,  and  their  sides  and  bases  emi^ 
with  lava  and  basalt.    The  country  is  covered  ri. 
ments  of  a  slate-coloured  basaltic  rock,  often  mcif  ''m 
15  feet  in  diameter.  Thcj  are  without  vegetation,  I: 
spaces  betweeatbam  are  covered  with  fom  and  flii,id 
only  isolated  patches  are  planted  with  Indian  canal 
potatoes.  The  greater  part  of  the  plain  has  a  MnjsW' 
desolate  and  barren  aspect,  the  soil  beinc:  a  li^ht  4s? 
volcanic  earth.    The  fields  which  were  cultivated  tr'i 
missionaries  have  been  abandoned  becaiise  their  fniia 
was  small.  The  natives  have  no  large  plantationicsfli 
plain,  but  peefor  the  ravines  that  inten«eet  it,  or  lettkMS 
the  bases  of  the  Mlb  which  bound  the  table-Und.  «k« 
the  soil  is  more  substantial.    The  good  land  bears  orJTi 
small  proportion  to  the  bad,  and  the  plain  is  nearh 
tute  of  trees.    The  vegetation  consists  principallv "i 
tupakihi  i^Coriaria  sarmcntosa),  Dracaena  ftustralu  ini  i^- 
divisa,  and  Gaultheria.   There  are  aeveral  lakes  of 
depth  on  the  table-land,  which  appear  to  b«  voleUK* 
ters,  and  near  one  of  them  there  are  four  mineral** 
From  one  of  these  wells  a  stroui^ly  sulphuretted  bi-ie 
gas  rises.    The  temperature  of  the  well  is  133'  Fan-' 

The  Bay  of  Islands  lies  on  the  eastern  coast:  it  is 
to  the  north  and  nortli-east,  and  the  entrance  betne 
Cape  Poeocke  and  Cape  Brett  ia  11  miles  wide.  It  exW* 
south-west  about  12  miles,  and  is  studded  wift.*<2 
islands,  whence  it  has  received  its  name.  There  ii 
water  close  to  the  shore,  and  there  are  several  yooJ  * 
chorage.s,  even  with  northerly  and  north-easterly 
behind  the  rocky  and  elevated  islands.   It  is  one  of* 
best,  if  not  the  very  best  harbour  in  New  Ze«ia»La» > 
resorted  to  by  many  vesseUi,  especially  whaleis.  Briw 
country  surrounding  the  bay  contains  no  srrest  piopfl™* 
of  cultivable  land.    It  is  verv-  liilly,  and  the  hilH 
down  to  the  water's  edi^e,  and  alternate  with  raMi'.e-.^i^ 
stretch  far  inland.    The  hills  were  formerly  wt>ct:( - 
the  forest  has  disappea-cd,  and  is  now  only  fwJ"'^ 
miles  inland.  The  hills  are  too  stent  and  have  too  5^ 
aoil  for  cultivation :  in  the  ravines  there  is  a  littlt 
soil.    The  hills  advancing  to  the  hi  .uli  form  le**^ 
diminuLive  harbour»,  but  they  are  inaccewbie  fiH*'* 
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land  iide.  The  only  exception  to  this  general  description 
Is  the  valley  of  the  Kawa-liawa,  an  arm  of  the  sea  stretch- 
ing to  the  south,  which  is  entered  by  a  small  river,  which 
ii  navigable  for  several  miles  IVom  its  mouth.  This  Tall«jr 
eontaim  a  oooiideiablc  amount  of  tieaUeDt  tond.  and  u 
vaiyextenriveljrealthrated  bjr  tha  imMtm.  Inthbbayit 
Am  small  town  of  Kororarika  and  the  projected  towns  of 
Russell  and  Victoria.  Many  Europeans  are  settled  on 
the  shores  of  this  bay  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Kawakawa. 

Between  Cape  Brett  on  the  east  ana  Hokian^  River  on 
flw  wait  fbeUaiidii  about  tOnflet  wide.  From  this  line 

Coceedlnr  eonthward  it  Mirows  eontinndly,  twt  iiregu- 
rly,  until  it  ii  only  3  miles  wide  near  97*8.  lat,  between 
Auckland  and  the  Bay  of  Manukau.    Nearly  all  the  rivers 
which  drain  this  extensive  tract  find  their  way  into  Kai- 
para  Harbour,  a  large  Kstuary  on  the  western  coast.  The 
eoait  between  Hokianga  and  Kai-para  is  uninhabited  :  it 
nms  in  a  continuoiu  line,  not  interrupted  by  any  inden- 
tation. Along  the  ihorea  ii  a  beach  from  100  to  190  Tarda 
wide,  which  is  paitly  eorered  with  soft  sand  and  partly  by 
large  fragments  of  puddinif-«tone.    At  the  back  of  it  rise 
sandstone  cliffs  to  the  height  of  100  feet,  and  a  tract  of 
land  from  four  to  nx  miles  wide  consists  of  sandhills 
covered  witii  a  earex,  and  farther  inland  with  a  scanty 
Tegetatioh  of  lleni.    Among  these  hills,  and  close  to 
the  aea-flhore,  rises  Mount  Manganui,  an  isolated  mass 
whose  elevation  is  supposed  to  be  2900  or  3000  feet  above 
the  sea.    Fadher  inland  the  country  is  a  table-land  some 
hundred  feet  above  the  lea-level.  The  highest  part  of  this 
region  frequently  extends  in  a  level  plain  for  several  miles. 
The  toil  k  gaociaUy  arid,  reaembling  tbe  heaths  in  Eog- 
Jand,  and  the  Tegetabla  nwidd  ia  ofbra  only  a  few  inehea 
in  depth,  and  rests  on  tough  argillaceous  earth.   Itis  over- 
grown with  fern,  and  in  many  places  with  shrubs,  espe- 
cially elderberry  bushes  :  there  are  however  many  tracts 
which  are  depreised  below  the  surikce  of  the  plain,  and 
tllflia  allar  flha  ndiw  are  converted  into  swamps,  which  are 
EMMvallr  ovaigrown  with  the  llax*plant,  and  traversed  by 
deep  ana  narrow  gulleys.  Where  the  phdns  approach  the 
river-valleys  and  decrease  in  height  they  are  covered  with 
forests,  which  also  extend  over  the  slopes  which  enclose  the 
valleys.    These  forests  contain  many  large  timber-trees, 
and  in  no  part  of  the  island  is  the  kauri-pine  so  abundant 
*  or  attains  such  a  sixe  as  in  this  region.   The  natives  are 
4Boetly  empJoved  in  falKng  and  aqaaiing  the  timber.  The 
bottOBM  or  an  the  rivert  are  bounded  vy  h9h  of  no  great 
height,  which  do  not  g:enpnilly  reach  to  the  banks,  and  are 
often  more  than  a  mile  from  them:  the  bottoms  are  level, 
and  have  a  somewhat  clavey  but  fertile  soil,  being  mostly 
composed  of  the  detritus  brought  down  by  the  rivers.  The 
bottoms  are  also  covered  with  a  thick  foreetof  tiadler-treea 
of  all  dcaeriptioni,  eipaoiaUy  the  katuMiina,  axoapt  the 
aHnvial  tracts  of  recent  fbnnation  and  Inoee  landa  which 
have  been  cleared  by  the  natives  for  cultivation.  They 
raise  all  the  common  productions  of  the  island  in  abun- 
dance, and  have  a  surplus  for  sale.    This  circumstance, 
added  to  tbe  profits  dwived  from  the  timber,  renders 
them  mora  wwOthy  ttaa  tta  naliTa  inhaWtite  of  other 
diatrioli. 

Kai<|Mwa  Htrboor  k  a  large  badn.  The  cnlranee  ii 

botwaen  flvoand  eix  miles  wide.  Before  it  is  an  extensive 
mnd-oanlc,  which  runs  to  sea  six  or  eight  miles,  and  ex- 
tends from  north  of  the  northern  head  to  south  of  the 
tiouthern  head,  so  that  it  appears,  when  seen  from  the  west- 
ward,  to  form  a  complete  bar  right  across  the  entrance :  i 
but  inside  thia  banit  tnere  ia  a  deep  channel  at  leaat  two  i 
milee  broad  in  tlie  narrowest  part,  which  afbrdt  a  aafe 
pas<^age  for  large  veemla    The  tide  rises  ten  feet  at  (bll  i 
and  change,  and  rushes  with  great  violence  into  the  har- 
bour, which  renders  its  access  sometimes  very  dangerous,  i 
Westerly  winds,  which  blow  without  intermission  during  i 
some  parts  of  the  year,  and  ineiaaee  the  current  which  seta  ( 
into  Uie  harbour,  are  also  a  gieat  dmwbaelc  from  the  i 
utility  of  this  harbour,  as  they  prevent  vemels  from  leaving  1 
it.    But  this  inconvenience  is  met  with  in  all  the  bar-  i 
hours  on  the  west  coast  of  New  Zealand.   In  the  chan-  i 
nel  itself  there  is  a  sand-bank,  but  on  both  sides  of  it  a  i 
eonaiderable  depth  of  water.  The  lengthof  the  baiin  from  ] 
north  to  wuth  is  about  30  milee,  andna  widfli  varies  ge-  i 
nerally  from  3  to  5  miles.  There  are  nnmerooi  anchor-  ( 
ages  at  which  a  vessel  is  protected  from  all  winds.   Be-  1 
sides  several  smaller  streams,  three  large  rivers  Uu  into  I 
the  bay,  the  Wairoa,  Otamatea,  and  the  Xai-paia.  i 


I      Tlie  Wairoa  ii  the  largest  of  these  nverv.   It  Iklls  into 
■    the  meet  north-eastern  comer  of  the  bumn,  and  the  wholo 
I  of  its  ooone  is  probably  not  much  short  of  that  of  tha 
'  English  Thames.    The  remotest  branches  rise  in  tho 
I  eoanliybofeiraen  HoUaaga  and  the  Bay  of  Islands,  and  its 
I  whole  oouna  is  perhaps  not  less  ttan  200  miles,  measured 
•  along  the  windinirs.    At  the  distance  of  130  miles  from 
the  head  of  the  hartwur  it  resembles  in  breadtii  and  depth 
the  Thames  at  liichmnnd,  and  it  is  navigable  for  canoes 
about  eight  miles  almve  that  place,  but  farther  upwaide 
their  progress  is  prevented  by  rapids.  Ftothcr  «wn  it 
reooim  aevctal  latye  ■Ouents,  and  the  volume  of  water 
is  so  hiereaied  hr  them  that  95  miles  f>rom  the  head  of  the 
harbour  its  depth  is  12  fret,  and  so  far  small  vessels  ran 
ascend.    Fifteen  miles  farther  down  the  river  has  water 
sufficient  for  large  vessels,  tlie  channel  is  clear,  and  the  an- 
chorage ia  close  in  shore.   The  bottom  throu|^  which  it 
flows  is  generally  two  miles  wide,  and  of  great  fertility. 
The  OtaiMteariaes  inthe  hills  in  the  nei^bourhood  of 
Wangari  Huboor,  and  runs  probably  less  than  100  miles. 
The  bottom  is  also  fertile,  but  of  smaller  extent  than  that 
of  the  Wairoa.    It  falls  into  Kai-para  Harbour  nearly  op- 
posite its  entrance  :  it  is  navigable  for  many  miles  from  ita 
mouth.    The  Kai-para  river,  which  (alls  into  the  nHMk 
ioathem  inlet  of  the  basin,  has  a  very  winding  eooiee  in  a 
moderate-sised  valley  bounded  by  the  hills  which  extend 
along  the  sea-coast  between  Kai-para  and  Manukau  Har- 
bour, and  it  is  separated  from  an  inlet  of  the  harbour  of 
Auckland  in  the  Gulf  of  Sbouraki  by  a  neck  of  land  about 
three  miles  wide,  consisting  of  low  hills,  across  which  tto 
natives  frequently  dragged  their  oanoes  in  time  of  war. 
The  tide  ascends  the  Ku-para  for  several  ndlea  from  its 
month,  and  so  far  it  is  navinble  for  large  vessels.   On  ftp 
hilb  which  bound  the  valley  there  are  extensive  foraiia 
containing  many  kauri-pinaii  tlia  thaber  of  whidl  is 
floated  down  the  river. 

When  the  extent  of  the  Kai-para  Harbour,  the  quantity 
of  timber-trees  in  the  valleys  of  the  riveia»  the  length  of 
their  navigaUa  cooise,  the  extent  of  tlie  aveileble  land  on 
their  banks,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, Aucl(]and,aretaken  intoaccount,  it  is  evident  that  this 
part  of  the  Island  otters  greater  advantages  than  any  other. 
The  natives  are  numerous,  and  many  Europeans  are  settled 
among  them. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  between  the  Bay  of 
Islands  and  ShouraU  GnU^tte  Aoresof  the  sea  are  bounded 

by  high  precipitous  cliffs,  in  which  several  small  indenta- 
tions occur ;  but  none  of  them  will  receive  ships  above 
the  size  of  coasting  vessels,  except  Wangari  Bay,  which  is 
formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Wangari  river.  The  harbour 
k  about  half  a  mile  in  widfli  and  four  miles  long,  and  has 
good  anchorage  in  hem  six  to  tan  laUions^  and  k  com- 
pletely  sheltered  from  all  winds.  There  k  not  much  cul- 
tivable land  on  the  shores,  which  rise  in  steep  but  low 
hills,  covered  with  woods,  which  contain  much  kauri- 
timber. 

Shouraki  Gulf,  formerly  called  Thames  GulC  and  nOW 
frequently  the  Frith  of  the  Thames,  is  a  gulf  wUdi,  from 
its  most  northoro  point,  Cape  Rodney,  to  ik  most  southern 
hilet.  whieh  terminates  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Thames,  k 
about  70  miles  long.  The  entrance  is  from  the  north,  where 
it  is  40  miles  wide,  between  Cape  Rodney  and  Cape  Colville. 
It  preserves  this  width  to  half  its  extent,  or  to  the  paiaJlal of 
Auckland ;  but  farther  south  it  grows  rapidly  narroww,  - 
and  terminates  with  the  mslnaiy  of  the  Weiho,  which  k 
about  12  miles  long,  with  an  average  width  of  five  miles. 
Beftare  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  »  the  rocky  island  of 
Shoutourou,  and  east  of  it,  opposite  Cape  Colville,  ia  the 
Island  of  Utea,  or  Great  Bamer  Island.    The  last-named 
island  is  nearly  80  miles  in  circumference ;  it  is  hilly  and 
rocky,  and  contains  much  kaun-forest.  There  k  an  ax- 
eellent  harbour,  called  Great  Barrier  Hutioar.  at  ik  most 
north-western  extremity.   There  are  also  several  islands  in 
the  wider  portion  of  the  gulf,  of  which  those  of  Rangitoto 
and  Waiheke  require  notice.   Rangitoto  is  a  cone,  nsing 
slowly  from  the  sea,  and  terminating  in  three  cones,  the 
middle  one  being  the  highest.   This  cone  contains  a  very 
perfect  crater,  about  150  feet  deep :  the  highest  point  oC 
It  rises  920  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  island  k  a  heap 
of  soorisB,  which  surround  it  in  large  hard  masses  at  its 
base  and  the  greater  pert  of  its  height ;  only  towards  the 
top  there  are  a  few  bushes.   Between  Rangitoto  and  the 
mainland  k  the  host  channel  into  WaitemaU  Harbour. 
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which  lead*  to  Auckland.  VVaihekc  is  about  90  miles  in 
eireumCnrenoc,  wooded  and  hilly,  and  contains  kauri'treM; 
bui  HhwAlMnwiiysbtHered  and  euJtivabia  HMllvaUeya. 
It  hM  ft  teibear  tat  wail  vmeli.  and  Umm  b  mnot' 
%f;e  for  larger  vaHcIa  in  tta*  thtOMl  vbidi  mftntm  the 
uland  iiom  the  mainland. 

The  tract  of  country  between  the  Kai-para,  on  the  werf, 
and  the  north«ro  part  of  the  Shouraki  Gulf,  is  nearly  covered 
with  hilk  or  tmSU  table-lands  oyergrown  with  fern ;  but 
tildr  dceliviliM  tomrda  tb«  golf  m»  «ov«red  with  ftns 
tinlMri  wMdi  ia  espoitcd  IWnb  tiw  luubowf  df  Malm* 
rangi,  siituat^  about  20  miles  from  Wiitenwtt  Harboar  to 
the  north  which  is  easy  of  access,  and  ha*  dicpth  of  water 
sufficient  for  every  description  ot^  veiseli,  and  there  is 
secure  anchoraj^e.  Though  the  land  avaikbl*  for  coitiva- 
tioo  is  not  of  great  extent,  ft  tmmlMlIltal^lMWi  laid  out 
on  thft  tlMna  flf  the  bariwor. 

Sooe  nrflM  north  of  Wtit«B«tai  Bntevr  tho  hills  nnk 
iown,  and  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  which  is  be- 
iwcen  this  harbour  and  the  Manukau  Harbour  on  the  western 
toast,  ha*  ;i  sightly  undulating  surface,  on  which  several 
yfftftt'i^  hilis  n»e  to  some  height.  The  soil  is  of  good  qua- 
lity, Mid  fit  for  all  kinds  of  horticultural  and  agricultural 
pnpoeas.  The  harbour  of  Waiteaiatft,.on  tha  southam 
ihores  of  which  the  capita]  of  Naw  Zealand,  AueUand,  ia 
hldlt,  lies  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  f^ilf,  and  stretches 
its  ramiiieations  towards  the  harbour  of  Manukau.  The 
navi^^ble  channel  by  which  the  harbour  is  entered  is  only 
thraa-^uaitefB  of  a  mile  wide,  licing  narrowed  by  a  reef ; 
but  wtthiii  tha  aharnial  widene  to  an  average  breadth  of  a 
mile,  with  a  depth  of  from  six  to  nine  fathonu  in  the  mid- 
channel,  and  three  and  three  and  a  half  at  the  sides.  It 
e:xt('nds  ti  n  miles  to  the  westward,  and  branches  off  at  its 
Western  extremity  into  two  arms,  of  which  the  southern, 
lunnmg  towards  the  harbour  of  Manukau,  ii*  a  ritrav^Uw 
inlet,  but  advaiioaa  ao  far  inland,  thai  between  ita  opper 
part  and  0it  hariwnr  of  Mannkaii  there  ia  only  a  jrartage 
of  one  rtile  and  a  half.   Tlii«  inlet  however  is  only  navi- 

fible  for  boats.  Near  the  harbour  of  Waitemata  is  tliat  of 
amnki,  at  tho  innermost  comer  of  which  a  portati:e  of  only 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  brings  the  traveller  to  the. harbour  of 
Manukau.  At  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  a  bar,  with 
iix  Ceet  of  water  at  low  tide,  but  veeeels  of  200  ton*  mm 
enter  it,  and  large  bargee  can  go  to  the  portage. 

Where  the  Gulf  of  Shouraki  prow*  narrow,  opposite  the 
Island  of  Waiheke,  the  country  rises  to  a  higher  level,  and 
presents  towards  the  jtulf  a  hilly  ridtre.  in  which  several 
narrow  valleyii  open  to  the  aestuarv  of  the  Waiho  :  they  have 
a  fertile  soil,  and  Contain  settlements  of  natives.  This 
hilly  ridge  eontinnaa  aouthwaid,  wbara  it  ananttaa  the 
valley  ortfaa  Waiho  and  of  tha  FWko  from  the  larin  of  the 
Waikato  river ;  hut  it  sinks  lower  as  it  proceeds  towards 
the  source  of  the  WHilio.  or  rather  the  general  level  of  the 
country  ri»es  hiphcr.  Between  the  upper  course  of  the 
Waiho  and  the  Waikato  only  i«oiated  billa  are  dispersed 
over  the  table-land.  Tins  ciuiin  of  hillaiamoatly  composed 
of  baealt,  and  wood  ia  only  found  ia  aoma  email  valleys 
and  ravinee.  There  are  kaiirf-trees,  but  they  are  rather 

scarce. 

The  valley  of  the  river  Waiho,  which  lies  to  the  east 
of  this  hilly  range,  and  begfins  at  the  most  southam  branch 
of  the  Gulf  of  Shountkl,  is  tha  larveet  known  plain  in  New 
Zealand.  It  extends  about  60  mues  south,  tenninatii^  in 
the  low  hilb  of  Horohoro,  where  the  river  Waiho  origi- 
aatae.  At  its  northern  extremity  it  ia  about  20  miles  wide, 
but  grows  narrower  as  it  runs  tiouthward,  but  pn  tmlily  in 
no  partdoea  it  fall  short  of  lU  miles  in  width.  The  surface 
is  a  dead  level,  and  large  tracts,  especially  towaide  the  gulf, 
are  converted  into  swamps  for  the  want  of  naaanaiy  draiiu 
aga.  RlaentirelydeatitateoftraaBiwiththa  exoeotion  of  the 
banks  of  the  rivers,  where  the  kakikatea-pine  (Daerydium 
ereeltum)  grows  to  preat  perfection.  The  plain,  in  its 
natural  state,  is  covered  with  lern,  flax,  and  manuka,  ex- 
cept where  water  has  gathered,  and  there  it  is  covered  with 
ft  nad  of  rush  (Jypha).  These  swamps  are  not  frequent 
in  tha  npper  part  oftha  vallw,  nor  laige.  but  they  inareaie 
in  number  and  aitant  towarda  tha  moutha  of  the  rivers, 
where  the  country  is  very  low  and  subject  to  innndationo. 
In  these  parts  the  soil  is  alluvial  and  rich,  and  the  swampi, 
midht  easily  be  drained.  Hic:her  up  the  soil  i*  chu-flv 
composed  ot  a  stiff  clay,  and  is  leas  fertile;  but  to  all  ap- 
peanuice  nearly  the  whole  plain  could  ba  eenvertcd  into 
Ueldt,  and  would  prodooa  aU  Irinda  of  gnte.  Tha  aativia 


have  begun  to  cultivate  wheat.  In  the  lower  didiieU 
there  are  some  tracts  which  prodnov  aaftgw^Hfliiri 
rare  thing  in  New  ZeeJaod. 
This  plain  ia  drained  by  two  riven,  the  Wtiho  and  Hi 

Piako.  The  Waiho,  which  is  also  called  the  Thamti, 
drains  the  plain  in  its  whole  extent,  risinjj  in  the  Horohu.-n 
Hills  on  tnc  border  of  the  table-land  of  Rotu-nia.  Iti 
oouiM  is  btaled  to  b«  about  100  miles,  of  which  90  sic 

for  large  boat*.  Small  vessels  have  gone  upUn 
irly  fio  miles,  whave  it  ia  aliont  as  wide  ai  tti 
at  Richmond.  Tha  Pialco  riiea  on  the  lalb  biai 
dcrin(;  the  western  ^ide  of  the  plaiB,ia  flwch  smallar.iad 
runs  only  about  :X)  miles.  At  low  water,  only  boats  cu 
enter  it.  There  is  no  harbour  properly  speaking  in  tht 
actuary  of  the  W^aiho  and  Fiako,  and  large  veiieli  caooGt 
approaich,  as  a  mudbaiih  ilratches  l^fore  their  » 
bouchnia:  thcaa  ia  howanr  »  cbaoiial  aama  this  knk 
opporita  na  neath  of  At  Wdho,  with  a  ndninmm  dqh 
of  one  fathom  and  a  half  at  dead  low-water;  fartlltllp 
the  depth  increases  to  three  falhonii.  and  a  half. 

The  Plain  of  the  Wmho  is  beparaled  from  the  Bav  d 
Plenty  by  a  ndge  of  rocky  lulls,  which  bepns  at  CapcCoi- 
ville,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  8hoaraKi,afldcoDtingB 
without  intarruptioo  fot  num  than  100  miles  to  the  Ha» 
hero  Hills  at  the  eonrae  of  tiie  Waiho.  They  are  cslk^ 
the  .\hora  (Love"  Mountains,  and  r:«  about  13O0  itf, 
above  the  sea.  North  (if  tlie  mouth  of  the  Waiho  they  ii 
up  the  whole  extent  of  the  peninsula  terminstine  willi 
Cqpc  Colvilla.  but  farther  iouta  they  are  a  fewiw]<sii» 
taat  tnm  tha  banhe  of  tha  river.  Thair  western  dedifilf 
is  very  steep,  and  rises  like  a  wall  ovar  tha  Ptsin  of  Ik 
Waiho  ;  but  toward*  the  Bay  of  Plenty  they  de^d  sili 
a  gradual  .^lop('.  They  an:  almost  entirely  covered »i4 
wood.  On  the  peninsula  these  forestsare  chiefly compoNJ 
of  kauri-trees;  and  the  hills  on  which  this  tree  groin.«m 
iHicn  cleared,  are  of  no  nia  ibr  any  otliar  voipoNii  ImA 
from  the  rugndnatuM  oftha  grooftd  and tmllieqo^ 
of  the  soil.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  such  m  i» 
mensc  tree  as  the  kauri  should  grow  in  a  soil  vflwreil 
scarcely  coiiM  have  been  supposed  that  it  couW  tske  M. 
The  forests  on  the  hills  east  of  the  PUin  of  the  Wd^j 
ooBtnin  few  kauri-trees,  and  oonsat  tfhiafly  of  totani  (Yxi- 
carpus  totaift),  rim  (Dnandiiuft  aMWiww).  and  ote 
kinds,  and  in  these  parta  fiia  deeKviHaa  and  the  flittifi' 

of  the  hills  could  be  converted  into  fields. 

The  peninsula  which  terminates  with  Cape  Ct)Inlif 
containB  two  harbours.    That  on  the  west,  in  the 
Shouraki,  is  called  Coromaodei  or  Waiho  Harbour,  and  i> 
25  miles  from  the  cape.  It  is  of  moderate  fine,  awl  bdtit  I 
adapted  for  saaall  than  large  vessels,  for,  owing  to  the 
lowneae  of  the  water,  large  vessels  cannot  oitsr  ktwm 
to  be  effectually  protected  against  the  swell  ofthsse*,*  | 
though  there  is  good  holding-ground.    On  the  esdadeji 
the  peninsula  in  Mercury  Bay,  the  entrance  to  whicbu 
rocky  and  difficult   But  the'barbour  itself  \»  Isndkxksl 
and  has  from  six  to  ten  Citboflna  water,  whieh  in  the  nv- 
rows  shoals  to  four,  three,  and  two.   These  two  fasibw  i 
are  much  visited  for  kauri'timber,  which  is  brought  dos*  ' 
from  the  hills. 

Manukau  Harbour,  on  the  west  side  of  the  uia.iJ.  ^ 
as  already  olMcrved,  separate  from  an  inlet  oi  W&itemtit 
Harbour  hy  a  portage  of  a  mile  and  a  ImU;  aiKl  from  tt^ 
of  Taanahi  liy  anotmr  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  sBif- 
It  is  a  fine  basin,  about  1!5  miles  long,  and  eight  fansd  a 
the  widest  part.  Thu  uppf  r  part  is  shallow,  butthaeal 
navigable  channel  for  .small  cratT^  nearly  to  its  head. 
is  a  bar  before  the  entrance,  but  close  to  the  northern  hw 
is  a  deep  and  free  eliannel  about  three-quarters  of  *  o  ' 
wide,  and  the  obannal  batwcan  tha  heads  is  <iecp 
1^  lh»  danger.  On  the  north  shore,  at  a  pisce  cdM 
Kart.igahawe,  there  is  a  safe  and  dieltered  hsffasar,^*' 
in  this  part  there  are  fine  lorcata  containing  ksuri-fisiliat 
but  yood  land  is  only  found  on  the  southern  shore. 
easy  portage  of  two  miles  and  a  half  leads  from  theses* 
em  fehore  to  an  affluent  of  the  river  Waikato. 

The  oouatry  aztanding  along  the  western  covit  south  oi 
Manukau,  aa  Ar  aa  ttia  nver  Nokau.  appears  to  nse  ^ 
hiphcr  level  than  the  northern  districbi  of  the  island.^ 
shoro*  havi?  in  many  places  a  low  sandy  beach;  in 
they  arc  lined  by  sand-hills  :  Imt  there  a're  hho  larye 
where  the  sea  washes  the  base  of  steep  cliffs  comp»'''^^ 
sandstone  and  conglommtc.  For  some  miles  iVom  t» 
aeathaeoufttiy  oshibili  veiy  Cw  aigna  of  lisrtilitr.  titnf 
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aotUjr  ot«mia  by  *  carex,  or  a  atunted  vegetation  of 
fern;  Stm  .biwhw  «r  trees  are  met  with,  except  in  the 
MUMMMB  wnvm»  which  hwr«  »  tetile  taiit  ud  wbHC 
thin  BN  •  f«w  IwM  tree*.  A  kw  nOw  tem  th»  aea 

the  country  rises  nii^her,  and  contains  numerons  hills, 
whose  declivities  gradual,  and  i>artly  covered  with  fern 
and  flax,  and  partJy  wooded.  The  »otl  of  this  tract  a 
lather  fertile,  especially  where  it  is  loamy  or  the  mould 
rests  on  hmestone ;  and  in  many  parts  there  are  plaate- 
tioiw  of  the  natiTiii  who  «ultivat«  lb*  tmamam  alMte  of 
the  Hlnd.tagMlMr  with  ladiMoom.  Nerth«raB^8.  M., 
the  hishest  portion  of  this  tract  does  not  appear  to  rise 
more  than  1300  or  '20UO  ieet  above  the  sesrievel,  and  the  hills 
do  not  run  in  any  determinate  direction.  South  of  the  pa- 
rallel just  meotioDed  they  take  the  shape  of  a  continuous 
ridge,  ruoning  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  riso  Boeh  hi^icr. 
Mount  Firoogia  liaea  to  2428  feet,  and  nof  bo  mmmmd 
MtheMmMm  tMBMilMB  of  A  nHi9*  of  wowiIoIhi  wMch 
rans  southRiaid  ttuwni^  the  southern  districts  of  Eahcuno- 
inaiiwe,  temiMlill^  on  Cook's  Strait.  Thi*  chain  \a  called, 
in  its  niMrthem  portion,  Ranxitoto  ;  in  the  centre,  Rua  Wa- 
hine  ;  and  towards  its  southern  extremity,  Tara-rua. 

There  arc  three  horixNHs  between  nanukaa  and  the 
■onthaC'UwMokMiiw.  IlMaMAaoitiHroioWaaaiM, 
whiohiialoiig  iiilotiwtii>bMr«mw  m^nrnt,  mwkMi 
nowevcr  there  is  a  dianncl  with  12  feet  at  low'-water. 
Smaller  veiHels  find  |i;ood  anchorai^c  and  shelter  in  several 
coves  on  t!ic  imrlh  shore.  Severnl  >mali  vessi-ls  from  Syd- 
ney, of  about  ik)  tons  burthen,  vuit  thi^i  hartMur  regularly 
t»  aolt  pork  and  flax,  which  are  obtained  from  a  few  Eu- 
ropeans who  are  eettiod  boss.  Tho  hoibeorof  Aoti*  is  a 
long  and  shaUvir  MtaMiT  wMh  a  Inv  at  Hi  noalh,  Md  ad- 
mits only  schooners  16  tone  burthen.  The  harboor  of 
Kawi.i  i  ncar  SB''  U.  lat.)  is  one  of  the  most  important  on 
the  \v.  iti  rn  cuast  of  the  island.  It  has  a  clear  entrance 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide,  with  two  fatiionis  at  dead 
low-water  of  spring-tides.  The  tkie  rises  12  feet.  The  best 
■achoiage  ia  along  th«  nocfliim  shore,  wbero  the  depth 
variii  ftom  fire  to  eight  MiMNMk  Hie  bnbour  fomii  an 
irregnlar  basin,  and  is  entered  by  two  riven  whidi  descend 
from  the  high  hilb  at  the  back  of  it ;  thev  are  navitrable 
for  boats  for  some  miles  from  their  mouth.  In  all  the^e 
harbours  there  are  uumeroua  settlements  of  natives,  and 
•ome  of  Europeans. 

The  liver  llokau  rii«  in  the  ftaagitoto  MoitataiiM,  and 
fona  thraogh  a  very  iwliteaad  tiiiitily  btJly  dabiot.  in 
vriuoh  the  natires  grow  potatoes,  nwiii,  iBBiiai,  taro,  and 
totweoo,  and  the  flax-plant  covers  esteneiTe  trncti.  The 
river  has  a  bar  with  one  fathom  and  a  half  at  low-water, 
Imt  inside  the  mouth  it  is  three  fathoms  deep,  and  forms  a 
eompletely  sheltered  basin.  The  shores  south  of  the  nver 
Mokau,  and  as  liw  ss  that  of  Waitara,  are  devated.  and 
«o«ist  OHMtly  of  marl  and  a  stiff  Una  clay,  or  a  yellow 
aaditoae,  covered  with  a  tluek  layer  cn  loam.  The 
OOHOtiy  above  them  is  andnlating  and  overgrown  with 
ferns,  amont:  which  are  mimerous  groves  of  trees.  The 
soil  posacs.se'i  a  consuierable  degree  of  fertility,  and  the 
vegetation  extends  to  the  sea-shore.  The  country  farther 
inhind  rises  in  low  hills  with  gentle  aechvities  and  rouaded 
summits,  and  is  oreigrown  with  b»gt  trees.  Tt  fl  ilited 
to  bo  fovlalo*  bat  itbw  not  yet  been  ez^orad* 

Momt  Tnaaald  or  Egmont  occnpsis  thi  eentic  of  a 

frrojet  ting  headland,  and  m  about  21)  miles  from  the  shore. 
I  IS  an  extinct  volcano,  which  rises  HKW  feet  above  the 
sea-level  ami  alxve  the  snow-line.  It  is  a  perfect  cone, 
from  the  base  of  which  the  country  slopes  slowhr  towards 
tbi  ioa  on  the  north,  west,  and  south ;  and  on  tne  cast  it 
is  snrroapdad  bf  *  '^P'om,  wbtob  oidaada  to  tba 
Rangitoto  cbrtn  and  the  ralenoof  Toagailii^  Tboooart 
forms  cliffs  of  mcxlerate  heiirhf,  which  coa«T»t  fif  a  yel- 
lowish sandy  loam,  with  a  nch  mould  on  the  top,  which 
incre;i-ses  in  denlh  towards  the  foot  of  the  moiuitain.  Near 
thesea-sbora  tne  soti  ts  li^'hl  and  intermixed  with  sand. 
lagHMal  tba  had  fcr  three  or  four  miles  from  the  coast 
kwp&a.  Mi  eaaiMd  with  f ogetatiaw ospoiiaUy  flaa aod 
ttn^  n  Iho  HHla  daki  Iwrcvav  thva  an  giwoi  of  tiMi 
or  swamps  covered  with  hnlntahes  and  reeds.  A  ?reat 
itnmber  of  stxeamlet)  which  descend  from  Mount Taranaki 
furrow  this  region,  and  form  small  lagoons  at  short  dis- 
tances from  the  place  where  they  reach  the  sea.  The 
vegetation  is  vary  rioh  round  these  lagoons.  Tfarte  atiles 
turn  tba  iia  tbi  oonntiy  ia  oovovid  with  a  low  shndiby 


trees,  especially  the  rimo-pine,  are  interspened,  aod  they 
increase  rapidly  in  number  ontil  a  denaa  forest  eovui  tbi 
wholo  coM^*  t*  atoort^iaayiBateibla  owing  to  tba 
annanai  onapMoand  tbaiiiy  bawiaa  wbMi  oouflilliite  tiM 

underwood. 

Mount  Taranaki  is  the  western  extremity  of  a  volcanui 
region,  which  traverses  the  island  of  Eaheinomauwe  from  • 
south-west  to  north-east,  aod  terminates  on  the  north-east 
OB  the  soatbam  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  The  eoaatiy 
wbiahlioieaAof  Mount  Taiaaaki  baa  not  baeo  airigwd, 
aad  H  ii  Mt  fawwn  what  vestigei  of  velemla  aafion  am 
found  in  this  region.  But  the  Kaniptoto  Mountains  con- 
tain the  active  volcano  of  Tongahro  and  ttie  extinct  vol- 
cano of  Ruapahu.  North  of  the  first-named  peak  is  the 
lake  of  Taupo,  which  is  surrounded  by  biUs  of  volcanic 
fbmntion,  firam  the  rents  of  which  numerous  hot^prings 
liae,  and  wbieh  are  intattpanad  with  BRid  votonoea^  !»>> 
waidi  fbe  ihofaa  af  tba  Bay  of  Plenty  is  a  larn  elailtr  of 
lakes,  some  of  them  filled  with  hot  water,  and  others  snr- 
ronndcd  by  hot  springs  and  volcanic  rocks.  In  the  Bay  of 
Plenty  itself  is  the  island  of  Fuhia4>WabM»  «»  WM» 
Island,  which  has  an  active  volcano. 

The  Ransitoto  Mountains  t>egin  on  the  north  with  Mount 
Fimogia,  abova  mMdiooad,  and  estaod  sootb  hr  eaat  to 
tbo  paak  of  Tongamo,  and  than  HRrth  to  thatof  Kaa]Mtei, 
■bout  70  miles.  Tbiir  gtoeial  elevation  probably  doia 
not  exceed  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  at  least  not  north  of 
Tongaciro.  This  »aniiint  rises  to  0200  feet,  and  that  of 
Kuapahu  reaches  tar  above  the  snow-line,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  at  least  9000  feet  high.  Between  these  two  summits 
and  in  tbiir  iMtdiboorhood  tha  langa  appoais  to  attain  iti 
grcatiit  alovatMB.  Bat  these  nioantauia  ocoap]rn«m> 
paratirely  imall  width,  hardly  more  than  fonr  or  Ave  ndki, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  those  travellers  who  have 
crt'S'^etl  them.  On  the  west  of  thein  extends  a  hillv  recoil, 
whose  general  level  is  probably  less  than  lOlX)  feet  above 
the  sea,  but  the  hills  upon  it  rise  about  500  feet  higher. 
On  the  east  of  the  Rangitoto  range  is  tha  baiia  of  the 
Waikato  rivor. 

The  Waikato  is  the  lai^pest  river  in  Eahelnomanwe.  Its 
source  is  in  the  Rangitoto  Mountains.  Accordtng  to  Mr. 
.John  Arrowsmith'.K  most  recent  and  excellent  map,  it  n*r>, 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Tongariro,  in  a  small 
lake  called  Rotiiaire,  which  is  1709  feet  above  the  sea,  or 
higher  than  the  Lake  of  Thun  in  Switzerland.  But  OieAm* 
bach  expressly  slates  that  this  river,  which  la  eaDad 
Waikato  by  the  natives,  joins  the  principal  stream,  which 
eomes  Horn  the  Rua-paha.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  smirre 
of  the  Waikato  is  near  30 '  ,30'  S.  lat.  Severn]  snail  river* 
join  it  before  it  falls  into  I.Ake  Taupo,  by  three  branches, 
of  which  the  Iar.rest  is  about  100  yards  wide.  This  lake 
has  an  irregular  shape.  Its  grMtest  length  from  sooth- 
■aatti  wiat  to  north-nofth-cart  ia  aboat  38  milei^  and  its 
Miiatiil  width  SB^  The  baaha  an  in  mmj  ^aees  deeply 
{ndvn*^.  Several  nvers  Ikll  into  tfie  bdre  from  the  sooth, 
and  tiie  common  outlet  of  a)!  of  them  is  the  Waik.ito. 
The  lake  is  1337  feet  above  the  sea  level  or  higher  than 
the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Tlie  Waikato  river  leaves  the  lake 
at  its  most  north-eastern  extremity,  and  is  there  abont  300 
yanb  wide,  and  very  deep.  It  raaa  fliat  notth-easf,  bat 
allitwardi iu nginwal  noftli-norlb-«ait  d&eetion,  rnitil  it 
mehes  9/*  toTH.  hit.,  when  it  turns  to  the  north-west, 
and  is  joined  by  it^  ereat  tributary  the  Waipi.  In  ap- 
proaching Maniikaii  Hay  it  turns  .south-weft,  and  falls  into 
the  sea.  The  whole  course  of  the  Waikato  probably  ex- 
ceeds 300  miles.  In  the  middle  part  of  its  course,  the 
mfiptktB,  if  sat  entirely  intermtrted,  is  rendered  diiBeuft 
hgr  uiuMi'MM  wyida,  Tba  nwdb  of  tbii  ihrar  don  not 
mm  a  bay,  but  b  a  iMnow  obnMt,  wtlMi  at  low  water 
only  vessels  of  about  30  tons  can  enter.  But  inside 
the  headlanda  it  is  a  full  river,  and  when  the  tide  ia 
in  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  for  aijout  4()  or  5<l 
miles  to  the  place  where  it  is  joined  by  the  river  Waipa. 
This  river  rises  in  the  Rangitoto  Mountains  north-west  ol 
Laba  Taapo^  and  raw  above  lOO  inilM»  <tf  wbidi  aboat 
flbmilnan  awij^rtii  for  large  boalik 

The  npnor  basin  of  the  Waikato,  of  Ibat  which  sur- 
rounds Lake  Taupo,  and  extemls  south  of  ft  tothe  summits 
of  the  Tongariro  and  Ruapahn,  has  that  irregnlar  surface 
which  occurs  in  all  coiintnes  which  have  been  convulsed 
by  volcanic  agency.  High  and  rugj^  hills  enclose  the 
take  on  tin  north  and  wwt,  and  rise  immediala^  from  tha 
deap  waNM^  «»  m  OtfMu  varying  bet««m  W  nd 
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1600  feet  The  hills  eai>t  of  the  lake  are  less  ru^ii^ed,  and 
hftTe  a  much  more  gentle  aticent.  At  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake  u  a  low  alluvial  plain,  about  15  miles 
in  length,  and  of  a  triangular  thape.  On  both  lides  thit 
flat  is  bounded  by  hills,  which  are  broken  by  narrow 
ravines.  The  surface  of  a  great  part  of  this  region  is  bere 
%  or  scantily  covered  with  mosses  and  lichen*,  but  where 
the  volcanic  locks  have  been  »o  lar  decomposed  as  to  form 
a  mould  the  soil  U  fertile.  The  hot  springs,  fumeroles, 
ff^tm»»^mm^  juid  mud  volcanoes,  are  numeroua.  From  some 
«f  fbe  hot  springs  the  boiling-water  riiee  eeverd  fiMt  high, 
as  in  the  hot  springs  of  Iceland. 

Some  miles  north  of  Lake  Taupo  the  basin  of  the 
Waikato  assumes  a  different  aspect.  The  surface  of  the 
country  is  broken  into  hillocks,  irregularly  difipersed  over 
the  plain,  which  is  peiftot^leTeL  All  these  hillocks  comust 
uC  tufa  01  of  1111111  niiiniiie  ■liiiiiw  ntmnntetl  tnrrthiir  The 
level  grmmd  twiMli  of  Ihe  mow  antartaM,  and  ae  it 
has  undergone  only  a  null  degree  of  decomposition,  the 
soil  is  poor  and  maintains  only  a  stunted  vegetation  of 
gra-ss  and  I'em.  Farther  north  the  country  improves,  and 
the  hilly  surface  is  covered  with  wood,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  matai  (Dacrydium  matai )  and  totaia  (FMOcarpus 
ioltta).  Morthofthift  woody  tract  the  surfaee  oonriataof 
hilli,  of  modcreta  elevatioD,  of  tn(k  and  smill  pleoea  of 
pumice-stone  loosely  cemented  together  by  volcanic 
ashes ;  but  the  vegetation  is  much  less  vigorous.  The 
hollows  on  the  hills  and  the  ravines  have  some  better  w)il, 
and  are  overgrown  with  shrubs  and  trees.  The  lower  and 
more  level  part  however  presents  a  dreary  aspect,  being 
clothed  with  a  scanty  vegetatioa  of  fern  and  coana  wiry 
grass,  with  bere  ana  tbert  a  aolitaiy  dragon-tree.  The 
pumiue-stone  has  not  undergone  nfioaut  decay  to  aUow 
the  growth  of  anything  else. 

South  of  38°  5.  lat.  rises  a  hilly  range,  which  divides 
the  basin  of  the  Waikato  river  longitudinally  into  two 
beiini,  of  which  the  eastern  is  drained  by  the  Waikato, 
and  the  western  by  the  Waipa.  This  hilly  range,  which 
is  called  Maunga  Tautari,  terminates  near  the  place  where 
the  Waikato  turns  westward.  The  lower  part  of  the  basin 
of  thi»  river  is  stated  to  contain  a  great  amount  of  good 
land,  and  to  be  fit  for  every  kind  of  cultivation,  but  we 
have  no  particular  account  of  it.  It  will  however  soon  be 
oultivated,  as  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  separated 
from  the  river  Waiho  and  the  Gulf  of  Shouraki  only  by  a 
gentle  swell  of  the  land,  on  which  a  few  hills  are  dispersed. 

The  valley  of  (he  Waipa,  the  largest  of  the  tributaries 
of  the  Waikato,  is  described  as  one  of  the  most  fertile 
poitiani  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  about  100  miles  long, 
and  fiMH  10  to  12  Diilei  wide.  The  upper  part  resembles 
in  none  degree  the  coontiy  on  ttie  banb  of  the  Waikato, 
haidng  a  broken  and  undulating  surface,  the  soil  of  which 
consists  chiefly  of  pumice-stone,  but  the  vegetation  is  more 
vigorous,  and  the  more  level  places  are  covered  with  fern  or 
coarse  grass  alternating  with  groves  of  the  kahikatea,  or 
swamp-pine.  Tba  lower  portion  of  the  valley  is  a  perfect 
level,  wnich  slope*  naduatly  toward*  the  banks  of  the  river. 
Only  a  few  isolatea  pyrunidal  hilk  of  takaaia  origm  are 
diepersed  over  it  ;  t  ney  consist  of  tufa  and  pmnice-stone. 
The  soil  is  partly  alluvial  and  partly  volctUlic,  and  con- 
sists of  a  stiff  clay  mixed  with  saitd.  It  is  very  fertile,  and 
would  produce  any  plant  which  would  bear  the  climate. 
R  it  destitute  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  aonw  groves, 
which  oeenr  in  the  dapiamioBik  which  a«*  generally 
■wampy ;  but  the  river  runs  in  rather  a  deep  bed,  and 
never  rises  so  as  to  inundate  the  adjacent  country.  This 
line  tract  is  sheltered  from  the  gales,  which  are  so  pre- 
valent on  the  coasts  of  New  Zealand,  and  stems  to  be 
particularly  adapted  for  grain,  tobacco,  the  hop,  the  vine, 
and  the  mulbernr-tree. 

To  the  cast  of  the  middle  basin  of  the  Wailnto  lies  the 
tible^and  of  Roturua,  so  called  ftom  the  largest  of  the 
numerous  lakes  which  are  dispersed  over  its  surface.  It 
is  separated  from  the  valley  of  the  Waikato  by  a  range  of 
hills  running  nearly  north  and  south ;  its  top  is  barren 
and  thinly  covered  with  vegetation,  but  the  gOi|^  con- 
tain a  fertile  soil,  which  m  its  natural  rtata  is  covered 
with  Um  and  shrubs,  and  yields  good  crops  of  potatoes 
aad  sweet  potatoes.  The  elevation  of  the  table-land  above 
the  sea-level  is  not  known,  but  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
cold  which  is  experienced  there,  it  is  probably  not  much 
Jesa  than  2(XX)  feet.  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  most  of  the 
hills  rise  with  a  gentle  sIqdc,  but  among  thma  are  MT«al 


conical  hills  consisting  of  basaltic  lava  ;  nome  of  the  hills 
have  no  shrubs  or  trees,  but  most  of  them  are  more  or  le« 
wooded.  Many  small  lakes  are  interspersed  among  the»e 
hills,  and  some  of  a  large  size.  The  Lake  of  Hoturua  u 
about  at  miles  in  curcumference  and  aaariljr  dicular. 
Near  it  there  are  many  hot  springs,  and  eoine  of  tteoi 
close  to  its  banks.  From  some  of  the  openings  in  the 
ground  every  five  minutes  a  column  of  steam  and  water, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  is  thrown  up  to  the  height  of  three 
or  four  feet.  Other  lakes  are  ftUed  with  vrarm  water,  and 
in  some  of  them  the  thermoaatar  also  rises  to  flO^t  Of>y 
higher  than  the  air.  There  are  several  soIfatar8%  or  cmace 
of  pure  sulphur,  and  mud  volcanoes.  The  soil  couelala  of  a 
black  mould  a  few  inches  thick,  resting  on  a  substratum 
of  pumice  gravel.  It  is  in  general  lisbt,  but  posBCusci  a 
considerable  degree  of  fertiUty.  Hw  aottntlj  »  eo» 
paratively  well  inhabited. 

The  deaoent  ftom^  taUaJead  to  the  lowtmet  alone 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  hilly,  and  covered  with 
forests,  in  which  the  tawai  (Leiospermum  tacemosum', 
mirai  (Podocarpus  ferruginea),  and  hinau  (Elaeocarpm 
hinau)  are  the  most  numerous.   The  soil  is  a  pumiceow 
gravel,  richly  mixed  with  vegellUo  flmdd.   Some  spots 
have  no  tree%  and  theee  places  era  uiaiaiawn  with  fien. 
The  Ibreet  temihntee  ri)raptly,  vriiere  we  flat  ttewt  a* 
tending  alon^  the  coast  begins ;  but  between  the  ramif 
cations  with  wluch  the  hills  terminate  are  many  smal. 
and  swampy  valleys.    The  level  tmct,  from  4  to  8  mile»  ■ 
wide,   exhibits  a  vigorous  vegetation,   indicating   tbt  ; 
richest  soil ;  the  chief  plants  are  flax,  fern,  and  veronica. 

On  the  Bay  of  Plen^  is  the  hartwor  of  Tauni^  wMi 
is  only  viaitecl  by  veeseis  of  200  tone  botflien.  Tlicre  are 
four  fathoms  of  water  over  the  bar,  the  channel  is  not  aho\. 
100  yards  in  breadth,  and,  owinc;  to  its  bending  at  a  shajy 
angle,  large  vessels  would  have  great  difficulty  in  enter- 
ing it.  A  great  number  of  pigs  are  exported ;  tbij 
are  mostly  brought  from  the  valley  of  the  river  Waihe^ 
to  be  shipped  here.  Between  Tauraaga  aad  Kali4w>i 
which  lies  about  20  miles  north  of  it,  the  eonaUliaeii 
formed  by  several  large  islands,  which  in  structure  az' 
configuration  exactly  resemble  the  mainland,  but  uv 
separated  from  it  by  narrow  channels.  Their  linliB^ii 
equal  to  that  of  the  low  tract  along  the  shore. 

In  the  Bay  of  Plenty  is  the  island  of  Tuhna,or  Mayor  t 
Island,  which  is  of  eonsideiable  extent,  and  consists  d 
very  rugged  basaltic  rocln,  with  narrow  but  fertile  valleys 
It  is  inhabited  by  about  two  hundred  natives,  who  cultivitf 
the  land,  and  occasionally  provide  passing  whalers  wiih 

Erotisions.  White  Island!,  or  Puhia-i-Wakari,  is  snudi  an-i 
»w;  it  contains  an  active  volcano,  similar  to  Straa- 
boli,  and  produces  a  great  quantihr  of  solphur,  of  wtkk 
several  cargoes  have  been  brought  to  Europe. 

TiW  lately  it  was  generally  supposed  that  the  mo' 
eastern  portion  of  EaJieinomauwe,  or  the  large  penin- 
between  the  Bay  of  Plenty  andHawke's  Bay,  was  traver»ei 
by  a  high  range  of  mountains,  but  it  has  bien  found  tint 
no  mountaias  are  visible  from  tlie  table-land  of  Botana 
wfaieh  lies  contiguous  to  R  on  the  nertti  went,  aaA  st 
present  it  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  this  unexplord 
portion  of  the  island  probably  does  not  differ  inateriallv  n 
surface,  soil,  and  fertility  from  the  last-mentioned  table- 
land, and  that  it  may  eventually  become  a  rich  countij. 
There  are  however  a  few  summits,  which  attain  a  gad 
elevation,  aa  Mount  Edgecombe^  or  Putawaki,  atunladaew 
theeoatliani  Aoreeoffte  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  Moont  llMh 
ranguit  baft  they  isolated,  and  not  connected  by  c» 
tinuous  ranges.  The  coast-line  between  Cape  Hunaw^, 
or  Te-Kahu,  and  Table  Cape,  or  Mahia,  has  numerous  in- 
dentations, but  they  are  all  open,  and  offer  no  shelter  tiat 
can  be  depended  on,  except  when  the  wind  blows  otf  thi 
land.  The  same  is  etatad  to  be  tba  cMa  with  Hawked 
Bay. 

No  portion  of  Eaheinomauwe  hitherto  described  can  be 
called  mountainous,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  though  there  art 
several  elevated  isolated  peaks,  which  have  been  noticei 
But  the  most  southern  part  of  the  island  is  decaded^f 
mountainom :  mountain-ranges  traverse  the  whole  oaanby 
south  of  a  line  drawn  from  Cape  Mata-mawi  on  the  eaalcn 
coast,  to  Cape  Egmont  on  the  western,  with  the  exception 
of  the  most  wertem  districts. 

The  eastern  haif  of  this  region  is  unknown,  with  tbe 
exception  of  the  coast-line,  which,  from  Cape  Mata-mawi 
Mtattad  at  the  OMiek  aotttbam  point  of  Hawka'fe  Bqrt  tnnrii 
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OTll^«antlHKr«it  lo  Cap*  PdBw;  or  Kawi^kawa,  a  di>- 
tUMUBOaeding  ISO  miies,  without  any  indentation  which 
fffiin  a  ahelter  even  for  un&ll  crafl.  The  shore  is  lined 
vthh  high  rocky  cHffs,  and  t>ehind  them  the  more  elevated 
country  is  covered  with  trees.  This  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  is  a  high  mountain-range  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea  extenung  over  tha  wnola  «0«ili7»  and  this 
nppositioii  k  anpportM  hf  tfia  dwiiwatainea  that  not 
even  tne  outlet  ot  a  small  stream  occur*.  It  must  indeed 
be  an  inhospitable  country,  for  it  is  said  that  there  are  not 
even  any  natives  there. 

Cape  Kawa-kawa  constitutes,  vrith  Cape  Campbell,  the 
soutnem  entrance  of  Cook's  Strait.  West  of  the  cape  is  a 
wide  bav.  which  on  tha  west  is  sheltered  bv  the  high  lands 
tamiiiHtiiig  with  Baring  Haad,  or  Cape  Toora-kiia.  It  is 
open  to  alTwiods  except  those  (torn  the  north  and  east,  and 
affords  no  ■afety  or  good  anchorage.  It  is  appropriately 
called  Useleaa  Bay,  also  Palliswr  Bay,  and  by  the  natives 
Wairapara.  At  tne  innermost  recess  of  tire  bay  is  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  the  Wairapara,  which  is  stated  to  drain 
a  wide  valley  which  extends  far  inland  between  mountain- 
ranges,  but  we  have  no  description  of  it. 

West  of  this  bay  a  headland  projects  into  CQok*a  Strait 
in  »  direction  from  south-west  to  north'-east.  It  ia  tra- 
versed by  two  chains  of  mountuns,  which  terminate  at 
Baring  Head  and  Cape  Terra-witi.  Between  these  rocky 
capes  a  small  hay  extends  northwards,  called  Port  Nichof- 
■on.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  and  steep  rocky  hills,  gene- 
rally covered  with  wood,  except  oppom  tiM  entrance  of 
Vb»  harlMur,  where  a  MKtar  beacn  ocflom  alnvt  two 
nllaa  and  a  half  in  length.  TMa  Icadi  to  tiie  alluvial  val- 
ley of  the  river  Hutt,  or  Eritonpi,  which  is  surrounded  by 
steep  mountains,  and  extends  seven  miles  inland,  where 
the  hills  approach  each  other  and  form  the  ((orge  of  the 
river.  Thia  tract  has  great  fertility.  Above  it  the  valley 
ia  ganaMlly  nanow,  and  aneloeeil  bv  steep  hills,  but  it 
wMwaa  in  aoma  ptrta  to  a  wukt  ^  otfaan  the  bills 
fbrni  platfonns  on  their  dedhrMei,  wMeh  are  Hi  ibr  culti- 
vation ;  but  above  the  alluvial  tract  the  available  land  is 
of  si)ial1  extent.  The  hills  hurrounding  Port  Nicholson 
are  lurrowt'd  Viy  ravines,  jn  which  the  natives  have  a  few 

£laotations.  Xiie  bay  extends  about  ei^ht  miles  from  south 
>  north,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  is  adjacent  to  the 
MateiB  hyia  ia  exposed  to  a  heavy  awell  during  eouthem 
winda.  At  ila  extremity  Cape  Te-tanwiti  benda  aaatward 
in  the  form  of  a  hook,  and  thus  it  protects  the  western 

Crtion  of  the  bay  aijainst  the  swell  and  winds.  Here  is 
mbton  Harbour,  on  which  the  town  of  Wellington  is 
built.  It  has  Kood  holding-ground,  is  protected  from  the 
prevailing  windis,  and  offers  gmt  facility  for  dischar«ng 
Migoaa.  in  the  entrance  of  uie  poit  ia  a  anuUl  reef,  cdlcd 
Banefirecf;  but  then  ara  no  dangen  except  thoeeariafaig 
from  a  sudden  shift  of  the  vriod,  which  frequently  occurs 
while  working  in  between  the  reef  and  the  steep  eastern 
shore. 

The  two  mountain-ri«lge8  which  enclose  Port  Nicholson 
and  the  valley  of  the  Eritonga  unite  at  the  source  of  the 
river,  and  are  there  called  the  Tara-rua  range.   This  chain, 
eonaisting  of  several  ridges,  runs  south  and  north,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  elevated  peak  of  Rua-pahu,  where  the  Rangi- 
toto  Mountains  begin,  which  are  to  be  considered  as  their 
northern  continuation.    The  range  south  of  the  Rua-pahu 
is  broken  about  the  middle  by  the  river  Manawatu,  and 
that  portion  of  it  which  lies  north  of  the  gorge  by  which 
tha  nver  escapes  is  called  the  Rua-Wahine  range.  The 
geological  structure  of  the  Tara-rua  Mountains  is  argil- 
laceous schist,  interrupted,  especially  on  the  western  side, 
by  bulky  and  irregular  dykes  of  red,  black,  and  greenish 
Lydian  stone.    Sometimes  the  clay  is  more  quartzose  and 
rnuiular,  and  forms  a  good  stone  for  building  purposes. 
These  mountains  apparently  do  not  ri^e  luure  than  3000 
feet  above  the  sea-level.    Their  external  figure  is  very 
milbna*  They  extend  in  longitudinal  ridges,  with  nanow 
onata  hara  and  there  rising  to  a  somewhat  lu^Msr  aom- 
nit.   In  many  pluces  they  are  overgrown  vrith  fbreat,  in 
others  the  woody  region  does  not  quite  reach  to  the  top. 
They  send  ott"  from  their  isides  short  ramifications,  which 
form  ravines  rather  than  valleys,  from  which  small  rivers 
flow  to  the  sea  or  the  lower  country.  As  these  hvent  flow 
between  hills  which  give  them  many  tributaries,  the 
vkdant  raina  often  aweu  than  anddenly*  and  the  atraamlet 
beeoOMa  a  noimtaia4antBL  It  thea  overflows  the  alln- 
vial  Utod  <m  iita  binkii  nad  ounM  with  it  tba  ttana  of 


lar|;e  treea,  vrUoh  ddicr  veaMin  ftxed  in  Ita  bed.  or  are 
tmned  near  the  seashore,  when  driven  back  and  left  dry 
by  the  tide.  Quantities  of  drift-wood  are  found  on  the 
shores  of  Cook's  Strait. 

In  the  country  extending  from  the  Tara-rua  Mountains 
to  Cook's  Strait  the  southern  portion,  as  far  as  Paripari,  it 
filled  up  with  the  offsets  of  the  mountaina.  At  the  iaat- 
mentioned  place  the  chain  begina  to  reeede  ftooi  the  aea- 
shore,  increasing  its  distance  from  tiie  coast^Kne  as  it  runs 
north.  The  mountains  are  now  succeeded  by  a  belt  of 
low  sandy  hills,  commencing  at  high-water  mark  and 
widening  as  the  mountains  fall  back,  till,  at  the  Manawatu 
river,  the  sandy  belt  is  nine  miles  broad.  Where  this 
belt  is  traversed  by  rivers  there  are  large  tracts  of  alluvial 
soil,  cultivated  by  a  comparatively  dense  native  population. 
The  river  Manawatu  takes  ita  rise  on  the  eouthem  declivity 
of  Mount  Ruapcdiu,  and  rum  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rua-Wahine  range,  southward,  in  a  valley  between  moun- 
tain-ridges, about  70  or  80  miles,  when  it  pierces  the  range 
through  a  cleft  by  turning  westward,  and  enters  the  lower 
oount^  along  Cook's  Strait.  Ab  with  all  the  rivers  in 
CooM  Strait,  the  force  of  the  current  ia  not  strong  enough 
to  remove  the  sand  which  is  thrown  up  at  its  mouth  bv 
tiie  sooth-waaterly  and  north-westerly  winds,  and  its  deptn 
over  the  bar  is  only  six  feet  at  low-water ;  the  tide  ns^es 
eight  feet  The  breadth  at  the  mouth  is  about  3(X)  jaitls 
at  half-tide.  Inside  the  bar  the  nver  deepens  sufficiently 
to  admit  vessels  of  about  60  tons,  and  there  is  a  well  de- 
fined channel  vrith  from  one  and  a  half  to  five  fathoms 
watarfMrlDnilceuptbaslnaai*  Ihe  native  tribaa  that 
inhabit  the  eonntiy  near  Leke  Iknpo  deaeend  thh  river  with 
their  canoes  to  Cook's  Strait.  Sand-hills  extend  along  the 
banks  for  the  first  nine  miles  from  its  mouth.  At  the  back 
of  them  is  a  swampy  region,  through  which  it  winds  30 
miles  more,  being  bounded  throughout  this  distance  bv  a 
belt  of  trees  amtut  100  yards  broad.  Bevond  this  the 
foreela  apcaad  over  the  mom.  elevated  land  to  the  base  of 
theoBOuntnn.  Through  aH  tina  traot  the  river  ia  iluggieli, 
and  well  adapted  for  steamers.  This  description  appKea 
in  some  degree  to  the  country  which  extends  from  the 
Manawatu  to  the  Want^anui  river. 

The  river  Wanganui  rises  on  the  western  dechvity  of  the 
volcanic  peak  of  Tongariro,  and  runs  with  numerous  wind- 
ings to  Cook's  Strait.  The  mouth  ia  nuNC  than  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  has  on  the  bar  eight  feet  of  water.  Veieeli  of 
230  tons  have  pa.ssed  over  it,  but  at  low-water  the  9Ui 
breaks  across  the  bar.  Inside  the  bar  the  river  grows 
deeper,  and  is  about  300  yards  wide.  The  banks  are  here 
low  and  sandy,  and  covered  with  drift  wood  and  pumice- 
stone,  which  the  river  brings  down  from  the  volcanic  region 
sumundinR  ita  aowee.  At  the  distance  of  some  miles  an 
extensive  flat  extends  along  flw  baahs.  which  u  bare  of 
timber  and  even  of  bushes,  and  in  its  natural  state  is  covered 
with  flax  and  fern ;  it  ia  considered  well  adapted  for  grazing. 
About  30  miles  from  the  mouth  the  river  flows  between 
hills  which  are  weU  wooded,  and  extend  to  the  base 
of  Mount  Tongariro.  But  in  approaching  that  summit 
the  oonntiy  is  again  mote  open  and  flat,  though  mnch 
broken.  The  itativee  deeeend  the  Wanganui  m  their 
canoes  from  within  a  short  distance  of  its  source. 

The  coast  from  the  Wanganui  to  Cape  Egmont  presents 
a  cliff  of  moderate  hcit^hf,  on  the  summit  of  which  the 
land  extends  in  a  level  plain,  which  rises  gradually  to  the 
base  of  Mount  Taranaki.  Near  the  sea,  and  some  miles 
inland,  this  tract  is  without  trees  or  bushes,  ovemown 
with  km  and  flax ;  it  appears  to  be  fit  for  agricultural 
purposes  or  graring.  Farther  inland  the  plain  is  covered 
with  forests,,  whose  vigorous  growth  shows  the  fertility  of 
the  soil.  The  rivers  which  drain  this  region  descend  Irom 
Mount  Taranaki,  or  from  the  hilly  tract  which  runs  from 
that  summit  towards  Mount  Tongariro.  On  thcsa  ISVen 
there  are  numerous  native  settlements. 

Respecting  the  toil  q/"  New  Zealand,  the  alluvial  tracts, 
where  heavity  tiabaradand  with  a  diy  eoil,  an  very  fertile, 
and  yield  good  letmrns,  but  the  labour  of  the  clearing  is 
very  great.  The  swampy  tracts,  especially  those  which  arc 
covered  with  flax,  make  good  land  when  drained,  but  the 
drainage  is  very  expensive.  Where  the  land  is  overgrown 
with  fern,  or  the  flax  is  found  on  dry  ground,  the  soil  ia 
only  of  middling  quality ;  but  where  the  fern  is  short,  tha 
soil  is  bad.  The  wooded  slopee  of  the  nuMmtains  haw* 
ganonlly  a  good  Boil,  buttha  than  eaatiiif  of  nottld  vdddi 
ndhtiaatothwrataapaMiefaoidyiMpiwtadlBrftaaBrihw 
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toob  of  the  trees,  which  spread  themMhrw  •fertile  ground 
like  •  fabric  of  nei-wiick.  When  these  are  renoved,  the 
heary  rains  wash  down  the  vegetable  deposits,  and  lay 

bart'  the  stt  rile  substratum  of  rock  or  clay.  Where  the 
sides  ol  the  mountain*  are  formed  in  terraces,  the  vegetable 
earth  ia  not  subject  to  be  waulied  down,  and  it  sjenenilly 
vields  good  crope.  The  natives  in  most  cases  hare  esta- 
blldied  their  plantations  in  the  alluvial  valleys  or  in  such 
terraces.  In  the  volcanic  regions,  the  qoalitv  of  tht  aptl 
depends  on  the  degree  of  decomposition  which  the  iUlfaoe 
of  the  volcanic  matter  ha.s  underijjone. 

Cook't  iHratt,  which  separates  Eaiieinomauwe  from 
Thvai  Poenammoo,  is  about  130  miles  long,  and  lies  from 
MOthbTCMttonortllbvwMt.  Atitsaonthera  entrance,  be- 
tween Oupe  Kswtlnwnitt  VahtiBiommn,  nod  Cape  Camp- 
bdlinTavai  Poenammoo,  it  is  about  SO  miles  wide;  but  (he 
promontories  which  I'orm  ila  northern  entrance.  Cape  Fare- 
well in  Tavai  Poeiiiunnitxj,  and  Cape  Kgmont  in  taheino- 
nauwe,  are  more  than  lOU  miles  distant  from  each  other. 
At  the  narrowest  pait;  oppnite  Gape  T«4arwiti,  the  strait 
•  not  ^te  80  nam  matm.  Tha  tid«  runs  from  the  «inth 
tt  the  rate  of  Ihreknoto  an  hour,  daring  spring-tidM.  Hw 
prevsihiiff  winds  nt  ax  the  southern  entrance,  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  an;  from  the  south  and  south-east,  and 
ollen  increase  to  heavy  gales,  aui^jenting  the  rush  of  water 
through  the  straits,  amd  making  considerable  inroads  on 
ttnaMit  In  the  northern  and  wide  portions  of  the  strait 
tka  jRTuling  winds  all  the  venr  rouad  bhnr  fteat  the 
Bort&west  and  south-west,  and  cause  a  heavf  swdltoaat 
agMnatthe  shores  of  Eaheinomauwe,  l>etween  the  island 
of  Kapiti  and  Cape  Egmont.  This  coast  has  no  hartx>urs, 
and  as  the  sea  to  a  great  distance  from  the  shore  is 
■hallow,  veaaeli  are  obliged  to  keep  a  good  offing. 
TbA  Mand  of  Kapitt,  ealled  by  Cook  the  Island  of  Entry, 
ia  tha  most  remarkable  of  tlie  islands  of  the  strait  It 
U  about  25  miles  in  circumference,  and  consists  of  a 
ridge  of  hills,  nsmg  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  800 
feet.  Tliese  hills  descend  abruptly  tc  the  westward  and 
eastward,  but  at  the  southern  exttemity  they  are  low  and 
undulating.  M  tha  north-cMtem  point  is  an  exteniva 
alluyiunt,  with  a  lagoon  ht  the  nMdIa.  A  great  portion  of 
the  bland  is  cultivafrd  by  (he  native*,  and  produces  pota- 
toes, cabbage,  turnips,  and  Indian  com.  It  is  the  centre 
of  an  extinMve  whale  tishrry.  To  the  east  of  the  southern 
extremity  of  Kapiti  are  three  small  islands,  which,  toge- 
tker  with  Kapiti,  form  a  roadstead,  which  is  sheltered  from 
Hm  nrefaimg  north-wait  winda  by  Kapiti,  and  from  the 
aovth-^uitwindebythetiiree  Wetif^  anaafMbaeaflv  an- 
chorage for  vessels. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  frequently 
compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain,  imd  certainly  then- 
is  a  great  similarity  between  the  two  countries,  so  far  as 
respects  the  frequent  changes  of  the  weather,  the'rooderate 
heat  and  cold,  and  the  Hmited  annual  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer, the  limited  daily  range  of  the  thermometer,  and 
the  slow  jiasAHge  from  heat  to  cold,  and  rirr  rrrM,  at  the 
change  of  the  seasons.  All  these  peculiarities  are  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  to  be  ascribed  to  the  insular  position  of 
both  countries ;  bat  they  are  more  distinctly  marked  in 
New  Zealand  than  in  Grcait  Britain,  heeaue  Gteal  Britain 
is  only  at  a  short  distance  firom  the  continent  ct  Europe, 
and  its  climate  must  be  affected  by  the  changes  of  wea- 
ther which  lake  \)\a>.-t-  on  thi.s  continent,  but  no  ctmnfry 
of  any  extent  is  near  enough  to  New  Zealand  to  atfect  its 
oliniatc* 

lliein  ia  another  wnilarity  between  the  two  oountries. 
Thoee parts  of  Eaheinomanwewlrieh  aie  mareet  tothe  equa- 
tor are  only  hills,  no  eminence  probably  being  found  north  of 
38"  S.  lat.  which  exceeds  1500  feet,  ami  these  part-^  may 
bf  I  11  n pared  with  the  south-eastern  anil  central  districts  of 
England ;  but  those  parts  of  the  bland  which  lie  nearer 
to  ue  pole  rise  into  mountains,  wUeh  however,  with  the 
exeepCion  of  a  few  pealo^  do  not  nraeh  etoeed  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  mountain*  in  the  northern  part  ef  England. 
But  in  Kaheinomauwe  the  hilly  portion  of  the  island  is 
very  narrow,  whilst  the  mountainous  part  is  of  eonsidemblc 
width.  In  England,  the  contrary  is  the  fact.  Thts  diffor- 
enee  in  ttie  conformation  of  the  nortliera  and  southern 
dirtrieli  of  BMieinomauwe,  oomlnned  with  the  difference 
of  their  geographical  position,  must .  of  conrM  eonaderabiy 
affect  the  cHmate  of  these  two  portions  of  the  island. 

\Vi  iin  i'l  pr.sst  ssion  of  mefereological  observations  made 
at  Auckland  ra  Uauraki  Gulf;  and  a^  Wellington  in  Port 
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Nicholson ;  and  though  these  ohservatioilB  hm  Wflytwifc 
caoM  on  lor  a  twelvemonth,  and  theicAire  eamm'he 
considered  ae  Mnveyinii;  exaet  infomation  reepeetingfhe 

climate  of  these  place^  we  add  the  resulfs,  as  ther  tn 
b€tter  adapted  to  give  a  notion  of  the  climate  of  the'  two 
d  liferent  pbrtiona  of  tha  irind,  ttauB  tlw  dtttpnttott  l( 

hasty  iraveilers. 
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If  we  consider  that  the  difference  of  latitude  between 
Ix)ndon  and  Auckland  is  onlv  14*40^,  and  that  of  the  mesn 
annual  temperatuies  is  T  00,  Ummaafhxt  the  dimate  rf 
Eaheinomanwe  ia  rather  wamar  Smmi  eooU  be  axpertcd. 
Looking  at  the  aeaeene,  it  k  Ibmd  fhkt  the  eBnale 
London  ia  more  influenced  by  the  vicinity  of  thr  rontineT:t 
in  winter  than  in  summer:  for  in  stinimer  the  difteren« 
amounts  only  to  5*  .V,  while  in  win'cr  it  is  13*  7'.  Tht 
teniperature  of  the  air  is  more  equable  at  Auckland  thsn 
at  London;  as  at  Auckland  the  difference  between  the 
hottest  and  eoldeet  months  is  not  more  than  19"  8^,  and  at 
London  it  is  29*  <f.  IXelftiihaeh  says,  ■  The  place  whidi 
in  our  northern  hemisphere  corresponds  in  its  mean  anntal 
temperature  to  Auckland  is  Montpcllier  (4.3"  IW  N.  Iat.% 
but  in  the  last  place  the  difference  between  the  hottest  and 
coldest  tnonth  is  G8*.  The  heat  of  the  wannest  month  ia 
Avekhuid  coiresponds  to  that  of  the  warmest  month  at 
Vienna (48°  12'  N.  lat.).  bnt  its  coldest  month  is  somewhat 
below  the  temperature  of  the  coldest  month  of  lisbon 
38"  43'  N.  lat  .  The  daily  range  of  the  thermometer  on 
the  coast  frequently  does  not  amount  to  more  than  4",  and 
probably  it  never  exceeds  8' ;  but  on  the  table-land  «ir- 
rounding  Lake  Taupo,  which  mar  be  coniidered  aa  ISOO 
feet  above  the  sea-level,  it  aomefimea  aatouiili  to  TSP,  and 
in  these  parts  the  ponds  and  swamps  are  sometimes  covered 
with  ice  about  half  an  inch  thick.  On  the  coast  frost  is 
never  expeneni  cd  :  the  thermometi  r  never  descends 
below  36^.  On  the  table-land  the  trees  shed  their  leaves 
in  winter;  but  a1oo((  tiw  wfeole  eOMt  the  natives  plant 
their  potatoes  at  all  seaaons  of  the  jear,  and  tha  fixcat  is 
ahvaya  green.  Diefltenhach  sayt  that  we  wastm  eonst  is 
warmer  than  the  eastern. 

The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  very  hnnnif.  In  tea 
months  (from  April,  IHII,  to  F'ebniarj-,  1842)  there  fcO 
34-49  inches  of  rain  in  Wellin^on.  Iri  lx)ndon  the  mean 
annualquantity  of  rain  is  24'lOinches,  but  in  some  districts 
in  the  West  of  England  doable  that  onadti^  iUb.  DieAa- 
baeh  thinks  that  more  n9n  fUls  at  AncManfl  ^an  at  any 
other  part  of  (he  coast,  and  he  attributes  it  to  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  ihland  near  that  place.  But  the  meteorological 
ob!<ervations  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  work  show  ttaft 
the  number  of  fine  dap  is  197  in  the  year,  and  that  ia  cer- 
tainly a  very  (kir  proportion.  Dews  are  frequent,  and  pv- 
ttoolailf  heiny  during  the  winter  months.  Fogs  are  rmre 
on  tffe  sea-oosst,  owing  to  the  brisk  winds,  which  hardly 
ever  cca-«o  to  blow  ;  but  in  the  interior  they  rc>t  upon  the 
lakes  and  watercourses  until  they  are  dispelled  by  the  son 
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•r  Mm  §mf  hf  Am  ntedt.  Thk  abuBcteni  noisture 
Modii*  yngmim  so  Tigonmi,  that  it  eovwi  even  the 
iMk»irfMi«  only  a  thin  tayer  of  vefetable  vooM  H  ftmid : 

it  knot  injurious  t«  health,  as  the  cotintn-  is  pent'rally  w 
well  drained  thai  swamps  an-  eumparativeiy  rare  and  of 
email  exteat ;  betidea,  it  feed»  the  ruimeroub  stj  cams  and 
riwlets,  which  reader  the  i^luui  one  of  the  bevt-watered 
flOimtriM  oo  the  ^be.  Rain  ftlla  in  New  Zealand  in  all 
aonths  of  the  ftai^  but  tht  laifMkqpiant^jr  iaUa  ia  vintar 
and  spring. 

Kveiy  part  of  New  Zealand  seeniB  to  be  Biibject  to  al- 
most contuuiai  wmds  ntid  to  heavy  pales.  Tlie  windij 
blow  either  from  north  and  north-weht  or  from  south  and 
ao«lhr«aat.  ia  i841  it  blew  from  this  north  and  north-west 
for813da7i,and ftOHi  the  south  or  aOHtiMWt  §ot  119days. 
It  is  diffieult  to  say  whieh  wind  is  roost  Tiol«it,  aa  they 
blow  from  both  qaarters  with  i?reat  force.  During  the 
winter  montlis  the  north-west  v. iiitl  prrvniU,  but  when  the 
sun  has  a  southern  declination  southerly  winds  are  nio»t 
ireneral.  But  in  Cook's  Strait,  which  is  nearly  enclosed 
by  hi  eh  mountains,  the  dircctioa  of  the  wind  changes  so 
frequently  and  Nddttdf,  that  ao  two  puf%  follow  each 
other  from  the  same  qOAllK;'  ud  tha  amm  the  diore 
the  more  this  is  felt. 

At  Auckland,  and  in  general  oo  the  northern  narrow 
penioauJa,  soutli-weNt  and  wast  winds  prevail.  They  gene- 
nilljr  eonmence  about  ten  o*eleefc  in  tne  morning,  and  in- 
craMe  gnwhialljr  ahaoat  to  a  smart  gale,  but  aubsida  at 
•nnaetintee  eatm.  Easterly  gales  generally  oooorat  tha  full 
and  change  of  the  moon,  and  continue  for  two  and  some- 
times for  three  days.  In  the  winter  months  they  sweep 
with  great  violence  over  the  more  exposed  part  of  the 
country.  These  winds  nearly  always  bring  heavy  rains. 
NoftMyedoda  ait  of  rare  occurrence. 

The  seasons  aie  not  voy  distiiietly  narked.  At  Wel- 
lington the  fair  season  coanaeneea  in  the  middle  of  De> 
cembcr,  and  continues  to  the  middle  of  Apnl.  Tlie  wea- 
ther is  agreeably  warm:  fchowers  fall  frequently,  but  thty 
are  short;  and  the  winds,  usually  blowing  from  the  s  iuth- 
west.  rarely  become  fudeii.  After  the  middle  of  April  the 
weather  isiaOM  variable,  the  winds  increase  in  force,  and 
the  sbowen  are  heavier  ami  last  longer.  The  air  be- 
comes chilly.  This  weather  continues  to  the  beginning  uf 
Ji'.ly,  when  the  bad  or  tempestuous  season  begins.  Heavy 
rains  occur  almost  daily,  and  sometimes  they  continue  lor 
inanydayH  together:  ihe  wind  u  almost  a  constant  gale, 
and  often  blows  with  the  strength  of  a  hurricane.  At 
Anckland  the  fair  season  lasts  from  October  to  April  and 
•Ten  May.  It  is  regularly  interrupted  bv  the  heavy  rains 
which  occur  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  and  are 
attended  by  ij-.ilf-,  ftiid  irregularly  by  squalls  and  showers. 
Dunng  the  rtniainder  of  the  year  showers  are  frequent, 
and  tlu>  westerly  winds  blow  wtth  considerable  force.  In 
DeoeniMT  and  Janaaiy  N|[vlar  land  and  sea  breezes  are  ex- 
perienced. The  aaa  hreew  aeta  in  ftem  the  noith-east  in  the 
forenoon,  and  veers  to  the  sooth  ia  the  evening.  Thunder- 
storms are  frequent  in  Aug^ust,  and  sometimes  heavy, 

Karthquakcs  have  been  experienced  at  st^veral  places, 
but  the  shocks  have  always  been  sligbt,  and  have  caused 
no  damage. 

PromUioM^'Sw  piants  were  oniftivated  by  tha  natives 
at  the  tioN  of  the  anlrd!  of  the  Eorapeaaa,  die  taro  (Co- 

ladium  etculentwn)  and  the  kumera,  or  sweet  potato 
(Convoivotut  batata).  Among  the  fniit-trecs,  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Arcca  saj'ula,  ol  winch  t!ie  undeveloped 
plaited  leaves,  or  the  heai-t,  are  eaten,  and  the  leaves  are 
Uaed  in,IOOlng  the  huU:>LH.  The  leaves  of  the  Piper  ex- 
oabMOMeaaedea  tea.  Some  shrubs  bear  bema%  which 
are  mmlh  liked  hf  the  natiTca,  espedaUy  the  Sakmmm  fa- 
riniatum  and  the  elderberry-tree  (Curturitt  s  irmentota), 
whoiH?  leaves  however  contam  an  acrid  pui,-on,  which  pro- 
duces violent  symptoms  if  eaten  by  cattle. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  island  is  still  covered  with 
ItailUti  There  is  a  great  variety  of  trees,  and  perhaps  in 
no  part  of  the  globe  do  they  attain  a  larger  aiaa  and  cviibit 
a  more  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  b  to  be  attributed  to 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  Tliere  are  eleven  species 
of  Coni/ercf  and  Tuxidett,  and  they  produce  the  mo»t  \  alu- 
able  timber.  Among  them  is  only  one  c  omferous  tree,  the 
kauri  {liammara  mutrali*\  whose  timber  is  so  highly 
prised  that  it  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  inducements  to 
jBaMpaaaatoviiittkaistand.  It  ia  however  ooljfoand  en 


the  northWB  pMuntuIa :  its  limits  oo  the  western  shore  are 
tha  hadworof  Mannkau,  and  on  the  eastern  the  aoiall  aver 
Kati^kati  ia  the  Bay  of  Plenty.   The  other  trees  of  the 

pine  tribe  are,  tanckuha  {Phyllncludun  I nchomanoidetX 
miro  (Pod'icurpus ferrugiiiea\tUAa.r^  \Pudocar}'US  totara), 
mai  [Dacrydium  maij,  Vivukh  (Dacrydium  plumotum), 
kakikatea  {JJacrydium  ercelnun),  rimu  {Dacrydium  cu- 
prettinum),  hutu  {PAyllocladiuktUu),  a  dwarf  Dacrydium, 
and  another  i^edipMiysw.  Other  veiy  useful  timber-trees  ere 
Ltvupermum  ra^monm,  some  kmdi  of  Lepiospermum 

and  Mrtrn-^uli  ra^,  the  Knif:hiia  excelfo,  Laurut  larairi 
and  Latiru^  tait-a,  and  Vitex  litondis.  None  of  these  trees 
however  have  hitherto  yielded  timber  for  exportation. 

Three  other  kinds  of  plants  desei-ve  to  be  noticed :  the 
ferns,  the  Phormium  tenax,  and  th.c  raupu.  There  are  04 
species  of  ferns  in  the  island,  and  some  attain  the  size  of 
trees.  The  Cyathea  dealbatu,  the  highest,  is  sometimes 
40  feet  in  length.  One  specie-*,  the  Pteris  cscul^nta,  hski  a 
root  which  was  formerly  much  used  as  food  by  tlie  natives ; 
but  since  the  cultivation  of  several  other  plants  has  been 
introduced  by  Europeans»  it  is  only  used  to  feed  pigs, 
which  quickly  fatten  ra  it.  Ttv:  Phormum  ttnax,  or 
flax,  covers  many  extensive  plains;  it  grows  on  moun- 
tains and  in  swamps.  It  was  formerly  used  by  the  na- 
tives tn  make  clothing,  and  contiiilerable  quantities  ot 
flax  obtained  from  it  were  exported ;  but  since  the  de- 
mand for  provisions  by  the  vessels  which  visit  the  island 
hsjs  inoreased  the  value  of  labour,  the  nativca  tiave  oimdn- 
ally  ceased  to  prepare  this  article  for  the  market.  Many 
swamps  lire  overgrown  with  a  kind  of  bulrush  calleii 
raiipu  i'J'i/j  /ut  aiigusti/'iiliti  I,  which  is  a  useful  Ijuiliimt^- 
material  liir  l!u'  native^,  wlm  make  the  v-aW-^  ar,<i  luti;'^  uf 
their  houses  of  them,  which  they  tie  together  in  bundles 
with  a  climbing  Umz  tbeao  houaea  and  roolh  are  impene- 
trable to  rain. 

The  most  important  of  the  pTants  introduced  by  Euro- 

])ran9  is  the  potato,  which  is  extensively  used  by  the 
natives,  partly  for  food  and  partly  for  exportation :  every 
vessel  that  tuueiies  at  the  island  takes  large  quantities  o( 
them.  Next  in  importance  is  the  Indian  corn,  which  is 
grown  everywhere,  and  in  the  northetii  district  forms  an 
article  of  export.  Wheat  was  introduced  by  tbe  mission- 
aries about  20  years  ago,  and  its  cultivation  l>egin8  to 
spread.  Other  grains  are  not  grown,  but  it  is  thought  that 
all  of  those  which'are  cultivated  inEuiope  may  be  grown, 
rice  not  excepted.  Turnip»  are  very  exten-sively  cultivated. 
They  are  drira  in  the  oven,  wind,  or  sun,  and  they  keep 
for  a  long  time.  The  other  vegetables  are  pumnkins, 
shsllotfl,  onions,  garlic,  beet-root,  endive,  celeiy,  leeks, 
purslain.  radishes,  Spanish  radish,  Spanish  onions,  cal>- 
bages,  broccoli,  artichokes.  cncumbeiR.  capsicums,  Chili 
pepper,  and  mustard.  The  fruit-trees  of  Hurupe  have  also 
oeaa  planted  in  Eaheinomauwe,  and  most  of  them  soooeed 
very  weU,  especially  in  tlie  northern  districts,  as  pome 
gnaatea.  figs,  qiiiiM«^  neetarines.  peaches,  apples,  pears, 
vines,  olives,  raspberries,strawberrics,  and  Cape  ^^oseberries. 
Some  attempts  nave  been  made  to  introduce  the  truils  of 
India,  but  without  success.  I  he  ijauanasand  man t,'o-t reel 
do  not  flower.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  at  several  places  by 
the  nativea  for  their  own  consonption,  and  tha  aagap«8na 
siioeeada  veijr  well  at  Hokiaoga. 

The  dog,  a  ama}1er  variety  of  the  Australian  dingo,  ex- 
isted here  at  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  and  is  still, 
though  rarely,  met  with,  as  almost  the  whole  race  of  the 
i.slund  has  beeonie  a-  niontjrel  breed.    This  was  tlie  only 

domestic  animal  at  that  time.  The  white  settlers  have 
intfodnoed  the  hofae,  oow,  ass,  slieep,  and  pig.  Pigs  are 
very  nnmeiooa:  thajr  ai«  maHj  Ced  and  fattened  on  the 
fem-root    The  other  animab  are  net  yet  numeroua 

though  they  succeed  pretty  well,  except  sheep,  for  which 
the  climate  and  soil  appear  to  be  too  wet,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  tracts.  N<j  wild  animals  are  found  in 
Eaheinomauwe,  with  the  exception  of  a  kind  of  bat,  called 
Myitaeina  hAeretUaia  by  Gray.  Fonneilj  a  native  rat. 
wluch  was  eaten  by  the  aborigines,  was  very  common,  but 
it  has  l)een  nearly  exterminated  by  the  European  rat,  and 
is  now  (inly  found  on  the  table-land  ofRoturua. 

The  sea  contains  four  kinds  of  seals :  the  bcttle-noae 
seal  {PhfM-a  Uonma,  Ijnn.)  ;  tiie  sea-lion  {Otaria  juhata)l 
the  sea-bear  iOtaria  Urtina) ;  and  the  fur-seal  {Arvtaot* 
phtUuM  Urtimu).  Their  great  number,  and  the  flidlitv 
of  taking  theni,fint  altraotad  Smopwoa  t»  the  kiiuA 
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but  they  h»ve  nearly  exterminated  th««e  uiimali,  and 
about  20  ^ears  ago  ihey  were  obliged  to  abandon  this 
branch  of  industry.  There  are  also  eif^ht  kinds  of  whales, 
the  sperm-whale  (Pkyteier  macroeephaltu') ;  the  hump- 
hMk  (AilMMfiUoia} ;  tht  flA^Mck  {B<dmna  phyndut) ; 
tiic  pilce-lMMlM  Mmm  CBbIcmm  Boopt) ;  the  Itri^lipped 
whale  {Baleennptfriis  muitrulux) ;  the  tohora,  or  ri^ht  whale 
(BaUena  antipoiium.  Gray);  and  the  raior-back.  When 
the  seal  fishery  began  to  fail,  the  Europeans  directed  their 
indurtry  to  the  whale-fishery,  and  with  great  success.  This 
flahery  is  carried  on  pert V  in  Cook't  Strait  and  pertly 
■low  the  eertem  eoait  of  saheinomaawe.  The  number 
ofiiliilwtBken  uimimlly  by  the  eight  eilabliihments  in 
CeokllBlnit  is,  according  to  DiefTenbach,  120,  and  as  each 
whale  on  an  average  yields  six  imperial  tuns  of  oil,  the 
aggregate  makes  720  tuns,  each  of  which  sells  in  the 
London  market  for  27/.  The  value  of  the  oil  therefore  is 
about  20,000/.,  to  which  mm  aOOOf.  most  be  added  for  the 
whalebone.  Dieffenbach  howtveroliMrvea,  that  the  flsheiy 
hMheendecreenng  for  ionMttim.bMinM  only  the  femalee 
approach  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  forth  and 
rearing  their  young,  and  the  whalers  kill  the  calves  in  order 
to  capture  the  mother  or  else  kill  ht  r  during  gestation. 
Thus  the  number  of  whales  has  greatly  decreased  on  the 
whaling-ground,  as  it  is  called,  which  lies  chiefly  along  the 
caatem  shore  of  the  island,  at  a  conaiderable  dialaace  from 
theeoaat.  Bren  on  the  whaling-growid  the  loeeeii  of  the 
wluJen.  ^vas  so  <imall  in  1842.  that  meet  of  them  have 
left  it,  and  direrft-d  their  views  to  the  north-western  coast 
of  North  America.  There  are  also  the  New  Zealand  dol- 
phin {Delpkinu*  Zelandia) ;  the  grampus  or  killer  {Dfl- 
f^inut  Orea). 

In  the  Appendix  to  Dieifenbach'a  woA  on  New 
Zealand,  84  species  of  birds  are  enumentod.  Tha  noit 
remarkable  is  the  kiwi  of  the  natives  (Apteryx  antlralu), 
a  stnithiouB  bird,  unable  to  fly  on  account  of  its  want  of 
wings,  iiistfa<l  of  whic-h  it  is  provided  with  flnppers.  It  is 
however  very  rare.  There  are  92  species  ot  h»h,  of  which 
some  are  in  great  abundance.  A  species  of  shark  at  a 
certain  time  of  the  year  visits  some  dtitricta  of  the  eastern 
noasts  in  great  numbers,  and  is  taken  bj  tiw  WliviB,  who 
eonaider  its  flesh  a  deUcacr*  Eala  are  Teijr  numerous  in 
the  lakes  of  the  interior.  Tliere  are  no  snakee,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  there  are  land-turtles.  Igii^as  were  formerly 
found,  but  it  is  supposed  that  at  present  they  do  not  exist. 
Shell-ftiih  are  very  numerous,  and  formerly  they  consti- 
tuted an  important  article  of  food.  Ijke  the  sheila 
flmnd  in  the  other  parts  of  the  aouthem  ocean,  many  ol 
tiMfli  tr*  of  ft  InqEHT  aiM  and  hrightar  eolouia  than  the 
ftmnd  in  the  lame  latHnde  hi  tiie  eeas  of  the 
northern  hemisphere.  In  Dieffenbach's  work  240  species 
are  enumerated.  Very  little  is  known  respecting  the 
metals.  Gold  ami  silver  have  not  been  found  :  but  Dieffien- 
hach  stales  that  from  the  island  of  Otea,  or  Great  Barrier 
Ibland,  wiiirh  is  north  of  Cape  Colville  before tihaentiBaee 
of  ShouiaU  QvAU  ho  obtained  n^cimena  of  ft  tomw-on, 
lonM  of  whieh  contained  nearly  25  per  cent,  or  copper. 
bvo*ore  is  said  to  exist  at  several  places;  coal  has  been 
Ibnnd  in  the  neightKinrhood  of  Hokianga  and  at  some 
other  places,  and  also  in  Tasman's  Bay  in  the  island  of 
Tavai  Poetiatnnuio.  Thick  layers  of  h^inte  are  observed 
in  the  cliffs  ^vhu-h  skirt  the  western  and  eastern  coasts,  but 
eqieeially  in  the  fonner.  Liowrtono  ia  Ibund  on  the  w«at 
eooat,  eapedall^  on  the  deeper  inleti,  and  lome  limeitone 
rocks  would  yield  marble.  Indurated  scorifp  and  some 
kind  of  sandstone  are  fit  for  building  materials.  Slates  are 
met  with  iu  many  places.  Immense  cjuantitiea  Of  anlplmr 
could  be  collected  in  the  volcanic  region. 

Ponulaiion  and  Inkobitantt. — The  population  is  com- 
powa  of  European  lettlon  and  of  the  natiTe  tiibea.  The 
natiTea  eall  thenMiTea  maari  (aboripneA,  Ui  oontiadia*' 
tinction  to  fho  Ihreigners,  or  pakea.  Their  number, 
according  to  a  rough  estimate  of  DiefTenbach.  is  about 
115,000.  The  most  intelligent  travellers  are  of  opinion 
that  there  were  originally  two  different  races,  which  be- 
came mixed,  and  thus  many  varieties  have  been  produced, 
which  mav  however  be  generally  distinguished  by  ^f- 
ffvenee  in  the  atraetOM  of  their  body.  Those  who  belong 
to  the  most  numerooi  race  are  generally  tall,  muscular, 
and  well  proportioned,  and  do  not  vary  in  size  as  much  as 
Kui  tipeans  do.  The  form  of  the  cranium  approaches  that 
o(  the  Kjropean :  in  general  however  it  may  be  said  to 


be  of  longer  dimensions  from  the  f<»^ead  to  the  oeapai 
The  forehead  ii  high,  but  not  very  full  in  the  temporal 
regions.  The  coronal  ridge  is  ample,  and  there  is  no  co- 
ronal suture.  Hie  occiput  is  fliUy  developed.  Their 
colour  is  a  lifbt  dear  brown,  varying  reiy  much  inahada; 
in  some  pefwmsH  is  lighter  than  that  of  a  native  of  the 
south  of  France.  The  nose  is  straight  and  well  sh^ied. 
often  aquiline  ;  the  mouth  generally  large,  and  the  lips  in 
many  persona  thicker  than  those  of  Europeans.  The  hair 
is  generally  black,  and  lank  or  slightly  curved.  The  teeth 
are  white,  even,  regular,  and  Ust  to  old  age.  The  hands 
and  feet  are  well  proportioned.  The  features  are  in  ge- 
neral prominent,  out  regular.  The  other  race  ta  &• 
tinguished  by  a  less  regularly  diuied  cranium,  which  is 
rather  more  compressed  on  the  ades,  bf  ftaH  and  large 
features,  prominent  cheek-bones,  full  hps,  small  ears, 
coarse  hair,  which  is  curly,  but  not  woollv,  a  much 
deeper  colour  of  the  skin,  and  a  short  and  rather  ill-p(0> 
portioned  ftgora.  But  in  all  tribes,  and  in  all  plftoai^ 
theee  two  neea  an  wknA  togatiMr,  «ad  fhan  ia  no  dB> 
tinction  made  between  them. 

Though  there  are  reasons  for  considering  the  natives  as 
derived  from  two  different  races,  this  fart  is  not  supported  by 
the  language,  which  is  derived  from  one  stock,  and  differs 
very  little  from  that  spoken  in  the  Society  and  Sandwidi 
lalands.  The  difference  between  the  language  in  use  m 
ttieee  three  groups  b  leas  tiian  tiiat  existing  hetween  the 
Dutch  and  German,  as  a  native  of  Tahiti  on  arriving  in 
New  Zealand  immediately  understood  what  was  said  by 
the  natives,  which  is  not  the  case  with  the  German  and 
Dutch  with  respect  to  one  another.  It  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  this  language  is  derived  from  the  same  stock  with 
the  Malay  language,  but  that  of  the  Malaji  haa  ban 
KKatly  enriehed  by  Ibieign  words  flrom  aw  flaaanll, 
Arabic,  &c.,  whilst  that  ol  New  Zealand  preserved  its 
originality  until  the  missionaries  and  other  Europeans  in- 
troduced new  ideas  and  new  signs  for  them. 

When  the  voyages  of  Cook  first  made  us  acquainted 
with  New  Zealand,  the  inhabitants  were  considered  the 
most  civilised  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of  tlie 
Paciflc  They  deriTcd  thev  Ihod  flvn  planli  wUeh  flicf 
cultivated,  lived  in  liooses  eonstraeted  so  as  to  protect 
them  against  rain  uid  the  weather,  were  possessed  of  large 
war-canoes,  and  wore  more  clothing  than  the  people  lu 
the  other  islands.  But  they  were  divided  into  niany  tribes, 
which  were  frequently  at  war  with  one  another.  That  the 
NewZealanden  had  not  been  united  in  one  political  body, 
was  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  numerous  isolated  and 
steep  hiUs»  wliioh  aibidod  to  the  single  tribes  places  of 
refuge,  in  wlBeh  ttiey  were  able  to  maintain  their  indepen- 
dence. On  nieh  hills  they  built  villRges.  which  were  forti- 
fied with  palisadoes  and  ditches,  and  to  these  Kmall  for- 
tre<■^t  B  tliey  retired  when  attacked  by  an  enemy.  These 
fortresses  were  called  noAj*.  Their  wars  were  carried  00 
with  great  cruelty,  ana  they  eat  their  enemies  who  fhU  in 
battl«^  and  thenuelTas  kiUad  and  ant  their  priaooM. 
Women  and  cMldren  were  eairied  off  aa  elarea.  Theat 
wars  greatly  impeded  their  progress  in  civilization.  But 
as  all  the  tribes  were  armed  in  the  same  manner,  one  tnbe 
hardly  ever  obtaimni  such  ftmporioiiljrovarftnottMr  aato 

be  able  to  exterminate  it. 

The  intercourse  of  the  natives  with  TTiMflimiH  tSiwtcd 
ft  great  ohange.  The  New  ZoaUndart  boeuM  mtquSoM 
wnh  the  nao  of  llreHmna  and  adopted  then.  If  Ifre-wtni 

had  been  distributed  et^ually  among  all  the  tribe«,  ther 
would  probably  have  maintamed  the  same  relative  position 
in  which  they  stood  before  that  time.  But  some  districts 
were  more  easy  of  access  to  Europeans,  and  attracted 
them  by  the  advantages  which  they  ofiered.  The  tlibnt 
which  inhabited  these  districts  obtained  from  the  stiaoum^ 
in  exchange  for  provisions,  so  many  guns,  that  they  innDO' 
diately  acquired  a  superiority  over  their  neighbours  ;  and 
this  circumstance  led  to  the  annihiliUion  of  several  tribes 
which  had  formerly  been  numerous  and  powerful.  Thu» 
within  the  last  forty  years  the  island  has  lost  the  greater 
part  of  its  population,  it  is  even  probable  that  the  whola 
race  woola  taftva  bean  extirpated,  if  the  miwiflinriiw  had 
not  arrived.  Other  Europeans  who  vrera  aaMad  on  Iho 
island  had  an  interest  in  fomenting  the  wars,  but  the  mis- 
sionaries had  no  such  interest,  and  tried  to  put  an 
end  to  them.  They  have  succeeded  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  islanclf  but  even  in  1841  some  «nu«  were  still  canyiog 
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an  between  those  tribes  among  which  the  influenMOf  tilC 
rais.«ionanes  had  not  yet  been  fully  established. 

Women  are  better  treated  than  is  usual  among  tribes 
which  have  not  made  gicat  progrcM  in  eivilixatioo.  The 
wife  ii  the  eowtant  eompenon  of  fai^  htubead,  end  they 
fivide  the  domestic  labours  between  them.  She  take* 
eire  of  the  plantations,  manufactures  the  mats,  and  looks 
after  the  children  ;  he  constructs  the  house,  ami  c:o(  s  out 
to  fiah  and  to  war.  The  aifection  wluch  the  women  bear 
to  their  huibenda  ii  very  strong ;  they  frequently  commit 
aoieida  br  hM^ing  w  diowniog  themaelTeo  on  the  deceuc 
of  tiieir  nwbaiide  other  by  natanti  maw  or  is  battle 


Parents  som^imee  ooounit  auiside  on  the  dtath  of  their 

children. 

The  first  person  in  each  tribe  is  called  ariki,  and  his 
dignity  is  hereditary.  His  authority  however  Ui  limited  to 
the  aflMmbly,  which  is  composed  of  all  the  members  of  the 
liiba,  where  his  (nanion  on  the  affain  of  the  tribe  is  of 
great  weight,  but  tie  ia  not  Inveated  with  any  part  of  the 
executive.  He  receives  presents  from  friends  and  relations, 
but  thoy  are  not  compulsory  or  numerous.  Each  tribe  is 
COmpoM  ii  of  free  men  and  slaves.  Tlie  ariki  and  each  free 
man  possess  land  witli  well-defined  boundnriosi,  and  in 
dispoamg  of  the  land  of  a  tribe  every  one  cnn  sell  or  retain 
hoM  own  as  he  Jikea.  But  in  theory  the  ariki  is  considered 
the  lord  of  the  loO.  Hw  slaves  are  the  prisoners  of  war, 
male  or  female,  and  such  of  their  chilaren  as  are  bom 
in  slavery.  They  have  to  perform  the  greater  part  of  the 
airricultural  labour  and  are  thi-  property  of  their  iii,i>1t  r. 
who  can  do  with  them  what  he  pleases.  The  freeuu  ii  are 
quite  independent  of  one  anotlier.  They  are  kept  togetlier 
more  by  cnatoni  and  relationship  than  by  any  law.  When 
one  of  them  hia  lofficient  authority  with  a  number  of  In- 
dividuals, he  may  attach  them  to  hwponoo,  boild  a  pah, 
and  found  a  new  tribe. 

Tlu  ir  religion  is  confined  to  a  belief  in  the  influence  of 
spirits  on  the  destiny  of  men.  These  spirits  are  called 
atua  and  ttairua.  Atua  is  properly  the  deity,  though  it 
aaaumes  different  forms  and  ti  represented  as  so  many 
sefMsnte  spirits ;  the  wairua  are  the  spirits  of  the  deoeaseo, 
invisible  and  capable  of  influeneing  the  fitte  of  persons 
either  in  a  iHenuly  or  in  a  hostile  manner.  Their  priests 
arc  only  considered  as  conjurors  and  physicians.  But  at 
preserft  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Zeaiandcrb  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity. 

The  most  singular  custom  among  the  New  Zealanders, 
aa  well  as  among  the  inhabitants  of  many  other  islands 
dispersed  over  the  Pacific,  is  what  is  called  tapu,  which 
signifies  that  a  thing  must  not  be  used  or  touched,  and 
heavy  penalties  are  attached  to  the  violation  of  the  rapu. 
Many  things  are  always  tapu,  as  the  plantation.s  of  the 
.•iweet  potato,  property  contained  in  a  house  left  uninhabited 
by  its  proprietor,  a  bouse  containing  seeds,  a  canoe  left 
nnpmtaotad  onthc  beaeb,  a  tree  selected  for  being  worked 
into  a  canoe  at  a  future  period.  So  fu  thie  piactice  is 
applied  to  protect  property.  A  married  woman  and  a  girl 
promised  in  maniage  arc  inviolably  tapu.  A  biirjing- 
place  and  the  utensils  and  clothes  used  in  interments  arc 
strictly  tapu.  It  is  evident  that  this  tapu  supplies  the  want 
of  prohibitory  laws.  But  a  thing  may  also  be  declared 
tapu  by  the  priests,  and  than  it  oamiot  be  used  mtal  the 
tapa  is  taken  off.  Evan  nan  or  womea  maf  be  pro- 
nounced tapu,  and  then  they  are  not  allowed  totooeh  their 
food  or  drink,  h\tt  arc  fed  by  others  until  the  tapu  is  taken 
off.  which  is  done  by  the  jirlt  st  or  priestess  by  some  simple 
ceremonies  and  prayers.  The  breaking  of  the  tapu,  if  the 
crime  does  not  become  known,  is  punished  by  the  atua, 
who  inflicts  disease  upon  the  oiiminal;  if  it  is  discovered, 
it  ia  puniebad  by  him  whom  it  eoiiioenM»  and  oOan  becomes 
the  eanse  of  war. 

The  natives  have  considerable  talent  for  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  a  great  inclination  to  cultivate  their  minds.  (Jook 
found  among  them  war-canocs  wlncii  were  eii^hty  feet 
long,  and  constructed  with  considerable  ingenuity.  Dief- 
fenbach  found  in  several  of  their  pehi,  orfiNtreases,  houses 
with  pillaiB,  which  were  covered  over  wHh  carved  figures : 
ttiey  were  axaentad  with  great  iliiU  and  neatness,  and  pro- 
bably hadarefenneetotne  militaiy  o^Ioitaaf  tbeirpos- 
sesso*^. 

Though  the  missionaries  have  not  yi  t  resided  thirty 
tears  on  the  island,  there  arc  now  few  pernona  who  have 
not  learned  to  read  and  write ;  and  even  tluea  who  live  in 
parte  of  the  countnwbioh  have  only  oecaeionally  been 
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visited  by  the  missionaries  have  acqoiiad 
of  civilization  by  mutual  instruction. 

Hittory  and  Colonization. — ^There  is  some  reason  for 
Bupnoeiag  that  aooM  Spanish  navigators  discovered  New 
Zeahnd  m  the  rixteentti  century,  but  nothing  is  on  record 
which  can  prove  it.   We  must  therefore  consider  that  the 
islands  were  discovered  by  the  Dutch  navi^jator  Abel  Tas- 
tniui,  who  reached  the  west  coast  of  Tavai  Poenaramoo  in 
December,  lfM2,  near  42"  !(/  S.  lat.   He  sailed  along  the 
coast  northward,  and  entered  the  western  entrance  of  Cook's 
Strait  in  the  wide  open  twy  called  on  our  voaps  Blind  Bay, 
but  by  the  Frenehman  IXUrville.  'Attman^  Bay.  Here  hb 
anchored  in  a  harbour,  which  he  called  ^Tas^acre  Bay,  as 
four  of  his  seamen  were  killed  there  by  the  natives.  After 
Icaviiitj  this  place  he  sailed  aloni^  the  western  coast  of 
Kaheinomauwe  to  the  most  north-west  cape,  which  wae 
called  by  him  Cape  Maria  van  Diemen.    From  that  timt 
New  Zealand  was  considered  a  part  of  the  Australian  eon- 
tinent  by  the  geographers  of  that  time.   No  European 
seems  to  have  visited  it  till  the  time  of  Cook,  who,  in  his 
first  voyage,  spent  nearly  six  months  on  the  coasts,  Ixjtween 
1769  and  1//0,  dunn^;  which  he  circumnavigated  the 
islands  and  surveyed  the  coasts.    In  December,  1769,  a 
French  ship  commanded  by  Surville  anchored  for  some 
time  in  Doubtless  Bay,  ea  it  ia  called  by  Cook,  but  which 
Surville  named  Lauriston  Bay,  and  in  177S-two  n«nch 
vessels,  under  the  command  of  Marion  and  Crozet,  sailed 
along  the  west  coast  of  Eaheinomauwe  and  remained  for 
some  time  in  tlic  Bay  of  Isl.inds,  where  Marion  and  27 
Frenchmen  were  killed  by  the  natives.     Cook  visited 
New  Zealand  in  his  second  voyage  three  tinie%  e^Ml  ia 
his. third  voyage  for  the  fifth  tune.    Vancouver  aho 
visited  it  in         but  merehant-veaselB  came  to  it  only 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  centiir).    In  fact,  theea 
remote  seas  were  hardly  visited  by  trading  vessels  befbn 
the  foundation  of  tin  nritiih  etriony  at  Bart  Jaekion  in 
Australia. 

When  the  colony  at  Port  Jackson  had  gone  through  Hi 
first  trial  and  began  to  rise,  it  became  tlie  oentie  <tf  a  neir 
branch  of  oconareial  industry.  Befbra  flie  end  of  the 

last  century  a  few  vessels,  English  and  American,  depart- 
in;;  from  Port  Jackson,  began  to  prosecute  the  whale 
fihhery  in  t'u  M  a  ca.'tt  of  New  Zealand.  As  the  number  of 
whales  was  immense,  their  success  was  verj-  prcat,  and 
they  soon  learned  that  provisions  and  other  necessai  ics  of 
life  were  to  be  got  much  cheaper  and  with  leas  labour 
in  New  Zealand  than  at  Sydney,  and  thus  New  Zealand 
benn  to  be  the  resort  of  the  whalers,  who  visited  the  Bay 
of  Islands  in  preference  to  all  other  parts,  on  account  of 
its  peo£;raphical  position  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbour. 
To  facilitate  the  intercoui-se  between  Uie  natives  and  the 
crews  of  the.se  vessels,  a  few  English  settled  in  that  har* 
hour  and  in  some  others  on  the  cast  coast.  About  the 
same  period  the  New  Zealand  flax  began  to  be  considered 
a  useful  artida,  both  in  Bnaland  and  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  many  vesMb  vinted  me  islands  to  procure  it.  The 
tracts  where  the  Phorraium  tenax  grows  in  prcatest  abun- 
dance are  situated  on  the  west  shores  of  Eaheinomauwe  ; 
and  settlements  were  made  there  in  order  to  get  cargoes  for 
the  vessels  whose  amval  was  expected.  Duriqg  the  first 
twenty  years  of  the  present  centttiy  tha  eoatte  of  Tavai 
Poenammoo  and  of  Codc'a  Strait  were  ovecnm  by  eealen 
in  every  ^Hreetion,  who  caught  many  thousands  seals  every 
sea-son  ;  the  skins  were  sent  to  China,  where  they  fetcheS 
a  hif,'h  price.  When  the  seals  be^an  to  fail,  the  whale 
fishery  in  Cook's  Strait  was  established.  This  led  to  the 
settlement  of  several  Englishmen  on  the  shores  of  the 
strait.  Thus  a  couidamDle  number  of  Englishmen  had 
settled  in  Eeheiacaaiiwt  ten  years  ago.  Host  of  them 
had  merried  native  ffemalee,  and  finding  that  the  coimtry 
po.'Bcascd  a  considerable  dctrree  of  fertility,  and  that  inw 
raense  tracts  were  not  cuitavated,  they  be?an  to  acquire 
landed  property  before  a  regular  colony  had  been  esta- 
blished. Meanwhile  tlic  Church  Miasionaiy  Society  had 
directed  its  attention  to  the  natives  of  New  Zealand*  and 
sent  lavaial  miseiooariea  m  1814.  Thav  wen  eoon  followed 
by  some  Wedeyan  and  Raman  Cathouo  miirionaiies,  and 
though  their  labours  were  not  attended  with  immediate 
success,  they  have  so  far  succeeded,  that  at  present  the 
inujonty  of  the  nativea  are  Chiiitiani^  and  hava  laanad  ta 
reaxl  and  to  write. 

The  English  government,  having  been  informed  QmC 
cveiy  foot  of  gioundin  New  Zealand  was  the  pmMi^af 
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■DDebody,  did  not  (hiivk  it  •ipedii-nt  to  send  a  cu^ony 
there,  and  made  a  declaration  to  lluil  effect.  But  Hic 
English  who  were  settled  in  the  i-huid  wished  to  r.hve 
•ome  protectioa,  aud  they  complained  that  many  runaway 
convicts  from  New  Soiitn  Wale^  had  entered  the  countiy, 
where  tiMf  exeieieed  apenidous  influence  over  the  nativee, 
who  were  excited  by  thea  to  nanjr  eeli  of  violence  agaimt 
their  neiRhbo-trs  nnd  the  settlers.  This  induced  the  V.nc,- 
lish  povernmeiil  to  send  tliere  a  consul  or  aijent  to  dei  itle 
dispute-)  betsveen  the  English  according  to  the  law  ul  tiieir 
country,  and  to  remove  va<;abonds.  This  was  dooe  in  1S33. 
Fi^  vious  to  tUt  event  a  French  vend, under  the  ecrnnwnd 
oflAFlaoe*  eoat  bgr  the  French  govenuDunt  on  n  trafnge 
of  dbeorerf,  eane  to  New  Zeelind  and  anchored  in  the 
Bay  of  Islands.  It  was  soon  nimoured  ainon(j  the  natives, 
prubttlily  at  the  suggestion  of  the  settlers,  that  the  French 
nail  come  to  seize  the  island,  and  that  they  intended  to 
have  aatiaOaction  for  the  death  of  Marion  and  his  crew. 
The  natives,  alanned  at  the  new»,  addressed  the  British 
foverameatt  and  requaeted  it  to  take  the  island  under  its 
protection.  Bift  the  govemomit.  betng  well  acquainted 
with  the  tiowi  of  fho  neneh,  did  not  think  thia 


1H35  a  French  adventurer,  Baron  de  Thierry,  announc- 
ing himself  as  sovereign  chief  of  New  Zealand  and  king  of 
Nuhuhwa  (one  of  the  Marquesas  Islands),  published  a 
fofmal  deciaration  that  he  waa  ahout  to  go  to  New  Zealand 
and  to  catehiiih  an  independent  eovereignty.  He  went 
in  1837  to  Hokianga  with  a  few  settlers,  but  being  soon 
abandoned  by  his  companions,  he  left  the  t  ountr}-.  The 
declaration  of  the  baron  gave  great  uneasiness  to  the 
British  settlers,  and  they  addressed  a  petition  to  William 
IV.,  praying  for  the  establishment  of  a  reguhv  government 
in  the  fom  of  afiritiah  colony,  obeendng  at  the  same  time, 
verr  justly,  tfiat  Uie  ehiefii  of  the  nanre  tribee  had  toe 
little  authority  to  en.-xct  laws  for  the  proper  covemment  of 
their  territories  aiul  the  protection  of  their  subjects  and  the 
settlers.  The  Kn^lish  >;oveniment  was  stiH  undecided. 
But  in  1838  an  Engiishnmn  arrived  in  London,  who  had 
been  residing  for  some  time  in  Eahcinomauwe,  and  had 
bougtit  an  iamenae  tract  of  conntnr,  which  he  wished  to 
dia|M>e  of.  Thia  gave  riee  to  tiie  New  Zealand  Company, 
which  sent  there  the  first  regular  colony  in  1R19.  The 
nurabi  r  oi  enuijrants  who  have  gone,  up  to  this  time  (.  1H43\ 
is  between  "jOtM land  ('i<J«K I.  Tlu  y  liavi  settled  on  bothshores 
of  Cook's  Strait :  the  principal  settlements  are  Wellington, 
in  Port  Nicholson;  retre  on  the  Wanganui  river;  and 
New  Flymouth  in  Tkranaki  on  the  ahorea  at  the  northern 
decKvH^of  MoontTaranaki.  Ilwee  three  eettiemenla  are 
in  Eaheinomauwc.  On  the  southern  shores  of  the  strait, 
in  Tawai  Puenammoo.  settlements  have  been  made  on  the 
shores  of  Tasman's  Bay,  where  the  town  of  Ne'son  has 
been  built.  In  1840  thu  English  eoveniment,  seeing  that 
it  now  became  necessary-  to  establish  an  administration  for 
the  ialand,  ■ade  a  regular  aettlement  on  the  ahorea  of  Port 
Waiteniate  in  tiie  l&y  of  Shourald,  where  the  town  of 

Auckland  was  Iniitt. 

The  setlleineul.s  of  the  New  Zealand  Company  have  not 
given  satisfaction,  either  to  the  jdililic  ur  to  the  settlers, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  persons  who  have  had 
tht  direction  of  its  affairs  have  committed  some  errors 
which  might  have  been  avoided,  and  have  caused  discon- 
tent among  the  eetHere  and  lataidcd  tiie  progreas  of  the 
eotony.  Their  first  and  nrfaie^l  settlement,  Wellington, 
haa  been  established  in  tne  worst  part  of  the  island  for 
agricultural  j)ur]Miv!.s.  \\'ilh  tlu'  L\i-e|i!ii>n  uf  the  com- 
paratively small  alluvial  tract  in  thu  valli'\  ul'  the  Eritonga 
river,  the  whole  country,  to  the  dislaiui'  ul"  more  than 
eighty  miles  from  WelUogton,  is  occupied  by  high  moun- 
tains, vrhoae  dedivitieB  are  generally  too  steep  fiw  enhiva- 
hon.  Some  ravines  contain  patches  which  may  be  culti- 
vated, but  they  are  too  small  to  sujypoit  a  mngle  family  of 
EuroiK-an  atrncuifurlMs.  Tlie  nmuntains,  as  well  as  tla-  level 
tracts,  are  covered  with  thick  forests  of  large  trees,  anti  a 
very  close  underwood,  which  renders  the  clearing  of  the 
land  aoexneoMve^  that  a  eiiwle  acre  caahardly  be  brought  to 
aenlthrablaetetelhrleHttnnfltMna0f.to60(.  Mortofthe 
emigp«nti  poMesaed  capital  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  buy  a 
considerable  tract  of  good  land,  but  thev  find  that  their 
means  are  inadequate  to  clear  even  a  small  piece  of  ground. 
In  forming  the  later  settlements.  Nelson.  New  Plymouth 
orTaranul,  and  Petre,  the  ajgents  have  partly  avoided  thia 
haivfaif  aeleoted  diatncta  which  oontiun  eztenava 


level  tracts.  Part  of  these  distri  t  s  arc  cither  without  treea, 
or  only  covered  with  fern  and  hi  shes  so  that  they  can  toe 
cleared  at  the  expense  ot'  from  lU^  to  '20/.  per  acie,  but 
these  tracts  ha^e  an  iniehor  soil,  which  recjuircs  great 
labourto  be  brutii;ht  into  such  aganditionaBto  remunerate 
the  expenM.  Xhoae  parte  whidi  an  oovecad  with  trees 
have  a  better  eoil,  hut  are  iffiCentt  to  elear.  The  New 
Zealand  Comjiany  mode  another  niista1<c.  The  directors 
thouL'ht  that  they  had  bouirht  the  land  by  having  paid  to 
the  chii  fs  of  the  tribes  the  sums  which  hr.d  been  stipulated. 
But  these  chieb  could  not  aell  what  did  not  belong  to 
them.  Every  fteemaa  of  the  tribe  is  a  landed  proprietor, 
and  most  of  them  an  pBanmei  of  laica  tmeta,  though 
the  majority  are  incKned  to  sell  fhdr  lanon  fbr  a  moderate 
sum.  The  Company,  considering  their  claims  not  well 
founded,  did  not  from  the  first  adopt  the  best  means  to 
obtain  the^e  tracts,  and  the  natives  bcin::  informed  that 
their  lands  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  Company  to  emi- 
grants who  arrived  and  were  impatient  to  be  put  in  pos- 
ieasion  of  what  they  had  bought,  conttnoaUr  raised  their 
demands,  and  placed  tiie  agente  of  the  0>mpany  in  a 
verv'  embarrassinir  situation.  The  colony  was  still  in  this 
disjointed  state  at  the  bei^inning  of  the  present  year  (;1S43  , 
and  especially  the  new  settlements  on  ihe  Wanganui  river 
and  in  Tasman's  Bay.  That  under  such  circumstances  the 
settlements  cannot  be  brought  to  a  thriving  state  ia  evi- 
dent, and  the  Imowledge  of  these  facts,  havwg  maehed 
England,  has  entirely  put  a  stop  to  emigration.  Snee 
1841  very  few  settlers  have  gone  to  the  territories  acquired 
by  the  Company,  and  many  have  returned  to  Englaiid  or 
removed  t o  other  eotonisa  near  New  Zeahmd,  espticMlly  te 
Port  Phillip. 

In  establishing  the  colony  at  Auckland,  the  government 
at  flnt  adopted  the  prinapla  of  the  Company  in  hoiying 
from  tile  cnieft  of  the  tiihies  their  sovereignty  over  the 

territories  possessed  by  the  tribes.  But  it  waa  soon  dis- 
covered that  this  was  buying  a  thing  which  did  not  exist. 
The  chiefs  have  no  kind  uf  sovereignty  over  the  country; 
and  if  a  sovereignty  exists,  it  is  in  the  tnbe.  la 
the  roost  favourame  view  of  the  subject,  it  may  be  aeid 
that  tlie  chieft  am  posiesicd  of  a  certain  authority  over 
the  individuals  who  compose  tiie  tribe.  Hie  English 
government  has  lately  declared  that  it  assumes  the  sov«. 
reiLintj  of  New  Zealand,  which  henceforth  is  to  be  con- 
sideied  a  j^ail  ot  tlie  Biilisli  einjiire,  but  that  it  does  not 
intend  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of  the  tribes,  and  it  leaves 
every  individual  in  the  possession  of  his  right  to  diqwoe  of 
hia  peopcrty  aa  he  pleases.  The  Enalisb  howanr  who 
have  aettied  amonir  the  tribes  are  uraer  the  tangeediale 
protection  of  the  Kni:li?.h  government,  which  has  consti- 
tuted itself  the  iudtje  in  all  U  iral  matters  between  them  and 
the  natives.  1  hi-,  i-.  a  very  difficult  ta.sk.  Many  of  the 
settlers  have  acquired  larkre  landed  property.  In  most 
casea  a  mere  trifle,  consisting  of  some  blanaote  Or  guns,  hss 
been  given  far  the  land.  The  English  wom  imder  the 
impression  that  they  acquired  the  complete  ownership  of 
these  lands;  but  it  appears  that  the  natives  did  not  intend 
to  sell  to  this  extent.    They  intended  only  to  give  the 

Iiurchasers  perinis>u>n  to  niaUe  ii^e  ul'  eertam  tracts  of 
and ;  they  did  not  mean  to  give  them  the  nt;hl  to  renio\c 
the  natives  from  it,  but  they  reserved  to  themselves  Mie 
right  of  continuing  to  inhabit  and  cultivate  the  ground 
which  they  and  their  foretethers  had  oeeopied  ftom  time 
immemorial.  Under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  cruelty 
and  injustice  to  rely  on  documents  written  in  a  language 
whiih  the  natucs  \  t  r  y  iin|  nrlriliy  unilersUnxl,  and  to 
expel  them  by  a  judicial  sentence  Irom  lands  w  hich  thev 
never  intended  to  sell.  These  matters  can  only  be  aettlei 
on  the  general  principlea  of  equ^.  If  the  Eogliah  govern- 
ment had  not  taken  poasesaon  oTthe  counby,  the  English 
settlen  would  never  have  been  able  to  enforce  these  su]- 
powd  rights,  and  this  ought  to  be  a  motive  for  adoi>titig 
a  nil  l  ie  of  adjusting  this  matter  by  which  protoetiOB  sliaU 
be  iriven  both  to  the  natives  and  liie  settlers. 

Another  difficult  task  for  the  English  government  ia  to 
determine  the  relations  between  eome  of  the  tribes  them> 
selvee.  in  some  cases  a  trset  is  inhalnted  and  euHivated 
by  a  tribe  which,  according  to  their  custom,  is  not  con- 
sidered the  propm  tnr  of  the  giound.  This  is  the  case 
when  a  tube  has  been  conquered  by  another  and  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  land,  and  has  received  from  ita  coa- 
qoerors  some  other  jilace  to  reside  in;  or  when t 
Jocity  of  a  tribe,  whtch  waa  hard  preesed     ite ' 
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abandoned  its  original  country  and  removed  to  some 
more  distant  part,  but  a  small  remnant  of  it,  unwilling  to 
leave  its  native  place,  has  remained  hidden  in  the  forests, 
cultivating  a  few  spots  without  the  knowledc^e  of  the  victo- 
rious tribe,  which  has  divided  the  (.•unqucnd  land  among 
its  own  members,  but  has  not  taken  actual  possession  of 
It.  Though  the  wars  between  the  tribes  have  become  less 
frequent  since  the  laboun  of  the  miwioDaries  hare  been 
•ttwoded  with  tuccess,  there  have  even  lately  been  eone 
oontests  among  the  natives. 

The  colony  established  by  the  English  government  on 
Waitemata  Harbour  is  on  a  1«  >is  exit  nsive  scale  than  the 
■ettlcment  of  the  New  Zealand  C'ompany.  No  emigrants 
have  been  sent  to  it  from  Europe ;  but  some  old  settlers 
have  removed  to  Auckland,  and  their  number  has  been 
faiereased  by  others  who  have  left  New  South  Wales, 
Southern  Australia,  or  Tasmania,  and  established  them- 
selves on  Waitemata  Harbour.  Thus,  about  2000  settlers 
have  within  three  years  been  collected  in  that  place.  This 
rapid  increase  of  tfie  town  and  of  the  European  population 
in  its  neighbourhood  is  chiefly  owinc;  to  the  situation  of 
the  colony  in  a  country  which  is  undulating  and 

partly  level,  and  eontaim  only  a  rew  nills.  Nearly  the 
whole^  of  it  is  capable  of  being  worked  by  the  plough, 
and  will  soon  be  covered  with  crops.  Only  the  hiHy  tracts 
arc  occupied  by  forests,  and  the  lower  may  without  jjreat 
labour  be  brought  into  cultivation.  It  seems  therefore 
that  the  situation  of  Auckland  has  been  judiciously  chosen 
for  the  capital  of  the  colony.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  population  has  of  late  mcreased  much,  which  is 
probably  owing  to  the  eirconutance  that  nearly  all  the 
emi^nts  from  Europe  to  the  colonies  in  the  southcm 
hemisphere  have  gone  to  Port  Phillip,  which  rffeni  great 
advantages  to  agriculturists  who  are  possessed  of  a 
moderate  capital.  In  this  colony  also  immense  tracts  fit 
for  cultivation  alternate  with  others  which  make  excellent 
pasture-grounds  for  sheep  and  cattle,  and  H  k  very  pro- 
bable that  for  a  long  time  it  will  attract  the  lar|[er  number 
of  emigrants,  and  that  the  progress  of  the  colonics  in  New 
Zealand  will  be  slow. 

This  event  is  perhaps  not  to  be  regretted,  and  it  will 
oi-rtainly  nut  be  rcijretted  by  those  who  wish  to  preserve 
the  natives  in  their  nationality.  It  would  appear  that  the 
mnnber  of  Europeans  already'settled  in  the  luands  is  large 
•nongh  to  exeiase  auch  an  influenee  over  the  natives  as 
to  erctte  them  to  a  rapid  progress  in  eivifialion,  and  tha^ 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  large  enough  to  introduce 
among  the  natives  the  practices  and  customs  of  Europe.  ! 
to  destroy  thfir  chaiacter,  and  to  ohlitciaU' everyttiin::  tliaf  ' 
distinijui%hes  them  as  a  nation.  'Yhc  number  of  European 
settlers  at  present  exceeds  10,000,  of  whom  about  6000  are 
in  the  settlements  of  theNew Zealand Compamr m  the 
■bores  of  CooVn  Strait,  2000  at  Anekland  and  its  nelgh- 
boorhooJ,  and  the  renintnder  are  dispersed  in  the  principal 
harhonis  on  the  east  and  west  coa.sts.  It  is  difficult  to  si\y 
wiiiit  effects  such  a  larpe  number  of  Europeans  will  jiroduce 
on  tlie  civilization  of  the  natives,  who,  more  than  any  other 
known  nation  which  hu  stopped  at  a  eonpaiatively  low 
itage  in  their  pragrMs  of  civiUatioii^  evioee  an  ardent 
denre  to  profit  by  the  example  of  those  whom  they  con- 
sider their  superiors  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  But  some 
notion  may  be  formed  from  what  happened  before  the 
foundation  of  the  regular  colonu  s.  No  sooner  had  their 
intercourse  with  Europeans  made  them  acquainted  with 
ttM  different  articles  used  by  foreigners,  than  they 
began  to  desire  not  only  fire-arms  for  the  wupose  <» 
destroying  their  enemies,  bnt  also  articles  of  eiothing, 
and  several  kinds  of  utensils  by  which  they  expected  to 
increase  their  comforts.  The  wish  to  obtain  these  increased 
their  industry.  They  immediately  began  to  prepare  larger 

Santities  of 'flax  for  the  European  markets,  and  extended 
rir  plantations  of  potatoes  and  maize  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  tho  veaiels  which  resorted  to  their  harbours. 
ybmy  of  them  entered  the  veamh  themselves  as  sailors. 
A  few  years  ago  there  was  hardly  a  vessel  sailing  be- 
tween tne  harbours  of  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  and 
New  Zealand,  half  of  whose  cit-.v  w;is  iu>t  composed  of 
New  Zealanders.  The  same  was  the  case  with  all  British 
and  American  whalers,  and  the  crews  of  the  whaling-boats 
in  Cook's  Stiait  consiited  almost  entirely  of  natives  of 
the  islands  tmdcr  the  conduct  of  a  EmofjoMH.  The  num- 
ber of  New  Zealanders  serving  as  sailort  mint  have 
amounted  to  some  thousands^  wluch  certainly  ihows  their 


d'uqposition  to  a  sea-bring  life.  It  is  slated  that  the  num- 
ber of  nathre  sailors  ha*  lately  decreased,  bnt  we  hav* 
no  means  of  Knowing  what  is  the  cause  of  this  decrease. 
We  know  that  since  1818  there  has  been  a  very  great 
decrease  of  the  whole  population  in  consequeiicL-  oi  the 
destructive  wars  among  the  tribes.  The  neat  and  curious 
carvings  which  are  found  in  many  houses  and  in  their  pahs^ 
or  fortreHes»ihow  their  ability  in  woriuQg  in  wood*  and  ■• 
an  instance  that  they  have  profited  flrom  their  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  they  have  erected  neat  churches  of  wood, 
without  any  previous  instruction  from  Europeans,  on  the 
models  which  had  been  laid  before  thera.  The  foundation 
of  regular  colonies  has  given  a  new  stimulus  to  their  agri- 
cidtural  industrv'.  In  expectation  of  a  ready  market  for 
their  produce,  the  tribes  which  intuibit  the  oountiy  along 
the  Wanganui  river  have  greatly  increased  their  cnlthra- 
tion  of  potatoes,  maize,  and  sw  eet  potatoes,  and  this  is  pro- 
bably the  chief  reason  why  they  are  so  disinclined  to  giva 
up  trieir  lands  to  tlie  settlers  without  what  is  con.sidered 
by  the  New  Zealand  Company  lui  exorbitant  equivalent. 
Such  has  been  the  progress  of  civilization  among  the 
New  Zealanders  dunng  the  short  period  Vsat  a  few 
European  settlers  have  vended  among  them. 

Tmcru. — Auckland,  the  seat  of  the  goTcrnment  of  the 
colony,  is  built  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  harbour  ot 
Waitemata,  which  opens  into  the  Gulf  of  Shuursiki.  The 
harbour  has  sufficient  depth  for  vessels  of  considerable 
burthen.  The  town  stands  on  cliffs  of  sandstone  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  and  on  nearly  level  ground*  Screral  vol- 
canic  cones  rise  in  its  immediate  neighboniliood.  il  the 
base  of  which  are  hard  scorise,  fit  for  buildings  and  roads, 
and  easily  worked ;  the  sandstone  of  the  clilfs,  though  .soft, 
hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  also  a  good  building- 
material.  The  population  amoiuils  to  more  than  2000 
individuals:  a  bank  has  been  formed,  and  barracks  have 
been  built  of  scons.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  very 
judiciously  chosen,  as  H  is  ntuated  in  a  rart  of  the  kluid 
which  contains  a  laijger  proportion  of  cultivable  land  tbttl 
any  other ;  besides,  it  has  an  easy  communication  with  alt 
the  countries  both  to  the  north  and  to  the  south.  An  easy 
communication  with  the  Bay  of  Islands  by  laud  through 
Kaipara  cati  be  efl'ectcd  in  five  days  even  now.  From  tne 
harbour  of  Manukau,  situated  on  the  western  shores  of  the 
island,  it  is  only  sepaiated  by  a  short  portage  and  tho 
place  where  the  Kaipara  river  becomes  navigable  for 
Boats  is  only  about  12  miles  distant.  The  water-commu- 
nication is  here  prolnnijed  throus:h  the  n-stuar)' of  Kaipara, 
and  the  navigalile  jiorlion  of  the  Wairoa  river,  to  the 
centre  of  the  widi  st  j)iirt  of  the  northern  peninsula.  The 
communication  with  the  countries  south  of  the  town  by 
meaaa  of  Shouraki  Gulf  and  the  liver  Waiho  or  Thames  u 
equally  easy.  Where  this  liver  ceases  to  be  navigable  for 
boats,  a  portage  over  nearlv  level  land,  and  not  more  than 
about  12  miles,  leads  to  the  river  Waikato,  which  issues 
from  Lake  Taupo.  and  to  its  tributary  the  Waipa  river. 
Many  of  the  Kus,'lish,  who  settled  u:i  the  island  before  the 
foundation  of  the  colony,  reside  in  the  harbours  north  of 
Auckland,  and  a  great  number  of  small  coasting-vesseb 
already  visit  Auckland,  though  hardly  three  yean  havo 
elapsed  rinee  its  foundation. 

Wellington,  the  principal  settlement  of  the  New  Zea- 
land Comi)any,  is  on  the  shores  nl  Port  Nicholson.  This 
harbour,  as  already  stated,  is  sunoiindLd  by  mountains, 
except  at  the  alluvial  tract  through  which  tne  river  Hutt 
or  Eritonga  reaches  the  wa.  These  mountains  rise  abruptly 
from  the  water's  edge,  except  in  the  moit  eouth-westeni 
comer  <a  the  harlwur,  where  a  strip  of  flit  land  extends  at 
their  base,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  broad  and  two  milei 
long,  the  soil  of  which  is  ct)mposed  of  sand,  shells,  shingle, 
and  ve.^i-fable  <'arth.  On  this  flat  ground,  which  surround.s 
that  portion  of  Port  Nicholson  called  I.^mbton  Harbour, 
the  town  of  Wellington  has  been  built.  It  extends  abotlC 
two  miles  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  round  the  harbour. 
The  flat  ground  not  being  eoneidefed  snfficient  for  the 
town,  the  hills  south  of  it  were  included.  As  these  hills  are 
generally  too  steep  to  build  on,  only  the  more  convenient 
parts  w  ere  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  thus  the  most  dis- 
tant points  of  the  town  are  nearly  four  miles  from  the  har- 
bour. The  harbour  is  safe,  and  has'goodlM^dingHpOund.The 
town  and  adjacent  country  contain  a  population  of  about 
4O0O  individuals,  but  it  can  hardly  be  expected  tint  it  win 
incream  much,  as  its  communication  with  t)u-  countries 
winch  have  been  settled  can  only  be  effected  over  high 
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•ad  lleep  hills  or  by  sea ;  and  the  latter  mode  ii  M  dan- 
gerous and  laborious  w  the  fint  is  difficult,  on  Moouat  of 
the  continual  gilei  which  prevail  in  Cook^  Strait,  and  the 
heavy  swell  ol'thc  sen  v.hiih  these  pales  pro<luce. 

Tavai  Fociuimmoo. — This  i.-land,  wbieli  is  alb<)  called 
South  New  Zealand,  is  M  parated  from  Eaheinomauwe  by 
Cook's  Strait.  It  extends  tVum  40°  25' to  4(>*'4(y,and,  if 
fltuait^  Ifland  is  included,  t )  4r  2af  S.  lat.,  and  lies  be- 
tween 166"  and  174*'  2ff  E.  long.  It  contains,  according 
to  a  rough  estimate,  about  50,000  square  miln,  and  u 
nearly  as  large  as  England,  exclusive  of  Wales. 

The  interior  of  this  large  island  is  not  known.  Seen 
tnok  the  lee,  m  chain  of  apparently  uninterrupted  moun- 
tains is  ohaerred  at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  and  hence 
it  has  been  snppoied  thi^  the  island  is  traversed  by  a 
mountain-range  which  rises  above  the  limits  of  pcrpetiial 
snow,  and  that  it  falls  olF  towards  the  coast  on  buth  sides, 
so  as  to  leave  a  little  land  suited  for  agricultunil  jnirtuix  s. 
Dicffenbachhowever.on  the  information  of  some  Euro^ieans 
and  natives^  thinha  that  the  mountains  form  coast-ndges 
which  cndoae  a  sort  of  table-land  in  the  interior.  It  ap- 
pears that  this  idea  has  been  suggested  by  the  structure  of 
the  most  northern  district  of  the  island,  which  terminates 
on  Cook's  Strait  with  three  extensive  masses  of  high  moun- 
tain-rock, with  valleys  between  them,  which,  considering 
the  wide  masses  of  rocks  that  enclose  them,  must  be  called 
nanow.  The  mountains,  even  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  shores,  rise  to  3000  feet,  and  fiuther  inland  they  attain 
a  much  greater  elevation.  The  highest  of  these  ranges 
seems  to  be  the  western,  which  fills  up  the  whole  co>.intry 
west  of  Tasman's  Bay,  and  falls  off  with  a  steep  di  eH\  ity 
to  Massacre  Bay.  In  the  centre  of  it  stands  Mount  A 1 1  h u r, 
which  is  always  oorered  with  snow,  and  probably  rises 
8000  ftet  abofe  flie  sea-level.  It  is  divided  from  the  cen- 
tral mass  by  a  narrow  depression,  extending,  as  it  appears,  far 
inland,  but  we  have  no  information  on  the  last-mentioned 
point.  Tills  depression  is  not  a  plain,  but  is  traversed  by 
several  ridges  of  high  and  steep  hills  running  in  the  direction 
of  the  island  from  soutli-west  to  north-east.  The  lower 
tracts  between  thoe  hills  are  in  some  jpkoes  eztensiTe, 
and  dnined  by  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Waimea  is  tiie 
h^gest.  The  country  is  almost  entirely  covered  with 
wood;  but  as  the  land  possesses  a  considerable  dej^ree  of 
ftfUfity,  the  New  Zealand  Company  have  established  here 
a  settlement,  and  built  the  town  of  Nelson,  which  appears 
to  be  in  a  more  thiiving  stale  ttiaa  the  oner  eettlancnta 
of  the  Company. 

The  central  mass  of  mountains  is  called  Pelonts  TUdge, 
and  occupies  the  whole  country  between  Tasman's  Bay  and 
Cloudy  Bay.  It  terminates  on  the  shores  of  the  strait  in 
three  proiecting  peninsulas,  which  enclone  two  very  long 
inlets.  Admiralty  Bay  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound,  in 
which  several  safe  anchorages  are  found,  well  protected 
against  all  winds,  as  the  surrounding  mountains  rise  to  an 
elevation  of  from  2000  to  3000  feet.  The  sides  of  the 
mountains  are  either  entirely  bare  or  covered  with  wood. 
In  some  places  they  are  overgrown  with  fern.  As  llie 
mountains  generally  rise  from  the  water's  edge  with  a  steep 
ascent,  only  a  few  places  of  small  extent  occur  near  the 
shares,  on  the  sTones  or  in  the  ravines,  which  are  fit  for 
cultivation.  On  the  ertvt  side  of  this  mass  is  an  indenta- 
tion, which  constitutes  tlie  harhour  ol"  Underwood.  This 

Cort  is  a  deep  inlet  formed  by  hills,  from  which  numerous 
uttretses  run  out  towards  the  sea  and  form  as  many  small 
OOives,  in  which  vessels  find  good  shelter.  Port  Under- 
wood opens  to  the  south-west  mto  Cook's  Strait,  and  is  &e- 
quently  resorted  to  by  whalinr  veaaels. 

South  of  Port  Underwood  the  mountains  run  inland,  and 
give  way  to  a  wide  depression,  which  extends  along  the 
shores  of  Cloudy  Bay  to  tlie  vieniity  (4'  (':ipi'  ("anii)l)ell. 
This  elevated  cape  is  tlie  termination  of  tiie  eastern  range 
of  mountains,  which  is  e^Qed  Kai  Koura,  and  is  covered 
with  snow  near^  all  the  year  louad.  The  surliace  of  the 
eountry  between  Fort  Uoaerwood  and  Cape  Ckmpbell  is 
comparatively  level,  and  drained  by  several  small  rivers, 
among  which  the  largest  is  the  Wairao.  which  has  a  bar  at 
its  entrance.  The  amount  of  level  laud  seems  to  be  largest 
in  the  neighbouriiood  of  this  river,  and  the  surface  of  thit 
whole  district  bcoreicd  alternately  with  fern  and  dnaqis 
of  high  trees. 

That  part  of  Tavai  Poenammoo  which  borders  on  Cook's 
Btnut  wa-s,  even  thirty  )  ears  ago.  tlie  only  portion  of  the 
illand  whidi  was  inhabited  by  natives.    Several  small 


tribes  arc  settled  on  the  larger  inlets  and  the  open  bi9% 
where  they  cultivate  the  smwll  level  baets  near  toe  ahoMk 
and  smaller  patches  rituated  in  the  ravines.  The  wlufle 

native  population  of  this  district  docs  not  exceed  l.'VOO. 
The  whole  western  coast  is  uninhabited.  For  more  than 
twenty  \  ears  it  was  visited  by  many  sealers,  but  tliey  ne  .  e- 
met  with  any  inhabitants.  The  circumstance  of  the  »eait 
being  so  abundant  proves  clearly  that  the  coast  was  unin- 
habited ;  and  as  no  settlement  has  been  made  th«re.  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  last  twelve  years  the  seals  have  io- 
creasod. 

We  have  no  account  of  the  west  coa^t,  except  what  we 
learn  from  Cook.  He  says  that '  on  this  coast,  from  Cap^e 
Farewell  to  41"  30*  S.  lat^  there  is  a  nanow  riiidf  e  of  hills 
that  rises  directly  from  the  sea  and  is  covered  with  vraod; 
close  behind  these  hills  are  the  mountains,  extending  in  x 
ridge  of  stupendous  hei-jht,  and  consisting  of  rocks  thit 
arc  totally  barren  and  naked,  except  where  they  are  covcrrd 
with  snow,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  large  patches  upoa 
many  parts  of  them,  and  has  probably  lain  time  ever  mm 
the  creation  of  the  world,  A  pronect  aum  nide,  craggy, 
and  desolate  than  tins  eovntiy  anbrds  from  a  diafanee  st 
sea  cannot  poaribly  be  conceived ;  for  as  Tar  inland  as  tb« 
eye  can  reach,  nothing  appears  but  the  summits  of  rocks, 
wliieh  stand  so  near  together,  that  instead  of  valleys  there 
are  only  fissures  between  them.'  From  41"  30^  to  42^  ^ 
the  country  has  a  somewhat  better  aqieet.  It  rises  indeed 
into  bilU  immediately  from  the  sea ;  but  these  lulls  an 
well  wooded,  and  the  chain  of  high  mountains  seems  ts 
!)e  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  shores,  and  their  summib 
appear  to  be  at  greater  distances  from  one  another.  Prom 
42'*  8'  to  44°  20^ the  mountains  lie  still  farther  inland,  ami 
the  searooast  consists  of  woody  hills  and  valleys  of  variow 
height  and  extent,  and  has  the  appearance  of  fertility. 
Many  of  the  valleys  form  plains  of  considerable  extent : 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  ground  is  swampy,  arJ 
intersected  with  pools.  But  farther  south, between  44' '3' 
and  45"  S.  lat.,  a  high  craggy  mountainous  range  appm< 
again  at  a  short  distance  Irom  tlie  shores,  and  sends  larfc 
masses  to  the  aea,  where  they  terminate  near  the  water 
with  precipitous  rochs.  All  the  indentations  of  this  eosit. 
which  arc  numerous,  are  open  to  the  westerly  winds  and 
the  swell  of  the  sea,  except  Miiiord  Haven  (44°  Jt/  S.  ULi, 
which  ia  said  to  be  vary  fine;  but  «a  have  noieeaoat 
of  it 

The  south-western  extremity  of  Tavai  Poenamaoo  ii 
bounded  by  elevated  chalky  cliSs,  which  are  interested 
by  numerous  narrow  arms  of  the  sea.  These  inlets  afford 

safe  anchorage  to  shipping  from  ever)'  wind.  The  pnn 
cipal  of  these  ports  are  called  Dusky  Bay,  Preservation 
Harbour,  and  Chalky  Hfiy. 

The  most  southern  part  of  Tavai  Poenammoo  it  the 
widest  part,  and  in  some  maps  and  duuis  an  extensive  bsj 
ia  laid  down  extending  about  20  miles  inland,  and  't 
it  is  said  to  be  surrounded  by  an  extensive  level  trad, 
which  runs  above  a  hundred  miles  inland,  and  is  covered 
with  ttic  finest  forests.  But  the  accuracy  of  this  accoust 
has  been  doubted  on  good  grounds.  It  is  however  ec^ 
tain  that  no  high  mountains  are  observed  from  the  se^ 
and  that  a  great  part  of  it  Is  wooded.  Ihia  emnpaia* 
tively  level  tract,  which  is  moderately  elevated  above 
the  sea,  continues  esstward  to  Port  Otako.  It  bu 
not  been  aaeertaintd  if  nativca  are  met  with  on  tlm 
tract. 

There  is  a  niAiTC  tribe  at  Port  Otako  (near  4<J"  S.  laL), 
which  thir^  yearn  ago  inhabited  the  shores  of  Cook'sStiait, 
but  an  unsocoessftiTwar  with  a  neighbouring  tritw  oon- 

pellod  thetn  to  abandon  their  native  countr)',  and  th<y 
settled  at  Port  Otako.  This  is  an  inlet  of  the  se-a,  running 
in  a  west-south-west  direction  about  nine  miles  ;  it  is  vrefl 
sheltered  by  highlands.  The  entrance  has  a  bar  acrae^ 
with  three  iathoms  and  a  half  of  water.  Within  the  faai>- 
hour  it  deefeaa  to  nine  flUhoma.  A  moderate-sized  nvrr 
falls  hito  the  most  western  comer  of  the  bay ;  and  in  the 
low  country  on  its  banks  tlie  natives  have  their  planta> 
tions.    Their  number  does  not  exceed  12U0. 

North  of  Port  Otako  high  land  and  a  bold  coast  extendi 
to  Banks  Peninsula.  The  country  has  not  been  visitec^ 
bat  according  to  the  natives  there  u  a  large  lake  in-and  ai 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  near  which  talc  aboundi^ 
which  was  formerly  used  by  all  the  tribes  in  the  manufae* 
(ure  of  some  of  their  weapons.  This  lake  is  called  Tawai 
Poenammoo,  or  the  Water  of  the.Green  Tale,  and  fiomi! 
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tttiriiote  blaiid  has  derived  iti  name.   No  high  aoun- 
tetni  appear  from  the  sea  in  these  parts. 
Banks  Peninsula  was  considered  by  Cook  as  ta  ttltnd, 

but  some  years  since  it  was  diacoveri-d  that  it  i>  joined  to 
the  main  by  a  low  neck  ol'  land.  It  lias  an  oval  torm,  and 
>s  nearly  70  miles  in  circumference.  The  surface  is  very- 
irregular  mod  hilly,  and  some  of  the  hills  ure  visible  at  sea 
from  a  distance  of  40  miles.  The  higher  parts  are  barren, 
but  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  are  well  wooded  and  the 
soil  is  favourable  to  vegetation.  It  possesses  two  harbours. 
Tho  most  capacious,  called  Akiiroa,  is  near  tho  eastern 
extremity'  of  the  peninsula;  it  has  sufficient  depth  for  larj^e 
Teasels,  is  easy  of  access,  and  well  sheltered.  On  the 
northem  ahorea  of  the  peninsula  ia  the  harbour  of  Toko- 
bbo,  wWeh  is  not  much  inrertor  to  that  of  Ahana.  Fensus 
Bay,  oxtcndin;:;  between  the  ])enins;\ila  and  the  mainland, 
is  shallow  and  not.  sale.  Tlie  eountry  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
buy  i!^  Ill  £;ent'rat  level,  and  rises  gn^ually  frODl  thO  shOK. 
In  these  parts  there  are  a  lew  natives. 

Some  distance  north  of  Banks  Pndaiula  the  nuNmtMns 
in  the  interior  of  the  island  beeoBM  visiblo  et  lea,  and 
north  of  LoolreTB«on>Bay  they  come  very  near  to  the 
sea,  until  they  terminate  at  Cape  Campbell.  Tt  is  the 
Kai-Koura  ranee,  which  rises  in  some  places  above  the 
snow-line.  The  shores  of  this  tract  arc  verj*  high  and 
rocky,  and  generally  there  is  no  beach  between  the  high 
ROnub  and  the  sea.  At  a  few  places  inlets  occur,  but 
Qiey  are  open,  and  not  well  sheltered  from  the  invailing 
south-east  winds.  The  best  harbour  is  in  Lookers-on-Bay, 
a  small  sestuary,  into  whieh  two  rivers  fall,  which  are  navi- 
gable some  miles  from  their  mouth.  The  land  round  the 
harbour  rises  gently  ftom  tho  Then  an  aftwna- 
tives. 

Opposite  the  southern  extremity  of  Tavai  Poenaromoo 
lies  Stewart's  Island.  The  strait  which  separates  it  from  the 
mainland  was  discovered  in  1816  by  Stewart,  a  captain  of 
a  sealing  vessel,  and  called  Foveaux  Strait.  This  strait  is 
alMut  40  miles  long  and  12  wide  on  an  average.  It  is  very 
dangerous  on  account  of  numerous  rocks  vrhich  arc  di&- 
perwd  over  it,  espeeially  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
atrait.  Stewart* a  luud  has  nearly  the  form  of  an  equilateral 
triangle,  and  measures  in  its  greatest  length  and  width 
about  40  miles.  The  coast  is  generally  rocky  and  high. 
Alontf  the  western  coast  it  has  only  anchorage  under  the 
lee  of  some  small  islands,  but  on  the  northern  shores  there 
are  some  small  bays  which  aflbrd  good  anchorage.  The 
soatb-cautem  shore  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  on  the 
globe,  called  Pegasus  or  Southern  Port  At  its  entrance 
are  two  islands,  which  divide  it  into  three  channels,  and 
each  of  them  is  deep  enough  t9  admit  large  vessels.  The 
inland  i^  rather  mountaiiiouK  than  hilly,  and  is  almost 
covered  witli  forests,  which  contain  abundance  of  ship- 
timber.  Between  the  hills  there  are  many  fine  valleys  and 
some  plaina  of  modcmte  extent,  whose  soil  is  stated  to  be 
Igood  and  fit  for  euMvation.  llie  harbours  were  once  the 
r»  sort  of  many  sealing  vessels,  and  at  that  period  there  was 
u  small  European  settlement,  where  potatoes  and  other 
vegetables  were  cvdtivated  with  suceesa  ;  but  since  this 
branch  of  ii.vlustry  has  been  abandoned,  the  set^en  have 
the  island  and  returned  ioBydotJ,  Sonw  nniul  TOMIs 
have  been  built  in  Port  PegMus. 

(Cook'i  Tkne  Voffaga;  Nicholas's  Fommv  to  Hno 
Zealand ;  Cruise's  Journal  n/  a  T -n  Months  Residence  in 
New  Zealand;  Ellis's  I'oiyrusian  Researches:  Polack's 
AV«7  Zealand,  b^ing  a  narrative  of  travels  and  adventures, 
&c. ;  Dieffenbach's  Travels  in  New  Zealand ;  Wood's 
Twelve  Months  in  Wellington,  Port  Nichulson  ;  Hay's 
*  Notices  on  New  Zealand,'  u  London  QtograohicQl  Jour- 
mat,  vol.  it. ;  and  John  Axtowsniai^  Hap  ^tk$  Colony  qf 
iffw  Zealand,  1843.) 

ZEBRA.   [HoBSB,  p.  314.] 

SBCHABi'AB.  or  ZAI3HARI'AS  (rm3\;  LXX„  lbi. 

Sipiac),  the  ton  of  Bereehiah,  the  son  of  Iddo,  was  one  of 
e  twelve  ndnor  Hebrew  prophets.  He  was  contem- 
porary niih  Hagi^tt,  and  prophesied  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
Duilding  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  His  first  prophecy 
is  dated  in  the  eightli  month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius 
(Hystaspcs),  just  two  months  later  than  the  first  jiroplu  ey 
of  Haggai  (b.c.  &2U-519 ;  chap,  i.,  ver.  1).  He  is  mentioned 
in  conjunction  with  Ilaggai  in  ttw  Book  of  Ezra  (v.  I ; 
vi.  141«  whorak  •eeoiding  to  »  common  Hebrew  usage,  he 
li«]lMth«  MNiaridto.  Wt  iMm  ftom  the  tbove  pas 


sages  in  Bufttt  that  the  nboilding  of  the  Temj^  iriiieh 
had  beon  m^ondedflw  two  veais  through  the  oonoHlkm 
of  the  Syrians,  was  resonedm  the  MNSond  year  of  Dariua, 

in  consequence  of  the  exhortations  of  the  prophets  Haggai 
and  Zeeliariah  ;  a  decree  was  obtained  from  Dariua  to  for- 
ward the  work  ;  '  And  the  eldcr^t  of  the  .lews  bnikled,  and 
they  prospered  through  the  prophesving  of  Ilaggai  the 
prophet  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo.*  Of  Zechariati's 
personal  histoiy  oothing  more  ia  knowiii  azeept  that  he 
was  a  youn^  man  when  he  was  caHed  to  the  prophetic 

office,  and  this  circumstance  confirms  the  internal  evidence 
of  the  book  itself,  to  sliuw  ihni  Ins  niuustry  extended  over 
a  considerahle  space  of  time.  The  idea  that  he  was  the 
martyr  mentioned  in  Matthew  xxiii.  35,  seems  quite  un- 
founded. The  person  there  meant  is  evidently  Zechariah 
the  son  of  JelMuada,  whose  martyrdom,  under  the  eireunH 
stMces  referred  to  in  the  passage  of  Matthew,  is  related  in 
2  Chronic/'  ';,  xxiv.  20,  21,  tiiough  in  Matthew  he  is  called 
the  son  of  Barachias.  probably  bv  the  error  of  a  tran- 
scriber, who  supposed  him  to  bs  tha  aano  pcnon  as  the 
prophet  Zochanah. 

llie  Book  of  Zeeliariah  divides  itself  naturally  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  (ohapa.  i^viiL)  is  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  Jews  in  rebuilding  the  Temple, 
by  exhortations  and  by  promises,  both  direct  and  symboli- 
cal. The  remainder  ot  the  buuk  chaps,  ix.-xiv.)  contains 
predictions  relating  to  the  whole  future  course  of  time, 
and  more  especially  to  the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire 
by  Alexander;  the  Bucce&iful  revolt  of  the  Jews  undet 
the  Maccabees  from  the  Greek  kings  of  Syria  (chap, 
ix,  x.) ;  the  rejection  of  the  Messiah  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  .Jeni!>alcm  chaji.  xi,) ;  and  the  conversion  and 
restoration  of  the  Jews,  and  the  destruction  of  their  enemies 
in  the  last  days  (chaps.  xii.-xiv.~).  It  is  agreed  by  almost 
all  commentators  that  much  of  the  latter  part  of  this  pro- 
phecy is  still  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  genuineness  of  the  second  part  Cchaps.  ix.-xiv.)  of  tlie 
Book  of  Zechariah  has  l>een  questioned,  out  upon  grounds 
so  slight,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  those  who  desire  to 
investigate  the  subject  to  the  works  mentioned  below.  The 
onlv  argument  worth  noticing  is  drawn  from  a  diversity  of 
stvlie»  which  can  easi  iy  be  explained  by  the  diiferent  periods 
of  life  at  wMeh  the  prophet  wrote  tba  two  jportkwa  of  hia 
book.  The  genuineness  and  canonical  aiunori!^  of  tha 
book  are  otherwise  undisputed. 

Bishop  Lowth  remarks  on  the  style  of  Zechariah,  that 
the  neater  part  of  his  prophecy  is  prosaic :  *  Towards  the 
coneMBdon  of  the  prophe^  these  are  some  poetical  paa- 
sa^es,  and  those  liigtuy  ornamented ;  they  are  alio  per- 
spicuous, oonsderinff  that  they  are  the  production  of  the 
most  obscure  of  all  the  prophetic  writers.*  The  obscurity  of 
Z:>chariah  is  found  chiefly  in  the  images  contained  in  the 
early  part  of  his  prophecy,  which  are  drawn  from  familiar 
objects,  describea  so  generally  as  to  leave  much  for  (he 
reader's  imagination  to  supply,  and  accompanied  only  by 
slight  hints  for  their  explanation,  and  aonctinea  left  alto- 
gether unexplained.  ▲  uit  of  eonuaeglataa  on  Ziahariah 
IS  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the  aaoood  voluma  of  Homals 
'Introduction.* 

(E.  F.  C.  Rosenmiiller,  Schnlia  in  Vetus  Teilamentttm, 
Proofin.  in  Zech. ;  Tlie  '  Introductions'  oC  EichhorUt  JahUt 
De  Wette,  and  Home.) 

ZEDOAKY.   [CuRctmA;  ZiifoittnucB«.] 

ZBEMAN,  REMI'GIUS,  a  clever  Dutch  marine  pointer, 
bom,  according  to  Pilkington  (ed.  1829),  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1612.  His  real  name  was  I^migius  Nooms,  but  he  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Zeeiuan,  says  Heineken,  from  his 
painting  pictures  of  marine  subjects^  he  was  tiowever  ori- 
ginally a  common  sailor  by  profession,  and  he  acquired 
this  name  probably  as  much  from  that  circunostance  as  his 
style  of  painting.  He  lived  some  years  in  Berlin,  where, 
in  the  royal  palaces,  there  are  many  ol  his  woiki;  there 
are  some  in  tiiis  country,  but  they  are  not  common.  There 
are  Ukewise  several  etchings  by  liirn  of  marine  subjects 
and  shipping.  He  died  in  the  latter  part  of  the  aevan- 
teenth  century. 

(Heineken,  NaekriekUn  von  KSm^torn  tmd  XmU 
sac hen  A 

ZKGVAIS.  or  SEGEltS,  HERCULES,  a  clever  Dutch 
landscape-painter  and  etcher,  of  Amsterdam,  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  remarkable  for  his  want  of  success.  Ha 
wasanainterof  great  ability  and  great  imagination;  soma 
of  Ua  laadioapaa  ailubit  ft  surprising  axtcHtoT  floontiy. 
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«ad  ««  Mt  off  lif  jndieiously  chosen  grronpR  of  trees  snd 

well-diTeraified  forej;rmin<!!?.  Tic  was  however  ven,-  un- 
•ucceasl'u]  in  disposinjj  oi'  his  jiictutes,  and  he  tried  liis 
fortune  in  etching,  but  in  this  brancli,  thout;h  equally 
clever,  he  was  equally  unfortunate.  He  at  last  tried  his 
utmost  upon  a  large  plate,  but  when  he  took  it  to  a  pub- 
Ufhw  tar  aaist  the  man  oStnA  him  merely  the  value  or 
Ow  eomwr  ftortt.  Tltis  eo  inoeiMed  Ze^ra,  that,  having 
to!d  the  printseller  lliat  the  day  would  come  when  each 
print  Ironi  it  would  be  worth  more  than  he  had  offered  for 
the  plate,  he  had  a  few  impressions  taken  from  it.  and  then 
destroyed  it.  His  prophecy  came  true,  for  even  in  Hou- 
braken's  time  a  print  from  that  plate  sold  for  sixteen 
ducat*.  Zegers,  broken-hearted  at  his  bad  fortune,  took 
to  drinking,  and,  in  returning  home  one  night  intoxicated, 
he  fell,  and  died  in  consequence  of  the  fall.  Houbrakcn, 
who  quotes  8.  van  Hoo^traten  in  his  account  of  Zepers, 
states  that  he  cannot  give  either  the  year  of  his  birth  or 
death;  in  Pilkington's  'Dictionaiy'  however  (ed.  1829) 
tiie  dates  1^  and  1675  respectively  are  given.  Zegers 
invented  a  method  of  printing  landscapes  in  colours  upon 
mUco,  but  his  invention  was  not  taken  up  by  any  one. 

(Houbraken,  Groote  Sehoubmrg, 

ZEGZEG.  [SooDAN.] 

ZEITOUNI  GULF.  Ik  ulieiitMalim  Sims  (k<Xtoc 
MfkMic  or  MaVttic^  is  tti  snn  of  the  ae*  eoniniaed  be- 
tween the  shores  of  Tliesnly  and  Fhods.  It  is  nine  miles 

lone  and  from  three  tO  WS  broad,  points  Anderas  and 
Echinus  beuit:;  considered  the  entrance.  Both  shores  are 
very  low,  and  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  the  coast  is  so  cut 
up  by  swamps  and  marshy  islands  as  to  be  quite  unde- 
finable:  the  land  appears  to  be  fast  gaining  on  the  sea. 
On  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  are  the  villages  of  Ayia 
Marina,  Btilidm,  the  monastery  of  Ayio  Gloanni,  and 
EchinoB.  Of  these  the  first  is  the  largest,  and  may  contain 
from  54)0  to  GOO  inhabitants  ;  the  latter,  which  is' little  in- 
ferior, has  considerable  Hellenic  remains;  a  large  portion 
of  the  northern  wall  is  still  perfect.  A  square  high  Ve- 
netiaa  tower  stands  near  the  village,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  militanr  post.  It  still  retains  its  antient  name. 
The  southern  more,  although  without  habitations,  has  its 
recommendation  in  the  majjnificent  scenery  of  Mount 
CEta,  and  the  historical  associations  connected  with  the 
name  of  niermopylff,  and  the  river  Sperchius,  now  called 
the  Hellada,  which  form  the  bounduy  of  the  new  king- 
dom of  Greece. 

The  whole  face  of  the  country  hereabouts  must  have 
undereone  a  considerable  change  since  the  days  of  I^oni- 
das.  [Lkomhas.]  Thermopylji' no  longer  ejrista  as  a  pass, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  hoi  could  not  be  identi- 

fied with  the  antient  place.  (HercM.,  vii.  198,  &c.)  Bel  \n  ten 
them  and  the  SperobinsisB  mile  of  ifaitarabie  land,  and  be- 
tween that  river  and  the  soothem  shores  of  the  gulf  there  are 
about  three  miles  of  the  same  open  couritry.  tlimi2;!i  towards 
flm  sen  it  becomes  very  marshy.  The  Speichiii's  luiw  di!»- 
ehaiges  itself  into  the  gulf  by  one  opening  alnnil  three 
miles  from  its  head,  and  is  ver}'  shallow  at  the  moutli, 
whieh  is  much  obetrooted  by  mud-banks,  with  only  ten  to 
twelve  inehes  of  water  over  them,  but  within  the  bar  sre 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  water;  the  sh«nm  within  its  banks 
nms  about  a  mile  an  hour.  Due  north  of  tlie  hot  springs 
is  the  only  place  where  the  river  is  fordable.  About  three 
miles  higher  up  (to  the  westward)  there  is  a  good  stune 
bridge,  at  the  northern  end  of  which  is  a  Turkish  guard, 
and  at  the  southern  a  Greek  guard. 

The  apings  of  Thermopylae  guh  out  of  the  rock  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  <Bta,  and  are  received  into  a  large  stone 
bwiint  where  they  present  the  appeaiance  of  ink.  Over- 
flowing this  basin,  they  disperse  themselves  over  a  consi- 
ilerable  space,  running  down  towaitls.  but  dissipated  and 
absorbed  previous  to  reaching,  the  Sperchius,  which  space 
is  rendered  very  conspicuous  bjT  ttie  widity  and  whiteness 
occasioned  by  the  water.  They  appear  to  be  strongly 
chalybeate,  and  to  contain  a  great  quantity  of  sulphur ; 
the  odour  which  they  emit  is  highly  offensive.  They  form 
small  fibrous  crystals  about  the  rushes  and  about  small 
pieces  of  wood  lying  in  their  track,  which  indicates  Ihne 
in  suspension.  The  chain  of  (Eta  is  of  limestone. 

A  little  east  of  the  springs  is  «  remtriokble  hi11oe1c,.and 
near  to  its  base  the  indications  of  the  deposited  soil  are 
plainly  discernible,  having  all  the  appearance  of  a  sea- 
DCach.  This  is  in  all  probability  the  spot  wtierc  Ihe  rem- 
umt  a!  the  Spattan  band  made  their  last  stand  aj^ost  the 


PerMUH  nnder  Xences.  To  the  weiAwnid  of  the  sprinfS  U 

a  most  maLrnifirent  mvine  with  cliffs  overfaan^ng  on  each 
side  to  the  bright  of  SOO  feet,  and  through  it  hickles  a 
small  stri/a!ii,  v.hicli.  in  winter,  appears  by  the  expanded 
watercourse  to  be  a  funous  torrent,  and  seems  to  be  the 
Asopns  of  the  Greek  writers.  Crossing  this,  the  p«th 
beg(ins  to  be  steep  and  difficult,  till  it  airivea  at  aoeoe 
antient  mins  (probably  Heraelea')  on  one  of  the  lower 
ridges  of  the  mountain,  about  12()nfeet  above  the  sea  ;  this 
is  the  fir%f  Greek  post.  The  ruad  across  (he  mountain  i» 
no'.v  Ire  iiiently  traversed,  as  the  Grceku  keep  a  larire  force 
on  Mount  CEta,  which  is  obliged  to  descend  mto  the  plains 
in  winter  on  aecomit  of  tiie  cmd.  The  path  is  however  of 
such  a  nature  that  no  horses  bnt  those  of  the  ooontiy, 
which  are  accustomed  to  such  roads,  eonid  travel  it. 

The  villages  of  Eehinos  and  Ayia  Marina  afford  small 
supplies  of  poultrj',  egg?i,  and  bread,  with  a  few  vegetables, 
and  occasionally  sheep  may  be  had. 

The  deepest 'water  in  the  gulf  is  fiileen  fatiioms ;  the 
bottom  regular,  and  of  a  stMr  Mne  mud.  There  b  ahnot 
two  feet  rise  and  fall  of  water,  wludi  appears  however  not 
to  be  a  regidar  tide,  but  to  depend  on  the  Strength  and 
duration  of  land  and  sea  breetes.  BntHcTOdotUS SSysthst 
it  takes  J)! ace  daily  (vii.  198). 

((jri<^nTi(il  Communieation.) 

ZEITZ  is  the  chief  town  of  a  circle,  m  the  govemmeM 
of  Mersebnrjp,  and  the  Prussian  province  of  tkxaaj.   It  is 

situated  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  countr}-,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  White  Elstcr,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridre. 
It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  high  hill,  and  accordingfr 
most  of  the  streets  arc  rather  steep.  It  is  surrounded  with 
a  wall  in  which  there  are  six  gates,  and  is  divided  into  the 
upper  md  the  lower  town.  Jiving  been  fibrmerhr  the  aest 
of  several  public  oilees,  H  has  several  good  btufdhici 
amonsr  which  are  a  beautiful  castle  called  the  Moritzhnrr 
formerly  the  re-'idence  of  the  princes  of  Saxc-Zeitz,  u:it 
churches,  and  a  lyeeum,  whith  has  a  iruod  library^  ' 
12,000  volumes,  and  many  MSS.  The  pul^lic  iribtitutioci 
and  schools  are  nnmerous ;  among  them  are,  two  girh 
schools,  an  orphan  asylum  with  a  schotd  of  induatiy,  as 
evening  and  Sunday  school,  in  which  tfie  l^dldren  eiB» 
ployed  in  the  manufactories  receive  instruction  gratui- 
tously from  live  to  eight  in  the  evening,  a  school  for  th« 
poor,  a  house  of  correction,  two  hospitals,  a  lunatic  asylum, 
and  several  public  offices.  The  number  of  inhabitants  b 
7700.  who  mamifhetun  ciHeos,  woollen  cloth,  leather,  and 
starch.  There  are  also  many  calico-nrinting'  offices, 
breweries,  distilleries,  and  potteries ;  and  tne  manufactures 
of  white  cotton  i;oods.  of  gloves,  and  silk  ribbons  are  re "t 
flourishing.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  derive  considerable 
nrofit  from  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens. 
Near  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  £lster,  there  is  a  fine 
peHr. 

The  antient  bishopric  of  Zeitz  was  formed  in  9C«  1  • 
Otho  I.,  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  WenJ^  > 
<"hristianily.  In  1:^29  the  bishop  and  his  cler-ry  r  - 
moved  to  Naumburg  as  a  more  agreeable  place 
residence,  and  the  bishopric  was  then  called  Naum- 
buig-Zeiti.  On  the  deatn  of  Julius  Pflu&  the  lait 
Roman  OsfhoUe  bnliop,  in  1804^  the  adndnutration  of 
the  bishopric  was  given  to  the  electoral  house  of 
Saxony.  Previous  to  this,  the  electorate  of  Saxony  had 
maintained  its  supremacy  and  right  of  patronage  over  thi' 
bishoprics  in  its  territory.  The  elector  4ohn  George  L 
bequeathed  by  his  will  (in  1(192)  the  bishopric  of  Nsinm- 
bui^-Zeiti  and  several  other  districts  to  his  youngest  son 
Montz  (Maurice).  He  was  the  founder  of  tne  collateral 
line  of  Saxe-Zeitz,  whieh  hee.ame  extinct  on  the  death  of 
his  sons  in  1718.  By  an  agreemei.t  made  in  1726.  the 
temporal  government  was  assigned  to  the  electoral  houw 
of  Saxony,  and  the  ecclesiastical  afflsirs  to  the  board  of  tbe 
Saxon  pnvy  council.  This  constitution  remained  till  IA13, 
when  the  bishopric  of  Naumburg-Zeitz,  with  the  esoqption 
of  a  tract  of  2<)  square  miles,  was  allotted  to  Prussia. 

(Brockhaus,  Cnnversaliojis  Lexicon;  J.  C.  Muller,  G^y 
eraphischstalis/iiich-tot>oi{r<ijihiitches  ff^Hrtertfuch  det 
Preussischen  Slaates  ;  F.  W.  Heidemann,  Tbyograyhifck- 
tUUittjtehet  fVirterbueh  der  Pnuttiwiun  Mmarckie.'^ , 

ZELATA.  [MB3RCA1V  Statis.] 

ZET.I.E,  ZET.L,  or  0ELLE,i8  a  town  in  the  principality 
of  I.iinebnrtr  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  situated  la 
V2"  ;r7'  N.  lat.  and  10"' 4'  E.  long.,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Fubse  with  the  navigable  Allar,  over  both  whicb 
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riTen  there  are  hridges,  in  a  low  sandy  country.  It  is 
tolerably  well  buill,  and  is  the  scat  of  the  supreme  court  of 
app«ai  for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  There  are  six 
muefacs  in  the  town,  and  the  puUiie  institutions  are  very 
muneiwie— (he  principal  m  an  •grieattnial  sootetjr,  a 
OMdieal  inslttiit&Mi,  a  sorgieal  school  with  an  anatomical 
theatre,  a  lying^-in  hospital,  a  government  stud  with  KM) 
rfallions,  a  workhouse,  an  orphan  a.syhim,  two  hospitals,  a 
lar^e  house  ot  ctineetion,  a  Bible  Socielv,  and  a  pym- 
wasiiim.  There  are  manufactures  of  hats,  linen,  woollen, 
tobacco,  and  gold  and  silver  articles.  The  town  has  a 
WMMiideniMe  tnde^  and  with  the  aaborbs,  which  are  ex- 
tensive, eontains,  inehdnifr  the  Kanison,  about  11,000 
inhabitants,  chiefly  luthrrans.  Zelle  was  formerly  the 
capital  of  a  ilnchv  belonsrinij  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of 
Brunswic  k,  winch  becoming  extinct  in  17t)6,  the  possession 
devolved  on  the  elector.  Un  the  west  side  of  the  town 
there  is  a  palace  with  a  Teiy  handsome  chapel,  which 
was  the  reaidenee  of  the  unfortunate  Oaiohae  Matilda, 
QiMettor]>enniai1r,riiter(ifGeotge  III.,  Anm  1772  till  her 
death  in  I77S.  A  small  mommwt  ersolad  to  bar  mmarj 

is  in  the  French  garden. 

I  (Stein ;  Cannabali ;  Brockhaus.'i 

ZELOTTI,  BATI  ISTA,  &  distinguished  Italian  painter, 
and  one  of  the  best  ot  the  native  painters  of  Verona,  where 
he  waa  bom  in  15S2.  He  waa  the  adiohur  of  Antonio 
Badile,  btttheisMid  IwVasait  to  have  itiKUed  also  sone 
time  with  Titian.  Zeloiti  was  the  rival  of  Paul  Veronese, 
at  Verona,  and  he  assisted  hitn  in  some  of  his  frescoes ;  he 
surpassed  him  as  a  practical  fresro-painter,  and  he  is  con- 
sidered by  some  to  have  been  superior  to  Paul,  both  in 
warmth  of  colouring  and  in  correctness  of  design,  but  he 
was  inferior  to  him  in  the  beautjr  of  his  heads,  and  in  the 
general  grace  and  Tarietjr  of  hu  eorapositions.  The  in- 
vention of  Zelotti  was  fertile,  and  his  compositions  ftill  of 
power,  but  his  reputation  was  always  below  his  merits, 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  be  in  ir  chiefly  employed  in 
fresco  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  or  at  the  villas  of 
noblemen,  whence  his  works  were  leas  seen  and  less  known 
than  they  deserved  to  be.  One  of  his  greatsat  works  is  at 
Cataio,  UMMi^  the  Tilla  of  the  Marquis  Obiizi,  now 
of  the  dnke  of  Modena,  where,  about  1570,  Zelotti  painted 
a  aeries  of  ftvsooes  illnstrating  the  services  of  the  Obizzi 
family.  He  painted  also  some  excellent  works  in  the 
cathedral  of  Vicenza,  which  have  been  mistaken  by  many 
for  works  of  Paul  Veronese.  Zelotti  died  abuut  lSi02, 
aller  a  life  of  much  labour  for  others,  but  little  profit  to 
himself. 

JYaaari,  Vit«  deT  Pitton,S-e.;  Ridolfi,  Lt  Ummglie 
FAHe.      ;  Dal  Pono,  Vite  ds*  Pittori,  <fc.  Feronen  ; 

Zanetti;  lAnzi.^i 

ZELTER,  CAKL-FRrEDRlCH,  bv  profession  an  archi- 
tect, or,  as  he  modestly  designated  himself,  a  niaster- 
imilder — ^though  somewhat  late  in  life  he  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  music — was  bom  at  Berlin,  in  1758.  His  edu- 
cation was  liberal,  for  he  was  instructed  not  only  in  what 
was  in  the  common  sense  of  the  term  useful,  but  also  in 
the  eletrant  arts.  At  the  ago  of  seventeen  he  was  articled 
to  his  latlier,  a  Saxon,  and  a  builder.  Alter  a  lons^  illness 
from  which  he  suffered  in  his  eig;htcenth  year,  an  extra- 
ordinanr  passion  for  music  suddenly  sprung  up  in  him ; 
but  as  his  time  waa  almost  wholly  occupied  In  his  profes- 
sional pursuits,  he  could  indulge  only  in  an  avtaing  in  his 
favourite  study.  In  1783,  having  completed  his  proba- 
linnary  architectural  drawins;,  he  was  admitted  asamaster- 
\  'lilder,  by  which  more  is  meant  in  Germany  than  in 
Kr.;riand.  And  now  for  the  first  time  he  received  instrm 
lions  in  counterpoint,  from  Fasch,  to  whom  he  acknow- 
ledges himself  indebted  for  whatever  merit  his  compositions 
possess.  He  also  diligently  attended  his  master's  singing 
academy,  a  goveimnent  estabHshment,  and  became  one. 
of  its  active  incmhi  i-*.  whereof,  in  1797,  Fasch  having 
become  aped  and  infirm,  he  took  the  management.  In 
1KI9  Zeiter  \mis  appointed,  by  the  kin^,  professor  of 
music  to  the  University  and  the  Royal  Institute  of  Berlin. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  same  year  too,  a  new  society 
wu  fbrmad  at  Berlin,  under  the  Title  of  i>ie  LiedtrtqfU 
(the  Vocal  Club),  and  Zeiter  was  named  the  president. 
This  was,  in  fact,  a  revival,  in  a  much  improved  form, 
of  th^guild  of  the  old  German  Meist<>r-S<inger,  and  is 
now  an  establishment  of  even  national  importHtice. 

Zeiter  died  in  1832.  His  compositions  are  spoken  of 
ktaiiklainitar  Oarawn  iRUna,llMNigh.«attitha  «» 


ception  of  one,  a  movement  of  which  is  printed  in  vol.  xi. 
of  the  //«rOTon»co«.  they  have  not  yet  reached  thiscountry. 
Judging  however  from  this  specimen,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  praise  baatowed  on  tnem  was  not  dictated  by  any 
partial  fealunf  ,  «r  othanma  hnpr^peily  beatowcd.  Bnt 
while  Ills  mnsieal  worits  teem  hmierto  to  haye  been  eon« 
lined  to  the  place  of  their  birth,  his  name  is  Ijccomc 
Umiliar  to  all  who  take  much  interest  in  German  literature. 
His  correspondence  with  (iiithe,  published  a  few  year? 
ago,  exhibits  him  as  a  philosophical,  acute  musical  critic  ; 
as  a  man  of  general  knowledge,  of  strong  mind,  and  refined 
taate;  and  me  friMMkhip  of  the  great  poet  with  whom  he 
was  in  soeh  constant  communication,  wfaieh  is  so  elearly 
evinced  in  Oothe's  lelters,  is  in  itself  a  guarantee  of  the 
intellectual  merits  of  him  who  enjoyed  the  intimau)'  and 
confidence  of  oim  Of  Hbm  most  eawbratod  panona  of  the 

present  a^e. 

( Harmrinioor},  xi. ;  SupnI.  to  3f(M.  Ztfrraiy,  ilL) 

ZEMBLA,  NOVA.  fNoVA  Zbcbla.] 

ZEMINDAR,  ft  Pnaua  word  wMeh  sigmf  ea  literally 

a  landholder.  The  word  was  introduced  into  Hindustan' 
by  the  Monammedans,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  office  to 
which  it  is  applied  ^vaj^  j  rcvious!^  in  existence  its  a  jiart 
of  the  system  of  villatje  organization  which  extends  through- 
out the  whole  of  Hindustan.  A  village  in  Hindustan  is 
not  simpi/  a.  collection  of  hooaea  smaller  tluuvthat  of  a 
town;  it  It  a  tract  of  country  eomprising  hundreds  (some* 
times  thousands)  of  acres  of  arable  and  waste  land,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  form  a  sort  of  corporation,  with  seve- 
ral officers,  each  of  whom  has  hin  distinct  duties.  The 
head  man  of  this  village  corporation  is  the  potail,  who  has 
at  his  command  the  village  poHoa.  A  number  of  villages 
form  a  diatriet,  which  is  laiger  oramidler  aooording  to  the 
number  mid  extent  of  the  Plages:  ^e  head  man  of  such 
a  district  is,  in  the  greater  part  of  Hindustan,  called  a  sr- 
imndar,  and  the  district  itself  a  zemindari.  The  chief 
business  ot  the  zemindar  is  to  collect  the  revenues  of  his 
district  for  the  government,  and,  that  he  may  do  this  effec- 
tually, the  police  of  the  district  is  under  his  control,  and 
ha  hmia  a  police-court.  As  head  of  the  dtstiict,  a  portion 
of  land  (Mii4tar)  is  assigned  to  Mm  aa  subaisteiiee;«11ow- 
ance,  which  is  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  his  district : 
as  collector  of  revenue,  he  Has  a  per-centage  upon  the 
aniuunt  collected.  Like  most  things  among  the  Hindus, 
both  the  subsistence-land  and  the  office  became  hereditarv. 
FW>m  the  office  however  the  zemindar  was  occasionally 
removed  by  the  government,  but  he  still  retained  his  land. 
As  the  semindar  maintained  a  dvil  feree  not  only  for  the 
collection  of  revenue,  but  for  the  protection  of  property 
and  the  preservation  of  the  peace,  his  power,  when  the 
district  wa^  larpc,  was  necessarily  great ;  and  in  disturbed 
times  he  occasionally  maintained  troops  and  exerciseci 
authority  little  less  than  regal.  Thus,  tnough  he  was  not 
officially  invested  either  wi&  military  or  judicial  powers, 
he  fVequently  exercised  boUi.  Thacoatom  of  sul)-renting 
the  zemindaries  had  become  common  under  the  Moham- 
medan government  previous  to  British  interference  with  it. 
The  zemindars  transferred  to  their  farmers  their  almost  uiv> 
restricted  powers  of  collection,  and  much  oppression  wa.* 
exercised,  the  farmers  frequently  either  disregarding  the 
engagements  which  had  been  entered  into  with  the  cut 
tivatora  of  the  wuX  [RvoTs],  or  increasing  the  rent  wUeb 
by  established  usage  they  were  bound  to  pay. 

This  account  of  the  zemindars  applies  to  such  of  th(> 
stales  of  Hindustan  as  are  still  independent  of  the  Briti-li 
>rovernment;  but  in  the  r.emindaric>  whndi  had  fallen  into 
the  possession  of  the  East  India  Company,  a  cha!l^'^  ■  i  i  the 
collection  of  the  revenue  was  made  under  Warren  Hast- 
ings, in  1772,  when  the  semindarieawere  let  to  the  highest 
biditer  for  a  term  of  yaaia.  the  apaaiiidaj  in  possession 
howoTer  being  prefened  when  he  offined  terms  which 
were  deemed  reasonable.  In  most  instances  more  was 
offered  than  could  be  collected,  and  the  system  proved  to 
be  ruinous  to  tim  Moindan  and  dimdvaiitageoaa  to  the 
Company. 

At  length  a  permaaaol  aaltlement  was  made  with  the 
lemindais,  during  the  govemmant  of  Lord  CorawaUts,  in 
1701,  bat  was  not  completely  carried  out  till  17B8.  forming. 

as  it  did,  a  part  of  the  great  financial  and  judicial  reforms 
introduced  by  him.  The  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  govern- 
ment was  settled  at  a  fixed  rate,  in  tlie  first  instance  for  a 
term  of  ten  vears,  but  this  was  to  be  rendered  permanent 
if  saaotiooaa  \j  the  authorities  in  Bnglaa4.  Theiemitt 
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d«n  were  raei^fniMd  as  proprietors  or  the  Nil,  axid  thus 
have  become  in  fact,  under  the  British  gofwaBMiiU  wlMt 
they  had  not  been  before,  nor  are  yet,  under  the  native 
governments,  landed  proprietors  of  the  zcminfiari.  The 
zemindar  may  dispose  of  the  lands  as  he  tliinks  fit,  and 
the  govemment  does  not  interfere,  so  long  as  the  lax  is 
paid.  The  great  lenundars  generally  luiderlet  tlieir  ter- 
ritoriMb  and  ute  in  the  «tties  in  splendid  manaiona ;  while 
tlM  amaller  zemindan,  as  well  as  the  farmera  of  the  great 
Mtnindaries,  live  in  the  country-towns,  general^  in 
dingy  brick  liaildlnc:-;,  which  look  like  deserted  English 
manor-honseji.  Wlien  they  go  aljroad  however,  on  occa- 
sions of  state,  they  exhibit,  in  their  trains  of  servants  and 
aptendid  tn^pbga,  the  aigna  of  great  wealth.  The  laad 
to  divided  tythem  into  a  niniber  of  small  holdinga,  aod 
the  cultivators  are  oil  en  nudt^tenled  ytrv  high. 

(Mills  History  nf  BritiA  India^  bv  Wilson ;  Malcolm's 
Central  India;  Jones,  On  Rent;  Heber's  Joumul  of  a 
Journey  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India  in  1824-5.) 

ZEMLIN.  [Suitnf.] 

ZEMNI,  a  name  for  the  Btind  Ratmok  {Hut  tyfhlut. 
Pall.).  [Muiuo«,  p.  516.] 

7F.XA1DA,  the  name  pven  by  the  Prince  of  Canino 
and  Musipnano  to  a  penus  of  Columbid.*,  placed  by  Mr. 
O.  R.  Gray  in  the  subfamily  Gourince. 

Example,  Zenuida  amabdit,  Bonap.,  Am,  Om„  pi.  17, 
f.2. 

ZEND  (or,  aa  tzaiueiibcd  in  Saoscritt^wuia)  aeema  to 
be  Ihe  antient  Paraee  word  for  *book,*  and  to  have  been 

specially  applied  to  the  volume  of  ZuroasterV  sacred 
writin<^  in  the  tjanie  way  as  we  use  (he  word  Bible. 
^Burnouf,  Comm.,  p.  16.)  It  wius  lirst  applied  by  Anquetil 
to  the  language  in  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  rarsees  are 
written,  and  in  thia  aenae  it  ha*  been  geacnUy  adopted 
thraugliout  Europe. 

The  Zend  lanj^ua^e  belongs  to  the  Median  branch  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  family  of  languages.  The  radicals  of  wliich 
it  is  composed  are  classified  in  the  folluwing  manner  by 
Bumouf.    {Comm.,  p.  28.) 

1.  Zend  radicals  which  almost  exclusively  belong  to  the 
langaajfpe  of  the  Vedaa,  or  the  moat  antient  dialect  of 
Sanscrit,  which  are  very  scarce  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
but  of  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Teutonic  lan- 
guages. 

2.  Zend  radicals  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  classical 
Sanscrit, tiul which  are  suppoaedto  lunre  once  belont;ed  to 
tliat  language  from  their  beii^  MMtnred  in  the  DhAtu- 
Flfha,  or  gramnatieal  lifts  ofysiba]  lootst  thtonameroas 

class  is  scarce  in  the  antient  langua^^es  of  Europe. 

3.  Zend  radicaia  which  belonj^  to  all  the  periods  of 
Sanscrit  literature,  and  are  common  to  the  Cireek,  Latin, 
Teutonic,  Slavonic,  and  Celtic  languages ;  this  class  is  by 
tir  more  numerous  than  the  otheis,  and  aaeiiiB  to  fima  tlie 
gsimal  stock  of  aU  the  abovo-nsaisd  Itagosgss. 

4.  Zend  ladieab  wMdi  cannot  be  tiaecd  to  uv  known 
radical  in  the  Indo-Germ&nic  lanc^uages,  but  which  are  to 
be  met  with  in  the  modern  Persian. 

The  first  of  these  classes  of  Zend  radicals  c-talilislies  at 
once  the  high  antiquity  of  the  language  in  which  Zoroaster 
wrote  his  books.  There  are  however,  even  now,  men  of 
great  authority  in  Oriental  litemtaia  who  think  that  the 
whole  of  tiie  language  ia  aa  invention  of  Pkraee  priests, 
and  th:d  it  never  had  an  historical  existence.  Sir  VVilliam 
Jones  was  inclined  to  adopt  this  opinion,  more  from  the 
little  trust  he  placed  in  Anquetil  du  Perron  than  from  a 
due  and  mature  consideration  of  the  Question.  After  the 
elaborate  investigation  of  the  Zend  language  by  Bopp 
^Vtrgleichende  Grammaiik),  £.  Bumouf  {Commentatre 
tmr  S  Yapna),  THask  (Ueber  dae  Alter  und  die  Kehtheit  der 
Zmdtprache),  and  Bohlen  (De  Originr  Lminifr'  '/.^>i4ie<p), 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  its  autliealicity  and  an- 
tiouity. 

Tlie  characters  which  are  employed  in  writing  Zend 
seem  to  be  onlv  another  kind  of  Penlovi  lettcfs.  Thia  ia  the 
opinion  of  Eralcine  and  Raak,  auUiorities  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  overthrow  the  statements  of  Anquetil  and  Kopp, 
who  assitrn  to  the  Zend  alphabe  t  an  antiquity  far  beyond 
reasonable  limib,.  The  characters  are  undoubtedly  of 
Semitic  origin,  and  cannot  be  anterior  to  the  Sassanide. 
They  are  written  from  right  to  left.  The  Academy  of 
Berlin  have  a  fount  of  Zend  types,  finmed  on  tlic  diaino- 
ters  in  the  Veodidnd  Bade,  putdiiiNd  in  ttthsgnvh  by 
E.  BuxnooC 


ZEND-AVESTA«  or  the  'living  word,*  is  the  name  m 
the  aaered  books  of  the  Parse es,  which  are  usually  attri 
bated  to  Zoroaster.   [Zoro.^ster.]   Thev  were  supposed 

to  contain  the  original  precepts  and  laws  framed  by 
Zoroaster,  and  consisted  of  twenty  sections,  entitled  nas  kat 

or  '  nosk,'  acconling  to  Anquetil),  of  which  we  posses*  only 
the  twentieth,  which  liaa  been  partly  translated  by  Aa 
nuetil  du  Perron,  «ad  wMeh  is  by  the  Partees  callra  the 

Vendidad.  However,  even  this  work  cannot  safely  l>e  sa- 
cribed  to  Zoroaster ;  it  may  contain  some  fragments  of  his 
doctrines,  but  it  cannot  possil)ly  lielong  to  a  period  anterior 
to  the  Sasaanidae.    It  is  distinctly  stated  (Malcolm,  vol.  i., 

f».  5(X))  that  the  sacred  writings  of  Zoroaster  were  entirely 
ost  during  the  period  which  el^MCd  between  the  conquest 
of  Peiaia  by  Alexander  and  tiie  deration  to  the  throne  ot 
Artaxerxes,  or  Ardeshir,  the  first  king  of  the  Sassaniaa 
dynasty ;  for  when  this  prince  restored  the  empire,  be 
could  only  collect  fragments  of  them  from  the  recitation 
of  priests :  and  it  is  very  probably  to  tliis  collection  that 
we  owe  the  origin  of  the  Zend-Avesta  in  its  present  ibra. 
It  is  veiy  difiUae,  ftdl  of  repetitions,  and  trivial  addrcaei 
toHormuzd,  the  Ize^  Amsnasp&nds,  and  other  spirits,  good 
or  evil. 

The  original  is  written  in  the  language  called  Zend. 
ButDu  Perron's  translation  wa«  made  from  the  Pehlevi 
under  the  dictation  of  the  Mobedt,oi  masters  who  instructeJ 
him, and  is  far  from  being  correct;  the  numerous  faults  acd 
inaceuineieB  lie  was  led  into  are  Toy  dearly  shown  br 
Eug^  Blirnoaf*8  *Commentaire  sur  le  Ya^na,'  Puu. 
lHi3.  The  Yarna,  a  portion  of  the  Vendidad,  was  pub- 
lished in  the  original  Zend  by  the  same  learned  scholar. 

ZKNI,  Nicoi.o  Zkno  ami  Antomo  Zk.no  were  two  brc 
thers,  the  published  accounts  of  whose  voyages  liave  occa- 
sioned much  controversy.  They  were  Venetians.  The  word 
employed  to  designate  the  family  is  Zen.  or  Zena ;  to  de- 
signate a  single  individual  of  that  family.  Zeno  ;  to  desig- 
nate two  or  more  itulividuals,  Zeni.  The  Zena  is  one 
the  oldest  of  the  jmtncian  families  of  the  mainland  terr.- 
tories  of  Venice.  Its  first  distinguished  member,  Msr.- 
Zeno,  Uved  about  the  year  1200.  The  posterity  of  A&- 
tonio  Zeno  snrvived  the  republic,  and  opened,  in  1818,  tbc 
family  archives  to  the  researches  of  Cardinal  Zurla.  Bn'. 
for  the  most  part,  when  '  the  Zeni'  are  spoken  of,  the  br- 
thers  Nicol6  and  Antonio  are  meant.  Their  advLnturi-s 
and  the  controversies  to  which  they  have  given  rise,  khaL 
therefore  be  first  disposed  of  in  the  present  article,  althoonh 
othetscf  thenarae,liaving  attained  to  samcnotone^.amit 
be  noticed  in  the  seqnel. 

Nicolo  Zeno  and  Antonio  Zeno  were  >.ons  of  Pit'tro  7. 
surnamed  Dragone,  and  brothei-s  ol  Carlo  Zeno,  cuimna  i-f-- 
of  the  Venetian  fleet  against  the  Genoese  in  the  war  ; 
Chioggia.  Their  mother's  name  was  Agnes  Dandol-;^ 
The  dates  of  the  birtlis  of  both  brothers  are  known  onlj 
from  conjectuM.  Their  nannta  aniiied  in  1326,  and  taU 
in  all  ten  children.  Ckno  was  bom  shoot  1334,  of  whooi 
it  is  known  that  his  mother  died  when  he  was  so  young  &* 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  remember  her.  Thia  necsaianlj 
places  the  turths  of  NiOOlft  Ud  AntOOiO  bctlTMn  tllO  JSSB 
132G  and  1340. 

The  name  of  Nicol6  appears  frequently  in  the  ammlssf 
Venice  fh)m  1365  to  1388.  In  1385  he  took  a  prominest 
part  in  the  election  of  the  doge  Marco  Comaro  ;  in  13? 
he  was  one  of  the  deputies  sent  to  Marseille  by  the  s,ciu!c 
of  Venice  to  convey  tlie  pope  to  Rome  ;  he  served  during 
the  war  of  Chioggia,  in  which  he  commanded  a  galley,  is 
1379 ;  he  is  mentioned  as  having  been  considered  one  el 
the  richest  patricians  in  I38I ;  in  1382  he  was  one  of  the 
electors  who  nominated  the  doge  Michelo  Morosini,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  same  vear  he  was  sent  as  amb«sss<lrr 
to  Ferrara  :  towards  the  close  of  1.388  he  was  sent,  alou» 
with  two  other  nobles,  to  receive  the  cession  of  Trenm 
from  the  lord  of  Padua.  After  this  his  name  disappcan 
frompubUo  history:  his  aubsequent  career  is  only  imosii 
through  asaull  work  pablidied  by  one  of  has  drsrfndsim 
in  1558. 

According  to  this  work,  NicolA  Zeno,  having  t-rabarkri 
(in  l)i  ):ird  a  vessel  of  his  own  to  visit  England  and  Fiamder* 
was  driven  out  of  his  course  by  a  storm,  and  ahipwieckeU 
on  tho  *  island '  of  Frisland.  Here  he  and  his  oompanioas 
wsM  Nocoed  from  wnckws  by  a  prince  of  the  naUe  l  r 
Schmni,  into  whose  service  Zeno  entered  in  the  capaatj 
of  pilot,  and  remained  with  him  one  or  two  years.  At  ihe 
close  of  that  penod,  liavuig  been  advanced  by  Zicfamoi  U 
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wealth  and  bonouK  for  services  in  war,  he  invited  his 
brother  Antonio  to  joiii  him.  which  he  did*  Nioolft  sur- 
vived Mi  brottl«i^  aniTtl  four  years,  and  died  in  Frialand. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  certainty  cither  the  year 
ill  which  he  quitted  Venice,  or  how  many  years  elaiwed 
from  his  departure  to  his  being  joined  by  Antonio.  The 
year  1380,  the  date  assigned  to  his  shipwreck  by  hia  de- 
fendant, is  evidently  an  error,  for  in  November,  1388,  he 
wa«  still  in  Italy.  Moat  prolMblj  he  sailed  in  1389 ;  two 
years  at  the  least  roust  nave  elapsed  before  his  brother 
joined  him  ;  and  he  survived  that  event  four  years.  This 
t>rings  us  down  to  1395  as  the  year  of  his  death.  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  dead  in  1398,  for  the  family  register, 
making  mention  of  bis  son  Tomaso  in  that  year,  describes 
lum  as  the  son  of  the  '  quondam  Nioolft.* 

Of  Antonio  Zeno's  hbtory  previous  to  his  setting  out  to 
join  his  brother  in  Frisland,  nothing  appears  to  be  known, 
except  that  he  was  married  in  11^.  According  to  the 
conjectures  above  stated,  he  must  have  arrived  in  Frisland 
about  the  year  IJ'  U.  He  remained  there  fourteen  years 
in  the  terrioe  of  Zichmni,  having  succeeded  tJL  hia  bro- 
ther's death  to  his  property  and  employments.  At  the  end 
of  thai  time  fsay  1405)  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  it  is 
probable  he  died  in  the  same  year;  for  the  passage  in  the 
family  annals  which  notices  the  marriai^e  ot  his  son  Dra- 
co nc  in  1406,  speaks  of  him  as  '  quondam  Scr  Antonio.' 

The  controvenjr  alluded  to  in  the  outset  of  this  article 
relates  to  the  countries  vkited  fay  the  Zeoi*  and  whether 
their  voyages  extended  to  Anuriea.  In  attempting  to 
form  an  opinion  on  these  (juestions,  it  is  necci&ary  to  keep 
in  view  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  information  we  have 
respecting  those  voyages  ;  and  with  this  view  we  shall  set 
aaide  aJl  that  has  been  said  by  commentatois,  until  we 
have  ascertained  what  the  text  iceOy  nys.  All  fliat  we 
Jmow  is  compressed  in  twenty-seven  piges  of  a  vaiy  anall 
and  not  veiv  closely  printed  quarto  volume,  printed  at 
Venice,  by  Francesco  Marcolini,  in  1558.  The  narrative 
purports  to  have  been  compiled  about  that  time  by  a 
younger  Nicolo  Zeno,  w  ho  died  in  1505,  from  the  papers  of 
Antonio  Zeno.  The  materials  in  the  possession  of  Nicold 
the  younger,  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  book,  appear  to  have 
lieen  only  two  letteis  from  Antonio  Zeno  to  his  brother 
Carlo,  both  written  after  the  death  of  NicolA.  In  one  of 
tlit-e  Anlunio  mentions  that  he  had  composed  a  work  de- 
bcnpUve  of  the  countries  he  had  visited  or  heard  of,  and 
their  customs,  a  IJfe  of  his  brother  Nicold,  and  a  Life  of 
Zichmni.  But  this  book  and  a  number  of  letters  from  An- 
tonio had  been  destroyed  by  Nleolo  the  younger  when  a 
boy :— '  These  letters  (the  letters  quoted  in  the  Book)  were 
written  by  Messer  Antonio  to  Messer  Cario,  his  brother ; 
and  it  grieves  me  that  the  book  and  many  other  writings 
on  Uie  same  subject  have  peristied  wretchedly,  I  scarce 
know  how ;  for  having  come  into  my  hands  when  I  was 
quite  a  boy,  I  tore  and  dispersed  them  as  boys  will  do 
('  come  iaimo  i  flmciulli,  le  squarciai  e  maadai  tutte  i 
male*),  as  I  cannot  now  remember  without  much  sorrow.' 
Our  knowledge  of  the  voyages  of  the  Zeni  therefore  rests 
upon  a  book  compiled  about  IfMJ  years  aller  the  death  of 
the  longest  liver  of  the  two,  from  two  of  .t\jitonio  s  letters, 
and  such  vague  rccullectiun  as  the  writer  retained  of  the 
eontenta  of  some  MSS.  which  had  coase  into  his  hands  and 
been  destroyed  bv  him  when  a  bc^.  He  states,  it  is  trae, 
that  the  map  which  accompanies  his  book  was  copied  from 
mi  old  and  faded  map  ■  maiica  e  vecchia'jin  the  family 
archives ;  but  he  does  nut  assert  that  it  was  made  by  either 
of  the  brothers,  or  even  that  it  was  made  about  their 
time.  From  this  review  it  must  be  apparent  how  little  we 
know  of  the  voyages  of  the  Zeni,  and  now  moeh  that  little 
lULs  in  all  probability  been  disfigured. 

Down  to  the  deatl)  of  Nicole  the  elder,  his  de.scuiidant 
tells  the  story  in  his  own  person  :  this  part  of  Uie  book  re- 
lates the  Vildngar  expeditions,  in  which  Nicolil)  served 
under  Zichmni.  The  rest  of  the  book  consists  in  great 
part  of  a  letter  from  Antonio  to  Carlo,  in  which  he  re- 
hearses the  stoiy  of  a  fisherman  who  had  been  shipwrecked 
on  some  far  western  land,  and  detained  there  many  years, 
and  add-  an  account  of  an  expedition,  fitted  out  by  Zuhmni, 
to  visit  that  country,  in  which  he  had  accompanied  him. 
The  last  two  pages  are  occupied  with  a  fragment  of 
•Dottier  letter  iirom  Antonio  to  Carlo,  in  which  he  men- 
lions  the  bocdi  or  boolts  he  has  composed,  and  adds  that 
he  will  write  no  more,  as  he  hopes  BOOn  to  OOmmiltteate 
witli  him  by  word  of  mouth. 
P.  C..  No.  1375. 


The  part  of  the  namAm  wliieh  relates  to  Nicol5  coo- 
tains  tmhistonr  of  three  eanpaigiis.  In  the  first,  Frisland 
is  subdued  by  Zichmni,  who  commands  the  land  forces, 

while  Nicolo  Zeno  co-operates  with  the  fleet.  Zichmni 
was  lord  of  the  island  of  Porland,  half  a  day's  sail  from 
Frisland,  wluch  lie  had  wrested  the  previous  year  Irom  the 
King  of  Norway ;  and  of  the  duchy  C  duchea ')  of  Sorane 
on  the  mainland  (*  fra  terra ')  on  tne  side  next  Scotland. 
Frisland  was  an  island  rather  larser  than  Ireland.  From 
the  part  of  the  coast  where  Nicolo  was  wrecked,  he  con- 
ducted the  fleet  of  Zichmni  to  the  west,  and,  alti  r  conquer  • 
ing  several  small  islands,  turned  into  a  gulf  called  '  Sudero,' 
and  captured  in  a  port  called  '  Sanestol '  some  ships  loaded 
with  salt-fish.  Here  he  was  joined  by  Zichmni,  who  had 
marched  over-land.  Zeno  again  set  sail  to  the  wcat,  and 
reached  the  opoosite  headland  of  the  gulf:  the  sea,  it  is  re- 
marked, wasfull  of  shallows.  He  next  returns  to  a  part  of 
Frislanil  named  Ucndendon,  where  he  learns  that  Zichmni 
has  conquered  the  whole  island.  He  sails  thence  to  Fria- 
land, 'tne  capital  of  the  island,  sit^ted  in  a  gidf  on 
the  south-east,  of  wliich  there  are  many  in  the  island,  in 
wldoh  fish  are  taken'  in  sneh  abundanoe  that  many  ships 
are  laden  with  them,  and  Flanders,  Bretagne,  Englan<l, 
Scotland,  Norway,  and  Denmark  send  there  for  suppiie.-*, 
and  are  much  enriched."  In  all  this  part  of  the  nanative 
the  only  hint  given  of  the  position  of  the  countries  is  tliat 
Sorano  '  on  the  main '  is  on  the  side  opposite  Scotland. 
Were  it  not  for  the  epitliet  'island.'  applied  to  Fkisknd, 
there  is  notlung  ineompatilile  with  tne  notkm  nt  the 
country  so  named  being  the  Friesland  of  the  jwesent  day. 
There  are  even  some  ]»oints  that  coincide  with  it.  Sailing 
westward  IVom  the  part  of  Kiisland  which  he  was  throvm 
upon,  Zeno  turns  into  the  gulf  of  Zudero  (the  Zuyder 
Zee?);  and  the  capital  of  I'risland  is  situated  within  a 
fttlf  to  the  south-east  (the  DoUait  ?).  The  Zuyder  Zee  is 
mil  of  shaltows  ('  pieno  di  seecagne ').  The  bays  of  FHes* 
land  were  at  that  time  frequented  by  vessels  trom  all  the 
countries  enumerated,  seeking  for  cargoes  of  fish.  There 
are  small  islands  ('isolette')  in  shUBdanoa  bctwaen  tfee 
Texel  and  tlie  mouth  of  the  Ems. 

The  second  campaign  was  undertaken  by  Zichmni 
against  fistland,  which  is  between  Frisland  and  Norway 
('  sopra  la  costa  tra  Frislanda  e  Norwegia ').  The  expedi- 
tion  does  not  reach  Estland,  but  is  driven  bv  a  storm  upon 
Gnsland,  a  large  but  uninhabited  island.  No  mention  is 
made  of  the  relative  position  of  Grisland  to  any  of  the 
other  countries  mentioned,  nor  of  its  distance  from  tliem. 
From  Grisland  an  expedition  is  made  against  the  iilaads 
and  Island  ('  ie  islaooe '  and  *  Islanda  che  medesimamente 
con  I'altre  era  sotto  0  Re  di  Norwegia')  to  the  north. 
The  expedition  fails,  but  seven  other  islands  in  the  same 
narrow  seas  ('  negii  stessi  canali  1  altre  isole,  dette  islande, 
che  sono  sette ')  are  conquered,  a  fortress  erected  in  one 
of  them,  named  Bres,  andNicoU  Zeno  left  to  winter  tliere. 
Zichmni  returns  to  Frishmd.  Our  indications  are  here 
still  fainter.  Proceeding  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Frisland  of  the  Zeni  may  have  been  the  country  then 
and  still  so  called,  Estland  the  land  to  the  eiisl  ,  between 
Frisland  and  Norway,  may  have  been  the  Dauisli  peninsula. 
'  Islanda '  and  '  islande '  appear  to  be  merely  tlia  mnfffhr 
and  plural  of  the  Teutonic  word  island :  tbe  ona  oannot, 
and  the  other  deasBOt  neoisiarily  apply,  to  Icalaiid.  Bns 
approximateato  Bnany,  tha  nana  of  one  of  the  Bhefland 

islands. 

The  third  campaign  of  Nicolo  Zeno  was  a  voyage  of 
discovery  he  undertook  from  Bres.  He  set  out  in  the 
month  of  JvlW,  and  sailed  .to  the  north  (or  north-west)  til* 
he  reached  lUngroaeland.  The  distanee  is  not  given,  but 
the  whole  deseriptton  of  Engroneland  applies  to  Iceland, 

and  is  applicable  to  no  other  country.  TbetO  are,  the 
volcano;  the  hot  springs;  the  briel'  summer;  the  early 
introduction  of  Christianity  and  the  I.alm  language;  the 
commerce  with  Norway — '  Vengono  molti  iiavigli  dal  capo 
di  soprm  Norvegia  e  dal  Treadon '  (Drontheim  ?).  The 
greater  part  of  the  priests  we  are  told  are  *delie  Islande > 
from  the  blands ;  another  corroboration  of  the  opinion  that 
Islanda,  as  used  in  this  narrative,  is  not  the  proper  name  of 
any  one  country.  These  indications  are  extremely  vague  : 
but  there  is  nothing  in  them  incompatible  with  the  notion 
that  FrisUnd  is  Friesland ;  Kngroneland,  Iceland ;  and  the 
intermediate  Area,  the  Bressay  of  the  fihetland  group. 

There  remain — Antonio  Zeno's  report  of  the  story  ol 
tlie  shipwrecked  fisherman,  and  his  acooimt  of  Zichdmi's 
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Oere.  Antonio's  version  of  it  is  snflRciently  near  the  truth 
to  shew  that  it  is  really  an  imperl'ect  account  of  one  of  the 
many  accidental  or  premeditated  visits  jjaid  by  the  North- 
men of  Europe,  in  theae  early  a^  to  the  northem  regions 
of  America,  bat  it  is  too  auccmct  and  didljpiKd  to  add 
anything  to  our  knowledge  of  these  erpedibons :  ita  only 
importance  is  derived  from  its  having  Men  the  motive  to 
Zichmni  8  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  west. 

This  expeaition,  after  labouring  for  many  days  among 
the  islands  and  shallows  which  were  the  scene  of  Nicolo 
Zeno'a  first  campauni,  poshed  out  into  *  the  deep  lea'  in 
ttie  beginning  of  Jiilj.  Scarcely  was  the  voyage  MAj 
began,  when  a  tempen  broke  loose  and  tossed  the  vessels 
about  for  eight  days,  swamping  some  of  them,  and  leaving 
the  siirvivitm  crews  entirely  ipnorant  of  their  whereabout. 
On  the  return  of  good  weather  Zichmni  steered  to  the  west, 
and  reached  an  island  which  Zeno  oells  Icari,  adding,  that 
the  inhabitants  aaid  the  niae  was  derived  from  their 
first  king,  a  son  oTDedtlna,  tdng  of  Seotfand.    Every  at- 

ttmpt  to  make  good  n  landiri:  on  the  tprritory  of  this 
Scotch  colony  havincr  ])ri>.vt'd  uii;i\'ailui<;.  Zicliinni  con- 
tinued his  voyafji'  to  tlic  wcht  inr  mx  du\  s,  at  llie  termina- 
tion of  which  he  was  assailed  by  another  tempest,  and 
fiMCed  to  scud  before  the  wind  till  he  was  driven  to  tk  land 
unkneim  to  ell  on  board.  Here,  as  in  the  wcntem  vo|«jse 
4^  Nieo16  2eno,  the  presence  of  a  volcano  appears  to  nw 
dieate  Iceland,  but  the  adventurer  had  no  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  described  an  beinej  of  small  stature 
and  inhabiting  caves.  Here,  Zichmni  resolved  to  winter, 
and  Antonio  was  sent  to  Frisland  with  some  mutmeers 
who  reftiaed  to  remain.  A  voyage  of  twenty  days  in  an 
easterly  and  eight  in  a  southerly  course  brougiit  him  to 
Frisland.  The  only  indication  in  this  voyage  that  aids  ns 
in  conjecturing  the  places  named  is  the  volcano,  which 
points  to  Iceland.  If  we  assume  Iceland  to  have  been  its 
western  termination,  there  i-s  nothing  in  the  narrative  in- 
eompatible  with  the  assumption  that  Friesland  was  the 
polm  of  diepartane^  md  tiie  bearings,  and  the  time  occupied, 
as  far  aa  tn^  are  nven,  rather  favour  this  view. 

Confining  oorselvea  to  the  narrative  of  Nicol5  Zeno  the 
younger,  leaving  out  of  view  all  that  has  been  written  by 
controversialists  on  the  subject,  we  have  found  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  that  the  Frisland  of  the  elder 
Nico)6  may  have  been  the  Friesland  generally  known  by 
that  name,  tizeept  that  it  k  called  an  iiland.  And  con- 
sidering thattheZeni  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  only 
with  a  limited  portion  of  its  shores,  there  is  nothing  extra- 
ordinary in  their  havinsj  taken  it  for  an  island.  We  have 
paid  no  attention  to  the  map  published  a1on£^  with  the 
narrative  of  the  younger  Nicol6,  for  two  reasons  :— In  the 
fint  pla4se,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  it  without  feeling 
eonvtneed  that  its  projection  contd  not  have  been  made  so 
early  as  the  time  ot  the  Zem.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  in 
parts  inconsistent  with  the  narrative:  in  his  lirst  campaitrn 
Sjicol6  Zeno  is  expre«<ly  snid  to  have  sailed  first  from  east 
to  west,  and  then  from  west  to  east;  according  to  the  map 
he  must  have  Mfled  from  north  to  south,  and  from  aouth  to 
north.  There  aeena  little  doubt  that  the  map  is  the  com- 
pilation of  some  later  eosmographer. 

If  we  may  assume  Frisland  to  have  been  the  country 
between  theZuyderZee  and  the  Ems,  the  K>tlan(l  between 
it  and  Norway  would  naturally  appear  to  indicate  the  mn:(' 
easterly  Danish  peninsula  ;  '  le  islande,*  the  different  island 
groups  north  of  Scotland,  of  which  Bressay  alone  seems 
teeogniialde ;  and  the  Eqgronelaiid  of  JNiooUv  and  the 
namelem  island  of  Antonio  Zeno,  each  vrlth  its  volcano, 
Iceland.  In  corroboration  of  this  view  may  be  recalled — 
first,  the  time  and  bearings  of  Antonio  Zeno's  voyage 
from  the  island  to  Fn-.land  ;  second,  the  Scotch  colony  in 
the  first  island  reached  by  Zichmni ;  third,  the  resort  of 
vessels  to  Frisland  from  nanee,  England,  and  flie  Nether- 
lands for  fish ;  fiNUtb^  the  eommercial  intereooise  between 
Bngroneland  and  Norwrny-ospecially  it  would  appear  trith 
Drontheim.  The  state  of  Friesland  towards  the  close  of 
the  fouiteenth  century  affords  an  additional  corroboration: 
it  was  a  nule  country,  intermediate  between  the  Hans 
towns  and  the  trading  towns  of  the  Netherlands,  where  the 
*  ilraad^eeht  *  (privilege  of  wreckers)  was  in  Itall  force, 
and  where  pimtei  lioaod  shelter  and  purdiaaenof  their 
plunder.   Zmef*  weouit  of  Zihmni  oonvera  the  idea  of 


the  chief  of  a  band  of  rovers  who  had  mule^  ^  nttK 
island  near  IVicslaad  from  the  Jcing  of  Nonragr*  and  thaae* 
made  pirslical  ezenrsions  in  every  direction.  Zeno**  nap* 

lative  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  his  band  were  but 
indifferent  seamen,  and  previously  unacquainted  with  the 
countries  they  visited. 

This  view  of  the  scene  of  the  Zeni's  wanderings  is  not  -pot 
forth  as  certain :  the  materials  do  not  admit  of  certainty. 
If  it  is  pot  tenable,  where  is  Fridand  to  be  found  ?  Some 
later  writers  have  felt  so  strongly  the  impossibility  of 
an^iwering  this  question,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to 
assume  that  Frisland  has  since  been  submerged  in  the 
sea.  Their  difficulties  appear  to  have  arisen  from  the  pre- 
determination of  earlier  writers  to  eonvev  the  Zeni  as  far 
vrast  as  Oreenlaad.  Walekenaer,  seeing  the  impossi- 
bility of  this,  has  fixed  the  most  westerly  terminus  of  their  i 
voyages  on  the  south-east  of  Iceland,  to  which  he  may  ' 
have  been  led  by  the  striking  coincidence  of  the  coast  of 
Engroneland  on  the  man  of  Nicol6  Zeno  the  younger,  and 
the  south-cast  coast  of  Iceland.  Walekenaer  however 
seeks  for  the  Frisland  of  the  2^ni  in  the  northern  parti 
of  Iceland.  Hie  data  are  too  seantjrto  warrant  anv  ap- 
proach to  dogmatism  on  the  subject,  but  on  tlie  whole  u  c 
[  incline  to  adhere  to  the  conclusions  we  have  arrived  a' : 
first,  because  we  see  no  impossibility  in  tlie  Fnsland  of 
the  Zeni  being  the  country  generally  so  called  ;  second, 
beeanse  the  relative  positions  and  distances  of  the  different 
plaees  and  the  state  of  society  ^pear  to  eomspond  with 
that  assumption. 

The  other  members  of  the  Zcna  family  who  appear  to 
require  notice  we  will  take  in  clironological  order. 

Carlo  Zeno,  grand  admiral  of  Venice,  brother  of  Nico'o 
and  Antonio,  was  born  about  1334.  While  vet  quite  a 
child,  the  pope  presented  him  to  a  prebcodal  benenoe  St 
Patras.  At  the  university  of  Padua,  some  debts  he  con- 
tracted at  play  obliged  him  to  abscond,  and  for  fire  yean 
he  served  .is  a  soldier  in  different  jiarts  of  Italy.  Retumir.; 
home,  he  found  the  republic  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Turks,  and  repaired  to  Patras  for  the  double  purpose  d  \ 
taking  possession  of  his  benefice  and  serving  his  countijis 
a  military  capacity.  In  Greece  he  ^ot  involved  in  A  dod, 
and  this  forced  him  at  last  to  resign  all  views  to  an  ec- 
clesiastical career.  He  married  a  rich  Greek  widow, 
who  however  did  not  long  sun-ive  their  marriage.  On 
his  return  to  Venice,  he  took  for  his  second  wife  a  lady  of 
the  Griustiniani  family.  Unable  to  remain  at  rest,  he  re> 
paired  to  Constantinople  hi  proaecutton  of  commercial  spe- 
cuiaiions,  which  kept  him  seven  yean  engaged.  Eb 
transactions  brought  him  into  connection  with  the  em- 
peror John  PalsBoIoirus,  and  enabled  him  to  bring  to  a 
conclusion  the  ne;rotia1ion  In-  which  that  prince  cide-J 
Tenedos  to  the  Venetians.  This  occurred  in  I37G,  and  is 
the  first  event  in  the  life  of  Zeno  of  which  we  have  been 
able  to  ascertain  the  date  so  nesrly.  This  aconiaition  es 
the  part  vtHw  republic  was  the  eommeneemeni  of  tiie  wsr 
I  of  Chioggia,  in  which  the  Genoese,  the  Hungarians,  and 
the  Ixird  of  Padua  were  leagued  acainst  Venice.  Tht 
defence  of  Treviso  against  the  Hungarians  was  intrusted  to 
Carlo  Zeno.  He  maintained  that  frontier  post  till  1.379.  wheo 
the  Venetian  government,  after  tlie  lom  of  the  sea-fight  of 
Pola,  recalled  him  to  take  the  command  flf  a  fleet.  With 
eight  galleys  he  sailed  firmn  Venice,  and  broke  throngh  the 
Genoese  fleet  without  losing  a  vessel.  He  took  a  number 
of  the  enemy's  ships  in  the  Sicilian  waters,  and  negotiated  ' 
a  pi  ace  with  Joan  of  Naples.  He  then  sailed  northward?, 
and  made  the  victorious  Genoese  tremble  for  the  security  of 
their  ovm  coasts.  After  scourging  the  north-eastern  shores 
of  Italy  he  set  sail  for  the  Aruiipielago,  where  he  received 
reinforcements.  With  his  fleet  augmented  to  fourteen 
galleys  he  steered  to  Beiront  to  offer  convoy  to  the  stor*^ 
of  Venetian  merchandise  which  had  accumulated  duria? 
the  war.  He  appeared  with  his  rich  fleet  at  the  month  ^ 
the  lagoons  on  the  1st  of  January,  1380.  Venice  wss  St 
that  moment  reduced  to  the  last  extremity.  The  Genooe 
had  taken  Chio^a  and  penetrated  into  the  lagoons  with  a 
fleet  of  double  the  number  of  vessels  that  the  grand- 
admiral  Pbani  had  to  oppose  to  them.  The  arrival  cf 
Zeno  completely  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  He  broke 
the  Genoese  blockade,  provisioned  Venice,  and,  trans- 
ferring his  services  from  the  sea  to  the  land  forces  re>took 
Chioggia. 

On  the  death  of  Pisani  (15th  August,  1380),  Zeno  va 
appointed  grand-admiral,  and  in  tntt  capaci^  he  made 
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1381.   The  next  five  years  were  spent  by  2eno  in  Lom- 
bardv  in  the  service  of  the  Visconti.    After  this  he  was 
eaipToyed  on  enibaissies  to  France  and  Enc^land,  and  ad- 
vanced  in  succession  to  tlie  di|;nified  magistracies  uf 
Avogador  delle  Commune  and  Procurator  of  St  Mark. 
In  1403,  while  atiU  holding  the  latter  appointmeQt,  he  was, 
•ontnuy  to  the  customary  policy  of  Venice,  placed  in 
eommand  of  a  fleet  to  oppose  Boucicault,  over  whom  he 
obtained  a  victory  on  the  7th  of  October.    A  few  months 
later  he  was  sent  to  command  the  army  against  Fran- 
cesco Carrara,  lord  of  Padua.    Upon  the  death  of  Car- 
ran,  znd  the  sack  of  his  palace,  an  entry  was  found  in 
hia  registers  of  400  golden  ducats  naid  to  Carlo  Zena 
Znno  ]iroved  aatii&ctorily  before  tne  Council  of  Ten 
that  thiii  was  simply  the  repayment  of  a  debt  which  Car- 
ram  had  contracted  to  hira  on  the  occasion  of  his  flight  to 
Oiitia;  but  he  was  nevertheless  deprived  of  all  liis  employ- 
ments and  condemned  to  two  years' imprisoiuucat.  As 
aoon  as  he  was  set  at  liberty,  Zeno  embarked  on  a  pil- 
grinage  to  the  Holy  Land.   While  there  he  entered  into 
tha  aarrice  of  the  King  of  Cyprus,  who  was  at  war  with  the 
Oenoeee.    In  1410  Carlo  Zeno  returned  to  Venice,  and 
married  for  the  third  time.    His  remaining  years  were 
spent  in  literary  pursuits,  but  tormented  by  the  stone  and 
the  gout.   He  died  on  the  8th  of  March,  1418.   Of  three 
son.s  whom  he  had  by  his  second  wife,  two  died  before  bim. 
The  family  was  kept  up  by  the  aurvivor,  Pietro. 

Iaoopo  Zeno,  a  grandion  of  Carlo,  was  a  posthumous 
eon  of  lacopo,  who  died  the  year  before  his  father.  He 
was  bom  in  December,  1417.  He  studied  at  Padua,  and, 
after  taking  his  degrees,  repaired  to  Florence  in  1439, 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  was 
soon  received  into  the  papal  service.  In  1441  he  was 
apostolical  referendary;  in  1456  (or  1447,  according  to 
Ughelli)  he  was  Btede  Bishop  of  Belluno  and  Feltre :  in 
1459  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Padua,  where  he  died 
of  apoplexy  in  1481.  lacopo  Zeno  was  esteemed  one  of 
the  ti:^t  orators  of  his  age.  He  left  a  valuable  librar)'  and 
several  works  of  his  own  composition  in  MS.  The  most 
important  were — 1.  '  Vita  suuimoruin  Pontificum,'  pre- 
served in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  of  which  the  Bollanaists 
have  made  great  use ;  2.  '  De  Vita,  Moribus,  Rebusque 
geatta  Caroli  Zeni'— a  lifo  of  hia  gtandbtkert  of  which 
•a  in^Bihient  Ttafian  translation  bjr  rranoaaeo  Qoerini  has 
been  repeatedly  published.  The  original  Latin  appeared  for 
the  tirsl  time  in  vol.  xix.  of  Muratons  collection  of  Italian 
historians. 

Catbrino  Zkno,  a  grandson  of  the  traveller  Antonio  and 
the  am  of  his  son  Pietro,  sumamed  *  il  Dragone.'  Pietro 
traa  mamed  to  Anne  Mcaroaini  in  1406;  but  ttie  year  of  his 
eon's  birth  is  unknown:  so  is  the  year  of  Ins  deatfi.  In 

I47'2  CaterinoZiBnA  was  appointed  by  the  senate  of  Veidoe 
ambassador  to  TJzun-Hassan-Beg,  kmg  of  Persia.  He  is 
said  to  have  accepted  tl>e  mission  with  the  more  readiness, 
that  having  married  a  relative  of  David  Comnenus,  the  last 
emperor  of  Trebizond,  he  was  allied  by  marriage  to  the  king 
of  Perua.  At  Tabriz,  the  residence  of  Usufr-Haaian.  Zeno 
was  (probably  on  aeeaul  of  liis  nuitrimoidal  alHance) 
received  at  court  on  amoie  femiliar  footing  than  the  gene- 
rality of  Europeaas.  IWs  enabled  liim  to  collect  a  mass  of 
interesting  information  rr'ative  to  the  manners  and  politics 
of  Persia.  The  insiglit  ihus  obtained  into  Oriental  customs 
he  subsequently  increased  by  joumeys  in  Penia  and 
Arabia.  After  tne  termination  of  his  miarion,  he  published 
at  Veniee  a  shott  aecomit  of  his  trarels.  He  subsequently 
returned  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Damascus.  The  narrative 
of  Caterino  Zeno"s  travels  became  in  little  more  than  (JO 
years  after  his  death  so  rare,  that  neither  Kammio,  nor  his 
own  kinsman  Nicol6  Zeno  the  younger,  was  able  to 
procure  a  copy  of  them.  The  latter  endeavoured  to  supply 
the  defleiency  by  -comniling  an  aeoooat  of  Catermo's 
traTelafWnD  ictmt  written  l^bin  to  fHmds  during  his 
ibsence  in  the  East.  Even  this  work  has  become  ex- 
tremely rare ;  there  is  a  copy  of  it  in  excellent  pre- 
servation in  the  King's  Library,  in  the  British  Museum. 
Formaleoni  published  at  Venice,  in  1783,  an  account 
of  Caterino  Zeno's  adventures,  which  he  pretended  to  hare 
taken  from  an  ancient  MS.  This  work  is  a  gross  and 
rather  elumsy  ftnveiy. 

N1COL&  ZsNO  tne  younnr  (a  descendant  in  the  direct 
line  of  Nicol6  Zeno  the  eloerX  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
krtiwwd^MtiMiirepaanss  of  the yhentmes  «f  *the 


Zeni,'  and  of  Caterino  Zeno,  was  bom  in  Venice^  on  iSm 

eth  of  June,  1515,  and  died  on  the  10th  of  Aiicnist.  loGo. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Ten.  His  eoiuitiy- 
man  Patrizi  (a  contemporary^,  and  Gaspari  (in  lus '  Catalogo 
della  Biblioteca  Veneta')  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of 
his  eloquence,  and  of  his  acquirements  in  mathematics 
and  coamogiaphy.  He  publiihed,  'Dell'  Ongine  di 
Veneriaedaati<(ttiadmaMemoriade'BarbBri.'  But  lie  is 
remembered  chiefly  for  the  little  volume,  published  in 
1558,  containing  the  adventure.s  of  Caterino  Zeno,  in  two 
books,  and  those  of '  The  Zeni,"  in  one  l>ook.  This  work 
has  every  internal  mark  of  being  a  faithful  compila» 
tion  from  the  very  imperfect  materuls  in  his  possession. 
He  leavea  his  heroes  as  much  es  poisiltle  to  tell  ttieir  own 
story. 

Antonio  Zkno  the  younger,  a  respectable  Greek 
scholar  of  the  sixteenth  century,  also  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Zena.  He  published  at  Venice,  in  15(i9,  a 
commentary  on  the  speeches  attributed  to  Pericles  in 
Thucydides,  and  Lepidus  in  Sallust:  'Commentaria  in 
Concionem  FericUs  et  Lepidi.  ex  Thueydide  el  Sallustio.' 

Aii6sioLo  Zmo  wis  bmn  at  Veniee,  Dee.  11, 160S :  he 
was  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  Zena  family  which 
had  been  settled  ever  since  the  thirteenth  century  in  the 
island  of  Candia,  from  whmee  the  parents  of  Zeno 
were  obliged  to  emigrate  and  return  to  Venice  owing 
to  the  Turkish  invasion,  by  which  they  lost  all  their 
proper^.  Zmo's  mother  was  of  a  distinguished  Greek 
family  (rf  Oandia.  Zeno  lost  his  &ther  when  a  chiM, 
and  his  mother  was  thrown  for  support  on  the  assistance 
of  her  brother-in-law,  the  bishop  of  Capo  d'Istria,  who 
placed  young  Apostolo  in  the  college  of  the  Somaschi 
at  Venice.  He  displayed  early  a  decided  taste  for  poetry, 
and  after  having  left  college  he  began  to  write  melo- 
dramas, which  were  well  received.  One  of  them,  en- 
titled 'Temistocle' so  pleased  the  Emperor  Leopold  I.  uf  Ger- 
many, that  he  propwed  to  Zeno  the  situatum  of  dramatio 
composer  at  Vienna  with  a  salary  of  4000  florins,  which 
Zeno  declined.  He  received  orders  for  melodramas  from 
several  courts  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and  was  handsomely 
rewarded  fur  them.  Since  the  time  of  Rinuccini,  who 
may  be  said  to  have  created  the  Italian  melodrama,  that 
species  of  dramatic  com^rarition  had  partaken  of  the 
vicious  taste  of  the  seicentiatLor  seventeenth  ecntuiyseheeL 
Apostolo  Zeno  was  the  renmner  and  renorator  of  the 
genuine  melodrama  as  a  poetical  composition,  fn  which  he 
was  followed  by  his  successor  Metastasio,  and  alterwards 
by  Sotfraffi,  Barbieri,  Romani,  and  others.  But  at  present 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  melodrama  as  a  poeticsd 
composition  is  Callen  very  low  in  Italy,  the  '  libretti,'  or 
words  of  an  operst  lieing  made  entirely  subservient  t»  the 
music,  so  that  most  of  them  appeer  unmeaning  when  read. 

Zeno  in  the  midst  of  his  poetical  occupations  did  not 
neplect  graver  studies.  He  was  possessed  of  sound  criti- 
eRi  discernment,  and  had  collected  an  ample  store  of 
literary  knowledge.  In  1710  he  began  to  publish  his  'Gior* 
nale  aei  Letterati,'  which  was  afterwaids  continued  hf 
his  brother  Pier  Caterino  Zeno.  making  altogether  a 
series  of  forty  Tolnmes,  ftdl  of  important  literary  and 
biographical  information.  Having  noticed  many  omissions 
and  inaccuracies  in  the  work  '  De  Histuricis  Lalinis' of 
G.  .1.  Voss,  especially  concerning;  the  Italian  historians 
who  had  written  in  I^tin,  Zeno  undertook  to  supply  the 
deficiency  by  his  '  Dissertazioni  VosHane,'  which  were 
scattered  about  liis  Journal  i  they  were  eoUected  and  nub- 
lished  after  Ms  deeft,  fak  2  toIs.  4to.,  I7S8,  a  wwk  which 
is  much  valued.  Ha  likewise  wrote  a  running  commentary 
to  the  '  Hiblioteca  dell'  Eloquenza  Italiana'  of  Fontanini, 
which  commentary  is  much  more  impurlant  and  instruc- 
tive thah  the  text';  it  is  written  with  much  critical  skill, 
and  in  somewhat  a  sarcastic  vein.  It  was  published  also 
after  Zeno's  death,  together  with  Fontanini's  text,  in  2vola. 
4to. 

In  1717  Zeno  was  invited  to  Vienna  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.,  with  the  offer  of  the  situation  of  court  poet, 
to  which  was  afterwards  added  that  of  historiographer  to 
his  imperial  mtyesty,  accompanied  with  liberal  emolu- 
menti.  Zeno,  heving  obtained  leave  of  the  state  inqui- 
iBtfff^  Meented  the  offer,  and  proceeded  to  Vienna  in  1718. 
In  eitWiinir  the  Alpa  his  cosch  was  upset,  and  he  broke  his 
leg  ;  butnaving  recovered  from  the  accident,  he  arrived 
at  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  by  Charles  in  the  kindest 
nmner.  He  male  dnaat  te  the  iaaperial^^put,  §aA 
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mtorioi  tot  the  imperiBl  elwpel  till  1729,  when  hh  id- 1 

vanced  years  anJ  the  state  of  hh  licalth  made  liim  desirous 
of  returninp  to  Italy  to  end  Ins  davs  m  lu?.  native  touiitry. 
Having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  emperor,  and  proposed 
young  Metasta.sio  to  succeed  him  in  his  office  of  court 
poet,  ne  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  occupied  himself  in 
cdlecting  books  and  medds,  and  in  preparinff  his  works 
fat  the  press.  Hie  death  of  the  Emperor  Cnarlea  VI., 
and  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succcssinn  whirh  followed, 
deprived  Zeno  of  the  liberal  eniolnment  which  he  had 
continued  to  enjoy  even  after  he  left  Vienna  ;  but  the 
Empress  Maria  fheresa  soon  afler  granted  him  an  annual 
pennon  of  1000  florins,  with  the  continuation  of  the  title 
of  poet  and  historiognrapher  to  the  imperial  court.  In 
1747  Zeno  sold  his  cabinet  of  medals  for  20,000  florins  to 
the  aI)l)ot  of  the  Heg:ular  Canons  of  St.  Florian  in  Upper 
Austria.  Hin  rich  library  he  bequeathed  by  will  to  the 
eonreot  of  the  Dominicans  of  le  Zattere,  near  Venice, 
fiom  whence  the  greater  part  has  been  since  tiansSBrred  to 
the  library  of  8L  Mark.  Zeno  died  in  November,  1780, 
being  then  eighty-two  yean  of  age. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Zeno  wrote  also: 
1,  'Mappamondo  Istorico,  Continuazione  dell'  Opera  del 
P.  Foresti,'  4  vols.  4to.,  Venice,  1702-3.  2. '  Vita  di  Paolo 
Paruta.'  3,  •  Note  alia  Vita  del  Cardinal  Bembo.'  These 
two  biflciaphical  works,  as  well  as  a  Life  of  Sabellioo  in 
latin,  ano  by  Zeno,  are  inaerted  in  the  colleeHon  of  the 
hiatorians  of  Venice,  for  which  Zeno  wrote  also  a  '  Pre- 
fiurione,'  or  introductory  discourse.  4,  '  Memorie  Ibtoriche 
della  Fami};lia  e  Vila  di  Knrico  Caterin  Davila,'  prefixed 
to  the  edition  of  Davila  s  '  Storic  di  Francia,"  Venice,  1733. 
5, '  Compendio  della  Storia  della  Repubblica  di  Venezia.' 
q,  * VitadiGiambatiata Gnarino.'  7»*  vitadiO.G.Trissino.' 
fl;  'Notiiie  Letterarie  intomoa!  Mamirii,  Stampatori,  e  alia 
loroFamif^lia;  prefixed  to  the  Italian  translation  of  Cicero's 
Epistles  by  Aldo  Manuzio,  published  at  Venice  in  1736. 
9,  'Note  c  giunte  alia  Vita  del  Guicciardini  scritta  dal 
Manni,'  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Guicciardini,  in  2  vols, 
fol.,  Venice,  1738,  Zeno's  dramas  have  b4en  published 
in  10  Tob.  8vo^  Venice.  1744.  A  selection  of  his  letters 
was  pnUbhed  in  8  toIr.  8vo.,  1752;  bnt  a  more  ample 
selection  has  been  made  by  Morelli,  in  G  volu.  8vo.,  Venice, 
1785.  Zeno  left  many  other  works  unfinished  or  unpub- 
lished. 

([Comiani,  /  Secoli  della  Letteratura  lUdiana;  Tipald 
Biografia  desli  lUiutri  Jtaliani;  Lombavdi,  Aorta 
Letteratura  Ttaliana  rul  Seeolo  XVIII.) 

PiBTRO  Catkrino  Zkxo,  elder  brother  of  Apostolo,  was 
born  on  the  26th  of  July,  1668.  He  took  the  mnna-stic 
vows  in  his  22nd  year,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  to 
teach  rhetoric  in  his  order's  seminary  at  Murano.  From 
thence  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at 
Venice.  When  Apostolo  quitted Teniee,  in  1718,  mcon- 
fided  the  task  of  editing  the  '  Giomale  dc'  Lctterati '  to  his 
brother,  who  continued  to  dischars^e  it  till  172R,  when  he 
was  oblifjed  to  rcsi^-n  on  aceount  of  ill  health.  He  died 
on  the  17th  of  June,  1732,  worn  out  by  the  excessive  rigour 
with  which  he  performed  his  devotional  exercises.  Be- 
aidea  his  oontiibutiona  to  the '  Giomale  de'  Letterati,'  Fietro 
Catorino  Zeno  published  a  translation  of  Amaald^s  Logic, 
and  translations  of  some  of  Bourdaloiie's  Sermons.  He 
likewise  pubii.shcd  anonymously  remarks  on  the  poetiy  of 
Della  Casa,  and  contributed  the  biOETaphies  of  Baptisto 
Nani  and  Michele  Foscari  to  his  brother's  •  Lives  of  Ve- 
netian Historiana.* 

iDti  Qmrntntarii  del  Fiaggio  •»  Fertta  di  M.  Cate- 
rifut  goto  UK.  9  delh  Guerre  J&t»  nell  Imperio  Pertiano, 

dal  Tempo  di  Usstin  Caxxnnn  in  qiul,  lihri  due;  e  dello 
ScoprimcrUo  delt  isule  Frislattrlti,  J^c,  fnilo  sotto  tl  Polo 
Artico  da  due /ratelli  Zeni,  li/>ro  una  :  in  Venezia,  1558 ; 
Di  Marco  Polo  e  degli  allri  Viaggiateri  Vewziani  pid 
iUuatri  Ditsertazioni  del  P.  Ab.  D.  Placida  Zurla,  in  Ve- 
netia,  1818;  Flabroni,  Vitae  Ikdorum:  Qiomale  de'  Lete- 
raHj  tol.  xnriii. ;  Jimmal  o/  the  Royat  Geographical 
Soeithi  of  London,  vol.  ix. ;  liiogravhifi  Univei-seUr.  \ 

ZEnIK,  the  name  under  which  Sonnerat  notices  a 
qnadraped,  which  in  the  opinion  of  Cuvier  does  not  ififlbf 
from  the  Huricate.    rViVEURiD.B,  pp.  408,  409.1 

ZENITH  and  NADIR,  two  Arabic  terms,  imported 
into  Europe  with  aatronoray,  to  si^ify  the  point  of  the 
tnarens  imnediatety  above  the  spectator,  and  the  opposite 
(invisihl,'^  point  below  him.  TIk'  latter  term,  thougn  still 
mentioned  in  books  on  the  use  of  the  glob^  is  quite  ob- 


aolete  among  aafawnoaers ;  the  ibmer  ii  very  freqiitntly 
employed. 

The  zenith  is  the  ]ioint  at  which  a  vertical  hne  cuuit,! 
heavens  :  if  the  ea:th  were  a  sphere,  this  vertical  line, or 
that  in  which  a  plumb-line  hangs,  would  pass  throujch  th: 
centre  of  the  sphere.  But  the  eufll  bang  a  spheroid,  tbe 
vertical  line,  which  ia  eveiywhere  perpendieBiar  to  tli 
tangent  plane,  doea  not  'paaa  through  the  eantia  of  tti 
spheroid,  but  ft  Uttb  oMiar  tothespedatotliridaflrtk 

equator. 

ZENITH  SECTOR.  This  instrument  is,  as  its  mat 
implies,  a.  portion  of  a  divided  circle,  which  isemploTtd 
in  measunni;  the  zenith  distances  of  stars.  Kctrd,  in  lis 
celebrated  operation  for  determining  the  figure  of  tit  i 
earth,  first  applied  a  short  arc  to  a  long  telescope,  thnsob' ' 
taining  at  the  same  time  great  accuracy  with  portsbifitj, 
llie  instrument  which  he  used  for  measuring  the  celniial 
arc  between  Malvoisine,  Sourdon,  and  i\jiuens,  is  figwd 
and  described  in  liis  tract  entitled  '  Meauie  de  la  Tor." 
th«  IkdloiriQg  ia  a  copy  of  his  plate  and  dtMiqtiK 


The  instrument  i<  of  iron,  strenelhcned  with  edge-bsivml  ' 
covered  with  copper  in  the  places  required.  Th«laii 
contains  only  about  the  twentieth  part  of  the  cinna- 
ference  of  a  circle  of  ten  feet  radios,  and  is  divided  by  "a^ 
versal  lines  ^Vxrnisb]  to  thirds  of  a  minute.  Thetfi^ 
scope  is  ten  leet  long,  and  the  wires  are  illuminated  dlte* 
from  the  top  or  by  an  aperture  on  one  side  of  the  tolcS'^^'-r*- 
The  plumb-line  is  enclosed  in  a  tin  tube  to  protect  ilinffl 
the  wind,  and  the  observations  were  always  made  in  tda»  | 
apartment  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof. 

The  figure  ahows  all  this  sufficiently,  and  alio  the 
screws  for  setting  the  axis  vertical,  which  it  i*  when. •  i 
turning  the  instrument  round,  the  plumb-line  hang* be*"*  ' 
the  same  division  of  the  limb.    In  makin?  the  obaro 
tion,  suppose  tlie  axis  to  be  vertical  and  the  limb  to  t* 
towards  tne  reader,  as  in  Fig.  1  (the  limb  should  alto  be 
the  plane  of  the  meridian),  and  the  telescope  directed  tot 
atar,  at  its  trannt  Now  tf  we  aupnose  a  line  to  be  drtn 
through  the  centre,  parallel  to  the  line  of  sie^htofthete^- 
scope,  the  angle  between  the  hne  so  drawn 

and  tie 

plumb-line  is  the  zenith  distance  of  the  star;  biita>1« 
])oint  where  the  arc  is  cut  by  the  line  supposed  unot» 
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yel  defined,  except  by  it.s  paralleKsm  to  an  ontioal  md  in- 1 

lanciblc  line,  there  is  a.-*  yet  no  measure.  Read  ofF  how- 
«vcr  the  diviniou  on  which  the  plumi)-line  beats.  Turn  the 
iniitrument.  half  round  on  its  vertical  axis,  when  the  pluml}- 
line  remains  oaiUfonner  diviiuon,  &nd  the  telescope  points 
to  the  same  zenhh  dktance,  but  on  the  other  Hoe  of  the 
zenith;  if  then  we  would  obwerve  the  same  star  as  before, 
the  sector  must  be  turned  on  its  horizontal  axis  through 
twice  t lie  zenith  distance ;  and  as  the  phimb-line  always 
keejM  pandlel  to  its  position,  and  passes  through  the  cen- 
tre, the  division  on  which  it  now  beats  must  be  distant 
t'iom  the  division  first  bisected  by  twice  the  angle  moved 
throu^,  that  is,  by  twice  the  itu^  zenith  distance,  and 
the  division  which  bisects  the  two  readings  ii  th«  zero 
point,  or  reading  which  corresponds  to  the  zenith.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  star  should  be  observed  in  both 
positions  on  the  same  night,  provided  the  centre  and  arc 
uf  the  sector  continue  to  hatre  the  Mme  position  with  regard 
to  the  line  of  tight  la  this  case,  reversion  on  a  following 
nig^t  irfl]  serve  jut  as  well  for  determining  the  division 
which  corresponds  to  the  zenith  direction  of  the  telescdpe. 
If  this  reading  is  not  that  which  was  intended  by  the 
maker,  the  difference  is  called  the  error  of  collimation,  ami 
is  applied  as  a  correction,  additive  or  subtractive,  to  all 
the  oDservations,  aoending  th^  we  on  one  or  the  other 
side  <>f  the  senith. 

Pieaid  eoteis  into  no  details  with  respect  to  his  obier* 
vations,  but  gives  at  each  place  a  zenith  distance,  which  is 
the  nuan  of  a  considerable  number.  He  only  observ'cd  | 
one  star,  and  th;it  to  the  north,  viz.  the  Knee  of  Cassiopeia  ' 
(^),  giving  as  a  re&>on, 'that  a  star  nearer  to  the  zenith 
would  have  been  more  difficult  to  observe,  and  that  if  the 
■tar  had  bean  between  the  two  zeniths,  the  enor  of  the 
instrament  (the  fivUon  corresponding  to  fbe  tenith,  or 
error  of  collimation\  which  might  have  been  imperfectly 
determined,  would  have  been  doubled  in  the  apparent 
distance  between  the  two  zeniths,  because  then  the  sum  of 
the  two  observations  must  have  been  taken ;  whereas  when 
a  star  is  always  observed  on  the  same  side  the  zenith,  there 
is  only  the  diiliNenoe  to  be  taken,  which  must  be  conecL 
provided  the  instratnent  {swell  centred  and  well  divided/* 

In  1G74  Ilooke  published  'An  Attempt  to  j)rove  the 
^Motion  of  the  Earth  fruiu  Observations,'  ni  which  he  de- 
scribes the  instrument  he  contrivcil  for  observinc;  the  di>- 
tance  of  y  Draconis  from  the  zenith  of  Gresham  College, 
and  the  apparatus  for  measuring  the  variations  whfch 
might  occur.  This  consisted  of  an  obiectrglass  of  36  feet 
focus  length,  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  house,  and  referred 
by  two  plumb-lines  hanging  from  a  bar  in  the  object-cell 
and  passing  through  apertures  in  the  floors,  to  a  system  of 
wires  below.  Before  each  observation,  Hooke  set  certain 
marks  in  his  wire-cell  to  the  plumb-lines,  then  fixed  the 
wire-cellf  removed  the  plumb-unes,  and  bisected  the  star : 
after  the  observation,  he  verified  the  position  of  the  wire- 
cell  on  replacing  the  plumb-lines.  There  is  a  great  deal  to 
admire  in  this  simple  and  ingenious  contrivance,  but  his 
menaurator  for  notinc:  the  small  variations  seems  clumsy 
and  inexact.  '  Inconvenient  weather  and  great  indisposi- 
tion in  his  health '  limited  Hooke's  (^Mervations  to  four  in 
number,  from  which  he  emmeooslv  concluded  that  there 
Mas  an  annual  parallax  of  the  earth's  orbit,  and  therefore 
that  Copernicus  s  theory  was  true.  With  very  little  altera^ 
tion,  such  as  a  nicer  reference  of  the  plunu>-!ines  to  the 
cell  of  the  eye-piece  and  a  screw  micrometer  for  a  men- 
tiurator,  Hooke's  apparatus  would  still  be  applicable;  and 
if  his  idea  of  using  a  deep  dry  well  for  the  telcscopehtube 
were  adopted,  we  conceive  that  most  accurate  detemin»> 
tions  might  now  be  made. 

Severd  observers  about  this  time  discovered  a  motion  in 
the  stars  which  they  could  not  account  for.  Picard, 
Roemer,  and  Flamsteed  all  found  tliat  the  position  of 
Polaris  varied  at  different  times  of  the  year,  ana  Flamsteed 
fancied  that  the  chanflw  was  due  to  parallax.  In  or  about 
172S,  a  gentleman  <rffhe  name  of  Molyneux,  then  rerident 
at  Kew,  employed  Graham  to  make  him  a  jMiniNiirlir  tele- 
acopc,  so  called  from  its  object,  viz.  to  discover  tlie  change 
of  place  in  the  stars  occasioned  by  the  earth's  change  of 

*  We  hsTe  fi^ta  the  aboTc  ntrud  from  Picajrd  IwauK  it  thnvri.  »r  tbiok, 
tbal  far  dirt  Dot  RvpTui  hi<  oxrinr  at  ruli  plan* ;  if  lii- tnLil,  lir  mutt  haTr  got 
•  doiiMa  MniUi  dUUnn-  free  from  aU  jCtrd  error,  but  ttwue  of  oeatr«  Uld 
eivWoo,  ud  hi*  rcaaODiDK  is  ont  currr^-t.  The  mMuiat<Uoa  which  h»  larBllly 
VMkea,  that  the  arror  of  collimaUr>a  cnntinard  lo  H«  lh«  Mine  dnrioK  bii  ob* 
■•rvaticia,  al  di^rrral  plw-«.  ii  nut  «llu>niblr.  it  b  p^id<TH  lh»l  with  tuch  aa 
Liirtxi.nicDt  th<^  •■%nct  idju«ti:u-Qt  lu  tlin  mrrwliau  vould  lie  diOicu  t.  .tad  lirOM 

l^'^l^^'l^gllll^^^l^lJJ^^        '         <lt*>><>>  boo  ilw  iftth.  n^sImA 


position  in  her  oihit  This  »  deseribed  in  SnAth's  *  Optics. 

liook  iv.,  crij).  7,  and  more  fully  in  Mr.  Molyncux's  own 
words  in  Bimiley's  '  MiscelhuuMnis  Works  and  Correspon- 
dence," p.  U3.  It  consistid  of  a  telescope  25  feet  lor.c. 
with  a  short  cross  axis  at  the  upper  end,  Ju!>t  at  the  plac  e 
of  the  object-glaaa.  This  axis  was  so  adjusted  on  its  sup- 
ports that  the  telescope  moved  in  the  meridian.  A  idunUK 
line  hung  on  one  end  of  the  axis  and  passed  over  a  dot  in  n 
plate  fixed  on  the  tube  near  the  eye-end.  The  telescope 
was  drawn  Ibrwards  in  the  meridian  by  a  string  and  weight 
passing  over  a  fixed  pulley,  and  pushed  back  by  an  anta- 
gonist-screw, which  had  a  divided  head  and  index.  To 
make  the  observation,  the  plumb-line  is  first  made  to  bisect 
the  dot  by  the  screw,  and  the  division  read  off ;  then  the 
star  is  bisected  also  by  moving  the  screw,  when  the  di- 
vision is  again  read  off.  The  revolutions  and  parts  through 
which  the  screw  is  moved  measures  the  angular  distance 
of  the  star  from  a  line  in  the  heavens,  which  continues 
lixed,  if  there  is  no  change  in  the  relation  of  the  objcct- 
glasB  and  wires  to  the  axS  and  dot. 

Ohaervations  were  made  at  Kew  for  some  time  with  this 
instalment  by  Molyneux,  Graham,  and  Bradley;  and  in 
1727  Hradley  had  a  zenith-sector  constructed  by  Graham 
with  which  he  made  his  celebrated  discoveries  of  aberra- 
tion and  nutation.  There  is  a  short  description  of  this 
instrument  by  Maskeljme  in  the  first  volume  of  his  'Green- 
widi  Observstions,*  p.  9^  which  Rigaud  has  reprinted,  with 
some  memoranda  oy  Bradley,  m  the  '  Miscellaneous 
Works,'  Sec. ;  but  Bradley  himself  ijave  no  description  in 
his  Memoir  on  Aberration  {Phil.  Truns.,  vol.  xxxv.,  p.  G37 1. 
and  in  his  following  Memoir  on  Nutation  (P/iil.  Trans., 
vol.  xlv.,  p.  I)  satisfied  himself  by  referring  to  the  de- 
scription 0(  a  sector  on  a  uailar  construction.  iDigridu 
Mkidien  entre  PaHt  «f  Amieiu,  1740.)  TMs  1  ait-nien- 
tioned  sector  was  made  by  Graham  for  the  measurement 
of  the  degree  in  Lapland,  and  afterwards  employed  in  the 
nmcasureiiuiit  of  I'lcard  s  arc.  We  have  now  a  full 
and  minute  description  of  Bradley's  instniment,  with  nu- 
merous plates,  in  a  work  entitled  '  Operations  for  the 
Verification  and  Extension  of  the  Abb<':  de  la  Caille's  Arc 
of  the  Meridian,'  by  Thomas  Maclear,  Esq.,  pp.  67-81, 
published  by  order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  This 
account  is  by  the  astroiunner-royal,  who  directed  the 
alterations  reijuiud  to  fit  the  sector  for  the  field.  Tlie 
principal  pads  of  this  instrument,  as  originally  made  by 
Graham,  are  a  telescope  with  a  short  sector  attached  to 
the  eye-end,  and  a  short  cross  or  traniit-axis  to  the  object 
end,  which  cantes  it  to  move  in  the  meridian  when  pro- 
perly adjusted.  A  plumb-line  passes  over  a  fine  dot  at 
the  extremity  of  the  upper  axis,  and  beats  on  the  divided 
sector  below,  that  is,  it  sJmoet  touches  the  dot  above  and 
arc  below,  but  still  hangs  perfectly  free.  To  prevent  any 
distuibonce  from  the  wind,  the  plumb-line  is  screened 
by  a  tube,  and  the  bob  hangs  in  water  that  it  may 
sooner  come  to  rest.  To  make  the  telescope  describe  the 
meridian  correctly,  as  well  as  to  get  a  proper  fixing,'  for 
the  clamp  and  micromcter-serew,  another  arc  is  fixed  to 
the  wall,  and  the  telescope  carries  a  frame  with  rollers  at 
its  eye-eiid,  and  is  thus  kept  in  contact  with  the  fixed  arc 
befbre  and  behind.  A  clamping  apparatus,  which  slides 
along  the  fixed  arc,  and  can  be  attacned  to  it  by  screws  in  • 
any  position,  carries  a  fine  screw  with  a  micrometer  head, 
which  pushes  the  telescope  by  acting  on  a  piece  of  hard- 
ened steel,  while  Uie  telescope  resists  either  by  gravity  or 
by  a  eonnterpoise  weight.  Tliere  are  numerous  parts  and 
contrivances  for  different  adjustments,  which  will  be  cosily 
understood  from  Mr.  Airy's  account  In  making  the  dv 
scrvalion,  the  telescope  't-i  first  to  be  set,  ornearlyso,to  the 
star,  the  bisection  of  the  upper  dot  is  verified,  and  then  a 
division  lielow  is  bisected  by  carr^in?  the  screw  one  way, 
/oricard,  for  instance,  and  tiie  micrometer  head  is  to  be 
read  off.  When  the  star  is  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  it  is 
bisected  by  canying  the  screw  still  forwurd^  and  the 
micrometer  b  again  read  oir.  Finally,  the  screw  is  still  to 
be  ciirriid  forward  till  the  next  division  is  bisected,  and 
the  niicronieter  read  off.  A  simple  proportion  will  give  the 
<juantity,  which  is  to  be  add.  d  t  i  the  first  rcadini;,  or  sub- 
tracted irom  the  second  readirig,  in  order  to  get  the  reading 
comq^mdii^  to  the  star.*  Bradley^  aeetor  as  originally 

*  In  tamt  of  the  iKiokt  refencd  to,  it  <nll  be  Hen  that  the  dot  biwrtnt 
before  oWrrinK  the  nur  i>  dirr^lnl  lo  'je  biiected  afUD.aiid  the  mtttm  of  (he 
roadinr'  ukfii.  Ilut  a  ko  w  »)nrh  i.irne*  weifht  nevrl  read*  the  ub>« 
vhra  iDored  (brvmTtUandbaeliwarda.uHl  iliaalwsysMfiMtlsaMiytlMMM* 
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nude  WHS  net  mtnible^  and  therefore  oniy  fit  for  measur- 
ing differeiiMt  or  vMiatum.  When,  after  its  removal  to 
Greenwich,  actual  senith  diatanees  wei«  required,  the  imlni- 

ment  wn^  ^hiHi'd  across  the  room,  from  the  east  to  the  west 
side,  wlu  re  a  socond  fixed  arc.  Sec.  were  ready  to  receive  it. 
We  need  not  say  that  thih  was  verj'  objectionable,  a.s  such 
an  operation,  take  what  care  you  may,  is  always  liable  to 
derange  the  relation  of  the  parta  of  the  instrument,  and  so 
to  lead  to  untrue  etmoluaiona.  Even  while  it  was  at  Wan- 
stead,  and  contidered  to  be  imtnoveable,  a  sliii^ht  change 
seems  to  have  1;ikon  place,  which  has  been  invcsfipatcd 
by  Dr.  Busch,  in  Die  •  Ri-diu-tiuti  of  the  Observ  iitioiiA  made 
by  Bradley  at  Kew  and  Wan.-lLad.'  Uxloid,  18:J2.  In  rc- 
mountini^it,  the  astronomer-ruyal  has  nven  the  property 
of  revemon  very  satisfkctorily,  and  Ifr.  ICadcai^  ob« 
eervationa  with  it  are  ofextraorainaiy  aceuraey. 

A  sector  was  used  in  the  measurement  of  the  meridian 
in  France,  by  Cassini  dc  Thtiry  and  La  Calllc,  which 
greatly  resemoled  the  sector  of  Picard,  except  that  the  arc 
was  of  much  greater  extent,  l>eing  524°  and  framed  with 
tht«e  radii.  Too  teleaeopo  was  fixed  at  the  back  of  the 
imtrument,  so  as  to  be  at  onee  more  firmly  (iutened  and 
out  of  the  way  of  the  plumb-line ;  and,  lastly  its  micrometer- 
screw  was  applied  to  the  wires  of  the  telescope  (sometimes 
called  the  interior  micir-nu  ti  i',  i:i.>fi:ui  of  moving  the 
whole  sector.  In  this  mude  ol  ul).serviiitr,  the  instrument 
is  set  approximately  to  the  star,  and  the  nearest  dot  accu- 
rately bisected.  When  the  star  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
field,  it  is  bisected  b^  the  mi  crometer-«crew  which  carries 
a  wire  in  the  focus  ot  the  object-glass,  and  thus  the  excess 
or  defect  from  the  nearest  dot  a.sccrtaincd.  This  improve- 
BMDit  in  the  application  of  the  microrai-tcr-scrf \v  is  due  to 
^•Chevalier  l/ouville,  and  in  this  respect  we  nrcicr  the 
Rtnoh  to  the  English  construction.  See  *  La  Au-ridienne 
do  I'Obscrvatoire  Rnyal  de  Paris  verifiie,'  par  M.  Cassini 
de  Thury,  Paris,  1740.  The  sector  is  figured  at  page  31, 
and  described  at  page  Ixxi. 

Boug^er  and  La  Condaminc,  in  their  measure  of  the  arc 
of  Peru,  were  compelled  to  fabricate  their  own  zenith  sec- 
tors, and  adopted  a  very  elegant  mode  of  graduation,  the 
merit  of  whicn  is  given  oy  La  Condamine  totheir  colleague 
Godin.  The  telescope  and  arc  being  prepared,  a  star  is 
selected  which  has  pretty  nearly  the  same  zenith  distance 
al  both  extremities  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian.  Now  cal- 
culate approximately  the  value  of  the  chord  of  the  double 
senith  distance  of  tne  star,  and  find  what  fmctional  part 
it  is  of  the  radius.  Suppose  it  is  nearly  ^  <tf  the  radius, 
then  take  a  beam  compua.  mark  two  dots  on  the  are,  and 
step  seventeen  times  with  the  same  opening  along  the 
radius,  and  so  fix  the  dot  over  which  the  plumb-line  is  to 
pass.  Tlie  instrument  now  praduatcd,  and  is  used  a.s 
follows : — Ai^er  being  adjusted  to  the  meridian,  the  plumb- 
line  is  made  to  pass  over  the  upper  dot  and  one  of  the 
lower  dot%  after  which  the  star  is  bisected  by  the  interior 
or  Louville^i  micrometer.  On  a  following  day  the  instru- 
ment is  reversed,  and  the  p;umb-line  beinp  brought  over 
the  upper  dot  and  the  other  lower  dot,  tlie  star  is  aeain 
Inseeted  by  the  micrometer.  It  is  plain  that  the  douljle 
zenith  distance  of  the  star,  corrected  for  refraction,  aberra- 
tion, &c.,  is  measured  by  the  arc  subtended  at  the  central 
^  dot  by  the  two  dots  below  ^  the  sum  or  diiEerenca  of  the 
micrometer  rndings.  But  the  arc  is,  by  constrocHon,  thai 
the  sine  of  which  is  ^,  which  is  found  from  the  tables  ;  and 
llie  value  of  the  mieronu'ter  readings  being  also  known,  the 
zenith  distance  of  the  star  is  known.  The  operation  may 
be  repeated  at  the  other  end  of  the  arc  with  tlie  same  star, 
and  using  a  different  submultiple  of  the  radius.  Sec 
'  Mesure  des  troi>i  premiers  degrra  du  miridien,' par  M.  de 
La  Condamine,  Paris,  )751,  pp.  106  et  seq. :  '  Figure  de 
la  Terre,"  par  M.  Bouguer,  Paris.  1749,  pp.  176  et  seg. 

We  insert  here  the  method  employed  by  Maupertuis,  La 
Oulla,  and  others  to  ascertain  tne  value  of  the  total  arc  of 
tho  aoctor.  A  line  of  considerable  length  was  carefully 
measured  firom  a  wvtl-defined  spot  and  a  signal  erected ; 
then  a  perpendicular  was  measured  from  the  signal,  of  such 
a  lenfjtli  lus  very  nearly  subtended  at  the  spot  the  arc  to 
be  Verified,  and  here  a  second  signal  was  placed.  The 
sector  was  then  laid  horizontally  on  a  bed  prepared  for  it, 
tha  ceatn  being  exactly  over  the  defined  spot,  and  the 
tdcsoope  jDointM  to  Uie  first  signal :  when  tjus  was  done 
tttirfwtorily,  a  fine  Kne  vraa  stretched  om  the  eentfc  and 

the  first  dot  of  the  divided  arc.    Now  shifting  the  sector 
COUnd,  the  second  signal  was  bisected,  and  it  was  seen  ' 


Iwhitdhridm  ma  bisected  by  the  line  which  c.  i.tinucd  ts 
t$m  ever  tin  eantn.  The  hrue  angle  is  evidently  that 
mailGed  on  the  ground,  and  is  calculated  from  tiie  given 

length  of  the  perpendicular  and  the  distance.  Tlie  value 
of  the  arc  read  off  on  the  sector  is  compared  with  this,  and 
the  error  of  the  total  are  detected,  which  is  ailerwards 
used  for  correcting  all  the  angles  observed.  At  present 
th«  tahie  of  Hie  total  arc  of  a  sector  wouM  be  dolcmwied 
by  ft  comparison  with  the  mural  circle. 

In  1779  Bird  erected  a  zenith  sector  at  the  Obacrvatoty 
of  flxford,  which  is  in  most  le-pcet^  similar  to  Graham"*, 
but  it  IS  fixed  to  an  upright  pillar  which  revolves  freely, 
so  that  the  instrument  is  reversible.  From  some  cause  ur 
other,  though  obeervations  have  been  made  with  this  la- 
atruBMnt,  tbey  ham  not  been  considered  satisfactony.  It 
appeara  to  us  to  be  an  exoeUent  instrument  and  one 
ble  of  doing  good  work,  thoogh  one  chief  ase  of  zenith 
sectors,  viz,  ascertaining  the  index  error  of  the  meridii.» 
declination  instrument,  nas  been  supplied  to  modem  circiei 
by  observations  by  reflexion. 

"Die  zenith  sector  of  Ranndeo,  which  im  used  in  the 
trigonometrical  mmj  of  Cheat  Britain,  and  in  the  Hel- 
stein  arc,  is  described  and  figured  in  great  detail  in  thv 
•  Phil.  Trans.'  for  1803,  and  m  the  second  volume  of  the 
'Account  of  the  Ordnance  Trigonometrical  Survey  of 
England  and  Wales.'  It  was  burned  in  the  firo  which 
consumed  a  considerable  part  of  the  Tower  in  1841.  M 
this  instrument  is  veiy  Ailly  detailed  in  the  neeooDt 
referred  to,  it  is  useless  to  enter  into  paiticulara  bcfe. 
Ramsden  viewed  the  upper  dot  by  a  long  microscoK 
which  saved  considerable  trouble,  as  well  a-s  avoided  the 
(  hancc  of  deranging  the  bisection  by  mounting  to  read  it. 
The  *  Astronomical  Observations  with  Ramsden's  Zenith 
Sector,'  reduced  by  Lieutenant  Yolland,  R.E.,  have 
recently  been  pubhihed  (184^  bgr  Older  of  the  Boaurd  d 
Ordnance. 

After  the  destruction  of  Ramsdcn's  sector.  Colonel  Colby 
applied  to  the  Astronomer  Roval,  for  his  advice  as  to  tJ>e 
best  form  of  instrument  for  determining  latitude  in  <lr 
Jield.  The  construction  given  by  Mr.  Airy  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Simms  difi'ers  in  many  respects  from  any  which 
preceded  it.^  The  description,  with  explanatoiv  fieurea.  is 
to  be  found  in  the  *  Monthly  Notices  of  the  Royal  Astro- 
nomical Society,  vol.  v.,  p.  188.  Tlic  vertical  axis,  which 
is  cast  in  one  piece  and  strongly  framed,  carries  at  it* 
back  three  levels,  one  above  the  other,  which  being  read 
off  at  the  moment  the  star  ia  bisected,  determine  the 
porition  of  tiw  avis  with  respect  to  the  zenith.  Hie  tde- 
scope-frame  with  the  eye  ana  object  end  is  cast  in  another 
solidly  braced  piece,  and  i.s  hVjld  at  its  middle  on  i 
centre  in  front  of  the  vertical  axis.  Tliis  second  frame 
moves  freely  for  a  few  decrees  on  each  side  the  zemtb. 
The  divided  arcs  are  graduated  on  the  TCrtical  axis  near 
it.«  top  and  bottom,  and  ttiere  are  four  micrometer  micra- 
scopes,  one  at  each  ride  of  the  object  and  eye  end,  the 
tubes  of  which  are  bored  in  the  solid  telescope-friune. 
There  is  a  wire-niuronuter  in  the  focus  of  the  tele- 
scopi'.  A  stop  to  the  axis  enables  the  observer  to  tum 
tl}e  instrument  exactly  half  round  by  touch,  and  almcKt 
instantaneously.  The  observations  are  msde  thus  :— The 
instrument  bemg  pretty  nearly  in  the  meridian  end  the 
axb  vertical,  the  telescope  is  set  nearly  for  the  stmr,  and 
the  microscopes  are  read  off.  Before  the  star  reaches  the 
centre  of  the  field,  the  observer  bisects  it  with  the  mioro- 
meter-wrire,  noting  the  time,  wliile  the  itssistant  rcad.s  off 
both  ends  of  each  level.  The  whole  instrument  is  then 
turned  half  round  and  the  star  is  again  obaerred.  the 
bisection  being  now  performed  by  the  tangent-screw  uf 
the  telescope-frame,  the  time  is  again  noted,  the  assistant 
reads  utf  the  levels  as  l)efore,  and  fuially  the  a-c>  al  ti.r 
and  below  are  read  oft'  by  the  micrometer  microscope* 
In  this  way  the  double  zenith  distance  of  a  star,  free  from 
all  error  of  collimation  or  of  the  vertical  azii^  may  be 
obt^ned  in  a  few  minutes.  This  inabument  baa  now  been 
in  use  for  some  months,  and  peribrms  very  satisfactorily. 
The  telescope  is  one  of  3^  feet  focal  length,  and  the  in- 
stntment  bears  the  same  relation  toamuiueirelettMttilie 
ordinary  sector  does  to  a  quadrant. 

When  Troughton  first  proposed  the  mural  circle  as  the 
beat  fonn  Ibr  a  meridian  declination  instnunent,  great 
donbt  was  thrown  on  the  practieability  of  observing  by 
reflexion  with  sufficient  nicety,  and  in  that  ca^e,  as  the 
mural  circle  does  not  reverse,  a  supplementary  lOi^nuneDt 
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w«s  wanted  to  show  the  position  of  the  zenith  or  horizon. 
Partly  on  this  account,  but  ihiefly  to  st^ttle  the  constants 
of  aberration  and  precession  with  the  greatest  precision, 
IhNightOD  planned  a  zenith  tube,  conaifting  of  a  tcle- 
NOM  Of  a5  Ihflt  fiMsl  leiisth»  without  asv  sector,  and  in 
wineh  the  variatlem  of  lenH n  diitanee  of  y  Draeonte  and 
close  zenithal  stars  were  to  lie  meaHiired  by  a  micrnmoh'i- 
•crew.  The  instrument  h.ts  :  <>t  been  ciismtu'd,  indi  ud 
it  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  yet  completed,  thoiitti 
Bfveral  improvements  have  bicn  made  in  its  construction 
bv  Mr.  Aiij  iince  his  appointment  as  astronomer  royal. 
Ine  toleaci^  nata  on  its  lower  end,  continued  beyond  the 
(bcus,  on  a  niece  which  has  adjoilraentt  fnr  Tertieality, 
and  a  collar  below  the  object-crlfvss  is  pres.sf  l  by  a  sprini: 
into  a  Y  beanne;.  The  wires  at  the  focus  are  moved  by  a 
micrometer-sen- w.  and  the  star  and  wires  are  seen  throug^h 
a  diagonal  four-glass  eye-piece.  The  plumb-line  han^ 
witUn  tiw  tube,  and  is  viewed  alwve  and  below  by  micro- 
flwlar  ■uenaeopes.  Instead  of  adiusting  the  plumb>line 
befbro  eaeh  obeervatloii,  ft  ia  tnaeeted  \ff  the  nuerooaetcn 
after  the  observation,  and  a  correction  applied  which  is 
deduced  from  the  upper  and  lower  rtadint^.  Mr.  Airy, 
having  had  »ome  rei^son  to  buspcct  that  the  wire  twisted 
on  reversing  the  instrument,  has  given  a  double  suspension 
to  tbephunb-Hne  and  nuule  the  instrument  reversible  on 
»  alnr  in ttie  same  nifht,  bj  oainK astop  as  in  the  ordnance 
Motor.  The  observations  with  fte  wiwh  tube  are  printed 
jeaLrlj  in  the  Greenwich  Observations. 

The  xenith  sector  has  not  been  much  used  upon  the 
Continent  since  the  ^v^^  surveys  made  in  the  middle  of 
last  century  lor  ascertaining  the  figure  of  the  earth,  tn 
tlM  French  arc  from  Dunkirk  to  Forroentera,  the  latitudes 
won  obaenred  bgr  the  repeating  circle,  and  in  some  of  the 
station  tbm  is  reason  to  suspect  that  error  hs*  l>een  com- 
mitted. More  recently,  the  transit  in  the  prime  vertical 
has  been  employed  in  Germany  and  Russia  for  ascertain- 
ing difi'erences  of  latitude,  and  as  it  would  seem  with  great 
success.  [Transit.]  A  prime  vertical  transit  has  lately 
been  constructed  by  Repsold  for  the  imperial  obser\atory 
of  Pulkowa,  of  which  a  moat  Ikvoursble  account  has  been 
eiven  b^  Professor  StittVe.  While  admitting  the  excel- 
lence of  this  Idnd  of  imtmrnent  for  telescopes  of  moderate 
size,  we  do  not  see  Imw  thqr  can  equal,  far  leas  surpass, 
the  zenith  seotflT  wboD  imdo  lOTcnible  and  of  the  proper 
macnitude. 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  Babbage  proposed  a  construction 
for  a  seuth  sector  {Memoirt  (/  the  Astronomical  Society, 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  101)  which  might  periiaps  be  applied  in  the  fol- 
lowing mawaor  >^Coiicoive  a  poraUel  ruler  to  bo  pteoed 
upright,  one  of  the  bars  being  made  into  a  vertical  axis 
with  the  necesjyiry  adjustments,  and  the  other  carrjnng  a 
telescope.  It  is  clear  that  if  the  bands  were  equal  the 
telcseupe  would  continue  parallel  to  itself  whether  the 
ruler  be  open  or  shut.  But  if  one  of  the  bands  is  a  little 
longer  than  the  other,  then  o  TSiy  large  angular  motion 
of  the  bond  will  givo  a  snaD  aagular  motion  to  the 
telesoope^Mr,  and  as  the  raeasuremein  of  the  fbmer  angle 
can  be  easily  made  with  tolerable  accuracy,  the  latter 
anirlu  can  be  computed  with  great  exactness.'  Exquisite 
workmanship  would  no  doubt  be  roijuued  to  make  such 
an  instrument  answer,  but  we  tiunk  that  fur  this  and  other 
difhrontial  purposes  Mr.  Babbage's  suggestion  is  deserving 
of  mora  attention  ttian  it  has  yet  met  with,  especially 
where  toleaoopee  of  limited  size  are  used. 

The  adjustments  of  a  zenith  sector  or  zenith  tube  will 
difier  according  to  the  constniction  of  the  instriiment. 
Where  it  is  not  reversible,  the  time  of  the  traii'-it  of  a  star 
near  the  zenith  must  be  got  from  olwervations  with  another 
iMtmment,  and  the  star  mad»  to  pass  the  meridian-wire 
at  the  calculated  time  by  the  proper  adjusting  screws. 

*  hei  tlw  lenfth  of  the  ufiprr  band  b«a.  of  lb*  \owm  baod  a  A.  t)i«  di> 
IniS  Iwf  ■»  Uw  iMDili  i,  ud  M  Qw  fenis  faa  hotiiaalal ;  the  leleMO|ir-l>ar 

m«ke»  lii'.h  lh«  triuih  «n  .mKli-  ilif  UnffMil  ofwhich  r=—  ;  when  the  faaiMb  are 

BKLioni  al  an  anjlr  f.  the  Uuprr.t  o{  irnith  ilistancr  rr   .  The 

b 

SuaaliiT  A  may  he  measarmi  and  ri-i;ii  lali-il  hv  a  mirrniiietj'T  «rir»  nad  ti  '  h  i 
Jl  giTtfB  to  the  tolaaop!.  Uut  tiia  auu  can  hf  oimrrM  in  rc««nni  poaition* 
•rifiaafa,HdlknittoteUaMiilbdlMHMsCMuA.  TIm  n«o  «f  ike  atoio- 


la  (Imb4  OoB  In  iMaidaa  wKm  oprninx  and  ckiaiii(  the  ban 
mo  cliaax*  in  iht  plar*  <jf  s>  .tar    We  pre'n  tlii>  ennitnictton  of  a 
I  trcUir  tn  llial  of  Mr.  Uablia,;.'.     lln'  i<  uilii  \«<ini  it  only  10  br  (at  by 
^ivaniiMi,  aod  th«  iipflglil  bar  m>ut  br  a^trhod  anJ  aicertaiiml  by  lava!*,  kr. 
Mr.  Babbag*  haa  ifirtm  aa  MMCt  fsmula.  whrn  lti«  |Kital«  of  attachment  of  lha 
Mmeape-tai  m  cooiut.  W*  hav«  icMOMd  w  adjuitMBt  id  oo*  of 
allsmte  hiBii  to  bs  iMtiMBM,  vkM  Ihs  Msiiq 


When  this  is  done  and  the  telescope  secured,  a  star  must  be 
made  tn  jja^vs  nlong  the  declinatiun-wire  (this  should  be 
carried  by  fi  micrometer-screw)  by  twisting  the  wire-cell, 
when  the  adjustment  for  a  fixed  nniflt  telescope  il  com- 
If  the  telescope  rest  on  a  ormb  aiia  and  cairiea  a 
sector,  the  cross  axis  must  be  made  hoiixontal,  the  transifs 

of  stars  towanis  the  extn  niif  ies  of  the  arc  must  be  observed, 
and  the  a/imulhal  diMaliou  ascertained  [Transit]  and 
ciirrecti-d;  ur,  the  tiiiie  at  -.vhich  an  extreme  star  s/inuld 

pa^  beine  known,  the  cross  axis  at  top  and  fixed  arc  be- 
low mnstMtiiniedooastoinaAsthomarpoMatthoriglit 
time 

When  the  instroment  is  reverrible,  the  axis  is  lint 

to  b«  set  trxily  upright.  SupiKise  the  instrument  in  its 
mendian  position  nearly,  and  tace  east,  read  off  the  divi- 
sion bisected  by  the  plumb-line,  or  the  two  ends  of  each 
level.  Now  turn  half  round,  read  off  again,  and  bring,  by 
the  adjusting  screws,  the  plumb-line  or  the  levels  half-way 
to  the  firrt  readings,  and  finallf  aiyuat  each  level  bv  its 
own  screw  to  read  eadi  end  alike.  If  this  be  caremlly 
done,  when  the  instrument  is  restored  to  its  first  position, 
the  plumb-line  or  levels  will  remam  undisturbed  by  the 
last  reversal.  Now  turn  the  axis  one-quarter  round,  and 
correct  whatever  change  is  thereby  caused,  by  the  east 
and  west  screws  of  the  axia  The  axis  is  now  vertical,  or 

Sa  repetition  of  the  proocm  may  be  made  so.  The  next 
justment  is  to  make  the  line  of  sight  deaoribe  a  mat 
circle.  This  is  the  collimation  error  of  the  transit  Thia 
may  be  done  as  described  above.  Irom  knovring  the  true 
time  ;  or  by  observing  one  star  or  two  stars  near  the  zenith 
in  reversed  positions,  when  the  disagreement  between  the 
observed  and  computed  difference  will  give  the  quantity 
and  direction  of  tlw  alteration  required.  In  a  moaem  in> 
slrament  tMs  adjnshoent  would  be  by  antagonist  screws 
carrying  the  wire  plate.  If  the  instrument  be  simply  a 
zenith  tube,  make  a  star  nm  along  the  declination-wire, 
and  the  adju.stmcnt  is  finished.  With  a  sector  place  the 
instrument  nearly  in  the  meridian,  observe  the  transit  of  a 
zenith  star,  which  gives  the  time.  Then  by  turning 
round  the  axis,  make  an  extreme  star  pass  at  the  proper 
time  and  clamp  the  axia.  In  the  new  ordnance  sector 
the  instrument  rests  on  a  tray  which  is  adjusted  as  to 
meridian  by  strong  screws  on  tne  stand,  acting  against  the 
sides  of  the  tray.  Finally,  twist  the  wire-cell  till  a  star  runs 
along  the  declination-wire.  A  comijanson  of  the  zenith 
distances  of  the  same  stars  observed  in  reversed  positions 
of  the  instrument,  will  give  the  error  of  collimation,  and 
this  may  be  corrected  if  the  observer  wishes,  but  it  is 
better  to  leave  it  untouched,  and  to  ooosidcr  the  sum  of 
two  observations,  Face  East  and  Fkoe  West,  as  a  double 
zenith  distance. 

(For  plates  and  descriptions  of  some  of  the  constructions 
here  referred  to.  and  others  which  we  have  omitted,  see 
Pearson's  Practical  Astronomy,  vol.  ii.*  pp.  531, 554,  plates 
xii.,  xiii.,  xxvi.,  xxvii.) 
ZENJAN.  [PersiaJ 

ZENO  (Zr/va^v),  of  Elea  In  Italy,  was  a  pnpil  of  Pan9«>- 

nides.  According  to,  the  va;;;ue  expres>ii'n  ^r/ia'i  '  used 
by  Diogenes  Lacrtius,  he  was  enjoyiiu:]u>  iri  eatest  celebrity 
about  B.C.  4t>4.  He  visit l  i  Alliens  in  company  with  Par- 
menidea,  and  they  were  present  at  the  Great  Panathena'a. 
I^mnenides  is  deseribea  by  Plato  as  at  this  time  a  man 
advanced  in  years,  with  hia  hair  quite  white,  but  of  a  hand- 
some and  pleasing  person :  he  was  then  about  65  years  of 

age.  Zeno,  who  was  then  near  40,  is  sjioken  ot"  ns  a  tall 
and  comely  j)ersonage.  If  we  place  Ihis  visit  to  Athens, 
with  Clinton,  in  b.c.  4.">4.  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Socratis. 
Zeno  was  bom  about  h.c.  494.  The  authority  lor  the  visit 
to  Athens  is  the  'Parmenides'  of  Plato,  which,  so  far  as 
relates  to  this  histoiicai  fact,  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
sufficient  authority. 

Straho  is  of  opinion  that  Zeno.  as  well  as  Parmemdes, 
was  employed  in  legislating  for  Elea.  He  probably  lived 
till  the  commencement  of  the  Pcloponncsian  War,  OT  at 
least  to  B.C.  43.J.  According  to  Plutarch  {Pericles,  4)  he  was 
one  of  the  masters  of  Pencles.  The  circumstances  of  his 
death  are  reported  with  much  diversity.  He  issaid  to  havo 
conspired  against  a  tyrant  of  Elea,  who  is  vtuiottsly  named 
ri'id,  > !)  the  (i-.scovery  of  the  conqMiaqTt  io  havo  bosB  put 
to  deidh  in  a  cruel  manner. 

Many  works  were  attributed  to  Zeno.  ^Nhii  h,  say.*  Dio- 
genes, were  full  of  wisdom.  One  oi  nis  great  works  he  is 
sddto  bare  md  atAtfaen^  on  which  oocadon  Soentos 
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vrt*  present.  Thouf:;'.!  the  '  Parmonidcs"  of  Plato,  which  is  : 
ttw  authority  for  ttui  reading  at  Athens,  cannot  be  taken 
to  bt  UtMsllf  tnM  in  all  respects— for  8ocnte^  then  a  very 
jpoung  man,  is  nfntented  as  diacouniog  with  Zeno— yet 
there  aeemt  no  reason  to  doubt  tiw  fliet  of  Zeno  having 
rtaJ  bis  work  at  Athrns.  Tlie  olijcct  of  this  work,  which 
vras  iluuied  into  several  parts,  was  to  show  that  it  is  im- 
posftiblc  to  conceive  things  as  being  Many,  and  this  con- 
clusion was  derived  as  a  necessary  consequence  I'rom  the 
supposition  of  things  being  Many ;  for  Moo  ihowed  that 
ifntaapipoiethingato  be  Many,  then  the  same  thinga  an 
both  like  and  iinHle.  Now.  it  is  impoMUe  to  eoneelve 
the  same  things  to  be  both  like  and  ir.ilike,  and  therefore 
it  ia  impossible  to  conceive  things  to  be  Many  (o6kovv  ti 
iMvarw  r&  rt  nt^puia  ofioia  ilvcu  col  rA  S/Mta  aVofiota, 
MlvaTw  tri  m1  «oXA^  Avau  Plato,  Pctrmenidet\.  Zeno  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  nsed  the  form  of  the  dialogue 
in  his  philoBopbioal  diaousnons.  His  okgeot  w«ito  msin- 
taintht  dortrinesof  PlunenidM,  Ibr  he  is  said  to  have  added 
tttfte  of  bis  own  to  ^'hat  his  master  did.  His  method  was, 
to  asBume  the  truth  of  received  opinions,  and  then  to 
show  the  contradiction.s  to  which  they  lead  and,  accord- 
ingly, Aristotle  (as  quoted  by  Diogenes)  calls  him  the  in- 
TtntmrofDiakctie;  notoT  Logie,  as  some  modem  writers 
bwrait 

Zeno^  woifc  indeAmoa  of  ttia  Boetrine  of  tiie  One  was, 

as  Plato  makes  him  describe  it,  designed  to  siinp<irt  the 
opinion  of  Parmenides  against  those  who  ridiculed  it  on 
the  ground  that  if  there  is  only  One,  many  absurd  and 
inconsisteut  conseauences  must  flow  from  the  doctnnc  ; 
and,  accordingly,  nis  work  is  in  opposition  to  those  who 
any  that  things  are  Many,  and  it  has  for  its  special  object 
to  riiow,  that  manjr  nune  absurd  oonaequenees  wOl  flow 
from  their  hypotheos  of  things  being  Many,  than  from  the 
hypothesis  m  the  One,  if  a  man  rightly  rollow  them  up. 
iVs  is  the  key  to  the  ei^lnaailion  oi  wmt  wa  know  of  the 
arguments  of  Zeno. 

Zeno  asked  Protagoras  if  a  ungle  grain  of  millsti  Of  the 
ten-thousandth  part  of  a  grain,  would  make  a  noise  in 
filling.  Protagoras  said  it  would  not.  Ht  then  asked  if 
a  meounnus  of  such  IPains  would  make  a  noise  in  falling ; 
and  the  answer  ^ras,  Yes.  Zeno  further  asked  if  there  was 
not  a  ratio  between  tlie  medimnus  of  grain  and  a  single 
grain,  or  the  ten-tliousandth  part  of  a  single  grain.  Prota- 
goraii  admitted  that  there  was.  'Will  there  not,  then,' 
said  Zeno,  '  be  the  same  ratio  between  the  noise  of  the 
nedimnns  and  of  the  single  grain,  as  there  is  between  the 
roedimaas  and  the  single  grain?  and  consequently  a  single 
grain,  or  the  ten4hoiisan<Uh  part  of  a  grain,  will  make  a 
noise  in  falling.'  There  is  nothing  peculiarly  subtle  in 
this  argument.  If  merely  viewed  as  an  instance  that  the 
senses  do  not  always  lead  to  n  saft  cooolosion,  it  is  Well 
enough  lor  that  purpose. 

Other  arguments  go  deeper,  and  show  more  clearly  the 
nontrsdictions  that  aiise  flrom  the  notion  of  Many.  Zeno, 
ft  Is  said,  seemed  to  anmlulate  tim  nolioa  of  space,  for 
his  argument  wa.s  this : — If  there  is  tpaca*  it  is  in  some- 
thing, for  every  thing  that  is,  is  in  something  ;  but  that 
which  is  in  somethiiii^',  is  also  in  hpace.  Space,  then,  must 
also  be  in  space,  and  so  on  infimtely :  therefore  there  is  no 
qpaee. 

Again;  hapvovcstbatif  things  are  many,  they  uc  both 
flidt*  m  nomwr  and  inflmte  ;  and  he  proceeds  thos :— If 

things  are  many,  they  must  be  a«  many  as  they  arc,  neither 
more  nor  less:  they  rau'^t,  therefore,  be  finite.  On  the 
other  band,  if  they  are  many,  they  must  be  inhnite  ;  lor 
there  are  always  other  things  between  things,  and  again, 
other  thingB  between  these  things,  and  consequently  things 
are  infloite.  In  the  latter  part  no  evidently  eonaiaera  the 
spaces  between  things  as  things,  linrthings  must  have  spaces 
between  them ;  ana  these  spaces  he  considers  as  things,  or 
tlic  equivalents  of  magnitudes,  and  as  capable  of  endless 
subdivision. 

AnoUier  argument  is  to  this  effect : — If  a  thing  exists,  it 
must  have  magnitude  ;  for  we  cannot  imagine  a  thing  ^ 
existing  which  will  not  increase  another  thing  by  being 
added  to  it,  or  dimiaish  another  thing  if  taken  from  it. 
NoWj  if  a  thing  has  magnitude,  it  is  capable  of  infinite 
lubdiviaon ;  therefore,  if  things  are  many,  they  must  t>e 
both  small  and  great — small  so  as  to  have  no  magnitude, 
ajul  great  so  as  to  be  infinite.  This  is  the  literal  version 
af  Sl^l[«lu■lu^,  whicli  sreuis  t  >  mean,  that  iuiinite  division 
91'  a  thing  implies  an  infinite  number  of  coipiades;  and  in 


this  view  a  body  is  vdaUoAf  gIMttlwt  tiW 

infinitely  small. 

Zeno  had  four  arguments  sgaimt  motion.  The  flist  sigs- 
ment  is  this:— If  a  certain  sgaee  is  to  be  paaaed  over,  ths 
half  most  be  pasted  over  Derore  the  whole  space,  and  the 

half  of  that  hall"  before  the  whole  of  it,  and  so  on  in  infini- 
tum. There  is,  Iherelbre,  an  infiiute  number  of  spaces  to 
be  pa.ssed  over;  and  if  the  whole  is  i)aa(voil  over  in  a  limitid 
time,  then  an  infinite  number  of  spaces  will  be  passed  ov« 
in  a  finite  time,  which  is  impossible.  Bayle  caIIs  Aris- 
totle's lolution  of  the  difficulty  '  pitiaUe.'  Aristotle's  loln* 
tion  is  tills,  as  explained  by  the  *Commen1aiu  OomBkri- 
cenccs:' — ^That  which  is  infinite  in  division,  inasmuch  u 
it  is  not  infinite  in  act  but  in  capacity  only  (non  aciu 
set!  ■piitestate),  may  be  passed  over  in  a  finite  time;  fi>r 
since  tame  is  continuous,  and  in  like  manner  infinite,  !h« 
time  and  the  space  will  correspond  in  the  same  law  of 
finity,  and  in  the  same  divilion  d  parts.'  It  is  easy  to  show 
that  ttns  is  no  solution. 

Another  argument  b  the  Achilles,  as  it  is  called,  which 
is  akin  to  the  last.  Achilles  runs  a  race  with  a  tortoiee, 
which  has  a  certain  start,  but  Achilles,  though  swift,  can 
never  overtake  the  tortoise,  which  is  slow.  For  when 
Achilles  has  reached  the  point  from  which  the  tortoix 
started,  the  tortoise  has  advanced  a  certain  ;  sad 

this  will  always  be  the  ease :  therefore  Achillea  eaa  ocvtr 
overtake  the  tortoise.  On  this  Ritter  observes :— ♦  We  c«a« 
not  suppose  that  Zeno,  who  in  his  proofs  always  maintained 
the  infinite  divisibility  of  space,  siiould  not  also  hive  con- 
sidered the  infinite  divisibility  of  every  portion  of  time; 
and  yet  the  fallacy  of  the  argiunent  consists  entirely  in 
neglecting  this  conuderation.'  But  Zeno  only  admitted 
the  toftnte  divisibility  of  space  in  order  to  show  the  con- 
sequences of  the  hypothesis.  Wliat  Ritter  says  k  no  Mis- 
tion.  We  may  take  the  fingers  of  the  clock  for  Aekillci 
and  the  tortoise,  and  a-^siime  that  there  is  no  other  me»- 
sure  of  time  ;  and  we  will  suppose  the  long  finger  to  Iw 
at  twelve,  when  the  short  finger  is  at  one,  and  Zcno's 
argument  is  the  same  still.  Tlie  difllculty  lies  in  the  ides 
of  motion,  of  which  Zeno  gives  another  instance  in  a  AM 
argument  against  motion.  An  arrow  when  it  nsw 
through  the  air  is  at  every  moment  in  a  space  equal  to 
itself,  and  therefore  is  at  rest,  for  nothing  moves  ;n 
the  space  in  which  it  is ;  but  that  which  does  iwt 
move  is  at  rest,  for  everjlhing  either  moves  or  is  at  nst 
Theiefore  the  arrow  which  moves,  while  it  moves  ii  it 
net.  Aristotle  reidies,  that  this  argument  is  falie,  for  it 
snppoMs  that  time  is  eomposed  of  indivinble  aMMMflhk 
and  he  adds,  that  time  is  not  composed  of  indivirible 
nor  is  anything  else  com{)osed  of  parts.    But  Uiiiil 

not  an  aiihwer,  for  time  may  be  excluded  from  the  eoih 
sideration.  The  arrow  is  supposed,  by  those  who  sdnut 
motion,  to  pass  from  one  point  in  space  to  another.  But 
in  every  position  between  these  two  points  it  is,  as  Zeao 
says,  where  it  is;  «id  when  n  thhig  is  wbem  it  iib  we  «•> 
oetre  H  to  be  at  reat,  and  vre  cannot  oonoeive  otfierwki' 
Bayle,  who  seems  not  to  approve  of  Aristotle's  solution, 
offers  one  which  is  no  better.  Zeno's  difficulty  renwns- 
There  is  00  tbioluto  uolian :  we  only  eooeeive  owtioe  » 
latively. 

l-heie  is  a  ftnith  wgiimeni;  which  ii  well  staled  ly 
Bavle.  ' 
If  we  view  the  argumente  of  Zeno  as  mere  aopfaiifliijWi 

view  Uiem  wrongly.  They  touch  the  fundamental  di§* 
culties  of  all  science,  and  Aristotle  adniita  that  their  IOIb- 
tmn  i.>  not  easy  :  'I'tpic,  viii.  Hj.  His  ai^utnenlJ  were 
directed  to  show  the  difficulties  inherent  in  ail  our  st'- 
stract  notiotus.  When,  as  Aristotle  says,  he  denied  mo- 
tion and  Mid  that  the  apaee  of  a  stadium  couki  not  be 
passed  over,  we  need  not  suppose  that  he  denied  Ike  pne* 
nomenon  of  a  stadium  beinu;  j.asscd  over  by  Win  wlw 
seemed  to  pass  over  it.  He  v.ould  not  deny  that  there  wn 
the  appearance  of  a  stadium  bi  iiig  p.a>.-.cd  over,  but  he 
denied  that  we  could  conceive  how  it  was  passed  over,  ur 
that  we  could  conceive  absolutely  any  amount  of  motion, 
lliere  is  no  authority  for  saying  tliat  he  deaied  the  exw- 
ence  of  the  One,  even  if  be  denied  the  exisleiiee  ef  kidi- 
vidual  things.  He  did  not  admit  that  the  true  nature 
of  the  One  could  be  known,  for  he  said  that  if  anv  person 
would  f<hovv  him  what  ilie  One  is,  he  would  be  able 
him  what  things  are  (rd  ovra).  ilis  speculations  ail  IK^ii'j 
to  the  ilifticuliy  of  detennining  the  notion  of  in  liMtl'!" 
tiuogs,  and  to  tlie  consequent  coDclusion  of  all  thiii^  ^ 
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■Dg  One,  without  parts,  an  absolute,  immcasvimblc,  incon- 
ceivable Existence.  Nothing  particular  is  said  of  his 
theolotncal  doctrines,  and  the  few  physical  doctrines  that 
are  attributed  to  him  are  not  worth  mentioning. 

(Diogenes  Laertiua^  Zfm  Elea  ;  Kitter,  Qttchichta  der 
nUonpkie^  vo].  U  and  the  Fragmentt  o/Zeno,  by  Ritter 
md  Preller,  in  their  lUstoria  Philosoph.  Grtpco-Koman. ; 
Ba^le,  Diet.,  art.  •  Zeno,'  which  has  very  copious  and 
curious  notes;  Bioiyuphie  I  niversflle,  art.  'Ztiio,'  t>y 
Victor  Cou.sin,  and  the  references  there ;  Kant,  Kntik, 
Jfr..  Die  Antinomia  dtr  Reinen  Vernun/t.) 

ZENO  of  CitiuD,  a  huU  town  in  th«  idud  or  Qjr- 
pnia.  wai  the  fbnnder  oTthe  leet  of  the  Stoiei.  The  time 
of  his  birth  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained,  nnrtlie  dates 
of  the  other  events  of  his  life.    He  was  however  a  con- 
It'mpdiary  of  AntiL'onris  Gonatas,  kini:  of  Macedonia,  atul 
died  l>efore  him.  Antigonus  Gonatas  died  b.c.  240.  Clinton 
places  the  birth  of  Zeno  between  b.c.  367  and  352,  and  his 
death  either  in  bx.  263,  or  in  bjo,  2SB  aococdiqf  to  Dio- 
irenes  laertius.  His  ftther  mm  «  meichant,  and  Zeno 
when  younp  followed  his  father's  business.    It  is  said  that 
his  father,  on  returning  from  one  of  his  voyajrcs,  brought 
home  -some  of  the  writings  of  the  followers  ijf  Sot  rivlcs, 
aod  that  the  perusal  of  them  determined  Zeno  to  the  study 
of  pliiloBophy.   It  k  not  certain  tvhat  his  age  was  when 
he  cune  to  Athens:  some  aoeoanti  nuke  him  to  have 
been  thh^  years  of  age.  but  hie  disciple  Persaetn  says  he 
was  only  two  and  twenty.    He  taught  at  Athens  for  fifty- 
eight  years,  and  he  lived  to  the  age  of  nim  fy-two,  or, 
:iccoiding  to  oftit  r  accounts,  to  the  age  of  iiir.ity-eight. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  King  An tigonus,  which  is  preserved 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  Zeno  says  that  he  is  then  eighty 
y«UB  frf  a(^,  and  be  alleges  this  a«  amaon  for  not  being 
able  to  visit  tiie  king  aecor^Bng  to  hit  hmtatfon ;  but  h« 
sent  to  him  his  disciples,  Persaeus  and  Philonidos. 

When  Zeno  first  arrived  at  Athens,  he  became  the  pupil 
<if  Crates  the  ('ytiif,  ;iiul  this  will  account  for  his  doctrines 
having  some  relationship  to  those  of  tlie  Cynic  school. 
But  Zeno's  moral  dMiaCMr  was  above  the  standard  of  the 
Cynics,  and  their  meagre  philosophy  could  not  satisfy  his 
int«llectaa]  desires.  He  snbsequently  attended  the  lec- 
tures of  Stilpo  and  of  Diogenes  Cronus,  who  belonged  to 
the  Mesraric  school ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  was  not 
Batisfiiii  uitli  thrni,  for  he  ultimately  came  over  to  the 
Acmiemy,  and  became  a  hearer  of  Polemo.  Zeno's  doc- 
trines, so  far  as  we  know  them,  show  traces  of  the  various 
schools  in  which  his  philosophical  character  was  formed. 
He  was  not  an  origins]  thinker ;  he  sdeeted  out  of  all  that 
he  learned  what  seemed  to  him  the  best  for  his  purpose. 
It  was  accordingly  objected  to  Zeno,  that  though  he  dif- 
fered little  from  his  predecessors,  he  stil!  wislud  to  Ibiind 
a  school  of  his  own ;  and  it  was  further  objected,  that 
be  made  fewer  changes  in  doctrines  than  in  words. 
His  pupils  assembled  in  the  painted  colonnade  (<rr»d)  at 
Athens,  whence  they  received  the  name  of  Stoics  (SnMiral): 
they  were  at  first  culed  Zenonians  from  the  name  of  their 
marter.  A  slight  accident  which  happened  to  him  on  coming 
out  of  his  school, determined  Zeno  to  ]»ut  an  end  to  his  life 
on  the  spot.  Hispnfctice  was,  in  accordance  witli  iiis  doc- 
trines, characterized  bytlie  strictest  integrity  and  morality: 
his  mastery  overall  sensual  gratifications  was  complete.  A 
atoiy  is  tokl  which,  whether  true  or  false,  shows  at  least  the 
catimatton  in  which  he  was  held :  it  is  said  that  the  Athe- 
nians entrusted  the  keys  of  their  fortresses  to  his  keeping. 

The  name  of  Zeno  is  more  conspicuous  as  the  founder  of 
a  school,  which  continued  for  several  centuries,  than  for 
what  he  did  himself,  though  his  writings  were  numerous. 
A  iLst  of  them  is  «ven  by  Diogenes;  very  few  Irafments 
of  them  remain.  His  style  is  said  to  have  been  enarac- 
temed  by  brevity  and  closeness  of  aigunentation.  It 
seems  probabTe  that  the  Stoical  doctrines,  as  exhibited  in 
the  opinions  and  writings  of  his  followers,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  elaborated  by  Zeno,  though,  accord- 
ing to  all  testimony,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  which 
was  developed  and  extended  by  others.  His  successors  in 
the  Stoic  school  were  as  ollow: — Cleanthes,  Chrysipp\is, 
Zeno  of  Tarsus,  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  Antipater  of  Tanus» 
Psnmtins  of  Rhodes,  and  PDsidomiK.  Accoraing  to  Clinton, 
Posidonius  came  to  Rome  u.c.  .'>1.  Panactius  was  the 
friend  of  Scipio  Afnciinus  the  Younger,  Laelius,  and 
other  distin^ui>hed  Roinaiis  and  he  inlrcxiucetl  the  Ktoical 
philosophy  at  llome.  The  Stoical  doctrines  suited  in 
many  respects  the  Roman  duuraeter,  eamdaUy  in  the 
P.  C  No.  1776. 


modified  form  in  which  they  received  them,  and  these 
diictriues  were  embraced  by  many  distinguished  persons. 
In  the  imperial  period  the  chief  writers  who  belonged  to 
the  sect  were  L.  Annaetis  Seneca,  Mosonius  Roflxs,  who 
lived  to  the  time  of  Vespasian,  aod  Epictetus,  a  native  of 
Hierapolis  in  Phrygia,  and  the  master  of  Arrian.  the  his- 
torian of  Alexander.  But  the  most  illustrious  of  nil  the 
Roman  Stoics  was  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  in 
his  own  work,  wlilehk«xtaiit;liM  left  Ms  portmit  painted 
to  the  life. 

Zeno's  doctrines  were  mainly  directed  to  the  moral  part 
of  phUbso]^,  and  lie  approaeh«l  nearer  to  tlie  Cynics 
than  hii  ronowen.  It  appears  nom  the  ftujt  of  his  dis- 

ciples  separating  into  different  parties,  that  his  system  was 
ci;her  not  comjiktely  de\ elooed  or  that  it  possessed  too 
little  originality  to  unite  all  his  followers.  Chrysippus  is 
said  to  have  been  the  person  who  gave  to  the  Stoical  sys- 
tem its  Ibli  development  and  fixed  its  doctrines ;  accord* 
ingly  thcva  was  a  mying*  *If  tlwra  had  been  no  Chnr> 
si  ppus,  there  would  have  neen  no  Stoa.*  tlie  Stotce  made 
three  divisions  of  philosophy,  which  Plutarch  calls  the 
Physical,  Ethical,  and  Logical  (Xoyic6v\  of  which  our 
wnd  Logical  is  not  a  translation.  But  other  Stnirs  nii\de 
different  divisions.  The  triple  division  was  made  by  Zeno 
himself,  as  Diodorus  states  in  his  Life  of  Zeno.  in  which  he 
has  collected  all  the  Stoical  doctiines.  The  Logical  part 
of  the  Stoical  system  comprehended  ttieir  metaphysics. 
They  made  a  aistinction  between  truth  (<iXij3«ia)  and 
true  {AXf^'tQ) :  trtith  implied  body  (nCfia^ :  but  tme  wa« 
without  body,  am!  was  merely  m  opinion.  They  attributed 
to  things  an  absolute  existence  in  themselves.  Their  sys- 
tem, io  fkr  as  we  can  learn  what  it  was,  was  obscure,  and 
th^  were  certainly  not  well  anted  among  themselves  ob 
flieir  metaphysical  doctrines,  "ivr  cuMivMed  logic,  rhe> 
tone,  and  grammar.  In  their  Phj'sical  doctrines  they 
assumed  two  first  principles,  the  Active  and  the  i'assive: 
the  Passive  was  Matter  (  ovoia^y  the  first  sulisfance  ot 
which  all  things  were  made ;  the  Active  was  God,  who 
was  one,  though  called  by  many  names.  The  universal 
belief  in  a  dei^.  or  in  many  deities,  tbev  considered  on« 
of  the  evidences  of  Godls  existenee.  AH  the  nniverso, 
says  Seneca,  according  to  our  Stoical  doctrines,  consnstscf 
two  things.  Cause  and  Matter.  The  Cause  which  puts 
matter  in  motion  is  conceived  :\s  })ervading  it,  but  it  is 
liiitional;  the  motions  produced  are  not  the  effect  of 
chance,  and  all  the  hannoiw  and  beauty  of  the  visible 
world  are  a  proof  of  design.  It  followed  from  t  heir  general 
doetrincB  that  the  Soul  (tfroxq)  is  corporeal,  for  they  de- 
fined all  thinn  to  be  Body  which  produce  anything  or  are 

E reduced.  They  argued  thus :  nothing  that  is  without 
ody  sympathizes  with  body,  nor  does  body  sympathize 
with  that  which  is  not  body;  but  only  body  with  body. 
The  body  and  the  soul  sympathize,  for  they  are  both  bodies. 
Death  is  the  separation  of  tne  soul  and  the  body.  The  Soul 
is  a  spirit  (mw^iia)  that  is  bom  with  us*  consequently  it  is 
body,  and  it  continues  after  death ;  still  it  is  perisnsble ; 
but  the  Soul  of  all  things,  oT  which  the  souls  of  animals  arc 
part-s,  is  inlperi^hable.  As  to  the  dundion  of  the  soul, 
there  were  different  opinions :  Cleanthes  thought  that  aU 
souls  lasted  to  the  general  conflagration ;  Chryaippitt 
thought  the  souls  of  the  vrisc  only  lasted  so  long. 

The  Ethical  doctrines  of  the  Stoics  have  attracted  most 
attention,  as  exhibited  in  the  lives  of  distinguished  Greeks 
and  Romans.  To  live  according  to  nature  was  the  basis 
of  their  Ethical  system  ;  but  by  this  it  was  not  meant  that 
a  man  should  follow  his  own  particular  nature  ;  he  must 
make  his  life  conformable  to  the  nature  of  the  whole  of 
things.  This  principle  is  the  foundation  of  all  morality; 
and  it  follows  that  morality  is  connected  with  phiu>> 
aophy.  To  know  what  is  our  relation  to  the  whole  of  tmno, 
is  to  know  what  we  ought  to  be  Md  to  do.  This  ftmda* 
mental  principle  of  the  Stoics  is  indisputable,  but  its  ap- 
plication is  not  always  easy,  nor  did  they  all  agree  in 
their  exposition  of  it.  Some  thinsrs  were  t^ood,  some 
bad,  and  some  indifferent:  the  only  good  things  were 
virtue,  wisdom,  jnltice^and  temperance,  and  the  like.  The 
truly  wise  man  possesses  all  knowledge ;  he  is  perfect  and 
sufficient  m  himself;  he  despises  all  that  subjects  to  its 
power  the  rest  of  mankind ;  he  feels  pain,  but  he  is  not 
conqui  red  by  it.  But  flie  morality  of  the  Stoics,  at  least 
in  the  later  periods,  though  it  rested  on  a  basis  apparently 
so  sound,  pemiiltcd  the  wise  man  to  do  nearly  everything 
tbit  ll«  Kked.   Sttdl  a  system,  it  has  been  well  obseiM^ 
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ight  do  for  the  imafpn&ry  wise  man  uf  the  Stoics;  but  it 
not  a  Bjfstem  where  general  adoption  «M  MOipiSlUe 
with  the  existence  of  any  actual  aoeiety. 

The  tubjeet  of  the  Stoical  wet  is  one  of  great  extent 
The  Stoics,  or  the  so-called  Stoics,  formed  a  sect  that  ooo- 
tinucd  for  four  centuries,  in  which  time  the  doctrines  were 
subject  to  »o  much  chani^e  that  we  often  fece  little  hoi  lt  s 
the  name  in  which  the  professoa  of  thi;*  sect  agreed.  Must 
of  the  works  of  the  Stoical  writers  are  lo»t.  Two  of  them 
whose  works  remain,  £pictetus  and  the  emperor  Marcus 
Aareliue,  if  not  the  most  genuine  speeimene  of  the  Stoic 
school,  are  certainly  two  of\ho  most  worthy. 

(Dio(;ene8  Inertias.  NO  ,  Hilti-r  and  Preller,  Hutoria 
Phiius'^h.  (irfBcn-Rnman.;  Amsuos;  Sncrnm;  and 
other  articles  in  this  work.) 

ZKNO  (Z^ywv),  emperor  of  the  East,  succeeded,  in  a.d. 
474,  the  emperor  Leo  1.  Thrax,  or  more  coireotly  his  own 
■m  Leo  II.,  the  younger,  as  will  appear  below.  Zeno  was 
the  son  of  Rusumblasdes,  or  Rouaembladeosa,  a  noble 
Isaurian,  and  his  original  name  was  either  Aricmesius,  or 
1)1  i imps  TaradicodiMu  or  Taradisoodiseus,  or  more  pro- 
bably Trsscalisiieus.  We  know  nothini;  about  hi»  earlier 
life,  of  which  however  detailed  accouht.s  were  probably 
given  in  the  works  of  Eustathius  of  Syria,  which  are  lost, 
•nd  those  of  OMndMue,  of  which  only  sono  ftagments  are 
nxtant.  We  must  suppose  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  in- 
fluence, especially  among  his  warlike  countrymen  the 
I»aiirian».  and  well  known  at  the  court  of  Constantinople, 
for  in  A.D.  468  the  emperor  Leo  Thrax  K^ve  him  hi* 
daughter  Ariadne  in  marrias;e,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  influence  among  the_  IfMlliMHi  whose  assist- 
ance ha  wanted  againitthe  imhHioiMiohimea  of  his  prime 
minister  Aspar. 

On  that  occasion  the  son  of  Rusumblasdes  adopted  the 
Greek  name  i  f  Zi  no,  ancl  was  created  by  the  emperor 
Patricias,  and  appnintcd  cornmander  of  tht^  inipcrial  lite- 

Biard  and  commands i-iii-chief  of  the  (Irct-k  .iniiv  in  Ama 
inor.  In  A.D.  469  Zeno  was  consul  with  Fhiviuii  Mar- 
WMlue,  and  he  assisted  the  emperor  in  getting  rid  of  Aspar, 
who  was  put  to  death  in  A.11. 471.  Leo*  being  old  and 


ahildless,  wiAed  to  appofail  Zeno  Me  sneoeaeor,  but  the 

people  di«liked  Zeno  on  account  of  his  uf;lincwi,  a  reason 
which  may  appear  insufficient  in  our  days,  but  which  was 
importanl  amon^  the  J-la-ntern  nations,  who  have  alwavit 
liked  and  still  hke  to  b«  ruled  by  iumdaome  kings.  Leo 
goently  gave  up  his  plttV  mmI  ohoie  L«o,  the  son  of 
•nd  Arinidne.  w  hie  ■iDee—r,  in  a.d.  473."  Th«  em> 
peror  Leo  Thru  «ued  early  hi  the  following  year,  a.d.  474, 

and  l.cri  the  younpcr  succeeded  him  imder  the  rcgfenoy  of 
his  father,  upon  whom  lh«'  title  of  .-^nu'UNtu's  nvhs  perhapt 
conferred  by  I*eo  Thrax  ;  it  may  be  that  Zi'iio  n-s^umi'd 
that  title  on  his  own  authontv,  but  neitlier  of  these  opi- 
niona  has  been  well  e.^tabhshed.  Aasisted  by  the  empreas- 
dwwget  Veiinai  and  probably  also  bjr  her  daughter  and 
fate  wm  ArMdnc,  Zeno  aneeeeaed  in  gaining  the  alliBetione 
of  the  peopTe  in  some  dccrci'.  and  h*  cnnse'iucntly  Ibund 
no  resistance  when  he  contnvrd  to  in- ])r(u  laimf<i  emperor. 
His  son,  the  young  emperor  I.co.  jmt  the  mipi-rml  iliadi-ni 
on  his  head ;  but  lUthough  Zeno  became  emperor,  he  was 
only  the  second  in  rank,  as  we  msy  see  in  the  laws  issued 
by  the  two  wtpenm,  wbara  LeoVi  name  ia  alwajs  {lat 


was  marked  as  one  of  the  most  disastrous  for  the  dignity 
and  grsjideur  of  the  Eastern  empire.  When  Zeno  beeaai 
emperor,  the  Isaurians  came  into  power :  hence  anet 
jealousy  amons  the  Greeks,  and  dissatisfaction  anong 
those  who  had  helped  him  to  the  throne ;  intrigue,  lerdlt, 
rebellion,  and  ciTil  war  were  the  con.sequcnce,  and  this  wm 
followed  by  revenge,  snielty,  and  mjiacitv  :  s;cnoral  di»- 
conlenl  and  weakness  in  the  jiovernnicnt ;  anoRSnce  and 
tiircatA  on  the  part  of  foreign  barbarians,  the  conquest  o( 
Italy  by  the  East -Goths,  and  the  foundation  of  a  m« 
Western  empire  by  Theodorio  the  Great.  In  thoit.  At 
reign  of  Zeno  waa  a  orisja  in  the  history  of  the  East.  Ai 
the  details  of  this  r«gn  are  ftx  from  being  mflcieith 
clear,  we  dull  only  give  n  eketoli  of  the  sMMt  nnukabk 
events. 

Zeno  was  scarcely  established  on  the  throne  when  he 
lost  it  by  a  rebellion  of  Baailiscus,  the  brother  of  tbi  tn- 
preas-dowager  Verina,  both  of  ivfaom  conspired  agduttti 
new  emperor  when  they  saw  that  their  influence  mi 
checked  oy  the  increasing  power  of  the  brothers  and  oIlMr 
I&anrian  friends  of  Zeno.  The  rcbeHion  brnkf  out  lotud- 
nenly  1  a.u.  475t  that  Zeno  fled  to  Isiauna  without  making 
any  re-M-Mance.  and  Basiliscus  was  proclaimed  emperor. 
Zeno,  being  joined  by  Ariadne,  prepared  to  oppoae  lllu, 
a  general  of  Baailiscus,  who  advanced  upon  TMuria,  tad 
defeated  Zeno,  who  retired  into  a  castle  called  Oomtm- 
tinople.  lllus  was  going  to  lay  sief^e  to  it,  when  he  «■ 
informed  that  tlicn'  wa-s  trrcat  want  of  union  amonz  tht 
adherents  of  BasiliscuN  and  that  the  people  in  general  di«- 
liked  the  new  emperor  on  account  of  his  cowardly  or 
treacherous  conduct  in  the  unfortunate  expedition  sgaint 
the  Vandals  of  Caithage,  in  a.d.  46R.  Upon  this  Ohi 
proposed  to  Zeno  to  support  him  with  hie  aimv ;  the  pnj^ 
tion  was  accepted  with  great  joy,  and  Zeno  and  nhe 
marched  to  Con.-itantinople.  Near  Nic»a  they  met  witli 
Armatiiis,  or  Harmacius,  the  nephew  of  HaMlisctis,  who 
olfercd  no  resistance  to  Zeno,  by  w  liom  he  wa.4  apparently 
bribed,  and  the  usurper  waa  soon  besieged  in  Constan- 
tinople bjr  Zeno.  The  dty  wte  taken  Djr  curpriae,  and 
Baailiieiii  mm  made  pmonw,  md  itnrved  to  deetk  in  • 
tower  fai  Ckppndoeia.  Zeno  wea  re-establbhfd,  aad  n 
order  to  reward  Harmacius,  he  made  him  commandtr-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  prewnted  him  with  iHrire  estate*,  srd 
conlened  upon  his  son  Hasiliseiw  tlir  ynuti-or  the  dicnjty 
of  Cae&ar,  which  wa*  eouivalent  to  making  him  hi»  «l^ 
cessor.  It  seems  that  iSeno  did  not  act  voluntarily  in  th» 
affair,  but  that  Harmncina  demanded  the  CManbip  forte 
son,  as  the  price  of  Ids  defection  fl<om  the  osoner  no- 
liscus.  Harmacius  became  so  arroennt,  that  Zeno 
compelled  to  i^et  nd  of  him.  Assisted  by  111ns  he  ioc- 
ceeded  in  seizing  Harmacius,  who  wa-*  put  to  death,  and 
his  son  Basiliscus  was  banished,  after  having  been  depnvtd 
of  hk  digniljr  aa  Cmm.  lUus  now  acquired  ^rcat  io- 
fluenee  over  the  Miperar,  which  he  aoen  abused,  «nd 


before  the  name  of  hie  fMiier;  on  some  eoina  however  the 

name  Zeno  stands  before  I,eo.  T,eo  died  towards  the  end 
ot'  the  same  year,  a.d.  474.  Zeno,  and  c\cn  his  mother 
Ai  ladne.  an  excellent  woman,  have  been  accused  of  having 
poisoned  their  »on,  but  thn  char-xe,  as  well  as  some  other 
Mories  concerning  tlie  deHth  oi  Leo,  are  mere  calumnies  in- 
vented by  orthodox  eooleaiaatical  writem  who  found  fault 
with  the  heterodoxy  of  Zeno. 

Althoucrh  Zeno  met  with  no  opposition  in  succocdinir 
his  son  as  sole  emperor,  he  came  to  the  throne  under 
very  difficult  circumstaiic<  s.  DeMeniied  from  a  trreat 
Isaurian  family;  supported  bv  two  brothers, Conon  and 
Lo^pinw*  wlm  were  both  entcrpriiing,  active,  and  nm- 
nttiona;  nrrounded  by  anny  otfaier  hnoriana,  who 
looked  to  him  for  honoma  and  power;  and  revered 
by  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  Isanria,  who  were  not  of 
Greek  descent ;  he  had  to  experience  that  the  very  cir 
cumstances  which  »eem(  d  t  1  consolidate  his  strenc'h, 

those 
veign 

.   %ru> 

.iMtiHeM  


made  bis  throne  totter,  and  were  lb  many  causes  of 
nballiaMiiidoitliirpuliiinonininitieak/iriiieh  Ua 


eflUMNtt  m,m     mmm..   .  , 

he  not  only  insulted  me  emprete  Ariadne,  but  coespim 

airainst  her  life.  lllus,  beinp  deposed  from  hi«  f*"* 
prime  minister,  fled  to  Asia  and  revolted  against  Zeno: 
his  late  IS  told  lielow.  Dunns:  the  time  that  lllii» '^b* 
in  power  several  other  rebellions  broke  out.  Theixluric, 
Bumamed  Strabus,  an  adherent  of  Besiliscus.  retired 
after  the  foil  of  the  uMvper  into  Ifaaee.  collected  t 
eomriderable  fbi«e,  and  ravaged  the  environa  of  CoMt*|i- 
tinoplc.  Tlie  emperor,  unable  to  subdue  him,  boufw 
peace  from  him,  in  a.».  47S  :  but  riu-odoiie  soon  forgot  «■ 
oath,  united  himself  with  Tin  odoric  the  Goth,  who  ftff'- 
wards  conquered  Italy,  and  tlie  emperor  would  V^'^J^^ 
have  lost  his  throne  but  for  the  death  of  Theotionc  Stranw. 
whiob  took  place  in  a.d.  481.  As  to  Theodoric  the^cjN 
Zeno  eoothed  hie  ancer  by  creating  him  consul,  end  nn>'7 
>timulatedorallowed himfoconqucrltaly.  fTnKonoiiMTe» 
Gkkat.]  After  peace  had  been  cinic  luih'^  with'rheodOJ" 
Strabus,  m  a.li,  »7w,  another  most  (huii^'-erous  revolt  broW 
out  under  Marcian,  the  son  of  Anthemios,  emperor  of  tw 
West,  and  the  grandson  of  the  emperor  Marcian,  who  n-i 
married  Leontia,  the  sister  of  the  empresa  Verina.  ^  "/^  'k^ 
intended  to  depoae  Zeno,  and  he  took  OM"^'^  ft2 
surprise,  but  he  was  surprisetl  in  his  turn  bf  Hlm, 
a  desperate  fipht  fled  for  refutre  to  a  church.  He 
iiiif  by  force,  his  head  w;i.s  sha\eii.  and  he  was  banialieow 
a  monastery  at  t.'esaiw  a.  Hut  he  escaped,  caus«'(l 
troubles,  ami  was  exiled  to  the  eiistle  of  Papyrus  in  '^"^ 
or  perhana  to  Tamis  in  Cibeia.  The  thiid  greet  levo'i  ^ 
tlwt  «f  mim,  who,  a»  afaeadf  obeerred«  bwl  inMM  W 
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empresi  Ariadne,  and  escaped  beinp  put  to  death  by  flyinir 
to  Asia,  where  he  placfil  hiiiisi  lfat  the  liead  u\'  ati  army  ol' 
men.   The  patncian  Leontius,  who  was  sent  by 
Zeno  against  lUus,  betrayed  the  emperor  and  joined  the 
rebel.    LongiDiM,  Um  brother  of  Zeno.  toolc  the  field 
a(;:ain«t  both,  but  he  was  defeated,  and  probably  made 
prisoner,  for  soon  afterwards  he  was  found  in  the  camp  of 
the  rebels  acfini;  in  concert  with  Illuis  and  Leontius.  The 
rebels  then  laid  siepe  to  the  castle  of  Papjrus,  where  the 
empress-dowager  Verina  was  confined  on  account  of  her 
dai^erous  intrigues,  and  the  eartle  having  been  taken, 
Veruia  alao  joined  the  rebels,  and  as  they  intended  to  put 
LeontltN  on  the  throne,  she  adorned  him  witti  the  diadem, 
and  he  was  received  as  emperor  at  Antioch,  in  a.d.  484. 
Zeno  now  dispatched  a  fresh  army  against  the  rebels, 
which ^vas  commanded  by  John  the  Hunchback  and  John 
the  Scythian,  two  genoals  who  have  oflen  been  con- 
foandeo,  but  who  were  two  different  persona.   They  de- 
Ceated  the  rebels  in  a.d.  49fi,  who  took  refuge  in  the 
fbrtma  of  Papyrus,  which  the  imperial  generals  hastened 
to  ttUTOund  with  a  sunerior  t'orcr     At  last  the  fortress 
capitulated ;  Illns  and  /.^ontius  were  made  prisonere  and 
ptit  to  death,  and  the  empire  was  thus  delivered  from  the 
trreatest  enemies  of  public  order.  Zeno  died  in  the  month 
uf  April,  AM.  491,  snd  hie  taeeessor  vtas  an  offieer  of  the 
imperial  oalace  iruard  (Silentiarii\  Anastasius  I.,  sxir- 
named  Silentiarius.  who  married  Ariadne,  the  widow  of 
Zeno.    It  is  said  that  Zeno  died  under  strange  circum- 
stances, but  till'  accounts  of  his  death  are  very  contra- 
dictory.   If  \v(    111  Ir'yc  Zonaras  and  Cedreniis,  Zeno 
WM  beheaded  in  his  bed  while  asleep ;  or  he  died  in  con- 
aemienee  of  a  debauch ;  or  was  boned  alire  wMIe  insen- 
sible in  a  fit  nf  apoplexy:  and  Ariadne  was  the  author  of 
his  deatli.    It  iuippcns  however  that  some  ecclesiastical 
writer-:.  Theopliaiies,  Evagrius,  and  Tlieexinnis  l.c-ctor,  who 
make  the  worst  of  Zeno  whenever  they  find  an  oppor- 
tunity.donot  mention  a  violent  death.  «lueh»if  true*  would 
hav«  served  thor  purpoae  bythrawing  disgmea  upon  the 
memory  of  the  emperor.    The  truth  seems  to  be  that 
Zeno  died  of  apoplexy.    Zerm's  character  was  somewhat  i 
like  that  of  his  predecessor  Leo  L  Thrax,  bnt  he  was  his 
inl'eiicr  in  every  respect,  in  good  as  well  as  bad  qualities: 
he  was  criiel,  especially  in  the  latter  period  of  his  reign, 
but  less  cruel  than  lio ;  he  was  often  overi)owered  by 
annr,  but  he  never  fell  into  such  frightful  fits  of  passion 
as  Leo;  he  sometimes  did  honourable  things  for  honour's 
sake,  but  less  rre(|uentlr  and  with  less  dignity  and  gene- 
rosity.   In  short  he  was  the  shadow  of  Leo,  without  his 
energetic  character,  intelligence,  and  knowledge.  Zeno 
did  not  understand  the  art  of  government ;  he  was  as  vain 
as  a  woman,  and  his  constant  endeavours  to  be  admired  as 
•ometbinf  great  made  him  ridieolous  in  flw  9yu  of  the 
witty  Greehs. 

CAgathias,  iv. ;  Evagrins,  li.  15,  &c.,iii. ;  Cedreniis,  p.  351, 
iscc,  ed.  Paris  ;  Zonaras,  vol.  ii.,  p.  51,  &c.  ed.  Paris ;  Can- 
didas, p.  18,  ed.  Paris;  Theophanes,  p.  !K>,  &c.,  ed. Paris; 
Procopius,  Bell,  f  'undal.  i.  7 ;  De  Aed)/.  Jutliniam,  iii.  1 ; 
^Ml.  OoM.,  i.  1,  ii.  6;  SorcMCidieig,  De  Regnorum  Suecen., 
pp.  58-Gl ;  De  Rebut  Gothieis,  pp.  iaO>141,  ed.  Linden- 
brog:  Snidas  *«tb  voc.  Tfjvm'.) 

ZKNO'BI.A  /...  „P,f,,  oM  the  coins  7.,,vo(ia\  SKPTI'MIA. 
was  the  dauarliter  of  Am^0l^  an  Arab  chief,  wlio  possessed 
the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  By  her  first  husband 
Zenobia  had  a  son  named  Athenodorua  Waballath.  Uer 
aecofid  husband  was  Septimios  Odenathos. 

Odenathos  was  of  Palmyra,  a  flonrisliiti!;  city  inrliuled 
within  the  limits  of  the  Ronum  empue,  and  iliLriiitied  with 
the  title  of  Metropolis  (,'olonia.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
some  tribes  who  belonged  to  that  part  of  the  Syrian  desert 
whidi  mrnvmit  Filupna.  His  Roman  name  Septimius 
indieatci  ioiin  eonnection  with  the  empire,  and  it  la  inge- 
niously oonjeetnred  by  St  Martin  that  the  origin  of 
connection  nnd  of  the  adoption  of  the  name  Septimius  by 
the  lamily  ui  OJLiiuthus  must  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the 
eii){)eror  Septimius  Severus.  Tlie  name  of  the  father  of 
Odenalhus  was  Septimius  Airanes  Waballath,  and  Odena- 
thuB  had  by  his  first  wife  a  son  named  Septimius  Orodes, 
or  Herodes,  aa  IVebellius  PoUio  calls  him.  Seotimtus 
Severus  married  Julia  Domna,  a  Syrian  woman  of  Emesa, 
and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  his  long  residence 
in  Syria,  renders  it  probable  that  a  connection  was  formed 
betwec:i  tht  emj>croi  Se verus  and  the  family  of  Odenathua, 
who,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  would  adopt  the  oame  of  their 


Roman  patron.  In  the  year  A.n.  244,  after  the  a-ssassina- 
tion  of  tlie  youni,'('r  (Kudian,  Plnlip,  called  the  Arabian, 
wjis  proclaimed  emperor,  and  on  leavin;^  Syria  for  Rome 
he  intrusted  the  government  of  Syria  to  his  brother  Priscus. 
The  bad  administration  of  Priscus  caused  a  rebellion  in 
Syria,  and  Jotapianns,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house 
which  had  reicrned  at  or  posse>iseil  Emesa,  was  proclaimed 
emperor.  Jotapianus  was  defeated  by  the  imperial  troops 
and  lost  his  life,  but  Philip  was  assassinated  before  the 
news  could  reach  him.  Other  usurpers  arose  in  Syria,  but 
Palmyra  preserved  Ita  independence.  In  the  year  A.n,' 
251  Gleptimius  Airanes  was  prince  of  PelmTra,  and  his  son 
Odenathus  was  general.  On  the  death  of  Airanes,  Odena- 
thus  succeeded  to  the  principality  of  Palmyra.  The  year 
of  the  death  of  Airanes  is  not  certain,  but  it  was  before 
A.D.  2.50.  In  A.u.  256  Mariades,  whom  Trebellius  Pollio 
calls  Cyriades,  left  Antioch  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and 
betook  himself  to  Sapor,  kinj^  of  Persia.  He  peimaded 
Sapor  and  Odenathus  to  an  mvasion  of  Syria,  in  which 
Antioch  was  taken.  Mariades  was  proclaimed  Ca-sar. 
He  enjoyed  his  dignity  for  jdmul  a  year,  having  been  a-ssas- 
sinated,  according  to  I'rebellius  Pollio,  while  Valerian  wss 
on  his  march  to  the  Persian  war.  It  was  Sapor's  design  to 
anttetpate  Valerian  br  invading  &|yria,  but  he  was  defoided 
near Inesa.  and  on  me  retreat  mwas  annoyed  and  robbed 
by  his  old  ally  Odenathus.  But  after  the  surrender  of  Va- 
lerian to  Sapor,  Odenathus  sent  costly  presents  to  the  Per- 
sian king,  in  order  to  conciliate  him  ;  the  presents  were  re- 
jected with  contempt,  and  Odenathus  was  commanded  to 
come  in  iierson.  The  prince  of  Palmym  divegarded  tin 
oonunaod,and  while  the  Roman  trooos  were  retreatiag  on 
all  Mm  in  tiie  conftHlon  vrhieh  Ibilowed  the  eaptore  of 
Valerian,  he  alone  opposed  the  progress  of  the  Pei^an 
arms.  The  Persians  had  entered  both  Syria  and  Cili<:ia, 
and  Sapor  was  at  Antioeh.  ()denalhii<.  at  tlie  head  of  the 
Arabs  of  the  desert,  and  some  few  Romans  who  joined 
him,  attempted  to  cut  off  the  ittreat  of  Sapor,  in  whidi 
he  was  aided  tar  Beliila,  the  Roman  gratml,  who  made  a 
dhretshm  faiClnehL  His  vrife  Zenobia  also  aecompanied 
him  in  this  campaign.  Sapor  at  la.<5t  commenced  liis  re- 
treat ;  but  at  the  parage  of  the  Euphrates  he  sustained  a 
defeat  and  lost  much  of  his  bagerage.  He  was  followed 
by  Odenathus  through  Mesopotamia,  again  defeated,  and 
pursued  to  Ctesiphon  on  the  Tigris,  his  capitdL  If 
Odenathus  besieged  Ctesiphon,  it  appetie  thai  it  waa  un- 
suecesBftilly. 

About  this  time  Odenathus  a.ssunied  the  kingly  title,  and 
it  is  probable  that  he  was  consitiered  emperor  in  the  East, 
(iailienus,  the  son  of  Valerian,  who  became  emperor  upon 
his  father's  capture,  a.d.  2GUI|  was  too  indolent  to  attempt 
to  maintain  his  authority.  Hie  Ronaa  armv  in  Syria  and 
Egypt  proclaimed  Macrianus  emperor,  wno  associated 
Wnn  Himself  in  the  empire  his  two  eons  Quietus  and  Ma- 
crianus. Quietus  was  left  in  Syria.  The  new  emperor 
marched  through  Asia,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Illyriaum, 
where  he  was  opposed  by  .\ureolus,  who  had  also  risen 
against  GaUienos,  and  totally  defeated.  Upon  this  An- 
reoltts  vrae  leowved  by  Gallienas  into  partnership  in  the 
empire,  and  he  forthwith  marched  to  the  East  to  crush  the 
pailizans  of  Macrianus.  Odcnathu-s,  seeing  what  turn 
thiny-s  had  taken,  entered  Syria,  upon  which  Balista,  who 
had  quarellcd  witli  Qiiietus,  murdered  hiin  and  delivered 
up  to  Odenathus  the  town  of  Emesa,  in  which  Quietus  and 
mltsta  were  then  besieged.  Soon  atteprarda  BaUsta  pro* 
claimed  Mmsetf  emperor,  bnt  he  was  defeated  by  Odena- 
thus and  !ii-t  his  life.  About  this  time  probably  (a.d. 
26.3  ?)  Odenathus  was  associated  Ijv  tJallienus  in  the  em- 
pire, and  received  the  title  ot'  Au!,'r..>tus.  A  cmn  ;dsn  was 
struck  in  his  honour,  on  which  were  represented  the  Per- 
sians taken  captive.  Oden^boa  now  undertook  a  second 
war  against  the  Peiaiam^  to  avenge  tiM  cause  of  Valerian : 
he  made  many  prisoners,  whom  he  sent  to  Galliemis,  and 
the  slothful  emperor  enjoyed  a  triumph  which  was  earned 
by  the  bravery  of  another.  Odenathus  again  besieged 
Ctesiphon,  but  without  any  result.  On  leaving  ('tesiphon 
he  marched  into  Cappadocia  to  oppose  the  Scythians  who 
were  ravaging  that  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Odenathus  wsa 
■isemiintsiil  at  Emesa  in  Syria  with  his  son  Orodes,  bv  • 
relation  named  Maoiuas,  a.d.  907,  but  the  conqiiatna 
were  put  to  death  by  the  soldiers  of  QdenathxiS,  and  hit 
wife  Zenobia  succeeded  to  his  power. 

The  events  of  the  life  of  Odenathus  are  confusedly  told, 
yet  the  main  fiMts  mur  probably  be  reeeived  aa  true.  He 
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wfu  a  brave  and  adive  soWier,  and  if  he  had  lived  longer 
nt;  nuLjht  ])(  ihBpb  have  seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  the 
Roman  < 'a>>ar8.  There  are  no  medals  ot'Odenathus.  He 
all  by  ZenoUia  two  sons,  Hereiiiiius  and  Timulaus. 

Z*.nobia,  after  tlie  death  of  her  husband*  governed 
fAlmyn  till  ibe  wm  Ukm  pmoner  by  Aunliu.  It  is 
aid  ttmt  At  inveflted  -with  the  purple  her  aon  WalNdlKth, 
or  Athenodorus  Waballath,  and  to  liim  are  attributed 
certain  extant  medalti  wliich  bear  the  Greek  legend  of 
Athenodorus.  The  powei"  <it'  '/,<.uo\nA  extended  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  borders  of  Kgypt. 
According  to  ZosilllUS,  an  army  of  I'almyreiies  and  Syrians 
under  Zabdai,  a  general  of  Zenobia.  invaded  Egypt  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  and  crot  povewon  of  the  country. 
rCoaipare  Clautlnn,  h\  TrebelHus  Pollio,  c.  11.")  Pal- 
myra, in  the  Syrian  desert,  wiis  her  residence,  a  city  then 
tlie  centre  of  a  great  commerce,  and  whieli  was  adorned 
with  magnificent  Duildin^  the  remains  of  which  are  still 
more  striking  from  their  contrast  with  the  desolation 
around  them.  [Palmyra.]  Zenobia  maintained  herself 
against  Gallienus,  and  also  during  the  reign  of  his  successor 
Claudius,  who  was  occupied  with  his  Gothic  wai^s,  but  the 
accesiiion  of  Aurelian  (A.o.  270J  once  more  placed  a  soldier 
at  the  head  of  Uw  Mipm*  Zenobia  was  defeated  by 
Aurelian,  Palmyia  wae  tuen,  end  the  Syrian  queen  ap- 
pewed  ID  chains  in  the  triumph  of  the  emperor,  as  an 
Egyptian  queen,  Arsinoe.  once  before  bad  ajiptarLd  in  the 
triumphal  proces-sion  of  tlie  dictator  Ca?i»ar.  [Ai  kklian.] 
Zo-vinui^  mdird  says  that  she  died  im  her  way  to  Rome; 
but  the  nai  rative  of  Trebellius  Pollio  appears  too  par- 
ticnlar  to  be  laLe.  He  says  that  after  the  ti  iumphAnnKan 
save  htt  %  residence  at  Tunur.  which  went  by  the  nanie  of 
Zenobia  at  the  time  when  PblHo  wrote. 

The  habits  and  person  of  this  warrior  queen  arc  de- 
scribed by  Tiebcliius  Pollio.  She  lived  in  great  state,  like 
the  kings  of  Persia.  When  she  harangued  her  soldiers  slie 
wore  a  helmet :  her  dress  had  a  purple  border  with  jewels 
hanging  from  the  fringe  ;  her  vert  was  Ikatened  round  the 
waist  with  a  clasp,  and  her  arms  were  sometimes  bare. 
Her  complexion  was  rather  dark,  her  eyes  black  and 
piercing;  her  teeth  were  as  white  a;s  ]H'a:is,  and  her  voice 
clear  and  like  a  man's.  She  knew  when  to  be  liberal, 
though  her  general  character  was  frugal.  She  mely  rode 
in  a  chariot,  but  often  on  hoi-scUack.  Sometimes  stie 
would  march  several  miles  on  foot  with  her  soldiers.  Her 
habits  were  sober,  but  she  would  sometimes  drink  with  her 
generals.  Besides  her  native  tongue,  Syriac.  she  was  well 
acquainted  with  Gieek.  and  spoke  the  figjptian  language 
to  perfection.  Her  Greek  secretary  was  Lon^inus.  [Lon- 
Gt.NUs.]  Such  was  the  woman  whose  ambitioni  it  is  said, 
led  her  to  aspire  to  overthrow  the  lioman  empire  in  the 
Weit.  Her  niatoiy  is  imperfectly  known,  but  the  main 
facts  appear  to  be  as  well  aaG«rtained  as  other  eontempo- 
rary  events. 

(Zosimus,  i.  30-59;  Zonara->,  xii.'27;  //tV/oriVr  .'nL't/sffr 
Scriptores ;  Biog.  Univ.,  art. '  Odenath,'  by  St.-Martin,  and 
*  Z^nobie Rasche.  Leric.  Ret  Nttmarim:  Bckhd,  DoC' 
trina  Num.  Vet.  vii.  400,  &e.) 

There  are  coins  of  Zenobia  with  the  Greek  inscription 
litT.  Ziivotia  rSepfimia  Zenobia  Augusta);  ana  one 
coin  has  Zenob.  Aug.  ^Zenobia  Augusta'  in  Roman  cha- 
racters. On  the  reverse  of  one  of  her  coins  is  the  inscrip- 
tion Aur.  K,  A.vf^K^avos  (Autocrator  Cstar  Aureliaittui). 


CohofXMaMSp 

ItHlMh  MuMxtfli.  ActiuilSiM. 

ZENODO'RUS.  [ScuLiTUkK.] 

ZENODOTlj[S  (Zifvo^oc),  of  Ephesus,  a  celebrated 
Greek  grammarian.  According  to  Suidas  and  Kudocia, 
he  was  a  pupil  of  the  grammarian  Philetaa,  and  lived  at 
Alexandria  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus, 
whom  however  he  must  have  survived,  as  his  most  ;» live 
period  belongs  to  the  reign  of  his  successor  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adclphus,  about  u.c.  280.  Zenodotus  was  the  first  chief 
Ubnuian  at  Alexandria,  and  was  succeeded  in  this  office 
bf  Odiimadiua.  H«  is  aho  add  to  have  iaatroctad  Iho 


sons  of  the  first  l*tolemy.  With  Zenodotus  there  begins  » 
new  Bera  in  the  lustury  of  grammatical  and  critical  studies, 
both  of  which  lie  treated  accordinu:  to  the  principle  o;' 
analogy.  He  waa  the  first  Alexandrine  critic  who  made  4 
new  cditiun  {Mo^uat^)  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  k 
frequently  refttred  to  by  £ustathitt%  the  Venetian  Scholia, 
and  other  grammarians.  Hit  eAtion  of  Homer  and  tik 
later  one  of  Ariitan  lms  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  the  antients.  Tl)is  undertaking:  led  him  to  a  carc:u! 
study  of  the  Homeric  languaLre,  nnd  its  comparison  wit. 
that  of  later  times.  'ITie  sigmtication  of  words  and  phrsMS 
appears  to  have  much  engaged  his  attention,  and  the  fraib 
of  his  studies  in  this  respect  were  deposited  in  his  Glomaij 
(rXwfftfat)  and  Ins  dictionary  of  nireign  or  barbaroiM 
phrases  [  slim;  Ijvitai;  Scholiast  ad  Apollon.  RHimI.,  :i 
I00."i;  ud  TheMrit.  Idyll.,  v.,  2;  Athenanis,  i.,  p.  12; 
p.  327;  xi.,  p.  478  ;  Galcn,  Glostnr.  Hipvwrat.,  s.  v.  tilt. 
and  iriXra).  Atheoeus  (Xn  p.  412»  and  iii.,  p.  96)  mo 
tions  two  other  works  of  Zenodotus,  one  called  *Binr«fi«, 
and  the  other  'IcnpucA  atto^vmioviviiara,  althougrh  thti« 
works  may  possibly  belong  to  a  later  giammarian.  Zeno- 
dotus, who  lived  after  the  tmie  of  Aristarchus  and  en- 
sured this  critic  for  his  bold  dealings  with  the  Homcu 
poems.  Suidas  attribtttei to  this  liAcr  Zenodotus  :>e\tr:. 
wocka,  of  which  however  notbuag  except  the  titles  s 
known. 

(Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gnifr.,  i.,  p.  302,  &c. ;  Wolf,  Pr- 
Ufromeua  ad  Hoin.,  p.  liU),  ke. ;  Heffter.  De  Zfn{>di 
ejmque  Studiis  Homirirm,  llrandenbu: ls,{y,  4to  ;  Gr> 
fcnhan,  Gcxclwhte  der  P/tilolosie,  i.,  p.  388,  4«tc.,  330.) 

ZENZO,  ZENZIC.  TheAiabeuaedawcnlforthesaaas 
of  a  number  which  has  the  ame  neaniagr  as  tfae  Latb 
word  eennu:  accordingly  Leonaidof  Pisa,  Lucas  Paduk. 
and  the  early  Italians,  used  radix  and  cosa  for  the 
known  (juantity,  and  rriisus  for  its  square,  which  Ijecaji' 
censo  in  Italian.  The  Germans  corrupted  these  into  zenv-i 
and  zeiuo,  and  hence  in  their  algebraic  writings,  and  c 
■ome  of  the  early  English  ones,  tne  zenzic  power  is  d» 
8<}uare.  From  this  and  tlie  wotd  cube,  various  denomiia- 
tions  of  powers  were  formed,  as  lenzi-cubic  for  sixth.  lei- 
zizenzizenzic  for  eighth,  &c.,  from  whicfa  we  are  now  bif 
pily  delivered. 

ZEOLITES,  a  cla.ss  of  earthy  minerals  to  which  tbt 
term  was  originally  applied  by  Cronstedt  on  account  u 
their  boiling  and  swelling  when  heated  by  the  blowpipe 
from.  Z,iu,  (u  boil.  Dr.  Thomson  describes  the  chem:;i 
constitution  of  zeolites  as  tluuble  hydrous  iiluminou*  .  ;  - 
criA  v ;  of  the  sulKstances  which  he  includes  under  this  ht.. 
the  following  have  been  already  described,  viz. : — A.'-- 
pavtun,  CUocite  TTalc],  HAUioroMit  Ittnkrttk,  K  u 
moun,  LavYNi^  LuMOMnn,  MiMMJrs,  Natrolite  [Ut- 
aorypal,  PvnoPBYttmt.  Stiatitk,  and  TwoicMKm. 

There  remain  to  be  described  m  vimu!  substances  of  thi' 
class,  ot  which  the  greater  number  have  been  discoveivv: 
Mtire  tlie  conunencement  of  this  woric;  thcae  WC  shall  giw 
alphabetically,  beginning  with — 

Agalmatotite,  PagodUt,  Bitdttein,  Lardite. — Oecwi 
naasive.  Fracture  coarse  splintery,  imperfectly  slsrv. 
Soft.  Colour  white,  with  a  shade  of  grey,  green,  yel3o*. 
red,  or  brown,  none  of  them  bright.  Streak  sniniGj 
Unctuous  to  the  touch.  Slightly  translucent,  but  in  mm 
cases  only  the  edges.    Specitic  gravity  2*815. 

Before  the  blowpipe  infusible,  but  becomes  whitt. 
Putty  soluble  in  lulpinifie  add,  Iwving  a  reauiue,  ddcfr 
of  silica. 

It  is  found  in  China,  and  seldom  brought  into  this  l 
try  except  cut  into  various  figures.    Less  characteU'tK 
varieties  have  been  found  in  Transylvania  and  Saxoaj; 
it  occurs  also  in  Wales. 
Analysis  of  the  Chiaeae  variety  by  Vauquclia  >~ 
Silica  .      .      •      ■  o6 
Alumina      .       .       .  29 
Lime    ....  2 

IVotoxide  Of  Iron  •  .  1 
Potash.  •  •  .  7 
Water ....  ft 

"too 

Analcimc,  Ciihirite. — Occurs  nysfiilli/td.  Prim.try  fore 
a  cube ;  cleavage  parallel  to  the  iaces  of  the  cube,  b^'- 
obtained  with  difficulty.  Fracture  uneven,  uiidulatir<.. 
Hardness,  scratches  glaas.  but  not  readily.  Brittle.  Cokwi 
white,  with  a  abale  df  rad.    StitHitk  white.  Lube 
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vitreoiK,  not  briOiint.  lVftns|Mrent ;  tnmhiMnt ;  opaque. 
Specific  gnvi^  2*068. 

By  the  blowpipe  on  cliaixoa!  niflts  into  a  clear  glassy 
globule.    Ill  liydmcliloHf  acid  i,a'l;itiiu/L's. 

Aimlcime  occurs  chieiiy  in  biisultic  and  aiuygdaloidal 
locks  in  Scotland,  Ireland.'  the  Tyrol,  and  Other  countries. 

Aaalyiii  by  Rom  (1);  Connell  (2^  •  - 

Silica.  ,  55-12  65  07 

Alumina  ,  22-9Q  22-23 

Soda  .  ,  13-63  13-71 

Wattt  .  8*27  8*22 


99-91  99-23 
Antrimoltit',  uccordinc:  <o  Dr.  Thomson,  occurs  in  sta- 
lactitical-Iookiiii:  ni:u-vst'8  about  the  length  and  thickness  of 
a  finser,  adhering;  to  the  summit  of  cavities  in  an  amygda- 
kNdnl  niek.  In  tne  centre  of  each  atalactite  u  a  crystal  of 
calctiwMB  i^M^  or  a  flbroua-koking  round  nuuH,  pretty 
long;  md  havinr  a  filiated  itractare  uid  *  brown  colour, 
ronsisting  of  caTcarcovis  spnr.  (^olour  chalk-white.  Tex- 
ture line  .silky  iibiuus.  The  fibres  diverging  from  the 
centre  nucleus.  Opaque.  DuU.  HeidnOM  9*76.  Spe- 
cific gravity  2*0964. 

When  heated,  lOMs  water  md  bydrochloric  acid.  Before 
the  blowpipe,  softens  into  an  enamel,  and  with  phosphate 
of  soda  ^ves  very  slowly  a  transparent  colourless  glass. 
Gelatinizes  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Found  on  the  sea-shore  at  Bengore,  about  four  miles 
from  the  Giantii  Gftusewny,  on  the  north  eout  of  tlie 
county  of  Antrim. 
Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomion : — 

Silica  .  .  .  43-470 
Alumina.  .  ,  30-2fi() 
Lime  .  •  .  7--><K) 
Potash  .  ,  ,4-100 
Pn)toxideof  IlNMl  .  0-190 
Chloiine.  .  •  0*086 
Water    .  .  15*320 


100-938 

B'jtisdorfiie. — Occurs  crystallized  in  regular  six-sided 
prisms ;  the  lateral  edges  of  the  prism  being  usuallv  re- 
placed by  so  many  planes  that  the  prism  appears  almost 
cylindrical.  CnMs-rracture  conchoidal.  Texture  foliated ; 
folia  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  prism.  Hardness, 
3-  n.  Colour  greenish  brown  or  dark  olive  green.  Lustre 
of  tha  faces  like  that  of  talc,  of  the  cross-fracture  waxy. 
Opac^ue  in  thicic,  translucent  in  Ihin  plates. 

It  IS  found  in  a  red  granite  at  Birkopsokem  near  Abo  in 
Finland. 
Analysis  by  Bonadorff : — 

Silica  45*  OS 

Alumina  30*05 

Magnesia  with  a  trace  of  Manganese  9-  UO 
Protoxide  of  fom  >  •  •  .5-30 
Water  10*fiO 


100* 

IhewKti'tite. — Occurs  in  attached  crystals.  Primary 
fc^rm  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the 
oblique  diagonal.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness,  scratches 
hculaadite  and  stilbite.  Colour  white,  ineUnhig  usually  to 
jp-ey  or  yellowish  white.  Lustre  Titreooi,  pearly  on  the 
face  parallel  to  the  cleavage.  Translucent,  transparent. 
Specific  gravity  2- 2.  Before  tlie  blowpipe  loses  water, 
becomes  opaque,  froths  and  swells  up,  but  is  difficultly 
tusible.  With  phosphate  of  aoda  it  ftiaea  ntdfly*  and 
leatei  a  ikeleton  of  siHea. 

Brewsterite  was  first  fbnnd  at  Strontian  In  ArgylesMns, 
but  has  sinro  boen  nii-t  with  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in 
tile  iL'.ad-niiiics  of  St.  Turpct,  near  Freiburg  in  the  Bnsgau, 
and  in  the  department  of  Is«5re,  France. 

Analysis  of  the  mineral  from  Strontian  by  Mr.  Connell : — 
Silica       .       .       .  53-G6 
Alumina  .      .      •  17*48 
Sfavntta    .  .  9*S2 

Barytes  .  .  .  6-75 
Ijme  ,  •  .  1-34 
Oxide  of  Iron  .  .  0-29 
Water     •      .      .  12-S8 


CRaAaie.— Oeenrs  In  attaehed  erystab.  I^niaiy  feim 

a  rhomboid.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  facci*  of  the  pri- 
mary fonn.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness,  scratches  irlass 
slii^htly.  (,'oluur  wliite,  soinelinn-.-  it  ddi>h  <ir  yellowish. 
Streak  wliite.  Lustre  vitreous.  Tr<i.nspai-eat,  translucent. 
Specific  gravity  2- 1. 

Before  the  blowpipe  melts  nadily  alone  into  a  white 
spongy  maia.  Gelatfnixei  in  adds  when  hot. 

Found  in  the  amygdaloids  of  France,  Greenland,  and 
Iceland,  and  at  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  the  isle  of  Skye 
and  elsewhere  in  the  wcet  of  Seotland,  and  in  nteajr  other 
parts  of  Europe. 

Analysis  or  a  apeolnien  ftom  IQhnaeoIa,  Rcnftcmdiirai 
bf  Ooimdl: — 

Sihea      .      .      .  50*1 
Alumina  •       .  •17-4 
Lime        •       .       ,     8  4 
Potash      .       ,       .      2  ; X 
Water     .      .      .   20*  83 


90-50 

.Some  varieties  contain  soda  instead  of>  i>ut;Lsh,  and  others 
both  of  these  alkalies. 

Chalilite. — Occurs  massive.  Fracture  splintery  and  flat 
conchoidal.  Hardneas  4*5.  Colour  dec  ]i  n  ddisn  brown. 
Lustre  between  vitreous  and  resinoua>  Trantlueent  on  the 
edges.    Specific  gravity  2*252. 

Hy  the  blowpipe  becuine.s  white,  and  spreads  out ;  with 
carbonate  of  soda  it  etiervesces,  and  lu^es  with  some  diffi- 
culty into  a  white  bead  with  a  pearly  lustre  ;  with  borax 
fuses  into  a  colourless  glals.  Found  in  the  Donegore 
Mountains,  near  Sandy  Brae,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 
Analyab  by  Dr.  Thomson : — 

Silica  .  .  .  36*66 
Alumina  ,  .  .  2U-20 
Lime  .  .  .  10-28 
Peroxide  itf  Iron  .  9-28 
Soda  .  .  .  2*72 
Water     .  .  16*68 


101-70 

Cluthalite. — Found  nodular  in  amygdaloids,  conslilufing 
a  congeries  of  imperfect  ciystals,  with  rough  surfaces. 
Hardness  3-5.  Brittle,  eerily  frangible.  Colour  flesh-red. 
Lustre  vitreous.  Opaque,  or  only  transparent  on  the 
edges.  Specific  gravity  2*166.  FottUd  in  the  Kttpatri^ 
Hills  ni'ar  Duiidiarlou. 
Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson  :— 

Silica  .  ,  .51*266 
Alumina.  .  .  23*560 
Peroxide  of  Tron  7*306 
Soda  .  .  .  5*i:)0 
Magnesia  .  .  I '2.13 
Water    .      .      .   l< '•-);-:} 


100*49 


99  048 

Co»t;i/oiiii«.— Occurs  in  attached  crystals.  Primary  form 
a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  diagonal 

E lanes  of  the  priitiary  fonn.  Kiacture  uneven,  conchoidal. 
iardness,  scratches  fluor  »i>ar.  Colour  white.  Streak 
white.  Lustre  vitreoHB.  Transparent,  transluceoL  Spe- 
cific gravity  2-  427.  ' 

By  the  blowpipe  yields  water,  swelli,  becomes  opaque, 
and  afterwards  melts  into  a  porous  jrlaot ;  with  borax  the 
glass  is  tranvparent  and  porous.   When  powdered  it 
latinizes  in  ni*ric  acid. 

Found  in  tho  cavities  of  fragpoients  of  an  amygdaloidal 
rock  at  Vesuvi»is. 

Analysis  trv  Dr.  Thonuon,  but  the  Quantity  employed 
wia  so  emaD  ee  to  render  the  icsaits  onqr  appraii* 
nntiTet— * 

Silica  .  .  .  36*80 
Alumina  .  .  .24*52 
Lime  •  .  .  10*89 
Penndde  oflron  .  3-66 
Soda  .  .  .  5*08 
Water     •      .      .  19-60 

96*14 

Anuie*— Occurs  massive.  Compact ;  very  fine-grained. 
Fracture  small  conchoidal.  Hardness  1*75.  Coloi-.r  ycl- 
lowibh-rcd.  Lustre  resinous.  Opaque.  Peels  soapy.  Spi»- 
cifte  grav^y  204.  Before  the  blowpipe  «hiteaa»  hot  does 
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not  fu*e  ;  with  carbonate  of  «oda  fuses  witli  cffpi-vcsrenc* 
into  a  blebby  glass,  with  borax  into  a  transparent  rolour- 
Icw  giaw>  and  with  phosphate  of  aoda  into  aa  opaqu* 
white  ML 

Found  in  an  amygdaloidal  rock  about  four  miiea  Mat 
from  the  Giant's  Causeway,  county  of  Antrim. 
Analyaii  bj  Dr.  Thonaon  s~ 

Silica  .  .  ,  47  036 
Alumina  .  .  .  18*464 
Lime  .  .  .  1()00 
Protoxide  of  iron  .  6  360 
Water    .  .  S5>280 

Gomnoa  aalt  and  trace 

0<9Q0 

99  040 

Qnuienite;  Hf/dreiite.^Owm  eiTalaUiaed.  Primary 
form  a  rhomboid;  usual  form  an  hexagonal  prism. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  primary  planes.  Fracture  uneven. 

Hardness  4  5.  Colour  white,  passing  into  fli'sh-recJ.  Streak 
white.  Lustre  vitreous.  Translucent.  Specific  gravity 
205. 

Before  the  t>low]npe  inereMet  in  bulk,  and  asaumaa  the 
Mppearanee  of  an  enamel,  bnt  docs  not  melt  into  e  gHM. 

Found  in  the  Viccntine ;  Glen  Ami,  county  of  Antrim,  in 
cavities  in  amy£:daloidal  rocks ;  and  in  North  America. 
'  .  by '( -'onnell  fim  Olan  Arm :  — ' 


Silica  .  • 

Alumina  . 

Lime  ,  , 

iSoda  .  , 
Potash 

Peroxide  of  Iron 
Water 


48-56 
1805 
5- 13 
3-85 
0-30 
0*11 
21  •66 


Glottalite. — Occurs  crystallized.  The  c^stala  appear  to 
be  cut»c  and  octohedraL  HardoeMS'S.  Brittle.  Colour 
white,  luitre  vftreoos.  Trandoeent.  Specific  i^ravity 
2  181. 

Before  the  blowpijx'  swells  and  melli  into  a  white 
rnanu'i.  \\\\\\  carbunute  uf  soda  giveii  an  OpaqiM  ^iriute 
hcatl,  and  with  borax  a  translucent  glass. 

Found  probably  near  Port  Glasgow,  Scotland. 

Dr.  Thomson's  analyais  yielda 

Silica     .      .  .  37-014 

Ahimfaia       .  .  lG-308 

Lime           .  .  28-927 

Peroxide  of  Iron  0*BQO 

Water    .  .  2I-SB0 


Harringtonite. — Occurs  massive.  Texture  compact  and 
earthy.  Hardness  5-2.'>.  Very  tough.  Colour  snow  -white. 
Opri(|Me.    Specific  gravity  2"217. 

Found  constilnting  a  vein  about  0-6  inch  thick,  in  an 
Hmvxdaluidal  rock  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Analysia  by  Dr.  Tliomson  :— 

Silica  .  .  .  44-R-lO 
Alumina.  •  •  2K-4H> 
Lime  .  .  .10-6(11 
Soda  .       .  S'SQO 

Water  vrith  a  trace  of 
moiiatio  add       .  10*280 

tt-84S 

^  JMawtiit ;  Haydenfte.'^Oecnn  erystalHted  and  maa- 

MVe.  Primary  form  an  nb!i(;iic  ilmmbic  prism.  Cleavajre 
parallel  lo  the  oblique  dia^roiiai  ofllio  pri-^m.  verv  di>f inct. 
Fracture  uneven,  sliubtly  eonclumhil.  HaidnesN  [i  Ty  to  4. 
Brittle.  Colour  white,  brown,  ^ney,  yellow,  and  red. 
IVaashiccnt,  transparent.  Lustre  vitreous,  pearlv  on  the 
eleavage  planca.  Streak  white.  Specific  giavity' 2*  2. 
Maiiive  varieties  granular. 

Found  in  Scotland.  Ireland.  Iceland,  and  the  Faroe 
Islands,  usually  lininsi  cavities  in  trap  rocks. 

Before  the  blow))ipe  fuses  with  ebullition  and  phospho- 
rescence into  a  white  opaque  globule.  Does  not  gelatinixe 
iaadds. 

^(l)lqrIlMnaaiiaiid(2) 


Silica 

Aiumioa  • 
lime  • 
Water 


58-145 
17*020 
7*682 
U'40O 


se-2 
17'« 
7-2 
M«0 


100- 117  90*0 
Lehantiu.—0(.cun  massive.     Colour  ficdMed,  ^ 
when  broken  exhibiting  two  puaUd  wUteliaisiMr 
the  centre.   Under  the  mierosoope  appears  to  be  tea- 
poaed  of  minute  scales.   Hardness  3*75.  Tniuluceot  on 
the  edges.   Specific  gravity  1-95.3. 
Before  the  blowpipe  fuses  into  a  white  enamel. 
Foun<l  at  OleaBnn,  odonty  of  Antriia,  in  an  am^^ 
loidal  rock. 
Amljrtia  by  Dr.  R.  D.  Thonaons— 

Silica  .  .  .  47*33 
Alumina  •  •  .  24*00 
Soda  .  .  .  13-20 
Lime  •  •  .  1*62 
Water  .  18*60 


09*6S 

Xfuri.litr. — DceuRi  massive.  Texhin^  imperfectljr  fcl, 
ated.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  4-25.  Britlle,  Colouj 
greenish  yellow.  Opaque,  or  only  translucent  od  Ik 
edgee.  Specific  gravity  2*476.  Before  the  blowpip 
gives  out  water,  becomes  snow-white  and  Auible,  but<I«s 
not  melt  ;  with  carbonate  of  ^ula  fuses  slowly  intostraa- 
parent  glass,  of  a  slightly  yellow  eolour,  which  oncooli^j 
cracks  in  various  directions. 

Found  at  Stanstead,  in  Lower  Canada,  and  af/gm  k 
form  a  vein  about  two  indiea  wide. 
Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson : — 

Silica  .  .  .73-00 
Alumina  .  .  •  I7'36 
Lime  .  ,  .  3*25 
Magnesia  .  .  .1*80 
Peroxide  of  Iron  .  0*40 
Water  .  4*30 


99-80 

Plinthite. — Occurs  massive.  Texture  earthy.  Fbctoi 
flat  conchoidal.     Hardness  2*7&.     Colour  bnck-m^ 
Opaque.    Specific  trravity  2*942:     Befbre  the  blo»piT» 
hlac  '^t  n-,  (liirs  nnt  luse  or  become  mapnetic.  Dof«'' 
fuse  either  \Mtli  carbonate,  borate,  or  phosphate  of 
Found  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 
Analysis  by  Dr.  Ihoauon 

SITiea  .  80*06 

Alumina  .  .  .  20-78 
Peroxide  of  Iron  .  26*16 
Lime  .  ,  .  260 
Water     .      .      .  19*60 


100* 

Rhotfalite. — Appears  to  connst  of  small  reettnpw 
]irisms  with  square  lia>;e8.  Hardness,  about  2.  t'ol(l'lri'^ 
tween  rose-red  and  flesh-red.  Specific  gravity  2.  Dti<ir? 
the  blowpipe  per  »e  not  altered.  With  carbonate  oi 
ftises  into  a  greenish  blue  transparent  bead  in  the  exttmr 
flame,  becoming  yellow  In  the  interior  flame ;  with  bov 
gives  a  transparent  colourless  bead ;  with  phosphiJ?  i' 
.soda  does  not  fuse.  Found  in  Ireland!,  occurring  pfijl*^.' 
in  an  amypflaloi<lal  roek. 
Analysis  by  Mr.  Richardson 

Silica  tt*9 

Alumina  8*8 

Peroxide  of  Iron  and  trace  of 

Oxide  of  Manganese  .  .11*4 
Lime  .  .  .  .  .1*1 
^TRgneua  .  .,0*1 
Water  .  .      .  22*0 

99-3 

Sir«Wto.— Consists  of  a  congeries  of  small  ciystsk  i«Kf«f 

like  rays  from  ■several  centres  ;  each  circle  of  ciystsliDWl 
about  one  inch  in  diameter;  the  crv'stals  seem  to* 
oblique  four-sided  prisms.    Hardness  3-25.  Tonsrh. 
lour  snow-white.     Lustre  silky,  sliining.  Tra.isluf*'^'- 
S^cific  gravity  2-612. 
Before  the  blowpipe  fhaca  in  a  white  enanel;  vitow 
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bonate  of  soda  fuses  with  effeiresrencf  iat»  ft  tmnsparent 
white  bead. 

Foand  a  little  to  the  eaat  of  KiU^b.  Scotland. 

Aailratt  by  Dr.  ThaBMM:— 

Sitica     .  .  48-466 

Alumina.  .  .  5*301 
lime  .  80  060 

\faf;:nesia  .  •  5*960 
Protoxide  of  hm  ,  3*634 
Water    •      .      •  6*108 


99*948 

StiUtUt. — Ocenn  er^ratallised.  Primarv  fenn  a  right 
rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  botn  the  diasfntials. 
Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  3" 5  to  4'0.  ScratctieB  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  iaaoimtehed  by  tlie  phc^phate.  Brittle. 
Coiour  white,  brown,  yellow,  and  red.  Streak  white. 
LtuAw  vitiMMieeod  pearly,  especially  the  planes  oarallel  to 
the  cleavifi^  IVueperaBt,  tnuMliMent.  ^eetlle  gmTity 
2*161. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  on  charcoal,  swells  and  gives  a 
blebby  coloarless  glaas.   Gelatinizes  when  heated  in  acids. 

Found  abundantly  in  the  amygdaloidal  rocks  of  the  Kil- 
Mtriek  Hilla  neer  Gleurow,  Tataiker  in  tbe  Iile  of  Skye, 
lodMid,  end  the  Fkroe  uludi,  fte. 
AmIjiIs  by  Hisinger  :— 

Silica  .  ,  .  .  56*0 
Alumina  .  •  •  16*1 
Lime .  «  .  .  9*2 
Water  •      .  16*4 

Zeiurite. — Composed  o*"  very  small  flat  rectangular 
prisma,  interwoven  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  cavities  be- 
tween them.  Hardness  4'25,  but  the  cmtals  adhere  so 
looaeljr  that  the  raioeial  ia  ciutly  cnunbled  between  the 
UtiMit.  Ooloar  brawn,  and  whni  viewed  in  aoiaa,  with  a 
slight  shade  of  green.  Luatl«TitNoa%gIiSteiling.  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  3-051. 

Before  the  blowpipe  the  crystals  become  scoriaceous, 
but  do  not  fuse  into  a  glass  globule.    With  carbonate  of 
aoda  fu&es  easily  into  an  opaque  bottle-green  glass. 
Found  in  Huel  Unity  Mine,  near  Redruth,  Cornwall. 
Analysis  by  Dr.  Thomson:—* 

Silica  .  .  .  a3-4R0 
Alumina.  .  .  .31  848 
Protoxide  of  Iran  .  2G  oio 
Lime  .  .  •  2*436 
Water  S'SSO 


99-074 

ZBFHANrAB»  or  SOFHONI'AS  irvm  i  LXX. 

'So(f>oviat^,  one  of  the  twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets,  was 
the  son  Cushi,  the  son  of  Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah. 
the  son  of  Hizkiah,*  and  pnmhesied  in  the  reign  of  Josiah, 
king  Of  Judah  (chap.  i.  ver.  i).  The  period  of  that  king's 
reign  to  wWch  Zephaniah  nioat  be  refemd  aeenu  to  be 
determined  with  tolerable  exactness  by  the  book  itself, 
which  tlesL-nbes  the  Jewish  state  as  partially  but  not 
entirely  rilbrmeil  from  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  from 
other  corr\)ptions  of  religion  (.i.  3-5).  Now,  in  the  Second 
Book  of  ckroniclet  (xxxiii.  4-7)  the  reign  of  Josiah  is 
divided  into  three  perioda;  daring  tbe  ftnL  which  ex- 
tended to  the  twelfin  year  of  Ms  r«gn,  he  tolented  idol- 
atry ;  during  the  second,  from  the  twelfth  to  the  eighteenth 
year,  he  instituted  a  partial  reformation  ;  but  in  the 
eighteenth  yoar  he  commenced  a  thorough  restoration  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions,  in  which  he  persevered  till  the  end 
of  his  reign.  It  is  evidently  to  the  aeeond  of  these  periods, 
which  extended  from  the  year  ao.680  to  (Wk  uotthe 
prophecies  of  Zephaniah  must  be  t«<!m«d.  Tnadaieii 
confirmed  by  the  prophecy  (ii.  13-15)  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh,  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  vear  629  B.C. 
Zephaniah  was  contemporary  with  JofODUan  duiog  the 
first  part  of  Jeremiah's  ministry. 

The  prophecy  of  Zephaniah  is  a  prediction  of  the  judg- 
ments about  to  fhll  on  the  Jews  and  other  oationa.  The 
first  chapter  contains  a  prediction  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  desolation  of  the  knd  of  Judah,  and  the 
aaptivity  of  the  people.   The  second  chapter  opens  with 


an  exhortation  to  rpp^ntance,  and  then  denounces  the 
destniction  of  the  Philistine.-.,  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  of 
Cush  and  As.syna,  as  the  enemies  of  the  People  of  Godt 
with  hints  of  the  restoration  of  the  Jews.  The  thiid  chq>> 
ter  recounts  the  sine  of  Judah, and  pronueeathereatocation 
and  prosperity  oflirael  bnd  Judab. 

TTje  stvle  of  Zeplmniah  is  poetical,  'but  there  is  nothing,' 
m,ji  Bishop  Lowth.  'venr  stnking  or  uncommon  either 
in  the  arrangement  of  Ui  matter  or  ttw  complesion  of 
his  style.' 

(E.  F.  C.  RoscnmSller,  Scholia  m  Vet.  Tett.,  Frooem, 
in  ZtjA.;  The  'Introductions'  of  Eichhom,  Jahn,  Do 
Wette,  and  Home ;  for  commentators  see  Home.  vol.  ii.. 
Appendix. 

ZKPHYRI'NUS,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Victor  L 
as  bishop  of  the  Christian  Congregation  of  that  city,  during 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Septimiua  SeTenia.  We  haTO  no 
authenue  reeorda  of  hie  life,  nor  of  hie  aHen^  maHyrdom. 

He  died  about  a.d.  202,  and  was  succeeded  by  Calixfus  I. 

ZERBST  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Anhalt-Zerbst,  till  that  branch  of  the  family  beeorning 
extinct  in  1793,  its  territory  was  divided  among  the  three 
remaining  branches  of  Dessau,  Bemberg,  and  Cocthen. 
rAwBALT.I  In  this  partition  it  was  aasigned  to  Anhalt« 
Demu.  Tlib  town,  the  largest  in  tfie  duehies  of  Anhalt, 
i.s!*ituated  in  51*  58'  N.  lat.  and  12"  10'  E.  lonsr.,  on  a 
level  handy  spot  on  the  river  Nuthe,  about  five  miles  from 
the  river  Elbe  and  ninety  from  Berlin.  A  little  witliout  the 
town  is  the  palace,  a  large  and  hamisome  building,  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  duke,  and  memorable  as  the 
birth-place  of  the  empress  Catherine  II.  of  Russia.  Zerbei 
ts  the  teat  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  for  the  three 
duchies  of  Anhalt  atul  the  principalities  of  Schwartzburg. 
Tlierc  are  one  Calvitu.">lic  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  of 
which  that  of  St.  Nichola.s  has  been  restored  since  1827,  in 
the  antient  Gothic  style,  by  the  reigning  duke  Leopold; 
two  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum,  a  house  of  correction,  n 
workhouse ;  a  high  school,  called  the  Francisceum,  vrith 
sixteen  masters ;  and  a  girls'  school,  founded  above  300 
years  ago,  and  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  PiotestaiU  s-eliool 
for  girls  in  Germany.  The  town  has  four  suburbs,  and 
about  9000  inhabitants.  Hassel  (in  1819)  says—'  The 
prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  has  been  greatly  impaired 
oy  the  loes  of  the  court.  The  breweries,  Ibrmerly  so  im- 
portant and  so  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages,  are  reduced 
almost  to  nothing.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  of  gold  and  silver.  Its  trade  in  wool  and 
corn  is  transferred  to  other  towns.  Of  its  manufactures 
there  remain  only  one  of  tobacco,  one  of  atono-ware^ 
wax-bleaching,  and  the  manufacture  of  aomo  wooHon 
cloths.  Only  the  cuftiration  of  their  gardens  and  oreharda 

is  still  carried  on  to  a  fonsidemhle  extent.'  Later  writers, 
as  Ili'irschelmann  an  iSCi-l  ,  L'aiir.abK'li  i  in  18.36),  and  tlic 
'  Conversations  Lexicon  '  ( IXJ?)  do  not  speak  in  suc  h  dc- 
spondmg  terms ;  but  mention  the  manufactures  of  jewelleiy 
and  silversmiths'  work,lho  braweries,  and  wax-bleaching aa 
flouriahing.  A  few  voaia  ago  n  aalina  minccal^pring  waa 
diaeovered  here,  and  nandaomo  batttia  b»vo  boon  OMciM* 

(Stein  ;  Hassel ;  HorschelmaSA :  OMmMcfa.) 

ZERDA.    [Fox.  p.  394.] 

ZERDUSIIT.  [ZoHuvsTKB.] 

ZERO.  [Thkrmometbh.] 

ZERO.    jlNFINITB,  &C.] 

ZETETICS.  a  name  given  bv  VunrA  (p.  314)  to  the  part 
of  algebra  which  eonswts  in  tne  direct  search  after  un- 
known quantities  :  it  is  now  disused. 

ZETLAND.  [Shctlanus.] 

ZEU'GLODON.  FWhalrs.  n.  207.]  Professor  Owen, 
on  the  13th  Dec,  1 843,  described,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Society  of  Londouj  four  extinct  tpedea  of  Baitma 
founded  on  fossil  tymname  boooa  fkom  tha  crag  at  VaUx* 
•tow,  Suffolk. 

Professor  Owen  hits  named  the  species  Bal<rna  affinis, 
BaUena  definita,  Bal/pria  emarginatu,  and  Baltgna  gib- 
bota. 

ZEUXIS,  one  of  the  moet  celebrated  painteca  of  anti- 
quity, and  the  greatest  of  Ma  time,  waa  bom  at  one  of  the 

antient  cities  named  Heraclea,  between  b.c.  460  and  b.c. 
4JW.  He  wxs  instructed  by  Dcmophihis  of  Himcra  oi 
Neseas  of  Tha.sos.  l.itile  m-  nothing  is  known  about 
them.  Pliny  fixes  the  time  of  Zcuxu  at  B.C.  400;  but  he 
can  scarcelv'have  been  bom  later  than  b.c.  450,  as  ne  was 
at  the  heigot  of  hia  reputation  duit«g  the  reign  of  Arobf- 
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3tK);  and  Hanluiii  find  others  arc  therefore  probably  in- 
correct in  fixing;  upon  liiracltii.  in  Lucania,  in  Italy,  as  the 
birth-place  of  Zcvixis  ;  for  that  city  was  not  founded  until 
after  the  destruction  of  Sins,  b.c-  "133.  (Diodorus  Siculus, 
xii.,c.  6 ;  Strabo,  p.  264.)  From  the  complaint  of  Apollodo- 
t»%,  who  lived  at  Atheni.  Zenxis  mutt  also  have  been 
early  in  that  city ;  and  he  i*u  moat  likely  a  native  of  one 
of  the  HeracleaH  in  Greece,  and,  from  his  connection  with 
Archelaii8,  probably  Heradea  Ly'ices'is  in  Macedonia. 
Harduin  supposed  HeiacKa  in  Lutania  to  be  the  birth- 
place of  Zeuxia,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  com- 
missioned to  paint  a  picture  by  the  Crotoniats — a  very 
innifficient  reason.  Zeuxi^  vrhen  he  had  made  hiniMif 
rich  by  his  profeiaion,  and  must  aeeordinflj  have  been 
somewnat  advanced  in  years,  pave  away  some  of  his 
works,  and  Arcliclaus  was  then  livini;.  for  he  presented  ii 
picture  of  the  pod  Pan  to  thut  kinc.  Zeuxis  lived  also 
■ome  time  at  Ephesus,  and  Tzetzes,  an  indifferent  au- 
thority, calls  him  a  native  of  that  place. 

Lucian  terms  Zeuxis  the  greatest  painter  of  his  time :  he 
was  immediately  preceded  by  Apollodomi  of  Atiicns, 
whom  he  surpassed  ;  and  he  was  imniediately  followed  by 
Parrhasius  of  Ephcsus,  who  surpassed  him.  The  peculiar 
excellence  of  Zeuxis  is  defined  Vi'  many  antienl  writers: 
he  drew  well  and  in  a  grand  style,  and  the  beauty  and 
graadettr  of  his  forms  were  so  predominant,  that  he  was 
said  by  Aristotle  to  have  failed  in  expressing  mind. 
Aristotle  adds  that  he  wrs  in  this  re«p«ct  much  surrassed 
by  Polygnotiis  of  Thasos,  who  preceded  him  ril>out  naif  a 
century.  Quintilian  says  that  Zeuxis  followed  Homer, 
who  loved  powerful  forms  even  in  women ;  ho  likewise 
notiece  hta  tsoellenoe  in  light  and  shade.  Cicero  also 
speaks  of  the  fine  ibrms  of  Zeuxis.  That  he  was  excellent 
in  liRht  and  shade  and  colour  is  evident  from  the  com- 
plaint of  Apollodorus,  that  Zeuxis  had  robbed  liim  ol  his 
art:  effective  colourint,'  and  lii^ht  ami  shade  were  the  pe- 
culiar excellencies  of  AjHilKxlorus.  With  these  excel- 
lencies Zeuxis  combined  a  dramatic  effect  of  compoation, 
and  he  was  distinguished  also,  according  to  Lucian,  by  a 
peculiar  choice  of  subject ;  for  he  seldom  or  never,  says 
j.ucian,  exerted  his  powers  upon  such  vulijrar  or  hackneyed 
subjects  as  gods,  heroes, or  battles;  but  he  always  sckc  ted 
something  new  and  vuiattemnted,  and  when  he  had 
chosen  a  subject  he  laboured  liis  utmost  to  render  it  a 
maater-piece.  Lucian  instances,  as  an  example,  a  picture 
of  a  lamily  of  Gentauiik  of  whieh  he  «aw  m  eopj  atAthena» 
and  which  excited  his  wonder  fVom  its  ertraordinarr  ex- 
cellence. The  original  w  as  lost  at  sea  on  it-<;  way  to  Rome, 
whither  it  was  sent  by  Sulla.  Lucian  describes  it  as  follows  : 
— 'On  a  grass-plot  of  the  most  flossy  verdure  lies  the  ('en- 
tauxess,  with  the  whole  equine  part  of  her  stretched  on  the 
ground,  the  hind  feet  extending  backwards,  while  the 
upper  ftmale  part  is  gently  raised  and  reclining  on  one 
elbow.  But  tne  fore  feet  are  not  eipially  extended,  as  if 
she  lay  on  her  side ;  yet  one  seems  to  rest  on  tlie  knee, 
having  the  hoof  bent  tmckward,  wherea*  the  other  is  lifted 
up  and  pawing  the  ground,  as  horses  arc  wont  to  do  when 
they  are  going  to  spring  up.  Of  her  two  young:,  one  she 
holds  in  her  arms  to  give  it  the  breast,  the  other  lies  under 
her  sucking  like  a  foal.  On  an  elevation  behind  her  is  seen 
a  Centaur,  who  appears  to  be  her  mate,  but  is  only  visible 
to  the  half  of  the  horse;  he  looks  down  upon  her  with  a 
complacent  smile,  holding  up  in  one  hand  the  w  help  of  a 

lion,  as  if  iocosely  to  frighten  his  little  r»nes  with  it  

In  the  male  Centaur  all  is  fierce  and  terrific :  his  ahaggy 
manc^Ulte  hair,  hia  rough  body,  his  broad  and  brawny 
shoulders,  and  the  countenance,  thousrh  smiling,  yet  wild 
and  savage;  in  short,  everything  bears  the  character  of 
these  compound  beings.  The  Centaures.s  on  the  other 
hand,  as  far  as  she  is  brutal,  resembles  the  iinest  mare  of 
the  Thcisalian  breed  which  is  yet  untamed  and  has  never 
been  mounted;  by  the  other  moiety  she  is  «  woman  of 
eopsummate  beauty,  excepting  onl^  in  the  ears,  which  twve 
somewhat  of  the  satyr  snape.  The  blendint^  however  of 
the  human  and  the  animal  natures  is  so  artiiicial,  and  the 
transition  of  one  to  the  other  so  imperceptible,  or  rather 
they  so  gently  lose  themselves  in  one  another,  that  it  is 
impossible  to ^Uscero  where  the  mic  ceases  and  the  other 
beipns.  Nor  in  my  mind  was  it  less  admirable  that  Uic 
new-bom  young  ones,  notwithstanding  their  tender  age, 
have  somewhat  wild  and  fierce  in  their  aspect,  and  that 
of  luAintine  timidity  and  curiosity  with  which 


they  look  op  at  the  whelp,  while  at  the  &ame  lime  the* 
continue  eagerly  nucking,  and  cling  as  close  as  tbcy  ii, 
to  the  mother  (Tookea  Translation).  Pliny  nolict).  v> 
vcral  pictures  by  Zeuxis,  but  his  most  celebnUed  work  nu 
his  Helen,  which  he  painted  for  the  city  of  Croton.  it 
was  in  the  painter's  own  opinion  a  perfect  work,  tod  he 
inscril}ed  upon  tliepannel,  according  to  Valeriw  Mtaa^ 
thetiueeluesof!Bomer,thusi«ndeiedI  " 


■  No  wondw  Mok  asMlal 


[by  Aipe^- 
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This  picture,  for  which,  says  Cicero,  the  eitiienBfl(Q>> 
ton  allowed  Zeuxis  to  select  five  of  their  nest  bmiW 
virgins  as  his  models,  was  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Jum 

L-icinia  at  Croton.  The  story  of  the  models  has  hn: 
admirably  used  by  Ariosto  in  his  description  of  tlK  houb- 
fill  Olymina,  in  '  Orlando  Furioso  :'— 

•  E       frW*'  rOttlft  »1at«  A  Cff»l<MlC, 

<J  i»niio  /,rii»i  r  iinmA;;mr  fur  voIk", 
Cbe  pur  duvea  met  lemi  io  di  UtanoM, 
-      -    •   i  I  Ii 


ii 

B  elw  |wr  hmr  «M  l«  ncrflMl 

T^R  r^it  \mrit^  t*  rtn  riii  tin  nltm 
Noll  arm  lU  lorr*  nltra  rhr  rontrt. 
Clip  tnlt"  ir  brlleuc  arann  in  \ri.' 

Or.  Fnr..  x 


/£lian  savs  that  Zeuxis  exhibited  this  picture st  n mdi 
a  head,  ancf  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  the  extdrilka 
and  that  it  acquired  the  name  of  The  Prostitute  in  sosk- 
quence.   It  was  a  very  famous  work  in  afler-tinwt,  tal 

painters  apparently  travelled  to  Croton  to  see  it.  .V> 
baeus  relates  that  the  celebrated  painter  Nicomachui  ^^ 
Thebes^  hearing  some  person  remark  that  he  pcredTN 
nothing  extraordinaiy  in  the  picture,  obeervcd— *  Tait  v 
eyes,  and  you  vrill  see  a  goddess.*  There  was  in  Poiri 
time  a  picture  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis,  in  the  Portico  of  Fhil^ 
at  Rome.  ProbRl)ly  a  greater  work  by  Zeuxis,  thouchlea 
celebrated  than  his  Helen,  was  his  picture  which  lit  i"- 
sented  to  the  Agrigentmes,  of  the  infant  Hercules  tin:-- 
ling  the  serpents  sent  by  Juno  to  destngr  Imn*  >"  ^  V'- 
scnce  of  his  panie-strack  mother  AJemena  and  of  Anja 
tryon.  Other  ftroous  works  by  him  were-^upiter  ro|k  I 
midst  of  the  assembly  ol'  the  Gods  ;  Penelope  bewiiliic  I 
the  absence  of  her  hu'liand  :  M*-nelans  mourniiiifr  ovfrtbe 
late  of  Agamemnon  ;  a  Mai^syas  hound,  m  the  templt* 
Concwrd  at  Home  in  Pliny's  time;  an  Athlete,  under  »liicii 
he  wrote  the  line — •  It  is  easier  to  find  fault  than  to  »■ 
tstet'-Hsludi,  a«eoiding  to  Pktareh,  .^^oUwtant  n* 
upon  some  of  Ms  pictures ;  and  aCupid  crowned  viHhraa 
which  was  in  the  temple  of  Vcniu  at  Athens.  Thi^Tuy 
is  noticed  by  Aristophanes  m  the  comedy  of  the  '  .^cit- 
nenscs,'  hut  the  painters  name  is  not  mentioned;  it» 
however  ascribed  by  the  scholiast  to  Zeuxis.  As  tb 
eomedj  was  acted  as  early  as  the  third  year  of  the  9<ii 
Olympmd  rB.c.428),  Sillig  has  concluded  thstitisiseR 
of  the  scholiast  to  ascribe  the  picture  in  question  ts  Jen* 
as  he  cannot  have  painted  so  st)on;  but  fi-om  whatlia>t«i 
said  above  it  is  pretty  evident  that  Zeuxis  wsw  «  niuii* 
mature  years  in  ax;.  42G,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  U 
amassed  a  fortune  within  27  years  of  this  date,  for  (n- 
sented  a  picture  of  Pan  to  Anshelaus,  who  died  in  bx.  ^' 
Zeuxis  had  previously  executed  several  works  for  Aidn" 
laus  in  his  palace  at  I'ella,  for  which  the  king,  ssy* 
paid  him  -KK)  miii;i',  1(j2.')/.,  aeeordintc  to  Himej •  '^^ 
though  a  small  sum  compared  with  what  was  paid  tos>'« 
of  the  painters  of  thoAJenndrine  period  and  later, 
probably  at  that  time  ebmnenliyefy  a  very  large  cc^ 
The  thne  and  plaee  of  Zeuxifs  death  are  unknown,  bd  » 
Sillig  has  observed,  he  must  have  died,  and  prohHl'lv>>« 
years,  before  the  second  year  of  the  lOliUi  tJiyuip.^! 
II.'jSi,  the  year  in  which  Isucratrs  delivered  hij  c^^'* 
vtpi  ' AvTiZoitnte  (on  the  exchange  of  property),  in  *<Jii* 
he  praises  Zeuxis,  for,  according  to  the  Greek  cu>te^ 
he  would  not  have  done  it  had  the  painter  been  »- 
living.  Festos  {tub roe. « FSetor*)  relates,  from  Verriustlw 
he  died  through  laughing  exressisely  at  the  pictuiSw'* 
old  woman  which  be  hatl  niude,  but  this  is  perhapssssn 
fiction  :  there  is  no  other  notice  of  such  a  (lisaister. 

Zeuxis  is  represented  as  li&ving  been  very  proud  of» 
reputation  and  ostentatioas  Of  his  wealth ;  he  used  to  wctf 
a  mantle  with  his  name  wotcu  in  letteis  of  goM  <■ 
the  border.  To  balance  this  weakness  there  sre  t«o« 

three  anecdotes  of  an  op]K!sitc  character,  which  show  tW 
i  he  had  no  want  of  penetration.   Plutarch  relates  s  tti'T' 
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that  upon  an  occasion  when  in  hia  company  a  painter  of 
the  name  of  A^atliarchus  bnash  d  ot'  the  preat  facility  and 
rapidity  with  winch  he  painted,  Zeuxis  c^uictly  remarked, 
that  he  t(  k  a  lui^  time  to  paint  uiytinng.  AndiElian 
records  how  he  rqnroved  a  certain  MegiU)yzw^  a  high 
priest  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  who  during  a  Tint  to  the 
painter  conversed  so  ver>'  ignorantly  about  picfurcs,  that 
wme  lads  who  were  printing  colours  were  forced  to  lau^h, 
upon  w  hich  Zeuxis  observed  to  him — '  As  lonp  as  you  were 
silent.  theM  boys  were  admiring  you,  wondering  at  your 
rich  attire  and  the  number  of  your  servants ;  but  now  that 
you  have  Tcntored  to  discoune  about  the  arts,  of  which 
you  have  no  knowledge,  thev  are  laughing  at  vou.'  Phi« 
tarch  relates  this  story  of  Apellis  and  Megabyzus,  and 
Pliny  relates  it  of  Apelles  and  Ali  xander.    Zeuxis,  proba- 
bly while  at  P'phesus,  entered  into  a  coiitist  with  Parrha- 
siua ;  Zeuxis  painted  some  grapes  which  are  said  to  have 
deceived  birds,  but  Parrhastus  painted  a  curtain  which  de- 
ecdved  Zeuxis  himself,  who  accordingly  confessed  himself 
beaten.  Zeuxis  also  painted  a  boy  conying  some  grapes, 
which  likewise  deceived  the  birds  but  in  this  instance,  to 
the  dis-safisfaefion  of  the  painter,  who  justly  observed,  that 
if  the  boy  had  been  as  well  painted  as  the  grapes,  the  birds 
would  have  feared  to  approach  them.    'Inoueh  these 
stories  in  themselves  are  valueless,  the  fact  that  such 
stories  should  have  been  circulated  in  intient  times  is  of 
considerable  interest,  as  it  shows  that  the  antients  believed 
that  exact  imitation  could  he  accomplished  iti  colours,  a 
result  they  could  only  have  arrived  at  by  the  evidence  of 
their  senses ;  yet  they  do  not  appear  to  have  estimated 
such  productions  at  more  than  their  due  value,  which  is 
evident  flnm  the  flust  that  there  is  scarcely  a  passage  in 
nntient  authors  in  which  mere  beauty  of  execution  and  exact 
fidelity  of  imitation  are  praised,  if  we  except  one  or  two 
onu'inal  expressions  of  Pliny,  who  is  the  least  critical  Of  all 
the  anticnt  writers  when  speaking  of  the  arts. 

Cicero  states  thai  Zmxic  tnad  «dy  Ibur  ooIoiitb,  but  this 
is  probably  an  anor,  or  he  nay  mean  in  his  carnations,  in 
which  four  are  all  that  are  necessary.  The  same  writer 
makes  also  the  following  remark : — that  the  works  of 
Zeuxis,  of  A^laophon,  and  of  Apelles  are  in  different  styles, 
v<>t  they  ari'  all  three  perfect  in  their  respective  styles. 
2euxis  painted  also  pictures  in  white  or  mere  chiaroscuro, 
that  is,  in  light  and  shade,  what  the  Greelts  tanned  mono- 
chroms  (fWMjowyMtra),  that  ia,  in  one  ooloar. 

It  is  reman  kable  ttist  Fansaniss  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  Zeuxis,  and  we  may  infer  from  this  that  Zeuxis 
painted  easel  picturL-s  only,  or  upon  tabula',  wooden  pannels 
(iriVtucfc),  which,  from  their  perishable  nature  and  facility 
of  removal,  are  very  easily  lost.  The  more  eminent  a  pain- 
ter therefore,  the  greater  is  tha  lilk  that  his  works  will 
perish,  as  thqr  are  better. worth  mmovaL  Few  of  the  great 
]iatnterB  of  Greece  painted  upon  walls :  Apelles  never  did, 
and  thrrf  is  rea.son  to  believe  that  the  works  of  Polygnotus 
jit  Delphi  were  painted  upon  pannels,  which  were  inserted 
HI  the  walls;  un  this  subject  SCO  Baool  RodlCtte,  *  8ur 
l  Emploi  de  la  Peinture,'  &c. 

(Pliny,  Hilt.  Nat.,  xxxv.  9,  36 ;  Lucian,  Zeuxis  or  An- 
tuiekuti  Quintilian,  xii.  10,  3;  Cicero,  De  Ipvent.,  ii.  1 ; 
Itruttu.  Ifi ;  De  Oral.,  iii.  7 ;  Valerius  Maximus.  iii.  7, 3 ; 
y!-:iian,  ii.  'l  ;  iv.  12;  xiv.  17  and  47;  Tzetxes,  Chil.,  viii. 
I'JG;  Stobaeus,  Serm.,  61 ;  Plutarch,  Peric,  13;  D«  Ghr. 
Athfn.,  2  ;  Ari-stotle.  Poet.,  6.) 

ZIBETH,  or  ZIBET.   [Viv2]uuo.e,  p.  406.1 

ZIDON.  [SiDOK.J 

ZIEGLER.  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM.  a  popular  actor 

and  dramatic  writer  of  Germany,  was  bom  at  Brunswick 
in  1760.  His  fine  person,  and  his  ^reat  talents  as  an 
Hctor,  made  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  anxious  to  gain  him 
for  tha  eomt  theatre  of  Vienna,  and  the  Emperor  at  his 
own  eipanse  sent  him  to  the  best  German  theatres  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  and  enltivating  his  art,  and  sfterwards 
appointed  him  to  the  court  theatre  of  Vienna,  where 
Ziegler  remained  for  nearly  forty  years.  ZeigU  r  was  not 
satisfied  with  h:s  fame  as  an  actor,  loit  lie  endeavoured  to 
obtain  the  higher  reputation  of  a  dramatic  author.  His 
attempts  were  crowned  with  -real  suecess,  and  he  became 
one  of  the  most  populsrand  prolific  writers  of  the  day.  His 

J)lays,  partly  comedies  and  triMiredies,  and  partly  domestic 
Irama.s  were  performed  at  Vienna  and  in  nearly  all  thu 
towns  of  Southern  Cicrniany.  where  they  cnjoyi'd  the  same 
popularity  a-s  tlm^e  of  Ittlaiul  and  Kot7:i-l.nie.  Jnventmn, 
situation,' and  effect  were  generally  very  happily  combined 
P.  C,  No.  1777. 


I  in  his  plays,  and  he  showed  a  great  practical  Imowledge  of 
theatrical  affairs:  owiiig  to  these  eircumstanees.  some  of 
j  his  plays,  stich  as  '  Parteienwuth'  arwl  '  Die  vier  Tempera* 
I  mente,'  still  continue  to  be  acted,  although  the  language  la 
rather  obsolete.  In  1796,  wbi>n  Kotaebua  came  to  Vicmm 
I  as  the  suoeesBorof  Alxinger,  Ziegler  and  amm  othei'sibtmed 
so  strong  an  opposition  to  him,  that  he  quitted  Vienna  after 
two  years.  A*  Ziegler  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
imperial  court,  he  frequently  allowed  himself  to  be  made 
use  of  for  political  purposes,  partly  by  writing  plays  with 
certain  political  tendencies,  and  jmxtiy  hfumtf  hints  and 
allusions.  A  ooUcetiMi  of  his  dnmatio  works,  in  5  vola 
8vo.,  appeared  at  Vienna,  1791^.  A  moie  complete  eol  ■ 
lection  of  Ziegler's'SammtlicheDramatischc  Werke,"  in  13 
vols.  Kvo.,  appeared  at  Vienna  in  1R24.  He  made  also 
several  attempts  as  a  critic  on  the  dramatic  and  other  arts, 
but  liis  success  was  small,  as  he  pos-sesbed  little  philosophi- 
cal knowledge,  whence  his  aesthetical  works  are  veiy  con- 
fused and  aJmost  worthless.  Hiapiiaeipal  woriumthis 
respect  are — 1,  '  ZergUedenmg  yon  Hunlet^  Character 
nach  Psychologischen  und  Physiolocrischen  Grundsiitzen,' 
Wien,  1803,  8vo. ;  2,  'Die  Dramatische Schauspielkunst  in 
ihrem  ganzen  Umfange,'  Wien,  1821,  8vo. ;  3,  '  Dcr  innere 
und  atisscre  Mensch  in  Bezichung  auf  die  bildenden  Kiinste, 
besonders  auf  die  Schauspielkunst,'  Wien,  1828^  2  vols. 
8vo.  In  the  year  1821  Ziegler  left  the  stage,  and  had  a 
pension  given  to  him  for  the  remainder  of  hia  life,  which 
ne  spent  principally  at  Presboif.  He  died  al  VianoB^  ca 
the  21st  of  September,  1827. 

(Brbckhaus,  Canvertationt  -  Lexikon  ;  SibUolMt  dtr 
Schotun  fViuauehaftmt  under  Ziegler.) 

ZIMAPAN.  [BrnacAfr  SrATBsn 

ZIMB,  an  insect  translated  hornet  in  Scripture  CKrorfu*, 
chap,  xxiii.,  ver.  28;  Deut.  vii.  20;  Jotkua  xxiv.  12). 
The  Hebrew  name  is  tziruh,  and  probably  cxpres.ses  its  loud 
buzzing  noise.  The  account  which  Bruce  has  given  of  the 
zimb,  or  dog-fly,  of  Abyssinia,  offers  such  striking  analogiea 
to  the  insect  specifically  termed  tetroA,  and  included  in  the 
more  jneneral  term  zemA  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  that 
very  little  doubt  exists  recrardinp  the  identity  of  the  two. 
It  IS  difficult  to  conceive  that  Isaiah  could  have  had  in 
view  any  other  insect  when  he  says — 'The  Ix)rd  .shall  hiss 
for  the  fly  that  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the  rivers  of 
Egypt '  {haiah  vii.  18).  The  original  word  nndaied^ir 
in  our  translation  is  Mbub,  and,  as  Brace  observes,  *Tlie 
Chaldee  version  is  content  with  esllingthis  animal  simply 
zebub,  which  siirnifies  the  fly  in  greneral,  as  we  express  it 
in  English.  Tlie  Aratjs  call  it  zimb  in  their  translation, 
which  has  the  same  general  sitjmficafion.  The  Ethiopic 
translation  calls  it  tsaltsalya,  which  is  the  true  name  of  ibe 
particular  fly  in  Geer,  and  was  the  same  in  Hebrew.'  Hie 
following  is  the  substance  of  the  aeeouat  which  Bruce 
gives  or  the  Abjrsrinian  twA.  This  insect  had  not  pre- 
viously  been  described  by  any  naturalist : — '  It  is  in  size 
very  little  larger  than  a  bee,  of  a  thicker  proportion,  and 
haa  wings,  which  are  broader  than  those  of  a  bee,  placed 
separate,  like  those  of  a  fly  ;  they  are  of  fine  gauze,  without 
colour  or  spot  upon  them.  The  head  is  large ;  the  upper 
jaw  or  lip  is  sharp,  and  has  at  the  end  of  it  a  tiaaag 
pointed  hair,  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long ;  the  lower 
jaw  has  two  of  these  pointed  hairs,  and  the  pencil  of  hairs 
when  joined  totrether  makes  a  resistance  to  the  finger 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  hog's  bri.sf  le.  Its  legs  are  serrated 
on  tKe  inside,  and  the  whole  covered  with  brown  hair  er 

down  He  has  no  sting,  though  he  seems  to  me 

rather  of  tha  bee  kind;  but  his  motion  is  more  rapid  and 
sudden  than  that  of  the  bee,  and  resembles  that  of  tne  gad- 
fly in  England.  There  is  something  peculiar  in  the  sound 
or  buzzing.  It  is  ajarring  noise,  together  with  a  humming, 
which  induces  me  to  believe  it  proceeds,  at  least  in  pari, 
fiom  a  vibration  made  with  the  three  hairs  at  its  snout. 

*  As  soon  as  this  plague  appears,  and  their  buzzing  is 
heard,  all  the  cattle  forsake  their  fbod,  and  run  wildly 
about  the  plain  till  they  die,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  fright, 
and  liunirer.  No  rtmi  ly  remains  but  to  leave  the  black 
earth  [where  they  breed)  and  hasten  down  to  the  sands  of 
Atbara,  sod  there  thvr  remain  while  the  rains  la^t,  this 
cruel  enenj  never  danng  to  pursue  them  farther.  Though 
his  size  is  immense  es  is  his  strength,  and  liis  body  covered 
with  a  !hi(  k  skin  defended  with  strung  hair,  yet  even  the 
eann  I  i-.  luit  able  to  sustain  the  violent  punctures  the  fly 
makes  V,  ith  his  pointed  uroboscis.  He  must  lose  no  tims 
in  removing  to  the  sands  of  Atbara,  for,  when  once  at- 
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lidied  bj  this  fly,  hii  body,  head,  and  Ices  break  out  into 
large  bones,  wluch  swell,  break,  and  pi)tit>fy,  to  the  cer- 
tain destruction  of  the  creatare.  Even  the  elephant  and 
fUnoeeros,  who,  by  reason  of  their  enormous  bulk  and  the 
vast  quantity  of  food  and  water  which  they  require  daily, 
cannot  shift  to  desert  and  dry  places  as  the  season  may 
re<^uire.  are  obli^d  lo  roll  tlifiiisvlvus  in  mud  and  mire, 
which,  when  dry,  coats  them  over  like  aiinour,  and  enables 
them  to  rtand  their  ground  against  this  winged  assasdn; 
jret  I  bana  aaen  aone  of  thete  tabeieks  upon  almost  ereiy 
elephent  and  Hnnoeeree  that  I  have  aeen,  and  attribnte 
them  to  this  cause.  All  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  of 
Meliiida.  down  to  Cape  Gardetui,  to  Saba,  and  the  south 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  are  obliged  to  put  theinM  lv  es  in  mo- 
tion and  remove  to  the  next  sand  in  the  beginninjcr  of  the 
rainy  season,  to  prevent  all  their  stodc  of  cattle  bein^  de- 
■tioyad.  This  is  not  a  paitial  enugtatUm ;  the  inhabitants 
•f  dl  the  eountries  from  the  moontalns  of  Abymnia  to 
tiia  oonfluence  of  the  Nile  and  Astaboras  northward,  are 
onoe  a  year  com])elled  to  change  their  abode  and  seek  pro- 
tection in  the  sand»  of  Bcja;  DOT  IS  there  aiqr  altemamre 
or  means  of  avoiding  this. 

'  Providence  from  the  beginning,  it  would  seem,  had 
fixed  its  habitation  to  one  species  of  soil,  being  a  black 
ftt  earth,  extraordinarily  Iraitftil ;  and,  small  and  incon- 
siderable as  it  \va.s.  it  secni'i  t'rcr.i  the  first  to  have  jriven 
law  to  the  settlement  of  the  t  ountry.  It  prohibited  abso 
lutel^  those  inhabitants  of  the  fat  earth  called  Maziiira, 
domiciled  in  caves  and  mountains,  from  enjoying  the  help 
or  labour  of  any  beasts  of  carriage.  It  depriTea  them  of 
their  flesh  and  milk  for  food,  and  eave  rise  to  another  na- 
tion whose  manners  were  just  the  reverse  of  the  first. 
These  were  the  Shepherds,  leading  a  wandering  life  and 

Seserving  their  immense  herds  of  cattle  by  conducting 
em  into  the  sands  beyond  the  limits  of  the  black  earth, 
and  bringing  them  ba«k jusin  when  the  danger  from  this 
tnseet  was  over.  .  .  .  We  eannot  read  the  history  of  the 
plagues  which  God  broutrht  upon  Pharaoh  by  the  hands 
of  Moses,  without  stopping  a  moment  to  consider  a  sin- 
gularity— a  very  principal  one — which  attendi  d  this  jiiagiie 
of  the  fly.  It  was  not  till  this  time,  and  l)y  means  of  this 
insect,  that  God  »aid  he  would  separate  his  people  from 
the  Egyptians.  And  it  would  seem  that  tiien  a  law  was 
given  to  them  that  flxed  the  limits  of  their  habitation.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  land  of  Goshen  or  Geshen,  the  pos- 
session of  the  Israelites,  wis  a  land  of  pasture,  wliii  h  Wiis 
not  tilled  or  sown,  tiecuuse  it  was  not  overflowed  by  the 
Nile.  But  the  land  overflowed  by  the  Nile  was  the  hl/irk 
mrth  of  the  valley  of  Egypt,  and  it  was  here  that  God 
oanfined  the  flics ;  for  he  says,  it  shall  be  a  sign  of  this 
Mparation  of  the  people,  that  not  one  ily  should  be  seen  in 
the  sand  or  pasture-j^rountl,  the  land  of  Goshen;  and  this 
kind  of  soil  has  ever  since  been  the  refuge  of  all  cattle 
enai grating  from  the  blaek  eaith  to  the  loarer  pest  of 
Atbara.' 

If '  the  fly  (hat  is  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  rivers  of 
Egypt,'  which  is  held  forth  in  Imiah  as  an  agent  for  the 
ponuhment  of  iniquity,  is  (as  we  have  shown  there  is 
every  probability  of  its  being  the  insect  now  under 
consideration,  it  would  appear  that  the  zimb  was  not 
then,  any  more  than  at  the  present  day,  a  native  of  Pales- 
tine, but  that  swarms  of  them  were  drawn  from  Egypt  for 
the  execution  of  a  n>ecial  purpose.  Fhim  Bnice's  graphic 
description  of  the  habits  and  appearance  of  the  nmh.  we 
are  irresistibly  led  to  connect  it  with  some  ot  the  (J-MtruUp. 
Latreille  also  expressly  mentions  the  camel  a>  I'cin^  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  tYie  CEstrida*,  and  Mr.  Hope  coramu- 
aieatfd,  a  few  years  ago,  to  the  Entomological  Society  an 
aeooont  of  a  larva  of  one  of  these  insects  which  attacks  the 
iMnoceros.  As  ^  portion  of  Braced  narrative  (relating 
to  tiie  number  and  the  effects  produced  by  these  flies  i  was 
much  ridiculed  and  long  regarded  as  particularly  unwor- 
thy of  belief,  we  may  add  that,  in  addition  to  the  facts  I 
stated  by  Latreille  and  Mr^  Hopj».  strong  corroborative  tes- 
timony may  also  be  found  in  the  works  of  more  recent 
Aftican  travellers,  although  not  bearing  directly  upon  the 
actual  zimb; — *  Notwithsnnding  our  fatigue,  no  rest  could 
we  obtain.  The  tinzz  from  the  insects  was  like  the  singing  of 
birds;  the  men  and  horses  groaned  with  ansjuish,  &c.  Sec. 
I  do  not  thuik  our  animals  could  have  borne  such  another 
night ;  their  legs  and  necks  were  covered  with  blood,  and 
thiey  could  scarcely  stand  from  the  state  of  imtation  in 
wmh  they  had  been  kqii  for  so  many  houn.*  (Danhaa 


and  Clappcrton's  '  Travels,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  104.)  Many  simi 
lar  passages  indicating  the  power  (which  appears  to 
silmost  incredible)  of  certain  of  the  insect-tribes  in  Africa 
might  be  quoted,  but  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  tht 
following  brief  extract  from  Dr.  Clarke's  '  Travels,*  which 
seems  fidly  to  bear  out  the  statement  of  Bruce  : — *  In  the 
history  of  this  insect,  :is  in  every  other  instance,  the  testi- 
mony'of  the  Abyssinian  Dean  strictly  confirmed  all  that 
Bruce  had  written  on  the  subjci  i  I  K  told  us  that  horse* 
and  cows  were  its  principal  victims,  but  that  he  had  heard 
of  armies  being  destroyed  by  this  terrible  scourge.* 
'^Clarke's  '  Travels,'  part  '2nd,  sec.  ii.,  p.  65.) 

The  Latin  A^ihm  and  the  Greek  oloTpot  were  probablr 
only  difTcrcnt  pronunciations  of  the  same  term  ha-tsirak, 
(US  thistly  is  called  both  by  Moses  and  .Joshua.  Mr.  Bracj 
('lark,  in  the  9th  volume  of  the  '  Linnean  Transactiotu.' 
part  ii.,  1843^  refers  the  fly  alluded  to  by  Mosea  (and  said 
to  'hiss  and  make  a  noise  ^)  to  the  (Estrus  bo  vis,  and  re- 
marks on  Bmce's figure,  that  it  has  no  resemblance  tu  t 
genus  of  flies  the  <!^/#r^&ra.  but  i>  rather,  thouirli  with  i^'n. 
ttung  fictitiotis  aliout  it,  allied  to  the  lectins  .SVowo  ?  r 
perhaps  Tabatiiis,  Ijoth  of  which  geuen  are  ccrtauj.j 
»ilent  flies  in  their  attacks  on  cattle. 

There  oan  be  no  doubt  that  the  oZsrpoc  was  a  perfectly 
distinct  insect  fW>m  any  of  the  modem  (Estridae. 

A^i■^tcv11c  describes  it  not  merely  as  ablood-sucker  C'Hj:^- 
toria  Aiiimalium,'  lib.  viii.,  c.  2),  hut  also  a-s  funii>he\: 
with  a  .strong  proboscis  (lib.  iv.,  c.  7)-  He  observes,  like- 
wise, that  it  is  produced  from  an  animal  inhabiting  thr 
waters,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  it  chiefly  nT>«Miindv  (fib. 
iii.,  c.  7).  v^lian  {Hitt.  Auim.,  lib.  vi.,  c.  ^)  give^  t 
nearly  similar  account.  Comparing  the  CEstnis  with  thf 
Myops  probably  T'llmnus,  I-atr-),  be  says  that  the  CE>- 
tr\i>,  tor  a  fly,  is  one  of  the  largest :  it  has  a  stitf  and  laxgt 
stini;  I  meamng  proboscis^,  and  emits  a  certain  humima^ 
and  harsh  sound.  VirgiPs  account,  as  far  as  the  sound  a 
concerned,  is  similar.  Now  the  modem  (Esteua,  so  &r 
from  being  a  blood-sucker,  furnished  with  a  strong  pr  - 
hoscis,  has  scarcely  any  mouth ;  and  it  especially  sh-ji^ 
the  vicinity  o!  water,  to  which  cattle  fly  lor  refuge.  HeD>.» 
it  is  mure  probably  related  to  Bruce's  zimb.  which  u 
represented  in  the  'figure  with  a  long  proboscis,  whick 
is  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivet^  and  belongs  pro- 
bably to  Pangonia  or  to  Nemestrina.*    (See  Ki^yspd 

Sjience's  /n/r.l 

ZIMMKRMAXN,  .lOlIANN  GKORG  VON.  wu^  kr. 
on  the  Rth  of  December,  Ml^.  a!  Htiirrg,  a  small  tt>v,n  u 
the  German  part  of  the  canton  ol  Beta.  He  belonged  ti 
a  distinguished  flunily,  especially  on  his  mother's  aide,  sad 
as  she  waa  a  native  of  the  French  part  of  the  canton  of 
Bern,  2Sramermann  acquired  firom  hu  childhood  an  equal 
facility  in  speaking  French  and  German.  Ilis  educatios 
was  conducted  in  the  ho\ise  of  his  parents  up  to  hi*  four- 
teenth year,  when  he  was  sent  to  Bern  to  prepare  hirasei: 
for  the  university.  In  1747  he  went  to  Gottingeo,  to  stud} 
medicine,  and  here  he  was  received  by  Haller,  hu  conntiv 
man,  in  the  kindest  manner.  Haller  took  him  into  h:- 
house,  and  assisted  him  in  his  studies,  which  «e?t 
not  contincd  to  subjects  directly  bcariui:  upun  the  me- 
dical profession ;  no  branch  of  knowledge  was  witih 
out  interest  for  him.  He  also  learned  English,  sad  ' 
gained  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  English  liten- 
ture,  ftir  winch  he  had  always  a  great  partiality.  His  Kwt 
of  study  was  so  great,  that  he  srait  i  ly  ever  t.x)k  ar.,- 
rclaxation  ;  and  he  thus  laid  the  iuuiKiidiuu  of  an  illr.e»-  ■ 
by  which  he  suffered  all  through  life.  He  was  nwarti^j 
his  over-exertion,  and  he  wrote  from  GJittingen  to  a  Jnt:r.<l 
•  I  here  lead  the  hie  of  a  man  who  is  de^iirous  to  ll^t 
even  after  his  death.*  The  first  s^ptoms  of  melaadMb 
appeared  while  he  was  yet  at  GSttingen.  When  he  toot 
his  degree  of  doctor  of  nii'difinc,  he  wrote  a  '  Dissertatiu 
Physiologica  dc  Iiritabihtate  '  Gottingen,  1751,  4to. by 
I  which  he  acquired  considerable  reputation  as  a  theoretical 
writer  on  medicine,  both  on  account  of  the  independenot 
of  his  judgment  and  the  soundness  of  his  obeoratiooB: 
this  littie  work  is  still  held  in  great  esteem.  It  was  tiaas* 
lated  into  Italian  by  P.  6ian  Vlneenzo  Petrini  (Naplts. 
17;"i6,  8vo.).  ;\!"1ir  leaving  Gottingen  he  spent  a  ft., 
months  in  Holland  and  at  Paris,  and  then  returned,  is 
17;'»2,  to  Bern,  where  he  commenced  bis  career  as  apliy« 
aidan  with  great  success.  Shortly  alter,  Haller  autt 
from  Gfittingen  to  see  his  friends  at  Bern,  and  sJbo  fitrths 
recoreiy  of  hi*  health,  and  his  native  plaea  had  neh 
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charms  fi^r  tmn,  tfia'  ho  resolved  not  to  return  to  Hanover. 
ZimratTmaMii  wuh  commii^ioned  tu  t'l-tch  Hallt-r's  lainily 
from  Giittingen,  and  not  long  alter  be  married  a  relation 
of  Haller.   About  this  time  the  plaee  oC  pobhc  phyaieian 
(Stadt  phvsicua),  at  Bragg  became  Tacant,  and  ZinuMi^ 
mann,  wno  had  already  acquired  great  reputation  H  ft 
physician,  was  prevailed  upon  to  acci-pt  it  on  account  of 
tlie  property  and  family  connections  he  had  at  Brugg. 
Hts  practice  here  increased  to  an  extraordinary  degree, 
tor  no  physician  nirpaaied  him  in  th«  quick  perception  of 
the  nature  of  disease  and  the  iMDCdies  required  to  remove 
it ;  patients  came  from  aU  parts  of  Svritierland  and  from 
the  adjoinincr  countries  to  have  his  advice.   But  aIthou{^ 
he  loved  his  profession,  independent  of  all  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages, he  could  not  confine  himself  to  the  mere  practice 
of  his  art,  and  he  was  unable  to  forejjo  the  plt  asure  of 
Uevotiiig  biiDMlf  to  moi«  extensive  stiufaee.  Uis  numerous 
i)rofeasMnB]  enfigementst  and  the  fluit  that  at  Brugg 
tie  had  no  friends  of  congenial  pursuits,  produced  great 
mental  discontent.    Zimmermann,  with  all  nis  philosophy, 
had  not  the  power  of  acconjmodatinkt  himself  to  eircuni- 
stancea,  and  while  he  was  ever  loiigitif^  lor  the  intf  lk-ctual 
e tijuy meats  of  Gottingen  and  Bern,  he  refused,  liko  a  spoiled 
c  hil  d,  to  eiyoj  the  pleasures  which  be  might  have  bad.  His 
h  vpochondnac  disposition  was  thus  inwoalhr  developed, 

rin  !  increased  his  love  of  solifiule.  He  avoided  society  as 
nuu-h  iis  he  couid,  and  .••penl  las  leisure  hours  in  read- 
ing, aithi)u^li  he  discliai  ^rid  ]u-^  professionai  and  official 
-Juttes  with  the  utmost  strictnesa,  and  treated  his  patients 
>vith  a  kindness  aud  cheerfulness  which  often  produced 
the  best  eSieeta.  It  ia  remaikable  that  eren  dnring 
the  strongest  attacks  of  hypochondriasis  Zirnmemann 
appeared  a  dittVrcnf  man  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  sick- 
rouii:.  In  17'jO  he  published  his  tii-st  e.ssay  on  Solitude, 
which  is  only  u  skelcii  ol  cclciniiti  d  work  witti  the 
Hnme  title,  which  he  published  about  llutiy  years  later. 
About  the  same  time  he  formed  the  plan  of  nis  work  on 
iilxperieooe  in  Medicine  (*  Von  der  Eifidmnnf  in  der 
Arzneikonst which  however  did  not  appear  titl  1763 
■:  Ziirich,  2  vols.  Hvii.X  .\  second  edition,  hi  one  volume, 
ajipeared  at  Ziiru  h,  I7K7,  Hvo.  It  is  only  a  IraLrmetil :  the 
iiufhur  intended  to  add  two  more  volumes,  but  he  did  not 
carry  out  his  plan.  This  work  possesses  the  greatest 
interest  for  the  student  of  medicine  and  every  one  else, 
rite  philosopbieal  afuA  wUeh  parvadea  it*  Hbm  aMut  of 
.  X  peri  e  nee,  and  the  aoand  ntlea  as  to  the  maimer  in  wMeh 
;»  medical  man  should  observe,  render  it  still  a  work  of 
threat  utility.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  and 
Italian.  A  third  work  was  on  National  Pride  '  V  oni  Na- 
tiomUstolxe,'  Ziirioh,  17i>8,  8vo. :  the  sixtli  edition  appeared 
a.t  Ztiiidi,  1780,  Svo.X  the  popularity  of  which  is  attested  by 
the  numerous  editions  and  translations  mto  French, 
Russian,  English,  and  other  ]anis^ages.  Zirnmermann 
'xrimines  national  luulo  m  all  its  manifestations,  iii- 
•  estiuates  its  causes  and  results,  with  a  clearnes-s  and 
.recdom  from  prejudice  which  arc  seldom  found  in  similar 
.vurks.  The  whole  is  interwoven  with  pleasing  anecdotes. 
There  are  two  English  translations  of  it :  the  first  bears 
.he  title  '  Essay  on  National  Pride ;  translated  from  the 
merman,*  London,  1771.  r2mo.,  but  is  much  interpolated 
incl  altered.  The  second,  by  S.  H.  Wilcocke  i  London, 
17i>7,  8vo.),  is  much  better,  and  contains  a  memoir  of 
Ziounermann.  Although  his  residence  at  Brug^'  was  the 
iource  of  discontent  ana  melancholy,  yet  it  is  the  period 
luring  wldeh  he  produced  his  beat  works,  or  at  least,  as 
n  the  case  of  that  on  Solitude,  formed  the  plan  of  them. 
These  works  spread  hu  fame  far  and  wide,  and  the  most 
iistin^uished  learned  and  scientific  societies  of  Europe 
lououred  bis  merits  by  making  him  a  member.  This 
iei^vil7»  ilMtead  of  mlanghini  happu  i  ,  only  increased 
lis  doitra  to  Iwra  •  wider  apbere  ot  action.  Many 
lonourable  offina  were  aade  to  turn  fkom  vaiioai  parte  or 
r.urope,  but  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to  accept  them, 
ir  they  were  not  to  his  taste.  At  last  however  the 
lonoiirable  post  of  physician  to  his  Britannic  majesty  at 
laiiover,  and  the  title  of  aulic  councillor,  were  ottered  to 
dm,  through  the  influence  of  a  friend.  Ttiis  offer  seemed 
o  aatiafy  his  wishes,  and  in  17t^  he  went  to  Hanover, 
tut  the  world  in  which  he  now  lived  was  aaKttle  calculated 


his  own  dignity  too  mucli,  !i:ni  liad  too  just  a  notion  vi  'he 
duties  of  a  physician  to  determine  the  iiuiiibe'-  o)  hw 
visits  and  their  duration  by  anything  else  than  the  nature 
of  the  illness.  Those  who  wen  offmded  by  such  straifht- 
fhnrard  O(uidu0t»  did  noi  of  aoaiae  ooatnlmte  to  make  his 
reddenee  atBaaover  plaawint.  But  notwithstanding  this, 
there  was  at  that  time  no  physician  in  all  Northern 
Germany  who  enjoyed  such  unbounded  eontidence  as 
Zimraermaiin,  and  the  patient.s  who  consulted  hini  were  so 
numerous,  that  he  had  littie  time  left  to  indulge  in  hie 
hypoehondriac  disposition.  During  this  period  oi  ua» 
intammtad  aativityui  hia  profession,  his  only  reereatioB 
conaiafed  in  oOeammal  visits  to  several  of  the  courts 
of  Germany,  where  his  advice  was  requested,  and  to  the 
waters  of  Pyrmont.  But  in  a  short  time  he  found  tiial 
Pyrmont,  in.stead  of  bcin?  a  niace  of  rest  for  him,  was  a 
much  more  busy  place  than  Hanover,  for  persons  flocked 
thither  from  all  parts  when  it  was  known  thai  ha  waa 
there.  In  1770  his  wife  died,  and  he  himself  waa  at  the 
time  suffering  fW>m  internal  disease,  which  uiduoed  him 
the  year  after  to  go  to  Berlin  lor  the  purpose  of  siibiiiittin|f 
to  a  dangerous  operation.  He  remained  at  Berlin  for  five 
months,  and  made  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  the 
most  distinguiehed  men  of  that  capital.  He  waa  alao  inp 
tradneed  to  Fkoderio  the  Cheatt  with  whom  he  had  a; 
long  conversation.  On  his  return  to  Hanover  he  felt  in 
good  spirits,  and  as  he  had  got  rid  of  the  cause  of  his 
bodily  hufienng,  he  looked  forward  to  happiness.  Bui 
his  great  piufeasional  exertions  brought  on  a  return  of 
hia  oU  wnplaint,  and  in  its  train  came  liis  former  de- 
prwaion  of  mitita,  which  waa  inareaaad  by  the  death 
of  hia  daughter.  He  had  now  only  a  aon  left,  and 
this  stm  was  constantly  in  ill-health,  which  at  length 
terminated  in  a  state  of  perfect  iiisensiliility.  The  friends 
of  Zimmermann,  who  pitied  his  .situation,  prevailed  upon 
him  to  marry  again  :  tlie  influence  wluuh  bis  young  wife 
exercised  over  him  proaiaed  to  be  moat  beneficiu ;  bo 
aaemed  to  revivci  lie  Mcama  cheerful,  and  took  plaaaam 
in  aoeial  ahrdee.  The  frvit  of  this  happy  period  waa  tilio 

working  out  and  completion  of  his  L'rea?  work  nn  Holitude 
f  Uebcr  die  Einsamkeit '),  which  appeared  at  Leipzig  m 
17H-t  and  17^;"),  in  4  vols.  Hvo.  This  work,  the  best  and 
most  matured  of  all  his  productions,  was  soon  uanslated 
into  all  the  languages  of  Evropet  and  became  as  popular 
in  foreign  ooiwtiifa  aa  in  Gemaay.  The  English  traml** 
tion,  under  the  title  *  Solitude  cooaidcred  with  respect  to 
its  influence  on  the  Mind  and  the  Heart '  (London,  1791, 
Hvo.),  was  made  from  tlie  French  translation  of  J.  B. 
Mereier,  which  Iwwever  is  only  an  abridgment  of  the 
original ;  for  Mereier  had  not  the  boldness  to  lay  beiiora 
the  French  public  all  the  important  disclosures  wnudi  tlw 


1)  give  him  happiness  as  that  at  Bru^t^.  The  jealousy  of 
nc  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  pretensions  of  ])erson.->  ol' 
"lality  and  the'r  unreasonable  detiiaiids  on  his  time, 
auaeu  him  not  a  little  annoyance  and  vexation  j  he  ielt 


oiigiual  work  contains.  This  book  on  Solitude  jKOCHNft 
the  author  friends  and  admirers  in  all  parte  or  Eorqpn. 

The  empress  Catherine  II.  of  Rvi-sia  sent  him  a  mag- 
nihcent  present,  accompanied  by  a  letter  in  which  she 
ttianked  him  for  the  salutary  prescriptions  he  had  given 
to  mankind ;  she  also  invited  him  to  St.  Petenburg  and 
offered  him  the  post  of  her  private  phyrioiatB.  On  hia 
declining  to  go  to  Rusaia,  the  empress  requaHad  him  to 
recommend  a  number  of  young  physiciana  who  were 
willing  10  settle  in  her  dominion!..  This  request  was 
readily  comulied  with,  and  Zimuiemiann  was  knighted, 
and  receiveo  the  order  of  St.  Wiadimir  as  a  reward.  In 
1786k  when  fVederia  the  Great  was  attacked  by  his  last 
illncM,  he  vrrote  two  letters  to  Zimmermann  to  invite  hiai 
to  come  to  Potsdam  and  give  him  bis  advice.  On  his 
arrival  there,  Zimmermann  discovered  that  the  king's 
case  was  hopeless,  and  he  refused  to  prescribe  aii)  pow  er- 
ful  medicine,  llis  visit  to  Potsdam  was  Uie  lurning 
point  in  hia  lift:  until  then  he  had  been Iho flivourite  of 
ttia  publie  as  a  nhiloaopher,  a  phyatdao*  and  a  highly 
^ed  writcir,  hot  he  now  left  the  path  in  which  he  nai 
earned  his  just  laurels,  and  all  he  wrote  after  this  time 
!  served  rather  to  destroy  than  to  increase  his  reputation. 
Alter  his  return  from  Pot»iiam  he  wrote  two  works  on 
Frederic  the  Great :  '  Ueber  Fiiedrich  den  {iros.^en  vind 
meine  Uutenedung  niit  ihm  kurz  vor  seinem  Tode '  ,Leip» 
lig,  1788,  \iyo.\  and"  Fragmente  iiber  Friedhch  dM 
Groeaen*  (Leipzig,  1790,  3  vols.  8vo.),  which  created  tha 
greatest  sensation  in  Germany,  and  involved  the  author  in 
disputes  which  ended  only  with  his  life.  These  works 
;  pretend  to  give  an  aceovmt  of  the  king,  derivi'il  I'rom 
1  sources  to  which  no  one  had  had  acccM  before.  Xhef 
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contained  aflatks  on  mi'ii  of  imlilemiKhed  character,  and 
Ziairoemiann  charged  tht-ni  witli  thins^  which  had  no 
eiiltence  except  in  his  own  iinafi:ination.  Truth  it^'lf 
iMmed  no  longer  to  be  MM;r«d  to  lum,  and  various  calum- 
nioQs  reports  respecting  the  private  life  of  FMeric  the 
Great  and  other  eminent  men  were  set  forth  as  new  dis- 
coveries, and  that  in  so  coarse  a  manner  as  to  offend 
the  Sfood  feeling  of  the  nublic.  The  cause  of  ih'ir^  cliam,'t 
in  his  conduct  must  be  looked  for  in  his  discontented  di:»- 

r'tion,  and  the  desire  to  shine  in  a  new  sphere  for  which 
wu  not  ftttod— poiitioi  aod  ooDtemponuy  history. 
The  peealitf  tiate  of  Im  own  mind  pveventad  his  gaining 
a  clear  perception  of  things,  and  made  him  see  in  the 
political  changes  of  the  time  nothing  but  conspiracies  to 
upaet  rcliijion  and  all  social  onlt  r.  Tlu- opjiDHitioii  lu'  met 
With,  especially  on  tlu'  part  of  thf  IriHthmker  Ur.  Hahrdt 
nnd  A.  Hoffmann,  only  increaAi'd  tluwc  freling*.  He  now 
devotad  «U  his  time  to  the  combating  of  the  monsters 
which  hie  own  iinaginalion  raised  up,  with  the  excejition 
of  two  hours  everjr  day,  which  he  gave  to  has  natMOts. 
His  diseased  imagination  represented  to  him  Jaeolnni, 
Ilhnninati,  and  the  promoters  df  iniprovt  nuMits  of  every 
kind,  tu  persons  animated  by  the  saini'  evil  spirit,  and 
he  denounced  them  all  as  crimumls  who  out^ht  to  be  put 
to  death  by  the  hangman.  In  order  to  secure  the  assut- 
of  all 


govemmcnta  againat  then,  he  drew  up  a 
OMmorial,  which  he  sent  to  the  emperor  Leopold«  and 
wMch  bore  the  following  titk :  '  Uet>er  den  Wahnwitt 

unsercs  Ztitalters  und  (iUer  die  kraHiiotten  Hulfsraittel 
gegen  die  Mordbrenner,  die  uns  auffkliiren  wollen,  und 
gegen  die  Untergrabung  und  Vemichtung  der  C'hnstiichen 
Religion  und  der  Furetengewalt.'    It  consisted  of  37U 

auarto  pages.  The  emperor  intended  to  place  it  before 
\e  princes'  diet  at  Regensborg,  aod  to  call  upon  the 

SriQces  of  the  eoapire  to  put  an  end  to  the  proceedings  q( 
le  Illuminati.  nut  the  death  of  the  cmpt  ror,  who  had 
testified  his  gratitude  to  Zimmermaiiii  liy  a  hand»omc 
preHcnl.  prevented  this  plan  bt-iii^^  i  arru-d  into  effect. 
Ibimmermann  however  continued  his  exertions  till  the 
vear  1704,  when  his  physical  as  well  as  mental  powers 
began  to  deetina»  and  be  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  his  oc- 
enpaUooe.  Hb  nelanehoty  raee  to  a  uplorable  height 
The  French  revoUiliun  was  making:  rapid  pniLT<  s.<,  and  he 
fancied  that  the  Fnncli  were  huntinjj  hkii  uut  and  intend- 
ing to  put  him  tu  a  cr\iel  death  as  an  an-ttucrat  ;  he  even 
thought  of  taking  to  flight,  and  as  his  physician  believed 
that  a  change  of  place  might  be  benefcial,  SnuMnunn 
went  to  Sutin  in  aolrtein.  But  no  noaw  wertoT  avail, 
and,  after  an  afaeenoe  of  three  monthe,  he  returned  to 
HinoviT  in  a  worse  condition  than  he  had  left  it.  Hi:> 
flear  of  his  t  nemies  was  at  last  incresued  by  the  dread  uf 
poverty  and  starvation,  a  monosnania  which  the  most 
substantial  proofs  of  the  contrary  were  unable  to  destroy. 
Wherever  he  went  be  Ikncied  that  he  was  dURaior  the 
miaama  of  the  plague;  in  ibort  hii  mind  tras  oomuetcly 
denmged,  and  allcrnMnIha  of  wvon  Mlbrin|,  both  nal 
and  imaginary,  he  died  on  the  Tlhof  Ootobor*  1790^  in  the 
iisty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Zlimraermann  was  one  ul  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
the  last  century,  both  ai>  a  physician  and  a  philosopher. 
He  possessed  an  inexhalI^tlb[t■  una^'ination,  great  sagacity 
and  judgment,  and  most  extensive  knowledge  not  only 
of  medicine,  hot  also  of  philosophy,  histoiy,  and  the  whole 
range  of  antient  and  modem  literature.   The  great  works 
which  he  wrote  previous  to  1786  are  masterly  productions  of 
<heir  kind,  ami,  a.>)  far  as  their  style  and  hmtjuago  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  still  classical,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  provincialisms  and  French  forms  which  are  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  German  language.   During  the  latter 
period  of  his  life  his  mind  was  not  sound :  his  nervous 
senaibility  and  his  hypochondriac  disposition  had  ruined 
his  mental  powers,  and  for  all  he  did  during  that  period 
he  perhaps  deserves  more  to  be  pitied  than  to  be  ccn.sured. 
Besides  ttie  works  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  a 
number  of  es.«ays  in  literary  and  scientinc  journals,  the 
following  deserve  to  be  mentioned : — 1,  *  Leben  des  Uerm 
von  Haller,'  Ziirich,  ITBB,  8vo. ;   2,  '  Vertheidigung 
Vriedrichs  des  Grosien  geged  den  Trrafeu  von  Mirabeav 
Hanover,  1787,  8vo. ;  3,  •Versuch  in  anmuthigen  und 
4;hrreichen  ErzShlungen,  launitcten  Kinlaili-n  und  Philo- 
sophischcn  Remarquei.  iibor  allcrlei  Gegenstiinde,"  Got- 
tini,'i-n,  177'J,  Kvo. :   this  is  a  collectiun  of  esi>ays  which 
Zimmerauum  bad  contributed  Snm  time  to  ttmo  to  a 


Ilanovenan  penodical,  and  wore  published  in  one t 
by  an  anonymous  editor  ;  4,  '  Zentreute  B litter 
mischten  Inhalts,'  edited  by  a  friend  of  Ziromenniia 
after  his  death  (I7i»i,  8vo.>;  6,  'Die  Zentaraae  wn 
Limabon,'  Zurich,  1756,  4to. :  tbia  k  an  emc  pocoi  of  m 
great  vidue,  which  some  friendi  of  the  author  nt 
published  without  his  knowledge. 

The  number  of  works  uii  the  Hfe  anCl  writings  of  Zim- 
mermann  is  very  great ;  the  following  are  the  best  among 
them:  8.  A.  D.  "nstot.  Vie  de  M.  ZimmernuxnH,  Tjiif  i)i>f 
17117,  8vo. ;  J.  E.  Wichraann,  /.  Q,  Zmmemuatt 
Krankengetchichle,  ein  Riognqtkitekm  Fhtgwml,  Ib» 
ovar,  ITMk  8vo. ;  Ztmnwrmanii't  Fet^nute  mit  der 
Ibuain  Caikarina  II.,  und  wut  dem  Hem  Weikard,  kc^ 
Bremen,  1H03,  8vo. ;  Diiring's  Zinunermann,  in  the  Z-ir- 
getiotxen,  third  series.  No.  G ;  Zimmermann's  Bri^t  as 
einif^e  nciner  Freunde  in  tier  Schweiz,  Aarau,  ISSOkSn, 

ZIMMEHMANN,  E.  A.  W.  [UausBN.] 

ZINC.  This  metal,  in  commerce  firequently  etUed 
Spelter,  waa  ftnt  mentioned  by  Paracdeor^  intbeulcalll 
eentary,  under  the  name  of  zinetum. 

It  does  not  occur  in  the  native  state,  but  is  oUtaind 
tVnui  Its  ores,  w  hu  h  are  chiefly  the  sulphuret  and  earlxMttte 
of  zinc.  The  operation  by  which  it  is  procured  from  the 
ores  is  called  <iu/<//<j/io/i  by  descent.  The  ores  aAercil- 
cination  an  mixed  with  carbonaceous  matter,  and  phcd 
in  a  fumaee  or  eracible.  which  is  closed  above,  tod  mtk* 
bottom  an  iron  tnbe  is  flxed.  the  upper  orifice  of  iriach  ii 
in  the  interior  of  the  crucible,  and  its  lower  aperture  (w> 
minates  just  above  a  vessel  which  contains  water;  lh» 
vapoiir  uf  the  reduced  metal  pa;»»inp  into  the  vessel  iicon- 
deiued ;  in  this  state  it  is  commonly  mixed  with  MM 
other  metala,  aa  anenie  and  cadmium,  from  whidi  Umf; 
in  great  mearan^  be  pniied  by  ledistillatioo. 

The  properties  of  Rne  are,  that  It  has  a  brilliant  mettihe 
lustre  and  a  lihiish  wliit,.  coKmr.  It  is  so  hanl  attobe 
filed  with  some  difficulty,  ami  il,  louirhness  u  sucbwta 
require  very  considerable  force  to  break  it  when  the  row 
is  considerable,  its  texture  is  lamellated  and  ciyctatliM. 
The  specific  gravity  of  cast  xinc  is  IhSB;  and  aha 
forged.  7*206.  It  undonmM  little  alteratien,  ewa  If 
the  oombined  operation  of  air  and  nuMstme,  at  eoonm 
temperatures.  When  heated  between  about  the  terap*n- 
ture  of  boiling  water  and  3l)0"  Fahr..  it  bee 
malleable  and  ductile,  so  that  it  is  rolled  into  sheeti  ind 
drawn  into  wire.  It  fuses  at  773''  Fahr..  according:  ta 
Daniell ;  and  when  cautiously  cooled,  crystallixcs,  suumnif; 
the  prismatic  fonn.  Exposed  to  a  whno  beat,  out  of  tiic 
contact  of  air,  it  auUiinet  and  is  eondeiued  unchanH- 

We  shall  now  notice  the  various  ores  of  zinc,  jin-niising 
that  two  only  of  them,  namely,  the  sulphuret  and  cail-ih 
nate.  are  usually  employed  as  such. 

Sulfihuret  >>J  Ztnr ;  ' Weride.—Ocvnrs  crystalliied  tnd 
massive.  Primary  form  the  cube.  Cleavage  pcnlld  t» 
the  planes  uf  the  rhombic  dodecahedron,  rnctme  cos- 
ohoidal.  Hardncm,  eeratohea  caifaonate  of  fine,  md  a 
■Oiatched  by  phosphate  of  lime.  Kather  brittle.  Cokw 
white,  and  various  shades  of  yellow,  ereen,  ivd,  brown,  and 
black.  Streak  varjing  witii  the  eolom-  fnitn  «lntt'  to 
reddish  brown.  Lustre  adumanliiu  .  Transparent ;  ti»n»- 
lucent;  opaoue.    Specific  gravitv  4 -117. 

Massive  FurM<ie<.— Amorphous :  structure  cmtaUiiMb 
^imnular.  eompMt,  globular,  botryoidal,  renifonn,  Hahe* 
tattcflbraiH. 

Beflm  the  blowpipe  does  not  melt  jx-r  .  hut  wM 
heated  on  charcoal,  fumes  of  oxide  of  zinc  ibnn  a  white 
coating  upon  it.  When  nearly  or  quite  pui«,  fonw  s 
colourless  loltttioii  In  nitrio  aeia  with  tha  iep*"il^  ^ 
sulohur. 

Jjwmd  in  gloat  abondanoe  a  aanr eoimtries.  bothin 
pmniy  and  aeoondaiy  fonnationa,  ana  both  in  veim  aal 
bedi.   It  abounds  in  Cornwall  and  several  of  the  northem 

counties  of  Enu'Iand  :'  the  white  variety  occurs  in  .\ew 
•lersey,  Noi  tti  Anu  nca.  Ijirj;e  quantities  of  the  ores  of 
zinc  are  met  with  and  worked  in  GkmaoyS  tbflTJ 
also  in  vanous  other  parts  of  the  earth. 
AMijnia  by  AHWedMm:— 

Sulphur  .  .  .  arj  GG 
Zinc        .      .      .    GO  34 
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Soma  mittiea  contain  omII  poittoos  of  iron  ana  cMt 
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OxtMuljthuri't  nf  Zinc:  VftltzHe. — Occur*  In  the  form  of 
■mall  lieniisplieres,  divi-iiblc  into  thin  Inyt'iK.  Fiatture 
conchoidul,  irregular.  Hanlnesii  4*5.  Cuiuur  yellowish 
red,  interspersed  with  brown  bands.  Liutre  pt-arly  on  the 
natural  lavcnt,  but  Titraous  or  resinous  in  the  other  direc- 
tions. Sfightly  tramlueent;  opaque.  Specific  gravity 
A  66. 

Occurs  in  (Cornwall  ?  and  at  llozicrii,  dcoartiucnt  ot  l*uy 
de  Dome,  Fraiicc. 
Analysis  by  M.  Foumet 

Sulphuret  of  Ztne  •  81*0 
Oxide  of  Zinc  .  15*0 

Oxide  of  Iron     .       .     I  '8 
Oigaaie  Matter  . 

100* 

CttrboHoie  t/Zine;  €bAnMHMw--Oeeillf  «rystalhzed  and 
naMive.   Primary  form  a  rhomboid.  Cteavai^c  parallel 

to  llic  })riiii;in-  jilaius.  Fiucfurc  iinrvi'n.  C(inchi)idal. 
Harihu'.v*,  scrutchcs  ttiior-spiir.  hut  is  »cralclicd  by  uputite. 
Colcj  ir  white,  yeilowisli  white,  grev",  brown,  and  ijreen. 
Streak  wliite.  Lustre  vitreous.  IVuulucent.  Opique. 
Specific  gravity  4*442. 

Massive  Fan>^>#.— Amorphous ;  stnictnre  giuular,- 
compact,  reniform,  botryoidsl,  stalactitic ;  fibrooa. 

This  ore  occurs  mthi-r  alnindantlv.  and  is  fbuiMl  both  in 
VKin.H  and  beds,  in  various  pHits  ol"  fcn;;land,  France,  and  in 
America. 

Aro^sis  by  SmitbsoD«  (1)  from  Somersetshire,  (2)  from 


Oacbonie  Add 
Oxide  of  Sno 


.  64-8 
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100*  100- 
SohtbU^  with  the  extncation  of  carbboic  acid  gas,  in 


ifydroui  C'lrfio/iiite  o/  Zinc;  IJydrout  Calamine. — Oc- 
curs usually  maw  vc  or  encrusting  other  minerals.  Tex- 
ture fine-grained  and  cli>^.e.  Hardnc.-w  2  to  2-."i.  Colour 
white  or  greyish  or  yellowish  white.  Dull ;  opaque.  Sj^- 
cific  gravity  3*584  to  3*888.  It  frtqocnti j  accompaam 
the  preceding  speciea. 

Soluble  in  acids  with  the  «xliicatioiiof  caiboMoacid  gas. 

Analjaia  by  Smithson : — 

Carbonic  Acid  .  •  13 '92 
Oxide  of  ZiM  •  «  69-36 
Water     .      •      •  15*10 


07-98 


Sulphate  of  Zinc;  /^i</ffn/tf.— Occurs  crystalliied  and 
massive.  Primary  Ibrm  a  risiht  rhombic  j)risiii.  Fracture 
conchoidal.  Hardness  2' U  to  2* 5.  Brittle.  Colour  white, 
sometimes  inclining  to  peaeh-bloaaom  red  and  violet-bhie. 
Streak  wliite.  Traiia|iai«Dt.  TiaoilueeDt.  Lustre  vitreooa. 
Speeiftc  gravity  8*C86.  Sohible  in  water.  Tlute  astrin- 
gent, nauseous,  and  metallic. 

Muttive  VarielieM. — Amorphous;  structure  granular, 
cuiiipact;  but ryoidal,  reniform, atalMtitte^ttMniB.  SODie- 
timeii  investing  other  bodies. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  ftotlu,  and  eofen  the  diwmMl 
with  white  flocks. 

Found  at  Holywrell  in  FKnlahire^  FUihm  in  Sweden,  at 
Raromelsberg  in  the  Hars,  and  Schemnitz  in  Hunirary. 
Beudant's  analysis  of  the  substance  from  Schemnitz 


gm 


Sulphuric  Acid   .  .  29*8 

Oxide  of  Zinc    .  .28-5 

Oxide  of  Manganese  .  0-7 

Oxide  of  Iron    ,  .  0*4 

Water      .      •  .  40*8 


100-2 


Phosphate f  of  Zinc;  Hopeit«.—Oceun  ciystallised. 
Primary  form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  great  diagonal,  distinct.  Fracture  uneven.  Hard- 
neai,  sciatches  gypsum,  is  seratehed  by  fluor-spar.  Colour 
white,  greyish  wnite.    Streak  white.    Lustre  vitreous, 

gearlyf  on  the  cleavage  plane.  Transparent ;  translucent, 
pccilic  gravity  2-40. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  yields  water,  but  no  carbonic  acid; 
mUk'While,  ud  Mlla  hito  «  etear  eoloarieai 


glais.  Soluble  without  etiVrvcsccutc  in  niluc  or  li)ilio 
cliKiric  acid,  and  slowly  in  *ulpluiiic  avid. 

Found  hitherto  only  in  the  calaminc-mines  of  Alteabeig, 
near  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

It  has  not  been  perfectly  analysed,  hut  consists  of  oxide 
of  zinc,  a  little  cadmium,  an  earth,  and  moch  water,  pro- 
bably combinc<l  with  phosphoric  acid. 

Silicate  uf  Zinc  ;  Ivilleiniti'. — Uccui-s  crystalluL-d  uiul 
massive.  Primary  furm  an  obtuse  rhomtwid.  CU-a%ui;e 
easy,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  Tianavcise 
fracture  conchoidaL  Hardness,  readilv  scratches  glass 
and  photphate  of  lime ;  ia  aeratched  by  tne  knife.  Cmout 
usually  yelhnr,  bnNmnh.  or  reddish  jellow,  sometimes 
white  and  tianaporent.  S^cific  graviqr4'18. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  the  crystals  partly  lose  theii 
transparency  ;  witli  borax,  a  globule  is  ontaincd.  which  is 
transparent,  with  a  small  nucleus  of  silica  floating  in  it. 
Found  at  Moreanet,  Aix-hli-Chapene. 

It  yielded  by  analysia— 

alien  .  .  .  72*33 
OxIdeofZine.     .     27  c? 


100* 

Ifydrtmt  QUieatuJ^Ztma;  Smitktomittt  Eteeirie  CaU 
mine. — Oeettrs  eijfitalliied  in  attached  and  globalar  and  bo- 

tryoidal  aggregations  of  cr\'Btals.  IVimary  1'n::ti  i  riL':ti1  rhom- 
bic ])rism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  till'  lateral  ij1:uu  s.  l  i  actiue 
conchoidal,  uneven.  Hardness,  scratches  fluor-spar,  and  is 
scratched  by  leUpar.  Brittle.  Colour  uhite,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  and  brown.  Streak  white.  Becomes  electric  by 
heat.  Lustre  vitreous.  Trannwrent:  translucent  Speclfie 
gravity  8*878.  When  heatedin  a  glaas  tube  yields  water, 
and  becomes  milk-white.  Heated  before  the  bIow-pi|»e 
vrith  borax,  it  dissolves  into  a  colourless  glass,  which  doea 
not  become  milky  on  cSoling. 

When  powdered  and  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid,  Ute 
oxide  of  ane  b  diaolvedLandthe  aiiim  gdatiniiea  on  cool- 
ing. 

Found  at  UaHodt  in  Deriiyihire,  and  otlm  paria  of 
England ;  in  Seotlaad,  GermMj*  vbA  aaiqr  other  pails  of 

Europe. 
Analyaia  by 

Smhluon.  BcrlhWr 

Siiien  .      .    25  0  23 -u 

Oxide  of  Zmc  68*3  86*6 
Water  4*4  8*0 

87*7         100*  • 

Aluminate  of  Zinc  ;  Automu/itf.  [G  ahnitk.J 
Oxide  nf  Ziur  and  Oj  ide  of  M<irix^*'ifse  ,-  RkI  Oridi'of 
Zinc  ;  iSpartalite. — Occurs  in  embedded  small  nodules  and 
massive.  Cleavage  parallel  to  all  the  planes  of  a  regular 
hexagonal  piism.  Fracture  conchoidal.  Hardness  4  to 
4*9,  easihr  aeratch^  by  the  knife.  Brittle.  Colour 
bright  red.  StrMk  orange-yellow.  Lustre  adamantine. 
Translucent.   Specific  gravity  5 -4  to  5-5. 

ilattive  Varieties. — Amorphous,  structure  crystalline, 
granular. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  infusible  per  se ;  but  witli  borax 
gives  a  yellow  tranq^wont  ghtM.  la  nitaie  acid  lUMolveN 
without  ett'erveeeraee* 
Found  only  in  New  Jersey,  NoHh  America. 
Ana^flb  by  Berthier  :— 

Oxide  of  Zinc  .  •  88 
Seaqni^oxideoflfangaiMM  12 

100 

Sulpkurtt  qtZine  and  Iron  ;  MarmaHU^'DM  ia  a  de- 
finite compound  of  sulphuret  of  dne  and  of  lofphuret  of 

iron ;  its  structure  is  lamellar,  and  colour  black  ;  indeed 
it  appears  to  be  black  blende  united  with  sululiuret  of 
iron.    It  is  fotmd  at  Marmato,  provinee  of  Popqwn. 
South  America. 
Analyiia  bf  Bomdiuaalt 

Zbw  .  .  .  43*0 
Iron  .  •  .  15*7 
Sulphur  .  ,  .  28-0 
Pyrites  .  .  .  1*7 
(^laits   .      .      .  8*U 

The  ouarfx  is  a  nere  aoddenUd  admixture. 
Bi'trtMuurei     2me  and  Protoeui^pAttrtt    Mntmg  ; 
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llMite.—4)eeim  mamrt.  Straetoie  granular.  Luitra 
metailic.   Coloar  Iq^t  gvqr.  Opaqae.  Spedfie  giavitjr 

5-56. 

Belorc  the  blow-pipe  bums  with  a  fine  violet-coloured 
flame,  and  exhak'-i  a  strong;  smell  resembling  that  of  de- 
cayed cabbage.  When  heated  in  a  retort,  MMoium,  mer- 
eavft  *oA  a  little  aulphur  sublime,  and  there  roMina  oxide 
of  tme,  which  is  reamty  dieiolvcd  hf  acids. 

Analysis  by  Del  RiOt  vho  dilcorcred  it  at  Culebnus 
Mexico  :— 

Selenium  .  40*0 

Zinc  .  .  .  24'0 
Mercury.  .  •  19-0 
8ul]duir  .  •  •  I'ft 
lime     ...  6*0 

99-5  ■ 

The  lime  is  to  hv  tonsidered  as  an  accldt  iitHl  impurity. 

Bi-teleniuret  of  Zinc  and  Bi-tuipAuret  nf  Mercury ;  Cu- 
lebrUe.—Oeeun  massive.  Fracture  earthy.  Dull.  Colour 
dull  red.  Speeifto  gmvity  0*06.  Foond  at  Culebras, 
Mexico. 

Ornir  Zinr,  Oxidr  nf  Iron,  and  Oxidr  of  Mnii f^anfsr  ; 
Tfjjfirmli-. — Occurs  massive.  Compact.  Cleavage  perfect 
in  several  directions,  two  of  them  meetinje:  at  ripht  angles. 
Fracture  nneren.  Hardness  5  to  6.  Lustre  adamantine. 
Gdour  lah-itrey,  tamlslmig  blai^.  fltfwk  paler.  Spceiic 
gravity  4'  10. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  forms  a  black  slag. 

Occurs  with  franlclinite  and  spartalite  at  Sparta,  U.  S. 

Havins^  now  described  the  ores  of  zinc,  and  some  other 
natural  c(im|>ouiMliwldch  contain  thin  metal  in  too  small 
proportions  to  be  so  emjdqyed,  we  moceed  to  notice  the 
more  Bsefal  artifleial  coiapoimdaof  Wac ;  of  thcaeweshall 
first  mention  the  conpoaiiaaofQBiifwicMHlJSM^of  which 

tliere  are  two. 

(Jridi  nr  I'rutoridf  of  Zinc. — Thi-*  is  l!u'  nvidr  which 
exists  in  the  native  carbonate.  It  may  be  prepared  in  va- 
rious modes : — first,  by  merely  igniting  the  metal  in  con- 
tact with  air ;  in  tUi  e«i»  oonb«Htion  takes  place  readily, 
and  a  light  white  eompaand  le  ftnned,  which  waa  eaOed 
by  the  old  chemist.s  by  the  various  names  of  tiihil  album, 
lanii  phi/o//oji/iiru,  pij'nutnliT,  and  Jioirerx  of  zinr. 

Oxide  of  zinc  may  aI.«.o  be  procured  by  dissolving  the 
metal  in  a  dilute  acid,  either  the  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  hy- 
drochloric, and  decomposing  the  solution  by  an  alkali ; 
hydrated  oxide  is  first  imeipltated*  but  this,  when  heated, 
loses  itswat^,  and  Is  obtained  as  a  yellowisn  powder;  or 
it  may  be  obtained  by  decomoosing  a  solution  of  zinc  with 
an  alKaline  carbonate,  and  caleininc:  the  precipitate  to  de- 
prive it  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  properties  of  uxide  of  line  are, — that  it  u  inodorous, 
insipid,  insoluble  in  water,  and  infusible  by  heat ;  it  com- 
bines readily  with  acids,  and  t.lso  with  the  alkalis  am- 
monia, potash,  and  soda.  So  that  when  it  is  precipitated 
by  tiiem.  Ihcy  redis-Milve  it  if  adrli  ■".  in  excess.  It  is  the 
bacis  of  all  the  oxisalts  of  zine,  and  is  composed  of — 
One  Equivalent  of  Oxygen  .  8 
One  Equivalent  of  Zinc   .      .  32 

Equivalent  .  -JU 
Peroxide  of  Zinc,  probably  a  buioxide  ;  it  is  obtained 
by  taking  gelatinous  hydrate  of  zinc,  and  pouring  upon  it 
an  aqueous  solution  of  binoxide  of  hydrogen  (oxygenated 
water)»  containing  about  eight  times  its  volume  of  oxygen 
1^  and  shaking  the  mixture  thoroughlv ;  the  peroxide  of 
nnc  resulting  from  this  operation  is  white,  inodorous,  in- 
sijiitl.  and  decomposes  spontaneously  when  kept  moist  or 
when  heated.  It  is  also  decomposed  by  acids,  which  dis- 
edve  prolotide  of  mie  and  n|iraduc«  binoside  of  hy- 
dimen. 

Ckhrida  qfZine  may  be  formed  by  the  direct  action  and 

combination  of  these  elements.  When  zinc  filings  are 
thrown  into  chlorine  sjas.  heat  and  light  are  evolved, 
owing  to  th«.ir  <  Miubination  ;  it  is  more  readily  prepared 
by  dis-solviui,' oxide,  or  still  better  metallic  line,  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporatine  to  dn'ness,  or  by  hmtfalg the  metal 
in  a  tube  through  which  diy  hydrochloric  Mid  gas  ia 
transmitted. 

The  pr(i]«  :'iev  nf  eliloride  of  zinc  are, — that  it  is  colour- 
less, aver)  slyptic  t!u->te,  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
oystallizes  from  it  with  difficulty  ;  it  i's  wry  volatUc  it  ft  lid 
hML  U  was  formerly  called  InUtv  (/  xtne. 


It  ii  composed  o^ 

One  Equivalent  of  chlorine  •  SO 
One  Equivalent  of  Zinc    .  32 

Equivalent  68 

Bromide  of  Zinc  is  formed  by  passing  bromine  in  vapoux 
over  zinc  heated  to  redness ;  or  it  may  be  obtaitied  in  so- 
hition  by  agitating  »  mixture  of  tnese  el«iienta  and 
wafer;  the  wlalion  ia  cokmrlem.  and  irfMft  evftpocntedtiD 
a  pellicle  ia  Ibmied,  it  bMomaa  a  eryetaUtne  naaa  on  eoot* 

bromide  has  ft  sweetish,  a.strineent  taste,  and  is  veiy 
deliquescent ;  it  beeones  dry  when  heated,  and  fuaeaat  a 
red  heat. 
It  consists  of — 

One  Equivalent  of  Bromine  .  78 
OncBquifalaitof  Zinc    .  82 

Iquivaknt    •  110 

lodtdfi  of  Zinr  is  reatlily  obtained  by  heating  iodine 
and  zinc  together  in  water;  the  solution,  when  perfect,  u 
colourless,  and  is  to  be  evaporated  in  a  retort,  and  when 
the  water  is  entirely  separated,  the  iodide  of  zinc  fuaea  and 
volatilises  in  line  prismatic  oyetab.  By  expoiim  to  the 
air  this  iodide  is  decoa^Qaed,  the  metal  bamg  ttridictd. 
and  the  iodine  set  fioe. 

By  analysis  it  appcaia  to  be  eompoMd  of— 

One  Eqiiivnlent  of  ItKline  .  128 
One  Equivalent  of  Zinc   .       .  32 

E(|uivalent  .  1.58 
Sulphurrt  of  Zinc. — This  compound,  wliicli  existj 
plentifully  in  nature,  is  obtained  artificially  with  consider- 
able diiRculty,  and  by  the  direct  action  of  its  elements  u 
perhaps  scarcely  poaible ;  but  wlu n  oxide  of  zinc  isheated 
with  sulphur  in  excess,  a  yellow  brown  sulphuret  of  the 
metal  is  obtained ;  when  also  sulphuret  of  potaadnm  n 
added  to  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  stac^  a  whitc  aydraf«  sul- 
pburet  of  zinc  is  precipitated. 
Solphnret  of  ime,  niativo  or  aitiflclal,  b  eompoaed  of- 

One  K<iuival en t  of  Sulphur  «  19 
One  Equivalent  of  Zinu    .       .  32 

Ecjuivalent    .  48 

Phonphurtt  of  Zinc  is  procured  h\  strongly  heating  ir  t 
retort  a  mixture  of  mx  parts  of  oxide  of  zinc,  six  piirts  o: 
])hosphoric  acid,  and  one  part  of  powdered  eharcosJ:  a 
sublimed  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  of  a  silvery  white 
colour,  metallio  lustre,  and  vitraooa  fiaetm«.  Ita  aoafo- 
sition  has  not  been  determined. 

Seleniiirct  nf  Zinc. — If  the  vapour  of  selenium  be  paKeJ 
over  zinc  heated  to  redness,  the  miiss  takes  tire  and  ei- 
ilodes,  and  Uie  exterior  of  tlie  vessel  is  covered  with  t 
emoii-yellow  powdeiy  substance,  which  is  selermiret  ot 
zinc ;  this  is  partially  soluble  in  nitric  acid  with  the  evola- 
tion  of  nitric  oxide ;  and  a  red  powder  is  d^oaitod*  wUsh 
is  however  finally  dissolved. 

NVe  shall  now  briefly  describe  son:e  of  the  oxisal'i;  of 
zinc,  or  those  conaisting  of  acids  combined  with  oxide  i>: 
zinc.  < 

Nitrate  ij/'Zi'ise.— This  salt  is  readily  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  acid  npon  the  onde  of  the  metal,  or  "upon  the 
metal  itself;  in  the  latter  case  nitric  or  nitrous  oxu1«'  u 
produced  according  to  the  degree  of  concentration  of  ih* 
ac-i(] . 

The  solution  of  nitrate  of  zinc  is  colourless,  and  bjr  due 
empomtion  it  yields  colourless  crystals,  which  are  dch* 

3 Descent ;  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol :  thej  ass 
ecomposed  by  ignited  charcoal,  and  inmrl  to    a  gfMn* 

ish  blue  flame.    This  s&lt  is  composed  oi— 

One  Equivalent  of  Nitric  Acid  •  54 
One  Eydvaltnt  of  (hdde  of  Zbc  40 

Equivalent      .  M 
combined  with  six  equivalents  of  water  «  54. 

When  ammonia  is  added  lonitrate  of  zinc,  in  quantity  >»- 
sufficient  to  decompose  it  entirely,  a  wlule  pulvexuleak  si*N 
nitrate  of  zinc  ispiMipitltads  wmoll  OOMiitl  nt,  IManliif 
to  Grouvelle— 
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Oiite«rane  .  81*7 
W«tar      ....  4-6 
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SulfAair  of  Zine. — ^Ihii,  irbieh  u  the  ult  of  line  noit 
atenively  miployed  both  in  medicine  and  the  arts,  tnay 

be  prepared  by  dissolving  the. oxide  of  the  metal  in  dilute 
■alphiiric  acid  ;  but  it  is  always  procured  by  actinp  on  the 
metal  it.st  ll,  which  is  oxidized  by  lln-  decomposition  of 
water,  with  the  oxygen  of  which  it  combines  and'evolves 
the  l^drof^en.  The  solution  is  coloiurlen,  and  bf  evapora- 
tion readily  vieldc  eryatal^  which  are  usually  small,  and 
the  primaiy  fonn  of  Which  in  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Sul- 
phate of  zinc  has  a  disaj^reeable  metallic  taste  ;  it  is  not 
ritered  by  exposure  to  the  air.  but  if  moderately  heated 
loses  its  water  of  iTysta";liz:itioii,  imd  when  subjected  to  a 
high  temperature  is  eiilirily  >I>  t  omposed,  the  acid  being 
expelled,  the  oxiik'  onl}  n  inauiing.  This  salt  is  very 
soluble  in  water  at  60",  and  much  mora  «o  in  boiling  water. 
It  M  composed  ol^— 

One  Equivalent  of  Sulphuric  Acid  .  40 
One  £auiva]ent  of  Oxide  of  Zinc  .  4U 
SevonSqpuTnlMilBorWntor  .  68 

Equivalent .      ,  14S 

There  is  an  impure  sulphate  of  zinc  used  in  tiM  arts,  under 
the  name  of  w^ite  vitrtol:  it  is  a  colourless  grannlar  ma&s 
obtained  by  the  ooddisMMiit  of  the  mthro  satphnrat  of 
«ne  or  blende. 

Cbr^oNato  ({^fititf.— Metdlie  line  and  tqrdrated  oxide 
■>r  zinc  are  both  dissolved  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  cnr- 
buiuc  Hcid :  but  tlie  nature  of  the  carbonate  formed,  when 
the  exco.ss  of  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by  spontaneous  eva- 
poration, has  not  tu  t  n  ascertained.  When  an  alkaHne  car- 
bonate is  added  to  a  su iution  of  AMlH  of  zinc,  a  white  pre- 
cipitatB  is  obtained,  which  is  ft  oompound  of  oaitxMiate  and 
hydrate  of  ttnc,  and  not  a  simple  eaifaooate. 

Arrtalt!  of  Zinc  is  prepared  by  dissolving  either  the 
metal  or  its  oxide  in  the  acid,  or  by  decomposing  sulphate 
of  zinc  by  acetate  of  lead.  The  solution  is  colourleM,  and 
yields  thm  rhombic  plates,  which  are  not  deliquescent,  but 
are  lolnl)]*  is  water.  It  is  oooMtonaliy  employed  in 
nedieiae. 

CSIaraefm  <if  the  Salta  of  Zinc. — ^They  are  usually  aoln- 
ble  in  water,  colourless,  have  an  unpleasant  metallic  taste ; 

the  alkalis  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  decompose  them, 
precipitating  a  colourless  hydrate,  which  is  soluble  in 
excess  of  these  precipitants.  The  alkaline  carbonates  also 
decompose  the  salts  of  sine,  but  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
oalijt  vhaa  added  in  excess,  rediasolves  the  carbonate 
thrown  down  in  any  notable  quantity.  Hydrosulphuric 
aeid  decomposes  neutral,  but  not  acid  oralkaline  solutions 
of  sine ;  the  precipitate  obtained  is  a  hydrated  sulphuret 
of  zinc.  Tincture  of  galls  gives  no  precipitate,  and  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  a  white  one  wiui  the  salts  of  zinc. 

Alloy*  of  Zinc. — Potassium  and  sodium  form  with  zinc 
blittle  alloys,  decomposable  by  exposure  to  air  and  mois- 
tnic.  Wim  copper  tt  combines  to  form  brass,  and  with 
iron  it  yields  a  very  hard  alloj,  iriiich  is  very  energetically 
acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid.  If  plates  of  hot  iron  be 
dippetl  iiitu  melted  zinc,  they  acquire  the  appearance  of 
\ni-piate,  and  the  iron  is  prevented  from  rusting. 

8neet-zinc  is  now  largely  employed  for  lining  water- 
eiatems  and  covering  buildings.  Plates  of  this  metal  arc 
used  in  the  oonstruction  of  TOltaio  faaltciieB. 

ZINC  SPAR.  [Zinc] 

ZINGG,  ADRIAN,  a  veiy  clever  Swiss  dranghtsman, 

etcher,  and  copper-iilate  enpraver,  bom  at  St.  Gallen,  in 
1734.  His  father  was  likewise  an  engraver,  and  he  in- 
structed his  son  in  his  art ;  but  Adrian  Znu:g  went  early  to 
Zurich,  and  continued  the  study  of  engravins;  with  Rudolph 
Hbfadtalb.  He  went  afterwards  to  Bern,  iu  1707,  and  be- 
came the  pupil  of  Alwrli,  with  irtiom  he  became  an  ex- 
cellent drauirhtsman  and  etcher  of  landscapes.  In  1759 
Zinei;  wi  tit  with  Aberli  to  Paris,  and  there  studied  several 
years  with  .J.G.  W  ille,  lor  whom  he  oncraved  manv  plates, 
oy  which  he  established  a  reputation  as  an  excellent  en- 

Eirer.  He  was  invited  in  176ti,  while  at  Paris,  by  the 
xon  government,  to  Dresden,  where  he  was  appointed 
cnfraver  to  the  court,  and  professor  of  engraving  in  the 
academy  of  Dresden ;  he  wasfikairisadeetei  amember  of 


the  acadenues  ot  Vienna  and  Berlin.  He  died  at  Dresdrn 
in  1816,  aeeoKling  to  Heller. 

Zingg's  works  consist  of  some  marine  landscapes,  vtusj 
views  in  Switzerland,  some  of  the  best  landscapes  in  the 

Dresden  Galler)',  and  several  prints  from  his  own  drawings, 
principall}  in  the  vicinity  of  Dresden.  He  engraved  an 
excellent  print  of  the  celebrated  picture  of  the  Stair  Hunt, 
by  Ru^ael,  in  the  Dresden  Gallery :  he  has  engraved  also 
after  Both,  J.  Vemet,  Vander  Neer,  Dietrich,  A^ricola, 
Aberii,  Brand,  and  others.  His  plates  after  Dictnch  are 
numerous,  and  he  en^rraved  a  considerable  number  after 
his  own  designs,  which  lie  drew  with  a  pen. 

(Huber  and  Rost,  Huridhurh  Jiir  KunsUiebhaber,  Stc. , 
Heller,  Lexicon  der  Kujtfersticher,  Sec.) 

Zl'NGIBKR.  [ZlNOIHKRACE.E.] 

ZlNGIBERA'CEi«,  a  natural  order  of  plants  l>elonging 
to  the  class  of  Endogens.  The  plants  belonging  to  tins 
order  are  herbaceous,  potwetwing  a  creeping  and  often 
jointed  rhizoma.  Their  stem  i--  luntUMl  rt  tln-  i  ohering  ba-ses 
of  the  leaves,  and  is  iK'ver  branclied.  Hie  u  a\ es  are  simple 
and  sbeathinp;,  the  blade  beiiiK  often  separated  from  the 
sheath  by  a  taper  neck;  they  have  a  single  midrib,  IVom 
which  diverge  at  ao  aecd«  angle  numerous  simple  crowded 
veins.  The  flowais  are  arranged  in  a  dense  spike  or  ra- 
ceme, or  a  sort  (tf  panicle,  which  is  either  terminal  or 
radical.  The  flowers  are  supplied  with  spathaceous  mem- 
branous bracts,  which  usually  lie  in  \mn.  The  calyx  is 
superior,  tubular,  3-lobed,  short.  The  corolla  is  fubulai, 
irregular,  with  six  segments  in  two  whorls;  the  outer 
whoil  bS-parted,  nearly  equal ;  the  inner  is  also  3-parted, 
and  upwienta  three  stamens,  the  intermediate  segment 
is  larfter  than  the  rest,  and  oslled  the  (abellum,  and  is 
oflen  3-lnbed  ;  the  lateral  segment  is  sometimes  nearly 
aliortive.  The  stamens  are  three,  distinct,  of  which  the 
two  lateral  are  alwrtive,  and  the  intermediate  one  t'ertile  ; 
this  is  placed  opposite  the  labellum.  and  arises  from  the 
base  of  the  intermediate  segment  of  the  outer  series  of  the 
coralht ;  the  filament  is  not  petaloid,  and  often  extends 
itself  beyond  the  anther  in  the  shape  of  a  lobed  or  entire 
appendage  ;  the  anther  is  2-celUHi,  and  opens  lonptiidi- 
nally,  the  lobes  otten  embraeintr  the  ujiper  pint  of  the 
style.  The  pollen  is  light,  granular,  globose,  ar.d  siiuuilh. 
The  ovary  is  3-celled  ;  the  ovules  attached  to  a  placenta  in 
the  axis ;  the  style  filiform,  and  the  stigma  dilated  and 
hollow.  The  fruit  M  osually  a  3-ceUed  capsule,  and  some- 
times flom  abortion  1-ee1led.  The  seeds  are  roundish  or 
regularly  angled,  and  sometimes  with  an  aril :  the  albu- 
men flowery ;  the  embry  o  enclosed  within  a  pecu'.iar 
membrane  called  *Titdlaa*  and  *nambnDe  of  me  am- 
nios'  by  Brown. 


2  1  8 

Zingiber  oflkinalt*. 
1,  t^aat  ilMwlaf  the  ihliom^  aaataSanwMHf  %  tsmi  wfStoi,  Aaw 
ioaa|»Uiac«mubtMb;  3,  th«  pwft<t  %-eM»lL  mtlwr  miOk  ^rfttm. 


This  order  of  plants  has  been  mostly  placed  with 
Marantaceae.  It  was  first  constituted  by  Brown,  who 
pointed  out  the  diffoence  between  it  and  MavaataceCk 
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The  (llstiiiguiHliinf;  cliarftcters  ot  ZingnberaceiB  are — ^llrtt, 
the  structure  of  the  seed,  in  which  a  fleshy  body  is  intcr- 
pwed  between  the  embryo  and  the  albumen,  entirely  en- 
veloping the  Tormcr.  This  body  ia  called  vitellua  by 
Brawn,  and  u  the  remains  of  the  innermost  integument 
«f  ttie  OTu1«,  wtiidi  ii  imabwibed  durini^  the  progreaa  of 
the  iced  to  maturity.  A  second  peculiarity  coiuisiU  in  the 
2-celled  anthers  ;  and  with  this  stnicture  is  combined  de- 
cidedly aromatic  pmpi'i tu  s.  Hul.  the  distinction  between 
MaruntaccfP  and  /inj;iberace«!  deixinds,  as  pointed  out  by 
Lindley,  <m  mure  important  considerations  than  these. 
*  In  true  Zingiberacex,'  he  says,  *  ag  Brown  has  obaerred, 
the  stamen  is  always  placed  oppoaHe  the  labellnra,  or  an- 
toiior  divisioti  nf  thii  inner  senes  of  the  curolla,  and  pro- 
ccedii  from  the  t)aj>e  ol  the  pobteriur  outer  division  ;  while 
the  sterile  stamens,  when  they  exist,  are  stationed  right 
and  letl  of  the  labelhim.  But  in  .Marantacen;  the  fertile 
atamen  iaon  one  side  of  the  labellum,  occupying  the  place 
of  one  of  the  lateral  aterile  stamena  of  Zingibcnoe*.  Thia 


pecuUaiity  of  arrangement  indleates  a  nigher  degree  of 
liregulari^  in  Mamntnccir  than  in  Zingiberacerr,  which 
abo  extends  to  the  other  parts  of  the  flower.  The  sup- 
pccasion  (if  parts  takes  place  in  the  latter  lu  ji  ^yIIlmL■trical 
nianner;  the  two  posterior  divisions  of  the  inner  series  of 
the  perianthium,  wlpch  are  occasionally  absent,  corre- 
sponding with  the  abortion  of  the  two  anterior  atameps.  In 
Marnntacea!,  on  the  contmnr,  the  suppression  of  organs 
takes  place  with  so  much  irregularity,  that  the  relation 
whicli  the  various  parts  bear  to  each  other  is  iu)t  always 
apparent :  instead  oC  the  central  stame;;  lu  inu-  perfect, 
while  the  two  lateral  ones  are  abortive,  as  in  Zingiberacccc 
and  most  OrchidaceK,  or  of  the  central  stamen  being 
abortive  and  the  two  lateral  ones  perfect,  as  in  some 
Orehidaeetp,  it  is  the  central  and  one  lateral  one  that  are 
supjiicsse'd  in  Marantaceti;.'  Takin;^  Zingiberaceie  and 
Marantaceir  together,  they  arc  nearly  allied  to  Musaceae, 
eapedally  in  the  character  of  their  leaves  ;  but  all  Musacea? 
ItaYa  cither  five  or  six  stamens,  with  a  calyx  and  corolla 
afike.  With  Iridacex  tliese  orders  also  agree  in  their 
BU|icrior  flowers  and  the  triple  number  of  their  stamena, 
but  the  abortive  or  deformed  character  of  these  organs  in 
/ingiberacea-  and  Marantacen-  distinguishes  them.  Their 
aborted  stamens  ally  them  with  Orchidacex,  from  which 
howem  they  differ  in  the  aiiaenee  of  the  oiriscnoii  of 
atamena  and  style. 
The  followinf  genera  bdong  to  tliis  order  ^• 


1.  ZiNOtBBM. 

Zingiier 
Curcuma 

Hitrhmia 
Kf^mjifrria 
Amoma. 
Amomutn 


2. 


Hcdychitim 


A.  Alpinlx. 

i^wMSA 

mUmia 

Gattmrhiliu 

Monnlfrphus 

Ctutiuiiiutuir 

Gakinga 

Moiutetfttit 

Peperidium 


4.  Cosn. 

Cottmg 
B.  Qvomm. 

Globba 

llonislftltiti 
Kolnvratia 


Nearly  all  the  apecies  are  tropical  plants,  and  by  far  the 


greater  nnmber  inhabit  vaiiona  parts  of  the  East  Indies ; 

they  arc  also  found  in  Africa  an<l  America. 

The  plants  beluni;ing  to  this  order  ixisscss  great  beauty, 
on  aceoutit  of  the  development  of  tneir  floral  envelopes 
and  the  rich  colours  of  their  bracts.  They  are  also  em- 
ployed to  a  oooiiderabic  extent  in  medicine  and  as  con- 
diments, on  aeeount  of  their  anmiatie  atimulating  pro- 
perties. Some  of  these  are  refierred  to  under  CmtcOMA 
I.ONOA  (the  Turmeric  plant!,  Oaroamoms,  and  Amomt  m. 
Of  tlie  various  genera  belonging  to  this  order,  Zingiber  is 
probably  the  most  important.  It  is  know  n  Irom  the  rest  by 
the  inner  limbs  of  the  corolla  having  but  one  lip,  and  the 
adother  having  a  simple  recurved  horn  at  the  end.  There 
are  several  species  belonnng  to  thia  genus,  which  was 
formed  by  Roscoe.  The  Z.  nJPnnali*,  the  Narrow-leaTed 
r'r  eriititi'ion  Oitiger,  has  sul)>es!>ile,  linear-lanceolate, 
smooth  leaves.  ele%ated  obloii:,'  spikes,  acute  bracts,  and  a 
3-tobedIip.  The  rootslock  ol  this  plant  is  the  ginger  of 
commerce.  It  is  imported  into  England  from  various 
qiiarters  of  the  world,  but  mure  especially  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  Tins  plant  is  now  grown  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  globe  in  tropical  climates,  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
originally  indigenous  iu  the  Kiusl  Indies.  The  ginger- 
plant  may  be  propagated  by  seeds  or  by  cuttings  of  the 


root.  When  the  cuttings  are  planted  out  in  spring,  which 
is  the  mode  generally  pursued  in  its  (iiUivation,  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  months  their  mol.stncks  have  a 
mild  aromatic  flavour ;  and  it  is  in  this  state  they  are  UMfd 
for  the  preparation  of  what  is  called  preserved  ginger. 
At  ^  end  of  the  year  or  the  banning  of  the  imt 
they  are  conudered  fit  to  yield  the  ginger  of  commerce. 
The  rootstocks  are  then  prepared  in  two  ways :  either  bf 
scalding  them  in  boiling  wrfter,  and  dr}  inK  them  with  juti- 
ficial  heat ;  or  by  peeling,  and  drying  them  in  Minshine, 
without  immersing  them  m  hot  water.  The  former  is  the 
mode  of  j^paring  the  black  ginger,  and  the  latter  way 
that  of  the  white  ginger  of  commerce.  Ibe  cheflcal 
composition  of  the  rootatock  of  ginger*  Mooidia^  te 
Bucnolz,  is  as  follows : — 

Sol\  acnd  resin  «  9i( 

Yellow  volatile  oil  •  1*5 
Aciduloua  extnctiTe  •  10-5 
Soluble  gum  •  •  12*5 
Baaaorhi  •  •  •  S'S 
Starch  .        .        .         19  75 

Lignin  ....  46-2 

100- 

Ginger  is  one  of  the  OMMt  agreeable  of  the  hot  aroms- 
ticsi  and  is  conaequently  much  used  as  a  condiment.  It 
also  enters  into  the  composition  of  many  medicines,  where 

it  acts  as  a  carminative. 

Z.  Zerumbet,  the  Hroad-leaved  Ginger,  is  a  native  of  the 
Kast  Indies,  and  has  delicate  stems ;  bifarious,  sessile.  Isiv- 
ceolate  leaves ;  broad  obovate  bracts,  and  a  Globed  li|l>. 
This  plant  is  much  used  in  the  East  for  cataplaaoM  and  1^ 
mentations,  but  is  not  taken  interaalty. 

The  genus  Alpinia  has  an  uncrowned  anther,  the  is. 
terior  limb  of  the  corolla  with  one  lip,  the  capsule  a  tjern, 
the  seeds  with  an  aril.  This  genus  was  named  by  WilUe- 
now  in  honour  of  Prosper  Alpinus,  an  Italian  physieiB 
and  botanist,  who  lived  m  the  sixteenth  century.  He  «ai 
physician  to  the  Venetian  coMttl  at  Cairo.  aiM  doriag  hs 
stay  in  Egypt  made  several  excursions  into  the  interior  a 
the  country,  and  collected  more  information  with  recsnt 
to  the  natural  history  than  had  been  done  by  any  pre\K>» 
traveller.  On  his  return  from  Egypt  he  published  sctcis. 
works  on  the  natural  histoiy  of  that  country,  and  especi8% 
on  the  plants  of  other  ooontrica  which  lie  had  collects^ 
there,  through  the  oommeroe  of  that  pait  of  th*  worii 
He  was  professor  ofbotaiqr  at  VmSukt  Md  died  in  1017,  i 
the  age  of  Oi. 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  genera  of  Zingiberacecr> 
plants,  and  one  of  the  species,  Alpinia  Cardamomum^  yielA 
a  part  of  the  seeds  known  by  the  name  of  Card  am— 

tCAaiMiioiia.1  They  an  all  mlendid  plants,  and  famt. 
landsome  adoition  to  our  botnooaes.  They  require  h 
their  cuMivation  a  rich  soil,  a  moist  heat,  and  j>lenty  of 
room.  A.  rucrrnusu,  a  liaudsome  species,  is  hest  cultiva'wf 
as  an  aquatic. 

Hfdychiutn  is  a  t>eautiful  genus  of  plants.  They  hsn 
a  grateful  smell,  and  the  species  are  called  Garlaod-wiwcn. 
The  anther  ia  naked,  the  tube  of  the  corolla  is  long  sri 
slender,  with  both  limbs  tripartite,  and  the  capsule  in- 

In  cultivation,  the  species,  of  which  H.  <ini:^ust i/oliun  j 
one  of  the  handsomest,  they  require  a  light  rich  soil,  lec 
large  pots  to  make  the  plants  flower  well. 

Ktemp/eria,  a  genus  named  after  Engelbert  Kasmpisi^tkt 
Japanese  traveller,  has  the  anther  with  a  2-lob«d  crest, mi 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  loiw  and  slender,  with  both  liirii 
tripartite.  The  plants  belonging  to  this  genus  have  a> 
stem.  There  are  several  species,  all  of  them  nativi^ 
the  East  Indies,  and  all  are  known  by  the  name  of  Gili-v 
pales.  Sonic  of  the  species  have  the  aroma  of  the  onkf. 
with  a  sharpish  acid  taste,  and  are  used  as  condimenti  sad 
medioinea. 

ifo«roM,asmall  genua  of  the  order,  was  named  in  ho- 
nour of  William  Roacoc,  the  historian  of  the  *  Media ; 
w  ho  published  a  monograph  of  the  plania  belongii^f  to  th 

order  Zin^iberacem. 

Tlie  genus  Globba  contains  species  which  produce  spikrt 
of  smoky-coloured  berries,  which  are  about  the  aias  at 
grapes,  and  are  sometimes  eaten. 

(Cyclopeedia  o/  JUattU:  Lindley's  Naiurgi  S^fttm: 
Chrislison'a  Ditpensatory ;  Burnett,  Ouilinet.) 

ZINNIA,  a  penns  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natursl 
order  Compositv,  and  to  the  tribe  Helianthesa,  and  tbs 
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dtTision  Heliop;>ideie  of  that  trib«.  It  was  named  by 
Linnaeus  in  honour  of  Dr.  John  GodiVey  Zinn,  prol'easor  of 
physic  and  botany  at  Gdttingen,  wad  author  of  a  worit  «n- 
titled  •  Catalogus  Plantaram  Horti  Acadraid  «t  Agri 
OSttingensis,'  which  was  printed  in  17fi7.  He  also  wrote 
•everal  treatises  on  various  points  of  physioloirv'.  He  was 
a  pupil  of  Haller,  and  followed  his  ma.ster  in  the  adoption 
of  hiti  ^ttem,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Linnaeuii.  He  died 
in  179CC>tthii^of  32. 

Thia  genus  Tery  clowly  KMnnbl«  Rudbeckia,  with 
which  it  was  origioa}Iv  confimnded  bf  Sim  himKlf.  It 
haa  a  chaffy  receptacle,  the  seed-down  consists  of  two 
erect  unequal  awns,  the  calyx  imbricated,  somewhat  ovate, 
the  florets  of  the  radius  fiom  '>  to  10,  permanent  and  un- 
divided. All  the  species  are  natives  of  South  and  North 
America;  they  are  annuals,  and  form  handsome  border- 
plaata  in  gardens.  They  may  be  propagated  by  seeds, 
whidi  should  be  sown  on  a  diglK  hotMd  early  in  the 
spring.  When  the  plants  arc  three  or  four  inches  high, 
they  should  be  pricked  out  on  another  bed  previously  pre- 
pared to  receive  them,  where  they  may  remain  till  the 
summer  is  advanced,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  in  the 
borders. 

ZINZKNDORF,    NICOLAUS    LUDWIG.  COUNT 
VON,  the  founder  (restorer)  of  the  sect  of  the  Moravian 
Brothers,  or  Hermhutera  [MoRiiTUNt],  waa  the  ion  of  Ooont 
Georg  Ludwig  von  Zinzendorf,  chamberlain  and  state- 
miniater  of  Aus^ustus  II.,  elector  of  Saxony  and  king  of 
Poland.    He  was  bom  on  the  "itith  of  May,  171X1.   He  lost 
hia  father  at  an  early  age.    His  mother  matle  a  second  nmr- 
riase  with  the  Count  von  Natzmer,  a  Prussian  held-mar- 
ahu  ;  and  yoane  Ziniendorf  was  educated  under  th«  eart 
of  boa  maternal  grandmother,  the  widow  of  Bwon  von 
Geradorf,  a  pious  and  learned  lady,  who  wrote  lOme 
hymns  and  treatises  on  religious  subjects,  and  corresponded 
in  Latin  with  several  distmguished  divines  and  scliolare. 
This  lady  lived  on  her  estate  in  Lusatia,  where  she  v^as 
iireqLiently  visited  by  pious  men :  the  celebrated  Jacob 
Spener  was  her  most  intimate  lUend,  and  it  was  the 'influ- 
ence of  thia  divine*  who  wis  eonaidered  the  head  of  the 
Pietists,  which  prodoeed  intiie  uind  of  young  Ziniendorf 
that  relitjious  tendency  which  made  him  noticed  when  a 
mere  child,  and  in  later  years  led  him  to  reform  the  Pro- 
testant faith.    In  1710  Zinzcndoit  was  sent  to  the  Paeda- 
gog:ium  at  Halle,  which  was  then  directed  by  Francke,  to 
whc»se  particular  care  he  wea  intrusted.   In  tliet  wbool 
Ziniendinf  lymained  six  jun,  and  aa  Ftetiam  w«a  the 
niUni^  principle  there  nho,  he  abandoned  himaelf  entirely 

to  reliETK  ii-i  ';n:'"'-nit-.  and  founded  a  mystical  order  among 
his  tello'.v-pupilx,  whicii  he  called  Der  (Jrden  von  Senf- 
korn,  or  the  Order  of  the  Gmin  of  Mustard-seed,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  paassage  in  St.  Matthew  {xiii.  31,  32).  His 
Ihmily  however  waa  not  pleased  with  the  theological 
occupations  of  ft  young  nobleman,  whom  tbqr  wiabed  to 
bring  up  as  a  atatesman,  and  not  for  ihe  dnireh.  whioh  bad 
been  deserted  by  the  Protestant  nobility  of  Germany  since 
the  bishoprics  and  rich  prebendaries  had  been  abolished 
by  the  zeal  of  the  secular  princes.    Zinzendorf  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  the  university  of  Wittenberg  (1716), 
where  there  vras  a  spirit  in  religious  mattera  quite  oppo- 
ate  to  the  Pietiiia  of  Ualle ;  but  far  from  giving  up  his 
muranita,  he  continued  to  hold  religious  meetings  in  his 
nouse  and  elsewhere,  and  resolved  to  take  orden  and  de- 
vote himself  entirely  to  the  church.    It  is  however  said 
that  his  life  there  presented  n  striking  contrast  with  his 
principles;  he  waa  as  otten  seen  in  ganiing-houses  as  in 
conventidfls;  he  dressed  in  the  most  faahiooable  style, 
and  being  joaiaMlld  of  great  personal  beauty,  ima- 
gination, and  vivadty,  he  became  the  favourite  ot  women 
whose  moral  character  waa  suspicious.    It  is  said  that  he 
endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  to  better  principles,  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  doctrines  which  he  alterwards  preached 
presented  a  strange  mixture  of  idealism  and  sensualism, 
and  expoeed  him  not  only  to  vulgar  slander,  but  to  the 
reproach  of  a  bad  life  and  hypocrisy,  with  which  he  was 
Aarged  by  several  of  the  gravest  divines  of  his  time. 
It  waa  only  for  a  short  time  tluit  Zinzendorf  led  this  equi- 
vocal course  of  life.   During  his  stay  at  Wittenberg  he 
formed  a  lasting  friendship  with  Frederick  von  Watteville, 
a  young  patrician  of  Bern,  who  afterwards  became  the 
protector  of  the  Moravians  in  Swilzerland  ;  and  as  early 
aa  1715  he  made  tlie  acquaintance  of  Ziegenbalg.  the  Ger> 
ana  vussionarv,  on  his  rcturs  fom  the  ooeat  o 
F»<\  No.  1778. 


where  he  had  oren  -ent  by  the  Ddniah  government.  Zit" 
genbali;  .v  l  jnj  lusii-il  t>y  a  young  native  of  Malabar, 
whom  he_  had  converted  to  (Christianity;  and  it  iaaaid 
tliattlie  eight  of  thi»  proselyte  inspired  Zinsendorf  irith 
the  idea  of  propagating  the  Chnstian  religion  among  the 
heathens,  a  design  which  he  never  lost  sight  of,  and  which 
he  ultimately  carried  info  e\t  ( ution.  In  1719  Zinzendorf 
leil  Wittenberg,  and  travelled  to  Holland  and  France,  for 
the  purpose  of  making  the  acquaintance  of  diatingniriMd 
divines.  Hia  relifious  principlea  at  that  time  were  jnm* 
and  in  aceordaaoe  with  tlie  Coid'earion  of  Augsborg :  he 
was  of  course  not  yet  a  sectarian,  and  distingtushed  him- 
self from  his  fellow-believers  only  by  his  greater  zeal  and 
more  fervent  piety.  At  Utrecht  he  was  hi::lily  distin- 
guished by  the  jurist  Vitriarius  and  by  Basnage,  both  of 
whom  encouraged  him  to  preach,  which  he  did  with  the 
greatest  success.  From  Holland  he  went  to  Paris,  ac- 
companied by  his  friend  the  count  of  )leus8-Et>endoif. 
Having  been  introduced  to  the  nobility  and  at  the  court, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  endeavoured  to 
convert  them  to  the  Lutheran  church.  On  some  his  ser- 
mons had  a  good  etfect,  others  styled  him  a  Jansenist  and 
Piehst  ;  but  to  the  majority  he  was  an  object  of  laughter  and 
mockery.  None  however  ventured  to  ridicule  him  to  hia 
lace.  Instead  of  an  ordinary  preacher  of  awkward  man- 
neia  md  ttneonth  Teutonic  expreasiona.  they  aaw  a  noble- 
man aeeuitomedto  ftvquentthe  moat  aristocratic  aodeties, 
who  spoke  French  c!ei;antly,  and  who,  notwithstanding;  hif 
youth,  showed  so  nuuh  talent,  learning,  and  self-posses- 
sion, ttiat  \vtiere\  cr  he  ajipeared  he  was  an  object  of  general 
attraction.  He  maintained  serious  discourses  on  religion 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  frivolous  society  in  the  worid ;  he 
waa  much  notteed  by  the  lint  men  in  Paris,  and  was  fre- 
quently at  the  oooit  of  the  Dalce  of  Orleans,  then  regent 
of  France.  Lord  Stair,  the  English  ambassador  at  Paris, 
treated  liim  with  great  respect.  Father  De  la  Tour,  the 
general  of  the  order  of  the  Oratory,  introduced  him  to 
the  archbishop  of  Paris :  the  prelate  and  the  count  en- 
deavoured to  convert  each  other,  but  neither  succeeded* 
Eiom  Flaria  Zinscndoif  went  to  Switzeriand,  and  thenee 
Tctoraed  to  Saxony  in  1721.  Being  now  nf  age,  be  waa 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  nis  extensive  estates, 
and  the  elector  oi  Saxony  appointed  him  a  meml>er  of  his 
state  council.  The  count  h.owever  was  seldom  seen  at  its 
meetings,  and  he  resigned  his  place  in  1728.  As  early  as 
1722  he  married  the  sister  of  his  friend  the  count  of 
ReuiB-Ebendori;  and  retired  with  her  to  lua  aeat  of  Bcr- 
theladorf  in  Upper  Lnaalia.  One  daj  a  man  oalled  upon 
him,  named  Christian  David,  a  mrpenter  from  Moravia, 
who  had  travelled  much:  he  belont^td  to  the  obscure  sect  of 
the  Moravian  Brothers,  who  professed  the  doctrines  of  John 
Huss  in  some  remote  comers  of  .Moravia.  David,  who  was 
a  pioua  man,  having  informed  the  count  of  the  Oppniwinil 
under  which  ttiey  uved  under  the  Austrian  government, 
Ziniendorf  bnrited  lum  to  aettle  on  his  estate,  and  to  bring 
thither  such  of  his  friends  as  would  prefer  liberty  of  con- 
si-ience  in  a  foreign  country  to  religious  oppres.>»ion  at 
home.  David  accepted  the  proposal,  and  returned  in  liie 
course  of  the  summer  of  1722,  with  three  men,  two  women, 
and  five  children,  to  whom  the  count  gave  some  land  aild 
a  wooden  liouae  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Hutbwg,  or 
'  paatore^iill.'  Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  celebrated 
colony  of  Hermhut;  for  this  nam?,  which  signifies  'the 
lord's  guard,'  was  given  by  Zinzendorf  to  the  setTlemen*. 
in  allusion  to  the  double  meaning  ot  tlic  word  '  Hut,"  whu  h 
signifies  '  guard,'  as  well  as  '  a  place  where  flocks  are 
guarded,'  that  is,  '  a  pa.sture-ground.'  [Hskrnmut.]  The 
first  settlers  were  so  poor,  that  the  countess  presented  them 
with  some  elothes  uid  a  milch  oow,  to  prevent  the  chil- 
dren from  starving ;  but  they  were  indtmrioua  and  gVNid 
people,  and  soon  got  into  l>etter  circumstances. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Zinzendorf  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  a  sect,  and  he  published  the  pnnciples 
of  the  new  creed  in  several  pamphlets,  which  sometimes 
contradict  one  another,  but  from  which  we  may  nevetthe- 
less  see  that  he  did  not  intend  to  separate  from  tlie  Angi» 
burg  Confession.  Hemthut  waadeitwedtobecome  the  eeittra 
of  that  sect,  and  he  invited  other  MoraTian  brothers,  whose 
religious  principles  seemed  to  him  to  correspond  best  with 
his  own,  to  settle  in  the  new  colo'  y,  to  which  he  gave  his 
solemn  benediction.  He  support,.J  the  settlers  with  great 
libeiali^,and  he  and  his  flock  soon  attracted  the  attention 
•f  Qenoany  and  other  Fkotestant  countries.  The  niunbcv 
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ef  his  adversaries  increased  wUh  fhat  of  hts  followers :  he 
was  attai  kcd  publulv  and  privately:  I'ul  he  also  received 
nroo&of  respect  anci  esteem  froii)  tlte  highest  quarters: 
UC  etaaperor  Charles  VI.  invited  him  to  his  court  at 
Virana.  but  Zumiwlorf  deohned  thia  honour  m  w«U  as 
nanv  othen.  FaithAil  to  his  plan  of  eonvertin?  the 
heatxien,  Zinzcndorf  went  to  Copenhaijen  in  1731,  I'or  the 

guipose  of  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  DHni>h  nii;»sions  in 
fi-eeiiliuid.andliie  East  and  West  Indies;  and  lie  despatched 
several  ot  his  disciples  as  missionaries  to  iho^  countries. 
This  ia  the  ori^n  of  the  syttem  of  the  Moravian  missions 
which  are  nowaeattered  over  the  world.  The  king  of  Den- 
mark, Christian  VI.,  rewarded  his  zeal  with  the  Knitrht 
Cross  of  the  Order  of  Dannehin::.  '.\1uj(i  Zinzi'tidm t' 
accepted  ;  but  he  sent  it  back  live  yeuiJi  aHerwards.  In 
1734  Zmzendorf  went  to  Stialsund  tur  ihe  purpose  of 
btinic  ordained  a  minuter  ol  the  Lutheran  church.  As 
hia  enemies  were  numerotis.  he  adopted  fhc  name  of  Lud- 
wig  von  rn  i  leck,  and  encased  himself  as  tutor  in  the 
house  ol  a  merchant  named  liichter.  Alter  having  been  ex- 
amined by  the  membeis  of  the  consistory  at  Stralsund,  he 
received  oi-dination  and  preached  in  the  chief  church  of  that 
town.  It  is  baid  that  he  became  a  tutor  because  he  had 
devoted  all  his  property  to  the  establishment  of  bis  colony 
of  Hermhut,  and  wanted  a  livelihood ;  bat  this  is  scarcely 

credible.  If  he  had  lost  his  property,  his  devoted  ao- 
herents  won  d  have  .supported  hiin  ;  or  his  brother-in-law. 
the  count  of  Reuss-Ebersdorf.  who  was  his  sinceie  hicnd, 
woiUd  liave  supplied  him  with  the  necessary  means.  Be- 
iides,  ZioMiidorf  continued  to  tmvd  about  the  world ;  and 
althouGrh  he  was  often  in  temporary  want  of  moneVi  be- 
cause he  spent  large  sums  at  once,  be  was  never  obliged 
to  give  up  his  plans  for  want  of  fund'*.  In  17:t"i  he  intended 
to  go  to  Sweden,  but,  on  his  arrival  at  M.ilmoe,  he  was 
ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  immediately.  Upon  this  he 
attacked  the  long  of  Sweden,  Frederick  of  Uesse-Caasel, 
in  a  pamphlet,  of  wMeh  he  sent  copies  to  the  principal 
couits  of  K  irope.  Tbi.s  made  him  new  enemies,  and  in 
173(3  he  wiis  banished  iVorii  Saxony  on  the  charije  of  hav- 
ing in'ioduced  novelties  and  preached  dangerous  prin- 
eiples  in  meetings  of  a  suspicious  character,  w  hich  tended 
towaalcenthe  authoritv  of  the  ^vemment  and  to  bring 
into  oontoant  th«  atrvfeaa  of  rdigion  at  praetiaed  by  the 
TVotfStant  eirardi.  Kntemloff  took  reftage  with  his  bro- 
ther-in  law,  tlie  count  of  Renas-Ebersdorf,  who  wss  a 
sovereign  member  of  the  empire  ;  and  it  was  only  in  1747 
that  he  was  allowed  to  return  into  Saxony.  In  the  same 
year,  1736,  he  went  to  Holland,  at  the  request  of  the  prin- 
oaesKlowHger  of  Orange,  and  founded  the  colony  of  s'  Heer- 
mdvlc  (tlw  lord's  dyke),  wliieh  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Zuvst.  Thence  he  went  to  Livonia  and  Esthland, 
eansea  the  Bible  to  be  translated  into  the  Livonian  an<l 
Eethonian  languages,  and  established  several  Moravian 
colonies  there.  Un  his  return  he  wa-i  invited  to  Berlin  by 
th«  king  of  Prussia,  Fredeiiek  William  L,  who  had  a  Y«iy 
imfkvourable  opinion  of  nnzendorf,  wiiom  he  believed  to 
be  a  vulgar  fanatic ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  count  intro- 
duced to  the  king,  and  spoke  to  him  with  that  gentle  and 
noble  pei'siiasion  which  had  always  distingxiishea  him,  than 
the  king  changed  his  opinion.  Their  cunven>ation  lasted 
three  days,  and  the  king  was  so  pleased  with  him  that  he 
pitHuiaed  to  aeknowledge  him  as  bishop  of  the  Moravians, 
if  the  count  would  he  orMned.  Zlnxendorf  having  agreed 
to  the  proposal,  the  Reverend  Jablonski,  who  held  the 
office  of  the  king's  first  court  preacher,  ordained  hira 
bishop  f  May,  I737^  The  ordination  of  a  bishop,  by  one 
who  was  not  a  bishop,  was  hardly  in  concordance  with  the 
canon  law ;  but  as  Luther  had  ordained  a  bishop  ( Ams 
dorf  j,  although  he  himself  was  no  bishop,  the  practice 
seemed  to  be  justified  ;  and  the  ordination  finally  contri- 
buted to  raise  Zinzendorf  in  the  opinion  of  the  world, 
although,  strange  enough,  the  king  of  Prussia  would  not 
allow  him  to  preach  in  public. 

About  ttiis  time  Zinscndorf  was  informed  that  he  nixht 
return  to  Saxony  if  he  would  sign  a  paper  declaring  him- 
self  guilty  of  several  charges  which  had  been  brought 
again<  bun  by  slanderers,  but  he  nobly  refdsed  to  do  so, 
and  contur.iecf  to  live  in  exile.  In  the  same  year  (\7'S7) 
he  went  to  London,  and  held  private  meetings  in  his 
bouse,  which  were  attended  by  a  great  number  of  both 
pions  and  euiious  persona,  and  led  to  thft  establishment  of 
ft  Motrnviaii  congregation.  Wedmr  nedvad  Ma  with 
(Nat  kisducM  and  erteem:  and  it  ia  SMd  that  cadi  of 


duct  and  industry  had  made  them  many  friends  aoiaac 

ment  gradually  tram 
them  with  less  severity.    Ziniendorf's  namaroiis  tal 


people  of  rank,  so  that  the  gDvernr 


powerfbl  friends  also  pleaded  in  his  (kvour,  and  the 

vemraent  was  finally  fiilly  persuaded  of  the  refonnen 
honesty  by  an  offer  of  the  brethren  to  buy  the  caslle  o! 
Barby  and  its  territory,  which  belonsred  to  the  crown,  btt 
were  of  no  use,  as  the  castle  was  half  in  ruins  and  the  toil 
twrren,  and  Ibr  which  the  brethren  offered  to  give  eer 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  thaleis  (25.000/.),  if  thrj 
might  tie  allowed  to  establish  there  a  school  of  divinitr 
The  Saxon  government  assented,  full  liberty  of  reli^io^. 
v/AS  granted  to  the  brethren,  anjl  Zinzendorf  returned  ti 
Hermhut.    In  1749  he  went  to  England,  and  through  tb* 
protection  of  Archbishop  Potter,  Geoetai  Ofdothoipe,  aa^ 
several  «(lier  men  of  influence  whose  attachajent  to  the 
church  could  not  be  doubted,  he  Stained  an  act  of  ps; 
liamcnt  for  the  establishment  of  Moravian  colonies  snd 
missions  throuirhout  the   Bti'i^h    po'^sessions    in  .North 
America.    He  now  set  out  tor  America  to  carry  his  p'an 
into  execution,  and  after  an  absence  of  some  year*  re 
turned  to  Herrohut    His  last  ereat  tour  was  in  1757. 
when  ha  visited  his  friend  Von  Wattevflle  at  Mentoursil 
in  the  canton  of  Bern  in  Switwrian^  wbeneetw  pceeaadai 


them  tried  to  convert  the  otlier,  but  of  course  vrithoi* 
effect.  They  were  ot^en  engaged  in  discussions  on  reli- 
gious subjects,  and  they  argued  pai-ticularly  the  question, 
whether  men  could  attain  perfection  in  this  world,  %%Uich 
Wesley  afSrmcd,  but  Zinsendorf  denied.  From  Loodoa 
Zimendorf  proceeded  to  the  Danish  oolony  of  St.  Tbooaai 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  his  arrival  there  found  that  the 
Moravian  missionaries  who  had  been  sent  thither  a  few 
years  bel'orc  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  and  their 
chapels  shut  up  by  order  of  the  local  government.  He 
succeeded  in  obtaining  their  liberty,  apd  defended  hia  and 
their  cause  with  so  much  elo<]uence  that  the  gownorflea- 
mised  not  to  obstnict  the  religious  servicea  of  the  brotner- 
hoiul.  Tic  now  returned  to  Germany,  made  i  tour  t3 
Switzerland,  where  Vernet  and  other  t'lench  writers  and 
philosophers  received  him  with  a  kind  of  respectful  cuno- 
sity.  but  avoided  any  intiouu^  with  him;  and  io  17^  ht 
set  out  for  his  great  tour  to  the  British  coloniea  in  Nortk 
America.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  wbowSfe  I 
then  only  siixteen.  No  sooner  had  he  arrived  in  Penns^  | 
vaiiia  than  he  was  assailed  by  accusations  ot  the  mo-.t  di>- 
gustine  and  revolting  description,  which  he  supported  witn 
his  usual  calmness  and  forbearance.  At  Germantown  hr 
performed  divine  servioe  regularly  even  Sunday,  aci 
made  himself  so  popular  that  the  {nhabftanta.  wIk»  wet 
mostly  Germans,  chose  him  their  minister.  He  accep«£<? 
the  office  with  visible  satisfaction,  and  being;  afterwsutij 
obliged  to  continue  his  travels,  wrote  lo  Herrnhut,  anc 
cauMd  one  of  Ihe  preachers  thereto  come  over  to  Amenca 
at  Ids  own  expense,  and  to  take  his  place  as  minister  st 
dermantown.  He  also  ordered  a  church  to  be  built  thsR 
at  his  own  expense,  for  Ihe  use  of  the  Moravian  eon|rrefs> 
tion,  who  had  hitherto  assembled  in  a  bain.  At  Philadel- 
phia Zinzendorf  delivered  a  I^tin  speech  in  presence  of  i 
numerous  auditory,  to  whom  he  oeolared  that  he  coe- 
sidcred  his  title  of  count  to  be  inconsistent  with  hia  holy 
Ametiens,  and  that  he  would  henoefbrth  be  called  Vm 
Tliumstein.  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  his  estates.  T^t 
Quakers  in  Philadelphia  acted  very  kindly  towartis  hia, 
and  defended  him  warmly  against  his  dcfractoi-s:  irift 
used  to  call  him  '  friend  Louis.'  Alter  having  visited  thi 
Indians  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  founded  tkt 
celebrated  colony  of  Betlilehem,  he  returned  to  fiuisfi 
(1743).  During  his  absence  the  Moravian  hrolhen  ■ 

Livrniia  had  endeavnnied  tO  establish  tlieir  faith  in  an  i*- 
bitiary  manner  in  all  the  Lutheran  churches  of  tKi! 
country,  and  Zinzendorf  was  accused  of  having  encours.ei 
them  to  such  proceedings.  However,  so  far  wais  he  troa 
having  ever  had  the  slightest  idea  of  propagating  his  end 
by  other  means  than  those  of  reasonable  persuasion,  thst 
he  immediately  proceeded  to  Russia  in  order  to  justify 
himself.  On  arrivintr  at  Riga  he  received  an  order  frtioi 
the  empress  Elizabeth  to  leave  the  empire  immediatelj, 
and  he  was  put  under  a  military  escort,  which  accomp&nid 
hint  on  his  return  as  far  as  the  Prussian  frontier,  and  pr^ 
▼ented  him  from  holding  any  communicaiMNw  with  fht 
inhabitants.  A  few  years  after  this  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn tu  Saxony  ^747).  Din  ioi;  his  exile  the  tjrethren  hid 
increased  in  number  and  in  wealth,  and  their  cood  con- 
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to  Holland.  He  finally  returned  to  his  flock,  and  the 
Countess  of  Reuss,  his  wife,  being  then  dead,  he  married 
Ann*  Nitiehmann,  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  lint  Morap 
mn>  who  had  settled  tt  Herrnhut,  and  who  fat  manjr 

vrars  hml  brcn  stipprintrndcnt  of  the  spin«ter»at  Herrnhnf. 
Zinzf'Milorr  passed  the  last  years  of  his  active  life  in  per- 
fec-i  ij'iK'  ;ind  retirement  at  Herrnhut,  and  when  he  dud, 
after  a  shurt  illness,  on  the  0th  of  May,  1760.  he  was 
buiiedfaithe  c  einetery  of  that  place  ;  thirty-two  Mmtflan 
preachm  fit>m  all  the  ootmtnca  in  the  world.  lOOM  even 
Rom  Greenland,  bore  hto  eufin»  which  was  Ibltowtd  bf 
two  thousand  brethren  and  A  crowd  ofpMpIe  of  all  nafcs 

and  confessions. 

Zinzendorf's  activity  was  unbounded,  but  he  had  excel- 
lent health.  He  wrote  more  than  one  hundred  pamphJeta, 
all  directed  to  the  propagation  of  his  creed,  or  to  the  de- 
fence of  himself  or  his  brethren.  The  ibilowing  are  some 
afthea:— •AtticI  Wallfehrt  durch  die  Welt*  ('Atticus* 
rravfk  through  the  World'',  .a  dc^scription  of  his  first  tour 
:o  Holland  and  France ;  '  Das  gut e  Wort  des  Herrn '  ('  The 
^uodWord  of  the  Lord'),  »  kind  of  catechism ;  '  Die  wahre 
Miloh  der  Lehre  Jesus'  C'The  true  Milk  of  the  Doctrine  of 
Festts*) ;  '  Der  Deutsche  Soeratee*  (*  The  German  Socrates'), 
I  periodical.  &c.  .Many  of  them  are  anonymous.  He  also 
▼rote  a  great  nu  nber  of  hymns,  which  are  in  the  song- 
)ooks  of  the  Moravians ;  they  are  of  a  remarkable  mys- 
ical  tendency;  the  versitication  is  often  harsh  and  the 
4y1e  broken,  but  they  are  wonderfully  ada|ited  to  ilM 
irean  and  to  sinsinK  in  chonia.  His  writinfi  nw  gMM> 
ally  be  charaetemed  as  a  compound  of  beautf  tncl  nste- 
essncs';,  of  clearneifi  and  mystical  dimness,  of  deep 
hi  i)>.'h1s  and  curnniun-places  wrapt  up  in  grand  words. 
)r.  Jahr.  tliL'  eminent  honioeopathist,  who  was  formerly  a 
doravian  preacher,  used  to  say  that  he  had  made  the 
lymns  of  Zinzendorf  the  subject  of  his  narticular  studies, 
ut  that  he  could  not  unriddle  many  of  his  allusions  and 
lystical  words,  though  he  was  initiated  into  what  is  com- 
aonly  called  the  mysteries  of  the  Moravian  creed.  There 
i  atiother  defect,  ljut  only  in  the  earlier  writings  of  Zin- 
cndorf,  which  deserves  censLire,  although  the  author 
nade  apolosy  for  it,  and  regretted  his  aberrations  in 
is  later  and  cooler  years.  Tnb  Is  the  pious  obscenity 
rhich  poisons  many  of  his  hymns  and  sermons*  and  is  parw 
icularfy  conspicuous  in  such  as  treat  of  the  mystical 

aarriage  of  Christ  with  his  li:ide  thf  rht)rch,  and  the 
.nctions  of  the  Holy  Ghost  an  a  spiritual  mother.  Most 
f  his  sermons  were  not  published,  nor  even  written  by  him, 
•ut  by  others  who  took  i>nort-hand  uoles  of  them  which  tbev 
iterwards  eansed  to  be  printed.  Zimendorf  as  n  poet  u 
'  n  founder  of  a  particular  school  of  hymn-writers. 

i  Varnhajjen  von  Knse,  I^ben  des  (Srafen  N.  von  Zin- 
eiidorf,  in  the  tilth  volume  of  his  'Denkmale  ;'  this  is  the 
est  biography  uf  Zinzendorf;  the  autho'  is  considered  to 
old  the  firbt  rank  among  German  biogntjdien;  Spangen- 
erg,  du  Qrt^en  N.  von  Zitutemaorft  iVom  which 

xtracis  have  been  published  by  Reiehel  and  Diiventols ; 
paneenbort^  was  one  of  the  earliest  fiends  and  disciples 
f  Zinztndoil".  and  Ids  work  is  not  inipaitial  ;  an  English 
bridgmcnt  of  it  was  pidilished  under  the  title  of  '  Me- 
loirs  of  the  Life  of  Count  Zinzendorf,  Bishop  of  the 
loravian  Brethren,'  by  Spangenberg,  translated  by  Samuel 
ackson.  with  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Latrobe*  London, 
S38. 8vo. ;  Muller.  Dot  Leem  Gr^^  JV.  mm  3^ 
■  nd:rf,  in  the  thiniTolumeof  hb  'Bekeantniaae  beriihm- 

■r  Miiuner.') 

ZrPHIUS.   FWhalu  p.  297.] 

Jargoon. — Occurs  in  attached, 
nbedded,  and  looee  ciyslals.  Primary  form  a  square  prism. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes,  indistinct.  Frac- 
jre  conchoidal,  undulating,  brilliant.  Hardness,  scratcheu 
uaitz.  Brittle.  Colour  white,  Krcy.  red,  reddish  brown, 
rowni.sh  orange,  yellow,  pale  jjreen ;  streak  white.  Lustre 
damantine.  Doubly  refractive  in  a  very  high  degree, 
'tansparent ;  transi uccnt ;  opaque.  Specific  gravity  4'505i. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  infonble,  but  loses  its  colour;  witti 

;:ix  I'usL's  into  a  1ianspari"it  irlass. 

i'ound  at  Kxpailly,  in  France;  Ceylon;  at  Fricdrich- 
aiirn,  Norway;  Gieenland,  the  United  States,  &c. 
Analysis  of  the  zircon  from  £xpaiily,  by  Uerzelius: — 
Silica       .      .      .  33  3 
Ziraontft    .      .  .66.7 
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ZIRCO'NIA.  [Zirconium.] 

ZIRCO'NIUM.apeculiar  metal  obtained  from  the  earth 
or  metallic  oxide  sirconia.  It  is  jwooured  by  heating  the 
doable  fluoride  of  potasetom  and  rireoninra  with  potas* 

sinm  in  a  elass  or  iron  tube.  When  the  cooled  mass  is 
treated  with  water,  n  black  powder  very  much  like  char- 
coal riMr.nins,  and  this  is  ?ucon;um.  containing  however 
some  hydrate  of  zirconia.  from  which  it  is  freed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid :  being  afterwards  washed  with  hydrachmtlo 
of  ammonia  and  alcohol,  it  remaina  neariv  pure. 

The  properties  of  lireoninm  are,— that  under  the  bttr- 
nisher  it  assumes  the  lustre  of  iron,  and  is  compressed  into 
scales  resembling  grapliile.  When  heated  in  tne  air,  even 
below  redness,  it  takes  fire  ;  and  by  combining  with  oxy 
gen  is  converted  into  oxide  of  zirconium,  or  sirconia. 
Alkalis  01*  acids,  except  the  hydrofluoric  add,  jmxiuoe 
httle  effect  upon  zirconium,  but  this  diseohroa  h  with  (ha 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas. 

Orygpti  ana  Zircnn turn,  constituting  ttw  earth  zircon lu. 
exist  in  the  state  of  silicate  in  the  streon,  and  also  as  a 
titaniste  in  the  icschvnite.  [TrrANiUM.]  Itapropertieaare,— - 
that  it  resembles  alumina  in  appearance;  is  inodorous, 
insipid,  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  sufficiently  haid  to 
scratch  glass.  When  heated  tqr  the  blow>pipe(  it  phiMflio* 
resces  vividly. 

It  appears  to  be  composed  of — 

One  Equivalent  of  Oxygen  .  .  8 
One  SqoiTalenI  orZiraoniiim    •  S 

&|uiva1efil  4      •  80 

Zirconia  forma  salts  with  acids,  which  possess  the  follow- 
ing characters  :— They  have  an  astringent  taste ;  they  are 
precipitated  by  the  caustic  alkalis  potash  and  soda,  and  a|i 
excess  of  them  does  not  redissolve  the  precipitate.  When 
boiled  with  sulphate  of  potash,  a  subsalt  of  zirconia  is 
formed,  and  being  insoluble  subsides.  Infusion  of  galls 
produces  a  yellow  precipitate,  and  phosphate  ofsodaawhite 
one:  carbonate  ot'  zirconia,  when  recently  precipitated,  jil 
soluble  in  bi-carbonate  of  ammonia  and  of  potash. 

ZIRKMTZ.  [CiRKNrrz.] 

ZISKA,  or  more  correctly  ZIZKA,  OF  TROCZNOW. 
JOHN,  the  celebrated  leader  of  theHtissites.  was  bomtmdtf 
an  oak-tree  in  the  open  fields,  near  the  castle  of  Troeznow, 

in  the  cin-le  of  Budweis.  in  Bohemia,  about  1900,  or,  le 
some  say,  about  13K0.  His  ftither.  the  lord  of  Trocznow, 
was  a  Bohemian  noble  of  more  credit  than  wealth.  John 
Zizka  lost  one  eye  at  an  early  age,  and  hence  it  was  said  that 
he  was  called  Zizka,  which  would  signinf  *ODe<eyad*in 
the  Bohemian  lanifuafe.  But  this  fe  alletion :  Zitka  was 
the  name  of  his  family,  and  it  does  not  signify  one  eyed 
either  in  Bohemian  or  in  Polish.*  At  the  ape  of  twelve 
.lohn  Zizka  was  received  among  Ihe  pages  ol  Wenceskus, 
king  of  Bohemia  and  emperor  of  Germany,  and  he  became 
distinguished  among  his  fellow-pages  by  his  gloomy  tem- 
per and  his  love  of  solitude.  Disgusted  with  the  trifling  and 
capricious  chantcter  of  Weneesmua  Zitka  left  the  court, 
and  souf^ht  his  fortune  abroad.  For  some  time  he  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  English  army,  and  distinguished  him- 
against  the  French.  He  afterw;i!d-  went  to  Poland,  and 
commanded  a  body  of  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  aux- 
iliaries of  Kinf;  Wladislaw  II.,  Jagiello.  in  his  war  against 
the  Knights  of  the  Teutonic  Order.  The  dreadful  battle  of 
Tannenberg  (15th  of  July,  1410\  in  which  the  grand-mnster 
Ulrich  von  .lungingen  was  slain,  with  40,000  knisrhts 
and  sohiiers,  was  decidetl  in  favour  of  the  Poles  by 
those  auxiliaries,  and  .John  Zizka  distinguished  himself  so 
much  that  King  Wladialaw  rewarded  him  with  a  chain  of 
honour  and  other  rich  presents.  The  war  being  terminated  * 
by  that  battle,  Zizka  fought  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary, 
and  having  again  entered  the  English  army,  won  fresh 
laurels  at  the  battle  of  Azincourt  (1415).  After  this  he 
returned  to  Bohemia,  and  accepted  a  place  as  chamber- 
lain at  the  court  of  King  WencedatM,  against  his  ewfl 
incltoation,  and  for  i«asoQS  unknown. 

Sxka  wae  an  adherent  of  the  doctrines  of  John  ffnie. 
and  the  IMe  of  this  refomier  and  his  friend  .Tcromc  of 
Prague,  who  were  burnt  at  Constance,  in  14l.i,  was  consi- 
dered by  him  as  an  insult  to  liis  taith  and  hi*  coutitry. 
His  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  was  increased 
when  lUe  flivoimte  sister  was  seduced  by  a  monk.  He 
became  conspiouons  among  those  Bohemian  nobles  who 
urged  King  Wcneeila«»  to  revenge  tht  Insult,  and  to  proo 
,*  Hhw  ait  inn  Zbkat  IMog  ia  BSbtnia. 
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l«ct  the  foJlowertof  Huss  against  the  deemons  of  the  synod 
of  Constance.  The  kinj;,  stfeini^  him  one  day  I'rom  the 
window  of  his  palace  walking  in  a  thoughtful  mood, 
asked  him  what:  he  was  meditating  about.  'Uiion  the 
bloody  aifroat,'  answered  Zizka,  '  wliich  the  Bohemians 
have  suffered  at  Constance.'  '  It  is  true,'  replied  the  king, 
*that  we  have  been  insulted,  but  I  fear  it  i*  neither  in  my 
nor  in  your  power  to  revenge  it.    If  you  can  do  so,  I  give 

iou  my  royal  permiwion.'  It  is  said  that  this  c.ircumsitancc 
r»t  inspired  Zizka  with  the  resolution  of  defending  with 
his  Bwoid  the.  reUgJoai  liberties  of  his  oounttr.  But 
Wmewlni  was  a  aiaii  of  so  little  steadiness  and  energy, 
that  he  was  alanned  at  Mt'osm  ksoItcs,  and  his  per- 

61eiti(y  was  juiemented  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
lolieimaii  nobles  had  resolved  to  take  up  arms  in  defence 
of  the  dignity  of  hi*  own  person.  Their  leader  was  Nicho- 
las of  Hussyneci,  and  Zizka  was  among  them.  They  ilid 
not  venture  to  appear  before  the  king  though  thev  acted 

with  hie  peiaiiNton.  Ziska  however  penuadcd  them  to 
IbDowMn,  and  hanng  been  rcoeived  Djr  tiie  king,  .spoke 
to  this  effect: — *  Sire,  behold  a  body  of  your  majesty's 
faithful  subjects.  We  have  brought  our  arms,  a.H  you  com- 
manded. Show  us  your  enemien,  and  vou  shall  acknow- 
ledge that  our  weapons  can  be  in  no  hands  more  useful 
to  you  than  in  those  wUeh  hold  them.  '  Take  your  amu.' 
voj^ied  the  king,  after  a  moment's  hesitation, '  and  use  them 
properly.'  Zixka's  conduct  on  this  occasion  recommended 
him  to  the  confidence  of  his  party.  Ihit  the  king's  energy 
was  not  real ;  he  did  not  protect  the  followers  of  Huss; 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  piulv  became  still  more  insolent. 
On  the  30th  of  July,  1419,  there  was  a  public  procession 
at  Prague,  and  some  quarrel  having  broken  oat  between 
1  he  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Hussites,  a  Hussite  priest  was 
wounded  by  a  stone  thrown  by  a  Roman  Catholic.  The 
discontent  of  the  Hussites  now  burst  out,  and,  as  the 
government  of  the  town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
Gatholics,  ttuf  proceeded  to  the  town-hall,  where  the 
nagiitrates  ipcw  eaeembled,  and.  led  by  Zizka.  stormed  it, 
and  threw  thirteen  aldermen  from  the  windows  into  the 
court-yard,  where  they  were  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob. 
When  Wence.slaus  was  inforrai'd  of  it,  he  fell  into  a  tit  of 
paasion,  and  died.  [Wknckslaus.]  This  was  the  btgiii- 
ning  of  the  Huiisite  war,  the  first  great  religious  contest 
that  desolated  Germany.  Zizka  was  proclaimed  eom- 
nnnder<iopchief  by  the  wueites,  and  ha  ibnnd  no  (^poei- 
tion  to  his  authority. 

Siegmund,  king  of  Hungary  and  emperor  of  Germany, 
considered  himself  as  the  lawful  successor  of  his  brother 
TflTenceslaus  in  B<^emia;  but  the  Hussites,  who  knew  the 
emperor's  character,  and  had  not  forgiven  him  his  faith- 
1cm  conduct  towards  Huss,  did  not  acknowledge  his  title. 
niC|f  Neolvedtoeselude  him  tNm  the  throne,  they  prepered 
for  mistanee,  and  protected  the  doctrines  of  Huss  through- 
out the  kingdom.  In  1420  Siegmund  entered  Bohemia  at 
the  head  of  40,000  men,  and  Pope  Martin  V.  endeavoured 
to  increase  his  adherents  by  preaching  a  crusade  against 
theHusntee.  Encouraged  by  some  advantages  over  Ziska, 
the  cmperar  behaved  with  cruelty  to  the  Hnmite  priests, 
who  were  burnt  alive  by  his  order  wherever  they  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Imperialists.  But  the  party  of  the 
Hussites  prt'w  daily  more  dangcrou-s,  and  Zizka  not  only 
disciplined  their  troops,  but  secured  them  against  sudden 
attamts  by  building  fartreiees  in  proper  situations.  His 
nrianpal  fiirtiaeatioii  was  near  Bediin.  A  short  distance 
mm  this  town  the  Moldau  winds  round  a  eraggy  hill,  and 
forms  a  spacious  peninsula,  the  neck  of  which  is  scarcely 
forty  feet  wide,  and  on  that  side  only  is  the  peninsula  ac- 
cessible. The  hill  was  fortitied  with  great  skill,  and  a 
strong  body  of  Hussites  encamped  there  in  tents  ;  but  the 
tents  soon  became  houses,  in  ne  midst  of  which  stood  the 
of  Ziska.  The  name  of  the  hill  was  Tabor,  and 
the  Hussites  called  themselves  TUxnites,  by  which 
nana  they  afterwards  distinguished  themselves  from  some 
sects  which  sprung  up  among  them,  as  the  Calixtines,  the 
Orebites,  and  the  Orphanites.  Zizka  began  his  victories 
with  the  conquest  of  Prague,  except  the  castle ;  and  he 
took  up  a  Ibrated  position  on  Mount  Wittkow  in  order  to 

Eotect  the  town  againt  Siegmund,  who  approached  with 
,000  men :  Zizka  had  only  4000.  When  he  was  attacked, 
on  the  14th  of  July,  1420.  he  not  onlydrove  the  Imperialists 
back,  but  entirely  routed  them.  That  mountain  is  still 
i»led  the  Zizka-mountam.  The  emperor  having  been 
ubiiged  to  retreat  from  Bohemia,  Zizka  laid  ncge  to  the 


castle  of  Prague,  which  he  took  in  14^1,  and  there  found 

four  cannons,  the  first  which  he  had  in  his  army.     Rut  h«r 
soon  increased  his  artillery,  and  he  procured  a  great  quan- 
tity of  small  fire-arms,  which  had  hitherto  been  veiy  little 
used  in  wariare.  Ue  gave  fire>anns  to  a  consiMimble 
part  of  Ins  amy,  and  from  this  time  they  gradually  becnine 
the  common  arms  of  the  infantry  of  all  nations.  2izka  w.i» 
also  very  deficient  in  cavalr)-,  and,  in  order  to  protect  hia 
infantry  against  the  attacks  of  cavalry-,  he  invented,  or  ra- 
ther introduced  again,  an  antient  kind  of  barricado,  made 
of  baggage-carts,  which  is  known  by  the  German  name  Of 
'  Wagenburg '  (caitribct).   These  were  not  the  sole  iiiTen* 
tionsof  SSnm,  whose  name  will  ever  be  eonspieuoQa,  not 
only  as  a  ijeneral,  but  also  as  an  engineer.    In  the  sam* 
year  (1-121,  Zizka  lost  his  other  eye  by  an  arrow  during  th* 
siege  of  the  eastle  of  Raby  ;  but  he  nevertheless  continued 
to  head  his  troops,  in  front  of  whom  he  was  carried  in  s 
cart,  and  he  arranged  the  order  of  battle  according  to  the 
deaciiption  of  the  gioand  made  by  his  officers.   In  tin* 
difienit  bnriness  he  wis  greatly  supported  by  his  exeel- 
lent  memory  and  his  complete  cieotrraphical  knowledge 
Bohemia.    Meanwhile  Siegmund  liad  levied  a  new  army 
in  Germany,  the  flower  of  which  was  a  body  of  15,000 
Hungarian  horse,  who  were  considered  the  best  in  Europe, 
and  were  commanded  by  an  Italian  officer  of  great  expe- 
rience.  A  pitched  battle  was  fought  on  the  18th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1422.   Historians  speak  of  the  onset  of  Zizka's  troop* 
as  a  shock  beyond  all  credibility,  and  it  appear-,  that  they 
have  not  exaggerated  it.    The  mi{>erial  infantry  made  nj 
stand  at  all,  and  the  horse  took  to  flight  aflcr  a'l'eeble  re- 
sistance :  they  were  beaten  bv  tenor  rather  than  by  tiu 
swoid.  They  retreated  towards  Moimvia,  and  were  so  hsrl 
pressed  by  Zizka  that  they  crossed  the  frozen  Igla  in  Jarjc 
bodies,  and,  as  the  ice  broke,  about  '2lXX>  of  them  wt.-t 
drow  ned.    In  the  same  year  Zizka  obtained  a  decisive  vic- 
tory at  Aussig,  over  a  Saxon  army  commanded  by  tik 
Ewclom  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.   The  Saxons  ho«^ 
ever  were  czoellent  aoldien,and  on  their  first  onciAtht 
Hosdtes  were  so  well  received  that  ti)^  ittitnd  in  eoeft- 
sion,  and  then  stood  still  i*acing  their  MMaqr  with  silen' 
amazement.    They  had  never  met  with  such  reaastanc-- 
and  they  believed  that  nobody  could  resist  them.  Upon 
this  Zizka  approached  on  his  cart  and  said  : — '  Well,  aj 
brethren,  I  tnank  you  for  all  your  past  services :  if  you  harV 
now  done  rav  utmost,  let  us  retire.'   This  noble  rebuk.-  j 
roused  their  fknaticsl  courage,  and  in  a  second  attack  th;  I 
Saxons  were  routed  and  left  9000  dead  on  the  field.   Sitr-  ' 
mund  now  saw  that  he  could  never  conquer  Bohemia,  isd  i 
he  proposed  an  arrangement,  to  which  he  was  the  toon 
inclinea  as  some  of  the  Bohemian  states  had  offered  the 
crown  to  Witold,  gi-and-duke  of  lithnania,  who  accepted 
it  and  sent  Prince  Kor>'but  to  Prague  as  his  viceroy.  Hu- 
Korvbut,  being  only  supported  by  part  of  the  llussitc^ 
could  not  maintain  himself,  and  was  compelled  tu  retwzi 
to  Lithuania.    On  the  other  hand  there  were  good  reasoot 
for  Zizka  making  peace,  for  although  his  own  aathod!} 
was  never  shaken,  the  animositv  between  the  minor  aedi 
of  the  Hussites  was  too  great  to  dlow  the  prospect  of  s 
lasting  political  union  among  them.   Siegmund  promisei 
to  grant  full  religious  liberty  to  the  Hussites,  and  to  ap- 
point Zizka  governor  of  Bohemia  and  her  dependeticin. 
with  great  power  and  privileges.    But  Zizka  did  not  hvr 
to  complete  the  treaty,  which  was  ready  to  be  concluded 
after  an  interview  bad  taken  place  between  him  and  tbe 
emperor,  vdth  whom  the  blino  general  treated  on  terms  ot 
equality  and  with  the  confidence  of  a  sovereign  kins: 
Hostilities  were  continued  during  the  negotiation.«i  :  Ziiki 
laid  siege  to  the  ca-stlc  of  Przlbislaw.  in  tlie  district  i< 
Czaslau  ;  and  a  kind  of  plague  having  broken  out,  he  «t» 
seized,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  October.  1424.    Ziskaiiv  i 
victorious  in  thirteen  pitched  battles  and  more  thna  eei 
hundred  engagements  uid  rieges :  he  was  only  once  bestca 
in  the  open  field,  at  Kremsir  in  Moravia  :  but  he  retreiteii 
in  such  good  order  that  liis  defeat  was  not  followed  by  aov 
bad  consequences  for  him. 

The  only  stain  on  his  character  was  his  cruelty.  Ht 
believed  himself  the  instrument  of  divine  vengeance,  ssi 
he  called  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  monks  and  priest* 
who  were  burnt  by  his  order  the  bridal-song  of  his  sister. 
He  was  buried  in  a  church  at  Czaslau.  and  his  iron  wu-  < 
club,  with  which  he  is  represented  in  many  engraviniv  , 
was  himg  up  over  his  tomb.  When  the  emperor  Ferdi- 
nand I.  came  to  Czaslau,  in  1S5^  and  saw  the  tomb^  he 
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hM  who  wu  buried  there,  and  being  infomied  that  it 

wu  Ziika.  hn  cried  out  in  Latin,  *Phui,  phui,  mala  bestia, 
auje  mortua  etiam  post  centum  anno»  tenet  vivos ! '  iLo. 
the  wicked  beast,  one  hundred  yean  dead,  and  htiU 
frighteos  the  living !)  The  emperor  wa*  actually  so  fnght- 
eoed  tiiat  he  left  the  church  imm«diatelVi  and  would  not 
stajtbe  night  at  Ciaalau,  but  proceeded  on  his  Journey. 
Ibere  ii  a  common  but  idle  tale  that  Zizka  on  hu  death- 
bed ordered  his  skin  to  be  tanned,  and  put  over  a  drum 
ia  order  to  frighten  hit  enemiea  after  hia  death ;  and  it  ia 
also  aid  that  tht  HunitM  UMdtittl  dnun  in  many  •  battle : 
all  thia  is  ikbulooa. 

After  Zixka's  deatti  13m  Begotiations  irith  the  emperor 
were  broken  off:  the  Taborites  chose  Procop  the  Holy  for 
fhcir  leader  ;  the  Orebites,  Krussina ;  and  the  Oiphaiiites, 
Pro~np  the  Little,  who  continvied  that  awful  war  for  eleven 
viars  more,  till  it  waa  finiahed  by  the  treaty  of  Prague,  in 
i  aj,  in  consequence  of  whicb  Segnmna  waa  aomow- 
ledged  kiog  of  0ohenua> 
(Iffilhner,  Diplomatiaek-hiftorUe^AufatMeiAtrMaim 
Zizka  ton  Trocznotr,  Prague,  1824  :  Koelerus,  F.ulogium 
Jnh.  de  Troczriow  cognomento  Ziikur,  Guttingen,  1742  : 
Thf  Li/eof  Zxzka,  in  Gilpin.  The  Lirrs  uf  Juhn  IVirdiff 
and  of  the  inntt  eminent  of  hi*  Dixciples,  Lord  Cobhum, 
John  Huts,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  Zizka.) 

ZITTAU,  a  town  of  ln>per  Ltuatia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Saxonj.  in  80*  52f  N.  fat  and  14*  4(/  E.  long.,  is 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  small  valley  on  the  river  Mandau, 
not  far  from  its  junction  with  the  Neiase.     It  is  sur- 
rounded  with  walU  and  a  moat.     Having  been  nearly 
destroyed  in  1757  br  the  Austrians,  who  besieged  it,  on 
trhich  oGcaaioo  000  nouaaa  wen  burat,  it  waa  rebuilt  in  a 
much  better  manner,  and  is  reckoned,  after  Dresden  and 
Leipzig,  one  of  the  handsomest  towns  in  Saxony.   It  has 
IIUO  houses,  nearly  all  of  stone,  and  Ho()0  inhabitants,  all 
Protestants.    It*is  the  centre  of  the  linen  manufacture,  and 
of  the  linen  and  damask  trade  of  Saxony,  and,  on  account 
of  its  great  traffic,  haa  been  called  little  Leipzig.  There 
are  mannfketores  of  Knew,  woollena,  eotton  yam,  leather, 
dyeing-houses,  calico-printing  establishments,  bleaching- 
Igrounds,  &c.    The  magixtratcs  have  extensive  privileges, 
>*'ith  jurisdiction  over  4.^,000  inhabitants,  for  thirty-five 
tuustly  large  manufacturing  villages,  and  large  e-states,  be- 
long to  the  town.    The  public  revenue  is  therefore  eon- 
aiderable,  and  all  the  inatibitiona  well  provided  for.  There 
atre  five  ehorehes,  a  gymnaahna.  an  aandraUe  town  Aee- 

■-ehool,  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters,  a  school  of  industry 
iiid  Sunday-fH-'hool,  numerous  well-conducted  cl)iirital;ie 
iiistitutiona,  an  orphan  a.syluni,  a  savings-bank,  the  rich 
.lospital  of  St.  James,  with  a  church  annexed  to  it,  and  a 
theatre.  Some  of  the  churches  are  handsome  buildinga, 
Mpecially  the  new  church  of  SL  John.  The  citv  library, 
he  largest  in  Upper  Lomtia,  contains  13,000  volnmea ;  a 
•abinet  of  natural  histor)- ;  and  many  curiosities,  among 
vhich  are  the  letters  patent  granted  on  the  11th  of 
Uine,  16()9,  by  the  emperor  Rudolph  IL  to  the  Bohemian 
:'rotestant8,  securing  to  them  the  free  exercise  of  their  re- 
Igion.  The  revocation  of  fllflie  letters  patent  by  the  em- 
leror  Mathiaa,  in  1606,  waa  one  of  the  first  and  principal 
auaea  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  There  is  still  a  Bohemian 
•rotestant  community  of  KXX)  persons  in  the  suburb,  who 
ave  a  church  in  the  town.  The  town  is  surrounded  by 
ne  public  promenades,  planted  with  tree*,  fimn  whicn 
lere  are  extensive  viewa  towards  Bohemia. 

The  export  trade  is  veiycoiiiideraUa;  (lut  of  linens 
nd  damasks  is  to  the  amount  of  SOOXlOO  rix  dollars  an- 
ually.  There  is  likewise  a  profitable  transit-trade  to  Bo- 
emia.  Near  Zittau  is  the  I^usche,  a  mountain  belonging 
aif  to  Bohemia  and  half  to  Saxony,  from  the  summit  of 
hi^  Umk  is  a  very  fine  and  extensive  prospect  of  Upper 
uaatia,  and  part  of  Maiaieii»  Btdiemia,  and  Bileaa. 

(Engelharat;  Vvtv^mMhauk  intKSnigrgieheSadktmti 
rockhauH.  Conversation*  Lexicon ;  Caniu2>ich,  Mirbudk^ 

ZIZA'NIA(from  j;iZ;ai'iov,zizrf/iiMwr),  the  Greek  name  of 
yfium  temulentum,  modern  Darnel.  This  plant  has 
ways  been  troublesome  anionKi>t  wheat,  and  la  mentioned 

the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  Englliih  version  zizanium 

tranalmted  *  taieik'  The  name  bw  now  been  adopted 
'  Oronoviiis  and  Linnasus  fat  a  veiy  diffierent  genus  of 
itits.  This  practice  however  cannot  be  loo  much  eon- 
mned,  as  it  has  in  many  ca^es  led  to  very  considerable 
isunderatanding . 

This  ((«nus  is  moaaeciaus}  the  male  flowers  have  iu> 


calyx,  and  their  corolla  is  a  2-valved  blunt  glume,  which 
are  mixed  with  the  female  flowers;  the  female  flowers 
have  no  calyx,  and  their  corolla  ia  a  2-valved  glume,  cu- 
cullate,  and  awned :  the  style  is  2-paitad ;  the  seed  iin^a, 
enveloped  in  the  plaited  corolla. 

Z.  aquatica,  Canadian  Wild  Rlee,  has  a  pjTamidal  eom- 
pound  panicle,  with  numerous  male  flowers  in  the  lower 
part;  spiked  and  female  above.  This  plant  is  common 
m  all  the  waters  of  North  America  from  Canada  to  Fionda. 
It  flowers  in  July  and  August,  and  is  known  by  the  name 
(»f  1\ucarora.  orVVild  Rice.  It  was  introduced  into  this 
country  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  17B3,  who  cultivated  it  for 
many  yean  in  the  ponds  of  his  vina  at  Spring  (Srove. 
The  seedi  of  this  plant  afford  a  nutritious  article  of  diet, 
and  are  eaten  by  the  wandering  tr  bes  of  North-West 
America.  The  water-fowl  of  North  America  also  feed  on 
the  grains  of  this  plant.  It  has  been  acclimated  in  some 
parts  of  this  counUy,  and  grows  abuudantlv  nn  the  mar- 
gina  of  ponds  and  ahallow  streams*  It  ia  however  infedor 
as  aa  aniele  of  diet  to  the  kinds  «t  eom  nsaally  grown  in 
Ihiscountry.  Some  of  the  species  of  this  genus  have  been 
described,  but  they  have  the  same  general  character,  and 
are  perhaps  only  varieties  of  the  pre-knt  species.  This 
plant  may  become  of  importance  as  an  article  of  diet,  as 
It  will  gnm  in  sitaatioaa  whae  olhar  mitiitioiia  grainawili 
not 

{Cyclopeedia  of  Plant*;  Smith,  in  Hcci^b*  Cyclopedia.) 

ZIZEL.  [SousuK.] 

ZrZYPHUS  ifrom  zizouf,  the  Arabic  name  of  the 
Lot(»  ;  Greek,  itsU^vX  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  Hhamnaceae.  It  hu  a  5H!left  spreading 
calyx ;  5  obovate,  unguiculate,  convolute  petals ;  a  pen- 
tagonal flat  disk,  expanded  and  adherinjg  to  the  tube  of 
the  calyx ;  a  2-3-celled  ovary  immenwd  in  the  disk  ;  the 
styles  2  to  3;  the  fruit  fleshy,  containing  a  l-2  celled  nut  ; 
the  seeds  sessile,  compressed,  and  very  smooth.  The 
species  of  this  genus  are  shrubs,  with  alternate  3-nerved 
leaves,  spiny  stipules,  and  mncilaginatts  fhtitt  which  ia 
eatable. 

Z.  vulgarit,  the  Common  Jujube,  has  ovate,  retuse. 
toothed,  smooth  leaves;  prickles  absent  or  twin;  and 
an  ovate  oblong  drupe.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Syria, 
from  whence  it  has  been  introduced  into  Europe.  It 
is  now  cultivated  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe^ 
where  its  Sniit  is  known  by  the  naaM  of  Jiuube.  It  naa 
yellow-greenish  floweit,  two  or  three  of  whidi  grow  to- 
gether. The  fruit  is  of  a  blood-red  or  saffron  colour, 
and  has  a  sweet  granular  pulp.  In  Italy  and  Spain  it 
is  eaten  as  a  dessert  when  fresh,  and  in  the  winter 
season  aa  a  dry  sweetmeat.  It  is  also  sold  in  great 
gnutitics  in  the  markets  of  Constantinople.  The  Jujube 
is  eoaunonly  planted  by  the  Turks  of  Comtantinople  before 
their  eoflSe^ooses  for  the  sdce  of  Its  shade.  Dn  Hamel 
recommends  the  general  cultivation  of  the  tree  on  account 
of  its  foliage.  The  taste  of  tlie  fruit  is  somewhat  acid  ; 
the  flesh  is  firm,  and,  when  dried,  Ibnns  an  agreeable 
sweetmeaL  A  syrup  made  with  it  is  recommended  in 
coughs  and  catarrhs,  and  lozenges  of  it  are  used  for  the 
same  poipose.  The  fhiit  does  not  linca  m  Great  Britain 
nor  in  Paris,  but  it  does  in  ttw  south  of  France.  Thii> 
plant  was  introduced  into  Englaadin  1640.  .-\lthouirh  it 
attains  a  height  of  2iU  or  feet  in  its  native  countries,  it 
does  not  grow  to  anything  like  that  height  here.  It  pre- 
fers a  soil-  that  is  dry  to  one  that  is  moist.  If  is  easily  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  of  the  roota,  or  by  suckerK  which  it 
throws  up  in  great  abundance.  The  seeds  obtained  from 
plants  grown  in  Italy  will  germinate  freelv  when  sawn  in 
this  country. 

Z.  tinentit,  Chinese  Jujube,  has  ovate  oblong,  acute, 
serrated  leaves,  glabrous,  except  beneath,  along  the 
aenraa ;  pubescent  branches ;  reflexed  petals ;  twin  stnij^t 
prieUea;  and  ovate  drape.    This  plant  is  a  natire  of 

China,  and  has  greenish  white  flowers.  It  has  a  brownish, 
ovate,  fleshy  fmit,  which  is  eatable,  and  ia  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Canton  during  the  autumn. 

Z.  *pinii-Chri*ii,  Christ's  Thorn,  has  ovate,  toothed, 
smooth  leaves,  pubescent  beneath ;  prickles  twin,  one 
straight,  the  other  iiieinrved;  the  peduncles  oomsboae ;  the 
dntpe  ovate -globose.  This  plan*  is  about  eicnt  feet  high, 
and  is  a  native  of  the  North  of  Africa,  of  Palestine,  Etf.i- 
opia,  and  Egypt.  The  flowers  are  yellowish  green.  The 
fruit  is  oblong,  about  the  sue  of  a  sloe,  and  much  eaten  in 
Egypt  and  Arabia.   This  plant  has  pliant  hianches.  and 
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U  covered  with  thorot ;  and  bring  not.  uncommon  in  Pr- 
kitine.  hM  been  flqvpowd  by  Haawlquut  to  have  &fi'urded 
Mtemls  Ibr  th*  cmm  of  thoriM  with  which  Jetui  C^iriit 
wm  Mttwncd.  Hit  PaHunm  eeuleattu  hammr  is  the 
more  common  thorny  plant  in  that  country  .[Xallr.] 

Z.  Napeca,  Napeca  Jujube,  i^  a  chmbin?  plant,  with  ob- 
liquely cordfite,  bluntish,  srrrated  leaves,  downy  beneath  ; 
tlM  imekles  twin,  one  straight,  the  other  recurved,  very 
■harp;  the  eoiymba  axillary,  many-flowered.  This  plant 
M  UMad  in  Ceylon.  «t  Silhel,  ud  other  pvts  of  the  £ait 
Indiei.  It  hu  Ttllowldi  Aowert.  witli  noMMth,  black, 
shinini;  fruit,  the  eiie  of  t  pea,  marked  round  the  base 
with  a  circular  •car.  The  taste  of  the  fniit  i*  ver\'  acid  and 
aitnnjrent,  and  \''  ^aid  by  Humphries  to  act  a>  a  purgative. 
It  it  eaten  by  the  nativea  aa  a  aauce  \\ith  talt  meat,  fish, 
and  other  food. 

Jff.  dryiepyntf.  Piawwwd  Jujube,  has  obliquely  eosdate. 
sstrnte,  t-nenred  leaees,  dothed  IWBerth  with  the  petiotes 
and  branchlefs,  with  hoary  down  ;  the  prickles  stipular, 
on«  recurved ;  the  corymbs  axillary,  many-flowered,  downy. 
This  plant  is  very  common  in  the  forests  on  the  t  oast  of 
Coromsndel.  The  fruit  is  of  a  ^eenish  colour,  and  ia  the 
site  of  a  large  cherry.  It  contains  within  a  3-cel!ed,  ^ 
valved  nut,  eaah  oeli  oontainiQg  a  Med»  whioh  tastes  Hke 
a  ilberti  and  ia  etltn  by  the  nalivet.  Hw  wood  Is  or  a 
yellow  or  onago  oolonr,  and  vciy  hard,  and  is  mneh 
used. 

Z.  Jujuba,  Jujubc-trco,  lias  oblimiely  ovate,  serrated 
leaves,  downy  beneath,  as  well  as  the  younp  branches  ; 
prickles  twin,  one  recurv  ed ;  corymbs  axillary,  almost 
SMsUe.  It  ie  a  tiee  about  10  feet  high,  and  grows  in  India, 
and  is  eultlfated  h  China  and  Cowiin-Chm.  The  (hdt 
is  the  size  of  a  larpe  cherry,  and  is  eatable.  There  is  a 
variety  of  this  or  another  species  which  produces  an  ob- 
long iVuit  abuut  the  siite  of  i  hen's  epu,  and  known  in 
Bengal  by  the  name  of  Nairkellekooi.  This  fruit  is  sweet 
and  mealy.  The  bark  is  aatarinfent,  and  b  saM  to  be  nsed 
with  advantage  in  dianhcsa. 

About  forty  other  q>eeies  of  Zizyphus  have  been  de> 
»cnbpd  :  amonsr^t  them  the  Z.  /o/m«.  which  is  the  lotus  of 
the  antients.  fl.oTOs.]  Many  of  them  are  natives  of  the 
Himalayas.  Wherever  they  tn"ow,  they  produce  a  fruit 
which  may  be  eaten  with  impunity,  altnough  it  varies 
nmdl  in  its  grateful  and  nutritious  properties.  Many  of 
then  fern  p«ct1y  stinibe,  which  are  well  adapted  Sot  cuU 
liTBtfon  In  this  eoontry,  aRhoofh  not  nueh  known.  The 
hardy  kinds  will  prow  in  any  common  ^rden  soil.  They 
may  be  propatrated  by  cuttings  or  slips  of  the  roots.  The 
greenhouse  and  stove  speetesflMMt  begiownina  mixture 

of  loem,  peat,  and  sand. 

(Don  s  Miller ;  Loudon,  Arboret.  tt  Frut.  Brit.) 

ZNAY.M.  a  circle  of  the  Austrian  naicraviate  of  Mo- 
mtfa.  Comprehends  the  southern  part  ofthe  prorrace,  and 
is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Austria  above  the  Ens  ;  on  the 
north  and  north  east  by  the  circle  of  Brfinn ;  and  on  the 
west  by  that  of  Ii;  au  Ii<*  area  is  12G0  square  miles,  and 
its  population  ITU.UOQ.  Towards  the  north  and  east  it  is 
mountMOOus,  but  eveiywhere  fertile ;  and  the  plain  coun- 
especially  towards  Austria,  has  veiy  good  com- 
latniiL  Beeides  all  kinds  of  gram,  it  prodoeee  mustard, 
hops,  madder,  saffron,  aniseed,  cummin,  and  teazles. 
The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated  ;  and  the  wine,  which 
is  generally  of  good  quality,  is  exported  not  only  to  the 
other  circles,  but,  in  good  years,  also  to  Austria  and  the 
other  provinces.  The  breeds  of  oxen  and  horses  are  very 
good.  Sheen  are  numeroo8.aad  there  is  a  flourishing  trade 
in  wool.  The  principal  river  ia  the  Taya,  which  runs 
through  the  southern  part ;  the  others  are  ma  Ifftawa,  Ko- 
kitna,  laromorszka,  and  Oslawa.  No  other  circle  of  Mo- 
rnvia  has  so  many  tncres,  which  abound  in  fish.  Tliose 
inhHbitants  who  live  near  the  circle  of  Iglau  speak  the 
Bohemian  language:  the  others,  German. 

ZN  AYM  CZnogmo)^  the  capital  of  the  circle,  is  situated 
in  48*  fiZ*  N.  latM  and  16*  E.  lon^.  It  lies  in  a  most  IhiitAd 
and  pleasant  wine  conntry,  and  u  sittiated  on  an  eminence 
-doping  to  the  south-eait,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Taya. 
It  is  not  extensive,  but  is  well-bnilf,  and  has  6000  inha- 
bitants, almost  »il  tierraans.  The  most  rem^'kable  public 
buildings  are  : — 1,  St.  Nicholas's  church,  a  handi^ome 
antient  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  singular  pulpit  in  the  form 
of  a  teneitrial  globe,  which  is  covered  all  over  with  clouds ; 
2,  the  church  of  Bt.  Wenzel,  whieh  is  properly  two 
chuiclMs.  one  above  another;  3^  the  Hall  of  the  circle ; 


4,  the  Senate-house ;  5,  the  g^eat  Salt-office ;  6,  on  tli« 
west  side  of  the  town,  and  nearly  on  the  highest  part  o( 
the  hill,  the  antient  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
princes  and  margraves  of  Moravia,  now  converted  bto  i 

military  hospital;  and  nesr  to  this.  7,  an  olfl  temple  Ro- 
tunda), called  the  Heathen  Temple,  the  wall*  of  which 
inside  are  coveied  with  eld  fiesto-pHintings.  There  are 
also  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium,  a  high  school,  a  Do- 
minioan  Mid  a  Franciscan  convent.  (These,  we  believe^ 
are  soppremed.)  The  inhabitants  manu&cture  aooie 
eoane  woollen  eloths.  anfl  have  extensive  vineyuds  end 
mustard  planta!ion>.  Near  the  town  i^  a  splennid  bsald- 
ing,  formerly  belunicmfr  '<»  the  order  of  Premoi;s1raten«.ei, 
called  KIoster-Brui  k.  which  was  converted  into  an  im- 
jieiinl  tobacco-manufactory  ;  but  this  has  been  traiuferred 
to  another  place. 

Thia  town  waa  in  fbimer  timea  an  important  Inmtier 
fbrtreae  between  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  ana  was  honeorcd 
with  the  name  of  'the  faithful.'  Here  the  emperor  Sip*- 
mund  died  ;  and  in  tlie  vicinity  there  was.  in  )H09,  a  battle 
t^elween  the  .\u8triaim  and  the  French,  which  was  followed 
by  an  armistice,  and  subsequently  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna. 

(Blumenbach,  Die  Ofsterreichische  M'-nurcfue ;  Dit 
Orfierretchiteht  Nutional  Bncudop&dit ;  Rudolph  £.  too 
Jenny,  Aiir^fNcA  /Sr  Pmmiatin  rfnn  OieferrmJItseAm 
Kiiiterttaate  ;  Hassel ;  Cannabic  h  :  Hnrschelmann.) 

ZOANTHA'RIA  ('Animal  Flowers,'  from  the  Greek 
It^rw  and  <iv5i«;\  the  thiid  da.*.!*  of  true  zoophytes,  in  the 
arrangement  of  De  Hlainville,  and  defined  by  him  thus— 
'  Body  regular,  flower-shaped,  more  or  less  elongated,  free 
or  fixed,  vciy  contractile,  furnished  with  an  intestinal 
canal,  wltbootdistmet  walls,  having  «  single  large  tenninil 
opening  surrounded  by  variously>enapcd  tentacula,  which 
are  always  tubular  and  in  communication  with  the  tnus- 
culo-cavf mous  parenchyma  of  the  skin.'  The  terms  o( 
this  definition  are  in  part  incorrect,  there  being  no  intes- 
tinal canal  properly  so  called,  but  a  large  bag-shs|>ed 
ilomach  having  distinct  walls,  for  a  repreeentatioa  of  nttivh 
see  AcTtMu. 

The  Toantharia  correspond  to  the  Zoophyta  Hehanihoiin  | 
of  Dr.  Johnston,  and  include  the  sea-ancmonies  atid  lb* 
greater  mniiber  of  the  coral  animals.  The  anstomical 
structure  of  the  latter  is  essentially  the  same  with  thst  ol 
the  former,  however  different  the  aspect  of  the  gorgeom 
msdrepores  of  the  tiopieal  seas  may  be  Snm  that  of  ibc 
soft  and  fleeting  sea-flowers  of  the  nor19i.  The  beaafyei 
the  creatures  included  in  this  order,  and  the  important  ptft 
they  have  played  in  the  formation  ofthe  crust  of  the  earth, 
have  rendered  them  favourite  objects  uf  stuJy  with  both 
zoologist.s  and  geologists,  whilst  the  size  to  which  Ihey 
attain,  greatly  exceeding  that  of  most  other  loophytes,  hss 
enabled  the  anatomist  to  investigate  their  internal  organiiS' 
tion  in  a  very  safisflMtoiy  manner.  In  the  present  ststetf 
our  knowledge  of  their  structure  their  essential  chanclstl 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — Polypes  separate  or  con- 
joined, free  or  attached,  mtne  or  less  rylindntal  or  ex- 
panded, mostly  regular  and  circular,  the  parts  a:iani.ed 
around  a  centre;  mouth  contractile  at  one  exfremt',  of 
the  axis,  opening  into  a  lane  stomach  capable  of  protru- 
sion, terminating  in  a  enl  «  toe,  and  flirnished  laterally 
with  longitudinal  folds.  Betv.-een  the  walls  of  the  stoniSCfl 
and  the  epidermis  are  numerous  muscular  lnmell»,  andnj 
the  interspaces  are  the  ovaries  and  (ca*cal  i*  filnmcnfsl 
appendHge*.  The  mouth  is  surrounded  by  a  disk,  usually 
tentaculiferous  (in  some  species  the  tentacula  are  obso- 
lete). Tentacula  simple  or  pinnate,  hollow,  their  intefl»l 
walls  elothed  with  vibrattle  cilia,  which  also  are  Ibnad  on 
the  ovaries. 

The  state  of  the  nervous  system  is  still  doubtful.  War- 
ner has  lately  assert*  d  the  bi-scxua!ity  of  these  zofiphy1''3- 

The  posterior  extremity  of  the  body  is  in  some  .specie* 
elongated  and  acute,  in  others  it  forms  a  suctorial  disk ; 
in  a  great  number  it  secretes  in  its  tissues  calcareous  mat- 
ter, whieh  is  disposed  in  regular  form,  and  eomtttutes  the 
coral  or  polypidom,  and  in  the  group  of  Coriaceous  Zoatt 
tharia  expand-s  into  a  leathery  fixed  cr.ist,  which  fOifflS* 
common  base  for  ^everal  individuals. 

The  Zmntharia  may  be  grouped  under  four  vci}'  natural 
families,  vii. : — 

I.  iMcernan'ado',  the  animals  included  in  which  are  ton 
and  simple,  flxed  by  a  small  base  or  free,  and  haviiitt  tm 
tentacula  in  groups  at  regular  distances  on  <hc  '"•OTi. 
a  campanulate  dink,  in  tiM  eentrc  of  which  ik  the  moiiw* 
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IL  Actiniadtet  uilDals  all  sort  and  simple,  fixed  or 
free;  when  fixed,  adhering  by  a  broad  base;  the  tenta- 

cula  III  [iiu^t  species  cUv^Qpca  mhI  suviounding  Um  nar- 
gia  of  the  oral  disk. 

III.  Zomthideg:  animala  eoriMeout.  rinple  or  eora- 
pound,  fixed ;  tcntacula  marginal,  turrounding  the  mouth. 

TV.  Madreptfidte  (including  the  Madrephylliaea  of  De 
Blainville  ^:  animals  forming  a  solid  cak-areous  poljfpikbXB; 
in  other  respects  ttiey  resemble  the  ActimatUe. 

Fam.  I.  —iMcernwicuLe. 

The  Amnuk  of  this  family  belong  to  a  ungle  f  enust  that 
of  Lueemariot  eslablMhttd  bjr  O.  F.  MSller.  They  are 
campanulate,  and  fixed  to  seaFweedi  ojr  a  narrow  di»k  or 
stalk,  from  which  they  expand  into  a  broad  octagonal  disk, 
in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  quadrangular  mouth,  and  at 
each  angle  a  bundle  of  tentacula.  In  the  intermediate 
spaces  a:e  little  coloured  lubea,  which  have  been  regaided 
by  some  natuialiita  as  organs  of  vision:  surrounding  the 
moath  fegtoona  of  ovaries  are  leen.  All  the  species  known 
are  inhabitants  of  the  British  and  Norwegian  eeaa.  The 
larB;e8t  measure  about  an  inch  in  height.  They  are  of 
▼anous colours,  but  usually  pink.  Th<  V!?wim  with  rapidity, 
by  alternately  dilating  ami  contiaclmg  their  iKxlies,  but 
usually  adhere  to  sea-we«ds,  where  they  feed  on  small 
Crustacea,  tshich  Lamooreux  asserts  they  perceive  in  the 
water  and  endeavour  to  seize.  Their  habits  have  been 
obeerved  by  Otho  Fabricius.  Montagu,  Flemming,  and  Dr. 
Johnston,  whose  work  on  British  zoophytes  contains  a  good 
account  of  the  several  species. 

Althouuh  Cuvier,  Blainville,  Ehrenberg.  and  Johnston 
have  all  pl  i  t  d  the  Luewnaria  among  the  fleshy  polypes, 
tome  writers  dissent  frttin  eoch  anarrangemenL  M.  Dujar- 
din  renarka,  *  We  ought  to  draw  a  great  distinction  be- 
tween the  papillirorm  tubercles  of  the  arms  tiS  Lucemaria, 
and  the  extensible  tentacula  of  Actinia.  Perhaps  when 
the  sti  iLlnre  and  quaternary  arraniiL'incnt  ofthi-ir  ovaiit's, 
approaching  that  ol  the  Medusa;,  are  considered,  they  ought 
to  M  ^/^ltma!ButaA  to  the  latter  type.* 


Loemi  »!»  al:ridi!a. 

Example,  Lucemaria  auncu'a  is  the  best  known 
^eici. 

Fam.  II.— ActiniatUe. 
Tbo  genera  comprisiog  this  fiunil j  torn,  wvml  natural 


A.  Such  as  have  tilt  tentaetila  redoeed  to  the  form  of 

tubercles.  A  sinple  species,  conMfitntinu  the  genus  lim- 
cosoma  of  Leuckart,  belongs  to  this  division,  which  cannot 
be  retritrded  as  certainly  iftablished,  the  eenus  refen>fj  to 
having  been  founded  on  a  specimen  preserved  in  alrohol, 
which  altera  materially  tne  forms  of  sea-anrtnonies. 
Ehrrabeig  aMarta  that  it  ia  liia  AUinia  bmieirrhata, 
which  has  very  amall  and  numereoi  tentaenla.  Ex. 
Ditco\orna  nwnmiforme. 

B.  Such  sea-anemonies  as  have  simple  tentacula.  Of 
these  the  following  are  the  piincipal  eenera : — 

1.  Minyas,  Cuv.  (Actiniala,  Blainville).  Free  Actiniae 
having  mure  or  leas  globose  bodiea  inHatad  at  one  end, 
and  having  at  the  other  a  disk  covered  by  a  great  nmnber 
of  very  short  tentacula.  Cuvier  placed  this  genas  among 
the  bchinodermala.  but  the  observations  of  Lesueur  ana 
Quoy,  who  have  ^een  the  living  animal,  place  it  without  a 
question  among  the  tnie  Ari/nin'/ir.  As  many  of  the 
usually  fixed  species  are  capable  of  swimming  and  of  in- 
flating their  suctorial  disks,  it  is  by  no  meam  sure  that 
wch  is  always  the  habit  of  bis  Minyat;  indeed,  we  have 
obeerved  an  allied  and  undeseribed  animal  which  inhabits 
the  Mediterranean.  s'.'.im  nine  a1  the  surface  of  the  sea  in 
winter,  but  when  confined  in  a  glass  of  water  it  adheied  to 

11m  lidM  is  llM  MMMW  of  an  iMcrnc  prapeilf  io  onllcd. 


Example.  Mtm/as  caytiea. 

2.  A/'Mi  Hi'uieri.  Vermiform  and  free,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Blainv  lie,  incrustcd  \^itll  adheiini;  substances.  It 
is  said  to  live  floating  in  the  tea.  Both  Ebrenbeig  and 
Dujaniin  have  supposed  that  there  was  some  misUko 
regarding  this  genus,  and  that  it  might  have  been  founded 
on  specimens  oT  Actinia  (Cribrina)  bellit.  It  is  more  pro- 
bably however  identical  with  the  Edicard^m  of  M.  de 
Quatrefages  (Aiitiales  Jet  Sciences  Naturelks,  1842), 
founded  on  some  remarkable  vermiform  Actiniadv  whion 
are  invested  with  a  sort  of  tube  to  which  sand  and  giavat 
adhere.  ITiree  species  of  Bdkoardiia  liave  been  diioovoiod 
by  the  author  of  the  genus  on  the  west  coast  of  Franea. 
and  a  fourth  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago  by  Profesoor  K. 
Forbes,  the  habits  of  whit,  h  are  very  remarkable.  Il  can 
move  up  and  down  freely  m  its  membianous  tube,  and 
when  kapt  ibr  aooia  tina  ia  anxwalar,  tin  tuba  litfiag 


EdwuMi  vsMilB* 

been  rajnred.  it  came  out  of  it  altOfeMiar  and  moved  about* 
twisting  its  body  in  the  manner  of  some  Annelides.  On 
being  supplied  with  sand  and  gravel,  it  proceeded  to  con- 
struct another  tube,  rolling  it<elf  up  in  'he  sand  and  secret- 
ing glutinous  matter  for  the  membianous  lining.  1 1  eats 
voraciously,  and  attacks  such  animals  as  come  within  reach 
of  its  tentacula.  It  lives  buried  in  sand,  in  places  a  few 
inches  below  sea-level. 

.3.  Ilaanthtu,  Forbes  Anna!*  of  Natural  Hiitory,  vol. 
v.,  1840).  A  single  species  only  is  known.  The  body  is 
free,  and  tapers  i)Osleriorly  to  a  point,  ■•vhich  probably 
buried  in  the  soft  niuJ  among  which  U  lives.   The  mouth 
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I*  round  and  surrounded  by  numerous  long  filiform  tenla- 
cuia.  rile  r.ntinthtu  Scoticua  was  found  in  lour  fathom* 
«>f  water  in  Loch  Ryan. 

4.  Actinia,  Linn»>us,  now  restricted  to  such  species  as 
have  simple  tubular  retractile  tentacula,  and  adhere  by  a 
broad  base.  Ehrcnberg  has  separated  such  Actiniee  as 
have  a  glandular  epidermis,  under  the  name  of  Cribrimi. 
From  the  glands  protrude  long  filaments,  the  uses  of 
which  are  unknown.  The  tentacula  of  all  the  species  are 
I  contrary  to  Mie  supposition  of  Ehrenberg  ;  perforate  at 
their  extremities.  [Actinia.]  The  subgenus  Adatrmin 
has  been  constituted,  by  Professor  E.  Forbes,  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  curious  parasitical  Actinia  iruicnfata,  which 
envelopes  the  mouths  of  dead  shells,  generally  selecting 
such  as  have  been  previously  invested  by  the  Alcyonidium 
ecliinntum.  As  such  shells  are  frequently  inhabited  at 
the  same  time  by  the  Hermit  Crab,  not  a  few  naturalists 
have  mistaken  the  coincidence  for  some  necessary  and 
mysterious  friendship  of  the  zoophyte  for  the  crustacean. 

i>.  Anthea,  Johnston,  includes  such  Acliniffi  as  have 
not  the  power  of  retracting  their  tentacula.  Several  of 
the  species  grow  to  a  large  size. 

Example,  Anthea  TWf/iV*",  Johnston.  'Brit,  Zoophytes,' 
p.  22-2.  fig.  :J3. 

6.  Aetinohba,  Blainville  {Metridiwn,  Oken).  Species 
in  which  the  oral  disk  is  divided  at  the  margin  into  more 
or  less  rounded  lobes,  which  bear  short  simple  tentacula. 

Example,  A.  dianthus,  '  Phil.  Trans.,'  Ivii.,  tab.  19,  fig.  8. 

7.  (-apnea,  Forbes,  of  which  one  species  only  is  known. 
The  disk  is  round  with  several  circles  of  exceedingly  short 
tubercular  retractile  tentacula,  and  the  body  is  in  part  in- 
vested with  a  peculiar  epidermis,  which  is  divided  at  the 
margin  into  eight  lobes. 

Example,  C.  mngtunm.  *  Annals  of  Natural  History,' 
vol.  vii.,  pi.  I,  fig.  1.    Irish  Sea. 


*7.  Sea-Ancmonies  having  more  or  less  pinnate  tcnta- 
eula. 

8.  Actineria,  Quoy  and  Gaimnrd.  Such  as  have  ihe 
entire  disk  covered  by  \cry  small  villose  ramifietl  tcnta- 
rula. 

Example,  A.  villosa,  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  '  Voy.  Astro- 
labe, Zooph.,"  pi.  49,  figs.  1,  2.  Tonga  Islands. 

9.  Actinodriidron,  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  Species  having 
very  lon^  arborescent  tentacula  disposed  in  one  or  two 
senes  on  the  oral  disk. 

Example,  A.  aleyonuideum.  *Voy.  Ast.,'  pi.  48.  figs. 
1 ,  2.  This  animal  is  more  than  a  foot  in  height,  and 
secretes  a  stinging  mucus. 

10.  Thaluasianthuf,  Leuckart.  One  species  only  known, 
•he  T.  (uler,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Red  Sea,  figured  in  the 
plates  to  Riippell's  *  Voyage. '  Its  tentacula  arc  numerous, 
short,  and  pinnate.  It  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Epicladia  of  Ehrenbere. 

11.  Heterodactt/la,  Ehrenbori;.  The  tentacula  are  of 
two  sorts,  some  simple  and  others  pinnate. 

Example,  H.  Ilempric/tii.    Red  Sea. 

12.  Meguliclis,  Ehrcnberg,  founded  on  an  animal  from 
the  same  locality  with  the  lust,  and  characterized  by 
having  all  the  tentacula  arborescent,  but  the  ihtemal  ones 
are  the  larirer  and  more  piunalc.  and  have  their  ex- 
tremities hollowed  into  a  sort  of  socket. 

Example,  Megalictin  Ileinpi  irhii. 

Family  III.  Zoattthid/e. 
The  gcrc-a  of  this  family  are  few,  and  the  animals 
included  in  them  have  by  some   biteu  mistaken  far 
Alcyonia. 


1.  Zoanthm,  Cuvier. — The  body  is  clongjitd,  ewiic 
and  pedunculated,  springing  from  a  bue  common  \t 
several  individuals.  The  mouth  is  lincsr  and  transYtnt 
in  the  centre  of  a  disk  bordered  by  short  slender  tentioiii 

Example,  Z.  Snlanderi.    West  Indies. 

2.  MaitdHi/rra,  Lesueur  {Pnlythoe,  Lamoureux).  TIk 
body  is  coriaceous,  short,  and  mamroilifonn ;  sliehtly  (tc 
larged  at  its  bucc&l  extremity,  and  provided  with 
rows  of  marginal  tentacula.    It  is  subpedunculated  at  b: 
base,  and  springs  from  a  common  expatision. 

Example,  M.  aunculata.    West  India  Islands. 


1,  /rfniiHm*  Sulaadrri ;  2,  Corticifinm  glaftoU H  lfaam:r(n  aiinlu 

3.  Corticifera,  Lesueur.  Body  short,  cylimlric,  bv^ 
a  longitudinal  mouth  surrounded  by  petalironn  tentu;- 
at  one  extremity,  and  merged  at  the  other  into  aconmr 
mass  with  numerous  similar  individuals,  so  thtt  a 
poliferous  crust  is  formed.  Thus  there  is  a  trMsi'-- 
through  this  genus  from  the  soft  Actinia;  to  the  conlt 

Example,  C.  glarco/a,  Guadaloupe. 

The  best  account  of  the  ZtHinlhtd^,  with  twi\r 
figures,  will  be  found  in  the  papers  of  Lesueur,  in  i( 
first  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the  PhiWtlf' 
Academy.' 

Family  IV.  Madrejiorider. 
Tlic  animals  which  form  the  harder  and  Isrgwctn' 
closely  resemble  the  Actiniee.    Generally,  as  f»r  w  "  • 
have  been  examined,  there  is  but  little  variety  ts»- 
them  ;  but  judging  from  the  differences  presentw  b).f 
or  two  types,  it  is  probable  that  future  rescsrchtj  ^. 
show  a  greater  diversity  of  form  in  this  family  Ihu 
present  admitted.    Thus  though  the  usual  fonaofi^' 
eonil  animal  is  that  of  a  cylinder  terminated  bytdbLK 
rounded  by  simple  tentacula,  in  Fungia  we  have  the  i' 
tacula  irregularly  scattered  over  a  broad  expta»ioo:  u 
in  DettnojyhuUum  they  are  reduced  to  the  appeinK*  - 
irregular  folds. 


Animal  of  <*li 
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The  followinir  tvnma  o(  M.  d«  BlainTiUe's  Ubl«  of 
Stony  Zoophyte*  •Jtlnbifa  th*  mnlMr  md  i^tiow  of 
Kcncim  of  the  JfednqwrMv. 

/  Cyclolites 
Montivaitia 
Ijlhactioia 
Fungi  a 
I'ulyiihyliia 

TViririnolm 

Diploctenia 
Tuibinolopais 

( ';u  yophylliE  > 

aathina 
idocora 
BeamophvlJia 
Lithodenoron 
Sarcinula 
Culumnaria 
Slylina 
Uatenipora 
Syringopora 
liendrophyllui 
lA^)ho|ihyllia 
Mtandnna 
Dictiuphyiiia 
Agaricia 
Triduophjrlltt 
Montieiuana 
Favonia 


^4 


TVibeL 
MwbvphfUi 


«« 

u  _ 
CO  « 


Aatrea 


^1 


Echintstrea  . 

Oculina  . 
\  Branchaiitrea 


'Aatroidea 
PhyllartiM 
TubMUca 
flidenstm 

ThamnMlwiB 
Turbinastrea 
Dipsastrca 
Montajftrea 
Favastrea 
Strombistra* 
Cellaatrea 
^  CyitiphyUiiiii 

lExpli 
{Favia 


Tube  IT. 
Madrepore^ 


Dentipora 
Asireopora 
Sideropora 
Stylopora 
Coaeinopora 
Geminipom 
Montipora 
<  Madrepoim 
Millepora 
Helioponi 

Pontes 
Striatopom 
Pocillopora 
^Chactitcs 

For  figures  and  dcschptiona  of  the  more  remarkable  or 
thew  gencn,  m«  Asima,  MADwmmxuiA,nid  Madrb- 


nttil  Zottntktttia. 

Until  lately  it  was  supposed  that  no  traces  of  pre-t  \i^1- 
ing species  of  the  soft:  Zoophytes  existed  ;  and  indteil  the 
structure  of  the  .-/c/i/iicit/c/'  rendered  it  improbable  that  any 
such  should  be  found.  ProfesMr  Bailey  however  has  de- 
scribed, in  the  '  Boston  Journal  of  Natural  Iliit0iy*n843  i, 
some  microscopic  foesi)%  which  be  conudei*  M  analogous 
to  the  spicule  which  are  fband  in  the  epidermis  of  certain 
American  species  of  Actiniadft. 

FoB&ilii  of  the  family  Millejjondtr  are  very  abundant, 
and  among  the  most  impoi-tant  of  organic  remains,  con- 
sidered in  a  ceoloeical  point  of  view.  In  Mr.  Morris's 
Ghtalogue  of  British  Fo.*.«ils  (1843),  nearly  150  species  are 
enumerated  as  described  remains  in  firatiah  strata.  Of 
theae  by  far  the  f;reater  part  are  telvcd  firom  the  oUert 
todkM,  and  are  aniun?  th^-  stiongeat  evideneeswe  have  of 
P.  C,  No.  I77a. 


tL  ttnivenal  warm  climate  dating  the  earlier  epochs  of  the 
world's  history. 

ZOBEL.  BEN.IAMIN,  the  inventor  of  marmotinto.  wa« 
born  in  17(52,  at  Memminfren  in  Bavaria.  He  receivcil 
his  education  at  the  irovernment  ^c•llllol  of  that  city,  anil 
acquired  the  ntdiments  of  drawing  from  one  of  the  monks 
belonfong  to  the  convent  of  Uttobcuenii  In  17B1  he  went 
to  Amsterdam,  where  he  resided  for  two  years,  oeenpying 
himself  chiefly  in  portrait-paintinsr.  In  1783  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  formed  acquaintance  with  Moiland  and 
Schweickhardt,  the  latter  of  whom  was  employed  at  Wind- 
sor Ca«tlc  by  Gcoriro  III.'s  •table-decker.'  It  was  then 
the  custom  to  ornament  the  royal  dinner-table  by  having 
a  silver  plateau  extending  along  the  centre,  on  which  were 
strewed  various  coloured  sands  or  marble  dust,  in  fknciful 
desi)?n8  of  fruit,  flowers,  arabesque- work,  &c.  For  this 
an  aitist  of  considerable  talent  and  of  great  freedom  of 
hand  was  required.  On  the  retirement  of  Schweickhardt, 
Zobel  waa  appointed  j  and  he  continued  to  till  the  office 
for  a  considerable  nenod.  Onamentin||  the  royal  table  in 
the  manner  just  ocecribed  was  a  dailj  oeenpation,  the 
sands  not  bein?  cemented  by  any  substanee.  From  this 
accu]mtion  arose  the  idea  in  the  mind  of  Zobel  of  pro- 
ducing a  finished  ami  j nnianent  picture,  by  tlic  i-.se  of 
some  substance  by  which  the  sands  misht  be  hxed.  AlU  r 
various  experiments,  a  composition  (in  which  gum-arabic 
•ad  spirits  of  wine  fbcmed  the  ohief  ingredients)  was  found 
to  answer  the  best  The  sab|eet  or  the  pictnre  having 
been  designed  either  on  panncl  or  milled  board,  a  coatintr 
of  the  (glutinous  substance  was  spread  over  it ;  the  different 
coloured  sands  weic  tbcn  used  in  a  similar  manner  as  that 
employed  in  decking  the  royal  table,  viz.  by  btrewing  tlieui 
from  a  piece  of  card  held  at  various  elevations,  according 
to  the  strength  or  softness  of  the  tint  required.  Thus  was 
fbrmed  a  plettire,  not  sutjeet  to  deeav,  and  perfectly  ]>et- 
manent  in  all  its  parts,  and  this  was  called  by  the  inventoi, 
Marmotinto.  Some  of  the  best  specimens  of  this  peculiar 
art  were  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  late  Duke  of 
York,  but  were  sold,  at  his  death,  at  Oatlands.  Several 
are  still  among  the  collections  of  paintings  belonging  to 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  and  Sir  Willoughby  Gordon. 

Fidnting  on  gold  snd  silver  grounds  in  transparent  co- 
lours for  the  representation  of  cabinets  of  humming-bird< 
&c.  was  also  practised  with  eminent  success  by  Zob» 
He  died  in  1831. 

ZODIAC  {in  Greek  «  Z^2iaroc  cwcXoc.  'the  ZodiS*. 
circle')  is  a  name  given  to  a  zone  of  the  viable  heavens, 
extending  in  breadth  to  certain  equal  distances  on  both 
sides  of  a  great  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere,  in  the  plant! 
of  the  earth's  orbit  produced.  Tliia  circle,  with  whit  li  th- 
apparent  annual  path  of  the  !>un  coincides,  is  called  tlxr 
ecliptic;  at  present  it  makes  with  the  jilane  of  the  varth's 
equator  an  angle  equal  to  about  2S'  27'  35",  and  it  is  di- 
vided into  twelve  equal  parts,  called  *ig*Ut  which  receive 
their  denominations  from  those  of  the  figures  intended  to 
designate  the  constellations  or  groups  of  stars  about  it. 
Most  of  the  figures  beintr  'hose  of  animal.-,  tlie  name  of 
zodiac  (from  {<|i^My,  zodwu,  the  diminutive  of  i<jfo»,  soon, 
'an  aaliiMl*)  au,  in  eanioqnenee»  been  mpfmi.  to  the 
zone. 

The  planes  of  the  orbits  cf  all  the  planets,  when  pro- 
duced to  the  celestial  sphere,  are  supposed  to  he  compre- 
hended within  the  breadth  of  the  zodiac,  and  that  breadth 
is  (k-lcrniined  hy  two  small  circles  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic.  Belbre  the  discoveiy  of  the  planets  Ceres, 
Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  the  greatest  incnnation  of  the 
orbit  of  a  planet  to  the  ediptie  ecaicely  exoeeded  7  de- 
greet,  and  therefore  the  breadth  of  the  zodiacal  mne  was 
miajrincd  to  Vjc  about  16  decrees,  or  8  deirrees  on  each 
side  noithwaixi  and  southward  of  the  ecliptic.  Tlie  orl)it 
of  Pallas  ;that  which  deviates  mo.sl  from  the  eclijitic  is 
inclined  about  35  degrees  to  tliat  plane ;  and  it  might 
now  be  nndcniood  that  the  breadtn  of  the  loae  ia  about 
70  degrees. 

The  line  in  wMeh  the  plane  of  fh«  ce.iptle  interaeels 

that  of  the  terrestrial  equator,  heinjf  produced  indtfinitely, 
cut.s  the  celestial  sphere  in  two  pomts  dianiL'ti n  .illy  oppo- 
f.ite  to  each  other;  and  one  of  these  meetint:  the  lieavc:*. 
in  the  age  of  the  earliest  Greek  astronomy,  near  certain 
stars  forming  a  constellation  to  which  the  tigure  of  a  ram 
(Aries)  was  aasiened,  ia  geoendly  called  the  first  point  of 
Aries.  From  tins  pohit  are  reckoned,  on  the  ecliptic,  the 
longitudes  of  eelemal  bodies ;  and  on  the  equator,  thdi 
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riffht  ascensions.  Tlie  twelve  equal  parts  or  signs  into 
which  the  elliptic  i*  divided  are  distinjfuished  bv  the 
names  of  the  con:i*ellations  which,  in  the  age  above  alluded 
to,  tell  within  their  respective  extents  in  longitude;  and 
the  names  both  of  the  signs  and  constellations  are  m  fol- 
Jow : — Aries.  Taurus.  Gemini,  Cancer,  Leo,  Virgo.  Libra, 
Scorpio.  Sagittarius,  Canncomus.  Aquarius,  and  Pisces. 

The  distribution  of  all  the  visible  stars  into  groups  or 
constellations  was  the  first  step  in  layme  the  foundation  of 
astronomical  science.  It  must  have  taken  place  in  the 
earliest  aeesof  the  world  ;  and  iheie  is  the  highest  degree 
of  probability  that  the  zodiacs  of  all  nations  have  been 
derived  from  a  common  source,  though  in  paHsing  from 
one  people  to  another  it  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the 
figures  would  sutler  changes  from  the  vanity  or  caprice  of 
individuals.  Among  the  antients,  the  place  of  the  sun  in 
the  zodiac  served  to  reuulate  the  seasons  of  the  year  ;  the 
representations  of  the  figures  associated  with  the  groups  of 
stars  were  almost  constant  ornaments  of  the  religious  edi- 
fices; and  superstition  assigned  to  the  regions  of  space 
influences  on  the  lives  and  characters  of  men  depending 
upon  the  qualities  of  the  animals  or  objects  which  distin- 
guished the  constellations  in  the  corresponding  parts  of 
the  celestial  sphere. 

The  loss  of  the  writings  of  the  antient  Babylonians,  and 
the  entire  destruction  of  their  edifices,  have  deprived  the 
world  of  every  monument  by  which  light  might  be  thrown 
on  the  state  of  astronomy  among  a  people  whose  priests, 
according  to  Strabo,  were  mostly  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  tcience.    In  fact  our  information  respecting  it  consists 


chiefly  of  the  notices  given  by  Ptolemy  concemin|rtf(wti{ 
their  observations,  and  from  the  evidence  or  Gfmiiut, 
Diodorus  Siculus  states  (B)bltoth.  Hulor.,  ii.  30)  Mhit  tit 
Babylonians  had  twelve  chief  deities,  to  each  of  whom 
assigned  a  month,  and  one  of  the  so-called  twelve  aiunii^' 
by  which  he  means  the  twelve  parts  of  the  zodiac;  sndfrcm 
this  it  may  be  inferrrd  that  Iney  divided  the  loduc  tnio 
twelve  si  STUB.  Sextus  Empiricus  ( Advertiu  Math.,\\\).x.\ 
makes  a  like  statement,  and  shows  how,  by  meansof \t\t^ 
sydra,  the  division  was  or  may  have  been  made.  With* 
sped  to  the  astronomicp'  monuments  which  adorne<i  Iheir 
edifices,  a  few  fragments  only  of  stone,  having  on  thtc 
figures  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  intended  u-.tr 
presentations  of  those  which  distinguish  the  constellttuw 
have  been  dag  up  near  Bagdad ;  and  the  most  lemartiiblttf 
these  is  one  having  on  its  face  a  solar  disk  accomptniK 
by  a  serpent:  the  figure  may  have  designated  Ophiaclu* 
and  it  is  possible  that  it  may  have  been  part  of  aChtldai 
planisphere.  The  division  of  the  zodiac  into  twelve  an 
may  have  been  originally  made  for  the  convenieDce  a 
distinguishing  the  portions  which  the  sun  passes  thro? 
in  the  several  months ;  and  a  di>nsion  into  twenly-o;! 
parts  is  alluded  to  by  Geminus  (E/ffoywyi}  tii^aniftit, 
which  was  probably  made  to  denote  the  space  duty  dt- 
scribed  by  the  moon  by  her  proper  motion.  The  fofsp 
division  was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  andbfil: 
the  civilized  nations  of  Asia;  and  the  latterisfuundaincf^ 
the  Persians,  Arabs,  Hindus,  and  Chinese:  the  twtsSi- 
eight  parts  are  called  the  itationx  or  abodes  of  thtBom 
because  this  luminary  is  in  some  one  of  them  each  dtj 


Durine  the  invaaion  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  in  1798, 
General  Desaix  discovered  some  remarkable  sculptures  on 
the  celling  of  an  apartment  in  the  great  temple  at  Den- 
derah  (the  antient  Tentyra),  and  MM.  Jollou  and  De- 
villiera  almost  immediately  perceived  among  them  figures 
nearly  similar  to  those  wluch  are  traced  on  celestial  globes 


at  the  present  time.    The  whole  of  the  ustrotMBja^ 
figures  are  w  ithin  the  circumference  of  a  circle  abo«  »^ 
feet  in  diameter;  and  the  apartment  in  which 
found  is  in  the  upper  part  of  the  building:  adjoininf i^"! 
an  apartment  of  equal  size,  which  is  open  to  the  kky: 
ascent  to  both  being  by  steps  in  tJie  interior.  Bty*^^' 
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•ppventlv  of  an  aatronoinieal  ehaiMtar.  are  found  in 
aeveral  otiier  ap«rtmentB  within  th*  mum  tmpla ;  and  in 
the  ceiling  of  ita  poitioo  an  figuraa  mambUng  oomtall^ 
tfona.  among  which  «i«  those  ortiia  Mdiie  dispoaed  itk  two 
lines,  one  near  each  extremity  of  th«  portieo^  andpanJlel 
to  the  lonsntudinal  axis  of  the  temple. 

The  zodiacal  fif^ires  iti  thi-  npartment  first  mentioned 
are  disposed  nearly  within  the  breadth  ol  an  annulus 
fbmed  llj  two  circfes,  who«e  common  centre  is  at  aome 
diitaaee  aoathwaid  Aiom  tiie  eentie  of  the  whole;  llie 
ilfnre  which  i«  eoneeifcd  to  repiewnt  Ouwer  ia  hewew 
within  the  space  inclosed  by  the  interior  circnmference  of 
the  annuhis,  and  nearly  opposite  the  interval  between 
Gemini  and  l.i'o  ;  that  mti'ival  hi'in?  occupied  b\  n  human 
figure  with  a  bird's  head,  above  w  inch  is  a  bird  and  certain 
hieroglyphical  aymbola.  The  figure  of  Cancer  ii  also  aur- 
BMMuitea  by  a  hieroglyphical  symbol,  whieh,  Mooniiog  to 
VIseoQti,  seena  to  express  a  proper  name. 

Except  the  zodiacal  figures,  scarcely  any  in  the  ceiling 
resemble  those  which  are  now  ajMii;ned  to  the  constella- 
tions ;  and  a  t,'roat  effort  of  the  imagination  is  reouired  to 
discover  in  what  manner  they  ouy  be  considered  as  em- 
Utimof  the  latter.  Ikooi  the  loaiacal  figures  only  has  it 
been  poenble  to  form  opinkme  eoncerai^  the  nature  of 
0i«  projection  employed  in  the  eseeoHim  or  the  nerk,  and 
the  epoch  to  which  the  aapeotof  ththetveni  wpweented 
by  it  IS  to  be  referred. 

The  first  discoverers  of  this  antient  monunient  imme- 
diately perceived  that  the  horary  or  declination  circles,  if 
dntwn  upon  it,  would  be  represented  tq^itnight  lines  di- 
veising  from  the  centre,  the  latter  b  oonMonrathr  the  pole 
of  tne  equator;  bat  we  are  indebted  to  M.  nklt(Reekerehet 
mr  tAttronomie  Efypltrnnr)  for  the  very  probable  idea 
that  the  space  within  the  i-xtcrior  circle  represents  a  deve- 
lopment of  the  whole  tLirface  of  the  ci'k'stial  sphere,  the 
radii  of  the  circle  being;  equal  to  half  the  circiimterences  of 
the  hour-circles,  so  that  the  exterior  circle  represenll ttie 
south  pole  of  the  equator  in  the  heavens.  Tm  flgufM  of 
the  eonstellationa  are  auppoaed  to  be  placed  on  the  radii 
corresponding  to  the  circumferencca  of  the  hour-circles 
passing  throu^'h  the  groups  of  stars  to  which  the  figures 
Dclong,  and  at  distanci  s  fioniihe  centre  of  the  planispheio 
equal  to  the  angular  distances  of  the  figures  Irom  the 
north  pole  of  the  equator.  The  distortion  produced  by 
such  a  development  of  a  spherical  surfiice  is  evidently  very 
great  near  the  man^n ;  oat  a  spectator  when  duly  in- 
afaructed,  on  comparing  the  figures  near  the  centre  with 
the  groups  of  stars  atxiut  the  north  pole  in  the  heavens, 
might  distinguish  those  to  which  the  figures  were  intended 
to  refer;  and  the  apartment  without  a  roof,  adjoining  that 
which  contained  the  phinisphere,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  for  the  purpose  of  tkcilitating  such  comparison. 
One  property  of  tne  species  of  projection  or  development 
just  mentioned  is,  that  in  the  direction  of  a  line  piassing 
through  the  centre,  or  pole,  the  distance  between  two 
points  corresponding  to  two  which  are  diametrically  oppo- 
site lo  one  another  in  the  heavens  is  equal  to  half  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere  ;  and  M.  Biot 
found  that  this  condition  is  satisfied  ny  the  planiaphere  as 
newly  as  can  be  expected  in  a  repreientntion  whidi  does 
not  admit  of  great  precision. 

In  order  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  epoch  of  the  pla- 
nisphere, M.  Biot  assumed  as  correct  the  positions  of  four 
stars  upon  it,  which,  being  accompanied  by  figures  of  men 
and  by  hieroglyphical  symbols,  appeared  to  have  been  dis- 
timnuabed  on  aceount  of  aome  particular  interest  attached 
tolhem;  and  conelndingflmn  tneir  positions  with  leepect 
to  the  nearest  zodiacal  signs  that  they  must  repreeent  Fo- 
malhaut,  Antares.  Arcturus,  and  p  Pegasi,  he  tfrst  verified 
them  by  the  near  agreement  of  their  measured  distances 
from  each  other  on  the  planisphere  with  the  distances  ob- 
tained by  computation  from  their  known  angular  distances 
in  the  heavens;  then  computing  the  angles  of  the  triangle 
formed  by  two  of  the  stazs  and  the  centre,  or  pole,  of  the 
planisphere,  and  also  the  angles  of  the  triangle  in  the  hea* 
vens  between  the  arcs  joining  the  two  stars  and  the  pole 
of  the  ecliptic  in  M'*"*.  he  tound,  by  compariiion,  the  lati- 
titude  and  longitude  of  the  centre  of  the  planisphere  with 
respect  te  the  positions  of  the  eclii>tic  and  the  equinoctial 
point  for  ""iiat  year.  The  position  ol  the  centre,  thus  found, 
M  tliat  w'ich  the  pole  of  the  world  must  have  occupied 
about  the  year  716  b.c.  ;  and  he  thenoe  condndes  that  the 
planisphere  preseoU  the  state  of  the  hserens  et  the  letter 


epoch."  M.  Biot  afterwiiids  calculated  for  that  CTCcb  tie 
places  of  the  principal  statii,  and  determined  th«r  situc 
lions  on  a  plane  by  the  rules  of  the  nifljection  supposed, 
aeeboye  nentionea,  to  hs;re  been  used  in  constracting  the 

Egyptian  monument :  on  comparing  the  map  so  Ibrraid 
wiUi  an  exact  copy  ol  tlie  plaui!.pherc,  he  fouuii  tlie  btars 
to  fall  iijioii  or  near  tlic  lii^urcs  to  which  tiiL-y  were 
presumed  to  beiong.  Thus  the  stars  of  Una  Minor  fall 
near  the  centre,  precisely  on  the  figure  of  an  animal  re- 
sembling e  dog  or  woll,  probably  the  cynoeura  of  t  he  Greeks ; 
andthoseof  Orion  on  tne  figure  of  a  man,  apparently  in- 
tended  for  Horua,  the  son  ol  Oairis.  to  whom,  according  to 
Plutarch  '.iJe  hide  et  OntrnU-  ,  (Jiiuti  was  confceciated. 

Several  indications  exibt  in  tiie  plani.spliere  of  an  inten- 
tional displacement  of  the  figures  designating  the  constel* 
lations.  In  some  cases,  apparently  when  a  oOMtellation 
could  not  be  conveniently  introduced  in  ita  proper  nlsos 
for  want  of  loon,  it  \m  been  transferred  to  the  margm  in 
the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  through  the 
true  place  of  the  constellation.  In  other  cases  a  constel- 
lation appears  to  be  removed  and  a  hieroglyphic  tig\ire 
substituted  fnr  it.  Thus  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  oi  the 
planisphere,  through  Taurus,  leads,  near  the  margin,  to  a 
group  of  seven  stan^  which  probably  designate  the  Plsir 
idss;  and  near  it  is  aaottmr  group,  which  may  represent 

the  Hvades.  Again,  between  Aries  and  Pisces,  and  a 
little  above  them,  is  an  animal  in  a  siiung  po&ture,  which 
is  found  to  coincide  with  the  computed  places  of  the  stars 
in  (Jasiiopeia ;  and  near  the  margin  of  the  planisphere,  in 
a  line  drawn  thrauglt  the  centre  and  this  animal,  there  h 
a  human  fignie  seated  in  a  ehnir,  ss  Cassiopeia  is  alwm 
represented.  In  e  frw  caaee  some  emblem  of  a  constellap 
tion  is  found  at  the  margin  (ipposite  the  fijrniP  denoting 
the  constellation  :  thus  the  luad  i  i  a  ram  sui mounted  by  a 
winged  globe  is  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  centre  through  the  front  of  Aries  in  the  zodiacal 
ring.  A  greet  ffgnre,  which  is  supposed  to  represent  a 
hippopotamus,  ia  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  pleui- 
sphere  in  a  plaoe  corresponding  to  a  part  of  the  heavens 
very  near  Ursa  Major,  but  where  then-  are  no  remarkable 
stars;  and  M.  Biot  conjectuio  thut  tlie  animal  maybe  an 
eniblein  ol"  lliat  ctiii^t i  llation  :  he  c<iiueives  that  it  may 
indicate  Typhon,  wlio,  according  to  Plutarch  {De  hide),  is 
represented  by  a  lupiiojiotamus,  and  lo  whom  Ursa  Major 
is  assigned.  That  the  aniient  Egyptians  had  a  constel> 
lation  which  was  designated  by  this  neiae  is  stated  by 
Plutarch  and  by  Diodonis  Siculus  (i.  27) ;  the  latter  has 
given  translations  of  two  inscriptions  in  hieroglyphics, 
which  appear  to  ha\c  existed  in  In-  liiui  ;  and  in  one  of 
these  Osins  is  made  to  tisy  tiiat  lie  had  been  to  the  unin- 
habited parts  ut  India,  to' the  regions  ef  ttM  Ifawv  end 
to  the  sources  of  the  Ister  (Danube). 

In  the  direction  of  a  Kne'dmwn  from  the  centre  of  the 
plsntsi^re,  towards  the  north,  and  passinjr  thronph  the 
figure  of  Cancer,  is  the  representation  of  a  cow  ha\ing  a 
great  star  between  its  horti-  ;  and  near  it,  in  the  direction  of 
a  line  coinciding  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  temple 
is  a  tall  lotus-Mem  surmounted  by  a  bairk,  the  symbol  of 
deity.  On  this  stem  the  plaoe  of  Sirins,  eoraputed  for  the 
epoch  of  the  planisphere,  u  found  to  lUl ;  and  the  cow 
probably  representa  Us,  to  whom  the  star  Sirius  w  as  con- 
secreted.  The  solstidal  colure  being  due  north  and  south,  it 
is  probable  that  the  planisphere  was  intended  to  stiow  the 
.aspect  ot  the  hea\en8  at  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox, 
when  the  colures  pass  through  the  four  cardinal  points  of 
the  horizon ;  and  the  line  passing  through  Cfeoeer  endtho 
cow  being  in  the  plane  of  the  sobtieial  eohire  is  an  indi- 
cation that  at  midsummer,  at  the  epoch  of  the  planisphere, 
Siiins  rose  with  the  stars  of  Cancer.  The  line  representing 
the  direction  of  the  equinoctial  colure  paj>ses,  on  the 
eastern  side,  between  two  symbolical  figures  of  men,  a 
little  way  from  which  is  a  small  figure  (supposed  to  be 
Harpucmtes)  issuing  from  a  lotus-flower,  and  having  above 
his  head  a  star  with  a  hieroglyphical  inscription.  According 
to  Plutarch  (,D«  hide)  the  Egyptians  represented  the  rising 
snn  by  a  child  imuing  from  a  lotus ;  and  hence  it  is  interred 
that  the  synihois  indieale  the  rising  of  the  sun  in  the  eist 
point  ot  the  hoiizon  on  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

The  heads  of  all  the  fisri ires,' with  scarcely  an  exception, 
tend  towards  the  centre  of  the  planispherc'aod  the  ngWM 
in  the  southern  half  of  the  cotteo  are  arranged  so  that,  te 
a  spcetator  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room  with  his 
fhce  to  the  south,  end  lookmg  upwards,  they  must  have 
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ippeariul  iis  il'  inovinp:  from  east  to  west;  that  is  in  the 
iliruction  of  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  heavens. 
The  long^er  axj«  of  the  tempte  ia  ira-lined  to  the  meridian 
in  an  uiele  of  about  17  degrees,  and  the  walls  are  directed 
■othat  tne  pomts  •!  which  th«  remarkable  itata  Siriua  and 
Antam  uraait  have  teemed  to  rise  coincided  vrith  the 
Jirections  of  the  nortli  and  south  ends  of  the  biiildinsr.  A 
leniple  near  Es-ne  (Lalopolis),  in  the  portico  of  which  in  a 
representation  nf  fhe  zodiacal  »icn>,  i-  disposed  so  that  the 
Joiuritudin&l  walla  tend  to  the  points  &t  which  Antares  and 
Struu  »et ;  and  thoagh  no  great  itnat  ought  to  be  laid 
upon  *hia  circamstaiWK,  there  ie  aoow  probuility  tiiMt  the 
djspotoitions  may  have  been  intentiwial,  «noe  no  WMon 
can  be  assigned  why,  otherwise,  the  temples  should  not| 
like  the  pyramids,  have  had  their  wails  directed  to  the 
cardinal  points  of  the  horizon.  The  golden  circle  of  Osy- 
mandyas,  which  is  mentioned  by  Diodonis  Siculun  (i.  49)  as 
being  placed  in  the  tomb  of  tMt  aotient  king  at  Thebes, 
Mu  365  cubits  in  circumference,  and  to  each  cubit  was 
wsigned  one  of  the  365  days  of  the  year,  with  the  risings 
and  settingsof  thtetmforenehdajnwrkedMtheaeveia) 
divisions. 

The  ceiling  of  the  portico  belonging  to  the  temple  at 
J)endenidi  is  nearly  covered  with  iculptared  fi^ureik  many 
ofwhichreeemblethoie  in  the  efateiuar  plamapberat  and 

the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac  are  distinctly  repreeented 
in  two  bands  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  building:  six  of 
the  figures  appear  to  be  entering  the  temple  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  portico,  and  of  these  Cancer  is  the  la.st ;  the 
other  six,  of  which  the  iirst  i.s  I/eo,  appear  to  be  (quitting  it 
OB  .the  western  aide,  ao  that  (the  front  of  the  portico  being 
towaide  the  notth)  the  duwtioa  of  their  motion  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  apparent  diurnal  rotation.  Within 
the  two  lines  of  figures  are  those  which  belong  to  the 
northern  constellations,  and  beyond  them,  near  the  ea-itern 
and  western  extremities  of  the  portico,  are  figures  relating 
to  the  aouthero  eonstellationa.  Among  the  former  is  a 
nmaMi  flgure  aumnnded  bv  seven  stars,  diq>osed  similarijr 
to  those  of  Una  Major  in  the  heaveni,  and  near  them  is  • 
lotus-stem  surmounted  by  a  hawk,  like  that  which  in  the 
circular  ])laiiisphere  is  in  the  place  of  Sirius"  this  emblem 
in  the  pianisphere  of  the  portico  is  therefore  supposed  to 
be  an  indication  of  Sinus ;  and  the  opinion  is  confirmed 
bjr  tins  fact  that  it  is  preceded  bf  a  now  (Isis)  and  a  great 


bwrofrlyphical  inscription. 
In  the  nianisphere  of  the 

the  temple,  the  fisTrre  supp 


portico,  as  well  as  in  ttiat  of 

temple,  the  ficri're  supposrd  to  be  that  of  Cancer  is 
placed  on  one  side  ot"  the  position  which  it  should  occupy 
among  the  zodiacal  mnstellations ;  and  this  circumstance 
has  given  rise  to  a  doubt  concerning  the  justness  of  that 
supposition.  Some  persons  have  imanned  that  the  figure 
mignt  have  been  intended  for  the  mythological  scarabeus ; 
hnf  as  in  this  temple,  as  well  as  in  those  at  Esne,  it  has 
eight  feet,  while  the  scarabeus  hfts  but  six,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  it  represents  the  zodiacal  sii>;n  :  and  that,  agree- 
ably to  the  hypothesis  of  Biot,  the  displacement  was  in 
arder  to  maice  room  for  some  emblem.  In  fact,  the  place 
of  Cancer  is,  in  the  portico,  occupied  by  a  head  of  Isis, 
wliieh  is  plnnged  in  the  solar  rays ;  and,  since  Sirius  was 
eonsecrated  to  lus,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
emblem  was  intended  to  expK.*-^  that,  at  the  ejjoch  of  fhe 
planispheres,  the  star  Sirius  rose  heliacally.  By  calculation 
it  is  ascertained  that  about  TOO  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
latitude  of  Denderab,  Sirius  rose  with  the  stars  of  Cancer 
when  the  san  was  in  that  constdlation,  that  is,  at  the 
summer  solstice. 

The  two  temples  at  Esne  have,  in  the  ceilings  of  their 
porticoes,  representations  of  the  twelve  zodiacal  constella- 
tions in  two  lines  parallel  to  the  axes  of  the  buildings.  In 
the  smaller  temple  six  of  the  figures  appear  to  be  entering 
en  the  southern  aide,  and  six  to  be  issuing  on  tha  noitbeni 
flderthe  front  of  the  portico  being  tovrardsthe  east,  the 
direction  of  their  movement  corresponds,  consequently,  to 
that  of  the  diurnal  rotation,  a.s  in  the  temple  at  Denderah  ; 
but  there  is  this  difference  in  the  division  of  the  figures, 
that,  at  Esne,  Leo  is  the  last  to  enter,  and  Virgo  the  first 
to  quit  the  temule.  M.  Biot  endeavours  to  account  for  this 
diflerenoa  bj  the  different  indiBatiana  which  the  axes  of 
the  two  temples  have  to  the  meridian ;  the  axis  of  the 

temple  at  Denderah  deviating  17  degrees,  and  that  of  the 
small  temple  at  Esne  71  degrees,  both  of  them  being  from 
the  north  towards  the  east.  He  observes  that,  in  the  lonner 
temple,  a  meridian  hne  pa<»<iing  Uuough  the  centre  of  tlie 


circular  planisphere  cuts  the  zodiacal  band  in  Caneer 

towards  the  north,  and  in  Capricorn  towards  the  south- 
j  thus  dividing  the  twelve  figures  so  that  the  six  whicii 
are  on  the  western  ride  constitute  all  those  which  at  a 
certain  Imir  ara  daseaading  towards  the  west,  and  thote 
whid)  ait  on  the  eastera  sida  ara  aseending  towards  the 
meridian.  At  the  head  of  this  descending  series  ia  Leo. 
which  is  the  first  to  pavs  the  inferior  meridian  and  enter 
the  eastern  series ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  ascending  sent* 
is  Aquarius,  which  is  passing  the  upper  meridian :  this  dis- 
tribution corresponds  to  ttuit  which  is  represented  in  the 
aodiae  of  tha  portioo.  A  like  corraspondenca  would  be 
fimnd  to  exist  hi  both  the  temples  at  Esne  if  a  eircokr 
planisphere  were  supposed  to  be  placed  in  the  ceiling  of 
each,  with  the  lotus-titem  in  tht-  longitudinal  axis,  towards 
the  north,  and  the  planisphere  were  cut  by  a  nieridian-line 
so  as  to  divide  the  figures  into  such  as  ascend  and  such  sr 
descend. 

That  there  were  among  the  antient  Sgyptaaaa  a  varietf 

of  sculptured  representaBons  of  the  beavem  is  evidesi. 

since  the  planisphere  described  by  Scaligcr,  in  his  *  Note> 
on  Manilius,'  contained,  among  many  animals  having  nv 
correspondence  in  form  or  situation  with  those  which  ha*r 
been  mentioned,  the  figure  of  a  man  holding  a  scythe,  aitd 
of  another  who  is  killing  a  l>ear ;  and  in  the  *  Memoire> 
de  I'Acad^mie  dee  Science^,'  1706,  there  is  described,  bjr 
M.  Bianchini,  a  fragment  of  an  Egyptian  planisphere  con- 
sisting of  a  circular  space  surrounded  by  five  concentric 
bands  :  in  the  centre  are  two  bears  separated  by  a  serpent 
as  in  the  present  qthcres;  and  in  tlie  nearest  band  an 
twelve  figures  rqinaanting  constellations^  moat  of  whict 
dtfliBr  from  the  sodiaoa]  ufffm  above  deaeribad ;  the  phee 
of  Gemini,  for  example,  being  occupied  by  a  serpent,  h 
the  two  next  bands  are  the  signs  of  the  Greek  zodiac,  abi 
on  the  exterior  of  these  is  a  band  (iivi  lLci  into  3G  parta.a 
each  of  which  is  a  deity :  these  are  the  spaces  of  10  degrm, 
into  which,  in  the  East,  the  zodiac  was  sometimes  divided. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Egyptians  and  Chal- 
deans distinguished  the  groups  of  stars  in  the  visible  \m- 
vens  by  the  figures  or  symbols  of  the  deities  which  thif 
worshipped,  and  of  the  men  who.  among  them,  had  sijf- 
nalized  themselves  by  great  actions;  but  it  has  Itvtn  ai>. 
assumed,  that  the  names  of  the  zodiacal  constellations  wtn 
given  fhmi  circumstwaces  relating  to  the  apparent  motkiii 
of  the  sun,  to  the  labours  of  husbaadiv,  or  to  the  prDihK- 
tions  of  nature  in  diiferent  seasons.  Haerobins  mentiosi 
(Saturnal.,  lib.  i."i  that  the  constellsfion  in  which  the  s:- 
is,  at  the  sea-son  when  lie  ascends  from  the  winter  solsha 
towards  the  equator,  received  the  name  of  Capricorm;-. 
because  the  goat  is  an  animal  accustomed  to  ascend  to  tht 
highest  points  of  ground ;  and  that  the  eonatallaticn  ic 
which  the  sun  is  when  he  returns  from  the  summer  soistin 
towards  the  smith  was  designated  Cancer  from  the  crab 
being  an  animal  which  is  said  to  have  a  backward  naovr- 
ment.  Bishop  Warburlon  in  tlus  country,  and  M.  Pluciv^ 
in  France,  carrying  out  the  same  idea,  have  imagined  tha' 
the  constellations  Aries,  Taurus  and  Gemini  received 
thdr  names  from  the  young  of  animals  being  brought  to 
the  fields  in  the  spring;  that  Leo  indicates  the  violest 
heats  of  summer,  and  Virgo,  presumed  to  be  a  gleaner, 
denotes  the  time  of  harvest,  and  so  on.  M.  Dupuis.,  i- 
suming  that  the  zodiacal  constellations  were  fir^t  imagiaai 
in  Egypt,  and  that  they  indicated  circumstances  connected 
with  the  laboura  of  husbandly  in  the  different  months  of 
the  year,  endeavmmd  to  ascertain  at  what  epoch,  in  tbf 
climate  of  Egypt,  the  symbols  would  be  in  accordance  wi'h 
the  circumstances  which  they  were  supposed  to  repreaect. 
and  the  result  of  his  inquiry  was,  that  the  au;rtement  coo  : 
liave  subsisted  only  when  the  vernal  equinox  was  in  the 
constellation  Libra.  At  present  it  is  in  the  constellatios 
Bsoas;  sod  oomputing  the  time  during  which,  hj  thi 
efliBCt  of  preeeadon,  the  equinoctial  points  wmdd  mm 
over  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  ecliptic,  he  «*- 
signed  15.(XX)  years  before  the  Christian  sera  for  the  tinif 
of  the  invention  of  the  zodiac.  This  extravairant  e|>0(.  h  hf 
afterwards  reduced  to  about  4000  years  before  ChruL 
{Origine  dcs  Cultvs,  179«.) 

M.  Fourier,  in  his  '  Kecherches  sur  les  Sciences  ct  le 
Gouvemement  de  I'Egypte,'  assumes  that  the  reprvsents- 
tion  of  the  head  of  Isis  partly  plunged  in  the  solar  ra.  ? 
near  the  figure  of  Cancer,  among  the  sculptures  in  t> 

!)ortico  of  the  temple  at  Denderah,  is  an  emblem  of  ttw 
leliacal  rising  of  Sinus  when  the  sun  was  in  the  aign.  or  m 
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hit  of  the  fitfures  which  appear  to  enter  the  portico  of  that 
temple,  while  in  the  zodmcs  al  Esne  the  lioii  is  tlie  last 
which  enter:*,  he  conceives  ttiat  tlie  latter  circuimstanee  is 
an  indication  of  the  sun  being  in  Leo  when  Siriiu  rose 
heliacally.  Suppo6in|^  thtn,  th«t  Um  epochs  of  the  lodiacs 
•t  Dendeiah  ana  Emm  m  waab.  u  tbs  poiitiooi  of  the  tua 
denotCt  he  dettnninesi  bjr  a  oomputstion  founded  on  the 
pro^esaive  displacement  of  the  point  of  the  heliacal  rising, 
that  the  interval  between  them  is  1800 years,  the  sculptures 
at  Esne  relVriiin^  ti)  tlie  incire  ancient  iieriod.  This  reHult 
must  however  be  considered  as  overthrown  by  the  calcu- 
lations of  MM.  Ideler  and  Biot,  who  have  determined 
the  longitudes  of  the  son  at  tlie  tenaiiMtioiis  of  three 
•othiae  or  canicular  ]>eriodsof  1480  veafii»  within  whioh  the 
heliacal  itainn  of  Sinus  return  to  tlie  time  of  the  summer 
solstice ;  ana  have  found  th&t  between  the  year  2782  h.c, 
and  139  a.c.  the  hun  was  in  the  cunslellation  Leo  and  in 
the  sign  Cancer  at  all  the  three  epochs.  M.  Biot  con- 
cludes therefore  that  the  zodiacs  at  I/enderah  and  Esne  do 
not  indicate  that  the  aun  had  paeeed  ftom  on*  oowtcllation 
to  the  next  in  the  inttnral  hetween  the  apoeha  to  wUeh 
they  are  supposed  to  refer. 

In  the  temple  at  Denderah,  accnrdin?  to  Dr.  Young,  Leo 
may  be  intended  to  represent  the  leading  sign  of  the  zo- 
diac, or  the  sign  preceding  that  in  which  the  sun  was  on 
the  fint  day  of  the  anniu  vagiu  (year  of  365  days) ;  and 
on  this  iuppMtion  it  would  follow,  ilromihe  known  rate  at 
which  the  pbee  occupied  by  the  ran  in  the  ecliptic  at  the 
eomoieneement  of  such  year  retrogrades,  and  also  firom 
the  Ihct  that  the  year  of  3G5  days  becran  on  the  dav  of  the 
vernal  equinox  in  the  year  irW  h.c.  that  the  epuch  of  the 
planisphere  is  between  11  b.c.  and  lOH  h.c  ,  or  in  an  a^je 
earlier  by  1500  years.  If  Virgo  were  the  leading  sign,  ivi 
it  toMV  be  suppoied  to  be  in  tte  small  temple  at  £sne,  the 
epom  of  the  lodiae  would  ha  the  year  900  «r  1800 
yean  caxfier. 

It  has  been  ascertained  by  MM.  Charopollion  and 
I.ctronne  from  the  Greek  in.sc-riptions  on  the  temples  of 
Denderah  and  Rsne,  that  those  edifices  were  constructed, 
or  finished,  during  tlie  times  of  the  Roman  emperors 
(P/  fris  du  Sytieme  Hieroglyphique,  Recherchrs,  \r.  \: 
yet,  as  it  is  known  that  during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  even  after  the  conquest  m  the  country  by  the  Romans, 
the  Egyptians  eontinaed  to  build  templet,  which  they 
consecrated  to  their  deities,  with  decorations  similar  to 
those  which  were  executed  in  more  antient  times,  it  may 
be  presumed  flial  the  present  sculptured  zodiacs  are  copies 
of  others  which  were  the  works  of  the  earliest  artists:  so 
that  though  they  determine  nothing  reapaolhiK  the  time 
of  the  coaatruetioa  of  tht  tempka,  thay  nay  lUll  aenre  aa 
tn^eations  of  the  manner  in  whkn  the  heavena  were  re- 
presented in  the  East  in  the  infancy  of  ajitronomical 
science.  The  circular  planisphere  which  once  adorned 
the  interior  of  the  tcmpla  at  Denderah  was  brovghl  to 
France  in  1821. 

Hie  country  from  whence  the  Greeks  derived  tha£gures 
of  the  conatellationB  is  not  with  certainty  known  s  thai 
all  the  extrai-aodiacal  aig^  In  their  deaeiiptions  of  the 
hMvana  did  not.  from  the  first,  receive  their  desipnations 
from  subjects  connected  with  the  Greek  mvthoioicv  is 
avident,  since  in  the  notices  piven  by  the  earliest  writers 
on  astronomy  two  of  them,  which  subsequentlv  received 
tha  appellations  of  Hercules  and  Cygnoi,  havetne  general 
nnaca  iv  yipawt  a  knteling  Jl^uvt  nnd  %mn&  a  bird; 
and  that  some  of  the  figwes  wan  honowed  ftom  the 
Chaldfcans  is  probable,  since  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it 
waj  supposed  that  the  Greeks  acquired  from  the  Baby- 
lonians the  knowleds(e  of  the  polu*  (iroXoc),  the  t;nomon 
or  style,  and  the  divi.sion  of  the  day  into  twelve  parts. 
(Herod.,  ii.  c.  109.)  It  may  be  imagined  that,  (h>m  the 
intercouite  between  the  Egyptians  ana  Greeks  in  veiy  early 
times,  a  great  resemblance  should  be  found  among  the 
flgures  employed  by  the  two  people  to  represent  the  groups 
of  stars;  but  that  they  differed  in  some  respects  from  one 
another  may  be  inferred  from  the  testinumy  of  Achilles 
Tatius  who  states  that  the  Egyptians  had  not  the  constel- 
lations Draco,  Cepheus,  and  Caasiopeia;  and  it  follows 
that  these  must  have  been  introduced  by  the  Greeks,  or  at 
laaaK  thattiwlatter  peoplesuhatituted  them  for  corresponding 
figurvs  in  the  Egyptian  sphere.  It  may  ha  remarked  how- 
ever, that  in  the  oldest  descriptions  of  the  Greek  aodiac 
»e^^r^ec  and  x<^^  the  trorpioa  and  the  eftnv,  make  one 


eoratellation ;  whereas  in  the  byptian  lodiaes  the  corre- 
sponding part  of  the  heaveas  is  aivided  between  the  scor- 
pion and  tne  balance,  the  latter  occupying  the  place  of  the 
claws.  Now  in  a  work  on  the  'constellations,'  ascribed 
to  Eratosthenes,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getes,  it  is  stated  that  the  great  length  of  the  constellation 
cauaed  aatronoineiB  to  divide  it  into  two  parts;  and  ui  a 
poan  nttributad  to  a  oeitatn  Manetho,  snppoeed  to  be  ttie 
prieatof  that  name,  and  dedicated  to  one  of  the  Rolemies, 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  'the  claws  of  scorpio"  were 
by  the  priests  changed  into  'the  balance.'  It  would  seem 
therelbre  that  the  Egyptians,  on  or  before  the  time  of 
Manetho.  adopted  in  their  zodiac  a  name  which  had  been 
giten  by  the  Greeks :  yet  as  an  argument  in  fiuour  of  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  sign  it  nay  be  obaenred  that, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  the  Chaldeans  designated  by  a  word 
signifying  a  balance  the  constellation  called  by  the  Greeks 
xn^ai :  it  ma^  be  however,  that  he  aUnded  then  to  tha 
C'haldsans  of^  his  own  time. 

The  designations  which  are  given  to  the  consteUaliom 
in  the  writings  of  the  Graaka  apparently  indicate  ueiBona 
or  olijects  connected  with  the  Argonautic  expedition ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  auppoee  that,  about  the  epoch  of 
that  expedition,  the  Greeks,  having  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Chaldseans  or  Egyptians 
represented  the  visible  heavens,  translorroed  such  of  the 
figures  as  they  did  not  reject  into  others  having  relation 
to  the  actions  of  their  own  heroes.  On  this  hypothesis  it 
has  been  asanmad  that  Aries  represents  the  ram  whose 
golden  fleece  was  the  object  of  the  expedition ;  Taurus, 
the  bull  or  bulls  which  were  tamed  by  Jason ;  Gemini, 
(Castor  and  Pollux,  and  so  on.  The  ship,  among  the 
southern  constellations,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Argo  ;  and 
Ursa  M^or,  the  nymph  Callisto.  The  history  of  Perseus 
is  imagined  to  be  represented  by  Perseus,  Andromeda, 
Cepheus,  Cassiopeia,  and  Cetus;  and  the  labours  of 
Hercules,  by  Draco,  Leo,  and  the  constellation  bearing  the 
name  of  thu  hero.  Newton,  in  his  *  Chronoloey,'  appears 
however  to  assume  too  much  when  he  considers  that 
Chiron,  whom  he  supposes  to  have  given  the  names  to 
the  constellations,  disposed  Aries,  Cancer,  Libra,  and 
Capricomus  so  that  the  equinoctial  and  solsticial  colures 
paued  throuf^  their  midcOe  points :  the  precise  determi- 
nation of  these  points  was  iMgrond  the  aeienoa  of  the 
Greeks  long  subsequently  to  the  age  of  Chiron. 

Hesiod  mentions  {Op^a  ft  /5f>»'  the  Pleiades,  Arctun-.s, 
and  Orion,  stating  that  land  should  be  ploughed  at  Mm- 
heliacal  setting,  and  corn  reaped  at  the  heliacal  riNini;  of 
the  Pleiades  (about  the  middle  of  April) ;  he  directs  also 
that  com  should  be  threshed  at  the  rising  of  Orion,  and 
vinaa  pruned  when  Arcturue  rises  in  the  avaning.  Homer 
also  ncntiona  tha  FWadaa,  Hyades,  tha  Bear  or  Wagon, 

and  Orion  in  the  description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles 
(//.,  xviii.,  487) ;  it  is  evident  therefore  that  already  in 
the  time  of  Homer  those  constellations  were  introduced 
in  the  sphere  of  the  Greeks.  Plutarch  asserts  that  Anav 
mander  (pmibahly  about  600  B.C.X  eonstmeted  a  dial ; 
and  that  representations  of  the  clusters  of  stars,  together 
with  figures  of  the  constellations,  were  frequently  ex- 
ecuted in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  is  evident 
from  a  passage  in  the  commentary  of  that  astronomer  on 
the  poem  of  Aratus:  planispheres,  he  observes,  are  con- 
structed for  men's  use,  and  therefore  the  figures  on  them 
are  traced  jost  aa  th«y  appear  hi  tha  heavuna  to  the  view 
of  the  spectator. 

In  the  work  of  Autolycus,  entitled  •  On  Risings  and 
Settings'  of  the  Stars  (n«pJ  'BvtroXwv  <cai  Aiiriuiv),  and  in 
tlu>  '  Phsenuiiiena '  {^a%y6fuva)  of  Euclid,  the  signs  of  Ute 
zodiac  are  mentioned,  and  the  parts  into  which  that  band 
of  the  heavens  was  divided  are  called  dodeeatemories,  m 
twelfths ;  but  it  is  in  the  astnmomiea]  poem  of  Aratus 
that  the  most  complete  knowledge  of  the  celestial  sphere 
of  the  Greeks  is  to  be  obtained.  This  writer  lived  about 
270  years  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  hia  poem  is  a 
paiuphra^ic  of  two  wurks  which  were  composed  by  Eudoxus 
of  CnidiiB,  who  lived  u)0  years  pmtoaaqr,  that  lib  in  the 

age  of  Autolycus  and  Euclid. 

In  describing  the  constellations,  Aratus  begins  with 
those  immediately  about  the  north  pole  of  the  equator, 
and  ^roeeeds  from  thence  to  tha  sodiac,  nearly  in  the 
riireetiona  of  tha  daelination  or  hour^aKles  of  tiie  tphera. 
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He  mentions  Ursa  Major  and  Urea  Minor,  obsen'inEf  that 
they  are  placed  so  i!;at  the  tail  of  one  corresponds  to  Wx' 
•houlders  ot  the  other,  and  h«  adds  that  the  con&tellation 
Draco  wnndt  between  them.   N«tr  the  head  of  Draco  he 
places  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  ia  aaid  to  be  on  his  knees 
(Hereulea.  whoM  attitude  has  ainee  been  chani^ed),  and 
behind  him  the  northern  crown.     Near  the  kneeling 
figure  is  Ophiuchus,  the  serpent-camer,  and  under  the 
Utter  are  the  great  claws  (of  Scorpio).     Behind  Ursa 
ia  Aictophylax  (Bootes),  with  the  star  Arcturos 
below  tab  inrdle ;  and  under  his  feet  ia  the  eonatellatiaa 
Vi  r<ro.  Near  t  he  head  of  U  rsa  Major  are  Gemini  (Ai'iw/»o«) ; 
under  his  body  i-y  Cancer,  and  under  his  feet  Leo.  Auriga 
and  the  star  Capclia  are  said  to  be  on  the  Icfl  of  Gemini, 
opposite  Ursa  Major ;  and  at  the  foot  of  Auriga  are  the 
horns  of  Taurus,  whuse  head  is  indicated  by  a  chister  of 
atara  f  the  Hyades^.  Cepheua  ia  behind  Una  Minor,  and 
VMtf  him  la  Caanopeia,  the  fltara  of  which  are  aaid  to  be 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  key :  Cassiopeia  liiw  her  hands 
raised  above  her  head  as  if  bewaUing  the  fate  of  her 
daughter  Andromeda,  who  is  placed  below  her.    Tin-  arms 
of  the  latter  are  extended  and  chained  (to  a  rock);  and 
under  her  head  is  Pegasus.   Aries  is  below  the  girdle  of 
Andromeda,  and,  as  well  as  the  claws  of  Scorpio  and  the 
jfirdle  of  Orion,  it  is  in  the  equator ;  thetrianjjle  (SiXrunbv), 
19  above  Aries.    The  constellation  Pisces  Is  below  the 
triangle  ;  and  Perseus  stands  with  his  hand  near  the  chair 
of  Cassiopeia.    Below  his  left  knee  are  the  Pleiades,  and 
the  names  of  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas  are  given  to  the 
itan  of  the  clnater.  Aratus  qbserves  that  there  are  but 
six  stars  in  the  cluster ;  but  Hipparchus,  in  his  ton-.mentary 
on  the  poem,  states  that  against  a  dark  sky  >eveii  nuiy  be 
seen.    The  bow  of  Sagittaiius  tends  towards  the  tiiil  of 
Scorpio.    The  Lyre,  and  the  eagle  which  carries  it,  is 
between  Perseus  and  the  head  of  the  bird  i  v^iviq).  (This 
iathe  constellalioa  Cygnus,  which  also  by  Manetiio  and 
Ptolemy  is  called  the  Bird.  The  name  Cygnua  is  first 
applied  to  it  in  a  work  on  the  constellations  which  is 
ascribed  to  Eratosthenes,  i    CygniKs  extends  towards  the 
other  rat;lp    Aqnila  ,  iini.1  r  ear  the  head  of  Pegasus  is  the 
right  hand  of  Aquarius,  which,  it  is  remarked,  rises  before 
Capiieornus.   Over  the  latter  is  the  Dolphin.    All  the 
•bore  constellations  are  elated  to  be  between  the  zodiac 
end  the  north  pole ;  and  the  zodiacal  constellations  are 
afterwards  mentioned  in  order,  beginning  with  Cancer  and 
ending  with  Gemini.    Libra  (elsewhere  called  lvf6y)  is 
not  mentioned,  while  Scorpio  and  the  Claws  tie  deenibed 
as  if  they  formed  two  constellations. 

In  the  description  of  the  constellations  between  the 
godiac  and  the  south  pole,  it  is  stated  that  Orion  is  placed 
obliquely  to  Taurus,  and  that  Canis  Major  is  at  his  feet. 
Under  him  is  said  to  be  Lepus,  and  at  the  tail  of  the 
dog  is  the  head  of  the  .ship  Argo.  Under  Anes  and 
Pisces,  and  ah  >vi  the  nver  (Eridamu),  Cetus  advances 
towards  Andromeda,  and  below  Caprieorau  u  the  South- 
em  Fish.  Under  Basrittarius  ia  a  drele  of  thnrs  (the 
Southern  Crown>,  and  below  the  sting  of  Scorpio  is  the 
AJtar.  Under  the  Scorpion  is  Centanrus,  while  farlluT 
on  is  Hjdra,  having  its  head  under  Cancer,  and  its  tail 
above  Centaurus ;  about  the  middle  of  its  body  is  Craterus. 
•nd  near  the  tail  it  CoTTUs.  The  liriglit  star  Vneyon  is 
under  Gemini. 

8aeh,  nearly,  ia  the  deseription  given  by  Aratus  of  the 
celestial  sphere,  and  the  constellations  are,  in  general,  the 
same  as  those  which  arc  represented  on  the  modern  globes : 
some  inconsistencies  which  exist  in  it  were  pointed  out  by 
Hipparchus,  who  lived  about  100  years  before  Christ,  and 
wrote  a  commentaiy  on  the  poem.  It  is  plain  that  the 
descriptions  have  been  compiled  from  ob.servations  made 
by  persona  at  different  places,  and  probably  in  different 
aires;  for  in  one  part  of  the  work  it  is  stated  that  the 
extremity  of  Draco,  and  in  another  the  trirdle  of  Cepheus, 
touches  the  horizon,  while  in  a  third  place  Bootes  is  said 
to  go  below  that  cirole,  except  his  hand:  and  these  cir- 
eomstaneea  are  qnite  incompatible  with  observations  made 
in  the  same  latitude.  It  should  be  remaiki  d  that,  in  the 
Greek  sphere,  the  stars  are  not  always  placed  in  the  same 
parts  of  the  figures  as  they  occupy  al  present:  thus  the 
nrineipal  star  of  Aries  is  placed  by  Hipparchus  in  the  front 
iiDot  of  the  animal,  wliils  on  the  modern  globes  it  is  placed 
in  the  head. 

It  would  be  dedrebie  to  ■aeertidn  flmn  the  poem  of 
Aintua  the  portion  ofthe  eqoinoeliel  or  aolatieiaf  points. 


in  order  to  find  the  epoch  of  the  ohservpl  ions  en  which  t 
ileseription  is  founded,  but  it  is  to  he  rej^reited  that  I 
thing  satisfactory  can  be  discovered  concerning  thesubjt 
It  IS  stated  in  the  poem  that  the  southern  tropic  cuitt 
middle  of  Capricomos,  and  hence  the  equinoctial  colt 
should  pass  through  the  middle  of  Aries :  now,  in  the  p 
sumed  age  of  Eudoxus,  the  first  remarkable  star  •, 
Aries  was  nearly  at  the  point  in  which  the  trace  oi  i 
ecliptic  in  the  liea\cns  cuts  that  ofthe  equator:  and  if 
suppose  the  extent  of  the  constellation  to  be  30  decrt 
the  middle  point,  reckoning  fiom  that  star,  wooSl 
nearly  at  the  fifteenth  degree  of  longittode.  The  Ion 
tudc  of  that  star  is  now  about  30",  and  hence  the  eqirin- 
tial  colurc  would  have  retro^rrtided  as  much  as  45  ftirt 
which  at  the  known  rate  of  the  precession  would  tsketui 
in  alx)ut  3200  years ;  consequently  the  epoch  wmiT 
about  the  year  1400  ax.  Or,  if  with  Ptolemy  it  iseifiM 
that  tlie  extent  ofthe  eonstellation  between  theflnt  Ai 
of  Aries  and  the  first  star  of  Taun;s  n  nv  f  Arietis:  in? 
18  degrees,  the  mi  idle  point  would  I  c  in  the  ninth  der 
of  longitude,  ami  the  retrogradation  would  be  .39  di-crt 
which  would  place  the  epoch  about  the  year  970 » 
Nothing  however  can  be  more  uncertain  than  toodm 
drawn  from  such  data. 

The  taste  for  omamentinff  buildings  vrith  sculptiirH  r 
presenting  astronomical  subjects  appears  to  have  tvi 
in  antient  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Egypt  and  in  the  YaA  .- 
in  1708  a  fragment  of  a  planisphere  was  discoferedini 
city.  It  has  m  its  centre  a  aerpent,  probably  an  task 
of  time,  and  near  it  tvro  animals,  apparently  bean;  ik 
the  serpent  are  the  remains  of  three  concentric  m^ii 
vided  into  compartments  containinsf  figures, araoc^'b 
are  some  ofthe  zodiacal  constellations. 

That  the  Rom.ms  adopted  the  Greek  sphere  is  (iiC£ 
from  the  descriptions  of  the  constellations  in  tiK'iA> 
nomicoa'  of  Maoiliua:  those  of  the  iodise,  io  pnllck 
are  given  in  the  verses  *  Anrato  princeps  ariea  n  met 
fulrcn'.'  Jcc :  and  the  poem  contains  a  tlelailed  asS 
of  tlicir  astiolocical  dispositions  an*l  quahiie*.  TIkT'^ 
siEjns  are  divided  into  mas<'uline  and  feminine  sJte.*i'- 
and  are  appropriated  to  different  deities;  there 
division  ofthe  zodiac  into  twelve  parts,  which  in:  **v 
naled  Athla,  or  labours,  and  relate  to  the  oeai|iiti«*, 
professions  of  men  (lib.  iii.,  v.  93).   Four  eoaMhl*, 
comj)rehending  a  s|)ace  ecpial  to  one-third  of  tlw  m* 
ferenceof  the  zodiac,  are  said  to  constitute  a  trip»;te 
a  tetragon,  and  so  on;  and  there  are  four  tripmj  i'  '- 
from  thedtfierent  constellations,  which  may  ooiook*^ 
the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  supfoied  ti  ks 
scribed  in  the  zodiac  :  the  like  is  to  be  undersf^v  w 
respect  to  the  tetragon,  hexagon.  &c.    Each  ajii 
zn<iiac  is  sup]^oseti,  in  the  poem,  to  pive  a  certun  n:' 
of  years  to  the  life  of  a  man  ;  and  liis  profession  or  fc 
is  imagined  to  depend  on  the  particular  sign  whichsl 
in^  at  his  birth,  acoordin^^  to  the  qualities  or  oMiM 
animal  by  which  the  sign  is  distinguished  ir-^-f 
It  is  al.so  asserted  that  the  charai-leis  of  men  dipfl' 
the  qualities  of  the  extra-zoiiiacal  conileKa': 
pei^on.-,  born  when  the  ship  ArC'>  nsi  s  are  said  to ! 
seamen  or  to  have  an  interest  in  naval  affain  (iii'-'ij 
3'J\. 

Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  Manilius,  has  fltrcs.  I 
manuscript  of  Aben-Ezra,  a  description  w  Hm  I 

spheres,  of  which  one  is  supposed  to  have  n\titi  t 
astronomy  of  the  antient  Persians,  and  ano1hf.  '«' 
the  Hindus:  the  third  is  supposed  to  be  either 
or  Greek.   The  significations  of  the  figures  in  t^«  F<> 
sphere  are  veiy  uncertain,  but  among  those 
been  recognised  are  Ursa  Major  and  Utsa  Minor,  »ij 
winged  horse,  Iwsides  Virgo.  Leo,  and  Taurus.  Ti^'^ 
of  men  and  women  are  without  designation*.  ^- 
the  former  is  one  on  a  throne,  which  is  thoufili'  ' 
sent  Cepheus,  and  one  in  a  kneeling  posture  f  f^ 
Hercules:  of  the  latter,  there  is  one  which  u  prn^ 
represent  (Suriopeia  or  Andromeda.  A  ig^'^  ^ 
also  distiniruislied.    It  is  asserted  iti  'he  'Zeml-Aff'J 
woik  of  unceiluin  antiquity,  and  .'i.sciibed,  frn)«*'^ 
Zoroaster  I  that  the  antient  Persians  divided ' 
into  twenty-eight  constellations,  or  house*  of  i^- 
•nd  also  mio  twelve  signs:  to  these  Itat  ^ 
names  which  correspond  to  those  at  present 
conatellaiiflm  in  that  region  of  the  heaveis.  ^"-^ 
clnater  called  the  Byadea  (in  Tannia)  iidcMiw** 
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with  pilt  horns.    The  division  of  the  zodiac  into  twenty-! 
KijrhtJuuar  mansions  j)ic\ailtJ  also  anions?  the  A;abian  ' 
astrunoinera  in  or  befoif  the  niiitli  century.    It  is  men-  I 
tioaed  by  AiiVas^n,  who  .states  {Elementa  Atiron.f  a.d, 
850)  that  llie  fust  was  called  Xartan,  and  that  it  com- 
iMneed  near  the  three  principal  stars  in  Aries. 
The  Hindu  lodiae,  wnieh  is  described  in  the  'Philoso- 

Shical  IVan.sactions '  for  1772,  consists  of  twelve  ficiues 
ispoced  on  the  four  sides  of  a  square.  In  litis  the  place 
of  Gemini  is  occupied  by  a  figure  of  a  man  apparently 
with  a  shield  on  each  aim;  Vir^O  ia  represented  by  a 
female  fif^re  naked  and  seated ;  I^bra  it  represented  by  a 
pair  of  scales  similar  to  those  in  common  u»c  nt  present; 
and  in  place  of  Capricornus  are  fi^iires  of  a  ran)  and  a 
fish,  which  are  close  toifether.  hut  do  not,  a.s  in  I  he  mo- 
dem sphere,  constitute  one  body.  A  <;1obular  vessel  re- 
resentji  Aquarius ;  and  for  Pisces,  one  fish  only  is  de- 
neated.  The  figure  in  th«  place  of  Scorpio  cannot  be 
made  out.  TMm  remarkable  monument  was  diseoverad  in 
the  ceiling  of  a  choi'.Ifry  or  pagoda  af  Verclapettah,  in 
Maduia;  and  the  separalson  of  the  fijjures  iti  ("apricornus 
seems  to  indicate  that  it  is  of  i^rcat  antiquit}',  as  it  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  that  such  a  disposition  preceded  in 
order  of  time  that  of  a  union  of  the  two  bodies  in  one. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Asiatic  Researches'  there 
is  given,  by  Sir  Wiltlam  Jones,  a  paper  containing  a  de- 
scnjitjon,  from  the  Sanscrit  of  Sripeti,  of  an  antient  zodiac, 
which  is  divided  into  twelve  parts,  each  of  30  degrees  cor- 
responding to  the  modern  siirns.  The  ram,  the  bull,  the 
crab,  the  lion,  and  the  scorpion  are  said  to  have  the  figures 
of  those  animals,  and  in  the  plate  which  accompanies  the 
memoir  the  entire  figure  of  the  bull  is  given:  the  twins 
consist  of  a  male  and  a  female  figure,  and  in  the  descrip- 
tion, the  woman  is  said  to  play  on  a  musical  instrument, 
while  the  man  holds  a  club,  but  the  tis;ure»  are  not  so  re- 
presented in  the  plate.  Virgo  is  represented  by  a  woman 
in  a  boat :  in  one  band  she  holds  a  lamp^  and  in  the  other 
a  blade  of  oom.  Libra  is  represented  ^  sealea,  which  are 
held  by  a  man  who  appears  to  be  plaeini;  a  weight  in  one 
of  them.  Sagittarius  is  the  tigure  of  an  archer,  whose  leers 
ire  like  those  of  a  horse.  Ca{)ricornus  is  the  figure  of  a 
nuelle.  Aquarius  is  represented  by  a  man  pounng  water 
soni  a  vessel  which  he  carries  on  his  shoulders;  and 
astljr,  Piacea  eoimata  of  two  fishes,  the  head  of  one  being 
mmed  towmrds  the  tail  of  the  other.  The  fodiao  is  idso 
lividcd  into  twrnty-<cven  parts,  constituting;  the  mansions 
)f  the  moon:  these  are  not  represented  in  the  plate,  but 
hen-  names,  as  well  as  those  of  the  twelve  sig||%  eregiveo. 
The  age  in  which  Sripeti  lived  is  unknown. 

The  zodiacs  of  India  and  of  antient  Penia  may  be  pre< 
nmcd  to  have  been  originally  the  aame  aa  tlut  of  the 
3i«e«B  or  Egyptians ;  for  although  all  of  them  differ  from 
me  another  m  the  details,  the  points  of  coincidence  are 
oo  numerous  to  be  accidental,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
he  course  of  time  the  primitive  sphere  was  altered  j'n  the 
ountries  eaalward  of  Egypt  and  Chaldsea,  as  it  was  by  the 
leople  of  Europe.  On  the  subject  of  the  Indian  zodiac 
he  reader  may  consult  Bohlen,  *Das  Alte  Indico^'  YOL  iL, 
252,  &c.,  and  the  references  in  the  notes. 
The  reprcM'ntations  of  the  heavens  which  have  been 
jund  among  the  people  of  northern  India,  China,  and 
'•.pan  correspond  to  those  which  were  in  use  in  the  western 
wta  of  Asia,  in  the  todiae  being  divided  into  tweliw  parts, 
•hieh  are  called  mansions  of  the  am,  and  also  intotwenty- 
ight  parts;  but,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Jesuit 
lissionaries,  the  Chinese  at  one  time  gave  to  these  the 
amcs  of  the  seven  planets,  each  of  which  was  rt  prated 
lur  times.  In  the  antient  Chinese  histories  mention  is 
•qaently  made  of  mneUnca  exhibiting  the  apparent 
lOTCmentaof  tlie  heaveos;  uid  Pdie  Mailla  has  given  a 
late  representing  a  sphere  which  is  supposed,  though 
ithotit  Hufficient  reason,  to  have  been  executed  at>out  the 
far  2285  hc.  From  those  histories  it  appears  that  the 
tiinese  were,  at  a  time  Ions,'  sub-equent  to  the  com- 
enoement  of  the  Christian  sera,  instructed  in  astronomy 
f  a  people  from  the  west ;  and  it  is  therefore  probable 
lat  they  thus  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  method  fol- 
vred  by  the  Persians  and  Arabians  in  the  division  of  the 
ciiac.  A  table  of  the  twenty-eight  constellations  into 
tuch  the  Chinese  have  divided  the  zodiac,  with  their 
unea  and  the  extent  which  each  occupies,  is  given  in  ] 
elsunbre's  '  Hiiloire  de  I'Astronomie '  (torn,  i.,  p.  380), 
MB  tlM  wvfk  «r  Mra  Soociek  eatitM  *OI»emtioH 


Mathfmatiques,  Astronomiques,'  &c.,  1729 ;  and  it  is  stated 
that  the  first,  which  is  named /*»,  commenced,  in  HjKJ,  with 
the  fourth  degree  of  Aries.  Delambre  has  also  g<ven  a 
table  of  the  twelve  constellations;  and  from  the  records  of 
the  eclipses  which  the  Chinese  have  observed,  it  is  evident 
that  the  place  of  the  sun  has  always  been  referred  by  that 
people  to  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  From  a  very' early 
period  they  mad  ?  their  year  commence  when  the  sun  is 
near  the  winter  solstice,  and  they  designated  that  part  of 
the  zodiac  the  resurrection  of  the  spring,  or  of  the  year. 
The  rat,  the  bull,  the  leopard,  the  hare,  the  dragun,  tlie 
serpent,  the  horse,  the  slieep,  the  ape,  the  ben,  the  dog, 
and  the  hog  are  names  sujipo^ed  to  be  given,  both  in 
China  and  Japan,  to  the  zodiacal  Mtrns;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  are  applied  to  thi-  twelve  years  of  a 
cycle  which  is  frequently  used  in  the  Kast,  or  to  the  twelve 
hours  into  which,  in  those  countries,  the  day  is  divided. 

The  extrai-zodiacal  stars  are  distributed  in  cooatellationa, 
which  are  distinguished  in  general  by  the  names  of  the 
emperor  and  his  ministers  or  courtiers;  but  that  which  in 
Europe  is  designated  Ursa  Major  is  reprcM  nled  by  a  ves>el 
for  measuring  corn  ;  the  four  stars  of  the  quadrilateral 
figure  forming  the  body  and  the  others  the  handle.  Biot 
relates,  from  information  communicated  by  M.  Remusat, 
that  in  the  Chinese  sphere  the  constellation  which  corre- 
sponds to  Orion  is  designated  by  a  name  signifying  a 
conqueror. 

Tliat  a  few  coincidences  should  exist  among  the  names 
given  by  difi^erent  people  to  the  groups  of  stars  in  the 
heavens  may  tie  conceived  without  auppming  that  any  of 
the  people  borrowed  from  one  another:  it  may  theretoro 
be  considered  as  purely  accidental  tliat  (he  Iroquois  called 
the  stars  of  Ursa  Major  by  a  name  which  in  their  lan- 
guage signifies  a  bear  (  Lafitteau,  Mixurt  des  Suuvagen, 
torn,  ii.),  and  that  the  people  living  about  the  Amazon 
designated  the  stars  in  the  head  of  Taurus  by  a  word  signi- 
fying a  bull  (Condamine,  Mimoiret  de  I'dcadhnie  det 
BeimcMy  174B).  But  it  ia  remarkable,  and  may  be  de- 
diiced  as  a  proof,  among  many  Others,  of  the  descent  of 
the  antient  Mexicans  liom  the  people  of  Asia,  that  the 
turiner'shmild  have  executed  sculptured  represtiilaf ions  of 
their  calendar,  and  placed  them  as  ornamental  objects  in 
their  religious  edifices.  It  has  been  Mcertained  that  the 
Toltecana  and  Azteks  made  the  venr  oonatat  of  eighteen 
months  of  twenty  days  eaeh,  to  whfeh  they  added  five  oom> 
plementary  days,  introducing  a  period  of  thirteen  days  at 
the  end  of  fifty-two  years  in  order  to  corapiete  the  cycle  : 
and  this  division  of  the  year  is  represented  in  a  chronolo- 
gical table  executed  by  the  latter  people.  (Carreii,  Gjro 
del  Afundo.)  Among  the  ndna  of  Palenka  have  been 
found  sculptured  figurea  of  aerpents,  which  have  bean 
thought  to  indicate  the  existenee  of  the  Ophite  vrenhipin 
that  part  of  the  country,  the  seat  of  the  Toltecans;  and  at 
the  same  place  has  been  found  apiece  of  sculpture,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  planisphere,  on  wnich  are  eighteen  com- 
partments representing  months,  which  are  disposed  three 
together  in  tne  interior  of  a  ring  ornamented  with  hiero- 
glyphic«I  figures.  In  1790  there  was  diaeovered,  in  the 
city  of  Mexico,  among  the  foundations  of  the  temple  of 
Mexilili,  a  block  of  |>orphyry,  on  which  are  described 
symbolical  figures,  apparently  constituting  a  planisphere 
or  n  ehRNwIogieal  table,  in  which  the  several  days  of  the 
year  aM  diattngaished  by  particular  namea  and  objects, 
and  a  flew  of  them  we  itated  to  eonrespond  nearly  to  the 
signs  on  the  Chineee  planispheres.  M.  de  Humf'oldt  re- 
marks (Hrsmrrher,  &c.)  that  the  name  of  the  hrst  day  is 
also  the  name  nf  water,  and  that  the  symbol  of  the  day 
consi».ts  of  tinduiatmi;  lines  resembling  those  which  indi- 
cate Amiarius  in  the  Greek  and  Egypnsa  lOdlaca, 

ZODIACAL  LIGHT,  a  luminoua  appaawnet  ieen  at 
certain  timea  after  sunrise  and  befbre  sunset,  fVon  whieh 
it  is  inferred  that  there  is  a  slight  degree  of  nebulosity 
about  the  sun,  if  indeed  it  do  not  arise  fioni  the  denser 
parts  of  that  medium  which  [Comkt]  in  more  than  conjec- 
tured to  occupy  the  spaces  in  which  the  bodies  of  our 
system  move. 

A  few  months  ago.  when  the  comet  of  this  year  (March, 
1943)  was  visible  in  lower  latitudes,  its  tail  only  appearing 
except  for  a  very  short  time)  above  the  horizon  in  Eng- 
land, some  jjersons  contended  that  this  tail  was  only  the 
zodiacal  light.  This  produced  a  letter  from  Sir  John 
Herschel  to  the  *  Timea '  newspracr,  in  which  a  descnp 
tUmef  that  light  «m  given.  We kmbellBra  ezpteMed 
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wr  opinion  thftt  celestial  phtnomcna  "-hotild  be  il(->cribpd  I 
in  Ihe  WonLi  of  those  who  arc  obst  rviMs  Ihemselves.  We 
therefore  subjoin  the  foUowinc  extract  from  the  letter  in 
question: — 'The  zodiacal  light,  a»  its  name  imports,  in- 
variably appears  in  the  zodiac,  or,  to  speak  more  precisely, 
in  tlw  pUw«  of  the  sun's  equator,  whteh  ia  7*  iDclined  to 
the  Mttne.  md  which  plane,  seen  fNnn  the  eon.  inteiMOlt 
the  ecliptic  in  longitude  7K°  and  25^".  or  so  much  in  ad- 
vance of  the  equinoxial  points.  In  consequence  it  is  seen 
to  the  best  advantatrc  at.  or  a  little  after,  the  ociuinoxis, 
after  sun-set  at  the  spring,  and  befofe  sunrise  at  the  autum- 
nal equinox,  not  onlj  beeww  tbc  dlraetion  of  its  apparent 
mxis  lies  at  those  timet  more  neerty  peipendieuler  to  the 
horiion,  but  also  becwMe  at  those  epod»  «*  we  epproaeh- 
ing  the  aitiiatioii  when  it  ie  aacn  OMHt  tampmiy  in 
section. 

•At  the  vernitl  ofjuinox  tlu-  appearance  of  the  zodiacal 
light  is  that  ol  a  pretty  broad  pyramidal,  or  rather  lenti- 
cular, body  of  light,  which  begins  to  be  viitible  as  soon  as 
the  twilight  deaye.  It  ia  very  bright  at  its  lower  or 
broader  pait  Mar  the  lioirixon,  and  (if  there  be  broken 
clouds  about)  often  ^pears  like  the  glow  of  a  distant  con- 
flagration, or  of  the  nstng  moon,  only  lew  red  ;  giving  rise, 
in  short,  to  amnrphou-*  masses  of  light,  such  as  have  been 
noticed  by  une  ol'  your  correspondents  as  possibly  apper- 
taining to  the  comet.    At  higher  altitudes  its  Hgnt  fades 

Radually,  and  ia  seldom  traceable  mueh  Iwjfond  the 
dides,  which  it  wuany  however  attmne  and  involves ; 
and  (what  is  most  to  my  present  purpose')  its  axis  at  the 
vernal  eqtiinox  is  alwa\-s  inclined  (to  the  northward  of 
the  eqvmtor  at  an  antrfe  of  between  GO' and  70*  to  the 
horizon;  and  it  is  mo!>t  lummous  at  its  base,  resting  on  the 
horizon,  where  also  it  is  broadest,  occupying,  in  fact,  an 
angular  breadth  of  somewhere  about  10"  or  12*  in  ordinaiy 
dear  weather/ 

ZOEA.  (BnAKCBioroiu,  p.  838.1 

ZOEGA,  GEOUG.  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  a 
Lutheran  clergyman  of  Jutland,  saul  to  have  been  of 
Italian  descent,  and  was  bom  2f5th  7")feeniber,  1755,  at  the 
village  of  Dahlen  in  the  county  of  Schackenburg  and  the 
diocese  of  Ripen,  where  his' father  was  then  minister, 
although  be  eoon  after  removed  to  the  periah  of  Moegel- 
tmdem,  near  the  town  of  Toodem  in  the  tame  eounty. 
Afterlmviw  been  carefvdly  ediicated  at  home,  under  the 
eye  of  his  (ather,  Zoega  was  sent,  ill  1772.  to  the  gym- 
nasium of  Altona,  whence  the  next  year  lie  proceeded  to 
the  university  of  Giittingeo.  On  fini-shing  his  academic 
course,  in  1776,  he  set  owonatour  through  Germany  and 
Switserland,  which  be  waa  eveatnaliy  led  to  extend  to 
Italy,  and  he  did  net  trelnra  to  Me  mdive  eoontry  till  he 
had  visited  both  Venice  and  Rome.  He  then  passed  a 
winter  at  the  university  of  Leipzig;;  after  returning  home 
from  which  he  sjMjnt  some  time  in  the  office  of  a  brother 
of  his  father,  who  held  a  post  under  the  government  at 
Copenhagen :  but  at  last,  in  October.  1778,  he  accepted 
the  wtuation  of  a  Aunily  tutor  in  the  little  town  of  JCieite- 
minde,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  ide  of  FBnen.  After  a 
few  months  however  he  was  offered  the  appointment  of  tra- 
velling tutor  to  a  young  gentleman  who  proposed  to  make 
the  tour  of  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  England  ;  this 
scheme  exactly  suited  the  taste  of  Zoega,  who  was  already 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  fine  arts.  After  a  year's  resi- 
dence with  his  pupil  at  Gtittingen,  where  he  renewed  his 
inlimMgr  with  his  old  profeasor  Heyne,  with  whom  he  had 
been  alwap  a  fkvourite,  they  set  out  together  in  March, 
1780»  and  after  having  visitra  Caaael  and  Frankfort,  and 
traversed  Hesse,  the  Palatinate,  Suabia,  and  Ha\aria,  went 
down  the  Danube  to  Vienna,  and  thence  crossed  the  Tyrol 
and  Carinthia  to  Venice,  whence  they  proceeded  through 
Jjombardy  and  Tuscany  to  Rome,  and  from  Rome  to 
Nmlca.  Ketuming  to  Rome,  they  spent  two  months  more 
in  ttiat  city ;  and  Uien,  in  Mav,  I78I,  were  about  to  take 
their  departure,  by  the  way  of  Milan  andl^rin,  for  France, 
when  an  unexpected  death  suddenly  recalled  them  to  Den- 
mark. Soon  at>pr  his  return  home  Zoega  was  introduced 
to  the  Danish  iTiin;^ter  (iiildberg,  who,  struck  with  his 
merit,  appointed  him  to  make  a  numismatic  tour  at  the 
charge  of  the  king  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Upon  this  en- 
terpnse  he  set  out  in  April,  1782;  and  after  ipending  «x 
months  in  tiie  Imperial  Museum  at  Vienna,  he  arrived  ooee 
more  at  Rome,  :n  .lanuary,  1781.  From  this  date  Italy, 
•nd  chiefly  Rome,  continued,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 


I  visit  which  he  made  to  Paris  in  17^,  fo  be  the  rcsideoee 
of  Zoi'ga  to  the  end  of  his  life.    The  .-ndilen  death  of  his 
patron  Guldberg,  the  news  of  which  reached  him  u  hilc  hf 
was  at  Paris,  in  May.  1784,  reduced  him  for  a  tune  to 
great  straits;  and  hu  difficulties  were  made  the  more 
serious  \3j  his  having  some  time  before  both  daadHtiarir 
married  a  young  Italian  lady,  Maria  Fietmeeioli,  the  1nsd> 
tiful  but  penniless  daughter  of  a  painter,  and  Ijecomea 
convert  to  popery.    He  had  however  on  tlie  introduction 
of  tiie  Avustrian  papal  nuncio Garam pi,  whose  aefjiiaintsnce 
he  had  made  at  Vienna,  been  received  with  distinguished 
favour  by  the  celebrated  Stefano  Borgia,  then  secretary  to 
the  Propaganda  College,  afterwards  cardinal ;  and  he  soon, 
throagh  Uorgia's  interest,  received  from  the  pope  the  sp.  i 
pointment  of  interpreter  of  modem  languages  to  the  Pro-  i 
paganda  Cdlege.   He  now  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  | 
a  critical  catalogue  of  the  series  of  Egyptian  coins  stnick 
by  the  Roman  emperors,  mostly  as  contained  in  the  rich 
museum  of  Ikirgia  at  Velletri,  which  was  at  last  published 
in  4to.  at  Rome,  in  1787,  with  the  title  of '  Numi  i&cyptu 
Imperatorii  prolhuites  in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitris,  adjedii 
prcterea  qnotquot  reliqua  hujus  claaais  numismals  ex 
variis  museia  atque  libns  coihgere  obtigit.*    Thi!>  work 
attracted  great  attention,  and  soon  made  the  lume  (d 
Zoega  known  throughout  Europe.     It  was  loUowed  hy 
his  greatest  work,  his  treatise  on  Obelisks,  prepared  at  the 
desire  of  Pope  Pius  VI.,  and  the  printing  of  which,  afler  i*. 
had  been  going  on  for  five  years,  waa  at  last  eoapletcd  in 
1797.    But  after  the  labouM  and  anxieties  of  so  nuif 
years,  which  pressed  the  more  heavily  upon  Zoega  inss-  r 
much  as  he  had  to  rontend  at  the  same  time  with  many 
other  distractions  and  vexations,  straitened  circumManc**,  ' 
frequent  attacks  of  illness,  tlie  stiil  worse  health  of  hii  i 
wife,  and  the  death  of  many  of  his  children,  eight  of  ebom, 
out  of  eleven,  he  is  stated  to  have  loat  in  eignteen  yesn,  j 
the  publieation  of  the  work  was  for  a  time  prevoM 
bv  the  hurricane  of  the  Aeneh  revolution,  which  M 
airrndy  swept  the  north  of  Italy,  and  in  the  beginniof  i 
of  17'jH  enveloped  Rome,  throwing  down  or  scalterinj;  J 
pope  and  cardinals,  wrestinc  from  the  libraries  sml  tni- 
seums  many  of  their  most  precious  treasures,  threaten- 
ing in  shmt  to  break  up  the  whole  system  of  tilings  ia 
which  the  great  arehmologist  lived  and  moved  and  bid 
his  being.     At  fliflt  Zo^  thought  of  taking  flight, 
as  his  patron  Cardinal  Borgia  had  done  ;  but,  mainly,  it  u  | 

Firobable,  from  irresolution,  he  leniained  till  the  French  1 
iberatini;  army,  as  it  called  itself,  made  its  entry;  ind 
then,  C4iu^hl  for  the  moment  by  the  prevailing  contagion, 
he  joined  in  hailing  what  seemed  to  his  excited  iltoagias^ 
tion,  and  that  of  manv  others,  tlic  rcaaiieGtion  of  old  Rih 
man  ftcedom.  But  tms  etfthuriasm  did  not  Isit  long; 
after  a  few  months  he  is  found  in  his  leUus  expressing  hu  ' 
repentant  regret  for  having  ever  for  an  instant  approached 
what  he  calls  the  ])opular  volcano.    Meanwhile  he  had  ^ 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  newly  established  Ro-  i 
man  National  Institute,  with  Ihe  other  most  emineol 
of  tlie  Italian  men  of  letters;  and  be  afterwards  read 
several  learned  disoomes  befwe  this  body.  At  Isd,  ia 
1R0O,  after  the  return  of  his  friend  Caniinal  Borgia  MtS 
the  new  pope,  Pius  VII.,  the  treatise  on  Obelisks  appesnd 
ill  a  inagnihceiit  Iblio  volume,  bearing  the  dale  ol  17W. 
and  the  title  of  '  I)e  Origine  et  Usu  Obeliscorum;  ad  Pimi  | 
Sextum  Pontificem  Maximum,  auctore  Georgio  Zoega.'  I 
A  thouaand  copies  were  printed.  This  may  prabsbly  bt  ' 
considered  ss  the  earliest  modem  work  upon  the  iuIvmA 
of  Egyptian  antiquitiea  which  still  retains  any  value,  and 
as  the  proper  foundation  and  commencement  of  all  the 
sound  investigation  which  that  department  of  archicolncjr 
has  yet  received.    Zoei^a  now,  broken  down  by  infirmilieJ. 
though  as  yet  only  in  his  Ibrty-fifth  year,  and  having 
secured  no  provision  for  his  family,  began  to  turn  his  eyes 
to  his  native  country ;  and  with  his  great  reputation  hs 
found  little  difficulty  iif  obtaining  from  the  king  of  Den* 
mark  an  appointment  to  a  professorship  in  the  university  i 
of  Kiel.    This  arrangement  was  made  in  the  tteginninu  of 
1802 ;  but  in  fact  he  could  not  bring  himselt  to  leave 
Rome,  and  at  last,  in  1804,  after  he  had  repeatedly 
obtained  leave  to  poatpone  hia  departure  on  various 

Sounds,  he  was  permitted  to  remain  where  he  was,  with 
e  title  of  profeiior  «mI  the  auM  advantaiei  which  he 
would  have  had  at  Kiel,  retainhif  at  the  eame  time  tb> 
appointment  of  atrrnt  to  his  Danish  majesty,  which  he  Ind 
held  for  some  yean  ^fast.   His  salary  alto^tlher  k  ttsM 
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to  hm  amounted  to  900  crowns ;  but  then  it  ^vas  paid  in 
flper,  tod  the  Danish  paper-money  at  this  time,  and  still 
aOfe  at  a  later  date,  waa  much  depreciated.  Zoii^a's  next 
work  was  a  catalogue  of  the  Coptic  MSS.  in  the  libianr  of 

Cardinal  Bor^^ia:  '  Catalogus  Cbdicum  Copticoruin  Mann 

SL  riptonim  (|ui  in  Museo  Borgiano  Velitns  .-xdsi-i  vantur ; 
aiicloicGforgio  Zoiiga,  Dano,  Kqutfe  Auruto  urdiiiis  Dano- 
broLjii  i.  I'ol.,  Koma»,  Typis  Sacis"  ContrrL-i^atioiiis  de  Pro- 
paganda Fide."  The  whole  of  this  \^ork.  with  the  excep- 
tion only  of  three  pages  of  corrigenda,  was  printed  in  1800, 
but  the  sudden  death  of  Cardinal  Bocgia,  which  took  place 
at  Lyon  in  the  end  of  1804.  and  the  cmbarraannent  into 
which  Zoc^a  was  thrown  bv  that  event,  which  inTolvcd 
him  in  a  law-suit  with  the  lieire  of  the  caidinal  and  tlie 
Propaganda  College  about  the  i'Xj)cn>e.s  of  carniiiEr  the 
book  through  the  press,  prevented  it  from  being  pubiished 
till  1810,  after  his  decease,  when  the  case  was  decided  in 
(iivoiir  of  hie  children.  Meanwhile  he  had  commenced,  in 
conjiir.cfion  with  Piraneri  and  the  engraw  FiroH.  an 

accminf  nflhc  an'imie  bas-reliefs  existing  at  Rome  -  '  Bas- 
hiiilievi  Anticiii  di  Roma,"  the  first  4lo.  volume  of  whidi, 
published  in  niimbcnii,  was  compleUd  in  May,  IHOH :  a 
second  volume  was  carried  on  for  some  numbers  by  Zoega. 
without  the  assistance  of  Piranesi,  but  was  leH  unfinished 
at  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  February. 
1809.  Eight  days  after  hn  death  the  announcement  was 
n-CL-ived  by  his  rami!)'  of  hi-i  having  been  appointed  by  the 
king  of  Dciiinaik  a  kmsrht  of  the  order  of  Dannebrog.  A 
German  translation  of  his  la^t  work,  in  two  vols,  small 
folio  (one  of  letter-press,  one  of  piatesj,  was  publishe<l  at 
Giessen  in  1811-12,  by  F.  G.  Welcker,  then  professor  of 
Greek  in  the  univeraity  there,  with  the  title  of '  Die  Antiken 
Baa«re1iefe  von  Rom.  In  den  oriirinalkupferBtichen  von  To- 
inaso  Pirn!;  in  Umn.  mit  den  Erkliimngen  von  Gcorg  ZoSfstL 
Ui'bersi'zt,  luid  nut  Ammerkungen  begleitet,  von  F.  Gr. 
Wflcker,"  &c.  In  1817  Welckcf  publi>lied  an  8vo.  volume 
of  detached  dissertations  by  Zoega;  and  in  1H19  a  collec- 
tion of  his  Letteta,  ill  2  vols.,  in  German,  with  a  memoir 
of  his  Life.  Thne  is  a  very  lonr  notice  of  Zoega,  by  M. 
Guigniaut,  in  the  Biographie  Vnivertelle.,  vol.  Hi.,  pp. 
388-408,  from  which,  and  from  his  works,  the  facts  in  the 
preceding  abstract  have  been  taken.  The  work  on  '  Eg)'p- 
tiati  Atitiquitics'  in  the  '  Library  of  Entertaining  Know- 
ledge' contains  a  notice  of  the  contents  of  Zocca's  work 
on  Obelisks  and  his  labours  on  the  hieroglyphics.  Iki^idLs 
his  exact  and  extensive  learning  in  every  branch  of  archae- 
ology, including  Egyptian  as  well  as  Greek  and  Roman 
antiquities,  Zoega  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  for  hia 
sagacity  and  judgment,  the  purity  of  hia  taate.  and  the 
truth  with  which  he  had  seized  the  spirit  of  anlient  art. 

ZUFFANY,  JOHANN,  R.A..  a  veiT  disiiRtruislu-d 
painter  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eichtecnt li  c-cntuiy.  Ht> 
was  by  descent  a  Bonemian,  but  his  father,  who  was  an 
■rdiitcet;  had  settled  in  Germany.  Johann  Zotfany  was 
bom,  aoeoKUoK  to  Fionllo,  at  Rennaburg  in  Havana,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  atTrankfort  on  the  Main, 
in  173."^:  the  latter  probably  is  the  correct  account.  Young 
Zofi'anv  wa.s  sent  early  by  h:s  father  to  Italy,  where  he 
studied  .'.oine  years:  alter  hi.>  ri*ii:i)  to  {Germany  he  prac- 
tised some  time  as  an  historical  and  portrait  painter  at 
Cobtonsonthe  Rhine,  from  wliich  place  he  came  to  England 
a.  Um  yarn  before  the  foundatioo  of  the  Royal  Academy* 
Ibr  he  was  elected  one  of  ita  fint  members,  in  1788.  In 
England  Sir  .loshua  Reynolds  andOarrick  became  valuablo 
patrons  to  him,  and  his  first  pictures  which  attracted  notice 
in  I.x)ndon  were  a  portrait  of  the  Earl  of  Barrymore  and 
some  theatrical  portraits.  He  painted  Garrick  in  Sir  .lohn 
Bute,  and  as  Abel  Drogger  in  Ben  Jonson's  'Alchy- 
miat;'  Foote.  aa  Sturgeon*  in  the  'Mayor  of  Garret;' 
Weston  and  Fbote  in  Dr.  Last;  and  Qanick  in  the 
Farmer".s  Return,'  in  which  the  character  and  dniring 
are  very  pood  ;  tlie  colouring  is  le*.i  successful. 

In  1771  Zoffany  painted  the  royal  family  on  alarL't;  c  an- 
vas, to  the  number  of  ten  portraits,  which  has  been  scraped 
m  aie>20tinto  by  Earlom.  He  painted  likewiae  two  aepa- 
nta  portraits  of  George  III.  and  hia  oueen,  which  were 
•eraped  in  menotinto  by  Houston.  Shortly  after  this 
time  he  revisited  Italy,  and  took  a  recommendatioin  from 
George  III.  to  the  Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany  at  Florence, 
where  he  painted  an  interior  view  of  the  Florentine  picture- 
gallery,  which  wa«  purchased  by  George  111.  In  1774  he 
painted  a  clever  picture  of  the  *  Life-school '  of  the  Royal 
Aeadeanr*  in  whicti  tie  introduced  two  naked  modela  Had. 
F.  C,  No.  1780. 


thirty-six  portraits ;  it  has  been  engpraved  in  mezzotinto  by 
Earlom.  In  1781  or  1782  Zoffimy  went  to  the  East  Indies, 
and  lived  some  years  at  Lucknow,  where  he  met  with  the 
greatest  anoceasi  and  he  painted  three  of  his  best  works 
there,  all  of  which  have  been  well  engraved  in  mezzotinto 
by  Earlom.  One  is  the  Embassy  of  Hydtrbeck  to  Cal- 
cutta, who  was  s^-nt  by  the  Virier  of  Oiide  to  Lord  Coru- 
wallis  :  he  went  with  a  numerous  retinue  by  Patna  to 
Cah  utta:  the  picture  is  a  rich  display  of  Indian  costume, 
and  contains,  besides  about  100  figures,  several  elephants 
and  hofiea :  the  scene  is  placed  in  Patna.  The  oiheia  are 
an  Indian  Tiirer-Hunt ;  and,  as  a  companion  to  the  Em- 
baiy;)',  a  Cock-fijjhf,  at  which  there  arc  many  spectators. 

Zoffany  reluriu'd  to  London,  about  1791),  with  a  large 
fortune,  and  died  at  Kevv,  in  1810. 

(Fiorillo,  Geschichtff  der  Mahlcrey,  &c. ;  Pilkingtoni 
Dictionary  of  Paintert.) 

2Xy lh\M  (ZwiXoc),  a  Greek  rhetorician  and  grammarian, 
18  called  by  some  a  native  of  Ephesns  (Seholmst  ad  ttnm. 
Itind.,  V.  7\  thoneh  the  majority  of  anticnt!«  describe  him 
as  a  native  of  Amphipoli.s  on  the  Strymon.  whence  Hera- 
clides  Ponticus  calls  Imii  a  ITiracian.  (.'Klian,  fur.  Hut., 
xi.  10;  Suidas;  Heraclid.  Pont.,  Allegunaf  Homeric,  p. 
427.)  iElian  dcaeribes  Zoihis  as  a  pupil  of  Polycrates, 
who  wrote  an  aeeniation  of  Socrates,  and  seems  to  have 
lived  about  b.c.  890.  Vitruvius  {Praefat.,  lib.  vii.).  on  the 
other  hand,  makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Ptolemy  Pbil- 
adelphus,  n.t .  2H3-247.  Suidas  i«.  r. 'Avafi/ih  ^c)  stales 
that  Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus  v.a.s  a  pupil  of  Zoilun,  and 
we  know  that  this  Anaximenes  must  have  lived  shortly 
after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  These  different 
statements  of  the  age  at  which  Zoilus  lived  do  not  allow 
us  to  draw  atqr  more  definite  conclusion  than  that  he  must 
have  lived  during  the  period  thai  followed  the  death  of 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  that  is,  after  u.c.  :J3C,  lor  we  know 
that  he  wrote  a  history  whiib  came  do\vn  to  tlu"  death  of 
that  king.  Some  modern  scholars  have  had  recourse  to 
the  ususi  expedient  in  such  cases,  namely,  to  suppose  that 
there  were  two  pcraona  of  the  name  of  ZoUua—tne  one  a 
grammarian  who  attacked  Homer,  and  the  other  a  rhe- 
torician, though  a  careful  examination  of  the  passages  in 
which  Zoilus  is  mentioned  leaves  no  doubt  that  they  all 
refer  to  the  same  person.  We  have  thus  no  alternative 
except  to  suppose  that  some  of  the  antients  fixed  the 
dale  of  Zoilus  incorrectly.  From  Heraclides  Ponticus  it 
appears  that  Zoilus  was  orig^inaily  a  slave,  but  he  after- 
wards aoqoired  great  reputation  as  a  rhetorician.  He  waa 
notoriotta  Ibr  the  bitterness  and  severity  of  his  attacks, 
whence  he  was  nicknamed  '  the  rhetorical  dog '  (c^uv  pi;- 
rofiiin'c'.  He  attacked  Homer  for  introducinjr  labulous  and 
incredible  stories  in  his  poc-ms,  and  also  Plato  and  Iso- 
ciate>.  (Scholiast  ad  Horn.  Iliad.,  v.  7,  20,  Sec.  :  I.on;,'in;:s, 
De  Sublim.,  ix.  14 ;  Scholiast  ad  Plat.  Htpparch.,  p.  240 ; 
Tfrnoft.  Hal.,  Dmofth.,  8 ;  Iiaeiu,  20.)  For  this  reason 
his  name  appears  to  have  beeoiM  proverbial  for  a  de- 
tractor in  general.  (Ovid,  Rented.  Atnor.,  3C6.)  BntDio* 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  (f^/s/.  nd  Piirnj  .c.  1 ;  gives  him 
the  honourable  testimony  of  havinL:  attacked  no  one  ex- 
cept in  defence  of  what  lio  <  (in.>idered  the  truth,  and  he 
places  him  bv  the  side  of  An»totic  and  other  great  men. 
The  story  of  hia  iMvii^  been  ill-used  by  Ptolemy  Philadel- 

Shus  for  faavinff  oentured  Homer,  and  of  hia  miserable 
eath,  of  which  three  traditions  are  enomerated  by  Vitra- 
viiK.  is  probably  a  mere  fable  ;  and  the  acOOttnt  of  Suidas, 
l!>at  he  wa-s  killed  at  Olynipia  by  the  at^sembled  Greeks  lor 
his  hostility  towards  Homi-r,  deserves  just  as  little  credit. 
The  following  works  of  Zoilus  are  mentioned  by  Suidas 
and  others :  1,  a  work  in  nine  books  against  the  poetry  of 
Hmner  (Suidaa;  Dionys.  Hal.,  Itaeut/M);  2,  an  oration 
againrt Homer,  '¥6yoc  '0/i^pct>  (Suidas);  3,  an  historiral 
work  in  three  books.  bi  i,nnninf,'  with  the  thcogony  and 
ending  with  the  death  ot  Plnlip  ot  .Macedonia  (Suidas); 
4,  a  work  on  Ainphipolis  (Suidas);  5,  an  encomium  on  the 
inhabitants  of  Tencdos  (Strabo,  vi.,  p.  271) ;  and  6,  a  work 
on  the  figures  of  speech,  of  which  a  fragment  is  still  ex- 
tant (Phoebammon,  De  JPiguritt  p.  688,  ed.  Aldua;  eonp. 
Quintilian,  Ix.  1,  {  14). 

(Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Graee.,  i.,  p.  560,  Stc. ;  Wolf,  Pro- 
legom.  ad  Homer.,  p.  192;  Vossius,  De  Hitt.  Graecis,  p. 
130.  &c.,  ed.  Westerniann.) 

ZOLLIKOFER,  GEORG  JOACHIM,  one  of  the  great- 
est German  pulpit  orators  of  the  eighteenth  century,  waa 
I  bom  on  the  oth  of  Anguit,  1730,  at  St  Gallen  in  Switicr- 
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Und.  HU  early  education  was  conducted  by  his  father,  n  r 
distinguuhed  and  much  respected  law^-er  ;  1  ::tu : 
having  fur  some  tima  attended  the  pubhc  school  ot  hi* 
native  place,  youn*  ZolHlcorer  waa  sent  to  the  frymnama  of 
Frankfort  on  tlie  Main  and  of  Bremen.  When  he  had 
complettnl  lius  preparatory  coun.es.  he  went  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Ulreclif,  where  he  studied  chiefly  theolocy,  l)ut 
devuted  also  much  time  to  the  &tudy  of  the  antieiits,  of 

Shiloiophy,  and  btltoa-ltttrcii.  Soon  after  his  return  to 
wUttrJaad,  he  WM  •ppointed,  in  17M,  pastor  at  Murten 
in  the  Pay*  de  Vaud,  but  he  did  not  remain  there  ^ong. 
Alter  havinsj  svicces>i\'cly  been  removed  to  Monstein  and 
Isenburflf,  he  wa.^  inviti<l,  in  17-">H.  to  ttie  office  of  pti.-lor  of  I 
the  He  form  Cii  < 'al'.  u/.^^lic  >  coiii^retration  at  Lt-ip/ii;.  I;i 
this  place  ht  continued  until  ins  (ieiith,  on  the  of  Ja- 
nuary, 17W,  adthough  several  very  honourable  ofl'eis  were 
made  to  him.  Ilia  position  at  Leipiig  waa  particularly 
&vourable,  for  his  eongreeation  waa  one  of  the  most  en- 

lightene^l  in  Germany,  anJ  his  iiiterconri;e  witli  tlie  <!istin- 
^i»hed  professors  of  the  uiu\ersit\  linvl  a  trrt-at  iiitlueiiee 
on  the  development  of  Ills  talent  as  a  pulpit  orator,  lie 
also  exerted  a  very  beneficial  influence  not  only  upon  his 
congregation,  but  upon  the  young  theologiana  of  Leipzi;;. 
to  whom  his  uprisht  and  pious  conduct  was  a  model  of 
what  a  pastor  should  be.  His  knowledge,  thuutrh  very  ex- 
ten.sive,  was  not  always  profourui.  and  he  attached  a  higher 
value  to  the  practical  part  of  religion  than  to  learninir  and 
theolo£;ical  speculation.  He  tau|irht  his  flock  l>y  word  and 
example  the  practical  influence  which  Christianity  should 
have  upon  tneir  conduct.  His  method  of  preaching  whs 
always  calm  and  dignified,  impressive  and  convincing 
without  beine  rhetorical.  Although  his  sermons  were  not 
exactly  what  we  call  jmpular,  they  were  always  clear  and  ' 
lucid,  and  won  their  way  to  the  heart  through  the  under- 
standing. He  counteracted  the  prevailing  prejudices  and 
evils  of  the  time,  and  endeavoured  to  conect  the  vulgar 
notions  of  morality,  and  to  enlighten  his  audience  in  the 
tine  sense  of  the  word.  What  rendered  his  influepee  as  n 
teai  her  the  more  efficacious  was.  the  fact  that  his  own  life 
wa>  a  perl'ect  exemplar  of  what  he  taught.  As  regards  his 
docttinal  views,  he  did  not  lusiiate  to  attack  the  cuniinon 
opinions  where  he  thought  them  inruiii[iatii>!c  with  reason 
and  good  senac:  and.  althouKh  he  w«s  not  a  neologian, 
yet  nc  differed  in  aevera)  points  flrom  the  common  Cal- 
vinistic  views.  The  best  of  his  sermons,  amctinline  to 
about  '2iiO,  were  published  and  leeeived  with  irreal  lavour, 
and  they  are  still  much  read  in  Germany.  Zoilikofci  huu-  j 
self  published  several  collections  of  them  :  one  at  Leipzig,  [ 
In  1765i-7l,  in  3  vols.  Kvo. ;  a  second  in  1784.  2  vols.  8vo., 
teprintcd  in  1780  and  17D5 ;  and  a  third  in  l7S7t  Svo.,  ot 
wnich  a  third  edition  appeared  in  1789.  After  his  death 
a  c()l!e;  ^iiiri  of  tiii]iiil)li-,[n_'(l  >iernions  was  edited  by  F.  von  j 
Blankeiiburc.  1-cipzii:.  ITSS-Hl),  in  7  vols.  Kvo..  to  wliich  | 
two  more  volumes  were  added  by  .1.  G.  Marezoll,  Leipzig, 
1804.  Hvo.  About  the  same  time  there  appeared  a  com- 
plete collection  of  all  Zollikofer's  aennooa,in  16  vols.  Rvo., 
Leipii|u  1789-180^  Besides  theae  wimanat  he  published : 
—1,  a  new  Hymn-book  for  the  use  of  the  Reformed 
Churches  ( Leipzig.  17G(j,  flvo.^  ;  «ome  of  tlie  hymns  are  of 
his  own  composition,  and  the  irreat  popnlaiUy  of  tliem 
is  manifest  from  an  eighth  edition  beini:  |<ublished  in 
1789,  8vo.  2.  '  Abhandlung  iiber  die  ErziehunK.'  Leipzig, 
1783. 8vo.  3.  'Aqreden  und  Gcbete  zum  Gebrauch  bei 
dem  gemeinschaflliehen  und  auch  dem  hiioalichen  Gottes- 
dienste.'  Leipzig,  1777,  8vo.,  reprinted  in  1785.  4,  'An- 
dachtsiibuntfen  und  Gebete  zum  Privatgebrauch  fiir  naeh- 
denkende  und  gut>;e»innte  Christen,'  I..eipzig.  1783,  2  vols. 
8vo.  A  third  and  fourth  volumes  appeared  after  his  death, 
in  1792  and  1793,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  two  last  vo- 
lumea  in  1802,  &c.  Zollikofer  also  translated  several 
works  from  the  French  and  English,  with  which  laniruaees 
he  was  thoroughly  conversant.  rVom  the  Rnfrlish  he  trans- 
lated P.  Brydiiju'>  'Travels  in  Sicily  and  Malta,"  of  which 
a  third  edition  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1783  Zoliikofer's 
sermons  wera  ttsMlttad  into  BOgUah  bjr  Willinm  Todce, 
10  vols.  Bvo. . 

(C.  Oarve,  Ueber  dm  Cktatieler  AH^Aq^f,  Leipzig, 
1788.  Rvo.;  Jurdens,  Len'kon  Veuitektr  DiehUr  und 

Prosaistrn,  v.,  pp.  6G3-690.) 

ZOMBOH.  an  imperial  free  town,  in  the  county  of 
Baes  in  Hungary,  is  situated  in  4ij"  45'  N.  lat.  and  j 
ly*  12'  E.  long.,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  Uacue  from  I 
the  Danube,  and  23  milea  finm  llI«(ia-Thet«9siapopol,  | 


in  a  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Francis  Canal.  It  con- 
tains 3WK)  houses  (must  of  them  low  and  coxer.  U  viuh 
thatch),  and  22,1.00  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  12.(JUU  art 
achismatic  Greeks  and  the  remainder  Roman  Cat holica. 

The  latter  fiave  a  huire  chuKb,  once  belonging  to  the 
Franciscans,  and  civen  to  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the  lat» 
emperor  Francis  I.  n>e  Greeks  have  two  churches  and  s 
chapel.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  chiirche*. 
the  very  handsome  county-hall,  which  was  completed  m 
1804.  and  where  tlie  eslatea  of  the  county  assemble,  the 
town-hall,  likewise  a  handsome  building,  the  barrack*,  and 
a  lar^e  quadrangle  t)(  builirinsr*.  coniaininp  the  offices  ot 
royal  conlmi>^ion  for  the  manau'ement  ol  the  affair*  of  the 
ciown  in  the  county.  'Iheie  aie  co(Hi  H<^'niaii  <  afhfilic 
schools,  and  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters  lor  the  »«.hj>- 
matic  Greeks  and  lllyiians.  There  are  many  nobler  resi- 
dent in  the  town.  A  great  number  ot  the  inhabitanu 
follow  varioiia  mechanical  profosaiona.  The  trade  of  lh* 
town  is  very  tricat.  chit  fly  in  corn  and  cattle.  This  trade 
is  pieally  lacililated  by  the  Francist  anal,  which  unites  tht 
Danube  and  the  Theiss.  and  is  nearly  71'  miles  in  leni;th. 
it  was  opened  in  May,  18U2.  This  canal  shorterui  the  di»- 
tance  between  the  I>anube  and  the  Theiss  by  230  milei^ 
The  Call  is  27  feet,  which  is  distributed  among  five  locka. 

(.T.  C.  von  Thiele,  Da$  Kinigreich  Vngarn:  Betekni- 
bung  der  K'6nignidt$  Ungwm,  OroslMH,  una  SbroMini, 
anonymous.) 

ZO'NARAS,  JOANNES  ('Iokii  i  ^c  /.'■'vnpSc  :.  a  Greek 
historian  and  theulo(;ian  of  the  twelfth  century  ol  the 
Christian  sera.  He  was  a  native  of  Constai  tinople*  and 
lived  in  the  reien  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Comnenua.  He 
was  at  first  invested  with  the  high  office  of  praefect  of  tbt 
em])eror's  body-cuards  and  tliat  o!  prut' asec: eti»  tcv- 
roflor/rp^nc  1,  but  be  alterwards  entered  a  niona>t«r>. 
During  this  latit  period  of  his  hfe,  which  tails  in  the  rinr. 
of  Joannes  Comnenus,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literary  pniauits,  and  produced  several  great  works,  peitiy 
historical  and  partly  theolotrical.  He  is  said  to  liave  diNi 
on  Mount  Athos,  at  the  nee  of  H8.  He  is  spoken  of  by 
hi-.  I  nnlrmjiunu ies,  as  wi  ll  as  by  subsequent  writers,  i 
teiiDs  ot  the  highest  praise,  both  as  a  man  and  a  philoso- 
pher. We  subjoin  a  list  of  those  of  his  works  which  bate 
i>een  printed,  and  begin  with  the  most  importnnt:— 
I,  xpovutiv.  or  annala  from  the  ereHion  of  the  world  dowa 
to  the  ib  aib  of  .Mexius  Comnenus,  in  a.d.  1118,  at  whitk 
point  Ai  ominatiis  Nit  elas  lakes  u])  the  history.  Tbi* 
woi  k  is  divided  into  two  trreat  ]>ar1s.  am!  sisbdiv  idt-ii  i 
eii;hteen  books.  It  is  a  compilation  from  the  earlier  Gie^:; 
historians,  whose  statements  are  sometimes  only  transcribed 
and  aometimea  abridged,  ao  that  the  wwk  la  n  aubatituu 
for  many  othera  vrhien  have  peilshed.  The  Annnia  of  to- 
naras  were  first  edited  by  H.  \Volf,  with  a  Latin  tranalatioc 
by  A.  Fiiceer  i  Hasle,  1">.")7.  3  vols.  fob).  This  edition 
followed  by  a  much  better  one  by  Dti  Fresne  du  t  arpe 
(Paris,  1G8G,  &C.,  2  vok  foL),  wiih  an  improved  La:r 
tianslation  and  notes.  A  reprint  of  this  ectition  is  ct^a* 
lained  in  the  Venice  collection  of  the  Bytanline  writers  of 
I72U.  fee,  in  23  vols.  fol.  In  the  Bonn  collection  of  1h« 
Hyzaiitine  writers  Zonaras  is  edited  by  Pinder,  but  only  ;hf 
lirst  volume  ha.s  yi  t  ajipeared.  2,  'B£^y»i<Tic  rii»»  upi,p  tm 
Sni,i»-  ikavoiuiv.  *cc..  that  Is,  an  exposition  of  the  sacred  canon 
and  those  of  the  apoatles,  councils,  synoda,  and  ecclesiasti- 
cal fathera.  The  commentaiy  on  the  caitorw  of  the 
apostles  was  edited  in  a  Latin  ttanslation  by  .T.  (^linliru 
fParia,  15fiK\  and  that  on  the  councils  and'  fatlu  r*.  tikr- 
wise  in  a  Latin  tianslatinn.  by  A.  Siilmatia  Mi'an.  IfjJJ'. 
The  Greek  original  of  the  latter,  with  the  Latin  vcrsior:. 
was  published  at  Paris  in  IGIK,  fol.  The  whole  of  2r- 
naras's  commentaries,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  u  ns  edited 
by  O.  Beuergiua,  Oxford,  1672,  fol.       AA>r>c  r^HJc  rtit 

7i)v  fvauct)v  rijc  ■ynvt/r  trpot/r  fiiao^a  >)yoi'^f i-ner.  Jt  in  puV 
lisbi'd  in  E.  Bonetiilmss  •  .Ins  Orientale.'  iii.,  p.  2GI.  &e.. 
botii  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  also  in  l^euncbivius  ai,.i 
Freber's  '  ,hi.s  (iraec<i-Uoninniim,"  i.,  p.  351,  &c.  4, 'Pi 
irpoffhurov  riuv  &pxu^>iuv  jrjjn'  Tm"  fit)  t'uy  tutaSiXAov^  rii* 

cdrriiv  ayayivittt  wf^  ya/Mv :  that  u.  a  treatise  to  aoow  that 
two  nephewa  ahould  not  be  allowed  to  ronfrrthe  same 

woman.  It  is  printed  in  l.:>Mn  and  Greek  in  Coteleriust 
'  Monnmenta  Kcclesiae  Giaecae,'  ii.,  p.  4S3,  &c.  Theff 
lire  se\  i  r.il  n'her  w  orks  of  Zonaras,  and  amonp  them  seven' 
homiiieii  and  letters  which  have  not  vet  been  printed,  or 
only  in  a  (Vagmentaty  way  t  a  eonplete  or  tbem  ii 
given  by.Fatmdna. 
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yBiMioth.  Graee~,  p.  222,  &c. ;  vii.,  p.  405,  &c. : 
compare  Cave,  Hittoria  Literaria.  i..  p.  G48,  sc.) 

ZONE  (the  Grt'tk  Z'-vij'  'a  belt  ),  a  portion  of  a 
sphere  intercepted  between  two  parallel  plane*.  When, 
on  the  globe  of  the  earth,  one  plane  is  the  equator, 
and  four  ottimi  are  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator,  two 
of  which  contain  the  eirelee  in  whteh  the  mm  is  rertica) 

a*  the  Slimmer  and  winter  solstifes,  and  the  two  others, 
the  circles  of  which  are  ;is  l  ir  distant  fon  the  earth) 
t  iini  the  poles  as  the  ibrnier  are  IVotii  the  equator  [ARcnc 
L'ihci.k],  the  earth  is  divided  into  six  zones  (the  polar 
('Cements  being  called  by  that  name  as  well  as  the  others). 
Ol'  theae  the  portione  which  contain  the  two  poles  are 
called  the  north  and  aouth  fngid  ttmm  throii{;hotit 
these  zones  the  sun  never  rises  durin^r  a  part  of  the  winter, 
and  never  sets  durin)>^  a  part  of  tlie  summer.  The  ])arts 
intercepted  between  the  ajctie  circle  and  the  .summer 
solstice  parallel,  and  between  the  antarctic  circle  and  the 
wintwaoMce  parallel,  ue  called  the  northern  and  southern 
iemperaie  lones :  in  every  part  of  these  there  is  always 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  for  everyday  in  the  year;  but 
in  no  part  of  them  fs  the  snn  ever  vertical.  TTie  parts 
between  the  summer  solstice  parallel  and  the  equator,  and 
between  the  winter  lOistice  parallel  and  the  equator,  are 
called  the  northern  Rod  southern  t<aTid  zones :  in  these 
there  is  always  nieht  and  day,  and  at  eveiy  point  the  noon- 
day sun  is  vertical  t-vicc  in  the  year. 

The  torrid  and  luiiid  zones  deserve  their  names;  but 
Xhi-  fempemte  zones  jjartake  of  t)oth  exce.-iive  heat  and 
cold  in  those  parts  which  are  near  the  boundaries  of 
the  torrid  and  frigid  rones.  Every  zone,  in  Ikct,  par- 
takes of  all  the  qualities  of  the  adjacent  sons,  in  those 
parts  which  are  near  the  boundary.  Thus  near  the  arctic 
circle  there  are  places  where  the  shortest  day  i>  nnlv  ten 
minutes,  and  the  shortest  nif^ht  no  longer;  near  the  solstice 
parallels  there  are  phices  at  which  a  part  of  the  sun  s  hody 
XJiay  be  veiticiil,  th'oui^h  the  centre  of  the  sun  can  never 
De  so;  all  hcin^  within  the  temperate  zone. 

ZUNOTKl'CHIA,  Mr.  Swainson's  name  for  a  snbiKnus 
of  Fringillii,  arranGred  by  him  in  the  subfomily  JVt'ii- 
gillitifp,  of  the  fimily  Frinoillid.*:. 

Subgifnei  ir  f'hii7i:<  tpr. — Hill  as  in  Frivs>ff<i the  com- 
missure straigl'.r.  If'iri<;s  not  lentrl heiied  ;  the  first  quill 
shorter  than  the  four  next,  which  are  of  nearly  equal 
length.  7b^/ rather  lengthened,  slightiy  divaricated  ;  the 
outermost  feathers  shortened.  Lateral  toes  slightly  nn- 
equal.  Tarsus  uid  middle  toe  of  equal  length.  America 
only.  (Sw.) 

pAampIo,  Zonotriehia  lettcophrys,  Wils.,  Am.  Orn., 
pi.  31. 

ZONUHUS,  Merrem's  name  toe  a  genus  of  Saurians, 
thus  defined  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Grav : — 

Gen'Ti'c  Character. — Lizard-like  :  ears  exposed.  Leps 
four ;  fen.oral  pores  distinct.  Head  depressed,  broad  he- 
hind,  supra-orbital  plate  expanded.  Tail  depressed,  witli 
whorls  of  large  square-keeled  spinous  scales.  Back  with 
keded  subspmose,  belly  with  onooth  soaks.  Fiva  toes 
on  each  foot 

Otrngravhical  DittribuHon.—0\A  World. 

Mr.  fswaiuson,  who  jrivo  this  chanu  ter.  and  places  the 
jjeiius  in  Ins  family  '  Ziic* /  /jiii if^-lons^iirj  or  True 

Ai:(ir.f<;,'  remarks,  in  his  ('htssijirol ion  <f  litplilps,  that 
l\Ir.  Gray's  definition  of  this  jfioup  makes  him  conclude 
that  it  is  to  be  the  exact  n-presentation  of  Ste/liu  among 
the  thick-tongued  lizards ;  but,  as  Mr.  Gray  brings  within 
it  several  genera  which  do  not  agree  witti  the  above  d«- 
finition,  he  (Mr.  8.)  is  ibarftil  ct  hieeitinK  the  minor 

divisions. 

iMNf.  Bura^ril  and  Bibron  arranee  the  genus  under  their 
first  subCamily,  Ptuchopleur  Cyclosaurt,  of  Chalcidian 
Lizards,  and  mus  characterize  it : — 

Tongue  arrow-point-shaped,  free  on  its  anterior  half, 
hrirdly  notched  at  the  end,  its  surface  velvety.  No  teeth 
on  the  palate.  Maxillaa  and  intermaxillary  teeth  equal, 
c  utiical,  simple,  blur.t,  set  against  each  other.  Nostrils 
lateral,  each  pteroed  in  a  single  plate— the  na-so-rostral. 
Eyelids.  lympanie  membimne  extended  on  the  border  of 
the  auricular  aperture.  Wrar  great  parietal  plates  forming 
a  square,  at  the  centre  of  which  is  the  interparietal.  Four 
feet,  each  terminated  by  five  unguiculated  toes,  which  are 
unequal,  .slightly  compressed,  and  carinated  helow.  Fe- 
moral pores  in  one,  two,  or  three  rows. 

MM.  Duujril  and  Bibraa  (Aserve  Out  the  Zsiim  have 


a  physic^nomy  which  calls  to  mind  that  of  the  SteMioiMi 
and  Agamef.    Their  head  is  triangular,  flattened,  and 

wider  than  the  neck  ;  their  trunk  is  short  and  depres.sed  ; 
their  sides  are  enlarged,  and  arched  from  before  back- 
wards ;  their  limbs  are  robust,  offering  a  development  pro- 
portioned to  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  body ;  their  tail 
It  stout  and  of  moderate  extent 

The  tongue  of  the  Zonuri  has  the  same  form  as  the  true 
lizards,  of  an  arrow-point  shape,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  nar- 
rowed in  iVont,  whilst  on  the  opposite  side  it  is  wide  and 
divided  into  two,  so  as  to  represent  a  fork  or  the  branches 
of  a  V,  between  which  is  situated  the  oiifiee  of  the  trachea. 
The  anterior  extremity  or  point  of  the  omn  is  roanded, 
and  has  a  very  slight  creaeentio  noteh.  Its  suriSiee  is  co- 
vered with  small,  straight,  filiform  papilla-,  more  or  less 
short,  placed  close  to  each  other  so  as  to  pnxhu  e  a  velvety 
anpraratirc.  There  are  no  teeth  on  llu'  ]iaia1e,  hut  each 
jaw  contains  forty,  which  are  equal,  conic  or  subcylmdneal, 
with  a  simple  and  blunt  summit.  The  upper  surface  of 
the  head  of  these  cyclosaun  b  a  true  osseous  buekler,  fur- 
nished with  plates,  which,  in  number  and  diqposition,  pre- 
sent some  differences  from  those  of  the  Other  Oialcidians. 
The  cephalic  plates  of  the  Znnuri  consist  of  one  rostral, 
two  naso-rostral,  one  inter-naso-rostral,  two  fronto-inter- 
naso-rostrals.  one  frontal,  two  fronto-parietal,  four  large 
equal  quadrilateral  parietals,  together  forming  a  square, 
in  the  middle  of  which  is  situated  an  inter-parietal ;  this 
square,  resulting  from  the  disposition  of  the  four  ]>arietals, 
is  l)ordered  on  the  right  and  lell  by  three  plates— the  pa- 
rieto-temporals — the  two  first  rectangular  and  the  third 
nearly  square.  There  are,  as  in  the  lizards  properllyso 
called,  four  palpebral  plates  on  each  side ;  and  the  sopra^ 
ciliary  region  itself  is  invested  with  three  or  four  oblong 
plates.  The  external  orifices  of  the  nostrils  are  pierced, 
one  on  the  rij:ht,  the  other  on  the  lert,  at  the  extremity  of 
tile  muzzle,  at  the  summit  of  the  I'retial  region,  in  a  sinijle 
plate — the  naso-rostral,  behind  which  is  a  naso-lrenal, 
which  is  often  succeeded  by  lb<-'  freno-ocular ;  for  a  post- 
uao-benal  rarely  exists.  The  lips  and  the  submaxillai) 
branches  are  protected  In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  com 
mon  Saurians.  The  temples  are  covered  with  plates,  and 
form  a  piojection  behind,  under  which  the  ear,  which  is  a 
little  directed  backwards,  seems  to  be  sheltered.  This  ear, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum 
is  extended,  is  very  large,  oval,  and  having  its  great 
diameter  placed  in  the  vertical  direction  of  the  head.  Two 
eyelids,  a  small  one  above  and  a  veiy  large  one  below, 
protect  the  <rlobe  of  the  eye;  the  ditia  longitiidinal«biAa 
little  inclined  lorwaids. 

The  toes  are  unequal ;  on  the  anterior  extremities,  the 
first  toe  is  the  shortest,  the  fifth  comes  next,  then  the  se- 
cond, and  finally  the  third  and  fourth,  which  are  of  the 
same  length.  On  the  posterior  extremities  the  four  first 
toes  are  regularly  graduated ;  the  fifth,  which  is  inserted 
ver)'  far  back  upon  the  tardus,  liaaMs anterior  extrsmity  on 
the  same  line  as  the  second. 

The  tetragonal  tail  is  slightly  depressed  at  its  nase,  and 
roandcd  or  dishtly  comprcHed  for  the  rest  of  its  extent. 

Sometimes  tne  sidn  of  the  lateral  parts  is  completely 
hidden  under  the  spiny  scales  which  roughen  it :  sometimes 
dichotonuc  folds  jire  seen  there  more  or  less  developed  ; 
and  again  there  are  instances  where  it  is  iintsleJ  by  s<.-aly 
granules.  In  general  there  is  a  small  cutaneous  fold  in 
front  of  each  shoulder,  descending  in  an  oblique  line  upon 
the  middle  of  the  edm  of  the  breast,  where  it  results  in  a 
sort  of  collar  of  a  v  diape,  as  in  certain  Eremias  and 
Acanthodactyls.  All  the  species  of  Zormrus  have  the  lower 
Rurtace  of  the  thighs  pierced  with  large  pores,  disj)Osed 
either  in  a  single  row,  in  two,  or  even  in  three.  In  many 
there  is,  on  each  side,  between  the  belly  and  the  side,  r 
rather  deep  fhrrow  lined  with  granules.  Sometimes  tha 
upper  part  of  the  neck  and  back  have  a  sort  of  cuirass 
composed  of  quadrilateral  scales  in  juxtaposition  or 
shirhtly  imbricated,  di.sposed  in  transverse  hands  dose-set 
against  each  other  ;  in  other  cases  this  scaly  covering  dovs 
not  descend  on  the  sides,  where  it  is  replaced  by  granules. 
Other  species  have  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
trunk  fmnished  with  small,  nearly  oval,  ndged  scales; 
which  are  distributed  in  longitudinal  series  and  transverse 
rows,  leaving  greater  or  less  intervals  between  them  filled 
with  grnnulcs  which  are  generally  ver\'  fine.  Above,  the 
limbs  are  clothed  with  rhomboidsl  or  lozenge -shaped 
snlesk which  are  oaiinated  and inbrieated;  and  thecannm 
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of  these  scales  on  the  thighs  and  legs  are  developed  and 
prolonged  into  points  to  sucb  »  degree  that  the«e  parts  uf 
the  body  are  in  truth  briatled  with  tpilMt.  The  belly  is 
defended  by  a  kind  of  plastron  aoalogous  to  tlMt  of  the 

crocodiles,  that  is  to  say.  it  is  formed  of  a  great  namber  of 

qiiaiirilat.  r;il,  flat,  united  ijlati-s,  ilisijoscd  in  loiiL'itudmal 
tianiis  and  tiaiuverse  ro\v:>.  The  tail  is  surrounded  by  ver- 
ticillations  of  great  rhomboidol  MOlflS,  whicb*  BKMt  fre- 
queotJv,  are  verv  spinous. 

MM.  Dum^ril  and  Bibron  further  remark  that  Meirem 
has  preferred  the  generic  appellation  here  given  to  Cor- 
dyltu,  but  wluch  had'^nviously  been  empIo>ed  by  Klein, 
GiOMOvius,  Cuvicr.  Fit/.int:er.  ar.d  somt'  othi-rs  — arbitrarily, 
however,  for  the  wuid  Kop^i'\»c  it'orilylusj  was  used  by 
Aristotle  nut  to  designate  a  spfcies  of  Zunuruf.hut  a  lurva 
of  a  I  rodelc  Batmchian,  probably  that  of  Triton  cru- 
iatus. 

MM.  Dum^  and  Bibron,  tjdung  the  aifUfement  of 
the  scdos  for  their  fauis.  follow  Dr.  Smith  m  dividing  the 
ZmuH  into  threo  groups  hLbi^cntra  of  Smith. 

1st  Group. 
(Cortlylus.  i 

Character  nf  thr  Group. — A  small  fold  of  skin  hardly 
pcfoeptiblti  in  front  uf  each  shoukler.  Skin  of  the  sides 
of  Uw  nec)(  hidden  by  qiinoiis  scale*,  mora  or  less  strong, 
winch  bnstJe  its  surface.  Cervical  and  doiwl  regions 
covered  with  quadrilateral  scales,  itlightly  imbricated  from 
without  inwards,  forming  close  transverse  bands.  Scales 
of  the  sides  rL'sembhi.;;  thuM'  of  the  buk:  &ftlBOW  all 
along  the  lower  region  uf  each  side. 

Secies  with  lower  lid  squamous  and  opaque. 

Btwmplc,  Zomtnu  grmtUt  Dtun.  and  Bibr.  Three 
varieties ! — 

1.  Yellowish  on  the  head  anil  upper  j>art  of  the  limbs 
orari^je  on  tlse  netn,  back,  "-ides,  and  t.iil.  l^jwer  parts 
white.    Cnrdy/m  f^ri.^fiit,  Cuv. 

2.  Black  above;  below  wiutc,  waslied  with  black. 
Cordiiliu  triger,  Cuv. 

3.  Brown*  mora  or  lem  dark  above,  sometimes  inclining 
to  yellow,  mm!  nearlv  always  on  the  medio-lon^tudioai 
line  of  the  back  a  yellow  stripe  bordered  on  each  side  with 
small  quadrilateral  black  spot.n.  Under  part  of  the  body 
whitish. 

Locaiities.'-C^pit  of  Good  Hope,  Senegal. 


Speeies  with  the  lower  mfid  transparent. 
Example  Zofiairitff0o£y'«iiiMv  Dub.  et  Bibr.  {Cordj/itu 
polysomiM,  Smith') .  Colour  brown  or  black,  tooMtiaies 
mingled  with  britrtiter  or  deeper  spots.  A  large  oblOQg 
intense  black  s]iut  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  Lower  para 
reddish  brown. 
Loealttjf. — Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

2nd  Group. 
(Hemioonlyhii^  Smith.) 
aarM<«r.-8hia  of  Am  aidas  of  the  luek  m»i  and 
covered  by  granules.  Cervical  and  donal  regions  fhr* 


nished  with  aubimbricatcd  scales,  forming  close  tnci> 
verse  rows.  Lateral  parts  uf  the  trunk  covered  with 
granules. 

Example,  Zontavt  eapetuis — CordyluM  {Hemicordylut} 
c^icntu.  Smith.   Ctdoor  dusky  above,  pale  blackiih  blue 

3rd  Group. 
( Pst'uditcordy/us,  Smith.) 

Character. — In  front  of  each  shoulder  a  veivmtikcd 
fold  descending  to  the  middle  of  the  anterior  bor«fer  of  tin 
breast.  Skin  of  the  sides  of  the  neck  forming  prajedinf 
lines,  and  covenNl  with  granules.  Cervical  and  dond 
regions  furnished  with  suboval  ridijtd  scales,  t'oriiini!:  1.  :;- 
gitudinal  sehes,  separated  by  rows  of  granule*.  Scales  o{ 
the  sides  similar  tu  thu«e  of  (he  baek.  No  fidd  ake|  tbl 
lower  part  of  the  sides. 

Example,  Zonunu  microlepidotut.  Gray;  CMyiw 
iPMudoeart^flm^maittamua,Stai\!ti.  Colour.^Bcown.D«e 
or  leas  deep  above,  mclining  more  or  less  to  blaiekith. 
I'pper  Jmrt^  and  sides  of  the  neck,  trunk,  and  tail  vrith 
transverse  oraiite,  yellowish,  or  greenish  baiulN  ^vlllch 
whiten  when  the  animal  is  kept  in  alcohol.  Under  putt 
'  of  the  head  black,  and  the  other  under  parts  pale  yellow  or 
orange. 

LuMiUiei. — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Sieita  Leooe. 
Zanurui  in  the  arrangement  of  MU.  Dumliil  and 
Bibron  is  immediately  succeeded  by  Tribobmohu,  Dbb. 

and  Bibr. 

ZOUC.\HPE.S,  the  name  gi\en  to  ceilain  organized 
bodiet  whieb  have  been  variously  clajised  by  botanisliiiid 
zoologists  iia  animals  ur  niants,  and  by  some  8S  partskini; 
of  the  characters  of  eacn.  a  reference  to  the  pnl 
work  of  Ehrenber!g  on  Animafeulea,  and  to  the  '  SperiM 
Alganim'  of  Agardh,  or  Unnla  r's  '  Biili^li  Flora,'  it  nii! 
be  lound  that  the  same  i^eiu  i.i  wlm  ii  the  ciiu'  author  iaj 
dcseiibed  as  ainnialii,  the  oilier^  have  desciibcd  as  \>h:,'i. 
\\\t  bliall  not  here  enter  into  an  e.vaiiiination  oi  tin  opi- 
nions whieh  have  led  to  the  claa^itication  of  the»e  bviin 
cither  as  animala  or  plaata,  aa  all  naturalists  are  agreed  at 
to  the  principal  facts  of  the  existence  of  these  bodia. 
They  are  all  agreed  that  these  lieings  exist  at  a  point  in  I 
the  organic  kingdom  of  nature  m  which  there  is  the  ereaifst 
difficulty  in  seiziiii:  liiels  whuh,  under  ordinaiy  detiniliuns.  ' 
could  at  once  determine  their  potation  in  the  animal  uhI 
vegetable  scale.  Definitions  wtiich  are  so  easily  eroplottd 
higher  up  the  scale  are  of  no  use  here,  and  it  is  ooly  byu 
accunto  analysis,  and  comparison  of  the  atnietoie  sod 
Amotions  of  tlu  sc  oriranisms.  that  an  approach  to  a  corrrrt 
classification  eaa  be  made.  The  iKHlies  to  which  the 
teim  Zooeai  pcii'  have  l)een  applied  are  placed  h\  I'ot.i;:!-!! 
in  the  natural  order  Algm.  <Jf  the  higher  groups  ul  Xis 
we  have  spoken  under  SBA-Waam  and  Watkr  Pi  ANn, 
but  it  is  in  the  lower  forms  more  particularly  that  tiie 
Zooearps  oeeur.  These  lower  g^roups  fbrm  the  diviiion 
Gloiocladex-  uf  Han  ev  and  the  Diatomaceir  of  Greville. 
Moat  nt  the  plants  belonging  to  these  divisions  appesr in 
the  Idimi  ot  sliine  on  tlie  suifaee  of  stonea,IOCk8|  WailS»ftCq 
or  ol  seums,  froths,,  Sic.  on  water. 

The  Gi.niocL.%DE.v  consist  of  plants  with  noucrous  glo- 
bules or  filaments,  invested  with  a  definite  gelatine,  sod 
forming  globoee  or  filiform  fronds.  This  diviuon  includes 
the  Chacminen  of  Bory  St.  'Vincent,  whose  general  acooeat 
of  the**;  formations  is  quoted  by  Lindley  in  his  remsrlaoa 
the  iiatuial  mdi  r  Algse.  He  says  the  gelalin' i  r  >lime  m 
which  these  plants  are  enveloped  'resembles  a  layer  of 
albumen  spread  with  a  brush  :  it  exfoliates  in  dr)ing.  ind 
finally  becomes  visible  by  the  manner  in  which  it  coloun 
green  or  deep  brown.  One  might  call  it  a  provisionsl 
creation  waiting  to  be  organized,  and  then  aasumiog  di^ 
ferent  forms,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  corpusefci 
which  peiu  trate  it  or  develop  amoiiL:  i1.  It  may  further 
be  said  to  be  the  oiiuiii  of  Iwa  very  diatiiiet  existences,  the 
one  certainly  nuin.al,  the  otlier  purely  vegetable.  Tl.is 
matter,  lying  amoiif^  amorphoum  nuicus,  consists  in  its 
simplest  elate  Of  lolitary  sphencal  capsules,  which  are 
afterwards  grouped,  agglomerated,  or  chained  tontber. 
so  producing  more  complex  states  of  organization.  oOBie- 
limes  the  niueiis.  which  acts  as  Die  basis  or  inatnx  of  In* 
corpuscles  when  it  is  found  in  wnter,  \^liicli  is  the  roost 
favinirable  mevhum  tor  its  development,  elongates,  tliickcn*, 
and  finally  forms  masses  of  home  inches'  extent,  which 
float  and  fix  themselves  to  aquatic  nlants.  The?e  ^)a^^^■« 
•M  «t  fint  like  the  jpaws  of  fish,  but  they  aooo  change 
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eolonr  «nd  beemne  green,  in  conaequenee  of  the  fbnnitioD 

fif  interior  vci^i'table  corpusclrs.  Often  however  they  a»- 
iuiuc  a  imlky  01  rerrii^liuous  appearance;  and  if  in  thia 
htalt-  tlicy  nn-  exaniincd  under  the  inictusctipc.  tlu  v 
be  found  completely  filled  with  the  animacules  called  Na- 
viculari«,  Lunulins,  and  Stylaris,  assembled  in  such 
deme  crowds  u  to  be  incapable  of  ■wimnuus.  In  this 
ftato  the  uimalailes  we  inert.  Are  they  developed  here, 
or  have  they  found  their  way  to  such  a  nidus,  and  have 
they  hindered  the  development  of  the  preen  corpuscle*? 
Is  the  mucus  in  which  they  lir  srum-  ti.i  them  a.s  the 
albuminous  substance  in  which  the  eggs  of  many  aquatic 
animals  are  deposited  ?  At  present  we  tMve  no  meant  of 
aosweriiw  tbeao  questions.' 

The  JDUowinff  are  the  charaeters  of  the  genera  of  tWs 
division,  GloiociadeiB : — 

Tribe  I.  Balrachotpermeof.—'The  plants  in  this  tribe  are 
filiform  or  ijlubose,  composed  of  aKiculated,  branched 
filaments,  invested  with  gelatine.  The  fructification,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  consists  of  capsules  on  the  ultimate  ramules. 
They  are  found  under  the  influence  of  both  salt  and  fresh 
water. 

*  Filiform. 

Mesogloia.  The  axis  is  (gelatinous  ;  the  periphery  com- 
posed of  branched  subdichotomous  filaments. 

BatracAotpermum.  The  filaments  are  hyaline,  longitu- 
dinalhr  striated,  set  with  dbtaat  whorla  of  noniliJonn 
ramua. 

Dnqpanaldia.  The  filaments  hyaline^  emitting  aeatp 
tared  pendk  of  coloured  ramuli. 

Globose  or  lobfd. 

Clurtophiint.  The  iVond  celatinous,  plobose,  plMM  Of 
lobed,  formed  of  filaments  isuuinif  from  the  base. 

Corynephnra.  The  frond  camoso-coriaceous,  hollow, 
formed  ot  filaments  iasuine  from  a  central  point. 

Mgrionma.  The  frona  minute,  gelatinous,  parasitical, 
composed  of  short,  erect,  clavate,  simple  fllamentBt  fixed 
at  their  base  to  a  thin  expansion. 

Tribe  II.  Rivulurierf.  — Thf  ])l;u.ts  are  more  or  less  glo- 
bose (never  filiform),  camosie,  composed  of  continuous  fila- 
ments Hiinulated  within.  To  thls  tiibo  beloofs  but  one 
genus,  Rivularia. 

THbe  III.  iVotfocAiiiM.— The  planta  wore  or  leas  glo- 
bose, gelatinoiM  or  oarose.  iocloong  giaiwles  aeatteied 
through  the  mass  or  arranged  in  momKlom  series. 

Protncoccus.  The  i^lobules  agj^regated,  naked,  fiJled 
with  granules,  seated  on  a  hyaline  jelly. 

Hfeinatococr.us.  Minute  gelatinous  fronds,  agfjregated 
into  a  frustulose  crust,  and  including  scattered  granules. 

Palmella.  A  polymorphout  gelabne,  filled  with  disHoct 
globnhur  or  ellu^ie  granulea. 

BdUnMa.  Minute  gelatinous  fronds,  filled  with  ellipti- 
cal corpuscles,  radiafinp  iVoni  a  centre. 

Noit'JC.  A  gelatinous  iioiymorphous  frond,  tilled  with 
crisp  moniform  filaments. 

Tne  species  of  Mfsogltjia  arc  niannejplants.  They  are 
of  a  paq>le,  rose-nred,  or  green  colour.  The  M.  Htubomi  is 
found  on  the  coast  of  I^vonshire.  Mrs.  Griffiths  am  of 
this  plant—*  The  stnictnre  is  venr  remarkable :  the  frond 
appears  to  be  made  up  of  tnfls  ol  fibres,  radiatin?  from  a 
centre,  each  tuft,  when  separated  in  water  under  a  glass, 
ri-.-.cnib!in^  a  dm-.lile  A-ster  or  Sea- Anemone.  In  the 
centre  of  the  petal-iike  fibres  are  musses  of  purplish 
grains.' 

The  species  of  Batrachotpermim  and  DrapamarUia 
are  (bund  in  fresh-water  streamlets  and  wells.  Their  are 
not  numerous.  The  latter  gfenus  was  nuned  after  .J.  P.  R. 
Draparnatid.  a  French  botanist,  who  has  paid  much  atten- 
tion to  the  study  of  the  Alga*.  The  ChfEtopliorft-  are 
generally  of  a  green  colour,  and  are  little,  round,  jelly-like 
lookina:  ina-sses,  and  are  found  attached  to  pieces  ol^tick 
and  other  objects  in  boggy  pools,  streams,  and  rivulets. 
Corynephora  and  MffrioHema  are  small  genera,  and  are 
found  where  the  sea  washes,  on  the  pebbles  of  the  diore, 
or  on  rocks  and  on  sea-plants.  The  species  of  Rivularia 
•re  numerous,  and  are  lound  both  in  the  vt  a  and  in  tn  sh 
water.  The  crust  of  these  plants  is  sometimes  so  closely 
fcttachi  (1  to  file  rock  on  which  it  grows,  as  scarcely  to  be 
dislint^mstied  from  it  except  by  its  colour.  They  are  mostly 
M*  a  green  colour.  The  ^entis  o/ocoecM  bas  Oulj  one 
apecios,  the  P,  nivalit.  This  little  plant  has  gained  a  large 
snare  of  attention  on  aceount  of  its  being  supposed  at  one 
timetobethecameofvedanov.  Now  howavcr  the  aiut 


mal  kingdom  hns  put  in  a  claim  for  a  share  in  the  pro* 

duction  of  this  phenomenon.  [Ssnw.  Red.]  Most  oft  he 
species  of  Htematoccut  are  ol  a  red  colour,  and  give 
an  appeamiu  .■  like  that  of  blood  to  the  nu-^s  ou  wSneh 
they  grow,  lliese  appearances  have  olten  been  regarded 
with  a  superstitious  eye.  and  looked  upon  as  warnings  or 
omens  from  heaven.  One  of  the  species  of  PaimeUat  the 
P.  cruenta,  has  a  dark  bloodnped  colour,  and  on  that  ae« 
count  has  been  called  'gory  dew.'  It  occurs  on  white- 
washed walls,  especially  in  damp  cellars;  and  in  such 
situations  has  .sometimes  given  occa.sion  lor  alarm,  on 
account  of  its  having  the  appearance  of  stains  of  blood. 
The  other  species  of  Palmella  have  various  colours,  as 
yellow,  green,  and  black.  They  are  found  in  fresh  watei^ 
streams  and  on  rocks  on  thRseai^shore.  Most  of  the  spe- 
cies of  Eehinella  have  been  referred  "by  Ehrenbcrir  to  the 
BaccHlaria,  a  family  of  polyga!»tric  animalcules.  .Many  of 
them  liave  certainly  the  power  of  loeomotiun  dniinc'the 
whole  period  of  Uieir  existence,  and  not  like  some  of  the 
Zoocarjis,  which  only  move  about  at  the  commencement 
of  their  organic  life.  The  species  of  iVosloe  are  found  on 
damp  earth,  as  well  as  in  sea  and  fresh  water.  Most  of 
them  are  gelatinous,  of  a  yellow  or  green  colour,  or 
transparent,  and  shrink  almost  to  nothing  in  drying. 

The  division  Di.vTOMAcrK.t:  ccmsists  of  granules  of  various 
formsi,  plane  or  compressed,  more  or  less  transparent,  rigid, 
and  fragile,  arranged  in  a  lengthened  series  or  in  ciiclea, 
which  are  free,  naked,  or  imbedded  in  a  muoousmais,  and 
at  length  separating  into  distinct  segments. 

^Of  the  two  divisions,  this  is  certainly  the  most  anomalous 
with  regard  to  its  relation  to  the  animal  or  vegetable  king- 
dom. Agardh  in  fact  states  that  many  of  the  urtranisms 
referred  here  have  as  much  relation  lo  the  mineral  as  to 
the  animal  or  vegetalde  kingdom.  He  says  that  some  of 
his  Diatomeee  are  nothing  more  than  vegetable  crystals, 
bounded  by  right  lines  and  collected  into  a  crystalliform 
body,  and  haring  no  other  difference  from  minerals  than 
that  the  in^vidnals  have  the  power  of  again  separating. 
The  following  is  the  arrangement  of  the  British  gOIMia  of 
this  family  from  Hooker's  •  Hritisli  Flora:' — 

Tribe  I.  /j>r*.v;;((  /;^'<'(".  — Filaments  cylindrical  or  angular, 
at  length  sepaialint?  into  segments,  which  arc  called 
/ru,<ttuia. 

M^onin,  Segments  forming  aimple  pseudo-articulated 
filmtteiita,  eonstmeted  at  the  artietilatioas,  fragile,  and 
easily  separating. 

Desmidutm.  Segments  forming  simple  angular  pseudo- 
articulated  filaments.  traMpannt  at  tna  crenatad  anises, 
at  length  separating. 

Tribe  II.  F^n^illarieas.—lhe  fibmanla  plane,  ex- 
tremely  ftagile,  composed  of  rectilinear  segments. 

FragtUmtu  Sefpnents  flmning  plane  pseudo^vtieti- 
lated,  denaely  atiiated,  fin^a  filament^  aepanting  at  the 
striie. 

Achiiatithft.  Frond  stipitate,  standard-shaped,  com- 
posed of  a  few  segments,  which  at  length  separate. 

Diatoma.  Segments  forming  pseudo-articulated  plane 
filaments,  at  length  separating  ana  oohering  at  their  angles. 

Fmrtulia.  Segments  HoMr,  in*  or  Imbedded  in  a 
shapeless  mass,  solitary  or  bioati. 

Tribe  III.  ;<^y//ari><9.—8egill«aili  plane,  wedge-shaped. 

fitylLirui.  Segments  wedge-ehaped,  separate,  jrtemleas, 
not  united  into  plane  laminn. 

lAemopkom.  Segnenta  wedgo^diBped,  flabalUlbim,  sti- 
pitate. 

Meriikm,  Segments  wedge-shaped,  in  plana  aeamla 
circles  or  segments  of  circles. 

Tribe  IV.  Cym6«//W».— Segments  elliptical. 

Gotnji/tniiemii.  Segments  subgeminate,  teminating  a 
very  slender  simple  or  branched  filament. 

fiomaeocladia.  Segments  arranged  in  numerous,  Uaate, 
distant,  parallel  series,  within  a  tubular  frond. 

BerUiya.  Segments  in  longitudinal  series  withm  simple 
mucous  filaments,  which  are  ft«e  at  the  extremity,  but 
united  below  into  a  roundish  gelatinous  mass. 

Microm''<ra,  Segments  arranged  in  longitudinal  Serica 
within  a  cartilaginous  or  gelatinous  frond. 

Shizntiivna.  Segments  in  longitudinal  series,  and  in. 
closed  in  a  simple  or  branched,  filiform,  mucous,  mem- 
branaceous frond. 

Ci/mbtUa.  Segmmta  aUiptical.  binaU,  free  or  imbedded 

an  ^  deftnltiom  of  these  gemm.  as  givmibif 
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botanists.  With  A  ftomewbat  diflSBrmt  technology,  the 
same  f^enem  with  the  same  names  are  deeeribed  oy  zoo- 

li)ir;sis.  Thus  of  the  al)0vc  irenerii,  Ehrenberg.  in  his 
'  lufiisions-tlneiehen,'  claims  ttie  ijenera  Frustulia,  Ai-h- 
lianthes.  Fr&eiiiaria,  Sehizonenia,  Desmidiiiiii,  (niinpho- 
ncma,  Meridion,  and  Micromega,  besides  many  species 
fiom  other  genera. 

The  minute  bodies  belonging  to  this  diviaioD  of  Offuiied 
nature  are  found  wherever  water  exists  in  any  quantify. 
The  pebbles  on  the  sfa-shorc,  the  rocks  on  the  oout,  and 
various  forms  of  marine  liiaiits  are  frequently  covered 
with  them,  and  they  can  only  l)o  (iitecti  d  by  the  naked 
ere  when  collected  together  in  such  quantities  as  to 
after  the  colour  or  itpparent  consiataniee  «l  the  anbilanee 
in  which  they  are  found.  They  are  not  however  at 
all  contincd  to  sea-water;  but  are  found  in  streams 
and  l»rook.s,  boiBfiry  pools,  pondv  of  stagnant  water,  and 
mineral-springs,  and  many  of  them  will  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  solutions  of  salts  and  infusions  set  aside  for 
only  a  few  days.  The  forms  of  the  sMments  or  fiustula 
are  Tarious;  sometimes  they  are  quite  flat  and  angular,  at 
other  limes  they  are  more  or  less  (jlobosc.  In  many  in- 
stances these  seirnuMits  coniiist  of  silica,  and  when  regarded 
as  animals,  \h\^  part  of  the  body  is  called  its  skeleton.  It 
is  on  account  of  their  siliceous  character  that  many  of  the 
species  of  Diutomaceae  have  been  detected  in  a  fossil  state, 
and  already  fosMl  species  have  been  described  that  have 
not  yet  been  determined  to  exist  in  a  recent  state.  Al- 
though exceedingly  minute.  Ihiy  sometimes  collect  in 
lame  quantities,  and  give  :i  lu  w  ehaiacter  to  objects  to 
wliich  they  attach  thcra-selse^.  hi  the  '  Proceedings  of  the 
Linna;an  Society"  for  December,  iH40,  Dr.  Lankcatcr  traced 
the  apparently  whitewashed  appearance  of  the  stenes  in 
the  bed  of  the'  river  Annan  in  Dumlheaatiire,  to  the  existp 
ence  of  one  of  these  minute  Diatomas.  The  species  m 
this  instance  has  been  described  by  Ehreiiberg  as  the 
Si/nrdru  (  //hi,  ami  by  (Jreville  as  the  Dititmn  t  truncatum. 
These  little  twdie.'i  were  parasitic  onaConieina  ih;i'.  co- 
vered all  the  stones,  and  it  was  only  when  the  river  fell 
during  the  summer  that  the  wliite  a|ipearanee  was  observed 
on  the  stones.  Many  of  the  manna  apedea  ao  entirely 
cover  the  plants  to  which  they  are  attached,  as  to  trive 
them  a  diMerent  appearance  altogether.  The  seirnients 
are  mostly  transparent ;  they  are  however  sometime.-*  creen, 
brown,  yellow,  or  rose-colour.  They  are  frequently  marked 
in  the  inside  with  globules,  granules,  or  stnte,  and  it  is  to 
these  that  Ehrenberg  has  assigned  the  functions  of 
stomachs,  ovaries,  &c.,  and  on  the  ground  of  this  structure, 
together  with  their  power  of  locomotion,  hss  referred  them 
to  the  class  of  animalcules.  The  history  however  of  the.-.e 
organisms  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  worked  out  to 
enable  any  one  with  certainty  to  refer  them  either  to  one 
division  of  the  organic  kingdom  or  the  other.  In  the 
mean  time  an  important  field  of  inquiry  is  open  to  the 
natttialkt  in  the  reproduction,  growth,  and  structure  of 
these  lower  forms  of  organic  life,  by  an  increase  in  our 
knowledge  of  which  we  can  alone  expect  tOclaMlfytbein 
with  certainty  according  to  their  real  relations. 

For  further  information  the  reader  should  consult 
AffudhtS^ieeietAlgarumt  QnmiUtt  AU[€f  3niaii.{  Lind- 
ley,  Naium  System ;  Hooker,  BritUk  ^nra,  toI.  ii. ;  Nees 
von  Esenbeck.  Dir  Aff^fn  des  Susitfn  fVustert;  Gaillon, 
Desmazu'^res.  I'nirer,  and  Kutiing,  \n  Ann.  de»  Sc.  Nut. 
for  1823,  lK-25,  1S2K,  and  1834;  Meyea,  ^fkouum  Fhy- 
tiologie ;  Diet.  de»  Sc.  Nat. 

Z0OLQH9T  (fiomSSflsv*  c&ni*  an  animal,  and  Myc,  logot) 
litecaMy  mean  a  diaeonisa  eooMining  animah^  and  is  the 
science  which  teaches  the  nature,  properties^  and  dasrifi- 
cation  of  the  subjects  of  the  animal  kingdom.  The  con- 
stituents of  an  A.NiMAL  arc  treated  of  in  the  article  Liri;  : 
when  the  animal  dies,  the  elements  which  compose  its 
body  are  acted  upon  by  the  ordinary  chemical  affinities 
which  that  body  tiad  been  able  to  roail  when  living,  and 
the  mora  or  leas  rapid  diasolutton  of  ita  cooipoaent  parts  k 
the  consequence. 

In  a  crude  shajir,  /iiolocv  mn.*t  liave  been  one  of  the 
earliest  scu  iu  es  that  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of  the 
human  mind.  The  very  necessity  for  finding  names  for 
the  more  obvious  divisions  of  living  beinitcs  must  soon  have 
produced  a  claasiiication  into  the  natural  groups  of  Quad- 
rupeds [MAimaUAl,  BiMa.  flshaa  [Fish],  and  Insects 
[Insbcta]  ;  and  cerndn  anbouBma  seetions,  as,  for  in- 
ataaoak  tha  dirtinetion  batwaen  haiUTaniaa  and 


vorous  beaata,  maivoroaB  and  cainivoRMS  bids,  hsnalea 
and  poisonous  KBPTiLBS,  must  have  followed  asamrttcr  4 

course. 

We  have  in  the  Hihle  and  in  the  engraven  and  pictoritl 
Kiryptian  records  the  earliest  evidence  of  llie  alten'iuii 
vshich  had  l}een  paid  to  Natural  History  in  general.  Tht 
'  navy  of  Tarshish'  contributed  to  the  wisdom  of  him  «!» 
not«Hily  'aoake  of  the  trees,  from  the  ecdar  of  Lebsooii 
even  unto  tne  hy.ssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,' but 
'  also  of  beasts,  and  of  ibwl.  and  of  creeping  things,  siklcf 
tishes,'*  to  say  nothing  of  numerous  other  pastaget  ihos. 
ing  the  pragian  that  nolagical  knofriedga  had  abnlf 
made. 

The  Elgyptian  records  bear  testimony  to  a  foiniliBiiiyiHil 
onlv  with  the  forms  of  a  multitude  of  wild  aoims)^  bat 
with  their  habits  and  geographical  distrilnition. 

Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  Hkrodotis  ti< 
behind  the  science  of  hia  day  in  physical  knowledf e.  bt 
who,  despising  the  sneers  of  the  half-learned  at  Utwa. 
derful  stories^  will  bring  to  the  perusal  of  bis  woikishii 
share  of  sdentiflc  acquirement,  will  find  many  ittAumitf 
zoological  information  which  have  been  taken  forthemnt 
tales  of  this  excellent  traveller  and  historian,  but  which 
modern  itv.  estitration  has  confirmed.  Hut  it  is  to 
TOTLK,  justly  termed  the  father  of  natural  history,  thsttt 
owe  the  fliat  dawning  of  sgFSte  in  fovuided  on  the  oalynn 
basisk  tha  otgaaiwhoQ  or  physiological  ebaiaetarsfui- 
mate. 

Since  his  time,  the  principal  endeavour  of  zooloeist?  h' 
been  directed  to  a  discovery  of '  the  natural  system.'  aj  i!  ^Jj 
liren  properly  eallLd-  I'or  there  can  be  l)iit  one  ;— ami 
number  of  methods  proposed  one  alter  anotlier,  he?, 
it  must  be  admitted,  approaching  apparently  ver)  nearhto 
the  truth,  abow«  indeeo,  that  a  great  advance  hsi  bm 
made,  but  that  tiie  problem  is  not  entirely  aolved,althou;k 
we  are  in  possession  of  (he  key. 

Skime,  indeed,  beeni  to  have  expected  that  this  ^fS 
should  burst  tbrth  at  onee,  a  sudden  and  complete  »p|>»n- 
tion.  whereas  it  must  necessarily  be  of  slow  growth.  1:1^ 
giadually  developed  by  a  careful  collection  and  comparwr, 
of  materials  and  tlie  philosophical  application  of  inductioii. 
]  t  any  competent  person  look  not  only  at  the  mult'*iidt 
I  isfing  species,  but  at  those  whicH  are  exti.itt  «rd 
k  11  only  by  tlieir  fossil  remains,  that  have  been  re**::- 
niJLd  since  the  last  system  was  put  forth — not  a  ya- 
passes  without  a  considerable  accession — and  he  ou;  bt 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  it  is  somewhat  hasty  to  tm 
to  condusiona  without  having  tha  whole  oC  the  foam 
before  us. 

Aristotle's  method  w.xs  founded  on  a  division  of  on,ni8. 
which  may  be  arranged,  tirsL.  with  reference  to  nstut 
groups  (card  yivop  or  Mr'  <Uqc),  Birds  or  Fishes,  to 
instance,  which  depend  on  a  similar  structure  of  psiti: 
secondly,  according  to  their  excess  and  defeet 
mttfoxtfv  Kal  TKKn4iv\  as,  for  example,  a  division  of  Binii 
into  those  with  long  bills  and  tho-e  with  short  bills— tine 
having  crests  and  llmsr  havinp  none  ;  thirdly,  accordinet 
their  analogies  «ar"  dvaXayiav) — take,  lor  instance,  tlv 
compatison  of  a  hoof  with  a  claw,  the  wing  of  a  bird  '  ;'L 
the  fore-foot  of  a  quadruped,  a  featliar  with  a  scale ;  »>»L 
fourthly,  according  to  thehr  ntuation  (csr*  tisM>)-<sfc> 
for  examjile,  animals  which  have  pectoral  msintM— 
man,  apes,  and  elephants ;  ami  animals  which  b«vt 
abdominal  niainm!e— <losrs  and  eats. 

To  the  accuracy  of  Aiistotie  s  descnptiom  those  whow 
qualifiad  by  an  aoqpaintance  with  the  subject  and  tti* 
language  will  bear  teatioMmy ;  but  it  must  be  cmi^ 
that  some  of  thoee  who  have  attempted  to  explain  bs 
meaninir  have  manifested  small  knowledge  uf  I^atin,!** 
of  Greek,  and  none  of  the  science  on  which  his  invalu»bl» 
work  treats.  His  talent  lor  observation  and  generali/^  '" 
was  of  the  highest  order ;  and  never  did  man  more  wortlui' 
employ  the  ample  means  which  tha  libemlity  of  IPS  IS}*) 
pnjMl  placed  at  hia  diaposal. 

Of  TEIian  [/BLumni  CLAtTUTOs]  it  may  be  sbtob* 
to  say  here  that  he  sci  ins  to  have  kept  a  sort  of  eenfrll 
receptacle  for  any  inlormation  relative  to  animal.<  that 
he  could  collect,  which  he  put  together  without  k; 
ledge  of  the  subject.  The  indurtrious  and  entert«:.n- 
ing  Pliny,  prone  aa  he  waa  to  record  firf)le,  " 
author  of  a  very  different  oapadtr ;  but  the  little  1^ 
that  lie  gave  to  system  was  fllied  fhim  the  stwa  * 
he  drew  largely  for  Ui  SOShj*" 

•  lXiMllT.10. 
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dMoriptioiis  genmlly.  In  the  almost  equally  amuiing 
ptCM  (tf  AraSNJun  will  b«  found  a  tcatt«r«d  but  copious 
ooileetion  of  facts  relvtWe  to  •ninia1«,  stated  app&iently 
more  with  a  view  to  the  jilc  aiiiires  nt'tlif  tatile,  llif  leading 
subjec  t  of  tho  book,  lliaii  to  tlie  aUvaiicomciit  ol  aaUiral 
hi-.toi  y. 

In  the  interval  which  envied  between  the  age  of  the 
antienU  and  the  revival  of  letters  much  xoological  as  well 
as  other  scientific  knowledge  seems  to  have  been  prawnrad 
amonf  the  Arabs  and  in  the  East  generally,  where  it  be- 
came, however,  highly  cliar>?ed  with  fable,  as  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  Hoc ;  magnitude,  which  is  a  principal  element 
in  the  Oriental  notioiM  of  the  iiibliiiia,betng  the  prerailiiig 
exaggeration. 

AunsTua  Maomvi  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Eu- 
ropean writer  of  note  cluiniini^  the  zoolotrist's  attention, 
after  the  silence  of  the  dark  ages ;  and  in  his  Hittoria 
Animulium  are  tnwaa  of  aeeeie  to  utieBt  •uthoritiea  no 

longer  extant. 

Bklon  had  deep]/  Stlldied  Aristotle  ;  and  the  works  of 
the  French  traveller  on  the  natural  history  of  birds  and 
fishes  not  only  oontain  much  valuable  information,  bot  an 
attempt  at  claiiiflcation.  [Bikus  ] 

Grsnkr,  AuirOVAND,  lual  JoNSToN  followed.  The 
valuable  vohimcs  of  the  first  of  these  authors  include  the 
labours  of  Beton  and  Rondelet,  and  carry  arrangement 
atill  ftirther.  AldrovandV  vohiminons  compilations  form  a 
Btorehouse  of  learning  from  which  subsequent  writers  have 
drawn  deeply  and  not  always  gratefully.  Buffbn,  In  par- 
ticular, ridu-uli's  his  copious  couipilatintis  and  the  never- 
ending  collection  of  lore  with  which  he  illustiato  the  his- 
tory of  a  cock  or  a  bull ;  hut  vvitlmut  s\u  li  a  thesaurus  be- 
fore him,  even  Buffon  would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
write  a:!i  he  did. 

To  our  countryman  Rat  we  are  principally  indebted  for 
the  first  clear  zoological  method.  That  great  nataralist  for 
originality  and  comprehensive  philoso])nicrtl  disccrniiUMil 
may,  without  liesilation,  be  placed  next  after  Aiistotle 
himself,  fniuus  ;  Mammai.oov  ;  Reptiles.] 

The  brilliant  style  of  Buffon  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
civilized  w  orld  upon  the  subject  wUeh  his  eloquence  at  onoe 
rendered  captivatmg.  A  BOM  eevere  wiiter  might  have 
done  greater  things  for  natural  historjr  as  a  science,  but 
BiiflMii  rif  .i;u  i'  secured  a  willinff  aiuhencc  and  made  all 
Europe  his  cla'^s.  To  him  above  all  others  nsay  be  con- 
ceded the  merit  of  making  the  subject  decidedly  popular 
at  once  and  for  ever.   The  way  was  thus  prepared  lor 

In  the  last  edition  of  the  Syttema  Natura,  revised  by  its 
great  author,  the  Animal  Kingdom  is  thus  arranged: — 
The  Natural  Division of  the  animal  kinfdoDi  ia indicated 

by  internal  structure. 

J?lrar/bilocular,  with  two  auri-fViviparOue  ...  Mammalia. 

olet.  Blood  warm»  red.     tOviparous  ....  Birdt. 
Heart  nniiocular,  with  one  an-lArbitrarv  lungs  yimphibia. 

ricle.    /]/oo</ cold,  red.       lExtemai  gills  .  Fuhe*. 

Heart   unilocular   ;vi«l»  onejvyith  „tenn».  /awete. 
auncle        rcn  ahng  fluid|^jj,^  ^^j^^,^ 

^tamet)  cold,  white.  t 

I.  Mammalia. 

Heart  bilocular,  with  two  auricles;  Blo^  warm,  red. 
respiring  reciprocally.  Jam  incumbent,  covered: 
Teetk  inserted  in  most,  /'m/t  ititrans  viviparas,  lactiferas. 
Sentet :  Tongue,  Nostrils,  EycN  F.„i  >,  Papilhi-.  Cuverimj  : 
Hairs;  very  sparing  in  the  aqualu  s.  I'lopt  Fulcra) :  Four 
feet,  except  in  those  which  axe  merely  aquatic,  in  which 
the  posterior  (ieet  are  conjoined  in  the  iln  of  the  tail.  A 
tail  in  most. 

11.  Birds. 

Heart  bilocular,  with  two  auricles;  /?/oorf  warm,  red. 
LungH  respiring  reciprocally.  .Jnus  incumbent,  naked,  ex- 
sertod,  toothless.  I'en'u  subintrans  absque  scroto  oviparas 
Crusta  calcarea.  .SVn»fi  .•  Tongue,  Nostrils,  Eyes,  Ears 
ivithoat  auricles.  Covering:  Incumbent  imbricated  fea- 
tiwn.  Propt:  Two  feet ;  two  wings.  Rtmp  heart^haped. 
III.  Amphibia, 
unilocular,  with  one  auricle;  cold,  red.  Luvgs 
breathing  arbitrarily.  Jaw*  incumbent.  Penet  bini.  Eirsjs 
generallv  membranaceous.  Semet :  Tongue,  Nostrils,  Eyes, 
Eats.  dSnwrny.'  eutaceous.  naked.  Fropa  various;  null 
in  some. 

rV.  Fishes. 

Heart  unilocular,  with  one  auricle;  Jilood  cold,  red. 


Gittf  external,  compressed.  /ato«  incumbent.  Penes  mWii 
eggs  without  albumen.  Senaet:  Tongue,  NostriJa?  £yea 
(  not  ears).  CootHmgt  Imbricated  aeales.  Propo'  Nata^ 
tonal  fins. 

\  .  Insect.s. 

J/'-art  unilomtlar;  tainrs  cold.  Spiraclct,  lateral  bodf- 
pores.  Jaw$  lateral.  Pfiie*  intrantes.  Hetue*:  Tongue^ 
Kyes,  Antennae  on  a  head  without  almitt  (neither  cars  nor 
nostrils).  Coveriuj/.'  calaphraBta,«wt>iningnafleieoaaertia. 

Props :  Feet,  Wings  in  some. 

VI.  Vermes. 

Heart  unilocular,  with  one  ventricle  ;  tnnie*  cold.  Spi- 
racles obscure.  Jawt  multifarious.  Pfiirt  varii  Hernia- 
phroditis  Androgynis.  Sentet :  Tentacles  (no  Head,  hardly 
i!)yes,  neither  Ears  nor  Nostrils).  Coverbtg  calcareous,  or 
null  except  spines.    Propt .-  Neither  feet  nor  fins. 

This  table  concludes  with  the  following  summary,  which 
wiil  be  best  given  in  the  original  form  - 

Vivarium  Naturae  sic  aht  Vl-plieis  lorma-  .■\ninialia. 

Mammalia  pilosa,  in  Terra,  gradiunlnr,  loqiietilia.  .'Ivet 
plumose,  in  Aire,  volitant,  cantanUs.  Amfhibia  tunicate, 
m  Cnhrt,  serpunt,  sibilantia.  PUeea  equamati,  in 
natant.  popyzantes.  Ituerta  cataphracta,  in  S'lcm,  ex^i- 
luml,  linnitantia.  f'ermes  cxcoriati,  in  Hiimitl'^,  pandviiilur. 
obmutesceiitis. 

Further  details  of  this  system  will  be  found  in  the  articles 
iM.\MMALiA,  BuuM,  Insects,  and  Vibkbs;  and  although 
the  deftnitions  given  bv  Linnmus  sometimes— as.  for  in" 
stance,  when  he  says  that  Fbhes  have  no  ears — betray  a 
want  of  knowh(ii,'e  v, hit  h  subsequent  experimetils  have 
supplied,  the  student  must  be  struck  with  their  accuracy, 
considering  the  imperiect  state  of  comparative  anatomy 
\^hen  he  wrote. 

The  Amphibia  of  Linnsus  consist  of  the  three  ordei^ 
RepUUtt  SSsrpaUei,  and  JUifamUt :  the  two  first  of  these  are 
noticed  in  the  aiticle  Rvpntss,  p.  404.  The  third  order, 
N'lntrt,  is  thus  defined  : — 

Finned:  breathing  also  by  means  of  lateral  gills. 
•  S|)iracles  compound,  numerous. 

PetromyzoH  (.Lamprey),  Spiracles  7  lateral.  Rajm 
(RayX  Spiracles  5  underneath.  Squalu*  (Shark),  Spiia* 
des  5  lateral.   ChmaTa,  Spiracle  1  quadrifid. 

•  *  Spiracles  solitary. 

f.oplliis  (Angler),  fins  ventral  2;  mouth  toothed.  Arci- 
prnsrr  (Sturircou  ,  fins  ventral  2;  mouth  toothless.  C'jy- 
clvpti  riis  Lump  Fish),  fins  ventral  2.  Jialistts  (Kile  FisH), 
fins  ventral  1.  Oslraciont  fins  ventral  0;  body  with  a  bony 
cuirass.  Tetrodon,  fins  Ventral  0;  shdomen  mtuicated. 
Diodon  (Globe  Fish),  fins  ventral  0 ;  body  aculeated.  Cen- 
triteut,  fins  ventral  X. ;  body  loricated  with  a  spine, 
gnathus,  fins  ventral  0;  body  articulated.  Pegamut  fins 
ventral  2;  rostrum  ciliato-dentated. 

Ttie  Placet  of  linnxus  embraee  four  mdeis:'— 

1.  Apodei,  ventral  iins  null. 

2.  JumJartt,  ventral  fins  hrfvre  the  pectoral  fins. 

3.  Tnoracici,  ventnil  fiiis  imJ' r  the  pectoral  fins. 

4.  AbdomhiaUs,  vential  iius  Inhind  the  pectoial  fins. 

I.  Apodes. 

Min  erita,  apertures  of  the  gills  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax. 
Gymnotiu,  back  finlesg.  Trichiunu,  tail  finless.  Amttr^ 
rhiehai,  teeth  rounded.  Ammodutea^  head  nairoieer  tlttia 
the  body.  Ojihidium,  body  ensifonh.  ARraeMteat,  body 
ovate.    JT^Amm,  body  ensileruus. 

II.  Jumilares. 

CaUivntjmuf.  apertures  of  the  gills  at  the  nape.  Urano- 
tcopus,  mouth  wide  and  flat  (simum).  Trachinvt,  anus 
near  the  breast.  Gadut,  pectoral  fins  elongated  into  a 
point  mamhut  ventral  floe  didactyloti%  amooth  (mutiese). 
in.  Thoracic!. 

Cepnift,  month  wide  and  flat  (simum) ;  body  cnsiforui. 
Eriiinris,  back  of  the  head  flat,  furrowed  tran-svcrscly. 
Cori/pfui nn,  head  anteriorly  obtusely  truncate.  Grtbiut, 
ventral  fins  conjoined  (coa'lnatie) '  into  an  ovate  fiiu 
Cottut,  head  wider  than  the  body .  .ScorptrtUt  head  sprinkled 
with  cirri.  Zeat,  upper  lip  arched  (fornicatiuii)  with  a 
transverse  membrane.  Pteuronectet,  both  eyes  on  one  side 
of  the  head.  C/urlodon,  teeth  setaceous,  very  close  set, 
flexible.  .Spariix,  teeth  strong,  incisors,  molars.  Labrut, 
dorsal  fin  marked  with  a  ramentum  behind  the  spine.-i. 
S'cifFtia,  dorsal  fin  capable  of  t)eiog  hidden  in  a  little 
f  u  rrow .  Perc<t,  opercufa  of  the  gills  serrated.  Gattemttut, 
tail  earinated  atlne  sides;  dorsal  spines  distinct.  Scomli^r, 
tail  earinated  at  the  sides ;  many  spunous  pinnules.  MuUut 
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Dlptera  6. 
dipteral. 


•Bales,  CTtti  flioM  of  the  head,  loose.  diHtnet 
digils,  near  the  peetoiml  fins. 

IV.  Abdominales. 

Col'ills,  bo<ly  liardiy  Tiarruw  i  d  at  the  tail.  Amla^  head 
naked,  bony,  scabrous.  Silurur,  ray  of  the  iirst  dorsal  and 
pectoral  fins  toothed.  TrutkU,  head  truncated  anteriorly. 
JLmriemnmt  body  ii»iled  (cttaphimetum).  S«lm9t  posterior 
donal  fin  idipoee.  Fitimtmria^  beftk  eylindrioel,  capable  of 
beini;  shut  with  an  operculum.  Etox,  lower  mandible 
longeit,  punctated.  Elopt,  branchioategous  membrane 
double,  the  external  one  shortest.  ilrgentma,  anus  near 
the  tail.  JtJtrrina,  a  lateral,  longitudinal,  silvery  band. 
Miigil,  lower  mandible  earinated  within.  A/ormyriu,  bran- 
chial apeiture  linear  witliout  opereula.  EnemUu^  pectoral 
ftni  of  the  length  of  the  body.  Pclyncimi*,  di|[its  distinct 
near  the  pectoral  fins.  Clupea,  abdomen  earinated  and 
serrated.    Cjfpri$uu,  branchioategous  membrane  thradiate. 

The  oideis  of  ioMOlB  Sit  dcAiM  bj  tiniiMos  flom  their 
wings : — 

.  [  Upper  I  cTwtA  aceons  with  a  itnuriit  sntmc  CoUt^tera  1 . 
wrng^  {semicrustaceous,  incumbent  Hrmiptera2. 
(imbricated  with  acales  .       .   Lrpidoptera  3. 

S  All  '   

I 

Wiofi  2.  l^alances  ( Haltem)  in  liCtt  of 

the  posterior  whigs    .  . 
Wuiga  a  t.*.  the  body  without  wings  and 

olytra  .... 

I.  Coleopfira. 

•  .-Ititeiiiia  clavate,  Ihirkened  fxtemally. 

Searahaut,  antenne  with  a  fisaile  clava ;  anterior  tibiae 
dentale.  Luemnu,  antennc  with  a  comprcaaed  clava, 
the  widest  side  Ibsile.  Derwmttit  aateaDie  with  a  per- 
foliate clava;  head  inflected  under  the  tcarfclv  marginatc 
thorax,  llisirr,  antcnnir  with  a  soliil  elava;  lu  ad  retrac- 
tile within  the  thorax.  liijirhm,  anteiinie  Nvjtli  a  .Mihd 
ovati-  elava.  Oifriniis,  antenna;  rather  rigid  ;  eyes  four. 
.ilulabut,  head  postenorly  attenuated.  Curculio,  antennie 
inaident ;  rostrum  horny.  Silpka,  thorax  and  elytra  mar- 
ginate.  Ceediwtfs.  antenna  with  an  obtuse  clava ;  palps 
with  a  tmneated  elava. 

•*  Anlmn(f  Jil'ifurm, 
Brurhiik.  niilt  anic  filiform,  thickest  externally.  Cattida, 
lH)dy  ovate  ;  elytia  marginatc  ;  head  covered  with  a  shield. 
J'liuut,  thorax  receiving  the  head  ;  antennte  with  the  lo^t 
joint  the  longest.  Chryiomtia^  head  ovate,  tmmarginate. 
Hiipat  antennas  extended  (porrectse),  approximate,  fusi* 
form.  MeMs  thorax  mbround;  head  gibbous,  inflected. 

7*f/iftrio.  thorax  niaiginate;  head  exserted  ;  body  oblong. 
I.ampijris,  elstia  flexible  :  shield  of  the  thorax  oversha- 
dowing and  receiving  the  luail.  .yfonlflla,  lamina-  at  tl;e 
base  of  the  abdomen  ;  head  inflated.  Staphylinus,  elytra 
divided  into  two  parts  (dimidiata),  covering  the  wings ; 
two  vesieles  above  the  tail  capable  of  being  exaerted. 
***  jintetmtf  tetaeeouf. 
Ceramhyr,  thorax  mucronatc-callous  at  the  sides.  Lep- 
lura,  elytra  attenuated  at  the  apex  ;  thorax  rather  smooth. 
CaiitharU,  elytra  flexible  ;  abdomen  plRato-papilIo>e  at 
the  sides,  klater,  point  (mucro)  of  tlie  brcitst  resilient 
from  a  pore  of  the  abdomen.  Cicindrla,  iawg  exserted, 
toothed ;  eyes  rather  prominent.  i}i^e«(ti,head  retracted 
within  the  thorax.  Dytuem,  posterior  feet  ciliated  and 
formed  for  ewimming  ^natatorii).  Carabus,  thorax  ohcor- 
date,  truncated  posteriorly.  Neeifdaiii,  elytra  dimidiate ; 
wings  naked.  Forficula,  elytra  dimidiate ;  wings  eoveicd ; 
tail  with  nippers  (forcipata). 

II.  Hemiptera. 

XaUa»  mouth  maxillose;  wings  coriaceous  flat;  feet 
enroorial.  MmOh,  mouth  ntaxiDoae ;  anterior  feet  serrated ; 

claw  single.  Gry^'m,  mouth  maxilloi>e:  posterior  feet  sal- 
tntorial.  Pulrjorn.  msli-uni  inflected  ;  forehead  ffrons,  pro- 
diR'i'd,  ciiiiity  'iiianis  ;  anthetn'  capitate.  Cicada,  ros- 
trum inflected ;  posterior  feet  saltatorial.  Notouecta,  row 
tmm  inflected  ;  posterior  feet  natatorial  (ciliated).  Nepa, 
natram  inflected ;  anterior  feet  chehfeious.  Cimuc^  rostrum 
inflected ;  feet  curMmal.  jtphu,  rostrum  inflected ;  abdo- 
men two-homed.  Chermes,  rostrum  pectoral ;  feet  poste- 
rior, saltatorial.  Corrut,  rostrum  pectoral ;  abdomen 
bristly  behind  in  the  males.  Thript,  ro.stitm  Cbsolete; 
winga  incumbent  on  the  reflexile  abdomen. 

III.  Lepidoptera. 
thidiast  axtamallj;  wiofi  met 


SphiMMt  antennm  thickest  in  the  niddla.  naknt,  •» 
tenaa  thickest  internally. 

rV,  Neuroptera. 
Lilnlla,  tail  with  nippen*;  mouth  mulli-maxilloie; 
wings  extended.  Kphrmrra,  tail  with  two  bristles,  i.  3; 
mouth  toothless;  wings  erect.  iVyi m'/r kh,  tail  with  nip- 
pers; mouth  bidentate;  winjgs  deflected.  Phnigam'j, 
tail  simple,  mouth  toothless,  wmga  deflected.  Ilnnirt^hu, 
tail  simple,  mouth  bidentate,  wings  deflected.  Pantmi, 
tail  chelate,  mouth  rostrated,  wings  incumbent.  HapUik, 
tail  with  oiM  4hread  (fllo  1) ;  mouth  bidontate,  wingi  de> 
fleeted. 

V.  Hymenoptera. 
Cynipt,  sting  (aculeus)  q>iral  I  Ttutkredo,  sting  seriated ! 
bivalve.  Sire*,  sUng  serrated  mider  the  terminal  bpine  oi 
the  abdomen.  /cAmimboii,  sting  exserted !  triple.  Splttt, 
sting  punctorial ;  wings  flat ;  mouth  tongueleas.  Otjfni, 
sting  punctorial :  abdomen  vaulted  i  fomicatum;  beneath. 
Vetpa,  sting  punctonal ;  superior  wings  plicated.  .<^u, 
sting  punctonal,  superior  wings  plicated.  Fonnua,  sting 
obsolete ;  no  wings  on  the  neuters.  Mutittat  sting  punc- 
torial ;  no  wings  on  the  neuters. 

VI.  Dipfeia. 

CFMrut,  mouth  closed;  a.  none.  Tipula,  mouth  with 
lateral  lips ;  four  palps.  Mutca,  mouth  toothless  with  a 
proboscis.  Tahm»»,  mouth  with  a  proboscis  and  cooniveut 
teeth.  Ctdex,  mouth  with  a  siphoniform,  nutant  raitnni; 
stemmata  U.  Emj^is,  mouth  with  an  inflected  rostrum. 
Coiiopt,  mouth  with  a  projecting  geniculate  roslriiui. 
.-fxUiu,  mouth  with  a  subulate  projecting  rostrum.  Bom- 
byliuM,  mouth  with  a  projecting  setaceous  rostrum.  Hipff 
boieot  moutti  with  a  subnotantiveiy  shout  rostrum  ;iiim 
mataO. 

VII.  Aptera. 

•  Sir  fli  t.    H<u(l  'liiliurl  f,(m  thr  Tharnr. 

I.i-vimna.XtiU  with  exserted  biistles.  J'l  u'uru,  la;l  bifuf- 
cated.  inflected,  saltatorial.  'J'm.rs,  month  \Mth  l»i> 
tnaxilliB.  Pediciiliu,  mouth  w  ith  a  sting  (aculeus;  capabl< 
of  being  exserted.  PuUjc,  mouth  with  an  inflected  radnai 
with  a  sth^ri  feet  saltatotial. 

*^  Fttt  8— 14.   Head  omiTlkttrax  mUti. 

.Icarus,  eyes  2.  feet  S,  palps.  P lialan<;iiim,  ev«  4, 
feet  K,  palps' chelate.  Arauca,  eyes  H,  feet  S,  palps  c'a^att. 
Scorpio,  eyes  8,  feet  8.  palps  chelate.  Cancer,  •>«  i 
feet  10  :  first  pair  chelate.  Motwodtu,  eyes  2,  feet  v2;  tea 
chehate.  Onucut,  eyes  2,  feet  14. 
•  •  •  Ftet  muUitudUoM.    Head  datinct  from  the  Thoraj. 

Sed^emira,  body  linear.   Julnt,  body  subcylindiical. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  arrangement  without  being 
struck  with  the  eoni])ri  honsi\e  views  of  the  author,  wlwn 
Il;e  imperfect  li_'ht  \v  tiich  existed  at  the  time  is  cdiimiIiti  J. 
Ukvimur,  Swammeruam,  Moufl'et,  Goedart  De  (j«<^f. 
liotinct,  and  Lyonnet  indeed  bad  done  much  before  the  lut 
edition  of  the  S^tUma  Hatwm  was  published :  but  many  of 
tiie  leading  characters  of  insect'organization  were  still  n- 
volvcd  in  aarkness.  One  great  error  w  ill  be  manifest  tOsH: 
the  cla-ssification  of  the  Unutarea  among  the  inseclstindw 
the  designation  of  the  getuis  dmr,  r,  ik.c.  The  most  cumoij 
ob»er\ation  must  have  satisfied  Liniifeus  that  the  Cntinf 
breathed  by  means  of  and  that  therefore  they  toulil 
not  be  placed  under  the  same  category  with  animals  wh«e 
respiranon  was  oarried  on  by  '  Spiraeula :  Pori  lalertJ* 
corporis,'  to  use  his  own  definition.  It  is  not  howeveriB* 
probable  that  the  terrestrial  habits  of  the  Land  andSoWMr 
Crabs  fHiHdis;  Gi:c \ik  im"s  :  Pagi  ius]  miirht  have 
weighed  with  him,  in  the  absence  of  any  demonstration  »s 
to  tneir  actual  mode  of  respiration.  But  notwithstandire 
emns  inseparable  from  the  state  of  knowledge  when  l>e 
wrote,  the  philosophical  accuracy  of  his  generalitationi 
taken  as  a  whole  is  manifested  bv  the  retention  of  him'  « 
his  orders  and  all  his  genera  to  the  present  day. 

The  scalpel  was  now  taken  u|>  by  able  liai.ds,  and  Palls^ 
especially  in  his  anatomy  of  the  Glikks.  made  a  great 
advance  in  comparative  anatomy.  ,\monc  the  mo>t  active 
and  enlightened  labourers  in  this  department,  our  own 
John  Hunter*  stands  pre-eminent  in  England,  and  BflUM*^ 
bach  in  Germany.  _^ 

But  the  ihllncss  of  time  was  now  come  when  a  gicp 
light  was  to  arise;  and  GemgeCuvier,  guided  by  his  «t> 
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sectioni,  became  the  load-sttr  of  zoologists.  The  Anaiomk 
Comparff,  the  Ouenuju  FouiUt,  and,  finalljr,  the  Jt^^ru 
AniviaL,  were  the  results  of  his  acute  and  comprehensive 
demonstrations.  In  his  hands  Comparative  Anatomy  be* 
came  a  new  power  waomg  the  dynamiea  of  nataral  history, 
and  bjritt  aidhe  rebuiittheextinot  fbail  teni  that  before 
fail  time  lay  scattered  over  the  face  of  OUT  caith  iawild 
and  apparently  inextricable  disorder. 

Well  docs  this  extraordinary  man  enunciate  the  valuable 
truth,  tliat  since  Natural  History  has  taken  Nature  for  the 
baiis  of  ita  distributions,  its  relationship  with  Anatomy  has 
bcGOBie  more  intimate.  *  One  of  them  iciences,'  says  he, 
*  cannot  take  a  single  step  without  the  otiier  profiting  by 
j(.  The  approximafion.s  which  the  fir^t  establishes  often 
indicate  to  the  other  the  researches  thut  ouglit  to  be 
made.'*  And  again,  with  eniuil  trutli  he  declares,  that  'the 
natural  history  of  an  animal  is  the  knowledge  of  the  whole 
animal.  Its  mtemal  itroetue  k  to  H  aa  niieh  aa  its  ex- 
ternal form,  and  peiliape  aaore.'t 

That  Caviar  piaatbad  wliat  he  preaehal  ia  avident  from 
his  own  record  of  Ua  au)da  of  procaading  in  oomlnicting 
his  system. 

'  1  examined,'  says  the  great  French  zoologist,  '  one  by 
one,  all  the  speciea  which  I  could  procure  ;  I  associated 
thoie  wlueh  <nd  not  differ  ftom  aach  other,  except  in  size, 
cdoai;  or  the  number  of  lome  parts  of  little  importance, 
and  on  these  material!  founded  what  I  have  called  a  sub- 
genus. 

*  Whenever  I  could,  I  dissected  at  least  one  species  of 
each  subgenus ;  and  if  those  to  which  the  scalpel  could 
not  be  applied  be  excepted,  there  exist  in  my  book; 
TC17  tern  groupa  of  this  degree,  of  the  organs  of  which  I 
sannot  produce  at  least  some  considerable  portion.* 

His  system  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  Comparative 
Anatomy  [Anatomy,  Comparative],  and  parts  of  it  in  most 
01  the  articles  on  the  leading  groups  of  the  Animal  Kins:- 
dom  in  this  work.  Latreilli  furnished  the  fourth  and  fifth 
volumo^  containing  the  CmfteMo,  Aroehnula,  and  Insects ; 
and  CSuvier  aeknowlcdfcs  Vu  obligations  to  the  work  of 
Lakaics,^  with  reference  to  the  ahella  and  corals,  noticing 
.t  with  Just  praise.  It  must  not  however  be  supposed  that 
Ciiviei  was  the  advocate  of  Lamarck's  theory  of  gradual 
evolution  or  development,  a  theory  to  which  the  ex- 
paiienea  of  avaiy  meeaediiig  day  benmMi  mora  and  more 
oppoced. 

Abovt  this  period,  ahnoet  eontemporaneoualy  with  a 

similar  movement  in  botany,  some  of  the  more  imaginative 
and  pliilo.soptnc  minds  benan  to  perceive  analogies  in 
organs  and  parts  of  the  animal  frame  which  previously 
had  only  been  regarded  under  their  distinct  or  individual 
relations.  The  close  connection  l>etween  the  brilliant 
ganeialutatifiaa  of  thia  nature  wliich  Hat  made  comparative 
anatomieft  acquainted  witti  1b»  bones  of  the  cranram  and 
the  essential  resemblances,  or  homologies,  as  they  are 
termed,  of  the  component  elenu  nts  of  a  vertebra  under 
their  varied  forms,  for  the  special  purposes  of  the  indi- 
vidual, is  too  closely  connected  with  similar  researches 
after  resemblances  and  analogies  in  zoolog}[  to  be  omitted 
in  the  present  sketch  of  the  history  of  that  science.  Gothe, 
the  founder  of  morphologv,  or  the  doctrine  of  organic  ana> 
lu^itus  in  plants,  also  made  the  first  step  in  the  advance- 
ment of  similar,  or,  as  they  have  been  termed,  transcen- 
dental views,  in  the  anatomy  of  animals.  The  poet's  dis- 
ooveiy  of  the  intermaxillary  bones  in  man,  the  first  fruits 
of  this  easentislly  synthetical  mode  of  studying  organized 
beings,  has  been  succeeded  by  many  similar  brilUant  ap- 

Sreciations  of  true  analogies  by  his  successors  Oken  and 
■eoflFroy,  and  the  disciples  of  their  school,  which  have 
more  than  compensated  for  the  less  substantial  results  of 
exuberant  imaginations,  which  have  too  often  had  the 
affeet  of  detanug  the  sober  student  of  nature  from  digest- 
ing tiieworica  of  authors  ftom  which  valuabia  inftomiatioB 

is  to  be  obtained. 

Germany  and  the  Netherlands  have  reason  to  be  protid 
of  the  names  of  Illiger,  Temminck,  and  Wagler.  Of  these 
M.  Temminck  continues  to  enlighten  zoologists  with 
his  excellent  works;  wllilst  Professor  lichtewAcin  and 
Dr.  Bttf^pall  still  pursue  thdr  misewoithy  course. 

In  our  own  country  and  time  tlie  (knaory  SjfsUm  has 
D«en  brought  forward  and  applied  by  one  of  our  most  ac- 
complished zoologists  in  his  '  Hor»  Entomologicaa,' '  An- 
nulosa  Javanica,*  his  '  Remarks  on  the  Comparative  Ana- 


tomy  of  certain  Birds  of  Cuba,*  in  the  10th  vol.  of  tha 

*  Transactions  of  the  Unnean  Society,'  and  his '  Illustrations 
of  the  Annulosa  of  South  Africa,'  forming  part  iii.  o(  Dr. 
Andrew  Smith's  mluabla  *  UlustntionB  of  flw  Zoology  of 
South  Africa.' 

In  hii  •  Remaika  on  Oia  Birds  of  Cuba,*  Mr.  W.  &  ICao- 
leay  thus  writes: — ^'Aata  new  views  or  principles  in  natural 
history,  this  mode  of  studying  the  variation  of  structure  m 
different  animals,  in  preference  to  cla-ssinsj  them  according 
to  an  arbitrary  division  of  organs,  is  perhaps  the  only  one 
to  which  I  can  justly  lay  full  claim.  It  is  possible  indeed 
that  Hermann,  in  liis  veiy  remarkable  work  entitled 
'  Tabula  Affinitatum  Aaimalinm,*  and  published  in  VFBSt 
may  have  intended  to  keep  some  such  principle  as  this  in 
view ;  but,  as  with  him,  unfortunately,  the  slightest  analogy 
constituted  an  affinity,  we  may  understand  now  he  found 
it  imposaible  to  trace  the  mode  in  which  structures  vary, 
and  imdh  more  so  to  vpfLj  the  maxim  of  variation  to 
arrangement.  On  a  ouimit  glanee  at  the  principles  of 
arrangement  laid  down  by  Artslotle  at  the  commencement 

of  his  '  Historia  Animahum,'  lie  inay  also  be  supposed  by 
some  to  have  understood  this  doctrine  of  variation  in 
animal  stmelLire  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  although 
this  extraordinary  man  understood  it  to  a  certain  degree, 
he  confined  himself  in  tiie  passage  in  question  to  the 
division  of  organsr-*  cooise  of  reasoning  that  led  him 
quite  away  ftom  tha  oonoiusioos  he  would  indubitably 
have  arrived  at,  had  he  Ibllowed  the  variation  of  general 
structure.  Still  I  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  orijrinality 
of  evLii  this  principle  be  some  day  disputed  with  me  ;  for 
when  the  question  was  asked,  "  Is  there  anything  whereof 
it  may  be  said.  See,' this  is  new?" — the  answer  was,  "  It 
hath  been  already  of  old  time  which  was  before  us."  And 
certain  it  is,  that  the  doctrines  of  quinary  distribution,  of 
the  circular  progression  of  a  series  of  affinity,  and  of  ana- 
logies, as  distinct  from  affinities,  have  all  been  in  some 
measure  advanced  by  authors  prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  '  Horae  Entomologicae.'  Indeed  it  would  add  Uttle  to 
our  conviction  of  these  being  great  natural  truths,  to  find 
that  only  one  writer  had  obaenred  them,  and  ihtt  others 
had  taken  them  for  granted  upon  his  assertion.  Accord- 
ingly we  learn  that  the  number  five  has  had  an  imjioitanee 
in  tne  construction  of  the  uiuverse  given  to  it  trom  the 
days  of  Plato  and  Cicero ;  that  Linnocui,  Pallas,  and  Des- 
fontaines  have  mentioned  certain  analogies  in  nature  aa 
distinct  from  affinities;  and  tint  one  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  zoologists  of  the  present  age,  and  a  foreign  mem- 
ber of  this  Society,  Professor  Gotthelf  Fischer,  of  Moscow, 
has  stated  the  progression  of  certain  series  of  affinity  being 
in  circles.  I  can  safely  say  however,  that  as  I  arrived  at  a 
knowledge  of  these  several  kuths  by  the  obsarvition  of 
Nature  MonOt  so  I  fiist  saw  their  dependence  upon  each 
other,  their  general  ajiidiealion,  ana  their  neeenaiy  deri- 
vation, from  The  practice  of  studying  the  method  in  which 
animal  structures  vary.  How  farshwlowy  and  uneonnected 
notions  on  the  above  subjects  may  afl'ei  t  the  claims  of  the 
'Horae  Entomologies'  to  public  attention.  1  shall  not  pre- 
tend to  determine ;  but  it  is  my  duty,  on  the  other  liaad, 
to  say.  that  I  was  snrpriied.  on  looking  lately  among  tha 
notes  and  explanations  of  the  plates  (p.  181)  at  the  end  of 
a  work  published  at  Moscow,  in  IROS,  by  Professor  Fischer, 
and  entitled  '  Tabula:"  Synoptieac  Zoo<;iu)&i,t  in  usum  Au- 
ditorum  editoe,"  to  find  the  loilowing  remarks: — "  L'auteur 
trouve  dans  la  Nature  organuee  une  opposition  remarquable 
qui  pourroit  fitreaxpiimie  per  deux  cercles  en  mouvcmen1» 
q/ii  ae  touahani  ou  qui  sa  oraisont  en  deux  endrMts. 


Lea  detfx  points  dM  eardas  qui  se  touchent,  deaignent 
daoz  iennce  axtitoi^  deux  circonstances  inexplicabJia 
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pent  U  mtonliite.  1,  La  noUMure  produitte  par  la  cor- 
'raiillon  d«  ontilres  aidmalei ;  2,  L*origlne  des  animaiiz 

inmsoires  par  celle  des  matitrei  ve^etales.  Les  homes  de 
cet  ouvratre  ne  pcrmcttent  pas  un  dcvcloppement  phis 
ample  de  Lt-tte  idee  (jui  pn'>«'tite  nnc  verity  i  poiirsuivre." 
Again,  in  page  184  u  the  following  paissage : — "  II  ne 
fkut  pas  croire  que  la  serie  dea  MamnulSres  aoit  k  consi- 
dercr  dam  vim  direction  droite  oamme  una  suite.  .Tai 
feit  voir  i  mtiltm  qn'elle  fbraie  one  galerie  oti  TobMr- 
vateiir  se  trouve  an  rmlicii,  ajfaot  Ics  psprrps  il'iiniiraux 
lie  ces  cfites.  C"pst-.\-(l)re,  I'auteur  s'ima^ruie  que  ch;i(|iiL' 
.HCiicde  la  pri'miiVe  divl.rioi;  dont  les  doiyls  on  pieds  ne 
aont  leunid  par  une  membrane,  trouvera  des  analogues 
•  parmi  les  animaux  de  la  aeeonde  divlnon,  dont  1«s  dmgis 
ou  pieds  sont  reunia  nur  ana  mambiaiHu  Una  represen- 
tation des  genres  de  mantnlftrea  en  eerctea  entourant  le 
centre  ou  est  dIhc^  I'homme.  ct  so  tmithant  mutuellement, 
•uivant  (|iio  len  |)roprit't^s  de  diff  erens  animaux  se  roMin- 
bleiit  seront  piM'.t  ?!ic  la  plus  eont'onne  i\  la  .Nature."' 

Mr.  W.S.  MacLcay  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  intricate 
subject  a  compnshensive  knowledge  of  natural  history, 
much  learning,  and  the  elose  aatuta  reaioning  of  a  mind 
of  no  ordinary  powert.  The  system  has  been  applied  in 
this  country,  ny  ^Tr.  Vic:ors,  to  the  Birds,  and  by  Mr. 
Hennett,  to  the  Mammalia  and  fishes.  With  eeitain  niDili- 
ftcations  it  has  been  applied,  by  Mr.  Swain.son,  to  the  animal 
kingdom  generally,  who,  in  his  arranircment  in  the  several 
Tolumes  of  the  '  Cabinet  Cydopwiia'  fllled  by  him,  has 
however  left  out  Man. 

On  the  Continent  the  Qninarjr  System  has  never  found 
fa%'our,  and  it  ha-s  now  few  if  any  follower*  in  this  country. 
But  it  may  fairly  be  said  of  it,  that,  like  the  system  of 
linnaeus,  it  has  suffered  more  by  its  friends  than  its  eiie- 
tttes.  We  have  hevd  it  lamented  by  some,  thai  a  man  of 
genhlt  shonld.  aneonscionsly  perhaps,  have  employed  his 
powerful  mina  in  a  mode  calculated  to  rivet  the  fetters 
that  Bacon  had  struck  off ;  but  these  could  hardly  have 
Lu'iMi  a\vai  r  d"  the  eariu-slnt>!«  with  which  .Mr.  MacLeay 
constantly  iinprcsses  on  liis  readers  that  zoology  isascieiice 
which  must  alwavs  depend  upon  experience  and  observed 
Ikcta;  and  tlutt  the  gmnd  object  of  comparativa  anatomy 
is  tlie  fbrmatioh  of  such  a  collection  of  recorded  fiurts  w 
comparative  ortrani/alion  a.s  may  determine  in  snme  de- 
pree  the  use  of  the  vaiinus  organs;  and,  above  all,  may 
lead  us  to  tin-  better  kno'.viedge  of  the  natural  anange- 
ment  of  the  aiumal  kingdom.. 

Indeed  of  some  of  liis  critics  it  may  be  said  that,  like  those 
who  treated  the  Baconian  or  inductive  mettiod  with  con- 
tempt, and  laughed  and  ndled  hf  turns  at  the  author  of 

the  '  Novum  Or^anum,'  imniedinleh- nf*ei- its  publication, 
not  many  have  read  bis  wurks  flirouj,'!!  ;  and  ol  those,  few 
have  understijod  them. 

That  he  was  wrong  in  some  of  his  notions  may  be  true  ; 
for  instance,  he  has  most  ingeniously  endeavoured  to  show 
that  the  Cephalopod  approximates  to  the  Turtle  (rrt/ui/o); 
but  Professor  Owen  has  proved  to  us  by  dissection  that  the 
Cuttlefish  comes  nearest  to  the  Afjrx^iw  and  l4unprey 

.nmon^  the  J'ertehrata. 

It  is  not  fair  to  make  Mr.  MacLeay  answerable  for  the 
vanhes  of  his  followers,  and  the  Procrtistes-Uke  violence 
with  which  they  occasionally  force  a  fbrm  into  what  they 
conceiTC  a  proper  place  merely  because  that  vacant  place 
wants  a  fbrm.  If  hit  injunction  to  inquire  into  the  ortrani- 
zation  and  habits,  as  a  first  and  nece.*«ary  step,  had  been 
attended  to,  Calheturtis  would  never  have  been  placed 
among  the  Vultures  [Vulturid*;  TAi.BGAlJU].nor  the 
case  of  an  insect  among  the  MoUtuea  j[TaKLioo»us] . 

A  striking  featan  in  the  xoologieal  character  of  the  pre- 
sent period  arises  from  the  numerous  monographs  which 
have  appeared  or  are  still  forthcoming.  It  is  bv  such 
careful  collections  of  mateiials  ttiat  the  path  Of  tM  sys- 
lematisl  is  especially  er.liL'tdened. 

In  America  Wilson  s  dt-iigMflll  book  and  the  mag- 
nificent work  of  Audubon  have  opened  up  the  complete 
natural  history  of  the  birds  of  their  country ;  nor  mu^  the 
amu-sing  hand-book  of  Nuttall  be  forsrotten. 

In  Italy  Poli  had  familiarized  us  uith  the  organization 
of  the  M{)llusca  in  th«  Su-iliau  n-. :  Dclle  ('hi:ije  and  Phi- 
hppi  have  followed  him,  and  Madame  Power  has  settled 
the  disputed  point  relative  to  the  secretion  of  the  shell 
of  the  Hapbr  NAUTU.U8.  The  Prince  of  Canino  and 
Musignaoo.  who  had  already  so  ably  supplied  what  was 
wanting  in  Wtlson*B  American  work,  has  left  nothing  to  be 
triahad  in  lus  exceiicnt  Jtauna  JtaUca 
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England  had  produced  the  prominent  names  of  IVi,.  • 
lughby,  Pennant,  Latham,  White,  I^eaeh,  Bewick,  Ho*, 
tagu,  8ell>y,  Gray,  Swainsoti,  Stephens,  and  Ciutis;  bet  i 
powerful  stimulus  to  the  science  was  jriven  by  \ht  Zonlo. 

eieal  Society  of  I^ridon.*  in  the  csfnbiishmetit  of  -.vhi:!! 
Sir  Stamfokd  Kaffi.ks  had  the  principal  (.hare.  To  tin 
taste  for  zooloixy  thus  diffused  may  in  a  great  meuure 
be  attributed  the  ready  acceptation  which  the  elegui 
hand-books  of  TarreTl,  Bell,  Forbfeii,  and  Owen  havethodr 
found  or  are  finding,  and  the  well-merited  pattoutt 
whuli  has  enabled  Mr.  Gould  to  publish  his  mini- 
fieeiit  works.  '  The  Hirtls  of  the  Uini;»!aya  Mtj^. 
tains."  "The  Birds  of  Europe,"  the  inonotrraphs  on  tht 
Kamphasliihr,  the   Tronoridfr,    and   the  Kangarooi,  uj 

though  last,  not  least,  *The  Birds  of  Australia,'  now  tn  the 
course  of  publication,  prove  the  interest  taken  in  thenb- 

ject  b}'  the  affluent  ;  wnile  the  success  of  the  chespcrpo^ 
lications  shows  that  it  is  shared  by  all  classes  in  thb 
country. 

The  nobly  illustrated  French  voyages,  which  liave  d:-- 
so  much  for  natural  history,  have  at  last  caused  the  gc>%  r.t 
ment  of  this  countnr  to  lend  their  seasonable  aid  to  ik 
heavy  ex}ienses  attending  the  ivnblieation  of  illttitn)e<l 

works  of  natural  history;  and  trie  Fnntia  /{orri.'(-,/i^ri. 
rniia,  the  Zoology  of  ihi-  Itmple.  and  Smith's  //fKi/rir';-! 
of  ihf  Zoology  of  Soinh  .  ifrira,  have  already  borne  tr>'i- 
mony  to  the  worthy  manner  in  which  that  assistanct  b 
been  applied.  \Ve  aaxiou.sly  look  for  the  loolofioi 
remits  of  Belchec'a  vc^age  and  James  Roaa'k  sodthema- 
peditlon. 

In  France  the  spread  of  zoological  Imowledce  has  bee: 
most  extensive  ;  and  all  Europe  has  been  deri\inpj5f  <•• 
ance  from  the  useful  and,  in  many  instances,  hishlyi  !  - 
trated  ManueU  of  the  French -zoologists,  llie  M*>mdifi 
and  OmUMologU  of  Lesson,  ^e  Mamut  it  fHMn  AW 
relle  det  Motltuque$  of  Rang,  the  Cnataeea  of  Dcsmtm' 
the  hfnlacologie  and  Aclinolotfie  of  De  Blainville,  and 
beautiful  illustrations  of  (Jnerin,  to  name  a  few,  hav?  !  i 
of  important  use  to  every  one  cntraLred  in  the  htudj.  ' 
the  Suites  a  Bu/fon,  the  J{ij>iii'  .-  have  been  most  elabort'f  ■ 
worked  out  ana  illustrated  by  Dumtol  and  Bibtoiu  c: 
the  Cnataeea  by  Milne  Edwaraa.  To  crown  all,  thenotlt 
(hlfr.grr.phif  of  De  Blainville,  now  in  the  course  of JHI^. 
cation,  ic  a  work  which  will  confer  honour  on  the  mr' 
national  school  of  zuolocy. 

But  we  have  been  tar  from  idle  in  England  whiir : 
lowing  the  steps  of  Cuvierin  the  department  of  paliwr  - 
logy.  Cooybeare,  De  la  Beche,  and  Buckland  bnte^ 
broke  ground  in  the  aeareh  fbr  fossil  animal  fbrin;  bk 
althouirh  we  cannot  claim  Agrassiz  as  a  counfrvmi'!  ^' 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  aiding  in  the  puhlicil:i>: 
his  ^reat  work  on  fossil  fishes.    Prol'essor  Owen  h&?  ''^ 
riched  the  fos.sil  catalogue  beyond  hope  in  almott  t5<y 
class  of  Vertehrata,  and,  amonir  these,  the  grand  numx 
ferous  additions,  Mtfledon^  Glj/ptoilon,  Tozoiom,  a  hnt  ^ 
enormous  reptiles,  and,  lastly,  the  gigantic  Dbnnfit*f- 
New  Zealand,  eminently  stand  nut.    In  these  resi-irv' 
Professor  Owen  has  shown  that  the  microscope  rnavi' 
brought  to  bf  ar  opoD  the  largest  as  well  as  the  nailc^^ 
created  l>eing8. 

The  articles  relative  to  zoology  in  thia  woik  n|  k 
found  fagr leSerence  to  the  follo'Ainir  index:— 

Kingdom,  Animalia. 
SA-Kingdom,  VERTBBaATA. 

Om*,  Mammalia. 
Mammalooy. 

Std-Ctast,  PlackntaUA. 
Order,  BiMANA. 

Albinos.   Uut.  Skeleton. 

Order,  Quadrumana. 

Ape.  Ateles.  Baboon.  Brachjielea.  Cayou.  Cci>> 
Cercocebus.  Cercopithecus.  Cbimpaniee.  Uoails.  Ct< 
lolnts.  Cynocephalua.  Guenona.   Hylobatea  Jacdw 

•  In  the  uMrU  Wo»-.W<w  Ihc  wrir<l»  •  ArgM»  PlwatanU  '  »n  wr-"*"*' 
jirlnb'd  for  '  Anm  I'tininM.'  But  iioe  iivinx  Ar)(u«  I'heaaat,  ua^' 
H  e  k  BOW,  ha*  e»  cr  rrwboii  K  offla  O'l- 

+  St.oTli.  Thi?  hrljltit  of  ihr  enoroHKi*  frnM*  Diiwrn,/  lia<,  lU?  tl>»  Ht* 
•fihi-  t'inotann.  ihrunk  IwAm  iIm  •rrrrily  of  eiispanli**  Bm»f^ 
Wi4h  tti*  ftrawnt  material*,  a  imter  hnnlit  thun  t»n  teri  etuxon^''  ' 
•«.i;:niil  141  tbK  liiriieiil  Kw.^wn  -j>.'rU'.,  Pifl.'mu  fj^fifir^trun ,  Viit  i'*  I'u'* 
h»T#  Im-i-ii  Miorninn*.  I  ri-  '.  jvif,-  1  liin.,  iri,,-«  lrir.-ili  i.i  llir~ 
it  I*  tlM  onmpanitivr  aliortDvn  <ji  iiatirio  ■ii«iaiat>al  biiiiv. «  htrh  a  a  I  >>"' 
•  iMlf  to  laogtli.  ihu  bringa  the  laini  do«B.  ftvtmtm  OmtnWumnt^*- 
■iniif  (Hil  <^i.a.  niM  of  wMrii  i«  mmIL  Hir  alMnM  mmmUM*'*'* 
erth'  >«n.-  .  r  th"  rk  haa  tod  PiaAwMt  Omwm  to  UMWocMMito* 
amcr.  nf  /'"•  M'  V  .M<»:r,ic<l  kvwnMhiag  ay  iharaotosf  Ihi  stall  >** 

Sriflaiiri  rem  (ur  Ihair  food. 
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KtbMi.  Luiopyga.  T.ophntus.  Macacus.  Mandrill. 
Manirabey.  Mko.  Mu-itHilr.is.  Midas.  Monkey. 
Mycetes.  Na>aiis.  Or;u)t;-Ut;in.  Ouistiti.  PitlK'i-ii>. 
Pilhecia.  Pygallirix.  Rhesus  Monkey.  Sasjouin.  .Sai- 
niri.  Saioil.  Saku.  Sa|)aiou&.  Semnopithec-iu.  Sia- 
naiig.  8i|iiiad».  Ung)Ui-£tam.  Uogksrl'uti.  Wao- 
deroo.  Wou-Wou. 

Galapn  Galeopithecas.  Lemurite*  Liclianohts. 
Loris.  M.:u.:w>e.  Nocthura.  NycHedlin»  Otoliciuib. 
PeruJicUL-r.'-.  Piupitiiecu^.  Pnamit.  Slow  iMom. 
Stfno|M).    Tarsiii-i.  Fieuroptera. 

Potto.    Kiiikaji);i.  .  • 

Ctieuopoda.  Prinatet. 

Orrfrr  CHKtMiTBftA. 

Bat.  Cephalotes.  Cheiromeles.  Dlnops.  Otosso- 
phaca.  Istiopbori.  Megadt'riiia.  Morinojis.  Noctilio. 
Nyv.teri''.  Nvctinomus.  N\ ctujihil.is.  Plccotus.  I'te- 
ropua.  Rhiiiolophina.  Rhinolophus.  Taphozoiw.  Thi- 
foptei*.  Tampire.  Ve»ptrtilionid«. 

Order  IksKTITOBA. 

Banxring^.  Erinaceus.  Chrytoehloiit.  Cladobatea. 
Cotid)lu!a.  Gyinmira.  TIedL't'hog.  Mole.  Mygale. 
Myusuiex.  Stali-ps,  Soliiiwduii.  Sorex.  Sorccid«e. 
Tupoaorex.  Talpida*.  Tcndiac.   Tenrec  lUpaia. 

Ortlft  C.KRMVORA. 

Aard-Wolf.  Arclii  Fox.  Btagle.  Badger.  Bear. 
Benturone.  Blood- Hound.  Bull -Dog.  Calocephalus. 
Cam*.  GawL  Cat.  Civet  Cooguar.  Crjrptoprocta. 
Cros-sarchua.  pjfiuctis.  DiKifigmdes.  IVog.  Enhvdra. 
Ermine.  Kelia.  Ferret.  Fox.  Galictis.  Genetta.  Clut- 
toii.  Greyhound,  (iulo.  Halicliferus.  Harrier.  Hel- 
arctos.  Uelictu.  Herpestea.  Hysna.  Hysna-Dug. 
Ichneumon.  Ictides.  Ja^ar.  Jackal.  I^eopanls.  Lion. 
Lvemon.  Lvnx.  Machatrodut.  Mangoualea.  Mastift'. 
Bfeies.  Mellivom.  Minx.  Mtrounga.  Muttela.  Mus- 
felidip.  Mydaus.  Nasua.  Ocelot.  Otaria.  Otter.  Otler- 
Iloiind.  (Junce.  Panda.  Plipca.  Phocidaj.  Planti- 
prada.  Pointer.  Polar  Bear,  Polecat.  Prionodon.  Pro- 
chihis.  Procvon.  Proteles.  Piig.  Raceoon.  Ratel 
Sable.  Sea-Bear.  Sea-Calf.  Sea-Elephant.  Sea-I^o- 
pard.  Sea^Lion.  Seals.  ServaL  Setter.  Spaniel.  Stem- 
matopus.  Slenorhynchu*.  Stoat.  Terrier.  Tiger-Oats. 
Tigera.  Trichechus.  Ursidae.  Ursus.  Viverra.  Viver- 
ridie.  Walnia.  Weasels.  Wolf.  Wuii-Do^.  Wolverine. 
Zenilc 

Order  Cbtacea. 
Amberp-ix.  Balaena.  Balasnoptera.  Delphinopteniit. 
DeipbioorhynchuB.  Delphinus.  Dolphin.  GrampuH.  Mo- 
nodon.  Monte.  Narwnal.  Pbocaena.  Piiy»eter.  Ror- 
qual. Rytlija.  Spermacett.  Wbalea,  Zeuglodon.  Zl- 
pliius. 

Ol  JiT  P.^CHYDERMATA. 

Adapis.  Anoplolhiiium.  A.vs.  Babiroussa.  Behe- 
moth. Chalitotlierium.  ('licErupotamiis.  Dicotylen.  Di- 
notherium.  Dugoni;.  Dzhikkuici.  Elephant  Equus. 
Halioore.  Heterodon.  Hippopotamus.  Hog.  Hone. 
H)1rax.  Lamantin.  Lophiodon.  Mammoth.  Manatee. 
Mastodon.  Mule.  Unagsra.  Palaeotherium.  Peccary. 
Phacochctrus.  Probu!.cidi:iii>.  Riur.ocero*.  River-llorse. 
Solipede*.  Stellerus.  Suids.  Swinc.  Tapir.  Toxodon. 
Zebca. 

Ordtr  RuMlMANTU. 
Addax.  .Atoagnu    Alcea.  An<NL    Antelope.  Ami. 
Auchenia.     Axin.    Bisoq.    Bonassaa.    Boi.  Bttbalua. 

Buffalo.  CaaniA.  Calf.  Cambing  Outan.  Ounel.  Ca- 
ineiupard.  I'apra.  Cervus.  Chamois.  Deer.  Duil<ir- 
bok.  Klk.  (lauzou-Pouco.  Gazelle.  Giraffe.  Gnu. 
Goat,  (.uanaco.  Guazu-Bira.  Guazu-Pita.  Guazu-Puto. 
Gyall.  Ibex.  Ixalua.  KiUseepee.  Kevel.  KleeneboW. 
iOipepringer.  Koba.  Koodoo.  Lamb.  Llama.  Ma- 
oraucnenia.  Meminna.  Moose.  Moaehida.  Muntjao. 
Nyl-Ghau.  Oryx.  Ourebi.  Oviboa.  Ovii.  Ox.  Prox. 
Red  Deer.  Keindcer.  Roebuck.  SaTga.  Sheep.  Stap. 
StrepsiceroB.  Stylocerus.  Sylvicapra.  VruA.  Wapiti. 
Zunnpa. 

Order  Bsota  (Edentata,  Cuv.). 
Aard-Vark.  Ai.  Ant-Bear.  Ant-Eater.  Armadillo. 
Bradypua.  Cabasaou.'  Cachicame.  Choloepus.  Chlamy- 
phortis.  Dasypus.  Manis.  MegaJonyx.  MegatheriJdK. 
Myludon.  Myrmecophaga.  Onyehotlierium.  Oryeteropus. 
PachvthehiHii.  Pangolin.  Scelidotherium.  Sloth.  Ta- 
HIWWi   Tardigrada.  Unaii. 

OriUr  RoDSKTiA  cGlius,  Linn.). 
AeniUiiap.  A^oueby.  A^tL  Apena.  Antomni 


Arv-icola.  Beavw.  'Biscnrjio.  Cabini.  ranip.T;rno[». 
Capromyji.  Caator.  Ca.st or  Fiber.  ClniK  l.itlid.i-.  ('hlo- 
roniys.  (Jcrlogeniis.  Coitia.  ("uypoii.  Crife!i,s.  Clciio- 
dattylus,  Ctenoniys.  Da^vproifa.  DenilroniuN.  Filler. 
Georychus.  Gerbilius.  Gumea-Pig.  ^a^l^(er.  Helaniys. 
Heteroroys.  HinudiBUS.  Uydrochoeriia.  Hydromys.  Hyii- 
trix.  Jerooa.  Kerodon.  Lagomys.  I.Agostomys.  Lagoti&. 
I.emmincr.  T.cporidiP.  I.epiis.  Linura.  Loncheres.  Mar- 
mot. Meriones.  Mouse.  Muria».  Mus.  .Musk-Kat. 
Musquash.  Myupotamus.  Myoxsis.  Ondatra.  Orycterua. 
Otomya.  Paca.  Palfcomj's.  '  Pedetes.  Phlseomys.  Por- 
cupines. Pseudostonia.  Pteromys.  Rabbit.  Rat.  Sao- 
comjn.  Seiurid^.  SouaUk.  S^uiireJa.  Tamiaa.  Wta- 
tonwiah.  Zemni.  Zixel. 
Cheiromys. 


Uogldenlata.    Ungulata.  ITnicom. 

Sllh-Claff  Iui>LACK.NTALlA. 

Order  Marsupialia. 

Balantia.  Bandicoot.  CayopoUin.  Cheironectea.  Da>- 
syurus.  Didetphids.  Halmaturus.  Hyiwiprvmnus.  Kan- 
garoo. Koala.  T.ipunis.  Macrotius.  Myrmecol>iu8. 
Opuiisum.  Peiamelis.  Petani-us.  Phalanger.  Plialan- 
gista.  Phascolotherium.  Pliascocale.  Pliascolauirtos. 
Phascolomys.'  Potoroo.  Sarcophilus.  Saiigue.  Thyla> 
cinus.  Tbylacotheriuro.  Mfombat. 

Order  MOHOnUMATA. 

Echidna.  Duckbill  Cbnithorbyncbaa.  Flatypua. 
Chm  Awn. 

Birds.    C  -"'-ini.    Nictitating  Membitiia.  Omitho* 

logy.    Ovipaiuus.    Song  of  Birrls. 

Order  Raptores. 
Bald-Buzzard.  Bubo.  Burrowing  Owl.  Buzzard.  Cara> 
cara.  Catharistes.  Cathartes.  Circaetua.  Condor.  Eagle. 

Falcon.  Falconida?.  Gerfalcon.  Goshawk.  Gypnetos. 
Gypogernnus.  Gyps.  Ha>matornis.  Haliscetiis.  Harfang. 
Haipy.  n;irii(';.  Havrks.  Hierax.  Hiero-Fa]eo.  Iliyiter. 
Kestrel.  Kctupa.  Kite.  Ijinner.  I/)])hotes.  .Merlin. 
MilvuR.  Noctua.  Nyctia.  Nyctipetes.  Oiicoti.  Olus. 
Owls.  Pandion.  Percnopterus.  Pernis.  Pbene.  Poly- 
borus.  Racamina.  Rapaces.  Raptatorea.  Rinn^afl. 
Ringtailed  Eagle.  Sarcoramphus.  Scope.  Scot ophi  Ins. 
Scotornis.  Secretary-bird.  Strigide.  Sumia.  Symium. 
TluHivat-tus.  TinnunculiLs.  Turkey*BiiBud.  ^iila^  Ulu* 
lina,    Urubu.  Vulturid*. 

Order  Insrssorks. 
Aberdevine.  Alauda.  Alcedo.  Anthus.  Ara.  Balti- 
more-Bird. Barbets.  Barita.  Batara.  Beecafieo.  Bee- 
Sater.  Bentivi.  Bethylus.  Bird  of  Paradise.  Blackbirds. 
Black-Bonnet.  Blaek-Ckp.  BInck-cnnped  Tom-Tit.  Blue- 
Bird.  Blue-Brea'^t.  Brat-liypteryx.  linuhyjH.dituf.  Bob- 
O-Link.  Bombycilla.  Biueo.  Bucercis  Hulltinch.  Bu- 
phaga.  Butcher-Bird.  Calypfomenc.  Calyptoihynehus. 
Cauxpylopterus.  Canary.  Capriniultrida*.  Canluelis.  Ca- 
ryocatactea.  Ca-smarhynchos.  Cat-Bird.  Cephalopferus. 
Certliia.  Certhiadae.  Certhilauda.  Ceyx.  Chaffinch. 
Chalybanii.  Chloropss.  Chough.  Cincinnurus.  Cinclo- 
sotna.  CincUiH.  CinnyridsB.  Cinnyris.  Cul  BnnliMjr. 
Cissopi.s.  Coccutliraiistes.  Cock  of  the  Kock.  Coecyzus. 
Coekatoo.  Ca-rtba.  ('olaptes.  Colaris.  Colibri.  Colitis. 
CoUuiicincla.  CoUurio.  Conirostres.  Coracina.  Corvidae. 
Corytbaix.  Cotinga.  Coua.  Couroucou.  Cractiena. 
Creeper.  CnMabiU.  Crotophaga.  Crowa.  Crucirostra. 
Crypserina.  Cockoo.  Cnenltde.  Cueulinip.  Curruca. 
Cynanthus.  Cypsidu";.  Dacilo.  Daciiis.  Dasyomis. 
Dendrocitta,  DiiulriHiihiptfs.  Dendrocopua.  Dendroplex. 
Dentirosfres.  Dicaum.  Dierunis.  Ditiper.  Dolichonyx. 
Dorr-Hawk.  Edolius.  Eniberizidie.  Konsaltria.  Epima^ 
chus.  Erucivoia..  Er\'tlmea.  Eulabes.  Kud^'namys.  Eu- 
nrlaimua.  EuiyatomidK.  Falcunculua.  Fauvette.  Fice- 
oula.  Reldlkre.  Rgnlua.  Finch.  Piasiroatrea.  Foumier. 
Frintrillida-.  Funiarui'*.  Galbula.  Galgulus.  Garrulus. 
Geoeiehla.  Gluui  oni.-,.  GoatMu  kers.  Golden-crested  Wren. 
Goldfinch.  Giaeula.  Grakle.  Greenfr;ieh.  Grosbeak. 
Guacharo  Bird.  Gymnocephahis.  Gymnoderu.s.  Gymnops. 
Ha^matops.  Hawfinch.  Hirundinida*.  Hoopoe.  Hom- 
Inll.  Uumnkinf>Binl.  Hydrobates.  Hypiiaelea.  iantho- 
dnela.    leteroa.    Indicatorin*.    lora.    Irena.  lafHda. 

Ixos.  .Tnramnr.  .Taftirhnv.  .Iny.  TCinErfishers.  Lampomis. 
Lamprolfs.  I^uipiutiia.  Laniprotomis.  J.aniadae.  Larks. 
Lathria.  Leiothrix.  Leiotriehante.  Leptosonius.  Linnet, 
Loncbura.  Lophohna.  Loxiadn.  Lory.  Lyra.  Maenuia. 
Minic  .  Malaeonotaa.  MohinM.  luaakina.  Maaae9 
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AaU.  Mei^ophus.  Megastoma.  Mei$;lyptes.  Melancrpea. 
Melasoma..  Meliphan.  Meliplmgide.  Melithraptus. 
Melozonhilus.  Melopnus.  Meropidc  Merops.  Meru- 
'idae.  Metopia.  Microglossu*.  Micropogon.  Micropus. 
Ifiwri-'Ihmw.  Mocidng-Bird.  Molothnu.  Monacha. 
Monaasa.  Motacilla.  Muscioipidje.  Musophagids. 
Myiaj^ra.  Myocincla.  Myophoriw.  Myothenu  Mvrafra. 
Myrmothera.  Mvzomela.  Nectariniadae.  Nestor.  Night- 
Jara.  Nighlingak'.  Nucifragt.  Nutcracker.  Nuthatch. 
Nyctibius.  Nyctiornia.  Njinpmetii.  Ocypterua.  (Enanthe. 
Oreocindt.  Oriole.  Driofinv.  Orpheui.  Oitoltn. 
Orthonyx.  Orthorhj-nchii^i.  Orthntomus.  Ox-Eyc.  Oxy- 
lophus.  Oxynofus.  Oxyibynrtius.  Oxystomus.  Oxyurus. 
Pachycephala.  Pachyctpiialnur.  l^ich yrhynchus.  I'addy 
Bird.  PaltDOrnis.  Fardalotuii.  Parotia.  Parrot.  Parus. 
Paaserella.  Pasbwr.  Pellorneum.  Petrocincla.  Petroica. 
Petrophila.  Pewponti.  Fhibalura.  Phtledoo.  Philemon. 
FMlomeUL  PhUomelinn.  Phoraicircus.  Pheenicop^hane. 
Phoenicophaus.  PhoBnicornis.  Phceniciira.  Phopnisoma. 
PhcethoniU.  Phonigama.  Phyllastrephus.  Phytotoma. 
Phyfotomina'.  Piahau.  Picidse.  Picus.  Pipra,  PipiiHae. 
PUliys.  Pitta.  Pitylu*.  Platycercus.  Platylophua.  Pla- 
tyrhynchus.  Platystere.  Platyurus.  Plectro[^«nes.  Flo- 
eeiu.  Plyctolophua.  Plyclolophin».  Podargua.  Poma- 
toriiimia.  Praticola.  Prinia.  Prionites.  Prionops. 
Procnias.  Proitheta.  Promoropiilse.  Psaris.  Psarisomus. 
Pailopogon.  Psittacidae.  Psiltirostra.  Pteroglossus.  Pte- 
ruthius.  Ptilochloris.  Ptilo^onys.  Pliloleptus.  Ptilo- 
norhynchua.  PUloria.  Ptiloatomua.  PUlotia.  Ptibtunis. 
Pyrenestes.  Pyrgita.  Pyrrhooeni.  Pyrrtioeom'r.  Pyr- 
rhodes.  Pyrrlmla.  Pyrrhulinsp.  Pyrrhulai'da.  Qucrula. 
Querulinae.  Ilampha^lida'.  Raven.  Ked-Hreast.  Red- 
start. Reirulus.  Rhipidura.  Rice-Binl.  Kiflt-Hiid. 
Rock  Manakin.  Roller.  Rook.  Rose-coloured  Ouzel. 
Royston  Crow.  Rupicola.  Rupicolinae.  Sand  Martin. 
Saurophagut.  SMrotheca.  Suieola.  8»»icolin».  Seyth- 
ropa.  SeMwallowa.  8«^|»-Warblent.  Seieireui.  SeinmL 
Sfiurus.  Shrikes.  SitSM.  Sitta.  Soui-Manpa.  Sper- 
mcstes.  Spermophaga.  Spermospixa.  Starling.  Stone- 
chats.  Strobiiophaga.  Stumida'.  Sun-Birds.  Swallows. 
SylviadsE.  Sylvicola.  Sylviparus.  By  ma.  Svinplectes. 
Svtialaxis.  Syndactyles.  Tamatia.  Tanagera.  Tanagrins. 
lAojuptcf*.  Tardivok.  Telephonua.  Temia.  Temnu- 
rofl.  Tenairoatrea.  T^phrodornit.  Textor.  Thamnobim. 
Thamfiophilinae.  Thamnophilus.  Throstle.  Thrushes. 
Tiaris.  Tichodroma,  Tie:a,  Tnuca.  Timalia.  Timalinae. 
Tinactor.  Titlarks.  Titmice.  Titwarblers.  Todiramphus. 
Touraco.  Trichas.  Tripsunis.  Trochilidse.  Tiocnilus. 
Troglodytes.  Tro^lodytiniB.  Trogon.  Trogomde.  T^r- 
dids.  Turdus.  Tjranninse.  Tyrannula.  "n^rannus.  Ty- 
rant Shrikes.  Upupa.  Upupidan.  Vantja.  Vidua.  Vireo. 
VireoninBP.  Wasjtails.  AVai bUi s.  Water  (, 'row.  Water- 
Ouzel.  Weaver-Birds.  Whestear.  Whip-Poor-Will. 
Whiiethroat  Wood-Chat.  Wood-Lark.  Woodpeckers. 
Wood-Svndlowa.  Wood-Wren.  Wren.  Wnrneek.  Xan- 
thontya.  Xanthomus.  Xenops.  Tmix.  ZaadoitoiniM. 
Zwtnoajau  Zonotrichia    Zostciops.  ZjgodaetylL 

Order  Kasokls. 
Black-Cock.  Bonasia.  BiLstard.  Capercailie.  Casso- 
wary. Chamappelia.  Coturnix.  Cracida*.  Cock.  Cock  of 
the  Woods.  Coiumba.  Culumbidsc.  Ctyptonyx.  Crypturus. 
Diplection.  Dodo.  Dove.  Dtonte.  JBctonbites.  Ecto- 
piatina.  Emu.  Fmneolin.  Gallins.  OaJlus.  Grouse. 
Giian.  Guinea  Fowl.  Hemipodius.  Hoatziu.  Hot  co. 
Hjlactes.  Lagopus.  Lophophorus.  Lopt)yru!5.  Lyrurus. 
JI(Ie^apodiid<T.  Meli-aj^ris.  Niimida.  Nycthcmerus. 
Odontophorus.  Opisthoeotnus.  Ortalida.  Ortygis.  Or- 
tyx.  (Mlich.  Otis.  Ourax.  Partridge.  Pauxi.  Pavo- 
uds.  Peaeock.  Pearl-Hen.  Penelope.  Perdicidic. 
Ferdidns.  Peidix.  Peristera.  Peristerinae.  Phasianida?. 
Pheasants.  Pigeona.  Polyprectron.  Ptarmi<jan.  Pterocles. 
Ptilopach\:s.  Ptilophofus.  Quails.  Raphus.  Ring  Dove. 
Rouloul.  Sand  Grouse.  Sphenurus.  Struthionidsc.  Syr- 
rhaptes.  Talegalla.  Tetrao.  Tetraogallus.  Tetraonidae. 
Tetrax.  Thinocorinse.  Thinocortis.  Tinamidae.  Tlnap 
autua.  Tmamou.  Tragopan.  Turkey.  Tumix.  Turtle- 
Dove.  Vinago.  Walck-Vogel.  Wood-Pigeon.  Zenaida. 

OrdiT  GraLI.\TORE8. 

Abou-Hannes.  .Vdjulaut.  Ai^ami.  Ardea.  Avoset. 
Balearic  Crane.  Barge.  BiUem.  Boat-Bill.  Calidiis. 
Cancronia.  Qariama.  Catoptrophorua.  Cicooia.  Chara- 
driada.  Crane.  CulUrostres.  QuAem.  CurMriaa. 
DamoiacUe.  Dicholophua.  Dottrel.  Fhningo.  Fulica. 
OalUmila.    OlaitoU.    Godwit.-  GmIIb.  Greenshank. 


Gniidae.  Hapmatopus.  Herodii.  Herons.  Hians.  Hi 
mantopus.  Ibis.  Jabiru.  Jacana.  K&roachL  Knot. 
Lapwing.  Limoca.  Longiroatrea.  Macrodactyles.  Ma. 
crorhamphua.  Microdactylus.  Mycteria.  Night  Heron. 
Nycticorax.  (Edicnemus.  Qvater-Catcher.  Palamedea. 
Parra.  Peewit.  Pelidna.  PhaJarope.  Phoenicopterus. 
Phaenicopterinae.  Platalea.  Plovers.  Pluvialib.  Por- 
phyrio.  Pratincole.  Psophia.  Rail.  Ra.Ilidc  Rhyn- 
chxa.  Rvnchsa.  Sanderling.  Sandpiper.  SaTacoiu 
ScolopaciasB.  Scomii.  8ea>Pie.  Snipe.  8poonbt2L 
Spur-wing.  .  SHlt-FloTer.  Stint.  Stork.  Strepailai 
Tantalidae.  Tantalus.  Thiristiius.  Tiger-Bitterns.  Ti- 
prisoma.  Totaninae.  Totanu.s.  Tnaga.  Tringioc 
Trumpeter.  TLun»tune.  Umbw.  Vaaellua.  WataN 
Hen.    Whimbrel.  Zapomia. 

Order  Natatorzs. 
Albatroai.  Anatidg.  Anaer.  Ank.  Bean  Goosl 
Bemiele  Gooae.  Booby.  BiachyptCrei.  Carbo.  Catn. 
rhactes.  Cephus.  Cereopsis.  Ciakis.  Cobb.  CobbW. 
Coddy  Moddy.  Colymbus.  Colymbidae.  Connoracf. 
Cygnus.  Dabchick.  Dendronessa.  Diomedea.  Divm. 
Doucker.  Ducks.  Eider  Duck.  Eudytea.  Fn^aie. 
Fuligulinae.  Gannet.  Geese.  Goosander.  Goom. 
Greb«s.  Guillemots.  Halieua.  Haladroma.  Hark. 
Heliomis.  Jacksaw.  Jager.  Kittiwake.  Lamelliroatrek 
I.aiidst'.  I.estris.  Long;ipennes.  Ix)on.  Lough  Diver. 
Lumme.  Malacorhynchus,  Mandarin  Duck.  Merp- 
ninse.  Mergulus.  Mergus.  Mew.  Micropteru».  Mi<r- 
raon.  Noddy.  Oidemia.  PachyptiUu  PclecamdB. 
Pelecanoidea.  Pdieaa.  Penguins.  Petrda.  Fhaftoa. 
Phalacrocorax.  Phaleris.  Plot  us.  Podiceps.  Podk^ 
sina*.  Podilymbus.  Podoa.  Paecilonitta.  ProceDani. 
Puffin.  Pygopodes.  Querquedula.  RhynchR-spis.  R)r.- 
chops.  Scoter.  Sea-Ducks.  Shag.  Sheldrake.  Skim- 
mer. Somateria.  Stercorariua.  Sterna.  Swans.  TeaL 
Tern.  Thakuieus.  Tbateiadioma.  Tbalaaaiomia.  Teti- 
Tropie  BSid.  Una.  Wagd.  WigMO.  Wild- 
Wild-Goow.  Wild-Swaiu^eiiis. 

Chmt  RErrii.iA. 

Herpetology.   Ovovipiparous.  Reptiles. 
Order  Chkloma. 

CoaL  Cbelonians.  Chdoouia.  Denaochdya.  EmjL 
Geoemyda.    Hydraspis.   Kinoaitenion.  Uiqfxaa.  8l» 

naspis.    Sternothaerus.    Terrapene.    TeatodUliatau  To> 

tudo.    Tortoises.   Trionyx.  Turtle. 

Order  Sauria. 

Agama.  Alligator.  Anolis.  Aacalabotes.  ^flTi!ir^ 
Bipei.  Braebypoa.  Gaiman.  Calotea.  Chalcidea.  Cba* 
maesaara.  Chameleooa.  Chirotea.  Crocodile.  Croro- 
dilurus.  Diplodactylus.  Dragon.  Ecphimotes.  Emydo- 
saurians.  Knaliosaurians.  Galeotes.  Geosaurua.  GavisL 
Gecko.  Gymnodactvlus.  Halidracon.  Halimnosaunis. 
Hemidactyfus.  Hydrosaurus.  Hylacosaurus.  Ichthya- 
aaurtts.  Iguana.  Igiianidc  Istiurua.  Laeertiads.  Leior» 

Ehalna.  Dnolsnnii.  Leiolepis.  Leiosauroa.  Lerista.  liahk. 
.izard.   Lopbyrus.   Lophnra.   Lyriocephalus.  Alabou;*. 
Mejijalo.saurus.      Meteriorhynchus.     Monitors.  Mi>* 
saunis.       (.)pbiodes.       Ojihiomorus.  Ophiophthaln 
Ophiops.     Palirosaurus.      Phytosaurus.     Platydact*  Il.v 
Pleodonts.      Plesiosaurus.      Plestiodon.  Pleurodonls. 
Podarcia.  Polychnu.  Ptycboplcurea.  P^rchosooa.  Fn»- 
teosaonia.    Protorosanrus.    Phammadronraa.  ISaiBn»> 
sauriis.    Pseudo-Ameiva.    Ptyodartyliis.     l*yc:odact\ I-.- 
Kiiiiiphobtoma.    Sarruba.    Saurians..    Saurophia.  Sau\e 
iraidu.  Scaptcira.   Scelotcs.  Scincoidian?..  c>ep«.  St«iba 
Sleneosaurus.     Streptospondylus.     Tejus.  Tcleosamus. 
Thecadactyls.    Thccodoutosaurus.  Thecodonts.  Tiliqtat 
Trapelus.     Tropidogaater.    TropidOflauim.  Tropidurj^ 
Tupinambia.  Typhlophthalmea.  Vanuiaiia.  Varutcx. 
Varanua.  Zommia.  Zootoca. 

Order  Ophidia. 
Acanthophis.  Acontia.s.  Serpents.  Acrochordna 
Adder.  Amphisbaena.  Asp.  Blina-worm.  Boa.  Caudi 
sona.  Cencnris.  Cerastes.  Cerbenia.  Cobra  Capdb. 
Cockatrice.  Coluber.  Crotalophorus.  Crotalus.  Dtt- 
drophis.  Dipsas.  Erpeton.  Eryx.  Haje.  Huma.  Hy- 
drcipliis.  Hydrus.  Javelin  Snake.  Lachesis.  I-ane»h». 
Leptophina.  Leplopbis.  Lycodon.  Micrunu  Nata. 
Natrix.  Ophidiai)^.  Ornithoc'ephalus.  Orvet.  PMaarila. 
Pelamys.  Platura.  PMudo>Boa.  Pieudtqpw.  Vlxn- 
dactyle.  Python.  Rattlendte.  Rhinophia.  mrinopiwa. 
Scheltopusik  ?  Scyfalc.  Slow-Worm.  Snake.  Tortnu 
Trigonocephalus.   lyphlops.  Viper.  Vipehdan. 


palma. 
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Or<i,r  BA.TRACHIA. 

AniiVnibia.  Amphiiima.  Avolotl.  Batrachians.  Biifo. 
BuU-irog.  Cectliaiu.  Ceratophns.  Frogs.  Hyla.  Mas- 
todODMuniB.  MeiK^nnchus.  Menopoma.  Natter  Jack. 
Neetonn.  Fi»enmbiMicluat&.'  Froteak  BanidaB.  Rhi- 


ftJiMiMiwy.  Siphonops.  fiiMUm.  flbm.  Toad. 

Cltut  Pisces. 
Air-Bladder.   I'm.   Fish.  Ichthyology. 

Order  AcANTHOPTERYon. 
Aieaoi.  Beiyx.  Blepham.  Blepsttf.  Bnoub  CaI* 
liodon.  CUlionymua.  Ckproa.  Ckimnx.  Cumnxononis. 
Centrarchus.  Centriacua.  Centrolophus.  Centronotus. 
Centropomus.  Centropristis.  Cepola.  Chjetodon.  Chei- 
linus.  CheUodactylus.  Cheilodiptiris.  (Jhironectes. 
Chinu.  Chromis.  Chrysophrys.  Cirrhibarba.  Cleplicus. 
Clinuii.  Cor)'pha!na.  Crenilaibrus.  Dactvlopterus.  Fly- 
inrF&di.  GutenwUnis.  HwPBttloo.  Lmwu  Lkbcida. 
LabroTdei.  Labiin.  Lophbda.  Midnrtl.  Monlida. 
Pagcllus.  Pcrcic!^.  PnlynemuB.  Sareus.  Scarus.  ocom- 
lie.  Serranus.  Sparidw.  Stickleback.  Swordtish. 
Xjiidithys. 

Order  Malacoptkryou  Aboominai.ks. 
As:enciu8e8.    Barb«l.  Bleak.  Blennim,  Bream.  Cal- 
Jiehthjrs.  Carp.  Cutottoinui.  Chitoinii  Chauliodiu. 
Chub,  dirbimu.  Cithuuias.  Clnpeidv.  Oobitu.  Cy- 

frinidnp.  Cyprinn<.  Dac  e.  ^'Unnc:  Fish.  GailidaB.  Gar- 
'ish.  Gobio.  (iuUl  Fish.  Gravhri^.  Gudtrt'on.  Herring. 
I^beo.  Leutiscns.  Loach.  lA)iicaria.  Minnow.  Mor- 
rhua.  Pike.  Pilchard.  Protopterus.  Hoach.  Kud. 
admon.  Salmonide.  Shad.  8uuiid«.  Bpnt.  Tench. 
Ttausa.  Trout 

Ordir  liAtACOfWOTMlftlUMIfliniW. 

Achiri.  Btaniu.  Brotnla.  FloaiMl«r.  Haln.  Pla- 


g\i!>ia. 

Order  Malacoptbryoii  Apodbs, 
Alabcs.   Conger.    Eel.   Gymnotus.  MuranidB. 
Onhr  PtBCnOIfATHI. 

Baliites.  Sun-Fiah. 

Chimaera,  lamprey.  Myxine.  Petromyzon.  Shark. 
Skate.    Squalide.    Sturgeon.     Stuiionidie.  Torpedo. 

Gyrodus.  Heterocercal.  HoIOCOTtrum.  HtdoptfelUH. 
HomocercaL  Hybodus. 

Invsrtkbrata. 
Sub- Kingdom  MoiXOSC*« 

CondMlogj.  Heterogangliata.  Hilaeology.  Malaeoioa. 
Malmitom.  Pyiium. 

Clau  Cbphalopoda. 
Artjonaiita.  Baculites.  Belemnite.  Bellerophon.  Be- 
loptera.  Belosiepia.  Cetocis.  Chondrosepia.  Chrysaor. 
Conihtes.  Conularia.  Comu  Ammonis.  Cuttle-Fish. 
Eledone.  Goniatitea.  Hibolithus.  lituites.  Loligo. 
Loligopm.  MomrthBlaiiiuu  Nmtilida.  Nantihu.  Oc^nr 
nits.  Octocera.  Octomn.  Oqrtho8>  Onychoteuthli. 
Orthoceras.  Paclites.  Paper  Nautiltia.  Pelagus.  Phrag- 
moceras.  Polythalamacea.  Porodrat^s.  Sepia.  Scpiada?. 
Sepiola.  Septoteuthis.  Siphonifera.  Spirulidc  Tetra- 
brmehiata.  Tturilitee.  TeuthidiP.  TW^anim. 

Cittu  Gastropoda. 
Aatpunarta.  Ancylus.  Atlanta.  Auricula.  Berthella. 
Bulimuliis.  Bulinus.  Bulladtp.  Bunatella.  Calyptneidx. 
Cancellaria.  Capulua.  Oarinaria.  Caroeolla.  Cary- 
chium.  Cassidaria.  Cassi>i.  Cavolina.  Cerithiiim.  Cer- 
vicobranchiata.  Chismobranchiafa.  Chitons.  ChitoneJ- 
lus.  Chondriu.  Cirrliobranchiata.  Cirrbus.  Clausilia. 
CIsvatula.  Oithon.  Cochlicella.  Cochlicopa.  Cochli* 
tooM.  Ooehlodina.  Ooehlogeua.  Coehlohydnu  Ooch- 
loatyla.  Concholepaa.  Conoelix.  Conovula.  Conua. 
Cowry  Shells.  Crepidula.  Cryptoconchus.  Cryptostoma. 
Cyclobranchiata.  r'vclL)>tuina.  Cvmli;i.  Cypr«id«. 
Dentalium.  Dermatobranchiw.  Dip^iylhdia.  Dolabella. 
Dolium.  Earshell.  Kbuma.  Ellipsostomata.  Elyaia. 
Eoiaiginula.  Entomoatoinata.  £oli<ua.  Eulima.  Euom- 
nhalos.  FlMeMaria.  Fliola.  FiaBUT«lla.  Flabellina. 
ru8ua.  Gaateroptera.  Gaatroplex.  GeocochKdes.  Crer- 
visia.  Olaucufl.  Haliotidse.  liarpa.  Helicarion.  Heli- 
cidae.  Hclicina.  Hdirolimax.  Helix.  Hemicyclos- 
toma.  Heleropoda.  Hippochrenes.  lanthina.  Infero- 
branchiata.  Janthina.  Lacuna.  Lamellaria.  Lanio- 
KOiWi  Laplysia.  Leptoconchus.  Liguui.  limacella. 
UoMMrinea.  Limax.  Limnaeea.  LtnuMana.  Linguella. 
LHtorina.  Lobaria. 


larapus.  Metilo.  Moiioceros.  MonoJonta.  Monoligma. 
Murex.  Nanina.  Nas.^a.  Nectopoda.  Nematura. 
Nerita.  Neritids.  Neiitina.  Nentopsis.  Notarchus% 
Nucleobranchiata.  Nudibnnehaata.  Odontia.  Odostomia* 
Oliva.  OUvalla.  ,  01^^  Omalaxia.  (teehidiuB. 
Onchidorfi.  Oidaina.  (nerouTuni.  Ovtthntt.  Oxyilona* 
Pachystoma,  Padollus.  Paludlna.  Maeilus.  Marginella. 
Mepaspira.  Melampvis.  Melaiiia.  Melo.  Mesonipliyx. 
Midas's  Ear.  Mitra.  Mitrenla.  Parmacclla.  Piirinu 
phonis.  Parttila.  Pasitliea.  Patella.  Pectinibranchiala, 
Pedines.  Peloronta.  Peribolus.  Peristomians.  Per- 
winkle.  Peronia.  Penicola.  Phakellopleura.  Phik 
sianella.  Phonii.  Phot.  Phyilidians.  Phyia.  PUeolui. 
Pileopsis.  Pirena.  Placobranchiata.  riacobranchiu. 
Planaxi.s.    Planaria.    Planorbis.    Plectrophonis.  Pleko- 


cheilus. 


P 


ibianchsea.      Pleurobranchiis.  Plciiro- 


toma.  Plocamoceros.  Pollia.  Polycera.  Polygonum. 
Polyxyra.  Polyodontes.  Polyphemua.  Polyplaxiphora. 
Polytropa.  PorceUaoa.  Potadona.  Potamii.  PiUoio- 
mata.  Pteroeeiaa.  PteroiomatidK.  Pterottachea.  Pul- 

mobranchiafa.  Piq^  Purpura.  Purpurifera.  Pyrami- 
della.  Pyrula.  Ranella.  Retilera.  Rtiombus.  Ricinula. 
Rimula.  Rissoa.  Ro.stellaria.  Rotclla.  Rudolphus.  Sca- 
bhcola.  Scalaria.  Scalarians.  Sciasurella.  Scutibran- 
chiata.  Semiphyllidians.  Sigaretus.  Theliconus.  The- 
lidomua.*  Tbelidonta.  Tiaia.  Trachalipoda.  Tricho> 
tropis.  TMton.  IVRonoidea.  TVivia.  Troeliatdla.  Trk 
chella.  Trofhidtp.  Trochidon.  Trochoidca.  Trochui. 
Tubulibranoliiata.  Turbinacea,  Tuibinella.  Turbinids. 
Turbo.  Tiini^.  Turritclla.  Siphonaria.  Siphonobran- 
cbiata.  Siphonostomata.  Sluga.  Snails.  Solarium. 
Storoatella.  Stomatia.  StreptaxM.  Stri^atella,  Strom- 
bids.  Strophoitoina.  Stnttniolaria.  Stylifer.  Subaply* 
siaeea.  Sueanea.  TaetibntncMite.  Teleacopium.  Tiic- 
bellnro.  Terebra.  Terebralia.  Testacellus.  Tethjfa 
Tetracerata.  Textilia.  Ultimuu.  Umbrella.  Vaginulut. 
Valvata.  Velates.  Velutina.  Vermetus.  Vertigo.  Vitrina. 
Voluta.  Volutella.  Volutids.  Volutililhea.  Volvaria. 
WenOatrap^ 

Cla*$  Ptkropoda. 

Clcodora.  Clio.  Cymbulia.  Hyalaeidn.  Limacina. 
Spiiatalla. 

Cltut  Lamsllibrancbiata. 

Amphidcnaa.  Aapergillum.  Aatarte.  Avicda.  Bv»> 
soarca.  Byssomya.  Byasus.  Capsa.  Cardita.  Caataiia. 
Catillus.  Chamacea.  Clavagella.  Cleidothcrus.  Clothe. 

Cockle.  (?onchacea.  Craasatella.  Cras.sina.  Crenatula. 
CiicullEca.  Cumingia.  Cyclaa.  Cypricardia.  Cyprina. 
Cyrena.  Cvthenea.  Dianchora.  Dicerajt.  Dimyaria. 
,  Dtplodon.  bonax.  Erycioa.  Etheria.  Fimbria.  Fi»' 
,  tulana.  Galathea.  Gaatroehana.  Gerrillia.  Glaneo* 
nome.  Glycymeria.  Gnathodon.  GrateUipia.  Giypbaa. 
;  Hemicardium.  Hiatella.  Hinnites.  Hippocephaloides. 
[  Hippopodium.  Hippopus.  Hippurites.  Iridina.  Iso- 
i  canlia.  Lima.  Litnodomus.  Lithophagids.  Loripcs. 
Lucina.  Lupa.  Malleacea.  Malleus.  Margarita.  Mar- 
garitacea.  Megadesma.  Meleagrina.  Meuna.  Merce- 
naria.  Mesodesma.  Monocondyleea.  Monomyaria.  Mu- 
linia.  Mulleria.  Muscle.  Mya.  Myaiia.  Myeetopoda. 
Myrtea.  Mysca.  Mytilaeea.  MytiKdie,  Mvtilna.  Nai- 
ades. Nufuia.  Nymphacea.  Osfracean.?.  CJstrea.  Oys- 
ters. Pachymya.  Pachytes.  Pandora.  Pearl.  Pear! 
Fishery.  Pearl  Oyster.  Pecten.  Pectinld*.  Pectun- 
culus.  Pedum,  reloris.  Penicillus.  Perna.  Petricola. 
Pholadaria.  Pholadidca.  Pholadoniya.  Pholirobiua. 
Pholas.  Pinna  Marina.  Pkadium.  Pbam.  Placenta. 
Placuna.  Placunanotnhu  Plajipottonia.  Fleiodon.  Pleu- 
rurliyni-hus.  Plicatula.  Podop^is.  Polyodonta.  Pota- 
mophila.  Psammobia.  Psammotola.  Pulvinites.  Pj'lo- 
rideans.  Razor'Siiell.  Rhomboiilcs,  Siuijjiiiriolaria.  Saxi« 
cava.  Schiiodesma.  Soicn.  Solenella.  Solenimya.  So- 
lenocurtus.  Soleteilina.  Spiaula.  Spondylidx.  Spon- 
dylus.  Submytilaeea.  Suboatracea.  Tellina.  TaJlinidea. 
Tenuipedea.  Teredina.  Teredo.  Theliderma.  Thetia. 
Tnracui.  Triibi  na.  TridacnidfP.  Trigonia.  Trigonidne. 
Tubicolidffi.  Umbo.  Unio.  Unionidse.  Veaericardta. 
Venarida.   Venus.    Vulsella.  Xylophaga. 

Clatt  Bkaciiiopuua. 
Craida.  liogala.   Megurima.  Palliobranchiata.  Stro< 
phomeoa.     Suyeocephaiua.     Terebratula.  Theeidea 
Trieonoaeniia.  Trigonotrata.  Vneitca. 
iehttagfcaiagoiMa?  Lapadiica?  MuIttralvaB. 
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MonopleurobranchiaUu  Nacn.  Pvacephalophon.  Pe- 
liMtiteom.  Shell.  Vennet. 

Clnss  TtTMCATA. 

Ascidia.  Bipapillan;i.  Holtenia.  notrjllus,  Cynlhia. 
Cystinifia.  Daejsa.  Dtniiodoa.  Piazoma.  Didermum. 
Eucoeltum.  Fodia.  HcterobranchUta.  Monophoru*. 
Ftdnonella.  ^rimoniA.    Salpa.  SalpacMu  SynoicuiD. 

Sub-Kingdom  AhticulaTA» 
Clau  CiRRirKDIA. 

Balanus.  Catophra^us.  Cetopira.  (  i  '  nubia. 
Chlbaroalus.  Conia.  CoronuUL  CreuaUi  Diadema. 
Gvmnolepas.  Lepas.  Litholepw.  LHhotiya.  Malacoto. 

^k'C;,a1rL•ma.  Nematopoda.  Nobia.  Octhosia.  OctoIaMiiis. 
Outorucru.  Otion.  rtntalaitniis.  Penlalepati.  Platylcpait. 
Polyl«pM.  ^yigoma.  8Lii1i)el!um.  T^biciDella. 
Clats  Chustacka. 
ArtacoKtCt.  AsUcus.  Athanas.  Atya.  Atylus.  Au- 
tonomea.  Axiu».  Binoculiu.  Birfru».  Braachiopodia. 
Brine-Shrimp.  Calanus.  Calappa.  Caligus.  CUianaasa. 
Calymene.  Calypso.  Cancer.  C-tprella.  Cctrops.  Cc- 
oculus.  Orapus.  Chirocephalus.  Chydoriis.  C'iluaa. 
Cirolanii.  Clmodius.  Coiiilira.  Corystes.  Ciab.  Crantron. 
Craw-fi»h.  Cyciop«.  Cvmodocca.  Cymolhoa.  Cypris. 
Cytherina.  iMphnia.  Dccapoda.  Dexuiina-.  Dia^tylis. 
Bichelesthium.  Dinemoura.  Diprosia.  Duclea.  Dorippe. 
Diomia.  D^-nomene.  Edriophthalma.  Egcon.  Kgeria, 
Emerita.  Liifomobtraca.  Ejiialtiis.  Erichthus.  Ernihia. 
Eryua.  Ethusa.  Elisns.  Eulimone.  Euplicus.  Eury- 
dice.  !&ll7Donie.  Eu^'P'^'"^-  Galathsea.  Gamraaruii. 
jCiebU.  Oeeareiniu.  Gelatimus.  Gonoplax.  Gnatho- 
phyllam.  Grapmia.  BaHmua.  Hepatua.  Herbstium. 
flcmiit  Crab.  Ilippa.  Hyas.  Hippians.  HippocarcinuB. 
Ililipul)  ti'.  Iloriiarus.  llomola.  Homolonokis.  Hyme- 
nocira.  HyautiuMiraa.  Ibacus.  Idotea.  Idyia.  Ina- 
chiu.  lone.  Iphis.  laopoda.  Ixa.  Jsra.  Ja&sa. 
Lnnodipoda.  Lunbrna.  '  liurunda.  Leptopodudse.  Lcr- 
naa.  Lencomun.  lioliaa.  Liiria.  Limnotia.  Limulus. 
Lisaa.  Lobster.  Locust  a.  I.ojiliyiopa.  Lycesta.  Lyii- 
ceiis.  Lysniata.  Macrophtbalnms.  Mactupa.  Macio- 
podians.  Maiiouia.  Mii-ra.  Mn^as.  Maiulae.  Mala- 
coslraca.  Mntiila.  Afeirauiim.  Mt-lia.  Mi'ila.  Mt'sapns. 
Micippa.  Mjctyris.  Miihrax.  Monotuliis.  Monoit-pis. 
Montairua.*  My^is.  Nflesa.  Naupliiis.  Naxia.  Nelo- 
oin.  N«phrg|».  Nerooila.  Nika.  Ocypodiaos.  Oitiira. 
Orithyia.  Owneoda.  Ostropoda.  Oxyrhynehs.  Oxy- 
hfomp*.  Paetolians.  Pagurians.  Palipades.  Palirmon. 
Palaemontans.  Palinurus.  Paramicippa.  Paiamillirax. 
Paraaytes  Naf^eurs.  Parthcnopc.  Hailhi-nopians.  ]*e- 
naua.  Pericera.  Per«ephona.  Pherusa.  Phi)o»cia. 
Pheniia.  Phronima.  Phrosinc.  PhyHjpoda,  Pbyllo- 
■oma.  Pinnothere*.  Pionothenanft.  Puiinela.  Puidia. 
Plagtnia.  Platycardnui.  Platvinera.  Podophtbalma. 
Podoptithalmus.  Pipcilopoda.  Polydectus.  Pontophilus. 
Porcellana.  Porcellanjans.  Porlumnns.  Portunida>. 
Posydon.  Potamobia.  I'otamoii.  Potamophilu*.  Pra- 
niza.  Prawn.  Pseudocarciiius.  Pseudocorysfes.  Psey- 
dogimpaus.  Ranininns.  RiscuUis.  Ruppellia.  Salico- 
ques.  Scrolia.  Schizopoda.  Scyllarianis.  Scyllarua. 
Shrimps.  Squilla.  Smiillvrichthns.  Stenopus.  8toma- 
poda.  Suctorial  Crii>taci  ans.  Tbalainita.  Thala&sina. 
Thalaasinians.  Thelphusa.  Tlielphusians.  Thtmisto. 
Thenus.  Thia.  Thyaanopoda.  Trilobites.  Tyloa.  Uni- 
oniraiiiib  UnipcltatL  Xantho.  Xiphoaura.  Zoea.  Zo- 

Cla$t  Arachnida. 
Acarides.   Acarus.   Scorpio.  Spider. 

Entomoloot. 

AbL  Aphis.  Apiary.  Apis.  Aurelia.  Baetia.  Bairoua. 

Balaninus.  Banchiis.  Baridius.  Baiis.  Bassus.  Bee. 
Beetle.  BcUla.  Bembex.  Bombididic.  Hcris.  Blans. 
HIatiida'.  HUvlius.  nicmns.  Bli-phaiis.  Blister-Beetk-. 
Boibocenis.  Buli'iolntis.  Bombus.  Bunibycidee.  Boni- 
bic  Acid.  Bombilida-.  Borboru*.  Boreus.  Bostrichus. 
Bothynodirca.  Bota.  fiiachyletfa.  BraGhinua.  finu;by- 
eenuL  Bracon.  Brtntidet.  llroscin.  Bruchtis.  Bryaxis. 

Bu£^.  Biipalus.  Bii])rc.>tida>.  Butterfly.  Calandra.  Ca- 
lathii«i.  ('alcar.  ('allt-ida.  ('allict-ra.  Callichroma. 
Calliduim.  Callimn:  plia.  ( 'alli'^tiis.  Calopus.  Calo- 
■oma.  Campsia.  (^ainptocorus.  (.'amptadontes.  Cam- 
Wlooyza.  Campylus.  Cantharidsc.  Cantharis.  Cara* 
BMbBt  Carabuii.  Cassida.  Cassidiad;?.  (.'ajstnia.  Oater* 
*  KaooaoMilT  prta(c4  '  StoBUfa*'  in  Ui«  work. 


fiillar.  Cebnonites.  Cecidomyia.  Celyphus.  Cephto. 
Jeramius.  Cerambydibi.  Cemplerus.  Ceiatina.  Cei^ 
ceria.  Ceria.  Ccroeonk  CeropalM.  Centortqrnchw. 
Cetoniada.  Chalddida.  Chaimodia.  Chenmmn.  Cla- 

lopoda.  Chionea.  Chla-nius.  Chlarny*..  Chlorion. 
Chrysalis.  Chrysididse.  L'iirysochlora,  Chrysogn^te.*. 
Chrysomelldae.  Clirysophiia.  Chrysophora.  Chrj- 
aopa.  Cicadaris.  Oicadclla.  Cicindeudx.  Cimex. 
Cimicidae.  Cistelides.  Ciadius.  Clavicomea.  Clavirec; 
Cleoous.  Clerid*.  Clythra.  Clytua.  Coocinrth 
Coccus.  Coccus  Cacio.  Cochineal.  Cockroach.  Coc- 
coon.  Coleoptera.  Cowonus.  Tossu*.  Coasyphus. 
Crabronidse.  Crambus.  Crepii.'-cuiaria,  Cnocerida>. 
Cryptocephalns.  Cryptophaii^us.  Cryptorhynchidea-  Ciero- 
dactyia.  Clenostoma.  Culex.  Culiades.  Cyclica.  Cyoips. 
Dapaus.  Daptua.  Death-Walch.  Dermestidv.  DexiaoK. 
Dicaelus.  Dinetua.  DiopMs.  Diphucephala.  Diptcia. 
Drone.  Earwii;.  Elaterids.  Fire-Fly.  Fly.  FTea. 
KoifKulida*.  Formic  Acul.  Fmniic  /tlther.  Gadfly. 
GalliL-oljE.    Gallui»ccta.    Glow-Worm.    Gryilidaj.  Har- 

Ealidse.  Hemiptera.  Hepialidie.  Heriadcs.  Hespendae. 
lomoptera.  Hornet.  Humble-Bee.  Uydronicthd*. 
Ilydrophilulir.  Hymenoptera.  Ichneumon.  Labia.  La- 
biduura.  Labidiis.  Lagriidrp.  Laiiullicornes.  I-ampy- 
ridip.  LariidiK.  Larva.  Lepidoptciu.  Ltjitides.  Lii-miis. 
Lo]ihyrii8.  Macra*pis.  Mantida-.  .Mcloi-.  Mi  l  >Ionthida-. 
M(>»<(juito.  Moth.  Muscidw.  Neuroptera.  Ny(i»onidc 
(Er>tndse.  Panssida.  Pidiculu».  PltaiBna.  Planipennes. 
Platyurus.  PlieiMmta.  Pompiltik  AelwDhua.  P»i- 
thynis.  Pgylla.  Ptilez.  PopiTota.  Qucen«Bce.  Sapy- 
iriiia'  S(aiab;r'id('!4.  Scai  ilida'.  Scoliadap.  Sociiriif  ra. 
Silk-Woun.  Sphi'i  ula'.  Siiianiruin'.  Subulicoriics.  Su- 
pbids-  Tenllirudii,  'l'uini]i  I'lv.  Vespidas.  \Va»p. 
Weevil.  Wing.  Xylouhagi.  Xylopiiili.  Zinib.  Zygaenidie. 
Ctau  Mykiapoda. 
Centipede.  Chilognatba.  Scolopendra.  Syngnatha. 

CUut  AlVKSttDA. 

Campontia.    Chloeia.     Chrysodon.    Cirratulua.  C'i- 
tellio.    Clynifni'.     Ditrupa.     Doisibranchiata.  Kulalii. 
:  Galeolana.    (n-obdclla.    Halillia'a.     Hipponoe.  H«nic»- 
j  charis.    Haimopis.    Hirudinidse.    I^eecnes.  Lumbncuik 
I  LyMdice.  Lycori».  Maldanians.  Nait>.  Nereis.  Palmyia. 
I'ectinaria.    Phyzelia.    Pleione.    Pseudobdella.  Sea' 
Mouae.  Sani^uiHiga.  Sedentary  Annelida.  Serpula.  Set- 
pulida».  Slylaha.  Syllis  Ti n  bella.  T\tbicol«.  VcnailiBi 

Sub- king  (lorn  HaDIATA. 

Rayvo  or  Rauiatku  Amhau. 
Clau  liaouuiA. 

Sub-Cla*t  £cHtN0DBR9UTA« 

Asterias.  Bonellia.  Caiyoprinitea.  Cassidulua.  Ci- 
dana.   Clypeaster.   Clypeus.  Coroatula.  Conulua.  Cnn- 

oidea.  Ecfiinida!.  Kchmoeidaris.  Kchinoclypetis,  Echi- 
noconus.  Echinocory».  Echinocyanuu.  kchtno<li».cu<. 
Eehiiiolampas.  Echinometra.  Echinoneus.  Echinorodna. 
Echinus.  Enpriniles.  Euryale.  Fibularia.  Gale».  Gai- 
eola.  Galerites.  Ganymcda.  Glenotremitea.  Gor|;ooo- 
cephaius.  Holastcr.  Holothurin^.  Lagana.  MarMipio^^- 
crinites.  Marsupites.  Melocrinus.  Uphiura.  Ptr.ta- 
crinus.  Penlremilts.  Pbytocrinus*  Plalycnnitcs.  Po- 
teriocrinite*.  Rhodocrtnilea.  SearEgga.  Sea^Urchiu. 
Star- Fish.  StcUeridi^  Ihalawema.  Trapang.  Ur. 
chia-Sea. 

flfiri-CEartt  ACALmuc. 

Beroc.  rallinnira.  ('allirlmi'.  Calynima.  Calp*. 
Campanella.  (aiybdea.  (':L-,,-.u)pea.  Cephea.  Centum. 
Cbivsaora.  Cilioi^rada.  (Jinbigraila.  Diana>a.  Diphydes. 
Diphyba.  Eircne.  Ephyra.  Euchart^.  Eudora.  Eo- 
jymene.  Evagora-  ravooia.  Galeolana.  Geryonia. 
Hippopoda.  tinuobia.  Lynmofca.  Meduaa.  Hebcerta. 
Mnemia.  Obetia.  Oceania.  OcyroS.  Pegaua.  PeUuna. 
Phorcynia.  Pbysalas.  Pbysopiada.  Phy.sNopbora,  Pid- 
mograda.  Rataiia.   HtiizophyM.  Khizostoma.  Khizwto- 

midsB.    Rhodupbyia.  Ronieea.   Stepbanooua.  Tliau- 

mantias.  Velella. 

Clau  Polypi. 

Actinia.  Aatnaa.  Calamophvliia.  Calamophora.  Cam- 
panularia.  Canda.  Caryopnyllia.  Catenicella.  Cateni- 
pora.  Cellarisea.  Cella*lra'a.  Ccllepora.  Cj-ratophjt.i. 
Ceiiopora.  Chiysaora.  Cirrhipatlies.  Clavulana.  (.'.ce- 
ioptychium.  Columnaria.  Cunipora.  Conodyctium. 
Conulina.  Coral.  Corallia.  Cncopora.  Q^clolithM. 
Dactylopora.  Dentipora.  Dendrophyllia.  Diaatopora. 
Difflugia.  Diploctcnium.  £china.str«pa.  Echinopom 
Electnu    Elzerina.    Entalophora.    E&chaca.  Eucrate^ 
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Explanaria.  Fkadaalwia.  Fvmtawm.  VwoaiM.  Viroa^ 
dipora.  Fungi».    GemeHaria.  Gcmleellaria.  Gemmas- 

trtea.  Glaut-onome.  Goniiponi.  Hallirhoe.  HalyMtts. 
Harinodyti'a.  Heliopora.  lIitLMuj)ura.  Hippalinuis.  Hip- 

fotlme  Hydnopora.  Hydra.  Idia.  Idumonea.  lerea, 
.aoinedea.  Larvaiia.  Lachenopora.  Lithudendron.  Li- 
thoati'otian.  Lobularia.  Loricaria.  Luceroaria.  Lyinnorea. 
Ma4a»tma.  MadrcphylliiL'a.  Madrepoim.  MammeUpora. 
Manoa.  Mantellia.  marginopora.  MaMarium.  Mean- 
drina.  Meli'tsea.  Melobtsia.  Membranipora.  Mesen- 
leriopora.  Mtlleporids.  Montitularia.  Montivaltia. 
Moschata.  Nemertcsia.  Nesea?  Notamia.  Nullipora. 
Ocellaria.  Uculiiia.  Operculitera.  Orbitoiiteii.  Ovulites. 
Palmipora.  Palmulaha.  Palythoa.  Pasythea.  Pelagia. 
Pennalula.  Peoaatularia.  Pherusa.  Plexaura.  Pluma- 
tella.  PbeUlopora.  Pbl)rpe.  Polyphyllia.  Polvpiaria. 
Polytrema,  Porites.  Primnoa.  Pterodiitum.  Pulmonel- 
lum.  Rijfepora.  Sarcoidea.  Sertulaiia.  Sertularide. 
8t;rtularia'a.  Syrins;opo:-a.  TiTcbullaiia.  Thala-vsinnlhus. 
llioa.  Tibiaiia.  TiLsia.  Tricellaria.  Tndacophyllia. 
Tubaatma.  Tubifera.  Tubipora:a.  Tubipontes.  "fubu- 
lifem.  Tubuiiporidie.  Tuliparia.  Turbtnolia.  Tuibino- 
lopsii.  Zoanltiaria.  Zoophvta.  Zoophjrtaria. 

C/uj»*  Kntozoa. 
Ascarides.    Filaria.    Gnatliostouia.    Hydatids.  Intes- 
tina.    Plaiiaria.  Tai>e-\Vorin. 
Anthelmintics.  DioiKhitis. 

(  ia-f*  FoKAMIMFKRA. 

Bigeneiioa.  fiilouuiioa.  CbryMlua.  daruUna.  Crisia. 
Cfiftacca.    CmtalUiria.     Frondieulaiia.  Ckmmulina. 

Glandulinn.  Guftulina.  Gyrn;;iina.  Helioste^es.  He- 
terostegina.    Leaticulina.    Luilluuis.    Lycophru.  Ma- 


eradito*  Ifdonia.  MUiola.  luoliM. '  Naaanilitfli. 
Pelora*.  PmeropUs.  Phanummi.  FkomnMii.  FtaMn* 

tula.  Planorbulina.  Planulacea.   Planulaiia.  Planulina. 
Planulites.     Polliontes.     Pol^'mornhina.  Polyttomella. 
Pulyxenes.    I'yjiia.    Renulana.    Heopliax.  Khinocuru*. 
Riniuiina.  Rutalia.  Sideralina.   Soldariia.  Sphsroidina. 
Sphwuliieea.   Symplectomerea.    Textularia.  Thcmepn. 
Tinoporua.    Triloculina.    Turbinacea.  Uvisariiu.  Vac 
g^iiuna.  Yertebralina.  VorticUJit.  VulvuTina. 
Clati  Infusoru. 
Animalcules.   Brachionus.   Bun>aria.   Cercaiia.  Chi 
loiiK^iiaM.   Clo.->teiiiim.   Hirudinclla.    MicronMlia*  MOBMt 
Phytozoaria.    Poiygastrica.  Hutalona. 

Cluti  PSEUDOZOARIA  ? 

Calciphyfie.  Caleispongia.  Dichotomaria.  Eudea.  Fia- 
bellaria.  Fucoidecc  ?  Haliaponxia.  Penicillus  ?  Poly- 
phna?  Siphoaia?  SponKia.   Spongiadic.  Tragos? 

N.B.  The  later  and  better  oi)inion  is  that  the  Rponge« 
do  not  bcloni;  to  the  animal  kincd  im. 

ZOCPHYTA  (from  Jyoi/,  umi/ial.  and  furc'v,  plant). 
This  ii  the  title  must  generally  employed  tor  tlie  radiated 
and  phyloid  forms  of  animal  life,  included  by  LiniUBus  in 
his  great  divisions  of  Vermes,  viz.  Vermes  Molliitra» 
Vermes  Lithophyta,  and  Vermet  Zoophyta.  Under  thn 
title  Ciivier  ranked  the  intestinal  worms,  which  are  more 
analu[;ous  to  Annuloita;  and  niojit  writers  include  Sponifi-s 
and  tJorallines.  which  olhcrs  rank  with  p'ant«.  The 
neral  table  of  De  Blainville,  as  !<iven  in  hiii  '  Aclinologie, 
is  a  convenient  index  to  the  claiiiiiticAtion  princijMll} 
used  in  this  work,  and  may  be  conveniently  referrcMl  w  in 
aid  of  other  arrangement*.  It  U  exactly  copied  bcbMr  Ikrai 
the  110th  page  ofthe  *  AcUnologw.* 


♦  faux ;  main  animaux  k  tort 
rapporl^B  aux  zoophytes. 


( 


Phytoj^adet 
Bfrn'es,  ou  CtfftbAhtMlAw 
Diphyet 
Entt 


Typ«ll. 


In/tttoim,  ou 

Microtcopufies 

MiOfOMWUM 


Cla'ise  1. 
Cirrhodermairet 


IEniomottraeet 
AteariiUeiu 
Pkmarih 
Gemmariitf 

iBohthuridet 
Echmid0$  . 
Siellerides  . 


{JVSm  magilUt 

I  Axifrides 
.  \  Ophiuridfa 

•  K'icrniifits 


il. 


Classe  iii. 
ZuanUutirtt 


imoos  .      •       .  Aetiniu 
coriaoH     .      .  Zoanika 
•         I  Madrtjiiiret 


hr. 


ClUMT. 

2!oophytair0t,  ou 
deno^rtt 


tttfiux 


d.  i.  Potjrpiaires  calcaircs 
Fam.  i.  MillepoNt 
ii.  Tttli&porb 
CI.  IL  Polyp,  membraneux 

Fam.  i.  Opereuli/ires,Qtx 
Eschitriii 

ii.  Cellariit 

iii.  Sertulari§» 
Sous  CI.  iii.  Polyp,  douteux 

.  Sous  CI.  It.  Pioljp.  nut  on  Hydrft* 

i.  Tu^tort$ 

I  CorMa(r»» 

ii.  <  Pennntulairet 
^Alcyonaires 

SpoHgiaint  et  TMfaint 


Vdgfitaux 


f  Corallinet 
. '  Nematozoairet,  ou  Nematophutet 
I  Ftyehodiaifu 


Ni«ii»auxnlTigitaiix{ 


ZOOPHYTATIIA.  the  fiOh  class  of  the  Type  Acli- 
nozoaria,  in  the  c'ii«>ifH'atioa  of  Zimphyta.  proposed  by 
De  Blainville.  It  includes  ibur  families : — 1,  Tubipora*a ; 
S»  Ooi^ta;  3,  Pennatularia ;  4,  Alcyonaria,  or  Sarcoidea. 

Tlw  nnem  in  these  lamiliet  have  been  ahrcady  men- 
tioned  mTinnpoMA;  PoLTmua  CoimcirBiu  (gtven  to 
■attify  the  leforcnce  from  Corallia) ;  Pknnatci.ahia,  and 
Kelerences  to  the  tiile  of  Zuophytana  arc 


pu'en  under  Cirnpathes,  Gorironia,  Plexaura,  whicn  arc 
characterised  in  Polyhiahia  Corticifkra  :  from  Codop- 
tychium,  which  belongs  to  a  difierent  family  [Sponoi- 
AIMl](  dttvuluin  [ImPOR^].  and  Pulmonellnm  [SaBc 
ooiDKA.  To  prevent  mijt  difficulty  to  the  reader  we  add  « 
fabalar  vimr  of  «fa«  ^vielom  of  tb«  ZooidiytMia  of  tM 
Blainville.  pntadtd  bf  MiaMnwl  of  thn  •hnrtrtiw  of 
tJie  clajs. 
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CliM  ZooPHYTAiuA.  Bodj  wrrooiidcd  aat«riorIy  with 
ftiiaptedKleorpeetinatodtei]t*eala  (genertUy  «ght  ia 

Wtmber) ;  ovaries  internal. 

Some  of  the  animals  are  single,  others  acfsrre^ted ;  bat 
in  geneial  they  are  organically  united  in  a  conimim  livinq; 
maaa,  as  the  buds  of  a  [dicotyiedonousj  tree  are  united  to 
the  ttems. 

Ikmiljr  1.  Tubuocm,:  including  the  genera  Cnicutaria, 
TriMto,  Conro1u&,  Clavulaiit,  'nibipora.  [TramttXA.] 

Family  2.  Corallia :  incliidintr  tlie  m-nera  Corallium, 
Isis,  Melitma,  Gorgonia,  Eunicea,  Fumculina,  Plexaura, 
Muricea,  Primnott,  Antipaliwa,  CilripAthci.  [Poi.TnABiA 

COETICIFKRA.] 

Family  3.  Pennatnlaria  :  including  the  genera  Umbel- 
lularia,  Virgukuia»,Pavonaria,  Pennatulm,  Veretillunif  Re- 
niHa.  rPsN!«ATVtARiA.] 

Family  4.  Alrvotinria,  or  Sarcoidea:  including  the  jre- 
nera  Bnareiun,  Lobularia,  Ammothea,  Xenia,  Nepta-a, 
Anthelia.  Alcyonioaii  C^filsniaiii,  Pulmonellam,  Maaa- 
rium,  Cleona. 

These  faoaUiea  mpear  for  ths  most  part  natural  andwcU 
deflnad;  bscauaa  tm  ctruetnre  of  the  Polypi,  the  manner 
of  their  union,  the  eompontion  of  the  polypiferaof  masses, 
and  their  free  or  attached  habit  of  existetu  l>  have  all  been 
consulted.  On  a  general  view  of  the  da^ksification  principally 
referred  to  in  these  volumes, that  of  M.De  Blainviflcas^jiven 
in  his  Actinologie,  it  appears  well  fitted  to  introduce  the 
student  to  a  contemplation  of  the  innumerable  forms  com- 
prehended under  the  term  Zoophytes  ;  but  it  is  evidently 
caiMMe  of  much  improvement  hereafter,  when  the  re- 
Marches  of  nlirro^coI)i^t■l  nnd  anatomists  have  made  us 
more  ftilly  and  exactly  acquainted  with  the  true  relations 
of  the  internal  organization  of  the  Polypi  of  the  several 
fiuniliet  to  the  structure  of  the  higher  groups  of  the  animal 
worid.  In  this  point  of  view  the  reader  vrill  find  much  ad- 
Tant^e  from  consulting  the  Summary  given  by  Dr.  John- 
ston, m  his  work  on  British  Zoophytes.  '\S3G ;  the  detailed 
examinations  of  particular  croups  by  Milne  Edwards  (An- 
nalti  des  Sciences  Naiurelles,  jMisstm) ;  and  the  hints  for 
classification  by  Dr.  Farre  in  the  Philogfmhical  Trantac- 
tiotu  of  the  Royal  Society  ( 1&37) .  As  Blainville's  clasai- 
fleation  ineladet  the  Actinoioaria  as  a  part  of  the  Zoo- 

?hyta,  we  have  given  under  that  head  a  copy  of  his  general 
'able  M  an  Index  to  the  whole  subject.  [ZoopinTA.] 
ZO'OTOCA.  [Vahamans.  p.  VXl.] 
ZOROASTER,  or  ZERDUSHT,  the  founder  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  ParMes,  was  born  about  589  b.c.,  at  Urmia,  a 
toim  of  Azerb^an,  in  the  reign  of  Lohrasp,  the  liUher  of 
Ouditasp  (the  Darius  Hyst  aspes  of  the  Greeks).  IBs  parents 
were  in  an  humble  condition,  allhon^rh  of  a  noble  family, 
and  some  of  the  Eastern  authorities  trace  the  lineape  of  his 
fkther,  Punishas]),  to  Feridoon.  Daghda  (Anquetil  writes 
Dogdb),  the  mother  of  Zoroaster,  is  also  said  to  have  been 
of  princely  birth,  and  H  itMadleM  to  observe  that  her  life 
is  raported  to  have  baenao  spotless  as  to  attract  the  lavour 
of  the  Deity,  who  fbretold  to  her  the  greatness  of  Zoroaster, 
while  yet  in  the  womb,  through  the  medium  of  niajiic 
dreams.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  state  that  the  birth  of 
the  Persian  prophet  was  attended  with  n;any  miraculous 
circumstances  calculated  to  make  the  persons  who  saw  it 
adopt  and  spread  the  belief  in  the  divine  mission  of  the 
new-bom  infant.  Many  of  theee  miracles  have  found  their 
way  into  elasiiei]  wrHinga,  and  Pliny  mentions  that  Zoro- 
aster lauphed  on  the  day  on  whirh  he  was  born,  and  that 
his  brain  palpitated  so  violently  as  to  repel  the  hand  when 
placed  on  it.  {Hist.  NcU.,  vii.,  c.  16;  H.  Lord's  Accnunt 
the  Modern  Paraee*  in  India,  c.  3.)  Miracles  of 
this  kind  are  bv  Eutem  authors  always  made  to  pra- 
Mda  the  lift  or  a  remarkable  man,  and  they  serve  to 
diow  the  high  influence  which  Zoroaster  obtained 
throughout  life,  and  the  respect  which  posterity  paid  to 
his  memory.  The  years  of  Zoroaster's  cluldhood  quietly 
passed  in  his  native  town — although  his  historians  de- 
light in  adorning  them  with  the  most  extravagant  ao- 
OC«ultB  of  bM  exploits  when  a  child.  However,  M  must 
have  soon  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  nature,  as 
it  is  stated  that  he  passed  twenty  years  in  the  deep  caves 
of  the  mountain  Elbrooz  (Pliny  mentions  this  with  a  slight 
alteration.  Hut.  Nat.,  xi.,  c.  42)  before  he  went  to  the 
court  of  Gushtasp,  at  which  period  he  is  said  to  have  been 
only  thirty  yean  of  age  (Hyde,  p.  330.  on  the  authorilQr  of 
lhahristani).  His  having  secluded  himself  from  the 
nokliiraC  M  te  ft  gnafniialMrof  jmib  is  a  ftd  «ar> 


rohorated  by  many  independent  authorities.  It  wa5  in  his 
retirement  that  tne  will  of  the  Supteae  Beinz  was  made 
known  to  him,  and  as  this  portion  of  Zorosstcra  life  is  the 
one  ujion  which  the  Parsees  rest  most  of  the  evidence  of 

the  truth  of  his  divine  mission,  we  shall  relate  it  accord- 
ing to  the  Zerdusht-namch.  It  must  be  observed  that 
Zoroaster's  journey  to  the  mountain  Elbrooz  ia  by  the 
Parsee  authors  invariably  called  the  prophet's  jcMimey  to 
heaven,  where  he  received  his  instnicBons  from  Ormtud 
(i.  0.  the  Zend-Avesta  and  the  sacred  fire).  Then 
(says  the  Zerdusht-nameh,  c.  22)  Bahman,  radiant  like 
the  sun.  and  with  his  head  covered  by  a  v»-il,  appeared 
before  Zoioa.ster,  by  the  command  of  Ormujul,  and 
said,  'Who  art  thou?  What  dost  thou  want ?'  Zoroaster 
answered,  '  I  seek  only  what  is  agreeable  to  Onnusd,  who 
has  created  the  two  worlds,  but  flniow  not  what  he  wisti 
with  me.  ()Thou,  who  art  mire,  show  me  the  way  of  th« 
law."  These  word.s  pleased  Bahman.  'Rise,'  said  he, 
'to  go  before  God;  there  thou  slialt  receive  the  an.^ivrer'o 
thy  reoueat.'  Zoroaster  rose  and  followed  Bahman,  «h« 
said, '  Shot  thine  ayes,  and  walk  swiniy.'  When  Zoroaster 
opened  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  doty  of  heaven ;  the  eafeit 
came  to  meet  him,  and  with  uiem  he  approached  Oranud, 
to  whom  ho  addres-sed  his  prayer.  From  him  and  the 
other  six  Amshaspands  (or  heavenly  ministers  lie  roceivctl 
the  following  instructions:  Ormuzd  himself  said  to  Zoro- 
aster, '  Teach  the  nations  that  my  light  is  hidden  under 
all  that  shines.  Whenever  yov  turn  your  face  towanktbe 
light,  and  you  follow  my  command,  Aiinan  (the  evil 
spirit^  will  be  seen  to  fly.  In  this  world  there  is  nothing 
.superior  to  light."  He  then  banded  to  him  the  Zer.d- 
Avesta  with  the  injunction  to  declare  it  before  Gushtasp. 
Bahman,  the  Amshai>pand  presiding  over  the  animak 
surrendered  his  office  to  Zoroaster,  and  gave  him  the  nece<- 
sary  directions.  Ardibehesht,  Shaheiawar,  Isfen  demise. 
Khourdad,  and  Amerdad  followed  the  exjmple  of  Bahman. 
and  Zoroaster  returned  to  the  world  to  overthrow  tht 
fklse  doctrines  which  were  upheld  bv  magicians  and  had 
brought  misery  upon  mankind.  This  fanciful  storr, 
which  is  gravely  repeated  by  most  of  the  authors  on  the 
life  of  Zoroaster,  was  evidently  invented  for  the  purpose 
of  filling  up  the  chasm  which  the  twenty  yeafaof  acclnHMt 
would  have  left. 

Zoroaster  first  saw  Gushtasp  at  Balkh,  and  he  soon  led 
this  prince  to  become  a  zealous  and  po\\  (  r[\il  prop;. ^r^.tir 
of  bis  faith.  The  Zinat-al-Tawarikh  states  that  Aaiandiyai, 
the  son  of  GushtMpb  wss  the  first  convert  orZoroeetor;  and 
that  his  Iklher  wsa  penuaded  by  the  cloqMnoe  of  Uasoolo 
(bilow  his  example.  However,  the  new  doctrine,  which 
Zniortstir  snid  had  been  revealed  to  him  from  abcne 
sprt'iiil  laiiiilly  in  the  province  of  Azerbijan  (i.e.  *  the  hou-c 
of  ti re  ).  Gushtasp  introduced  it  into  every  part  of  his  dcir..- 
nions,  and  ordered  12.000  cow-hides  to  be  tanned  fine  thit 
the  precepts  of  his  new  faith  might  be  written  on  them. 
These  parchments  were  deposited'  in  a  vault  hevm  out  of 
a  rock  hfi  P^rsepdls.  He  appointed  holy  men  to  guard 
them  ;  and  it  was  commanded  that  the  profane  should  t< 
kept  at  a  distance  from  the  sacred  book  .Malcolm,  i.  p.  4.') . 
Tlif  powerful  protection  of  the  kins:  enabled  Zoror.»ter  to 
introduce  his  doctrine  farther  than  the  kingdom  of  Iran; 
we  hear  of  his  journe)r8  into  Chaldea,  and  that  Pashuraa, 
the  second  son  of  Gushtasp,  was  sent  by  him  into  Vaijao- 
gherd  in  order  to  propasrate  his  new  religion.  He  also  tri«d 
to  gain  proselytes  in  India,  antl  succeeded  in  converting 
a  learned  Brahmin  (Tchengrighatchah.  according  to  .\i»- 
quctil,  vol.  i.,  c.  2,  p.  70),  who  went  back  into  his  native 
country  with  a  great  number  of  priests.  Temples  of  Fut, 
or  Atesh-gahs,  were  erected  in  aU  parts  of  the  empire  <t 
the  expense  of  Gnshtaqi,  whose  zeal  in  imposing  the 
Zend-Avesta  not  only  on  his  own  subjects,  but  also  on 
those  of  the  neiphbourinc  monarchs,  at  last  ciivracred  hira 
in  a  war  with  Arjasp,  king  of  Turan.  Zoroaster  was 
undoubtedly  the  chief  instigator  of  this  war,  which  wss 
protracted  beyond  his  hfe-time,  and  finally  ended  in  m  vu> 
tory  gained  by  Asfimdijrar  over  the  Turanians,  who,  in  the 
exultation  of  a  first  success,  had  determined  on  putting  to 
death  all  the  followers  of  Zoroaster.  The  prophet  died  in 
the  yeiir  ')\3  h.c,  about  76  years  of  age,  a  few  month* 
belore  the  mm  ml  nia.s.sacre  of  the  iire-worshippers  had 
been  resolvrd  ujion  by  .-\rjasp.  Some  authorities  quoted 
by  Uydc.  pp.  323  and  32^  say  that  he  was  moxdercd 
during  the  uerseentton. 

The  whole  histoiy  «f  ZoioMter,  when  divested  oTelle^ 
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tnneous  matter,  can  be  reduced  to  the  following  state- 
ment: — The  aniient  religion  which  Djamihid  liad  esta- 
blished in  Iran  had  become  merely  traditional  and  lost  its 
influence  over  the  nation ;  new  sects  had  sprang  up  in 
evexv  difectton ;  Hindus  wsd  Chaldasans  were  endeATour- 
ing  to  introduce  their  own  religion,  when  Zoroaster  ap- 
peared. It  is  evident  that  the  worthin  ot  elements  liad 
Deen  established  in  his  native  province,  before  he  produced 
hi>  great  reform  in  (he  adjacent  empire;  he  tiu'rctbrc 
seems  to  have  restored  the  rehgion  of  his  ancestors  to  a 
state  of  mater  purity  and  adapted  it  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  nauon  where  he  was  the  first  to  promulgate  it. 

What  we  have  said  hitherto  rests  entirely  on  the  authority 
of  Eastern  authors — it  hM  no  claim  to  historical  accuracy ; 
but  it  contains  more  than  can  be  jzrathered  from  classical 
writers.  The  Life  of  Zoroaster,  prefixed  to  Anquetil  du 
Perron's  Zend-avesta,  is  a  compendium  of  all  the  extrava- 
gant stories  which  have  been  mvented  about  Zoroaster. 

From  the  different  dates  assigned  to  Zoroaster  bv  Greek 
and  Latin  aa(hoi%  many  modem  authors  were  led  to  be- 
fieve  that  there  were  no  leas  than  six  men  of  that  name ; 
but  this  opinion  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Hyde,  in 
his  '  Veterum  Persarum  et  Magorum  Religionis  Historia;' 
and  lately  by  Pastoret,  in  his  *  Zoroastre,  Confucius,  et 
Mahomet  compares.'    For  an  ingenious  endeavour  to 

rve  that  there  were  more  than  one  Zoroaster  we  refer 
Blanlev's  '  Historia  Philosophiaa '  (Pars  xiii..  Sect  i., 
c.  2);  aua  to  Bryant's  *  Analysis  of  Ancient  Mythologv,' 
vol.  ii.,  p.  388,  where  almost  all  the  passages  that  can  be 
found  in  antient  authors  lektMg  to  Zonwiler  are  v«y 
carefully  put  together. 

Again,  there  were  writers  who  identified  Zoroaster  with 
Hoaes,  among  whom  Huet  is  the  most  prominent  iDemon- 
siratio  &>aag*tica.  Prop,  iv.,  c.  5) ;  others  again  have  sup- 
pOMd  that  2oiOWter  was  born  in  Palestine,  or  tliat  he 
passed  his  early  youth  in  that  country  and  earned  his  sub- 
sistence by  becoming  a  servant  to  a  Jewish  prophet  (Hyde, 
p.  316).  *  Abu-l-faraj  states  this  prophet  to  have  been 
Slijah,  Hyde  thought  he  wasEsdras,  while  Prideaux  conjec- 
tures that  Zoroaster  had  been  servant  to  Eiekiel.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  thma  ooniectures  are 
utterly  vain  and  quite  useless.  There  waa  onljr  one  Zoro- 
aster or  Zeidusht,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Oushtasp  and 
effected  a  great  reform. 

The  leading  doctrines  propagated  by  Zoroaster  were  the 
following: — He  tauglit  thnt  God  existed  from  all  eternity, 
and  was  like  in&nity  of  time  and  space.  There  were,  he 
ttVMrtdf  two  principles  in  the  univeiae — good  and  evil ; 
ttia  one  was  termed  Ormuzd,  or  the  goodf  principle^  the 
]ireiiding  agent  of  all  good ;  the  other,  Ariman,  tne  loid 
of  evil.    Each  of  these  nad  the  power  of  creation,  but  that 

f tower  wii  exercised  with  opposite  designs;  and  it  was 
rom  their  united  action  that  an  admixture  of  good  and 
evil  was  found  in  every  created  thing.  The  angels  of 
Ormuzd  sougjht  to  preserve  the  elements,  the  sicvsons, 
and  tha  taumaa  imm,  which  the  infernal  agents  of  Anman 
wished  to  destroy.  But  the  power  of  good  alone,  the  great 
Ormuzd,  was  eternal,  and  must  therefore  ultimately  prevail. 
Light  was  the  type  of  the  good  spirit,  darkncs.s  of  the  evil 
spirit ;  and,  as  stated  above,  God  said  to  Zoroaster,  '  My 
light  is  concealed  under  all  that  sliines.'  Hence  the  dis- 
ciple of  that  prophet,  when  he  performs  his  deTOtktns  in  a 
teaqpla,  toma  towaida  the  sacrra  fire  that  bama  upon  its 
altar;  and  when  in  the  open  air.  towards  the  sun,  as  the 
noblest  of  all  lights,  and  that  hf  which  God  sheds  his 
divine  influence  over  the  whole  and  perpetuates  the  works 
of  his  creation.  [Arim.^nks.] 

Zoroaster,  we  are  told,  was  a  great  astrologer  and  ma- 
f^man ;  and  it  is  even  stated  Porphyrins  that  Darius 
waa  ao  pioud  oChaviiic  been  initiated  into  the  njrsteriea  of 
Am  ait  bgr  Zbroaater  mmselC  that  he  ordered  it  to  ba  ia- 
acribad  on  his  tomb. 

After  liis  deatli  the  religion  he  introduced  was  distuibod 
by  a  thousand  schisinit ;  matiy  reforms  were  introduced ; 
but  it  gradually  sank  to  a  mere  idolatrous  wortship  of  the 
fire  and  the  sun;  the  worshippers  were  persecuted  when 
Mohmmedan  mien  had  poiaeased  themselves  of  Iran ; 
fhay  flnt  fled  into  file  ttoontaina.  tad  at  laat  left  tba  ooan- 
try  and  settled  in  Guzerat,  where  thay  an  to  tttt*  dlft  but 
greatly  diminished  in  number. 

rHyde,  Veterum  Persaruui   i-t  Mugorum  Relifjionia 
Uittoria,  Oxford,  176U ;  Atu^uetil  du  Perrou,  Zetid-iivetta, 
Hm,  mi  ;  Pastoret,  Zonaatn,  Cot^iueiut^  9t  MakamM 
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eomparfy;  Maicolm'i  Htttory  of  Persia;  Vtiyk.  Dicitnn. 
Ilistoriaue,  has  a  long  and  curious  article  on  Zoroaster.) 

ZySlMUS  i^ZwiTi/toc),  a  Greek  historian  of  the  time  oi 
Tlieodosius  the  younger  (a.d.  406-450).  He  is  desci^Md 
by  Photius  {fiili.  Cai.,  9R)  as  ad  iv6  ^urKovw^yf? 
(comes  et  endvocatwi  fiwi),  and  was  perhaps  a  son  ot 
Zosimus,  the  praefect  of  Epirus,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
Theodosian  Code  in  connection  with  some  laws  prnmu)- 
gated  by  Valentinian  and  Valens  in  a.d.  373.  Zohimus  is 
the  author  of  an  historical  work  still  extant  {loro^a  or 
laropiKov),  in  six  books,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  after  the  year  a.o.  425,  as  it  (v.  27)  mentions  an 
occurrence  which  happened  in  that  jrear.  It  begms  with 
the  history  of  Aogrnatua,  and  after  having  given  in  the  first 
book  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  emperors  down  to  the 
end  of  Diocletian's  reign,  a.d.  305,  the  author  devotes  the 
remaining  five  books  to  a  more  detailed  history  of  the 
Roman  empire  down  to  the  year  a.u.  Mi),  when  Ivome  was 
besieged  by  Alaric  a  second  time,  and  Altaius  was  de- 
clared emperor.  Zosimus  seems  to  have  been  prettjwell 
acquainted  with  the  earlier  writers  on  Roman  history. 
Photius  says  that  his  work  was  a  mere  compilation  from 
the  chronicle  of  Eunapius,  who  however  is  not  men- 
tioned by  ZosiinuB.  He  also  used  the  works  of  Dex- 
ippus  and  Olympiodoms,  from  the  latter  of  whom  he 
copied  whole  chapters.  As  Zoaimus  did  not  examine  the 
credibility  of  his  sources,  his  own  weight  as  an  historical 
authori^  depends  on  that  of  his  sources.  .The  style  of  his 
history  is  well  characterised  by  Photius,  who  calls  it  con- 
cise, pure,  and  pleasing.  Zosimus  himself  was  a  pagan, 
and  is  severely  censured  by  Christian  writers  for  the  frank- 
ness with  wfiich  he  recoiJs  the  crimes  and  vices  of 
Christian  emperors.  (Phot.,  Bibl.  Cod.,  86;  Evagrius, 
iii.  40,  41 ;  l^icephorus,  xvi.  41,  &c.)   But  it  cannot  be 

S roved  that  he  carried  his  accusations  any  fiirther  than 
is  duty  as  an  historian  required.  The  first  edition  of  the 
histor)'  of  Zosimus  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by 
Leunciavius,  Ba.sle,  l.~i76,  fol.  It  contains  a  vindication  of 
the  character  of  Zosimus  against  the  imputations  of 
Christian  writers,  and  also  a  Latin  translation  of  Pro- 
copius,  Anthiaa,  and  Jornandes.  The  first  edition  of  the 
Greek  to^with  the  translation  of  LeuneUviusTthough  the 
transtatoT^  naiiie  is  not  mentioned)  is  that  of  H.  Stephens, 
l.von,  1581,  4to  Tn  this  edition  Zosimus  is  printeif  with 
Herodian.  Zosunus  is  also  contained  in  Kr.  vSylburg's 
'Romanae  Historiae  Scriptons  Giaeci,'  Franklurt,  1590, 
fol. :  this  was  followed  by  two  separate  editions  of  Zosimus, 
the  one  by  Chr.  Olearius  (Zeitx,  1579,  8vo.,  reprinted  at 
Jena,  1714, 8vo.),  and  the  other  by  Thomas  Smith  (Oxford, 
1679. 8vo.).  The  best  modem  emtiona  are  that  of  J.  F. 
Reitemeier  ^Leipzig,  1784,  8vo.,  with  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion, notes,  and  commentary),  and  of  Emmanuel  Bekker 
(Bonn,  18;}7,  8vo.).  There  is  an  English  translation,  under 
the  title  of  'The  New  History  of  Count  Zosimus,'  Sec, 
London,  16B4,  8vo. 

(Fabridus,  BMioth.  Groec.,  ▼iii.,jkG%  &c.;  Voasius, 
De  Itittorieu  Graeei*,  p.  311^  ed.  Westermann ;  Rote- 
meier,  Commentatio  de  Zosimi  jide,  stilo  fl  IHstoricix  quof 
il/ff  .vqtmtus  est  Scriptonbiis,  in  the  Bttdiothrca  PnilO' 
loiiicti,  ii.J).  225,  &c.,  Leipzig,  17.80,  8vo.) 

ZO'SIMUS,  a  native  of  Greece,  succeeded  Innocent  I. 
as  Biahl^  of  Rome,  a.d.  417,  under  the  reign  of  Honoriiu, 
£m|ieior  of  the  West.  At  that  time  Felagioa  and  hia 
ftiend  Goelestina  were  disaeminattng  in  the  west  their' 
peculiar  doctrines  about  the  merit  of  good  works  and  the 
freedom  of  man  iVom  sin.  [Pklagiamsm.]  Zosimu.'i  ap- 
puai-s  at  lust  to  have  been  captivated  by  the  eloquence  of 
Ccslestius,  who  was  a  ready  and  subtle  speaker,  and  to 
have  eountenanced  liia  teima.  But  Pelagms  and  Coeles- 
tius  wen  aooD  after  eoodcmned  by  the  coonpil  of  Car- 
thage, A.D.  418,  and  SSosimua  conftiined  the  sentence 
of  heresy  against  the  Pelagians.  A  dispute  about  juris- 
diction having  arisen  in  Gaul  between  the  bishop  of  Aries 
and  the  bishop  of  Vienne,  Zosimu.s  supported  the  bishop  of 
Aries,  but  the  other  buhops  of  Gaul  did  not  submit  to  hw 
decision.  Zosimus  encouraged  appeals  from  the  bishops 
to  the  see  of  Rome.  His  lettem  on  the  GkuJish  and  Peur- 
gian  eontrorenies  are  worthv  of  notice,  and  they  are  in* 
ierted  in  Constant's  '  Epistofae  Roni.morum  Pontificum.' 
Zosimus  died  in  December.  418.  (Muratori.  Annali  rf* 
Hiiliti.  an.l  the  Churcli  lliatorians.) 

ZOSTEltOPS,  the  luuue  given  by  Dr.  Horsfield  and 
Mr.  Viflon  to  a  saona  of  Insessorial  or  Perching  BiidiL 
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Bbmd  Ml.  Swaiiuon  in  his  ntofiunny  Pariaiua  or 
T^MiCK,  in  hiH  family  Svlviad.k. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  rather  stouter  than  in  Sulvi- 
eola,  acutely  conic,  almost  entire.  Rictus  smooth.  Winss 
modrnte.  poiated ;  the  firet  (juill  rather  ahorter  than  the 
thrM  next  Tail  as  in  Sylvteola.  Feet  rirong.  Tarsus 
longer  than  the  middle  toe;  Lateral  toes  unequaL  Slyea 
encircled  with  compact  white  fieatheii.  (Sw.) 

Geoiiraphied  Ihttrtbutum^-  iMlia,  Aftic*,  Ameriiw, 
AiiKtralia. 

Example. — ZoHerojxs Jluva  (Sw.),  Yellow  White-Etfe. 

Mr.  Swatmoiit  in  his  Btrdt  of  fFe$tem  Africa,  obaerves 
that  tbe  ipeeiea  of  this  genua  are  all  of  nail  size,  and 
neariy  intermediate  in  their  affinities  between  the  Warblers 
and  Titmice.  He  states  his  belief  that  only  one  species  is 
found  in  the  New  World  ;  tlie  others,  ;iLoiil  twelve  in 
number,  being  restricted  to  the  warm  latitudes  of  Asia, 
Africa,  and  Australia.  One  of  these,  Zotteropa  curviro9tru. 
Sir.  {fiteaum  ckloronoiut  of  the  Faria  Museum)*  baa»  he 
naiaiilBi,  the  Mil  neariy  as  mnoh  eurrcd  ae  tome  of  the 
hOMf-suckers. 

Mr.  Swainson  adds  tiwt  Llie  general  plumage  of  all  those 
hitherto  discovered  is  green  above  and  yellowish  beneath  ; 
so  that  the  specie^^  otherwise  well  marked,  posseas  a  strong 
mutual  resemblance  in  the  gcnenl  eiat  their  OOknm. 
He  thus  desctibeB  Zotttampt  Juuxtf— 

Size  of  Xa^erofu  dorialt*,  an  Australian  aperies,  but 
the  bill,  which  is  black,  is  hinder.  The  iijipt  r  plumage  is 
of  a  bright  greenish  yellow,  tlie  under  pure  and  bright 
yellow,  uniform  in  all  its  parts.  The  quills  and  tail  arc 
Blackish,  edged  with  yellow :  the  snow-white  ring  round 
the  eye  is  very  conspicuous,  and  it  is  connectea  to  the 
base  of  the  bill  by  a  deep  black  line;  the  tail,  although 
divaricated,  is  even,  and  the  bill  and  fleet  hlackiA.  Total 
length  4i  inches.  Sw.) 

UKfUity. — Senegal. 


ZottcroiK  SiiTa. 


ZOUCH,  RICHARD,  an  eminent  English  civilian,  was 
Y)om  about  1590.  He  was  educated  on  the  free  foundation 
of  Winchester  school ;  elected  to  New  College,  Oxford, 
in  1607,  and  chosen  fellow  in  1609.  He  took  the  de^ee 
of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law  in  June,  1614,  and  was  admitted 
at  Doctom'  Commons  in  January,  1G18.  In  April,  1619,  he 
commenced  LL.D.,  and  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of 
Law  at  Oxford  in  1620.  He  represented  Hythe  in  the  last 
parliament  of  James  I.  In  162»  he  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  and  chancellor  or  the  diocese  of 
Oxford,  and  soon  after  judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty. He  contriliuted  tlie  le^^al  arguments  to  the 
reasons  against  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1647.  In  1648  he 
submitled  to  the  parliamentary  visiton,  and  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  University  appointments  till  the  Reetotation. 
Cromwell  a]>pointed  him  one  of  the  delegates  in  the  cause 
of  Dom  Puitaleon  dc  Sa,  brother  of  the  Portuguese  am- 
bassador, who  was  tried  and  executed  in  IK>3,  for  the  mur- 
der ot  an  Englihh  genllenian.  At  the  Restoration  he  was 
reiubtati-d  as  judge  of  the  Admiralty,  and  nommated  a 
oommiaaioaer  for  regulating  the  Unirenitf.  Hediedeooo 


after  at  his  apartments  in  Doctors'  Commons,  on  the  lal 

of  Majxh,  1661. 

Zouch  published,  in  1613,  '  The  Dove,'  an  indifferent 
poem.   His  profesuonal  works  are : — I,  'Elementa  Jnri»> 

ErudentiK,  definitiooibua,  reguli^  et  lententiia  ad«elieci> 
us  juris  civilie  niniln^*  Oinnl,  1929,  9vo.  % 
scriptio  juris  et  jtidicii  fetidnlis,  secundum  cnnsnetiidines 
Mcdiolaui  et  Normanniae,  pro  introductione  aJ  jun»pr;i- 
dentiam  AiiKhcaiism,'  Oxford,  1634,  8vo.    3,  '  De»cripti( 
juris  et  judicii  temporalis,  secundum  oonsuetudines  feudaies 
et  Nonaannicas,' Oxfonl,  169B;<lto.  4.  'Peaeriptio  juna 
et  judieii  eeelesiaBtiei,  secundun  eaaones  et  coiunctuaiiMa 
Anglieana^'  Oi|^rd,  1696, 4to.  B,  *  Deeeriptionea  jnria  et 
jndicii  sacri;  juris  et  judicii  militaris ;  et  juris  ct  judidi  j 
maritimi,' Oxford,  1640,  4to.    6.  '  Juris  et  judicii  fecia!t«,  ' 
sive  juris  inter  gentea,  &c.  explicatio,'  Oxford,  IGrni.  4ti; 
7,  '  Cases  and  Questions  resolved  at  Civil  Law,'  Oxford, 
1632,  8vo.   8.  *  Solutio  qusestionts  de  legati  delinqnciAii 
judioe  oonpetente,'  1667,  8vo.  9,  *  Eraditionia  ingeamt  i 
specimen,  aeilieet  ajtium,  logicae  dialectieae,  &e.,*  Okfoni, 
1657,  8vo.    10,  '  Quaestionum  juris  civilis   centuna  is 
decern  classes  dibtributa,'  Oxford,  1060,  8vo.     11,  'The 
Junsdiction  of  the  Admiralty  Court  asserted  against  Sir 
Edward  Coke's  Articuli  Admiralitatii,  in  the  22nd  cfaiflec  \ 
of  hia  Jurisdiction  ofCoorti,*  London,  16681 8vo. ;  a  yetk' 
humous  publication.   An  anonymous  pamphlet,  entitled 
'  Specimen  questionum  juris  civilis,'  Oxford,  1653,  4to-, 
has  been  attnbuted  to  Zouch.    {Ihngraphia  Hritanntra. 

ZOUCH,  THOMAS,  an  English  divine,  wna  bom  near 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshire,  in  1737.   H«  catered  l^mtT 
CoUece,  Cambridge,  in  1757.  In  1760  ba  waa  alectcd  iati) 
one  <K  Lord  Ctvrmfn  eehotanUne.  He  waa  ehooen  Mlov 
of  his  college,  and  appointed  assistant  tutor  in  17R^ 
ITie  state  of  his  health  obli<;ing  himto  leave  the  LTnivoi:; 
in  1770,  his  college  presented  liim  to  the  living  of  Wychff?. 
in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.    In  1791  he  waa  to- 
pointed  deputy-commissary  of  the  archdeaconrv  of  Ricb- 
mood;  aadin  17B3  chaplain  to  the  Maatm-oruM  Bolh, 
and  rector  of  Serayingham.    At  the  death  of  lihi  eUs 
brother,  the  Rev.  Henry  Zouch,  he  inherited  an  estate  ii 
Sandal,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  his  death.  Mr 
Pitt  conferred  upon  him  the  second  prebend  in  the  churri^.  i 
of  Durham.   The  see  of  Carlisle  was  offered  to  him  u  i 
180B,  but  he  declined  it  on  account  of  his  adranced  a^. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  December,  1815.   Dr.  Zouch  was 
an  elegant  classical  scholar,  and  possessed  considerable 
acquirements  in  botany.    Besides  several  occasional  da- 
courses,  he  published  '  An  inquiry  into  the  Prophetjc 
Character  of  the  Romans,  as  described  in  Z>aisi«/ viii. 
23-2S,'  179B;  and  'An  attempt  to  illustrate  oom  d 
the  Propheeiea  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,*  1600. 
He  also  published  some  biographical  works : — 1.  •  Mem*: 
of  the  Lite  and  Writings  of  Sir  Philip  Sydnev,'  !«>«,  4to. 
2,  'Memonof  the  I.iie  of  John  Sudbury,  IVD.,  Di-anr 
Durham,'  IHOH,  4to. ;  and  an  edition  of  Isaak  WaJtoot 
Uvea,'  with  additions.    {Gentlftnan't  Mtgtorine*  vd 
}axKn,\AmmU  Btguter.ynl.  Ivii.) 

ZOUST,  GERARD,  ealied  aomeomea  Sowst  and  flecA 
was  a  German  jjortrnit-painter  of  £!;reat  ability,  who  catsb- 
lished  himself  in  En^lrmd.  and  \mis  one  of  Leiy's  rivals,  id 
the  rciLrn  of  Chnilcs  II.  He  was  born  in  Westphalia,  ic 
1637,  but  the  year  in  which  he  came  to  England  is  not 
known.  Buckendge,  in  his  '  English  School,'  saya  he  tmm 
to  this  country  about  the  year  16B6,  and  fimad  eneooraR- 
ment  suitable  to  his  ment.  *Hii  poitniti  of  men.' k 
continues,  'are  admirable,  having  in  them  a  just,  bold 
draft,  and  aood  colouring ;  but  he  did  not  always  execut* 
with  a  due  regard  to  grace  in  women's  faces  ;  which  is  sr. 
habit  that  can  only  be  ac(|uired  by  drawing  after  the  nM 
perfect  beauties,  in  wMeh  his  oountiy  did  not  greatly 
abound.  What  we  are  amat  indebted  to  him  for  is  Im 
educating  Mr.  Riley.'  Walpole  says  of  Zonat — •  By  what 
I  have  seen  of  hi-,  hand,  particularly  his  own  head  it 
Houghton,  he  was  an  admirable  master.  It  is  animated 
with  truth  and  nature  ;  round,  bold,  yet  highly  finished.' 
Jenraae.  the  painter,  admired  Zomt'a  style  ana  endeaToontf 
to  acquire  It :  he  copied  a  portrait  wUch  he  had  ia  ha 
possession,  by  Zoust,  more  than  once.  He  was  a  man  sf 
singular  temper,  and  was  much  displeased  at  Lely's  female 

Sortraits  being  preferred  to  his.  He  was  slovenly  in  hi-' 
ress,  and  he  often  opened  his  house-door  in  Cucaitors 
Alley  or  Holbom  Row  himselC  and  if  he  did  not  Itte  Ot 
look  of  hia  nritor,  he  used  to  aay  that  liia  neat*  wm 
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not  at  home.  Wa)poIe  mentions  several  portrmiU  by  him, 
among  the- a  a  fine  head  of  Loggan,  the  engraver,  one  of 
Hit  F.  Throckmorton,  and  an  excellent  one  of  a  gentleman 
m  a  dark  periwig,  on  the  bsek  of  which  was  written  the 
prioe  of  tte  pie^re  and  fiana;  Um  jpietiure  di,  tad  the 
fhune  16f.  HiadnuMiiMiiiMfl«aBnm«fMliB»iiiwlu^ 
he  imitatfld  ti»  MMMf  nf  T«lniig|i.  H«  dMl  in  leu, 

aged  44. 

{An  Euay  iowardt  an  EngUth  fitaAsol^te.;  Wftipole. 
AMedoUt  V  PanUingt  ftc.) 

ZCKZnnraL  Dr.  Leaeh't  name  for  a  genus  of  Brachyii- 
rotis  Craataoe«iis,  pUmd  faj  M.  Miine  Edwards  in  the 
division  of  Crypiofiod  Ckmeeriaru,  between  the  genera 
Carpiliut  and  Lagottoma. 

Toe  last-mentioned  zooloi^ist  observes  that  the  small 
genus  Zozymia  is  hardly  distinguishable  except  by  the 
form  of  tha  olawii  the  extremity  of  which  ii  enlarged  and 
deeply  hollowed  ont  into  a  ipoon-ehape,  a  diapoettion  whieh 
must  influence  the  liabils  of  the  animal.  It  tends  abo,  in 
his  opinion,  to  t'htLt.'uh-h  tb  - passage  between  the  genera 
Cancer  and  Xmithn  ;  tor  he  tinds  no  character  sufficiently 
raeeiae  to  aeparate  from  it  certain  species,  the  general 
•Mm  of  is  slightly  less  oval  than  that  of  the  crabs 

pmpMlf  ao  ealled,  and  the  iaiaio-poaterior  boiden  of 
whoae  eampaoa  are  nearijaa  hmf  asflieaataNMMilaiior 

burdere,  which  become  strongly  dentihtad.   It.  IfihM 

Edwards  thus  arranges  the  species:— 

^  A.  Species  having  the  aaia|iaaa  MiDoth aad  wUhout 

notable  embossments. 
Example,  Zogymiu  latittimu*. 

Duenptim. — Carapace  ovoiid,  extremely  wide^  latber 
convex ;  its  lateKMtnterior  border  veiv  long,  and  boidered 

with  a  lamellar  and  entire  crest,  whicn  does  not  terminate 
in  a  tubercle,  but  is  suddenly  recurved  on  the  branchial 
region.  Median  lobes  of  the  front  curved  and  advancing 
much.  Aotenor  feet  stoat;  claws  without  crest  or  channels 
on  thab  olwaal  auiftee ;  an  elevated  crest  on  both  the 
upper  and  lower  borders  of  tha  aight  last  feat  Length 
three  inches ;  eolour  reddish. 


la  giamilar.  but  vritiioa 


Locality. — New  Holland. 

^  B.   SpeciC8  whoea  < 
embossments. 

Example,  ZotfmuBpiA$9e«nt. 

DttcrtatioH. — Carapaoe  lagularly  ovoid,  convex,  very 
wide, ana eoverad vrfth euan  pointed  granulations;  front 
▼aiy  narrow,  inclined ;  latero-anterior  borders  very  much 
carved,  thick,  granular,  witliout  either  crest  ordeiitilations, 
and  prolonged  to  the  level  of  the  cardiac  region  ;  four  last 
pairs  of  feet  rounded  on  their  external  half,  but  having  the 
third  joint  compressed  and  trenchant.  Length  about  ten 
linaa;  body  clothed  with  very  fine  down ;  ooraur ' 

JCoflo/tfy.— The  Isle  of  France. 

^  C.  Species  whose  carapace  is  { 

Example,  Zozymu»  tomcntonu. 

Description. — Carapace  ovoi'd,  very  wide,  very  convex, 
strongly  embossed  above,  and  dividea  bj  a  gnat  number 
of  linear  fiimmi;  genital  region  divided  mto  three  por- 
tions by  numerous  (iurows ;  its  latero-anterior  borders  gra- 
nuloost  and  divided  by  four  fissures,  which  are  prolonged 
in  form  of  burrows  on  the  pterygostomian  n  t^iun,  which 
is  not  granular;  its  latero-posterior  borders  concave  and 
very  short.  Feet  short  and  covered  with  granulations; 
body  clothed  with  blaekisfa  down.  Length  about  eight  linaa. 

Zoeo/ity .— Um  Indtia  Oeaaa. 

$  D.  Species  having  tha  caiapaee  strongly  amtinaiail. 
but  not  granulous. 

Example,  Zozymui  esneut. 

Z)«crip/ion.— -Carapace  moderately  large,  convex,  venr 
unequal,  strongly  embossed,  and  nearly  tuberculous  at  its 
posterior  part:  front  alight^  advanced  and  indistinctly 
divided  into  nmr  lobes;  latero-anteiior  borders  of  the 

carapace  not  prolonged  beyond  the  level  of  the  genital 
region,  and  armed  with  four  very  wide  teeth,  compressed 
and  united  after  the  manner  of  a  crest :  anterior  feet  tu- 
bercular externally;  the  succeeding  feet  hollowed  vrith 
furrows  on  their  external  surface.  Length  from  about  two 
to  three  inches :  colour  yellowish  with  i 
£oea/iiy.— Indian  Ocean.  (M.  E.) 


ZUCCARRLU,  or  ZUCCHpiELLI,  FRANCESCO,  a 
distinguished  Itdinn  landscape-painter,  bom  at  Pitigliano, 
near  Fkfaaaa,  in  17Q2.  Ha  fint  atudied  figure-painting, 
but  ha  evantnalfydeeided  vpon  fiyllowing  landscape-paint- 
ing, in  which  his  first  instructor  was  Paolo  Anesi,  at  Flo- 
rence :  he  aftenvards  went  to  Rome  and  continued  his 
studies  with  Morandi,  and  la-stly  with  Pictro  Nelli.  Zncca- 
relli  established  himself  at  Venice,  but  he  acquired  in  time, 
through  Smith's  prints,  after  his  works,  so  fcreat  a  repu- 
tation in  England,  that  ha  was  iadncad  to  visit  tUs  aountiy 
in  17BS,  ana  bis  snecsas  was  sneh  sa  to  satisAr  the  most 
sanguine  expectations.  At  the  institution  of  the  Rnyal 
Acaidemy  in  1768  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members,  and  i 
IS  accordingly  one  of  those  who  are  considered  its  founders,  j 
Heveral  of  his  pictures  have  been  engraved  by  Vivares. 
Um  flgoias  in  them  were  painted  by  himself;  and  '  It  has 
~      '    '  that  amoag  the  figures 


which  he  introduced  in  his  landscapes,  he  frequently  re- 
presented one  with  a  gourd-bottle  at  his  waist,  as  is  oflen 
seen  in  Italy.  This  is  said  to  have  t)een  done  intentionally, 
as  a  sort  of  pan  on  bis  own  name,  Eueeo  being  the  ItaHsn 

word  for  gourd.' 

In  1759  Zuccarelli  pfimted  a  set  of  designs  for  tapestries, 
which  were  executed  by  the  king's  tapestry-weaver,  Paul 
Saunders,  for  the  Earl  of  Egremont's  house  in  Piccadilly. 
Hii  pitalsdaiagr  creditable  pictures  in  England,  but  they 
ara  gaaaialhr  vwy  infinior  to  those  ha  painted  in  Vemoa. 
aad  TO  whien  he  was  indebted  fbr  his  reputation  and  the 
fortune  he  made  in  this  country.  His  later  works  are  cold 
in  colouring,  want  harmony,  and  are  artiticial  in  their  com- 
position :  there  ;ire  some  spenniens  at  Hamplun  ("onrt. 
Zuccarelli  however,  in  his  time,  reigned  over  the  public 
'  '  *  "  *  * ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  Wilsoil%  tnink  Of 
1m  did  not  *nwtatf  hinu 
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In  1773  he  returned  to  Florence,  and  he  gave  up  paint- 
ioff,  having  resolved  to  pa«  the  MDMinder  of  his  hfc  in 
qmet  retirement;  the  lappmrion  faowerer  by  the  em- 
peror of  Amhia  of  a  monatteiy,  on  the  secnrtty  of  wMoh  he 

bad  advanced  money,  deprived  him  of  his  property.  This 
misfortvin."  (■om]if'll(<l  him  to  resuiiu*  the  pencil,  and  he 
found  siifhi  ient  emiilnynient  from  the  Knglish  gentlemen 
who  visited  Florence,  where  he  continued  to  paint  until 
his  death  ia  1788.  He  etehed  lame  pilalea  aner  Andrea 
delSarto. 

(Lanti,  Sioria  Pittorica,  &c. ;  Edwards,  Aiuedotes  of 

•fMin^,  &c.) 

ZU'COARO,  TADDF.O,  and  FEDERI'GO,  two  cele- 
brated Italian  historical  painters,were  the  sons  of  Otlaviano 
Zuccaro,  an  obscure  painter,  and  were  bom  at  8.  Angclo 
in  Vado ;  Taddeo  in  1529.  He  shidied  flnt  with  Pompeo 
da  FknOt  end  afterwardi  with  Giaoomone  da  Faenca.  He 
went  early  to  Rome,  and  became  a  very  popular  painter, 
fbr  the  rt  ;i  nn,  says  T.anzi,  that  there  is  nothing  in  his 
works  that  the  populace  cannot  understand  or  imagine  it 
understands.  His  pictures  are  compositions  of  portraits, 
aimply  disposed,  dreaMd  in  the  costume  of  his  time,  have 
little  variety  of  ehtntder.  and  he  rarely  introduced  the 
naked  figure,  bat  when  he  did,  it  was  natural  and  simple. 

His  early  life,  according  to  Vas^an,  who  writes^is  name 
Zucchero,  was  oiie  of  extreme  hardship.  He  lel>  his  fn1her's 
house  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  set  out  alone  for  Home. 
"When  he  arrived  there,  he  found  himself  friendless  and 
liouseless,  and  he  was  forced  to  seek  employment  as  a 
eolour  grinder,  but  hi  this  way  he  added  little  to  his  means, 
nnd  he  was  for  some  time  comparatively  destitute.  He 
passed  many  of  Ins  nights  in  the  streets  of  R(jmi',  slcepinsr 
among  the  ancient  ruins,  or  under  the  jioiclies  of  the 
modem  palaces  or  churches;  and  after  much  perseverance 
he  was  at  last  compelled  by  excessive  privation  to  return 
to  his  father's  house,  there  to  recruit  his  shattered  con- 
stitution, for,  says  Vssari,  he  had  been  living  upon  his 
youth:  but  during  a!!  this  jjerind  lie  let  pass  no  oppor- 
tunity that  occurred  ol'  improvmt:  liiiii.solf  in  drawing.  As 
soon  as  he  had  recovered  his  stten^'th,  he  returned  with 
renewed  courage  to  Rome,  and  this  time  his  exertions 
met  with  a  different  reward.  He  attraoted  the  notice  of 
Daniello  da  Ptona,  who  had  nainted  some  years  with 
Correggio  and  Pbrmi^ano,  and  who  took  Taddeo  with 
him  to  Alvito  near  Sera,  where  he  was  atiout  to  paint  a 
chapel  in  fresco.  The  experience  he  acquired  m  this 
work  was  of  great  value  to  hini,  and  although  only  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  he  returned  to  Rome  in  1548,  a  good 
fresco  painter,  and  he  gave  a  praof  of  his  ability  by  the 
frescoes  in  chiaroscuro  which  he  executed  on  the  facade  of 
the  house  of  Jacobo  Mattei,  illustrating  the  life  of  Furius 
Cainillus.  From  this  time  he  found  steady  emplcnment, 
and  executed  many  vast  works,  good,  bad,  and  indi^erent, 
at  Rome  and  elsewhere.  He  painted  several  frescoes  for 
the  duke  of  Urbino^  for  Pope  Julius  IIL,  and  for  Pope 
Fanl  IV. ;  but  his  matest  woite  were  tiiose  wUeh  he 

tainted  for  Cardiiial  Alessandro  Farnese  at  Caprnrola ; 
is  best  works  at  Rome  are  some  frescoes  in  the  church  of 
the  *  'oiisfi'azione. 

The  paintings  of  Caprarola  illustrating  the  glories  of 
the  Eenese  fiunify,  were  engraved  in  45  _plates  l:^  J.  J. 
PMnner,  and  were  iNiblishcd  m  Rome  in  174B4K)L  in  folio ; 
and  there  is  a  deserintion  of  the  paintings  and  the  palace 
by  L.  Sebastiani,  '  Descriziono  e  Re'azionn  Istorica  del 
real  Palazzo  di  Caprarola,"  published  also  at  Rome  in 
1741.  Taddeo  died  at  Rome  011  the  2nd  of  September, 
1566,  aged  37  years  and  a  day,  and  he  was  buhed  by  the 
ride  of  Raphael  in  the  church  of  Santa  Marin  delln 
Rotonda,  or  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome. 

Federigo,  Taddeo's brother  and  pupil,  was  bom  at  Sent* 
Angelo  in  Vado,  in  1.543.  He  was  given  to  the  eharpe  of 
his  brother  at  Rome  when  very  young.  Taddeo's  numerous 
occupations  gave  Federigo  great  advantages,  and  he  was 
early  employed  by  his  brother  as  an  assistant.  Federigo 
completed  the  works  which  Taddeo  had  left  incomplete. 
He  minted  much  in  a  similsr  style  to  that  of  Taddeo, 
but  he  wan  in  every  respect  inferior  to  him,  except  in 
success,  and  in  the  quantity  and  extensivenew  of  his 
works  ;  his  drawing  wati  inferior,  hie  compositions  were 
more  crowded,  and  there  was  generally  more  affectation  in 
his  style.  He  was  invited  by  the  Grand  Duke  Fianceaco  I. 
to  Florenee  to  paint  the  cupola  of  the  eethednl,  irtdeh 
'  ^  \n  v«nri.  He  ttaeie  puated.  «fi 
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Lanzi,  more  than  three  hundred  figures  fifty  feet  hifh,  with 
a  Lucifer  so  large,  to  use  his  own  words,  that  the  other 
figures  appeared  like  babies.  He  iMMSted  that  they  were 
the  largest  figures  known,  but;  contimies  Lanzi.  tievond 

their  vastneas  they  had  nothing  to  recommend  tliem. 
When  Pietro  da  Cortona  was  in  Florence,  there  was  s 
projeet  to  replace  them  by  some  works  of  that  painter,  Iwt 
on  account  nt'  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking,  it  was 
feared  that  he  might  not  live  long  enough  to  e— ^ete  it, 
and  Fcderigo's  works  were  not  disturbed. 

After  this  great  work,  Federigo  enjoyed  a  repatatios 
which  surpassed  the  fame  of  all  his  contemporaries,  and 
he  wa-s  recalled  to  Rome  by  Gregory  XIII.,  to  paint  the 
ceiling  of  the  Cappella  Paolina  111  the  Vain  an.  Durina 
the  progress  of  this  work  he  had  a  quarrel  with  aoine  (A 
the  papal  courtiers  who  brought  various  accuMtiB—  nginisl 
him,  and  to  avenge  himself  he  imitated  the  eramplB  el 
Apelles  of  Ephesus  (Lucian,  De  CbAimnM),  and  painted  s 
picture  of  calumny,  in  which  he  introduced  the  portraits 
of  his  accusers  with  asses'  ears,  and  placed  the  picture  oc 
St.  Luke  s  day  over  the  door  of  the  church  of  that  sain? 
This  proceeding  was  represented  and  gave  offence  to  the 
pope,  and  Feurif^  was  compelled  to  leave  ^ome  im- 
mediately, to  avoid  the  consequences.  The  pietare  ii< 
question  is  not  the  one  he  painted  after  Lucian's  deserip- 
lion  of  that  of  Apelles  of  Ephesus;  this  was  painted  ir; 
distemper  on  canvas^  for  the  Orsini  family ;  and  it  is,  01 
was  lately,  in  the  Palazzo  Lante  ;  there  is  an  engraving  oi 
it  by  Conielins  Cort ;  it  is  one  of  Fedcrigo's  beat  wocin. 

After  thb  e<rent  he  vrent  to  Flanders,  where  he  «ade 
some  cartoons  for  tapestries ;  then  to  Holland,  an  J 
thence  came  to  England  in  1574.  Here  he  painted  th? 
portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  that  of  Mary  Queen  >  i 
Scots,  which  is  at  Chiswick,  and  which  Vertue  engraved. 
He  painted  a  second  portmit  of  EUnbctfa  in  a  sort  <s 
Peisian  dress,  which  is  or  was  in  the  pi^  '  " 
ton,  on  which  there  is  a  scroll  with  Vam 

attributed  to  Spenser,  but  wMoll  Wnlpole  eOll|i«et 

by  Jiiizabeth  herself: — 

*  The  rMlim  mlUiw  Btf  my  rertlfn  mind,* 

lu  (till  lerivintr,  nin  reaewiuice  irraagi; 
lln  just  ruiuplaiau  at  cruelty  unkind* 
At*  ail  the  mtuiquc  tb,kt  m7  lifr  prolongM. 
Wilk  pcnriT* thought*  mv  irr«ptii(  cta(  I 


WVsM  Bwlnncboljr  \tm»  my  eatw  (SWCMt  \ 
Hli  Icarrt  in  «i1dinc  atid  my  »ighe«  nnaoni 

Ar«  all  the  j  h\ vjclii-  tlwt  my  lurmitn 
My  only  hope  ww  tn  tiiU  foodly  tra*, 

WiWl  1  Ml  fluM  la  lM».  btlH  «P  ia 

Bal  an  la  tmm,  fttr  bmt  to      I  vet 

The  ihnio  (ihrllt^  \m  rala«.  the  krrneli  otiMn  OTb  . 
My  inu.i>|  I.'  niuy  \^  ]il.ilutr>,  my  muiiqite  MUn^ 
If  thi>  be  all  the  fruit  my  lovc  troe  bciurt.* 

Federigo  painted  likewise  the  portrait  of  Sir  Nichols; 
Baeon  at  Wobturi,  and  those  of  (^'harles  Howard,  earl  0 
Nottingham,  lord  high  admiral;  and  Elizabeth's  giaat 
porter,  now  at  Hampton  Court.  Wli^k  had  %  poclnit  et 
air  Francis  Walsingham  by  liim. 

He  did  not  renton  long  in  Sigland ;  he  wee  noon  far 
trivcn  and  recalled  by  the  pope,  and  he  returned  to  Room 
and  hni->h(  d  the  ceiling  of  the  Paolina.  At  the  end  o! 
15.8,0,  at'tei  tiie  accession  of  Sixtus  V'.  to  the  papal  ehair 
Zuccaro  wai>  invited  by  Philip  II.  to  Spain  to  psunt  tht 
Escurial,  with  a  salary  of  2000  scudi  per  mmuai.  H< 
arrived  at  Madrid  in  January,  1586,  and  he  wne  occnpirf 
in  the  Eseurial  nearly  three  years,  during  which  time  be 

Sainted  several  works  in  oil  and  in  fre.^o,  some  of  which 
owever  were  immediately  afterwards  removed  or  de- 
stroyed ;  yet  Zuccaro  lel^  Spain  richly  rewarded.  He  re- 
turned to  Rome  at  the  end  of  1588.  In  VSSb  he  fouodM 
the  Aeedemy  of  St.  Luke  there,  for  which  n  eharter  had 
been  granted  by  Gregoiy  XIH.,  and  it  was  eonfirmed  fa} 
Sixtus  V. ;  he  was  the  first  president.  He  wrote  a  t>ooJ(  ob 
the  principles  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture, 
entitled  '  Lidea  di  Pittori,  ScuJfori,  e  Architetti,'  ano 
printed  it  in  1003  at  Turin,  with  a  dedication  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy.  He  published  two  otlier  wotks  at  Bolognn  in 
1606 ;  one  giving  an  account  of  his  visit  to  FMmn,  '  Ls 
dimora  di  Parma,  del  Sig.  Cav.  Federigo  Zuccaro  ;*  the 
other  giving  an  account  of  a  journey  in  Italy  a  td  his  sThv 
at  Parma,  'II  ]>u.ssaggio  per  Italia  colla  dimora  di  Paro'a. 
del  Sig.  Cav.  Federigo  Zuccaro.'  He  died  in  Lac 
year  following,  at  Ancona.  Federigo  Zaeceio,  though  « 
mannerist,  hM  great  ability  as  n  pnlnitar:  he  ww  alie 
sculptor,  poet,  and  ttddleeW  ■nd  he  is  eddloliKve  owed 
Wf  weem  eUtAr  to  hie  giMnl  ■finniinimMiiti  wA 
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personal  attractions;  he  was  the  most  forlutmte  painter, 
or  perhaps  artist,  of  his  time.  Lauzi  critici/.('s  his  wntintis  ; 
he  temu  them  bombastic  and  pedantic,  and  says  that  in- 
Head  of  instruction  they  praent  a  mere  tiirae  of  sterile 
•ad  undigeeted  tpeeulahons,  and  that  one  pefe  c£  Vaaaii 
is  worth  more  tnn  all  that  Zuccaro  wrote. 

(Vasari,  File  de'  Pittori,  &c. ;  UagVioneJ'ite  de'  Pillnri, 
Sec.  ;  Walpole,  Anecdotetof  Pamting,  Stc.;  Lax\i\,StonaPit- 
toriea,  &c. ;  Cean  Bermudez,  Diccionario  HistoHco,  Stc.) 

ZU'CCIil,  ANTONIO,  an  Italian  punter,  bom  at  Venice 
in  1728.  His  father,  BraneMBO  Zocehi,  was  an  engraver, 
and  was  his  son's  first  instructor  in  drawine;  he  after- 
wards learned  painting  under  F.  Fontebasso  and  J.  Ami|roni.< 
Robert  Adam,  the  architect,  when  in  Italy,  t  iiKagcd  Ziicchi 
to  make  drawings  for  him ;  and  Zucchi  travelled  with  him 
in  Italy  and  accompanied  him  to  this  eountiy,  and  was 
UHloh  eaiplOTed  bjr  mm  as  an  interior  decorator  and  fresco 
psintsr.  fls  psinted  mythological  subjects,  rains,  and 
ornaments:  his  colouring  was  pleasing,  but  his  style  was 
superficial  and  merely  ornamental.  He  executea  some 
works  in  the  old  Buckingham  House,  St.  James's  Park,  and 
he  painted  much  at  Osterley  Park,  the  seat  of  the  Countess 
of  Jersey,  originally  built  by  Sir  ThomssOnaham.  Zucchi 


lived  asverai  jrean  in  finglandt  and  was  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  He  leffthis  oountiy  in  company  with  An- 
SelicaKaufFmann,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  died  in  1796. 

(Lon^fhi,  Vtte  de'  Pit  ton  Veneziani,  &c. ;  Edwards, 
Anecdotes  uf  fkiintinff,  &c. ) 

ZU6.  THE  CANTON  OF,  one  of  the  smaller  cantons 
or  states  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  is  situated  nearly  in 
Um  eentie  of  Switzerland,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  canton  of  Zurich,  on  the  east  and  sonth  by  Schwyz, 
and  on  the  west  by  Luzem  and  Aarg;au.  It  is  about  14  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  about  10  miles  in  its  greatest 
width.  It  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  river  Reuss,  an  affluent 
of  the  Rhine,  and  its  waters  flow  in  a  northern  direction. 
The  northern  part  of  the  lake  of  Zo^  occupies  the  centre 
of  the  canton ;  the  southern  part  is  in  the  territory  of 
Schwyx.  The  lake  is  a  tine  piece  of  water,  about  eight 
miles  long,  and  between  one  and  two  miles  wide,  sur- 
rounded by  a  delightful  country.  The  small  lake  of  Ajgen 
lies  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  canton  of  Zug,  near  the 
borders  of  Schwig,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  ridge 
of  Morgarten.  The  river  Lorte  is  the  outlet  of  tiie  lake 
of  Mgeri,  and  after  a  very  tortuous  course,  it  enters  the 
lake  of  Zug  below  Baar,  and  issues  out  of  it  attain  near 
the  village  of  Cham,  and  flows  northwards  intu  Ihc  Keu.ss. 
The  canton  of  Zug  is  entirely  a^cultural ;  the  soil  is  fertile, 
and  the  people  are  industrious  and  gmoalljr  thriving. 
Fruit-titfls  IM  in grsat  abondanes;  bohm  distnets  wpear 
like  a  eoirtinuoas  orchard.  There  am  alio  line  meadowa^ 
and  the  homed  cattk  are  remarkably  large  and  fine.  Wine 
IS  made  in  several  localities.  The  principal  articles  of 
exportation  are  dried  fruit,  kirsdiwasser,  heiiers,  and 
(teera,  butter,  cheese,  and  honey.  The  lakes  abound  with 
fish.  Offsets  of  the  mountains  of  Schwyz  enter  the  canton 
of  Zug  from  the  eaat  and  south,  and  alope  towards  the 
iMnksof  the  lake. 

The  canton  is  divided  into  ten  communes,  and  contains 
15,300  inhabitants,  all  of  whom  profess  the  Roman  Calliolic 
religion.  There  are  a  convent  of  Capuchins  and  two  nun- 
neries ;  one  of  the  latter,  the  monaiteiv  of  Frauenthal,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Switieriand.  The  head  town,  Zug,  is 
built  on  the  east  bank  of  the  lake,  and  at  the  foot  of  a 
pleasant  hill  called  Zugerberg,  which  is  covered  with 
vineyards  and  orchards.  The  principal  churcli  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Oswald,  who  was  a  Saxon  king  of  Northumbria  in 
the  seventh  century,  and  who,  according  to  the  monkish 
l^enda,  was  distinguished  for  his  pie^  and  chastity.  The 
aiQmning  cemetery  is  planted  vrlth  flowers,  and  kept  in 
that  style  of  neatness  peculiar  to  the  bur)'ing-ground8  of 
the  central  cantons  of  German  Switzerland.  It  contains, 
among  other  sepulchral  monuments,  that  of  General  Zur- 
lauben,  a  native  of  Zug,  who  served  many  years  abroad, 
and  died  in  1779.  He  left  a  valuable  collection  of  MSS. 
on  the  iMtoty  of  Switaerland,  which  is  now  in  the  cantonal 
Ubnuj  of  Aargau.  The  arsenal  of  Zug  contains,  among 
other  curiosities,  the  banner  of  the  canton,  stained  with 
the  blood  of  the  landamman,  Peter  Koliin,  who  fell  with 
his  sons  at  the  battle  Of  ii*niiw«W)_  fighting  sigainst  the 
Milanese,  in  1422. 

Zug  is  on  the  high  road  flom  ZSrich  to  Italy  by  the  St 
Qflwrd:  tha  part  triueh  mua  aling  tha  eaatein  ' 


of  the  lake,  from  Zug  to  Arth  in  the  canton  of  Schwyi 
has  been  recently  completed,  and  the  town  of  Zug  paid 
3U,0UU  florins  for  its  sharp  of  thu  expenses.  Zu^  has  a 
gymnasium  with  four  prufesson^  ana  UL  iastitatum  fo* 
female  education  directed  by  nuns. 

Hie  other  towns  of  tiie  canton  are :— 1,  "Baar,  about 
three  miles  north  of  Zug,  on  the  road  to  Zurich  ;  it  has  k 
town-house,  a  public  school,  a  paper-mill,  and  about  2000 
inhabitants.  2.  Ch:im,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  on  the  road  from  Zug  to  Luccrn,  has  about  lUOO  in- 
habitants. 3,  Menzingen  nas  about  2200  inhabitants.  Ou 
the  neighbouring  hill  df  Gubel  is  a  chapel,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  defeat  of  the  Protestants  by  the  Roman  Ctn- 
tholics  in  1531,  during  the  religious  waiS  vluoh  ISDllowed 
the  Reformation  in  Switzerland. 

The  constitution  of  the  canton  of  Zug  is  a  representa- 
tive democracy.  The  people  assemble  in  Mav  every  yeat 
in  their  respective  communes,  and  appoint  tne  membeis 
of  the  landrath,  or  legislative  body,  coni^isting  of  162 
members,  who  sit  for  one  year,  but  are  re-tdigil3le.  The 
cummunal  as^mblies  have  the  right  of  proposing  projects 
of  laws,  which  the  landrath  approves  or  rejects.  There  i» 
also  a  landj^meinde,  or  gmnal  MnemUy  of  the  whole 
cantoot  whieh  meeta  onee  a  jear,  and  appoints  the  land* 
amman  and  other  officers  of  nie  state,  as  well  as  the  de> 
puties  to  the  federal  diet  of  all  Switzerland.  There  is 
also  a  cantonal  council,  which  con.sists  of  one-third  of  the 
member.s  of  the  landrath,  and  which  has  both  executive 
and  judicial  powers,  and  is  presided  over  by  the  landam- 
man. The  criminal  court  is  composed  of  25  members 
taken  firoai  the  cantonal  council.  There  is  a  civil  court 
for  tiie  whole  canton,  and  inferior  courts  in  eveir  com* 
nnine.  Fornication  is  reckoned  among  other  punishaule  mis- 
demeanours. In  ail  these  small  democracies  the  number  of 
public  functionaries  is  multiplied  to  an  extent  which  seems 
disproportionate  to  the  amount  of  the  population,  but  this 
is  done  in  order  tiiat  sU  the  tititeos  nay  in  turn  enjoy  a 
brief  period  of  power.  The  public  lavtnoe  is  supplied  bgr 
both  direct  and  indirect  taxation. 

The  canton  of  Zug  has  kept  itself  one  of  the  quietest 
among  the  political  disturbances  of  Switzerland  of  the  last 
half  a  century. 

(Leresche,  Dictionnaire  GeographmuStatt^iquMda  la 
Suiite ;  Franscini,  Statittiea  delta  Sv&ztra,') 

ZTJIDER  ZEE,  or  SOVTH  SEA,  is  so  called  by  the 
Dutch  in  cotUradistmction  from  the  North  Sea.  Ihuugh  it 
is  only  a  wide  bay  of  the  North  Sea,  from  whicli  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a  series  of  islands  which  extend  in  the  form  uf  a 
segment  of  a  circle  alon^  the  north-west  border  of  the 
Zuider  Zee.  fbeM  islanck  are  called  Texel,  Vltelaod.  Ter 
Schelling,  and  Ameland.  Hie  flnt  and  last  have  been 
noticed  under  llu  ir  proper  heads.  Vlieland  is  about  ten 
miles  long,  and  nearly  one  mile  and  a  half  broad  in  the 
widest  part ;  the  soil  consists  of  sand,  and  it  contains  only 
one  village,  inhabited  by  about  800  fishermen.  Ter  Schel- 
ling is  17  miles  long,  and  nearly  three  miles  wide.  The 
northern  coast  is  bounded  by  sand-hills ;  but  on  the  south- , 
em  shores  the  soil  is  good,  and  partly  cultivated,  partly 
used  as  pasture-ground.  This  island  contains  four  villages, 
with  about  20OO  inhabitants.  These  islands  are  partly  or 
entirely  surrounded  by  shoals,  so  that  only  small  boats  can 
land  there,  but  the  straits  which  divide  them  Lnm  each 
other  have  water  enough  for  large  veeeeb.  They  are 
however  Hitle  used,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mars  Diep, 
or  strait,  that  divides  Texel  from  the  tongue  of  land  called 
the  Heldcr,  through  which  large  vessels  pass  in  sailini^to 
and  from  Amsterdam.  The  other  straits  are  only  navi- 
gated bv'  fishing-vessels. 

The  Zuider  Zee  liea  between  OS?  IS'  and  53*  SO'  N.  lat, 
and  between  4*  15^  and  6^  E.  long.,  and  eoreni  about 
12,000  square  miles,  or  about  twice  the  extent  of  the 
county  of  York.  Near  the  middle  it  is  narrowed  by  a 
projecting  peninsula,  on  the  east  point  ol'  which  the  town 
of  Knkhuizen  is  built,  and  which  extends  towards  the  most 
south-western  projection  of  the  province  of  Friesland,  so  as 
to  leave  only  a  strait  about  ten  miles  wide.  South  of  tlus 
strait  the  sea  is  generally  from  25  to  36  miles  wide.  At  its 
south-western  extremity  an  inlet  branches  off'  to  the  west, 
which  extends  about  15  miles  into  the  province  of  Holland. 
It  is  from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  and  called  Het  Y.  This 
inlet  is  deep  enough  for  vessels  of  consideiable  sise,  and 
constitutes  the  harbour  of  AuMtefdan,  whidi  is  built  on  Us 
aoutham  ihora.   Hi*  aoteuwa  to  this  aikt  »  hetw««B 
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dioala,  and  11  called  the  Parapus.  Not  far  from  its  wost- 
em  extremity  the  Y  is  joined  from  the  south  bv  a  narrow 
river,  called  Spaaren,  which  is  the  ihcnt  channel  by  which 
the  lake  of  Haarlem  discharges  He  UttMi  into  tM  inlet. 
(HAABLnc.  ToL  xi.,  p.  520.1 

The  shores  ot  the  Zuider  Zee  are  penerally  loir.  On  its 
castem  side  they  are  well  definfd,  and  on  the  south-east, 
in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  they  rise  several  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  western  shores  are  very  low, 
10  thai  a  great  portion  of  the  adjacent  countries  is  defended 
from  flic  encroaehmentt  of  the  tea  bjr  dikes.  Along  the 
eastern  shores  the  sea  has  sufficient  depth  for  Teaaela  of 
mcxlerete  sire,  and  in  g;eneral  also  for  large  vessel*.  Bot 
alone;'  thn  western  shoroH  several  shoals  occur,  the  most 
extensive  of  which  are  near  the  Texel  and  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Y ;  and  lit  liom  tktal  ttMHC  il  so  little  water  in  them, 
that  the  larger  mendiantinMi  were  fonnerly  otdiged  to 
discharge  a  portion  of  their  cargo  at  theTnel  before  they 
could  sail  to  Amsterdam.  To  obviate  this  disadvantasre 
th<  North,  or  Helder  Canal  has  been  made,  which  becins 
at  the  Mars  Diep,  in  the  strait  which  divide?  Texel  from 
the  Helder.  Near  the  village  called  the  Helder  a  new 
harbour,  called  th«  Nhnwe  Diep,  has  been  made,  which  is 
mdoiuL  and  deep  enough  to  uloir  ships  of  600  tons  bur- 
mmi  to  He  close  to  the  quays  eren  In  the  {greatest  storms. 
The  Helder  Canal  begins  at  this  place,  ana  extends  south- 
ward to  Alkmaar.  A  few  miles  south  of  Alkmaar  it 
turns  to  the  east  to  the  town  of  Purmerend,  whenc-e  it  rvuis 
southward  to  the  Y,  in  which  it  terminates  opposite  the 
town  of  Amsterdam.  This  canal  is  capable  or  leedTing 
the  lar^t  merchant-vessels,  and  the  locks  are  so  wide 
that  ships  of  the  Hne  of  74  guns  can  pass.  It  is  about 
60  miles  lonp,  2.'>  feet  deep,  and  130  feet  wide.  This 
great  work  was  begun  in  IHl'J,  and  completed  in  1825. 

According  to  the  most  antient  accounts  of  these  pails 
of  Europe,  which  are  derived  from  the  Roman  wntcrs,  the 
Zuider  Zee  did  not  then  exist,  but  its  plaee  wm  oooupied 
by  a  low  swampy  marsh  drained  by  the  river  Yssel.  This 
nver  vrts  not  then,  as  it  is  now,  considered  an  arm  of  the 
Rhine.  But  after  the  Roman  general  Claudius  Dmsus, 
about  twelve  years  before  the  Christian  Kra,  had  caused  a 
canal  to  be  made  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Yssel,  a  portion 
of  the  water  brougiit  down  by  the  Rhine  diaebaiged 
bir  this  cans]  into  the  Y«e1.  It  don  notnroearthatQds 
cnange  in  the  course  of  the  rivers  materially  affected  the 
low  countries  drained  by  the  Yssel,  as  no  change  is  recorded 
before  the  bec:innin!j:  of  the  thirteentti  o-ntury.  But 
in  1219  a  great  portion  of  the  low  country  was  inundated 
by  the  sea,  after  continued  north-western  gales,  which 
broke  down  the  dikes  bv  which  it  was  protected  against 
the  water.  Before  the  inhabitants  were  able  to  repair  the 
dikes,  and  drain  the  tracts  which  were  still  covered  with 
water,  after  the  sea  had  retired,  new  inundations  took 
plnee.  which  washed  away  the  soft  soil  with  which  the 
country  was  covered,  and  rendered  it  impossible  to  do 
•nytbini^  for  the  protection  of  those  tracts  which  hsd 
,  been  spared  by  the  waves.  The  last  great  inundation  took 

Slace  m  1282,  and  gave  to  the  Zuider  Zee  the  form  and 
epth  which  it  still  preserves. 

ZtfLLICHAU  is  a  Prussian  town  in  the  government  of 
Frankfort  and  province  of  Brandenbui|;,  situated  in  52°  3' 
N.  lat.  and  13°  4Xy  £.  long.,  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the 
distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  Oder,  and 
110  miles  from  Berlin.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  ram- 
put  and  a  moat,  and  has  outside  qf  the  town  a  cita- 
dd,  winch  is  surrounded  with  its  own  waD  and  ditch. 
Tliere  are  Ibur  suburbs,  which  are  more  octenstye  than 
the  town.  The  pnblie  buildings  and  institutions  are, 
one  Lutheran  and  one  Calvinist  church,  an  orphan  a-ny- 
lum,  a  school  founded  in  1719  bv  Sigismund  Stcinhast, 
a  needle-maker;  a  royal  sthoof  fcalled  the  Paeda- 
go^um\  and  a  seminary  for  schoolmasters.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  is  about  5000,  who  have  manufactures  of 
wotdlen  cloths,  linen,  dimity,  stoekingi^  hatL  leather, 
starch,  and  piBwder:  fliere  are  tanneifes,  breweries, 
bnindy-di!?ti;U  rics,  and  vinegar-manufactories.  The  trade 
of  this  town  is  very  considerable,  and  the  inliabitants  cul- 
tivate much  fruit  and  hops,  and  at  the  distance  ot"  a  leai^e 
from  the  town  have  planted,  in  a  good  soil  and  warm  situ- 
ation, 70  vineyards,  which  are  the  most  northerly  in  Ger- 
many. MThen  tlie  monasteries  floundwd  in  Northern 
Clennaay,the  monloi  eitenM  tte  eidttnltas  of  the  idne 
to  Bofdertmhn  and  Schwerin,  on  the  shons  of  the  Itkes ' 


but  these  vineyards  were  abandoned  when  the  monks 
disappeared. 

(J.  C.  Miiller,  Worterbueh  dft  Preuttischen  Siaat«m. 
W.  A.  vonSchlieben,  Neuettes  GemUhlde  der  Preustitehen 
Monarehie;  Johann  Hiibner,  Zntimgt  Lemicom;  StciB, 
Geographitehet  Lfxieon.') 

ZUmiO,  GAETA'NO  GIULIO,  a  celebrated  modeller 
in  coloured  wax,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  ^racuse,  in 
1 606 :  his  name  is  commonly,  but  incorrectly,  written  Zamlx). 
He  devoted  himself  early  to  the  study  of  sculpture,  and  com- 
bining with  it  a  careful  investigation  of  tfie  anatomy  of  the 
human  body,  he  produced  some  very  clever  works  sind  aiM» 
tomical  preparations  in  coloured  wax,  prepared  after  a 
method  of  his  own.  He  acquired  a  reputation  in  several 
citieaof  Italy ;  in  Bologna,  Genoa,  but  especially  at  Florence, 
where  the  Grand-Duke  Cosmo  IIL  took  him  into  his  service. 
Among  other  works  whicdi  Zummo  exeented  tot  this  prince 
is  one  wliieh  is  called  Oorroption,  'La  GomtsioiMf  it 
consists  of  a  group  of  tlve  figures  in  hie:h  relief,  showin? 
various  stages  of  decompojition  ol  the  human  body  aOtr 
death.  At  one  corner  of  this  work  he  has  put  his  own 
portrait  and  inscribed  under  it  his  name  as  follotra:— 
Caet<»-  JuIaK  Znmmo  S"<,  which  is,  OMtaans  Julius 
Zummo  Syiaeusanos.  He  made  inotlier  gnop  ahowin); 
the  eflFSeets  of  the  plague ;  and  both  wwks  are  ae  extremely 
repulsive  to  look  at  as  they  are  remarkable  for  their  in- 
genuity of  execution.  He  made  likewise  at  Florence 
several  anatomical  preparations.  At  Genoa  he  executed 
two  very  t>eautiful  work's,  representing  the  Nativity  and 
the  Descent  from  the  Cross ;  the  latter  has  been  well  en- 
graved hj  E.  S.  Qieron.  They  are  both  described  by  De 
Piles  in  his'Conrs  de  Pfeinture.' — 'Description  de  denx 
ouvragcs  de  Sculpture,  qui  appartiennent  k  Mr.  Le  Hac. 
faits  par  Mr.  Zumbo,  Gentilhomme  Sicilien.'  From  Genoa 
Zummo  went  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in  1701. 

Upwards  of  a  oentuiy  before  Zummo,  Jaoopo  Vtvio,  sa 
Italian  artist,  distinguished  himself  Ibr  bis  models  ia 
coloured  wax ;  he  is  sud  to  have  made  a  oagf  ot  the  Lmt 
Judgment  by  Michael  Angelo  in  wax. 

(Fiorillo,  Getrhichte  der  Mahlerry,  vol.  i.' 
ZU'RBARAN,  FliANClSCO,  a  very  celebrated  Spanish 

Sainter,  born  at  Fuente  de  Cantos,  in  Estrenuduia,  m 
lovember,  1608;  he  is  called  the  Spanish  Gamvagnk 
His  parents,  wlio  were  of  the  ladwuring  class,  eooams- 
covered  in  yourq  Francisco  an  ibility  to  excel  in  painting, 
and  they  accordin£;l\'  sent  him  to  Seville  to  the  school  of 
Juan  de  Roelas.  He  made  very  rapid  progress,  and  from 
the  great  resemblance  of  even  his  earhest  works  to  those 
of  Caravaggio,  he  b  supposed  tohsveeopied  some  picture^ 
of  that  master  wliich  he  may  have  seen  at  Seville.  He 
drew  oonreetty,  always  painted  from  imtore,  and  was  re- 
markable for  his  persevering  studies  of  white  draperie* 
from  the  lay-figure,  in  painting  which  he  greatly  excelled. 
In  IC25  the  Marcjuis  de  Ma]a^>on  commissioned  Zurbana 
to  paint  some  pictures  for  the  altar  of  St  Peter  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Seville ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  painted 
his  celebrated  pictmre  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  for  the 
great  altar  of  the  church  of  the  college  of  that  saint  .it 
Seville;  it  contains  many  fi^ires  larper  than  life,  and  fcr 
nature,  chiaroscuro,  and  general  execution,  is  considered 
Zurbaran's  masterpiece,  and  ranks  him,  says  Cean  Benno- 
dex,  with  the  first  mssten  of  Lombardv  ;^  unle»  recent^ 
it  hstf  not  been  engraved.  Ottier  eeiebnted  wurba  vf 
Zurbaran  at  Seville  are  three  at  the  Carthusians  of  Sknti 
Maria  de  las  Cuevas  ;  the  two  altar-pieces  of  San  Lo renin 
and  Sant' Antonio  Abad  at  the  Mercenaries  Descalxos; 
some  pictures  at  the  Merced  Calzada ;  those  by  him  in  the 
church  of  San  Buenaventura;  and  the  crucifix  in  the 
oratonr  of  the  conTent  of  St  Paul.  Ha  painted  lakeem 
several  works  at  Madrid  in  the  Macio  Iffoevo,  and  in  the 
Buenretiro,  and  some  of  them  probably  before  1633,  for 
on  some  works  painted  for  the  Carthusians  at  Xerez  in  that 
year  he  signs  himself  painter  to  the  king  (Philip  III.",  a 
title  which  he  most  probably  acouired  iSter  be  had  exe- 
cuted some  of  his  paintings  at  Madrid.  He  also  spent 
some  time  at  Madrid  after  this  date  working  for  Philip  IV., 
but  he  returrted  to  Seville,  and  died  thm  in  1862.  He 
formed  no  scholars  at  Madrid,  but  Bernab*  de  AyaJa,  th« 
brothers  Polanco,  and  others  were  his  scholars  and  imita- 
tors at  Seville. 

Zurbaran's  works  are  very  numerous  at  Scritte :  tfaers 
are  alsoseveml  at  Cordova  and  Guadalupe,  Mid  MMMat 
OMteUood  pMunndn.  Oat  ef  Spiia  tfiif  «i»  < 
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eonmoa,  bat  Mtnha]  Soult  brought  vmj  tome,  and  others 

have  been  sold  and  removed  more  recently.  Iti  the  Spanish 
Mu&eum  in  the  Louvre  there  is  a  room  devoted  chiefly  to 
the  works  of  Zurbaran ;  there  are  in  it,  according  to  the 
catalogue,  81  pictures  by  him,  but  manj  of  Umdi  ire  very 
indUferent,  and  are  probably  not  by  him.  In  thta  coantry 
the  Duke  of  Snthcrfand  has  a  good  specimen  of  his  style. 
His  works  isiive  as  much  nature  and  jjowerasthoM'  of  Car- 
avagi^io,  and  less  vulparity.  The  pictures  from  the  life  of 
San  Pedro  Nolasco  at  the  Merced  Calzada  at  Seville,  though 
lonie  of  Zurbaran 's  earUest  vrorks,  are  among  his  best ;  they 
an  moaikablo  for  the  skill  with  which  m  has  Bnaaged 
the  white  dmporics  of  (he  monastics. 

(Oms  BtlBodez,  Diccionario  Histon'co,  ^-c. ;  Kolloff, 
Betehreiiung  der  Koniglichen  Museen,  4'-c.  zu  Paris.) 

Zt)RICH,  one  of  the  large  eantoiis  of  the  Swiss  Confe- 
deration, is  bounded  on  the  north  partly  by  the  cannon  of 
SchafiFhausen,  and  partly  by  the  grand-duchv  of  Baden ; 
on  the  east  t)y  Thurgau  and  St.  Gall ;  on  tne  south  by 
Schwyz  and  Zug  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Aargau.  The  tern  ■ 
toiy  of  Zurich  heii  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhine,  all  its  water- 
eounes  flowing  northwards  into  that  river.  The  area  of 
the  canton  is  reelraned  by  Mey«r  of  Khonan  at  82  Oennan 
wjuare  miles,  or  about  704  English  square  miles.  The  po- 
pulation in  lfvJ7  was  231,57U.  There  are  no  high  moun- 
tains in  the  tanton ;  but  several  ridges  of  hills,  some  of 
wiiich  attain  a  height  of  2700  feet,  run  from  south-east  to 
north-west,  forming  ralleya  between,  through  which  flow 
the  princini  riTeia  of  the  cantoiit  the  Thur,  the  Tuas.  the 
CHatt,  ana  the  limmaL  The  lake  of  Ziirieh,  the  eastern 
extremity  of  which  belongs  to  the  cantons  of  Schwj  z  and 
St.  Gall,  is  lotig  and  narrow  ;  it  runs  throuj^h  the  middle 
of  the  canton,  extending  for  about  25  miles  from  south- 
east to  north-west:  its  breadth  measures  from  one  to  two 
miles.  The  banks  are  strewn  with  thriving  small  towns 
and  villages,  and  eoontiy-houses,  especially  on  the  side  of 
Zurich;  and  the  snrrounding  country,  rising  in  gentle 
slopes  on  both  sides,  is  planted  with  vineyards  and  or- 
chards, intermixed  with  flelds,  exhibiting  a  most  animated 
landscape,  wliich  contrasts  with  tlie  distant  view  of  the 
snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Alps  of  Claras.  The  limmat, 
a  rapid  clear  stream,  issnes  oat  of  Hut  lake  at  its  north- 
west extremity,  intersects  the  town  of  Zurich,  and  is  joined 
by  the  Sihl,  a  river  coming  from  the  south,  which  lias  its 
source  in  the  canton  of  Schwyz. 

Agriculture  is  diligently  attended  to  in  the  canton  of 
Ziirieh,  and  the  value  of  amiore  is  ^^  >  ll  understood.  The 
prinripal  products  are-HMin,  wue.  fruit,  and  iniIm.  The 
wine  n  nwalhr  wlute,  and  generally  of  an  inferior  kind,  but 
in  some  locauties  good  wine  is  made ;  the  red  wines  of 
Winterthur.Neftenbach,  and  Meilen,  and  the  li^ht  coloured 
■.v!uo  of  Teufen,  are  as  good  as  any  in  Switzerland.  The 
horned  cattle  amounted,  in  1836,  to  about  47,(X)0  head  ; 
sheep  to  3500  head  onty,  besides  5500  goats.  Consider- 
able tracts  of  ground  are  covered  with  feeests,  which  l>e- 
long  some  to  the  state,  and  some  to  the  communes  or  to 
corporations. 

More  than  one-eiphth  of  the  population  of  the  canton  is 
occupied  in  manufactures.  The  cotton  and  silk  manufac- 
tures are  by  Ikr  the  most  important ;  they  have  been  noticed 
under  8wnsnLAin>  (TVaos  mid  Manuftteturet).  Ziirieh 

carries  on  an  active  trade,  especially  with  Italy,  and  it 
contains  several  highly  respectable  mercantile  and  banking 
houses. 

Two  dialects  of  the  German  Swiss  are  commonly  spoken 
in  the  canton  of  Ziirieh  ;  the  written  language  is  the  high 
Gennan«  and  is  spoken  by  educated  persons.  The  reUgion 
of  the  country,  recognised  as  snch  bv  the  eonslitaition,  is 
the  Reformed  or  Kvanfrelical,  establi.slied  by  Zwinpli  and 
Bullinger.  llic  nmnher  of  Ihi'  ck'ipy  is  nearly  300,  of 
whom  143  arc  iru  umbents  of  parishes.  About  2000  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  scattered  about  various  districts  of  the 
canton ;  they  have  a  BsnsJictino  eonvcBt  at  Bhcnau  on 
the  banks  of^the  BhioA. 

The  public  revenue  of  flia  canton  of  Ziirieh  atnomits  to 

between  1,10(1,000  and  1,200,000  Swiss  livrcs.  The  Swiss 
livre  is  worth  one-half  more  than  the  French  franc,  or 
fifteen  pence  .•sterling.  The  revenue  is  derived  chiefly 
from  the  interest  of  capital  and  rent  of  landed  property 
lielongtng  to  the  state ;  from  the  tax  on  property,  manu- 
bfifaires.  and  income ;  from  an  octroi  or'  excise  duty  on 
liqaors ;  from  the  duty  on  salt ;  from  fines  and  fees ;  irom 
tta  pwt-oflca  iad  WMt  ttana.  Tha  aipenditan  it  dia> 


tnbuted  under  the  following  beads : — Civil  administration, 

17H,000  Swiss  livres;  police,  99,'USOlivres;  military,  ]22,000 
livrcs;  public  worship  or  church,  192,154  livTes;  pubiie 
instruction,  185,400  uvres;  roads  and  ^blic  buildiMI, 
360,000  livna.  There  is  a  body  of  permanent  gendanaena 
or  police  ferea  rackoninr  11B  men,  chieflv  fer  the  serrioe 
of  the  town  of  Zurich.  The  militia,  whicn  is  the  national 
Ibrce,  consisting  of  all  the  men  from  19  to  40  yeai-s  of  age, 
is  organised  after  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  cantons 
of  Switzerland.  The  contingent  or  select  militia,  which  is 
always  ready  to  be  called  out,  amounts  to  9000  men ;  ttM 
landwehr,  which  is  next  liable  to  take  tiie  field  in  can 
of  emergency,  is  sbout  tlie  same  number. 
I  By  the  actual  constitution,  which  was  sanctioned  by  the 
great  majority  of  the  people  in  1831,  and  was  afterwards 
revised  in  1SJ7,  the  canton  of  Zurich  is  a  representative 
democracy;  all  citizens  who  have  attained  twenty  years 
of  age  ei^oy  the  elective  franchise,  except  banlcnipta^ 

Saupers,  criminals,  and  those  who  labour  under  an  inter- 
ict.  The  canton  is  divided  into  65  electoral  circles,  of 
which  are  13  for  the  town  of  Zurich  and  52  for  the  country. 
The  electoral  circles  return  one  deputy  for  every  1200  in- 
habitants. The  Great  Council  or  Legislature  consists  of 
242  membeia,  who  must  be  at  least  SO  veaa  of  age,  and  of 
whom  fhtrty-^liree  are  diosen  by  the  Great  Oooneil  itself 
to  complete  its  number.  By  this  arrangeidont  the  town  of 
Zurich  returns  a  ;;rcater  proportion  of  deputies  relatively 
to  its  population  than  the  country  districts,  and  this  is  the 
case  in  most  of  the  larger  cantons  of  Switzerland,  where 
the  chief  amount  of  wealth  and  information  is  centered  in 
the  head  town.  The  deputies  are  elected  for  four  years. 
The  Council  appoints  the  Executive  Council,  which  con- 
sists of  10  members  for  six  years,  and  is  jircsided  over  by  the 
burgmei.^tcr.  The  Great  Council  appoints  also  the  mem- 
bers of  the  court  of  appeals,  of  the 'criminal  court,  and 
those  of  the  ecclesiastical  council,  which  superintends  the 
administration  of  the  church,  and  is  formed  botil  of 
clerical  and  lay  members.  Besides  the  ecclesiastical  coun- 
cil there  18  a  synod  or  assembly  of  the  clergy,  which  con- 
stitutes the  supreme  authority  for  spiritual  affairs,  and 
which  meets  at  least  once  a  year,  and  is  presided  over 
by  the  antistes  or  head  pastor  of  the  churdi  of  Ziirieh. 

The  canton  is  divided  for  administiativa  panoses  into 
eleven  districts,  having  each  its  eooneil  for  local  purposes, 
a  prefect  or  administrative  officer  appointed  by  the  execu- 
tive, and  a  court  of  justice.  Unfortunately,  amidst  the 
political  chanpt  s,  the  reform  in  the  judicial  system,  and 
especially  in  the  criminal  laws  has  not  kept  pace  with 
political  reform ;  generally  speaking,  judicial  legislature 
and  administration  are  still  very  imperfect  throiurhout 
Switzerland.  Hie  use  of  torture  was  aboli^ed  at  Zurich 
by  law  in  1831. 

Ziirieh,  the  head  town  of  the  canton,  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  lake,  and  is  divided 
by  the  river  lammat  into  two  nearlv  equal  parts :  of  which 
the  one  on  the  right  bank  is  called  the  Grosse  Stadt,  and 
the  other  the  Kleine  Stadt  The  Grosse  Stadt  is  built  on 
the  slope  of  a  hill  called  the  Ziirichberg ;  the  Kleine  Stadt 
lies  on  more  ever,  ground  bctwi-t'n  tlic  Limmat  and  the 
Sihl,  just  above  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers.  Both 
towns  are  surrounded  by  ramparts  and  ditehas,  with  bas- 
tions and  ravelins,  but  the  wcdis,  being  coonnaoded  by 
the  neighbouring  heights,  have  been  laielv  ordered  to  be 
razed.  The  streets  are  mostly  narrow  and  irregular,  the 
bouses  high,  massive,  and  antit  nt  looking,  and  the  general 
appearance  is  that  of  a  town  of  the  Mitldle  Ages.  There 
are  however  several  modern  and  handsome  constructions, 
especially  in  the  Kleine  Stadt.  The  munsterhof,  or  cathe« 
dral,  is  a  fine  old  bnildiog  of  tlte  eleventh  century ;  one  of 
the  toweis  is  called  the  tower  of  Chariemagne,  for  it  is  said 
that  that  sorerei^,  during  his  (German  expeditions,  resided 
some  time  in  this  spot,  which  was  then  beginning  to  be 
inhabited  under  the  name  of  CastnimTuregum.  The  other 
remarkable  building  of  Zurich  are  : — the  Frauenmiinster, 
once  a  nunnery,  built  in  the  thirteenth  centur)* ;  the  Pre- 
diger  church ;  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  with  its  handsome 
tower  and  clock ;  the  town  house  ;  the  orphan  asylum  ; 
the  Was-serkirche,  with  the  town  library  xcd  to  it  :  the 
new  university;  the  Casino,  or  asscmbly-roouis ;  the  We)- 
lenherg  tower  and  dungeon,  in  a  small  island  in  the  middle 
of  the  river,  where  state  prisoners  were  formerly  confined; 
tlie  arsenal ;  and  the  new  police  and  guard  taooae.  Tha 
piiiwipal  i^nMiianadea  are  tha  Ijndenhof,  in  tiu  Orawa 
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8tadt;  the  Kalzbu&tion,  from  which  there  is  a  splendid 
panoramic  view ;  Geasner's  avenue,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Sihl  and  the  limout;  and  the  Uohe  promenade  oo 
the  ramwuti  ot  the  GfMM  Stidt 

Zurich  is  a  thriving  hus}^  tow^n,  and  one  of  the  most 
commercial  and  industrious  in  all  Switzerland.  It  may  be 
ranked  in  this  respect  with  GeneA'a,  Basle,  and  St.  Gall. 
The  population  of  the  town  amounts  to  14,5UU  inhabitants. 
The  citizens  of  Zurich  are  of  a  cheerful  hospitable  disposi- 
tion, fiwd  of  social  eida^MBti  they  are  aleo  active,  iodua- 
triotn,  and  thrifty.  ZSHeh  b  one  of  the  time  dtiee,  Bern 
and  Lurcrn  bein^  the  other  two,  in  which  the  federal  diet 
of  Switzerland  assembles  by  turns.  Zurich  lies  G3  miles 
cast-north-eajit  of  Bern,  12  miles  west  of  Si.  Gall,  and  about 
60  miles  north  of  the  St.  Gothard,  which  is  the  most  direct 
road  from  Zurich  to  Italy. 

The  other  town  of  some  importaiioa  in  tha  eaaton  k 
Wlnterthur,  lituated  in  a  plain  12  milet  norUMaat  of 
Ziirich.  a  re^larly  built  town,  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
neatest  in  ul  Switzerland.  Tlie  population  is  about  3400 
inhabitants,  who  are  occupied  chiefly  in  matuifactures  and 
trade.  It  has  several  handaome  building:»,  a  public  library, 
a  cabinet  of  medals,  a  rich  eaUnet  of  ornithology  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Ziegler  Steiner,  several  schools,  and  other  use- 
ful institutions.  The  site  of  the  antient  Vitodunim,  where 
the  Romans  bad  a  fortified  eiu-iinijimenl,  is  at  Oher  Wln- 
terthur, about  a  mile  and  a  lialf  from  the  town  of  Winter- 
thur,  on  the  road  to  Frauenfeld  in  Tliurgau.  Many  re- 
mains of  antiquity  have  been  found  on  the  spot 

ZSritfh  Ina  heen  called  the  Athens  of  German  Switzer>> 
land.  Science  and  literature  have  been  cultivated  at 
Zurich  for  ages  past,  and  many  valuable  works  have  come 
Irom  its  presses.  Ziirich  can  boast  of  many  di-stinguished 
men  of  learning  natives  of  the  town  or  its  territory  ;  C.  and 
J.  Gessner.  J.  von  Muialt,  Escher.  Schintz,  and  Rahn,  for 
the  physical  sciences;  Hiixel,  SuUer,  Lavatei;  and  Paul 
Usteri,  in  philoeophical  and  politieal  studies ;  nie  pUkilo- 

f:ists  Conrad  of  Zurich,  Jacobus  Ccporinus,  Rudolf  Col- 
inus,  Thomas  Bibliandcr,  Joshua  Maihers,  J.  Fries,  Henry 
Holtinger,  J.  C.  Orclli,  J.  U.  Fiisi;  the  historians  J.  von 
Winterthur,  Gerald  Edlcback,  J.  Sturapf,  II.  BuUinger, 
Simler,  J.  J.  Hottinger,  Bodmer,  Fiissli,  Weiser,  Meister, 
Jf .  Usteri ;  the  gaoipapheia  J.  C.  nisi,  Ebel,  and  Meyer 
of  Knonau;  numerous  divhies,  MAh  as  Brarawtlin  or 
Malleolus,  Zwingli,  Leo  Judii.  PdfiCill,  Bullin<rer,  Brei- 
tinger,  Heidegger,  Hiifeli,  and  others.  In  literature  and 
poetry  there  are  Bodmer,  Zimmermann,  C.  Meyer,  Solo- 
mon Gessner,  several  Fussli,  Lavater,  J.  Homer,  Escher, 
D.  Hess;  and  the  musicians  Schmidli,  Egli,  Waldi, 
Niigeli,  and  Pfeiffer.  The  list  of  Zurich  painters  is 
considerable.  Many  learned  societies  exist  at  Ziinch, 
some  of  them  founded  many  years  since.  The  Suciefy 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Natural  Sciences  wa:i  founded 
by  J.  Gesuier  in  1745;  the  Helvetic  Society,  founded 
by  Bodmer.  has  been  revived  since  1818,  under  the  name 
of  the  Ksiorieal  Society  ;  the  Society  of  Medicine  and  I 
Surgery  was  estabUshea  in  1788 ;  the  Society  of  Artists 
about  the  same  epoch  ;  the  oriafin  of  the  Society  of  Music 
dates  from  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  The  Society  of  Nation^ 
Antiquities  and  that  of  Literature  have  been  founded  of  late 
years.  A  society  for  assisting  the  destitute  was  established 
in  1799:  it  has  oeen  the  means  of  founding  an  institute  for 
ttie  bHnd,  and  another  fbr  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  Society 
of  Morality,  founded  in  1765,  has  contributed  to  the  esta- 
l)lishment  of  other  useful  institutions,  amonc:  others  to  a 
•Snn day-school  for  the  children  of  ;ir1>an>-  The  Society 
of  the  Parochial  Clergy  was  founded  by  Ureitineer  in  1768. 
A  Kble  Society  was  founded  in  1812,  a  branch  of  which 
is  established  at  Wintcithiir,  and  a  nuasionaiy  society  in 
18ia  Several  of  the  above  sodeties  have  cot^erable 
libiariesj  the  town  libran  reckons  4">,000  volumes.  The 
new  University,  eatabhshed  in  1832,  has  four  faculties, 
divinity,  medicine,  law,  and  philosophy,  with  eight  ordi- 
nary professors,  l}esides  supernumeraries,  and  is  attended 
by  about  200  students.  There  is  a  botanical-garden,  a 
xoological  cabinet,  and  several  collections  of  mineralogy. 
ZSrich  has  also  a  gymnasium  or  cantonal  school,  a  school 
of  industr)',  a  school  for  drawini;,  and  a  veterinary  school, 
besides  several  private  institutions  for  education.  For  the 
pur()o-?cs  of  primary  or  elementary  education  the  canton 
ts  divided  into  elevim  scholastic  districts,  subdivided  into 
^rclcs,  with  about  400  schoolmiustei-s  ;  the  schools  are  IVe- 
((Dauted  by  about  27,000  children.  There  are  also  second* 


ary,  or  npper  elementary  schools,  and  in  every  district 
there  is  a  model-school.  A  seminarv  for  schoolmasters 
has  alio  been  founded;  the  course  lasts  two  jcara.  A 
council  of  education  appointed  by  the  Great  tioonei),  or 
Legislature,  superintends  the  whole. 

(Lerische,  Dirtionnaire  Geo^raphiqueStatiHique  de  la 
Suisse :  Wiiish,  J  ouagem  Suute;  and  Hie  other  deecrip- 
tions  of  Switzerland. 

ZURITA,  GERCyNTMO,  a  distinguished  Spanish  his- 
torian, was  bom  at  Saiagosaa,  on  tlM  4th  of  l)ecenalicr, 
1512.  He  studied  at  Aleala,  wider  Heman  NuBex.  la 
in30  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  municipalities  of 
Balbastro  and  Iluesca.  At  a  later  period  he  succeeded 
his  father-in-law,  Juan  Garzias  de  Olivan,  aj*  fiscal  ct 
Madrid.  In  1543  he  was  admitted  into  the  supreme 
council  of  Castile,  and  sent  on  a  mission  to  OeriBaay. 
On  his  letam  to  liis  native  coantry  in  1540t  he  waa  ap- 
pointed by  the  atatei  of  Aracon  eeranMia  (dnoaider)  of 
the  kingdom,  the  flxstvdio  flDed  the  oiioii^  tii«n  nearly 

instituted. 

The  duties  of  this  appnintment  appear-to  have  engaged 
his  whole  time  from  154U  to  1567.  An  ordinance  was 
issued  in  his  favour  by  Philip  II.  to  all  the  municipafitics 
and  abb^  of  his  dominions,  enjoining  them  to  open  their 
archives  ana  communicate  their  most  secret  papers  to 
Zurita.  Thus  authorized,  the  Coronlsta  travellecf  through 
.■\rai,'on.  Italy,  and  Sicily,  andcoilected  a  great  number  of 
ininorlant  documents. 

In  1067  Zurita  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the 
king.  In  IS68  the  grand  inquisitor  intrusted  to  his  charge 
all  the  correspondence  of  the  holy  office.  Towards  tho 
close  of  his  life  he  resigned  this  appointment,  and  retume^J 
to  the  Hieronymite  convent  of  Saiairos>n.  The  continua- 
tion of  his  Annals  of  Arac;on  was  the  uccu])ation  of  hu 
declining  years.  He  died  in  his  convent,  (m  the  3rd  of 
NovemMT,  1581.  His  books  he  bequeathed  to  the  Chap* 
treux  of  SaragoBsa,  bat  moat  of  them  ware  taken  peases 
sion  of  for  the  Rscnrial  librarj-. 

The  works  of  Zurita  are:  — 1,  '  Annalcs  de  la  Corona 
AruLTon,' Saraj^ossa,  1502-70;  2,  'Indices  rerum  ao  An- 
goniae  Kegibus  gestarum  ab  initiis  regni  ad  annum  141fl^ 
tribus  libris  cxpositi,'  Saragossa,  1878;  8^  'Pfogiaasoe  ^ 
la  histoiia  en  el  reyno  de  Aragon,  one  oanliene  en  qaatroi 
Ubros  varlos  saeeessos  desde  el  an  1512,  hastm  a1  an  ISSO,' 
Saragossa,  ir»R0 ;  4, 'Enmiendas  y  Advert  encias  pn  li* 
coronicas  de  los  reies  de  Castilla  que  escrivio  don  Lopf  i 
de  Ayala,'  Sarajjossa,  1683.  M.vtforweck  speaks  in  his^h 
terms  of  the  writings  of  Zur  Hy  a  lucid  expoaition  of 
the  connection  of  evenia  he  una  succeeded  in  dereloptn; 
the  growth  of  the  Aragonese  constitution. 

It  was  Zurita  who  first  discovered  the  '  Chronicon  AJex- 
andrinum,'  published  by  Ducange  araonj»  the  Byzantanr 
historians.  Some  grammatical  notes  of  Zurita  on  th« 
'  Commentaries  of  Caesar,'  Claudian,  and  the  '  Antonine 
Itinerary '  are  preserved  in  MS.  in  the  librariea  of  tlie 
Chartrenx  of  8ara|i|;oaia  and  of  flw  Bseniial. 

'FJn^irf  iff  (Ifrnjiimii  Zuriia  primer  Coronitta  del  Re^nn 
de  Aruiioii,  par  Diei;o  Josef  Dormer;  N.  Antonio,  Bibli^ 
theca  Hispana  \'n!a.  ) 

ZUKN.\PA,  the  Arabian  name,  according  to  Beloa, 
of  the  GiRAmt,  of  which,  as  far  as  present  researehea  iiave 
gone,  there  appears  to  be  but  one  living  q^ea ;  no  satis- 
factory evidence  having  been  brought  fivward  to  prove 
tliat  the  Giraffes  of  Nahia,  Senegal,  and  the  Gape  «re 
cifically  ditferent. 

Fossil.  GlKAFKKS. 

Since  the  article  GiaarFS  was  written  some  highly  ia- 
teresting  additions  to  the  hiatoiy  of  the  aoioMl  have  jn- 
sented  tneinaelvei. 

M.  Davemois  has  recently  communicated  to  the  French 
Academy  the  discovery  of  tne  fussil  lower  jaw  of  a  GiiaJb 
at  Issouaun,  in  the  IX-partement  de  I'lndre. 

Dr.  Falcuner  and  Captain  Cautley  have  discovered  in 
the  tertiarv  formations  of  the  Himalayan  range  jawa  and 
vertebrae  aemonstmtive  of  two  speoies  otOmm»t  masoa- 
ated  with  the  remains  of  Camelut,  Hippopotami  ( Hex^i 
protodon  of  Falconer  and  Cautley),  Annphtherium,  Stv<i 
therium.  Mastodon,  &c. 
One  of  the  speciesof  Giraffe,  founded  upon  considerable 
orlions  of  the  jaws  and  teeth,  is  identical  in  size  and  coo* 
guration  with  the  Giraffe  of  the  Cape,witii  whieh  it  has 
been  coinpareiT  at  the  College  of  Suigeona  in  Lemkm. 
The  second  qieeiea  of  Ginflb  ia  one^Mid  MnaiDer  than 
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'If  ipeeiM»  but  hai  the  Mine  ch&ncterutio  long 
'nee1c,M»  proved  bjrthe  foMil  eerviraJ  ver- 

with  a1]  the  characters  of  tmturity,  differ 
wndin?  vertebra  in  the  Aftiean  or  existing:: 
ont -  third  oMllcr,  uid  in  lome  ilight  va- 

ation 

le  due  to  the  researchei  of  these  ac- 
'•»offiG«n»  of  theeztensioiiof  agenue 
^  'whr  Aflrtean  to  the  continent  of 

^  Sewalik  Hippopotamus,  is  now 

'  of  the  associated  Giraffes. 
Sut  one  Hippopotamus,  nor, 
aiore  than  one  Girafl'e ;  but 
J  .species  of  both  these  genera 
nod  wImd  the  coadtttons  of  the 
vd  the  meem  of  their  mibnstenee  with 
i)U9  Siraf/ifri'l.  M.istodons,  and  other 
.   ^  •  il' Mammalia  dt  pendtMU  lor  their  food  upon 

^  u  i  tnim;  veiritalili'  jtrotluce  of  the  soil.  Hip- 

^  require  deep  rivers  lor  their  safe  and  comfort- 

.tiode  ;  and  Giran'es  are  esptH  uiily  organized  to  subsist 
A  peealiar  natnrml  liunily  of  trees— the  Aceciae,  which 
oonllne  then  to  plaim  or  rei^ons  of  moderate  elevation. 
But  the  fossil  remains  to  which  we  liave  cnlled  attention 
occxir  more  than  3t)lXI  feet  up  the  loftiest  rniii;e  of  mouii- 
tainn  in  the  world.  Tlie  .slrt  ain^  that  iiTirjati'  the  loi  .iHties 
winch  have  now  become  famous  Irom  the  abundance  of 
these  fossils  are  now  narrow  and  rapid,  ha.stening  to  pour 
themselves  into  aome  tiibvtaiy  to  the  Ganges,  and  roust 
long  hare  lost  thoae  ehaiMtcrs  which  adapted  them  for 
the  abode  of  Hippopotami.  The  vegetation  is  equally 
characteristic  of  the  present  altitude  of  the  soil,  and  could 
as  little  yield  subsistence  to  Girutti  s.  When  llieieforc 
these  now  peculiarly  African  types  of  gigantic  herbivorous 
tnammalia  fonnerly  existed  wliere  their  fossil  remains  arc 
at  present  found,  it  may  reaaonably  be  conjectured  that  the 
elevation  of  the  Sewalik  or  Sub-Himalayan  chain  had 
comparatively  but  begun,  and  that  the  ^otrraphical  cha- 
racter of  the  land  was  such  as  to  have  afforded  the  requi- 
site rivers  for  the  ^papoUmd  and  th«  acaeiargroves  for 
the  Giraffes. 

ZUTPHEN.  situated  in  r.2°  H'  N.  lat.  and  (i"  V2f  E. 
lone.,  is  an  inland  town,  in  the  province  of  Gelderland, 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  It  lies  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Yssel,  over  w-hich  there  is  a  stone  bridge,  and 
is  traversed  by  the  Berkel,  which  divides  it  into  the  New 
and  the  {)]d  towns  and  falls  into  the  YshI.  There  is  also 
n  extensive  suburb,  with  many  gardens  and  count ry- 
jouse.H.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  the  ramparts,  which 
are  planted  with  trees,  afford  a  pleasant  public  walk. 
The  prineipal  public  buildings  are,  the  great  church,  an 
antient  stately  adiltoa,  8t  EuaaUns's  eiuireh,  contaming 
the  tombe  of  several  dnkes  of  Gelderland,  and  two  other 
churches  ;  the  town-hall,  the  house  of  correction,  the  col- 
lege of  deputies,  and  the  SCiravcnhof,  or  count's  palace. 
There  is  a  Latin  sehool,  a  society  of  areliitecture  and 
drawing,  a  school  of  art,  tind  a  society  for  the  study  of 
Mtunumstory.  There  are  1 1,000 inhabitants,  who  have  a 
imdc  eoBniauon  tiada  withGemany  and  the  neighbour- 
ing eonntfiea.  In  the  war  with  Phinp  II.,  king  of  Spain, 
Zutphen  was  besietretl  in  l.')72  by  the  Spaniartls.  who  took  it 
by  sloini,  and  coinniitted  the  most  fnuhtful  excesses.  It 
wa.s  retaken  in  If)'.)!,  alter  asieLje  in  which  the  gallant  Sir 
Pliilip  Sydney  was  killed.  Near  Zutphen  'is  the  beautiiiil 
coiuiayHKat  of  the  king  of  tha  N^Mrlmds.  oalled  the 
Loo. 

(Haasel,  HatuUmch^  vol.  ix.  (Tkt  NtUmlamdt) ;  Slein'k 
Handfntch^  cditad  tay  HSiiGhMianai ;  GMUiabidi,  Ldtr- 

buck.') 

ZWLNGI.I.  or  I  LUICH  '/riNGLI.  the  reformer  of 
Switzerland,  was  born  at  Wildliaus  in  the  Tog^enhurtr,  in 
JvAnary,  1484.  His  father  wa.s  a  substantial  farmer. 
Zwingh  stodied  flnt  at  Basle,  and  then  at  Bern,  from 
whence  he  went  to  study  phijosophy  at  Vienna;  on  his 
return  to  Basle  he  went  through  his  theological  studies 
an<ler  Thomas  Wyttenbach.  He  was  ordained  priest  and 
said  his  first  mass  in  ITMX;.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the 
pari.»h  of  (ilarus,  the  head  town  of  the  canton  of  that 
name.  He  applied  himself  strenuously  to  the  study  of  the 
Seriptures  in  tne  Hebrew  and  Greek  texts,  and  that  of  the 
early  flithen  of  the  dnireh.  He  appears  to  have  been  early 
impressed  with  a  notion  that  a'l  was  not  right  in  the  go 
vamment  and  discipUne  of  the  church  as  then  established, 
?.  C»  No.  17n»i 


and  lie  eommanicated  his  doubts  by  iettera  to  several 
learned  men,  with  whom  he  waa  acqoainted.  Rii  life  wet 

pure  and  exemplary,  and  he  was  much  !ie!nved  by  liu 
flock  for  his  sermons  ;  he  inculcated  the  p:iietice  ci|  (iijs])ei 
morality,  avoidintr  as  mr.ch  as  p<i<sible  to  speak  of  tin- 
intercession  of  saints,  of  images  and  relics,  and  of  fasts 
and  pilgrimages.  Twice  he  accompanied,  as  chaplain 
the  mililaiT  contingent  of  Glarus  to  the  wars  in  Italy,  ir. 
whieh  the  mriss  were  Oten  takinr  an  active  part,  as  aux- 
iliaries to  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents.  Zwingli 
was  at  Milan  when  a  part  of  the  Swiss,  won  over  by  the 
intrigues  and  bribes  of  ("ardinal  Seliiniier.  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty  of  peace  with  France  agreed  upon  hy  most  of 
the  cantons,  and  marched  out  to  attack  the  French  armj 
under  Trivulzio,  more  than  doable  their  strength.  They 
fboght  desperately  for  two  days  at  Mtuignano,  on  the  14th 
and  15th  of  September,  1515.  lost  one-half  of  their  number, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  crippled  the  French  that  ihey 
were  allowed  to  retiie  nomdcsted  with  their  artillery  and 

their  wounded. 

On  his  return  to  Switxerland,  Zwingli  wrote  some  strong 
remonstrances  to  the  governments  of  the  various  cantons, 
entreating  them  to  put  a  atop  to  the  practice  of  foreign 
enlistment,  and  not  to  allow  the  blood  of  their  countrymen 
to  be  wasted  for  quarrels  not  their  own.  After  having 
filled  his  post  atGlams  for  ten  years,  he  was  apiK  intcd,  in 
1516,  preacher  to  the  monastery  of  Einsiedlen.  There,  in 
the  very  sanctuary  of  devotional  piaetices.  pilgrimages,  in* 
dulgences,  and  votive  offerinn«  Zwiog^i  preached  more 
freely  than  he  had  done  at  Giants  against  tile  abuse  of 
those  things,  entreating  his  audience  to  seek  forgiveness 
through  the  merits  of  the  Saviour  alone,  and  not  through 
the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  and  other  saints,  and  to 
consult  the  Scriptures  as  the  only  safe  rule  in  matters  of 
faith.  He  had  several  conferences  with  Caidinai  Schinner, 
whom  he  had  known  in  Italy,  and  he  warmly  represented  to 
him  as  well  aa  to  the  Bishop  of  Constance  the  urgent 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  the  discipline  of  the  church, 
entreating  them  and  their  brother  prelates  to  take  the 
work  into  their  own  hands,  for  fear  that  the  people  whoso 
eyes  began  to  be  opened  to  the  astounding  corruption 
around  them,  shovild  lose  all  respect  for  the  church,  and 
the  whole  social  and  religious  world  be  thrown  into  an- 
archy. At  this  time  Zwingli  had  not  even  heard  of  Luther, 
whose  theses  against  the  sale  of  indulgences  were  affixed 
at  the  gates  of  tne  Ca^rtle  Church  of  Wittenberg,  on  the  last 
day  of  October,  1517.  when  Zwingli  had  been  already  preach- 
ing at  Kinsiedlen  against  similar  practices  for  nearly  two 
years.  This  shows  that  the  movement  of  the  Reformation 
did  not  ori^nate  with  Luther  alone,  but  commenced  simuU 
taneously  ra  different  countries,  where  minds  similarly 
tempered,  thouffh  unacquainted  witbone  another,  felt  a  com- 
mon impulse  m>m  general  drenmrtances  and  from  what 
they  saw  of  the  condition  of  the  church  around  them. 

In  1518  the  traffic  in  indulgences  sj)read  to  Switzerlaml. 
Bernardiii  Samson,  a  Franciscan  friar  of  the  convent  of 
Milan,  was  commissioned  by  his  superiors  to  sell  indul- 
gences in  Switxerland.  Saauon,  a  vulgar  ignorant  man, 
u  his  eegeraeeafinr  enstomen  went  1h  >  cuid  tm  lax  notions 
of  the  times,  aeeording  towhieh  most  oeuple  believed  that 

indulecnccs  remitted  the  guilt  aa  well  as  the  penalty  of 
past  ottences,  a  notioji  unwarranted  by  the  councils  or  by 
the  divines  ot  the  linn. an  church.  Samson  told  the  Swiss 
mountaineers  that  by  purchasing  indulgences  to  a  certain 
amount  they  might  obtain  a  sort  of  privilege  or  immunite 
fbr  ftrtnra  sins  which  Uiey  mu^  happen  to  commit 
Baiwon  howeve'r  waa  opposed  by  Zwingli,  who  made  a 
atand  at  the  church  gate  of  the  abbey  of  Einsiedlen,  and 
refbscd  the  friar  admittance,  being  supported  in  this  by 
the  abl)ot,  and  e>pi'cia!ly  by  Theobald,  baron  of  Geroldsek, 
who  was  the  vogt  or  economical  administrator  of  the 
abbey.  Zwingli  then  preached  to  the  assembled  pilgrims, 
not  exactly  aninat  the  doctrine  of  indulgences,  but  against 
the  glaring  abuse  of  Qiem  which  was  being  made,  exposing 
the  mercenary  object  uf  the  friar,  and  laying  the  blame  not 
on  the  heads  of  the  churcti,  but  on  their  suliordinatc  agents. 
Even  Faher,  vicar  of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  was  ashamed 
of  Samson,  and  forbade  him,  under  some  allegation  of  in- 
formality, to  sell  his  indulgences  within  his  diocese.  Hul- 
linger,  the  rector  of  Bremgarten,  and  a  friend  of  Zwingli, 
rerased  Samaon  admittance  to  his  diatch.  The  friar  how- 
ever  reaped  a  good  htrvcit  il  I^uem,  Bern,  end  other 
places. 
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In  tiK-  mean  time  Zwingli  had  been  invited  by  the 
chapter  of  the  Gross  Munster,  or  collegiate  church  of 
Ztinch,  to  be  their  pr«ao)ier«  wluflh  offer  he  accepted  on 
condition  that  he  snonld  not  be  expected  to  preach  anv- 
thini;  but  the  word  of  Gml  as  it  is  in  the  Scriptures.  On 
Samson  making  his  appcaram-c  at  Ziirich,  lie  fuutul  there 
his  old  antagonist,  and  wa.s  of  course  relvised  admittance. 
Soon  after  Samson  left  Switzerland  to  return  to  Milan, 
canying  with  him,  according  to  the  Mcount  of  Stettler,  in 
bis  Chronicle,  about  800,000  crowns.  This  was  in  1519. 

Zwingli,  from  his  opposition  to  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
wa-s  led  to  investii^ate  other  questionalile  j)racticC8  of  the 
Uonun  church,  as  l>uthcr  was  doing  m  Germany.  He 
fsoimpandod  on  these  matters  with  several  men  of  learn- 
ing in  other  parts  of  Switzerland;  Heniy  Lovit,  of  GUrus, 
st^edGlaicanns;  Kopflin;  who  Latinized  his  name  into 
Capilo,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times :  Hauschein, 
of  Basle,  called  (Ecolampadius ;  Henry  Bullinccr,  of 
Bremgarten  ;  Thomas  Wyttunbach,  ot  Hieiine ;  and  Herch- 
thuld  Halkr,  of  Bern;  all  of  whom  preached  agamst 
indulgences,  and  against  the  multiplicity  of  external 
Janus  in  worslup.  ^niey  «U  ineiited  upon  the  propriety 
of  reading  prayer*  in  the  Temaeultr  Ian(ni>gc  of  eaw 
country,  ana  they  recommended  that  relisi^ious  instruction 
should  be  made  clear,  inlelliL'ible,  and  accessible  to  all. 
By  degrees  they  were  led  on  U»  L':uii-ay  the  right  a8sunu  <l 
l)y  the  see  of  Rome  to  decide  upon  all  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  questions.  Eia-^nuis  of  Rotterdam,  who  was 
living  at  Basle,  and  who  had  gone  alon^  with  them  in  ex- 
posing and.  ridiculing  various  superstitioua  practices  and 
other  clerical  ahus*  s,  slopped  short  when  his  friends  di- 
re<:ted  their  attacks  against  the  papal  authority.  [Eii.\s- 
Mi  s.]  The  court  of  Rome,  whose  attention  was  engrossed 
by  Luther's  Grerman  schism,  bad  hitherto  taken  little 
liotice  of  the  Swiss  controveiajr,  but  now  it  began  to 
threaten  the  innovators  with  ezcommunicatioii.  The 
bishop  of  Constance  forbade  the  preaching  of  the  new 
doctrmes,  and  the  Mendicant  orders  laid  eiiarges  of  im- 
piety' and  sedition  against  Zwingli  before  tiie  magistrates 
of  Ziirich.  Zwingli  publi.shed  his  defence  under  the  title  of 
*  Apologcticua  r^bltcloai'  in  1522,  copies  of  which  were 
rapidly  spread  ail  over  Switzeriand.  Things  bore  a  threat- 
emng  appearance  against  Zwingli;  Luther  had  just  been 
condemned  at  Worms  as  a  heretic,  and  was  obliged  to 
c<incc<il  liimsclf.  Hut  Zwingli  lived  in  a  ri'iniblican  coun- 
try, where  he  had  less  to  tear  from  pope  or  emperor. 

'In  January,  1523,  the  Greater  Legislative  Council  of 
Ziirich  ^ipointed  a  oonferenee  to  be  held  at  the  town-hall, 
to  which  all  the  eeclesiasttca  of  the  eaaton  were  invited, 
for  the  purpose  of  hearini^  tlie  ex]iosition  of  the  new  doc- 
trines, and  the  arguments  ol  thi-ir  advocates  as  well  as  of 
their  opponents.  Zwingli  publi.shed  a  list  of  articles  to  be 
discussed  in  the  colloquy.  As  these  form  the  main  sub- 
ject of  the  separation  of  the  Swiss  reformers,  or  £van- 
geltcals,  as  tbev  began  to  atyle  themselves,  firom  the  church 
of  Rmne,  we  snail  quote  the  principal  among  them : — '  It 
is  an  error,'  said  Zwingli,  'to  assert  that  the  Gospi'l  is 
nothing  without  the  approbation  of  the  churcii,  and  to 
\ ;i:ui- other  instructions  and  tradition.-*  equally  witli  tliose 
contained  in  the  Gospel.  The  Gospel  teaches  us  that  the 
obacrvaoees  eiu<Hned  bv  men  do  not  avwl  to  salvation. 
The  mam  ia  not  a  aaciifiQe*  but  »  owiwnamowtion  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Jesns  Christ  The  power  assomed  by  the 
pope  ami  the  1  i shops  has  no  foundation  in  Scripture.  God 
has  nut  lorbidden  marriage  to  any  class  of  Christians : 
therefore  it  is  wrong  to  interdict  it  to  priests,  whose  forced 
celibacy  has  become  the  cause  of  ^reat  licentiousness  of 
manners.  Oonfession  made  to  a  pnest  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  an  examination  of  the  conscience,  and  not  as  an 
act  which  can  deserve  absolution.  To  ^ve  absolution  for 
Trn)ney  is  siniuny.  Holy  Writ  says  nothmg  of  purgatory  : 
God  alone  knows  the  judsrment  which  He  reserves  for  the 
dead ;  and  as  He  has  not  Ijccn  pleased  to  reveal  it  to  us, 
we  ought  to  refrain  from  indiscreet  conjectures  on  the 
subject.  The  jurisdiction  exercised  bv  the  clergy  iKilongs 
to  the  secular  magiatiates,  to  whom  all  Christians  ought  to 
mibmit  themselves.  No  person  ought  to  be  molested  for 
hi^  <i])inions ;  it  is  fdr  the  magistrates  to  stop  the  progress 
nt  1ho-e  which  tend  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity." 

On  Ihc  day  fixed  for  the  conference,  the  Council  of 
Two  Hundred,  presided  over  by  the  burgomaster,  assem- 
bled in  the  town-hall,  whither  the  ccclesiastica  of  the 
•anton,  Zwingli  iaehided,  repaiied,  togetliar  with  ft  giwt 


number  of  spectators.  The  bishop  of  Constance  had  sent 
Faber,  his  vicar-gencral,  acoompanied  by  several  theu- 
logians.  The  buigomaatar  opened  the  aittmg  by  explain- 
ing the  motives  which  had  induced  the  government  to 

convoke  the  assembly,  for  the  sake  of  hecominc  enlitrht- 
ened  by  a  public  discussion  on  the  questions  whicli  <li>- 
tractcd  the  church  and  uns»  tt!ed  the  consciences  of  the 
people.  He  then  invited  those  who  considered  the  doe- 
irinea  of  Zwingli  and  his  friends  as  heretical,  to  state  their 
ar^ments  against  them.  Faber  however  declined  en- 
tering upon  particular  points  of  controversy,  but  descanted 
on  tile  necessity  of  union  in  the  churcl},  and  of  obedience 
to  the  decrees  of  the  Councils,  who  were  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Spirit ;  on  the  evils  of  heresy,  and  on  the  audacity 
of  turbulent  men  who  excited  contentions  and  schisms^ 
'  As  to  those  who  appeal  to  the  Scriptures  in  the  three 
languages,'  said  he,  *  I  reply  that  it  is  not  sufficient  to 
quote  the  sacred  writings,  but  that  it  is  also  neceasmry  to 
uiuiL'istand  them.  Now  the  gift  of  interpretation  is  not 
one  which  is  given  to  all.  I  do  not  boast  of  pusM^aeing  it : 
I  am  ignorant  of  Hebrew ;  I  know  little  of  Greek ;  and, 
though  1  am  suffidentiy  versed  in  Latin,  y«t  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  an  able  orator.  Idiselaimthe  preaonpition  of 
assumintr  the  office  of  »  judge  on  questions  concering  M.Kn- 
tion  ;  thes*^  can  only  be  decided  by  a  general  council,  lo 
wliose  decisions  I  shall  submit  witho.it  a  murmur  ;  and  it 
would  become  all  jpresenl  to  show  a  like  submission.' 

To  this  Zwin^^i  replied,  that  if  by  the  church  FatMr 
understood  the  popea  and  OBdinaK  the  hiatoriiml  records 
of  many  of  them  showed  that  ttey  could  not  hsTe  been 
enlightened  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  if  he  meant  the 
councils,  as  embodying  the  authority  of  the  church,  he 
was  forgetting  how  many  of  those  assemblies  had  accused 
each  other  of  bad  faith  and  heresy.  '  Even  the  £atbcB 
uf  the  church,'  observed  Zwingli, '  cannot  be  regarded  M 
unerring  gnidM»ainoe  they  often  do  not  agree  amons  them- 
selves ;  vritness  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Augustin,  who  held 
very  different  opinions  on  important  points,  .  .  .  There 
certainly  is  a  church  that  catmol  err,  and  is  directed  \n 
the  Holy  Spirit.  This  church  is  composed  of  al)  the  tnie 
believers  united  in  the  bonds  of  faith  and  chanty ;  but  it 
is  visible  only  to  the  eye  of  its  divine  founder,  who  knoweth 
his  own.  It  does  not  assemble  with  pomp,  it  does  not 
issue  its  decrees  after  the  manner  of^  the  kings  oi*  the 
earth ;  it  has  no  temporal  reign ;  it  seeks  neither  hunuar< 
nor  domination:  to  fulfil  the  will  of  God  is  the  only  care 
by  which  it  is  occupied.'  The  conference  after  this 
turned  upon  the  invocation  of  saints  and  other  pointa  ia 
debate,  but  it  waa  no  more  than  a  deaoltoiy  eonveiMtion. 
as  the  two  parties  did  not  meet  on  common  ground ; 
Zwingli  refusing  to  admit  any  arguments  but  tht>sc 
drawn  from  Scripture;  while  Faber  chose  his  1mm  the  de- 
cisions of  the  councils  and  the  traditions  of  the  church. 
At  last  the  burgomaster  dissolved  the  meeting,  but  the 
oouncil  remaioea  amembled ;  and  after  some  ddiboralioi^ 
it  came  to  a  resolution  that  *  Zwingli,  having  nother  beea 
convicted  of  heresy  nor  refuted,  shoidd  continue  to  preach 
t!ie  Gospel  as  before;  that  the  pastors  of  the  town  and 
terrilory  of  Zurich  should  ground  their  discourse*  on  the 
words  of  Scripture  alone,  and  that  both  partiea  ahoold 
avoid  all  personal  reflections  and  recriminationa.'  The 
forms  of  worship  remained  unchanged  for  the  prceeat, 
mass  continued  to  be  said,  the  images  remained,  but  more 
frequent  and  more  scriptunil  sermons  were  preached  for 
the  instruction  of  the  people.  Some  of  the  more  im{)«tient 
and  rash  partisans  of  the  new  doctrines,  having  pulled 
down  a  large  crucifix  which  stood  at  one  of  the  galea  of 
Zurich,  the  culprits  were  arrested  and  charged  wim  aacn- 
lege.  Zwingli  blamed  them  for  commiUmg  an  act  of 
violent  innovation  without  the  authority  of  the  magistrate, 
but  he  at  the  same  time  maintained  that  the  offence 
could  not  be  called  sacrilege,  as  images  ought  not  to  be 
objects  of  religious  worship.  This  gave  rise  to  much 
debate  in  the  council,  which  at  last  convoked  a  aecond 
conference,  for  the  puipose 'of  deciding  *  whether  tiie  wm^ 
ship  of  images  was  authorized  by  the  Gospd.  and  whether 
the  mass  ought  to  be  retained.'  This  conference  was  held 
in  October,  1523.  About  nine  hundred  pcrsoii>  wene  pre- 
sent, including  most  of  the  clergy  of  the  canton  uf  Zunch. 
The  council  had  innted  the  other  cantons  and  allies  ol 
the  Confedoation,  aa  well  as  the  uniTeni^  of  Bnale.  te 
aeod  their  deputiea,  bot  Sdnfffaanani  anl  K.  Ctell  ahne 
answered  thecaU.    Shrink  aodhis&iewlLeo  Judieiu 
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plained  and  supported  their  tlte^cs,  vit.  that  l_«  worahip 
of  imftf^es  was  unscriptumi,  and  that  the  mam  was  not  a 
sacrifice.  The  ])rior  of  the  Augustinea,  after  much  de- 
sultory conversation,  said  that  he  could  not  refute  Zwingli 
unless  he  were  allowed  to  quote  the  canon  law.  The  con- 
ference lasted  three  days,  but  was  not  productive  of  any 
new  argoment  •ftiost  the  Reformen,  who  had  foil  time 
to  explain  their  doctrines  and  to  produce  a  deep  impression 
on  the  jrreater  part  of  the  aiisembly,  al\er  which  the 
council  cliKt  d  the  meetingi  and ti^louRiAd  iti ows  decinon 
to  the  following  year. 

During  the  interval  the  council  apphed  to  the  bishops 
of  Constance.  Basle,  and  Coire,  begging  of  them  explicitly 
to  slate  ttieir  sentiments  coneenung  Zwmgli^s  doctrines. 
The  bishop  of  Constance  alone  sent  to  the  council  an 
apology  for  the  use  ot  the  mans,  which  however  contained 
nothing  n.nn-  tl'.an  the  iisuul  reasonings  of  the  Canonists 
in  tinvour  of  whatever  had  been  decreed  by  the  church. 
Zwin^  wrote  an  answer  to  it  by  order  of  the  coun- 
cil, eondenning  tiie  «•  of  images,  the  mTOcation  of 
■amte,  the  eiddbitioa  of  lelies  hi  churehes,  and  the  ex  voto 
offerings.  At  the  beginning  of  ir)24,  the  Great  Council 
ordered  all  the  pictures,  statues,  relics,  ott'ermi:>,  and  other 
ornaments  to  be  removed  from  the  churcln^,  allowing 
those  which  were  the  pft  of  private  individuals  to  b« 
restored  to  them  or  their  descendants.  Thus  Zurich  was 
the  ftnt  canton  in  Svritzerland  which  openly  embraced 
the  Reformation :  Bern,  Basle,  and  Schaffhausen,  and  a 

rart  of  Glarus  and  Appenzell,  followed  some  years  later, 
n  January,  1525,  the  mass  was  iinallv  alx}lishcd  at  Ziirich ; 
und  on  Easter  Sunday  of  that  year  tne  Lord's  Supper  was 
celebrated  according  to  the  simple  form  suggested  by 
Zvringli,  and  which  is  the  same  as  that  observed  in  the 
Reformed  churches  of  Switxeriand  and  France  to  this 

The  neit  thing  wa.s  to  provide  fbr  the  instnictlon  of  the 
people,  and  to  find  fundg  for  that  purpose.  The  chapter 
of  the  Great  Munater,  or  CoUegiate  Church  of  Zurich,  of 
which  Zwin^  was  a  member,  was  a  veiy  wealthy  body : 
it  had  its  own  ftefli  and  jorisdtetiona,  and  was  independent 
of  the  council.  Zwingli  reasoned  with  his  brother  canons 
on  the  propriety  of  allotting  a  part  of  their  ample  revenues 
for  the  purpose  of  education,  and  on  the  expediency  of 
doing  this  of  their  own  accord,  without  waiting  for  the 
lay  power  to  interfere.  A  majority  of  the  chapter  having 
rec4%iused  either  the  justiee  or  the  prudence  of  conces- 
sion, a  convention  was  agreed  upon  betvreen  the  chap- 
ter and  the  council,  by  which  the  former  resinu'd  it.-, 
regalia  of  iVuda!  jurisdiction  and  immunities  to  the  btate, 
sweanng  allegiance  to  the  council  as  its  sovereign,  re- 
taining at  the  same  time  the  administration  of  its  own 
revenues,  of  which  a  part  was  to  be  appropriated  to  defray 
the  salaiy  of  nisitiial  parton  for  the  town.  Thorn  canons 
who  were  capable  of  perftmning  pastoral  fimctioni  should 
be  employed  as  such,  and  those  who  were  old  and  infirm 
should  retain  their  benefices;  but  at  their  death  their 

E laces  were  not  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  revenues  of  their 
enefices  were  to'be  employed  in  founding  professorships 
for  the  gratuitous  faistraction  of  the  people.  A  small 
minority  of  five  e  nons  protested  against  the  convention, 
alleging  the  authority  of  the  pope  ;  and,  not  choosing  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  lay  authority,  they  quitted  Ziirich 
and  retired  into  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons.  The  abbess 
of  the  Frauenmiinster  and  her  nuns  followed  the  example  of 
tl)e  chapter;  and  reserving  pensions  for  themselves  during 
life,  they  nve  up  to  the  slate  all  their  property  and  pri- 
vileces.  The  surplus  revenue  was  employed  to  found  a 


tiary  for  candidates  for  the  clerical  profession.  The 
convents  of  the  mendicant  orders  were  afterwards  sup- 
pressed by  order  of  the  council,  the  aged  and  infirm 
members  were  granted  annuities  for  life  and  a  common 
habitation  in  one  <^  the  convents,  and  the  others  were 
placed  in  various  trades  and  profesuons.  TYie  convent  of 
the  Dominicans  was  tiaiuibnned  into  an  hospital  for  the 
sick  ;  that  of  the  Augustines  into  an  asylum  for  the  desti- 
tute. In  every  instance  the  property  of  the  church  was 
neither  swallowed  up  by  the  treasury  nor  emberzled  by 
grasping  individuals.  It  was  guaranteed  by  the  state,  and 
made  into  a  distinct  ijmd  for  the  purposes  of  education, 
religious  instruction,  and  chaDty.  vested  rights  were 
respected,  and  n  decent  re i;  >  r'!  a  as  observed  towards  the 
feeungs  and  pr^udices  of      old  occupants.   This  mode 


of  secularisation  of  church  property,  so  very  dilTercnt  from 
the  system  of  spoliation  ana  plunder  pursued  in  oilu  r 
countries,  then  and  in  our  own  day-,  even  by  states  calliii)' 
themselves  lluman  Catholic,  is  one  of  the  bright  features 
of  the  Swiss  reformation,  for  the  other  reformed  cantons 
generally  acted  upon  the  same  principle  of  honesty  which 
Zwingli  prochdaed  and  enforced  at  Zurich. 

Zwmgli  was  oommis«oned  by  the  government  to  or- 
ganize a  system  of  public  instruction  adapted  to  the 
awakened  mttllit^etue  of  the  a^je.  He  refo:iiieil  the 
public  schools,  apiwiuted  new  professors  for  the  classical 
langaages,  and  founded  an  academy  fbr  ^ological 
studies.  He  appointed  Conrad  Pellican,  a  native  oi 
Alsace,  to  one  of  the  cham  of  divinity,  and  Rudolf  Col- 
linus,  of  Luzern,  to  that  uf  Greek  :  this  wa.s  in  152G 

The  Anabaptists,  a  lanutical  sect,  the  v.il'.i  oflshout  ot 
the  Reformation,  who  among  other  va^Miu-  .si.stud  to 
establish  a  community  of  goods  and  a  commonwealth  in- 
depMldMt  of  magistrates  or  government,  made  their 
appemnee  in  the  canton  of  Zunch.  Zwingli  had  several 
comfereneea  vrith  some  of  their  leaders:  he  tried  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  impropriety  and  impracticability  of  their 
schemes,  but  all  to  no  purpose:  distuii)ances  were  ex- 
cited, the  Anabaptists,  being  vaimLl  l  y  the  Council, 
refused  to  submit;  they  stirred  up  the  ignorant  people  to 
acts  of  vidcnoe,  untfl  flw  government  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  acMum  ofVeveri^  in  order  to  restore  tian- 
quiility. 

Zwingli  did'not  attend  the  conference  held  at  Baden  in 
Aargau,  i;i  l.")2l!,  in  presence  of  the  deputies  of  all  the 
cantons,  in  which  Eckius,  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Ingolstsidt,  challenged  ttM  theologians  of  the  Reformation. 
The  Council  of  Zurich  would  not  allow  Zwingli  to  go.  as 
there  was  a  manifest  intention  of  seizing  his  person  and 
condemning  him  as  a  heretic.  CEcolampadius,  who  was 
less  known  and  less  obnoxious  to  the  Hoinaiiists,  undertook 
to  answer  the  arguments  of  Kckius,  but  the  majority  of 
the  cantons  being  Roman  Catholic,  the  diet  sup])orted  the 
resolutions  of  Eckius  and  Faber,  grand-vicar  of  the  bishop 
of  Constance,  to  the  effect  tint  Zwingli  and  his  adhe- 
rents should  be  considered  as  heretics,  and  as  such  ex- 
communicated, and  it  condemned  all  changes  in  doctrine 
or  worship,  and  forbade  the  sale  of  hereticiu  books.  The 
cantons  of  Bern,  Zurich,  Basle,  Schaif  hausen.  Glarus,  and 
Appenzell  protested  against  this  decision;  but  the  Roman 
Cauiolie  cantons  began  to  act  upon  it,  and  arrested  and 
put  to  deatti  several  of  the  Reformed  preachers  within 

their  terri'tnics. 

At  the  iHs^miiini;  of  1528  Zwingli  repaired  to  a  con- 
ference held  a?  Hem.  Iiy  order  of  the  senate  of  that  canton. 
He  was  attended  by  (Ecolampadius,  BuUinger,  Collinus, 
and  Pellican,  and  by  Bucer  and  Capito^  preachers  at 
Strasaburg.  Ihe  conference  lasted'nineteen  daya^  and  as 
it  waa  hud  down  as  a  preliminary  prindple  that  no  argu- 
ment would  be  admitted  which  was  not  grounded  on  a 
text  of  Scripture,  the  Reformed  divines  obtained  a  fuW 
advantage  over  their  opponents.  The  consequence  wn 
that  the  imjrortant  canton  of  Bern  publicly  embraced  tilt 
Reformation. 

In  September,  lfi2flk  Zwingli  repaired  with  (Scolampa- 
dius  and  others  to  Marburgto  nold  a  eonferanea  mth 

Luther  and  Melanchthon.  Tliey  agreed  upon  the  prin- 
cipal points  ol  faith,  and  signed  togetiier  fourteen  articles, 
containing  the  essential  doctrines  of  their  common  belief: 
they  only  differed  upon  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist. 
Luther  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  real  jpiesence,  while 
Zwingli.  in  his '  Commentary  on  True  and  False  Religion,' 
had  asaerted  that '  the  outward  symbols  of  the  blood  and 
l)ody  of  Christ  undergo  no  supernatural  change  in  the 
Eucharist.'  The  grounds  of  this  controversy  between  the 
Lutheran  and  the  other  Reformed  churches  are  explained  • 
under  the  beads  Rbvobhatiun  and  8acrau*st<.  Zwingli 
and  Luther,  afternodi discussion,  parted,  still  in  contro- 
vciqr.  but  not  in  anger.  Zwingli  was  averse  from  dogma- 
tism, and  he  did  not  pretend  to  erect  his  own  ideas  into 
articles  of  faith.  In  hi^  '  Kxposition  of  the  Christian  Faith,' 
which  he  addressed  shortly  before  Ids  death  to  King 
Francis  I.,  whde  he  admits  the  necessity  of  justification  ly 
fiuth  for  all  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  ha.s  been  madu 
known,  he  dijicards  the  sentence  of  sweeping  i  undemna- 
tion  against  those  who  have  not  been  acquainted  with  the 
Scripture,  and  he  expresses  his  belief  that  'all  good  men 
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who  have  fulfilled  Uie  laws  eiigruv\.ti  uii  liieir  coiuciences, 
whatever  asre  or  country  they  taaj  bkT«  Uvtd  in,  will  par- 
take of  eternal  felicity.' 

In  tlie  year  1531,  after  several  an^  and  htMlilere- 
nMMutimUmia  between  the  RoniMi  Cathiolic  and  the  Rt* 
formed  eentone,  war  actually  l>rolre  out  The  Keftmned 

cannon';.  ;uk1  Ziirich  in  particular,  tomplaintd  of  the  per- 
!>eculiun  to  wliii-h  thvir  iVlIovv -believers  were  siibjoot  nnl 
only  when  lonntl  within  the  territor)-  (if  the  Roman 
Catholic  cnntons,  but  also  on  the  neutral  ground  of 
Thur£:au,  HadL  ii,  and  the  ottier  common  subject  baili- 
wiclu,  where  the  baiili  or  governor  for  the  time  happened 
to  belong  to  a  CathoKo  state.  The  Roman  Catnolics  ^ 
complained  of  the  interferrnce  of  Z  irich  with  the  tt  vri- 
toriesofthe  Abbot  of  St.  Gall,  wlurc  llif  commissiout  rs 
from  Zilrich  had  proclainu-d  lil»erty  of  con>micnce.  Tlu' 
CTOunds  of  the  dispute  were  of  a  mixed  nature,  resulting 
from  religious  and  political  jealousy.  The  Catliolic 
cantooa  broadly  reftiaed  liberty  of  conaeienoe  to  their 
etthteitt  or  (ubjeds.  on  €he  plea  mat  it  was  eontraiy  to  the 
dpctrine  of  their  church.  Hem  and  Ziirich  came  to  the 
determination  of  stopping  the  supplies  of  nrovi.Hion.s  which 
Lu/crn  and  the  fore.nt  cantons  were  in  the  lialMt  i/f  [no- 
cunng  from  or  through  the  territorifs  of  tlic  dllur  two, 
forbidding  the  citizens  of  the  \Vald>t;ittcu  to  fn  qui  nt  the 
markets  of  Bern  and  Ziirich,  and  enforcing  a  kind  uf 
blockade  wlueh  was  severely  felt  by  the  mountain  cantons, 
irilioht  being  chiefly  pastoral,  depended  for  their  supply 
of  com,  salt,  and  other  necessaries  on  the  markets  of  their 
more  favoured  neighbours.  TIil-  fi\o  cantons  of  Luzern, 
Zu^.  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unterwalden  declared  war  against 
Zurich  and*  Bern,  and  their  troons  advances  to  C'appel,  a 
village  on  the  road  from  Zug  to  Ziirich,  and  within  the 
territory  of  the  latter  canton.  The  council  of  Ziirich, 
ivhich  was  far  from  unanimous,  was  taken  by  surprise, 
for  it  did  not  expect  »o  sudden  an  attack.  A  few  hundred 
militia  were  i)0sted  at  Cappel,  and  a  body  of  about  2()(M) 
more  were  ordered  to  reinforce  them  in  haste,  antl  Z\vin;;h 
received  orders  from  the  council  to  accoiii{>any  and 
encourage  them.  On  taking  leave  of  his  Ihends,  he  told 
them  that  their  cause  was  good,  bvt  was  ill-defended ;  that 
his  life,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  many  excellent  men  who 
wished  to  restore  religion  to  its  primitive  simplicity,  would 
be  sacrificed  :  but  no  matter,  said  he. '  God  will  not  aban- 
don his  servants ;  he  will  come  to  their  assistance  wheu 
you  think  all  is  lost.' 

On  arriving  on  the  field  of  battle  the  disproportion  of  tlie 
two  hosts  became  vislUe.  The  men  of  tne  five  cantons, 
nearly  6000  strong,  attacked  the  Zurichers.  by  whom  they 
were  repulsed  at  first ;  but  a  l>ody  of  the  former  pas-sing 
throutrh  a  wood,  whichliad  been  Icil  unLruardt  ti,  tr.ined  the 
position  of  the  Ziiricliers.  and  fe!)  upon  their  rear.  Confu- 
sion became  general  among  tho  Ziirichers,  most  of  whom 
were  killed  and  the  rest  dispersed.  ZwingU  received  a 
moctal  wound  and  fell,  but  not  senseless.  Boom  Catholic 
Boldiect  passing  by,  without  knowing  who  h«  was,  off'ered 
to  fetch  a  confessor,  which  he  refused.  They  then  ex- 
nortcd  him  to  recommend  his  miuI  to  the  Virgin  Marj%  to 
which  Zwin^li  replied  by  a  negative  motion  of  the  head. 
One  of  the  soldiers  then  ran  lum  through  with  his  sword, 
saying  that  he  ought  to  die.  being  an  obstinate  heretic. 
The  next  day,  tho  body,  being  recognised,  was  burnt,  and 
iois  ashea  acsitttred  to  the  wIm,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
the  men  of  the  Hve  cantons.  Zwing'li  was  focty-ieven 
yean  of  ajxe  when  he  died.  Tlie  battle  of  Cappel  was 
fought  on  the  11th  of  Ocloher,  15.}]. 

Zwingli  was  a  \er}-  reiiiai  Ivable  man.  Inferior  pethaps 
to  Luther  in  fiery  eloquence,  and  to  Calvin  in  logical 
acuteness,  he  was  possessed  of  deeper  lemming  and  more 
consistency  and  sobriety  of  thought  than  the  Gennan  re- 
fomer,  and  had  more  candour  and  charity  than  he  of 
Geneva.  For  piety  of  life,  sincerity  of  purpose,  and  know- 
ledge of  tho  S^;rii)tures,  he  is  inferior  to  none  ul  tlie  lelorin- 
ers  of  the  sixtei  i.tli  (  cntiiry. 

His  workjs,  written  some  in  Latin  and  some  in  German.  I 
consist  of  controven>ia]  treatiaea^  ezpodtions  of  d  »c- ' 
trinee,  epistles,  notes,  and  eonunentanes  on  the  book  of 
Cknens,  on  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  on  the  Gospels  and  on 
the  Epistles  of  Paul.  James,  and  John ;  treatises  on 
original  sin,  on  Providence,  on  tme  and  false  reliffion,  on 
the  certainty  and  cleaities^  ol  tlu-  word  of  God,  and  otin  is. 
They  were  collected  and  published  at  Ziinch  in  three 


voU.  4to.,  in  lliftl,  with  an  h^evchm  arttctUorum,  con- 
sisting of  sixty-seven  articles  or  concluaioiu»  gathered 
from  the  works  of  Zwingli,  with  explanations.  Afyconius, 
J.  G.  Hess,  Usten,  and  Vugelin  have  written  biographies 
of  Zwingii ;  and  Hottingei,  in  hia  histonr  of  Xat  Swim 
Reformation,  has  spoken  of  him  it  kng^.  Th*  lift  of 
Zwini^'li.  by  Hess,  has  boen  translated  into  Eogtish  lijr 

Liicv  Alkiti,  l.uiulun,  lsl2. 

Z\VI.\(J I.I.\NS.  IS  tiie  name  which  was  given  to  the 
disciples  of  the  reformer  Zwin^;h,  and  consequently  to  the 
reformed  churches  of  German  Saitzerland  in  f^nonL 
Owing  to  their  controversy  with  the  Luthemna  coaeeiuiig 
the  real  presence  in  the  Kueharist,  they  were  also  eallcd 
'  Saetann  r.t.iriatifi.'  But  the  name  which  they  tln  ni'-i  Kes 
assumed  \va-^  that  of  Kvangelicals,  wliiih  alter  a  tunc  dis- 
placed ttie  oilier  two.  'I'liey  are  also  called  by  the  name 
of  {lie  Hclornieii  Churches  of  Switzerland,  as  di.stinct  from 
that  of  Protestants,  which  ap|dieamore  particularly  to  the 
German  Reformed  Chuiches,  in  eoaaequence  of  toe  *  pio- 
test '  delivered  to  the  Diet  of  Spires,  in  AprO.  1529.  It 
ought  to  be  observed  however  that  the  Lutherans  were  not 
alone  in  signing  the  protest,  as  many  towns  of  Germany 
and  tho  I.andgravc  of  Hi->^e,  wiiose  tenets  we.e  iiKe  those 
of  the  Zwinglians  or  Sacramentarians,  also  joined  in  it :  so 
that  the  appellation  of  Protestant  is  not  confined  to  tlie 
Lutheran  Churcht  but  raphes  in  an  historical  sense  to  the 
German  telbrmed  dmrenes  in  general.  The  Swiss  had  no 
participation  in  the  protest,  which  was  apolitical  act  of  the 
German  States.  An  account  of  these  variuus  deiK  iiuna- 
tions  is  given  under  the  head  Uekhim  vtuin. 

The  Swiss  cantons  and  towns  which  embraced  the  re- 
formed doctrines  as  preached  by  Zwingii,  did  not  eonsli. 
tute  one  compact  and  uniform  church ;  having  no  bi&hopa 
or  hierarchy,  and  being  politically  divided  into  indepen> 
dent  republics,  or  municipalities, each  canton  had  its  synod 
or  assembly  of  pastors,  which  regulated  all  r cclesiastical 
afl'airs,  in  ( uiu  i  rl  with  the  lay  authority.  Zwin^li  had 
from  the  beginning  inculcated  the  pinncijiie  of  subjection 
to  the  magistrates  in  matters  concerning  temporal  di*- 
ci])linc  and  jurisdiction.  Spiritual  matters  alone  were  left 
entirely  to  the  pastors.  We  read  of  the  cbuidi  of  Zurich, 
the  church  of  Basle,  the  church  of  Bern,  and  Olhen ;  they 
all  called  each  other  sisters,  they  all  lived  in  communion 
with  one  another,  tliey  all  a^jreed  in  the  fundamental  point* 
of  faith,  but  each  drew  up  its  formulary  or  profession  of 
faith.  At  last  the  want  of  a  common  bond  among  them, 
like  the  confession  of  Augsburg  for  the  Lutherans,  waa 
felt.  The  impulse  however  came  from  Germany.  InlS66 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  convoked  a  diet  at  Augsburg 
to  settle  the  political  disputes  among  the  various  states 
of  Germany  \vhicli  arose  t.-oin  flie  difference  of  religion. 
The  Lutherans  endea\unre<i  to  keep  out  the  Sacramenta- 
rians, as  they  stylt  d  them,  from  the  gen-rrral  ]>acification  of 
(ierniany,  and  above  all,  they  strove  ti)  exclude  Frederic 
III.,  elector-palatine,  who  wa's  at  the  head  of  that  party. 
Frederic  asked  the  advice  of  BulUnger,  the  fnend  of 
Zwingii,  whom  he  had  succeeded  as  head  pastor  at 
Zurii  li,  .md  reiiuested  him  to  forward  him  a  confession  of 
faith,  winch  he  migbt  bi  lore  the  diet.  Shortly  before 
this,  Biilhiiger  had  prr..itely  written  i.w  abstract  of  his  be- 
lief, as  a  legacy  to  his  friends,  linriii)'  a  pestilence  which 
desolated  Switzerland,  and  by  which  he  bad  been  attacked 
himselA  bat  recovered,  after  losing  his  wide  and  children. 
He  now  sent  it  to  the  elector,  who  wrote  an  answer,  to  tes- 
tify Ills  joy  at  the  pi  tusal  oi  n'.illi!i£cei''>  eonA-ssion.  All 
the  leUn  mi  l!  ca!iton>  and  towns  of  Switzerland  then  .said, 
'  Whj'  not  ailopt  it  as  our  own  ?'   And  it  was  so  adopted. 

'  Every  confession  of  faith,'  observes  a  modern  Swiss  his- 
torian, ■  partakes  of  the  cluuractcr  of  the  asc  in  which  it  » 
written,  but  that  of  Bullinger  may  be  said  to  have  been 
better  than  its  age.  It  was  neither  the  ofisprinfr  of  po- 
iemienl  disputation,  nor  the  cold,  calculati,  p  work  of  an 
iLssetnbly  of  theologians;  it  wius  the  e!t,i-.ion  ol  a  pious 
mind,  animated  by  a  wish  for  j  raer.  I;  s\as  the  work  o.' 
a  man  who.  wlien  he  wrote  il,  thought  hiuiseif  on  th« 
brink  ot  the  trtuve,  and  it  partook  of  the  solemnity  of  thust 
last  period  of  existence.  There  was  no  mention  of  ana- 
thema in  it.  On  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist,  it  expressed 
Zwingli's  doctnne  clearly,  but  in  a  less  harsh  and  abrupt 
manner  than  that  of  the  preceding  formularies.  Beza, 
who  had  succeeded  Calvin  as  the  lieati  of  the  church  of 
Geneva,  hastened  to  sign  Bullinger's  ConfeMion.  Zurich 
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Bern,  Schtffhansen,  MublhauMO.  Bienne.MdSLCkUftve 
in  their  ament.    The  Rvaniicelical  portion  of  Appentell 

and  Glanis  were  already  at^reed  in  their  tenets  with  the 
church  of  Zurich.  Neiichatel  added  its  sipnatiire  to  tliat 
of  its  allies.  Basle  ha<I  an  old  formulary  of  its  own,  which 
did  not  materially  differ  from  Bullinger's  confession,  and 
it  waa  only  in  the  following  century  that  it  formally  ac- 
knowledged the  Helvetic  confession  oCftith,  M  it  VMiww 
styled.  Knox  and  aboat  forty  mimiteii  of  the  Idric  of 
Sfotlimd  hcr.t  in  their  signatures.  The  churches  of  the 
Palatiriale.  those  of  Poland  and  Hungary,  signed  also  the 
Helvetic  Confe!»ion.  The  reformed  churches  of  France, 
through  political  and  other  reasons,  drew  out  a  confession 
of  their  own,  acknowledging  however  their  concord  with 
the  Swiss  churches.'  (Vulhemin,  Hutoure  dt  la  Cvufidt- 
ratitm  Suisse,  Continual  ion  d»  MiSSkr,  Otoutr,  rt  ffot- 
iinffer.)  An  abstract  of  the  Helvetic  confctMon  of  failh 
is  given  in  the  appendix  to  the  '  History  of  Sw  l1zt'r!aml 
published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  U-seful  Know- 
ledge. Un  the  abstruse  topic  of  predestination,  it  af!irni<i 
that '  God.  out  of  his  wisdom,  has  predeitioed  or  chosen, 
from  all  eternity,  freely,  of  his  own  mere  giaMy  Md  with^ 
out  regard  for  peiwns,  the  righteous  whom  he  intendi  to 
save  through  .lesus  Christ,'  but  at  the  same  time  it  con- 
demns any  rash  judgment  concerning  the  salvation  of  any 
one  individual  or  cla.v* ;  and  it  says  that  we  must  hope 
favourably  of  ever}'  one.  '  If  we  hold  communion  with 
Ohriitt  Md  that  by  means  of  a  true  faith,  he  be  ours  and 
we  his,  we  then  have  a  tolenbly  ceitua  proof  that  our 
names  are  written  in  the  book  of  life.* 

The  appellation  of  Calvinists  has  occasioned  some  con- 
fusion witn  ri'<rard  to  the  Reformed  churches,  ("alvin,  who 
began  his  career  as  a  Rel'ornier  several  years  after  Zwiugli's 
death,  and  when  the  Reformation  in  Switzerland  had  been 
already  effected,  was,  properly  speaking,  the  head  and  the 
great  teacher  of  the  church  oi  Geneva.  His  doctrines, 
which  may  hardly  be  said  to  differ  in  any  point  firom  those 
of  the  Helvetic  chnrclT  except  perhaps  ui  a  stronger  ex- 
pression of  the  doirma  of  predestination,  exercised  an 
mfluence  over  the  Ri'lonued  churches  of  France.  Hut 
Calvin  has  had  no  influence  over  Switxerlaod,  where  ttie 
Reioriuation  was  established  long  before  his  time ;  and  it 
is  only  by  a  sort  ofapachronieei  tfaSt  tb«  Bofinned  churches 
of  BwitKriaiid  havo  bfoa  osUed  OshinialiGsl.  [Caltin 

AWD  CaLVIWISM.] 

ZWOLT..  [OvBRYSSSt.] 

ZYG.il.NlDiii,  a  tribe  of  insects  belonging  to  the 
order  Lepidoplera,  placed  by  Linnseus  with  the  ikthinge* 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  their  antennae  to  those 
of  thet  ftmily.  Latreille  divided  them  into  two  groups, 
aeeoidinff  to  the  forms  of  ttie  antennse,  which  in  tne  one 
are  simple  or  scarcely  pectinated,  but  are  entirely  so  in 
the  other,  at  lea.st  in  the  males.  Sem  and  Zygmna  are 
examples  of  the  latter :  Pirjcrit  and  Aglaope,  of  the  latter. 

The  genus  Zygcena  includes  some  very  beautiful  insecta, 
which,  while  they  resemble  moths  in  general  aspect,  fly 
daring  the  day  and  in  full  sunshine.  When  at  lest  they 
detlez  their  wings.  Their  caterpillars  have  dz  feet,  are 
pilose,  and  are  not  furnished  with  tlie  corncmis  tubercle 
which  those  of  the  Siihtuiiex  bear  on  tlie  last  nng  of  the 
body.  I'nlike  the  last-named  insects,  they  do  not  bury  in 
the  ground  to  undergo  their  metamorphoaia,  but  spin  a 
spindle-shaped  cocoon  of  nlky  texturs,  wUeh  they  Jduth 
to  the  steins  and  branches  of  gffsssi. 

Zjfgttna  jUipendula,  a  greenish  blaek  mseet  with  six 
crimson  spots  on  its  upper  wings,  and  red  under-wings 
twriiered  with  black,  is  a  common  British  species. 

ZYGNE'.MA  Ironi  Zvyov,  a  yoke,  and  v^ua,  a  thread  , 
a  i^enus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  confervoid  group  of  the 
natural  ortler  Algx.  This  genus  is  characteiued  in 
Hooker's  '  British  Flora '  by  the  foUowing  stneban:— the 
filamenlB  nmple,  finally  united  by  transrene  tahee ;  the 
endochsome  forming  dotted  spiral  rinirs,  which,  after  con- 
jugation, are  condensed  into  a  globule  in  one  of  the  tila- 
nients.  Four  species  of  tliis  geiuis  are  described  as  Hriti.sh 
by  Mr.  Harvey,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  Smith's  '  English 
^ora.'  These  are  as  follow 

&  nUidMm,  with  dark  green  filamciil«»  parallely  jomed, 
wid  the  artiealaHoitt  leith  immeroas  arching  spines. 
Hub  is  a  very  common  species,  and  is  found  abundantly 
in  our  fresh-water  ditches.   'Alter  comugation,'  Mr.  Hao  i 
vqr  oheemoi  'the  Hlwanti  bomae  orapod,  ikt^eb  aad ) 


lose  much  of  their  lubncity;  the  spiits  an 
decayed,  and  the  contents  of  one  araetihrtlori  discharged 

thnuii^h  its  tube  into  the  opposite  one,  where  they  form  a 
dark-c-uloured  globule.    The  other  species  underco  t'milar 

chani^c^,' 

Z.  decimtnum,  with  dark  ^reen  filaments  parallely 

t'oined,  in  aparallel  way,  the  tfmru  doubly  cruciate.  This 
I  also  an  txtreaely  cotonoa  q^es.  Its  joints  are  veiy 
irariabTe  in  length.   The  grannies,  arranged  in  a  spinU 

form,  cross  carli  other,  sn  as  to  give  them  the  appearance 
of  the  cojitnuied  multiplication  of  the  Roman  numeral 
X,  whenc  e  the  specific  name. 

Z.  ijuintum  has  pale  yellow-green  filaments,  which  are 
parallely  joined  wiUi  simple  spires.   This  is  also  a  com- 


sMGies.  The  ipiial  ilnea  in  this  species  resemble  the 
mnltipKeatlon  of  the  Roman  nnmeia]  v. 

Z.  rurvilum  has  green  unbranched  filament.';,  very 
slender,  and  here  anil  thei-e  slightly  bent,  and  etimbiiied  by 
their  angles  ;  the  joints  are  cylindrical,  and  are  lour  times 
as  long  as  broad  :  the  colouring  matter  is  arranged  in  a 
triple  irregular  series  of  dots.  This  species  is  not  so  COA* 
mon  as  the  others.  When  young  it  is  of  a  dull  pale  green 
eoloin*.  and  only  three  Imperrectly  spiral  lines  of  ^tAules 
are  distinguishable.  Tliese  lines  become  afterwards  mora 
conspicuou.s,  the  rest  of  the  filaments  being  nearly  colour^ 
less,  and  their  component  granules  larger.  Tlie  threads 
or  filaments  unite  here  and  there,  but  not  at  ever)'  joint, 
and  the  j)roces8e8  which  connect  the  filaments  together 
are  not  situate  in  the  middle  between  the  two  joints,  la 
some  of  the  combined  joints  the  contents  appear  un- 
changed, and  in  others  they  form  a  ma-ss  of  larger  granules 
than  In  the  lines,  and  some  have  a  large  oval  seed,  which 
often  swells  the  joints. 

The  structure  and  functions,  as  well  as  tlie  species,  of  this 
genus  and  allied  genera  have  been  lately  studied  with  great 
attention  by  Mr.  A.  U.  Hassall.  and  formed  the  subject  of 
several  communications  to  the '  Annals  of  Natural  Historv.* 
It  has  been  generally  stated  liy  botanists  that  the  species 
ot  tiic  genus  Zygnema,  with  tlu»»e  of  Tyndaridea  and  Mon- 
geotia,  require  for  their  reproduction  that  the  filaments  of 
which  they  are  composed  should  unite  together.  This 
union  is  effected  by  the  contact  of  the  filaments,  and  at 
the  point  of  oontaet  a  aoanaeting  tube  is  formed,  which, 
having  connnuimtioB  with  tiie  inside  of  the  filament,  an 
interchange  of  the  contents  of  the  two  filaments  was 
supposed  to  lake  place,  and  in  this  manner  the  fertilization 
of  the  spores  to  be  effected.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  this 
union  does  take  place  in  the  greater  number  of  Zygnemo^ 
but  Mr.  Hassall  has  stated  that  he  has  found  three  new 
species  of  Zygnema  which  do  not  thus  conjugate.  ThesA 
speeiea  may  nowever  have  to  be  removed  to  another  genus, 
as  conjugation  is  a  generic  character  of  the  Zygnemae. 
After  conjugation  the  granules  of  endochsome,  which  form 
the  spiral  lines,  disappear,  and  collect  into  masses,  which 
become  the  spores  Irom  which  the  future  plant  is  repro- 
duced. When  the  plant  decays,  these  spores  float  about  in 
the  water,  and  having  found  a  radius  on  which  to  fix  them- 
selves, the  young  plant  is  developed  fifom  them.  One 
remarkable  phenomenon  attending  the  liberation  of  these 
spores  from  the  parent  tube  is  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
assume  the  habits  anJ  characters  of  iniiusorial  animalcules. 
When  viewed  under  the  microscope,  the  moving  qpores,  or 
zoospores,  as  they  are  called,  are  geneially  of  a  greener 
colour,  and  of  a  mora  oUong  form  Uiaa'tho  spores.  Their 
notion  through  the  water  is  somewhat  difl^nt  from  that 
of  an  animalcule,  and  has  more  the  character  of  a  helpless 
rolling  or  tumbling  than  the  movements  of  the  animalcules 
which  are  ettected  by  distinct  organs.  Tlie  same  pheno- 
menon is  observed  in  the  spores  of  Vaucheria  clavaia 
[VaocAbria],  and  Mr.  HassaU  is  of  opinion  that  no  Mpiro* 
auction  takes  place  from  any  of  the  bo(ues  but  the  soospores, 
and  that  these  are  produced  independent  of  the  act  of  eon- 
jugation.  Besides  these  organs,  Mr.  Hasjall  has  described 
minutely  a  round  body  with  a  stellate  structure,  seattd  m 
the  centre  ol  the  tubes  of  various  sjiecies  ot  Zygnema. 
This  body  he  callsacytoblast,  but  it  seems  to  have  no  other 


claim  to  such  a  designation  than  Hs  having  in  the  later 

rsiaace  of  soma  of  tiie 
Mr.  Ifossalt  also  de- 


stages  of  its  development  the  ai 


scribes  a  vascular  structure  existing  between  the  granular 
masses  which  form  the  spiral  lines  on  the  inside  of  the 
fliaiiients  of  the  ZygaMona.  Ihisitructure  hoarcver  ia  not 
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at  all  evident  to  other  observers,  ami,  as  well  as  tlie  deduc- 
tions made  with  regard  to  its  function,  requires  further  in- 
vestigation. 

In  the  liXh  volume  of  the  Annals  of  *  Natural  Uiatoiy ' 
BTr.  Hanall  liu  described  seventeen  additiona]  speeiei  of 

7ypnrma,  bcNides  the  three  which  produce  their  hpores 
without  conjui;ation.  These  have  been  chiefly  found  in 
ponds  and  ditches  in  Hertfordshire  and  Esiiex. 

(Hooker's  British  Flora,  vol',  ii. ;  Hassall's  papers  in  the 
lOth  and  12th  volumes  of  the  Annals  of  Natural  Historu.) 

ZYGODA'CTYLI.  the  term  used  by  M.  Temminck,  M. 
Vieillot,  and  others  to  dcsii^nate  those  perching;  birds  which 
have  their  feet  compost-d  of  two  antenor  and  two  posterior 
toes,  liie  external  toe  of  the  two  last  mentioned  being  ca- 
pable of  a  direction  either  forward  or  backward.  The 
rarrots,  Woodpeckers,  Toucans,  Cuckoos,  &c.  belong  to 
this  group,  which  forms  the  first  tribe  of  the  second  order 
{SyUricolee)  of  M.  VieUlot,  and  the  fifth  order  of  H. 
Temminck. 

ZYGOPHYLLA'CEiE.  a  natural  order  of  plants  bdont^- 
ing  to  Lindley's  Oynobasic  group  of  polypetalous  Exogen^. 
Seventeen  genera  are  referred  to  this  order,  and  the  number 
of  s|>eGies  is  not  greaL  They  are  herbs  shrubs,  and  trees, 
hanng  a  very  hud  wood,  and  the  branehes  often  articu- 
lated at  the  joints.  Tlie  leaves  are  opposite,  and  are 
furnished  with  stipuk-s,  arc  seldom  single,  mostly  unequally 
pinnated,  and  without  dots.  The  flowers  are  hermaphrodite, 
re^^lar ;  the  caly^x  is  divided  into  4  or  5  pieces,  with  a 
convolute  mthration  ;  the  petals  are  unguiculate,  alternate 
with  the  aeffments  of  the  calyx,  and  a  little  loneer ;  during 
aastivation  they  are  very  short  and  aeale-like ;  tne  stamens 
are  double  the  number  of  the  petals  and  dilated  at  the 
base,  w)mi'tim<  s  naked,  sometimes  placed  on  the  liack  of  a 
small  .scale  ami  hvpogynoiis ;  the  ovary  is  simple, surrounded 
at  the  base  with  glands  or  a  short  spinom  disk,  more  or 
less  deeply  ftinowed  with  4  or  5  cells;  the  ov uKs  in  each 
cell  2  or  maie«  attaehed  to  the  minor  angle,  pendulous  or 
oeeasionalh'  erect ;  the  style  is  simple,  usually  with  4  or  5 
furrows;  the  stigma  is  simple  or  witli  4  or  Globes;  the 
fniit  is  capsular,  sometimes  fleshy,  4  or  5  angles  or  wingis 
bursting  by  4  or  5  valves  bearing  the  dissepiments  in  the 
middle  or  into  as  many  close  cells,  and  the  saccocarp  not 
separable  from  the  endocarp ;  the  seeds  are  not  so  many 
in  oumber  as  the  ovules  and  are  either  eompresaed  and 
eeabroos  when  dry,  or  ovate  and  smooth  with  a  thin  herba- 
ceous intt'irument;  the  embryo  is  green  with  a  superior 
radicle,  foliaceous  cotyledon,  and  a  whitish  albumen  of  a 
harajr  and  cartilaginous  texture. 


3  2  1  4 


Trltmliu  cUtbidc*. 

I,  CutUu,  wiu>  Uani  and  Oowsn;  S,  Pl<n>«7  Mpumted  \  3, 1'iiUliMrimd 
 1  — ...  nfltlinili I  iJliilliiV  jf  ftiil. 


Tliis  order  is  nearly  related  to  Oxalidacea^  and  Ruta-cea? ; 
from  the  former  however  it  is  distinguished  by  a  multitude 
of  characters,  and  I'roin  the  latter  it  u  distinguished  by  it> 
leaves  beins  furnished  with  stipules  and  oeii^;  witnoot 
dots.  LindTey  observes,  *  With  umaeeHDaeese  they  aeoord 
in  the  stamens  springing  from  the  back  of  an  hypo£rynou» 
scale,  a  structure  well  worth  more  attentive  consideration 
than  it  has  yet  received :  something  analogDos  to  it  vrill  lie 
found  in  SilenacciB.' 

Ttie  great  bulk  of  the  spectes  of  this  family  are  found 
distributed  throughout  the  tempmte  regions  of  the  |^obe ; 
they  are  not,  however,  wanting  m  the  tropics.  TYie  uri^est 
number  are  found  in  America,  but  the  order  has  repre- 
sentatives in  all  the  quarters  of  the  Old  World  and  ;n 
New  Holland.  Many  of  the  species  axe  known  as  yieldmi: 
timber,  medicinal  secretions,  and  ornamental  plants. 
The  following  are  the  diaracters  of  the  most  impoitaat 
genera: — 

1.  Leaves  upposite. 

Triliul us  (Uom  T(><fio\oi):  carpels  5,  1-celled,  1-seedcd, 
indehisccnt,  beset  with  prickles  on  the  outside ;  sty^t 
absent ;  5  sepals,  5  petals,  and  10  stamens. 

Ehrenbergia  (named  after  C.  P.  Ehrenberg,  a  celebrated 
German  naturalist):  capsulis  10,  l<seedeo,  indehiaceot, 
crested. 

Fagonia  (in  honour  of  Mr.  Fagon,  physician  to  I^miu 
XIV.,  and  a  patron  of  Adanson):  the  capsule  roundish. 
5-angled,  r>-celled ;  the  cells  2-valved,  1-seeded ;  the 
stigma  single;  the  ec^als  5;  the  peUk  5;  and  the 
stamens  10. 

Ropera  (named  alter  J.  RSper,  a  Geiaan  botanist,  sothor 

(if  a  mnno2:raph  on  the  genus  Euphorfaium)  :  capsule  4- 
aiigled,  the  angles  winged,  usually  with  4  cells,  3  oJ 
which  are  suppres.sed  from  at>ortion  ;  4  sepals  ;  4  petah; 
8  stamens  ;  style  with  4  furrows  and  a  single  seed. 

Zygophullum  (from  Zi>roy  and  ^fXXov) :  capniJes  obloitf, 
pentagonal.  5-celled,  5-vaived,  and  many-aeeded ;  t&e 
style  single,  and  the  laments  vrith  on  appendage  al  the 
ba-se  inside  ;  sepals  5;  petals  5;  stamens  10. 

(iiiauiciria,  from  Guainc  (a  nati\  e  name  ■ :  capsule  raS 
stipitate,  5-angled,  5-celled,  somctunes  2  or  3  celled  {:■:-, 
abortion  J  10  stamens;  5  petals;  5  sepals;  style  single, 
seeds  sohtaiy  in  the  cell. 

2.  I^ves  alternate. 

Biehertteinia  (in  honour  of  F.  M.  Bieberstein,  a  Rossiar 
botanist,  author  of  '  Flora  Tauro-Cauca-sia ') :  carpels  5 . 
coronate  at  the  base,  l-»eeded;  petals  5;  sepals  5;  sta- 
mens 10 ;  styles  5,  joined. 

Mdianthm  (firom  jtiXi  and  av9o(,  honey-flower} :  capeulei 
4-lobed,  with  4  cells,  which  arc  1 -seeded  firom  mboraoo: 
calyx  5-cleft,  unequal,  the  lower  segment  gil>l)OQs : 
petals  5 ;  stamens  4,  of  which  two  are  connate  ;  style 
single,  crowned  by  a  4-cleft  stigni  i. 

The  species  of  the  genus  Trti/uiiu  are  diffuse  trailinc 
herbs  with  abruptly  pinnate  leaves  and  membranous  sti- 
pules, with  yellow  or  white  flowers  seated  on  axillair. 
solitary  pedicles.  This  gemia,  with  some  othen  b^on^i^E 
to  this  natural  Older,  was  indoded  bj  Jvanen  m  fab  order 
Rutacete. 

T.  cittoidrs,  Cistus-like  Caltrops,  has  leaves  with  8  pa:r^ 
of  equal  leaflets,  which  are  silky  beneath,  with  pedicle* 
the  lengttl  of  the  petioles.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  South 
Amerka  and  the  West  Indian  Ishuids.  It  has  lBi|pe  jeUev 
flowers,  resembling  thoae  of  the  roek-rose,  vHnefa  gfve  oat 
a  pleasant  fragrance.  It  is  abundant  about  Kin$rston  in 
Jamaica,  where  it  is  called  turkey-flower,  and  is  cultivatetl 
in  the  gardens  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  flovve.-v 
Fowls  are  said  to  be  fond  of  this  plant,  and  it  is  suppcwetl 
to  fatten  them,  as  well  as  to  heighten  their  flavour. 

T.  terrmttUt  Common  Caltrops,  has  leaves  with  usuafir 
six  pairs  of  ^ual  leaflets;  the  pedielea  diorter  than 
the  petioles  :  the  carpels  four-homecf.  This  plant  is  a  native 
of  the  South  of  Europe,  of  Senegal,  and  of  the  Mauri- 
tius, in  l);ii  reii  sandy  places.  In  the  South  of  Eun>pe  it  is 
so  abundant  in  the  arable  land  of  some  parts,  that  it  is 
troublesome  to  the  cattle  on  account  of  the  prickly  points 
running  into  their  feet.  The  French  give  to  this  j^ant  t  he 
name  or  £a  Croix  dn  C^evaUer.  The  other  species  of  this 
genus  are  found  in  Egypt,  North  America,  iUrica,  and  tli.» 
East  Indies.  All  of  them  form  pretty  plants  for  cultiva- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  T.  cutcidet  and  eUbu»%  all 
the  species  are  annual.  The  seeds  of  the  annual  tprrifi 
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^  etiould  be  aovti'n  in  a  hotbed  in  spring,  and  the  planU  tnajf 
b<rp1aeed  out  on  the  open  border  in  a  warm  flMHoed  n- 
tuation,  almut  the  middle  or  May.  The  perennial  tpccies 
may  be  propagated  either  by  cuttings  or  seedi,  and  will 
grow  very  well  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  poat. 

The  ^nus  Ehrenbergiti  has  only  a  sinj^le  species,  the  £. 
trUmhuUi,  which  is  an  annual,  bearinp  coppery,  verniilion- 
eoloimd  flowen.  Itia  a  tiailinff  plant,  and  majr  be  culti- 
vated in  the  larae  manner  as  me  MimMl  apeeiee  of  Tri- 
bulus. 

The  species  of  the  i^enus  Fasonia  are  herbs  or  under- 
shnihs,  with  sinirlf  or  tfrnale  leaves,  and  purple  or  yellow 
flowers.  They  arc  natives  of  Spain,  Egypt,  the  East  In- 
die*, Persia,  and  the  North  of  Africa.  Moet  of  them 
are  trailing  plants.  In  cultivation  they  can  only  be  pro- 
pairated  by  seeds,  which  may  be  sown  in  pote  in  the 
autumn  in  some  rich  lii^ht  soil,  and  then  placed  in  a  frame 
for  the  winttT.  In  tho  loUowing  spring  they  may  be  placed 
iti  pots  for  Ihi-  pretnhouse,  or  in  the  open  border.  The 
shrubby  species  do  not  usually  live  more  than  three  or  four 
yean. 

There  wetifQ  spedeiitf  iKipefa,  both  of  them  natires 
of  New  Ronnnd.  They  are  decumbent  ahmba  with  email 

\  cllow  flowers.  T%ey  will  grow  in  a  soil  composed  of  loam, 
peat,  and  sand,  and  cuttings  will  root  freely  when  planted 
in  sand  under  a  hand-fflas-n. 

ZygophylUna,  the  Bean-f'apir,  the  most  extensive 
frenus  of  the  order,  comprising  aliuiit  twenty-seven  spe- 
cies. They  are  either  herbs  or  ahrubli  with  membranous 
twin  stipules,  simple  binate  or  primate  leaves,  with  red, 
white,  or  yellow  flowi  rs  wil!i  a  dark  baso. 

Z.  sim/iler  has  simple  sesbile,  cylindrical  leaves.  It  is 
a  native  of  Egypt  and  Arabia,  and  frequently  met  with  in 
the  deserts  of  those  countries.  It  has  yellow  flowers,  and 
is  called  in  Arabia  GartmU:  it  is  esteemed  a  good  remedy 
in  diseases  of  the  eyes,  and  the  bruiaed  leaves  mixed  With 
water  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

Z.  Fabago,  Common  Bean-Caper,  has  stalked  leaves, 
obovate  leaflets,  erect  pedicles,  a  smooth  calyx,  and  un- 
divided petals.  It  is  a  native  of  Syria  antl  other  parts. 
It  has  yellow  petals  of  a  copper  brick-colour  at  their 
base.  This  plant  is  a  common  herbaceous  perennial 
in  our  gardens,  and  was  cultivated  in  Great  Britain  by 
Gerarde  as  early  as  This  plant  is  supposed  by 

some  writers  to  be  the  Tfleplnwn  of  Dioscorides. 

Z.  fietidum,  Fetid  Biaii-Caper,  has  stalked  leaves, 
obovate  leaflets,  nodding  flowers,  a  downy  calyx,  and  cut 
r^eMd  petals.  It  ia  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
and  has  onnge-yellow  petals  with  a  purule  spot  at  the 
bA^i\  The  plant  gives  out  a  strong  fox-like  scent,  which 
renders  the  house  in  which  it  is  grown  very  offensive,  and 
on  this  account  it  is  seMon  gnwD.  It  wM  introdoead  by 
Mr.  Marson  in  1790. 

Z.  coeeincum.  Scarlet-flowered  Bean-Caper,  has  stalked 
leaves;  cylindrical,  fleshy,  smooth  leaflets;  eiectpedicles : 
acuminated  petals,  and  cylindrical  eapsolea.  This  plant 
is  n  native  oi  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  other  parts  of  rsorth 
Ammca.  Although  abundant,  all  kinds  ol'  cattle  and 
even  camels  refuse  to  touch  it. 

In  the  cultivation  of  these  plants,  the  perennial  species 
may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  will  root  freely  in 
a  pot  of  sand  under  a  hand-glass.  When  the  piants  are 
grown,  they  will  thrive  in  a  soil  composed  of  loam  and  peat 
and  sand.  The  annual  speeies  may  be  jiropHCiited  by 
seeds  sown  in  pots  of  the  same  kind  of  soil,  and  placed  in 


a  hotbed.  The  common  Bean-Caper  is  the  only  sracies 
that  will  ^w  in  the  open  air.  It  should  be  planttni  in  s 
dry  situation  in  a  li^t  soil.  It  can  however  be  only  nro> 
pagated  by  seeda.  which  are  only  occasionally  ripened  in 

this  country.  The  seeds  should  be  sown  in  a  pot  and 
placed  in  a  frame,  and  when  the  plants  are  four  inches 
hitrh  Ihey  should  be  planted  out  in  an  open  border. 

There  are  six  species  of  the  genus  of  Guatoatm,  five  ol 
which  arc  trees.  They  are  remarkable  Ibf  the  haidnew  of 
their  wood,  and  have  usually  blue  flowers. 

G.  officinale,  Lignum-vit»,  or  Guaiacum,  has  leaves  with 
two  pairs  of  obovate  or  oval  blunt  leaflets  ;  twin  peduncles, 
and  2-celled  fruit.  This  plant  attains  a  height  of  about 
30  feet,  and  is  a  native  of  Jamaica  and  St.  Domingo.  The 
wood  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  is  known  in  ^riand  under 
the  names  of  Branl-wood  and  Iipram>vitm.  it  it  much 
used  in  medicine.   [Gu-macttm  officinale.] 

G.  mncttm.  Holy  Lignum-vit»,  has  leaves  with  five  or 
seven  pairs  of  oval,  blunt,  niucronatc  leaflets  ;  the  j)etals 
and  branches  somewhat  pubescent ;  the  pedicles  twin ;  the 

Setals  fringed;  fhe  capsule  5-celled.  It  is  a  native  of 
outh  America,  and  ia  abundant  in  St  Dimdnfo,  New 
Mexico,  and  Brasil.  This  tree  attuna  a  height  of  about  90 
feet,  and,  according  to  Hemandc/.,  has  blue  wood.  It  is 
called  in  some  of  the  West  India  Islands  Bastard  Ugnnm- 
vitSB.  It  has  also  been  used  in  medicine,  in  the  same  dis- 
eases as  the  G.  qffianale,  but  mure  especially  for  syphiUtic 
disease. 

O.  arboreum  has  leaves  with  from  seven  to  fourteen 
pairs  of  oval,  oblong,  blunt  leaflets,  which  are  unequal  at 

the  base,  and  are  usually  alternate ;  and  the  petioles 
and  branch'ets  somewhat  pubescent.  It  is  a  native  of 
Carthagena,  Guadaloupe,  and  Cumana.  It  was  first 
described  by  Jacquin  under  the  name  of  ZygophyUum  ar^ 
l)oreun.  This  tree  ia  called  by  the  natives  of  Oiimana 
Gway  g  eiiw,  which  is  in  fact  the  name  of  all  hard  woihIs 
among  them.  This  tree  is  one  of  the  largest  and  hand- 
somest of  the  order,  attaining  the  height  of  40  lect«  and 
terminating  in  a  beautiful  head  of  branches. 

In  cultivating  the  species  of  Guaiacum,  the  ripened  cut- 
tings, if  taken  oflf  at  a  joint,  will  root,  and  may  be  planted 
in  a  pot  of  sand  under  a  hsund-glasi,  whidi  should  oe  ex- 
posed to  the  influence  of  heat.  Every  part  of  these  plants 
18  brittle,  and  care  should  be  taken  in  transplanting  them 
that  llif  fibres  are  not  bijoken. 

The  species  of  Biedertteinia  are  perennial  herbs,  beset 
with  glandular  hairs  and  having  unequally  pinnated  leaves. 
There  are  two  apeeies :  the  <me  BweetrBoenlcd,  a  native  of 
the  Altai  Monmaina;  the  other  a  native  of  various  dis- 
tricts of  Persia. 

The  sm  ciesof  JV(»A'(m//iu*,  Honey-flower,  are  shrubs  with 
une(|uaily  pinnate  leaves,  having  a  strong  odour  when 
bruised,  and  racemes  of  brown  or  yellow  floweni. 

M.  major.  Great  Honey-flower,  has  glaucous  leaves, 
smooth  on  both  surfjaces,  with  large  stipules  joined  to  the 


etiole.   Like  the  two  remaining  species,  Jlf.  minor  and 

u*,  this  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  o 


/.  comom*,  this  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
All  three  species  are  shrubs,  and  attain  a  height  of  from 
four  to  six  feet.  They  will  thrive  well  in  any  light  coil, 
and  may  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  by  suckers,  which 
they  throw  out  abundantly  from  the  root.  Af.  mqjor  may 
be  grown  in  the  open  air  againat  the  wail,  bat  it  requirea 
a  mat  in  the  winter. 

Don's  Miller;  Ixiudon,  Cydoj'ffdfi  r.f  Plants .  Lindley, 
natural  Syttan;  Sir  J.  £.  Smith,  in  Hetis  s  Cycloptrdtit.) 
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